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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION 


In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  of  '  Cooley's  Cyclopedia,'  the 
object  kept  in  yiew  has  been  the  revision  and  amplification  of  the  matter 
originaUy  contained  in  the  work  rather  than  the  enlargement  of  its  scope. 

The  more  important  additions  to  the  work  will  be  found  under  Photo- 
graphy, Surveying,  and  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops.  The  old  article  on 
Photography  has  been  entirely  re-written  and  greatly  enlarged,  and  a 
collection  of  formuhe  and  processes  from  the  very  best  authorities  of  the 
present  day  has  been  included  in  it,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  useful, 
not  only  to  the  amateur,  but  also  to  the  professional. 

Surveying  appeared  to  demand  a  place  in  a  book  which  is  largely  used 
by  country  gentlemen  and  colonists,  and  though  the  methods  given  are 
chiefly  those  used  for  military  purposes,  my  own  practical  experience  of  the 
value  of  these  methods  for  purely  civil  purposes,  and  the  opportunity 
offered  of  reproducing  the  more  important  cuts  and  diagrams  from  Colonel 
Bicharda'  work  on  'Military  Topography,'  has  led  me  to  deal  with  the 
subject  from  this  point  of  view  at  some  length. 

The  important  new  feature  in  this  edition  is  the  series  of  articles  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,  which  are  practically  a  reprint  of  reports  made 
by  Mr  Chas.  Whitehead,  F.Z.S.,  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
fVivy  Cotmcil  and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  These  articles  are  repro- 
duced by  special  permission  of  the  Board,  "The  Board  being  anxious  to 
encourage  the  spread  of  agricultural  information,  and  Mr  Whitehead  and 
the  Controller  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  having  expressed  to  the 
Board  that  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  the  publication,"  provided  the 
same  be  duly  acknowledged.  In  compliance  with  this  request  each  article 
is  formally  acknowledged  thua— Beports  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,  by 
Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention  by  all  agriculturists,  and  I  would  here  express  to  Mr  Chas.  White- 
head and  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the 
permission  accorded. 

The  revision  of  the  Pharmacy^  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of 
the  work,  has  been  carried  out  very  thoroughly  by  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Gerrard,  Pharmacist  to  University  College  Hospital.  Great  additions  have 
been  made,  and  nothing  has  been  removed  in  any  way  likely  to  be  of 
practical  utility.  The  character  of  'Cooley's  Cyclopsadia'  as  a  pharma- 
ceutical reference-book  has  always  been  considerable,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  keep  it  well  up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect. 

The  general  Chemistry  has  been  most  thoroughly  revised  by  various 
hands,  and  brought  well  up  to  date.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  throughout 
to  all  commercial  and  practicaUy  useful  methods  and  processes,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  various  branches  of  the  subject 
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has  not  been  neglected.  The  work  was  begun  by  Dr  G.  McGbwan^  of  Bangor, 
carried  on  by  Messrs  W.  E.  Tompkins,  B.Sc.,  E.  P.  Perman,  B.Sc.,  and  C. 
F.  Baker,  B.Sc.,  of  University  College,  London,  and  completed  by  Mr  J.  T. 
Norman. 

The  Veterinary  Medicine  has  been  considerably  modified  and  brought 
more  into  harmony  with  modem  practice.  The  Domestic  Medicine  has 
been  advisedly  reduced,  and  detailed  accounts  of  many  diseases  and  modes 
of  treatment  have  been  removed  in  all  cases  in  which  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  medical  practitioner  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  gaps  thus 
caused  have  been  more  than  filled  by  practical  information  on  first  aid  to 
the  sick  and  injured. 

The  general  receipts  throughout  the  work  have  been  carefully  revised  and 
largely  added  to,  and  it  is  believed  much  increased  in  practical  value. 

To  enumerate  all  the  works  consulted  would  be  well  nigh  impossible. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  source  of  information  is  acknowledged  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  I  would  here  acknowledge  special  indebtedness  to 
Sir  Richard  Quain's  '  Dictionary  of  Medicine '  and  Professor  Williams' 
'  Veterinary  Medicine,'  which  have  been  freely  consulted  as  authorities  on 
the  respective  subjects. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  coadjutors  in  the 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  many  friends  for  information  freely  given 
on  various  technical  matters,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  the  printers, 
whose  skill  and  ever  ready  help  has  done  much  to  lighten  a  very  heavy 
task. 

I  have  myself  read  and  corrected  the  whole  of  the  proofs  of  this  edition ; 
that  errors  should  have  crept  in  in  dealing  with  such  a  mass  of  material  is 
inevitable,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  few  in  number  and  of  minor 
importance. 

In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  in  this  new  edition 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  'Cooky's  Cyclopaedia'  may  be  considerably 
increased. 

W.   NORTH. 

Chaptbb  ROADj 
*  WiLLBSDBV  GbSBN. 

LOBDOV,  N.W. 
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Thb  design  of  the  present  work  is  briefly,  bat  not  completely  exiH-essed 
in  its  title-page.  Independently  of  a  reliable  and  comiMrehensiye  coUection 
of  formulae  and  processes  in  nearly  all  the  industrial  and  useful  arts,  it 
eontains  a  description  of  the  leading  properties  and  applications  of  the  sub- 
stances referred  to,  together  with  ample  directions,  hints,  data,  and  allied 
information^  calculated  to  facilitate  the  development  of  the  practical  value 
of  the  book  in  the  shop^  the  laboratory,  the  factory,  and  the  household. 
Notices  of  the  substances  embraced  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  our  national 
pharmacopceias,  in  addition  to  the  whole  of  their  preparations,  and  nume- 
rous other  animal  and  vegetable  substances  employed  in  medicine,  as  well 
as  most  of  those  used  for  food,  clothing,  and  fuel,  with  their  economic 
applications,  have  been  included  in  the  work.  The  synonymes  and  refer- 
ences are  other  additions  which  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  reader. 
Lastly,  there  have  been  appended  to  all  the  principal  articles  referred  to 
brief,  but  clear,  directions  for  determining  their  purity  and  commercial 
value,  and  for  detecting  their  presence  and  proportions  in  compounds. 

The  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  the  vast  mass  of  materials  form- 
ing this  volume  are  such  as  to  render  it  deserving  the  utmost  confidence. 
I  have  invariably  resorted  to  the  best  and  latest  authorities,  and  have  con- 
stdted  almost  innumerable  volumes,  both  British  and  foreign,  during  its 
compilation.  Secondary  channels  of  information  have  been  scarcely  ever 
relied  on  when  original  authorities  were  within  my  reach.  A  large  portion 
of  the  work  has  been  derived  from  my  personal  experience  and  observations 
in  the  departments  of  applied  chemistry  and  hygiene,  and  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  various  laboratories  and  manufactories,  many  of  which  I  can  the 
more  confidently  reconmiend  from  having  either  inspected  or  witnessed 
their  employment  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  indiscriminate  adoption  of 
matter,  without  examination,  has  been  uniformly  avoided,  and  in  no 
instance  has  any  formula  or  process  been  admitted  into  this  work,  unless  it 
rested  on  some  well-known  fact  of  science,  had  been  sanctioned  by  usage, 
or  come  recommended  by  some  respectable  authority.  The  settlement  of 
doubtful  or  disputed  points  has  often  occupied  me  a  greater  number  of 
hours,  and  not  unfrequently  a  greater  number  of  days,  than  that  of  the 
lines  of  letter-press  which  convey  the  results  to  the  public.  In  all  cases 
precedence  has  been  given  to  the  standard  formuln  of  our  national  pharma- 
copoeias, and  to  those  processes  which  long  experience,  or  well-conducted 
experiments,  have  shown  to  be  the  most  successful,  profitable,  and  trust- 
worthy. In  general,  the  sources  of  information  have  been  indicated,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a  better  estimation  of  their  value. 
Whenever  this  is  not  the  case,  in  reference  to  borrowed  foimul^  and  data, 
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the  omission  has  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  to  whom  the 
merit  is  justly  due. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  present  work,  to  avoid 
confusion  of  the  medical  weights  with  those  commonly  used  in  trade  and 
commerce — an  attempt  which,  so  far  ists  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  success- 
fully carried  out  in  any  other  quarter.  For  this  purpose  I  determined  to 
entirely  abandon  the  usual  arbitrary  signs  or  characters  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  divisions  of  the  apothecaries'  pound,  and  to  distinguish  the  two 
weights  from  each  other,  by  simply  printing,  in  different  type,  the  plain 
English  names  and  abbreviations  representing  their  several  denominations. 
The  medical  signs  for  the  imperial  gallon  and  its  subdivisions  have  also 
been  abandoned  for  their  common  English  names.  It  would  have  afforded 
me  pleasure  to  have  reduced  all  the  quantities  to  one  uniform  standard,  had 
it  been  practicable,  or,  in  all  cases,  advisable. 

Under  the  names  of  most  of  the  leading  diseases  that  could  be  profit- 
ably noticed  in  the  present  work,  such  explanations  and  directions  have 
been  given  as  accord  with  the  prevailing  opinions  and  practice  of  the  faculty 
at  the  present  day.  These,  when  judiciously  applied,  wiU  prove  invaluable 
to  emigrants,  travellers,  voyagers,  and  other  parties  beyond  the  reach  of 
legitimate  medical  assistance ;  and,  under  opposite  circumstances,  will,  in 
general,  enable  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  sick  the  better  to  second  and 
carry  out  the  instructions  and  efforts  of  the  physician  for  the  benefit  of  their 
charge.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  the  cautions  given  in 
other  parts  of  this  volume,  as  to  the  impropriety  of  unnecessarily  meddling 
with  the  healing  art,  or  neglecting  a  prompt  application  to  a  duly  qualified 
practitioner,  in  all  cases  demanding  either  medical  or  surgical  aid.  It  is  an 
indubitable  fact  that  the  best  efforts  of  the  inexperienced  and  uninitiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  medical  science  must  be  always  enormously  behind 
those  of  parties  whose  whole  lives  and  study  have  been  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

The  nature  of  a  condensed  alphabetical  arrangement  not  permitting 
numerous  articles  to  come  under  distinct  heads,  or  to  be  referred  to  under 
all  their  synonymes,  the  casual  reader  may  often  be  led  to  suppose  that  this 
book  is  most  deficient  where  in  reality  it  is  the  most  copious.  In  general 
I  have  attempted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  bring  together  subjects  of  a  closely 
allied  character,  and  compounds  which  are  analogous  to  each  other,  either  in 
constitution  or  the  mode  of  their  preparation.  Thus,  most  of  the  formulae 
for  Mixtures,  Ointments,  PiUs,  &c.,  follow  in  alphabetical  order  the  general 
articles  under  these  heads ;  whilst  those  for  the  Oxides,  Salts,  &c.,  follow  the 
names  of  their  respective  bases.  In  like  manner,  a  notice  of  a  number  of 
preparations  wiU  be  found  included  in  that  of  their  principal  ingredients. 
The  names  under  which  the  leading  substances  appear  are  generally  those 
which  are  most  familiar  to  well-informed  practical  men,  and  which  have 
commonly  reference  to  either  their  acknowledged  chemical  constitution, 
or  to  some  long-known  and  easily  recognised  quality.  The  following 
extract  conveys  an  important  lesson  on  this  subject^  with  which  I  perfectly 
agree : — ^*  We  have  been  unwilling  to  make  any  unnecessary  changes  in  the 
nomenclature  of  substances  whose  names  are  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 
present  day ;  for  these  names  have  been,  for  the  most  part^  rightly  assigned 
by  our  predecessors,  or  confirmed  by  lapse  of  time.  We  are,  indeed,  aware 
that  every  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of  things  ought  to  be  embodied 
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in  their  names;  bat  we  mnst  be  careful,  in  selecting  or  forming  theae 
names,  not  to  make  those  points  appear  certain  and  established  which 
are  as  jet  doubtful,  for  it  is  safer  to  be  in  the  rear  than  advance  of  natural 
history"* 

I  hare  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  ensure  the  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  volume;  but  I  feel  conscious  that^  after  all  my  efforts 
ioir  tills  purpose,  some  errors  have  crept  into  it,  that  many  subjects  which 
deserve  insertion  in  it  have  been  omitted,  and  that  many  others  have  been 
either  imperfectly  or  too  briefly  noticed.  "  Yet  these  failures,  however 
frequent^  mayi"  I  trust,  "admit  of  extenuation  and  apology.  To  have 
attempted  much  is  always  laudable,  even  where  the  enterprise  is  above  the 
strength  that  undertakes  it.  To  rest  below  his  aim  is  incident  to  every  one 
whose  fancy  Is  active,  and  whose  views  are  comprehensive ;  nor  is  any  man 
satisfied  with  himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because  he  conceives 
little."  When  I  commenced  this  work  I  resolved  to  leave  nothing  within 
its  Intimate  limits  unexamined  or  unelucidated ;  and  I  flattered  myself 
with  a  prospect  of  the  hours  which  I  should  thus  "  revel  away"  in  a  pursuit 
so  congenial  to  my.  desires — "  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected  every 
search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  reward  my  labour — and  the  triumph 
with  which  I  should  display  my  acquisitions  to  mankind.  But  these  were 
the  dreams  of  a  poet,  doomed  at  last  to  wake  a''  Cyclopsedist.  The  long 
task  which  I  had  undertaken  soon  exhibited  its  truly  onerous  character,  and 
daily  grew  in  urgency,  until  that  which  promised  to  be  a  pleasure  had  been 
transformed  into  an  exhausting  and  continuous  labour.  At  first  a  sacrifice 
of  the  hours  of  leisure  only  seemed  necessary  to  the  undertaking ;  next, 
those  assigned  to  professional  and  business  avocations  were  demanded  and 
absorbed ;  but  ere  long,  one  by  one,  the  hours  usually  devoted  to  repose  were 
sacked  into  the  insatiable  vortex,  until  the  bright  beams  of  the  rising  sun  not 
unfrequently  illumined  the  lamp-lit  study  or  the  gloomy  laboratory,  and  sur- 
prised the  author,  no  longer  an  enthusiast,  at  his  still-enduring  task.  But 
long  ere  this  I  had  learned  that  to  carry  out  my  original  resolutions  in  all 
their  completeness  and  entirety  was  impossible,  and  "  that  to  pursue  per- 
fection was,  like  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which, 
when  they  had  reached  the  hill  where  he  had  seemed  to  rest^  was  still  at  the 
same  distance  from  them."  t  All  I  can  further  say  in  reference  to  this  point 
is  simply  to  assure  the  reader  that  three  of  the  elements  usually  deemed 
essential  to  give  value  to  a  technological  work — viz.  zeal,  industry,  and 
capital — ^have  not  been  wanting  in  the  production  of  the  present  one :  the 
first  two  depending  on  the  author,  and  the  other  chiefly  on  the  liberality 
and  enterprise  of  the  publisher. 

A»  heretofore,  I  beg  to  solicit  my  readers  to  apprise  me  of  any  inaccura^ 
cies  or  omissions  in  this  volume  which  may  come  beneath  their  notice.  I 
shaU  also  thankfully  receive  any  hints  or  suggestions  tending  to  the  improve- 
ment of  future  editions  of  this  work.  Such  communications,  to  be  useful, 
must^  however,  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Parties  who  may 
thus  kindly  afford  me  assistance  will,  in  due  course,  have  their  services 
publicly  acknowledged ;  and  their  names  and  addresses,  unless  when  other- 
wise requested,  will  be  published  in  full. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  present  volume  as  self-explanatory  as 
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possible,  and,  in  general,  have  appended  ample  directions  to  the  several 
formul»  and  processes  that  seemed  to  me  likely  to  cause  embarrassment  to 
those  inexpert  in  chemical  manipulation ;  but  should  any  party  find  it  other- 
wise, I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  gratuitously  to  any  reasonable  questions 
tending  to  elucidate  the  difficulty. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that^  having  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  devoted  my  attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  in  most  of 
the  useful  arts  and  manufactures,  both  British  and  foreign,  and  in  sanita- 
tion, I  am  in  possession  of  many  valuable  processes  and  f  ormuln,  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  or  but  partially  developed,  with  various  improved  plans  of 
factories,  laboratories,  ventilation,  &c.,  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
not  permit  me  to  describe  in  its  pages,  but  on  which  I  should  be  happy  to 
communicate  with  parties  interested  in  the  same.  Persons  desirous  of 
establishing  any  new  branch  of  manufacture,  or  of  improving  an  existing 
one,  or  of  determining  the  purity  or  value  of  articles  of  food,  wines, 
liqueurs,  medicines,  &c.,  or  of  obtaining  formulsd  or  processes  which  are  not 
contained  in  this  work,  may,  in  like  manner,  have  their  wishes  complied 
with,  by  enclosing  to  me  samples  or  the  requisite  information. 

AENOLD  J.  COOLEY. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  ETC.,  USED  IN  THIS  WORK 


TnOy  for  the  most  purt»  eontift  of  the  flnt  f ylUble,  or  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of 
the  woids  they  stuid  for.  Ae  Pr9p.»  prepemtion ;  Pmr,,  purity ;  Vwrif,,  purifloation ;  (ll#., 
observstioiis;  Var,^  Tarietiet,  Ac. — Ph.  itande  for  pkanmaeopmia ;  B.  P.,  for  Brituk 
nmrmaeopmia  ;  Ind.  Ph.,  for  Indian  Pharmntopmia ;  Cod.,  for  CodeM,^h.t  E.,  D.,  P., 
U.  8.»  kCf  aMoriited  with  the  last  two  abbrenatione,  are  the  initial  letters  of  the  eities 
sad  eoQstries  iHiich  prodaee  the  respectlTe  works ;  as,  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  I^tfis, 
United  States,  Ac.  When  no  dates  are  giren,  the  last  editions  of  the  phannacop<Btas  are 
releRed  to* 

0«y  Of.,  dr,,  reqpeetiTely  repreeent  the  pamnd^  onmee,  and  drackm  (^  os.),  Atoibdv- 
Tom  wnoHT.    This  is  the  only  weight  employed  in  the  British  and  last  Dublin  Pharma- 


Ib.,  os.»  dr.,  and  gr.,  refer  to  the  p<mnd,  ounce,  draekm,  and  ^i^eta,  Apothioabibs'  or 
Tbot  wnftHT. 

The  word  *drop  *  in  all  cases  indicates  a  mefsured  drop  or  minim. 

The  aasMv  ofindwidmaU  which  appear  in  this  work  are  those  to  whom  the  immediately 
attadied  information  or  formula  is  usually  attributed,  or  on  whose  recommendation  or 
authority  it  has  been  selected. 

'  denotee  the  aeeenied  towel  or  ejfUahle, 

"     „      that  the  following  consonant  coalesces  with  the  preceding  letter  in  utter* 
anoe. 

t     „       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  is  '  elbeolete.* 

•      „  „  „  „  „  heeoming  oheoUie, 

littie  need,  or  oljectionable. 

t     M       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  is  attached  b  *  eoUop^ial,'  or 
popular,  or  used  only  in  trade. 

§      M       that  the  name  or  the  definition  to  which  it  ii  attached  is  '  vulgar,' 
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A-.ABBREVIATION 


A-,t])-,  ate-.  [L.3  In  eomposiiion,  from  ;  de- 
noting distance,  departure,  lepaiation,  or  opposi- 
tion ;  as  in  aherrai%o»,  abitractia*,  abmormat,  &c. 

k',  aa-.  [Gr.]  In  eompotUiou,  no,  not,  with- 
out; denoting  the  absence  or  loss  of  some  qoality 
or  thing;   as  in  achromatie,  anhjfdrous,  asior- 

AT ACA  or  ABAXA  (UA).  The  native  name  of 
the  phmt  (Miua  iexiilu)  which  produces  Manila 
or  Philippine  Islands'  hemp.  Manila  hemp  is 
remarkable  for  its  strength  and  durability,  and  is 
iuTalnable  for  the  mani&cture  of  the  best  kinds 
of  hawsers  and  towing  cables  for  ships'  use. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  the  plant,  some  of 
which  produce  a  fibre  sufficiently  fine  to  admit  of 
its  being  woven  into  delicate  fabrics  soch  as 
moslxn.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mats,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  netting,  ham- 
mocks, and  the  like,  in  which  a  combination  of 
gimt  strength  with  lightness  and  durability  are 
desirable  qualities.  Of  late  years  Manila  (or 
Manilla)  has  oome  extensively  into  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  envelopes  for  documents  and 
.bankers'  peas-books,  the  divisions  of  letter-files, 
and  all  purposes  for  which  a  very  tough  and  al- 
most nntearable  paper  is  desiiable.  It  is  to  a  large 
extent  superseding  the  so-called  linen-lined  papers. 
The  method  of  preparation  of  the  fibre  is  very 
similar  to  that  nsea  for  flnx,  q.  v.,  the  fibre,  and 
fabrics  made  from  it,  may  be  bleached  and  dyed 
in  a  similar  manner  to  flax  and  linen. 

ABATTOIR  (Fr.  aUttre  »  to  kill).  A  slaugh- 
ter-house or  place  where  animals  are  killed,  as 
distinguished  from  banchtrie,  the  place  in  which 
the  meat  is  offered  for  sale.  Modem  sanitary 
legisUtion  is  tending  in  the  direction  of  public  as 
igainst  private  slaughter-houses.  Paris  was  the 
first  town  of  any  size  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
keeping  abattoirs  separate  from  dwelling-houses, 
and  a  decree  was  promulgated  in  1667  for  their 
construction  and  regulation.  In  1810  a  commis- 
•jon  authorised  the  construction  of  abattoirs  out- 
tide  Paris,  and  five  were  built.  Under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1850,  public  slaughter- 
booses  were  erected  in  Edinburgh.  The  Islington 
Kbattmr  and  market  in  London  was  opened  by 
Prince  Albert  in  1865.    See  Siaughtkb-houbii. 


ABBSBTIATIOV.    One  or  more  of  the  earlier 
letters  of  a  word  used  to  express  the  whole. 

1.  AbbreviatioiiB  In  genend  use : — 

A.B.,   Bachelor  of    ArU.— Able   Bodied   Sea- 
man. 

A.C.,  Ante  Christum,  before  Christ. 

A.D.,  In  tha  year  of  our  Lord. 

A. I.e.,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

A.LC.E.,  Associate  of   the   Institute  of   Civil 
Kngineers. 

A.M.,  Master  of  Arts. — Before  noon. 

A.R.A.,  AHBociate  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 

A.U.C.,  In  the  year  of   the  founding  of  the 
City  (of  Rome). 

B.A.,  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Bart.,  Baronet. 

B.C.,  Before  Christ. 

B.C.L.,  Bachelor  of  Common  Law. 

B.D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

B.Sc,  Bachelor  of  Science. 

C.B.,  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.B.,  Civil  Engineer. 

C.M.Q.,  Companion  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael 
and  St  George. 

C.S.,  Civil  Service. 

D.C.L.,  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws. 

D.D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

D.G.,  By  the  Grace  of  God. 

Dr.,  Doctor.— Debtor. 

D.O.M.,   Deo  Optimo   Maximo.— To    God  the 
Best  and  Greatest. 

D.Sc,  Doctor  of  Science. 

D.V.,  God  willing. 

Ed.,  Editor,  or  iSlition. 

e.  g.,  for  example. 

F.C.P.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

F.C.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

F.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Fellow  of  the  King's andQueen's 
College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland. 

F.I.C.,  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry. 

F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Liunean  Society, 

F.M.,  Field  Marshal. 

F.R,A.S.,  Fellow  of   the    Koyal   Astronomical 
Society. 

F.R.C.P.,    Fellow   of    the    Royal    College  of 
Physicians. 
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AbbreYiAtioiis  in  general  nse  (eaniinued) : — 

F.R.C.a,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

H.M.S.,  Her  Majesty's  Ship. 

H.R.H.,  HiB  (or  Her)  Royal  HighnesB. 

L  e..  That  is. 

Inst.,  Instant  (the  present  month). 

I.H.S.,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man. 

K.B.,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

E.C.B.,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

K.Q.,  Knight  of  tlie  Gftftar. 

Knt.,  Knight. 

K.StP.,  Knight  of  St  Patrick. 

K.T.,  Knight  of  the  Tlustle. 

L.A.C.,  Licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany. 

Lat.,  Latitude. 

L.D.,  Licentiate  in  Dentistry. 

L.I>.S.,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery. 

LL.D.,  Doctor  of  Laws. 

L.M.|  Licentiate  in  Midwifery. 

Loc.  clt.,  the  pert  referred  to. 

Lon.  or  Long.,  Longitude. 

M.A.,  Master  of  Arts.  * 

M.B.,  Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

M.C.,  Master  of  Surgery. — Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies.— ^Member  of  Congress. 

M.C.P.,  Member  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

M.D.,  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

M.LB.A.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

M.P.J  Member  of  Parliament. 

M.R.C.P.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surg^ns. 

M.R.L,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

M.R.I.A.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy. 

MS.,  Manuscript. 

MSS.,  Manuscripts. 

Mus.  Doc.,  Doctor  of  Music. 

N.B.,  Mark  well. 

Nem.  con..  Without  opposition. 

O.H.M.S.,  On  Her  Migesty's  Service. 

Op.  cit..  The  work  quoted. 

Per  cent,  (often  expressed  by  the  sign  ^  or  %  ), 
By,  or  in,  the  hundred. 

Ph.D.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

P.M.,  Afternoon. 

Prox.,  The  next  (month). 

P.S.,  Postscript. 

Q.C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 

Qy.  (P)»  Query,  Question. 

B.A.,  Royal  Aoadcmician.— Royal  Artillery. 

R.E.,  Royal  Engineers. 

R.U.A.,  koyal  Horse  Artillery. 

R.M.,  Royal  Marines. 

R.N..  Royal  Navy. 

T.C.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tr.,  Translator. 

Ult.,  The  last  (month). 


AbbreviatioaB  in  general  use  (coniinue^ : — 
V.  or  vide.  See. 
q.  v..  Which  see. 
W.S.,  Writer  to  the  Signet 
&,  ampersandt  and. 
&^,  et  cetera.  And  so  on. 
2.  Abbreviations  used  in  PrescriptioBs : — 

A,  oa.,  ana  (Greek),  of  each.  Equally  by 
weight  or  measure. 

Abdom.,  Abdomen,  the  abdomen,  the  belly. 

Abs.fehr.,  absentefebre,  fever  bdng  absent. 

Ad  2  vie,,  ad  feenndum  vieem,  to  the  second 
time ;  or  ad  dmas  fjicet,  for  two  times. 

Ad  gr,  acid,,  ad  gratam  ticiditatem,  to  an  agree- 
able acidity. 

Ad  def,  ammi,  ad  defeotionem  animi,  to  fainting. 

Ad  deL  an,,  ad  deUquivm  anmt ,  to  fainting. 

Ad  libit,,  ad  libiium,  at  pleasure. 

Add,,  adde,  or  addanUir,  add,  or  let  them  bo 
added;  a<2(2mdi(«,f^to  be  added. 

Adjao.,  ad^aemu,  a(]yacent. 

Admov,,  admove,  admoveainr,  admoveaminr, 
apply,  let  it  be  applied,  let  them  be  applied. 

Adi,  febre,  aditante  fihre,  while  the  fever  is 
present- 

Alter,  hor,,  altemig  horit,  every  other  hour. 

Alvo  adstr.,  aloo  adHrictd,  when  the  bowels 
are  confined. 

Aq,  €uir.,  aqua  oHricta,  frozen  water. 

Aq.  bull,,  aqua  bulUent,  boiling  water. 

Aq.  com,,  aqua  communii,  common  water. 

Aq.fiuv,,  aquaflufnoHlis,  river  water. 

Aq.  mar,,  aqua  marina,  sea  water. 

Aq,  niv„  aqua  nivalis,  snow  water. 

Aq,  pUiv.,  aqua  pluviatilis,  or  plmoiaUa,  rain 
water. 

Aq,ferv,,  aquafervens,  hot  water. 

Aq,font,,  aquafoniana,  or  aquafontis,  spring 
water. 

Bis  ind.t  bis  in  dies,  twice  a  day. 

Bib.,  bibct  drink. 

BB,,  Bbds.f  Barbadensis,  Barbadoes,  as  aloe 
Barbadensis, 

B.M.,  balneum  marite,  or  balneum  maris,  a 
warm-water  bath. 

B,  P.,  or  B.  Ph.,  British  Pharmacopceia. 
But.,  butvrum,  butter. 

B,  v.,  balneum  vaporis,  a  vapour  bath. 
C€srul,,  ccsruleus,  blue. 

Cap,,  capiat,  let  him  (or  her)  take. 

Calom,,  ealomelas,  calomel,  subcldoride  of  mer- 
cury. 

^  C,  C,  eomu  eervi,  hartshorn;  it  may  also 
signify  cucurbitula  eruenia,  the  cupping-glass 
with  scarificator. 

C,  C,  U,,  comu  eervi  ustum,  burnt  hartshorn. 
CochUat,,  coehleatim,  by  spoonfuls. 

Cock,  ampl.,  cooMeare  amplum,  a  large  (or 
table)  spoonful;  about  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Coeh.  infant,  cochleare  infanfis,  a  child's  (or 
tea)  spoonful. 

Coeh.  magn.,  cochleare  magnum,  a  large  spoon- 
ful. 

Coch,  med.,  cooA-'l  a  middling  or  moderate 
leare  medium,  I      spoonful;  that  is,  a  des- 

Coch,  mod,,  coeh-  f  sert-spoonftil  —  about 
leare  modicum,         J      two  fluid  drachms. 

Coch,  part,,  cochleare  parvum,  a  small  (or  tea) 
spoonful ;  it  contains  about  one  fluid  drachm. 
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CoL,  eoia,  stnin. 

CoLj  eoltiut,  atnineA. 

Coiei.,  eoleiur,  eolai.,  edaiur,  let  it  be  itrmmed ; 
eolatmrmj  to  the  stnined  liqaor. 

CbiemL,  eoUtUmr,  let  them  be  vtrmioed. 

Color^  eoloretmTf  let  it  be  oolcrared. 

Cbmp^  eompasiimM,  oompoonded. 

Cbmff^  eomffimt,  a  gkOon. 

Cbflv^  eonserva,  cooaeire;  also  {tmperai,  qf 
C9mmrw})  keep. 

Qm^  rem.,  or  wted,,  eamHmtunimr  remedial  or 
medieamemith  let  the  remedies,  or  the  medicioef, 
be  continiied. 

Coq^  eoqme,  boil ;  eoquamiwr,  let  them  be  boiled. 

Coq.  ad  wUd.  eouMumpt.,  eoque  or  eoqmaimr  ad 
mudiioHt  eomntrnpiumem,  boil,  or  let  it  be  boUed 
to  the  ooDtfumption  of  one  half. 

Cdq.  S.  A^  eoqme  memwdmm  artemt  boil  acoord- 
iogto  art. 

Coq,  im  8.  A^  eoque  im  n^leimUe  qmamiUaU 
aqmtB,  heal  in  a  vafficient  quantity  of  water. 

Cort,,  cortex,  bark. 

C.  v.,  eras  vatpere,  to-morrow  erening. 

C  m.  9^  eroi  flaojM  tmmmtdtu,  to  be  taken  to- 
morrow moming. 

C,  It.,  eras  uoete,  to-morrow  night. 
Ora9t,f  erasHmu,  for  to-morrow. 
Otf^  emfut,  of  which. 

Cmfmil.,  eujuaUbet,  of  any. 

Cy€tik,  ikem,  cjfoiko  ihem,  in  a  cop  of  tea. 

(^aiJL,  cjfMmt,  veil  a  wine-glass;  from  an 

C  «Mkir.,  etfothmt  vi'  >  onnce  and  half  to  two 
marimM,  J      oonoes  and  half. 

Deamr.pU.t  deamrmUmr  pUulm,  let  the  pills  be 
pit. 

Deb.  episM^  debUur  episeiiudo,  due  consistence. 

I>ee,f  deeanta,  pour  off. 

Dwnb.  hor,,  deeuHt'Aa  hora,  at  the  hour  of 
going  to  bed,  or  at  bedtime. 

De  d.  m  d.,  de  die  in  diem,  from  day  to  day. 

D^UU.,  deyhdiatur,  let  it  be  swallowed. 

I>ef,  alv,f  dejeeixonee  alvi,  stools. 

Dtfi.,  deimr,  let  it  be  given. 

Dieb.  ali.,  diebme  altermie,  every  other  day. 

IHeb.  tert.,  diehme  tertUe,  every  third  day. 

DU^  dOme,  dilutue,  dilute  (thin),  dUuted. 

JHtme^  diimemlo,  at  break  of  day. 

Dtm.,  diwndime,  one  half. 

D.  im  2plo.,  deter  im  dmplo,  let  it  be  given  in 
twioe  the  quantity. 

J>,  im  p.  aq.,  diMaimr  im  partes  aquales,  let  it 
be  divided  in  equal  parts. 

2>.  P.,  direetiaite  propria,  with  a  proper  direc- 
tion. 

Domee  eUv.  his  dej,,  domee  alvus  his  dejeeerit, 
until  the  bowels  have  been  twice  opened. 

Domeo  ale.  soLfuer.,  donee  alvns  solmta fuerii, 
until  the  bowels  faave  been  loosened. 

Donee  dol.  neph.  exulav.,  donee  dolor  nephriii' 
eua  eaemlaieerit,  until  the  nephritic  pain  has  been 
removed. 

2>.,  dosis,  a  dose. 

JBhnm.,  ehwmeus,  made  of  ivory. 

Sd.,  eduleorata,  edulcorated. 

Bfusd.,  ^msdem,  of  the  same. 

Sleet,,  eteetmarimn,  an  electuary. 

Enem.,  enema,  a  clyster. 

Sxhih.,  eghibeatmr,  let  it  be  administered. 


▲bbrtviatioas  laad  Ib  ^tmorivUmB(eonHmmedy.^ 

Ext.  snp.  akU,  moll.,  extende  smper  almtam 
mollem,  sjffead  upon  soft  leather. 

F.,fae,  make ;  fiat,  fiamt,  let  it  be  made ;  let 
them  be  made. 

F.  pil.,  fiamt  pilulm,  let  plls  be  made. 

F<ue.,fasciemUut  a  bundle. 

Fth.  Atr.,fehre  durante,  during  the  fever. 

Fem.  intern.,  femorxhns  intemis,  to  the  inside 
of  the  thighs. 

F.  Mfkst.,  fiat  venmseetio,  let  venesection  be 
performed. 

F.  M.,fiai  kamstms,  let  a  diaught  be  made. 

Fict.ffictilis,  earthen. 

FiL,fiUrmm,  a  filter. 

Fist,  arm.,  fistula  armata,  a  dyster-pipe  and 
bladder  fitted  for  use. 

Fl.,fimidns,  fluid. 

F.  L.  A.,  fiat  lege  artis,  let  it  be  made  by  the 
rules  of  art. 

F.  M.,fiat  mistmra,  let  a  mixture  be  made. 

F.  8.  A.,  fiat  seeundum  artem,  let  it  be  made 
according  to  art. 

Oel.  quae.,  gelatina  quaeis,  in  any  jelly. 

0.  O.  Q.,  gummignHm  gamhm,  gamboge. 

€fr.,  granmm,  a  grain ;  grama,  grains. 

Or.  vj  pomd.,  grama  sex  ponders,  six  grains  by 
weight. 

Gtt.,  gotta,  a  drop ;  gmttm,  drops. 
&tt,   qiihusd.,  guttis   quihusdam,    with    some 
drops. 

Outtai.,  guttatim,  by  drops. 

Sar.  pU.  sum.  Hi,  harum  pilularum  swmantur 
tres,  of  these  pills  let  three  be  taken. 

H..  D.  or  Aor.  decub,,  kord  deeubit^,  at  bed- 
time. 

M.  P.,  hausius  purgans,  purging  draught. 

H.  8.,  kord  somni,  at  the  hour  of  going  to 
sleep. 

Sor.  un.  spaiio,  bora  unius  spatio,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  one  hour. 

Hot.  interm.,  horis  inttrmediit,  in  the  inter* 
mediate  hours. 

Hor.  llm^  mat.,  kord  undecimd  matutindt  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ind.,  indies,  daily. 

In  pulm.,  in  pulmento,  in  gruel. 

In.  Ph.,  Indian  Pharmacopoeia. 

Inf.,  infiinde,  infuse. 

If^.  enem,,  inj'iei€Uur  enema,  let  a  clyster  bo 
thrown  up. 

Jul.  fuhpuSfiulapium,  a  jalep. 

Kal.  ppt.,  kali  presparaium,  prepared   kali 
(potassa  carbonas). 

Lot.  dol.,  lateri  dolenti,  to  the  affected  side. 

M.,  misce,  mix ;  msnsurd,  by  measure ;  manipu- 
lus,  a  handful ;  minimum,  a  minim. 

Mane  pr.,  mane  prime,  early  in  the  morning. 

Man.,  manipulus,  a  handful. 

Min.,  minimum,  a  minim,  the  00th  part  of  a 
drachm  measure. 

lf.jp.,  massa  pilularum,  a  pill  mass. 

M.  R.,  mistura,  a  mixture. 

Mic.  pan.,  miea  panis,  crumb  of  bread. 

Mitt.,  mitts,  send ;  mitlantur,  let  them  be  sent. 

MUt.  sang,  ad  ^j,  mitte  sanguinem  ad  ^j, 
take  blood  to  twelve  ounces. 

Mod.  prascr.,  mode  presseripto,  in  the  manner 
directed. 


ABUBEVIATION— ABESNETHY  MEDICINES. 


AblireYiAtionB  used  in  Pre8criptio]u(e<m^tii«0d):— 

Mor.  €Uei.f  more  dieto,  in  the  way  ordered. 

Mor.  soL,  more  eolito,  in  the  nsual  way. 

Ne  tr.  s,  mem.,  ne  tradas  fine  nummot  do  not 
deliver  it  without  the  money. 

No.t  numero,  in  number. 

N,  M,,  MUP  mosehatai  a  nutmeg. 

O.,  octarius,  a  pint. 

OL  lini  8.  Ut  oleum  lint  sine  i^ne,  cold-drawn 
Unseed  oil. 

Omn,  hor.,  omni  hord,  every  hour. 

Omn.  bid.,  omni  biduo,  every  two  days. 

Omn,  bih,,  omni  bihorio,  every  two  hours. 

O.  Jf.,  or  omn.  man.,  omni  mtme,  every  morning. 

O.  if.,  or  omn.  nod.,  omni  node,  every  night. 

Omn,  quadr.  hor.,  omni  quadrante  hora,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

O.  O.  O.,  oleum  olivce  optimum,  best  olive  oiL 

Ov,,  ovum,  an  egg. 

Ox.,  the  ounce  avoirdupois. 

P.  €B.,part.  tBqual.,  partee  aquaiee,  equal  parts. 

P.  d;  per  deUguium,  by  deUquesoence. 

JPart.  vie.,  partitis  vie&us,  in  divided  doses. 

Pcui,,  paeiillut,  a  pastil,  or  boll  of  paste. 

P.,  pondere,  by  weight. 

Ph.  D.,  Pharmaoopceia  Dublinieneie. 

Ph.  S.,  PharmuoopcBia  JSdinemi*. 

Ph.  L.,  Pharmacopaia  Londineneis. 

Ph.  U.S.,  Pharmaeopaia  of  the  United  States. 

Per.  op.  emet.,  peraetd  operatione  emeUci,  the 
operation  of  the  emetic  being  over. 

PocuL,  poeulum,  a  cup. 

PociUu  podUum,  a  small  cup. 

Poet  sing.  eed.  liq.,  poet  tingulae  eedes  liqui- 
doe,  after  every  loose  stooL 

Ppt.,  pr<Bparata,  prepared. 

P.  r.  n.,  pro  re  nata,  occasionally. 

P.  rai.  mtat.,  pro  ratione  atatie,  according  to 
the  age. 

Pug.,  pugiUmt,  a  pinch,  a  gripe  between  the 
thuml)  and  the  two  first  fingers. 

Pulv.,  puJvie,  pulverizaiue,  a  powder  pul- 
verised. 

Q.  I.,  quantum  lubet,     1  as      much      as      you 

Q.  p.,  quantum  plaed,  J        please. 

Q.  e,,  qwintum  tuffidat,  as  much  as  may 
suffice. 

Quor.,  quorum,  of  which. 

Q.  v.,  quantum  vie,  as  much  as  you  will. 

Med.  in  pulv.,  redaetue  in  pulverem,  reduced  to 
powder. 

Redig.  in  pulv.,  redigaiur  in  pulverem,  let  it 
be  reduced  into  powder. 

Jieg.  umbil.,  regio  umbilid,  the  umbilical 
region. 

Sepet.,  repdatur,  or  repetantmr,  let  it,  or 
them,  be  repeated. 

8.  A.,  secundum  artem,  according  to  art. 

SccU.,  ecatula^  a  box. 

S.  N.,  secundum  naturam,  according  to  nature. 

Semidr.,  semxdraehma,  half  a  drachm. 

Semih.,  semihora,  half  an  hour. 

Sesunc.,  sesuncia,  half  an  ounce. 

Sesquih.,  sesguihora,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Si  n.  vol.,  si  non  vaieat,  if  it  docs  not  answer. 

Si  op,  sit,  si  opus  sit,  if  it  be  necessary. 

Si  vir.  perm.,  si  vires  permittant,  if  the 
strength  allow  it. 

Signat.,  signatura,  a  label. 


AbbreviationB  lued  in  Pnseripti0iis(oo«iMNM({): — 

Sign,  n.pr.,  signdur  nomitte  proprio,  let  it  be 
written  upon,  let  it  be  signed  with  the  proper 
name  (not  the  trade  name). 

Sing.,  ringulorum,  of  each. 

S,  8.  8.,  stratum  super  draiumt  layer  npou 
layer. 

Ss.,  semi,  a  half. 

St.,  stet,  let  it  stand ;  steni,  let  them  stand. 

Sub  Jin.  cod.,  sub  finem  eoctiones,  towards  the 
end  of  boiling,  when  the  boiling  is  nearly  finished. 

Sum,  tal,,  sumat  talem,  let  the  patient  take  one 
sutsh  as  this. 

Summ.,  summitaies,  the  summits  or  tops. 

Sum.,  sums,  sumat,  sumatur,  sumamtur,  take, 
let  him  or  her  take,  let  it  be  taken,  let  them  be 
taken. 

8.  V,,  spirilus  vini,  spirit  of  wine. 

8,  V.  M.,  spwrUus  mni  reet^atus,  rectified 
spirit  of  wine. 

8.  V.  21,  spiriibuM  mm  temmM,  proof  spirit. 

Tahel,,  iabella,  a  losenge. 

Temp,  dext,,  tempori  dexiro,  to  the  right 
temple. 

T,  O.,  tinotwra  opii,  tincture  of  opium. 

T,  O.  C,  tinctura  opii  eamphoraia,  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  opium. 

Tra,,  tinctura,  tincture. 

UU.  prmscr,,  ultimo  prascriptus,  last  pre- 
scribed. 

U.S.  Ph.,  United  States'  Pharmaooposia. 

V.  O.  8.,  dteUo  ovi  sohUus,  dissolved  in  the 
yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vom.  urg.,  vomitione  urgente,  the  vomiting  be- 
ing troublesome. 

V.  8,  £.,  venasectio  brachii,  bleeding  from  the 
arm. 

Zx.,  zingiber,  ganger. 

See  Fosv ULA,  Pbbbcsiptions,  Symbois,  &c. 

ABDO'MEH.  [Eng.,  Fr.,  L.]  In  anatou^, 
the  belly,  or  lower  belly ;  the  great  cavity  of  the 
body  extending  from  the  thorax,  or  chest,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pelvis.  It  contains  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bladder,  &c. ; 
and  in  the  female,  the  uterus,  ovaria,  &c 

ABD0MIHALE8,  or  ABDOKIV AL  FI8HS8.  A 
subdivision  of  the  Malaoopterygtous  order,  whose 
ventral  fins  are  placed  behind  the  pectorals,  under 
the  abdomen. — 2'gpes.  Cabp,  Salmon,  Hbbbikg, 

PlKB. 

ABDUCTION.  In  anatomg,  indicates  move- 
ment of  a  ]imh  from  th^  mesial  plane  of  the  bedy ; 
when  used  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  it  signifies  move- 
ment ./Vvm  the  middle  line  of  the  hand  or  foot 
respectively. 

AB'ElUnBTHT  XEDICnrES.  These  originally 
consisted  of  a  calomel  pill,  and  subeeqoently  of  a 
mercurial  or  '  blue '  pUl,  to  be  taken  over-night» 
followed  by  an  aromatised  black  draught  in  the 
morning.  The  quantity  of  either  of  the  former, 
for  an  adult,  was  about  3  gr.  to  8^  gr.,  increased 
a  little  in  bulk  by  the  addition  of  some  liquorice 
powder;  that  of  the  latter,  from  1  to  li  fl.  oz. 
As,  however,  when  frequently  taken,  these  pills 
sometimes  occasioned  salivation,  which  proved 
prejudicial  to  their  sale,  a  little  compound  extract 
of  colocynth  {Ph.  L,,  1836)  was  introduced  into 
their  composition,  by  w^hich  this  oljection  was 
obviated.      Ultimately,    their    composition    was 
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•ettled  at  8  gr.  off  mercurial  pill,  and  2  gr.  of 
oompoimd  extract  of  oolocynth ;  and  these  pro- 
portions are  still  followed  as  the  best  by  those 
srho  ptepaxe  and  sell  them.  They  are  active  re- 
aediei,  and  their  use  shoold  not  be  resorted  to 
except  Qnder  prof essonal  advice. 

ABSB&JLTIOV.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  5fa.  Abbs- 
sa'tio^  I«.  a  wandering  or  deviation  from  the 
uoal  coarse,  or  from  the  nonnal  condition.  In 
opHoM,  the  deriatiaii  of  the  lajs  of  light  from  the 
tme  foeoa,  when  inflerted  by  a  lens  or  specnlum. 
This  arises  from  a  difference  in  the  physical  nature 
of  the  xaya,  from  the  figure  of  the  lenses  or  epecula, 
or  frans  tbe  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the 
media  tiaTcrsed  an  composed.  See  Aohsoma- 
TSXy  IjBin^  Ac 

AlMnattm  sf  Hlad.  A  phrase  used  to  express 
Tsrious  mental  states  for  which  insanity  might 
i^ipear  too  strong  a  term,  and  which  may  be  made 
to  include  anything  from  mere  absent-mindedness 
to  temporary  insanity. 

AB1MB9B8I8.  Syn,  Obvbratio  mqviYOCA, 
ABCHIOKNS8IS,  Abchbbiobib,  Spontaueoos  gene- 
Tation.  Hie  production  of  living  from  non-living 
matter.  The  possibility  of  this  occurring  in 
nature  has,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  been  a 
matter  of  discussion,  and  in  recent  years,  owing 
to  the  great  advances  made  in  the  methods  of 
study  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  controversy,  the  details  of  which 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  The  experimental 
proof  of  abtogenesis  turns  upon  the  production,  in 
infusions  which  have  been  subjected  to  prolonged 
heating  in  glass  vessels,  and  in  which,  presum- 
ably, all  life  has  been  destroyed,  of  minute  or- 
gamsmSk  The  upholders  of  the  theory  assert 
that  sneh  has  occurred  under  their  observation, 
whilst  thdr  opponents,  admitting  the  result,  attri- 
bute it  to  imperfections  in  manipulation  and  the 
presenoe  in  the  infusion,  of  the  spores  of  the  lowest 
organisms^  derived  from  the  air,  and  which  are 
notoriously  difficult  to  destroy.    See  Bactibia. 

ABUJTiaM.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8^n,  Ablu'tio,  L. 
In  a  gmittiral  ssass,  washing,  cleansing,  or  puri- 
fication by  water. 

Atalnttoii.  In  hf^iim^  and  the  toiUif  a  washing 
of  the  whole  body,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  value 
of  frequent  and  copious  afi'usions  of  pure  water  to 
the  surface  of  the  body  is  well  known.  During 
life,  tibe  skin  is  continually  subjected  to  abrasion 
and  the  processes  of  reproduction  and  decay,  by 
which  the  cuticle,  its  exterior  portion,  is  being 
constantly  thrown  off  as  effete  and  useless  matter, 
in  the  shape  of  very  minute  scales  or  dust.  This, 
mingling  with  the  oily  and  saline  products  of  the 
skin,  acquires  sufllcient  adhesiveness  to  attach  it- 
sdf  to  tiie  surface  of  the  body  and  clothing,  as 
well  as  to  attract  the  waste  particles  of  the  dress, 
and  the  dost  and  soot  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
In  this  way,  if  occasional  ablutions  be  not  had  re- 
oooFM  tOy  the  channels  of  perspiration  will  become 
chfdced,  and  the  clothing  itself  rendered  unwhole- 
snne  and  mfit  for  use.  The  consequence  of  the 
pores  of  the  skin  being  obstructed  is  impeded 
tnmspiration,  by  which  its  functions,  as  a  respira- 
tny  organ,  «re  interfered  with  or  suspended. 
Frequent  washing,  bathing,  combing  and  brush- 
ing the  h«r,  change  of  linen  and  clothing,  pre- 
wts  this  accnmnlation  on  the  surface  of  the 


body,  and  allows  the  skin  to  perform  its  f onctions 
freely  and  without  hindrance,  and  by  so  doing  re- 
lieves the  other  or^ns  of  the  body  from  the  extra 
strain  put  upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  skin,  induced  by  the  clogging  of  its 
pores  with  dirt.  This  is  not,  however,  the  only 
disadvantage  of  want  of  personal  cleanliness.  Fre- 
quent washing  and  exposure  of  the  part  to  air,  in 
addition  to  removing  and  destroying  dirt,  and 
possibly  the  germs  of  infectious  diitease  aecom- 
panving  it,  stimulates  the  superficial  blood-vessels 
of  the  body,  increases  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
skin,  and  promotes  the  elimination  of  effete  mat* 
ters,  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  skin  more 
supple,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  The  inculcation 
of  habits  of  personal  cleanUness  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  emphasised.  The  fact,  however,  cannot 
be  overlooked,  that  in  order  to  introduce  habits  of 
cleanliness  among  the  poorer  classes  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  combined  with  cheap  baths,  is  re- 
quisite. Nothing  conduces  to  want  of  cleanliness 
so  much  as  the  want  of  conveniences  for  ablution, 
and  the  importance  of  an  ample  supply  of  water 
to  every  house  cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  body 
should  be  washed  all  over  every  morning  with 
either  cold  or  lukewarm  water  and  soap.  This 
custom  is  more  necessary  for  workmen  employed 
in  laborious  and  dirty  occupations  than  for  those 
who  live  setlentary  lives ;  but  nil  people  perspire, 
and  from  every  drop  of  pernpiration  the  water 
evaporates,  and  leaves  a  fraction  of  solid  matter 
on  and  around  the  ])ores  that  excrete  the  perspira- 
tion. If  this  solid  matter  be  not  washed  off,  it 
accumulates  and  may  derange  the  health.  Cold 
ablution,  that  lias  l^een  so  in<liscriminately  recom- 
mended, is  not  htilf  so  eriicacious,  nor  so  safe,  as 
lukewarm.  The  Gorman  aurists  ascrilM;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  large  amount  of  deafness  in  England 
to  our  habit  of  washing  the  head  and  ears  each 
morning  with  cold  water. 

AblntioB.  In  medicine^  the  washing  the  body, 
externally,  as  by  bathing ;  or  internally,  by  dilut- 
ing drinks.  In  ancient  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  internal  ablution  was  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  profuse  libations  of  mi  Ik- whey;  an  object 
now  aimetl  at  by  the  hydropathists  by  the  copious 
administration  of  pure  cold  water.  To  neglect 
the  daily  ablution  of  an  infant  is  to  discard  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  to  its  healthy  development  and 
physical  welllK'ing.  Water  at  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  80"" — 90°  F.  should  always  bt»  used.  Mr 
Chavasse,  in  his  'Counsel  to  a  Mother,'  is  em- 
phatic in  his  advocacy  of  rain-water.  He  also 
advises  the  employment  of  castile  soap,  and  of 
glycerine  soap,  should  there  be  any  excoriation  of 
the  skin.  Of  course  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
children  as  to  infants,  with  this  diH'erence,  that  the 
ablution  is  to  l>e  performed  with  water  a  few  de- 
grees colder;  and  both  infants  and  children  should 
be  rublxxl  dry  with  a  dry,  soft  towel.  There  are 
doubtless  many  persons  who  deem  themselves 
cleanly  washed  if,  in  addition  to  their  liands  and 
arms,  neck  and  face,  undergoing  duly  daily  ablu- 
tion, they  wash  their  feet  once  a  week.  Those 
individuals  cannot  reflect  that,  because  of  their 
less  exposure  to  the  depurating  influence  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  feet  ref^uire  to  be  more  frequently 
washed  than  either  the  hands  or  face.  See 
Bathiko,  Baths,  Htdsopatht,  &c. 
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ABV0BM1L.  [Bng.,  Fr.]  %•.  Abvob'mis* 
L.  In  wudinme  and  the  eollaUral  tdeueeB,  oon- 
fnry  to,  or  without  wjgtem  or  mle;  irregiilar; 
deformed;  nnoatiirmL  In  a  diiieaiied  or  on- 
healthy  stete. 

ABOKA'SUM.  [GuUette,  Fr.]  The  fooith  or 
rennet  stomach  of  rominants,  thie  analogue  of  the 
ffjngiA  stomach  of  mammals. 

ABOBHOV  or  AIIMALS.  Ahortlon- consists 
In  the  ezpolskm  of  the  omm  or  f cetos,  before  it 
hae  attained  sniBdent  derelopment  to  Ure  apart 
from  the  mother.    Abortion  may  be  said  to  tske 

Slaoe,  in  the  Maxe,  if  the  f oBtns  be  expelled  forty 
ays  before  the  normal  period,  in  the  Bovine 
spedes,  thvij-fiye  days^  in  Sheep  and  Goats 
twenty  days*  in  the  Pig  fifteen  days,  and  in  the 
Bi^  or  Ckt  seven  &ys  (Fleming).  Bitches, 
Oati,  and  Figs  rarely  abort;  Sheep  and  Qoats  are 
somewhat  li&le;  Cows  and  Mares,  especially  the 
former,  being  most  liable  to  the  accident. 

Abortion  in  animals  is  described  as  Sporadic, 
when  isolated  cases  oceor  over  a  considerable  area, 
witiioat  obvious  connection ;  and  as  JBmMOdtie  or 
SpUodUe,  when  the  —I'm^l*  in  one  farm,  village, 
or  district  miscarry  in  large  numbers. 

AhortloB,  Speradle  Oraaes  of.  According  to 
Fleming  the  most  important  are:  exposure  to  cold, 
wet  weather;  bad,  indigestible,  or  frozen  food; 
water  taken  in  large  quantity,  filthy  water;  certain 
plants,  such  as  hone-tails  (Equisetaces),  sedges 
(Cyperacefe),  Ac.,  and  the  leaves  of  beetroot. 
Bne,  savin,  ergotised  g^rasses  and  grains,  will  often 
cause  serious  loss;  excessive  muscular  exertion, 
railway  travelling,  and  blows  and  shocks  of  aU 
kinds,  especially  on  the  abdomen,  excitement,  fear, 
or  anger,  are  conmion  causes.  Badly  fed  and 
negle^ed  •"»"»*^'«  are  also  somewhat  predisposed 
to  abort. 

Abortioi,  Spisootie.  Epidemics  of  abortion 
are  but  too  well  known,  though  the  cause  is  very 
obscure.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  connection 
between  them  and  wet,  cold  seasons,  in  which  the 
forage  is  bad  and  badly  won,  leading  to  the  belief 
that  the  fungi,  and  parasites  which  are  freely  de- 
vek^ed  und^  these  conditions  in  the  f ora^  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  epidemics.  Epuootic 
abortion  is  often  curiously  local,  sparing  some 
districts  and  raging  in  others  close  by;  whether 
it  be  due  to  some  spedfic  poison,  or  organism,  is 
very  uncertain,  but  the  facts  are  difficult  to  ex- 
plam  except  on  some  such  hypothens. 

Jk^aiment  is  preventive  and  remedial,  and  only 
tiie  g^eneral  prindplesof  it  can  be  given  here; 
removal  of  all  kno^  causes  is  an  obvious  pre- 
caution. If  abortion  appear  to  be  imminent 
narcotics  mav  be  given,  one  to  two  and  a  half 
drachms  of  laudanum,  every  half  hour  in  very 
small  enemata  (not  more  thui  half  a  wineglassful 
at  once) ;  the  animals  should  be  kept  yery  quiet, 
alone,  and  in  the  dark  if  possible,  the  abdomen 
should  be  gently  rubbed  for  some  time,  small 
quantities  of  easily  digested  food  or  gruel  given 
mm  time  to  time,  till  all  danger  is  passed,  and 
the  stall  should  be  kept  well  littered. 

Epixootic  abortion  seems  to  be  best  treated  as 
an  infectious  disorder,  yix.  by  isolation  of  affected 
m^<«i^ia  and  their  attendants,  the  observation  of 
the  most  scrupulous  deanliness  in  the  stables  and 
cowhoQseSy  removal  and  destruction  of  all  excreta 


and  fouled  bedding.  The  stalls  should  not  be 
occupied  by  healthy  animals  until  they  have  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected  and  exposed 
to  light  and  air  for  many  days.  a«ww^«  whidi 
hare  aborted  or  show  symptoms  of  abortion  should 
at  once  be  removed  from  contact  with  others  which 
are  preg^nant.  Animals  which  hare  once  aborted, 
espedally  cows,  have  a  tendency  to  abort  again; 
the  period  of  gestation  after  each  abortion  is 
however  usually  longer,  and  cows  will  reach  their 
full  period  at  aliout  the  third  pregnancy  after  an 
abortion. 

ABRACABABBA.  A  word  of  unknown  origin. 
It  occun  first  in  a  poem  by  Q.  Severos  Sammo- 
nicus.  It  was  a  cabalistic  word,  used  as  a  charm, 
and  beliered  to  have  the  power,  when  written  in 
a  triangular  arrangement  and  worn  round  the 
neck,  to  cure  agues.  T.  A.  G.  Balfour  (1860)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  combination  *  nixm,'  which 
is  twice  repeated  in  this  word,  is  composed  of  the 
initials  of  the  four  Hebrew  words  Ah,  Bern, 
Smaeh,  AeadoteK  signifying  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit. 

ABBA'SIOB.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Afn,  Abba'sio,  L. 
The  rubbing  or  wearing  down  of  surfaces  by 
friction.  In  the  aria,  the  reduction  or  figuration 
of  materials  by  the  use  of  an  abrasive  tool,  or 
grinder,  of  which  the  effective  portion  is  an  exact 
counte^iart  of  the  form  to  be  produced. 

Abradon.  In  mnatsaia^iet,  the  'wear  and 
tear,'  or  waste  of  the  substance  of  coins,  in  the 
pocket  and  droulation.  It  forms  a  large  item  In 
the  expense  of  a  metallic  currency.  The  means 
employed  to  obviate,  or  to  reduce  it»  consist  in 
dther  alloying  the  metal  to  render  it  tougher  and 
harder,  or  raising  the  borders  so  as  to  lessen  the 
surface  exposed  to  friction.  In  well-formed  coin 
both  methods  are  adopted. 

Abrasion.  In  pa^logy  and  twrgery,  a  super- 
ficial removal  or  iijury  of  the  skin  by  netting  or 
friction. 

Treat.,  8(e,  Careful  cleansing  and  the  applica- 
tion of  some  simple  ointment  or  carbolised  oiL 
If  the  injured  surface  be  large  or  exposed,  it  is 
well  to  protect  it  from  dirt  and  from  further 
injury  by  a  piece  of  lint  kept  in  place  by  a  bandage. 
See  EzooBiATioirs. 

ABBUB  PBECATOBIUS.  Indian  Liquorice 
Plant.  Indigenous  to  ^dia,  now  found  in  all 
tropical  countries.  The  root  has  been  used  in 
place  of  liquorice,  but  b  considered  a  bad  sub- 
stitute. 

Abms  Seeds,  Jeqnirity  Seeds.  The  seeds  of 
the  above  plant  are  used  for  necklaces  and  other 
ornamental  purposes ;  also  in  India  as  a  standard  of 
weight  under  the  name  of  'retti'  (*»  2^*^  grains) 
by  Hindu  jewellers  and  druggists.  They  are  the 
rise  of  a  small  pea,  with  a  fine  polish,  prettily 
coloured  black  and  red.  The  seeds  are  poisonous ; 
they  contain  abric  add,  oil,  and  some  albuminoids. 
Dr  S.  Martin  obtained  from  them  a  globulin  and 
an  albuminose,  which  he  classes  with  nmilar  bodies 
occurring  in  papaw  juice  and  the  venom  of  snakes. 

Aeiiou,  An  infunon  applied  to  the  eye  causes 
inflammation  of  the  coi\junctiva,  and  is  used  to 
produce  purulent  ophthalmia  in  order  to  cure 
granular  lids. 

Infii*io»  1^  Ahrua  Seedg.  Abrus  seeds  in  pow- 
der three  purts,  odd  water  500  parts ;  mix,  then 
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add  hot  water  600  parte.    Filter  when  oold.     It 
BBj  be  apfplied  three  times  a  day. 

A-aatrwasi — ±  collection  of  pos,  the  result  of  in- 
fuunetion,  and  which  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
ihebody.    Ahaeeeaei  aie  Mud  to  be  eirermUeribed 
if  the  material  which  collects  is  limited  by  changes 
in  the  parts  aapoand.    When  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  the  process  spffcads  and  by  degrees  involves 
the  smrmniding  tissne,  the  abscess  is  said  to  be 
ijflnsrf.     An  abscess  is  said  to  be  aeute,  when 
the  otrntents  rapidly  liquefy,  dkrome  or  eold^  when 
tills  proeeas  is  dow.    Abscesses  always  proceed  in 
the  directum  of  the  least  resistance,  and  when 
superficial  make  their  way  through   the    skin, 
fanning  a  eotnical  projection,  the  top  of  which 
ultimately  gi^es  way  and  allows  the  contents  to 
discharge  freely.     Something'  may  be  done  to 
direct  the  oovse  of  superficial  abscesses  by  the 
jndickms  application  of  poultices  and  hotfomenta- 
tkns,  which  by  increasiag  the  inflammation  at  a 
particular  point,  tend  to  prevent  its  spread  to  the 
parts  around.    Abscesses  on  the  face  connected 
with  decayed  teeth  may  by  iiyndicioos  external 
poulticing  be  made  to  point  externally,  and  cause 
a  dlsfignring  scar,  whmas  by  proper  treatment,  a 
small  bread  poultice  within  the  mouth,  extraction 
of  the  tooth,  or  use  of  the  lancet,  they  can  be 
made  to  braak  internally.    The  causes  of  ^  acute 
abaoesses  are  various ;  a  blow  or  pressure  Li  often 
snficient  in  the  case  of  persons  weakened  by  long 
illness  ;  foreign  bodies  such  as  splinters  of  wood, 
brokeo  needles,  and  the  various  things  which  may 
be  introduced  into  a  wound  from  without,  are  apt 
to  cause  abscesses  by  setting  up  local  inflamma- 
tion, whilst  diseased  bone  (as  in  hip  disease)  and 
the  stomps  of  decayed  teeth,  acting  in  the  same 
way,  bring  about  the  same  result  from  within;  in 
thne  cases  the  remedy  is  removal  of  the  cause  of 
irritation,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  opera- 
tion  (removal  of  diseased   bone,    extraction    of 
teeth,  Ac),  or  by  allowing  nature  to  have  her  way 
and  expel  the  lending  material  by  a  process  of 
suppuration,  at  the  expense  of  considerable  suffer- 
ing and  discomfort  and  the  risk  of  extensive  local 
injury.    Abscesses  also  break  out  in  various  parts 
of  the  body  as  the  result  of  blood-poisoning,  and 
in  various  so-called  septic  disorders. 

T\  mitmwni. — Best  and  soothing  local  applica- 
tions ;  the  abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  the 
presence  of  pus  is  recognised,  this  relieves  the 
pain  caused  bw  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  avoids 
the  scar  which  would  be  left  if  the  inflammation 
were  allowed  to  run  its  course.  The  wound 
should  be  wrapped  in  simple  antiseptic  dressings, 
e.  jf .  carbolised,  or  boracic  lint,  frequently  changed, 
and  kept  as  clean  as  possible  by  washing  with 
boiled  water.  Kxtensive  abscesses,  or  a  number 
of  snoAll  ones,  greatly  affect  the  general  health, 
and  in  these  cases  rest,  fresh  air,  simple  food  and 
tonics  are  indicated. 

AB8IVTHX.  [Fr.]  ABsnrrHitnc,  L.;  Wobm- 
wooD,  £.;  WxBinrTH,  G.  This  article  is  met 
with  in  oommerce  in  the  form  of  the  dried  herb 
with  the  fiowers  of  ArUmma  abtitUhium,  having 
a  whitish-grey  i^pearaace*  a  soft  feel,  an  aromatic 
and  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
and  aromatic  flavour.  The  plant  is  indigenous, 
sad  grows  in  thickets,  in  mountainous  districts, 
and  on  waste  ground.    Ite  odour  is  due  to  its  con- 


taining an  essential  oil;  its  bitterness  is  referable 
to  ahtimihiuy  a  crystallisable  principle  which  may 
be  extracted  from  the  herb  by  water  or  spirit.  The 
name  absimtke  isalsogiven  to  an  intoxicating  liqueur 
which  is  extensively  drunk  on  the  CoDtiuent. 

Absinthe  is  prepared  by  pounding  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops  of  various  B{)ecies  of  worm- 
wood, chiefly  Arimmiaim  abMinthium  along  with 
Angelica  root  {Archangelica  officinalis).  Sweet 
FUg  root  (AjDwrmaeolmim*),  the  leaves  of  Dittany 
of  Crete  {Or^famum  diciamnus).  Star  Anise  fruit 
(lUicium  ani»€Umm),  and  other  aromatics  and 
macerating  them  in  alcohoL  After  soaking  for 
about  eight  days  the  compound  is  distilled,  yield* 
ing  an  emerald-coloured  liquor  to  which  a  propor- 
tion of  an  essential  oil — usually  Anise— is  added, 
the  result  is  *  Extrait  d' Absinthe.'  Adulterations 
are  numerous  and  deleterious,  turmeric  and  indigo 
for  colour,  or  even  cupric  sulphate. 

As^  at  present  constituted,  therefore*  and 
especially  when  drunk  in  the  disastrous  excess 
now  common  in  Paris,  and  taken,  as  it  frequently 
is,  on  an  empty  stomach,  absinthe  forms  a  chronic 
poison  of  almost  unequalled  virulence,  both  as  an 
irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  as  a 
destroyer  of  the  nervous  system.  The  effect  of 
absinthe  is  to  produce  a  suiterabuiulant  activity  of 
the  brain,  a  cerebral  oxcitomcut,  which  at  first  is 
agreeable;  intoxication  comes  on  rapidly;  the 
head  swims,  and  the  effect  produced  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  poisoning  by  a  narcotic,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  occur  with  an  equal  dose  of  brandy. 
The  effects  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Retulta  of  excessive  drinking, — Firstly  a  feeling 
of  exaltation,  afterwards  the  increased  dose  neces- 
sary to  produce  this  effect  causes  derangement  of 
the  digestion  and  loss  of  a]){)etite  with  intense 
thirst,  then  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  ears, 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  followed  by 
constant  mental  depression  and  anxiety. 

Consiami  drinking, — Pnxluces  uiuscuUr  quiver- 
ings, and  loss  of  strength  and  also  of  hair,  melan- 
choly aspect,  emaciation,  wrinkled  and  sallow 
skin,  lesions  of  the  brain,  paralysis  and  death. 

With  the  absinthe-drinker,  as  with  the  opium- 
eater,  the  excitement  the  spirit  produces  diminishes 
daily  in  intensity.  Each  day  ho  is  obliged  to 
augment  the  dose  in  order  to  bring  himself  up  to 
the  right  pitch.  The  diseases  brought  on  by  the 
excessive  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  are  produced 
with  greater  rapidity  by  the  use  of  aljsinthe. 
Absinthe  was  introduced  into  Franco  after  the 
Algerian  war  of  1844-47  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  advised  to  mix  it  with  water  as  a  febrifuge. 
See  LiQUBUBS. 

ABSUrXHUI.  CigHaOa.  The  bitter  principle 
of  wormwood  {Artemisia  absinthium),  A  hard 
crystalline  solid,  having  an  intensely  bitter  taste ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
less  so  in  ether.  Its  physiological  effects  resemble 
those  of  extract  of  wonnwood. — Dose,  i  gr.  to  2 
gr.,  or  more;  in  dyspepsia;  as  a  stomachic,  to 
promote  the  api)etite,  &c. ;  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  in  intermittents ;  and  in  worms. 
AB8IHTH1UM.  [L.]  See  Adsinthb. 
ABSOLUTS.  Syns,  Abbolutub,  L.;  Ab- 
BOLU,  Fr. ;  Unbedinot,  G.  In  chemistry,  pure, 
unmixed ;  as  absolute  alcohol,  pure  spirit  of  wine, 
t.  e.  free  from  water. 
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ABSORBED— ABSORPTION 


ABSORBED'  (-sorbd').  Sif.  Chilled;  ABSOBBi, 
Ft.  In  painHitg,  a  term  among  French  con- 
noUseuTs,  to  represent  that  state  of  a  picture  in 
which  the  oil  has  sunk  into  the  canvas  or  ground, 
leaving  the  colours  '  flat,'  and  the  touches  indis- 
tinct. The  remedy  consists  in  ruhhing  the  sur- 
face of  the  picture,  previously  well  cleaned*  with 
a  soft  sponge  dipped  in  a  little  drying  oil,  and 
after  some  days  varnishing  it ;  when  it  should  he 
kept  in  a  warm  room  until  perfectly  dry. 

ABSORB'EHT.  J^.  Absobb'bitb,  L.  ;  Ab- 
SOBBANT,  Fr.;  Absobbibbkd,  Ger.  Imbihing; 
that  imbibes  or  sucks  up;  variously  applied  in 
science  and  art.     (See  beUno.) 

Absorbent  Groimd.  In  painHng,  a  picture- 
ground  prepared  wholly  or  chiefly  in  distemper  or 
water  colour,  in  order  that  the  redundant  oil  in 
the  colours  subsequently  applied  may  be  imme- 
diately 'absorbed,'  by  which  expedition  is  per- 
mitted, and  brilliancy  imparted  to  them. 

Absorbent  Powden.  Fine  powders  used  lo- 
cally for  drying  purposes  or  to  allay  irritation, 
sometimes  to  hide  unsightly  patches,  as  in  skin 
diseases,  or  to  give  an  artificial  softness  to  the 
skin  in  form  of  toilet  powder.  The  most  useful 
absorbents  are  kaolin.  Fuller's  earth,  French 
chalk,  starch,  oiide  of  zinc,  calamina,  ozychloride 
of  bismuth,  and  oat  flour.  Mixtures  of  these  are 
perfumed  and  sold  under  fancy  names.  A  drying 
powder  much  used  in  hospitals  is  a  mixture  of  1 
part  zinc  oxide  and  2  parts  starch  powdw. 

Absorbent  Surfkces.  In  the  arts,  these  are 
usually  rendered  non-absorbent,  preliminary  to 
their  being  bronzed,  gilded,  painted,  or  varnished, 
by  giving  them  one,  or  more,  coats  of  thin  size, 
so  as  to  destroy  their  porosity ;  care  being  taken 
to  allow  each  coat  to  become  thorough^  dry 
before  the  application  of  the  next  one;  and  also. 
Anally,  to  remove  any  unabsorbed  excess  of  size 
£rom  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped 
in  warm   wator.    This  applies    to   alababtbb, 

PAPBB,  WOOD,  PLASTBB  0A8T8,  &C. ;  and  to  WALLS 

and  OBiLiKas  which  are  not  exposed  tothe  weather, 
and  which  there  is  not  time  to  prepare  with  dry- 
ing oil.    See  Bbohzikg,  Maps,  YABHiSHnro,  &c. 

Absorption  and  consequent  adherence  in  porous 
moulds,  as  those  of  plaster,  are  usuallv  prevented 
by  thoroughly  saturating  the  pores  of  the  mould 
with  melted  tallow,  or  a  mixture  of  tallow  and 
bees'  wax ;  or  for  delicato  objects  or  the  electro- 
type, with  white  wax.  The  'dry  moulds'  are 
either  heated  before  the  application  of  these  sub- 
stances, or  they  are  boiled  in  them ;  any  portion 
that  may  finally  remain  unabsorbed  being  care- 
fully removed  with  cotton-wool  or  a  soft  rag. 
Another  method  is  to  wash  the  moulds  over  two 
or  three  times  with  drying  oil,  or  to  boil  them  in 
in  it ;  after  which  they  must  be  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  days,  to  dry  and  harden.  Before 
being  used  for  plaster,  composition,  Ac.,  the  sur- 
face of  these  prepared  moulds  require  to  be 
slightly  moistened  with  sweet  oiL 

Plaster  moulds  are  generally  prepared  for  sul- 
phur, wax,  and  gutte-peroha  caste,  by  simply 
placing  them  (upright)  with  the  back  immersed 
m  a  little  water,  contained  in  any  shallow  vessel, 
as  a  saucer  or  plate;  and  letting  them  remain 
there  until  moisture  begins  to  appear  on  the 
surfiioe«    The  materials  to  be  csst^  or  moulded. 


should  then  be  used  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, to  prevent  the  formation  of  air-bubbles. 

The  adherence  of  wax,  or  mixtures  containing 
it,  and  of  gutte  percha,  is  beet  prevented  by 
moistening  the  surface  of  the  mould  (whether  of 
plaster,  metal,  or  gutte  percha),  immediately 
before  use,  with  soft  soap  reduced  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  cream  with  water.  See  Cabtb, 
Moulds,  Elbotbottpb,  Ac. 

AB80RBEBTS.  The  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
vessels,  so  called  from  their  reputed  function,  are 
distinct  from  the  blood-vessels  and  arise  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  ultimately  entering  the 
great  veins  of  the  neck.  The  minority  previously 
oin  into  a  main  trunk,  the  thosaoio  duct,  whiim 
lies  in  front  of  the  vertebrso,  and  opens  into  the 
veins  of  the  left  side  at  the  angle  of  junction  of 
the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins.  The 
absorbente  of  the  alimentary  canal  during  diges* 
tion  carry  a  milky  opaque  fluid,  the  ''chyle^'* 
which  they  absorb  from  the  food,  hence  their 
special  name  **  lacteals." 

Absorbente.  InbotanffBXkdLv^etablspk^siolo^, 
the  origins  of  the  different  vessels  constituting  the 
vasculf^  tissue,  as  they  are  found  in  the  root, 
where  they  imbibe  or  suck  up  the  nutritive  fluids 
from  the  soil.    See  Plakts  and  Vbobtablbs. 

Absorbents.  In  agriculture  and  ehewUstry^ 
substances  which  possess  the  power  of  withdraw* 
ing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  as  soils,  cal- 
cium chloride,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  argillaceous 
earths,  &c.  Also  (but  less  frequentiy)  substances 
which  neutralise  acids;  as  chalk,  lime^  and 
magnesia.  Absorbente  differ  from  '  deliquescent 
salte ' ;  the  latter  attract  moisture  and  dissolve 
in  it ;  whilst  the  former  merely  suck  it  into  their 
pores,  as  a  sponge  does  water.    See  Absobptiov. 

Absorbente.  Syu.  Absobbih'tia,  L.  In 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  substenoes  which  remove 
acidity  from  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Of  these 
the  principal  are — ^magnesia,  carbonate  and  hi- 
corbonate  of  magnesia,  prepared  chalk,  and  the 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  potash,  soda,  and 
ammonia.  The  first  four  are  popularlv  called 
earthy  absorbente;  and  the  othm»  alkaline  ab- 
sorbente.   See  Aktaoidb. 

Absorbente.  In  surgery,  cotton  deprived  of 
ite  oil,  lint»  tow,  wood  wool,  moss,  and  peat. 

Thefollowing  absorbent  mixtures  are  taken  from 
Dr  Kirby's  valuable  work,  *  Selected  Remedies* : 

1.  Infusion  of  rhubarb,  li  oz«;  oompoond 
spirit  of  ammonia,  li  dr. ;  oompound  infusion  of 
gentian  to  6  oz.  Two  teblespoonfuls  to  be  taken 
8  times  a  day. 

2.  Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1\  dr. ;  syrup,  2  dr. ; 
compound  spirit  of  ammonis,  1\  dr. ;  compound 
infusion  of  gentian  to  6  os.  Two  teblespoonfuls 
to  be  teken  8  times  a  day. 

8.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1^  dr. ;  spirite  of  chloro- 
form, li  dr. ;  infusion  of  calumba  to  6  os.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  3  times  a  day. 

ABBORmOV.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sgn.  Absobp'tio, 
li. ;  EivsATTeiTHa,  Qer.  The  act  or  the  power  of 
absorbing,  in  various  applications.    (See  5s2o«9.) 

Absorfrtion.  In  agrieuUmre,  the  power  pos- 
sessed by  soils  of  absorbing  mcnstnre  from  the 
atmosphero.  The  more  a  soil  is  divided  1^  labour 
and  vsgetation,  the  greater  is  ite  absorbent  power, 
and,  consequently,  ite  fertility.    Indeed,  the  latter 
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1  recent  and  didnte^nited  lara.     {Lalit.) 

Ttit  findy  divided  itBte,  mo«t  peoetnbte  by  tlie 
delicUe  flbre*  of  pluiti,  ftppnn  to  derive  iU 
nqieriaT  power  of  >cting  on  atmoipheric  vapour 
baa  the  augmuiUtian  of  Ha  aurface  and  the 
maMplicalioii  of  ita  pointa  of  ontact.  (Urt.) 
Thii  method  of  increasng  the  fertility  of  a  toil 
ii  well  known  to  aeieDtiflc  farmer*,  and  aeldom 
neglected  by  tbem.  (Low/oa.)  That  toll 
"ix  regarded  aa  the  moat  fertile  which  po- 
thii  power  in  tbc  groateat  degree.  Oaiden- 
baa  the  highart  abaorbent  power  of  any  mineral 
nbatanee.     (XmIh.) 

MtOod  ofdtlM^umiKg  the  ABaoBBixs  fowbb 
OV  A  •on.  Take  a  known  weight  of  the  aoil, 
carefnlly  lampled  (abont  1  at-),  apread  it  on  paper. 
and  equae  it  to  the  air  of  a  i^  room  till  it  ceases 
to  kae  weifrht ;  the  difFerence  indicate*  water  lost 
by  era^wrKtion.  Place  the  aample  thos  ur  dried 
in  a  nnall  beaker,  awl  heat  in  an  oil  bath  to  160° 
—letf  C.  (800°— 86(f  Fahr.)  until  it  rease*  to 
hae  weight— obaerve  the  ... 


e  the  soil  »  dried  t 


the  ■ 
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paper  for  twenty-fonr  boon- weigh  again.  The 
gaia  in  weight  is  doe  to  water  abaorbed;  if  this 
amoont  to  1  part  in  50  of  aoil  it  is  lo  far  an  indi- 
txtion  erf  great  agricnltonl  capability.  (6~a"oa.) 
See  under  Soils. 

Abaorptlan.  In  citmiilry,  the  pauage  of  (raaea 
and  TBpoora  into  Uqnid  and  tolid  subatanct^. 
Thna,  water  abaorba  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  lime 
abaorbe  wvter,  charcoal  abaorba  ammoniacal  and 
other  gaata. 

AbMiptkm.  In  wiediean  and  loxicoUg}/,  see 
Hkdiciku  and  Pdisohr. 

AbMiTtdM.    In  yn^iBBSfy,  «ee  EifFLBtrBAOS. 

Abaerptbs.  In  pifiet,  tee  Heat,  Libbt, 
BmlOXKUiov,  Ac. 

Abnrptlon.  In  piftietog^  (animal  and  vege- 
table) the  foDcCion  of  aacking,  or  taking  np,  of 
■tunuiaiate  (ubaUncea,  by  the  '  absorbent  vefieU.' 
It  i*  one  of  the  chief  vital  function!,  the  primary 
object  nf  which  i*  lo  convey  to  the  circulatoi? 
oi^Biu  the  proper  rapply  of  the  materiala  necea- 
Mry  for  the  mpport  and  growth  of  the  body ;  and 
■Qbieqneiitly,  to  remove  and  convoy  to  these  organs 
it*  effete  and  oaelesa  portions,  in  order  to  their 
nltiiiiate  elimination  from  the  syglem. 

Abaorption.  In  nfytry,  the  natural  proceit  by 
wbidi  tamonri  and  their  contents,  morbid  growths, 
and,  wnnetimc*,  even  healthy  glands,  tc,,  are 
grsdnally  taken  up  and  duappear,  by  the  action 
of  lbs  'abaorbent*.' 

AbMTptim  (of  Bnrfaees,  Uonldi>,  Ac.)-  See 
Absokbbht  SiTBiaCM. 

ABSTBBOIVTS.    See  DiTBBaiNTS. 

AB8TSACTB.  Abit&acu,  L.  Solid  powdered 
preparatioDi,  containing  the  aoloble  constituents 
of  the  drag*  from  which  they  arc  mode ;  and 
bearing  a  definite  and  uniform  relation  to  the 
drag  from  which  they  are  made.  They  are  pro- 
pared  by  evaporatiDg  a  tincture  of  the  drug  at  a 
£w  temperature,  mixing  with  dry  lagar  of  milk, 
M  aa  to  make  the  Snal  prodiwt  when  dry  weigh 
fc-H  the  woglit  of  the  drug.  They  were  flrat  in- 
Irodncad  int*  tiie  United  StalM  Pharmacopeia  of 


ACAJOU  VUT.  Syi.  Cabhiw  hdt.  The  fruit 
of  Anaeardium  oceidenlalr,  a  native  of  the  Wat 
Indies,  ii  kidney  shaped,  almnt  an  inch  in  length, 
and  has  a  double  alicll.  The  kernel  ia  oily,  and  ia 
□sed  aa  a  cutamoa  article  of  food  in  the  tropic*. 

ACAaTR'OCXPHALA.  Tbe  ■ei:oiid  natural 
Older  into  which  tbe  Nemathelminthes  or  round 
flrormi  are  divided.  Parasitic  worms,  represented 
by  the  large  thom-headed  worm  (EclUiiorhfmekiu 
ffigai),  occasionally  found  in  the  pig  in  li^uglaiid, 
common  in  France  and  Qermany,  and  also  in  some 
part*  of  the  United  SUtei. 

The  male  is  generally  about  foar  inches  in 
length,  the  female  fifteen  to  twenty-fonr  incbea. 
This  worm  perforates  tbe  intestines  of  the  bog, 
caosing  seriou*  leaions,  and  nltimatcly  deatb. 
According  to  Schneider,  the  egg*  are  discharged 
in  tbe  dong  of  the  pig,  eatan  hy  maggot^  in 
whose  intestines  the  worm  is  developed  j  Uie  mag- 
gots are  eaten  by  the  pigs,  and  the  Echinorhyn- 
chuB  again  reaclit*  sexuai  maturity,  and  produce* 
ova.     Ijee  Wobmb  uid  Fibibites. 

AC'Aai  (-ri).  CL-i  pirn.  Gr.]  Sgn.  AoiB'l- 
DlMs;  Aoab'idE*  (del);  AciBID^tX  (-e-e).  In 
tmlonvilogy,  a  division  of  Aradinidaus,  im'ludiiig 
tlie  mite  a'lid  tick.  All  tbc  species  ai^  either  mi- 
croscopic or  eitremely  minute,  and  possess  such 
tt'nncily  of  life  as  to  renist  for  some  time  the  ac- 
tion of  Ijoiling  water.and  to  live  with  comparative 
impunity  in  alcoliol.  Leuwenhock  had  one  that 
lived  eleven  weeks  glued  on  its  back  to  the  (loiiit 
of  a  needle  without  food.  The  following  are  well 
ACABCS  lUtrMHa'LII,    the    hametl-biig 
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!rTc-),  the  dog-tiek  /  A.  flAO'ouBl,  the  ntgar-mile 
fig.  i)i  A.  bi''bo,  the  eimtimtt  (ftg.  c);  a. 
HOABta'i,  the  it«i-iiutel  (flg.  d).  See  Itch, 
Uamsb,  Paxabiteb,  Pbdiovli.  Scab,  ka. 

AcMU  F*rt9M,  or  ai«iil-iiut«  (6g.  a).  Tbit 
insect  U  f  onnd  onlj  in  dxniAged  flour,  uid  is  more 
nreqaently  met  witn  in  the  dour  of  the  lagitmi- 
tmta  (besna,  peaa)  than  in  that  of  the  gramimam 
(wheat,  rje,  oat). 

Now  and  than  a  eingle  acsnu  may  ooCMionally 
be  fonnd  in  good  Sour,  bnt  evaa  one  shoald  be 
regarded  with  inapicion,  and  the  floor  ibonld 
afterwardi  be  fraqnently  examined  to  tee  if  they 


vincreatinK. 


r  more  properly  Stwrto- 
1  ToUlonlonuu,  ii  a  very  minute  paradte 
commonly  fonnd  tn  the  eeb^cwms  and  hair  folli- 
clee  of  tlie  tace ;  it  is  (^  little  importance,  and  It* 
presence  does  not  indicate  ^sease.    See  LlOB. 

Aoani*  Bacchaii,  or  tugar-niae  {tig.  b).  Moat 
of  the  brown  sugars  of  commerce  are  infested 
by  this  pest,  whldi  it  of  a  site  toffldently  large 


Hifullled  KO  dlam 

to  the  naked  eyi 
method  of  proceeding  will  lead  to  ita  detection. 

Dissolve  S  or  8  teospoonfnls  of  sogar  in  a 
lai|^  winegUas  of  tepid  water,  and  let  the  solu- 
tion remain  for  an  honr  or  bo,  at  the  expiraCion  of 
which  time  the  acari  may  be  found,  some  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  some  attaching  themselves 
to  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  some  at  the  bottom, 
mixed  ap  with  the  copious  and  dark  sediment, 
mode  ap  of  fragments  of  cane,  woody  Bln«,  grit, 
dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which  umally  subside 
on  dissolving  even  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  in 
hot  water.  When  first  hatched  this  acarus  is 
hardlj  visible. 

Acari  of  all  lizes— that  is,  in  all  stages  of 
growth — may  be  met  with  in  matt  samples  of 


tonr. 
DrH 


Aeamt  Slio,  the  eiMtt-nat  (Bg.  o).  The  dry 
and  powdery  parts  of  deoayed  oheese,  wUch  by 
orefnl  watching  may  very  freqaeotly  be  seen 
in  movement,  consist  almost  wholly  of  this  in- 
sect and  thcdr  i^gs  in  di{Fet«nt  tt^es  of  de- 
velopment. The  cheese-mlte  can  hardly  be 
teen  without  the  ^d  of  the  microscope.  They 
are  very  tanadoot  of  life,  even  when  Vept  with- 
out food.    Hr  Blyth  aays  that  under  these  dr> 


„  t toseetbem 
killing  aud  devouring  esch  other ;  and  that  cbecaa 
is  rapidly  destroyed  by  them ;  they  crumble  it  into 


minute  pieces,  and  emit  a  liquid  substance,  which 
causes  the  decayed  parts  to  apread  speedily." 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  being  oipceed  to  a 
strong  heat,  or  by  putting  the  cheese  for  a  short 
time  in  whisky. 

Acana   aeablel,    or    Barooptea  HoailBla,    the 
t'tcA-isMri  (flg.  d).    The  parasitic  character  of 


the  disease  known  as  the  itch  was  flrvt  demon- 
Btrsted  by  Dr  Bononio,  who  on  turning  oat  the 
contents  of  one  of  the  little  bladders  that  show 
themselves  between  the  fingers  of  those  affected 
with  the  oomplsint,  and  [jkciag  the  fiuid  nnder 
the  microscope,  discovered  a  minute  auinial,  very 
nimble  in  its  movements,  covered  with  short 
hairs,  having  a  short  headi  a  pur  of  strong 
mandibles  or  cutting.]  aws,  and  dght  legs, 
terminating  in  remarkable  appendages,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  sucker  and  setae. 

It  has  no  eyes  ;  bnt  when  disturbed  it  quickly 
draws  in  its  head  and  feet,  and  then  somewhat 
reaemhles  the  tortoise  in  appearance,  ite  march 
being  precisdy  the  same.  It  usually  lays  tea  to 
fifteen  eggs,  which  are  carefully  deposited  in 
furrowa  un<kr  the  skin,  and  ranged  in  pairs  g 
these  are  hatohed  in  about  ten  days  to  a  fort- 

"To  find  the  itch-insect,"  says  Mr  Jabei 
Hi^g,  "the  operator  most  cajefally  examine  the 
parts  tnrroonding  each  pnstule ;  he  will  then  see 
a  red  line  or  spot  communicating  with  itj  tUs 
part,  and  not  the  pustule,  must  be  probed  with  a 
fine-pointed  instrument.  The  operator  must  not 
be  disappointed  by  repeated  failures." 
ACCUIKBTB.  First  aid  to  the  injnred  ia  often 
matter  of  the  most  urgent  imporianoe^  as  a 
vtry  small  Mnoant  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do 
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of  ftcddflDt^  aad  itill  more  a  knowledge 
of  vfaat  md  to  do,  may  be  the  means  of  Mving  a 
very  laige  amoant  of  snflering  and  even  life.  It 
if  beyond  tike  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  treatment,  bat  under  the  teparate 
luadi^  win  be  foimd  a  brief  epitome  of  tiie  in- 
unctions nsnally  giv<sn  to  '  Ambalance  Classes ' 
for  the  namediato  treatment  of  the  more  common 
iBJnxies  and  acddents.  See  Btbvs,  Bitis, 
BunDivo^  CHOxnve,  Collapsb,  I>iblooatioii8, 
DBOWHive,  DBUvnnms,  Kab,  Etb,  Efi- 
iMBBTf  FAivmre,  Fraoti7ki,  Feu,  HAVonre, 
LiMBHiBiUTT,  Mnm,  NABOonoB,  Non,  Pjju- 
LOEB,  FoisaRnre,   Bjnovi,  Spbaixs,  Smros, 

SvaHZBOKX,  TBXPBEATina,  ToimviQiTXT. 

AOCLHIAXB,  or  ACGIJ'XATISE.  In  hoiamy 
and  Mo»logy,  to  inmre  a  pbmt  or  animal  to  a 
cfimate  to  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  When  io 
innred  it  is  said  to  be  aoclimatxd.  In  SMcfi- 
CHM,  to  faabitDate  the  body  to  a  foreign  climate, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  peculiarly  liable  to  its 
endemic  diseases;  or  to  beoome  so  habituated. 
Urns,  a  person  who  has  resided  sereral  years  at 
New  Orleans  without  an  attack  of  yellow  fever, 
or  hanng  had  an  attack  has  latisfMtorily  re- 
eorered,  is  said  to  be  AOOLi^MATiaBD. 

ACOOM'PAfllMJUTB.    In  eoohery  and  iloass- 


AOOOUST-BOOKS,  8IZI8  Of .    See  Papib. 

AOCUKULATIOV.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  ^a.  Aoou- 
xiriiA'Tio,  L.  In  wtedmrn^  a  term  applied 
when  the  effects  of  the  first  dose  of  any  sub- 
■tance  still  continue  when  the  leeond  is  auninis* 
tered  (accumulation  of  action) ;  or  when  several 
doses  of  insoluble  substances  remain  inactive  in 
tiie  system  until  their  energy  is  developed  by 
fKiwnii^J  inlluenoe  (aooumulation  of  doses).  See 
Mkdicibbb,  P0I8OBB,  &c. 

ACCUMULATOR.    See  Elxcttbio  Light. 

A.  C.  S.  A  mixture  used  as  an  anasthetic  and 
approved  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society.  Where  deep  and  pro- 
longed anesthesia  is  required  it  is  considered 
to  be  safer  and  quite  as  effective  as  chloroform. 
Especially  useful  in  cases  of  midwifery.  The 
fonnnla  is  as  foQows: — Absolute  alcohol  one  vol- 
ume, chloroform  two  volumes,  pure  ether  three 
Tolnmes. 

AGEFHALA.  The  Molluscs  are  lometimes 
divided  into  Encephala  and  Aoephala,  according 
as  they  have,  or  have  not,  a  distinctly  differen- 
tiated head.  The  Acephala  comprise  the  bivalve 
shellfish,  or  Lamellibnuichiata,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called. 

ACBEB'ITT.  %».  Acbbb'itas,  L.  ;  AcBBBiri, 
Fr.;  Hbbbioxbit,  Qer.  In  ehemUtiy,  Ac, 
soornen,  with  bitterness  and  astringency,  or 
harshness.    See  Ctdbb,  Fbuit,  Wibb,  Ac. 

ACBS'CEVT.  ^^M.  AoBB'CBirs,  L.;  A0B8- 
OBVT,  Al&BBLBT,  Fr. ;  Savblioh,  Oer.  In 
cktmittty,  Ac^  growing  sour;  slightiy  tart  or 
add ;  having  a  tendency  to  sourness,  or  to  run 
into  the  acetic  fermentation,  as  wine,  beer,  malt- 
wort,  Ac  Hence,  AOBS^cnnroB  or  aobs'obhot 
[oeeeeeiifHa,  L.;  aeeeeenee,  aigreur,  Fr.;  fdnr- 
UeUbeU^  Oer.),  the  tendency  to  beoome  slightly 
add,  or  the  quality  of  being  so.  See  AoBTinOA- 
raoB,  MAur-UQVOfBi,  Wxhb,  Wobt,  Ao. 

AiCBTAnim*    Sm  Avtxybbbzv. 


ACETATE.  Qjfn,  L&wtAA,  L. ;  AOBtATB,  Fr. ; 
EsaiMAUBB  Salsb,  Qer.  A  salt  of  acetic  add. 
The  word,  as  commonly  used,  refers  to  metidlic 
salts,  such  ss  potassium  Acetate,  KC}H,0{,  and 
lead  acetate,  I1>(C,H,0s),;  but  it  also  ^pUes,  of 
course,  to  salts  of  organic  basci,  e.ff,  morphine 
acetate,  C^jYi^O^CfiJ:^  and  to  acetic  ethers, 
e.g.  ethylic  aoeUte,  Cjifi.CjELfi. 

PreparaHom,  See  under  Acsno  AofiD  and  the 
req)ective  metals.  Speaking  generally,  they  may 
all  be  prepared  by  direct  solutum  of  the  ozideb 
hydroxide  or  carbonate  of  the  metal  in  dilute 
acetic  add,  or,  in  some  cases,  from  anotiier  acetate 
by  double  decomposition. 

FroperUee,  ^e.  All  the  normal  acetates  are 
more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  some  of  them 
being  veiy  deliquescent,  and  many  are  also  soluUe 
in  alcohol.  They  are  all  decomposed  upon  heating, 
most  of  them  yielding  carbon  dioxide,  acetone  ami 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  those  with  weak  bases 
giving  off  a  portion  of  their  acid  as  such ;  at  a 
full  red  heat  the  acetates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  are 
converted  into  carbonates ;  whilst  tlw  other  me- 
tallic acetates  leave  behind  the  oxide  or  meti^. 
The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline  acetates 
soon  turn  mouldy,  and  suffer  decomposition.  No 
more  of  them  should  therefore  be  dissolved  at 
once  than  is  required  for  immediate  use. 

Teetefor  (also  applicable  in  the  case  of  acetic 
add).    The  acetates  are  recognised : 

(a)  By  thdr  giving  off  the  vapour  of  acetic 
add,  recognisable  by  its  peculiar  and  pungent 
odour,  on  the  addition  of  moderately  strong  sul- 
phuric add. 

{JUS  By  their  evolving  the  pleasant-smelling 
acetic  ether  when  gently  warmed  with  a  mixture 
of  about  equal  pMts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
add  and  ipirits  of  wine. 

(o)  When  metallic  acetates  are  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  acetone,  (CH.)]CO,  is  given  off, 
and  can  be  recognised  at  once  by  its  characterittie 
odour. 

{d)  When  ferric  chloride,  Fe|C1«,  is  added  to  a 
neutral  acetate,  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red 
colour  owing  to  the  fortnation  of  ferric  acetate. 
On  boiling  (if  the  acetate  is  in  excess),  the  whole 
of  the  ferric  lalt  present  is  precipitated  as  basic 
ferric  acetate.  The  cold  red  liquid  is  not  deco- 
lourised on  the  addition  of  mercuric  chloride, 
HgOly  and  is  not  taken  up  by  ether  on  agitation 
with  the  latter  (difference  from  thiocyanates),  but 
it  is  readily  destroyed  on  the  addition  of  cold  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hvdrochlorio  add  (difference  from 
meconates).  in  applying  this  test  to  acetate  of 
lead  (from  which  ferric  chloride  would  precipitate 
lead  chloride,  PbCl)),  or  to  insoluble  basic  acetates 
generally,  the  latter  should  first  be  converted 
into  acetate  of  soda  by  digesting  them  with  sodic 
carbonate  and  filtering.  Should  the  filtrate  now 
be  alkaline  from  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it 
must  be  neutralised  by  hydrochloric  add  before 
adding  the  ferric  chloride. 

ACETIC  ACID.  H(CsH/)2).  8jf%,  AciDVM 
AOtooUH,    L. ;     AOIDB   AOBTIQUl,   Fr. ;    kOTDO 

Aoinoo,  It. ;  EssieBAiTBB,  Oer. 

M.  Pt.  le-S*'  C.  (61-r  F.);  B.  Pt.  11S*8'  C. 
(288^  F.) ,  8p.  gr.  at  (f  C,  1-0701. 

Oocmrenee,    Acetic  acid  occurs  in  the  Juices  of 
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many  plants,  especially  of  trees,  and  in  certain 
animal  secretions. 
iVvp.     It  is  prepared : 

1.  By  the  oxidation  of  alcohol : 

(a)  In  the  form  of  vinegar  by  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation of  liquids  containing  alcohol,  such  as 
wine,  beer,  &c. 

(b)  As  the  more  or  less  pure  dilute  acid,  through 
the  agency  of  platinum  black.  This  method,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  called  a  technical  one,  as  the 
apparatus  required  is  expendve,  and  the  loss  of 
alcohol  by  evaporation  very  considOTable.  It  need 
not,  therefore,  be  described  here  further  than  by 
saying  that  the  vapour  from  dilute  (not  strong) 
spirits  of  wine,  contained  in  a  series  of  small 
shallow  vessels,  is  allowed  to  pass  over  platinum 
black,  placed  in  watch-glasses,  one  of  which  is 
supported  over  each  vessS  containing  the  alcohol. 
The  whole  series  is  arranged  in  a  fflass  case,  and 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  21**— 3^  C.  (70^—90° 
Fahr.),  in  sunshine^  if  possible,  care  being  taken 
to  regulate  the  access  of  air  properly.  The 
finely  divided  platinum  promotes  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol  (C,HeO)  to  acetic  acid  (C^Hfii). 

2.  As  pyroligneous  acid,  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation <i  wood. 

The  articles  upon  (1)  Vin^ar,  (2)  PyroUg* 
neouM  aoid,  and  (4)  Aoetatet,  must  be  read  in  the 
order  named  in  coigunction  with  this  one  (8), 
which  will  be  restricted  to  the  preparation,  Ac.,  of 
acetic  acid,  either  '  glacial '  or  in  aqueous  solution. 

The  following  are  the  chief  processes  at  present 
adopted  for  the  obtaining  of  the  add : 

L  Ytovcl  the  Aeetatea  in  the  moist  way  : 

a.  From  aoetatb  ot  soda  : 

1.  Commercial  acetate  of  soda  (t.a.  the  'pure 
acetate'  of  the  pyroligneous  add  works)  is  placed 
in  a  stout  copper  still  (or  in  vessels  such  as  are 
described  below),  and,  a  deep  cavity  having  been 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  about  86%  of 
sulphuric  acid  of  a  sp.  gr.  not  less  than  1*84  is 
poured  in.  The  whole  is  then  thoroughly  and 
quickly  mixed  with  a  large  wooden  spatula,  the 
head  of  the  still  luted  on,  and  the  distillation 
conducted  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  receiver  bdng 
changed  as  soon  as  the  distillate  beg^  to  acquire 
a  slight  empyreumatic  odour.  The  product,  when 
the  process  is  well  managed,  is  an  almost  colour- 
less add  of  fully  1*06  sp.  gr.,  and  contfdning 
about  40%  of  pure  add.  Any  trace  of  colour  or 
empyreuma  is  removed  by  agitation  with  some 
well-washed  and  recently  ignited  wood  charcoal, 
or  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  freshly  ignited 
animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  filtration  through 
a  calico  bag  filter;  or,  by  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
a  fortnight  in  barrels  containing  some  beechwood 
diips ;  or  also  by  rectification  with  2%  to  8%  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese,  or 
red  oxide  of  Imd.  A  little  acetic  ether  is  added 
by  some  manufacturers  to  impart  to  the  add  a 
pleasant  aroma.  After  this  it  is  ready  for  sale, 
dther  as  the  ordinary  acetic  acid  or  pure  pyro- 
ligneous add  of  commerce*  or,  after  dilution,  &o., 
as  vinegar.  In  this  process  shallow  vessels  of 
wood  or  of  copper,  which  are  made  without  rivets 
or  solder  (unless  it  be  silver  solder)  in  those  parts 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  add,  are  generally 
employed.  A  odl  of  drawn  copper  pipe,  heated 
hy  flteam  at  a  pressure  of  80  to  401ba.  to  the  inch. 


traverses  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  supplies  the 
necessary  heat.  The  refrigerator  and  adapter  are 
made  of  well-cooled  earthenware,  Berlin  ware,  or 
gUss.  Another  common  form,  which  is  ev«n  more 
convenient,  is  a  stout  copper  still  furnished  wiAli  m 
strong  iron  jacket  to  hold  high-preesnre  steam* 
Occasionally  the  space  between  the  still  and  the 
jacket  is  filled  with  sand,  oil,  tallow,  or  fanhle 
metal,  in  which  case  the  apparatus  is  set  in  brick- 
work and  heated  by  a  naked  fire.  Earthenivare 
stills  are  also  frequently  used;  sometimes  also 
wcHrms  and  condensers  of  diver  or  silvered  copper, 
the  latter  with  great  advantage.  With  a  leaden 
worm  the  product  is  always  contaminated  by 
lead.  A  lute  (if  any)  made  of  linseed  meal  and 
water,  with  or  without  a  little  plaater  ef  Paris, 
may  be  employed,  but  flat  bands  and  short  tubes 
of  vulcanised  India  rubber  are  mndi  more  effi- 
cient. 

In  the  preparation  of  pure  add,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  acetate .  of  soda  does  not  contain 
common  salt  (derived  from  the  carbonate  used  in 
manufacturing  the  acetate),  as  the  latter  thus 
yields  hydrochloric  acid  during  the  distillation. 
Crystallised  acetate  of  soda,  NaCiH,Q,4>8H,0« 
which  loses  two  fifths  of  its  weight  by  thoroogh 
drying,  may  be  safely  dried  at  a  tempeiatuxe  of 
205**— 232^  C.  (400f— 460"  F.),  provided  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  ignition  through  sparluk  A 
lower  temperature  is,  however,  quite  suffident  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystallisation. 
It  is  known  to  be  free  from  water  by  its  assuming^ 
the  appearance  of  an  oily  liquid  when  hot ;  if,  on 
besting,  it  emits  fumes,  it  is  suffering  decom- 
position. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  obtained  as  a  bye  product 
is  retumeid  to  the  pyroligneous  add  maimfae- 
turer,  who  employs  it  to  decompose  firesh  acetate 
of  lime. 

Glacial  acetic  add  (t.0.  the  pure  oompoond 
C,H409),  which  is  crystaUine  bek>w  16-6''  C. 
(61 -r  F.),  is  got  from  the  above  add  of  1*05 
sp.  gr.  by  distilling  it  with  fused  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. The  distillate  is  run  into  a  refrigerator, 
and  the  crystals  thus  formed  are  drained  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  4*^—7^  C.  (40^—46'' 
F.),  after  which  they  are  removed  to  a  warmer 
place,  to  liquefy  them ;  the  liquid  is  then  agitated 
with  a  little  peroxide  of  lead  and  redistiU«),  this 
process  bdng  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  acid 
crystallises  at  10*5''  C.  (5^  F.).  The  product  is 
the  glacial  acetic  add  of  commerce.  The  above 
are  the  processes  usually  adopted  on  the  large 
scale  in  this  country. 

According  to  Jf«2f0s#,  pure  glacial  acetic  acid 
is  best  obtained  by  distilling  pure  and  dry  acetate 
of  potash  with  an  excess  of  fairly  pure  strong 
acetic  add,  rejecting  the  first  portion  of  the  dis- 
tiUate. 

2.  Jf.  Molleraf9  process — without  distillation. 
Pure  commercial  acetate  of  soda,  in  coarse  powder, 
is  placed  in  a  hard  glased  stoneware  or  fflasspan 
or  recdver  set  in  a  cool  situation,  and  86%  to 
86%  of  sulphuric  add  (of  1*848  sp.  gr.)  added,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  add  may  fiow  under  the 
powder,  and  little  heat  be  venerated  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  covered 
for  some  hours,  when  crystals  of  sulphate  of  sods 
are  found  to  have  separated  oa  the  botloaaand 
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■daoC  Ihe  vemt^  acetic  sod— putlj  liq«id  and 
pHtlyin  cgyrtilii  fliling  the  upper  pert.  The 
tnper&tore  being  now  raieed  to  a  p<^iit  Ugh 
eBMgfa  to  Isqaeff  the  emtak  of  acetic  acid  (t. «. 
to  ir— 18°  C^  or  er--66^  F.),  the  fluid  it 
poorad  ofl^  and  a  email  quantity  of  pue  acetate 
of  ILse  added  to  it  gradnally,  until  it  ceaeeeto 
jidd  any  tiaoe  of  fne  anlphiiric  add  on  erapo- 
ntifln.  After  enfficient  repoee  it  ie  decanted  for 
UB.  An  excellent  commei^al  itrong  acetic  add 
ii  thm  obtained  without  dietillation,  from  which 
a  rtrang  and  perfectly  pore  add  may  be  prepaied 
by  ractification,  and  glacial  add  by  refrigeration. 
If»  boverery  the  proceee  be  badly  managed,  or  if 
ths  doe  proportions  of  the  ingrediente  be  not 
euefnlly  obeenred,  the  product  wiU  be  contami- 
nated either  with  avlphnrie  add  or  with  Mlie.  It 
ii  iIm  important  to  the  soeceM  of  tbie  procem 
tbat  it  be  carried  oat  in  well-oooled  reieele  in  a 
eod  apartmeni.  The  above  plan  of  inperseding 
a  twwbliwiimu  distillation  ie  one  of  the  greateet 
improvnaenti  yet  introdnoed  in  the  mannfactare 
of  acetif  acid. 

S.  LM^s  proceee.  This  ie  eoMntially  the 
mme  as  pBoceee  No.  1,  but  for  operations  on  a 
miallff  scale.  8  parts  of  pore  acetate  of  eoda, 
tboron^ily  dried  and  finely  powdered,  are  phused 
IB  a  capadoos  retort  or  flttk,  connected  with  a 
Im^m  eondeneer  in  the  neoal  way,  and  9*7  parts 
of  pare  concentrated  solphnric  add  are  poured 
ofer  them.  The  heat  derdoped  bT  the  mixing 
■ofioes  to  drive  over  one  dghth  of  the  soetic  add. 
Hest  is  next  caotioasly  appUed,  dther  a  sand-bath 
or  low  gas  flame  being  nsed,  and  continued  until 
the  contents  of  the  retort  beoome  quite  liquid. 
Ibe  ifistUlate  consists  of  2  parts  A  very  pure 
•dd,  containing  only  20%  of  water,  from  which 
ghdal  add  may  be  got  as  above.  If  a  flask  be 
used  instead  of  a  retort,  there  wiU  be  lees  danger 
of^  any  sulphuric  acid  spirting  over  into  the  re- 
cmr.  The  excess  of  the  latter  acid  remaining 
in  the  retort  may  dther  be  recovered  by  dbtilla- 
Uon,  or  the  whole  reddue  may  be  uied  for  de- 
composing a  fresh  quantity  of  acetate. 

h.  From  ACBTATB  OV  POTASH  : 

The  salt,  fused  and  powdered,  is  mixed  with 
50%  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as 
abovsu 

fl.  From  AOSTATB  OV  LXAD  : 

1.  4  parts  dried  aeetate  an  distiUed  with  1 
partoilof  vitrioL 

2.  {JDoUJkst^  Concentrated  Acetic  Acid.) 
12  oz.  diy  acetate  of  lead  are  distilled  with  6  oi. 
nlphoric  add ;  the  distilUte  amounts  to  7  ox. 

i.  From  agbtati  ov  iuu  : 


1.  By  mixing  and  distilling  it  in  a  oopper 
vemd  with  hydrochloric  add  of  1*16  to  1*16  sp. 
gr.  The  proportion  of  add  to  be  taken  must  ob- 
viously depend  on  the  composition  of  the  acetate,  in 
which  the  amounts  of  lime,  present  as  oxide  or  car- 
bonate, and  acetate,  Ca(€^sO|),,  must  previously 
be  determined.  To  take  an  example:  Should 
the  acetate  contain  60%  to  70%  Oa(C,H  A)» 
100  parU  of  it  are  taken  for  90  to  96  parte 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*16  sp.  gr.,  and  26  parte 
of  water  (  mednl).  When  the  proper  proportions 
are  used,  the  dittillatf  givee  a  scarcely  perceptible 
chmd  (of  silver  chloride)  when  tested  with  nitrate 
of  silver  solution.  Any  resin  found  floating  on  the 
mixed  ingrediente  .should  be  carefully  skimmed 
off  before  distiUaUon.  The  product,  whose 
strength  of  oourse  varies  with  that  of  the  hydro- 
chloric add  employed,  is  only  slightly  coloured 
and  empyrenmatic,  and  is  fit  for  various  manu- 
facturing purposee.  When  dilute  hydrochloric 
add  b  used,  the  dlstilktion  is  very  reguhir  and 
the  temperature  doee  not  rise  above  100° — 120^ 
C.  (212^^248°  F.),  whereby  the  danger  of  con- 
tamination with  other  producte  from  the  acetate 
of  lime  is  much  lessened. 

2.  An  importent  improvement  in  the  production 
of  acetic  acid  from  acetete  of  lime  consiste  in  the 
addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  the  latter  in 
quantity  snficient  to  form  the  orystelline  com- 
pound, CaCV  Ca(CtH,0,),  -¥  10H.O.  The  mixed 
solutions  are  evaporated  repeatedly  to  a  density  of 
1*246  {Wf  Bauine).  and  the  crystab  romovedeach 
time.  By  this  method  white  cryttels  of  the  shove 
compound  may  be  prepared  iVom  brown,  or  even 
black,  acetete  of  lime.  These  are  then  purified 
by  treatment  with  animsl  charcoal  and  recrvttel- 
lisation,  and  Anally  distilled  with  hydrochloric 
Bcid. 

8.  An  acid  sui&dently  strong  and  pure  for 
many  ordinary  purposes  may  be  obtained  without 
distilUtion,  by  cautiously  adding  60  parte  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  6  psrte  of  water  (not  the 
reverse),  and  pouring  this  on  100  parte  of  well- 
dried  acetate  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  digested 
with  occasional  agitetion  in  a  nearly  closed  stone- 
ware or  glass  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted 
and  strsined. 

XL  From  the  AeHat^t  per  se ; 

a.   From   aobtatb    ov   ooppbb  :— Abomatio 

TIinOABt;  SpIBIT  of  TBBDIOBIBf;  8FIBITU8 
TBKBBI8,t  L.  I   EbPBIT  DB  TBNUB,   Fr. ;    AOIPUM 

AOBTIOVM,  Ph.  L.  1787.  Before  pyroligneous 
add  was  known,  there  was  only  one  method  of 
obtaining  itrong  vinegar  practised  bv  chemiste, 
vis.  by  the  dry  dirtillation  of    verdigris.    The 


i^^S,  Glut  recdren. 

C,Btn»«ne  retort. 

0.  lotUe  eootatniag  vinefsr. 


KS  a  M,  Busittt  eoiita)ning  water. 
F  F  FFt  StipporU  for  basini. 
€f,  Welter  lafety'tube. 
S,  8apply-pipe  of  cold  water. 


/  /  /  /,  Coeki  to  iupply  weier  to  the  basins. 

/,  Water  main. 

L,  Adnpter  connecting  retort  and  globea. 
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process  is  as  follows: — Crystallised  verdigris 
racetate  of  copper,  Ca(C|Hs03)2  +  H^O),  carefully 
dried  by  a  g^tie  lieat,  is  introduced  into  a  large 
stoneware  retort  (see  figure),  the  bottom  of  which 
has  been  preyiously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  clay 
and  horse-dung,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  fire.  The  relort  is  next  placed  in  a 
suitable  furnace,  and  connected  by  means  of  an 
adapter  with  three  or  four  tubulated  globes,  the 
last  of  which  must  have  a  vertical  tubulature,  to 
which  a  double  Welter^ s  safety  tube  Is  attached ; 
the  other  end  of  the  safety  tube  dips  into  a  vessel 
half  filled  with  distilled,  vm^ar,  while  the  funnel 
portion  is  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  globes 
are  kept  cool  in  basins  of  water  through  which  a 
stream  is  constantly  fiowing,  the  upper  portions 
being  further  covered  with  wet  cloths.  The  heat 
of  the  retort  must  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to 
have  a  fairly  steady  distillation.  When  no  more 
vapour  comes  over,  the  acid  (which  contains  traces 
of  copper,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  redistilled) 
is  collected  from  the  various  bulbs,  and  rectified 
fh>m  a  glass  (not  metal)  retort,  with  a  suitable 
condensmg  arrangement.  The  retort  should  not 
be  more  than  half  full,  and  its  tube  should  be  so 
bent  over  the  blowpipe  as  to  give  it  the  form  of  a 
low  arch,  which  prevents  any  spirting  over.  The 
distillation  must  be  discontinued  b^ore  all  the 
acid  has  passed  over,  as  the  last  portion  is 
apt  to  injure  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the 
rest.  The  first  portions  being  very  weak,  the 
distillate  may  be  collected  in  separate  fractions  if 
wanted. 

Good  diacetate  of  copper,  if  properly  distilled  in 
this  way  at  a  tempersture  of  204"^— 298''  C.  (400° 
—660°  F.),  yields  fully  half  its  own  weight  of  a 
greenish-coloured  acid  of  about  1*061  sp.  gr., 
and  containing  above  50%  C3H4O2.  201bs.  of 
the  acetate  yield  0)  lbs.  crude  acid,  and  leave 
a  residue  of  about  6i  lbs.  of  metollic  copper 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal ;  the  remainder  (t. «. 
nearly  one  fifth  of  the  acid  in  the  acetate)  is  de- 
composed by  the  heat  and  lost.  The  above  9}  lbs. 
of  crude  acid  yield,  on  fractionation,  \  lb.  acid  of 
1-023  sp.  gr.,  8  lbs.  of  1*042,  and  6  lbs.  of  1*066. 
In  the  first  distillation  the  strongest  acid  is  found 
in  the  third  receiver,  and  the  weakest  in  the  first. 
The  acid  obtained  in  this  way  has  a  pleasant 
aroma,  whence  its  use  as  aromatic  vinegar  and  in 
perfumery.  It  is  the  radical  vinegar  of  the  al- 
chemists. The  residue  left  in  the  retort,  b^ng  in 
a  very  fine  state  of  division,  may  take  fire  spon- 
taneously when  air  is  allowed  to  enter ;  caution 
must  therefore  be  observed  with  regard  to  it.  In 
this  process  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  over- 
firing,  as  thereby  the  yield  is  lessened  and  the 
quality  of  the  acid  ii^ured. 

In  all  the  methods  (leaving  the  last  out  of 
account)  just  ^ven  for  the  manufacture  of  acetic 
acid,  the  product  becomes  more  concentrated  in 
proportion  to  the  dryness  of  the  acetate  and  the 
strength  of  the  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
employed.  By  using  the  one  dry  and  the  other 
concentrated,  glacial  acid  may  always  be  obtained 
by  collecting  separately  the  last  two  fifths  that 
come  over,  and  submitting  this  to  refrigeration. 

In  distilling  weak  solutions  of  acetic  acid, 
it  is  found  useful  to  add  from  26%  to  30%  of 
sodium  chloride,  which   raises  the  boiling  tem- 


perature of  the  liquid,  and  thus  enables  the 
to  pass  over  more  easily  (Stein) ;  should  any  free 
sulphuric  acid  be  present,  sulphate  of  sodiam 
must  obviously  be  added  instead  of  the  chloride. 
Unless  this  addition  be  made,  the  whole  of  the 
acid  cannot  be  obtained  without  distillation  to 
dryness  and  consequent  generation  of  empyreuma. 
The  acetic  acid  of  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
obtained  from  the  acetates  of  soda  and  lime. 
The  principal  supply  of  crude  acetate  of  soda 
is  from  America,  Korway,  and  Sweden,  but 
much  is  also  obtained  from  our  home  manu- 
factories. 

Impurities  in  Acetic  Acid.  The  acid  of  com- 
merce, being  commonly  prepared  by  distilling  the 
acetates  of  soda  or  lime  with  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  is  liable  to  contain  traces  of  these 
acids,  and  also  of  sulphurous  add.  Sulphmrio 
acid  and  sulphates  are  tested  for  by  the  addition 
of  barium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add.  Sul^ 
phurous  acid  and  sulphites  are  detected  by  adding 
more  than  enoueh  chloride  of  barium  to  predpi- 
tate  all  the  sulphuric  acid  present,  filtering,  and 
then  adding  bromine  water  to  the  filtrate,  when 
a  fresh  predpitato  of  barium  sulphate  is  tiirown 
down  if  any  sulphurous  add  or  sulphite  is  present. 
Sffdroehlorie  cund  and  chlorides  are  tested  for  by 
the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  add. 
Copper  and  lead  are  tested  for  thus :  A  suf&dent 
quantity  of  the  add  is  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk,  diluted  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric add  added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  the  solution,  when — if  lead  or 
copper  is  present — a  brown  or  black  colouration 
or  predpitate  is  produced.  Should  the  liquid  to 
be  tested  contain  much  organic  matter,  it  must 
first  be  evaxK)rated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited 
on  porcelain,  and  the  ash  dissolved  in  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid. 

"  A  delicate  test  for  copper  is  the  red-brown 
predpitete  or  colouration  produced  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassic  f erro- 
cyanide,  E4Fe(CN)e,  dther  to  the  original  liquid, 
or  to  the  same  concentrated  by  evaporation  and 
then  diluted  again  with  water.  If  iron  be  present 
in  such  quantity  as  to  give  a  blue  precipitate  and 
thus  interfere  with  the  reaction,  it  must  first  be 
removed  by  the  addition  of  bromine  water  and 
then  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the  copper  sought 
for  in  the  filtrate  after  acidifving  it  with  hydro- 
chloric or  acetic  acid"  (Allen). 

Salts  of  Ume  are  tested  for  by  partially  neu- 
tralising the  solution  with  ammonia  and  add* 
ing  oxalate  of  ammonium.  Smpyreumatic  sub* 
stances :  the  acid  is  neutralised  exactly  with  sodic 
carbonate,  and  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  warm 
liquid  observed. 

Properties,  Pure  acetic  add  {C^Ufi^  is  at 
low  tmperatures  a  colourless,  crystalline,  hygro- 
scopic solid,  and  above  16-6**  C.  (61*7**  F.)  a 
colourless,  mobile  liquid  of  pungent  sour  taste 
and  odour,  which  distils  unchanged  and  blisters 
the  skin.  A  small  addition  of  water  lowers  the 
melting  point  considerably,  e.  g,  an  acid  con- 
tfuning  18%  of  water  melts  below  0°;  after 
the  addition  of  water  reaches  a  certain  point,  the 
melting  temperature  rises  again.  On  mixing  with 
water,  heat  is  evolved,  and  there  is  a  contnction 
in  volume  until  28%  of  water  is  present  (corres- 
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pondiog  to  the  fononla  QAOy  Bfi),    lliis 

faw  a  biglMr  speebte  gmrity  thaa  the  ghuael,  to 

tbaft  either  ooncenttfttion  or  dilution  deeieeaee  its 

denaitj.    Ackb  of  48%  and  100%  have  aboat 

the  auae  epeciftc  gmnty  (tee  taUe).    The  acid 

of  the  British  Phannaoopoeia  oontuns  88%   by 

wdght^  and  has  a  deosity  of  1*044.    Dilate  acetic 

sdd(B.P.)  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  volume  of  the 

abo^e  with  seren  of  water ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity 

of  1H)06  and  ocmtains  4-27%   add.     The  glacial 

■eetic  add  of  the  Pharmacopona  ii  said  to  have  a 

density  of  1-0G5  to  1-066,  and  to  contain  at  least 

9»S%  of  add.     It  shoold  crystaUise  at  VV  C  (84'' 

F.X  »d  remain  solid  till  heated  above  SiTC.  (48^ 

v.).    The  gladal  add  shodd  contun  at  least  97% 

C|E|Q|.    This  can  be  tested  by  shaking  no  one 

volonieof  the  sample  with  nine  volmnes  oil  of  tor* 

pottins^  when  eomplete  solution  occors  if  it  oon- 

tehis97%  or  over.    Samples  containing  99*5%  of 

sdd  are  miscible  with  tmpentine  in  all  proportions. 

Absehite  acetic  add  is  misdble  In  all  proportions 

with  water,  alcohol*  and  ether.    It  is  a  good 

tdvent  for  essential  oils,  camphor,  resins,  Ac, 

sod  for  many  metallic  salts  insolnUe  in  water. 

The  viponr  given  off  from  the  boiling  liquid  is 

nifluamable  and  boms  with  a  blue  flame.    Acetic 

add  is  exceedingly  stable  and  ^Acolt  to  oxidiss^ 

even  ehromic  adld  having  no  effect  upon  it. 

^  JiywealJgyhpfa,  U9m,S^e,    In  its  concentrated 

form  aoetic  add  ads  like  the  mineral  adds  ss  a 

oorrMive  poison,  dissolving  and  destroying  the 

tifluss;  and,  when  used  as  a  poison,  which  is  a 

oonpsrativdy  rare  occarrenoe,  or  taken  by  acd- 

dent,  which    is  somewhat  <UiBoalt  on  account 

of  its  strong  and  penetrating  odour,  it  causes 

desth  in  the  same  way  as  the  mineral  adds.    See 

Ptmorara. 

It  is  used  externally  as  a  mbefsdent,  sometimes 
■■  a  vesicant  and  escharotic;  the  gladal  add  is 
the  most  effective  for  theie  purposes.  One  of  its 
BUMt  fJMniliar  applications  is  ss  a  com  solvent,  for 
which  purpose  its  power  of  softening  and  dissolv- 
ing the  epithelial  tissues  renders  it  a  suitable 
>gent.  Considerably  diluted,  it  is  often  of  much 
wrviee  in  fevers,  for  sponging  the  surface  of  the 
)^7»  producing  as  it  does  a  cooling  and  refresh* 
tug  effect  upon  the  skin ;  used  in  thu  way  it  also 
wrves  to  check  excessive  perspiration.  In  thera- 
peutics its  chief  appHeation  is  as  a  solvent.  The 
we  of  acetic  add  in  the  form  of  vinegar  as  a  dii- 
infeetant  is  very  andent,  and  there  still  exist,  in 
niay  parts  of  England,  stones,  on  which  money 
wfaidi  had  been  dieted  in  vinegar  was  deposited 
doriog  outbreaks  of  the  plague,  in  payment  for 
goods  left  near  the  same  root  by  those  who  wished 
to  leU,  but  who  were  afraid  of  contact  with  the 
^^er;  its  value  as  a  dinnfectant  when  used  in 
this  wty  was  probably  ml, 
^  Used  as  a  fumigation  it  is  of  some  service  in 
^■gnising  the  unpleasant  smell  of  a  sick  room  or 
of  crowded  assemblies,  but  there  are  other  less 
objeetionable,  and  at  the  same  time  more  efficient, 
methods  of  effecting  the  same  purpose.  See 
VnriLATiov  and  DiszHncTANTB.  Aromatic 
>cetie  add  is  a  favourite  ingredient  for  smelling 
lx>ttlei,and  in  this  form  is  of  use  as  a  local  stimu- 
hnt. 

The  use  of  aoetic  add  in  the  form  of  vinegar 
tor  pickling  is  well  known.    So-called  white- wme 


vine^  is  ooeMioaally  little  dse  than  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid ;  this  can  very  easilv  be  detected  Iqf 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride,  which,  if  sulphuric  add  be  present,  will 
cause  a  white  predpitate. 

In  the  arts  aoetic  add  is  very  largely  used,  by 
dyers  and  calico  printers  for  the  preparation  of  the 
acetates  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  are  known 
respectively  as  Iron  and  Bed  liquon.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  dyes,  especially 
aniline  compounds.  In  photography  its  uses  are 
very  numerous ;  the  lithographer  employs  it  for 
etching  hu  stone,  and  the  engraver  and  etcher  for 
'biting'  their  copper  and  sine  plates.  There 
are  very  few  of  the  arts  in  which  acetic  add  in 
one  form  or  another  does  not  find  some  ^>plica* 
tion. 

TB9t$  for  Ao&Uo  Acid,  These  are  given  in 
full  under  Aoratis. 

QliimUitaHoe  dHmmnmUUm  of  AmUo  Add  m 
aqueaui  9olmiiau9  qf  ike  Pmre  Acid,  Vinegar, 
Beer,  Wine,  Pgroligneone  Acid,  and  MetalUc 
Aoetntee,  (Read  in  connection  with  this,  the 
articles  'AoiDUcmT'  and  '  AixiLnntTEr.') 
The  following  books  have  been  consulted  in  writ- 
ing this  portion  of  the  article :  Snitcn^e  *  Volu- 
metric Analysis;'  Allen' e  'Commercial  Organic 
Analysis;'  Freeenime'  'Quantitative  Chemical 
Analvsis;'  TlUtrp^e  'Quant  Chem.  Analysis.' 
For  details  the  reader  li  referred  to  the  first  three 
mentioned. 

1.  /•  mMnree  of  pmre  AeeHe  Acid  nnd 
Water*  As  will  be  seen  by  a  ghmoe  at  the 
table  of  spedflc  gravities  of  mixtures  of  acetic 
add  and  water,  the  strength  of  any  given 
sample  sannot  be  determined  with  the  same 
confidence  as  in  the  case,  say,  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means  of  the  hydro- 
meter. The  sp.  gr.  method  is  only  applicable 
when  dealing  with  mixtures  of  pure  aoetic  add 
and  water.  Further,  these  should  not  contain 
more  than  60%  of  acid;  when  they  do,  they 
should  be  diluted  with  a  known  volume  of  water. 
The  percentage  of  add  present  is  best  ascertained 
by  titration  with  standard  alkali,  e,g,  N-caustic 
soda  solution.  In  this  case,  if  the  Uouid  is  not 
too  dark  coloured,  phenol-phthaleln  is  the  best 
indicator  to  use,  sodic  acetate  being  absolutely 
neutral  to  it,  although  slightly  alkaline  to  litmus. 
Failing  phenol-phthaletn,  litmus  should  be  em- 
ployed, and— if  the  solution  be  dark— litmus 
paper. 

2.  In  Vinegar,  Seer,  and  PgroUgneane  Acid. 
a.  In  cases  of  necessity,  a  measiured  portion  of 

the  vinegar  may  be  distilled  until  all  its  acid  has 
come  over,  the  dirtillate  made  up  to  a  given 
volume  and  its  spedfio  gravity  taken.  This 
method,  however,  is  onlv  moderately  accurate, 
and  titration  with  alkali  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

(.  By  direct  titration  as  above.  When  the 
vinegar  is  not  too  highly  coloured,  phenol-phthal- 
eln  may  be  employed  as  indicator  (of.  the  deter- 
mination of  mineral  adds  in  vinegar,  when  such 
are  present. 

o.  Mohr^e  process  (applicable  to  vinegar,  beer, 
and  to  pyroligneous  acid).  A  wdghed  quantity 
of  finely  powdered  marble,  more  than  suffident 
to  neutralise  all  the  free  add  present,  is  added  to 
a  measured  quantity  of  the  sample  under  examin- 
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ation  in  a  small  flask,  the  reaotkm  allowed  to 
complete  itself  as  fax  as  possible  in  the  oold,  and 
ultimately  finished  by  carefnl  warming.  The 
residual  carbonate  is  then  filtered,  washed  with 
boiling  water,  dissolved  in  a  measured  excess  of 
N-HCl,  and  the  solution  then  titrated  back 
again  with  N-alkali.  The  acetic  acid  present  in 
the  ori^nal  sample  is  of  course  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  Ume  dissolved  by  it,  120 
parts  by  weight  of  the  former  being  equivalent 
to  100  of  the  Utter,  thus  : 
CaCO,  +  2H{CjH80,)  «  Ch{CM  fi^  +  H,0  +  COj 

Gale.  Acetic  Gale, 

carbonate.  acid.  acetate. 

This  is  a  good  practical  method  for  aU  acetic 
acids,  however  dark  coloured  they  may  be;  indeed 
it  is  specially  applicable  for  samples  of  dark 
pyroligpieous  acid. 

8.  In  Commercial  Aeetate9. 

a.  In  Aeetate  of  Lime,  Cs^Cfifii)^  [the  crystal- 
Used  salt  has  the  composition  CtJ[Cjflfi^)^  +  HgO], 
&c.  The  commercial  product  frequently  contains 
much  tarry  matter,  besides  hydrate,  carbonate, 
and  sulphate  of  calcium,  &c.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  an  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of 
pure  acetate  pres^it  by  ig^ting  a  weighed  quan- 
tity and  weighing  the  residual  carbonate  (accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

Ca(CjH,OJj-CaCO,  +  (CH8)jC0 
Oak.  carbonate.  Acetone) 

yields  results  which  are  quite  misleading.  This 
method  could  only  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  pure 
acetates.  A  method  much  followed  (and  one  ap- 
plicable to  all  acetates  whose  bases  are  completely 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  e.g.  acetates  of 
calcium,  iron,  and  lead)  is  to  boil  a  solution  of  the 
sample  of  known  strength  with  a  measured  ex<!e88 
of  X  -*■  Na^COs  solution,  filter,  wash  thoroughly, 
and  titrate  the  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate  in  the 
filtrate  with  N-acid.  The  loss  of  alkalinity 
which  the  sodic  carbonate  has  undergone  repre- 
sents, of  course,  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present, 
thus : 
Ca(CaH,Oa)j  +  N8,C0,  »  2NaCjH80,  +  CaCO,. 

This  method  avoids  the  error  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sample, 
but  is  apt  to  yield  too  high  results,  from  the  acid 
nature  at  many  of  the  tarry  products  present.  It 
gives,  of  course,  the  total  acid  present  in  any  ace- 
tate, both  combined  and  free  (free  acid  may  be 
present,  e.^,  in  solutions  of  iron  acetates).  If 
salts  of  inorganic  acids  are  present,  e,^.  sulphates 
or  chlorides,  this  process  cannot  be  used  unless 
modified  as  follows : — ^The  excess  of  sodic  car- 
bonate (after  filtering  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  above)  is  neutralised  exactly  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  ig^ted;  the  carbonate  of  soda  then  re- 
sulting from  the  ignition  of  the  acetate  is  now 
titrated  by  X-acid,  the  amount  of  the  latter  used 
being  equivalent  to  that  of  the  acetic  add 
originally  present  in  the  acetate. 

But  the  best  method  for  the  estimation  of 
acetic  acid  in  acetates  is  that  of  Stillwell  and 
Qladding,  and  of  Harcourt  Phillips.  Here  a 
given  amount  of  the  acetate  is  distilled  with  ex- 
cess of  either  sulphuric  acid,  acid  sodium  sul- 
phate, or — ^best  of  all — ^phosphoric  acid,  and  the 
acetic  acid    which   collects   in    the   receiver   is 


titrated*  with  standard  alkali.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  phosphoric  acid  if  the  acetate  contains  any 
organic  matter,  as  this  would  reduce  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  or  acid  sulphate  employed,  to  aol- 
phurous  acid«  and  thus  the  amount  of  acetic  add 
(apparently)  found  would  be  higher  than  the 
truth.  The  phosphoric  acid  must  be  free  from 
nitric  and  other  volatile  acids ;  should  it  contain 
these,  they  must  be  removed  by  adding  to  it  -a 
little  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture to  fusion  in  a  platinum  crudble  or  basin. 
The  method  is  described  in  SuHon,  p.  78,  almost 
exactly  as  follows : 

**  A  100  to  120  C.C  retort,  the  tnbulure  of  which 
carries  a  small  funnel  fitted  with  a  caoutchouc 
stopper,  the  neck  of  the  funnel  bdng  tiffbtly 
stopped  with  a  glass  rod  shod  with  elastic  tuDC*  is 
supported  upon  a  stand  in  such  a  way  that  its 
neck  indines  upwards  at  an  angle  of  about  forty* 
fiye  degrees ;  the  end  of  the  retort  tube  is  drawn 
out  and  bent,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  condenser  by 
help  of  an  elastic  tube.  The  greater  part  of  the 
retort  neck  is  coated  with  fiannel,  so  as  to  prevent 
too  much  condensation. 

"  One  gramme  of  the  sample  being  placed  in 
the  retort,  10  c.c.  of  a  40%  solution  of  Pfit"  («. «. 
a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  HgPO^,  of  1*2  sp.  gr.) 
"  is  added,  together  with  as  much  water  as  will 
make  about  60  cc.  A  small  naked  flame  is  used  " 
(or  a  sand-bath),  "  and,  if  carefully  manipulated, 
the  distillation  may  be  carried  on  to  near  dryness 
without  endangering  the  retort.  After  the  first 
operation  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool  somewhat, 
then  60  cc.  of  hot  water  are  added  through  the 
funnel,  another  distillation  made  as  before,  and 
the  same  repeated  a  third  time,  which  will  suffice 
to  carry  over  all  the  acetic  add.  The  distillate  is 
then  titrated  with  alkali  and  phenol-phthalein. 

"  By  this  arrangement  the  frothing  and  spirting 
are  of  no  consequence,  and  the  whole  process  can 
be  completed  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  results 
are  excellent  for  technical  purposes."     (Sutton,) 

Should  the  sample  of  acetate  contain  any 
chloride,  a  little  sulphate  of  silver  must  be  added- 
to  the  contents  of  the  retort  before  distilling.  If 
sulphate  of  silver  is  not  available,  a  portion  of  the 
distillate  must  be  tested  for  hydrochloric  acid 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  Should  only  a  faint 
opalescence  be  produced,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
the  titration  of  the  remainder  (measured)  may  be 
proceeded  with.  Should,  however,  a  predpitate 
of  silver  chloride  be  obtained,  the  hydrochloric 
add  must  be  determined  in  this  way,  if  necessary 
in  a  fresh  distillate  (see  Htdbochlobio  Acid, 
Estimation  of),  and  deducted  from  the  total  acid 
found.     (Freeeniut.) 

This  method  may  also  be  used  for  determining 
the  amount  of  acetic  add  in  mne.  The  add 
present  in  the  wine  is  neutralised  with  hydrate  of 
baryta,  Ba(OH)s,  the  alcohol  distilled  oS,  phos- 
phoric add  added  to  the  residual  barium  acetate, 
and  the  distillation  proceeded  with  as  above. 

The  results  of  the  '  assay'  of  commercial 
acetates  vary  somewhat  acconUng  to  the  method 
followed.  Wherever  possible,  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation with  phosphoric  acid  should  be  adopted. 
Of  course,  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  a  c^tain 
degree  of  manipulative  dexterity  on  ike  part  of 
the  analyst  is  required. 
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ActOe  A«id,  Aromat'io.   Syn,  Abokatio  tiitb- 

GAB;  A.  BFIBIT  GW  Y. ;  AOIDnf  ACI'tICUIC  ASO- 
MAT'iCTM,  li.— iViy.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1889.)  Dried 
roflemary  and  origanum,  oi  each  1  oz. ;  lavender 
flowen,  i  oz.;  braised  cloYet*  4  dr.;  acetic  acid 
(ip.  gr.  1-068),  1|  pint;  macerate  for  7  days,  ex- 
press, and  filter.  A  fragrant  and  refreshing  per- 
fume.   Omitted  in  Ph.  £.  1841  and  P.  B.  1867. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  1817.)  As  the  last,  bnt  using  dis- 
tilled rinegar  instead  of  the  strong  acid  of  the 
Pbmnacopona.     Inferior. 


8.  (P.  Ood.  1889.)  Oamphor,  8  oa.;  oU  of 
larender,  10  gr. ;  oil  of  dnnamoo,  20  gr. ;  oil  of 
doves,  80  gr. ;  concentrated  acetic  add,  1  pint. 
Verj  fragrant  and  refreshing. 

4.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847;  Cod.  Med.  Hamb.  1846.) 
(Ml  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  lavender  and  dtfon,  of 
each  2  scrap. ;  oils  of  bergamot  and  thyme,  of  each 
1  scrap.;  oil  of  dnnamon,  10  drops;  itrongeafe 
acetic  acid,  1  oc ;  mix.  Limpid ;  ydlow-brown  j 
highly  fragrant  and  refreshing.  See  AOBTIO 
Aon>  (Camphorated),  and  Vifboab  (Aromatic). 

6.  Gladal  acetic  add,  oil  of  doves,  camphor,  of 
each  1  OS. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

Aeetie  Add,  Csm'plunrated.     Sym,     Camfho- 

BATBD  TmOAB;  AOIDVIf  AOB'TIOITK    OAMPHO- 

sa'tux,  L.— /Vip.  1.  (Ph.  E.  1841.)  Oamphor, 
I  ot.;  pulverise  it  bv  means  of  a  few  drops  of 
spirit  of  wine,  and  then  diMolve  it  in  acetic  add 
(Ph.  E.),  6i  fl.  OS. 

2.  (Ph.  D.  1860.)  Camphor,  1  os.|  rectifled 
spirit,  1  fl.  dr. ;  pulverise,  uid  dissolve  in  strong 
Acetic  Add  (Add.  Acet.  fort.  Ph.  D.),  10  fl.  os. 

Obi,  This  preparation  is  intendea  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  aromatic  acetic  add  of  the  shmis  and 
previous  pharmacopcsias.  It  is  also  nsefulas  an 
embrocation  in  rheumatism  and  neuralgia;  as  an 
extemporaneous  vesicant  and  counter-irritant; 
and  as  a  fumigation  in  fevers,  Ac. 

Aeetk  Add,  OUmts'.  ajfw.  Acidum  AOinoinc 
DILU'TVM,  L.  Acetic  add,  1  pint ;  distilled  water, 
7  pints;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  1*006.  One  fluid  ounce 
corresponds  to  16  gr.  of  anhydrous  acid  (8-63%  ). 

ACETIC  ACID,  GLACIAL.  iSya.  AoiDUM  aobti- 
oux  OLACIALI.  Made  by  heating  carefully  64 
parts  crrstalUsed  sodium  acetate  until  the  wster  of 
crystallisation  is  driven  off ;  the  fused  residue  is 
coarsely  powdered,  placed  in  a  retort  with  40  parts 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilled; 
the  distilUte  is  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Charaetert.  It  crystallises  when  cooled,  and 
remains  so  until  the  temperature  rises  to  16-6°  C. 
It  contains  nearly  99%  real  acetic  acid,  HC,H,0^ 
Sp.  gr.  1-068 ;  this  is  increased  by  adding  10% 
of  water.  Impurities  are  often  present,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  and  butyric 
adds. 

17#«ff.  In  murgwTjff  as  an  application  for  re- 
moval of  corns  and  warts.  In  pAormooff,  as  a 
solvent  of  creosote  and  volatile  dls,  likewise  to  re- 
move active  principles  from  drugs,  as  oantharidine 
from  Spanish  fly,  and  emetine  from  ipecacuanha. 

ACETIC    AVHTDSIDE.       See    Avhtdbovs 

AOBTICAOID. 

ACSTICA.    [L.]    Medicated  vinegars. 

ACKTIBUX,  Dr  DBLFEE'8.  Made  by  D6l- 
linger,  of  Berlin.  For  the  radical  and  painless 
removal  of  warts,  corns,  hard  skin,  Ac.  A  solu- 
tion of  6  grms.  of  chromic  acid  in  16  grms.  of 
water.    {Sehadl^r.) 

ACETinCATIOV.    See  Vikboab. 

ACSTIXETBT.  %a.  Acbtombtbt;  Aobto- 
MBTBIB,  Fr.  The  determination  of  the  quantity 
of  absolute  acetic  acid,  C2H4O2,  in  vinegar  or  any 
other  liquid.  See  Acbtic  Acid,  Alkalimbtbt, 
and  Aoidimbtbt. 

ACSTIITE,  HOCHSTSTTEE'S.  Prepared  by  J. 
C.  F.  Witte,  Berlin.  A  remedy  for  corns,  warts, 
and  hard  skin.  Diluted  rinegar,  coloured  with 
blue  carmine,  16  grms.     (Schadlir.) 

% 
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ACETOLATS.  [Fr.]  Syt^  Esfbitb  aob- 
TIQFBB.  In  JV*0NcA  ph(H'maoy,  medicated  vinegaro 
obtained  by  distillation. 

ACETOLES.  [Fr.]  In  French  pharmacy, 
medicated  vinegars  obtained  by  maceration. 

ACETO-PHENOHS.     See  Hyfkonx. 

ACETOUS  FEBMEHTATIOH.    See  AcsTinoA- 

TION  and  VlNE&AB. 

ACETXm.    [L.]    Vinegar. 

ACETTL.  pHg-CO-,  frequently  contracted  to 
'  Ac'  The  radicle  of  acetic  acid.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  free  state,  bat  only  in  combinationj 
thus !  Acetyl  chloride,  CHg-CO-Cl ;  acetic  acid, 
CH,-CO-OHor  Ac-OH. 

ACSTTLEirS.  Sjfn.  Ethiitx,  GaH),  or  CH=CH. 
This  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  the  simplest  mem* 
ber  of  an  important  series,  can  be  obtained  by 
the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity  by  the 
incomplete  combustion  of  many  organic  com- 
pounds, €,  g,  when  the  gas  in  a  Bunuen  burner 
bums  '  below,'  «'.  e.  within  the  chimney.  It  is 
present  in  very  small  quantity  in  coal  g^as  itself. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  it  is  to 
act  upon  ethylene  bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash.  Acetylene  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  and  is  soluble  in 
its  own  volume  of  water  and  in  ^th  of  its  volume 
of  alcohoL  It  is  absorbed  by  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cuprous  chloride,  Cu^Cl),  with  formation  of 
the  peculiar  red  precipitate,  copper-acetylene 
CuCus,  HjO,  which — when  dry — explodes  upon 
being  struck;  similar  compounds  are  obtfuned 
with  silver  and  other  metals.  The  formation  of 
such  explosive  compounds  is  characteristic  of  all 
the  trae  acetylenes  (t.  e,  true  homologues  of  acety- 
lene). They  yield  acetylene  gas  when  acted  upon 
by  aqueous  hydrochloric  add,  this  being  in  fact 
the  best  way  of  preparing  acetylene  pure,  thus : 
CjCu^  HjO  +  2Ha  «  CsHj  +  CuaClj  +  HjO. 

ACHAE.    See  Pioklbb. 

ACHILLEm!  (-kH-).  A  peculiar  bitter  prin- 
ciple obtained  from  AohUU^a  nUUefoUum  (Linn.), 
or  yarrow. 

A'CHOS  (-klir).    [Gr.]    See  Soald-hbad. 

ACHBOXAT'IC  (&k-ro-).  8yn,  Aohbouatiqub, 
Fr.  In  optics,  devoid  of  colour ;  bodies  that  trans- 
mit light  without  decomposition,  and  consequently, 
without  the  formation  oi  coloured  rings  or  mnges ; 
applied  to  compound  lenses,  prisms,  &c.,  and  to 
instruments  iitted  with  them. 

ACHEO'ICATISX.  I^n.  Achbokatibub,  Fr. 
In  optics,  the  state  of  being  achromatic;  the 
absence  of  coloured  fringes  in  the  Images  of  ob- 
jects seen  through  a  lens  or  prism. 

Light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  decomposable 
by  rdraction,  absorption,  or  reflection,  into  co- 
loured rays  of  unequal  refrangibility.  A  ray  of 
white  light,  in  passing  through  a  glass  prism,  is 
entirely  separated  into  the  coloured  rays  forming 
the  'prismatic  spectrum;'  and  when  it  passes 
through  a  lens,  an  analogous  resolution  into 
coloured  rays  still  occurs,  though  not  so  readily 
observed,  and  that  to  an  extent  often  incompatible 
with  distinct  vision.  Now,  if  a  convex  lens  be 
regarded  as  a  number  of  prisms  united  by  their 
baises  round  a  common  centre,  and  a  concave  lens, 
as  a  similar  number  of  prisms  with  their  apices 
in  contact,  the  action  of  lenticular  and  prismatic 


glasses  on  light  will  be  reduced  to  a  common 
principle.  A  beam  of  light  thrown  on  a  simple 
converging  lens  not  only  suffers  refraction  at  the 
spherical  surface  (bphbbioal  abbbbatiob),  but 
the  different  coloured  rays  of  which  it  is  composed, 
from  the  causes  mentioned,  being  unequally  bent 
or  refracted,  diverge  from  their  original  course 
(OBBOMATio  abbbbation),  forming  as  many  foci 
on  the  axis  of  the  lens  as  there  are  colours,  and 
fall  separately,  instead  of  together,  on  the  eye  or 
object  which  receives  them.  Hence  arise  the 
coloured  fringes  or  halos  that  surround  objects 
viewed  through  ordinary  glasses,  and  which  form 
the  great  impediments  to  the  construction  of 
perfect  lenses.  This  effect*  like  the  refractive 
power  and  focal  distance,  varies  in  degree  in  dif- 
ferent diaphanous  substances. 

The  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
lenses  is  commonly  efiected  by  combining  two^  or 
more,  made  of  materials  possessing  different 
'  dispersive '  powers.  Thus,  the  spectrum  formed 
by  ^t  glass  is  longer  than  that  formed  by  crown 
glass,  for  the  same  deviation.  When  the  two  are 
combined,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  lens,  the  one 
tends  to  correct  the  'dispersion'  of  the  other. 
On  this  principle  aohsomatio  glabbbb  are  gene- 
rally formed  in  this  country.  A  convex  lens  of 
crown  glass  is  combined  with  a  weaker  concave 
lens  of  flint  glass,  the  lattec  counteracting  the 
dispersion  of  the  former,  without  materially  in- 
terfering with  its  refractive  power.  The  resulting 
combination  is  not  absolutely  achromatic,  but  is 
sufficiently  so  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Blair,  a  compound  lens  perfectly  achro- 
matic for  the  intermediate,  as  well  as  for  the 
extreme  rays,  may  be  made  by  confining  certain 
fluids,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  between  two  lenses  of 
crown  glass.  In  order  to  produce  nearly  perfect 
achromatism  in  the  object-glasses  of  telesoopes» 
microscopes,  cameras,  £c.,  a  concave  lens  of  flint 
glass  is  commonly  placed  between  two  convex 
lenses  of  crown  or  plate  glass,  the  a4Jaoent  sur- 
faces being  cemented  with  the  purest  Canada 
balsam,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection 
from  so  many  surfaces. 

Dollond,  of  London,  about  the  year  1767,  dis- 
covered the  achromatic  properties  of  a  compound 
lens  made  by  combining  crown  and  flint  glass. 

AdCniiAB.  Needle-shaped ;  slender  or  sharp 
pointed;  spicular;  in  hot€tnjf,  applied  to  leaves, 
and  in  chemistry,  to  crystals.  The  last  are  also 
sometimes  termed  ACio'inLfi. 

ACID.  Syn,  AciDUM,  L. ;  AoiDB,  Fr. ;  AoiDO, 
Ital. ;  Saxtrb,  (}erm.  An  acid  is  a  compound 
conteining  hydrogen,  the  latter  being  capable  of 
replacement  wholly  or  partially  by  metals  (or  by 
groups  of  elemente  which  play  the  part  of  metels, 
e.ff.  the  group  NHJ,  with  the  formation  of  salts. 
An  add  may  also  be  defined  as  a  salt  of  hydrogen. 

Basicity  of  Acids,  When  an  acid  reacte  with 
the  oxide  or  hydroxide  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
it  may  form  one,  two,  or  more  salte.  Should  it 
be  found  to  be  capable  of  forming  only  one,  it  is 
termed  monobasic,  t.  e.  it  contains  in  its  molecule 
only  one  atom  of  replaceable  hydrogen,  e,y, 
hydrochloric  acid,  HCl ;  salt :  potassium  chloride, 
KCl.  Should  it  give  rise  to  two  salts,  then  it  is 
dibasic,  e,y,  sulphuric  acid,  H1SO4;  BsJts:  potas- 
sium hydrogen  sulphate,  KHSO4;  normal  potas- 
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snlplMite,  K^4.  If  time  nHs,  then  it  is 
c^.  phosphoric  add,  HJPO^;  nits: 
dihydzQgea  phosphate,  NaH^4;  di- 
so£iim  hydrogen  phosphate,  NasHP04;  nonnal 
■odiom  phos^ate,  NagPOv  {Noie.  The  '  nor- 
mai/  or  'neutral'  nits  as  tiiey  are  also  some- 
tiaies  tenned,  are  those  in  which  aU  the  rq>]aee- 
able  hydrotgen  of  the  acid  has  been  snbstitated, 
while  the  'add'  or  'hjdroffen'  salts  stiU  con- 
tain replaceable  hjdrocen.)  In  like  manner 
acetic  acid,  K^Cfify),  is  f  oond  to  he  monobasic 
onfie  add,  H,(C,OJ,  dibasic,  dtric  add, 
E^CJRfiy}^  tribasic,  and  so  on.  Adds  of  greater 
baridty  tiian  the  monobasic  are  also  freqnentW 
termed  polybadc  Adds  likewise  form  salts  with 
amnonia,  and  with  the  more  complicated  nitrogen 
bascB,  aa  examples  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
ammoninm  chloride,  NH^Cl  orNH,,  HCl ;  aniline 
hydrochloride,  C,HcNH»  HCl ;  morphine  acetate, 
CqH^NQi,  HG|H/^  Ac 

Chmeral  ^t(^p0rtie9.  Most  of  the  common  adds 
are  sohible  in  water,  poesen  a  soar  taste,  decom- 
pose carbonatei  with  efferrescenoe,  and  torn  a 
aohitioa  of  bine  litmns  red.  The  name  '  minefal ' 
adds  is  stall  applied  to  tiiose  prepared  from  mine- 
ml  sahatances,  e.^.  hydrochloric  nitric,  and  snl- 
phnrie  adds,  in  contradistinction  to  the  term 
'oigaiiic'  adds,  which  refers  to  those  obtahied 
from  orgmnic  snbstances,  s.^.  acetic  and  tartaric 
adds.  The  adds  which  are  of  greatest  import- 
sBoe  teeJurically  will  be  referred  to  in  detail. 

AdDIMniB.      ^f,    AOIDOlflTBB;    AOIDI- 

inTRUic,  L. ;  AcrpnttTKK,  Fr.    See  Bvxsm. 

ACHnXETBT.  8jfu,  AoiDiMiTRiB,  Fr.  The 
ertimatiafn  of  the  quantity  of  free  add  in  any 
hqmd.  This  article  mnst  be  read  in  eonjnnction 
with  Uie  one  on  ^IJtedimetfy,  the  two  being 
oompleBEientary;  in  fact,  bat  Uttle  remains  to  be 
added  here  to  what  is  said  under  the  hitter  head. 

1.  In  the  ease  of  adds  free  from  any  appred- 
able  impurity,  the  strength  can  usoally  be  deter- 
Biined  with  soAdent  exmctitade  by  merely  taking 
the  spedfie  gravity  (see  SFBomo  Qsatit^, 
sad  then  referring  to  a  good  table  of  spedtfc 
gravities  of  the  add  in  qu^ion. 

2.  Should  it  be  wished  to  titrate  the  acid  with 
■tandaid  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  solution,  it 
is  beat  to  weigh  out  a  small  portion  accurately  in 
a  tightly  stoppered  bottle,  and  then  dilute  to  a 
amTenlent  strength,  ny,  to  about  the  strength 
of 'normal 'add. 

8.  Kl^tu't  method.  Here  an  ammoniacal 
■olation  of  oiide  of  copper  is  employed  as  the 
standard  solution,  and  tiie  '  point  of  neutralin- 
tion '  is  seen  by  the  turbidity  which  is  observed 
as  soon  as  the  free  add  pretent  is  nturated,  the 
predpitate  then  forming  remaining  intoluble  in 
the  previously  dear  liquid.  The  standard  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  admng  liquid  ammonia  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulp&te  of  copper  (CUSO4  + 
5H/))  until  the  precipitate  which  at  first  forms 
is  ncariy,  but  not  ^ite,  redissolved,  and  fil- 
tering. The  filtrate  u  then  made  up  to  a  litre, 
and  titrated  by  allowing  a  portion  to  fall  from 
a  burette  into  10  to  15  c.c.  of  normal  Bulphuric 
or  nitric  add,  so  as  to  get  its  exact  strength, 
which  must  be  redetermined  from  time  to  time. 
This  method  answeri  well  for  all  the  stronger 
adds,  excepting  oxalic,  even  when  dilute,  and  it 


liaa  the  great  advantage  that  the  solntioD  la  not 
affBcted  by  the  presence  of  a  neatial  (i. «.  normal) 
metallic  salt  with  an  add  reaction,  snch  as  sul- 
phate of  copper  or  sulphate  of  line  It  is  there- 
fore of  value  in  estimating  the  amount  of  free 
add  in  metallic  mother  liqaorsi  Ac ;  the  proeen 
is  also  e^mally  applicable  to  the  titration  of  the 
add  in  vmegars  (SiUam).  If  cupric  nitrate  in* 
stead  of  sulphate  be  used  for  preparing  the  stan* 
dard  solution,  the  presence  of  barium,  strontiuffl, 
and  other  metals  predpitaUe  by  sulphuric  acid  is 
of  no  consequence. 

4.  Fntemm^  and  WUT*  gravimetric  method 
may  likewise  be  followed  in  the  estimation  of 
adds.  This  depends  on  the  wdght  of  caibon  di- 
oxide (COs)  which  a  given  weight  of  the  add 
under  examination  is  capable  of  expelling  from 
an  excen  of  pure  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
and  the  apparatus  used  is  the  same  as  timt  de- 
scribed under  the  article  AxKAumrmT,  with 
slight  modifications  (see  figure,  Mow).  The 
operation  is  conducted  as  follows : — ^A  convenient 
amount  of  the  add  in  question  b  acouratdy 
weighed  into  fiask  A,  and.  should  it  be  a  oonoen- 
tra^  liquid  or  a  solid,  it  is  mixed  with  or  dis- 
solved in  six  to  dffht  times  its  volume  oi  water. 
The  Uttle  gbn  tube  (s)  U  then  nearly  filled  with 
pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  (NaHCO,)  in  powder, 


and  a  fine  silken  thread  is  tied  round  its  neck, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  lowered  into  the 
flask  (A),  BO  as  to  remain  perpendicularly  sus- 
pendea  when  the  cork  is  phioed  in  the  latter,  the 
thread  bdng  held  fast  between  the  cork  and 
mouth  of  the  fiask.  Fhwk  B  is  filled  about  half 
full  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  tested  for  tightness  (as  in  AxxA- 
limitbt);  when  quite  cold  it  is  weighed.  The 
stopper  from  tube  d  being  taken  off,  Uie  cork  in 
A  IB  then  slightly  loosened,  so  as  to  allow  tube  e 
to  fall  into  the  acid,  and  again  instantly  fixed 
air*tight.  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  now 
oommencefl,  snd  continues  until  the  add  in  A  is 
neutralised.  When  this  takes  place,  which  is 
easily  seen  by  no  bubbles  being  emitted  on  shak- 
ing the  apparatus,  A  is  put  into  warm  water  of 
4(?— 46**  C.  (120°— 180^  F.),  and  kept  there, 
with  occasional  agitation,  until  the  renewed  evo- 
lution of  the  gas  has  completely  ceased.    The 
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stopper  from  a  is  then  removed,  the  apparatus 
taken  ont  of  the  hot  water  and  wiped  dry,  and 
saction  applied  (see  Aleaxjhbtbt)  till  the  car- 
honic  acid  in  the  flasks  is  completely  displaced  hy 
air ;  it  is  then  stoppered  np,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed  again,  nsing  the  same  precautions 
as  before.  The  loss  in  weight  represents  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  expelled  from  the 
bicarbonate  by  the  add  in  question,  from  which 
the  amount  of  acid  itself  can  readily  be  calcu- 
lated, thus: — one  eqmwilent  of  add  expds  one 

CO 
eguivetUni  of  carbon  dioxide  — h      Examples : — 

86*5  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  add,  HCl, 

98 
or  49,  «.  0.  —  parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  add^ 

23 
H^4,  or  60  parts  by  weight  of  acetic  acid, 

HCjHgOs,  are  equivalent  to  22  t.  e.  —    parts  by 

wdght  of  carbon  dioxide,  CCV     (See  table  of 

Addimemcal  and  Al- 
kalimetrical  equiva- 
lents.) 

Instead  of  using  two 
small  flasks  here,  as 
above  described,  the 
one  containing  the  sul- 
phuric acid  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  tube  ff 
flUed  with  small  pieces 
of  chloride  of  calcium, 
as  shown  In  figure. 
Tube  £f  should  be 
^_^  loosely  plugged    with 

cotton  wadding  at  both 
ends,  to  prevent  any  of  the  chloride  falling  out. 

ACIDITT.  Syn.  Agid'itab,  L.;  Aoidit£, 
Fr.;  Saubb,  Qer.  In  chemistfy,  the  state  of 
being  acid.  In  phjftioloffjf,  &c.,  the  impression 
given  to  the  organs  of  taste  by  tart  or  add  sub- 
stances. Sourness.  See  FssmirTATiOK,  Mai;i- 
UQUOB8,  WnrxB,  &c. 

Acidity,  Oas'tric  Addity  of  the  stomach ;  a 
common  and  well-known  symptom  of  weak  or 
disordered  digestion. 

TVecU,,  Sfc,  Active  exercise  and  regular  habits, 
combined  with  attention  to  diet,  will  effect  a  cure 
in  most  cases.  The  food  should  chiefly  consist  of 
flsh,  fowl,  and  eggs;  sweet  dishes  should  be 
avoided,  as  also  excess  of  farinaceous  food  and 
fruit ;  beer  and  sweet  wines  are  also  very  apt  to 
provoke  addity.  If  alcohol  be  required,  a  Uttle 
good  whisky  is  the  best  to  take.  The  occasional 
use  of  mild  saline  aperients  has  a  good  effect  in 
checking  irreg^ularities  of  the  bowels.  Mercurials 
should  be  rigorously  avoided,  as  also  the  continual 
use  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of  potash. 
Small  doses  of  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  add, 
taken  about  half  an  hour  before  meals,  will  often 
diminish  addity  or  cause  it  to  disappear.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  gastric  addity  is  dependent 
upon  feeble  health,  and  is  a  symptom  rather  than 
a  disease,  special  treatment  will  be  required. 

Aoidity  in  Infiuicy.  Is  a  very  common  result 
of  excessive  and  improper  feeding.  Sour  eructa- 
tions, flatulence  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  in 
bad  cases,  are  the  common  signs,  with  restlessness 
and  constant  crying.    In  m^t  cases  the  remedy 


is  simple ;  extreme  regularity  in  quantity  of  food 
and  thnes  of  feeding,  milk  with  lime  water,  or 
milk  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  barley  water, 
is  the  best  diet;  the  addition  of  a  little  dill 
water  to  the  food  will  often  correct  flatulency. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  exerdsed  not  to  over- 
load the  stomach,  very  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  gilven  if  there  be  bowel 
trouble  present.  Sugar  in  the  food  should  be 
avoided.  The  child's  milk  may  often  be  bcnled 
and  skimmed  with  advantage ;  but  if  after  careful 
trial  the  use  of  milk  or  milk  and  water  still  causes 
addity,  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  the  diet 
and  use  Mellin's  or  some  other  gfood  in&nt  food 
with  discretion.  Chreat  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms,  as  acute 
diarrhoea  may  be  set  up,  with  nsk  to  the  child's 
life ;  and  unless  the  simple  means  above  suggested 
succeed,  it  will  be  weU  to  seek  skilled  advice. 
See  under  Dibt,  Aittaoids,  Dybpsfsia*  &c. 

ACIDS,  BUBV8  BT.    See  BuBire. 

Adds,  EfliectB  of,  on  Vegetation.  This  subject 
has  been  ably  investigated  of  recent  years  by  Dr 
Angus  Smith  and  Mr  Bothwell,  and  the  practical 
importance  of  thdr  labours  is  shown  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1875  renders  it  penal  for  the  proprietors  of  alkali 
works  to  condense  not  lees  than  95  per  cent,  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  evolved  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  '  soda ;'  also  to  allow  air,  smoke, 
or  chinmey  gases  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
containing  more  than  one  fifth  of  a  grain  of 
hydrochloric  add  per  cubic  foot.  Every  owner  of 
an  alkali  work  is  likewise  required  to  "  use  the 
best  practical  means  of  preventing  the  discharge 
into  the  atmosphere  of  all  other  noxious  gases 
arising  from  such  work,  or  of  rendering  such 
gases  harmless  when  discharged." 

The  iigurious  effects  of  acids  on  vegetation  are 
indicated  chiefly  by  the  shrivelled-up  appearance 
which  the  leaves  of  herbage,  trees,  oc.,  exhibit  in 
the  vicinity  of  chemical  works  in  which  the  con- 
densation of  noxious  gases  (hydrochloric  add, 
sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  add,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drc^n,  nitric  acid,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
chlorine)  is  not  effectually  carried  out.  According 
to  Mr  Bothwell,  "  in  flelds  exposed  to  add  vapours 
handf  uli  of  dead  grass  may  be  pulled  up  in  the 
spring,  smdling  sto>ngly  of  the  vapour,  and  that 
^ees.  under  similar  influences  become  bark-bound." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  trees  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  susceptibility.     {fiothmeVL^ 

ForeH  Treef,  Larch,  spruce  flr,  Scotch  fir, 
black  Italian  poplar,  Lombardy  poplar,  ash,  oak, 
elm,  birch,  alder,  r^camore. 

Fnwt  TreeM,  Damson,  greengage,  Halewood 
plum,  Jacob  plum,  pears,  apples,  cherries. 

8hrub9,  Efoergreent^  cmd  Wild  Plcmt*.  British 
laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  Awmba  japonioa,  Biur- 
berry  evergreen,  hazel,  guelder  rose,  sloe  thorn, 
hawthorn,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries, 
gorse,  hollies. 

Farm  CropB,    Potatoes,  mangel,  white  clover 

and  rhubarb,  red  clover,  trefoil,  rye-grass,  wheat, 

oats,  barley,  common  turnips,  swedes. 

Second    list    of    Plants    affecUd    hy    Noxious 

Vapours,  mixing  the  classes  according  to  the 

effects  produced  on  each, 

I.  rem — only  in  the  summer. 


ACIDS— AOONITU 


n 


Sootdi  fln*  •pnM6^  md 


littto   in 


(white  and  red),  trefoil,  rye-gruiy 
popltt%  hftwtlioniy  potatoei — receive  damage  in 
wiater  to  rooti. 

n.  Wheat  reoeifee  eome  damage  in  winter. 

Oeti  in  May,  when  in  the  graee  etate,  eoon  re- 
eeive  damage. 

myhy,  mangel*  oonmon  taratpe*  riinbarb* 

nL  uwrela  (Britleh  and  Portuffal),  aneabae* 
yei«,  boUj,  goaee  leuaiTe  damage  in  winter,  hot 
■orem  eiimuer. 

OUi  cram  me^dowi  and  paetnree  reeeiTe  mneh 


in 

IV.  Aahei,  oaka,  hacele,  hone-cheitnate,  wal- 
mitB,  Spanish  cliaeliiuli,  iloe  thorn. 

v.  Swedish  tamlp  and  oabbages,  dMnerm,  other 
firnt traei^beech,  Jm,  lureh*  alder,  syeamorei. 

ACng^  PMSOMIgft  31.   SeePononve. 

ACID  8TUMP8.  Small  pointed  pieoei  of  box 
or  other  hard  wood,  need  in  lithography,  with 
gem  and  add,  for  remoring  spedEi  of  dirt  from 
tbertone. 

ACnfULM,  [L.  pL]  In  sMdieiae,  mineral 
vaten  rich  in  earbonic  add. 

AdDULATSB.  8^  AdDVLAXUn^;  AoiDULi 
Fr.  Blended  or  ilaToared  with  an  add;  made 
ifigbtly  soor.  See  Kaxj  (Addnhited),  Dbops, 
hozMwawB,  ke.  In  eknutiry,  the  addition  of  an 
edd  to  a  neutral  or  alkaline  Uqiiid  nntil  it  reddens 
Une  Utmns  paper. 

ACIDUH*    f  LJ    An  add. 

ACVX.  An  miUmmation  of  the  hair  f ollidee, 
genereUy  oonfined  to  the  Ihoe,  neck,  npper  part  of 
the  ehest,  baek,  and  shonlden,  and  oeomring  at, 
or  loon  after,  puberty.  The  diieaie  manifests 
itmif  in  the  torn  of  an  eruption  of  pimples  with 
a  bla^  spot  in  the  centre^  which  may,  or  may  not, 
cnlscge  and  sapparate. 

IVeateMal.  €^emeraL  Whateirer  wiU  ^to  tone 
aad  Tigoor  to  the  system,  regular  habits,  plain 
feed,  frash  air  and  exerdse,  with  tonic  medicines 
ifnecemery. 

Loeai.  The  best  loed  applicaUon  is  ointment 
of  hypoehlflride  of  snlphnr.  Hypochloride  of  snl- 
pbor,!  dr. ;  Potass. Garb.,  10 gr. ;  bensoated  lard, 
1  OS.  Idqimr  Arsenicalis  (FowUr)  in  doses  of  2  to 
S  dn^  three  times  daily  with  a  little  Yin.  Ferri 
f^tar  meals  ia  often  Tsry  nsefnl. 

Aene  arising  from  the  abase  of  alcohol  requires 
es  a  flnt  step  to  its  core,  total  abetinenoe,  and 
treatment  of  the  patient  lor  the  general  effects  of 
ileohol.  This  aeoompHshed  the  acne  will  prob* 
sbly  disappear  without  spedal  treatment. 

ACOIMT.  %«.  In  msdicmt,  the  doctrine 
of ,  or  a  diaooorse  on,  remedies  or  the  materia 

ACOVITS  (-nite).  Sjfn^  AoovxTxrx,  L.j 
Aoonr,  Fr.;  Axoiminc  Eibikhut, SruBicHirT, 
Ger.  Mosdcehood ;  wolfsbane.  In  iotoay,  a  genns 
of  exogenous  plants.  Nai,  ord.,  Banonculaeea ; 
8e».  9yH,,  Polyandria  trigynia.  They  are  ofaar- 
actoised  by  showy  purple  or  vellow  helmet-shaped 
floven  growing  in  panicles,  deeply-cut  leayes,  and 
penmnsl  (usu^W)  t^Hihaped  or  tapering  roots. 
The  whde  plant  le  highly  poisonous,  the  roots  be- 
uig  more  poisonona  then  the  leaves.  In  sMdteiee 
•ad  maimia  mtdioa,  the  pUnt  AoauUmm  nam^lku 
(which  set). 


/ 


^mptosM.  Numbnees  and  tingling  in  the 
moTOi  and  throat,  which  are  parched;  followed 
bygiddinees,  HimiuMa  of  sight,  and  (sometimes) 
delirium,bat  seldam  complete  eoma;  there  is  numlh 
ness  and  tingling  of  the  limbs,  a  loss  of  power  in 
the  legs  (in  some  eases),  frotUng  at  the  mouth, 
severe  abdominal  paiiis»  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarriicBa ;  tremors  or  twitohinge  of  the  voluntery 
muselee  (somstimee),  convulsions  Qn  animals,  lA 
not  in  man)  2  sharp  criee;pupil(genera]lT)  dilated, 
very  rsrely  contracted ;  pulee  lltful  and  sinking  i 
skin  odd  and  Hvid;  diilleuliy  of  breathing; 
general  prostration ;  loss  of  sensation  or  f  eding, 
insendlnlity,  general  trembling,  fdnting,  and 
sadden  deeth.  The  eyes  are  often  glaring;  and, 
in  eome  cases,  the  patient  is  oompletdy  pandysed, 
yet  retains  consdonsnees  to  tiie  last  The  case 
general^  provee  fatal  in  from  1  to  8  hours.  Ifit 
bet  bejpond  this  period  there  Is  hope  of  reeovary. 
(JPIssiiatf.) 

AMHdoim.  Ammonia»orbrandv>withartifldal 
respiration  if  neoeesarr  i  cold  affudon  and  fric- 
tion, with  warm  towels  to  the  back  aad  limbe. 
See  Alkaloids. 

AOOSITB  LEAVES  (B.  Ph.).  %a.  Aoonn 
10LL4,  L.  The  fresh  leaves  and  flowering  tope  of 
AeomUmm  napslUu^lAtaL,  gathered  when  about  one 
third  of  the  flowers  are  expanded,  flxmi  plante 
cultivated  in  Britdn. 

Char.  Leaves  smooth,  palmate,  divided  into 
five  deeply-cut  wedge-shaped  segments ;  ezdting 
slowly,  when  chewed,  a  sensation  of  tingling. 
Flowers  numerous,  irregular,  deep  blue^  in  dense 


JWp.    Eztraetum  aconiti. 

AOOEITB  BOOT  (B.  Ph.).  8^  Aoovm 
BADix,  L.  The  dried  root  of  AcowUwm  afpeUat. 
Imported  from  Oermany,  or  cultivated  in  Britain, 
and  collected  in  the  winter  or  evHlv  spring  before 
the  leaves  have  appeared.  P.  w.  SouIm  states 
that  the  roots  should  be  collected  in  tne  autumn 
when  tiie  new  root  is  in  perfection,  and  when 
there  would  be  no  difloulty  in  separatiiig  the  old 
decaved  roots. 

Char,  Usually  from  one  to  three  inchee  long, 
not  thidcer  than  the  flnger  at  the  crown,  tapering, 
blackish-brown,  internally  whitish.  A  mUmU 
portion,  cautiously  chewed,  causes  prolonged 
tingling  and  numbness. 

Frwp,  Aoonitia,  the  active  prindple;  Unimen* 
turn  Aconiti,  1  os.  to  1  fl.  oi. ;  Tinctura  Aconiti, 
64i  gr.  to  1  fl*  OS. 

ACOEITI  rOLIA.    See  Aooviti  Liatis. 

ACOVITI  BABIX.    See  Aoovin  Boot. 

AOOEITU.  C^HitO^N.  (B.  P.)  8^  AOO- 
ntxiA,  L.    An  alkaldd  obtained  from  aconite. 

Take  of 
Aconite  root,  in  coarse  powder,  14  pounds. 
Rectified  spirit 
Distilled  water      . 
Solution  of  ammonia 
Pure  ether 
Diluted  sulphuric  add 

Pour  upon  the  aconite  root  8^  gallons  of  the 
spirit*  mix  them  wdl,  and  heat  until  ebullition 
commences ;  then  cool  and  macerate  for  four  days. 
Transfer  the  whole  to  a  displacement  apparatus, 
and  percolate*  adding  more  spirit»  when  requidte^ 
until  the  root  is  exhausted.    Distil  off  the  greater 


of  each 
"asidlldency. 


ACONITIA 


p«rt  of  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  over  a  water-bath  until  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  has  been  dissipated.  Mix  the  resi- 
dual extract  thoroughly  with  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  watw,  and  when  it  has  cooled  to 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  filter  through 
paper.  To  the  filtered  liquid  add  solution  of  am- 
monia in  slight  excess,  and  heat  them  gently  over 
a  water-bath.  Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
and  dry  it.  Reduce  this  to  coarse  powder,  and 
macerate  it  in  successive  portions  of  the  pure  ether 
with  frequent  agitation.  Decant  the  several  pro- 
ductSf  mix  and  £stil  off  the  ether  until  the  extract 
.is  dry.  Dissolve  the  dry  extract  in  warm  distilled 
.water  acidulated  with  the  sulphuric  acid;  and, 
when  the  solution  is  cold,  precipitate  it  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  solution  of  ammonia  diluted 
with  four  times  its  bulk  of  distiUed  water.  Wash 
.the  precipitate  on  a  filter  with  a  small  quantity  of 
oold  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  by  slight  pressure 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper. 

CkaraeUr*  and  TmU,  A  white,  usually  amor- 
phous, solid,  soluble  in  160  parts  of  cold,  and  60 
of  hot  water,  and  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether ;  strongly  alkaline  to  reddened  litmus, 
neutralising  acids,  and  precipitated  from  them  by 
the  caustic  alkalies,  but  not  by  the  bicarbonates  of 
sodium  or  potassium.  It  melts  with  heat,  and 
bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  residue 
when  burned  with  free  access  of  air.  When 
rubbed  on  the  skin  it  causes  a  tingling  sensation, 
followed  by  prolonged  numbness.  It  is  a  very 
active  poison. 

Aoonitia,  CrystaUised.  QaHaNO,,  (Wriffhi), 
GbH^NO.  (Paml  and  SMgMetf),  The  first  of 
these  acoxutines  was  made  from  Aeoniium  napelUtt, 
.the  second  from  A,  Fisekeri,  Exhaust  the  root 
of  wild  aconite,  carefully  picked  and  powdered, 
with  vei^  strong  alcohol,  to  which  1%  of  tar- 
taric add  has  been  added.  Distil  at  a  gentie 
heat,  and  sheltered  from  the  ur,  to  recover  the 
aloohoL  Treat  the  extract  with  water  to  separate 
all  the  fatty  and  resinous  matters.  The  solution 
which  contfdns  the  aconite  in  the  state  of  acid 
tartrate  is  first  shaken  with  ether  to  remove 
colouring  matters,  and  then  the  alkaloid  is  set 
free  by  tilie  addition  of  alkaline  bicarbonate^  until 
the  cessation  of  efEervescence.  A  fresh  treatment 
with  ether  of  this  alkaline  solution  removes  the 
.alkaloid,  which  crystallises  upon  the  concentration 
of  the  ethereal  liqnid,  with  an  addition  of  petro- 
leum spirit.  The  crystals  are  colourlees  tables, 
rhombic  or  hexagonal,  according  to  the  modifica- 
tions produced  prjncipallv  in  the  acute  angles. 
CrystiJlised  aconitia  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
beniine,  and  chloroform;  insoluble  in  petroleum 
oils  and  glycerine. 

Followmg  are  the  condurions  of  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  aconitine,  given  by 
F.  Mandelin  t 

1.  Japaconitine  is  identical  with  aconitine,  and 
both  are  identical  with  a  crystalline  substance, 
beniojriaoonine. 

2.  Bensoylaconine  is  the  only  active  prindple 
of  A.  •apelku,  the  other  alkaloids  contained  in 
the  plant  being  amorphous  and  pharmacologically 
unimportant. 

S.  The  active  prindple  of  the  roots  of  A,/ero4P 
is,  however^  peeudoaconitine  or  veratroylaconine. 


4.  Aconitine  and  pseudoaconitine  are  phannaco- 
logically  identical,  but  in  consequence  of  its  mole- 
ciSe  bemg  larger,  more  veratroylaconine  is  required 
to  produce  the  same  efEects  as  aconitine  or  pseudo- 
aconitine. 

6.  The  difference  in  the  toncolog^cal  effects  of 
A,  napelluM  and  A.feros  depends  entirdy  upon 
the  relative  amount  of  aconitine  contained  in  the 
two  plants  respectivdy,  and  not,  as  hitherto  sup- 
posed, upon  any  difference  in  the  virulence  of  the 
active  prindple  of  dther  of  them. 

6.  Aconitine  and  pseudoaconitine  are  the 
strongest  known  poisons. 

7.  The  maximum  dose  to  be  given  at  one  time 
would  be  0*1  m.g.  or  0*6  m.g.  per  diem.  Subca- 
taneoudy,  the  dose  should  be  less. 

8.  Aconine  and  pseudoaoonine,  whidi  are  pro- 
bably dther  identical  or  homologous,  are  likewise 
poisonous,  but  far  less  so  than  thdr  mother  alka- 
loids. 

9.  Bensoylaconine  and  veratroylaconine  show 
an  interesting  chemical  and  pharxnacologicsl  ana- 
logy to  the  flSkaloids  of  the  atropine  group. 

10.  The  aconitine  of  commerce  is  dther  ben- 
zoylaconine  or  veratroylaconine  in  a  greater  or  lesa 
degree  of  purity ;  the  German  and  French  prepa- 
rations bdng  benzoylaconine,  the  English  (espe- 
cially Morson's)  veratroylaconine. 

11.  The  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  physio- 
logical efiiects  in  the  various  aconitines  of  com- 
merce depends  chiefly  upon  the  relative  amount 
of  iUkaloidal  products  of  decomposition  (aconine 
or  pseudoaoonine)  which  they  contain,  and  which 
do  not  occur  only  as  such,  but  also  in  the  form  of 
intermediate  products  of  decomposition  of  aconi- 
tine (amorphous  alkaloids). 

12.  Pure  aconitine  should  yield  a  colourleu 
solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  which 
should  not  turn  red  on  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
drops  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar;  the 

Jrellow  precipitate,  formed  by  adding  phosphomo- 
ybctic  acid  to  solutions  of  aconitine,  should  dis- 
solve in  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  without  any  blue 
colouration. 

18.  Pure  aconitine  yields  no  colour  reactions, 
and  those  formerly  suggested  were  due  to  im- 
purities. 

14.  Hfibschmann's  napdline  is  no  distinct  al- 
kaloid, but  a  variable  mixture  of  aconitine  and 
aconine. 

16.  Aoolyctine  and  lycoctonine  are  not  identical 
with  aconine  (pseudoaconine). 

Aconitia  Hitrate,  Crystallised.  Cxyftallised 
aconitine  q.  s. ;  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*442,  q.  s. 
Saturate  the  nitric  add  with  the  aconitine  and 
evaporate.  Voluminous  crystals  are  easily  ob- 
tained (from  'FormulsB  for  New  Medicaments 
adopted  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society'). 
Owing  to  the  decomposition  which  this  alkaloid 
undergoes  in  the  animal  organism,  as  well  as 
to  its  liability  to  decompose  during  the  process 
of  evaporation  and  exposure  to  the  air,  it  often 
becomes  extremdy  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  it  in  a  separate  state  in  conducting 
a  pott'^ortem  examination.  The  phynological 
effects  seem  to  furnish  the  most  prominent  and 
characteristic  evidence  of  its  presence  in  such 
cases,  or  at  any  rate  these  may  serve  as  a  valuable 
guide  to  the  toxioologist. 


ACONITIC  ACID— ACONITUU 


TJatrj^t^Sti  ■onitiK  ii  •ometimea  ooDtami- 
nted  vitli  d^lphiius,  u  wdl  m  with  unnella, 
■ootlker  oomtitiwnt  of  acoiute  root.  Far  the  di>- 
tiDctioti  of  then  ne  AiXALoni*.  Odo  fiftieth  of 
»  gnin  of  aoHiitu  ia  gtkted  to  hkre  killed  •  do^. 

Ftwp.  Of  pore  ■amitme,  ma  oiDtment  con- 
tBrnnog'  8  gnina  in  aa  onnce  of  latd. 

.ito<i*>fa».     See  Aoomri. 

ACOUITIC  ACID.  (Id«ntiaJ  vitli  Ffroeitrie 
Jtid.)  An  acid  otncted  by  Peechier  from  Aeo- 
■ifta*  ■^efhw,  wad  bj  Bnctaaaot  from  .S^bim. 
tmmflmnaHU.  It  eurti  ib  tbcae  pUnU  ehieflj  in 
tk  Eocu  of  mwwiifte  at  aJdom.  - 

A  wldte,  ctdovrleH,  KmicrjitBl- 


AOailTIHA.     BeeAoonriA. 

AOOTmra.    8ee  Aorantu. 

ACOBITUK.  [L.]   Aoooite.    The    Phaimaoo- 
'   -      ■(>■  >q««w.    {SmUlom.) 
(lad.  P.)     AaUiaf.    Tem- 
■ab-Alpina  Hinulkya,  at  laOOO   to 
14,000  feet  eleration,  from  Onrbinil  (o  Sikkim. 

OffUimal  part.  Tite  diitd  riiot  (Aeoaili /erocit 
radit),  ha  cobuumi  with  thoee  of  other  Hinu- 
hfan  ipedra,  Tii.  Aeoaitmm  naptllut,  A.  patnta- 
Am),  and  A.lmridtm,  coDttitotea  the  drug  well 
fciHnm  in  the  baiaan  of  Upper  lodia  noder  the 
HimtmitaiTi  name  of  Biti  or  BiU. 

It  Docnia  in  the  form  of  taberooi  rootJ  of  a 
more  or  leM  conieal  fono,  from  two  to  three 
incliea  in  len^h,  and  from  half  an  inch  to  one 
iaeh  in  thickoeH  at  their  apper  end.  They 
have  nnallj  a  ihirmken  appearance,  and  are 
eoiered  witb  a  dark,  ■hriTelled  bark ;  fracture 
thininy  and  i«*inoiUi  K>met)mea  waij,  Taryinii; 
in  colonr  from  pale  to  deep  brown.  Soine  ipeci- 
wne  are  white  and  ipongj ;  and  theie,  it  ii 
— erted,  are  inpetior  in  actirity  to  the  more 
enmpact  kioda.  Inodoiooa ;  tuta  at  flrat  alightlj 
bitter,  leaving  a  peculiar  woae  of  nnmbneas 
ea   th«  tODgne   Mtd   bnoea.     AcUte    principle, 

l£iJie<U  Fr^ptrtiu  mmd  UtM.  Similar  to 
ttuse  of  AeomUmm  mmptlUu  of  Europe.  —Prtpara- 
tiau.  Thia  root  may  be  adTantageonily  nsed  for 
the  maonfacton  of  aconitia,  the  proportion  of 
thia  alhalirid  being  mach , larger  than  in  the  En- 
ropean  dmg  f  and  alao  'for  the  preparation  of 
lininMotam  AcooiU.  From  ita  greater  activity, 
bowerer,  it  ia  nnanitad  for  the  preparation  of 
tiw    tinctnM,   which    ia    intended   for   internal 

AcndtoB  no^ari.  Japanese  aconite.  The 
plant  bearing  thia  name  haa  been  recogrniied  aa 
A.  ^woetoMHH,  bearing  yellow  flowen.  The 
roota  only  are  foond  in  commerce  ;  they  are  gene- 
raDy  Bthmt,  paler  in  eoloor,  amoother,  and  more 
aend  to  the  taate  than  the  roota  of  A.  naptUtu. 
The  loott  yield  an  alkaloid  called  jspacoaitine.  A 
Enropean  variety  of  the  plant  contain*  two  alka- 
kadi,  lycac«iutin«  and  myoctonine,  both  of  which 


1  thickneaa.  "Hie  anr&ce,  which  la  covered  with 
thin  greyiah  epidermi*,  ia  alightly  wrinkled  ton. 
gitadinallj,  and  marked  here  and  ther«  with  root 
acara.  It  ia  inDdoroiia,  and  of  a  bitter  taate,  de- 
void of  acridity.  Doea  not  contain  aconitia.  It 
may  be  readily  diitingniibed  from  other  rootaaold 
in  the  baiaara  nnder  the  aame  vHmacnlar  name 
{AtU)  by  ita  characterirtic  Uttemeaa. — Prvptr- 
tiai.  Tcmic  and  antipetiodic  It  may  be  admin- 
iatered  internally  with  aafety,  aa  it  conlaina  no 
poiaooona  principle. — Titropeulic  JJtm.  In  con- 
raleaoence  after  debilitating  diaeaaea,  and  hi  in- 
termittent and  other  paroiyimal  fevara,  it  baa 
been  foond  an  dfidnit  remedy. — DsaM.  Tonic,  B 
to  10  gr.  thrice  daily;  antiperiodie,  90  to  SO 
gr.  of  the  powdered  root  every  8  or  4  honrt 
irreapective  of  tlie  preaence  of  pyrexia. 

A«aaitB»     lapeil'na.      [Linn.]     8f».    Ado> 
xi'ttk.  Ph.  L.,  K,  ft  D.;  AooHiT  v^rti,  oka- 
y   PI    MoiHi,    Ft.j   EiantavT,  liucis- 

MHDT,  Oer.     Bariy  bine  wolfsbane,  or  deadly 
aconite. — Mob.  Variona  parti  of   Europe;  growa 
wild  in   England,  flowering  in  Jnne   and   July. 
The  fresh  and   dried  leavea  (iCOltiTl  fo"Llll)f), 
Ph.  L.  ft  E.     The  root  (icoriti  a^'Dtx)   Ph.  L. 
ft  D.     Thia  ii  the  apeciea  of  aconite  ordered  in  tha 
pharmacopceiaa,  and  commonly  oaed  in  medicine. 
Wben  chewed  it  impart*  a  aenBation  of  acrimony, 
fallowed  by  a  pongent  heat  of  the  lip«,  gama, 
palate,  and  faucea,  which  ia  taccoednl  bj  a  gene- 
ral tremor  and  cliillineaa.     The  juice  applied  to  a 
>uDd  or  the  antound  akin  afTccta    the   whole 
rvoaa  ayatem.     Kven  by  remaining  tang  ia  the 
nd,  or  on  the  boaom,  it   producoa  unpleaaant 

rptoma.  Fatal  cacea  of  puiioning,  by  eating 
root  in  mistake  for  horaeradiab.  have  been 
ion  of  late  ycara.  The  two  roota  may  be 
however,  euily  diatinguiahed  from  one  another ) 
when  acraped  aconite  emita  an  earthy,  and  horae- 
radiab ita  well-known  pungent  odour.  Moreover, 
the  ahape  of  the  roota  ia  very  different.  In  the 
accompanying  figure  a  reprcaenta  aconite  root 
and  A  boram^diab  root. 


>«pkyQiB.  (Ind.P.)  Habitat. 
Weatem  tempcnta  Himalaya,  at  8000  to  18,000 
feetcleration ;  from  Indna  to  Knmaon.— O^oiiul 
fart,  The  dried  root  (.^eow<tia<«ro}i)jrm  radix). 
Ov^  taberooa  roota,  tapering  downwarda  to  a 
point,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inchea  or  more 
in  length,  and  from  three  sightha  to  half  an  inch 


The  leavea  ahould  be  gathered  aa  aoon  u  the 
fiowera  appear.  The  root  ahonld  bo  taken  on  In 
autnmn.  When  the  whole  plant  ia  employed  It 
ahould  be  gathered  aa  >oon  aa  the  fiowera  begin  to 
open.  The  itrengtli  (richncea  in  aconitia)  variea 
conaiderably  with  the  time  of  the  year.  1  oi.  of 
the  treab  root  oontaUna  |  to  |  gr.  of  aconitia ;  1  lb. 
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ACOBN— ACBOGENS 


of  the  dxi«d  English  root  oontoing  irom  12  to  86 
gr.  (Sitrapath).  The  leaves  possess  the  greatest 
activity  just'  before  flowering;  the  root,  after  it. 
The  root  is  at  all  times  fully  six  times  as  strong 
as  the  leaves  or  herb.  The  wild  plant  contains 
mnch  more  aoonitia  than  that  which  is  cultivated. 
The  herb,  and  all  its  preparations,  lose  their  effi- 
cacy if  long  kept.  The  powder,  more  particularly, 
cannot  be  relied  on.  Mr  Holmes  says  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  a  commercial  sample  of  aconite 
root  one  root  in  a  dozen,  which  upon  fracture 
appears  sound  and  in  good  condition. 

Froperiies,  JjtiidoUs,  ifo.    See  AoONlTB. 

Tegtt,  ifo.    See  Aoohxtb. 

U»e»,  Sfo.  In  small  doses  aconite  is  narcotic, 
powerfully  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  diuretic ; 
in  larger  ones,  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  Uiose 
produced  by  aconitia.  It  acts  as  a  powerful 
sedative  on  the  heart's  action,  and  destrovs  sensi- 
bility without  disturbing  the  mental  &cultiee. 
It  has  been  given  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout, 
paralysis,  scirrhus,  scrofula,  cancers,  venereal 
nodes,  epilepsy,  amaurosis,  intermittents,  &c,; 
but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest  possible 
caution.  As  a  topical  benumber  it  has  been  used 
with  great  advantage  in  painful  aifeotions  de- 
pending on  increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves. 
Externally  it  "  is  most  valuable  for  the  cure  of 
neuralgia  and  rheumatic  pains.  In  neuralgia,  no 
remedy,  I  believe,  will  be  found  equal  to  it.  One 
application  of  the  tincture  produces  some  amelio- 
ration; and  after  a  few  times'  use,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  patient  is  cured.  In  some  cases, 
the  benefit  appears  almost  magical.  In  others, 
however,  it  entirely  fails  to  give  permanent  relief." 
"  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  (case)  it  proves  in- 
jurious." ''When  it  succeeds,  it  gives  more  or 
less  relief  at  the  first  application.  When  the  dis- 
ease depends  on  inflammation,  aconite  will  be 
found,  I  think,  an  unavailing  remedy."  "In 
rheumatic  pains,  unaccompanied  with  local  swell- 
ing or  redness,  aconite  is  frequently  of  very  great 
service."  (P(0rMr0,  iii,  691.)  J>o«tf,  of  the  powder, 
1  to  2  gr.,  gradually  increased  to  6  or  8.  Dr 
Stoerk  was  the  first  who  gave  wolfsbane  in- 
ternally, about  the  year  1762.  It  has  since  been 
snoccsfflFnlly  employed  in  Germany  in  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  of  long  standing  and  had  resisted  every  other 
remedy.  In  England  it  has  been  less  extensively 
used. 

A4Mmitiim  Paaieula'tUBL'  Fknided  wolfsbane; 
a  species  formerly  ordered  in  tiie  Ph.  L. ;  and, 
with  A.  napellm9,  also  in  the  Ph.  U.  S.  It  is  less 
active  than  the  officinal  species. 

A'COBH.  8yn.  Glahb.  quib'oub,  L.  The 
seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak*  In  the  early  affes  of 
the  world,  acorns  probably  formed  one  of  the 
principle  articles  of  the  food  of  man.  (Ovid,  Met,, 
1,  106;  Virgil,  Oeorsf.^  i,  8;  Ac.)  In  modem 
times,  during  periods  of  scarcity,  they  have  been 
consumed  as  food  on  the  Continent.  Besides 
starch,  they  contain  a  peculiar  species  of  sugar, 
which  crystallises  in  prisms,  and  is  uxif  ermentable. 
Mannite  and  duloose  are  the  substances  which  it 
most  nearly  resembles,  (if.  J>euaiffne9.)  They 
also  contain  tannic  and  gallic  acids.  During  the 
autumn,  aooms  are  said  to  be  sometimes  poisonous 
to  cattle  and  sheep.    Supposed  cases  of  so-called 


acorn  poisoning  are  beet  treated  by  withdrawing 
the  supply  of  acorns,  or  removing  the  ammalw 
from  Uie  pastures  on  which  the  acorns  fall,  and 
by  the  administration  of  aperients,  alkalies,  and 
stimulants. 

AC'ORUS  GAL'AKXrS.    See  Swxbt  Flag. 

ACOTTLE'DOKS  (-ko-te-le'-).  8yn.  Aootxia'- 
D0NB8  (-d5n-ez;  L.,  prim.  Gr.),  Jussieu;  Acx>- 
TIxfiDONB,  Fr.;  OhNB  BAMBlTLAFFIir,  Ger.  In 
botany,  plants  whose  seeds  are  not  furniahed  with 
distinct  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes. 

Acotyledonous  or  cryptogamous  plants  have  no 
true  fiower,  but  the  tenn  asexual,  once  applied  to 
them,  is  incorrect,  as  they  possess  organs,  anthe- 
ridia  and  archegonia,  which  perform  the  functions 
of  the  sexual  parts  of  the  flower.  They  produce 
no  true  seeds,  but  propagate  by  spores,  mostly 
unicellular  and  consisting  of  g^nular  matter  en- 
closed in  two  or  more  membranes.  The  spores 
have  no  embryo,  and  consequently  no  cotyledonary 
body,  hence  the  name  aootyledons.  See  Acboqvbb, 

CkLLULABBB,  THALLOaSHS,  Ac, 

ACOUSTICS  (-kow'- ;  from  the  Greek  dtttim^ 
to  hear).  That  brandi  of  natural  philosophy 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  sound  and  the  lawa 
which  govern  its  production  and  propagation,  in 
so  far  as  these  depend  on  physical  principles. 

ACatJETTA.  [It.,  Uttle  Water,']  ayn.  AQUA 
Tow  ana;  a.  Toftakia;  Aoquxtta  di  kapou 
DBLiiA  TovvAVA,  It.  A  Celebrated  poison,  pre- 
pared by  an  Italian  woman  named  Toffano,  or 
Tophana,  and  in  great  request  in  Bome  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  composition  of 
this  poison  has  been  a  matter  of  frequent  con- 
troversy. Pope  Alexander  YII,  in  his  proclama- 
tion, described  it  as  "  aqua-f ortis  distilled  into 
arsenic."  This  would  produce  a  conoentrated 
solution  of  arsenic  acid.  The  Emperor  Charles 
VI,  who  was  governor  of  Naples  during  Toffsno'a 
trial,  declared  to  his  physician,  Garelli,  that  it  was 
arsenic  (arsenious  acid)  dissolved  in  aqua  eymbo" 
larid.  According  to  Gerarde  this  cymbalaria  waa 
an  a<}uatio  species  of  pennywort,  highly  poisonous. 
The  only  olyection  to  the  latter  statement  is  the 
smallness  of  the  dose,  regard  being  had  to  the 
comparative  insolubility  of  arsenious  add ;  but  if 
the  woman  Tofiiuio  pre^^ared  two  poisons,  as  is 
probable  from  history— one,  a  single  dose  of  which 
was  fatal,  and  another,  of  which  tibe  dose  required 
repetition,  and  which  was  more  gradual  in  its 
activity — ^the  discrepancy  will  be  at  once  removed. 

ACILID.  a^,  Ac'br,  Ac'bib,  L.  ;  AoBi  (Acre), 
Fr. ;  BUBBBVD,  SOEABT,  Ger.  In  eUmMry  and 
medieime,  sharp,  pungent,  acrimonious.  Acrid 
substances  are  such  as  excito  a  sensation  of 
pungency  and  heat  when  tasted,  and  which  irri- 
tate and  inflame  the  skin ;  as  mustard,  turpentine^ 
cantharides,  ^ 

ACSIDITT.  Byn,  Aonsri,  Fr. ;  AOBrruDO,  L. 
The  quality  of  being  acrid. 

AC^BmOVT.  i^.  AcBiKO'iriA,  L.;  AoBi- 
Movii,  AOBBT^,  Fr.;  Sohabfb,  Ger.  In  medU 
eine  and  ehemiiiry,  the  quality  or  property  of 
inflaming,  irritating,  corroding,  dissolving,  or 
destroying  other  bodies. 

ACBOOEVS.  iSya.  AOBOGBirji,  L.;  AOBO- 
aimiB,  Fr.  In  hotamy,  acotyledonous  or  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  in  which  stems  and  leaves,  or  an 
organisation  approaching  leaves,  are  distinguish* 


ACB0UBIN«-ADHS8I0N 


aUe;  wlucli  hrnre  stomtitM  or  breathing  pom  on 
tiidr  mafate,  we  prmgsted  l)j  sporei,  ajid  in- 
creMe  bj  tbe  growtikof  tbe  iteai  at  tbepomt  only. 
Fens  and  dnb-moBMsare  ezamplei  of  tliu  clan  at 


or  CH,»CH->CHO.  B.  Pt.  62°  C.  (126#  ?.)• 
Hue  oompovndy  the  aldehjde  of  allyl  aloohol,  it 
obhihiwi  by  the  ondation  of  the  iMjAet,  and  also 
bj  the  ddiydration  of  glycerine ;  it  is  theieftm 
always  ptodnced  in  the  deetracttTe  distillation  of 
fita  and  oils  (ethen  of  glyoerineX  the  ■mell  of 
banlng^  fat  b«ng  dne  to  it.  It  is  best  prepared 
l)^  distilling  glycerine  withaddsnlphateof  potas- 
BiQD,  EIHSO^^  It  readily  nndeigoet  osidation 
into  aerylio  aod,  CJ^fi^.  Its  ymoot  poisesies  a 
most  irntating  odoor,  and  attaeks  the  mnoons 
membnme  of  the  eyes  Tiolently. 

ACfSOSFIBX  (-spire).  Bym,  Acmomfmi^  L.; 
PLncuui,  Fr. ;  BLATnomi,  0«r.  The  shoot  or 
sprout  of  m  seed, when  it  begins  to  grow;  the 
part  of  a  germinating  seed  tanned  the  plume  or 
phimgle.    See  Gsbmikatiov  and  Kii/mre. 

ACronC  EAT8.    See  Acmnsx. 

▲CrmSM.     J^     AOTDTIO    RATS;    CHBia- 

OAi.  Bazb.  a  term  given  to  a  enpposed  principle 
accompanying  the  heat  and  light  of  the  Bunbeun. 
Actinic  rays  chiefly  exist  beyond  the  violet  ex- 
tremis of  the  solar  ipectrnm,  and  are  charac- 
terised by  the  power  of  exciting  chemical  change, 
a.^.  the  decompositaon  of  certain  rilrer  salts  (in 
photogra^y);  the  combination  of  a  mixtoreof 
dikxrine  and  hydrogen,  Ac  The  so-called  vital 
fonetions  of  ammsTs  and  plants  are  lUso  greatly 
inflneneed  by  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays. 

ACmOOEAPH.  An  instmment  for  reoister^ 
ing  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  influence 
{aetimitm)  of  the  sun's  rays. 

ACXDIOMXRB.  An  apparatus  used  for  gaug- 
ing tibe  actinic  power  of  ^g^-  There  are  many 
forms  of  the  instrument.  The  one  most  generaUy 
used  in  photography  consists  of  a  roll  of  sensitised 
psper  enclosed  in  a  box,  in  the  lid  of  which  is  a 
iniall  piece  of  glass.  A  little  of  the  psper  is  un- 
rolled and  placed  under  the  window  in  the  lid,  and 
exposed  to  light  at  the  same  time  as  the  tissue 
(carbon  process).  When  the  psper  has  become 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  tint  painted  round  the 
window  m  fresh  jnece  is  expoeed,  and  so  on  until 
hj  trial  and  error  the  number  of  *  tints/  as  they 
sre  called,  required  by  a  given  negative  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  print,  has  been  determined. 
A  record  is  kept  of  this,  and  the  proper  exposure 
ean  be    given    on    any   future   occasion.      See 


ACTDIQSOA.  A  group  of  animals,  of  which 
the  moat  familiar  examples  are  the  sea-anemones 
and  '  coral  insects,'  so  called. 

ACT.  TOWVB  IHFXOYIMnrT  CLATTSIS, 
1M7  (10  &  11  Vict.,  o.  34).  The  following  pro- 
riflions  of  this  Act  are  incorporated  in  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1876,  and  refer  exclusiyely  to  urban 
(Ustriots: 

1.  With  respect  to  naming  the  streets  and 
numbering  the  houses. 

2.  With  respect  to  improving  the  line  of  the 
streets  and  removing  obstouetions. 

S.  With   respect   to    ruinous    or   dangerous 


4,  With  rsspect  to  precautioiis  during  the 
construction  and  repair  of  sewers,  streets,  and 
houses. 

6.  With  reqiMct  to  the  VQgulation  of  slaughter- 
houses. 

Noticee  for  alterations  under  the  69th,  70th, 
and  71st  sections,  directions  under  the  78rd  sec* 
tion,  and  orders  under  the  74th  section  of  the 
said  Towns  Improrement  Clansee  Act,  may,  at 
the  option  of  the  urban  authority,  be  served  on 
owners  instead  of  occupiers,  or  on  owners  as  well 
as  occupiers,  and  the  cost  of  works  done  under 
any  of  these  sections  may,  when  notices  have  been 
so  served  on  owners,  be  reoovered  from  owners 
instead  of  occupiers ;  and  when  such  cost  is  r^ 
covered  from  occupiers,  so  much  thereof  may  be 
deducted  from  the  rent  of  the  premises  where 
the  work  is  done  as  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
private  rates  under  the  Act. 

ACniAL.  Real,  effeetual»  abeolute ;  as  op« 
posed  to  that  which  is  merelv  virtual  or  poten- 
tiaL  In  turgerjft  e  red-hot  uon,  or  any  other 
heated  body,  used  as  a  cautery,  is  termed  the 
ACTUAL  OAVTUT;  whilst  a  caustic  or  escharotic 
so  employed  is  called  the  poravTiAL  OAunmT. 

ACTUAL  CAUTSBT.    See  AorVAL. 

ACUTB'.  8^,  Aoux'VB,  L.;  Aiou,  Fr.| 
Hkttio,  Hnzie,  Sfitsio,  Oer.  Sharp,  pointed, 
sensitive.  Applied  to  the  senses,  as  acute  hear- 
ing* oyesight,  Ac.  In  paikologyt  diseases  ex- 
hibiting riolent  symptoms,  and  whose  course  is 
short,  are  said  to  be  acute  diseases. 

ASAFTIB.  In  cktmUttyt  a  tube  phiced 
between  two  vessels 
(commonly  a  retort 
and  receiver)  for  the 
pnrpoee  eiUier  of 
uniting  them  or  of 
increasing  the  dis- 
tance between  them 
so  as  to  fsdlitate 
the  condensation  of 
vapour  in  distilla- 
tion.   See^ 


ADDEB'8  TOmUB.    Ay«.    Comcov  asdbb'i 

TOVOVl;  OpHIOOLOS'SUV  TtTLOA'TUX,  Linn.  A 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Filioes 
(DC.),  growing  wild  in  Bngland.  It  is  found  in 
our  woods  and  pastures,  and  flowers  in  May  and 
June.  It  was  once  used  to  form  a  celebrated 
traumatio  or  vulnerary  ointment,  and  is  still 
highly  esteemed  among  rustic  herbalists. 

ADBP8.  Syn.  Labd.  See  Abim  pbspa- 
SATus,  Fat,  and  Labd. 

ADBP8  B1V80ATUB.  Sgn.  BmrjS0ATn> 
Labd. 

ADEP8  PBJEPABATU8.  Sjfn.  AxiniMi 
Pbif ABiD  Labd. 

ABBFSIBB.  A  variety  of  soft  paraffin  white 
or  yellow  in  colour.  Melting  point  about  120° 
F.  It  is  used  as  an  ointment  base,  and  much 
resembles  vaseline. 

ADOBIDni.  A  bitter  amorphous  gluooside 
obtained  from  Adomia  vemaUs.  Freelv  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water,  only  slightly  in  ether. 
Besembles  digitalis  in  ito  action.  JDom^  i  to  i 
gr.  duly. 

ADHraOB  (-hft-ih&n).  Sjfn.  As>VLMfno» 
L.  I  Adhbsiov,  Fr. ;  Ajthavotvo,  ABZUBxrve, 
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Ger.     The  act  or  state  of    sticking  or  being 
united. 

Adhesion.  In  phyHet,  the  force  with  which 
bodies  remain  attached  to  each  other  when 
brought  into  contact ;  €.g,  ink  adheres  to  paper, 
paint  adheres  to  wood,  &c.  It  differs  from 
'  cohesion '  in  representing  the  force  with  which 
different  bodies  cling  together ;  whereas  cohesion 
is  the  force  which  unites  the  partides  of  a  homo- 
geneous body  with  each  other,  e.g.  particles  of 
iron  cohere  and  form  a  mass  of  iron ;  particles  of 
water  cohere  and  form  a  mass  of  water,  ^ 

Adhesion.  In  pathology,  the  morbid  union, 
from  inflammation,  of  ps^  normally  contiguous 
but  not  adherent. 

Adhesion.  In  sitrgerg,  the  reunion  of  divided 
parts,  by  the  sdhesive  inflammation;  as  when 
incised  wounds  heal  by  what  is  termed  the  '  first 
intention.' 

ADHB'SIYE.  Sgn.  Adhasi^yttb,  L.;  Ad- 
HB8I7,  Fr.;  Adhasitb,  Vbbwaohssnb,  Ger.  In 
phonmaeg,  &c.,  having  the  quality  or  property 
of  sticking  or  adhering.    Hence  adhe'siveness. 

AD1P0CEBE  (-sere).  Syn.  Gbayb-wax; 
Adifoob'^ba,  L.  ;  Adifooibb,  Fr. ;  Fbttwaohb, 
Ger.  A  substance  resembling  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  wax,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  in  moist  situations,  or  under 
water.  It  is  chiefly  margarate  of  ammonium. 
LaToisier  proposed  to  produce  thb  substance  arti- 
ficially for  the  purposes  of  the  arts.  Attempts 
have  since  been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodies 
of  cattle  (carrion)  into  adipocere,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  candle-maker  and  the  soap-boiler,  but  with- 
out success. 

Hatchettine  or  rock-fat  is  sometimes  called 
'adipocere';  and  bog-butter  is  a  substance  very 
similar  to  it. 

A1>'JSCTIVE.  S^n.  A]>JB0Ti'yv8,  L. ;  Ad- 
JBOm,  Fr.  In  dyeing,  depending  on  another,  or 
on  something  else;  applied  to  those  colours  which 
reqiure  a  base  or  m<ndant  to  render  them  per- 
manent.    See  DTBiKa. 

AD'JUYAVT.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  jSTyii.  As'jiTYAini, 
L. ;  An>A]rr,  &C.,  Fr.  Assistont;  helping.  (Asa 
substantive — )  In  preeoriptioni,  see  J^ubobib- 
nro  (Art  of). 

ADULtESATIOV.  Strictly  speaking,  this  term 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  practice  of  adding 
substances  to  articles  of  commerce,  food  or  drink, 
for  the  purposes  of  deception  or  gain,  but  a  wider 
interpretation  is  frequently  placed  on  the  word 
than  the  definition  given  by  magistrates  and  ana- 
lysts, these  latter  often  regarding  accidental  im- 
purity, or  eren,  in  some  instances,  actual  substitu- 
tion as  acts  of  adulteration. 
:  The  following  definition  of  an  adulterated  sub- 
stance has  been  adopted  by  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts— 

A  substance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulte- 
rated~ 

A.  /•  ike  ea$e  <^food  or  drink : 

1.  If  it  contain  any  ingredient  which  may 
render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health  of  a 
consumer. 

2.  If  it  contain  any  substance  that  sensibly  in- 
creases its  weight,  bulk,  or  strength,  or  gives  it  a 
flietitions  valuer  unless  the  amount  of  raoh  snb- 
stenoe  present  be  due  to  droumstanoes  m 


appertaining  to  its  collection  or  manufacture,  or 
be  necessary  for  its  preservation,  or  unless  the 
presence  thereof  be  acknowledged  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

8.  If  any  important  constituent  has  been  wIk^j 
or  in  part  abstected  or  omitted,  unless  acknow- 
ledgment of  such  abstraction  or  omisnon  be  made 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

4.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  sold  under  the 
name  of  another  article. 

B.  In  ike  eaee  of  dmge : 

1.  If  when  retailed  for  medical  purposes  under 
a  name  recognised  in  the  '  British  Pharmacoposia' 
it  be  not  equal  in  strength  and  purity  to  the  stan- 
dard laid  down  in  that  work. 

2.  If  when  sold  under  a  name  not  recognised  in 
the  '  British  Pharmaoopona'  it  differs  materially 
from  the  standard  hud  down  in  approved  worn 
on  materia  medica,  or  the  professed  standard 
under  which  it  is  sold. 

Idmiie.  The  following  shall  be  deemed  limits 
for  the  respective  articles  referred  to : 

JftUr  shall  contain  not  less  than  9*0  per  cent., 
by  weight,  of  milk  soUds,  not  fat,  and  not  less 
than  2*5  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

Skim  Milk  shall  contun  not  less  than  9*0  per 
cent.,  by  weight,  of  milk  solids,  not  butter  fat. 

Sutter  shall  contain  not  less  than  80  per  cent, 
of  butter  fat. 

Tea  shall  not  contain  more  than  8*0  per  cent. 
of  mineral  matter,  calculated  on  the  tea  dried  at 
100°  C,  of  which  at  least  8*0  per  cent,  shall  be 
soluble  ia  water,  and  the  tea  as  sold  shall  yield  at 
least  80  per  cent,  of  extract. 

Cocoa  shall  contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 
cocoa  fat. 

Vinegar  shall  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent, 
of  acetic  add. 

The  practice  of  firaudulent  adulteration  has 
been  indulged  in  for  centuries.  In  every  civilised 
state  there  have  been  enactments  against  it.  The 
Bomans  had  their  inspectors  of  meat  and  com. 
In  England  an  Act  to  prohibit  adulteration  was 
passed  as  early  as  1267,  and  penalties  against  it 
were  in  force  in  1581, 1604^  1886, 1861.  In  1822, 
Accnm  published  a  work  having  the  sensational 
tiUe  of  ^  Death  in  the  Pot,'  and  in  1866  appeared 
Dr.  Hassall's  book,  <  Food  and  its  Adulterations.* 
The  information  conveyed  In  these  works,  added 
to  the  revelations  of  the  *  Lancet'  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, and  the  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  food  by  Letheby,  Pavy, 
Parkes,  Blyth,  and  others,  together  with  the  pub- 
lished evidence  g^ven  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Commission  appointed  to  carry  out  an  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  roused  public  attention  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  IcHid  to  the  passing  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Adulteration  Acts. 

The  sophistications  may  be  divided  Into  several 
distinct  classes : 

1.  To  give  weight  or  volume^  such  as  water 
added  to  butter,  plaster  of  Pbris  to  flour,  Ao,$ 
red  earths  to  annatto,  sand  to  tea  leaves,  &c.| 
water  to  milk,  Ac.;  all  these,  therefore,  are  sub- 
stitutions of  worthless  or  very  cheap  articles 
which  take  the  place  of  the  real. 

2.  To  give  a  colour  which  either  makes  the 
article  more  pleasing  to  the  eve,  or  eUe  disguises 
an  inferior  on<^  e^,  Prussian  blue^  black  lead,  Ac, 
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to  green  teas;  annitto  to  ehecM*  fte. ;  anaiSte  of 
copper  to  Bweetmesta,  Ac 

8.  Snbstitiiftioiis  of  »  cheaper  fonn  of  the 
aitid^  or  the  nne  flahetaooe  from  which  the 
itnngth  has  been  eztiacted  pot  in  the  place  of 
the  ml,  «.^.  spent  teems  mixed  with  tee,  Ac 

A  A  Toy  smsU  eteas  whero  the  adnlteration  is 
rasOy  added  with  oo  frandnlent  iatanlk  hnt  to  en- 
hance the  qnaKij  of  the  goods  sold— «limi  to  bnad 
in  imall  qnaatitiee. 

The  following,  aeoofdmg  to  Blyth  ('Die  of 
Hygitee'),  la  a  Bat  of  aitictes  moat  commonlj 
adnlteiated,  with  the  names  of  the  snhstanoea 
used  in  their  sophistication : 

AoanrxA  with  otiur  alkaloids,  e^.  delphinia, 
•<<n"Hte,  Ac 

Aim,  eommoD  salt,  Cpsealas  imdieug,  giains  of 
pmdise,  qnasrii,  and  other  iHtters,  snlphate  of 
iran,a]nm,  Ac 

AuBFios,  mustard  hnsks. 

AvcHOTm,  other  fish,  and  eokmring  matters, 
e,g.  Armenian  bole!,  Venetian  red,  Ac 

AvvATio,  an  mrts  of  starch,  soap,  red  f erm- 
giBoos  eartha,  carbonate  and  snlphate  of  lime, 
aIt8,Ac 

AxBOiWBOOT,  Yarions  other  ftcala,  snch  as  ngo, 
tapioca,  potato,  and  others. 

Bauak  ov  Ck>PAiBA,  turpentine  aad'flzed  oils. 

Bm  (Pottbd),  Armenian  bole. 

BmnrTH,  carbonate  of  lead,  sometimes  anenic 
(this  latter  is  an  impurity  not  intentional). 

BiOATixs  (POTTiD),  Armenian  bole. 

Brmjkdt,  water,  bomt  sngar,  Ac. 

BxiAJ),  potatoes  (maahedj,  alnm,  inferior  floor, 
ftc 

BcTTKB,  water,  salt*  oolooring  matter,  terd, 
Mom,  and  other  fbts. 

Chitmrt  Oil,  copper,  camphor  dissolved  in 
^  ^^/^B^Bxy,  and  oolonred  with  copper  as  a 
nliftitate. 

CAUxin,  coloored  snlphate  of  baryta. 

Ciiomi,,  sn^hate  of  baryta,  chslk,  white  pre- 
eipState^  white  lead,  pipe-day,  Ac. 

Calitmba,  tinged  bryony  root^  root  of  Frastra 
WafUri,  and  others. 

CAXBoei,  starch,  Ac 

Cahfhob,  a  snbstitotion  of  Borneo  camphor 
bas  been  made. 

Cakthaudu,  golden  beette,  artifldally  co- 
bored  gtess,  Ac 

CASBavAXB  ov  LiAB,  solphato  of  baryta*  snl- 
pbate  of  lead,  chalk,  Ac 

Cabkivs  (CooHnrmAL),  snlphate  of  baryta, 
bonebhM^Ac 

Gabiza  (Sskha),  leaTes  of  8olmio$Umma  oftg^^ 
and  other  foreign  leaves. 

CmoB  OQi^  other  oils,  often  small  quantities 
olerotonoil. 

CATiBmB,  ground  rice,  yermilion,  Venetian  red, 
tormeric. 

Chaxpaovb,  gooseberry  and  other  wines  as 
nibitatates,  diflBrent  colouring  matters,  Ac 
•  Chusb,  annatto,  bole  (Armenian),  and  other 
eolcnring  matters. 

Crioost,  colouring  matters,  inch  as  ferrugi- 
noaa  euths,  and  burnt  sugar,  Venetian  red,  £s., 
nd  different  flours,  such  as  wheat,  rye,  beans,  Ac, 
tad  Kmetiraes  sawdnst. 

Ci]>n,  lead  (as  «» impurity,  not  intentional). 


CxoABS,  substitutions  of  hay  and  other  rubbish, 
inferior  tobacco^  leaTes  sometimes  darkened  by 
some  brown  Yegetable  dye* 

CmrAMOv,  cassiay  dove  stalks,  and  diiteent 
flowers. 

Clabbt,  brandy,  and  substitution  of  inferior 


CLOTif,  dove  stalks. 

CoooA  Aia>  Choooiatb,  cheaper  kinds  of  arrow- 
rooti  soeh  as  Ibas  lu  moiU  and  £ast  Indian, 
animal  matter,  com,  sago^  tapioos»  Ac 

CoD-UTBB  On*,  other  oils  mixed  with  it. 

Oomi,  chicory,  roasted  wheat*  rye  flowers, 
roasted  peas  and  beans,  and  colouring  matten^ 
such  as  burnt  sugar,  Ac 

GoLocnrTH  (&XPOi7n>  Bxtbaot  ov),  the  ex- 
tract is  not  unfrequentiy  made  with  the  pulp  Mid 


CoCTBononanr,  hijurioos  colouring  matter*, 
such  as  arsenite  of  copper,  ehromate  of  lead, 
Ac 

CovTBonov,  Abomatio  (Abomatio  Chalk 
PowpiB),  ezpensire  ingredients  omitted,  turmeric 
lubstitutod  for  saitron,  Ac 

CoPA£*  gum  dammar,  resin,  Ac. 

CiTBBT-POWDBB,  red  lead,  ground  rice,  salt. 

CuBPABiA  Babk,  the  bark  of  8ityehmo9  ITrntt 
Vomica  is  said  to  have  been  substituted. 

CvtTABD  AVD  EcM  PoWDiB,  turmcric,  chrome 
yellow,  and  different  flours. 

Bi^TBBnrM,  starch,  flour,  chalk,  Ac 

Bpbom  SAxn,  chloride  magnesium,  chalk,  Ac. 

Ethbb,  alcohol. 

Flovb,  other  and  inferior  flours,  as  the  flour 
from  rice,  bean,  Indian  com,  potato,  Ac,  snlphate 
of  lime,  alum. 

Gblatotb,  salt  and  sugar. 

Onr,  water,  sugar,  capsicum,  flavouring  matters 
of  different  kinds,  turpentine,  alum,  tartar. 

OivOBB,  turmeric,  and  husks  of  mustard,  flour 
from  wheat*  sago,  Ac 

QuAiAOVX  Risnr,  other  resins. 

HovBT,  flour,  cane  sugar,  Ac. 

Hops,  Coocvlaf  hkUow,  grains  of  paradise, 
Ac 

loDiDB  OP  POTAMnm,  water,  carbonate  of 
potash,  chlorides  of  soda  and  potash,  iodate  of 
potash,  Ac 

lODiira,  water,  plumbago,  charcoal,  black  oxide 
of  manganeie,  Ac. 

Ipbcacttakka,  other  roots,  extraneous  woody 
fibre ;  when  in  powder,  chalk,  flour,  Ac,  have  been 
added. 

IflnreziAU,  gehitine. 

Jaxap,  raspings  of  goaiaeum,  false  jakp  root* 
Ac. 

Labd,  carbonate  of  Mda,  salt,  potato,  flour,  and 
time. 

Lucov  Jvxoi,  a  mixture  of  sngar  and  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  add,  has  been  substi- 
tuted. 

LiQUOBiOB,  rice*  chalk,  gelatine,  and  different 
flours. 

Maovbsxa  1    time,    carbonate  of 

SvLPHATB  /        magnesia. 
Cabboitatb,  lime,  sulphate,  Ac 

If  ABKALADB,  apple,  or  turnip  pulp. 

Mbbovbt*  lead,  tin,  sino^  bismuth,  Ac. 

OBBBir  lODEDB  OP,  red  iodide  of. . 
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Mbboubt,  Rn>  Ozidb  ov,  brick-dusty  red  lead, 
Ac 
„        AxHoiriATED     (whits     pbboipi- 
tatb),  chalk,  carbonate  of  lead,  plaster  of  Paris, 
Ac 

tf  ILK,  water. 

MusTABD,  turmeric,  wheat  flour. 

Mtbbh,  gam  bdellium,  and  other  g^m  renns. 

Oatmbal,  barley  flour,  rubble. 

Opium,  stones,  sand,  clay,  yegetable  extracts, 
sugar,  treacle,  water,  &c. 

Paseiba  Boot,  diGterent  roots  substituted. 

Pbppbb,  linseed  meal,  diiferent  flours,  mustard 
husks,  Ac. 

P10KLB8,  salts  of  copper,  acetate  of  copper. 

Pobtbb  and  Stoitt,  sugar,  treacle,  water,  and 
salt. 

Potash,  carbonate,  sulphate^  and  chloride  of 
potash,  lime,  iron  and  alumina. 

P0TA8H,  AOBTATB  OP      1  sulphates  and  chlo- 
Cabboitatb  op  J     rides  of  potash. 
BiOABBONATB  OP,  Carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. 
Citbatb  op,  sulphates  of  potash. 
Chlobatb  op,  chloride  of  potassium. 
Tabtbatb  op,  tartrate  of  lime. 
Nitbatb  op,  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
potassium. 

PsBSBBYBS,  salts  of  coppcr. 

QirnnKB,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  magnesia, 
cane-sugar,  sulphate  of  cinchonine,  &c. 

Rhubarb,  turmeric,  and  inferior  yarieties  sub- 
stituted for  Turkey. 

Bun,  water,  cayenne,  burnt  sugar. 

Saoo,  potato  flour. 

Sauob,  treacle,  salt,  cochineal,  Armenian  bole, 
and  other  colouring  matters. 

SoAiocOHT,  ch^,  starch,  guaiacum,  jalap, 
dextrin,  ftc. 

Sbkbga,  gpinseng,  gillenia. 

Sbbva,  leayee  of  Oynanehttm  arg^h 

Shbbbt,  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  brandy, 
burnt  sugar,  &c. 

Sirupp,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  glass,  sand, 
colouring  matter,  &c. 

Soda,  Bioaebohatb,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
soda. 
Cabbovatb,  sulphate  of  soda. 
Phobphatb  op,  phosphate  of  lime. 

Spiobs,  colouring  mstorials,  substitutions,  and 
diiferent  flours. 

Squills  (Powdbbbd),  wheat  flour. 

SuaAB  (Moist),  sand,  flour,  &c. 

SuLPHUB,  sulphurous  acid  (as  an  impurity). 

SuLPHUBio  Acid,  lead,  water,  arsenic,  hydro- 
chloric add,  &c. 

Tapioca,  inferior  starches  mixed  with  the 
pure  tapioca. 

Tba,  sand,  iron  fllings,  exhausted  tea  leaves, 
foreign  leaves ;  and  in  green  teas,  black  lead, 
Plrussian  blue*  China  clay. 

Tobacco,  inferior  tobacco,  water. 

TuBXBBic,  yellow  ochre,  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
potash. 

TJta  Ubsz  (Bbabbbbbt  Lbatbb),  leaves  of  red 
whortieberry,  and  others. 

ViHBOAB,  sulphorio  add,  and  metalUo  im- 
purities. 

WiBBSy  water,  Jerapiga»  Utartvate  of  potash. 
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substitution  of  inferior  winesi,  brandy,  spirits,  and 
various  other  matters. 

ZiKC,  OxiDB  OP,  chalk,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 

Imponrtant  and  common  adulterations  will  be 
found  mentioned  under  each  particular  article. 

The  recent  Acts  of  Farliament  dealing  with  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drugs  are  the  following : 
The  Pharmacy  Act,  1868;  Sale  of  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  1876;  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Amendment  Act,  1879 ;  Margarine  Act,  1887. 

JB  (e).  [L.l  For  words  sometimes  written 
with  this  initial  diphthong,  and  not  found  below, 
see  under  E. 

A'EB  (a'.8r).    [L.,  prim.  Gr.]    Air. 

AOEBATED  (a'-Vrate-Sd).  In  ektmitify,  Suu^ 
impregnated  with  carbonic  add.  See  Alkali, 
Lbhovadb,  Watbbb,  Mutbhal. 

AS^'BIAL  (a-Sre'-e-iU).  Belonging  to  the  air 
or  atmosphere;  produced  by,  consisting  ol^ 
depending  on,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  air. 

AEBIFICA^OBT  (a-8r-e-).  Syn.  Abbipioa^ 
no,  L. ;  AiBiPicATioir,  Oaz^ipioatioh,  Ft.  In 
ekemUtry,  the  conversion  of  a  body  into  gas. 

A'EBIFOBM  (a'-Sr-).    Svn,    Axbipobx'ib,  L.  i 

AlfiBEPOBM,  QAziilPOBMB,  Fr.     LUPTPOBMia,  fto., 

Qer.    In  ohemUtry,  air-like,  gaseous. 

AEBOL'OOT.  Syn,  Abbolo'oia,  L.;  A£bo- 
LoaiB,  f^.,  Oer,  In  phywim^  a  discourse  or 
treatise  of  the  air.  In  pkynology  and  ^gi^ne, 
the  doctrine  of  the  air,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  its  salubrity  and  action  on  organised 
beings. 

AEBOM'ETIB.  £^n.  Abbohb'tbum,  L.; 
A^BOKiTBiB,  Fr.  An  instrument  used  in  aSro- 
metry. 

AEBOXISTET.  Syn.  Asbomb'tbia,  L.  ;  AiBO* 
H^TBiB,  Fr. ;  Luptmbsskubst,  Ac,  Ger.  'In 
ekemitiiy  and  pkyncg,  the  art  of  measuring  gases, 
and  of  determining  their  densities. 

AEB0KATTT1C8.  8yn,  Af^BOHAUTiQUB,  Fr« 
The  art  of  sailing  in,  or  of  navigating  the  air. 
See  Balloons. 

AEBOPHO'BIA.  [L.]  Sgn,  A^bophobib, 
Fr.  In  pathology t  ^  dread  of  ur  (wind) ;  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  hydrophobia,  and  occasionally 
present  in  hysteria  and  phrenitis. 

AEX08TAT1CS.  8g%.  AiBOSTAT'iCA,  L.; 
AiEbostatiqub,  Fr.  That  branch  of  pneumatics 
which  treats  of  air,  and  other  elastic  fluids,  in  a 
state  of  rest. 

AEBOSTATIOE.  [EngT.,  Fr.]  Sgn,  Abbo- 
bta'tio,  L.  The  art  of  weighing  the  air;  afirial 
suspension  and  navigation.    See  Balloohb. 

XBXTGO  (e-).  [L.]  The  rust  of  brass,  bronieb 
or  copper ;  verdigris. 

JEBCUIJE.  CuHifOg.  A  crystalline  fluorescent 
substauce  existing  in  the  bark  of  the  horseH^eet- 
nut  (JB9<mhi»  htppoo<utamtm)  and  of  other  trees 
of  the  genera  JEtoului  and  PtMria.  In  the  above- 
named  sources  .£sculin  is  assodated  with  another 
fluorescent  body  called  Pariin.  .£sculin  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  imparting  a  beautiful  blue 
fluorescence  when  viewed  by  reflected  light ;  alka- 
lies augment,  adds  destroy  the  colour. 

iB'TJHLEB.    See  Ethbb. 

gTHTBEA  (-thftr^-).    CL.pl.]    Ethan. 

JBSTHET'IOS  (8i-).  iSya.  1E5«thbt'ioa,  L. 
Medidnes  or  agents  which  aflaet  sensation  ■  See 
Av JMTKariCB  and  HTpBBAunnBainoB. 


iETHIOFS— AOAfilC 


XTHI0P8.    See  Bthiopb. 
AmcnOV.     [Eng^Fr.]    8yu.   Awwa&Tio, 
L.    In  paHoloffy,  a  tenn  nearly  BynonymooB  with 


AFFIMITT,  CHEMICAL.  Sfm,  Avtuiitab,  L.  ; 
Avponri,  Fr.;  YxBWAinDSCiiAFr,  Oer.  *'Che- 
mical  aflinity  k  tliat  property  of  bodies  in  TirtQe 
of  whichy  when  hrooght  into  contact,  they  react 

OD  each  other,  forming  new  bodies Nothing 

iB  known  as  yet  abont  the  natnre  of  chemical 
afinity,  nor  has  a  satifl&ctory  hypothesis  been 
BBggested  coDeeming  it"  {(Mwald,  in  Watt's 
I  Diet,  of  Cbem./  2nd  edit.,  toI.  i).  The  sabject 
u  a  Tery  complex  one,  and  cannot  be  gone  into 
hen,  bat  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  wiUi  regard 
to  the  popnlsr  acceptation  of  the  term. 

If  mercnry  and  water  be  shaken  np  together, 
and  the  miztore  then  be  allowed  to  settle^  the 
mefcory  wiD  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing 
njssd,  neither  it  nor  the  water  haring  nndergone 
any  cfaenge.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mercnry  and 
(excess  of)  ioctine  be  nibbed  together  in  a  mortar, 
a  bright  scaiiet  powder  will  be  produced,  which 
is  neither  mercozy  nor  iodine,  bnt  a  chemical 
compound,  of  the  two,  vis.  mercorie  iodide,  Hgl,. 
In  this  case  chemical  combination  has  taken  place 
between  the  mercnry  and  the  iodine,  these  two 
Bobstanees  haying  what  is  called  an  'affinity' 
for  one  another,  thus : 

Hg+l,=  HgIr 

Again,  when  chlorine  gas  \a  passed  into  a  sola- 
tion  of  potwBsifiTn  iodide,  the  chlorine  displaces  the 
iodine  from  its  combination  with  the  potassium, 
forming  potaesium  chloride,  thus : 
KI+Cl  -  KO  +  I. 

Hoe  the  potaasium  is  said  to  have  a  greater 
affinity  for  chlorine  than  it  has  for  iodine. 

Chemical  affinity  u  exerted  at  rery  minute  dis- 
tsacesyand  therefore  substances  must  be  (appa- 
rently) in  contact  in  order  that  they  may  combine 
with  one  another.  The  affinity  of  one  substance 
for  another  depends,  further,  on  various  condi- 
tions, the  most  imponrtant  of  which  are  the  tem- 
perature, the  pressure,  and  the  relative  masses 
of  the  elements  or  compounds  in  question.    See 

ChSOCAL  COMBOrATIOV. 

AnUBIOV.  In  eksmUtiy,  the  washing  of  a 
precipitate,  Ac,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
soluble  matters.    In  mtedieins,  aifuiion  is  of  three 


1.  LoHotu,  which  consiit  in  washing  a  part 
of  tiie  body  with  a  sponge  or  rag  soaked  in  a 
Hqidd. 

2.  AtpernomMf  which  consist  in  throwing  a 
liquid,  drop  by  drop,  like  rain,  upon  the  body. 

8.  Skomer  baihtf  which  consist  in  allo^dng  a 
number  of  small  streams  of  water  to  fall  from  a 
height  upon  the  sorfkce  of  the  body.  If  the  water 
fall  from  a  considerable  height  affusion  is  then 
termed  domdU  by  the  French. 

APTSR-DAXP.  8^u.  Choki-dakp.  Car- 
bonic add  gas  resulting  from  explosion  of  air  and 
fire-damp  (light  carburetted  hydrogen)  in  coal 
mines. 

AFTXS-FAIHS,  Those  following  child-birth 
due  to  the  contraction  of  the  uterus.  The  only 
remedy  is  patience ;  they  may,  however,  be  fre- 
quently alleviated  by  small  doses  of  morphia  or 
Uquor  Opii  Sedativus.    Heated  cloths  and  warm 


fdmentations  are  sometimes  useful,  particularly 
if  assisted  by  moderate  but  sufficient  pressure  on 
the  abdomen,  by  means  of  a  broad  bandage. 
They  seldom  follow  with  severity  the  first  birth. 

In  animals  rarely  continue  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  ss  a  rule,  t.  e.  if  normal,  do  not  call 
for  special  treatment.  When  birth  has  been 
sudden  and  rapid  they  persist  longer  and  are 
more  severe.  If  the  accesses  of  pain  are  fre- 
quent and  acute  and  continue  beyond  twenty-four 
hours,  the  retention  of  some  part  of  the  festal 
membranes,  or  commencing  Inversion  of  the 
uterus,  is  to  be  suspected,  an  exploration  should 
then  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  and 
determine  the  remedies  to  be  adopted.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  where  the  after-pains  are  not  in- 
creased by  a  special  cause,  the  remedies  used  for 
the  human  subject  will  be  found  useful. 

AiriR-WAgH  (w5sh).  In  the  art  of  the  die- 
tiller,  the  liquor  in  the  still  after  the  spirit  has 
been  drawn  over. 

AflALA'CTIA.  Absence  of  milk.  Not  uncom- 
mon in  mares  and  cows,  especially  those  which 
have  not  been  bred  from  for  a  long  time,  or  have 
bad  their  firstborn  ]ate4n  life. 

Trtatw^mU,  Oood  food,  and  especially  legumi- 
nous food,  with  amseed  and  fennel  or  fennel  seeds. 

AOAS-AOAX.  Japanese  isinglass  is  derived 
from  several  algsB,  especially  Spherococeus  com* 
pres9U9,  OUnopeltiM  ienax,  Qelideum  comsKm, 
and  O,  cartilaffimeuM,  It  occurs  in  European 
commerce  either  in  transparent  pieces  two  feet 
long  and  as  thick  as  a  straw,  prepared  in  Singa> 
pore  by  steeping  the  algsB  in  hot  water  ;  or  more 
frequently  in  yellowish- white  masses  about  a  foot 
long  and  an  inch  wide. 

Uses,  Employed  for  bacteria  culture,  also  as 
a  food  for  invalids,  likewise  as  a  dressing  for 
silks  and  calico. 

AG'A&IC.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8yn.  AoAs'icoic, 
Agab'ious,  L,}  Blattbbschwamic,  Pilz, 
BoHWAMM,  Ger.  In  botany,  a  genus  of  fungi,  of 
numerous  species,  embracing  the  mushrooms  and 
champignons.  Of  these  plants,  some  are  edible^ 
others  poisonous.  The  term  is  also  commonly 
applied  to  the  boletus  found  on  oaks  (touch- 
wood),  and  on  larches    (malb    aoabxo).      See 

MUlHBOOlfS. 

fly-agarlo.  Syn.  Flt  xuBH^BOOit  i  Aoas'i- 
CVB  muboa^'bia,  Linn.;  AMAVfTA  x.  One  of 
the  most  narcotic  and  poisonous  of  our  fungi, 
producing,  in  small  doses,  intoxication  and  a 
pleasing  species  of  delirium  i  for  which  purpose 
it  is  commonly  employed  in  Kamschatka. 
(Hooker »)  It  possesses  the  singular  property  of 
imparting  an  intoxicating  quality  to  the  urine, 
which  continues  for  a  long  time  after  taking  it. 
This  secretion  is,  therefore,  oommonlv  saved  by 
the  natives  during  a  scarcity  of  the  fungus. 
"  Thus,  with  a  few  smanitie,  a  party  of  drunk- 
ards may  keep  up  their  debauch  for  a  week;" 
and  the  intoxication  so  produced  is  capable  of 
"  being  propagated  through  five  or  six  individ- 
uals." (Langsdorff.)  Water  in  which  it  has 
been  boiled  is  poisonous;  but  the  boiled  Aingus 
itself  is  inert.  The  liquid  from  it  is  used  as  a 
fly-poison;  whence  the  name  mushroom  is  do- 
rived.  It  may  be  known  by  its  rich  orangO'red 
colour  in  autumn. 
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AGARICIN— AGUE 


A0ABICIH.  %».  AoABionnrx.  The  active 
principle  of  j^garieu*  cilbus  or  JPoljfporut  t^Jid' 
mUU,  It  IB  a  white  crystalline  powder,  given  in 
the  night  sweats  of  phthisis^  also  diarrhoBa,  to 
diminish  hronchial  secretion,  and  dry  up  milk 
after  weaning. — Do9e,  -^  to  ^  grain.  See  MvB- 
OAsnr. 

AG'ATE  (-ate).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  iS^n.  Aoha'- 
TB8  (-ka'-tez),  L.  From  a  river  in  Sicily, 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
fonnd.  Agate  consists  chiefly  of  calcedony  with 
mixtures  of  common  quartz  and  occasional 
patches  of  jasper  and  opal.  Its  composition  is 
not  uniform,  but  it  usually  contains  70  to  96  per 
cent,  of  silica,  with  varying  proportions  of 
alumina  coloured  by  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

The  principal  varieties  are : 

Caleedoi^,  A  porous  stone  with  colours  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  bands.  This  variety  is  con- 
verted into  artificial  onyx  at  Obcrstein  in 
Germany,  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  honey  in 
water,  kept  hot  in  an  oven  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  subsequent  washing,  drying,  and  treat- 
ment with  sulphuric  add.  • 

OamfilioM,  or  red  calcedony. 

Moeha  Stonet.    Clear  grey  calcedony. 

Mosg  Agates.  Stones  containing  tree-like 
markings  of  oxide  of  iron. 

BUkm  8tone9.    Dark  green  with  red  spots. 

Platma,  A  g^rass  g^reen  stone,  used  in  some 
ancient  intaglios. 

Ckry$oprtu0,  Found  in  Silesia,  is  an  agate 
coloured  by  oxide  of  nickel. 

AGSIVG  LiaUOB.  Dissolve  8  lbs.  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  4  galls,  of  boiling  water.  Add  20 
lbs.  of  powdered  white  arsenic  to  20  lbs.  of  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  at  60°  Tw.,  and  boil  until  the 
arsenic  is  completely  dissolved.  Add  the  latter 
solution  to  the  former,  with  stirring,  until  the 
mixture  stands  at  28°  Tw. 

AGVAIL.    See  Whitlow. 

AGNIVB.  A  substance  rimilar  to  lanoline, 
which  9M, 

A'GUE  (-gii).  Syn.  Malabial  Fbybb,  Ma- 
iiABiA,  Mabsh  Fsvsb,  Paludal  Fbybb,  Intbb- 

XITTBNT  FbTVB.     FliVBB  IKTBBMITTBITTE,  Fr.j 

WbchsbiiVIbbbb,  Kaltbfibbbb,  Ger. 

DefimiUon,  The  disease,  or  rather  group  of  dis- 
eases comprised  under  the  above  names,  is  difficult 
to  define  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  its  various 
forms. — A  simple  ague  has  the  following  charac- 
teristics :  A  cold  or  shivering  stage,  with  more 
or  less  pronounced  rigors ;  a  hot  and  febrile  stage, 
and  a  sweating  stage.  Tins  succession  of  pheno- 
mena may,  and  often  does,  manifest  itself  in 
cases  of  severe  cold.  The  remarkable  character- 
istic of  agues  is  their  repetition  at  exceedingly 
regular  intervals  of  time,  and  according  to  the 
divation  of  the  period  of  intermission  agpues  are 
classified  as  quotidian  when  the  attacks  occur 
daily ;  tertian  when  they  occur  every  other  day ; 
qnartan  when  there  is  an  interval  of  two  days 
between  the  attacks.  Combinations  of  these  in- 
tervals ma}'  occur,  resulting  in  double  quotidian, 
double  tertian,  &c.,  and  these  insensibly  pass,  on 
the  one  hand,  into  continuous  or  almost  continu- 
ous fever  (pernicious)  and  very  irregular  types  in 
which  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  are  pro- 


longed and  uncertain.  By  intermiitent  fner  is 
understood  a  fever  with  intermissions,  during 
which  the  temperature  of  the  body  returns  to  the 
normal.  In  remittent  feter  there  is  a  marked 
lowering  of  the  temperature  at  regular  intervals, 
but  there  is  always  a  constant  residue  of  fever, 
and  the  temperature  does  not  reach  the  normal 
limit  in  the  intervals.  For  many  reasons  which 
cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  as 
degrees  of  intensity  of  manifestation  of  one  and 
the  same  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy. 

JHatribntion,  Belatum  to  Voter  and  Tempera- 
ture, Malarial  fevers  are  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and,  perhaps,  the  most  disastrous  in  their 
efi'ecte  of  any  disease  to  which  mankind  is  liable ; 
they  have  been  and  still  are  par  exoellenee  the 
enemies  of  explorers  and  coloniste  in  tropical  and 
subtropical  climates ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  persons  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  their  distribution,  the  characters  of 
localities  in  which  they  prevail,  and  such  means  of 
gfuarding  against  them,  or  treating  them  when 
they  occur,  as  experience  has  taught  us  to  be 
practically  usefuL 

Malarial  fevers  are  essentially  a  disease  of 
tropical  and  subtropical  climates.  They  are  most 
intense  in  the  tropics,  and  disappear  as  we  ap- 
proach the  poles;  hence  we  may  argue  a  relation 
of  the  disease  to  temperature.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  areas  most  affected  shows  that  the 
estuaries  and  deltas  of  rivers,  low-lying  land  liable 
to  flood,  and  wet,  undrained,  boggy  districte  are 
the  most  frequent  haunte  of  the  disease ;  and  this 
well-recognised  connection  with  water  has  fiven 
rise  to  f£e  terms  marsh  fever  and  paludal  wer. 
Wider  experience  and  more  careful  investigation 
have  shown  that  the  supposed  universal  oonnec* 
tion  between  malaria  and  marshy  land  does  not 
exist,  and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  large 
areas  of  marsh  where  fever  is  unknown,  and  on 
the  other,  vast  tracte  of  country  to  which  the 
term  marshy  would  in  no  sense  apply,  which  are 
all  but  uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  fever  prevailing  in  them.  The  re- 
lation to  water,  however,  is  not  thus  done  away 
with,  for  in  all  these  cases  of  apparent  absence  A 
the  conditions  of  a  marsh,  the  subsoil  drainage 
is,  as  a  rule,  either  non-existent  or  extremely  de- 
fective, and  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the  nature 
and  constitotion  of  the  soil,  position  and  direction 
of  strata,  the  subscnl  water  is  retained  and  the  scnl 
really,  though  not  apparentiy,  waterlogged.  The 
Roman  Campagna  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
this  state  ox  aflSdrs.  So  far  the  relation  of  ma- 
laria to  temperature  and  water  would  seem  to  be 
established ;  unf  ortonately  there  are  localities  in 
South  America,  India,  Cmna,  and  other  tropical 
countries  where  these  fevers  prevail  in  their  very 
worst  forms  and  which  are  characterised  by  an 
all  but  complete  absence  of  water.  The  subsoil 
does  not  exist  and  is  replaced  by  hard  imperme- 
able rock  so  scantily  covered  with  soil  that  culti- 
vation is  well-nigh  impossible.  Thus  the  direct 
relation  of  water  to  the  disease  becomes  doubtful, 
and  the  one  universal  factor  left  is  temperature. 

Belation  to  Altitude.  Malarial  fevers  diminish 
in  intensi^  firom  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and 
also  with  altitude,  it  is  practically  true  that  the 
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bigber  we  aieeiid  above  the  le*  lercl  in  a  mala- 
lioaa  ooontiy,  tlie  leas  it  the  riak  of  aoqoirixig  the 
diaeaee;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  only  qoalift- 
catuNi  of  thia  atatement  which  la  DeoeaaaiT  ia  the 
dimioataOQ  of  doaed  mJkyu  at  high  altitnoea,  and 
oertain  rocky  aoila  poaaeaaed  of  a  ^wcial  capacity 
for  afaaorbing  and  radiating  heat.  The  direct 
eievmtioii  ahoTO  the  aoil  necewary  to  afford  aab- 
atantial  protection  to  the  inhabitanta  ia  very  email, 
aa  the  ciuttom  in  malarioiia  ooontxiea  of  building 
booBea  on  the  tope  of  tomba  and  on  acaffolds  and 
the  nae  of  the  upper  parte  of  honaea  only,  aa 
dwdling-rooma,  abundantly  teatifiea.  In  the  Bo- 
man  C^mpagna  there  are  innumerable  inatanrea 
of  hoaeee  bmlt  on  hillocka  aome  SO  or  80  feet 
•bora  the  aurrounding  country,  in  which  the  in- 
habitanta enjoy  conaklerable  munnnity  from  the 
diecaee  ;  whereaa,  did  they  Uto  on  the  lerel  they 
woold  imperil  their  health,  if  not  their  Uvea.  Al- 
titDde  then  ia  a  moat  important  factor  in  the 
atiokigy  of  malarial  ferers. 

MelaHom  to  CuUi^aiion.  The  relation  of  ma- 
kria  to  enltiTataon  luw,  until  oonniaratiTely  re- 
cently, been  inTobred  in  eonaiderable  obaenrity» 
owing  to  the  apparent  conflict  of  evidence  on  the 
aolQeGt.  The  relationahip  would  appear  to  be  two- 
f old»  gtm§ral  and  lactU. 

OemeraL  CuUiTatiooof  allkinda,andeapeciallT 
the  pHmtFTg  of  treei»  baa  an  enormoua  and  well- 
reoogniaed  influence  upon  cUmate.  The  cutting 
down  of  foreata  in  monntainoua  oonntriea  by  de- 
nuding the  aoil  allowa  the  rain  water  to  run  off 
rapidly  and  without  reatraint,  currying  with  it 
earth,  atonea,  and  rubfaiah;  amall  mountain  atreama 
are  Gonverted  into  reeiatleaa  torrente,  with  the  reault 
that  the  lowlanda  are  at  irregular  and  uncertain 
if^errak  deluged  with  water,  cairying  mud  and 
stonea,  far  beyond  the  capacity  A  Que  natural 
drainage  to  diapoae  of,  cropa  are  deatroyed,  and 
lafge  areaa  of  cultiYable  land  converted  into  bog 
or  atony  waetea;  whereaa,  when  the  mountain 
fcneata  are  ewefully  prewrved  they  act  aa  atore- 
booeee  for  water,  and  aupply  it  in  conatant  and 
reaaonable  quantity  to  the  plaint.  The  reokleaa 
deatruction  of  foreata  in  Ital^  haa  brought  about 
tiie  moat  dieaatrona  reaulta  m  thia  way,  and  the 
preaent  atate  of  the  Pontine  region  ia  largely  to 
be  attributed  to  thia  cauae.  The  deatruotion  of 
wooda  and  foreata  on  the  plaina  operatea  in  an- 
other (Urection.  The  atorehoutea  of  water  are 
deatroyed,  the  climate  altered,  and  inttead  of  a 
aeaaooable  and  equable  temperature,  the  country 
beeomea  tulject  to  violeut  eztremea  of  heat  and 
o^and  the  land  will  no  longer  yield  either  good 
paatnie  or  grain  crope.  Agriculture  ia  n^lected, 
and  unleaa  there  be  aome  other  powerful  agency  at 
work  to  counteract  it,  auch  a  country  very  aeon  ia 
deaerted  by  ite  inhabitanta,  and  becoming  more 
and  more  a  deeert,  nature  it  left  to  her  own  de- 
vicea,  and  malaria  ia  only  too  likely  to  make  ita 


Local,  There  are  innumerable  inatancea 
throughout  the  world  of  virgin  foreata  fllled  with 
a  dente  undergrowth  which  are  notorioualy  ma- 
lariooa.  The  mere  preaence  of  treea  ia  therefore 
no  nfeguard  againat  malaria,  and  may  under  auch 
cireumatancea  he  contidered  a  direct  cauae.  There 
ia  no  evidence,  however,  that  well-regulated  foreata 
ever  act  in  thia  way,  but  on  the  contrary  much  in 


favour  of  their  value  aa  a  meant  of  evadierting 
the  diteate.  The  method  of  thcsr  action  it  pro- 
bably very  aimple ;  if  well  ventilated  and  properly 
cared  for  they  act  at  drainert  of  the  aubaoil,  and 
thia  etpecially  in  thoae  aoila  to  which  artificial 
drainage  ia  acarcely  applicable,  from  their  highly 
abaOrbent  nature ;  thia  ia  particularly  the  caae  in 
the  Boman  Campagna,  where  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  volcanic  aoil  ia  almoet  incredibl^ 
General  cultivation  of  oourae  aaaiata  thia  movement 
of  the  water,  but  it  only  pottible  when  the  dimate 
b  controlled  by  treet,  and  protection  afforded  to 
the  growing  cropa  from  winda,  atorma,  and  ezcea- 
aive  variationa  of  temperature.  The  idea  that 
plantationa  of  Eucaly^ tua  have  a  apeciflc  action  in 
deatroyiag  the  malanal  poiaon  may  be  diamiaaed 
at  once,  aa  fever  it  common  in  the  blue-gum 
f oreitt  of  Queentland. 

IrrigMom  in  malarioat  oountriet  it  regarded  at 
dangemt,  and  liable  to  increate  the  diieaae. 
lliere  ia  much  to  be  aaad  in  &vour  of  thia  theory, 
but,  inaamnch  aa  the  great  ezamplea  of  cvU  reaulta 
following  irrigation  are  eaaee  in  which  the  opera- 
tion haa  been  ao  carried  out  aa  to  waterlog  the 
aubaoil,  in  fact  caaea  of  inundation  rather  than 
true  agricultural  irrigation,  an  obrioua  explana- 
tion preeenta  itaelf .  The  Jumna  Oanal  wona,  in 
India,  appear  to  have  had  thia  reault  %  the  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  dittrict  haa  certainly  been 
moot  diaaatrooa,  and,  ao  far  aa  can  at  preaent  be 
judged,  ia  entirely  owing  to  waterlogging  of  the 
aubaoil  and  contequent  alteration  of  climate. 

Boa»o%  <(f  tho  jftor  hat  a  mott  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  preeence  of  midarial  diteaae,  ao 
much  80  that  in  all  malarioua  oonntriea  there  ia  a 
more  or  leaa  well-marked  fever  aeaaon.  The 
perioda  of  change  from  cold  to  hot  and  dry  to  wet 
are  thoae  in  which  theae  f  evert  attain  their  greateat 
intenaity,  for  example,  in  the  Boman  Campagna 
the  ceaaation  of  the  apring  raina  and  commence- 
ment of  the  tummer  heati  it  alwavt  marked  liy 
an  increate  of  the  number  of  catet  of  fever;  at  the 
heat  and  dry  weather  continue,  they  diminith  again 
until  the  flnt  ndnt  of  autumn  begin  to  fall,  when 
the  true  fever  aeaaon  begint.  Three  or  four  dayt' 
heavy  rain  during  the  great  heat  of  the  latter  davt 
of  Augtttt  will  tometimet  tax  the  retonreet  of  the 
Boman  hotpitalt  very  teverely.  At  thit  time  of 
year  the  climate  it  very  trying,  and  thoae  expoeed 
to  it  require  to  nte  great  precautlont  in  order  to 
avoid  itt  evil  effectt.  The  davt  are  intolerably 
hot  and  the  nightt  equally  cold,  the  temperature 
falling  after  aundown  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Theee  tudden  and  riolent  changet  of  temperature 
appear  to  be  almott  characterittic  of  maJariout 
countriet,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tubtoil 
water  playt  a  very  important  part  in  their  pro- 
duction, oontoming  vatt  ouantitiea  of  heat  in  eva- 
poration by  day,  and  radiating  it  very  rapidlv  at 
night,  producing  the  peculiarly  heavy  dewt  which 
are  common  to  theae  diatricta. 

Population  hat  a  wonderful  effect  in  diminiahing 
malaria,  and  it  may  be  aaid  of  anv  town  aituate  in 
a  malarioua  region  that,  other  thingt  being  equal, 
the  ritk  of  acquiring  the  disease  it  least  at  the 
centre  and  greatett  in  the  outtkirts.  At  popula- 
tion increaset,  and  the  land  becomet  covered  with 
ttreett  and  houtet  and  their  accompanimente— 
paving  and  drainage — ^the  malaria  it  driven  far* 
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ftber  and  fuiliflr  £eoiii  the  oentre.  Tlie  (Sfcr  of 
Borne  flflordfl  »  renuu'kable  iiuitunfift  of  this.  Hie 
praeat  fuhioiuible  qnaiter  is  built  upon  aitei 
which  at  the  time  of  the  entrj  of  the  Italian 
troops  in  1870  were  notorioosly  nnhealthj. 

BJflBCt  oftieDiiea$e  o»  He  People.  Though 
not  necessarily  a  filial  malady,  malaria  produces 
the  most  disastrous  effects  npon  the  population  it 
attacks.  Their  labonr-prodncing  capacity  is  di- 
minished, and  at  the  same  time  their  nmnben,  so 
that  nnlem  recmited  from  the  outride,  the  laboor 
re(|Qired  to  till  the  soil  will  ultimately  be  wanting, 
and  the  land  must  ritber  go  out  of  cultiTBtion  or 
be  turned  into  pasture.  Nor  is  the  population 
diminished  merely  by  the  loss  of  those  who  fall 
victims  to  the  disease.  Amalaria-stridcenpopu- 
lation  is  not  proliflc  Abortion  is  common,  and 
the  offspring  feeble  and  unhealthy,  and  less  able 
to  resist  the  evil  oooditions  to  which  it  isexposed 
than  the  parents;  further,  there  u  a  mariced  ten- 
dency to  mental  and  moral  degradation. 

JStioloffy  of  the  Dieeaee,  Th»  artiology  of  ma- 
laria is  one  of  the  vexed  problems  df  modem 
times.  From  time  Immemorial  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  action  of  miasmat.a  ariring  from 
marshes,  and  these  miasmata  have  always  been 
supposed  to  be  minute  organisms.  Durmg  the 
lart  twenty  yean  nearly  as  many  different  or- 
ganisms hare  been  described  by  Tsrious  writers  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease^  and  the  labours  of  Klebs 
and  Crudeli,  Laveran,  C^Oi,  and  Marehiafava, 
have  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  changes  set  up  in  the  organism  by  the  ma- 
larial p<nson,  the  true  native  of  which  must 
still  be  regarded  as  very  far  from  settled.  The 
proof  that  any  organism  yet  discovered  is  the 
specific  cause  of  intermittcant  fever  is  still  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  it  is  a  purely  nervous  disorder, 
caused  by  the  break-down  of  the  heat-regulating 
mechanism  of  the  body  under  the  violent  climatic 
conditions  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  changes 
produced  in  the  organs  and  tissues  are  often  very 
slight;  there  is  an  undoubted  disorganisation  A 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  deposit  of  black 
colouring  matter  in  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  iu  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the 
bnin.  The  spleen  may  be  enormously  enlarged, 
and  the  liver  also  to  some  extent,  but  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  point  to 
any  definite  changes  produced  by  the  disease. 

Treatment,  When  once  it  has  been  determined 
clearly  that  a  person  is  suffering  from  ague,  i,  s. 
true  and  well-marked  intermittent  fever,  it  is  a 
golden  rule  never  to  give  medicine  during  an 
attack,  unless  it  be  absdutely  necessary.  Quinine 
given  about  an  hour  before  an  attack  oommenoes 
will  modify  It,  delay  its  development,  or  cause  it 
to  abort  altogether,  according  to  the  dose  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case;  it  is  a  little  doubtful 
whether  very  large  doses  (20  to  40  gr.)  of  quinine 
produce  a  beneficial  effect  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  discomfort  they  cause  to  the  patient;  but 
there  sre  cases  in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
them.  Five  grains  of  quinine  with  five  drops  of 
Liquor  Arsemcalis  {Fowler),  taken  three  times 
a  day,  iu  the  intervale  between  the  paroxysms, 
will  often  produce  most  excellent  results.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  evacuate  the  bowels  by  means 


of  a  saline  pmge  befbre  commendng  treatment 
witii  quinine,  and  in  mild  cases  this  simple  remedy 
will  often  effect  a  cure.  Plenty  of  good  simple 
food,  with  red  wine,  should  be  taken  in  the  inter- 
vals, and  the  patient's  general  strength  kept  up 
as  much  as  poariUe.  Under  this  treatment  a 
bad  double  quotidian  will  become  a  mild  tertian, 
and  disappear,  or  a  tertian  may  yield  at  onoe. 
Qoartaus  are  slways  obstinate  and  difficult  to  core. 
Oure  should  be  talun  not  to  remove  the  patient  too 
80<m  to  another  climate,  as  tins  very  frequently 
causei  a  return  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  a  person 
who  has  onoe  suffered  from  ague  should  be  most 
careful  never  to  expose  himself  to  chills,  and  to 
wear  a  sufficiency  <rf  wooUen  clothing,  especially 
woollen  underdothing,  to  prevent  his  readily 
feeling  changes  of  temperature. 

PreeamtUme  io  be  takemi*  Malanome  ComOriee, 
From  what  has  been  said  abofe,  avoidance  of  all 
exposure  to  sudden  change  of  tempeimtnre  is  im- 
portant and,  if  the  exposure  be  necessary,  care 
should  be  taken  to  wear  such  clothing-  as  will 
prevent  these  changes  being  felt.  Qood  food, 
and  plenty  of  it,  an  active  Ufe,  and  a  moderate 
use  of  good  red  wine,  or  other  pure  alcohol,  espe- 
cially after  exposure  to  chill,  seem  to  be  the  iMst 
prophvlactics.  Malsrious  countries  are  usually 
very  damp,  and  it  is  often  desinble  to  have  a  fir^ 
even  in  the  heats  of  summer,  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation  and  drying  the  air. 

The  occasional  use  of  small  doses  of  arsenic, 
one  or  two  drops  of  Fowler's  solution,  three  times 
a  day  after  food,  i»  useful  before  undergoing  any 
■pecnal  exposure ;  but  this  should  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  habit,  and  should  always  be  dis- 
continued as  soon  as  possible ;  it  would  also  seem 
to  be  more  effectual  when  taken  at  regular  inter- 
vals, say  three  days  at  a  time,  and  then  discon- 
tinued for  two  or  three  days. 

If  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open  in  a 
malarious  country,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  sleep 
between  three  fires,  which,  when  burning  brightly, 
have  been  fed  with  wet  branches,  bo  as  to  cause 
them  to  smoke  and  thus  diminish  radiation. 
Avoid  sleeping  on  the  ground ;  and  if  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  keeping  warm,  it  is  better  not 
to  sleep,  but  to  keep  in  motion  till  sunrise,  the 
object  being  to  muntain  the  circulation  in  a  state 
of  actirity,  and  so  dimimsh  the  risk  of  chilL  In 
choosing  a  place  to  camp,  avcnd  the  bottoms  of 
valleys  or  damp  slopes  of  lulls;  a  well  ventilated 
or  elevated  site,  though  colder,  is  preferable  to  a 
sheltered  one  if  warm  and  damp.  Excessive 
fatigue  should  at  all  times  be  avoided,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  if  unavoidable,  should  be  dis- 
counted as  far  as  possible  by  suitable  clothing  and 
head-gear,  spedal  care  bring  taken  to  protect  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  possibility  of  the  malarial 
poison  being  carried  by  water  appean  to  be  very 
remote,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  bad  wator 
will  set  up  diarrhoea  and  intestinal  disturbance, 
and  so  diminish  the  resisting  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  fever  often  manifesting  itself  as  an 
accompaniment  of  some  other  and  perhaps  insig- 
nificant disorder.  Malarial  poisoning  frequently 
shows  itself  in  this  way,  long  after  the  subject  A 
it  has  been  removed  from  all  posrible  sources  of 
infection  and  when  it  was  never  supposed  that 
the  patient  had  acquired  the  disease. 
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Pcnoni  who  htre  had 
•hnjB  liable  to  a  T«tiini  of  it,  and  should  be  moat 
canfid  oi  their  genenl  health,  aroidiiig  all  cir- 
OBDitBiicei  fihel J  to  pvoroke  an  attack ;  for  the 
dkcaae  u  fike  a  bad  habit,  practioe  maket  it  earner, 
and  the  kiiger  it  is  kept  tm  the  leas  likely  is  it  to 


Agw-caka.  The  popohur  name  of  a  tumour 
fdt  voder  the  fake  ribs  on  the  left  side,  formed 
bjr  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  spleen,  fol- 
lowing protracted  affue ;  also^  sometimes^  of  inda* 
rstMBs  of  the  fiver  following  agne. 

Agae^rop.    SeeDsops. 

Agve-Mlt  (sSlt).    Disolphate  of  qninine. 


Agie-waed.  The  herb  thoroogh-wort  (Ibpa- 
li/'nmm  peffoUa'imwt,  Lino.). 

AIB'XBMOBB  («g'r.mor).  [Fr.]  Pahrerised 
efaareoal  in  the  state  it  is  need  to  make  gnn- 
poMrder. 

AICrmLLRTX  (Annsm).        [Fr.]        In 


Attdettei  fron  Boyer. 

cookery,  tk  term  applied  to  sereral  small  dishes, 
from  the  articles  of  which  they  consist  being 
moonted  on  nlver  needles,  or  skewers,  with  orna- 
mental handles  or  tops.  (See  onffr,)  They  form 
one  of  the  Tarieties  of  the  *  hors-d'ceavres '  of 
Soyer;  and  are  commonly  served  on  a  napkin. 
The  skewers  should  be  about  four  inches  long, 
snd  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  packing 
needle.  The  person  eating  what  is  served  on 
them  takes  the  head  of  the  skewer  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  picks  it 
off  with  his  fork.    Those  noticed  by  Soyer  are — 

AigaillettM  k  llSperUa  {atnelit)  ; 

AigqiQettoa  anz  Hnitres  (oyMteri) ; 

AigvilUttM  de  Fileto  de  Sole  (toUt) ; 

Aignillettea  de  Homard  {loUtero) ; 

AigidUettes  de  lAngne  de  Bonf  {oM-tongue) ; 

Aigafllettea  de  Bis  de  Teaa  {iweetbread  of 
wo/); 

Aigainettea    de    YoUiUe    i    la    JoUe   FiUe 

^  of  which  are  prepared  in  a  nearly  similar 
momer,  merely  varying  the  sauces,  &c.,  to  suit 
U»  article  and  palate.    See  Attblkttm,  Hoxs- 
p'tttrym,  Ac. 
AHiAXTKlTS.    The  inner  bark  of  the  ^*^»^A«# 


y/<mrfa/o»a>  a  common  tree  growing  in  northern 
China,  said  Iqr  Dr  Dodgeon  to  have  proved  very 
sneoessfnl  in  dysentery. 

The  Ailanihu  gkmdmlo9a  is  also  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States.  Professor  lMtet» 
of  Toulon,  tried  the  effect  of  the  powdered  bark, 
leaves,  and  varioos  preparations  of  the  bark  or 
dregs,  with  the  result  of  their  administraticm 
being  attended  with  purgative  effects  and  the 
discharge  of  worms. 

The  powdered  bark  has  been  given  in  small 
cases  of  tapeworm  in  the  human  sutgect,  with 
marked  success.  The  doee  of  the  powder  found 
suiBdent  for  theespulsionof  the  tapeworm  varied 
from  seven  or  eight  to  thirty  gr^ns. 

AILUBVT.  Pain,  indisposition ;  disease.  Its 
use  is  generally  restricted  to  the  non-aettte>  and 
milder  forms  of  disease. 

ADL  [Bug.,  Fr.]  Sjyn,  AlB,  L.  (from  di^^ 
Or.);  LiTFT,  Oer. ;  Atmosprbbio  An;  na 
ATM 08PHSBB.  The  older  chemists  used  the  term 
air  in  much  the  same  sense  as  the  word  ffos  is 
now  employed ;  e.g,  gaseous  ammonia  was  called 
alkaline  air ;  ozyg^, — dephlogisticated,  vital,  or 
empyreal  air;  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  acid), 
fixed  air;  hydrogen,  inflammable  air;  heavy  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  or  oleflant  gas,  heavy  inflam- 
mable air ;  nitrogen, — ^mephitic,  phlogistfcated,  or 
nitrous  air.  At  the  present  day  the  term  air  is 
restricted  to  the  gaseous  envelope  which  surrounds 
our  globe,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  live. 

The  proof  that  we  do  not  live  in  empty  space, 
but  are  enveloped  in  an  invisible  gas  is  of  two  kinds. 
Firstly,  we  are  made  conscious  of  resistance  when 
we  attempt  to  move  rapidly  through  it;  and 
secondly,  air  may  be  removed  from  a  vessel  con- 
taining it  by  means  of  a  suitable  pump,  and  thus 
be  shown  to  have  weight  and  volume.  Further, 
it  can  be  compressed  or  expanded  by  various 
means. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  variations 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance,  and  its 
accurate  observation  affords  us  information  of 
enormous  value.    See  Babomitbb. 

"Although  some  of  the  ancients,  especially 
Vitruvius,  appear  to  have  held  the  view  that  the 
air  possesses  weight,  yet  it  is  to  Torricelli  tliat  we 
owe  the  first  distinct  proof  that  this  is  the  case. 
In  the  year  1640  a  Florentine  pump-maker  found 
that  his  lift-pump  could  not  raise  water  to  a 
height  greater  titan  thirty-two  feet,  and  consulted 
his  great  townsman  Galileo  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  Qalileo  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  the  correct  solution;  as  he  compared  the 
water  column  to  an  iron  rod  hung  up  at  one  end, 
which  when  long  enough  will  at  last  break  with 
its  own  weight.  Torricelli,  however,  in  1648, 
made  an  experiment  which  gave  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  pump-maker's  difficulty.  Filling  with 
mercury  a  glass  tube  three  feet  in  length,  and 
closed  at  one  end  but  open  at  the  other ;  he  closed 
the  open  end  with  his  finger,  and  inverted  the 
tube  in  a  basin  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury 
then  sank  in  the  tube  to  a  given  level,  whilst 
above  this  level  there  was  an  empty  space,  which 
is  still  called  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  Above  the 
mercury  in  the  basin  was  water,  and  Torricelli 
then  raised  the  tube  so  that  the  open  end  came 
into  the  water.    The  mercury  then  flowed  out  and 
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the  water  mshed  ap^  completely  filling  the  tnbe. 
The  rise  of  mercury  or  water  in  a  vacnons  tube  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
water  is,  however,  13*6  times  lighter  than  the 
mercury ;  hence  the  coltunn  of  the  former  liquid, 
which  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
is  18*6  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  latter  liquid  " 
(Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  '  Chemistry,'  vol.  i). 
The  column  of  mercury  being  about  thir^  inches 
in  height  the  equivalent  weight  of  water  in  a  tube 
of  the  same  bore  would  rise  to  the  height  of  33*7 
feet.  The  term  barometer  was  first  made  use  of 
by  Boyle. 

The  absolute  height  of  the  atmosphere  has  not 
been  ascertained  with  accuracy,  and  as  the 
density  diminishes  as  we  ascend,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  where  the  atmosphere  ends.  If 
the  density  were  constant  and  equal  to  that  at 
sea  level,  the  height  would  be  8860  metres,  or 
5*204  Eng.  miles.  The  volume  increases  for 
various  heights  above  the  earth's  surftbce  in  the 
following  ratios : 


Oeogniphieal  Miles. 

Volume. 

0*0 

1 

0*687 

2 

1*174 

4 

1-761 

8 

2*348 

16 

2*936 

82 

8*622 

64 

According  to  Regnault  1  litre  of  pure  dry  air 
at  0**  C.  and  at  the  pressure  of  760  mm.  weighs 
1*298201  gram. 

The  weight  of  air  in  our  latitudes  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  mercury  at  O''  C.  of  the 
height  of  760  mm.  Hence  as  1  c.c.  of  mercury 
weighs  13*696  grms.,  the  pressure  on  one 
square  centimetre  would  be  13*696  x  76«1033'd 
grms.  or  nearly  16  lbs.  on  every  sq.  inch. 

A  further  proof  that  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  barometer  falls  as 
we  ascend  a  mountain ;  this  was  argued  out  by 
Blaise  Pascal,  and  confirmed  by  his  brother-in- 
law  Perier,  who  took  a  barometer  to  the  summit 
of  the  Puy  de  Ddme  in  the  year  1648. 

Compoeitiim.  "Atmospheric  air,  in  addition 
to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  contains  as  normal  con- 
stituents, aqueous  vapour,  carbon  dioxide,  am- 
monia, and  ozone.  Other  gases  and  vapours  do 
indeed  occur  in  different  places,  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  and  in  varying  quantities. 
Furthermore,  certain  chemical  compounds,  such 
as  common  salt,  ammonium  nitrate,  and  some 
other  chemical  salts,  occur  as  finely  divided  solid 
particles,  together  with  other  minute  floating 
particles  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
origin."  (Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  i.) 

Ml  the  year  1781,  Cavendish  discovered  that 
atmospheric  fur  contained  20*8  volumes  of  de- 
phlogisticated  air  or  oxygen,  and  79*2  volumes  of 
phlogisticated  air  or  nitrogen  in  every  100 
volumes,  and  that  atmospheric  air  was  of  unvary- 
ing composition. 

Al^ough,  doubtless  owing  to  local  conditions, 
trifling  variations  may  occur  in  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  present  in  the  atmosphere,  this  variation 
is  so  trifling  that  the  difference  of  the  amount  in 


air  from  places  separated  by  very  long  distiftncea 
will  be  found  in  the  second  decimal  place  only ; 
thus,  whilst  a  portion  of  air  taken  during  a 
balloon  ascent  by  Mr  Green  gave  on  analysis 
20-88%  by  vol.,  Dr  Frankland  found  in  axe 
collected  by  himself  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  20-96%  by  vol.  A  still  nearer  ap- 
proximation in  uniformity  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  present  in  atmospheric  air  is  exhibited  in 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  1)5 
analyses  by  Begnault  on  air  obtained  from  nine 
diflferent  localities : 

100  from  Paris  gave  in  100 
parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen        .    20*913  to  20*999 

9  from  Lyons  and  around  gave 

in  100  parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen  20*918  to  20*966 
80  from  Berlin  gave  in  100 

parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen        .    20*908  to  20*998 

10  from  Madrid  gave  in   100 

parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen        .    20*916  to  20*982 

23  f  romGenevaand  Switzerland 
g^ve  in  100  parts,  by  voL  of 
oxygen  .        .        .    20*909  to  20*998 

16  from  Toulon  and  Mediter- 
ranean gave  in  100  parts,  by 
vol  of  oxygen     .        .        .    20*912  to  20*982 

6  from  Atlantic  Ocean  gave  in 
100  parU,  by  vol.  of  oxygen     20*918  to  20*966 

1  from  Ecuador  gave  in  100 

parts,  by  vol.  of  oxygen       .  20*960 

2  from  Pichincha  gave  in  100 

parU,  by  vol.  of  oxygen        .     20*949  to  20*981 

Mean  of  all  foregoing     .        .    20*949  to  20*988 
„    of  the  Paris  specimens  .    20*96 

Carbonic  Anhydride  {Carbonic  Acid),  An 
important  product  of  combustion,  putrefaction, 
and  fermentation,  is  always  present  in  the  air, 
varying,  however,  considerably  with  the  locality. 
The  air  of  towns  containing  more  than  that  of 
the  open  country,  a  very  pure  air  containing  only 
about  0*08  volumes  per  cent,  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

The  following  table  from  Dr  Angus  Smith's 
work  '  Air  and  Bain,'  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  these  variations  under  ordinary  dreum- 
stances. 

Peroeiit. 
Air  of  Madrid,  outside  the  walls,  mean  of 

12  analyses,  bv  Luna    ....  '046 
Mean  of  12  analyses,  within  the  walls  of 

Madrid,  by  Luna *061 

Mean  of  14  analyses,  by  Angus  Smith,  in 

Manchester  suburbs      ....  *869 

In  Manchester  streets       ....  *403 

Usual  weather *0408 

During  fogs *0679 

De  Saussure's  analyses  show  that  there  is  more 
carbonic  acid  on  the  mountains  than  in  the 
plains,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  vegetation  in  elevated  positions. 
Dr  Pietra  Santa  states  that  the  air  of  hills  or 
mountains,  at  the  height  of  2300  feet,  is  lighter 
than  common  air,  contains  a  smaller  proportion 
of  oxygen,  and  is  impreguHtcd  with  a  largely 
increas«'d  amount  of  aqueous  vapuur.      It  also 
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oonfauBs  •  krge  qomtitj  of  osone.  He  considert 
inch  B  dimate  pecidiarly  foothing  to  penoni  sof • 
ftrin^^from  chat  (iiiwini 

Dr  AngQB  Smith's  analysis  of  the  air  from  the 
moantainons  districts  of  Scotland  confirms  the 
shore  stslemeot  of  Dr  Pietra  Santa's.  The 
betths  and  mmintMns  of  that  oonntry  are  re- 

L  Tke  /Mowimg  iahU$  exldUl  ike  awKmni 

Per  csatage 

hy  TOllUB«. 

Chsncerjr  Court*  closed  doors,  7  ft.  from 

the  ground,  March  8    .        .        .        .  *198 

Ssme,  8  feet  from  groond  *203 
Chsncery  Court*  doors  wide  open,  4  ft.  from 

gnwnd,  11.40»  March  5        .        .        .  «0507 

Sune,  12AO  p.m.,  5  ft.  from  ground        .  "046 

Stand  Theater,  galleiT,  10  p.m.  *101 

Sorrey  Theatre*  l»xes,  March  7, 10.80  p.m.  *2 18 

01jmpie»  11.80  p.m '0617 

Ssme*  11^  pjn. -1014 

Victoria  Theatre,   boxes,  March   24,  10 

pjn. *186 


markably  healthy  localities,  and  the  air  from 
them  gave  on  analysis  20*94%  by  voL  of 
oxygen,  and  only  "038  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
prodnced  by  the  respiration  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  confined  spaces  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


^  eaf^nie  aeid  in  elatt  places  m  Lomdon. 

Per  ceaUge 
by  TolsiM. 

Haymarket  Theatre,  dress  drde,  March 
18, 11-80  p.m -0767 

Queen's  Ward,    St  Thomas's    Hospital, 

■      8.25  p.m «062 

I  Edward's  Ward,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 

'      8.80  p»m '062 

Victoria  Theatre,  boxes,  April  4  .    *076 

•  Effingham,  10.80  p.m.,  April  9,  Whitechapel    *126 

Parilion,  10.11  p.m.,  April  9,  Whitechapel 

City  of  London  Theatre,  pit,  11.15  p.m., 

April  16 

,  Standard  Theatre,  pit,  11  p.m.,  April  16 


152 

*262 
-820 


II.  London  Air. — Carbonie  Aeid,  Meiropoliian  Eailfoajf,  November,  1869. 


Arte. 


1869. 


Piece. 


I  I 

I  Cerboaic      ,^_ 
Tine  of  Dey.        Aeid.         OxyBCo. 


10  a.in. 


NofT.  12.   Tunnel  between  Gower  Street  and  King's  Cross  Stations ; 
,     specimen  taken  at  the  open  window,  first-class  csrriage. 
„    12.   Tunnel  between  Qower  Street  and  King's  Cross  Stations ;  '  7.30  p.m. 

spedmen  taken  at  the  open  window,  first-class  carriage.  I 
„    12. 1  Tunnel  Praed  Street;  specimen  taken  at  the  open  window,  .  10.80  a.m. 

I    first-claas  carriage.  I 

„    15.   Specimen  taken  during  journey  between  Oower  Street  and  ■  10.15  a.m, 
Song's  Cross,  first-class  carriage,  window  open. 

„    15.   Smdo 

,,    15.    Same       ...•..»..< 


Arerage 


dp.m. 
11  p.m. 


per  eeat.     P*'  *•**• 


•150        20-60 

-078        20-79 

20-71 

•888        20-66 

•155    t   20*70 
•150    ;   20-74 


•1452     i    20-70 


Angus  Smith. 


III.  The  Air  of  Minee  (Metalli/eroui), 


Niike  of  Mine. 


Hunt    .     . 
Old  Gang  . 


ft 

M 


Qraseington 


I) 

n 


Deseription  of  place,  where  tekes,  and  time 
when  taken. 


End,  800  ft.  beyond  a  rise,  9  ft.  high,  7  ft. 
wide. 

End  of  loTcl 

End  of  lerel      .        *        .        •        . 

(a\  Rise  7  ft.  high,  132  ft.  from  current 

\h)  End  of  cross  cut,  480  ft.  from  rise 

End,  480  ft.  from  rise 

Rise  60  ft.  high  in  shale    . 

End,  60  ft.  from  rise. 

End,  840  ft.  from  rise       .        .        . 


I 
Tliermo-     Number  of 
meter.      Men  work-     "«yf«". 
Pahr.     ,  infinit.      P«ccnt. 


2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


(e)  Air  raechinr. 


{h)  UnuiUHl  amount  of  duat 


20-58 

20-25 
20-94 
19-53 
19-52 
20-47 
20-08 


Carbonic 

Acid, 
per  eent 


1-99 

•48 

<28 

•8tf 

-06 

1-59 

1-72 

1-06 

-94 


Avovs  Smith. 
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Dr  Ajogns  Smith  states  that  out  of  389  speci- 
mens of  air  obtained  from  various  mines  he  found 
85  normal  or  nearly  so,  81  decidedly  impure,  and 
212  exceedingly  bad ;  he  also  adds  that  owing  to 
the  frequent  firing  of  charges  of  gunpowder 
within  the  mines,  and  from  other  causes,  the 
atmosphere  is  further  contaminated  with  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  sulphate,  carbonate,  sulphide, 
sulphocyanide,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  carbon, 
sulphur,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  organic  matter, 
sand,  and  sulphurous  and  arsenious  acids. 

The  air  of  large  cities,  which  are  the  seats  of 
manufacturing  industry,  is  always  more  or  less 
charged  with  the  exhalations  given  oS  by  chemi- 
cal and  other  works.  The  sulphuric-acid  works 
contribute  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitrous,  and 
arsenious  acids ;  copper  works,  in  which  pyrites  is 
employed,  give  off  large  quantities  of  sulphurous 
acid,  mixed  with  arsenic  and  a  little  copper; 
manure  works,  in  many  cases,  send  out  compounds 
of  fluorine,  besides  sulphuric  acid ;  glass  works, 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids;  and  alkali 
works,  hydrochloric  acid  (although  in  small  quan- 
tities), which  very  frequently  contains  arsenic. 
Of  ammonia,  Angus  Smith  remarks :  "  It  is  one 
measure  of  the  '  sewage '  of  the  air ;  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  decomposition.  It  is  not,  in  these  small 
quantities,  hurtful,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  am- 
monia is  in  no  case  free,  but  combined  probably 
with  hydrosulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  towns.  In  country  places  it  is,  at  all 
events  partly,  united  to  carbonic  acid. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of 
ammonia  present  in  rain  collected  at  the  different 
places  named,  is  from  Dr  Smith's  work, '  Air  and 
Rain.' 

COXTABATIYB.  AKKONIA. 

That  of  Valentia  (Ireland)  taken  as  1  or  100. 

Ireland,  Yalentia '1 

Scotland,  sea-coast,  country  places,  west     .    2*69 
„       inland  country  places,  west  2*96 

„       sea-coast,  country  places,  average     4*10 
„  ^,  „  east      .     5*51 

England,  inland,  country  places,  east  5*94 

„       sea-coast,  country  places,  west     .  10*55 

German  specimens 10*61 

London,  1869 1917 

Scotland,  towns  (Glasgow  not  included)     .  21*22 

St.  Helen's 25*38 

Runcorn 25*72 

England,  towns 28*67 

Liverpool 29*89 

Manchester,  1869 85*33 

„  1869  and  1870,  average  .        .  85-94 

1870 86*54 

Glasgow 50*55 

According  to  Angus  Smith,  one  kilogramme  of 
air  contains  ammonia  as  follows  : 

Inncllan  (Firth  of  Clyde)  .  0*04  grms. 

London 0*05     „ 

Glasgow 006     „ 

Manchester 0*10     „ 

Near  a  midden 0*26     „ 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  excess  of  carbonic 
anhydride  in  the  air  properly  belongs  to  veniHa- 
Horn,  and  will  be  treated  under  that  head.    The 


function  and  destination  of  atmospheric  ammonia. 
will  be  referred  to  at  length  under  the  heading' 
Plants. 

Agueoui  Vapour,  "The  mobture  contained 
in  the  air  is  liable  to  much  more  extensive  changes 
than  even  the  carbonic  acid.  Amongst  the  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  atmospheric  moistore, 
distance  from  masses  of  water,  and  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land  seem  the  most  important.  A 
given  volume  of  air  cannot  take  up  more  than  & 
certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  at  a  given 
temperature,  and  then  the  air  is  said  to  be  satn* 
rated  with  moisture.  The  ^weight  in  g^ins  of 
water  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  one  cubic 
metre  of  air,  at  different  temperatures,  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 


Temperature  C°. 

Weight  of  Water  G 

10° 

2*284 

0° 

4*871 

5° 

6-796 

10° 

9-862 

16°         .         . 

.      12*746 

20° 

.       I7*i67 

25° 

.      22*848 

80° 

.      80*095 

85°        . 

.      39*252 

40° 

.       50*700 

100°        .   *     . 

.    588-78 

Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  i.  See 
under  MsTEOBOLoar,  Htoboketbb,  Dsw,  Ra^ik. 

Oxone,  The  experiments  of  Andrews  have 
proved  conclusively  that  an  oxidising  substance 
occurs  in  the  atmosphere  which  agrees  in  all  its 
properties  with  ozone.  The  quantity  is,  however, 
BO  exceedingly  small  that  its  determination  is  a 
matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  The  method  of 
exposing  iodised  starch  papers  and  comparing 
the  tint  obtiuned  with  certain  standard  tints  is 
very  rough  and  unreliable. 

Ozone  being  active  oxygen  is  probably  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  destruction  of  organic 
matter  in  the  air.  The  discovery  of  Qorup- 
Besanez  that  ozone  is  always  formed  when  water 
evaporates  points  to  its  probable  source,  and  may 
account  for  its  presence  in  sea  air  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  air  of  country  places.  In  towns  the 
ozone  is  at  once  reduced  to  inactive  oxygen  by 
the  organic  matter,  and  especially  the  sulphurous 
anhydride  present  in  the  air,  and  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  coal.    See  OzoVB. 

Organic  Matter,  Volatile  organic  products  of 
putrefaction  are  always  present  in  the  air,  and 
others  derived  from  respiration.  The  total  or- 
ganic matter  is  estimated  as  ammonia  (see  AiB, 
Amaltbib  ob).  The  nature  of  the  organic  matter 
in  the  air  is  exceedingly  variable.  That  derived 
from  respiration  is  known  to  be  very  poisonous, 
even  in  minute  quantity;  laying  aside  this  and 
various  emanations  from  soil  and  plants  of  whose 
nature  and  constitution  we  are  ignorant,  we 
may  conveniently  consider  the  organic  matter 
in  the  air  under  two  heads— tuaatmaftf,  i.e,  dust 
of  all  kinds,  epithelium,  dead  vegetable  cells, 
pollen  grains,  fragments  of  vegetable  fibre,  hair 
and  wool,  which  will  obviously  vary  enormously 
in  quantity  and  quality  with  local  conditions;  and 
animate  particle*,  micro-organisms,  germs,  spores, 
bacteria,  and  the  like,  which  of  recent  years  have 
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•eqnzxed  ytrj  grait  importance  m  the  poviUe 
noice  of  tOKutCm 

OngpomMit  in  ikt  Air.  Tlie  reniUa  of  inTefti- 
gmtloos  ae  to  their  rebitiTe  namben  aod  their 
natuie  vill  only  be  dealt  with  here.  For  infor- 
matioii  as  to  their  action  in  carrying  infection 
and  eansing  diweaee,  Ac.,  the  reader  i<  referred  to 
the  article  Bactmbia. 

The  f oUoiiring  is  a  rStwmS  of  a  paper  by  Dr 
Percy  Fnoldand,  read  before  the  Society  of 
Arte,  Maich  23xt[,  1887.  '  Joomal  Soc.  Arts,' 
voL  zzxY,  p.  485. 

The  first  micro-orgaiusm  to  receive  attention 
WM  fftoMt,  and  though  tiie  practical  nses  of 
it  sod  the  £act  of  its  distribatioQ  in  the  air  have 
been  kmg  known,  the  systematic  inrestigation 
of  aerial  miciobia  begins  with  the  datsic  re- 
■mrehes  of  Paatear,  originally  undertaken  to 
meet  the  argoments  of  the  supporters  of  the 
doctrine  of  spontaneoos  generation  nearly  thirty 
years  ago. 

Paitrar's  methods  and  apparatus  were  very 
mnple,  and  consisted  of  flasks  holding  abont  2G0 
ex.,  whose  neeka  were  drawn  ont  to  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  point.  The  flask  was  partly  filled  with 
nest  broth,  frequently  boiled  to  secure  the 
desth  of  an  J  Uring  material  which  might  be  pre- 
MBt  in  tiie  fluid,  uid  whilst  still  boiling  sealed  in 
Uie  Uow-pipe.  Armed  with  a  quantity  of  these 
flssks,  Parteur  explored  the  air  of  ▼arious  places, 
by  breaking  the  neck  of  a  flask,  allowing  the  air 
to  enter,  and  then  reaealing  it  in  the  flame.  The 
lladu  were  then  taken  to  Ms  laboratory,  kept  at 
a  soitaUe  temperature  for  some  time,  ana  the 
growth  of  organisms  obserred  by  the  tnrbidity 
prodneed  in  the  broth.  The  obserrations  were 
made  as  f oHows  : 

1.  20  flasks  opened  in  the  open  country  of  Arbois. 

2.  20  flasks  opened  in  the  lower  heights  of  the 

Jura  Mountains. 
S.  20  flasks  opened  at  the  MontanTert,  close  to  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  at  a  height  of  upwards  of 

eoooft 

The  flasks  were  deposited  with  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  November,  1860,  and  on  examination 
mne  tiaie  afterwards, 

Ont  of  series  1,  8  flasks  dereloped  organisms. 

i>  *»  w  »  n 

„  8,  only  1m  >» 

The  pNsenee  of  livfaig  organisms  in  the  air  was 
thos  proved  beyond  all  ooubt. 

Professor  Bordon-Sanderson,  Sir  Joseph  Lister, 
ind  Dr  Tyndall,  made  similar  researches  in 
Sagkiid  with  a  like  result.  Dr  T^dall  experi- 
neated  more  especially  on  the  relation  between 
the  optical  propOTties  of  air  and  their  relation  to 
the  pisience  of  living  organisms,  and  showed  that 
s  betm  of  light  is  made  visible  by  reflection  from 
flostiog  particles,  and  that  air  in  which  a  beam  of 
light  remained  invisible  was  incapable  of  infecting 
iterilieed  broth. 

(ilMidiUdiv€EstptrimmiU,  Miguel  and  Frennd- 
raieh  endeavoored  to  determine  the  number  of 
orginismB  present  in  a  given  volume  of  air,  by 
ftltenag  a  known  quantity  of  air  through  sterilised 
cotton  wool  and  counting  the  organisms.  By  a 
<|iedal  process,  which  need  not  be  here  describiBd, 
ftoM  foiled  that  if  the  air  were  slowly  drawn 


ATwaf*  wmbs 

of  Cc4osiea  of 

Orgtnitini 

obtained  tnm  10 
litres  of  Air. 


through  a  wide  tube  the  organisms  were  deposited 
within  a  very  short  distance,  oonflrming  results 
obtained  by  Tyndall  on  the  deposition  of  particles 
in  still  air. 

Dr  Percy  Frankland    using    Hesse's  method, 
has  obtained  the  following  results : 
Roof  of  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington : 
1886 — January      .  4 

March  26 

May    ...       81 

June  ...      64 

July   ...      63 

August  .    106 

Sej^mber  .  48 

October  86 

November  .  18 

December  .        .20^ 

Pbee  of  Experineat 

Primrose  HiU,  BCay  19th,  1886 : 

Top 9 

Bottom  ......  84 

Norwich  Cathedral  spire,  April  86th,  1886 : 

Top,  800  ft 7 

Tower,  180  ft.        .  9 

Bottom  (ground)    ....  18 

St.  Piaul's  Cathedral.  May  86th,  1886 : 

Golden  Gallery       ....  18 

Stone  Gallery          ....  84 

Churchyard.           ....  70 


Oifanimt  ia  10 
Utm  of  Air. 


Relgate  Hill,  Feb.  7th,  1886 

May  28rd.  1886    . 
Heath  near  Norwich,  April  8drd,  1886 

April  27th,  1886 
Garden  at  Rdgate,  May  88rd,  1886  . 
Garden  near  Norwich,  April  28th,  1886 
Kensington  Gardens,  April  1st,  1886 . 
Hyde  Park,  May  18th|  1886 
„  Jane  7th,  1886 
Roof  of  Science  Schools,  June  7th,  1886 
Exhibition  Road,  June  7th,  1886 

June  8th,  1886 
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June  10th,  1886     . 

OrganiimM  in  Sea  Air, — Dr  Fischer,  of  the 
German  Navy,  using   the   same  methods  as  Dr 
Frankland,  found  as  follows : 
1}  14  expts.  average  113  litres  each,  no  organisms. 

2)  6       „        „        80         „  1 

3)  2       „        „      110        „  8 

4)  8       „        „      146         „  8 
6)    6       „        „        62         „  4-18 

If  clauifled  according  to  distance  from  land 
the  results  give : 
At  a  maximum  distance  of  90  nantical  miles,  1 

organism  to  26  litres. 
At  a  maximum  distance  of  120  naatical  miles,  1 

organism  to  98  litres. 

At  greater  distances  no  organisms  were  found, 
and  the  experiments  aflbrd  proof  of  the  carriage 
of  germs  by  the  wind. 

The  foUowinff  flgnres  are  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  effect  of  crowds  of  people. 

OrguiinM  In 
Nat.  Hietory  Museum,  S.  Kensington :      Litres. 

May  21st,  1886,  a.m.         ...      60 
„  „     p.m.         ...      70 

June  14th,  1886,  Whit  Monday    280 


OrgaidHMCilUiigon  1  (qiurefaot  inlvdnnte: 
Cbem.Labor*(«T7,8.  Keii«iiig:toti(4eipt*.).  IE 
S.  EeonngtoD  llnKDin  ....  64 
Nat.  Hiitoi?  HoMom  ^eipte.) .  .  196 
„  Whit  Monday  .  1662 
Bnnnptoa  Hosfotal U 

JTofara  of  ike  Atrial  Miero-orgamitwu.  The 
£Serent  kiodi  of  hftcilli  and  micro«oed  occnrring 
In  the  fix  are  ^Bm  generallj  luMnrn  than  the 
■Kiiild*,  vbicb  ^Te  more  obrioiii  yttxd  of  their 


Mieroeocemt  eaadieamt,  Sareina  Utee,  Sarcima 
atraMfiaea,  M.  nuaeeut.  It.  eamieolor,  BaeiUmi 
ammt,  B.  flmoreteau,  B.  rklorimu,  B.  tubliltt, 
and  Saeeitoromifet*,  bewdet  othen,  are  geoeial]; 
to  be  found. 

Of  patliagienie  fonn*  it  may  be  itated  that 
indaallT  nraie  have  been  demonatrated.  in  the 
air,  but  ••  tbeir  proportiini  to  the  non-pUho- 
gcnic  or  aapiopbjtdc  tarnu  ii  infinitenmally 
■mall  tbia  it  not  inrpriaii^. 

"nie  organiama  fbmtd  in  the  air  are  thou  capa- 
ble of  exciting  tlie  fennentation  of  ai^ar  and 
other  bodiea  forming  lactic  and  butyric  acids, 
coDTerting  nrea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  am- 
nWDia  into  nitric  and  nitnmi  acidi.  Recent 
reaearchca  go  to  ihow  tliat  theie  reiatta  may  each 
be  bronght  aboat  by  totally  different  fornu. 

With  tbeae  fact*  before  nt,  and  the  knowledge 
we  hare  of  the  reanlta  of  the  action  of  cerfauo  of 
tbeae  oifianiBmaf  the  importance  of  purifying  the 
^  and  prerentlDg  ita  contact  wi^  food  stnfTi 
and  the  like  ii  obivMi*;  and  the  objecti  of  anti- 
aeptic  anrgery  require  no  explanation,  if  it  be 
remembered  that  theee  organiimi  only  travel 
readihr  in  the  diy  ttate,  the  raloe  of  "  laying  the 
dn«t  with  watn  and  removing  it  will  he  rradily 
underatood.  Some  account  of  the  variona  anti- 
teptie  and  dtvufectant  anbatancta  will  be  foimd 
under  the  heading*  Ajitisbftics  and  Dunrrac- 
TurTl,aad  under  Bictibia  abrief  itatement  of  the 
acientific  method*  of  iteriliiation  and  diiinfectdon 
aa  adopted  in  the  taborator;  and  their  practical 
application  to  everyday  porpoaea. 

Air,  Analyda  ol  The  diacovery  of  ojygen  by 
Friettis  in  1774,  and  of  nitrogen  by  Ratketford 
in  1772,  directed  tlie  attention  of  chemiets  to  the 
•tady  of  the  compoaition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
earlier  methodtof  anal jiing  air,  althongh  of  the  nt- 
moat  hiitorical  valne,  need  not  be  given  here ;  an  in- 
tereatingacoonntotthetn  iato  be  found  in  Roecoe 
and  Scbmlemmer'*  chemiab^,  vol,  i.  In  the 
.i™~„^™.^  .If  (omitUng  for 


actual  analytii  of  atmoapheri 


to  dW  only  with  the  determination  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  aqueona  vapour, 
althongh  in  certain  caaea  the  relatively  amall 
amount*  of  ammonia,  oione,  and  other  gi»ea,  alio 
preaent,  reqaire  \o  be  eatimated.  Only  nich 
methodi  will  be  given  here  a*  are  of  tue  from  a 
technical  or  hygienic  point  of  view.  Tbey  are 
taken  from  Freeenius's  '  Qoantitativc  Analysi*.' 
iMarnwaoMMi  iffAqinacm  Vapour  and  Cationio 
Acid  togititr.  Bmiimer'i  method.  In  this 
method  a  given  volnme  of  air  is  aapiratsd  tbroogb 
a  aeriea  of  tube*  which  abaorb  the  aqueoni  vapour 
ud  otrbonic  add  retpectively  (*ee  accompanying 


ilM^raai).  .,1  i*  an  »*fmb»  {*ee  AoiS&T<n) 
made  of  gah-aniaed  inm  or  *h«et  line,  uid  of  SO 
to  iOO  Utret  (11  to  41  galla.)  capacity,  a  ia  a 
thermometer,  '  a  tube  (reaching  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  aspirator),  and  g  an  ontlet  tube  for  the  water, 
■lightly  bent  up  in  order  to  prevent  acces*  of  air. 
The  U-shaped  tube*  e  e  and  et  te  filled  with 


-ym- 


ithatrongsiilphariaadd, 
while  d  d  contain  moist  slaked  lime  (which  it  to  be 
preferred  to  potash,  a*  the  latter  abaorb*  not  only 
carbonic  acid,  but  alao  small  qnantitiea  of  oiygen). 
The  connecticHU  between  them  mmt  be  ahaolutely 
tight,  and — nnce  caoutcboDc  is  eomewliat  perviooe 
to  moist  air — the  connecting  glaa*  tnbe*  ihonld  be 
thnwt  op  dose  to  one  ani^ber  inside  the  rubber 
tutung.  Before  the  operatian,  tnbea  e  a  are 
wmgbed  together  and  alao  tube*  ide;  b  is  not 
weighed,  aa  it  merely  aervea  to  prevent  any 
a<jn«oiiB  vaponr  entering  the  other*  &om  the 
aspirator.  The  ol^ect  of  tnbe  e  ia  to  abaorb  any 
mtnatnre  carried  over  from  the  nunatened  hydrate 
of  line  by  the  dry  air.  The  aspirator  having  been 
filled  wiUi  water,  stop-cock  j>  ia  opened  and  a  given 
volome  of  air  is  allowed  to  pa**  thvtv  through 
the  tabea,  the  rate  bung  regulated  by  the  flow  of 
water  from  jr.  Kot  lu*  than  SG  Utrea  of  ur 
should  be  taken,  nnoe  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  air  is  relatively  very  amall,  being  on  the  aver- 
age one  eighth  that  of  the  aqneoni  vapour.  When 
the  operation  la  concluded,  the  tobea  are  weighed 
•gain,  the  intreaae  in  wdght  of  «  •  Kiving  the 
aqneons  vapour  and  that  tddde  the  carbonic  add. 
Jn  case*  of  verj  acouiata  determinationa  certain 
corrections  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  *.  g.  the 
temperature  and  preamre  before  and  after  aijnra- 
tion,  ke, 

iJriaraiiaaJfoa  of  Carbanie  Acid  aUma.  Pat- 
tenkofm't  method.  In  tbia  the  carbonic  add  in 
a  given  volume  of  air  ia  absorbed  by  exoees  of 
batTta  water  of  known  strength,  which  haa  been 
titrated  against  a  standard  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  (See  Acisihktbt  and  Aleauicktbt.)  It 
is  nsefnl  to  have  two  solntioiu  of  the  baiyta, 
Ba(OH)y  a  weaker  one  (1  c.c.->(H)01  grm.  CO^ 
for  the  absorption  of  smaller  quantities  of  carbooie 
acid,  and  a  stronger  one  (lc.c.^0-003  grm.  CO^ 
for  the  absorption  of  tuger  qnantitia.     Theao 


solution  with  oxalic  acid,  and  (2)  ai 
to  which  a  little  pare  barium  carh 
cream  has  been  previously  added.     Should  Uw 


•Mond  require  more  acid  fbr  neatraliution  thfto 
tbe  first,  then  rwotic  tiktli  a  present,  in  •rhich 
cue  aome  barinm  (^iloride  moil  be  added  to  the 
itiytt  water,  to  mmke  it  kTUlabte  for  dh.  The 
litter  u  beat  kicpt  in  nich  a  bottle  aa  ii  ihown  in 
the  accdmpuijin^  flgnre.  Tnbea  ■  and  li  fit  tight!; 
into  tlie  caontchoQc  stopper  which  cIobm  a,  r  ii 
Manected  with  two  U-ibaped  tubea  i  containing 
pnmioe^tooe  nxnatened  with  potaah,  while  ^  ia  a 
uidna  whi<A  ia  filled  odc«  for  all  by  gnction.  a 
^ai  tnbe  bung  attached  to  /  When  a  pipette 
er  borette  reqnirea  to  be  filled,  itt  nonle  i>  inierted 
at  f,  and  the  dip  oomprcoed,  when  the  liqnid 


irnmediately  riMa  in  ft.  The  air  which  ent«ri  the 
bcttle  to  replace  the  liqnid  mn  on!  ii,  of  coane, 
thoroagU;  deprired  of  ita  carbonic  acid  by  the 
tabeaft. 

Tbo  balTta  water  ii  ctandardiied  from  a  lolntion 
of  oxBlic  acid  containing  2S63G  grma.  of  the  pore 
cryvtalHied  acid  (H,C^,  +  2U^)  per  litre ;  1  c.c. 
of  tbi>  Mlntion  -OOOl  gna.  CO^  The  acid  a 
ran  from  a  bnretta  into  30  c.c.  or  w  of  the  baryta 
water,  accoiately  meanred  from  another  burette 
and  contained  in  a  imall  flaak,  the  neutral  point 
being  detomined  either  by  delicate  tnnneric 
paper,  or  by  any  other  mitable  indicator.    See 

AUALUIVTBT. 

The  actual  aoaljii*  ii  performed  by  flilingf  a 
botUe  of  known  capacity,  and  provided  with  a 
good  itopperiWith  the  air  to  be  analj-ncd  bymeans 


to  (tend  cloaed  for  half  an  honr.  The  turliiil 
liqnid  ii  then  ponred  into  ■  narrow  cylinder,  tbe 
latter  well  itoppered,  and  the  precipitate  of 
barinm  carbonate  allowed  to  inbeidc.  After  thi>, 
SO  cc.  of  the  eUsT  liqnid  are  taken  out  by  a 
[upette  and  neatraltied  by  the  itandard  oxalic 
acid.  The  amonnt  of  the  latter  required,  multi- 
plied by  }^,  t. «.  by  1-5,  ii  then  dedncted  from  the 
amoont  reqnired  b;  46  c.c.  of  the  fmh  baryta 
water,  the  ditFerence  representing  tbe  quantity  of 
carbonic  add  in  the  air  taken. 

Varioo*  modiSeatiana  of  Feltntifftr't  process 
hare  been  worked  ont  in  recent  yean;  one  of 
which,  specially  adapted  for  the  determination  of 
the  carbonic  add  in  expired  tit,  it  given  under 
Ehftkatiov. 

DtUrwtuiaiien  qf  Oxygtn  and  SUreg»».  For 
tha  exact  detemiination  of  oxygen  in  a  mixture 
i€  gaaea,  the  reader  ii  referred  to  Bonsen's 
'  Gasometric  Uetbods,'  Qertnan  or  English  edi- 


tion, and  to  other  treatise*  on  gas  analysis.  Ue- 
big's  method,  whii^h  will  no*  be  given  here, 
allows  of  its  determination  in  air  to  within  0-\% 
to  0-B%  ,  and  requim  only  very  sitcple  apparatus. 
It  ii  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  alkaliue  solution 
of  pyrogallic  acid  readily  alHorba  oiygen. 


rang    1 


inng   t 


:    of    about 


padty,  aud  graduated  iuto  fifths  or  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimetre,  is  filled  tivo-thirds  with  tbe  air 
for  analysis,  the  remaining  third  containing  mer- 
cury ;  it  is  then  inverted  over  mercury  contained 
iu  a  tall  cylinder  widened  at  the  top  (see  fig.  1). 
After  the  whole  has  acqaired  the  temperature  of 
tbe  room,  tlie  volume  of  the  air  is  read  off,  tem- 
perature and  pressure  being  carefully  noted. 
A  quantity  of  potash  solution  of  1'4  sp.  gr.  (1 
part  KOH  to  i  parts  water),  amounting  in 
volume  to  ^^th  or  ^th  of  the  air,  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  measuring  tnbe  by  means  of  a 
[ripctte  with  the  point  bent  upwards  (fig.  2),  and 


Fio.  1. 

spread  over  the  entire  inner  inrface  of  the  tobe 
by  shaking  the  latter.  When  no  further  diminu- 
tion in  volume  occurs,  another  reading  Is  tsken, 
the  decrease  representing  tbe  carbonic  acid  pre- 
sent. (HliDuld  the  latter  amount  to  several  parts 
per  cent.,  ita  quantity  may  bo  determined  in  this 
way  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  original  air^ 
previous  to  tlie  first  reading — be  driud  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  for  some  time  a  small  ball  of  fusnl 
calcium  chloride,  free  from  lime,  on  tbe  end  of  a 
platinum  wire.)  A  solution  of  pyrogaltic  add 
(1  grra.  in  6  or  S  c.c.  water)  is  next  intro- 
duced by  means  of  another  pipette  siuiiUr  to  the 
above,  the  volume  of  the  solution  taken  being 
about  half  that  of  tlui  potash,  and  the  liquid 
again  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  tuhej  when 
no  further  diminution  in  volume  is  observed,  the 
residual  nitroKCii  is  read  off,  the  decrease  repre- 
senting tbe  oiygen. 

In  making  these  readings  tbe  necessary  correc- 
tious  for  temperature  and  barometric  pressure 
miut  of  course  be  made.     See  Oabeb  and  Bako- 

litttrmiuation  of  Ammonia  and  Or^sats 
Matttr  in  Air.  Owing  to  the  smsll  qnantitiei 
present  this  is  a  difficult  operation.  It  can  heat 
be  performed  by  aspirating  slowly  a  lai^  volame 


AIR-GAS— AIB-PUMP 


of  ^r  through  water  ckrefuUj  dlitlll«d  uid  freed 
(ram  umncnua.  The  aniTnonJ*  ia  the  water  is 
UieD  eetiiDBtcd  in  the  utiul  way.  See  Wit>& 
AXALXIIS.  The  organic  particles  which  might 
yield  ammonia  imdM  the  treatmeat  for  analygiB, 
may  bo  kept  ont  by  the  nie  of  a  plug  of  liaked 
cotton  wool,  and  the  amonat  tbtu  aetermined  by 


AIS-OAS.  Air  deprived  of  ila  carbolic  add 
and  mmitore,  and  then  impregnated  with  the 
vapoun  of  very  Tolatile  fluid  hydrocarboni, 
at  beavune  and  benioline,  can  be  u«ed  at  an 
minating  agent.  It  i>  ret^uiaite,  bowerer,  I 
rs  wiUi  wide  openings,  and  t«  apply 


prtamre,  bec*aie  if  the  current  be  too  rapid 
flame  bocomei  too  much  cooled,  and  ii  readily  ei- 
ting^uthed.    Apparatna  for  preparing  air-gas  bave 
been  deviaed  and  constmcted  by  MaroDS,  Hille, 
Hethei,  and  others. 

AJS-FinCP.    An  instrument  iDvented  by  Otto 

Qnericke  about  1660,  and  designed  for  the  removal 

of  air  from  closed  vessels. 

TThe  simplest  form  of  air- 
pnmp  is  tlie  eibausting 
syringe,  which  coniisti 
of  a  cylinder  fitted  with 
a  stopcock,  and  having  a 
valve  at  the  bottom  open- 
ing inwards ;  another 
valve  opening  outwards 
is  attached  to  a  piston 
working  inside  the  cylin- 
der, Tbc  pump  is  screwed 
on  to  any  vessel  which  it 
is  desired  to  aihanBt,and 
gS  the  piston  allemately  ele- 

■■I*        '  Vftted  and  depressed  until 

the  air-pressure  within 
tbe  vessel  has  been  so 
far  reduced  that  the  in- 

.{OD 


*"  the    exltanstioa    farther 

(see  figs,  a  and  b).     The 

accompanying  Bgures  show  the  relative  portions 

of  the  valve  during  (a)  the  elevation,  uid  (i)  tbe 


In  the  usual  and  more  convenient  form  of  air- 
pamp,  a  brass  tube  from  the  bottom  of  the  syringe 
terminatea  in  a  plate  of  accurately  ground  glAM 
or  polished  brass,  upon  which  the  bell-jar  to  be 
exhausted  (the  bottom  of  which  is  likewise  aocii> 
rately  ground}  is  placed  (see  figure).  To  enabl« 
the  operator  b>  judge  of  the  progress  of  tbe  ex< 
haustion  the  pnmp  is  nsoally  provided  with  > 
mercorisl  gauge. 

The  foregoing  flgnres  ahow  a  pomp  with  k 
ungle  barrel ;  bot  doable-tMrrellcd  one^  in  whidi 
one  piston  ascends  as  the  other  descends,  or  tingle- 
barrelled  ones  with  double  action,  are  mora  tro' 
qneiitly  used.  A  description  of  these  will  be  foonid 
in  Deschanel's  '  Natnnd  Phikvophy.' 

Buium'i  Water  Jir-pump  (see  figure). — This 
consists  of  a  wide  glass  tube  (a),  into  which 
another  narrower  one  (i,  b',  b"}  is  fused,  or,  in  de> 
fault  of  that,  bound  air-tight  with  thick  indi*> 
rubber  tubing ;  0  is  an  india-rubber  tube  connect- 
ing a  with  the  water  supply ;  d  a  damp  to  stop 
the  flow  of  water  through  e,  and  t  another  elamp 
to  reguUto  that  flow  j  /  is  a  reeerf  oir  to  prevent 
any  water  which  may  come  over  acddraitally  from 
getting  into  i  1  ^  a  plug  to  let  ont  anv  water  from 
^  and  k  a  screw  for  connecting  a  air-tight  to  a 


ft 


depression  of  the  piston.     Inslead  of  valve*  w 
may  liave  stopcocks,  which  require,  of  course,  t 


piece  of  piping,  wluch  should  eitend,  if  possihle 
thirty-foor  feet  below  the  level  of  the  latter  j  i  is 
a  piece  of  thick-walled  india-rubber  tubing  for 
connecting  the  pump  with  the  vessel  to  be  ex- 
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kaorted,  and  v  »  nereuty  gange  to  show  the  de- 
gne  of  that  esEhamtkni.  The  water  nuhes  ia  at 
valid  down  k,  canyiiig  babblea  of  air  with  it. 
Una  flow  of  water  tfarcmgh  the  tnbe  anrroandiiig 
the  DQBle  caoaea  the  preaanre  beneath  the  latter 
to  be  ao  far  below  atmoapherie  pveaaore  that  a 
£url7  fomplpte  racaiim  can  be  prodaced  within 
the  Teaael  with  which  the  Bosale  eommnnicatea. 
Ihii  pomp  ia  yctj  oaef nl  for  ^Militating  the  filtra- 
tion Si  Uqaidsy  which  woold  mn  bnt  alowly  if  the 
preamie  in  the  reoeiTing  yeaoel  were  not  ledneed. 
Sfrea^eFM  Air-pmmf  (aee  Deaduuiel'a  '  Natvral 
Pkileiophy').  In  thia  pomp  the  vacnnm  ia  pro- 
dnoed  bj  eowmmnifation  of  the  reeaivcr  witii  a 
Torrioellian  Tacnmn.  The  aimpleat  form  of  it  ia 
■hovn  in  the  aab  joined  flgnie.  e  tf  ia  a  glaaa  tnbe 
longer  than  a  barometer  tnbe,  qpm  at  £ith  enda, 
aodtii^y  faetened  bj  thick  india-rubber  tnbing, 
vitii  acrew-clip  attached,  to  the  f  nnnel  A^  which 


Sffftngd*!  aiT-paBi]i. 

u  iMf  nipported  on  a  ring.  The  lower  end  of 
e  ^  ii  fixed  by  a  cork  into  a  veaael  B,  the  latter 
^>^ng  proyided  with  an  outlet  tube  at  a  level 
^btty  above  that  of  the  foot  oi  ed.  d?  ia  a 
liranch  tnbe,  to  which  any  veaael  J2  to  be  ex- 
btuted  ia  joined.  A  ia  filled  with  mercury,  which 
ii  allowed  to  run  down  the  tube  at  a  rate  regu- 
J^  by  the  clip.  The  exhauation  immediately 
oe^,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  from  x 
to  ci  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  cylindera  of  mercury 
^^puated  by  cylindera  of  air,  all  moving  down- 


warda.  Air  and  mercury  eaeape  through  the  mat 
of  Jl,  the  mercury  finally  c<Mlecting  in  JST,  from 
which  it  ia  poured  back  fbom  time  to  time  into  A^ 
to  be  repaaaed  through  the  tube  till  the  exhauation 
ia  completed.  When  thia  atage  ia  reached  the 
lower  part  of  e  i{  ia  filled  with  a  oontinuona  column 
of  mercury  about  thirty  inchea  high,  and  each 
drop,  aa  it  falla  from  ^  on  to  thia  oolnmn,  givea 
out  the  peculiar  clicking  aonnd  common  to  nXi 
liquida  ahaken  in  a  vacuum.  The  operation  may 
be  eonaidered  completed  when  the  column  of  mer- 
cury doea  not  encloae  any  air,  and  when  a  drop  of 
mercury  falla  upon  the  top  of  thia  oolumn  without 
encloaing  the  aUghteat  air-bubble.  The  height  of 
thu  oolumn  now  correaponda,  of  conrae,  exactly 
with  that  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  a  barome- 
ter. The  average  exhaoataon  of  air  attainable 
with  anch  a  pump  ia  to  about  one  millionth  of  the 
original  denaity,  ••  e.  0*0076  mm.  (0*0008  in.) 

Some  other  forma  of  water-pump  auitable  for 
uae  in  laboratoriea  where  there  ia  a  good  prea- 
aure  of  water,  are  deacribed    in  the   article  on 

FiLTBATIOV. 

AI&TB  (Br.)  JTATUmrS  MIDICA£  TXIAT- 
XEHT  ia  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which  reoom- 
menda  four  aecret  remediea  againat  166  diaeaaea ! ! 

a.  The  Pain  ExpeUer,  a  mixture  of  about  86 
parte  of  tincture  of  capaicum,  20  parte  of  diluted 
apirit,  and  20  parte  of  apirit  of  ammonia. 

h,  Saraaparillian,  a  fiuid  extract  of  aaraaparilla 
and  China  root,  eontmning  1%  of  iodide  of  potaa- 
aium. 

e.  Pilla  oompoeed  of  powdered  iron,  jalap  reain, 
jaUp  powder,  and  manh»mallow  powder,  made 
into  a  maaa  with  aome  bitter  extract.  Kach  pill 
weigha  0*1  gramme. 

d»  Calming  PkMtillea  are  thick,  hard  tablete, 
oompoeed  of  augar,  with  oil  of  aniae,  and  coloured 
with  liquorice  juice.     (Hofi^r.) 

AJOWAV.  8ym.  BiSHOP's  WBID  (Pi^JkoHs 
tnowam ;  Cofwm  eoptiamm).  An  annual  herb  cul- 
tivated in  many  puta  of  Egypt*  Peraia,  Af ghani- 
atan,  and  adjacent  oountriea,  and  abundantly  in 
Bengal.  Thefruiteareatimulantandcarminative> 
and  contain  an  oil  from  which  thymol  ia  obtained* 
SeeTHTMOL. 

AL-.  [Ar.]  An  inaeparable  article  equivalent 
to  the  Bnglian  ihe»  It  la  found  in  many  chemloU 
and  other  worda  derived  from  the  Arabip,  aa 
alchemy,  alcohol,  alembic,  almanac,  &c. 

AL'ABA£TIB.  %«.  AibJLtbb,  Ft.;  Ax.4- 
B4'flTBB,  Alababtbi'tis,  Alaba'btbvv,  L.  (Said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic  oZ  batiraiom,  the 
whltiah  atone.) 

Properly  the  name  ahonld  be  reatrioted  to  the 
fine  maaaive  variety  of  gypaum,  but  a  cryatalline 
carbonate  of  lime  alao  paaaee  nnder  the  name. 
(See  below,) 

It  ia  found  in  btf ge  and  pure  maaaoe  in  varioua 
parte  of  Tuacany,  and  Florence  ia  the  centre  of 
the  alabaater  trade.  It  waa  at  one  time  quarried 
at  Lagny,  near  Paria,  and  in  England  oonaider- 
able  depoaita  exiat  in  Derbyahire  and  Staifordahire. 
A  yellow  variety  found  near  Siena  ia  termed '  Ala- 
baatro  Agatato.'  Alabaater  having  a  flbroua 
atmcture  ia  termed  '  Satin  Spar.' 

Oriental  Alahaeter  ia  really  atabigmite  de- 
poeited  on  the  floora  of  limeatone  oavea.  When 
cut  and  poliahed  it  preaenta  markinga  reaembiing 
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those  of  agate.  The  principal  quarries  are  at 
Oran  in  Algeria.  There  are  ancient  quarries  near 
Thebes,  bat  the  principal  sources  at  the  present 
day  are  Oran,  the  Pyrenees,  Chili,  and  California. 

Grp'BBOvs  or  oomhon  alabastsb;  Gypbitx. 
A  natural  hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium,  contain- 
ing a  little  carbonate  of  calcium.  That  from  the 
quarries  of  the  Paris  basin  contains  about  12g  of 
the  latter  substance.  When  calcined  or  roasted, 
and  powdered,  it  forms  the  substance  known 
under  the  name  of  Plaster  of  Pabib.  The 
more  compact,  fine-grained  specimens  of  this 
variety  are,  like  the  preceding  one,  sculptured 
into  almost  numberless  articles  of  ornament  and 
utility,  such  as  vases,  dock-stands,  statuettes,  Ac. 
The  inferior  kinds  only  are  manufactured  into  tbe 
'  plaster  of  Paris '  of  the  shops.  The  best  speci- 
mens are  obtained  from  the  lower  beds  of  the 
gypsum  quarries,  and  are  white,  and  granular, 
not  unlike  Carrara  marble.  It  takes  a  high  polish ; 
but  from  its  softness  and  liability  to  become  dis- 
coloured, articles  formed  of  it  require  more  care« 
ful  treatment  than  even  those  of  'calcareous 
alabaster.' 

Alabaster  is  wrought,  turned,  and  fashioned,  in 
a  nearly  similar  manner  to  the  softer  varieties  of 
marble.  The  tools  resemble  those  employed  for 
the  like  operations  in  ivory  and  brass.  Machinery 
is  now  often  applied  to  this  purpose. 

Alabaster  is  polished,  first  with  pumice-stone, 
and  then  with  a  paste  or  pap  made  of  whiting, 
soap,  and  milk  or  water;  and  lastly,  with  dry 
flannel.  A  better  method,  however,  is  to  rub  it 
first  with  dried  shave-grass  (equisetum),  and 
afterwards  with  finely  powdered  and  sifted  slaked 
lime  formed  into  a  paste  with  water.  The  sur- 
face is  then  '  finished  off '  by  friction  with  finely 
powdered  talc  or  French  chalk,  until  a  satiny 
lustre  is  produced,  or  with  putty  powder,  in  a 
similar  way  to  marble. 

Alabaster  is  engraved  with  tools  resembling 
those  employed  for  other  soft  minerals.  It  is 
etched  by  covering. every  part  of  tbe  surface,  ex- 
cept that  to  be  acted  on,  with  a  solution  of  white 
wax  in  oil  of  turpentine  (1  to  4),  thickened  with 
a  little  finely  powdered  white  lead,  and  subsequent 
immersion  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  for  the  calcareous  variety ;  and 
in  spring  water,  for  20  to  60  hours  (according  to 
the  effe^  desired),  for  the  gypseous  variety.  The 
varnish  is  washed  off  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
the  etched  parts  carefully  brushed  over  with  finely 
powdered  gypsum. 

Alabaster  is  joined  and  repaired  by  means  of 
white  of  egg,  or  rice  glue,  thickened  with  finely 
powdered  quicklime ;  or  by  a  paste  of  newly  baked 
and  finely  powdered  gypsum,  mixed  up  with  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

Calcareous  alabaster  is  usually  cleaned  with  a 
brush  and  warm  soap-and-water,  or  with  tepid 
water  to  which  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda 
or  of  ammonia  have  b^n  added ;  followed  in  either 
case  by  rinsing  in  clean  wat^.  If  much  dis- 
coloured, thoroughly  cover  the  article  with  a  paste 
of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  water,  and  let  it  remain 
twenty-four  hours ;  then  wash  off  the  paste  with 
soap  and  water,  rubbing  the  stains  hard. 

Delicate  objects  in  gypseous  alabaster  can  only 
be  safdy  cleaned  with  benxol,  or  with  pure  oil  of 


turpentine.  If  necessary,  the  surface  must  be 
polished.  Qrease  spots  may  be  removed  from 
either  variety  with  a  little  benaol  or  oil  of  tor- 
pontine. 

Alabaster  is  occasionally  stained  or  colonred^ 
and,  for  the  calcareous  variety,  in  a  similar  way 
to  marble,  except  that  heat  is  not  employed;  and 
for  the  gypseous  variety,  in  the  manner  noticed 
under  Plabtxb  op  Paris.  Tlie  gypseous  variety 
is  also  bronzed  and  hardened  in  a  similar  way  to 
that  adopted  for  casts  in  the  latter  substance. 

05#.  Oypseous  alabaster  is  dissolved  by  water  ; 
and  the  beauty  of  both  varieties  is  almost  irre- 
coverably destroyed  by  grease,  coloured  oils,  var- 
niahes,  smoke,  Ac.  It  is,  therefore,  unfitted  for  gar- 
den ornaments,  or  other  objects  exposed  to  the  rain 
or  weather,  unless  it  be  painted  or  bronaed ;  and  ia 
even  then  veiy  peridiable.  Contact  with  acnda, 
alkalies,  and  ammoniacal  and  sulphurous  fumea^ 
also  iigurei,  and,  if  prolonged,  destroy  it.  Even 
an  uncorked  phial  of  smelling-salts  placed  on  a 
mantel-piece  beside  an  alabaster  vase  will  soon 
destroy  its  beauty.  Thus,  all  delicate  objects  in 
alabaster  should  be  protected  by  a  glass  shade. 

Alabaster,  Orlent'al  (Factitious).  Figures, 
basso  relievos,  Ac.,  of  considerable  hardness  and 
beauty,  may  be  formed  by  immersing  suitable 
moulds  in  the  water  of  calcareous  springs,  as  at 
San  Filippo,  in  Tuscany,  and  other  places. 

Proc.fij^e,  Moulds  of  sulphur  are  placed  either 
vertically  or  obliquely  in  an  open  tub  or  cistern, 
having  a  freely  perforated  bottom.  Surmountinfif 
the  whole  are  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  or  star.  The  sulphurous  calcare- 
ous water,  falling  on  this  cross,  is  scattered  into 
spray  or  streamlets,  and  losing  the  gaseous  por- 
tion which  holds  the  lime  in  solution,  deposits  it 
in  the  form  of  oriental  alabaster  on  the  surface  of 
the  moulds.  In  from  1  to  4  months,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  article,  a  sufficiently  thick 
deposit  is  obtained.  The  object  is  then  removed 
from  the  mould,  and  trimmed  and  polled.  It  is 
found  that  the  more  vertical  the  position  of  the 
mould,  the  finer  is  the  grain  of  the  resulting  de- 
posit. The  water  of  the  Spring  of  San  Filippo 
may  be  exactly  and  easily  imitated  by  the  chemist ; 
and  the  whole  process  offers  a  new  and  valuable 
ornamental  art  for  the  amusement  and  profit  of 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising. 

Alabaster,  Shaad's  Chinese.  Carbonate  of  lime. 
{Ckamdler.) 

Alabaster  Tablets,  John  Swine's  Chinese.  Car- 
bonate of  lime.    (Chandler.) 

ALAXOOS'  (»-&h-mdde).  [Fr.,  d  la  mode,^ 
According  to  the  prevailing  mode  or  fashion. 
In  cookery,  applied  to  sevenil  dishes,  but  more 
particularly  to  one  of  beef  (alamode  beef),  com- 
monly shortened  by  the  lower  class  of  Londoners 
into  '  alamode.'     See  Brbf,  Stbwino,  Ac. 

ALAH'TOTB.  [Bug.,  Pr.,  Ger.]  Svn.  Al- 
AKTfNA,  L.  A  substance  identical  witu  inulin, 
found  in  the  roots  of  garden  angelica  {Angeliea 
arehangeliea,  Linn.). 

ALBA'TA.  [L.,  Eng.]  A  name  given  to 
several  alloys  resembling  silver.    See  Allots, 

GXRlCAir  SlLTRR,  &C. 

ALBATB088.  A  genus  of  long  winged  aquatic 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Natatores.  There 
are  only  three  species,  of  which  the  best  known 
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11  the  Common  or  Wandering  AlbatroM  (Dt'o- 
medett  exulam)  found  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
Southern  Oeean  and  the  seas  that  wash  the 
coast  of  Asia  to  the  South  of  Behring  Strait. 
It  is  the  Urgest  and  strongest  of  all  sea  birds. 
The  body  is  about  4  feet  long,  and  the  weight 
15  to  25  lbs.;  the  ayerage  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  10  to  12  feet,  specimens  measuring  as 
much  as  17  feet  have  been  found.  Its  powers  of 
flight  are  very  great,  and  it  can  keep  on  the 
wing  for  days  witiiout  even  resting  on  the  water. 
Its  food  is  small  fish;  the  flesh  is  hard  and 
unsaToury.  The  long  wing  bones  are  yaluable 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipe  stems.  The  bird 
lays  but  one  egg,  white  with  a  few  spots,  and 
aboot  4  inches  long.  It  breeds  in  solitarr, 
umnhalxted  places  such  as  the  Croset  Islands 
and  Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  nest  is  a  mere 
hollow  in  the  earth.  In  colour  the  bird  is  a 
dirty  white  with  slightly  darker  wings,  and  a 
few  dark  stripes  on  the  back* 

AUBKBT-TTFB.  So  called  from  the  name  of 
its  inrentoTf  Albert,  of  Munich.  A  photo- 
merhaniral  process,  for  the  reproduction  of  pho- 
tographs.    See  PHOTOaKAFHT. 

AISI7I0,  ALBDnSM,  or  LEUCOPATHIA.  A 
eonditiQa  of  the  organism  characterised  by  an 
absence  of  pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  tbe 
qndermis,  and  in  certain  other  parts  of  the  body, 
notably  in  the  choroid  coat  of  tbe  eye  and  In  the 
iris;  the  hair  is  either  quite  white  or  flaxen. 
Albmism  may  be  either  complete  or  partial,  in  tbe 
latter  case  a  curious  piebald  appearance  is  pro- 
dnoed.  The  defect  of  colouring  matter  in  the 
eye  renders  the  retina  exceedingly  intolerant  of 
light,  so  that  an  albino  always  has  weak  eyes ;  the 
pupils  are  more  or  less  contracted,  the  eyelids  droop, 
and  the  head  is  generally  bent,  in  order  to  protect 
the  eyes  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light. 
Albinos  are  usually  shoH-sighted.  Albinism  can 
hardly  be  called  a  disease,  and  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  associated  with  weakness  of  intellect, 
as  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
hereditary  to  about  the  same  extent  as  blindness 
and  deafness. 

Darwin  ('  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti- 
cation,'  cap.  zii)  mentions  the  case  of  two  brothers 
who  married  two  sisters,  their  first  cousins,  none 
of  the  four  nor  any  relation  being  an  albino; 
seven  children  the  result  of  this  double  marriage 
were  all  perfect  albinos.  In  some  genera  of 
•^niTwftla  albinism  is  a  oommon  and  almost  natural 
occurrence.  White  rats  and  mice,  white  hares 
and  rabbitSy  and  even  white  blackbirds  are  cases 
in  point.  The  rarity  of  a  white  elephant  is,  how- 
erer,  such  that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
the  animals  are  regarded  with  veneration  by  some 
Asiatic  nations. 

IV'eaimeni,  Not  being  a  definite  disease  but 
rather  a  defect,  the  only  treatment  possible  is  to 
attend  to  the  general  health,  and  assist  tbe  eyes. 
Spectacles  in  which  perforated  plates  of  alumi- 
nium,  or  other  light  metal,  replace  the  glass,  have 
been  found  useful,  in  enabling  the  wearer  to  see 
with  greater  comfort.      

ALBO-CAEBOH  BUBVXB.  A  patented  gas- 
burner,  in  which  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  is  increased  by  its  being  caused  to  pass 
throogh  melted  naphthalene,  contained  in  a  metal 


chamber.  The  heat  necessary  to  melt  the  hydro- 
carbon is  obtained  from  the  light  itself,  by  means 
of  a  plate  of  metal  which  projects  from  the  tube 
conveying  the  gas  to  the  chamber;  this  becoming 
hot,  the  heat  is  conducted  by  the  gas  tube  to  the 
chamber,  which  quickly  becomes  sufficiently  hot 
to  melt  the  naphthalene.  The  patentees  claim 
greatly  increased  illuminating  power  at  a  less  cost 
than  if  obtained  by  the  requisite  consumption  of 
gas  in  the  ordinary  way. 

ALBOLITH.  A  cement  powder  prepared  by 
W.  Riemann,  Breslau.  Made  with  calcined  mag- 
nesia (obtained  from  magnesite)  and  chloride  of 
magnesium.  It  is  recommeuded  for  painUug 
walls,  stairs,  and  wooden  articles.     (Hager.) 

ALBTJ'MXV.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn,  Albumiit; 
Albfmiki,  Ft.;  Eiwkibs,  Eiwbisstoff,  Ger. 
Literally,  the  white  of  egg;  a  peculiar  nitro- 
genous substance  which  enters  larg^ely  into  the 
composition  of  animal  bodies.  It  abounds  in  the 
blood,  muscles,  bones,  coagulable  lymph,  vitreous 
and  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  fluid  of  dropsy, 
&c. 

Frep»  The  white  of  egg  and  the  serum  of 
blood,  when  strained  through  muslin,  furnish  al- 
bumen, in  solution,  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for 
all  the  ordinary  pur^xMes  of  the  arts. 

To  prepare  a  solution  of  albumen  (white  of  egg) 
it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  membranes  in  which 
it  is  enclosed.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  beat- 
ing the  whites  of  eggs  with  a  fork  or  egg  whisk, 
then  placing  the  albumen  in  a  flask  with  four  or 
five  times  the  volume  of  water  (the  fiask  to  bo 
only  half  filled),  and  shaking  violently  for  some 
time ;  the  membranes  then  float  on  the  surface, 
and  the  solution  can  be  easily  filtered. 

VsM,  S(c.  Indei)endeiitly  of  its  value  as  an 
alimentary  substance,  albumen  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  photography  as  a  glaze  or  varnish ; 
for  fixing  colours  in  calico  printing ;  as  a  cement, 
&c.,  and  more  particularly  as  a  clarifier  for  wines, 
syrups,  vegetable  solutions,  and  other  liquids.  Its 
efficacy  for  the  latter  purpose  depends  on  its  en- 
tangling the  impurities  in  its  meshes  during  coa- 
gulation, and  eitlier  rising  to  the  surface  with 
them  as  a  'scum,'  or  sinking  witli  them  as  a 
precipitate.  In  France  it  is  prepared  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  at  the  abattoirs ;  the  source  of  supply 
being,  of  course,  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  animals,  which  is  spread  in  thin  layers 
to  dry.  When  the  liquid  operated  on  does  not 
spontaneously  coagulate  albumen  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  heat  to  it.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by 
the  mineral  acids,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of 
silver,  sulpliate  of  copper,  bichloride  of  tin,  or 
sugar  of  IcAd,  the  white  of  egg  (or  indeed  the  yolk 
as  well)  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  that  can  be 
administered. 

Albumen  is  the  type  of  a  large  class  of  bodies 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  known  collec- 
tively as  albuminous  or  proteid  substances ;  they 
are  all  derived  originally  from  plants  and  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  the  animal  organism, 
and  are  composed  of  C.  H.  O.  N.  and  S. 

According  to  Hoppe  Seyler  their  general  per- 
centage composition  is— 

O.  H.  N.  C.  S. 

From  20*9    .    G-9    .     15-2    .    61-5    .    0-8 

To      23-5  to  7*3   to   17*0   to   64*5   to  20 
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All  the  attempts  which  have  heen  made  to  g^ve 
these  hodies  a  rational  formnla  have  heen  nnsuc- 
ceasf  ul,  and  their  real  stmcture  and  composition 
is  hut  little  nnderstood. 

They  exist  in  all  animal  fluids  and  tissues  ex- 
cept the  hile  and  urine.  They  form  the  chief 
part  of  muscles,  nerves,  glands. 

In  the  alimentary  canal  they  are  changed  into 
peptone.    See  Pbptonx. 

Characten.  They  are  all  amorphous  eoUoidt, 
and  do  not  crystallise  nor  dialyse.  Some  are  soluhle, 
others  insoluble  in  water;  all  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  and  all  their  solutions  rotate  the  ray  of 
polarised  light  to  the  left.  They  are  eoaffulated 
by  heaty  mineral  acids,  and  the  prolonged  action 
of  alcohol. 

ReacHont.  1.  TVith  strong  HNO3  they  coagu- 
late and  turn  yellow  on  boiling.  Addition  of  am- 
monia changes  the  yellow  to  deep  orangfe  (xantho' 
proteic  reaction), 

2.  Millon's  reagent  (nitrate  of  mercury  with 
nitrons  acid),  g^ves  a  white  precipitate,  which 
becomes  pink  or  red  on  boiling. 

8.  A  reagent,  prepared  by  adding  one  drop  of 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  to  about 
5  c.c.  of  strong  caustic  soda  solution,  gives  with 
proteids  a  purple  colouration. 

4.  A.oetic  acid  and  potassium  f  errocyanide  pre- 
cipitate proteids. 

6.  Boiled  with  acetic  acid  and  an  equal  volume 
of  sodic  sulphate  (concentrated  solution),  they  are 
precipitated.  This  is  a  useful  method  of  getting 
rid  of  proteids  previous  to  testing  for  other 
bodies. 

6.  Tannic  acid  coagulates  albuminous  solutions. 

Native  Albumins,  Serum  and  egg.  Are 
soluble  in  water. 

Qlohuline  are  proteids  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  neutral  salts.  The 
F^rino£fen  of  the  blood  and  Jfyottn  of  dead 
muscle  are  the  best  examples. 

Derived  Albumine.  Acid  and  alkali  albumin 
may  be  prepared  by  treating  white  of  egg  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic  alkali 
respectively.  The  resulting  products  are  no 
longer  ooagulable  by  heat,  and  are  precipitated 
on  neutralising  the  solutions.  The  Caeein  of 
milk  is  closely  related  to  alkali  albumin. 

Other  proteids  are  fibrin,  peptones  (digested 
proteids)^  and  various  vegetable  proteids  such  as 
gluten,  legumin,  ke.  See  FiBBnrooBir,  Casszk, 
Olittbh,  JjM&max. 

Albumen,  Flake.  Sfyn.  ALBvnv  nr  fowdbb. 
Solid  a.,  Solvblb  a.,  Plavtbbs  a.  Prep,  Ex- 
pose strained  white  of  egg  or  serum  of  bullock's 
blood,  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  a  current  of  dry  air, 
until  it  concretes  into  a  solid  transparent  sub- 
stance resembling  horn.  In  this  stato  it  may  be 
kept  any  length  of  time,  or  it  may  be  further 
dried  until  brittle,  and  then  reduced  to  coarse 
powder. 

Uee,  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  'clari- 
fier '  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  soaking 
and  stirring  it  with  cold  water  until  it  is  dis- 
8olved>  when  it  is  whisked  to  a  froth  in  the 
usual  way,  and  agitated  with  the  liquid  to  be 
clarified. 

iUbniiMiky  Solution  of  (B.  P.).    Take  of  white 


of  one  egg ;  distilled  wator,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Mix  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and  filter 
through  clean  tow,  first  moistened  with  distOled 
water.  The  method  of  shaking  in  a  flask  de- 
scribed above  facilitates  filtration  very  greatly. 
This  solution  must  be  recently  prepared. 

Albumen,  Vegetable.  Tins  substance,  long 
considered  to  be  a  distinct  proximate  principle 
peculiar  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  has  been 
shown,  by  recent  researches,  to  be  identical  witii 
animal  albumen.  The  term  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  quite  indefinite,  and  as  only  expressing 
vegetable  proteids.  Chiefly  globulins  and  albn- 
moses.    (See  below.) 

Albumen.  In  boiawf,  the  solid,  fleshy,  or 
homy  substance  found  in  many  seeds,  between 
the  integumente  and  the  embryo.  It  is  the  part 
that  furnishes  the  flour  of  the  *  cereals,'  the  flesh 
of  the  'cocoa-nut,'  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
seeds  of  coffee  and  other  vegetaUes.  However 
poisonous  the  plants  which  produce  it  may  bei, 
this  substance  is  never  deleterious. 

ALBUXSVI8SD  PAFEE.  A  French  paper, 
having  a  fine  surface,  and  made  by  Rive;  a  Ger- 
man paper  having  a  more  uniform  texture,  and 
made  by  Saxe ;  also  a  paper  by  Towgood,  are  re- 
commended for  the  preparation  of  albumenised 
paper.  Positive  paper  may  be  albumenised  as 
foUows: — Add  16  gr.  of  finely  pulverised  com- 
mon salt,  or  better,  8  gr.  of  cnloride  of  ammo- 
nium, dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantily 
of  water,  to  the  white  of  every  egg  used,  and 
whisk  until  the  mixture  is  entirely  converted  into 
a  white  froth.  Allow  this  froth  to  stand  in  a 
glazed  earthenware  pan  for  about  12  hours.  At 
the  end  of  this  filter  through  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  clean  fine  muslin  and  pour  the  clear 
portion  of  the  liquid  into  a  flat  porcelain  tray, 
which  must  be  rather  larger  than  the  sheete  of 
paper  to  be  albumenised ;  mark  the  inferior  side 
of  the  paper,  slightly  damp  it,  lift  it  by  ito  ends, 
and  float  it  carefully  on  the  prepared  albumen, 
keeping  ite  inferior  and  dry  side  uppermost.  Then 
raise  the  paper  at  each  end,  and  if  any  air-bubbles 
are  seen  remove  them  with  a  card  or  brush,  and 
replace  the  paper  in  the  bath.  Remove  the  paper 
from  the  bath  and  suspend  it  at  the  comers  by 
clips.  Albumenised  paper  should  be  kept  dry  by 
enclosing  it  in  tin  or  sine  cases. 

Paper  is  described  as  single,  double,  or  treUe 
albumenised  according  to  the  number  of  times  it 
has  been  floated  and  dried.  The  process  is  one 
requiring  much  patience  and  practice  to  aooom- 
plkh  successfully,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to 
purchase  the  paper   if   possible.     See  Photo- 

GBAPHT. 

ALBUXSFOIDS.    A  term  applied  to  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  and  similar  bodies. 
ALBlTlCEirOXJS.      8yn.   Albukivo'bvb,    L.  ; 

AlBITICIK^,  ABUlOKBrX,  Fr.  ;   ElWBIBBTOPFHAK* 

Tie,  Ger.  Formed  of,  containing,  or  having  the 
properties  of  albumen. 

Albuminous  Plants.  In  boUmy,  all  plante 
whose  seeds  contain  albumen  in  a  separate  stato ; 
as  in  the  cereals,  palms,  &c. 

ALBtrKDnnUA.    See  UuirB. 

ALBUXOSB.  An  intermediate  product  in  the 
digestion  of  proteids,  between  the  proteid  and 
peptone.      Most   commercial    peptones    oonaist 
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ckieiy  of  aUminoae.  AUnimo^e  may  be  aepmied 
from  pepiGnes  b;  Mitaiatuig  the  solution  with 
tinmonic  sulptliate;  the  precipitate  produced  is 
mlbonxMe  ;  the  peptone  remains  in  solution.  See 
DiasRiov. 

ALBirSVini.  [L.]  ^ji.  ALBUur*;  Sap- 
WOOD.  In  boianjf,  the  white  and  softer  parts  of 
the  wood  of  exogenous  plants,  lyins  between  the 
inner  bark  and  the  h^rtwood.  It  consists  of 
emptjf  or  nesuiy  empty,  tubes  or  cells,  which 
graidnally  aoquiTe  soUdity  by  the  deposition  of 
lestas,  tannin,  and  other  products  of  vegetation, 
and  in  Ume  becomes  wood.  It  is  through  the 
albomum  that  the  ascending  sap  chiefly  flows. 

ALCA&AX'ZA.  [Sp.1  A  species  of  porous 
earthenware,  or  a  resMU  formed  of  it,  made  in 
Spain  from  a  lig^ht,  sandy  marl,  and  but  slightly 
fired*  Their  value  as  '  coolers '  arises  from  the 
copious  evaporation  of  the  water,  which  gradually 
transudes.  A  similar  ware  and  articles  are  made 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  htoxocsba'mem  ; 
and  in  England,  under  the  names  of  POBOUS  wabb, 

WATBS  COOIXBS,  WIVX  OOOLBB0,  B17TTBV  COOLBBB, 

Ac  As  water  coolers,  though  efllcient,  these 
TQMels  are  Tery  oUectionable;  being  porous,  their 
walls  become  choked  with  organic  matter,  and 
organisms  and  alg«  of  various  kinds  flourish  in 
them ;  their  structure  renders  them  incapable  of 
being  cleaned  except  by  heating  to  a  high  tem- 
perature. The  object  may  be  equally  well  attainevl 
by  setting  the  material  to  be  cooled  under  a  large 
flower-pot  placed  in  a  dish  of  water ;  the  constant 
ev^KnraUon  cools  the  interior,  and  anything  placed 
in  it.  The  apparatus  should  be  set  in  a  current 
of  ur.     See  BvAFOBATioir. 

The  following  are  formulsB  said  to  be  used  in 
our  potteries: 

iVsp*  1*  Take  of  sandy  marl,  2  parts ;  brine, 
q.  s.;  make  a  dough,  and  then  Imead  in  of  com- 
Bion  salt,  in  fine  powder,  1  part.  Bake  the  pieces 
slowly,  and  lightly. 

2.  Good  cUy,  2  parts;  flne  siliceous  sand,  8 
parts ;  brine,  q.  s. ;  common  salt,  1  to  2  parts;  as 
before. 

3.  Powdered  clay,  2  parts ;  powdered  charcoal, 
8  parts  (by  woght)  ;  water,  q.  s.  to  form  a  stiff 
do^h.  The  kilning  must  be  so  arranged  that 
the  heat  is  applied  gradually,  and  the  vessels  ex- 
posed to  a  current  of  hot  air;  and  it  must  be 
oontinned  until  all  the  charcoal  is  burnt  out,  care- 
fully avoiding  overfiring. 

AL'CEXXT  (-ktm-).  ^s.  Al'chtmt  (-Urn-) ; 
Hbbxbtio  Abt*;  Aix:hbm'ia,  Alohtv'ia,  L.; 
Alchivib,  Ft.  ;  Ajlohbmib,  Qer. ;  Alcbxmi4,  It. 
The  romantic  forerunner  of  the  modem  science  of 
chemistry.  An  imaginative  art  or  science,  having 
for  its  objects  the  discovery  of  a  substance 
(philosopkbb'8  stobb)  capable  of  transmuting 
the  baser  metals  into  gold— a  panacea,  or  universsl 
remedy  (blixib  titje),  by  which  disease  and 
death  were  to  be  avoided  by  its  possessor— an 
sUuhest,  or  universal  solvent — a  universal  fer- 
ment; and  other  like  absurdities.  A  mixed 
metal  formerly  used  for  utensils  was  also  called 
by  this  name. 

ALCOHOL.  Ethyl  alcohol,  ethyl  hydrate, 
mel^l  earHnol.  C^HjO.  B.  P.  78-4'  C.  (1781° 
^•);  >P'  gr-  (1)  '79367  at  15°  C,  compared  with 
water  at  f  C.  {Mendel^ef) ;  (2)  '79860  at  60**  P., 


compared  with  water  at  the  same  temperature 
{Squibb). 

[Eng.,  L. ;  B.  P.]  8yn.  Alkohol,  £ng.,  L. ; 
Alcohol,  Fr. ;  Alxohol,  HdCBflr  bbotificib- 
TBB  Wbiboxist,  Qtt.',  Alco<)lb,  It.  A  term 
commonly  applied  to  the  spirituous  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  fermented  sacchuine 
liquids. 

£tym,,  4v.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  '  al  kobol,'  meaning  a  grinding,  and  ori- 
ginally applied  to  a  preparation  of  powdered  an* 
timony  used  as  a  cosmetic ;  it  afterwarda  came  to 
be  applied  to  spirit. 

Hi$t,,  4^.  Although  the  art  of  distillation 
was  probably  known  at  a  comparatively  early  age, 
the  preparation  of  pure  rectified  spirit  is  a  dis- 
covenf  of  modem  times.  It  was  not  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  that  Raymond  Lully  first  showed 
how  to  concentrate  spirit  by  means  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  i^ter  which  date  the  pure  concentrated 
product  gradually  rose  into  note  as  an  article 
of  trade  and  commerce  in  Europe.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  its  distillation  was  in  common 
practice  in  these  countries  {Burne).  By  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium  Dr  Black  obtained  alcohol  of 
0-800  sp.  gr.  (about  the  year  17tiO),  and  Richter 
afterwards  procured  it  of  a  sp.  gr.  so  low  as 
0-796  at  60^  F.  (CreU's  '  AnnaU,'  1796).  It  was 
Lavoisier  who  first  demonstrated  the  composition 
of  alcohol  (about  1780). 

8oure§i,  Dilute  alcohol  may  be  procured,  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  distillation,  from  all  fer- 
mented liquors.  When  obtained  from  wine  it 
forms  brandy ;  wlien  from  the  refuse  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  rum.  These  contain  about  half  their 
volume  of  alcohol,  their  flavour  being  due  to  small 
amounts  of  essential  oils  produced  in  the  particu- 
lar fermentation,  and  carried  over  with  the 
alcohol.  These  essential  oils  are  removed  by  a 
second  distillation. 

Chemietry,  The  pure  compound  CsHfO  may 
be  regarded  as  water,  UOU,  in  which  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  radicle  C3H1 ; 
thus:  (C,Hj)OH. 

A  large  number  of  these  hypothetical  radicles 
or  groups  are  known  in  chemistry,  and  hence  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  artificially  a  series  of  com- 
pounds known  by  the  generic  name  of  alcohols,  all 
of  which  possess  a  similarity  of  constitution  and 
properties.  The  following  are  the  names  and  for- 
muuD  of  the  lowest  of  the  '  fatty '  alcohols  (sec 
'Fattt'  Compounds). 

Methyl  alcohol  .        .  CH,.  OH 

Ethyl  alcohol  (ordinary  alcohol)  CjH^.  OH 
Propyl  alcohols  .  .  .  CsH,.  OH 
Butyl  alcohols  ....  C4H,.  OH 
Amyl  alcohols  ....  C^Hij.  OH,  Ac. 

Most  of  these  occur  in  commercial  products; 
thus  methyl  alcohol  is  the  main  constituent  of 
wood  spirit,  and  is  therefore  a  constituent  of  me- 
thylated spirits  of  wine.  Propyl  alcohol  occurs  in 
the  fusel  oil,  or  residue  after  distillation  in  the 
preparation  of  brandy  from  wine ;  butyl  alcohol 
in  that  from  molasses  or  beetroot.  Amyl  alcohol 
forms  the  main  constituent  of  the  fusel  oil  from 
com,  potatoes,  or  must  of  grape. 

Alcohol  may  be  produced  synthetically  by  dis- 
solving oleflant  gas,  C^H^,  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
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distilling  the  product  with  water,  the  reactions 
being  as  follows : 

CjH4  +  HjSO^     =     (02H5)HS04 

Bthyl-sulpharic  tcid. 
(CjH4)HS04  +  H,0-  (C2Hj)H0  +  HjS04 

Since  the  oleflant  gas  can  he  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  acetylene,  CsHj,  and 
this  in  its  tnm  can  bo  prepared  by  the  direct  union 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  see  that  it  is  possible 
to  produce  alcohol  from  its  elements.  This  pro- 
cess is,  however,  only  of  theoretical  interest. 

On  the  large  scale  alcohol  is  always  prepared  by 
the  distillation  of  saccharine  liquids  which  have 
undergone  fermentation.  In  these  cases  the  al- 
cohol is  always  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of 
grape  sugar  or  its  equivalent — 

Ofijfit    «    2CaHeO  +  200, 

Grape  lugar. 
(See  Febhentatioit.) 

Absolute  AUsohol.  Alcohol  and  water  cannot 
be  completely  separated  by  simple  distillation. 
Hence,  to  obtain  pure  or  anhydrous  or  absolute 
alcohol,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  liquid  some 
substance  which  will  combine  with  the  water,  when 
the  pure  alcohol  can  be  distilled  off  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  following  substances  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose :— anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  car- 
bonate of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  quick- 
lime. Of  these  quicklime  is  undoubtedly  the  best. 
Chloride  of  calcium  is  a  powerful  desiccating  agent, 
but  it  forms  a  compound  with  alcohol,  and  hence 
its  employment  leads  to  waste.  Anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  potash  (ignited  pearlashes)  w  useful  in 
effecting  a  preliminary  removal  of  water. 

With  quicklime :  the  lime,  which  should  be 
freshly  burnt,  is  roughly  powdered  and  introduced 
into  a  flask,  and  the  spirit  added.  The  flask  is 
now  corked  and  set  aside  for  two  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  is  connected  with  a  condenser, 
and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  at  as  low  a  tempera- 
ture as  possible  (over  a  water-bath).  Too  much 
quicklime  should  not  be  used,  as  it  retains  alcohol. 
Alcohol  of  97%  requires  -j'^ths  of  its  weight  of 
lime  to  dehydrate  it;  alcohol  of  91%  requires  its 
own  weight.  If  the  alcohol  contains  more  than 
5%  of  water,  however,  it  is  best  to  use  less  lime 
and  repeat  the  process. 

Instead  of  leaving  the  alcohol  and  quicklime 
together  for  two  days,  the  dehydration  may  be 
accelerated  by  fitting  the  flask  with  an  upright 
condenser  and  heating  the  mixture  to  boiling  for 
an  hour.  The  alcohol  may  then  be  distilled  off 
as  before. 

The  following,  taken  from  Muspratf  s  *  Diction- 
ary of  AppHed  Chemistry,*  is  the  method  which 
was  used  by  Drinkwater  in  his  investigation  on 
absolute  alcohol  ('  Phil.  Mag.,*  vol.  xxii,  1848,  p. 
128),  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  precautions  to 
be  taken.  *'  Potassium  carbonate  was  exposed  to 
a  red  heat,  to  deprive  it  of  water,  and  when  suflS- 
dently  cool  was  pulverised  and  added  to  ordinary 
alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  -860  till  it  ceased  to  dissolve  any 
more;  the  menstruum  was  then  allowed  to  digest 
twenty-four  hours,  being  frequently  agitated,  and 
the  alcohol  carefully  separated  by  decantation. 
As  much  fresh-burned  quicklime  as  was    con- 


sidered sufficient,  when  powdered,  to  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  alcohol,  was  introduced  into  a  retort 
and  the  alcohol  added  to  it ;  after  digesting  forty- 
eight  hours,  it  was  slowly  distilled  over  a  watear- 
bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  180''  F.  (82°  C). 
The  alcohol  thus  obtained  was  carefully  redis- 
tilled, the  retort  again  filled  with  fresh-homed 
and  pulverised  quicklime,  and  the  same  alcohol 
mixed  with  it;  the  mixture  was  then  allowed  to 
digest  a  whole  week,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  laboratory.     After  this  lapse  of  time  tho 
alcohol  was  distilled  off  as  before,  and  the  distillate 
submitted  to  a  second  operation,  which  was  con- 
ducted at  first  at  the  rate  of  about  one  drop  in 
10  seconds,  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  being  165^ 
F.  (74^  C).    The  distillation  was  continued  thus 
till  about  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  had  passed 
over,  the  object  being  to  allow  any  minute  quantity 
of  water  which  the  alcohol  might  still  retain  to 
evaporate  or  diffuse  itself  into  the  atmosphero  of 
absolute  alcohol  above  it ;  the  process  was  then 
continued  rapidly,  the  heat  of  the  bath  being 
raised  to  180^  F.  (82°  C),  till  about  one-twentieth 
more  had  passed  over,  when  the  receiver  was 
changed,  and  the  latter  portions  slowly  eliminated. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  alcohol  was  '7944  at  60°  F. 
(15*5°  C).    This  alcohol  was  again  digested  at  a 
temperature  of  about  150°  F.  (66'5°  C.)  for  four- 
teen days  with  quicklime  proviously  heated  to  red- 
ness, as  in  the  former  experiment ;  it  was  then 
slowly  distilled,  out  of  contact  with  the  external 
atmosphere,  at  a  temperature  of  175°  F.  (79-8° 
C),  and  the  first  tenth  part  put  aside  as  possibly 
containing  a  minute  quantity  of  water ;  the  re- 
mainder was  then  distilled  off  at  178°— 180°  F. 
(80-8°— 82°    C).     This    alcohol     was    quicklj 
transferred  to  a  dry  retort  and  redistilled  in  a 
similar  way,  at  a  water-hath  heat  of  172°  F. 
(77*6°  C.} ;  the  first  tenth  part  was  set  aside  and 
the  remamder  kept  as  pure  anhydrous  alcohol,  or 
as  free  from  water  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it  by 
this  process.    It  had  a  sp.  gr.  of  '7988  at  60°  F. 
(15'5°  C),  compared  with  water  at  the  same  tem- 
perature.   A  portion  of  this  alcohol  was  subse- 
(juently  digested  with  quicklime  for  three  montiis ; 
it  was  then  distilled,  and  its  specific  gravity  was 
found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  beforo.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  this  method, 
Messrs.  Squibb  ('  Chem.  News,*  1885,  vol.  li,  pp.  7, 
21,  33)  have  shown  that  alcohol  prepared  in  this 
way  still  contains  water.  These  gentlemen  were 
led  to  make  their  investigation  by  observing  that 
in  a  manufactory  where  large  quantities  of  pure 
absolute  alcohol  were  produced,  the  alcohol  fre- 
quently distilled  over  with  a  density  as  low  as 
'79364  at  60°  F.,  which  was  considerably  below 
that  obtained  by  other  observers. 

The  method  of  manuf  actoro  consisted  in  allow- 
ing the  alcohol  to  filter  through  tall  columns  of 
powdered  quicklime  and  then  distilling.  This 
filtration  and  consequent  freedom  of  the  alcohol 
from  suspended  particles  of  lime  was  found  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  low  density  obtained,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  slaked  lime  when  heated  in  contact 
with  strong  alcohol  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
water,  a  new  equilibrium  being  set  up  bet¥reen 
the  lime  and  alcohol  in  their  affijiity  for  water. 
The  method  recommended  bv  Messrs.  Squibb  is  to 
use  as  a  filter  a  tall  metallic  cylinder  filled  with 
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wen-ignited  powdered  Ume  resting  on  powdered 
glaii,  sad  to  paae  and  repMs  the  idcobol  through 
the  titer  for  eoaie  wedu.  The  lime  shoold  he  in 
krge  esceflB  over  the  alcohol,  and  the  llltnte 
ihoiild  he  perf ectlj  clear  and  free  from  suspended 
lime  hefore  diatillafcion,  which  is  hest  conducted 
ander  reduced  pressure.  The  alcohol  thus  dried 
is  eitieiuely  hygroscopic,  and  undried  air  should 
be  rigidly  excluded.  The  lowest  densities  are  ob- 
tained in  cold  and  dry  weather.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
this  alcohol  was  -7935  at  6(f  F.  (16-5''  C),  com- 
psrad  with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  This 
is  the  lowest  density  yet  obtained;  nevertheless, 
Bnce  the  density  ▼sried  slightly  in  different  parts 
of  the  £stillftt<^  the  alcohol  prohaUy  still  con- 
tained a  trace  of  water. 

Fr9p9riie9*  Pure  alcohol  is  a  mobile  colour- 
less liquid,  of  a  penetrating  and  agreeable  odour, 
andnnngent  burning  taste.  It  bdU  at  78'8°  C* 
(ITir  F.).  It  has  never  been  froaen.  Faraday, 
ly  suROundiBg  it  with  a  solution  of  solid  carbomc 
acid  gas  in  ether  and  pladng  the  whole  in  a 
TMunm,  reduced  its  temperature  to  —109**  C. 
(-lacr  F.).  At  this  temperature  it  thickened 
hut  did  not  solidify.  Its  vapour  density  is  1*618 
as  compared  with  air,  and  23*27  as  compared  with 
bydrogen  (theory  »  23). 

When  anhydrous  it  bums  with  a  whitish  flame, 
which  deposits  carbon  on  a  cold  surface.  When 
mixed  with  water  the  flame  is  blue  and  deposits 
no  soot. 

Alcohol  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
heat  being  erolved  and  a  contraction  taking  place. 
Thus  when  equal  parts  of  proof  spirit  and  water 
at  l(f  C.  (5Gr  F.)  are  mixed,  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  rises  to  21''  C.  (70°  F.).  The  con- 
traction on  mixing  alcohol  and  watOT  is  greatest 
when  they  approximate  to  the  formula  (C^H^O  + 
3H/>),  u  e,  52'3  volumes  of  alcohol  to  47*7  volumes 
of  water.  This  mixture  measures  only  96*86, 
•bowing  a  contraction  of  3*66  volumes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  giTes  the  composition,  specific  gravity, 
ud  contraction  on  mixing,  of  mixtures  of  alcohol 
snd  water: 
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1*0000 
*99e6 
•9970 
-9956 
-9942 
-9928 
•9915 
-9902 
•9690 
•9878 
-9866 
'9854 
-9843 
•9832 
•9821 
•9811 
'9600 
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lOOKXX) 
99-056 
98111 
97-176 
96-242 
96-307 
94382 
93  468 
92-643 
91-629 
90-714 
89-799 
88-895 
87-990 
87*086 
86-191 
86-286 


0-000 
-066 
-111 
-176 
•246 
-807 
•882 
•458 
-543 
-629 
-714 
•799 
•895 
•990 
1-08C 
1-191 
1-286 


100  If  < 

Msares  eoBUin 

Messoraor 

8Pf . 

__ ■ 

-             — 

CoMtnetiou. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

•9790 

17 

84-302 

1-392 

•9780 

18 

83^497 

1-497 

•9770 

19 

82-603 

1603 

-9760 

20 

8r708 

1-708 

•9760 

21 

80*813 

1813 

•9740 

22 

79*919 

1-919 

•9729 

23 

79*014 

2014 

•9719 

24 

78119 

2-119 

•9709 

25 

77*225 

2-226 

•9698 

26 

76-320 

2*320 

•9688 

27 

75-426 

2-426 

9677 

28 

74-521 

2-621 

•9666 

29 

73-617 

2-617 

•9666 

30 

72-712 

2-712 

•9643 

31 

71-797 

2-797 

•9681 

32 

70-883 

2883 

•9618 

33 

69-968 

2-968 

•9606 

34 

69*034 

3034 

•9592 

36 

68-109 

3-109 

•9679 

36 

67-184 

3*184 

•9666 

37 

66-250 

3-260 

9660 

38 

66*306 

8-806 

•9636 

39 

64-361 

3-361 

•9619 

40 

63-406 

8-406 

•9503 

41 

62-461 

3-451 

•9487 

42 

61-497 

3-497 

-9470 

43 

60*532 

3*632 

•9452 

44 

59&58 

3-558 

•9436 

46 

58*593 

3-693 

•9417 

46 

57-618 

3-618 

•9399 

47 

56-644 

3644 

9381 

48 

55-699 

3-699 

•9362 

49 

54-085 

3-685 

•9343 

60 

53-700 

3-700 

•9323 

61 

62-706 

3'706 

•9303 

62 

51-711 

3-711 

•9283 

63 

60  716 

3-716 

•9263 

64 

49-722 

3-722 

•9242 

65 

48-717 

3-717 

-9221 

66 

47-712 

3-712 

•9200 

67 

46-708 

3-708 

-9178 

68 

46-693 

3-693 

-9156 

69 

44-678 

3-678 

•9184 

GO 

43-664 

3-664 

•9112 

61 

42-649 

3649 

•9000 

02 

41-635 

3-(;35 

-9067 

63 

40-610 

3-610 

-0044 

04 

39'586 

3-586 

•9021 

66 

38-561 

3561 

-8997 

66 

37-626 

3-526 

•8973 

67 

36-492 

3-492 

•8949 

68 

85-467 

3-457 

•8926 

69 

34-423 

3-423 

•8000 

70 

33-378 

3-378 

•8875 

71 

32-333 

3-333 

-8860 

72 

31-289 

3  289 

•8825 

78 

30-2^4 

3-244 

•8799 

74 

29190 

3190 

-8773 

75 

28135 

3136 

•8747 

76 

27080 

3-080 

•8720 

77 

26016 

3-016 

•8693 

78 

1        24-951 

2-961 

4S 
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100  Measores  contain 
MeatvreB  of 


Sp.gr. 


•8665 
•8639 
•8611 
•8583 
'8555 
•8526 
'8496 
•8466 
•8436 
•8105 
•8373 
•8339 
'8306 
•8272 
•8237 
•8201 
•8164 
•8125 
•8084 
•8041 
•7995 
•7946 


AlcohoL 
79 

Water. 

23-877       ' 

80 

22-822       i 

81 

21-747 

1       82 

20-673 

83 

19-598      1 

84 

18-514 

85 

17-419       ' 

86 

16-324   • 

87 

15-230 

88 

14-125 

89 

13-011 

90 

11-876 

91 

10^751 

92 

9-617 

93 

8^472 

94 

7^318 

95 

6153 

96 

4-968      1 

97 

3-764      ' 

98 

2-539 

99 

1-285 

1     100 

0-000 

Contraction. 


2-877 
2-822 
2-747 
2-673 
2-598 
2-514 
2-419 
2-324 
2-230 
2-125 
2011 
1-876 
1-751 
1-617 
1-472 
1-318 
1153 
0-968 
0-764 
0-589 
0-285 
0-000 


These  mixtares  have  boiling  points  lyinff  be- 
tween those  of  their  constituents  (viz.  78-4  and 
100^  C,  or  178°  and  212''  F.),  and  nearer  to  one 
or  the  other  according  to  whichever  constttnent 
predominates.  When  they  are  boiled,  the  vaponr 
which  passes  over  first  is  richer  in  aloohol  than 
the  original  mixture,  whilst  that  which  passes 
over  last  contains  more  water.  With  liquids 
very  rich  in  alcohol,  however,  t.  e.  containing  only 
2  to  8  per  cent,  of  water,  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
the  liquid  first  distilling  over  being  comparatively 
poor  in  alcohol.  The  following  table,  by  Grdning 
and  Otto,  gives  the  boiling  points  of  mixtures 
and  the  composition  of  the  condensed  vapour. 


1 
Percentage  of  Boiling  tempera 
alcohol  in  100           tare  of  th 
parts  by 

kture  (tempera- 
e  vaponr). 

K 

Percentage  of 

nIcoholinlOO 

parts  by 

volume  of  the 

condensed 

vapour. 

toiunie  oi 

the  boiling 

flaid. 

90 

C. 

78-8 

174 

92 

80 

79-4 

176 

905 

70 

80 

176 

89 

60 

81-3 

178-3 

87 

50 

82-5 

180-5 

85 

40 

83-8 

183 

82 

30 

85 

185 

78 

20 

87-5 

189-5 

71 

18 

88-8 

192 

68 

15 

90 

194 

66 

12 

91-3 

196-3 

61 

10 

92-5 

198-5 

55 

7 

93-8 

201 

50 

5 

95 

203 

42 

3 

96-3 

205-3 

36 

2 

97-5 

207'6 

28 

1 

98-8 

210 

13 

0 

100 

1 

212 

0 

The  expansion  of  alcohol  by  heat  is  not  imi- 
form.  It  is  most  uniform,  for  the  range  of  tern* 
perature  from  -  14°  to  +  98°»  and  amoonts  to 
'00104  of  its  volume  at  0°  for  each  dome  cen- 
tigrade.  The  specific  heat  of  alcohol  is  0*615. 
Its  latent  heat  of  evaporation  is  208-9. 

Alcohol  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  is 
decomposed,  yielding  a  litUe  carbon,  naphthalene^ 
empyreumatic  oil,  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  olcfiant  gaa  and 
water. 

Alcohol  dissolves  gases  more  readily  than 
water.  It  dissolves  resins,  essential  oils,  cam- 
phor, bitumen,  soaps,  sugar,  carbonic  and  boradc 
adds,  iodine  and  the  iodides,  ammonia,  soda,  pot- 
ash, the  alkaloids,  wax  and  spermaceti  (when 
boiling),  and  all  the  deliquescent  salts  (except 
potassium  carbonate).  It  curdles  ndlki  coagu- 
lates albumen,  and  (in  quantity)  separates  both 
starch  and  gam  from  their  solutions.  Phosphonu 
and  sulphiur  are  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Chlorine  acts  on  alcohol  with  great  energy^ 
producing  hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic 
acid,  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  chloride,  and  chloral, 
thus: 

CyieO  +  CI,  =  2HC1  +  CSH4O 

Aldehyde. 
CjH«0  +  4CI3  «  5HC1  +  CaHCIjO 

Chloral. 
CsH«0  +  HCl  «  HjO  -f  CJtt^Cl 

£thyl  chloride. 

CaH^O  +  H^O  +  2CI,  =  4HC1  +  CjHA 

f——^ — \ 
Aoebc  add. 

C,H,0  +  CjHA  =  CaHt.CaH,0, 

EdiyI  acetate. 

This  mixture  was  formerly  known  as  heavy 
muriatic  ether.  If  the  action  of  chlorine  is  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  chloral  is  the  chief 
product. 

Iodine  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  with  a 
brown  colour.  If  the  liquid  is  boiled,  hydriodic 
acid  is  formed,  the  alcohol  being  oxidised.  If 
caustic  potash  is  present,  the  liquid  becomes 
colourless,  and  potassium  iodide  and  iodoform  are 
produced,  thus : 

CjH«0  +  4I3  +  6KH0  «  CHI3  +     KCHO3 

Iodoform.     Potass,  formate. 
+   5KI  +  aUgO 

Bleaching  powder  acts  in  a  similar  way,  pro- 
ducing chloroform : 

2CsHeO  +  5CaCljOj  -  2CHC1,  +  2CaC0, 

Chloroform. 

+  2CaClj  +  CaHjOo  +  4HaO 

Potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  oxi- 
dise alcohol  to  aldehyde,  which  is  recognisable 
by  its  pungent  odour,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
liquid  turns  green  from  the  formation  of  chromic 
sulphate : 

SCjHeO  +  K,Cr,0.  +  4HjS04 

«  3(4H40  +  K,S04  +  Crj8S04+7H,0 
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Hie  flune  body  (ddehjde)  m  prodoeed  by  dit- 
tSSSag  afeohol  with  nuuiganete  dioxide  and  dilute 
fdpliaric  add.  Aleobol,  when  heated  with  a  large 
aetm  of  rtrcm^  snlphnric  add,  evolyes  oleiiant 
gas  or  ethylene,  through  ahetnetion  of  water : 
CAO->G^4+H/>. 
■>~-*--^ 
ElhjkBC 

Akohol,  added  to  strong  ralphnric  add  in  mole- 
Ailar  praportiona,  fbrms  ralphoTinic  or  ethyl- 
anlphoric  add : 

C,H,OH  +  H^«  »  (GA}HS04  +  H^. 

If  thiB  eompoand  ia  ^atiUed  with  exoe«  of 
witGr,  alcohol  b  reprodnoed : 

1nfc»  if  it  ii  heated  with  more  alcohol,  ether  ia 
fanaed  (oee  Etbbbiyicatiov)  : 

(C^0H8O4  +  <CA)HO  =  ((yH»)/)  +  H^4, 

^  Concentrated  nitric  and  chloric  adds,  or  potas- 
nom  chlorate  and  snlphnric  add,  act  violently  on 
ilcohd,  oxidising  it  to  acetic  add  and  other  pro- 
dactL  Hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydriodic, 
&nnic,  acetic,  and  oxalic  acids  combine  with 
skobol  with  elimination  of  water,  forming  ethers, 
Una: 

C^yOH  4- Ha  »  C,H«C1  +  H/). 

fetliyl  blonde? 

Alcohol  can  take  the  place  of  water  of  crystal- 
lintion  in  many  salts,  prodndng  compounds 
known  as  alooholates;  thus,  with  caldnm  chlo- 
ride it  forms  the  compound :  CaCI^4G,H«0. 

FMassinm  or  sodinm,  when  added  to  absolute 
ikohol,  dissolve  in  it  with  evolution  of  hydrogen, 
forming  potassium  or  sodium  ethylates  (sometimes 
also  termed  alcoholates),  bodies  consisting  of  alco- 
bol  in  which  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  it  replaced 
hj  the  metal : 

C^^OH  +  Na  »  C,H.ONa  +  H. 

If  water  ia  added  to  these  compounds,  caustic 
iftalieB  are  produced,  and  the  lUcohol  regene- 
lated: 

C,H«ONa  +  H,0  -  G,H(.OH  +  KaHO. 

Alcohol,  aa  we  have  seen,  can  be  produced 
from  ethylene ;  it  can  also  be  obtained  from  its 
oxidation  product,  acetic  acid.  For  this  purpose 
the  aceUe  acid  is  converted  into  acetyl  chloride 
by  distillation  with  phoaphoric  chloride,  thus : 

C1H4O.OH  +  PCI,  -  CjHjO.Cl  +  POCV 

/ * \ 

Acetyl  chloride. 

The  acetyl  chloride  is  then  dissolved  in  anhy- 
drous acetic  acid  and  treated  with  sodium 
tmalgam.  In  this  reaction  the  sodium  reacts 
with  the  acetic  add,  producing  sodium  acetate 
sad  nascent  hydrogen,  which  latter  converts  the 
scetyl  chloride  first  into  aldehyde  and  then  into 
ticohol: 

CjHjO.Cl  +  H,  =  CjHjO.H  +  Ha 
CjHfiM  +  Ha  «  OgHcO. 

The  alcohol  formed  combines  with  a  further 
qosntity  of  acetic  add  to  form  acetic  ether,  from 
which  it  can  be  liberated  by  distillation  with 
ctuticsoda. 

JkUHian  and  Eitimaiian,  Small  quantities 
of  ileohol  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  liquid 


with  potaadnm  bichromate  and  modefitoly  atroBg 
sulphuric  add.  If  alcohol  be  prosont,  the  Uqnid 
will  turn  green.  The  iodoform  test  is  also  wry 
delicate.  It  is  performed  aa  follows: — A  few 
drops  of  caustic  soda  are  added  to  the  Ij^Qid  to  be 
examined,  which  is  then  warmed  to  Wr  C.  (IIJ^ 
F.).  A  solution  of  Iodide  of  potassium  which  baa 
been  saturated  with  iodine  la  now  added  gradnaUy, 
until  the  liquid  has  acquired  a  permanent  yellow- 
brown  colour,  and  this  colour  is  then  removed  \n 
the  cautions  addition  of  caustic  potash.  If  aleohm 
be  present,  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  of  Iodoform 
will  be  precipitated.  This  test  will  detect  one 
part  of  alcohol  in  9000  parts  of  water,  but  on* 
fortunately  both  it  and  the  previous  test  with  no* 
tassinm  bichromate  are  common  to  a  hurge  nnmW 
of  organic  substances,  and  aie  therefors  of  no  use 
unless  it  is  known  that  no  other  ornnic  compound 
excepting  alcohol  is  present.  A  more  reliable 
test  depends  upon  the  aldehvde  evolved  In  the 
fliat  reaction,  and  is  thus  described  In  Allen's 
'  Commercial  Organic  Analysis ' :  "  100  cc.  of  the 
dilute  alcoholic  liquid  are  placed  in  a  small  flask, 
together  with  2  cc*  of  a  cold  saturated  solntlon  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  12  c^.  of  normal 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  are  added 
to  prevent  bumping,  a  bent  tube  attached,  and 
20  cc.  distilled  off  slowly  Into  a  graduated  tube 
containing  8  cc.  of  a  syrupy  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  The  distillate  is  then  heated,  kept  at  the 
boiling-point  for  a  few  seconds,  and  placed  aside 
for  two  hours.  If  the  original  spirituous  liquid 
contained  *01  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  contents  of 
the  tube  will  have  acquired  a  deep  yellow  colour 
and  have  deposited  flocks  of  aldehyde  resin ;  with 
*06  per  cent,  no  resin  separates,  but  the  fluid  is 
deep  yellow  and  perceptibly  opalescent ;  with  "01 
per  cent,  the  colour  is  only  inst  perceptible,  but 
the  characteristic  odour  is  still  voy  distinct.  It 
is  of  course  essential  in  this  process  that  the 
quantity  of  chromic  acid  shall  not  be  sulBdent  to 
convert  the  aldehyde  into  acetic  add."  Another 
teat  for  small  quantities  of  alcohol  consists  in 
shaking  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes  with  pow- 
dered gum  guaiacum,  filtering,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  hydrocvanic  acid,  and  then  one  drop  of  a 
weak  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  If  alcohol  be 
present  an  intense  blue  will  be  produced. 

Alcohol  in  quantity  may  be  recognised  by  its 
smell,  inflammability,  Ac.  For  its  estimation,  see 
AL0OH0U>]nrrBT.  Absolute  alcohol  may  be  tested 
for  water  by  adding  a  little  ignited  copper  sul- 
phate to  the  liquid.  If  water  be  present,  the  powder 
will  turn  blue.  A  better  test  consists  in  adding 
a  crystal  of  potassium  permanganate  to  the  liquid, 
when,  if  water  ('5  %  )  be  present,  a  pink  colour  will 
be  produced. 

Small  quantities  of  alcohol  may  be  estimated  by 
the  method  of  Dnpr^  ('  Jonrn.  Chem.  60c.,'  xx, 
496).  For  this  purpose  a  weighed  quantity  of 
the  liquid  containing  not  more  than  '2  grm.  of 
real  alcohol  is  diluted  to  20  cc.  and  placed  in  a 
small  strong  flask.  An  aqueous  solution  is  next 
prepared  of  10  grm.  potassium  bichromate  and 
11'8  cc  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  100  cc;  10  cc. 
of  this  solution  are  added  to  the  alcoholic  liquid 
in  the  flask,  which  is  then  closed  with  an  india- 
rubber  cork,  the  latter  being  tied  down,  and  the 
flask  is  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  two  hours. 
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When  cold  the  flask  is  opened,  and  grannlated 
&nc  and  snlphnric  acid  are  added  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cess of  potassium  bichromate.  The  liquid  is  then 
distilled,  with  the  addition  of  pumice  to  prevent 
bumping.  When  nearly  dry,  water  should  be 
added  and  the  distiUQation  repeated.  The  distillate 
is  titrated  with  decinormal  soda,  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  an  indicator.  Before  titrating,  a  few 
drops  of  barium  chloride  should  be  added,  to  test 
for  sulphuric  acid.  Anv  precipitate  should  be 
filtered  off  and  weighed  (233  parts  of  barium  sul- 
phate correspond  to  46  of  alcohol),  and  this  must 
be  deducted  from  the  result  of  the  titration ;  1  c.c. 
of  decinormal  soda  is  equivalent  to  '0046  grm.  of 
anhydrous  alcohol.  In  the  presence  of  volatile  acids 
or  fixed  oiganic  matter,  the  liquid  must  first  be 
neutralised  and  distilled,  the  distillate  being 
treated  with  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric 
add  as  before. 

Distillation  (after  neutralisation,  if  the  liquid 
contains  volatile  acids)  suffices  to  separate  alcohol 
from  fixed  substances,  such  as  salts  or  sugar,  and 
also  from  bodies  of  high  boiling-point,  such  as 
glycerine.  Where  the  liquid  contains  neutral 
volatile  substances,  a  special  method  must  be  de- 
vised, according  to  circumstances.  Compound 
ethers,  chloroform,  and  ordinary  ether  may  be 
removed  from  the  distillate  by  shaking  it  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  in  which 
the  alcohol  alone  dissolves.  The  calcium  chloride 
solution  is  then  separated,  diluted  with  water,  and 
distilled. 

BmaminaHon  of  Commercial  Spirits  of  Wine. 
This  should  consist  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  water, 
but  it  frequently  also  contains  higher  homologues 
(fusel  oil),  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  resinous  and  oily 
matters,  and  fixed  impurities. 

A  rapid  test  for  the  presence  of  fusel  oil  is  to 
pour  some  of  the  liquid  on  to  a  filter-paper,  placed 
m  a  plate,  and  allow  it  to  evaporate.  The  smell 
of  fusel  oil  can  be  detected  in  the  last  portions, 
especially  if  the  plate  be  warmed.  Allen  states 
that  a  sample  of  gin,  to  which  -jT^th  part  of 
amyl  alcohol  had  been  added,  responded  to  this 
test. 

Another  plan  is  to  add  about  one  grm.  of 
caustic  potash  to  160  c.c.  of  the  spirit,  evaporate 
the  miztare  to  i\)th  of  its  bulk,  and  acidulate  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  A  churacteristic  and  fre- 
quently repulsive  odour  will  be  given  off  if  fusel 
oil  be  present.  A  little  experience  with  different 
spirits  will  enable  one  to  recognise  their  source,  e.  g. 
raw  grain,  malt,  potatoes,  ^.,  by  the  smelL 

Fusel  oil  in  alcohol  may  be  determined  by 
the  method  devised  by  Traube  ('  Ber.  der  Deutsch. 
Chem.  Gesellschaft,'  xix,  892—896 ;  xx,  2644— 
2655),  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  for  dilute 
alcoholic  solutions,  the  capillanr  height  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  solution.  For 
this  purpose  the  density  of  the  alcohol  is  deter- 
mined, and  it  ia  then  diluted  until  it  contains  20% 
of  alcohol  (the  fusel  oil  present  makes  practically 
no  difference  in  the  density).  The  height  to 
which  it  runs  in  a  capillary  tube  is  then  com- 
pared with  that  obtained  with  a  solution  of  pure 
alcohol  of  20% ,  and  with  a  solution  of  fusel  oil 
(in  20%  alcohol)  of  known  strength.  The  quan- 
tity of  fusel  oil  present  is  then  determined  by 
proportion.    A  better  method  consists  in  countiing 


the  number  of  drops  which  are  delivered  when  a 
given  volume  of  the  liquid  drops  from  a  capillary 
opening,  and  comparing  this  with  the  number 
obtain^  from  the  same  volume  of  a  solution  of 
pure  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  when  delivered 
from  the  same  apparatus.  A  100  c.c.  burette, 
furnished  with  a  capillary  opening  at  the  lower 
end,  can  be  used.  The  trial  alcohol  is  diluted,  as 
before,  until  it  contains  20% ,  and  the  number  of 
drops  determined.  The  experiment  is  then  re- 
peated with  a  solution  of  pure  alcohol  of  20% 
strength.  An  excess  of  1*6  drops  per  100  c.c— 
01%  fusel  oU,  3-5  drops -per  100  c.c.«0*2%. 
005%  fusel  oil  can  be  determined  in  this  way. 
The  process  becomes  even  more  accurate  if  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  be  still  further  reduced. 
For  this  purpose  300  c.c.  of  the  liquid  are  shaken 
with  110 — 120  grms.  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
the  lower  layer  drawn  off  and  again  shaken  with 
a  little  more  sulphate.  The  two  upper  layers  are 
mixed,  dissolved  in  water,  and  one  third  distilled  off; 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  distillate  is  then 
determined,  and  the  number  of  drops  observed. 
Pure  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  containing  a 
known  amount  of  fusel  oil,  is  then  allowed  to  drip 
through  the  apparatus,  and  the  results  compared 
as  before.  The  apparatus  is  known  as  the 
'  stalagmometer.' 

Fixed  impurities  may  be  detected  by  evapo- 
rating the  liquid.  Burnt  sugar,  aromatic  sub- 
stances, and  resins  would  give  characteristic 
odours  on  heating  the  residue.  The  inorganic 
substances  can  be  separated  by  igniting  the  resi- 
due. Oily  and  resinous  substances  are  precipi- 
tated on  diluting  the  liquid,  rendering  it  milky. 
If  acetic  or  other  acid  be  present,  the  spirit  ^VL 
have  an  acid  reaction. 

Aldehyde  is  frequently  present  in  small  quan- 
tities in  commercial  alcohols.  The  addition  of 
silver  nitrate,  with  exposure  to  daylight,  is  a 
delicate  test  for  this  substance,  metallic  silver 
being  precipitated.  The  British  Pharmacopooia 
directs  that  SO  fl.  gr.  (2  cc.)  of  decinormal 
silver  nitrate  be  added  to  4  fl.  oz.  of  the 
liquid,  which  is  then  exposed  to  daylight  for 
twenty- four  honn.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  black  precipitate, 
and  the  treatment  repeated ;  if  with  negative  re- 
sults, the  spirit  is  satisfactory.  Aldehyde,  present 
in  moderate  quantity,  causes  the  alcohol  to  turn 
brown  when  heated  with  caustic  soda. 

Wood  spirit,  if  suspected,  can  be  detected  by 
testing  for  acetone  by  the  method  of  J.  E.  Bey- 
nolds :—"  Take  200  c.c.  of  the  spirit  and  rapidly 
distil  off  50  cc. ;  dilute  the  distillate  with  an 
-equal  volume  of  water,  and  slightly  warm,  with 
addition  of  a  few  c.c.  of  solution  of  potassium 
hydrate.  On  cautious  addition  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride the  oxide,  at  first  thrown  down,  is  speedily 
redissolved ;  excess  of  the  mercuric  salt  must  ha 
carefully  avoided.  The  alkaline  liquid  should  be 
filtered  clear,  much  of  the  alcohol  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly,  and  the  residue  then  divided 
into  two  portions.  One  part  is  to  be  violently 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes;  a  yellowish- white  gela 
tinous  precipitate  will  suddenly  make  its  appear- 
ance if  the  acetone  compound  be  present.  In  the 
second  portion,  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  added  in 
excess,  should  produce  a  bulky,  white,  gelatinous 
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ptwipitatc,  oonUming,  when  washed  and  oom- 
pletdy  dried,  between  78%  and  79%  of  mercniy." 
A  hoiBag  pcnnt  below  77^  C.  (170^  F.)  would  abo 
foggeflt  wood  ijnrit. 

far  analyna  of  wood  ipiiit  see  Wood-Spixit. 

Utm.  In  the  oris,  alcohol  la  naed  by  the 
Tanuh-maker  to  dinolTe  resinB;  by  the  per- 
fuacr  to  extract  the  odoora  of  planta  and  to 
^motre  riifntlal  oila,  aoapa,  and  other  nmilar 
infartanceB;  by  the  phannaceotiat  to  prepare 
tiDctorBB  mod  other  valnaUe  medidnals;  by  the 
instmnientJiialcer  to  fiU  the  bolbe  of  thomo- 
metera  reqniied  to  meacore  extremely  low  tern- 
paatorea ;  bj  the  photographer  for  the  preparation 
of  eoDodion ;  by  the  chemiat,  in  analyns  and  in 
the  mannfactore  of  namerona  preparations ;  by 
the  naturalist  and  anatomist  as  an  antiseptic; 
and  by  the  j^yaician,  for  Tarioos  pniposes  and 
sppUcatioDS  as  a  remedy.  It  is  also  nrequently 
banut  in  lamps,  and  in  parts  of  the  world  where 
it  is  inexpensive  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  Tinegar.  Its  nses,  when  dilute,  as  in  the 
*  spirTtnoos  liqnon  *  of  commerce,  are  wdl  known. 
In  sm^Mm;  it  is  employed  both  concentrated 
('aloohoV  *  rectified  spirit')  and  dilate  ('proof 
iprit,'  'brandy/  ' gin/  Ac.)  as  a  canstic,  imfcant, 
■timnlant,  tonic,  &c.  It  has  also  been  need  in  a 
maHitade  of  other  cases,  and  has  been  applied  to 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  other  purposes. 

ALOQHOLOKBTEE.  (See  Fig.)  A  'hydro, 
neter '  gradnated  so  as  to  represent  the  propor- 
tiott  of  pure  alcohol  by  weight  or  by  volume,  and 
of  alcohol  of  given  strength  (proof  spirit)  present 
in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Some  of  these  {Bamm^s, 
Carter^*,  &e.)  are  gradu- 
ated with  an  arbitrary 
•esle,  which  givea  the 
penentage  of  alcohol  on 
reference  to  tables  con- 
■tracted  for  the  purpose. 
Others   (  (4s)   Riekter^; 

Imtta^s)  have  the  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  marked 
on  their  sterna.  These, 
of  ooune,  can  only  be 
ued  at  the  standard  tem- 
perature for  which  they 
ire  graduated. 

Instruments  have  ako 
been  constructed  for  the  determination  of  alcohol, 
baled  on  (1)  the  boiling-point,  (2)  the  rate  of 
eipansion,  and  (8)  the  vapour-tension  of  mixtures 
of  alcohol  and  water ;  but  they  are  not  in  general 
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AIOOHOLOKXTBT.  The  procees  of  deter- 
mining (by  obaervation  of  sp.  gr.)  the  percent- 
age of  pore  alcohol  in  a  spirituous  liquid,  or,  more 
generally,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  of  known 
■trength  (proof  spirit). 

Sitimy,  ire.  The  accurate  determination  of 
tfie  tp.  gr.  of  alcoholic  liquids  of  known  strength 
is  of  great  importance,  since  the  duties  levied  on 
ipiritnous  liquors  are  based  on  the  content  of 
sksDhol  as  determined  by  sp.  gr.  observations. 
Xhs  first  accurate  determinations  of  the  densities 
of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  are  those  of 
BUgden  and  GUpin  ('  Phil.  Trans,'  1790,  p.  821 ; 
17^,  pp.  426,  439  s  1794^  p.  276),  made  at  the 


request  of  the  British  Government,    These  obser- 
vers used  almost  every  precaution  which  even  the 
science  of  the  present  dav  could  demand^  and  their 
reeults  form  the  basis  of  the  tablea  now  in  use. 
Their  determinations  were  made  by  direct  weigh- 
ings, and  the  only  correction  omitted  waa  the  re- 
duction of  the  weighings  to  their  values  in  a 
vacuum.    This  correction,  however,  never  amounts 
to  more  than  *0001  on  the  sp.  gr.    Blagden  and 
Gilpin  did  not  use  absolute  alcohol  in  their  ex- 
periments, but  an  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '82614,  reduced 
by  calcuUtion  to   826  at  00^  F.,  water  at  W  F. 
being  taken  aa  unity. 

In  1811,  at  the  requeat  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, Tralles,  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin,  undertook  a  re-examination  of 
the  subject,  and  his  results  form  the  basis  of  the 
tables  used  on  the  Continent.  On  examining  the 
experiments  of  Blagden  and  Gilpin,  he  found  them 
so  perfect  that  he  decided  to  make  them  the  basis 
of  his  tables,  contenting  himself  with  reducing 
the  results  to  the  absolute  alcohol  of  bis  day. 
This  was  that  of  Lowitz,  which  had  a  sp.  gr.  of 
791  at  16''  R.  (68^  F.)  (water- 1  at  the  same 
temperature).  This  value,  calculated  at  6(f  F. 
against  water  at  the  same  temperature,  givea 
*7942  as  the  sp.  gr.  of  Lowits  alcohol.  Tralles 
seems,  however,  to  have  taken  a  smaller  co-efficient 
of  expansion  for  alcohol  than  he  actuallv  found, 
and  he  gives  *7946  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  ucohol  at 
W  F.  (water  at  6(f  F.  - 1). 

Tralles  next  determined  by  a  series  of  experi- 
ments the  percentage  of  his  alcohol  in  Gilpin's 
alcohol  of  '826  sp.  gr.;  he  found  that  the  latter  con- 
tained 92*e%  (by  volume)  and  89*2%  (by  weight). 

Of  other  investigations,  the  best  known  is  that 
of  Fownes  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1847,  p.  249)  "  On  the 
Value  in  Absolute  Alcohol  of  Spirits  of  Diiferent 
Specific  Gravity."  Fownes  need  absolute  alcohol 
of  sp.  gr.  '7988  at  00°  F.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  weighing  out  quantities  of  alcohol  and 
water,  mixing  them  in  stoppered  bottles,  and  taking 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  mixture  after  three  or  four 
days.  No  data  arc  given  of  the  precautions  ob- 
served or  corrections  made  in  those  experiments ; 
and,  further,  the  standard  taken — whether  water 
at  60''  F.  or  at  4''  C.~is  not  sUted.  Hence  the 
tables  of  Blagden  and  Gilpin  are  to  be  preferred. 
The  latter  are  confirmed  by  the  expcrimenta  of 
Drinkwater  (<  PhU.  Mag.,'  xxti,  1848,  p.  128). 

The  above  historical  review  is  taken  from  '  A 
Treatise  on  Alcohol,'  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  U.D., 
(Gumey  and  Jackson,  1st  ed.,  1880;  2nd  ed., 
1888). 

Proof  Spirit,  Proof  spirit  is  defined  by  Statute 
(68  Geo.  Ill,  c.  28)  as  "  that  which  at  a  temper- 
ature of  61°  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  weighs 
exactly  -^th's  of  an  equal  measure  of  distilled 
water."  It  is  assumed,  though  not  enacted,  that 
the  water  is  likewise  at  a  temperature  of  61°  F. 
Hence  the  sp.  gr.  of  proof  spirit  at  61°  F.  is 
'92308,  when  compared  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature. 

Drinkwater  calculated  the  sp.  gr.  of  proof  spirit 
from  Gilpin's  experiments,  and  found  '91984  at 
60"^  F.,  compared  with  water  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature. He  found  that  proof  spirit  contained 
49-24%  by  weight,  or  67*06%  by  volume  of  ab- 
solute alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -7988,    60760°),  -49'19 
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and   67-01    raspectiTely  for   aloobol    of  '7986 
■p.  gr. 

As  we  have  already  Been,  the  complete  dehy- 
dration of  alcohol  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.    The 
following  are  the  more  reliable  resalta  hitherto 
obtained: 
Fownea    .    .    .  *7988  at  60°  F.  compared  with 

water  at  60"*  F. 
Mendelejeff  .    .  '79867  at  lb""  C.  compared  with 

water  at  4°  C. 
Dnpr^  &  Page  .  '79817  at  IS-e""  C.  compared  with 

Drinkwater  .     .  '79381  at  60°  F.  compared  with 

water  at  60°  F. 
MewTB.  Sqnibb .  '79860  at  60°  F.  compared  with 

water  at  60°  F. 

Drinkwater'a  valne  is  the  one  nsnall^  taken. 
In  (Nrder  to  convert  percentage  by  weight  of 
alcohol  of  '7988  into  percentage  of  alcohol  of  *7986, 
-n^Wth  of  the  ralne  most  be  deducted.  Thna 
Bvmt  which  contains  90*%  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr. 
•7988  will  contain  90'  -  -09  »  89*91% . 

In  commerce  spiritnons  liquors  are  nsnaUy 
spoken  of  as  so  much  per  cent.,  or  so  many  de- 
grees over  or  under  proof,  the  value  representing 
the  amount  of  concentration  or  dilnuon  which 
the  liquid  must  undergo  in  order  to  convert  it  into 
proof  spirit.  Thus,  by  a  spirit  of  20%  or  20 
degrees  u.  p.,  is  meant  a  liquid  containing  80 
volumes  of  proof  spirit  in  100  volumes  of  the 
liquid,  whilst  a  liquid  of  60  degrees  o.  p.  would 
be  one  of  which  100  volumes  would  have  to  be 
diluted  to  160  volumes  to  render  it  proof  (the 
amount  of  water' to  be  added  would  be  more  than 
60  volumes,  owing  to  the  contraction  which  takes 
place  on  mixing.)    See  Alcohos. 

In  the  United  States  Tralles'  tables  are  legalised, 
and  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  usuallv  stated  in 
volumes  of  absolute  alcohol ;  a  proof  spirit  is, 
however,  recognised,  and  is  defined  as  "  that  alco- 
holic liquor  which  contains  one  half  its  volume 
of  alcohol  of  '7989  sp.  gr.  at  60°  F."  This  spirit 
has  a  sp.  gr.  of  '93868  at60°  F.  (water  at  4°  C.» 
1),  or  '9841  at  60°  F.  (water  at  60^  F.-l),  and 
contains  42'7%  of  absolute  alcohol  (of  '7988  sp. 

Rectified  spirit  is  the  strongest  alcohol  obtain- 
able by  simple  distillation.  The  rectified  spirit  of 
the  B.  P.  has  a  density  of  '888,  and  contains 
84%  by  weight  of  pure  alcohoL  The  proof  spirit 
of  the  B.  P.  has  a  density  of  '920,  and  contains 
40%  by  wcajrht  of  leal  alcohol. 

In  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  three 
diiferent  strengths  of  alcohol  are  recognised, 
namely,  (1)  'absolute  alcohol;'  (2)  'alcohol'  of 
-880  sp.  gr.  »  91%  by  weight;  and  (8)  'diluted 
flJcohol,'  of  ^28  sp.  gr.,  made  with  eonal  mea- 
sures of  'alcohol'  (No.  2)  and  water.  This  pre- 
paration corresponds  closely  to  'proof  sfnrit,' 
B,  P.  The  '  spirit '  of  the  German  Pharmacopceia 
has  a  density  of  '880  to  '834^  corresponding 
pretty  closely  to  'rectified  spirit,'  B.  P.  The 
'dilute  sprit'   has    a   density  of  '892  to  '896 

ALOOHOLOMSTBT,  KETHODS  OF.  The  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  alcohol  by  weight 
or  volume,  or  of  the  amount  of  proof  spirit  in  an 
alcoholic  Uquid,  is  usually  effected  by  observing 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  latter,  and  then  obtaining  the 


above  data  corresponding  to  this  value  from  tablee 
constructed  on  Blagden  and  Gilpin's  experiments. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  in  the  case  of  pvbre 
spirits  of  wine  or  of  unsweetened  spirits  can  Uie 
sp.  gr.  be  taken  directly.  If  fixed  subatanoes  are 
in  solution,  the  alcohol  must  first  bo  separated 
from  them  by  distillation. 

DeierminaHon  of  Alcohol  wUkotU  premoms 
dutillaiion. 

I.  B^  8jfke^  ffydrometer.  This  instniment* 
as  is  seen  from  the  annexed  figure,  is  a  form  off 


II 


©■ 


hydrometer,  usually  made  of  brass,  sometimee 
gilded.  The  upper  part  (A)  is  divided  into  ten 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  five  subdiviuons. 
In  order  to  extend  the  range  of  the  instrmnent»  a 
number  of  brass  weights  (&)  are  provided,  which 
are  slipped  on  to  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
The  instrument  thus  becomes  equivalent  to  a 
number  of  hydrometers  with  differently  weighted 
bulbs,  or  to  one  hydrometer  with  a  very  long 
stem.  Tlie  weights  are  marked  10,  20,  80,  &c., 
op  to  90,  each  of  which  represents  as  many  of 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  stem  as  its  number 
indicates.  In  use,  one  of  these  weights  is  slipped 
on  to  the  lower  stem;  and  thus,  by  means  of 
them,  the  instrument  acquires  a  range  of  above 
600  divisions,  or  degrees,  extending  from  the 
revenue  'standard  idcohol'  (sp.  gr.  '826}  to 
water.  It  is  so  formed  as  to  give  the  sp.  gr. 
with  almost  perfect  accuracy  at  6^  F.  When 
loaded  with  the  weight  60,  it  sinks  in  proof  spirit 
at  61°  F.  to  the  line  marked  "  P"  on  the  narrow 
edge  of  the  stem  (see  Proof  Spibit,  Statutb)  ; 
and  by  further  placing  the  square  weight  or 
cap  (also  supplied  with  the  instrument)  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  stem,  it  floats  at  exactly  the 
same  point  in  distilled  water  at  61°  F.  This  cap 
is  exactly  i^th  of  the  weight  of  the  instrument 
together  with  the  weight  GO,  and  the  instrument 
is  thus  checked  as  per  statute. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument  the  glaas 
cvlinder  is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and 
the  hydrometer,  with  a  suitable  weight  attached, 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid  so  that  tne  surface  Ol 
the  latter  cuts  the  stem  at  some  part  of  its  ^prad- 
nation.  The  instrument  is  depressed  to  the  0° 
mark,  so  as  to  wet  the  stem,  and  is  then  allowed 
to  come  to  rest,  when  the  reading  is  taken.  In 
doing  this,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  con- 
vexity of  the  liquid,  the  reading  being  taken  at 
the  surface  of  the  latter.  In  the  determination 
of  a  sp.  gr.,  the  temperature  is  of  course  a  matter 
of  importance,  owing  to  the  expansion  which 
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ite  correotiMfli  verifled  by  W.  H.  Johneton,  1^.,  Sunreying  Qenetel  ExamiMr. 
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liquids  undergo  when  heated ;  hence  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  must  first  be  taken  with  an 
accurate  thermometer.  In  the  book  usually  fur- 
nished with  Sykes*  hydrometer,  separate  tables 
are  given  for  different  temperatares,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  that  table 
which  corresponds  to  the  temperature,  and  read 
off  the  sp.  gr.  or  value  in  proof  spirit  correspond- 
ing to  Uie  number  on  the  hydrometer.  If  the 
tables  are  constructed  for  one  temperature  (60° 
F.)  only,  the  alcoholic  liquid  must  be  brought  to 
this  temperature  before  the  determination  can  be 
made.  This  can  be  effected  by  placing  the 
cylinder  in  cold  water  and  noting  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  spirit  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
standard  temperature  is  reached,  the  density 
determination  is  made.  If  the  water  avulable 
is  not  sufficiently  cold,  it  can  be  cooled  arti- 
ficially by  the  addition  of  a  few  crystals  of 
sodium  hyposulphite  (NajSgOs),  or  of  ammonium 
nitrate  (NH4NOS).  In  employing  the  instru- 
ment, the  Revenue  Officers  are  instructed  to  take 
the  nearest  degree  above  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, when  it  stands  between  any  two  degrees  of 
the  tiiermometer;  and  the  division  on  the  scale  of 
the  hydrometer  next  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  when  it  cuts  the  stem  between  any  two 
lines ;  thus  giving  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
trader  in  both  cases. 

II.  With  gloit  aleoholomeiers.  That  of  Tralles 
is  graduated  to  give  percentage,  by  volume,  of 
alcohol  at  60°  F.  (15^5^  C).  Gay-Lussac's  gives 
the  same  values  at  59°  F.  (15°  C).  These  instru- 
ments must,  of  course,  be  used  at  the  temperatures 
indicated,  unless  a  table  of  corrections  is  at  hand. 
Such  a  table  is  usually  furnished  along  ^dth  Gay- 
Lussac's  instrument.  The  process  Ib  exactly  the 
same  as  before,  the  percentage  being  read  directly 
from  the  stem.  A  series  of  instruments  is 
usually  supplied,  representing  successive  ranges  of 
densily. 

III.  By  determination  of  Speciflo  QravUy : 

a.  By  means  of  an  ordinary  hydrometer.  The 
specific  gravity  is  taken  in  the  usual  way.  The 
hquid  must  firat  be  cooled  to  the  standard  tem- 
perature (60°  F.  for  the  appended  tables),  unless 
tables  for  various  temperatures  are  at  hand. 

5.  By  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  (see 
SPBomo  Gbayitt).  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  method  for  determining  alcohol  in 
the  labomtoxy.  The  bottle  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  to  be  tested,  and  is  placed  for  some  time  in 
water  at  the  standard  temperature.  The  stopper 
is  then  inserted,  and  the  bottle  at  once  weighed. 
Weight  of  liquid  contained  hy  bottle 
Weight  of  footer  contained  bg  bottle  ^  ^'  9  * 

Neither  the  counterpoise  nor  the  value  for  the 
water-contents  marked  on  the  bottle  should  be 
taken  as  accurate!  but  the  bottle  should  be  care- 
fully filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  standiud 
temperature  and  weighed. 

A  more  convenient  form  of  bottle  is  one  having 
a  small  thermometer  passing  through  the  stopper. 
By  this  means  one  is  certain  that  the  alcohol  in 
the  bottle  has  the  right  temperature.  The  an 
nexed  table  g^vee  a  rough  correction  for  tempera- 
ture, for  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water. 

Bmam^le,    If  a  quantity  of  spirit  is  of  sp.  gr. 
894  at  78°  F.,  what  will  be  its  sp.  gr.  at  60'^F.  ? 


Here  the  sp.  gr.  being  between  890  and  90O, 
we  must  add  '450  for  each  degree  of  temperature 
between  78°  and  60^.  The  sp.  gr.  at  60^  would 
therefore  be  894  +  ('450  x  18)  «  899*85. 

Tablb  U,—Tabl0for finding  the  Specific  Ch'ooi^ 
of  any  spirit  at  60°  F.  when  the  epeetfio 
gravity  at  any  other  temperature  is  given. 


Water  taken  at  1000. 

Specific  gravity. 

Correction  for  each  degree. 

810  to    820 

± 

•475 

820  „    830 

if 

•478 

830  „    840 

»t 

•472 

840  „    850 

n 

•471 

850  „    860 

» 

•471 

860  „    870 

ff 

•466 

870  „    880 

f> 

•460 

880  „    890 

t> 

•456 

890  „    900 

f» 

•460 

900  „    910 

ft 

•442 

910  „    920 

ff 

•434 

920  „    980 

if 

•424 

980  „    940 

it 

•406 

940  „    950 

it 

•381 

950  „    960 

if 

•840 

960  „    970 

it 

•269 

970  „    980 

If 

•166 

980  „    990 

tt 

•090 

990  „  1000 

ft 

•084 

When  the  temperature  is  below  60°,  the  correc- 
tion for  each  degree  must  be  subtracted. 

More  generally  the  sp.  gr.  at  any  other  tempe- 
rature may  be  converted  into  sp.  gr.  at  60°  F.  (15^5^ 
C.)  by  means  of  the  formula : 

D«Di±ci  (00014 X JLl5i) 

where  D^  is  the  observed  density ; 
D  the  density  at  16'6°  C. ; 
d  the  difi!erence  between  the  temperatures 

(on  the  centigrade  scale)  ; 
the  +  sig^  is  taken  when  the  temperature 
of  the  experiment  is  above  15*6°,  the 
—  sign  when  it  is  below  15^6°  C. 
If  in  Table  I  the  sp.  gr.  found  does  not  occur, 
its  value  in  per  cent,  by  weight,  &c.,  can  be  found 
by  proportion.     Thus,  suppose    the    spirit    ex- 
amined to  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  '96051,  from  the  table 
we  get: 

Sp.  gr.  •95877*  85-82  %  by  voL 
„      •96068- 33^90  „       „ 
then 

(•96068  -  •95877  :  (96068  -   •96051) 

::  (35*32  -  33^90)  :  9 
9  «  ^126 
.  • .  per  cent,  by  vol.  corresponding  to  sp.  gr.  ^96051 

»  38*90  + -126  =-84^026. 
The  following  data  are  useful : 


LetW 
V 
P 
D 


then 


per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight 
=  „  „  vol. 

""  y        proof  spirit  by  vol. 

B  specific  g^vity 


a.  V 

b.  V 


P   X   0*5706 
WD 


0*7938 


=  WD   X    1^26 
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c.  P 

d.  P 
ft.  W 

/.  w 


V 

^    V 

0*6706 

WD 

X   2-206 

P 

D   X 

2-206 

V     X 

0-7938 

X   1-7625 


D 


WImsb  it  ia  required  to  calcnkie  the  proportion 
of  prDof  ,  or  any  other  strength  of  ipirit  which  a 
puticolar  ounple  of  alcohol  eontains,  or  would 
eontaia  when  diluted,  the  following  formnla 
ihooldhe  need: 

Pertemiage  of  Praqf  Sfintim  Alcohol  rofmirod 
X  100  -;-  Percemta^o  of  Froof  Spiri^in  sample 

{Tho  mmmlsr  of  oolmmu  of  ike  Hromger 
epirti  wkiek  will  produce  or  be  eouiained  in 
100  meaemree  of  ike  mare  dilmie  epirU. 
Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  know  what  percentage 
of  gin  of  20P  u.  p.  is  contained  in  a  watered 
■mple  of  44^  n.  p.  the  following  calcalaUon  will 
toffee: 


66 


100 


80 


-  70%  by  ToL 


Hence  the  sample  is  of  a  strength  corresponding 
to  the  dOntioii  of  7  galls,  of  gin  at  20^  a.  p.  to 
10  galk.,  by  addition  St  water. 

Again,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  water 
whidi  most  be  added  to  spirit  at  36^  o.  p.  to 
ndaoe  the  strength  to  10^  n.  p. : 


90   X    100 

186 


66-7. 


That  IS,  to  obtain  spirit  of  10^  Q.  p.,  66-7 
meMnns  of  spirit  at  86  o.  p.  most  be  dilated  to 
100,  or  ererr  two  gallons  most  be  made  np  to 
three  bv  additoon  of  water.    (Allen.) 

AH  the  preceding  methods  for  determining  the 
percentage  of  alcohol,  by  means  of  the  tp.  gr.,  hare 
rapposed  the  absence  of  fixed  matters  which  woold 
•ftct  the  density.  If  these  are  present,  as  in 
■weetened  spirits,  wines,  and  beers,  it  is  necessary 
to  distil  the  liquid,  and  take  the  sp.  gr.  of  the 
dirtillate. 

For  this  purpose  60  c.  c,  or,  in  the  case  of 
vines  or  beers,  100  c.  c,  are  accurately  measured, 
eaie  bemg  taken  that  the  Uquid  is  at  60"  F.  (16*6'' 
C) ;  any  free  acid  is  then  neutralised  by  the  ad- 
dition c^  dilate  caustic  soda  until  the  liquid  is 
fundy  alkaline^  about  *1  grm.  tannin  added,  to 
pierent  frothing,  and  the  liquid  diluted  to  160  c.  c. 
it  is  next  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort  connected  with 
a  well-cooled  condenser  and  distilled,  the  operation 
bemg  amsted  when  nearly  100  c  c  have  passed 
over.  The  distillate  is  then  cooled  down  to  60° 
P.,  and  distilled  water  added  until  it  measures 
enctly  100  c.  c.  The  percentage  of  proof  spirit 
or  alcohol  is  now  estimated  in  thii  liquid  by 
Sfkei*  hydrometer,  specific  gravity  determina- 
wm,  or  other  means.  If  the  amount  originally 
liken  was  60  c  c^  the  percentage  found  must  Im 
moltiplied  by  2. 

If  bv  accident  more  than  100  c.  c.  have  distilled 
over,  the  volume  of  the  distillate  must  be  noted, 
•ad  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  it  determined; 
then: 


PercmUage  bg  vol  <tfalookol  x  ^^Jl^.*?""^--- 

vol.  of  It^mid  iake» 

»  perceniage  hff  vol.  in  eample. 

The  percentage  by  weight  in  the  sample  is  given 

by  the  following  formula : 

{JDemeUfofDieiUUae  x  meaemreqfVieHllateim 
e.  e.  xpereeni.  hg  Weifki  qfAlcokolfommd  ia  Die* 
Hllate  h$f  Table)  +  {Denei^  if  eample  x  laaat^ 
are  of  ecmnle  iahea  in  o.  c.)  »  perdeAage  qf  a6* 
eoUUe  alooiol  by  weigki  eoniained  im  ike  eample. 

This  requires  a  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
the  original  liquid.  A  very  good  plan  by  which 
this  determination  mav  be  avoided  is  to  weigk  the 
liquid  taken.  Thii  value  is  then  substituted  for 
the  denominator  in  the  above  fraction. 

In  the  case  of  strong  spirituous  liouids,  the 
sample  may  be  advantageously  dilutea  to  four 
times  instead  of  three  times  the  original  bulk,  the 
boiling  being  continued  until  three  fourths  have 
passed  over.  In  estimating  small  quantities  of 
alcohol,  the  receiver  is  advantageously  fitted  air- 
tight to  the  condenser,  a  safety  tube  being  added 
to  allow  the  air  to  expand. 

Jtevemte  Meikod.  The  foUowing  is  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs 
laboratories  for  the  estimation  of  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  wines,  liquors,  ftc. :  A  measure 
flask  is  filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its  neck  with  the 
wine,  which  is  then  carefully  transferred  to  a  die* 
tilling  fiask  or  retort,  the  traces  of  wine  remaining 
in  the  former  vessel  being  rinsed  out  with  smaU 
quantities  of  dbtiUed  water,  and  the  rinsings 
added  to  the  wine  in  the  latter  vessel.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  contents  of  the  retort  are  then  dis« 
tilled  over  into  the  clean  measure  fiask,  and  made 
up  to  the  original  bulk  with  distilled  water,  at 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  sample  pre- 
vious to  distillation.  The  strenffth  is  then  taken 
by  Sykes*  hydrometer,  and  this  (u  u.  p.)  deducted 
from  100,  gives  the  percentage  of  proof  spirit  in 
the  wine.  Thus :  Strength  of  distillate  -  74'6 
u.  p.  —  26*4%  proof  spirit. 

indireei  Meikod.  The  following  method  de* 
vised  by  Tiaberie  gives  very  fair  (slightiy  low) 
results  for  wine  and  beer,  and  does  not  require  a 
distilling  apparatus : 

The  sp.  gr.  of  the  original  liquid  is  first  deter- 
mined. A  portion — 100  c.  c.  for  instance — is  then 
measured  (at  60°  F.)  and  boUed  until  all  the 
alcohol  has  been  expelled.  The  liquid  is  then 
cooled  and  dUuted  to  its  original  bulk  (at  60^  F.) 
and  the  sp.  gr.  again  taken;  then  x 

Sp.  gr,  of  original  liquid  nftiM^L^h^l 

-JpTi^rof  ikeextraci  *  ^'^^ ^i^^lookol 
evaporaied  wken  diluied  io  original  vol.  $  from 
this,  bv  reference  to  the  tables,  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  can  be  found. 

Proof  Spirit  in  given  Weigkie  pf  Spirit.  The 
spirituous  liquors  of  commerce  being  sold  bv 
measure,  and  not  by  weight,  the  methods  which 
give  the  results  in  per  cent,  by  volume  are  those 
chiefiy  used.  By  weight,  however,  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  remains  the  same  for  all  temperatures, 
for  the  same  sample ;  whilit  b^  volume,  the  per- 
centage and  total  bulk  varies  with  the  temperature 
of  the  liquid.  This  variation  explains  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  sudden  apparent  decreases  and  in- 
creases which  occur  in  large  stocks  of   spirits, 
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PenonB  pnrchasiiig  spirits  during  very  warm 
wsather,  and  paying  ror  them  according  to  their 
apparent  quality  and  strength,  lose  considerably 
by  Belling  the  same  spirit  when  the  weather  be- 
comes colder. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  led  some  of 
the  great  houses  to  introduce  the  system  of  weigh- 
ing their  spirits,  instead  of  measuring  them.  This 
is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Inland  Revenue  at 
all  distilleries  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
duty.  The  weight  of  the  spirit  beinff  known,  its 
Tolume  in  gallons  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  can 
be  obtained  from  the  following  table.  To  take  an 
example : 


Gross  weight  of  full  cask 
Tare     .... 


Net  weight  of  spirit 


owit.  qn,  Iba. 

18     2     27 
2    2       5 


11    0     22 


or  1264  lbs.  Let  us  suppose  the  hydrometer  in- 
dication to  be  430  (at  60°  F.),  then  the  weight  of 
a  gallon  (measured  at  60^  would  be  8*908  Iba.- 
(see  Table  III).  Hence  the  volume  of  the  1254  Iba. 
of  spirit  at  the  standard  temperature  (60°  F.)  would 

be  -g.^^  »  140  gallons.  And  at  this  valae  it 
is  sold. 


Tabu  lIL^^Tailefor  determining  the  Weight  per  OaUon  of  SpiriU  hg  Bykee*  Eydrameier. 


fndisstioii 

ODSjkM* 

Hydio- 
meter. 


8 


6 


8 


9 


2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
.8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

t 
4 
6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 
4 

6 

8 


Weight 

per 
GaUon. 


8-146 

8157 

8-161 

8*164 

8-168 

8171 

8-174 

8-178 

8-181 

8*186 

8-188 

8-191 

8-196 

8*198 

8-202 

8*205 

8-208 

8*212 

8-216 

8*219 

8*822 

8-226 

8*229 

8*282 

8*236 

8*289 

8*242 

8-245 

8*249 

8-262 

8-265 

8*258 

8*262 

8-266 

8*269 

8*272 

8*275 

8*279 

8-282 

8*286 

8-289 

8*292 

8-296 

8*299 

8*303 

8*806 


IndioaUon 
on  Sokes' 
Hydro- 
meter. 


9 


10 


11 


12 


18 


14 


16 


16 


17 


Weight 

per 
Gallon. 


18 


2 

8*809 

4 

8*313 

6 

8-816 

8 

8-820 

8-323 

2 

8-326 

4 

8-330 

6 

8-338 

8 

8*887 

8-340 

2 

8*343 

4 

8*347 

6 

8-860 

8 

8-364 

8*867 

2 

8*361 

4 

8*864 

6 

8*368 

8 

8*371 

8*376 

2 

8*378 

4 

8*882 

6 

8  885 

8 

8-889 

8-392 

2 

8*895 

4 

8*899 

6 

8*402 

8 

8*406 

8-409 

2 

8-412 

4 

8*416 

6 

8*419 

8 

8-423 

8*426 

2 

8-429 

4 

8-433 

6 

8-436 

8 

8-440 

8*443 

2 

8-446 

4 

8*450 

6 

8*453 

8 

8-457 

8*460 

Indieation 
on  Sjkee' 
Hydro- 
meter. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


28 


24 


26 


26 


27 


2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 
4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 


Weight 
Gidton. 


8-464 

8*467 

8*471 

8-474 

8-478 

8-481 

8-485 

8*488 

8*492 

8*496 

8*498 

8-502 

8-605 

8*509 

8*512 

8-516 

8-519 

8-523 

8-526 

8-580 

8-533 

8*587 

8-540 

8*644 

8*547 

8-561 

8*554 

8*558 

8-561 

8-665 

8-568 

8-572 

8*575 

8*579 

8  582 

8-586 

8*589 

8-593 

8*596 

8-600 

8*603 

8*607 

8-610 

8*614 

8*617 


Indication 
on  Sykes' 
Hydro- 
meter. 


27 


28 


29 


30 


81 


32 


83 


34 


86 


2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 
6 
8 


4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 
6 

8 

2 

4 
6 

8 


36 


Weight 

per 
Gallon. 


8*620 

8-624 

8*628 

8*631 

8*686 

8*639 

8*642 

8*646 

8-649 

8-653 

8*656 

8*660 

8-663 

8*667 

8*670 

8*674 

8-677 

8*681 

8-684 

8-688 

8-692 

8*695 

8*699 

8*702 

8*706 

8*709 

8-713 

8-716 

8*720 

8-723 

8*727 

8*730 

8-734 

8-737 

8*741 

8*745 

8-748 

8*752 

8-765 

8*759 

8-763 

8*766 

8*770 

8-773 

8-777 


Indieation 

on  Sykei' 

Hydro- 

meter. 


36 


87 


38 


89 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 

2 
4 

6 
8 

2 

4 
6 
8 


45 


Weight 

per 
GailoB. 


8*781 

8*784 

8-788 

8-791 

8-795 

8*799 

8*802 

8*806 

8-809 

8-813 

8-817 

8-820 

8-824 

8-827 

8-831 

8*835 

8-838 

8-842 

8-846 

8-849 

8-853 

8-856 

8*860 

8-863 

8*867 

8*871 

8*874 

8*878 

8*881 

8*885 

8-889 

8*892 

8-896 

8«899 

8*903 

8*907 

8*911 

8*914 

8*918 

8-922 

8*926 

8*929 

8*938 

8*936 

8-940 
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Tablb  lll^^continMed, 


laaaOm. 

Wdikt 

per 
GtUon. 

laiieatum 

<m8Tkee' 

Hjdfo- 

Wei^i 

per 
GftUoB. 

ladiaUoa 

o&Sjkes' 

Hjdio- 

aeter. 

Wdght 

iBdicetioB 
onSikee' 

Hjdro. 

Meter. 

78 

Wdghi 
per 

GiUeo. 

IndieetioB 

OB  Svkee' 

HydnK 

89 

Wdght 

qSL. 

46 

56 

67 

2 

8-944 

2 

9-147 

2 

9-356 

2 

9-569 

2 

9-785 

4r 

8-947 

4 

9-151 

4 

9-860 

4 

9-573 

4 

9-789 

6  ; 

&961 

6 

9-154 

6 

9-363 

6 

9-576 

6 

9-792 

8 

8-954 

8 

9-158 

8 

9-367 

8 

9-580 

8 

9-796 

46 

8-958 

57 

9-162 

68 

9-371 

79 

9-584 

90 

9-800 

2 

8-962 

2 

9-166 

2 

9-375 

2 

9-588 

2 

9-804 

4 

8-965 

4 

9-170 

4 

9-379 

4 

9-692 

4 

9-808 

6  ; 

8-969 

6 

9178 

6 

9-382 

6 

9-596 

6 

9-812 

8 

8-972 

8 

9-177 

8 

9-886 

8 

9*600 

8 

9-816 

47 

8-976 

58 

9-181 

69 

9-390 

80 

9-604 

91 

9-820 

2 

8-980 

2 

9-185 

2 

9-394 

2 

9-606 

2 

9-824 

4 

8-984 

4 

9-189 

4 

9-398 

4 

9-612 

4 

9-828 

6 

8-987 

6 

9-192 

6 

9-401 

6 

9-615 

6 

9-832 

8 

8-991 

8 

9-196 

8 

9405 

8 

9-619 

8 

9-836 

48 

8*995 

59 

9-200 

70 

9-409 

81 

9-623 

92 

9-840 

2 

8-999 

2 

9-204 

2 

9-413 

2 

9-627 

2 

9-844 

4 

»O02 

4 

9-207 

4 

9-417 

4 

9-631 

4 

9*848 

6 

»O06 

6 

9*211 

6 

9-420 

6 

9-635 

6 

9-862 

8 

9-009 

8 

9-214 

8 

9-424 

8 

9-639 

8 

9-856 

48 

9-013 

60 

9-218 

71 

9-428 

82 

9-643 

93 

9-800 

2 

9H)17 

2 

9-222 

2 

9-432 

2 

9-647 

2 

9-864 

4 

9-021 

4 

9-226 

4 

9-436 

4 

9-651 

4 

9-868 

6 

9-024 

6 

9-229 

6 

9-440 

6 

9-655 

6 

9-872 

8 

9^028 

8 

9-283 

8 

9-444 

8 

9-659 

8 

9-876 

50 

9-032 

61 

9-237 

72 

9-448 

83 

9-668 

94 

9-880 

2 

9036 

2 

9-241 

2 

9-452 

2 

9-667 

2 

9-884 

4 

9H)39 

4 

9-245 

4 

9-456 

4 

9071 

4 

9-888 

6 

9-043 

6 

9-248 

6 

9-459 

6 

9-674 

6 

9-892 

8 

9-046 

8 

9-252 

8 

9-463 

8 

9-678 

8 

9-896 

51 

9-050 

62 

9-256 

73 

9-467 

84 

9-682 

95 

9-900 

2 

9H)64 

2 

9-260 

2 

9-471 

2 

9-686 

2 

9-904 

4 

9-058 

4 

9-264 

4 

9-475 

4 

9-690 

4 

9-908 

6 

9-061 

6 

9-267 

6 

9-479 

6 

9-694 

6 

9-913 

8 

9-065 

8 

9-271 

8 

9-483 

8 

9-698 

8 

9-917 

SS 

9-069 

63 

9-275 

74 

9-487 

85 

9-702 

96 

9-921 

2 

9073 

2 

9-279 

2 

9-491 

2 

9-706 

2 

9-925 

4 

9076 

4 

9-283 

4 

9-495 

4 

9-710 

4 

9-929 

6 

9080 

6 

9-286 

6 

9-498 

6 

9-714 

6 

9-934 

8 

9-088 

8 

9-290 

8 

9-602 

8 

9-718 

8 

9-938 

53 

9087 

64 

9-294 

75 

9-606 

86 

9-722 

97 

9-942 

2 

9-091 

2 

9-298 

2 

9-510 

2 

9-726 

2 

9-946 

4 

9a)95 

4 

9-302 

4 

9-614 

4 

9-730 

4 

9-960 

6 

9098 

6 

9-305 

6 

9-617 

6 

9-733 

6 

9-965 

8 

9-102 

8 

9-309 

8 

9-621 

8 

9-787 

8 

9959 

54 

9-106 

65 

9-313 

76 

9-625  • 

87 

9-741 

98 

9-903 

2 

9-110 

2 

9-317 

2 

9-529 

2 

9-745 

2 

9-967 

4 

9-114 

4 

9-321 

4 

9-633 

4 

9-749 

4 

9-972 

6 

9-117 

6 

*  9-324 

6 

9-537 

6 

9-763 

6 

9-076 

8 

9121 

8 

9-328 

8 

9-641 

8 

9-767 

8 

9-981 

55 

9125 

66 

9-332 

77 

9-646 

88 

9-761 

99 

9-986 

2 

9129 

2 

9-336 

2 

9'649 

2 

9-765 

2 

9-989 

4 

9-182 

4 

9-340 

4 

9-663 

4 

9-769 

4 

9-994 

6 

9-186 

6 

9*344 

6 

9-567 

6 

9-773 

6 

9-998 

8 

9-139 

8 

9-348 

8 

9-661 

8 

9777 

8 

10-008 

56 

9-143 

67 

9-352 

78 

9-665 

89 

9-781 

100 

10O07 

*•*  For  farther  mformatioii  in  oonnection  with  Alcoholometty  see  Axoohol,  Bna,  Bsiwiire, 
^^unsajLTKfg,  HTDBonriB,  Htdsoxmtbt^  Liqvbvb8,  Malt-liquom,  SAOOHAmnri,  Spboifio 
OsiTtTT,  Spibit,  Suoab,  STBUn,  TnCTUBW,  Wm,  WOBT,  &c.,  kc 
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ALCOHOL,   PHTSIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS   OF. 

Rectified  spirit  or  abeolate  alcohol  dropped  upon 
the  skin  pxt)dace8  a  senee  of  coolness  dne  to  its 
rapid  evaporation :  if  the  application  be  con- 
tinned  it  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  produces  this 
effect  at  once  upon  a  mucous  membrane ;  its  affi- 
nity for  water  is  probably  the  cause. 

Alcohol  even  when  diluted  is  powerfully  anti- 
septic,  and  will  prevent  the  development  of 
organisms.  Absolute  alcohol  will  kill  bacteria, 
vibrios,  and  the  like,  apparently  by  dehydrating 
them,  if  the  action  be  prolonged. 

The  general  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human 
organism  when  taken  in  large  quantities  are  only 
too  well  known;  our  information  regarding  the 
effect  of  imall  doses  is  very  scanty  and  uncertain. 

A  smaU  quantity  slightly  diluted  promotes  the 
functional  activity  of  the  heart  and  the  bnun ; 
the  same  quantity  largely  diluted  has  only  a 
limited  influence.  When  taken  regularly  it  is 
assimilated  and  oxidised  in  the  bodv,  and  to  this 
extent  acts  as  a  producer  of  heat  and  force,  and  to 
some  extent  saves  the  consumption  of  the  carbohy- 
drates and  hydrocarbons  of  the  body,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  many  persons  on  taking  alcohol 
as  a  regular  article  of  diet  put  on  fat,  or  more 
oorrectiy  do  not  consume  the  fat  which  their  or- 
ganisms ordinarily  produce.  Properly  used  alcohol 
must  therefore  be  classed  as  a  waste  preventer. 

100  cubic  cent.,  8i  oz.,of  alcohol  per  diem  (the 
quantity  contained  in  about  a  litre  of  Rhine  wine 
of  medium  strength)  will  supply  from  one  third 
to  one  quarter  of  the  whole  amount  of  heat  re- 
quired by  the  human  body  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Somewhat  larger  doses,  still  not  large  enough 
to  intoxicate,  produce  the  same  effect  in  a  more 
marked  degree.  But  in  addition  the  temperature 
is  lowered  owiuff  to  the  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  skm,  and  consequent  loss  of  heat 
by  radiation ;  at  the  same  time  the  activity  of 
the  heat-producing  processes  of  the  body  appears 
to  be  diminished.  The  amount  of  urea  and  car- 
bonic acid  excreted  is  also  lessened. 

These  effects,  however,  tend  to  diminish  and 
disappear  with  use.  The  exhilaration  at  first 
produced  by  alcohol  passes  off  and  gives  place  to 
depression  and  lassitude,  and  when  the  habit  has 
been  acquired  of  driDking  alcohol  ''for  drinking's 
sake,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  depression  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  causing  the  subject  of  it  to 
continually  increase  the  dose,  and  the  evil  effects 
of  continually  "  nipping,"  as  it  is  called  in  vulgar 
parlance,  become  apparent.  The  dilata^on  of 
the  superficial  blood-vessels  becomes  gradually 
chronic,  and  a  bloated,  blotched  skin,  with  more  or 
less  bloodshot  eyes  and  inflamed  coiyunctiviD, 
mark  the  confirmed  drunkard.  This  dilatation 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  alimentary  tract  pro- 
duces permanent  loss  of  .tone  and  function,  im- 
paired appetite,  and  failure  of  the  digestive  powers, 
which,  together  with  the  excessive  strain  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  tend  to  promote  the  gpradual 
break  down  of  the  organism.  In  these  cases  a 
severe  attack  of  BrighPs  disease  or  of  pneumonia, 
to  which  drunkards  are  often  peculiarly  liable, 
may,  if  the  patient  survive  the  struggle,  be  the 
means  of  breaking  the  habit.  The  enforced  absti- 
nence and  rest  dnrmg  the  illness  and  convalescence, 
if   the  patient  have  been  originally  strong  and 


healthy,  may  enable  his  organs  to  return  to  iibe&r 
normal  state,  and  as  it  were  give  him  a  fresh  start. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Large  doses  of  alcohol  at  frequent  intervals 
produce  different  effects  according  as  they  are  led 
up  to  by  habit  or  not. 

If  only  the  usual  progress  in  quantity  made  by 
an  habitual  drunkard,  there  may  be  no  very 
apparent  evidence  of  the  effect,  until  the  patient 
reaches  a  state  from  which  he  is  at  least  unlikely 
to  recover.  The  functions  of  all  the  orffaas 
become  disorganised,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Kid- 
neys, and  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  accumu- 
lations of  fat  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  especiaUy 
in  the  liver,  heart,  and  connective  tissues,  take 
place.  The  capacity  for  reosting  disease  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  an  ordinary  cold  may  put 
an  end  to  the  drunkard's  career,  or  he  may  con- 
tinue in  his  course  until  overtaken  by  general 
paralysis.  A  sodden  and  large  increase  of  the 
dose  in  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  comparatively  small  quantities  to  persons 
quite  unused  to  al<K]bol,  or  to  children,  or  the 
sudden  and  complete  withdrawal  of  alcohol  from 
a  person  habituated  to  its  use,  will  often  set  up 
acute  cerebral  disturbance  and  produce  the 
violent  and  excited  state  known  as  delirmm 
tremens.    See  Delibittm  Tbbkbhb. 

Very  large  doses  of  alcohol,  0.^.  half  or  the 
whole  of  a  bottle  of  spirits  taken  at  once,  will 
cause  death  in  a  few  minutes ;  in  these  cases  death 
is  probably  the  result  of  shock  from  the  violent 
irritation  of  the  stomach  set  up  by  the  spirit. 
See  DBxnirKBKirBSS. 

The  question.  Is  alcohol  a  food  P  must  on  purely 
physiological  grounds  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, for  we  have  seen  that  taken  in  certain  small 
quantities  it  diminishes  the  consumption  of  fat  in 
tiie  body  by  taking  its  place,  and  with  insufficient 
food  a  Uttie  alcohol  may  be  useful ;  but  in  health, 
and  with  sufficient  food,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
dietetic  reasons.  Small  doses  excite,  large  doses 
paralyse,  the  nervous  system;  it  diminishes  the 
sensation  of  hunger. 

The  undoubted  value  of  alcohol  in  cases  of  tem- 
porary insufficiency  of  food  will  serve  to  some 
extent  to  account  for  drunkenness  among  the  very 
poor,  and  if  we  add  the  temporary  exhilaration 
and  relief  from  present  sorrow  which  it  affbrds,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  half-starved, 
the  miserable,  and  unfortunate  should  fly  to  alco- 
hol, that,  for  a  time  at  least,  they  may  forget 
their  cravings  and  their  sorrows.  It  is  eaeier, 
perhaps,  to  give  a  glass  of  beer,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  a  meal  of  good  simple  food  would  be 
truer  charity.  Those  who  lead  active  and  labo- 
rious lives  in  the  open  air  may  take  considerable 
quantities  of  wholesome  alcoholic  beverages  with 
impunity ;  the  conditions  of  their  occupation  en- 
able them  to  throw  it  off  with  ease.  But  those 
who  live  in  cities  and  lead  sedentary  lives  should 
be  abstemious  to  the  last  degree.  The  man  who 
is  honestiy  fatigued  by  hard  manual  labour  can 
still  eat  a  good  meal  and  enjoy  it ;  but  it  is  quite 
different  with  the  sedentary  individuaL  His 
work  does  not  stimulate  his  appetite,  and  he  is 
but  too  apt  when  jaded  and  worried  to  find  that 
he  cannot  eat  his  food,  and  to  seek  relief  in  alco- 
hol from  the  indeflnable  weariness  of  mind  and 
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bodj  wbieh  opprontM  him,  and  in  thii  tenie  » 
▼igaroas    appetite   is    a   powerful    prenrratiTe 


J§f%ef«  dmt  to  Lmpurities  and  AdmUeratUmt, 
The  use  and  value  of  alooholic  beverages  may  be 
a  fair  matter  for  discussion,  bnt  as  to  the  evil 
eSects  of  bad  and  impure  alcohol,  espedally  crude 
qptxits,  tliere  is  no  doubt  whatsoever,  it  is  little 
better  than  poison ;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to 
point  out,  wi:&  regard  to  certain  alcoholic  drinks, 
the  Calaificatians  and  defects  of  preparations 
which  rendor  them  speciallj  hnrtfuL 

£aar.  There  is  a  notion  in  the  public  mind 
that  beers  are  often  adulterated  with  Indian  hemp, 
gndns  of  paracUse,  opinm,  and  tobacco,  in  order 
to  ineieaae  their  intoxicating  effects.  That  cases 
of  such  adnltention  have  been  Imown  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  the  practice  is  general,  or  indeed 
ever  was,  is  absurd,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
adultennts  axe  more  costly  than  the  proper 
articles,  and  the  risk  of  poisoning  and  detection 
and  th^  consequences  are  too  serious  to  be  en« 
eountered  by  even  a  very  dishonest  retailer.  Water, 
n^ar,  and  salt  are  the  only  adulterants  worth  con- 
ndering,  and  aaniming  tmtt  we  are  dealing  with 
peraona  who  use  beer  in  strict  moderation,  the 
worst  resolts  of  these  additions  would  be  dyspepsia 
ud  perhaps  increased  thirst.  New  beer  is  very 
liable  to  disagree,  and  very  strong  old  ale  has  a 
stupefying  a:^  intoxicating  effect  over  and  above 
the  mere  alcohol  it  contains.  Good,  honest  beer, 
properly  brewed  and  properly  used,  should  not 
disagree  with  ordinary  persons;  goutv  and  rheu- 
matic individuals  should  never  touch  it.  The 
demand  for  a  good  light  beer  in  England  of  late 
years  has  led  to  the  Introduction  of '  lager '  and  its 
manufacture  in  this  country.  The  price  b  un- 
fortunately rather  high,  and  prevents  its  general 
use.  Large  quantities  are  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  made  its  way  into  India,  where  it 
is  taking  the  place  of  brandy  pawnee  and  whisky 
snd  soda  wat^  as  a  beverage. 

Wine,  Those  who  cannot  BiSordffood  wine  should 
learn  to  do  without  it.  Port  and  sherry,  at  prices 
per  bottle  barely  sufficient  to  pay  carriage  from  the 
producing  countries,  cannot  be  g^uine,  and  com- 
mon sense  should  prevent  their  consumption.  Many 
of  the  effects  on  which  teetotalers  delight  to  dwell 
are  put  down  to  port  and  sherry  which  never  saw 
Oporto,  or  Xeres  or  even  Spain,  and  are  in  reality 
a  mixture  of  bad  sprits  with  deleterious  astringent 
eotouring  matters — ^made  to  seU. 

Clarets  and  the  Italian  and  Australian  wines  are 
not  much  adulterated,  if  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  not  profitable  to  do  so.  The  Australian 
wines  are  especially  free  from  this  imputation. 
Sherries,  even  when  good,affect  some  persons  unplea- 
amtly,  producing  heart-bum  and  palpitation,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  potash  salts  they  contain. 

SpirUM,  Tory  much  the  same  argument  applies 
tosfHrits  as  to  wlne^;  really  good,  wholesome  spirit 
is  not  dieap,  and  "  little  and  g^ood  "  should  be  the 
motto  of  those  who  make  use  of  it. 

Becently  distilled  spirit,  even  if  made  from 
the  best  material  and  in  the  best  way,  always  con- 
tsins  other  alcohols  than  ethylic,  and  these  higher 
sloohols,  especially  amylic,  are  little  else  than 
poison,  and  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  on  ani- 
mals that  it  is  to  these  bodies  that  the  poisonous 


and  maddening  effiects  of  alcohol  are  spedallv 
due.  Long  keeping  in  proper  casks  will  do  muea 
to  rid  spirits  of  these  deleterious  principles,  but 
the  public  are  apt  to  forget  that  an  article  which 
has  to  be  kept  ten  years  before  it  is  sold  cannot 
be  cheap.  The  demand  for  cheap  spirit  creates 
the  supply,  and  the  result  is  that  much  new  spirits, 
and  worse  still,  large  quantities  of  potato  spirit, 
which  is  especi^v  contaminated  with  these  higher 
alcohols  (fusel  oiTi,  finds  its  way  into  the  market, 
wiUi  disastrous  einct  to  the  consumer. 

The  Um  ^f  Alcohol  in  IH$oa»9  requires  great 
care  and  discrimination,  and  the  custom  of  ad- 
ministering wine  or  spirits  in  households  for  any 
and  every  ailment  is  to  be  deprecated.  As  has 
been  already  said,  alcohol  in  sufficiently  large 
doses  reduces  the  body  temperature,  at  the  same 
time  exciting  the  cerebral  and  circulatory  systems 
to  greater  activity.  In  certain  diseases,  where  there 
is  high  fever  with  delirium,  alcohol,  given  in  com* 
paratively  large  quantity,  will  sometimes  redaee 
the  temperature  and  relieve  the  cerebral  symptoms 
when  other  drugs  have  fiuled,  and  as  fever 
patients  can  tolerate  large  quantities  of  alcohol 
without  exhibiting  signs  of  intoxication  it  is 
allowable  and  sometimes  even  necessary  to  raise  tlie 
dose  beyond  the  limits  ordinarily  prescribed.  As 
it  is  not  usual  to  prescribe  absolute  alcohol,  the 
following  table,  givbg  approximately  the  amount 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  some  of  the  alcoholic  drinks 
in  most  common  use,  will  be  of  service : 

AhMolmie  Alcohol  contained  in 


Koumiss 

Yolonei  p«r  eent. 
from      1  to   8 

Lager  beer     . 
Hocks  and  clarets  . 

ft 

8  „    6 

8  „11 

Champagne    ...             „ 
Port,  sherry,  and  madeira,  Ac.     „ 
Brandy  and  the  stronger  liqueurs  „ 

10  „  18 
14  „  17 
80  to  60 

As  an  antipyretic  an  adult  will  require  60  cubic 
centimetres — about  8  fluid  oz. — of  absolute  alcohol 
daily  in  divided  doses  within  an  hour  or  two,  t.  e, 
according  to  the  above  table,  about  80  os.  of 
champagne  or  6  oi.  of  brandy.  The  carbonic 
acid  in  sparkling  wines  appears  to  be  useful  and 
to  help  in  the  rwiuction  of  the  temperature. 

The  Temperance  Queetion.  That  the  ahuee  of 
alcohol  is  the  cause  of  an  immense  amount  of 
misery,  disease,  and  crime  admits  of  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that 
well-intentioned  people  should  denounce  its  use  on 
any  terms  soever,  and  refuse  to  recognise  its  value 
under  any  circumstances.  Such  persons  are  not 
open  to  argument,  nor  do  thoy  realise  apparentlv 
the  very  degraded  view  of  human  nature  which 
their  principles  involve.  There  is  generally  some 
good,  even  m  the  most  fanatical  movement,  and 
the  advocates  of  temperance  and  total  abstinence 
must  be  allowed  to  have  done  much  towards  the 
diminution  of  drunkenness  and  its  consequences 
in  this  country.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to 
drink  to  excess,  as  it  was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  drunkenness  in  this  sense 
has  descended  very  low  in  the  social  scale.  Still, 
there  is  a  vast  amount  of  it,  and  what  there  is,  is 
perhaps  more  of  the  nature  of  an  active  vice  than 
mere  stupid  indulgence.    Some  of  the  possible 
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caiuei  of  this,  viz.  infafficient  food  and  over- 
work and  worry,  have  already  been  noted,  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought 
hardly  requires  pointing  out.  In  the  latter  case 
education  and  experience  can  alone  avail  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  alcohol. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  essay  by  Dr  Lau- 
der Brunton,  F.B.S.,put8  the  matter  very  clearly: 

<*  There  are  some  persons  on  whom  the  smallest 
quantity  of  aloohol  seems  to  act  like  the  taste  of 
blood  on  a  tiger,  producing  in  them  a  wild  desire 
for  more,  and  destroying  all  self-controL  For 
them  alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  total  abstinence  their 
only  safeguard.  There  are  others,  again,  who  can 
do  more  mental  work,  and  perhaps  work  of  a  better 
quality,  by  means  of  alcohol,  than  they  could  do 
without  it,  and  who,  when  under  its  influence,  are 
more  sprightly,  witty,  and  agreeable  than  at  other 
times.  Such  persons  may  sometimes  go  on  taking 
alcohol  in  moderation  for  a  long  time  without  do- 
ing themselves  much  harm^  but  they  run  a  great 
risk.  For  the  very  increase  in  power  which  the 
alcohol  gives  them  is  apt  to  induce  them  to  use 
it  more  and  more,  and  when  their  nervous  sys- 
tem begins  to  &il  under  the  combined  effect  of 
the  excessive  demands  upon  it  which  alcohol 
enables  them  to  make,  and  the  distinctive  action 
of  excessive  drinking  itself,  their  self-control  dis- 
appears, and  they  may  sink  into  a  drunkard's 
grave.  Were  it  not  for  this  risk  the  use  of  alco- 
hol might  be  regarded  as  advantageous  in  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  work  only  in  **  spurts,"  or 
to  appear  as  pleasant  companions  or  brilliant 
talkers  only  for  a  short  time  each  day,  and  who 
are  able  to  take  abundant  rest  during  the  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  aUow  time  to  repair  the  waste  caused 
by  the  inordinate  strain  upon  their  powers  during 
their  periods  of  activity.  But  the  number  of  men 
in  this  position  is  comparatively  small,  and  most 
people  are  called  on  to  do  steady  work  day  after 
day,  and  to  make  themselves  at  all  times  at  least 
fsirly  agreeable  to  those  whom  they  meet. 

"  For  aU  such,  alcohol  is  of  little  use  so  long  as 
they  are  young  and  strong.  They  may  possibly 
take  it  as  a  luxury,  but  if  they  eat  well  and  sleep 
well  they  will  as  a  rule  do  more  work,  mental  or 
bodily,  and  be  better  without  it.  It  is  in  those 
who  are  past  middle  life,  and  whose  strength  is 
declining  with  advancing  years,  in  those  who  are  de- 
bilitated by  unfavourable  external  circumstances, 
or  in  those  who  are  prostrated  by  disease,  that  al- 
cohol most  clearly  exerts  a  beneficial  action,  and 
when  properW  used  it  becomes  as  powerfid  for 
grood  as  it  is  for  evil  when  abused. 

"  Alcohol  may  thus  be  very  useful  by  imparting 
a  power  to  accomplish  a  feat  otherwise  impossible, 
just  as  a  bill  may  enable  a  merchant  to  tide  over 
a  crisis  and  complete  a  transaction  which  he  could 
not  have  done  with  his  current  capital.  So  long  as 
the  merchant  does  not  extend  his  liabilities  too 
far,  and  the  man  does  not  make  too  great  demands 
upon  the  reserve  power  of  the  organism,  the 
one  may  employ  bills  and  the  other  alcohol  to 
aooompush  his  purpose,  without  i]\juring  his  credit 
or  his  health;  but  they  run  great  risk  whenever 
they  exceed  in  the  least,  and  great  excess  will  lead 
to  certain  ruin.  Lavish  expenditure  of  money  or 
strength  must  befbllowed  by  retrenchment,  and  the 
increased  exertions  made  under  theaction of  alcohol 


must  be  compensated  by  rest  and  food  afterwards, 
unless  the  body  is  to  break  down  coinpletelj.  Bat 
just  as  the  merchant,  by  the  proper  use  of  bills,  may 
not  only  enlarge  the  sphereof  his  transactions^  bat 
add  with  certainty  to  his  capital,  so  a  proper  vme  of 
alcohol  may  not  only  stimulate  a  man  to  increased 
exertion  for  a  time*  but  help  him  to  prevent  aay 
after  depression  by  the  use  of  food. 

''  This  was  well  shown  by  the  experieaoe  gained 
in  the  Ashantee  campaign.  When  the  men,  march- 
ing under  a  burning  sun,  began  to  flag,  a  ration 
of  rum  served  out  to  them  temporarily  removed 
their  fatigue,  and  enabled  them  to  proceed  briskly. 
If  the  increased  exertion  required  of  them  had 
lasted  only  a  short  time,  the  rum  would  have 
enabled  them  to  bear  it  with  ease;  but  as  it 
usually  extended  over  some  hours  the  efEect  of  the 
rum  passed  off  and  was  succeeded  by  lassitude. 
Indeed  it  was  generally  found  that  after  march- 
ing for  three  miles,  the  effect  of  the  rum  had 
completely  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
greater  languor  than  before.  If  a  second  ration 
were  now  served  out  its  stimulating  elfect  was 
less,  its  action  more  transient^  and  the  snooeeding 
weakness  still  greater.  When  beef -tea  was  served 
out  instead  of  rum,  it  appeared  to  stimulate  quite 
as  well,  and  was  not  succeeded  by  any  rea<Aon. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  march  that  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  rum  was  most  clearly  seen.  After 
long  exertion  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  appear  to 
participate  in  the  general  fatigue,  and  food  then 
taken  is  not  readily  digested.  If  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol  be  taken  firrt»  it  stimulates  the  stomal 
and  quickens  the  circulation  generally,  thus  en- 
abling the  food  to  be  digested  and  absorbed  ao 
quickly  that,  before  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  has 
passed  off,  the  products  of  digestion  are  ahready 
circulating  in  the  blood  and  keeping  up  the 
strength  of  the  individual.  In  young  men  a 
short  interval  of  rest  between  fittiguing  exertion 
and  a  succeeding  meal  will  enable  the  stomach  to 
regain  its  power,  and  alcohol  is  then  unnecessary  ; 
but  in  men  above  middle  age,  where  the  reparative 
processes  are  slower,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  derir- 
able.  In  Ashantee  the  elder  men,  over  forty  years 
of  age,  were  not  only  glad  of  their  own  rations^ 
but  would  take  in  addition  those  of  their  younger 
comrades  who  did  not  care  for  the  spirit  them- 
selves."    See  ISTEUFE&ASOB,  Statistiob  ov. 

ALCOHOLATE.  8y.  Ethtiatb.  A  oom- 
pound  in  which  the  'typical'  hydrogen  of  al- 
cohol is  replaced  by  a  metal,  s.^.  Sodium  Alcoho- 
late  or  Ethylate,  CsHiONa;  Calcium  Ethylate* 
(CJB.fi)^CA,  &C.  They  are  decomposed  by  water 
with  reproduction  of  the  alcohol,  tiius : 

C,HtOK  +  H0fi  i^  CsH,OH  +  EOH 

AIiGOHOLIC.  Syn,  ALCOHOUona,  L. ;  Aloo- 
HOUQTTB,  &e.,  Fr. ;  Alkoholisoh,  Qer.  Pertain- 
ing to,  containing,  of  the  nature  of,  or  made  with, 
alcohol. 

ALCOHOLIOA.  [L.]  Syn.  ALCOoLiQins,  Fr. ; 
WEiKGBiST-TSBBissuvaBK,  Ger.  In  pkarmaem, 
liquids  containing,  or  preparations  made  with*  id* 
cohol,  as  a  characteristic  ingredient. 

ALC0H0LI8ATI0V.    [Bng.,    Fr.]    £^    A^ 

OOHOLIBATIO,  L.  ;  ALOOOUBATIOir,  dEC,  Fr. ;  Al- 

KOHOLiBBBnira,  Qer.  In  ekem.  and  pkarm^  the 
development  of  the  characteiistio  propertifiB  of 
alcohol  in  a  liquid,  or  the  use  of  it  either  as  an 
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addition  or  a  maisfcnnim ;  miso  the  ftcfc  or  prooeH  of 
oNainTng  aioohol  from  ipirit  by  rectificatkm. 

ALCOBOLS.  (a)  In  eiemiHiy,  the  term  'al- 
ooIm>V  origfainDy  limited  to  spirit  of  wine,  is  now 
afiplied  to  a  Iftrge  number  of  oompoundsy  many  of 
wbidi  show  hA  little  resemblance  to  common 
alcohol  in  external  efaaracters.  Alcohols  are  com- 
poonds  of  nentral  reaction,  contuninj^  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They  are  derired  from 
hydrocarboQB  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  by 
hydroxyl  (OH),  and  are  either  saturated  or  nn- 
satmated,  according  as  the  original  hydrocarbons 
wn.  Thej  react  with  adds  to  form  ethers  (com- 
ponnd  etiien)  and  water,  a  reaction  exactly  ana- 
logous to  that  between  bases  and  acids,  thns : 

K.OH  +  aH,O.OH  -  CI^O.OK  +  H,0 
PotHs.hydxoKide  leeticMid  Potass.        Water. 

CbMe).  (add).         Aeetote  (nit). 

G^..OH  +  CsHgQ.OH  »  C^,O.OC^,  +  Bfi 
Etfajrl  Aotieadd  Kthylie  aeeUta      Water. 

aicQbQi  (Mid).  (ether), 

(alflohdi). 

Further,  jnst  as  we  have  mono-,  di-,  and  poly- 
aeid  basca,  so  there  are  monatomic,  diatomic,  and 
polyatomic  aloobob,  according  to  the  number  of 
hydioxyl  groups  tiiey  contain  in  the  molecule. 
Urns,  methyl  alcohol,  CH/>H,  and  ethyl  alcohol, 
CjHyOH,  are  monatomic;  ethylene  alcohol, 
C^H4(0H)^  la  diatomic ;  and  glycerine  (propenyl 
akshol),  C,H((OH)„  is  triatomic.  Oxidising  sgents 
eonvert  the  alcohols  at  first  either  into  aldehydes 
or  ketones,  and  finally  into  acids ;  e.ff.  ethyl  alco- 
hol, C,H«0,  goes  first  into  acetic  aldehyde,  G,H40, 
sod  then  into  acetic  add,  C^Ufi^ 

(&)  In  eommtree,  pure  spirits  of  a  greater 
strength  than  about  66  o.  p.  (sp.  gr.  0*8335),  t.  s. 
eofulaining  more  than  about  86%  by  weight,  or 
90%  by  Tolume,  of  pure  alcohol,  C^O. 

(e)  In  perflumery,  rectified  sinrit  of  wine,  or 
omnnerdal  ^cohol,  holding  essential  oils  or  other 
odoroafl  substances  in  solution. 

(i)  In  JV.  pharmacy,  alcoholic  tinctures  and 


ALOOOLATm  (alco51atifs).  [Fr.J  Syn.  Al- 
cOHOUin'TA,  L.  in  Fr.  pkarmaey,  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  liniments,  embrocations,  Ac.,  whether 
made  by  distillation,  maceration,  or  solution. 

AUSOOLAXS  (alco5lats).  [Fr.]  In  Fr.  phar- 
SMCf ,  sj^ts ;  applied  by  B^ral,  Henry  and  Qui- 
boort,  and  others,  to  medicated  disttUed  spirits. 

ALC00LATUXB8  (alcodUtnres).  [Fr.]  8pn. 
Alcx>holati7"ba,  L.  In  Fr,  pkarmaejf,  alcoholic 
tinctures,  eQxirs,  Ac.  M.  B^ral  confines  the  term 
to  vegetable  juices  preserred  by  alcohol. 

AUXXnLiBS  (alcoOl^).  [Fr.]  Tinctures;  the 
'teintures  alooboliques '  of  the  Fr.  Codex. 

AL(XX>LiaUB8  (alcooUques).  [Fr.]  8yn.  Kuoo- 
HOl'ku,  li.  In  Fr,  pharmacy,  alcoholic  or 
tpiritnooa  solutions.    (Bifiral.) 

AL'BEGAT.  The  galls  on  the  leaves  of  Myro- 
hatoMnu  ehchuia  (Oaertn.),  a  forest-tree  of  Bengal. 
Bqosl  to  the  best  oak-galls. 

IIDSHTBS,  Acinc  aij>bhydb,  CUH4O,  «- 
CH|-CHO  (name  derived  from  '  alcohol  dehy- 
drogenatum ').  B.  Pt.  2^  C  (70°  ¥.);  sp.  gr. 
0*80.  This  compound  is  the  most  commonly 
known  member  of  the  class  of  '  aldehyde*/  com- 
poonds  which  are  derived  from  the  primary  alco- 
hols by  oxidation,  and  which  stand  midway  in 


composition  between  the  alcohols  and  the  adds, 
thus :  Sthyl  alcohol  -  CH,  -  CH^OH ;  aldehyde 
»  CH,- CHO ; acetie add  ->  CH,COOH.  Fur- 
ther  oxidation  converta  the  aldehydes  into  the 
corresponding  adds.  As  a  class  they  are  rery 
active  chemically.  Bdng  readily  oxidised,  they 
are  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  they  form  char- 
acteristic crystalline  compounds  with  ammonia, 
e.  y.  aldehyde-ammonia,  CH,-CH(OH)NH»  and 
with  the  add  sulphites  of  the  alkali  metals,  «.  y. 
with  sodium  bisulphite  the  oompouod:  C»Hfi 
•i-KaHSOg-i-iH^.  Many  of  the  essential  oils 
consist  of  aldehydes ;  thns,  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
is  benioic  aldehyde,  and  the  chief  constituent  of 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  dnnamic  aldehyde.  Acetic 
aldehyde  is  obtained  in  large  quantitv  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  in 
the  rectification  of  spirits. 

Freparaii^m,  (a)  8  parts  alcohol  of  0-842  sp. 
gr.  and  3  parts  potassium  bichromate  are  placed 
in  a  retort,  and  4  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  are  slowly  run  in.  The  beat  evolved  causes 
the  aldehyde  to  distil  over  (  W,  imd  M,  Bodyere,  J. 
pr.  Ch.  40,  240).  (b)  Of  the  pure  compound.  Am- 
monia gas  is  passed  intoan  ethereal  solution  of  crude 
aldehyde,  which  has  previously  been  dried  over  cal- 
dum  chloride,  and  the  predpitated  aldehvde-am- 
monia  is  washed  with  ether,  and  then  distilled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  distillate  is  finally  dried 
over  chloride  of  calciom  and  rectified. 

Fropertxee,  Aldehyde  is  a  colourless  mobile 
liquid  of  a  peculiar  aromatic  and  suffocating 
odour,  its  vapour — when  inhaled  in  quantity — 
produdng  anaastheda.  It  is  misdble  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions,  and  it  dis- 
solves sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  Nascent 
hydrogen  reduces  it  to  alcohol,  and  it  is  slowly 
oxidised  in  the  air  (rapidly  in  presence  of  platinum 
black)  to  acetic  acid.  It  polymerises  readily  to 
para-aldehyde,  CfHuOi,  and  meta-aldebydo 
(C2H40)x,  and  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  a 
well- stoppered  bottle  in  a  cool  place. 

Feactione  and  Teste  for.  (1)  It  reduces  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  yielding  a 
mirror  of  metallic  silver.  (2)  When  it  is  warmed 
with  aqueous  caustic  potash,  a  brown  substance, 
the  so-called  'aldehyde  resin,'  is  formed.  (8) 
For  its  reactions  with  ammonia  and  with  add  sul- 
phites of  the  alkali  metals,  see  above, 

AL'DXB  (awr*).  8yn,  Al'dsb-tbsi;  Al'- 
HUS  (&1-),  L. ;  A,  fflutim/ea,  Gaertn.  j  Beiu'la 
alnue,  Linn. ;  AuvK,  AULKX,  Fr. ;  Ebsb,  Ger. 
A  well-known  English  tree,  chiefly  growing  in 
moist  grounds  near  rivers.  Its  wood  is  used  for 
hurdles,  for  various  articles  of  turnery  and 
furniture,  and  when  converted  into  charcoal,  for 
making  gunpowder ;  it  possesses  considerable 
durability  under  water.  The  piles  of  the  Rialto 
Bridge  at  Venice  are  of  alder,  and  also  those  of 
many  buildings  in  Amsterdam ;  but  is  otherwise  of 
little  value.  Bark  and  leaves  very  astringent,  and 
reputed  vulnerary ;  decoction  used  as  a  gargle  in 
sore-tbroat,  and,  in  double  the  dose  of  cinchona,  as 
a  febrifuge  in  agues ;  bark  and  sap  used  in  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  following  belong  to  different 
nat.  orders  and  genera  to  the  preceding : 

Alder,  Black.  Syn,  Wis'txb-bbbbt  ;  Fri'^ 
noe  vertidUa'tue,  liinn.  A  tree  growing  in 
the  United  States  of  America.    Bark  febrifuge, 
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tonic,  and  astringent ;  berries  tonic  and  emetic. 
(Siffelow,)  It  has  been  mnch  recommended  in 
dropsies,  diarrhoea,  intermittents,  &c. — Dose  (of 
the  dried  bark),  |  to  1  dr.,  S  or  4  times  a  day. 

Alder-tree,  Black.  Syn,  BsBBY-BBABiva 
ALDEB-TBBB;  Bhamfnus  franfffula,  Linn.  A 
large  shrab  found  in  the  woods  and  thickets  of 
England,  &c.  Wood,  blaos  Doa'wooD;  bark, 
bitter,  emetic,  purgative;  used  to  dye  yellow; 
root-bEurk,  a  drastic  purgatiye ;  berries,  purgative, 
emetic ;  imripe  berries  yield  bap-gsbbn  ;  charcoal 
of  the  wood  esteemed  the  best  for  gunpowder. 
The  dried  bark  is  official  in  the  B.P.  When 
fresh  it  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  dried  its  action 
is  less  violent.  Used  as  a  purgative  in  constipa- 
tion.— Dote.  Extract,  15  to  60  gr.,  liquid  extract, 
1  to  4  dr. 

ALE.  Formerly  malt  liquor  brewed  without 
the  use  of  hops,  and  drunk  previous  to  their 
introduction  by  the  Germans.  Now  included 
under  the  term  Bbbb,  which  see. 

Ale,  Devonshire  White.  A  liquor  once  drunk 
generally,  and  still  in  demand  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire. 

Prep,  Ordinary  ale- wort  (preferably  pale) 
sufficient  to  produce  one  barrel,  is  slowly  boiled 
with  about  three  handf  uls  of  hope  and  12  to  14 
lbs.  of  crushed  groats,  until  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  matter  of  the  latter  is  extracted.  The 
resulting  liquor  after  being  run  through  a  coarse 
strainer,  and  cooled  to  about  60°  F.,  is  fer- 
mented with  2  or  8  pints  of  yeast;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  is  at  its  height,  is  either 
closely  bunged  up  for  'draught,'  or  is  at  once 
put  into  strong  stoneware  bottles  which  are  then 
well  corked  and  wired. 

ALES,  HEDICATED.  8yn.  Bbtt'olss;  Bbu- 
TOLis,  Fr.;  Cbbbvib'ia  Medica'tjb,  L.  In 
pharmaoy,  ale  prepared  by  macerating  medicinal 
substances  in  it,  either  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  or  when  heated;  infu- 
sions and  decoctions,  in  which  ale  or  beer  is 
employed  as  the  menstruum.  The  old  dispensa- 
tories enumerate  several  medicated  ales ;  such  as 
OBBBYifiiA  oxtdob'oioa,  f or  the  eyes ;  0.  AKTI- 
abthbit'ioa,  for  the  gout ;  o.  obphal'ioa,  for 
the  head;  0.  bpHiBP'tica,  against  epilepsy,  &e. 
Preparations  of  this  kind  are  now  seldom  ordered 
by  the  Faculty,  and  their  use  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  practice  of  empirics,  and  to  domestic 
medicine.  Bark,  rue,  savine,  antiscorbutic 
plants,  aromatic  bitters,  and  stomachics,  are  the 
substenccs  most  commonly  administered  in  this 
way.  Ale  in  which  wormwood,  gentian,  orange- 
peel,  and  the  like,  have  been  steeped,  token  warm 
early  in  the  morning,  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
restorative  tonic  by  drunkards  and  dyspeptics. 
See  Bbbb,  Publ,  &c. 

ALE'BSBBT.  A  beverage  made  bv  boiling  ale 
with  spice,  sugar,  and  bread-sops;  the  last  com- 
monly toasted.    A  domestic  remedy  for  a  cold. 

ALE'GILL  {ff  hard).  Ale  or  beer  flavoured  or 
medicated  by  infusing  the  leaves  of  ground  ivy  in 
it ;  pectoral,  stomachic,  and  nervine. 

ALEK'filC.  8y».  MoOBs'HBADf,  Aleh'bi- 
CVB,  L. ;  Alakbic,  Fr. ;  Debtillibkolbbv,  Ger. 
An  old  form  of  distilling  vessel,  usually  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware,  but  sometimes  of  metal. 
The  body  (a)  which  holds  the  liquid  for  distilla- 


tion is  called  the  Ci/OUBBIT ;  the  upper  part  (h) 
the  HBAD  or  OAP'iTOL:  while  (c)  is  the  BBCBrvzx. 
It  is  now  very  rarely  if  ever  used  in  the  labora- 
tory, although  it  has  certain  advantages  over 
an  ordinary  retort ;  thus,  any  residue  left  after 
distillation  is  readily  cleared  out>  and,  when  a 


distillate  consists  of  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid, 
the  solid  collecte  for  the  most  part  in  the  head, 
while  the  liquid  passes  over  into  the  receiver. 

ALEHBROTH  SALT.  SAL  ALEKBROTH. 
S^n.  Ahkovio-Mbbcubio  Chlobd>b.  Doublb 
Chlobidb  op  Mbbcitby  avd  AmcoimrM. 
(NH4Cl)8HgCla  +  H30.  Its  name  is  said  to  be 
of  Chaldce  origin,  and  to  signify  the  key  of  art. 
It  is  made  by  mixing  271  parte  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  107  parts  of  ammonium  chloride, 
both  dissolved  in  water,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, allowing  cr^'stels  to  form.  The  crystals  are 
flattened  prisms  very  soluble  in  water. 

llses.  Powerful  antiseptic,  often  used  as  a 
surgical  dressing  in  the  form  of  alembroth  gauze 
and  alembroth  wool.  The  former  conteins  1% , 
the  latter  2%  of  the  salt  tinted  blue. 

ALEPPO  EVIL.    See  Dblhi  Boil. 

ALEURITES  KOLUCCAEA.  See  CAKDLB-Ntrr. 

ALEUROH'ETER.  Sgfn,  AlbubomAtbb,  Fr. 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  gluten  in  wheat-flour,  invented  by  M. 
Boland.  It  essentially  consiste  of  a  hollow  copper 
cylinder,  about  6  inches  long,  and  }  of  an  inch  in- 
ternal diameter.  This  tube  has  two  principal  parte; 
the  one,  about  two  inches  long,  is  closed  at  the 
lower  end,  forming  a  kind  of  cup,  in  which  the 
gluten  is  placed;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cup  being  charged  with  a  sample 
of  gluton,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  being 
screwed  on,  it  is  exposed  in  an  oven,  or  (preferably) 
in  an  oil  bath,  to  a  temperature  of  86(f — 380** 
Fahr.  From  the  length  of  the  tube  the  gluten 
occupies  in  swelling,  as  measured  by  a  graduated 
scale,  ite  quality  is  determined.  The  'crude 
gluten '  of  good  wheat-flour  augmente  to  four  or 
five  times  its  original  volume,  when  thus  treated ; 
but  that  from  bad  flour  does  not  swell,  becomes 
viscid  and  semi-fluid,  and  generally  gives  off  a  dis- 
agreeable odour ;  whilst  that  of  good  flour  merely 
snggeste  the  smell  of  hot  and  highly-baked  bread. 
Mr  Mitohell  recommends  the  heat  to  be  420**,  whilst 
Dr  MuBpratt  gives  284*'  Fahr.  as  the  proper  tempe- 
rature ;  but  of  these  the  first  is  too  high,  and  the 
other  too  low.  About  210  gr.  are  also  ordered  to 
be  token  for  examination;  but  the  exact  quantity 
is  immaterial.  (See  Mitchell's  '  Falsification  of 
Food.') 

ALEUROEE  GRAIES.  In  oily  seeds  the  proto 
plasm  is  aggregated  into  spherical  g^ranules  of 
various  sizes,  wliich  lie  In  a  matrix  of  albuminous 
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and  £iil^ matter;  thMearetbeproteidor  alenxone 
gnina.  The  gnuialeB  ooniist  A  altraminoiis  tab- 
atui€«»  but  ahnoBt  alwayt  enclose  other  bodies 
€i  a  erystallme  forjOf  tboiigh  proteid  in  natare ; 
also  other  peculiar  sixuJl  round  bodies  (jlohoids), 
eouisting  of  doable  phosphate  of  lime  and 
BMgnesia.     (  Ftfies  and  ^rmUl.) 

ALs'wiJrB.  The  Clmpea  §erraia,  an  American 
^edes  of  herring.  Its  proper  name  is  aloof, 
althoogh  the  established  pronnnciation  and  com- 
■Km  oithogn^hy  is  ale-wife. 

AL'eA.  (-gS.)  [L.]  Seaweed.  A  common 
■erne  of  grass-wrack  (Zatiera  marima — Linn.), 
though  not  one  of  the  algs. 

AL'ftS.  (ir.je.)  [L.  pL]  Syn.  Aj/qaim; 
AiojB  (DC.),  AL'eiLH  lUtuU.),  L.;  AMmn, 
Yabich,  Ft.;  Aj»i,  MamtemAiw,  Suosias, 
9cr.  Sea-weeds.  In  ietmaf,  an  order  of  Thal- 
logeos  liTing  in  water  or  rery  moist  plaees,  noa- 
nehed  throoghout  their  wliole  snx&ce  ly  the 
medinm  in  which  they  live^  haying  no  distinct 
uis  of  Tcgetation.  Linnons  defines  them— 
"phots,  the  roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are 
all  in  one."  The  apparent  roots  are  only  for 
attachments  and  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  roots  of  plants.  AlgB  consist  either  of 
■imple  vesicles  lying  in  mocos,  or  of  articulated 
filaments,  or  of  lobed  fronds  formed  of  nnif orm 
edlvlar  tissoe.  Those  that  vegetate  in  salt  water 
are  popularly  called  bmawmkdb  (tvfci,  L.)  and 
JjfrvR  (nlva9,  L.) ;  those  found  m  fresh  water  I 
ooxibs'ta.  One  of  their  divisions  (the  Zod- 
fperwMm)  comprehends  the  lowest  known  forms  ' 
of  vegetable  hie,  being  merely  adhering  cells,  I 
eBiituig,  at  maturity,  seeds  or  spomlcs  having  a 


distinct  animal  motion.  In  Oteillaioritu,  the 
whole  plant  twists  and  writhes  spontaneousl v ; 
and  ZymmtoM  actually  copulate  like  animals. 
Some  of  the  algsB  possess  great  beauty.  In  the 
lower  grades  the  colour  is  green;  in  the  higher, 
red  or  purple.  The  algs  are  propagated  by  simple 
division  and  by  spores  contained  in  special  organs, 
archegoniaywhich  are  fertilised  byantheroaootosde- 
veloped  in  other  organs  called  antheridia.  Some  of 
these  spores  have  cilia,  and  are  motile  (soospores). 

Prop.,  Uieg,4^e.  None  of  the  algv  are  poison- 
ous. Several  are  nutritious,  emollient,  and  demul- 
cent, from  containing  mucilage  (carrageenin), 
starch,  sugar  (mumite),  and  a  little  albumen; 
and  are  hence  used  as  esculents.  The  ash  from 
the  dried  weed  varies  in  different  varieties  from 
9%  to  fully  25%  ;  and  contains  variable  quan- 
tities of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  silica,  wiUi  sulphuric  acid,  nhosphorie 
acid,  dilorine,  and  a  little  iodine  ana  bromine. 
(SekwtiiM^r;  Forckawtmer;  Qddeeketu.)  Sea> 
weeds,  their  charcoal,  and  their  ashes  have  been 
long  regarded  as  alterative  and  resolvent;  and 
antiphtUsic  virtues  have  been  attributed  to  them 
by  Laennec  and  others.  They  were  formerly 
much  given  in  scrofulous  aflSections  and  glandular 
enlargements ;  but  their  use  is  now  almost  super- 
seded by  that  of  iodine  and  its  preparations.  Dr 
Stenhouse  has  proposed  to  use  some  of  the  algn  as 
an  economical  source  of  mannite.  The  sea  algn 
are  used  for  manure;  their  ashes  form  kilp. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  results  of 
several  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  algv,  is 
given  by  Mr  Wynter  Blyth  in  his  dictionary  of 
'  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.' 


flUndi  of  Algw. 


Ckomdms  erispuw,  bleached,  from  Bewlav  Evans 
Ckondnu  crupuM,  unbleached,  Ballycastlo 
GiffotiiMa  mamillaict,  Ballycastle   . 
Cioikintf  erispus,  bleached,  second  experiment 
(Ckondnu  erispmt,  unbleached,  second  experiment 
Lamtmaria  digiiala,  or  dulse  tangle 

Siodomemia  palmaia 

Porfikyra  laeimiata 

Iridma  adults 

Gloria  eseulemim 


For  reasons  which  will  be  stated  under  Gela- 
Tcn  and  Food  the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen 
eontamed  in  aigs  is  not  to  be  regarded  in  ang 
Msitf  as  a  measure  of  their  nutritive  qualities.  The 
foOowioff  are  the  chief  varieties  of  algn  which 
are  used  as  food  bv  the  dwellers  on  our  coasts 
M  wen  as  on  the  dontinentz—PoBPHTSA  laoi- 
niTA  and  TTTLGABZS,  called  lavtr  in  England, 
*tohe  in  Ireland,  and  Mlauk  in  Scotland.  Chok- 
SBUs  csiBPirs,  called  oarragesn  or  Irish  moss,  and 
^pearl-moss  and  sea-moss,  Lamivabia  siai- 
UTA,  known  as  the  sea-girdle  in  England,  tangle 
in  Scotland,  and  red-ware  in  the  Orkneys ;  and 

I'AlCnrAXZA  SACCHARIKA,  ALABIA  BBOrLBHTA,  Or 

^iadder-loek,  called  also  ken-toare,  and  honey-ware 
by  the  Scotch.    TJlya  latisbixa  or  gbbbn  latbb 
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^lA   FALMAT 

A  or  dulse 

of  Scotland 

Under  the  name  of  'marine  sauce'  the  laybb 
was  esteemed  a  luxury  in  London,  where  it  may 
now  occasionally  be  met  with  in  the  shops  of  pro- 
vision merchants.  Chokdbus  obispttb  or  earra^ 
geen  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  aliment  for 
consumptive  and  weakly  persons.  In  preparing 
the  i^g^  for  food  they  must  be  soaked  in  water  to 
remove  the  saline  matter,  and  where  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  bitter  flavour  this  may  be  removed  by 
adding  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water. 
They  should  then  be  stewed  in  water  or  milk  till 
they  are  tender.  The  best  flavoarings  are  pepper 
and  vinegar.    See  Jellt. 

ALGABO'BA.    Syn,   Ca"bob-tbsb,  St  Johk's 
Bbbad  ;   CeriUo'nia  siViqua,  Linn.    A  legumln- 
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ova  tree  of  soathem  Europe,  Palestine,  and 
part  of  Africa.  Pods  (algaroba.  beans),  used 
for  food,  and  to  improve  the  voice ;  they  contain 
a  Bweetiflh,  nutritions  powder,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  '  locusts '  on  which  St  John  fed 
in  the  wilderness ;  their  decoction  has  been  used 
as  a  pectoral  in  asthma  and  coughs. 

ALaASOBILLA.  Is  the  fruit  of  the  BaUamo- 
earpum  brevifoUum,  a  tree  growing  in  Chili. 
The  pericarp  contains  40%  to  50%  tannin,  and 
resembles  the  fruits  of  divi,  bablah,  and  neb-neb, 
used  in  tanning.  As  the  tannin  exists  in  the 
alg^robilla  in  the  free  state,  it  readily  dissolves  in 
water.  In  practice  the  solution  alone  does  not 
give  a  serviceable  leather ;  it  must  be  used  with 
other  tanning  substances. 

ALQOr.  A  name  given  by  Mr  E.  C.  C.  Stan- 
ford to  a  gelatinous  substance  prepared  by  him 
from  algSB — by  extraction  with  cold  water  con- 
taining a  little  sodic  carbonate;  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  plant  disintegrates,  and  forms  a 
thick  gelatinous  mass,  containing  about  2%  of 
total  solid  matter.  By  gently  heating  and  dilut- 
ing it  can  be  filtered  with  difficulty,  and  the 
cellulose  separated.  The  filtrate  is  then  treated 
with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
alginic  acid  separates  out  in  flocculi,  which 
may  be  washed,  dried,  and  pressed  into  cakes. 
When  required  for  use  these  cakes  are  dis- 
solved in  carbonate  of  sodium  solution  in  the 
cold,  and  form  in  5%  solution  a  jelly  too  thick  to 
pour;  spread  in  films  over  a  large  surface  it  may 
be  dried  and  preserved  indefinitely  for  use.  The 
solution  does  not  coagulate  on  heating,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  alcohol,  most  acids,  and  nearlv  all 
metallic  salts.  Analysis  of  a  dialysed  specimen 
gave  carbon  44*39,  hydrogen  5'47,  nitrogen  3*77, 
oxygen  46*37. 

Mr  Stanford  is  of  opinion  that  algin  should  be 
of  great  service  in  the  arts  as  a  sizing  and  dress- 
ing for  various  fabrics,  and  as  a  cheap  mordant, 
and  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  as  a  covering 
for  steam  tubes ;  it  is  said  to  prevent  incrustation 
in  steam  boilers ;  for  fining  spirits  and  emulsify- 
ing oils ;  and  as  a  jelly  for  the  table. 

ALOOHTINE.  A  mouth  and  tooth  wash.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  aroma- 
tised  with  oil  of  peppermint,  tincture  of  myrrh, 
and  tincture  of  cinnamon. 

AVJXSST,  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Althsn'tttk 
L. ;  Nahbvkg,  Spxibs,  Ger.  Food ;  nutriment ; 
anything  which  nourishes  or  supports  life. 

AUMIiHT'ABT.     8yn,     Alimbnta''bitt8,  L.; 

AlIMBKTAIBE,    Fr.;      ZtTB    NAHBTTVa    OXHOBia, 

Qer.  Pertaining  to  food  or  aliment;  nutritive; 
nourishing. 

Alimentary  Canal^  Sjfn.  Alikxvtabt  tract  ; 
Cana'lis  Aliubnta^bius,  L.  In  anatomy,  the 
cavity  in  the  bodies  of  animals  into  which  the 
food  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  digested ; 
the  whole  passage  or  conduit  extending  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals 
this  is  a  simple  cavity,  with  only  one  opening ; 
when  the  same  aperture  which  admits  the  food 
also  gives  egress  to  the  excrementitious  matter. 
In  others  it  is  a  true  canal  with  both  a  mouth 
and  an  outlet.  Another  step,  and  we  find  this 
canal  is  divided  into  a  stomach  and  intestines. 
In  the  higher  grades,   a  mouth,  pharynx,  and 


oesophagus  precede  the  stomach.  Birds  have  one 
or  two  sacculi  or  crops  added  to  the  casopbagna. 
The  stomach  of  the  ruminants  consists  of  four  sacs 
or  parts,  each  of  which  may  be  regparded  as  s 
separate  stomach ;  that  of  the  bottle-nose  whale 
contains  no  less  than  seven  of  such  sacs.  The  part 
below  the  stomach,  forming  the  intestinee,  u  aleo 
variously  subdivided,  complicated,  and  connected. 
In  man,  these  subdivisions  are  termed — "DTJO" 
DBNX7M,  jtbju'kuk,  il'xuh,  cufcuM^  co'lov,  and 
BEO'TirM;  the  lower  end  or  orifice  of  the  last  be- 
ing called  the  a'vus.  The  existence  of  an  ali- 
mentary canal  is  said  to  be  the  only  true  charao- 
teristic  of  an  animal.  Plants  have  no  oommoii 
receptacle  for  their  food,  nor  canal  for  canying 
away  effete  matter;  but  every  animal,  however 
low  in  the  scale  of  being,  possesses  an  internal 
cavity  which  serves  it  as  a  stomach. 

AUmentary  Sub'stances.  Syn.  Alhebvtb; 
Matb"bia  alimbnta^bia,  L.  Substances  em- 
ployed as  food. 

ALIUEHTA'TION.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8yn.  Axi- 
kbnta'tio,  L.  ;  KAHBHAFFidKBiT,  Ger.  The  act, 
process,  power,  or  state  of  nourishing,  or  being 
nourished. 

ALI-QUOT.  An  aliquot  part  of  a  number  or 
quantity  is  one  which  will  measure  it  without  a 
remainder,  s.  y.  10  is  an  aliquot  part  of  60. 

ALIZASI.  [Tur.,  ali-zari.]  The  oommeroial 
name  of  madder  in  tiie  Levant. 

ALIZABIN.  CmHACOH)^  This  article  indadea 
short  descriptions  of  the  other  anthracene  colours : 
Anthrapurpurin,  Flavopurpurin,  Pnrpurin,  Ali- 
zarin-carmine, Alizarin-orange,  and  Alizarin-blue. 

(a)  Natural  Alizarin.  This  colour  is  one  of 
the  constituents  of  madder,  the  dried  root  of  Bmbia 
tinctorvm,  Linn.  It  has  been  used  from  the 
earliest  times,  the  red  wrapping  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies  being  dyed  with  this  substance.  Alwough 
the  plant  was  cultivated  in  Italy  at  an  early  date, 
it  was  only  introduced  into  Holland  in  the  six- 
teenth and  into  France  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  cultivation  was  formerly  a  very  considerable 
industry,  one  department  of  ¥Vance,yauclu8e,  alone 
producing  eighty  millions  of  lbs.  annually,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  about  a  million  sterling.  But 
the  pi^uction  has  of  late  years  dwindled  to  very 
small  proportions,  owing  to  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  alizarin  from  anthracene,  the  natural 
product  being  now  only  used  for  wool  dyeing. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  used  for  dyeing.  In 
the  Levant  it  is  collected  once  in  every  five  years, 
in  France  once  in  every  three.  The  madaer  is 
never  used  when  freshlv  gathered,  but  is  always 
kept  for  from  one  to  tnree  years.  During  this 
period  the  colour  is  gradually  developed.  This 
change  was  first  explained  in  1851  by  Schunck, 
who  showed  that  madder  root  contained  a  ferment, 
erythrosin,  C^^fi^-^ACtXy,  and  a  glucoside, 
rubian,  CJl^^t  and  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  former  the  rubian  was  decomposed,  yield- 
ing madder  red  or  alizarin,  thus : 

CaH^Ou  =  2Ci4H,oO. -»-  7H2O. 

Subsequent  researches  have  snown  that  madder 
contains  besides  alizarin  four  other  colouring 
matters,  viz.  madder-purple  or  pnrpurin,  madder- 
orange  or  rubiacin,  madder-yellow  or  xanthin,  and 
madder-brown.  Alizarin  and  pnrpurin  are  the 
two  most  important  constituents  of  madder. 
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for  pnetieftl  pnzpoiet  it  ii  neoamiy  only  to 
eonnder  madder  m  eonteining  two  colouring 
prinripleiH  ▼>>•  tbe  don  or  yellow  which  forms  the 
ifflpority  of  the  madder  and  hai  to  he  removed, 
and  the  red  eokraring  matter.  The  yellow  does 
Bofc  itKtf  oomhine  with  the  cloth,  hut  it  hae  a  great 
alBnity  for  the  other  eoloaring  matten,  and  ia 
ptedpitated  with  them,  to  he  afterwards  removed. 
The  red  oolonring  matter  is  composed  of  the  above 
led  and  purple  principles  (alizarin  and  pnrporin). 
It  is  not  reiy  aolnhlie  in  water,  henoe  to  prodace 
deep  shades  the  goods  most  he  pat  in  the  holler 
with  the  madder. 

Msdder  red,  or  aliaarin,  can  he  prepared  by  the 
following  methods : 

1.  More  or  lew  pore  alinrin  can  he  obtained  by 
miziDg  powdered  madder  with  an  eqnal  weight  of 
solphnric  acid,  allowing  the  mass  to  rest  for  a  few 
boon  and  then  washing  it  wdl  with  water.  This 
product  forms  the  '  ganmcine  *  formerly  ao  much 
med  in  dyeing. 

2.  The  aloolu^c  extract  of  '  garandne,'  dried 
and  rednoed  to  a  fine  powder,  is  laid  upon  a  sheet 
of  filtering  paper,  placed  upon  an  iron  shovel. 
The  latter  is  Uien  cantioiisly  heated,  when  the 
extract  mdta,  tiie  paper  absorbing  a  brown  resin- 
ous matter,  whilst  the  alizarin  sublimes  on  the 
nrl^e  of  the  mass  in  the  form  of  beanttfnl 
otange-coloored  cryttols.  It  has  a  dyeing  power 
ninety-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  madder. 

S.  Aliaarin  may  a£o  be  separated  from  a  mix- 
tore  of  tnutJAaiw^  ftnd  solphnric  add  hv  passing  a 
current  of  steam  throngh  the  mass.  The  alizarin 
volatilises  with  the  steam  and  is  deposited  in  flocks 
when  the  latter  is  condensed. 

For  properties  see  AsixnoiAL  AxUABnr. 

{h)  ArUfleuU  AUMorim,  M.  Pt.  280°  C. 
(Sar  F.) ;  snhlimes  at  14(f — 160^  C.  (2M''-- 
902^"  F.)  This  colour  was  first  obtained  arti- 
fidaDy  by  Oraehe  and  Liebermann  in  1869  from 
aatbaqninone,  an  oxidation  product  of  anthra- 
cene, the  latter  being  one  of  the  substances 
whidi  result  from  the  destructive  distillation  of 
eoal-tar  (see  Coal-tab  Dibtillatiov).  In  the 
original  process  the  anthraquinone  was  converted 
into  a  dibromide,  and  the  bromine  of  this  then 
rej^soed  hj  hydroxyl,  1^  treatment  with  caustic 
•odsythns: 

(o)  C„HgO,  -••  2Br,  -  CifitBrfi^  +  2HBr ; 

ABthnquinone.        IMbromo-Mitbraqttinons. 
{h)CuUfiTfi^  +  2NaOH  -  CmH,(OH),0,  +  2NaBr 

Aliurin. 
At  the  present  day  the  anthraquinone  is  con- 
verted into  sulphonic  acids,  which,  on  treatment 
with  caustic  soda,  give  the  various  alizarins.  An- 
thracene, which  forms  the  starting-point,  consists 
of  two  benzene  rings  (see  BmzBHs)  united  by  the 
group  CUB,: 

/CH^ 

On  oudising  it  with  potassium  bichromate  and 
sulphuric  add,  the  hydrogen  in  the  C3H]  group  is 
Ridaced  by  oxygen,  and  anthraquinone  results : 


Anthraquinone,  when  heated  with  foming  sul- 
phuric add,  gives  one  monosulphonic  and  two  di- 
sulphonic  adds  (a  and  /3)  thus : 

C.H4.GA-CA  -(-  H,S04  - 

4p^r*flwisffni^  HMWMiialphopic  sod. 

The  next  operation  in  the  mannfacture  of  the 
alizarins  is  the  introduction  of  hydroxyl  into  the 
anthraquinone  molecule,  by  fusing  the  sulphonic 
acid  with  caustic  soda.  This  reaction  does  not 
consist  nmply  in  a  replacement  of  the  sulphonic 
group  by  hydroxyl,  hut  is  always  aooompanied  by 
an  oxidation,  thus : 

Ci4H70,.SO,Na  -I-  SNaHO  - 

CMHeO,(ONa),  ^  Na,80.  •»•  H,  +  H,0. 

The  hydrogen  is  not  evolved  in  the  pure  state, 
but  acts  as  a  reducing  agent  on  the  sulphonic  add 
and  alizarin  produced,  thereby  diminishing  the 
yield.  It  is  hence  advantageous  to  mix  a  quantity 
of  potassium  chlorate  with  the  melt»  in  order  to 
oxidise  the  hydrogen. 

If  pure  sulphonic  adds  be  used,  pure  colours  will 
result.  In  this  way  anthraquinone-monosnlphonic 
acid  yields  alizarin  by  treatment  with  soda,  the 
a-disulphonic  acid,  flavopnrpurin,  and  the  /S-acid, 
anthrapurpilrin.  The  various  shades  of  com- 
mercial alizarin  are  due  to  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  other  of  these  coloon.  When  the  above 
reaction  is  completed,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool, 
extracted  with  water,  the  solution  addnlsted,  and 
the  precipitated  alizarin  washed  and  ground  into 
a  paste  with  water. 

The  following  (taken  from  Friedlaader's  '  Fort- 
schritte  der  Theerfarben-fabrikation ')  gives  the 
main  details  for  the  manufacture  of  iwzarin  as 
practised  at  the  present  day. 

Anthracene  (which  tse),  containing  60%  to 
60%  of  the  pure  substance,  is  used.  The  fint 
operation  consists  in  bringing  it  into  a  fine  stato 
of  division  by  subliming  m  a  current  of  super- 
heated steam.  It  is  then  boiled  with  a  6%  to 
10%  solution  of  potassium  bicbromato,  the  calcu- 
lated quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  add  being 
gradually  added.  The  quantity  of  bichromate 
must  be  00  accosted  that  the  anthracene  only  is 
oxidised,  the  impurities,  phenanthrene,  carbazol, 
acridine,  ftc.,  remaining  unaltered.  This  nccess- 
itetes  a  previous  determination  of  the  percentage 
of  pure  anthracene  in  the  sample,  the  best  plan 
being  to  oxidise  a  wdghed  quantity  of  the  latter, 
under  conditions  the  same  as  those  in  the  manu- 
facture.   See  Anthbaoskb. 

When  the  oxidation  is  complete,  the  crude  an- 
thraquinone is  filtered  off,  washed,  and  dissolved 
in  2  to  8  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  66°  B.,  j.s. 
1*816  sp.  gr.),  and  heated  to  110°  C.  (280°  F.) 
with  stirring,  until  a  portion,  on  dilution  with 
water,  gives  nearly  white  anthraquinone.  The 
mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  anthraquinone  crystallises  out,  the 
imparities  remaining  behind  as  sulphonic  adds. 
The  rest  of  the  anthraquinone  is  precipiteted  on 
dilution  with  water.  The  anthraquinone,  after 
washing  with  water  and  dilute  soda,  contains  90% 
to  96%  of  the  pure  substence.  (Attempte  to  use 
other  oxidising  agenU  than  chromic  acid  have 
f  dUed.    By  precipitating  the  solution  of  chromium 
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Bolphatd  with  magnesia,  and  igniting  the  precipi- 
tate with  lime  in  the  presence  of  air,  the  greater 
part  of  the  chromic  acid  can  be  regenerated). 

To  convert  the  anthraquinone  into  the  mono- 
snlphonic  acid  (for  alizarin),  it  is  heated  to 
160°  C.  (820^*  P.),  with  an  eqnal  weight  of  f  nming 
sulphuric  acid  containing  45%  of  the  anhydride 
(SOb),  by  which  means  25%  of  the  anthraquinone 
remains  unaltered,  60%  is  converted  into  the 
monosnlphonic  acid,  and  25%  into  the  disulphonic 
adds. 

The  mass  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered  hot 
from  unaltered  anthraquinone,  neutralised  with 
soda  and  concentrated,  when  the  sparingly  soluble 
sodium  salt  of  the  monosnlphonic  acid  separates 
out  in  silvery  leaves.  The  more  soluble  disul- 
phonic adds  crystallise  out  after  the  sodium  sul- 
phate, when  the  mother-liquor  is  concentrated. 

In  order  to  convert  the  monosnlphonic  acid  into 
aHzarin,  its  sodium  salt  is  heated  to  160"*  to  170° 
C.  (320°  to  888°  F.)  with  caustic  soda,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  a  little  water,  in  the  proportions  re- 
presentod  by  the  equation : 

SCi^HyO^SO^a  +  9NaH0  +  2KaO,« 

8CMHjO,(ONa),  +  SNa^^  +  2KC1  +  6H,0. 

The  heating  lasts  for  21  to  8  days,  and  is  carried 
cat  in  oast-iron  vessels,  provided  with  a  stirring 
arran^ment  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the 
mass  IS  diluted  with  water,  and  the  aUzarin  pre- 
dpitated  from  the  intensdy  violet-coloured  liqidd 
by  addition  of  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  The  bright  brown  amorphous  flocks  are 
well  washed  with  water,  and  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  a  paste,  containing  generally  20%  of  aUzarin. 
It  cannot  be  dried,  since  it  then  loses  its  water  of 
hydration  and^  as  a  consequence,  its  fine  state  of 
division,  and  is  not  so  readily  absorbed  in  dyeing. 
Commercial  alizarin  is  sold  chiefly  in  two 
varieties :  alizarin-blue  shade,  or  alizurin  Y ;  and 
alizarin-yellow  shade,  or  alizarin  Q  (see  Dteikg 
for  meanine  of  letters).  The  first  consists  mainly 
of  pure  alizarin  as  prepared  by  the  foregoing 
directions.  The  second  contains  larger  quantities 
of  anthra-  and  flavo*purpurin. 

Alizarin  Y  gives,  when  dyed  with  alumina,  a 
bluish,  but  not  very  brilliant,  red.  With  a  small 
amount  of  mordant,  however,  very  fine  pinks  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  also  used  for  violets  with  an 
iron  mordant. 

Alizarin  Q  gives  a  neutral  or  yellow-red,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  anthra-  or  flavo- 
purpurin.  The  violets  obtained  with  the  two  last 
colours  are  of  no  value. 

Impuritiet,  Alizarin  is  frequently  contami- 
nated with  anthraquinone  and  isomeric  oxyanthra- 
quinones.  These  can  be  detected  by  boiling  with 
lime  and  filtering.  If  the  filtrate  is  brown,  these 
impurities  are  present.  They  have  no  value  in 
dyeing. 

The  separation  of  aUzarin,  flavopurpurin,  and 
anthrapurpurin  ii  difficult.  The  presence  of  the 
two  latter  may  be  detected  as  follows : — The  sub- 
sUnce  is  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  140°  to  150°  C. 
(284°  to  802°  F.),  at  which  temperature  the 
alizarin  is  volatilised.  When  it  is  completely 
removed,  the  residue  is  heated  between  watch- 
glasses  to  170°  C.  (888°  F.),  and  the  subUmate 
obtained   examined  with  tne  microscope;  fiavo- 


purpurin  is  found  in  yellowish  needles,  anthra- 
purpurin in  thick  crystals. 

The  vttluation  of  alizarin  is  efiected  bv  compa- 
rative dye-trials  (see  DTBnre),  and  by  the  deter- 
mination  of  dry  substance  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.) 
[tiie  sample  must  not  be  heated  above  110°  C. 
(280°  F.),  as  pure  alizarin  begins  to  sublime  at 
this  temperature]  and  of  ash.  The  residue  on 
drying  should  be  yellow,  not  brown.  Alizarin 
paste  is  frequently  thickened  by  glycerine  and 
turkey-red  oil.  These  can  be  detected  by  diluting 
with  water  and  filtering.  The  filtrate  may  also 
contain  salts  derived  f^m  the  manufacture;  it 
should  be  colourless.  The  ash  should  not  exceed 
1%  of  the  dry  substance,  and  should  be  free  from 
iron. 

Pure  alizarin  can  be  obtained  from  alizarin  Y 
of  commerce  by  dissolving  in  caustic  soda,  filtering, 
adding  barium  chloride  in  excess,  and  heating  to 
boiling;  crystalline  barium  alizuate  then  sepa- 
rates out.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  decomposed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  liberated  alizarin  well  washed  from  barium 
chloride.  A  further  purification  can  be  effected 
by  sublimation  or  by  crystalltdng  from  gladal 
acetic  acid. 

For  application  of  alizarin  see  DTXDra. 
Other  AirrHSAOBorB  Colottbs.    These  are  an- 
thrapurpurin, fiavopurpurin,   purpurin,  alizarin* 
carmine,   alizarin-orange,  and  alizarin-blue  (XB 
and  S). 

Anthrt^urpurin  (sometimes  called  isopurpurin) 
and  flavopurpurin  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Purpurin,  Ci4HjO,(OH),  +  H,0.  M.  pt  258° 
C.  (487-4°  F.) ;  sublimes  at  150°  C.  (802°  F.) 
(see  Alizabin).  This  colour  does  not  occnr 
in  artificial  alizarin,  but  is  an  important  consti- 
tuent of  madder,  a  fact  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  comparing  the  results  of  dyeing  with 
natural  and  artificial  alizarins.  Purpurin  is  a 
trioxy-anthraquinone,  the  hydroxyls  being  in  the 
same  benzene  ring  (position  1:2:4;  see  Bbk- 
zbkb). 

It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  alizarin  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  oxidising  with  dry 
arsenic  acid  (As,0,)  at  150°— 160°  C.  (802°— 
820°  F.).  The  product  is  diluted  with  water,  and 
the  precipitate  so  produced  washed  with  alnm, 
which  dissolves  out  the  purpurin.  It  is  predpt- 
tated  from  the  alum  solution  by  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrystallised  from  alcohoL 
Obtained  in  this  way  it  forms  red  ciystals,  which 
dissolve  in  boiling  water  with  a  dark  red  colour, 
in  alkalies  with  a  purple  colour,  and  in  alum  with 
a  yellowish-red  colour  and  green  fluorescence. 
The  solution  in  alkalies  is  decolourised  by  light.  A 
solution  in  alum,  when  addulated  with  excess  of 
add,  gives  a  purpurin  hvdrate,  which  is  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  uian  ordmary  purpurin. 

Purpurin  is  not  used  on  a  large  scale,  as  the 
crude  substance  gives  an  inferior  steam  red. 
The  pure  substance  gives  a  verv  brilliant  scarlet. 
AlUarin-carmine  is  a  sulpnonic  add  of  ali- 
zarin prepared  by  heating  1  part  alizarin  with 
8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (contuning 
20%  anhydride)  to  100*— 150°  C.  (212°— 802* 
F.}.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
excess  of  add  neutralised  with  lime,  and  the 
clear  liquid  evaporated.    It  forms  three  series  of 
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nits.  Hie  numobMie  niH*  Are  orange  <»r  yellow, 
the  dlbtdc  reddiih-Tiolet  or  reddish-yellow,  and 
tiie  taribMic  salts  intensely  violet.  Althoagh  this 
dje  has  a  strongly  add  reaction  and  is  very 
sdnUe,  it  is  not  mnch  nsed,  ss  it  lacks  hrilliancy 
when  compared  with  cochineal,  azo^scarlets,  and 


AUaarin-oramff€,  This  is  ^-nitro  -  alisarin 
(OH :  OH  :  NO^  »  1  :  2  :  4),  and  is  prepared  by 
tresting  slixarin  in  solntion  with  nitrons  fumes. 
The  rsw  product  is  porifled  hy  solution  in  sodium 
evbonate  and  preciidtation  with  acid«  It  forms 
yeOow  needles  which  melt  at  Z^""  C.  (471'2°  F.). 

Alifarin-onnge  ia  more  strongly  add  than  all- 
arin  itself ;  it  is  almoet  insolnhle  in  water,  but 
di§8olTei  in  gladal  acetic  add.  The  alkaline 
Mlti  are  soluble  in  water,  but  are  precipitated  in 
tke  presence  of  much  free  alkalL  This  fact  can 
be  made  use  of  for  the  detection  and  separation 
of  imporities  in  the  commercial  product.  With 
Blomioa  mordants  nitro-alizarin  gires  an  orange, 
with  iron  mordants  a  reddish-violet  colour. 

AligariM^lme  (X  B)  is  a  quinoUne  of  alizarin 
(»e  QinKOLnn),  and  ia  prepared  by  heating 
nitzo-alizarin  with  6  parts  concentrated  glycerine 
ssd  5  parte  sulphuric  add  to  ISO""  C.  (302^  F.). 
Hie  mass  is  boiled  with  water  and  left  to  cool, 
when  the  sulphuric  add  compound  is  deposited 
ffl  brown  flocKs  which  become  blue  on  waahing, 
from  loss  of  sulphuric  add.  It  occurs  in  com- 
merce as  a  10%  paste.  The  pure  substance 
melts  at  270^  C.  (536°  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  snd  but  sparingly  soluble  in  beniene  and 
iIcohoL  It  disaolves  with  a  greenish-blue  colour 
ia  tlkilies^  and  is  predpitated  by  excess  of  the 
ktter.  With  lime,  barvta,  and  ferric  oxide  it 
yields  greeniah-blue  lakes,  with  alumina  and 
cktomic  oxide,  blue-violet  lakes.  Its  alkaline 
nlntion  is  reduced  by  zinc  dust  to  a  red  liquid, 
which  tskea  up  oxygen,  and  resumes  its  blue 
ookmr  when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  property  is 
of  nlae,  ss  it  enables  alizarin-bine  to  be  used  for 
nt  dyeing,  like  indigo. 

AUxarm-hlue  8,  This  is  a  compound  of  the 
ftboTe  dye  with  an  acid  sulphite.  It  can  be  pre- 
psred  by  mixing  the  commercial  paste  with  a 
coDoentnted  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite 
(KsH80|),  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for 
8  to  14  days,  filtering,  and  predpitating  the  oom- 
pomid  by  saturating  the  solution  with  common 
■■h.  It  fonns  a  purple  powder  readily  soluble  in 
witer,  snd  deoompoaed  into  its  constituents  by 
besting  to  7(f  C.  (158°  F.).  It  can  be  mixed 
^tk  mordants  without  undergoing  any  change 
until  the  solution  is  heated.  The  above  proper- 
tia  render  alizarin-blue  S.  very  valuable  for  dye- 
mg,  and  there  ia  consequently  a  likelihood  of  its 
lopplanting  indigo  to  some  extent. 

AIKALL  S^n.  A1.XALI,  Fr.;  Lavgbksalz, 
Ger.  This  term  has  been  used  at  different  times 
to  denote  a  number  of  diiferent  substances,  but  Is 
DOW  nsually  restricted  to  the  hydrates  of  the 
oiides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  caesium, 
rimbidimn,  and  ammonium  (a  solution  of  am- 
monia, NHy  in  water  may  be  looked  upon  as 
uamonium  hydrate).  The  following  properties 
ire  characteristic  of  them : — (1)  They  are  readily 
eolnble  in  water  (lithia,  however,  much  less  so 
than  the  others),  the  aqueous  solution  chonging 


the  hue  of  many  vegetable  colouring  matten, 
9,jf.  turning  red  litmus  blue,  and  yellow  tur- 
meric brown  (see  Alxaumxtbt).  (2)  They 
neutralise  acids,  reacting  with  these  to  form 
salts.  (8)  Their  solutiona  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  forming  carbonates.  (4)  They  pre- 
cipitate  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  oxides  or 
hydrates,  from  solutions  of  their  salts.  (5) 
They  saponify  the  fixed  oils  and  fats.  (6)  They 
exert  a  caustic  or  corronve  action  on  animal  and 
vegetable  substances. 

ALKALI  ACTS.  The  prindpal  Alkali  Act  ia 
the  26  and  27  Vict,  c  24^  amended  by  27  and  88 
Vict.,  c.  48,  the  amended  Act  having  come  into 
operation  in  1875. 

Every  alkali  work  must  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
ensure  the  condensation  of  not  less  than  95%  of 
muriatic  add  evolved  therein  1  and  it  must  be  so 
condensed  that  in  each  cuUc  foot  of  air,  smoke,  or 
chinmev  gases,  escaping  from  the  works  into  the 
atmosphere,  there  is  not  contained  more  than  one 
fifth  part  of  a  fptun  of  muriatic  acid.  PensJty 
for  first  conviction,  £50;  for  second  and  other 
offences,  £100,  or  less  (26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  124»  s. 
4 ;  87  and  88  Vict,  c.  48,  s.  4). 

The  owner  of  every  alkali  work  is  also  bound 
"  to  use  the  best  practicable  means  of  preventing 
the  discharge  into  the  atmosphere  of  all  other 
noxious  gases  arising  from  such  work ;  or  of  render- 
ing such  gases  harmless  when  discluurged." 

The  noxious  gases  are  defined  to  be  snlphurio 
acid,  sulphurous  acid  (except  that  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  coal),  nitric  acid,  or  other 
noxious  oxides  of  nitrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  chlorine  (37  and  88  Vict ,  c.  48,  ss.  5  and  8). 

The  owner  is  liable  for  any  offence  against  the 
Alkali  Acts,  unless  he  proves  that  the  offence  was 
committed  by  some  agent,  servant,  or  workman, 
and  without  his  knowledge,  in  which  case  the 
agent,  ftc.,  is  liable  (26  and  27  Viet.,  c.  124^  s.  5). 

Every  alkali  work  must  be  registered ;  penalty 
for  neglect  £5  per  day  (ibid.,  s.  6). 

Powers  are  given  to  owners  to  make  special 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  workmen  (ibid., 
s.  18). 

The  Alkali,  &c.,  Works  Regulation  Act,  1881, 
44  and  45  Vict,  ch.  87. 

§  8  Provides  that  of  the  acid  gases  of  sulphur 
and  nitrogen  evolved  in  the  process  of  manufac* 
tnring  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphates,  each  cubic 
foot  of  air,  smoke,  or  gases  escaping  into  the 
chimney  or  atmosphere  shall  not  contain  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  four  grains  of  sulphuric 
anhydride. 

§  5.  Acid  drainage  and  alkali  waste  to  be  kept 
apart. 

Power  given  to  sanitary  authoritv  to  construct 
and  maintain  special  channel  for  acid  waste,  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner,  and  to  conduct  same  into  the 
sea  or  into  a  river  so  far  as  allowed  by  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act  of  1876. 

Schedule  of  works  under  this  Act  t 

(1)  Sulphuric  acid  works,  that  is  to  say,  any 
works  in  which  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  carried  on  (not  being  alkali  works  within  the 
meaning  of  the  foregoine  Act  and  not  being 
works  in  which  the  manuncture  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  carried  on  in  coi^junction  with  the  extraction  of 
copper  or  other  metals  from  ore) ; 
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(2)  Chemical  manure  works,  that  is  to  say, 
works  in  which  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
manure  is  carried  on. 

(8)  Gas  liquor  works,  that  is  to  say,  any  works 
in  which  gas  liquor  is  used  in  any  manufacturing 
process. 

(4>  Nitric  acid  works,  that  is  to  say,  any  works 
in  wnich  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  is  carried 
on. 

(5)  Sulphate  of  ammonia  works  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  works,  that  is  to  say,  any  works  in 
which  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  muriate  of  ammonia  is  carried  on ;  and 

(6)  CJhlorine  works  or  works  in  which  chlorine, 
bleaching  powder,  or  bleaching  liquor  is  made.  By 
§  80  the  following  Acts  are  repealed,  most  of  their 
important  clauses  being  embodied  in  the  new  Act. 

The  AlkaH  Act,  1863  (26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  124). 
The  Act  to  make  perpetual  the  Alkali  Act,  1863 
(81  and  82  Vict.,  c.  86),  and  the  Alkali  Act,  1847 
(87  and  38  Vict.,  c.  43).    See  Noxious  Tbadbs. 

ALXALIH'STBT.  Syn,  Alealiicb'tbia,  L.  ; 
Aloaluietbib,  Fr.  The  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  pure  alkaU  in  the  commercial  alkalies 
or  alkaUne  carbonates.  The  methods  employed 
in  alkiJimetry  may  also  be  applied  to  the  estima- 
tion of  the  alkaline  earths  and  their  carbonates. 
This  article  will  include  almost  everything  that 
requires  to  be  said  under  Acidimbtby  (which 
«e«),  the  one  series  of  operations  being  simply  the 
converse  of  the  other. 

AlkaUmetrical  Methods,  These  are  either  (a) 
volumetric,  or  (5)  gravimetric ;  the  former  are  the 
more  frequently  followed.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Sutton's 
•Volumetric  Analysis,'  fifth  ed.  (Churchill,  1886), 
a  book  which  has  been  freely  consulted  for  the 
writing  of  this  article. 

(a)  Volumetric  Methods,  An  acid  and  an 
alkali,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  an  acid  and  a 
base,  react  with  one  another  to  produce  a  salt  and 
water,  thus: 

NajO     +     H^4      «      NajSO.     +     H5O 
Sodium  oxide    Sulphuric  acid.    Sodium  sulphate.     Water. 

Again, 

CaO        +        2HC1       «=       CaClj    +    H,0 
Calcium  oxide.    Hydrochloric  add.   Calcium  chloride.  Water. 

Now,  since  acids  turn  the  blue  colouring  matter 
of  litmus  red,  while  alkaUes  reconvert  the  red 
into  blue,  and  since  salts,  such  as  normal  sodium 
sulphate,  have  no  effect  upon  the  colour  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  follows  that  by  using  a 
solution  of  litmus  as  an  indicator  (see  Ikdica- 
tob),  we  can  at  once  detect  the  point  of  neu- 
tralisation of  an  acid  by  a  base.  Thus,  provided 
that  we  know  {a)  the  strength  of  the  solution  of 
acid  used,  and  (h)  its  reaction  with  the  alkali,  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  the  strength  of 
the  latter,  or  tiee  versd. 

Indicators  used  in  Alkalimetry,  A  consider- 
able number  of  convenient  indicators  are  known, 
but  only  a  few  need  be  described  here. 

^1)  Litmus.  This  is  sold  in  the  form  of  small 
pellets,  made  up  with  gypsum.  A  somewhat 
elaborate  process  is  requix^  in  order  to  prepare 
a  solution  of  litmus  which  shall  be  excessively  de- 
licate towards  alkalies  and  acids,  but  one  which  is 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  all  practical  purposes  can 


be  readily  made  by  digesting  10  to  15  ^^ims.  (}  to 
i  oz.)  of  the  finely-powdered  commercial  product 
with  about  500  cc.  of  water  for  half  an  hour, 
pouring  the  mixture  into  a  cylinder,  and  aUowing 
the  whole  to  stand  over  night.  By  next  morning 
the  solid  matter  will  have  subsided,  and  the  clear 
supernatant  blue  liquid  can  now  either  be  siphoned 
off  or  filtered.  The  solution  must  be  kept  in  a 
bottle  to  which  the  air  has  access,  otherwise  it 
gradually  decomposes;  this  is  easily  managed  by 
cutting  a  small  slit  in  the  cork  which  closes  the 
bottle.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  solution  is  tested 
by  colouring  some  water  with  a  few  drops  of  H, 
and  then  adding  one  drop  of  an  excessively  dilate 
solution  of  add,  which  should  at  once  turn  it  red. 
Litmus  answers  admirably  as  an  indicator  in  the 
absence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  but,  when  the  latter 
is  present,  it  interferes  with  the  production  of  the 
blue  colour,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  that  the 
solution  should  be  boiled,  and  the  carbonic  acid 
expelled  during  titration.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
however,  it  may  be  used  in  the  estimation  of  all 
the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  and  their  car- 
bonates, and  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric, 
and  oxfJic  acids. 

Blue  Utmus  paper  is  prepared  by  drawing 
strips  of  filter  paper  through  a  solution  of  litmiu 
and  hanging  them  up  {e,g,  on  glass  rods)  to  dry, 
after  which  they  can  be  cut  into  small  pieceo. 
Med  litmus  paper  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
from  a  solution  of  litmus  which  has  just  been 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
mineral  acid.  ' 

(2)  Turmeric,  The  yellow  dye  curcnmin  of  the 
turmeric  root  is  turned  orange  by  alkalies,  the 
original  yellow  colour  being  restored  by  acids.  A 
solution  of  it  is  never  used,  out  turmeric  paper  f  re- 
quentiy  is,  the  latter  being  prepared  from  the  al- 
coholic solution  of  commercial  turmeric,  exactly 
as  given  above  for  litmus  paper. 

^)  MethyUorange,  or  Orange  III  (a  benzene 
derivative),  which  acids  in  the  slightest  excess 
turn  pink  and  alkalies  a  faint  yellow,  possesees 
the  great  advantage  over  litmus  that  its  solution 
is  affected  neither  by  carbonic  acid  nor  by  sul- 
phuretted  hydrogen  in  the  cold.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  as  a  rule  be  employed  with  hot 
liquids,  and  mineral  acids  alone  can  be  titrated 
with  this  indicator.  It  answers  admirably  for 
ammonia  and  its  salts.  A  convenient  strength 
for  the  solution  is  1  grm.  per  litre  (1  gr.  per  1000, 
grain  measures).  Chie  or  two  drops  of  such  a 
liquid  suffice  for  the  titration  of  ordinair  volumea 
of  colourless  liquids.  The  jshang^e  in  tne  oolonr 
being  very  delicate,  highly  tinted  liquids  are  in- 
admissible {Sutton), 

(4)  JPhenol'phthalein,  Soluble  in  alcohol  of 
60% .  A  convenient  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 1  grm.  in  a  litre.  A  few  drops  oS.  this 
indicator  in  an  ordinary  solution  show  no  change 
of  colour,  but  the  merest  trace  of  alkali  turns  the 
solution  purple-red.  It  cannot  be  used  for  the 
titration  of  free  ammonia,  or  of  potash  and  soda 
in  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  but  it  is  especially 
us^ul  for  the  titration  of  solutions  of  organic 
acids  {Sutton), 

(5^  Sosolic  Acid,  Pale  yellow;  turned  violet- 
red  by  alkalies.  Suitable  for  the  titration  of 
mineral,  but  not  of  organic,  adds. 
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in  tiie  mdieaton  wbieh  have  been  named  may 
be  need  for  nunenl  ecidt  end  for  Axed  elkaliee. 
9or  a  detailed  Acooont  of  indiceton  need  in  alka- 
firaetryyaad  the  pardcnlar  caeee  in  which  thgr 
■lay  be  employed,  the  Teader  it  referred  to  B.  T. 
TfaompeoD'e  imreatigationi,  the  reenlte  of  which 
are  qi&oted  in  Satton'a  booJk. 

1.  ITanmmi  SoUOiamg  of  And  amd  MkaU 
(fee  NoBMAi^  SoLunon).  It  ia  neoeeearr  in 
alkaHmetrieal  and  acidimetrical  titrationa  to  hare 
at  leaet  one  eolation  of  acid  and  one  of  alkali 
whoee  atrength  haa  been  determined  with  the 
'^  One   or    two  may  be  deecribed 


formal  8odie  CmrbamaU  (68  grme.  Na,CQ| 
per  Stre).  This  ia  made  by  dimolving  68  grma. 
of  the  pore  dry  aaH  (Na,0O,)«  prepared  Inr  heat- 
ing the  cryatnlliaed  aalt  (NajCO.  +  lOH^)  to 
lednem  in  a  platinum  baain,  and  ™*^'"g  the 
mlatioa  np  to  1  litre.  Should  only  the  bicar- 
booate  (KaHCQi)  be  aTailable,  the  aolntioQ  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  abont  85  grma.  of  the 
latter  aalt  (pore)  to  dnll  redneea  in  a  platinum 
bann  for  fully  10  minutea,  taking  care  to  amd 
fanon,  when  half  the  carbonic  add  prewnt  ia 
eatpeOed,  thna : 

SNaHCO^  -  Na/70,-1-  H,0  +  CO,. 

The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool  in  an  exsic- 
eitor  and  placed  in  the  balance,  when  the  reaidual 
carbonate  (Na^CO,)  will  be  found  to  weigh  nearly 
53  grma.  Anr  exceea  ia  remored  aa  quickly  aa 
poHtble,  and  tbe  abore  amount  then  diaaolyed  in 
water  aa  before. 

S.  I^armal  Onutic  Poiaih  (66  grma.  KOH  per 
litre); 

3.  Nonmal  CatuHe  Soda  (40  grms.  NaOH  per 
fitre).  Ilieae  aolutlona  are  m^  by  diaiolying 
the  above  amounta  of  potaah  or  loda  in  water, 
nakmg  the  aolntion  up  to  about  900  to  960  cc, 
detennhiing  the  atrengch  of  thia  with  normal  acid 
(lamg  methyl-orange  aa  indicator  for  choice),  and 
then  adding  the  requiaite  amount  of  water  to 
Bake  the  eolationa  normaL  Since  the  cauatic 
potmh  and  aoda  of  commerce  alwaya  contmn  tome 
vater  and  cnrbonatOy  it  ia  not  suiBcient  merely  to 
««gk  out  tbe  theoretical  quantity. 

4.  Semirmorwud  Ammomia  (8"6  grma.  NH,  per 
fitra).  Sutton  ('  Volumetric  Analyna/  p.  89)  re- 
eommanda  thia  eolutdon  m  being  cleanlv,  not 
nedily  abaorbing  carbonic  add,  ami  retaining  iti 


i^NDgth  well  for  two  or  three  montha  when  kept 
in  a  oQol  plaoe  in  a  tightly-atoppered  bottle.  It 
bag  the  further  adrantege  of  being  readily  pre- 
pmd  ^  aimply  diluting  a  itrong  eolotion  of 
aonBoma  of  known  ipedilc  gravity  with  the  requi- 
Bteaaount  of  diatiUed  water.  A  normal  solution 
cimttt  be  aaed  with  laf ety,  owing  to  evaporation 

<tf  the  gaa  at  orcUnaiy  temperatnrea.  Even  !! 
■aunoDia  reqnirea  titration    from  time  to  time 

•gainat  ocxraeet  N.  add.   _  ammonia  keepa  ita 

10  ^ 

strength  for  a  long  time  in  well-doied  bottlea. 

5.  Vormal  Osalie  And  {72  grma.  Ufifi^  +  8H,0 
P«  litre).  The  commercial  acid  uaually  contains 
ozilates  of  potaanum  and  oaldum.  It  ahould 
tberefore  be  powdered  and  treated  with  a  quantity 


of  lukewmrm  water  sufldent  to  diasolve  only  a 
portion  of  it,  the  solution  Altered,  and  the  flltnte 
aet  aaide  to  crystalliae.  The  crystala  of  oaalie 
add  (H^C^O^  -»-  8H,0)  are  then  drained  from  ad* 
hering  mother-liquor,  and  thoroughlv  dried  in  the 
air  by  preasing  them  between  fol£  of  filter-paper, 
the  latter  being  renewed  aa  required.  The  crya- 
tala  must  not  be  heated.  As  the  amount  of  wicker 
of  eiystalliaation  in  oialic  add  is  said  to  vary,  the 
strength  of  the  normal  solution  should  be  Terified 
from  normal  alkali.  Further,  since  dilute  solu* 
tiona  of  ozaUo  add  are  very  unstable,  dednormal 
and  oentinormal  solutions  of  it  must  be  made  up 
at  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  uae. 

6.  Normal  ikUpkmric  Aoid  (49  grms.  H,80^ 
per  litre).  About  80  cc  of  pure  sulphuric  add 
of  1*84  sp.  gr.  are  added  to  water  (mot  the  reverse) 
under  stirring,  and  the  whole  ia  diluted  to  1  litre. 
If  a  normal  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  or  canatie 
alkali  ia  at  command,  the  strength  of  the  snl- 
phurio  acid  can  be  determined  from  this.  If  not, 
then  a  certain  amount  of  dilute  add  (aay  6  grma. 
or  6  e.e.)  is  accurately  weighed  or  meaanred  out, 
and  the  add  present  determined  aa  barium  anl« 
phate,  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride. 

7.  Normal  Mydroeklorie  AM  (86*4  grma.  Ha 
per  Htre).  An  approaimately  normal  aolution  ia 
obtained  if  abont  181  grms.  of  add  of  1*10  sp.  gr. 
(L  a.  containing  81*8%  HCl)  are  dUuted  to  a  Utre. 
The  actual  strength  of  this  solution  may  then  be 
determined  dther  (as  above)  by  meana  of  normal 
alkali,  or  by  predpitating  6  grma.  or  6  cc.  of  it 
by  meana  of  silver  nitrate,  and  igniting  and 
weighing  the  resulting  silver  chlorid^ 

A  word  may  be  said  here  with  regard  to  the 
relative  advantagea  of  these  standard  solutions  of 
alkali  and  add.  When  methyl*orange  is  available 
aa  an  indicator,  it  is  better  to  uae  a  solution  of 
sodic  carbonate  rather  than  one  of  caustic  potaah, 
but  the  converse  when  only  litmus  can  be  had. 
Of  the  adda,  sulphuric  add  can  be  readily  bought 
pure,  and  its  dOute  solution  ia  not  affected  by 
boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  yields  insoluble 
sulph^ea  with  the  alkaline  eartha  and  their  oar* 
bonatea,  which  is  a  drawback  to  ita  use  in  est!* 
mating  theee.  The  discretion  of  the  experimenter 
must  assist  him  here  in  his  choice  or  acid  and 
alkali. 

Tko  AnafyHoal  Proeu9.  Suppose  it  is  desired 
to  determine  the  total  percentage  of  alkali 
(Na,0)  in  a  aoda  ash  (oommercUtl  anbydroua 
carbonate  of  soda).  The  sample  to  be  tested  ia 
drawn  from  as  near  the  centre  of  the  cask  aa 
possible,  and  placed  in  a  dry  stoppered  bottle  fsee 
Samtlivo).  a  convenient  auantitv  Is  tnen 
rapidly  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  a  portion 
of  it  weighed  out  and  shaken  up  with  water  until 
the  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute  (say  10  grms.  of 
soda  aah  in  a  litre).  Of  this  solution,  an  amount 
ia  meaanred  out  from  a  burette  or  pipette  which 
will  suffice  to  neutralise  16  to  20  c.o.  of  the  normal 
add  solution.  Should  the  solution  of  the  soda 
aah  be  muddy,  the  flocculent  matter  is  allowed  to 
settle  before  drawing  off  the  portiona  to  be 
tested;  the  volume  of  this  solid  matter  may  be 
neglected. 

(a)  Using  methyl-orange  as  indicator.  The  N. 
add  is  simply  run  into  we  eold  alkaline  liquid 
(oontained,  for  chdoe,  in  a  amall  flaak  and  Are- 
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qnenily  shaken)  until  the  solution  shows  a  faint 
pink  colour,  which  marks  the  point  of  neutralisa- 
tion. These  change  of  colour  are  best  seen  by 
placing  the  flask  below  the  burette  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  and  having  a  second  piece  to  form  a 
background. 

(b)  Using  litmus  as  indicator.  As  the  carbon 
dioxide  (OO3)  liberated  from  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nate is  a  disturbing  element  here,  the  titration 
has  to  be  done  more  cautiously,  and  the  liquid 
heated  to  boiling  after  each  addition  of  acid,  so 
as  to  expel  all  the  liberated  gas.  The  end  point 
is  marked  by  the  hot  liquid  retaining  a  wine-red 
colour;  any  further  addition  of  acid  would  turn 
it  bright  red,  and  further  addition  of  alkali,  blue. 
Or,  it  Lb  often  convenient  to  add  at  once  an  excess 
of  N.  add,  boil  off  all  carbon  dioxide,  and  titrate 
back  to  the  neutral  point  with  N.  caustic  alkali, 
when  the  end  change  is  very  sudden  and  well 
marked.  Another  advantage  of  this  procedure  is 
that  the  exoess  of  acid  decomposes  at  once  any 
traces  of  sulphides  which  may  be  present,  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  from  which  would 
tend  to  bleach  the  litmus;  if  necessary,  a  few 
additional  drops  of  the  latter  can  be  added  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  operation.  This  plan,  for 
example,  must  always  be  followed  in  estimating 
the  total  alkali  (excepting  that  present,  as  chlo- 
ride and  sulphate)  in  black  ash  and  alkaline 
mother-Uquors  generally,  which  contain  much 
sulphide,  &c.  (See  below,)  In  ooi^unction  with 
the  use  of  litmus  solution,  it  is  frequently  advan- 
tageous to  test  the  liquid,  when  it  comes  near  to 
bemg  neutral  (especially  if  any  other  organic 
colouring  matter  is  present),  by  moistening  slips 
of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper  with  a  drop  of  it, 
and  observing  whether  these  are  affected  any  more 
thim  tiiey  would  be  by  water  alone.  Should  this 
titration  be  done  in  the  cold,  the  results  would  be 
qtute  misleading,  since  carbon  dioxide,  much  of 
which  the  liquid  retains  in  solution  until  it  is  well 
boiled,  colours  blue  litmus  a  wine  red. 

JExample,  10*0  gprms.  of  soda  ash  were  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  a 
litre.  Of  this,  two  portions  of  100  c.c.  each 
(1-1  grm.  soda  ash)  were  taken  for  titration : 

(a)  The  first  100  cc.  required  14'3  c.c.  N.  sul- 
phuric acid  to  neutralise  it. 

(&)  ^e  second  100  cc.  required  14*1   „    N.  sul- 
phuric add  to  neutralise  it. 

Mean     »      14*2  c.  c. 

Kow,  1  cc  N.  sulphuric  add  contains : 

0*049  grm.  H3SO4; 
Equivalent  to   .    0*081     „    Na^O. 

Therefore  1  grm.  soda  ash  contains  14*2  x  0*031 
c.  0*4402  grm.  Na^O,  i,  e,  the  soda  ash  contains 
44*02  %  soda  (NajO). 

[NoU,  This  method  of  estimation,  therefore, 
gives  the  percentage  of  alkaline  oxide  (Na^O), 
which  is  present  in  the  sample  as  caustic  alkali 
(NaOH),  or  carbonate  (NasCOj),  and  also  the  small 
amounts  which  are  present  as  sulphide  (Na^S), 
sulphite  (NagSO,),  and  thiosulphate  (Na^SjOa) ;  it 
does  not,  however,  affect  any  which  is  present  as 
chloride  (NaCl),  or  sulphate  (NagSOf)]. 

I.  Fretemui  and  WtlP*  OravimeMe  Method, 
Hub  is  applicable  to  the  normal  carbonates  of 
the  alkalies  (tlierefore  to  soda  ash),  and  depends 


upon  the  determination  of  the  loss  of  weight 
which  ensues  upon  treating  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  carbonate  with  excess  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Should  any  bicarbonate  be  present,  it  must 
first  be  converted  into  normal  carbonate  by  heat- 
ing (see  p.  66).  Further,  should  the  samjue  con- 
tain  any  caustic  alkali  Twhich  Ib  readily  proved  by 
adding  an  excess  of  banum  chloride  to  ito  aqueoua 
solution  and  filtering,  when  the  filtrate  will  be 
found  to  be  alkaline),  the  latter  must  be  car- 
bonated by  mixing  a  weighed  quantity  with  an 
equal  volume  of  sand,  one  third  of  its  volume  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia^  and  as  much  water  as  the 
mass  will  absorb,  and  then  heating  the  mixture 
till  all  the  water  and  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate are  driven  off.  When  the  sample  oontains 
sulphides,  sulphites,  or  thiosulphates,  a  solutioii 
of  ammonia  instead  of  water  must  be  used  for 
moistening  the  mixturo. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure,  and  the  operation  is  carried  out  as 


follows  t^A  and  JB  are  two  small  flasks  fitted  with 
tubes  as  above,  the  smaller  flask  B  being  about 
half  filled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  whUe 
A  contains  a  solution  of  the  weighed  quantity  of 
alkaline  carbonate,  diluted  with  water  so  as  to 
fill  the  flask  about  one  third.  To  the  ends  of 
the  tubes  a  and  d,  which  must  fit  tighUy  into 
the  oorks,  aro  attached  small  stoppers  «  x,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  thin  india-rubber  tubinff 
about  half  an  inch  long,  dosed  by  small  bits  ot 
glass  rod  rounded  at  the  ends;  these  can  be 
token  off  when  required.  Flasks  A  and  B  are 
now  tightiy  dosed  by  their  corks,  a  and  d,  stop- 
pered as  above,  and  the  whole  wdghed.  To 
make  sure  that  the  apparatus  is  now  air-tight, 
the  stopper  on  d  being  removed,  a  somewhat  long 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  with  glass  mouth- 
piece is  attached  to  d,  and  a  few  bubbles  of  air 
are  sucked  out  of  A ;  this  causes  the  add  to  rise 
a  little  in  tube  0.  If  its  level  in  that  tube  now 
remains  constant  for  a  few  minutes,  the  appa- 
ratus is  obviously  air-tight;  if  it  does  not,  then 
the  defect  must  be  sought  out  and  remedied. 
Suction  is  now  again  cautiously  applied  to  the 
tube  d,  and  a  littie  of  the  add  in  B  made  to  flow 
over  into  A,  the  quantity  being  proportionate  to 
the  vacuum  produced  by  suction,  and  capable  of 
being  n^gulated  at  will.  No  sooner  does  the  add 
come  in  contact  with  the  carbonate  in  A  than 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  commences,  and 
this  latter — ^from  the  construction  of  the  appa- 
ratus— ^having  to  pass  through  the  concentrated 
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ia]]^iiizie  Mid,  is  tharoagUy  dried  before  it 
ewipe  through  the  tube  d  into  the  atmosphere. 
WheoeTer  the  eflerrescence  flags,  a  tittle  more 
add  is  socked  over  nntil  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonate IS  deeompofled ;  finally,  an  additional  quan- 
tity is  made  to  pass  into  ^,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperatnre  conaiderably,  and  thus  expel  all  the 
gas  absorbed  by  tiie  liquid  during  the  operation. 
A»  socm  as  Uns  is  eiSected  the  stopper  on  a  is  re- 
moredy  and  the  rubber  tubing  with  glass  mouth- 
piece again  attached  to  d,  and  slow  suction  I4>plied 
imtfl  idl  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  apparatus  is 
replaced  by  air.  The  stoppers  m  sr  are  now 
leplaeed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  allowed  to 
cool ;  when  it  is  cold,  one  ox  the  itoppers  is  re- 
nunred  for  a  moment^  then  put  on  again,  and  the 
sppaiBtns  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  represents 
the  amount  (tf  carbon  dioxide  (C0|)  which  was 
eriginallj  present  in  the  alkaline  carbonate,  and 
froni  this  the  percentage  of  the  httter  can  be 
readily  calcnlated,  thus : 

CO,  :  NsjCO,  : :  44  :  106 
00^  :  KfiOt    ::  44  :  188. 

If  flasks  A  and  S  are  taken  suiBciently  small, 
the  wh(4e  apparatus,  when  filled  for  the  opera- 
tion, need  not  weigh  more  than  70  grms.  (1000 — 
1100  gr.),  and  it  can  therefore  be  weighed  on  a 
ddieate  chemical  balance.  Very  accurate  results 
are  obtained  whoi  the  analysis  is  carefully  per- 
formed, the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  to  be  eeti- 
mated  not  being  too  smalL  Care  must  be  taken 
to  liberste  ^e  gas  gradually  in  wi,  so  that  it  shall 


escape  slowly  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  S, 
and  thus  be  thorougmy  dried.  Since  much  of  the 
soda  of  commerce  contains  sulphides,  sulphites, 
or  thiosulphates,  their  presence  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  preliminary  testing  for  them 
omitted.  In  this  case  a  small  quantity  of  neu- 
tral chromate  of  potash  (KsCiOJ  is  added  at 
once  to  the  solution  of  alkaline  carbonate  in  flask 
A,  hy  means  of  which  the  sulphides,  Ac,  are  oxi* 
dised  during  the  operation  to  sulphates,  sulphur, 
and  water,  and  thus  all  escape  of  sulnhuzetted 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  dioxide  along  with  the  car- 
bonic add  prevented  (JWm»i«s).  Should  the 
sample  under  analysis  contain  much  chloride,  no 
more  sulphuric  add  than  is  necessary  must  be 
drawn  over  into  flask  A,  and  the  rendual  carbon 
dioxide  must  be  expelled  from  it  by  gentle  warm- 
ing over  a  water  bath,  instead  of  by  the  addition 
of  excess  of  add;  otherwise  hydrochloric  add 
gas  is  set  free,  and  escapes  along  with  the  carbon 
dioxide. 

INoie.  The  presence  of  mlphidei  in  any  sample 
of  alkaU  can  be  at  once  detected  by  the  evoluUon 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  the  addition  of  ex- 
cess ox  dilute  sulphuric  add ;  this  is  recognised 
(a)  by  its  odour,  (b)  by  its  blackening  action  on 
paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead.  Sulphites  and  tkioflphaUt :  if  these  are 
present  in  any  appreciable  (quantity,  the  addition 
of  dilute  hydrocnloric  add  in  excess  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  alksJi  causes  the  evolution  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  with  its  characteristic  odour,  in  both  cases, 
together  with  predpitation  of  sulphur  in  the  case 


TM§  qf  AmdHMirieal  and  AlkaUmeirieal  SquivdUmU. 

FsrU  by  wdB^t. 

/^17     Ammonia,  gaseous*  NH,. 

67  Normal  ammonium  carbonate, 

(NH^a-l-H^. 

79     Add  ammonium  carbonate,  SH4HCQ1 
68'6  Ammonium  sesquicarbonate, 

(NHACO,,2(NH4},CQ|. 
47     Potasdc  oxide  (potash),  K,0. 
66  „        hydrate  (caustic  potash),  KOH. 

69  „        carbonate,  K,CO|. 

87  „  «  (crystallised), 

K|C0a'i-2H«0. 
100  „        bicarbonate,  KHC(V 

81     Sodic  oxide  (soda),  Na,0. 
40  „    hydrate  (caustic  soda),  NaOH. 

68  „    carbonate,  NasCO|. 
148          „  „        (crystallised), 

Ka^O^+lOHjO. 
84  „    bicarbonate,  KaHC(^ 

15     Lithium  oxide  (Uthia),  Li,0. 
24         „        hydrate,  LiOH. 
87  „        carbonate,  Li^COg. 

28     Caldum  oxide  (lime),  CaO. 
87  »      hydrate  (sUked  lime),  Ca(OH)^ 

60  M      carbonate  (marble  or  pure  chalk), 

GaCO,. 
62*6  Strontium  oxide  (strontia),  SrO. 
80-6         „         hydrate,  Sr(OH)^ 
78*6         M         carbonate,  SrCO.. 
76-4  Barium  oxide  (baryta),  BaO. 
86-4       „      hydrate,  Ba(OH),. 
98*4        ,,      carbonate,  BaCO,. 
20     Magnesium  oxide  (magnesia),  MgO. 
42  „  carbonate,  MgCO,. 


PSrtiby__^^„ 

86-4  Hydrochknie  add  (HCl). 

68    Kitric  add  (HNO,). 

60  Aeetie  add  (HCAQ)* 

88  Csrbonic  anhydride  (COi|). 

49  Sulphuric  add  (H^J. 

72  Oxalic  add,  cfyatidlised  (H|C^4  4- 8H,0). 

75  Tartaric  add,  crystallised  (HsC.HA). 

67  Citric  add,  crystallised  (2C«H,07  +  H,0) 
(or  Za^CJ^fiif  -¥  nfi). 
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of  the  thiofulphate.  Chlaridei  yield  a  curdy 
precipitate  on  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silyeri  the  precipitate  redissolving 
hi  ammonia.] 

The  amount  of  caustic  alkali  (NaOH  or  KOH) 
present  as  such  in  a  sample  of  carbonate  (Na^CO) 
or  E)CO^  is  best  determined  by  Fresenius'd 
method,  as  follows : — The  total  amount  of  pure 
alkali,  both  caustic  and  carbonated,  expressed  in 
per  cents,  of  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  car- 
bonate, is  ascertained  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 
The  apparent  quantity  of  alkali  per  cent,  is  then 
determined,  without  previous  treatment  of  the 
sample  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  the  method 
of  Will  and  Fresenius.  The  difference  in  the  re- 
sults indicates  the  percentage  of  caustic  alkali 
present. 

For  the  etUmation  of  ammonia  in  ammonium 
salts,  see  Ahkovia. 

ALEAL0ID6.     Syn,     Vbgbtablb     Alkali, 

OSGAKIO    BaBB;    ALKALOYDBB     {jpU,    -IDBS,    or 

-n>JB),  L. ;  AlkaloYdb,  Aloali  Osganiqub,  Fr. 
From  a  chemical  point  of  view  alkaloids  are 
regarded  as  organic  bases ;  being  constituted  on 
the  type  of  ammonia.  The  minority  possess 
alkaline  or  basic  properties,  hence  make  acids 
neutral  and  form  salts.  They  may  be  obtained 
either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
chiefly  the  former. 

The  common  chancteristics  of  alkaloids  are : — 
(1)  They  all  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon.  (2) 
Burnt  they  yield  no  residue.  (3)  Solutions  of 
their  salts  give  with  iodo-mercurate  of  potassium 
{Mejfer^a  reagent)  a  precipitate.  (4)  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  pure  alkaloid  turns  red 
litmus  paper  blue.  In  addition  most  have  an  acrid 
or  bitter  taste,  and  many  are  powerful  poisons. 

Alkaloids  may  be  either  fixed  or  volatile,  the 
former  usually  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitro^n,  the  latter  the  same  elements 
but  no  oxygen. 

Numerous  artificial  alkaloids  or  amines  have 
been  prepared  by  synthesis,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  class  found  in  animal  organisms,  and  include 
such  substances  as  ethylamine,  methylamine, 
and  trimethylamine.  The  constitution  of  the 
more  complex  bases  of  plant  life,  and  their  syn- 
thesis, still  remain  unsolved  problems.  It  is  true 
that  new  bases  have  been  prepared  from  those 
already  in  existence,  but  no  alkaloid  such  as  mor- 
phine, atropine,  or  quinine,  has  been  built  up 
from  elementary  material. 

The  first  discovery  of  an  alkaloid  was  made 
by  Seguin  and  Deroene,  in  1804,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  Sertnmer,  who  announced  the  pre- 
sence of  morphine,  a  salifiable  base,  in  opium. 
Since  that  period,  and  especially  of  late  vears,  the 
nnmbor  added  to  the  list  has  been  very  Urge. 

Prep,  The  following  general  methods  of  pro- 
curing the  alkaloids,  will  be  found  applicable  to 
such  as  full  directions  are  not  g^ven  for,  under 
their  respective  heads : 

1.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  non- 
volatile, and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an  insoluble 
form.)  The  bruised  plant  is  boiled  or  macerated 
in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  and  concen- 
tration is  neutralised  with  an  alkali  (ammonia, 
potaMt^  lime^  or  magnesia) ;  the  resulting  preci- 1 


pitate  is  purified  by  re-solution  in  dilute  aad* 
digestion  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  sub- 
sequent crystallisation,  or  re-precipitation  with 
an  alkali;  or  the  first  pfecipitate  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  once»  or,  if  necessary,  several  times, 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  yields  the  pure  alkaloid 
either  on  cooling  or  by  evaporation. 
.  2.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatile,  but  existing  in  the  plant  as  a  soluble 
salt.)  The  bruised  or  sliced  plant  is  boiled  or 
macerated  in  water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  preci- 
pitated and  otherwise  treated  as  before. 

8.  (When  the  base  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatile.^  An  infusion  made  with  very  dilute 
acid,  hydrocnioric  or  acetic,  is  conoeritrated  by  a 
gentle  beat;  and  the  residual  liquor  treated  with 
potassa  (or  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia) 
and  ether  or  chloroform  coigointly,  then  shaken 
well;  after  repose,  the  ethereal  solution  is  de- 
canted and  evaporated.  For  those  alkaloids  which 
are  insoluble  in  ether  (as  morphineandcinchonine) » 
the  previous  process  may  be  adopted. 

4.  (When  the  base  is  both  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.)  The  vegetable,  in  a  bruised  or  divided 
state,  or  its  extract,  is  alkaUsed  with  potassa  and 
distilled ;  the  distillate  is  neutralised  with  dilute 
oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residuum  is  next  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  tincture  agitated  with 
potassa  and  ether,  the  former  being  in  quantity 
just  sufficient  to  seize  on  all  the  acid ;  lastly,  the 
ethereal  solution  thus  formed,  on  careful  evapo- 
ration, leaves  the  alkaloid  nearly  pure.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

As  some  of  the  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  excess 
of  the  alkaline  precipitant,  over-saturation  should 
be  carefully  avoided;  or  the  precipitant  may  be 
used  under  the  form  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate. 
When  lime  and  magnesia  are  employed,  they  are 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  solution. 

Phjfnoloffieal  Action.  The  alkaloids  generally 
possess  great  medicinal  power ;  some  of  them  act 
with  terrific  energy,  and  are  the  most  violent 
poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Perfeetiy 
pure  aconitine  is  about  200  times  more  poisonous 
than  arsenic,  and  at  least  60  times  more  poison- 
ous than  ordinary  medicinal  prussic  acicL  The 
g^reater  number  act  on  animals  in  the  same  way 
as  the  plants  which  produce  them,  provided  they 
are  g^ven  in  proportionately  small  doses.  Many 
of  them,  when  judiciously  administered,  are  most 
valuable  medicines. 

Pott.,  Ant.,  S^c,  Some  of  the  alkaloids  act  as 
narcotic  or  stupefying  poisons ;  others  are  classed 
with  the  narcotioo-acrid  poisons,  or  those  which 
produce  both  narcotism  and  irritation  of  the 
parts  they  touch.  The  general  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  opium  and  its  preparations  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  former ;  those  from 
aconite  and  strychnia,  of  the  lattor.  In  large 
doses  of  the  greater  number,  narcotism  predomi- 
nates ;  in  smaller  ones,  irritation ;  they  are  rarely 
coexis^nt. — TVva^si.  No  common  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  this  class  of  substances  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  only  safe  treatment,  of  at  all  general 
application,  is  to  immediately  clear  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  strong  and  quick-acting  emetic  (as 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  apomorphine),  or  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  to  administer  copious  and  oontinned 
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inm^lam  of  aatringent  Tsgeteble  tohiiioiia  (at  of 
tmniiiy  nat-gmllsy  okk-liurky  or  what  if  alwayi  at 
Imid  ¥mj  strong  tn  or  adEee).  Th«e  may  be 
foUowed  l^  or  oombiDed  with  a  imart  porge  of 
eaitor  ml,  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is  thoroaghly 
dsared  of  the  poison.  M .  Bonehaidat  strongly 
lecnmifwwids  a  solution  of  iodine,  3  gr.,  and  io- 
dide of  potaasinm,  6  gr.,  in  pore  water,  16.  fl. 
<&,  in  eases  of  poisoning  by  opiins,  aoovitb, 

OOtGHTCim,     SXABIiT    TfI&VtnUJ>m,     HXXLOOK, 

¥VX  TOXICA,  Ac,  or  by  the  alkaloidi  obtuned 
fram  them — ACOvmsMy  atbopivs,  ooiOHionn, 
oonvB,  MOBFsnn,  sTBTcnrm,  Ae„  or  their 
aHs ;  hot  moi  where  foxglove  or  digitalin  has  been 
taken.    The  stomach  haying  been  well  emptied 
by  an  emetic,  the  solution  ii  to  be  given  by  wine- 
glsBsfnls  for  some  time ;  the  romituig  being  still 
enooorsged  during  the  early  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  antidote.    In  the  case  oi  narcotics 
(as  optnm,  nunphine,  Ac.),  this  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  free  nee  of  a  strong  infusion  of  coffee.    Ac* 
eoiding  to  I>r  Garrod,  pnriiled  animal  charcoal  b 
SB  'ezodlent  antidote '  to  many  of  the  alkaloids, 
iDclnding  thoae  shore  ennmerated,  when  taken  in 
poisonoas  doaes ;  as  it  not  merely  absorbs  them, 
bat,  for  the  most  part,  renders  them  inert.    To 
be  serrieeable  it  should  be  recently  prepared  and 
fmh  bomt ;   and  shonld  be  givoi  in  doses  of 
abont  an  omce  at  a  time,  dimised  in  warm  or 
tepid    water,    and    frequently    repeated.      The 
▼omiting  wldch  follows  its  use,  owing  to  the 
warm  water,  provei  advantageous;  but  after  a 
tuffieient  time  may  he  lessened  by  employing  less 
wster,  or  eooler  or  even  cold  water.    Drowsiness, 
if  present,  may  be  combated  by  the  subsequent 
ess  of  strong  cofllee  or  tea,  as  before.    We  have 
Men  thb  plan  succeed  in  several  eut/L^Zeaioiu. 
Theae,  like  the  symptoms,  vary.    In  some  caees 
there  are    rednesi    and    inflammation    of    the 
■tonach  and  intestines,  and  turgescence  of  the 
veaels  of  tke  lungs  and  brain ;  in  others,  these 
mearaneea  are  either  sUgbt  or  wholly  wanting. 
Wneiever  there  has  been  much  cerebral  disturb- 
soce,  tiaoes  of  congestion  are  usually  discernible. 
Ikieg.,  TnU.y  fe.    The  identification  of  the 
pere  alkaloids  is  extremelv  simple;    but  their 
detection,    when    combined   with    organic   and 
ookuring  matters,  is  a  task  of  oonsidarable  diffi- 
culty.   One  or  other  of  the  following  plans  may 
be  adopted  for  this  purpose : 

L  (iferfflr.)  The  matter  under  examination  is 
digttted,  for  several  hours,  with  concentrated 
seetic  acid,  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
a  strongly  aeid  reaction ;  the  fluid  portion  is  then 
itnined  from  the  insoluble  matter,  and  the  latter 
being  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic 
aeid,  the  mixed  liquors  are  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  water  bath;  tiie  residuum  of  the 
waporatioii  Is  boiled  first  with  rectified  spirit,  and 
not  with  rectified  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic 
•od ;  the  mixed  liquors  are  again  evaporated,  the 
residuum  redissolved  or  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  added  to 
feebly  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  whole,  after 
ev||mnation  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  set 
«tule  to  repoee  for  24  hours;  it  is  now  again 
dilated  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  por- 
tion washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  digested 
wiyi  eoneenttated  acetic  add ;  this  last  solution 


is  dilated  with  distilled  water,  and  decoloured 
with  pure  blood-chaieoal  (if  it  be  necessary) ;  the 
fiuid,  either  at  once,  or  after  cautions  evaporation, 
may  then  be  tested  for  the  alkaloids,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  charcoal  previously  used  shonld  also 
be  tested  in  the  way  described  below.  This 
method  answers  admirably  with  all  the  vov- 
TOLATiLB  ALXALOiDe,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
stomach  and  viscera,  and  their  contents,  snd  to 
food,  ftc.,  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

2.  (8ta8,)  The  suspected  matter,  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  is  digested,  at  100^—165''  F., 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  strong  alcohol 
acidulated  (according  to  the  qnaotitv)  with  \  dr. 
to  2  or  8  dr.,  or  more,  of  pure  oxahc  or  tartaric 
acid.  After  a  sufficient  time,  and  when  the  whole 
has  become  quite  cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and 
the  undissolved  portion,  after  beingsqueefed  dry, 
is  washed  with  strong  alcohol.  The  mixed  and 
filtered  alcoholic  liquids  are  then  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  95^  F.,  and,  if  no 
insoluble  matter  separates,  the  evaporation  is  con- 
tinned  nearly  to  dryness ;  but  if  fatty  or  other  in- 
soluble matter  separates  during  the  process  of 
concentration,  the  concentrated  fiuid  is  passed 
through  a  moistened  filter,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated neariy  to  dryness,  as  before.  The  residuum 
is  next  digested  with  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  cold, 
the  insoluble  portion,  after  filtration,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  ag^  evaporated 
in  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.  The  add  residue  is  now 
dissolved  in  a  little  disUlled  water,  and  bicarbon- 
ate of  sodium  added  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues. 
To  this  mixture  4  or  6  times  its  volume  of  ether 
is  added,  and  after  lengthened  agitation  (the 
bottle  or  tube  being  held  in  a  cold  wet  cloth),  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a  short  time.  A 
little  of  the  supernatant  ether  is  now  removed  to 
a  small  glass  capsule  or  watch-glass,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  evaporation, 
according  to  Stas,  should  be  conducted  under  a 
bell-glass  over  sulphuric  add,  with  or  without 
rarefaction  of  the  air;  or  in  a  tubular  retort 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass. 
When  this  leaves  oily  streaks  upon  the  glass, 
which  gradually  collect  into  a  small  drop,  which 
emits,  when  gently  heated,  a  disagreeable,  pun- 
gent, and  stifling  odour,  the  presence  of  a  liquid 
TOLATILB  BAii  or  ALKALOID  is  inferred ;  whilst  a 
solid  residue  or  a  turbid  fluid  with  small  solid  par* 
tides  floating  in  it,  indicates  a  itok-yolatili 
SOLID  BABB.  A  merely  disagreeable  animal  odour, 
without  pungency,  is  here  disregarded.  In  either 
case  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  is  perma- 
nently restored  by  the  remdunm.  If  no  residuum 
is  left  on  the  capsule,  some  solution  of  pure  soda 
or  potassa  is  added  to  the  liquid,  the  whole  well 
agitated  for  several  minutes,  and  the  ether  (after 
repose)  decanted ;  an  operation  which  is  repeated 
with  fresh  ether  a  second,  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
time.  The  base,  or  bases  (if  any  are  present),  will 
now  be  found  in  the  mixed  ethereal  solution, 
which  is,  therefore,  tested  as  before.  The  presence 
of  an  alkaldd  being  detected,  the  mixed  ethereal 
solutions  are  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
care  bdng  taken,  if  a  vobitile  alkaloid  be  present 
to  neutralise  the  liquid  with  an  acid  before  the 
final  evaporation.  The  last  residuum  is  then 
tested  for  the  particular  alkaldd  present  as  before 
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of  the  thiofnlpbate.  Chloridet  yield  a  cardy 
precipitate  on  addition  of  excess  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate  redissolving 

in  ammonia.3 

The  amount  of  caustic  alkali  (NaOH  or  EOH) 
present  as  such  in  a  sample  of  carbonate  (NasCO, 
or  EjCO,)  is  best  determined  by  Fresenius's 
method,  as  follows : — The  total  amount  of  pure 
alkali,  both  caustic  and  carbonated,  expressed  in 
per  cents,  of  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium  car- 
bonate, is  ascertained  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 
The  apparent  quantity  of  slkali  per  cent,  is  then 
determined,  without  previoos  treatment  of  the 
sample  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  the  method 
of  Will  and  Fresenius.  The  difference  in  the  re- 
sults indicates  the  percentage  of  caustic  alkali 
present. 

For  the  ettimaiion  of  ammonia  in  ammonium 
salts,  see  AmcoiriA. 

ALKALOIDS.  Syn.  YxaBTABLE  Alkali, 
OsaAvio    Babb;   AlxaloYdbs    (jpl,  -idbs,   or 

-IDJB),  L. ;  ALKALOtDB,  AlOALI  OBaAKIQTTB,  Fr. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view  alkaloids  are 
regarded  as  organic  bases ;  being  constituted  on 
the  type  of  ammonia.  The  majority  possess 
alkaline  or  basic  properties,  hence  make  acids 
neutral  and  form  salts.  They  may  be  obtained 
either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
chiefly  the  former. 

The  common  characteristics  of  alkaloids  are : — 
(1)  They  all  contain  nitrogen  and  carbon.  (2) 
Burnt  they  yield  no  residue.  (8)  Solutions  of 
their  salts  give  with  iodo-mercurate  of  potassium 
{Mnf9t^9  reagent)  a  precipitate.  (4)  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  pure  alkaloid  turns  red 
litmus  paper  blue.  In  addition  most  have  an  acrid 
or  bitter  taste,  and  many  are  powerful  poisons. 

Alkaloids  may  be  either  fixed  or  volatile,  the 
former  usually  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  the  latter  the  same  elements 
but  no  oxygen. 

Numerous  artificial  alkaloids  or  amines  have 
been  prepared  by  synthesis,  but  they  are  all  of 
the  class  found  in  animal  organisms,  and  include 
such  substances  as  ethylamine,  methjlamine, 
and  trimethylaminfl.  The  constitution  of  the 
more  complex  bases  of  plant  life,  and  their  syn- 
thesis,  still  remain  unsolved  problems.  It  is  true 
that  new  bases  have  been  prepared  from  those 
alz«ady  in  existence,  but  no  alkaloid  such  as  mor- 
phine, atropine,  or  quinine,  has  been  built  up 
Rom  elementary  materiaL 

The  first  discovery  of  an  alkaloid  was  made 
by  Segnin  and  Derosne,  in  1804,  and  about  the 
same  time  by  Sertnruer,  who  announced  the  pre- 
sence of  morphine,  a  salifiable  base*  in  opium. 
Since  that  period,  and  eepectally  of  late  years,  the 
nnmbor  added  to  the  list  has  been  very  large. 

Prep^  The  following  general  methods  of  pro- 
curing the  aUuloids,  wul  be  found  applicable  to 
such  aa  full  directions  are  not  given  for,  under 
their  respective  heads : 

1.  (Wnen  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  non- 
volatile, and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an  insoluble 
form.)  The  bruised  plant  is  boiled  or  macerated 
in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic 
acid,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  and  concen- 
tration is  neutralised  with  an  alkali  (ammonia, 
potaMa»  lime,  or  magnesia)  j  the  resulting  preci- 


pitate is  purified  by  re-solution  in  dilute  acid» 
dig^tion  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  sub- 
sequent crystallisation,  or  re-precipitation  with 
an  alkali ;  or  the  first  precipitate  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it  onoe>  or,  if  necessary,  several  times, 
in  boiling  alcohol,  which  yields  the  pure  alkaloid 
either  on  cooling  or  by  evaporation. 
.  2.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
non- volatile,  but  existing  in  the  plant  as  a  soluble 
salt.)  The  bruised  or  sliced  plant  is  boiled  oir 
macerated  in  water,  and  the  filtered  liquor  preci- 
pitated and  otherwise  treated  as  before. 

8.  (When  the  base  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatile.)  An  infusion  made  with  very  dilute 
add,  hydrochloric  or  acetic,  is  concentrated  by  a 
gentle  heat;  and  the  residual  liquor  treated  wiUi 
potassa  (or  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia) 
and  ether  or  chloroform  coigointly,  then  shaken 
well;  after  repose,  the  ethereal  solution  is  de- 
canted and  evaporated.  For  those  alkaloids  which 
are  insoluble  in  ether  (as  morphineandcinchonine) , 
the  previous  process  may  be  adopted. 

4.  (When  the  base  is  both  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.)  The  vegetable,  in  a  bruised  or  divided 
state,  or  its  extract,  is  alkalised  with  potassa  and 
distilled ;  the  distillate  is  neutralised  with  dilute 
oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residuum  is  next  digested  in 
alcohol,  and  the  resulting  tincture  agitoted  with 
potassa  and  ether,  the  former  being  in  quantity 
just  sufficient  to  seize  on  all  the  acid ;  lastly,  the 
ethereal  solution  thus  formed,  on  careful  evapo- 
ration, leaves  the  alkaloid  nearly  pure.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

As  some  of  the  alkaloids  are  soluble  in  exoesa 
of  the  alkaline  precipitant,  over-saturation  should 
be  carefully  avoided;  or  the  precipitant  may  be 
used  under  the  form  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate. 
When  lime  and  magnesia  are  employed,  they  are 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  solution. 

PhynoU^al  Action,  The  alkaloids  generally 
possess  great  medicinal  power ;  some  of  them  act 
with  terrific  energy,  and  are  the  most  violent 
poisons  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Perfectly 
pure  aoonitine  is  about  200  times  more  poisonous 
than  arsenic,  and  at  least  50  times  more  poison- 
ous than  ordinary  medicinal  pmssio  acid.  The 
greater  number  act  on  animals  in  the  same  way 
as  the  plants  which  prodaoe  them,  provided  they 
are  given  in  proportionately  small  doses.  Many 
of  them,  when  judiciously  administered,  are  moat 
valuable  medicines. 

Poi».,  Ani^  ^o.  Some  of  the  alkaloids  act  as 
narcotic  or  stupefying  poisons ;  others  are  classed 
with  the  narootico-acrid  poisous,  or  those  which 
produce  both  narcotism  and  irritation  of  the 
parts  they  touch.  The  general  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  opium  and  its  preparations  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  former ;  those  from 
aconite  and  strychnia,  of  the  lattcnr.  In  large 
doses  of  the  greater  number,  narcotism  predomi- 
nates ;  in  smaller  ones,  irritation ;  they  are  rarely 
coexistent. — Treatm.  No  common  antidote  to  the 
effects  of  this  class  of  substances  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  only  safe  treatment,  of  at  all  general 
application,  is  to  immediately  clear  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  strong  and  quick-acting  emetic  (as 
sulphate  of  sine  or  apomorphine),  or  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  to  administer  copious  and  continued 
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dsmglite  of  astringent  yegeteble  lolutioiii  (m  of 
temdiiy  But-galla,  oak-ljark,  or  what  Is  always  at 
haad  TB»y  strong  tea  or  coffee).  These  may  be 
followed  hj  or  combined  with  a  smart  parge  of 
castor  oily  as  aoofn  as  the  stomach  is  thoroughly 
cleared  of  the  poison.  M.  Bonchardat  strongly 
reeommends  a  solotion  of  iodine,  3  gr.,  and  io- 
dide of  potannm,  6  gr.,  in  pnre  water,  16.  fl. 
ex.,  in  eases  of  poisoning  by  OPiric,  acofitb, 

OOXOHICVX,      DSADLT    KIOHTBHADI,     HSMLOCK, 

Frx  TOXICA,  Ac,  or  by  the  alkaloids  obtained 
from  them — ^acmvitivb,  atbopiits,  oolchicinb, 
cfxnsm,  MOKFHurs,  btbtchvdtb,  Ac.,  or  their 
salts ;  bot  noi  where  foxglove  or  digitalin  has  been 
taken.    The  stomach  having  been  well  emptied 
by  an  eoaetic,  the  solntion  is  to  be  given  by  wine- 
glassfhls  for  some  time ;  the  vomiting  being  still 
encouraged  dnring  the  early  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  antidote.     In  the  case  of  narcotics 
(as  opinm,  morphine,  &c.),  this  is  to  be  followed  by 
the  free  nse  of  a  strong  infiision  of  coffee.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Garrod,  purified  animal  charcoal  is 
an  *  excellent  antidote '  to  many  of  the  alkaloids, 
indndin^  those  aboTe  enumerated,  when  taken  in 
potsonoos  doses ;  as  it  not  merely  absorbs  them, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  renders  them  inert.    To 
he  serviceable  it  should  be  recently  prepared  and 
fresh  bomt ;   and  should  be  given  in  doses  of 
about  aa  ounce  at  a  time,  difhised  in  warm  or 
tepid    water,    and   frequently    repeated.      The 
vranitin^  which  follows  its  use,  owing  to  the 
warm  water,  proves  advantageous ;  but  after  a 
sufficient  time  may  be  lessen^  by  employing  less 
water,  or  cooler  or  even  cold  water.     Drowsiness, 
if  present,  may  be  combated  by  the  subsequent 
nse  of  stronf^  coffee  or  tea,  as  before.    We  have 
seen  this  pbm  succeed  in  several  cases. — Lesions. 
These,  like  the  symptoms,  vary.    In  some  cases 
there   are    redness    and    inflammation    of    the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  turgescence  of  the 
veasds  of  the  lungs  and  brain ;  in  others,  these 
appeaimnees  are  either  slight  or  wholly  wanting. 
Whererer  there  has  been  much  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, traces  of  congestion  are  usually  discernible. 
BUee.,  Tuts,,  i^o.    The  identification  of  the 
pore  alkaloids  is  eztremelr  simple;    but  their 
detection,    when    combined    with    organic    and 
colouring  matters,  is  a  task  of  consid^ble  diffl- 
ealty.     One  or  other  of  the  following  plans  may 
be  adopted  for  this  purpose : 

1.  (Merei,)  The  matter  under  examination  is 
digested,  for  several  hours,  with  concentrated 
acetic  acid,  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prodnoe 
a  strongly  acid  reaction ;  the  fluid  portion  is  then 
strained  from  the  insoluble  matter,  and  the  latter 
being  washed  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic 
aeid,  the  mixed  liquors  are  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  water  bath;  the  residuum  of  the 
evaporation  is  boiled  first  with  rectified  spirit,  and 
next  with  rectified  spirit  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid ;  the  mixed  liquors  are  again  evaporated,  the 
reriduum  redissolved  or  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  added  to 
feebly  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  whole,  after 
evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  set 
ande  to  repose  for  24  hours;  it  is  now  again 
diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  the  insoluble  por- 
tion washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  and  digested 
with conoentiated acetic  add;  this  last  solution 


is  diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  decoloured 
with  pure  blood -charcoal  (if  it  be  necessary) ;  the 
fluid,  either  at  once,  or  after  csatioos  evaporation, 
may  then  be  tested  for  the  alkaloids,  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  charcoal  previously  used  should  also 
be  tested  in  the  way  described  below.  This 
method  answers  admirably  with  all  the  KOir- 
yOLATiLB  ALKALOIDS,  and  may  be  applied  to  the 
stomach  and  viscera,  and  their  contents,  and  to 
food,  Ac.,  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

2.  (8t(u.)  The  suspected  matter,  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  is  digested,  at  IfiO"*— 165°  P., 
with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  strong  alcohol 
acidulated  (according  to  the  quantity)  with  i  dr. 
to  2  or  3  dr.,  or  more,  of  pure  oxalic  or  tartaric 
acid.  After  a  sufficient  time,  and  when  the  whole 
has  become  quite  cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  and 
the  undissolved  portion,  after  being  squeezed  dry, 
is  washed  with  strong  alcohol.  The  mixed  and 
filtered  alcoholic  liquids  are  then  evaporated  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  9b°  F.,  and,  if  no 
insoluble  matter  separates,  the  evaporation  is  con- 
tinned  nearly  to  dryness ;  but  if  fatty  or  other  in- 
soluble matter  separates  dnring  the  process  of 
concentration,  the  concentrated  fluid  is  passed 
through  a  moistened  Alter,  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness,  as  before.  The  residuum 
is  neit  digested  with  absolute  alcohol,  in  the  cold, 
the  insoluble  portion,  after  filtration,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  the  mixed  filtrates  again  evaporated 
in  the  air,  or  in  vacuo.  The  acid  residue  is  now 
dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  bicarbon- 
ate of  sodium  added  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues. 
To  this  mixture  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  ether 
is  added,  and  after  lengthened  agitation  (the 
bottle  or  tube  being  held  in  a  cold  wet  cloth),  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a  short  time.  A 
little  of  the  supernatant  ether  is  now  removed  to 
a  small  glass  capsule  or  watch-glass,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously.  The  evaporation, 
according  to  Stas,  should  be  conducted  under  a 
bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  or  without 
rarefaction  of  the  air;  or  in  a  tubular  retort 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass. 
When  this  leaves  oily  streaks  upon  the  glass, 
which  gradually  collect  into  a  small  drop,  which 
emits,  when  gently  heated,  a  disagreeable,  pun- 
gent, and  stifling  odour,  the  presence  of  a  liquid 
YOLATILE  BASE  or  ALKALOID  is  inferred;  whilst  a 
solid  residue  or  a  turbid  fluid  with  small  solid  par- 
ticles floating  in  it,  indicates  a  nov-volatili 
SOLID  BA8B.  A  merelv  disagreeable  animal  odour, 
without  pungency,  is  ncre  disregarded.  In  either 
case  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus  is  perma- 
nently restored  by  the  residuum.  If  no  residuum 
is  left  on  the  capsule,  some  solution  of  pure  soda 
or  potassa  is  added  to  the  liquid,  the  whole  well 
agitated  for  several  minutes,  and  the  ether  (after 
repose)  decanted ;  an  operation  which  is  repeated 
with  fresh  ether  a  second,  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
time.  The  base,  or  bases  (if  any  are  present),  will 
now  be  found  in  the  mixed  ethereal  solution, 
which  is,  therefore,  tested  as  before.  The  presence 
of  an  alkaloid  being  detected,  the  mixed  ethereal 
solutions  are  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
care  being  taken,  if  a  volatile  alkaloid  be  present, 
to  neutralise  the  liquid  with  an  acid  before  the 
final  evaporation.  The  last  residuum  is  then 
tested  for  the  particular  alkaloid  present  as  before 
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C  Balletin  de  I'AoadAiiie  de  M^  Belgiqne,'  ix, 
804;  '  Jahrb.  f.  prakt.  Fharm./  xxiv,  313,  &c.) 

This  method,  aooording  to  Stas,  axuwen  well  for 
all  the  ALKALOIDS  which  are  aolable  in  ether;  in- 
cluding—aoohitins,  ANIUNB,  ATBOPUri,   BBXJ- 

cnni,  ooDBivB,  colohioivb,  ooimni,  DBLPHiirB, 

BMBmni,    HYOSOTAlilirB,    HIOOTIKB,    PIOOLUfB, 

soLAimni,  BTBYommni,  ybbatbiitb,  Ac.  By 
means  of  it  Stas  f  oand  nicotine  in  the  heart-blood 
of  a  poisoned  dog.  With  sach  alkablds  as  are,  how- 
ever, only  very  sparingly  soluble  in  ether  (as  mor- 
phine for  instance),  the  result  must,  necessarily, 
be  doubtful.  To  detect  these,  as  wdl  as  all  the 
alkaloids  which  are  insoluble  in  ether,  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessaiv,  as  directed  by  Otto,  to  add  to 
the  alkaline  fluid  left  by  the  decantation  of  the 
ether,  suiBclent  solution  of  soda  to  dissolve  the 
morphine,  &c.  (if  any  has  separated),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  last  traces  of  the  ether  by  a 
ffontie  heat,  to  add  a  concentrated  solution  of 
hydiochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  to  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  repose  for  some  time  in  the  open  air. 
When  xobphihb  is  present,  it  separates  under 
the  form  of  small  crystals.  (Otto's  '  How  to  De- 
tect Poisons.')  Or  the  alkaline  liquor  may  be 
diluted  vdth  distilled  water,  and  treated  with 
charcoal,  and  this  with  alcohol  in  the  manner 
noticed  under  method  4  (below). 

4.  (ehaham  and  fo^f^noMi— slightly  modified.) 
2  or  8  oz.  of  purified  animal  charcoal  are  digested 
in  about  i  gal.  of  the  (neutral  or  only  slightly 
acid)  aqueous  flmd  under  examination,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  for  10  to  12  hours,  or  longer. 
The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  charcoal  left  on 
the  filter  is  washed  twice  with  cold  distilled  water. 
The  charcoal  is  then  boiled  for  i  an  hour  with 
about  i  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  80%  or  90%  ; 
the  ebullition  being  conducted  in  a  flask  having  a 
very  long  tube^  open  at  both  ends,  fltted  air-tight 
through  the  cork,  to  prevent  loss  of  the  alcohol 
by  evaporation.  The  spirit,  which  now  contains 
the  alkaloid  (if  any  was  present  in  the  original 
liquor),  is  next  filtoed  whilst  hot»  and  the  filtrate 
is  submitted  to  distillation  until  the  whole  of  Uie 
alcohol  is  removed.  A  small  quantity  ^commonly 
a  few  drops)  of  solutions  of  potassa  is  tnen  added 
to  the  residual  aqueous  liquor,  followed  by  1  to  2 
fl.  01.  of  pure  ether,  after  which  the  whole  is  well 
agitated  for  several  minutes,  and  allowed  to  repose 
for  a  short  time.  Lastly,  the  supernatant  ether  is 
decanted,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously, 
when  the  residuum  (if  any)  left  in  the  capsule 
may  be  tested  by  reagents,  as  before. 

This  method  was  devised  for  the  detection  of 
BTBTOHViFB  and  inrx  yoxioa  in  malt  liquors ;  but 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  detection  of  Airr 
alkaloid  which  is  soluble  in  ether.  The  ohab- 
OOAL  TB8T  may  also  be  employed  to  detect  alka- 
loids which  are  insoluble  in  ether;  but  then  the 
base  must  be  sought  in  the  aqueous  residuum  ob- 
tained by  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  ('  Joum. 
of  the  Chem.  Soc.,'  v,  173). 

The  presence  of  the  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  in 
clear  solutions,  may  be  thus  determined : 

I.  {Ff§9emfut),  1.  The  solution  is  rendered 
very  uightly  alkaline  with  dilute  solution  of  po- 
tassa or  soda,  added  drop  by  drop : 

a.  No  precipitate  is  formed;  abeence  of 
Hiost  alkaloids.    (See  4,  below.) 


&.  A  precipitate  is  formed:— >Solutloa  of 
potassa  or  soda  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until 
the  liquid  exhibits  a  strong  aUaline  reac- 
tion: 

a.  The  precipitate  redissolves;  ab- 
sence of  Brudne,  Cinchonine,  Narcotine^ 
Quinine,  Strychnine,  and  Veratrine ;  pro- 
bable presence  of  Mobphikb. 

p.  Precipitate  does  not  redissolve,  or 
not  completely ;  probable  presence  of  one 
or  more  of  the  first  six  of  the  above- 
named  alkaloids :— The  fiuid  is  filtered 
from  the  precipitate,  mixed  with  either 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa,  gently 
boiled  nearly  to  dryness,   and    treated 
with  water.    If  it  dissolves  completely  ; 
absence  of  morphine ;  an  insoluble  residiie 
indicates  Mobfhinb. 
2.  The  precipitate  1.  5.  /3.  is  washed  with  cold 
distilled   water,  dissolved  in  a  slight  excess   of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  neutralised  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  allowed  to 
repose  a  few  hours.     Before  setting  the  glaae 
aside  the  liquor  should  be  well  mixed,  and  the 
glass  stirrer  vigorously  rubbed  against  the  sidea 
of  the  vessel. 

a.  No  predptate;  absence  of  Cinchoninep 
Karcotine,  and  Quinine: — ^The  solution  ia 
gently  evaporated  nearly  to  d^ess,  and 
treated  witn  cold  water:— If  it  dissolves 
completely,  pass  on  to  4;  if  there  is  an  in« 
soluble  residuOt  it  may  contain  Brudne, 
Strychnine,  or  Veratrine.    (See  8.) 

b.  A  predpitate:— The  filtered  fluid  is 
treated  as  directed  at  2  a.;  the  predpitate  is 
washed  with  cold  distilled  water,  dissdived 
in  a  little  hydrochloric  add,  ammonia  is 
added  in  excess,  and  subsequently  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  ether,  agitation  being  had  re- 
course to: 

a.  The  predpitate  formed  by  the  am- 
monia redissolves  completely  in  the  ether, 
and  the  dear  fluid  separates  into  two 
layers ;  absence  of  Cinchonine ;  probable 
presence  of  QmirnrB  or  NABOomrB. 

p.  The  predpitate  produced  by  the 
ammonia  does   not   redissolve   in   the 
ether,  or  not  completely;  probable  pre- 
sence of  CnroHOvnra,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Quinine  or  Karcotine.    The  filtered 
liquid  may  be  tested  ibr  these  alkaloids 
as  at  a. 
8.  The  insoluble  redduum  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  2.  a.,  or  of  the  flltrate  2.  b^ 
is  now  dried  in  a  water  bath,  and  digested  with 
absolute  alcohol : 

a.  It  dissolves  completely;  absence  of 
strychnine ;  probable  presence  of  BBVcnrB, 
QunnvB  (?),  or  Ybbatbibb  : — ^The  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and,  if  qui- 
nine has  been  already  detected,  the  reddue 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  ii 
tested  for  Brudne,  the  othor  for  Veratrine. 

ft.  It  does  not  dissolve^  or  not  completdy ; 
probablepretenceof  STBTommrB,  and  perhaps 
also  of  Brudne  and  Veratrine : — ^The  flUtered 
fluid  is  dirided  into  two  portions,  and  tested 
separatdy  as  at  a. 
4.  The  original  liquid  1.  e.  may  contain  Salt- 
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einflkft  pfoiinuti  Tcgeteble  principle  dMdj  alUad 
to  fte  Alkalotda :— «  portion  it  boiled  with  hydro- 
dilorie  add  for  uaat  tune;  tlie  fonnntioa  of  n 
pradpitiite  ahowi  the  prceence  of  SlAUcnr.  (See 
2,  Mow.)  For  further  informfttion  on  thii  inb- 
jeet,  lee  the  ifdmixible  '  Syitem  of  QunL  Chem. 
IsaL,'  hy  Dr  C.  B.  Freieniai  {CkmrehUC). 

n.  {Laroefm  and  HMerg;)  Terehloride  of 
gold  la  xeeommended*  bj  theae  writera,  aa  a  more 
dedore  teat  for  the  aJkaloida  than  the  'doable 
ehhxide  of  gold  and  Mdinm'  eonunonly  employed 
for  thk  par  poaeu  Hie  following  are  the  colonra 
of  the  preapitatea  which  it  piodncea  with  the 
ai|aeoaB  aolntioa  of  their  nlta :— Bbuoivb,  milk- 
bown,  paaaing  into  coffee  brown,  and  laatly 
fthflfolate  brown : — CiHOJiOflUii,  anlphor  yellow : 
^foiBFHira,yeDow>then  bln]ah,and  laatly  Tiolet; 
m  tbia  kat  atate  the  gold  ia  reduced,  and  the  pre- 
(raitate  ia  inaolnUe  in  water,  alcohol,  the  cauatic 
iualieay  and  anlpharie,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
add ;  it  forma  with  aqnn  regia  a  aolntion  which  ia 


bofP  coloaied:— SnTommra,  canary  yeDowt^ 
ViBATETTfj,  pale  greeniah  yellow.  All  tbeae  pred- 
pitatea,  with  the  exception  mentioned,  are  Tery 
adnble  in  alcohol,  inaolable  in  ether,  and  only 
sliffhtly  lolaUe  in  water.  Thoae  with  morphine 
and  brodne  are  aoAdently  marked  to  prevent 
theie  alkmliea  from  being  miataken  for  each  otheri 
and  thoae  with  bmdne  and  atrydmine  are^  in  like 
manner,  eaaily  diatingniahnble. 

UL  Dr  Gay,  aa  well  aa  othera,  haTO  made  r»> 
•earchea,  having  for  their  otrject  the  determination 
of  the  exact  temneratare  at  which  tiie  poiaonoaa 
alkaloidi  melt  ana  anblime.  ▲  very  minnte  apeck 
of  the  aabatance  ia  placed  on  a  porodain  plnte  or 
copper  diwt  and  a  iqaare  or  oval  of  microacope- 
covering  glasa  ii  placed  over  it,  aapported  by  a 
thin  ring  of  glaaa  or  any  other  convenient  anb- 


Heat  ia  then  applied  to  the  plate  or  copper,  and 
the  temperatnre,  aa  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
at  whidi  the  aabatance  foaea  or  volataliaeg^  ia 
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anblime,  and^ 

8tfme$  MMod  tf  9xtraeUmg  P^Ufmmu  Alia- 
l^Ua  ta  Formme  Iwoutigatiom$.  The  alcoholio 
eitnet  of  the  viacera,  acidified  and  filtered,  ia 
evaporated  at  66*  C,  tiie  reaidae  taken  np  with 
water,  filtered  to  aeparate  fatty  mattera,  and  de- 
eokmred  \fj  meana  of  baaic  acetate  of  lead,  leaving 
the  idation  in  contact  with  the  air  for  24  honra. 
It  ii  then  filtered,  the  lead  predpitated  by  meana 
d  edphoretted  hydrogen,  and  the  eolation  after 
eoBcentration  repeatedly  extracted  with  ether. 
The  ethoeal  aolntion  ia  then  aatorated  with  dry 
carbonic  anhydride,  which  ffenerally  canaee  a  pre- 
dpitate  of  minnte  dropa  adhering  to  the  eidea  of 
the  veeed,  and  oontaining  eome  of  the  alkaloida. 
Hie  etherad  eolntion  ia  then  ponred  into  a  clean 
read,  mixed  with  about  half  tta  volome  of  water, 
end  a  earrent  of  carbonic  anhydride  paeaed  for 
about  20  minutea,  which  may  cauae  the  predpita- 
tun  of  other  alkakida  not  predpitated  by  dry 
earbode  anhydride.  XJaoaUy  the  whole  of  the 
•Ikaloida  prcacnt  in  the  ether  are  thrown  down  by 
these  meana,  bat  if  not,  the  eolation  is  dehydrated 
hj  egitation  witii  Barium  oxide,  and  then  a  eolu- 
tun  of  tartaric  add  in  ether  added  to  the  dear 
fiq[dd,  taking  great  care  not  to  employ  exceaa  of 
■dd.  Tbia  throwa  down  any  alkaloid  that  may 
TCmein.  bi  order  to  extract  any  alkaldda  that 
nav  still  remain  in  the  viacera,  they  are  mixed 
wiui  Barium  hydrate  and  a  little  watiar,  and  then 
agitated  with  purified  amylio  dcohd;  the  alka- 

kxdi  nay  aubaequently  be  extracted  from   the 


dcohol  by  agitation  with  very  dilute  aulphuric 
add. 

A  knowledge  of  the  different  eolubtlitiea  of  the 
alkaloida  will  be  found  an  important  auxiliary  in 
their  analyeie.  The  following  ie  a  eummary  of 
the  relative  eolubility  of  the  moot  important  of 
them.  The  fignrea  denote  the  number  of  parte  of 
the  liquid  reouired  for  thdr  eolation : 

Jhtoluie  Meokol.  Strychnine  inaoluble;  bra* 
dne  eoluble. 

Amelia  Aleokol,  Solanine  (1061) ;  digitalin 
eparingly  eoluble  i  morphine  (188)  j  etrvchnine 
(122) }  veratrine,  bmdne,  atropine,  aconitine,  and 
picrotoxin,  fredy  eoluble. 

Cklortfform,  Solanine  (60,000);  morphine 
(6860);  etrychnine  (8);  the  reet  fredy  eolu- 
ble. 

Eik^.    SoUnine  (9000);    morphine  (7726) 
strychnine    (1400);    aconitine    (777);    brucine 
(440) ;  veratrine  (108) ;  atropine,  picrotoxin,  and 
digitalin,  very  eoluble. 

Digitalin  and  picrotoxin,  although  not  alkaloida, 
are  ineerted  in  the  above  liet,  becauae  they  have  a 
generd  eimilarity  in  physical  properties  to  them 
and  for  the  convenience  of  the  toxioologiet. 

Water  (eold).    Strychnine  (8888);  veratrine; 
(7860);    morphine   (4166);    aconitine   (1788); 
eohmine  (1760);  bmdne  (900);  atropine  (414) 
picrotoxin  (160) ;  digitalin  ve^  soluble. 

The  prindpal  Alkaloids  and  their  Salta,  in  the 
atate  of  powder,  or  with '  conine '  and '  nicotine,'  in 
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the  state  of  an  oily  looking  liquid,  may  be  thus 
diBtingnished : 

1.  a.  The  powder  is  treated  with  nitric  add : — 
It  is  coloured  red ;  probable  presence  of  Bmcine^ 
Morphine.  If  the  reddened  acid  becomes  violet  on 
theadditionof  'protochloride  of  tin/  it  is  Bbucikb. 
If  the  powder  is  fusible  without  decomposition,  and 
strongly  decomposes  iodic  acid,  it  is  MoBPHUni ; 
if  it  is  not  fusible  without  decomposition,  and 
does  not  decompose  iodic  add,  it  is  Stbtohnikb. 

h.  If  instead  of  a  red,  the  powder  strikes  a 
green  colour  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  Solaninb  ;  if  it 
is  insoluble  in  '  ether,'  and  not  reddened  by  '  nitric 
acid,'  it  is  Bmbtinb  ;  if  soluble  in  ether,  not  red- 
dened by '  nitric  add^'  but  melts  when  heated,  it  is 
Atbopikb  ;  if  it  is  thus  affected  by  ether  or  nitric 
add,  but  does  not  volatilise,  it  is  Y bbatbiitb.  (See 
2^  below,) 

2.  a.  The  powder, or  (with'conine  and  nicotine') 
concentrated  liquor,  is  treated  with  a  drop  or  two 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  add : — A  red  colour  is 
produced ;  probable  presence  of  Brucine,  Nicotine, 
SaUcine,  or  Veratrine.  If  the  reddened  mixture 
has  at  first  a  roseate  hue,  turning  deep  red  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  add,  it  is  Bbuoinb  ;  if  the  origi- 
nal substance  moistened  with  solution  of  potassa 
evolves  the  odour  of  tobacco,  it  contains  Niootikb; 
if  the  red  colour  produced  by  the  acid  is  permanent 
and  of  an  intense  blood-hue,  and  the  powder 
agglutinates  into  lumps  like  resin,  it  is  SaIiIOIn  ; 
if  the  colour  is  at  &ni  yellowish,  changing  to 
blood-red,  and  ultimately  to  crimson  and  violet, 
it  is  Ybbatbivb. 

h.  If  instead  of  the  substance  bdng  '  reddened ' 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  no  particular  action 
ensues  in  the  cold,  it  contains  dther  Conine  or 
Strychnine ;  if  a  small  fragment  of  bichromate  of 
potassa  being  now  dropped  in,  produces  a  rich 
violet  colour,  it  is  Stbtohkinb  ;  if  the  original 
matter  on  being  heated,  or  treated  with  solution 
of  potassa,  evolves  a  penetrating,  disagreeable 
odour,  somewhat  analogous  to  tl^tfrom  'hem- 
lock,' or  to  a  mixture  of  those  from  tobacco  and 
mioe^  it  is  Coninb. 

**ieaeiion9  toiih  Cero8<h06rie  Oxide,  This  oxide 
exhibits  characteristic  colours  with  several  alka- 
loid*, especially  with  STBTomaNB.  When  strong 
sulphuric  add  is  poured  upon  strychnine,  and  then 
a  small  quantity  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide  added,  a  fine 
bine  colour  is  produced,  similar  to  that  which 
strychnine  exhibits  with  potassium  bichromate, 
but  much  more  permanent.  The  blue  colour 
gradually  changes  to  cherry-red,  and  then  remains 
unaltered  for  several  days.  This  reaction  is  cap- 
able of  detecting  one  part  of  strychnine  in  a 
million  parts  of  liquid.  Bbuoibb  similarly  treated 
acauires  an  orange  colour,  gradually  changing  to 
yeUow;  JfOBPHnrs,  olive  brown,  finally  brown; 
KABOOTIKB,  brown  cherry  red,  finally  wine  red; 
CODBiVB,  olive  green,  finally  brown;  qudiikb, 
pale  yellow;  oihghonikb  and  thbimb  remain 
colourless;  ybbatbibb  becomes  reddish  brown; 
▲TBOPiMB,  dingy  yellowish  brown;  solaninb, 
yellow  at  first,  finally  brownish ;  bxbtibb,  brown ; 
coLOHiciHB,  first  green,  then  dirty  brown ;  Axn- 
LXiTB,  after  a  long  time,  acquires  a  blue  colour 
extending  from  the  edges  inwards;  oomibb  be- 
comes light  vellow.  PiFBBiVB  colours  the  sul- 
phuric add  Mood  red,  and  is  tamed  dark  brown. 


almost  black  by  the  cerium  oxide''  {8oi 
toMn), 

**  Reaetiona  with  Picrie  Aoid,  This  add  is  s 
very  good  precipitant  for  alkaloids,  affording  a 
very  delicate  test  for  many  of  them,  and  may 
perhaps  also  serve  for  separating  them  one  from 
another.  The  precipitation  takes  place  even  in 
solutions  containing  a  large  excess  of  sulphuric 
add,  and  is  sometimes  complete.  Pree^tated 
are,  bbuoibb,  btbtghitivb,  ybbatbibb,  qursu 
DiKB,  onroHOBiBB,  and  meet  of  the  opium  alka^ 
loids"  (Roffer). 

The  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  alkaloida 
being  shown  by  any  of  the  preceding  methods,  a 
portion  of  the  origmal  dear  solution  or  powder, 
or  of  the  precipitates  or  filtrates  above  referred 
to,  must  be  treated  with  their  characteristic  teste, 
as  given  under  the  individual  notices  of  these 
articles,  so  as  to  set  at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  their 
identity.  No  single  test  must  ever  be  relied  on 
as  a  positive  proof.  The  presence  of  Bradne,  Mo^ 
phine,  and  Strychnine  may  be  determined  in  sub- 
stances which,  after  bdng  mixed  with  the  salts  of 
these  alkaloids,  have  undergone  the  acetous,  vinous, 
or  putrefactive  fermentation,  as  shown  by  Qrfila, 
MM.  Larocque  and  Thibierge,  and  many  other 
eminent  chemists  and  toxicologists,  and  confirmed, 
in  numerous  cases,  by  our  own  experiments. 
Opium  and  morphine  may  thus  be  readily  detected 
in  beer,  wine^  soup,  and  milk;  with  cocaine  the 
case  is  different,  it  must  be  sought  quickly,  as  in 
a  few  days  it  is  destroyed.  A  paper  by  Professor 
Dbagbnbobf  in  the  'American  Chemist'  for 
April,  1876,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

Ooncludinff  Semarks,  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  none  of  the  organic  bases  found  in  plants 
have  yet  been  formed  artificially,  although  several 
analogous  substances  have  been  thus  produced. 
Closdy  allied  to  the  alkaloids  there  also  exists  an 
extensive  series  of  neutral  proximate  prindples» 
which  differ  from  those  substances  chiefiy  in  the 
absence  of  basic  properties,  and  in  most  of  them 
being  destitute  of  nitrogen.  They  are  usually 
bitter,  and,  like  the  alkaloids^  generally  represent 
the  active  properties  of  the  plants  in  whidi  tb^ 
are  found ;  whilst  some  of  them  possess  consider- 
able medicinal  energy.  Of  this  kind  are  aspara- 
gin,  strophanthin,  daterin,  gentianin,  picrotoxin, 
salicin,  &c  These  two  clasMS  of  bodies,  though 
actually  distinct^  are  frequently  confounded.  1^ 
Alkali,  Oboabio  Basbs,  Poisobb,  Pboziicatb 

PbIBOIPLBS,  VsaBTABLBS,  NOMBVOLATUBB,  SlC,  ; 

also  the  individual  alkaloids  under  their  respective 
heads. 

Alkaloids  of  Aconite.  The  nature  of  the 
active  prindple  of  aconite  root  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Mesars. 
Qroves,  Wright,  and  Williams  contend  that  the 
Aeomtum  nofelhu  yields  an  active  crystalline 
alkaloid,  which  they  distinguish  as  AoonitimB^  and 
to  which  they  assign  the  formula  C^H^iNOif ; 
they  add  that  additionally  the  root  contains  more 
or  less  of  another  active  alkaldd,  which  they  term 
Pteudaeoniiine,  and  which  i»  represented  by  the 
formula  C^H^^NOu;  they  also  assert  that  the 
extract  of  the  roots  contains  varying  quantiUes  of 
certain  decomposition  products  resulting  from  the 
saponification  of  the  above  bases  by  the  adda» 
which  are  produced  by  the  breaking  np  of  part  of 
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the  aconitme.  Hie  name  of  theie  deoompotition 
products  is  Aeowime  and  Fs9ndae<mine.  Of  Aco- 
miimmf erase  they  reycftt  that  it  yields  a  oomparap 
tiTely  large  quantify  of  PBeudaeomUme  and  a 
mall  qosntity  of  AeonHime.  They  further  aArm 
that  the  so-called  acomtiiie  of  commeroe  is  a  mix- 
ture of  tme  acoEdtine  aod  pseudaoonitine  with 
variable  quantities  of  their  alteration  podncts, 
aoonixie  and  psendaoonine^  and  of  certain  amor- 
pbocBi  unnamed  alkaloids. 

Messn  Paul  and  Kingzett  contest  the  accn- 
lacy  of  these  deductions,  and  dispute  the  correct- 
nen  of  the  f  ormnla  given  to  aconitine.  Dr  Paul 
donbts  whether  the  alkaloid  to  which  the  active 
propertiea  of  the  root  are  ascribed  has  erer  yet 
heen  obtained  in  an  isolated  condition.  He  thinks 
it  probable  that  the  substance  obbuned  from  aco- 
nite root  waa  to  a  great  extent  a  lalt  of  an  acid, 
like  aoonitic  acid.  For  further  information  the 
reader  is  refeired  to  the  *  Pharmaceutical  Year- 
Book'  for  1878, 1874^  1876, 1876,  and  1877. 

ALXOTET.  4r«.  AvoHu'iA,  L.;  Oboa- 
nnsiy  Fr. ;  Qekajtit,  Qer.;  Ob^chavbt*, 
Drb'a  Ai.'KAnn,  D.  Bir'eLoaB*.  The  Amekti^sa 
iimeio"r%a  (Willd.;  Litkoipei^mmm  timeto'^fimm-^ 
linn.),  &  deciduous  herbaceous  plant,  belonging 
to  the  STat.  Order  Sor^iuacteB,  with  a  perennial, 
dark  blood-red  root — Sab.  Anm  Minor,  Greece, 
Hungary,  See,  It  is  also  largely  cultivated  in  the 
ne^hboorhood  of  Montpelliisr.    The  dried  root 

(ALKASST  BOOT;  BADIX  AKOHTTBJI,  B.   A.   TIKO- 

tobjlb)  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Levant.  It 
eontains  a  beautiful  blood-red  colour,  which  it 
fredy  gives  out  to  oils,  fsts,  wax,  spirits,  essences, 
and  similar  substances,  by  simply  infusing  it  in 
them,  and  is  consequently  much  emploved  to 
coloar  these  articles.  Wax  tinged  with  it,  and 
.  applied  <»  warm  marble,  stains  it  of  a  rich  flesh- 
eolonr,  which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  po>- 
MMes  eonaiderable  durability.  Its  spirituous 
tincture  also  imparts  a  deep  red  to  marble. 

Prop.-,  Jjre,  The  colouring  matter  of  alkanei 
was  regarded  by  Pelletier  as  a  fatty  add  (Air- 
CBiraic  acid)  ;  but  it  has  since  been  shown  to  be  a 
^edes  of  resin  (akohusinb,  PsxirDO-ALXAHiKB, 
t.-JlLkasjuu),  According  to  Dr  John,  good 
alkanet  root  contains  H  P^  <^«nt.  of  this  sub- 
■fesnoe.  Anchusine  melts  at  14/lf  Flahr. ;  is  scarcely 
solable  in  water,  to  which  it  only  imparts  a  dirty 
red  cokMir,  but  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  and 
acetic  add.  Alkalies  turn  it  blue.  It  is  found 
wholly  in  the  root-bark.  In  selecting  this  article, 
the  smaller  roots  should  therefore  be  chosen,  as 
they  possess  more  bark  than  the  larger  ones,  in 
pcopOTtion  to  their  weight.  Exposure  to  ammo- 
niacal  fumes,  or  even  lumdling  it  much  with  the 
fingers,  changes  its  red  to  a  crimson  or  purplish  hue. 

Uut,  Jj^e.  It  is  much  employed  by  druggets 
sod  perfumers  to  colour  oils,  lip-salves,  plasters, 
pomatums.  Sec. ;  by  vamish-makers,  to  tinge  their 
nunishes  and  lacquers;  by  itatuaries  to  stain 
marble;  by  dairy-farmers,  to  cobur  cheese;  by 
wine  merchants  and  bottlers  (in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture), to  stain  beforehand  the  corks  of  their  port- 
wine  bottles,  in  order  to  imitate  the  effects  of 
age,  and  as  colouring  and  flavouring  for  factitious 
port  wine ;  and  by  dyers  and  others.  A  species 
of  crimson  rouse  was  formerly  prepared  from  it 
(hence  its  nam^. 


AUiAnonr,  CfH^N^O,  which  occurs  in  the 
amniotic  fluid  of  the  cow,  is  found  in  minute  traces 
in  normal  urine  after  fresh  food,  and  is  more 
abundant  during  the  flrst  weeks  of  life  and  during 
pregnancy. 

Prop.  Shining,  prismatic  crystals,  decomposed 
by  ferments  into  urea,  ammonium  oxalate,  and 
carbonate,  and  another  as  yet  unknown  body. 

ALL-HEAL.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants  : 
the  mistletoe  (Pliny) ;  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the 
Opopouiuf  ckironium  ;  Valeriana  offleinaUt  s  mil- 
foil or  yarrow ;  Fmwellavul^ariM  (also  called  self- 
heal);  woundwort,  Stachve  palmetrie  {Oerard). 

ALLIA'CXOUS  (-sh'us)-  Sy.  Allia'cbvs, 
L.;  ALLIACi,  AlLIACi,  Fr.;  Kvoblauchabtio, 
Ac.,  Qer.  Garlick-like ;  an  epithet  applied  to 
substances  having  the  odour  or  properties  of  garlic 
or  onions. 

ABiaoeoBi  Plaatt.  Chives,  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
rocambole,  shallots,  Ac. 

ALUGA^OH.  8y.  Allioa'tio,  L.  In 
eommercial  arithmeiie,  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
price  or  value  of  mixtures,  and  for  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  that  must  be 
taken  to  produce  mixtures  of  any  given  price, 
value,  or  strength.  The  flrst  is  called  ALLIOA- 
TioH  icb'diai.  ;  the  second,  aixioatiob  altbbh'- 
ATB.  Its  prindples  and  applications  are  explained 
under  Mixtubbs  (Arithmetic  of). 

ALLOP'ATHT.  I^n.  Alloba'thia,  L.  (from 
dXXoc,  other,  different,  and  wdOoc,  taction  or 
dieease,  Or.) ;  Allopatbib,  Fr.  In  medicine,  the 
method  of  curing  disease  by  the  use  of  remedies 
which  tend  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  system, 
dther  differing  from,  opposed  to,  or  incompatible 
with  the  condition  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
disease  it  is  sought  to  core.  It  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  the  ordinary  system  of  medi- 
cal practice  from  homoeopathy  (which  eee).  Hence 
(an)  allob'athibt,  and  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tive ALLOPATH^IO  (allopath' icue,  L.). 

ALLOT'BOPT.  8yn.  Allot^bofibm,  Aixo- 
TBO'PIA,  AixoTBOPiB'MVS,  L.  Literally,  a  differ- 
ence in  character ;  another  form  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. In  ehemieiry,  a  term  invented,  by  Ber- 
zelius,  to  express  the  state  or  condition,  or  the 
change  of  character,  assumed  by  certain  substances 
at  different  temperatures,  or  under  different  treat- 
ment, whilst  their  nsture  and  composition  con- 
tinue the  same.  It  more  particularlv  relates  to 
colour,  hardness,  solubility,  texture,  tc.  Boron, 
carbon,  silicon,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus, 
afford  striking  examples  of  the  changes  here  re- 
ferred to. 

ALLOXAHTIV,  CgH^NA -i- 8H A  A  crvstal- 
line  substance  obtained,  among  other  methods,  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  uric  acid.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  compounds  known  as  the 
di-ureides.  When  heated  with  ammonia  it  is 
converted  into  murexide  (the  acid  ammonium  salt 
of  uric  acid),  which  yields  a  purple  solution.  See 
Ubio  Acid. 

ALLOT  (from  the  French  allier,  to  blend  or 
unite).  Syn.  Allugb,  Fr.;  Lboibvno,  Ybb- 
miOHUira  DrBOH  Schhblzsv,  Qer.  (See  the 
article  on  Allots  in  'Watt's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,'  2nd  edit.,  by  Professor  W.  Ramsay, 
which  has  been  freely  consulted.)  Alloys  are 
compounds  or  mixtures  of  the  metals  with  each 
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other;  those  containmg  mercury  are  termed 
amalgpams  (see  Ascalgams).  Some  metals,  when 
fused  together,  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
one  another,  e,g,  silver  with  g^ld,  copper,  or 
lead ;  others  do  not,  for  instance,  copper 
cannot  he  readily  united  with  iron.  It  usually 
happens,  however,  in  the  case  of  those  metals 
wMch  do  not  mix  completely  when  melted,  that 
the  one  takes  up  a  smaJl  quantity  of  the  other; 
thus  iron  ahsorhs  ^^^^  o^  ^^  weight  of  silver, 
with  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  alloy. 

Frep,  No  general  rules  can  he  given  for  the 
preparation  of  alloys,  which  must  he  referred  to 
individually  for  this.  Alloys  of  metals  which 
differ  greatly  in  fusihility  are  usually  prepared  hy 
adding  the  more  f  usihle  one,  either  in  the  molten 
state  or  unmelted  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to 
the  less  f  usihle,  the  latter  heing  itself  either 
melted  or  heated  to  the  lowest  possihle  tempera- 
ture at  which  union  will  take  place  between  the 
two.  The  fusion  is  usually  effected  under  a  flux^ 
so  as  to  avoid  volatilisation  and  exposure  of  the 
metals  to  the  air.  Thus,  in  melting  lead  and  tin 
together  for  solder,  resin  or  tallow  is  thrown 
upon  the  surface,  and  in  tinning  copper,  the 
sur&ce  is  rubbed  with  sal  ammoniac,  charcoal 
being  used  for  tiie  same  purpose  in  certain  other 


ProperiiM,  The  physical  properties  of  alloys 
are  in  some  cases  almost  the  mean  of  those  of 
their  constituent  metals,  but  in  other  cases  they 
differ  widely,  B,g.  in  the  case  of  the  alloys  pf 
copper  and  tin.  Matthiessen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  divides  all 
metals  into  two  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  which 
impart  to  an  alloy  their  own  physical  properties 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  present  in  the  alloy; 
and  (2)  those  which  do  not  come  under  this 
heading.  The  first  class  comprises  the  metals 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  cadmium,  and  the  second  in 
all  probability  the  other  metals.  The  alloys 
themselves  mav  likewise  be  divided  into  three 
groups : — (a)  those  made  from  metals  belonging 
to  class  (1;  ;  (5)  those  made  from  metals  of  class 
(1)  with  others  of  class  (2);  and  (c)  those 
made  with  metals  belonging  to  class  (2)  alone. 
Bloxam  and  Huntingdon  ('Metals')  consider 
that  alloys  in  all  probabili^  consist  usually  of 
definite  chemical  compounds  of  one  metal  with 
another,  dissolved  in  or  mingled  with  an  excess 
of  one  of  the  constituents  over  and  above  the 
quantity  which  is  actually  required  to  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  a  chemical  compound.  "  On 
the  whole  there  appears  to  be  a  marked  analogy 
between  alloys  and  solutions  "  {UafMojf), 


The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  generally 
lower  than  the  mean  melting  point  of  the  compo- 
nent metals,  and  it  usually  possesses  more  tena- 
city and  hardness  than  corresponds  to  the  moan 
of  its  constituents.  Matthiessen  found  that 
spirals  of  hard-drawn  wire  made  of  oopper, 
silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  become  nearly  straight- 
ened when  stretched  by  a  moderate  weighty  while 
wires  of  equal  dimensions  composed  of  copper-tin 
(12%  of  tin),  silver-pUtinum  (86%  of  plati- 
num), and  gold-copper  (84%  of  copper),  scarcely 
undergo  any  permanent  change  in  form  whon 
subjected  to  tension  by  the  same  wdght. 

The  same  diemist  gives  the  following  approxi- 
mate results  upon  the  tenacity  of  wires  of  certain 
metals  and  alloys  hwrd  drawn  through  the  same 
gauge  (No.  28) : 

lbs. 

Copper,  breaking  strain  for  double  wire  .  25 — ^80 
-  -  tj 
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On  the  other  hand,  their  malleability,  diie> 
tility,  and  power  of  resisting  oxygen  are  generally 
diminished.  The  alloy  formed  of  two  brittle 
metals  is  always  brittle;  that  of  a  brittle  and  a 
ductile  metal,  generally  so ;  and  even  two  ductile 
metals  sometimes  unite  to  form  a  brittie  com- 
pound. The  alloys  formed  of  metals  having  dif- 
ferent fusing-points  are  usnalW  malleable  whilst 
cold  and  brittle  whilst  hot.  The  action  of  the 
ur  on  alloys  is  generally  less  than  on  their  simple 
metals,  unless  ^e  former  are  heated.  A  mixture 
of  1  part  of  tin  and  8  parts  of  lead  is  scarcely 
acted  on  at  common  temperatures,  but  at  a  red 
heat  it  readily  takes  fire,  and  continues  to  bum 
for  some  time  like  a  piece  of  bad  turf.  In  like 
maimer,  a  mixture  of  tin  and  zinc,  when  strongly 
heated,  decomposes  both  moist  air  and  steam  mth 
almost  fearful  rapidity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  alloys  is  never  the  arith- 
metical mean  of  that  of  their  constituents,  and  in 
many  cases  considerable  condensation  or  expan- 
sion occurs  in  thmr  formation.  When  there  is  a 
strong  affinity  between  two  metals,  the  density  of 
their  alloy  is  generally  greater  than  the  calcu- 
lated mean,  and  vice  vered,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : 
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Allof$  having  a  drntniy 
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Oan  tlie booi  oT  Uidr  eonilikMaiii 
Copper  ind  Inamiith, 
M         paDactinm, 
M         tin. 

Gold  And  antimony^ 
biamnthy 
cobalt, 
tin. 

Lead  and  antimony, 
lUladinm  and  bismnth, 
Flatinnm  and  molybdeniuny 
Slyer  and  antimony, 
.  M        bUmnth, 

»       lead, 

»       tin, 

..       one 


" Sreiy  alloy,"  nya  Dr  Ure,  "is,  in  reference 
to  tike  arts  and  mannfactares,  a  new  metal,  on 
aoooimtof  ita  chemical  and  phymcal  propeitiei. 
Anit  field  here  remaina  to  be  explored*  Very 
iHght  modificationa  often  conttitnte  very  vain- 
lUle  improTementa  npon  metallic  bodiea."    See 


htm  tium  tb« BMui  of  Uwnr  ecMwUineBtii 
Gold  and  Copper, 

iridium, 

iron, 

lead, 

nickel, 

■liver, 
Iron  and  antimony, 

bUmnth, 

lead. 
Nickel  and  anenic, 
Silver  and  copper. 
Tin  and  antimony, 

lead, 

palladinm. 
Zinc  and  antimony. 
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AVALTHS,  ASf  ATIKO,  BXAM,  BlOVZB,  BlIOTRO- 
TTPB,  GXBXAK  SiLYBB,  GOXJ>,  MbtAU,  SPBOIBIO 

Gbayitt,  kc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  conititnents  of 
the  more  important  alloys : 


Table  qf  ike  principal  AllojfM, 

(ibr  the  proportions  of  the  oompcment  metals,  refer  to  the  alloys  under  their  respective  heads.) 

Namb«.  CoMBiMiae  IIstau. 

Aibasa See  German  silver. 

AimiBirK-BBOVBB Copper  and  aluminium. 

Amaioaxb Mercury  and  other  metals. 

Baxh-xbial Copper  and  zinc 

Bul-xbtaIi Copper  and  tin. 

Beam       .      ' Copper  and  zinc. 

Bbitabbia-mxtal Tin  with  antimony,  copper,  and  bismuth. 

Bbobzb 1^  and  copper. 

CtfyoB-KBTAL Tin  and  copper. 

BxnoH  eo£D Copper  and  sine. 

Pdrblb  mbtak Bismuth,  lead,  and  tin. 

QmuB  SiLYBB Copper,  nickel,  and  sine,  with  sometimes  a  little  iron 

and  tin. 

^^aji  {Hamdar^        .....  Gold  with  copper. 

»    (old  Hamdard) Gold  with  copper  and  silver. 

Gmr-XBTAi* See  cannon-metal. 

lioiAic  GOLD Copper  and  zinc. 

^;»OLir 

P^iWTBB  ieimmon) Tin  and  lead. 

M      yb^ei) Tin  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

Pto-MBTAL,  CiKnc-MBTAL  ....  Copper  and  lead,  with  sometimes  a  little  zinc. 

QnBB^S  XBTAJj Tin  with  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 

Shot-kbtaIi Lead  with  a  little  arsenic. 

SiLVBB  {jdamdard) Silver  and  copper. 

SoiDiB Tin  and  lead. 

SpiGULiTic-iCBTAii Tin,  copper,  and  arsenic. 

SiBBBOTTFB-XBTAii Lead,  antimony,  and  bismuth. 

ToMBAp,  Bb3>  TOxbac       ....  Copper  and  zinc. 

tJPnsik See  Britannia  metal. 

Tm-XBTAL Lead  and  antimony. 

WBincoppBB(Pacifcf(M^;  WTdteTombao)  Copper  and  arsenic. 


AQqr  which  Xxpandi  on  Cooling.  Lead  9 
psrtt,  antimony  2  parts,  bismuth  1  ^ut.  Useful 
fw  repairing  defects  in  small  castings. 

ALL'SnCE.    See  Pixbvto. 

HLV'yUL.  (-Poov'-s^).  8^  Aixu"- 
TiouB^j  ALur^TiXTB,  L. ;  s'ALLTmov,  Fr.    In 


geology,  applied  to  partial  deposits  of  mud,  sand, 
gravel,  &c.,  left  by  rivers  and  floods  upon  land 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  water;  in 
agriculture,  applied  to  soils  so  formed  or  de- 
posited.     

ALLVTIUTK,    [L.,  Eng.]    8gn,    Ajllvyiov, 
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Fr.;  AKFLdBsmre,  ANSOHWB]acuN&,  Ger.  In 
geol,  and  ctgr,,  allnvial  deposit  or  soil.  See 
Soils,  &c. 

AL'IYL  (CjH,y,  =  CHj-CH-CH,.  l^che- 
mittry,  the  radicle  of  a  number  of  compounds 
containing  sulphur,  which  form  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  many  essential  oils,  e,  g,  oil  of  asafoe- 
tida,  of  garlic,  of  horse-radish,  of  mustard,  of 
onions,  Ac.  Thus  oil  of  garlic  contains  allyl  sul- 
phide, {Cfi^^,  and  oil  of  mustard  allyl  iso- 
thiocyanate,  CS-NCsH^  (see  Oil  op  Gablic  and 
Oil  ov  MubtabdV  The  radicle  allyl  does  not 
itself  exist  in  the  free  state. 

ALHOVD  (ah'-miind).  Syn,  Amyg'dala 
falso  -us,  -UK*),  L. ;  AiTAimB,  Fr.;  Makdel, 
Ger.,  Dut.,  Dan.,  Swed.  The  '  almond- tree ' 
{amy^dahu  commufnis.  Linn.;  Ph.  L.,  E.,  and 
D. ;  Amandier,  Fr.f),  a  tree  of  the  nat.  ord. 
BosacesB,  indigenous  to  Persia,  Syria,  and  the 
north  of  Africa,  but  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
southern  Europe.  The  almond-tree  is  about  the 
size  of  the  peach-tree,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  appearance.  It  is  incapable  of  ripening  its 
fruit  in  this  oountTV*  and  is,  therefore,  only  grown 
here  for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers. 
There  are  several  varieties,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  so  named 
from  the  flavour  of  the  seed  or  kemeL  Those, 
for  the  most  part,  resemble  each  other  in  appear- 
ance. De  CandoUe  ('  Prodromus,'  ii,  6dO)  gives 
five  varieties  of  this  species : — A.  ama^'sa  (bitter' 
almond);  A.  bul'om  (sweet  a,);  A.  KEAGILIS 
{tender-ehelled  a.);  A.  kacbooab'pa  {large- 
firuited  a.,  piitafchio  a.,  euUama  a.) ;  A.  febsi- 
oo'Ydbs  {peach  a.). 

Almond.  Per'sian.    The  Peach. 

AL'KOFDS.  8gn.  AMTd'SALJi,  L. ;  Amasdbs, 
Fr. ;  Mavdbln,  Ger.  The  seed  or  kernels  of  the 
almond-tree.  They  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
both  in  the  shell  (ahto'daub  cum  putak'inb, 
-¥n-c,  L.),  and  shelled  (ahyodaljb,  L.).  In  the 
retail  shops,  most  commonly  in  the  latter  form. 
Those  rancid,  broken,  or  worm-eaten  should  be 
rejected. 

Almonds,  Bitt'er.    8gn,  Aktg'daljs  ama^'es, 

L.;  AlCYGDALA  AMABA,  Ph.  E.;  AirA2n>S8 
Ah^bbs,  Fr.;  Bittbbb  mandeln,  Ger.  A 
variety  imported  from  Mogador,  chiefly  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  the  bitter  flavour,  and 
when  rubbea  with  water,  the  odour  of  peach- 
kernels.  They  are  also  smaller  and  thicker  than 
the  sweet  almond. 

Uteet  ^c»  Bitter  almonds  are  used  to  relieve 
the  flavour  of  sweet  almonds,  to  clear  muddy 
water,  and  to  flavour  confectionery,  liqueurs,  kc. 
By  pressure*  they  yield  their  bland  -oil  (oil  of 
ALHOHDfl ;  o'lbvx  amtq'daljb,  L.)  ;  the  resulting 
cake  (BITTEB-A.  CABB;  PLAOBli'TAA.  AHABJS,  L.) 

is  distilled  for  the  volatile  oil  (bbsektial  oil  of 
A. ;  o.  A.  A.,  L.),  and  is  afterwards  again  pressed 
into  cakes  (a.-oabb),  and  used  to  fatten  pigs,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Bitter  almonds  are  now  seldom 
employed  in  medicines,  although  it  is  said  that 
they  have  cured '  intermittents '  when  bark  had 
failed  {BergiMM),  and  that  their  emulsion  has  been 
found  usef id  in  pulmonary  and  dyspeptic  affections, 
whooping-cough,  and  asthma ;  and  externally  as  a 
lotion  in  acne.  {Thomeon.)  In  larg^e  quantities 
they  are  poisonous,  and  even  in  the  smallest  quan-  | 


tities  have  been  known  to  produce  nettie-raah 
{urticaria)  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  (see 
Amtodalin  and  Emulsin).  They  have  long 
been  in  repute  as  an  antidote  to  intoxication. 
The  ancient  bacchanals  chewed  them  at  tfa^r 
orgies,  to  lessen  the  effects  of  wine,  and  to  enable 
them  to  take  it  in  larger  quantities  with 
impunity. 

Almonds,  Blanehed'  (bULncht'-).  8gn.  AiCTo'- 
DALJS  DBOOBTIOA'TJB,  L.  Almonds  from  which 
the  husk  or  seed-coat  has  been  removed.  This 
is  effected  by  soaking  them  for  a  short  time 
in  warm  water,  until  the  skin  can  be  easily 
removed  by  pressure  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger.  They  are  then  peeled,  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  drained,  and  dried.  When  intended  for 
the  table  the  last  is  effected  by  wiping  them  with 
a  soft  towel ;  but  when  they  are  intended  to  be 
powdered,  or  kept,  they  are  dried  by  a  very  gentle 
lieat  in  a  rtove,  or  in  the  sun. 

Almonds,  Burnt'.  Sgn,  Roasted  almovdb; 
Alkond  ooffbb.  Used  to  colour  and  flavour 
liqueurs  and  confectionery;  and  formerly,  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee. 

Almonds,  Cudda  Pah.  The  kernels  of  Bm- 
chania  latifolia,  Boxb.  They  resemble  pistachio 
nuts,  and  are  largely  used  in  Indian  native  sweet- 
meats ;  an  oU  is  extracted  from  them.  The  fruit 
has  a  sweetish  add  flavour,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
hill  tribes  in  the  central  provinces.  The  bark  is 
used  for  tanning. 

Almonds,  Gnia'na.  (gAe-a^nJH)  g  hard.  Brasil- 
nuts. 

Al'monds,  In'dian.  The  fruit  of  Terminalia 
catappa,  Linn.  They  are  oleaginous,  and 
nutritious;  and  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
almonds. 

Almonds,  Ja'va  O'aA'-).  The  nuts  or  kernels  of 
Canarium  commune,  Linn.  They  are  eaten, 
made  into  bread,  and  pressed  for  their  oil. 

Almonds,  Sweet'.  8yn,  Almovdb;  Aicto'- 
DALJI,  L,  ;  A.  DITLCBS,  Ph.  D. ;  Amxgdala,  a. 
Jobdab'ioa,  Ph.  L. ;  A.  dulcis.  Ph.  £.,  k  Ph.  L. 
1836 ;  Amandeb,  Axahdes  douobs,  Fr. ;  Susbx 
MAin>BLir,  Ger.  These  are  the  well-known  dessert 
or  table  fruit  of  the  name,  and  are  the  kind  always 
referred  to  when  '  almonds '  (simply)  are  spoken  of 
or  ordered. 

Comm,  Var,  1.  JoB'DAir  Alicokds,  which  are 
the  finest,  and  are  imported  from  Malaga.  Of 
these  there  are  two  kinds;  the  one,  above  an  inch 
in  length,  flat»  and  with  a  clear  brown  cutide, 
sweet»  mucilaginous,  and  rather  tough ;  the  other 
more  plump,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  brittle^  but 
equally  sweet  with  the  former.  2.  Valbn'tia  a. 
(which  come  next  in  quality)  are  about  |ti>s  of  an 
inch  broad,  not  quite  an  indi  long,  round  at  one 
end,  and  obtusely  pointed  at  the  other,  fiat^  of  a 
dingv  brown  colour,  with  a  dusty  cuticle.  3. 
Bab'sabt  and  Ita'liak  a.,  which  resemble  the 
latter,  but  are  generally  smaller  and  less  flattened. 
4.  A  variety,  of  medium  quality,  imported  in  has- 
kets  from  Spain. 

Veee,  ^c.  Sweet  almonds  are  nutritive,  emol- 
lient, and  demulcent ;  but  f  requentiy  disagree  with 
weak  stomachs.  The  husk  is  apt  to  occasion  in- 
digestion and  nausea.  Owing  to  a  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy of  some  habits,  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea, 
osdematous   swelling  of   the  face,  axid  urticaria 
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(wMe-ratk),  mmeiameB,  though  feldom,  follow 
tiwieaf  noUaachedalinondk  Bbmched  almonds 
do  not  prodace  these  incDHTeiiieiicesy  snd  therefore 
iboiild  he  preferred  for  the  table.  In  medi^ims, 
ahnnnds  are  employed  chiefly  under  the  form  of 
enakHm,  confection,  inc.,  and  to  snspend  oily  tub- 
itanoes  in  water.  Their  iiaee  for  dieteticai  pur- 
poses sre  well  known.  Prepaimtions  of  them  are 
ako  employed  as  ooemetics.  The  cake  left  after 
CEprenng  the  oil  (almord-cass)  is  used  for 
wishing  the  skin,  which  it  is  said  to  render 
besstifolly  soft  and  dear.  See  Aucoin)  Pabtb,  Ac. 

Ahnoada,  Wild.  Froits  of  Brabejmm  HeUaitm, 
Thh.,  a  natire  of  Sooth  Africa,  where  the  seeds 
are  eaten  raw,  and  when  roasted  and  groond  used 
IS  a  tnbstitote  for  coffee. 

AL'OB  (itt'-o).  %».  Ai'OE  (-o-e),  U,  Fr.  (or 
Awia),  Ger.,  ItaL,  Sp.,  Belg.,  Dan.,  Dut.,  Swed. 
Thetloe-tree.  In  hotaagf,  a  genns  of  plants  of 
flie  nat.  ofd.  LiliacesB  (DC).  The  species,  of  which 
there  axe  serezml,  are  snccnlent  plants  or  small 
trees  with  endogenous  stems,  and  stiif,  fleshy,  hard, 
pointed  leares,  abonnding  in  a  purgative  principle 
(iLOls),  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  either 
evaporating  tlie  expresied  juice  or  the  decoction. 
Thqr  are  all  natireB  of  warm  climates,  and  most 
of  them  are  indigenous  to  sou^em  Africa. 

JSBsi.  AgkUam  (aloe-trees),  were  known  to  the 
acted  historiaiia;  and  both  the  plant  and  the  inspis- 
nted  iniee  are  described  by  Dioscorides  (Lib.  iii, 
c  xxt)  and  PKny  (*  Hist  Nat,'  lib.  xxvii,  c.  v). 

lke$,  ifc.  In  Africa,  the  leaves  of  the  Quinea 
■loe  an  made  into  ropes,  fishing-lines,  bow-strings, 
itockings,  hammocks,  Ac.  The  leaves  of  another 
■pedes  are  used  to  catch  and  hold  rain-water.  The 
expressed  juice  and  decoction  are  also  used  tir^  the 
BataveBSs  a  diataff.  (Yideta/Va.)  Comparative 
trisls,  made  in  Paris,  of  the  strength  of  cordage 
■ad  cables  f omaed  of  hemp,  and  of  the  aloe  from 
Algiers  are  said  to  have  shown  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  latter.  Fabroni  obtuned  a  fine  violet 
coknr  from  the  recent  juice  of  the  aloe,  which  has 
Wa  prc^NMcd  aa  a  dye  for  silk.  ('  Annales  de 
Chnnie,'  zzt,  306.) 

11n,  Amerioua.  The  J^aoe  am^rieana,  Linn. 
is  a  plant  unconnected  with  the  preceding,  and 
lidoDging  to  the  nat.  ord.  Brom^iaces.  It  is 
foond  in  all  parts  of  tropical  America,  and  is  largely 
cultivated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
vkI  len  frequently,  as  an  exotic  plant  in  this 
ooonti^.  It  grows  to  tiie  height  of  about  20  feet, 
sad  tskes  many  years  to  produce  its  gigantic  and 
Bsgniftcent  pyramid  of  flowers ;  shortiy  after  which 
it  perishes,  euaosted,  as  it  were,  by  its  efforts  in 
mowing  its  rare  beauty  on  the  floral  world.  The 
▼olgar  belief  is  that  it  blossoms  only  once  in  a 
ceatury ;  but,  as  stated  by  the  late  Mr  Loudon,  it 
flowers  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  culture 
bestowed  on  it.  Its  sap  yields  a  kind  of  honey 
(iGAVB  Honr),  and  by  fermentation  an  intoxi- 
Gsting  liquor  (fuxqub)  ;  the  desiccated  juice,  mixed 
with  wood  ashes,  is  used  as  soap,  and  lathers 
dther  with  sea  or  fresh  water;  leaf-fibre,  used  as 
hemp  to  make  thread  and  twine. 

U'OE-XXSDr.  Syn.  Rbsi'na  Al'obs,  L. 
The  resinous  matter  deposited  by  a  decoction  of 
■lAes  as  it  cools. 

iV«p.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Boil  aloes,  1  part,  in 
vster,  8  partsy  and  allow  the  decoction,  strained 


whilst  hot,  to  repose  until  the  next  day ;  then  wash 
the  deposited  SBsnr,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentie  heat. 
It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  aloin  and  oxidised 
extractive. 

AIi'018  (-oxe).  S^  BiTT^BB  ALOXSt ;  Al'ob 
(-o-e),  L.;  ALoiB,  Svo  d'Alo^b,  Fr.;  AlOB, 
OLAVSiirBB  Alob,  Oer.  (Also  see  Alob  above,) 
The  inspissated  juice  or  extract  of  several  species 
of  aloe. 

Coflip.,  JPnp,,  ^e.  Aloes  is  a  complex  rerinons 
substance  containing  a  body  called  aloin,  which  is 
its  active  or  purgative  principle.  It  is  completely 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol  or  rectified 
spirit  The  de<»ction  deposits  an  impure  resin  or 
resinoid  on  cooling. 

JPkyt.  Eff,y  U99»,  4^.  Aloes  is  a  tonic  stimn* 
lating  purgative,  in  doses  of  8  to  6  gr.;  whilst 
even  1  or  2  gr.  seldom  fail  to  produce  one  motion 
without  pain  or  inconvenience.  It  is  considered 
highly  serviceable  in  hypochondriacal,  hysterical, 
and  dyspeptic  affections,  particulary  in  phlegmatic 
habits,  and  in  cases  arising  from  deficiency  of  bile. 
As  an  emmenagogue,  and  a  vermifuge,  few  medi- 
cines are  more  valuable.  It  acts  on  the  huge 
intestines,  and  principally  on  the  rectum;  and 
therefore  should  be  administered  with  caution,  or 
only  in  small  doses,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to 
prolapsus  or  piles,  and  in  cases  where  uterine 
stimulants  (as  in  pregnancy,  Ac.)  would  be  im- 
proper. "  It  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  that 
it  operates  almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a  small 
as  in  a  large  dose ;  and  one  or  two  grains  wUl  pro- 
duce one  considerable  dejection,  and  twenty  grains 
will  do  no  more,  except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose 
(case)  the  operation  will  be  attended  with  griping, 
Ac.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for  habitual  oostive- 
ness."  (CulUn,)  Many  of  the  effects  complained 
of  arise  from  its  slow  solubility  in  the  prime  visi, 
and  may  be  obviated  by  administering  it  in  a 
liquid  form,  or  in  a  solid  form  combined  with  soap, 
which  renders  it  freely  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the 
stomach. 

Aloes  is  more  frequently  taken  than,  perhaps, 
any  known  purgative.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  a  majority  of  the  aperient  medicines 
prescribed  by  the  Faulty,  and  forms  the  principal 
ingredient  of  nearly  all  the  advertised  purgative, 
antibilious,  and  universal  pills  of  the  nostrum- 
mongers.  The  fact  of  aloetic  pills  not  acting  until 
about  8  to  10  hours  after  being  swallowed—- so  that 
if  taken  on  retiring  to  rest  at  night  they  do  not 
generally  disturb  the  patient  before  the  usual  time 
of  rising  in  the  morning — has  contributed  more 
than  anything  else  to  make  such  remedies  popular 
with  parties  whose  habits  or  business  avocations 
would  be  otherwise  interfered  with. 

Aloes  is  also  extensively  used  in  veterinajry 
practice.  It  is  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
purgative  for  the  horse  of  the  whole  materia 
meifica ;  but  is  less  to  be  depended  on  for  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs.  Barbadoes  aloes  is  the  best  for 
this  purpose.  Cape  aloes  is,  however,  often  em- 
ployed, when  l-4th  more  must  be  given. — jDom 
(of  the  former),  for  a  hobsb,  4  to  8  dr. ;— cattlb, 
3  to  6  dr.  (followed  by  a  purging  drench) ;  — HOai, 
6  to  15  gr.;— BHBBF,  16  to  30  gr.;— D008  (small 
ones),  10  to  30  gr.  (middle-sized)  20  to  44,  or  even 
60  gr.,  (Urge)  f  to  1  dr.,  or  even  2  dr. 

Aloes  is  aJso  used  in  dyeing;  and  as  a  colouring 
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matter  in  stains,  lacquers,  and  vamisbes.  Aloes, 
and  several  of  its  preparations,  are  employed  to 
adolterate  porter. 

Var,  These,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
reputed  medicinal  value,  are — Socotrine,  Hepatic, 
Barbadoes,  Cape,  &c ;  and  alphabetically,  as  given 
below : 

Aloes,  Baiba'does.  Syn,  Aloes  nr  Qoitbdb  ; 
Al'oe  babbadbn'sis,  L.,  Ph.  Brit.  Imported 
from  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica,  usually  in  gourds ; 
sometimes  in  boxes.  The  best  is  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  cut  leaf  of  Aloevulgnf'ri9;  an  inferior 
quality  is  prepared  from  the  decoction. — Char.,  Sfc, 
Opaque,  lustreless,  of  a  liver  colour,  a  little  tending 
to  black,  with  a  bitter  nauseous  taste,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  odour,  especially  when  breathed  on ; 
powder  a  dull  olive-yellow.  It  is  the  *  hepatic ' 
aloes  of  most  continental  writers,  and  said  to  be 
the  'AXoi}  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  more  active  than 
the  other  varieties  of  aloes ;  but  is  also  more  apt 
to  occasion  haamorrhoids,  and  to  gripe,  than  any 
of  them. 

Aloes,  CaValline  (-line).  Syn,  Fcbt'id  aloes, 
HoBSB  A.;  Aloe  oaballi^va,  A.  Guikibs'sis, 
L. ;  ALOJbS  OABALLIN,  Fr.  From  Aloe  In'dica 
(Cy Skaughne^My)  ;  or  from  Aloe  tpicafta  by  long 
and  careful  boiling.  (Lindley.)  Used  only  by 
farriers.    Scarcely  known  in  English  commerce. 

Aloes,  Cape.  Syn,  Alob  Capek'bis,  A.  lu'cida 
(Geiffer),  L.  Imported  from  the  Cai)e  of  Good 
Hope,  and  obtained  from  Aloe  tpica'ta,  and  other 
Cape  species.  Odour  stronger  and  even  more  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  Barbadoes  aloes;  colour 
deep  greenish-brown ;  appearance  shining  and 
resinous;  fracture  genendly  glassy;  powder  a 
lively  greenish-yellow ;  almost  completely  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  decoction  paler  than  that  of  other 
kinds.  It  is  weaker  than  Barbadoes  or  even 
hepatic  aloes,  and  is  more  apt  to  gripe,  &c.,  than 
the  latter.  A  finer  kind,  known  as  'BeiheUdorp 
alo99,*  imported  from  Algoa  Bay,  is  more  of  a 
liver  colour,  and  softer  than  the  preceding,  and 
hence  often  called  Cape  hepatic- aloes. 

Aloes,  Hepatic.  Syn,  Bombay'  Aloes*,  East- 
Ibdia  a.*,  Liteb-coloubbd  Soootbhtb  a.*  ; 
Alob  hbpat'ica,  Ph.  L.  &  D. ;  A.  Iw'dica,  Ph. 
E.  Imported  from  Bombay  and  Madras.  It  is 
usually  said  to  be  obtained  from  "  uncertain  species 
of  aloes ;"  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  "  the 
juice  of  the  Socotrine  aloes  plant  which  has  been 
solidified  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat" 
(Pereira,  •  Elem.  Mat.  Med.  and  Therap.,'  vol.  ii, 
188,  4th  ed. ;  *  Pharm.  Joum.,'  vol.  xi). — Char,, 
^e.  **  Opaque,  of  a  liver  colour,  bitter  taste,  and 
an  unpleasant  odour."  (Ph.  L.)  It  is  less 
odorous,  darker  coloured,  and  more  opaque  than 
Socotrine  aloes;  its  powder  has  also  a  duller 
colour,  and  weak  spirit  leaves  much  undissolved 
matter.  Its  decoction  on  cooling  frequently  de- 
posits a  yellow  powder.  The  finer  and  brighter 
varieties  of  hepatic  aloes  are  commonly  sold  for 
'  Socotrines,'  and  their  medicinal  virtues  are  nearly 
similar.     (See  heUno,) 

Aloes,  In'dian  (various): — 1.  Deep  brown  or 
black,  very  opaque,  and  less  soluble  than  ordinary 
aloes.  Scarcely  known  in  commerce. — 2.  Several 
varieties  ranging  in  character  from  *  Cape  aloes  ' 
to  'hepatics,'  and  occasionally  to  'Barbadoes,' 
obtained  from  several  species. 


Aloes,  Mo'cha  (-kXA).  Sgn,  Alob  db  MochJU 
L.  Imported  from  Muscat.  An  inferior  kind 
of  Indian  aloes.  {Chriaiiton.)  It  is  obtained 
from  the  same  plant  as  produces  genuine  hepatic 
aloes.  {LtAdley.)  It  holds  an  intermediate 
position  between  *  Cape'  and  '  hepatics,'  but  con- 
tains much  impurity ;  the  latter  often  amonntiii^ 
to  upwards  of  25% .  Some  specimens  are,  how- 
ever, of  excellent  quality.  When  melted  and 
'  doctored,'  it  is  sold  for  Barbadoes,  hepatic,  and 
even  Socotrine  aloes. 

Aloes,  Soc'otrine  (tiln;  sfik'-J).  3yn.  Soc*- 
otobinb  alobs,  Smyb'ka  a.,  Tub'kbt  x-t 
Bombay  a.,  E.  Iin>iAir  a.,  Zaitzibab,  a.  ;  Alox 
Socotbi'na,  Ph.  B.;  Aloe,  Ph.  L.,  1886;  A. 
Socotoei'na,  Ph.  E.  "  The  juice  of  the  cut  leaf 
of  various  species  hardened  by  the  air."  Genuine 
Socotrine  aloes  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
obtained  from  Aloe  Perryi;  but  is  referred  by 
De  Candolle  to  a  distinct  species.  A,  Soeoiri'nmg 
and  by  Martins,  also  to  A.  purpwra^eent.  Fat* 
merly  this  variety  was  brought  from  the  Island 
of  Socotra  or  Zocotora  (hence  the  name),  by  way 
of  Smyrna  and  Malta;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  odh* 
tained  from  Bombay  and  Zanzibar. — Char.,  <fv. 
Colour  garnet- red  to  golden-red;  smell  peculiar 
and  aromatic,  not  unlike  a  decaying  russet  apple. 
especiaUy  when  fresh-broken,  or  breathed  on,  or 
warmed ;  teste  permanently  and  intensely  bitter  ; 
fracture  smooth  and  resinous;  softens  in  the 
hand,  and  becomes  adhesive,  yet  retains  consider- 
able brittleiiess ;  powder  bright  golden-yellow 
colour ;  central  portions  of  the  lumps  often  soft, 
especitdly  when  first  imported.  "  It  is  brittle, 
bitter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic odour.  Light  permeates  thin  recently 
broken  laminae."  *'  In  thin  pieces,  translnoent 
and  garnet  red ;  almost  entirely  soluble  in  proof 
spirit." 

Socotrine  aloes  are  always  preferred  for  medi* 
cinal  purposes,  and  are  the  only  variety  used  in 
perfumery,  varnishes,  and  other  nice  purposes  in 
the  arts. 

Aloes,  Strained.  S^,  Melted  Aloes  ;  Alob 
oola'ta,  L.  Froo.  1.  The  aloes  are  melted  in 
a  copper  pan,  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  waters 
bath,  and  are  then  pressed  through  a  strong  hair 
or  wire  sieve,  and  allowed  to  cool. 

2.  As  above,  but  with  the  addition  of  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water ;  the  decoction  being 
strained  and  evaporated. 

Obe.  Mocha,  Indian,  and  other  common  aloes, 
treated  in  this  way  and  coloured,  are  frequently 
sold  for  melted  or  strained  '  Socotrines '  and 
'hepatics.'  The  colouring  matter  usually  em- 
ployed is  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  iron  (ses* 
qnioxide),  or  Venetian  red,  in  very  fine  powder 
with,  sometimes,  a  little  annatto.  This  fraud  is 
not  readily  detected  by  mere  inspection,  by  those 
unaccustomed  to  these  matters;  and  hence  the 
impunity  with  which  it  is  perpetrated. 

The  object  in  melting  aloes  is  to  deprive  it  of 
the  foreign  matters,  as  sand,  leaves,  pieces  of 
wood,  &c.,  which  the  commoner  kinds  generally 
contain  in  large  quantities.  The  action  of  the 
heat  drives  off  much  of  their  nauseous  smell,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  deepens  their  colour,  and 
renders  their  appearance  more  translucent  and 
resinous,  to  the  disguise  of  their  original  nature. 
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The  opentiaiiyOii  the  large  scale,  is  osnaUy  carried 
OQ  st  mgbt,  in  consequence  of  the  horribly 
nanaeoas  fnnkes  erolredy  which  ntay  be  smelt  at  a 
great  difltaaoe^  and  contaminate  the  clothes  of 
those  engaged  in  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

AL'OES  HIMP.  A  plant  growing  in  Pern,  the 
Best  and  West  Indies,  and  Mexico  {A.  amerieana, 
A.  ftfi^para,  A.  fmiida,  i^e.),  where  the  leuf  is 
eaUxrated  for  its  fihre^  which  is  generally  of  a 
yellDwiah-white  oolonr,  and  used  for  rope^making. 

AL'OXS  WOOD.    £jf«.    Al'ob-wood;  Eaoli- 

▼ODD;  kBkL'lOCBJSM.  (-kum),   Llo'lTUlC  AL'OES, 

L  i&al'loohi,  L.  ▲.  Ts^'si,  L.  Aq'uixji,  L.  ab- 

FU'AZHI,  L.;    A«ALLOCHB,   BOIB  D'ALOiis,  Fr. ; 

AiiOlsoiz,  Ger.;  Cai.aji'bao,  CaIiAM^bouc,  Ind. ; 
iTLO-AL'ofsf.  A  name  applied  to  the  wood  of 
Mkt^flon  agdtlodimm.  Lam.,  a  leguminous 
tne  of  Cochin  China  ;  and  to  that  of  AqMillaria 
agalMka,  Roxb.«  and  A.  av<^ta.  Lour.,  trees  of 
tnfiieal  Asia,  belonging  to  a  different  Nat.  Order. 
CkUed  KATTroAJtu  by  the  Malays,  and  Aktaw 
bj  the  Burmese.  Both  are  highly  fragrant  and 
iRNBatic;  used  in  fumigations  and  pastilles,  and 
oecs&ooally  by  cabinet  makers  and  in-layers. 
Hie  enentlal  oil  of  the  wood,  dissoWed  in  spirit, 
was  regarded  by  Hoffmann  as  one  of  the  best 
eoniials  and  inrigorants  known.  The  same  has 
aiK  been  said  of  a  tinctnre  of  its  resin. 

The  aune  name  and  synonyms  are  popularly 
^ipfied  to  the  resia  of  the  abore  woods  (alobb- 
vtMn>  BBBcr),  of  which  there  are  two  rarieties : 
tke  ODB,  fight  and  porous,  and  filled  with  a  highly 
fragnyit  resinoua  substance;  the  other,  denser 
■ad  less  resinona.  It  is  an  oily  concretion  in  the 
oeiitre  oi  the  tree,  the  result  of  disease,  which 
giadnsnT  hardens,  and,  in  time,  kills  it.  It  is 
^f^  fragrant,  and  is  said  to  be  nervine,  ce- 
plAhc,  caidiac,  and  stimulant.  The  powder  is 
ngaided  as  totiyk  and  astringent.  Of  all  perfumes 
tlus  is  said  to  be  the  one  most  esteemed  by  orien- 
tal natioBS. 

ALUBTIC.  8^,  Alobt'ioub,  L.;  ALoi- 
noirs,  Fr.  Of  or  belonging  to  aloes.  In  medi- 
t^,  fikmrmaejft  ^^*  applied  to  any  preparation 
cinitaiBing  aloes  as  a  characteristic  ingredient; 
Bade  or  obtained  from  aloes.  Substantively,  an 
sioetie  medicine. 

AIQS  TUE.  Alob  diohotoma,  L.  A  native 
of  Namaqualand,  S.  W.  Tropical  Africa. 

Al'Onr  (-o-Tn).  CuHaOy.  [Eiig.,  Fr.]  Syn, 
Al'ois  ;  ALoriTA,  I«.  The  Messrs  T.  k  U.  Smith, 
qI  Edinburgh^  have  applied  this  name  to  a  crys- 
taOioe  substance,  which  they  assert  to  be  the  pure 
oithartic  principle  of  aloes.  Their  process  is  to 
^nporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  in  vacuo, 
ft  lolation  obtained  by  exhausting  a  mixture  of 
ftloei  sad  sand,  with  cold  water,  and  then  to  set 
it  iaide  for  a  few  days.  The  resulting  dark  crys- 
WHiie  mass  is  purified  by  pressure  between  folds 
^  bibnkms  p^wr,  and  repeated  crystallisation 
tnoi  hot  water.  Barbadoes  aloes  are  commonly 
ved  for  the  purpose;  but  soft  or  semi-liquid 
Socotrine  aloes,  or  the  unevaporated  Socotrine- 
^^  juiee,  is  probably  its  best  source.  Tilden 
giTei  the  following  process  for  the  prerparation  of 
^^:— The  aloes  crushed  small  is  to  be  dissolved 
m  nine  or  ten  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water 
*^^diM  with  snh>hnric  acid.  After  cooling  and 
■tudiag  for  a  lew  hoorB»  the  clear  liquid  is 


decanted  from  the  resin,  and  evaporated.  The 
concentrated  solution  deposits  a  mass  of  yellow 
crystals,  which  can  be  purified  by  washing,  pres- 
sure, and  recrystallisation  from  hot  spirit.  After 
several  recrystallisations  the  aloin  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  yellow  needles,  which  are 
pretty  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble 
with  difilculty  in  ether. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 

Characterf. — Usually  in  tufts  of  acicular  crys- 
tals, yellow,  inodorous,  having  the  taste  of  aloes. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  freely  soluble  in 
hot.  Insoluble  in  ether.  Not  readily  altered  by 
acidified  or  neutral  solutions ;  rapidly  altered  in 
alkaline  fluids  (B.  P.). 

ALOFE'GIA  (-sh'&).  [L.]  Syu.  Al'ofbot, 
Foz'-BVip;  ALOPiciB,  Fr.;  Fuchbbaudb,  Ger. 
In  patkologff,  baldness  from  disease,  often  ex- 
tending  to  the  beard  and  eyebrows;  as  distin- 
guished from  'calvities,'  or  ordinary  baldness 
arising  from  attenuation  of  the  scalp  or  defective 
nutrition.     See  BALDyiBB. 

ALPACA.  A  species  of  Llama,  popularly 
known  as  the  Pbbvviak  Shbbp,  an  animal  inter- 
mediate between  the  camel  and  sheep,  having 
long  silky  hair,  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
Cashmere  goat.  It  was  introduced  to  the  British 
mannfftcturers  in  1834,  when  only  57O0  lbs.  of  it 
was  imported ;  but  it  soon  became  an  important 
article  of  commerce,  the  quantity  imported 
having  g^radually  risen  to  above  2\  millions  of 
lbs.  in  1853;  whilst  the  price  has  risen  from 
about  9d.  to  2s.  7d«  the  lb.  in  the  same  time* 
The  name  is  also  given  to  fabrics  woven  from  the 
wool  of  this  animal ;  and  to  others  in  fine  wool, 
made  in  imitation  of  them.  The  gigantic  fac- 
tory, &c.,  erected  at  Saltaire,  Yorkshire,  in  1862, 
for  this  manufacture,  covcri  about  12  acres  of 
land.    See  Llama. 

ALPSVXBAUTIE  -  BEV8T  -  TSIO.  {Qrahlo' 
wiizy  Gras).  Pectoral  cakes  of  Alpine  herbs. 
Gum  arable,  100  parts ;  sugar,  200  parts ;  extract 
liquorice,  1  part;  saffron,  -^th  part.  Each  box 
contains  48  lozenge<shaped  yellowish  cakes. 
Made  into  a  mass  with  decoction  of  marsh 
mallow.     {Hager.) 

ALFEVXEAUTEB  OlSUVDHBIT'S  LI- 
W&V'B^  {Rudolph  BoM) ,  Medicinal  liqueur  of 
Alpine  herbs.  A  bottle  containing  850  grms. 
of  a  liqueur  which  is  an  extract  of  star  anise, 
cassia,  frangula  bark,  centaury,  cbicor}',  gentian, 
and  a  little  aloes.     (Hager.) 

ALPENKKAUTEB  -  MAOEKBITTXB.  {Hau. 
her).  Stomachic  bitters  of  Alpine  herbs.  A 
brown  liqueur  of  bitter,  spirituous,  and  slightly 
aromatic  flavour,  containing,  in  100  parts  :  oil  of 
anise,  0*5;  oil  of  cloves,  0*5;  aloes,  1*5;  alcohol, 
40;  water,  50.  157  grammes  in  each  bottle. 
{WHUtein,) 

ALPHA-0B8ELL1C  ACID.  See  Obbbllio 
AoiD. 

ALPIHE  ROSE  SOAP,  SWISS.  A  preservative 
against  syphilitic  infection  {G,  A.  Sarpe,  Zurich). 
A  glass  cylinder  corked  and  sealed,  about  2 
inches  long,  and  containing  a  hard,  brownish- 
grey  mass,  weighing  12  grms.  prepared  thus : — 
Ammonia,  1  part ;  sublimate,  8  parts ;  tannin,  2 
parts;  chloride  of  lime,  24  parts;  Castile  soap, 
190  parts ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  part ;  spirit  of  wine^ 
q.  s.     (Soger,) 
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ALQUIFOU— ALUM 


AL'QTJIFOn  (-ke-foo).  8yn.  BiAOE  lsas- 
OBB,  Potteb's  obb.  A  native  sulphide  of  lead 
used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  glaze  to  coarse 
wares. 

AIISHA  FLANTAGO,  or  WATEB  FLAJSTTAIir. 
The  use  of  the  root  of  this  plant  as  a  remedy  for 
hydrophobia  is  by  no  means  recent,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Moscow  in 
the  year  1820.  Its  value  is,  however,  very  doubt- 
ful. The  root  contains  a  very  active  principle. 
Cattle  are  frequently  poisoned  by  it,  and  it  is  held 
in  repute  in  some  parts  of  America  as  a  remedy 
for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  It  has  powerful 
sedative  properties,  and  is  best  administered  by 
scraping  about  an  ounce  of  the  solid  root  and 
letting  it  be  eaten  between  two  slices  of  bread. 

ALBTOHIA  COKSTBICTA.  Antiperiodic,  anti- 
septic, and  nerve  stimulant,  combining  the  pro- 
perties of  quinine  and  stnrchnine.  Used  in  typhoid^ 
synochal,  and  puerperal  fevers.  Used  by  brewers 
of  pale  ale  for  export,  as  it  produces  neither  head- 
ache nor  the  other  ill  effects  of  hops.  Doses  of 
the  powdered  bark,  5  gr. ;  in  colds,  2  gr.  every 
two  hours ;  the  tincture  (2  oz.  to  1  pint  of  proof 
spirit)  i  dr.  to  2  dr. 

AUtofUa  oonttrieta  is  known  as  Queensland 
fever  bark,  and  is  there  held  in  hi^h  estimation 
as  a  febrifuge,  and  is  said  to  frequently  produce  a 
good  effect  in  cases  in  which  quinine  has  failed, 
especially  in  chronic  cases. 

ALSTOHIA  8CE0IASIS,  DITA  BASE.  (Ind. 
Ph.)  HMtat.  Common  in  forests  throughout 
India.  —  OfftoifuU  JPart.  The  bark  (AUtonia 
eorieai).  It  occurs  in  thick,  irregular,  more  or 
lees  contorted  pieces,  easily  broken.  It  consists 
of  a  rough  greyish  epidermis,  investing  a  buff  or 
pale  cinnamon-coloured  bark;  internally,  still 
lighter  in  colour,  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  having 
a  very  bitter  taste,  but  devoid  of  odour. 

Dr  O.  Hesse  reporte  that  the  bark  contains 
three  alkaloids,  viz.  ditamine,  echitamine,  echi- 
tinine. 

Properties.  Astringent,  tonic,  anthelmintic, 
antiperiodic. — Therapeutic  Ueee,  In  chronic  diar- 
rhcea  and  the  advanced  stages  of  dysentery ;  also 
as  a  tonic  in  debility  after  fevers,  and  other 
exhausting  diseases. — Dote,  3  to  5  gr.,  either 
alone  or  combined,  in  bowel  affections,  with  small 
doses  of  ipecacuanha  and  extract  of  gentian. — 
Preparatione,  Tinctubb  ot  Alston ia  {Tine- 
tura  AUtomet),  Take  of  alstonia  bark,  bruised, 
2i  oc. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint.  Macerate  for  seven 
days  in  a  closed  vessel,  ndth  occasional  agitation ; 
filter,  and  add  sufficient  proof  spirit  to  make  1 
pint.  Or,  prepare  by  percolation,  as  Tincture  of 
Calumba. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  dr. 

Alstonia,  Inftision  of.  {Infunm  AUtonia.) 
Take  of  alstonia  bark,  bruised,  i  an  oz. ;  boiUng 
water,  10  fl.  oz.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for 
an  hour  and  strain. — Dose,  From  1  to  2  fl.  oz., 
twice  or  thrice  daily.    A  good  serviceable  tonic. 

ALTERATIVE  (awl'-tSr-fc-Uv).  Syn,  Ajf- 
TBBANT*i  Al'TBBAKS  (SI'-),  L.  j  AlT^BAKT, 
Alt^bativ,  Fr.  In  medicine,  having  power  to 
alter;  applied  to  substances  and  agents  which 
occasion  a  change  in  the  habit  or  constitution,  and 
thus  re-establish  the  healthy  functions  of  the  body, 
or  any  part  of  it»  without  producing  any  sensible 


evacuation  or  other  obvious  effect.  AlteratiTea 
seem  to  exert  their  action,  upon  assimilation,  and 
tissue  change. 

AL'TEBATIVSS  (-tivz).  I^n.  Altbaajt'tia, 
L. ;  AxTiBATiVB,  &c.,  Fr.  Alterative  medicines  or 
agents. 

The  principal  alteratives  are  nitric  and  nitro- 
hydrochloric  acids,  chlerine  and  chlorides,  iodine 
and  iodides,  sulphur  and  sulphides,  potash  and  its 
salts,  mercury  and  ite  salto,  jphosphoma,  Iiypo- 
phosphites,  antimony,  arsenic,  taraxacum,  saraa- 
pariUa,  hemidesmus,  guaiacum,  mezereon,  mud 
dulcamara. 

ALTERATIVE  EXTRACT,  or  OOLDEV  HBBI- 
CAL  DISCOVERT  (Dr  Pierce,  Buffalo),  for  the 
cure  of  all  severe,  acute,  chronic,  or  long-standing 
coughs,  inflammations,  hoarseness,  scrofuloiu,  and 
syphilitic  diseases.  A  clear,  light  brown  fluid,  220 
grms.,  composed  of  15  grms.  purified  honey,  1  grm. 
extract  of  lettuce,  2  grms.  laudanum,  100  grms.  of 
proof  spirit  tasting  of  fusel  oil  and  wood  spirit 
and  105  grms.  water.    (Soffer.) 

ALTSOFF  WATER  (Aqua  Mirabilis),  for  torpid 
ulcers.  Wine  vinegar,  760  parts;  sulphate  of 
copper,  100  parts ;  potash,  25  parts ;  ammonia,  80 
parts;  salt  of  soirel,  8  parte;  French  brandy, 
875  parts.  Digest  for  a  few  days  in  a  glass  veasel 
and  distil  to  diyness  from  a  glass  retort.  (  Witt' 
stein.) 

ALUDEL  (-ii-).  From  the  Arabic  al-mtkoL  la 
chemistry,  a  pear-shaped  glass  or  earthen  pot  open 
at  both  ends,  formerly  much  used  for  connecting 
other  vessels  in  the  process  of  sublimation.  A 
number  of  them  joined  together  are  still  employed 
for  the  distillation  of  quicksilver^  in  Spain. 

ALOXM.     EsS04.Al^S04)8.24Aq.     ^a.     Pot'- 

A8H-ALUM,  Suii'PHATB  OT  ALUlCHflTTlC  AlTD  POTAB- 
Bn7U,CO]CMONALT71C;  AlTT'MBIT,  A.  POTAB'SIOUIC, 
L.;  AlUK,  SULFATB  D'ALTTlCnrB  BT  DB  POTAgiB, 
Fr. ;  AiiAUK,  Ger. ;  Alttmb^  Ital. 

^e  principal  alum  works  in  England,  until 
recently,  were  those  of  Lord  Glasgow,  at  Hurlett 
and  Campsie,  near  Glasgow,  and  those  of  Lords 
Dundas  and  Mulgrave,  at  Whitby,  Yorkshire  (est. 
1600) ;  but  those  of  Mr  Spenoe,  at  MancheBter, 
and  at  Goole  (Yorkshire),  and  of  Mr  Pochin,  at 
Manchester,  are  now  among  the  largest,  if  they 
are  not  actually  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
are  also  extensive  alum  works  at  and  near  New- 
castie-on-Tyne;  but  none  of  importance,  that  we 
know  of,  in  any  other  part  of  these  realms. 

Ifat,  Eist,  Alum  is  found  native  in  some  places 
(katiyb  alxtm),  either  effloresced  on  the  surface 
of  bituminous  alum-schist  (Gottwigg,  Austria),  or 
united  with  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vol* 
canoes  (Solfatara,  Naples);  when  it  may  be 
obtained  by  simple  liziviation  and  evapoTati<m,  a 
littie  potash  being  commonly  added  to  convert  the 
excess  of  sulphate  of  alumina  present  into  alum. 
It  is  also  found  in  certain  mineral  waters  (East 
Indies). 

Sources,  The  alum  of  commerce  is  nsoaUy 
obtained  from  schistose  pyritic  days,  commonly 
termed  alum  ores,  aluminous  shale,  aluminous 
schist,  &c.;  and  from  alum-rock,  alum-stone,  or 
alunite.  At  La  Tol£s»  Civita  Vecchia,  where  the 
best  Roman  alum  is  produced,  the  source  is 
stratified  alum-stone.  &i  the  Continent,  and  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  generally  pyritaceons  day^, 
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Toleuie  ahiminolu  ores,  AlomiiioiiB  ihale,  or  slam- 
ibte.  Theae  minerals  contain  iron  pvritet,  aln- 
mina,  bitmnen  or  carbon,  and  frequently  a  salt  of 
poteaixiuiL  Of  late  yean  large  quantitiee  of  aloin 
hare  been  prepared  od  the  banks  of  the  Tyne 
from  alnminGai  day. 

iVsp.  Hie  manafactnre  of  alnm  is  technically 
aid  to  be  condneted  acoor^ng  to  the  natural  pro- 
eem,  when  it  is  prepared  from  alnm-schist  or 
sfauB  ore;  and  according  to  the  artificial  process, 
wfaen  it  is  made  by  acting  on  day  with  sidphnric 
scad,  and  adding  a  potassium  salt  to  the  resulting 
finnmn.  The  manufacture  of  alum  and  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina  from  such  materials  as  contain 
only  duminay  to  which  consequently  sulphuric 
add  and  alkaline  salts  have  to  be  added,  has 
ttMoe  largely  into  practice  in  England.  The 
Dsteiials  employed  are,  in  addition  to  clay,  cryo- 
lite or  €hf>Bnland  spar,  a  fluoride  of  aluminum 
and  aodium;  bauxite,  a  hydrate  of  alumina,  of 
man  or  less  purity ;  and  slag. 

Ibe  alums  are  double  salts  of  aluminium  sul- 
phslie,  Al|3(804),  with  potassium  or  ammonium  sul- 
phsie,  and  hare  the  composition  AI^SSO^,  KjSOf 

peetirdy.  Two  methods  are  chidy  adopted  for 
&»  preparation  of  the  alums.    In  the  first,  an 


earth  rich  In  alumina  is  diieolred  direct  in  sul- 
phuric add  and  so  converted  into  aluminium  sul- 
phate; in  the  second,  an  aluminous  shale  contain- 
mg  iron  pyrites  is  chosen,  and  the  atmospheric 
oxidation  of  the  pyrites  allowed  to  take  place,  the 
change  bdng  assisted  by  beating  if  necessary. 
Under  these  rircumstances  ferrous  sulphate  and 
free  eulphuric  add  are  formed,  and  react  on  the 
alumina  contuned  in  the  ore,  forming  aluminium 
sulphate.  To  the  slumiuium  eulphate  prepared 
by  dther  of  these  methods,  potassium  or  ammon- 
ium sulphate  or  chloride  is  added.  The  sole 
object  of  adding  these  salts  to  the  aluminium  sul- 
phate is  to  enable  the  latter  to  crystallise,  and  so 
to  fiunlitate  its  separation  from  the  iron  ealts  and 
other  impurities  which  the  crude  solution  contains. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  alum  in  this  country 
b  manufactured  from  alum  shale,  a  bituminous 
shale  containing  pyrites,  and  occurring  near 
Whitby  in  England,  and  at  Hurlett  and  C£mpsie, 
near  Glasgow,  in  Scotland.  The  ratio  of  alumina 
to  pyrites  varies  considerably  in  diiferent  ores, 
and  it  is  found  advantageous  to  mix  these  so  that 
the  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  pyrites  may  be  equivalent  to  the  alumina  in 
the  ore.  The  following  analyses  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  usual  composition  of  alum  ores. 
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T^  pyrites  occurs  in  the  shale  in  two  forms. 
Partly  in  yellow  crystals  and  partly  as  a  dull 
black  powder.  The  latter  is  the  more  rapidly 
oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Proeei9u.  a.  From  BirnnirouB  shalb.  In 
0^  to  oxidise  the  pyrites,  the  ore  is  broken  into 
pieces  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  brush-wood  and 
■BsU  coal,  to  the  depth  of  about  four  feet,  when 
^  pile  is  fired,  and  fresh  lumps  of  the  alum 
Diaeral  are  thrown  on  until  the  mass  becomes  of 
ooonderable  height  and  size.  The  combustion,  as 
*^  M  estabUshady  is  conducted  with  a  smothered 


fire,  until  the  calcination  is  complete ;  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  fusion,  or  the  disengagement  of 
either  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  from  contact  be- 
tween the  ignited  stones  and  the  carbonaceous  fuel. 
[The  generality  of  alum  minerals  require  roasting ; 
and  their  own  bituminous  matter  is,  in  many  cases, 
sufficient  to  produce  the  temperatnre  required, 
which  need  not  necessarily  exceed  816^ — 344°  C. 
(600^—660°  F.),  provided  it  be  continued  for  a 
suffident  period.  It  is  only  when  they  are  less 
bituminous  or  carbonaceous  that  slack  or  sawdust, 
Ac.,  is  employed.]    To  promote  these  ends  the  pile. 


»t  the  proper  time,  ia  'm&ntled'  (u  the  workmen 
call  it)  or  covered  with  a  layer  of  already  calcined 
and  eihansted  ore,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  high 
winds  and  heavy  laina,  and  alio  to  modentte  the 
heat,  and  let  the  oxidation  proceed  gradually,  ao 
that  the  aulphnr  present  ma;  not  be  lost  or  wasted 
by  volatilisation.  The  roasting  ia  finally  checked 
by  a  thicker  'mantling,'  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
cool.  By  this  time  the  pile  has  usnolly  lost  about 
one  half  its  bulk,  and  become  open  and  poroui  in 
the  interior,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely 
through  the  maas;  the  Utter,  in  dry  weather,  m 
the  heap  coola,  being  also  asQally  promoted  by 
mrinkling  a  little  water  on  it,  which,  by  carrying 
down  some  of  the  salino  matter,  renders  the  in- 
terior still  t^oni  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
whole,  when  cold  or  nearly  cold  is,  if  necessary, 
still  further  expoud  to  the  action  of  air  and  mois- 
ture. The  time  required  to  calcine  the  heap  pro- 
perly, inctnding  that  taken  by  the  burned  ore  to 
cool,  varies,  according  to  its  aiie  and  the  state  of 
the  weather,  from  three  to  nine,  or  even  twelve 
months.    The  residuam  of  the  calcination  is  next 


placed  !n  large  atone  or  brick  cisterns,  and  treated 
with  water,  until  all  the  eoluble  portion  is  dis- 
solved out;  the  solution  is  then  concentrated  in 
another  stone  cistern,  so  made  that  the  flame  and 
heated  air  of  ita  reverberatory  furnace  sweep  the 
whole  surface  of  the  liqaor,  (See  exgr.)  The 
evaporation  is  continued  until  it  just  barely 
reaches  the  point  at  which  crystals  are  depoaited 
on  cooling,  when  it  is  run  off  into  coolers.  After 
the  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  always  present,  has 
been  deposited  in  crystals,  the  mother-liquor,  con- 
taining the  lulphate  of  aluminium,  is  ran  into 
other  cisterns,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
ofpotaasium,  orof  sulphate  of  polassium,  or  (some- 
times) impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium, or  a  mixture  of  them,  is  added  until  a  cloud 
or  milkioesB  ceases  to  be  prodoced  on  the  addi- 
tion of  more.  [For  pure  PorABH-lLm,  a  salt  of 
potash  only  must  be  employed.  When  ammonia 
(usually  in  the  form  of  gas-liqoor  or  gas-snlphate) 
is  used  as  the  precipitant,  the  product  is  Atntoni- 
ILUV.  The  ordinal^  alums  of  commerce  are  now 
generally  mixtures  of  the  two.  The  reapective 
qoaotitiea  required  to  produce  100  porta  of  atnm 
from  the  sulphate  of  alumina  liquor  are — 
Chloride  of  potossiani  .  .  15'7  part*. 
Sulphate  of  potassium  .     18-4    „ 

Sulphate  of  ammonium  .     13'9    „ 

In  practice,  the  exact  quantity  required  may  be 
found  by  a  previous  trial  of  a  little  of  the  alu- 
minous liquor;  but  the  indinitiona  mentioned  in 
the  text  will  always  show  the  operator  when  a 
sufficient  amount  has  been  added,] 

It  is  next  allowed  to  settle  and  get  thoroughly 
cold,  and  the  (Upematont  '  mother-liquor '  b^ng 
drawn  off  with  a  pump  or  syphon,  the  precifritate. 


which  is  alum  in  the  form  of  minute  cryatala 
(technically  termed  'flour'),  i*  well  drune^  aQd 
subsequently  washed  by  stirring  it  up  with  a  littl« 
very  cold  water,  which  is  then  druned  off,  and 
the  operation  repeated  a  second  time  with  freah 
water.      A  satuiated  solution  of  the  pulverulent 


alum  ('flour')  is  next  formed  in  a  leaulen  hriler, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  run  or  pumped  off,  while 
boiling  hot,  into  cryatallising  vessels,  called  roach- 
ing  casks  (see  s*jir.),  the  staves  of  which  are  lined 
with  lead,  and  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  hoop* 
and  staves  of  these  '  casks '  are  remm-ed,  when  a 
thick  crust  of  crystallised  alum  is  found,  which 
exactly  corresponds  in  form  and  site  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cask.  A  few  holes  are  then  made  in 
the  sides  of  this  mass,  near  the  bottom,  to  allow 
the  contained  mother-liquor  to  drain  oft,  after 
which  the  whole  is  broken  up  and  packed  in  casks 
for  sale.  Sometimes  the  alnm  tliua  obtained,  or 
the  lower  portion  of  it^is  washed  withalitti*  veiy 
cold  water,  and,  if  discoloured,  or  small  or  slimy, 
ia  purifled  by  a  second  crysteJlisation. 

Instead  of  cryetalliiing  out  the  iron  salts  Brat, 
it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  add  alkaline  solta 
after  concentration,  and  so  obtain  a  crop  of  the 
readily  cry stallisablc  alum.  After  this  the  mother- 
liquor  ia  concentrated  until  the  iron  and  magne- 
sium salts  crystallise,  when  a  further  quantity  of 
alum  con  be  obtained  by  a  second  addition  of 
alkaline  sulphate  or  chloride.  In  recrystallising' 
the  various  crops  the  water  is  used  systematically, 
the  mother-liquor  from  the  final  crystalUsatioa 
being  used  to  dissolve  the  crop  coming  next  in 
order,  and  so  on.  The  presence  of  lime  in  alum 
ore  is  most  prejudicial,  owing  to  ita  affinity  f<n' 
sulphuric  acid  being  greater  than  that  of  either 
alumina  or  iron.  Magnesia  ia  also  wasteful,  bnt 
the  magnesium  sulphate  formed  is  sometdmea  Te- 

*.  From  itrxiKOirfi  clit  and  on,  o»  tit- 
BlOt: 

1.  Clay,  free  or  nearly  free  from  nrbooate  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  is  chosen  for  this  purpooe. 
It  is  moderstoly  calcined  (in  lumps)  in  a  reverb- 
eratory furnace,  until  it  becomes  friable,  great 
core  being  taken  that  the  heat  be  not  sufficient  to 
indurate  it,  which  would  destroy  ita  Bubwquent 
solubility.  It  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  rifted, 
and  mixed  with  about  45%  of  ita  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (sp.  gr.  1'46),  the  operation  being  con- 
ducted  in  a  lai^  stone  or  brick  basin  arched  over 
with  brickwork.  Heat  ia  then  applied,  the  flame 
and  hot  air  of  a  reverbetatory  furnace  being  made 
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to  tireep  ov«r  the  mactmoe  of  the  liquor.  The  hwt 
■ad  agititioa  ax«  oontmned  f6r  2  or  8  dftyi,  when 
tk&  warn  m  raked  oat  and  aet  aside  in  a  wum 
phee  for  €  to  8  weeks,  to  allow  the  add  the  more 
perfectly  to  eomhiiie  with  the  day.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  newly-formed  sulphate  of  alumina 
is  washed  oat,  the  eolation  eT^xnated  until  a 
ip  gr.  of  afaoot  1-38  (1-24  for  'ammonia-alom  ') 
kattsiiiedyaadtheasltof  potMhadded.  There- 
■istani^operatiana  resemhle  those  above  described. 
Good  ilom  may  be  prodoeed  by  this  process  at 
■boot  two  thirds  the  cost  of  rock  or  mine  alom. 

2.  Pkoeasa  of  Mr  Poekim,     Fine  China  clay 

is  heated  in  a  fnrnaee*  and  mixed  with  a  suitable 

proporfcifla  of  anlphnric  add,  the  latter  being  con- 

sidoaUy  dilated  witii  water,  in  order  to  moderate 

its  action,  which   wonld  otiierwise  be    far    too 

Tiokot.    The  Bsiztare  is  then  passed  into  dstems 

finaiahed  with  moveaUe  sidce,  where,  in  a  few 

ninBteB,  it  heats  Tioleatly  snd  boils.    The  thick 

liquid  gmdoally  becomes  Uiicker,  until  it  is  con- 

TBted  into  a  eolid  porous  mass,  the  pores  being 

prodneed  by  the  bubbles  of  steam   which  are 

driven  thraogh  it,  owing  to  the  heat  resulting 

tan  ihe  reaction  of  the  ingredients  on  each  other. 

This  poroos  loaas  (AUTK-CiXi  or  ookoxvtratbd 

Asmi)  mppemn  porf  ectly  di^,  although  retaining 

a  large  amoant  of  combined  water.    It  also  con- 

tsias  all  the  silica  of  the  original  clay,  but  in  such 

a  state  of  fine  diviwm,  that  the  whole  appears 

knaogeneoaa,  whilst  the  former  imparts  a  dry- 

BSH  to  the  touch  which  can  acarcdy  be  given  to 

pare  sulphate  of  alumina.    From  thu  substance  a 

adatioin  of  pure  sulphate  of  alumina  is  easily 

obtainable  by  lidviating,  and  allowing  the  result* 

lag  solntioa  to  deposit  its  silica  before  using  it, 

tat  for  many  purposes  the  presence  of  the  finely 

£nded  silica  is  not  objectionable.    The  sulphate 

of  alumina  eolation,  so  obtained,  is  adi^ted  to  all 

the  purpoaes  in  dveing  for  which  alum  is  now 

empLoyed,  ti^e  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia 

in  tbe  latter  being  an   unnecessary  constituent, 

sad  one  merely  added  to  facilitate  the  purification 

snd  subsequent  ciirstaUisation  of  the  salt.     To 

obtsin  Ai^ux  from  the  porous  alum-cake,  the  proper 

proportion  of  add  having  either  been  used  in  its 

prepsratkm,   or  subsequently  added,  it  is  only 

necessary  to  jvredpitate  its  concentrated  solution 

with  a  strong  solution  of  a  salt  of  potash,  or  of 

anuaonia,  or  a  mixture  of  them,  and  otherwise  to 

proceed  as  before. 

e.  From  chemicallv-prepared  alumina.  Alu- 
mina ii  prepared  by  chemical  means  from  cryolite 
or  bauxite  (see  Axumviux  Oxidb)  by  dissolving 
tbese  in  sidphuric  add  and  evaporating  to  alu- 
ndsium  sulphate,  or  converting  the  latter  into 
slum  by  the  addition  of  potassium  or  ammonium 
■dphate. 

Prop,  Alum  crystalliies  in  regular  octahedrons, 
often  with  tmncated  edges  and  angles  (see  ei^r.). 
It  is  soluble  in  10  to  11  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
in  father  less  than  its  own  weight  of  hot  water. 
Tbites  very  astringent;  is  styptic,  and  reddens 
litmos. 

When  heated  it  melts,  loses  its  water  of 
cryitsIHsation,  and  becomes  white  and  spongy. 
At  a  heat  approaching  whiteness  it  decomposes, 
giving  off  oxygen,  and  sulphurous  and  sulphuric 
tthydrides.    Oddned  with  carbonaoeoas  matter 


it  forms  a  spontaneously  inflammable  mixtore, 
this  inflammability  being  due  to  the  presence  of 
potasdum  sulphide  in  a  fine  state  oi  division. 


Ignited  with  alkaline  chlorides,  hydrochloric  add 
is  liberated,  which  also  occurs  when  thdr  eoncen* 
trated  solutions  are  boiled  together.  Ammonia  pre* 
dpitates  pure  hydrate  of  slomina  from  potash- 
alum,  but  only  a  sub-sulphate  from  the  nmple 
sulphate  of  alumina.  Sp.  gr.  1*724;  but,  when 
containing  ammonia,  often  as  low  as  1*710. 

Tuts  for,  Sfo.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
crystalline  form,  taste,  Ac.  Its  aqueous  solution 
j^ves  a  white  precipitate  with  caustic  soda,  soluble 
in  excess.  Potash-alum,  ignited  on  a  platinum 
wire,  colours  the  flame  violet.  Ammonia^nm 
evolves  ammonia  when  mixed  with  caustic  alkali 
solution  or  with  soda-lime  and  moistened.  With 
barium  chloride  a  white  predpitate,  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  add,  is  produced.  (For  oHimoHon, 
see  ALFMXViinf,  Sai^s  ov.)  When  pure,  its 
solution  is  not  idtered  by  tincture  of  galls,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  or  potassium  f  errocvanide ; 
neither  does  it  give  any  predpitate  with  nlver 
nitrate. 

Adult,,  fo.  The  prindpal  impurity,  and  one 
which  renders  alum  unfit  for  the  dyer,  is  iron. 
This  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  colouration  or 
predpitate  which  it  gives  with  ferrocyanide  of 
potash,  or  the  black  predpitate  with  ammonium 
sulphide.  (Good  English  iJum  contains  less  than 
0*179  c^  iron,  while  the  best  Roman  or  Italian 
alums  seldom  contain  more  than  '005% .)  Lime, 
another  very  injurious  contamination,  may  be 
detected  by  predpitating  the  alumina  and  iron  (if 
any)  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  ammonium 
oxalate  to  the  bdled  and  filtered  liquid.  The 
liquid  filtered  from  the  last  precipitate  (oxalate  of 
lime)  may  still  contain  magnesia,  which  can  be 
detected  by  the  white  precipitate  formed  on  the 
addition  of  common  sodium  phosphate,  Na,HP04. 
Common  alum  frequently  contains  ammonia,  from 
urine,  or  from  the  crude  sulphate  of  the  gas- 
works employed  in  its  manufacture.  Powdered 
alum  is  often  adulterated  with  common  salt,  which 
may  be  detected  by  means  of  silver  nitrate. 

FhyHeal  EffMs,  In  therap^tia,  alum  is  used 
as  an  astringent,  and  in  the  form  of  dried  or 
burnt  alum  (Alumen  Bxsiccatum,  q.v.)  it  acts  to 
some  extent  as  an  escharotic.  Taken  internally  it 
appears  to  act  in  the  first  instance  as  a  direct 
astringent  upon  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  afterwards  it  is  absorbed 
and  produces  remote  astringent  effects  upon  the 
various  tissues  and  secreting  org^ans.  If  taken  in 
large  doses  it  acts  as  a  purgative.  Its  uses  in 
medidne  are  very  numerous,  a  solution  of  alum 
forms  a  simple  and  efficient  gargle  in  cases  of  re- 
laxed sore-throat,  so  called;  as  an  li\jection  it  is 
often  useful  in  cases  of  leuoorrhcea,  &c.;  as  a 
lotion  in  acute  ophthalmia,  especially  of  newborn 
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children ;  it  is  also  sometimes  used  internally  in 
cases  of  internal  hsBmorrhages  and  passive  dis- 
charges ;  it  has  also  been  g^ven  as  a  purgative  in 
painters'  colic,  probably  having  in  addition  the 
effect  of  converting  the  lead  s^ts  in  the  system 
into  the  insoluble  sulphate.  It  has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  treatment  of  whooping- 
cough. 

DoMt,  Of  alum  10  gr.  to  20  gr.  as  an  astringent, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  kino,  &c. ;  as  a  pur- 
gative, 20  gr.  to  80  gr.  may  be  given.  Burnt 
alum  is  for  external  use  only. 

The  following  are  incompatibles : — ^Alkalies  and 
their  carbonates,  tannic  acid,  or  infusions  and  de- 
coctions which  contain  it ;  tartrates,  salts  of  lead, 
barium,  and  calcium,  cause  precipitates  in  solu- 
tions of  alum.    Alum  has  been  detected  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  \aiae{Orfila),  the  latter  becom- 
ing venr  acid  after  considerable  doses  have  been 
taken  {Krcuu).    The  supposed  general  use  of  alum 
by  bakers  in  order  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
their  bread,  or  to  enable  them  to  work  up  batches 
of  unsound  flour,  is  probably  somewhat  exagge- 
rated.   That  it  is  not  always  introduced  into  the 
flour  bv  the  bakers,  but  sometimes  by  the  millers, 
the  following  facts  will  prove.    Some  years  ago, 
at  a  mill  in  Worcestershire,  one  of  the  workmen 
put  several  shovelfuls  of  what  he  supposed  was 
alum  into  a  quantity  of  flour,  with  the  result  that, 
though  the  mistake  was  very  quickly  discovered 
and  every  possible  means  taken  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  this  particular  sample,  some  fifty  or  sixty  per- 
sons were  poisoned,  and  several  died,  the  material 
put  into  the  flour  being  not  alum,  but  white 
arsenic,  intended  to  be  used  for  the  dressing  of 
some  seed  wheat.    The  use  of  alum  as  an  adul- 
terant of  flour  will  be  again  referred  to  under 
Bbbad.    As  to  the  precise  effects  of  the  continual 
consumption  of  brcAd  containing  alum  there  has 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  probably 
because  no  two  samples  of  adulterated  bread  con- 
tun  the  same  proportion,  and  further,  because 
these  effects  mav  be,  and  probably  very  often  are, 
due,  not  so  much  to  the  alum  as  to  the  bad  and 
unsound  floor,  the  defects  of  which  it  has  been 
used  to  disguise.    The  ingestion  of  eight  grains 
of  alum  per  diem  jfthe  quantity  which  used  not 
unf  requently  to  be  zound  in  a  pound  of  bread)  is 
undoubtedly  deleterious,  and  though  its  properties 
are  not  such  as  to  occasion  any  immediate  or 
strong  effect,  and  its  deleterious  action  cannot  be 
brought  home  to  it  in  a  precise  or  definite  manner, 
it  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  producing  dyspepsia 
and    constipation.       "Whatever   doubts,"    says 
Pereira,  "may  be  entertained  regarding  the  ill 
effects  of  alum  on  the  healthy  stomach,  none  can 
exist  as  to  its  imnrioos  influence  in  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia." 

Uset,  4*0.  The  applications  of  alum  in  the  arts 
and  in  manufactures  are  numerous  and  important. 
It  is  used  to  harden  tallow  and  fats,  to  render 
wood  and  paper  incombustible,  to  remove  greasi- 
ness  from  printers'  blocks  and  rollers,  to  prepare 
a  paper  for  whitening  silver  and  silvering  brass  in 
the  cold;  and  though  its  use  for  the  purpose  is 
inadvisable,  to  assist  the  separation  of  butter  from 
milk.  In  the  various  photo-mechanical  processes 
it  is  very  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  harden- 
ing the  gelatin  blocks  used  for  printing  from; 


and  this  property  of  hardening  and  coagulating 
gelatin  and  albuminous  matter  renders  alum  of 
great  service  to  the  taxidermist  and  f  ellmonger  as 
a  dressing  for  skins.  Perhaps  one  of  the  moat 
important  applications  of  alum  depends  upon  this 
action  on  animal  matter,  as  it  confers  on  solutions 
of  alum  the  power  of  purifying  foul  water  and 
making  it  reasonably  fit  for  drinking  purposos. 
It  is  particularly  useful  on  this  account  to  ran- 
dents  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries  in 
which  the  water  is  stored  in  tanks,  and  liable  to 
be  constantly  fouled  by  the  habit  of  the  natives 
to  use  these  tanks  for  washing  purposes  and  for 
the  bathing  of  cattle.  Such  water  should  be 
treated  with  alum  to  the  extent  of  six  grains  per 
gallon,  and  should  then  be  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours  before  being  used  in  order  to  allow  tbe 
sediment  to  settle.  Burnt  alum  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  form,  and  as  a  much  smaller 
weight  is  required  (the  water  of  crystallisation 
having  been  removed)  travellers  can  easily  osny 
sufficient  to  purify  a  considerable  quantity  cf 
water.  The  use  of  alum  in  dyeing  to  form  with 
certain  classes  of  colours  insoluble  oompoanda 
called  lakes,  and  thereby  flx  the  colour  on  the 
fabric,  will  be  explained  under  Dyexno. 

The  potash  salt  employed  by  the  alum-maken 
is  either  the  sulphato  or  chloride,  chiefly  the  latter ; 
its  sources  being  the  waste  liquor  of  soap- worses, 
saltpetre  reflneries,  and  glass-houses. 

The  ammonia  salt  used  in  making  alum  is 
generally  the  crude  sulphato  prepared  from  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  of  the  gas-works,  or  that  from 
the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  matter.  Both  these 
liquors  may  be  used  without  previous  conversion 
into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  whenever  there  is^  sa 
excess  oi  sulphuric  acid  in  the  aluminous  solution. 
See  AL17X8,  Ammokia,  Dtbing  Mobdahts,  Pot- 
ash, Sttlphvsic  Aoid,  &c.  ;  also  below. 

Table  ehowing  the  Strength  of  Solmtione  of  Po- 
tcueium  and  Ammonium  Alum  by  Specific 
Gravity  at  17*6°  C. 


Per  cent 

KjAlt  (804)4  + 
84  Aq.  Density. 

^^fj^^j" 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 

1*0065 
1*0110 
10166 
1*0218 
1*0269 
1*0820 

1*0060 
1*0109 
1*0166 
1*0200 
1*0255 
1*0805 

Alum,  Ammonia.  (NH4)„S04,A1,(S04)„24H/). 
8yn,    (Alttmbv,  Alum,  B.P.)    Aluxbk  axico- 

yiA'CUX,  L.;  AXUX  D'AxXOXriAQTTB,  A.  AVKO- 

NIACAL,  Fr.  See  above.  Much  of  the  ordinary 
alum  contains  ammonia.  It  is  distinguished  from 
potssh  alum  by  the  ammonia  evolved  when  it  is 
heated  with  caustic  soda  or  lime,  and  by  the 
residue  of  pure  alumina  which  it  leaves  when 
ignited. 

Alum,  Basie.  A  variety  of  (potash)  alum  found 
native  at  Tolfa.  On  gentle  calcination  the  excess 
of  alumina  is  rendered  inactive,  and  the  alum  can 
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tiien  be  ^flsolTed  oat  with  water.    Tlie  calcumtkm  | 
ii  earned  out  in  orens  nmilar  to  thoee  need  for  > 
pn^eziog'  plaster  of  Pterii.    Great  care  is  neces- 
Hiy  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  riting  too 
high.    It  is  by  this  proeeas  that  Boman  ahim  is 


ALUM-SASTH.  Alumina.  An  earth  used  in  the 
BMt  Indiee  by  the  native  doctors  has  been  termed 
sfarai-earth.  It  contains  silica,  6*02%  ;  iron  and 
alsmina.  1'60%  ;  caldc  carbonate,  6*22%  ;  mag- 
nemc  earfaonate,  8*^2%  ;  organic  matter  and 
eonbined  water,  78-24% .  This  is,  therefore,  not 
really  almn-eairth  at  all,  and  contains  no  constitoent 
which  ooold  be  mannfactnred  into  alum.  The 
sarth  yields  on  distillation  a  light  oil  similar  to 
that   focmd    in    shale,    probably    a    petroleom. 

ALUH  MOB^AITS.  In  djfeimff,  mordants  hav- 
ing for  their  basis  either  common  alam  or  the 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  almnininm.  See  Alitxb  and 
MogpAWTi. 

ALin-BOOT.  %a.  Amex'icav  baiKicu; 
Hbc'ghkra.  (Fh.  U.  S.),  L.  The  root  of  Meu' 
eierm  iieisfim^ag,  Linn.,  a  plant  of  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  powerfully  styptic  and  astringent; 
ud  is  used  chiefly  as  an  external  application  in 


ALUM  WJHJSX.  Add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
powdered  alom  to  a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  and 
itnin.  An  astringent  drink.  May  be  flavoured 
with  sugar  and  nutmeg  if  desired. 

ALUM-WSOTB.    See  Whiti  PiemirTS. 

ALITMS.  iS^a.  Aiv'xnrA  (pL  of  Alv'mbv),  L. 
la  ckeantiry,  a  term  applied  to  a  comparatively 
large  class  ii  double  sulphates  containing  an  alkali 
iD^bsl  and  a  naetal  of  the  iron  gproup,  and  having 
the  general  formuU  M,(S04)^^4,24H,0. 
They  aD  crystallise  in  forms  derived  from  the 
octshedron,  and  can  be  prmred  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  the  respective  smpbates  in  molecular 
proportaoQs,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallising 
point.  The  only  alum  of  technical  importance 
beaides  thoee  already  considered  is  CBBOm  Alum 
(which  Me). 

Abna,   Bwuiifi't.     Alum-white.     See   Whiti 

PlOKIBTa. 

AhnB,  Dried;  Alum,  Burnt.     8yn.    Alu^mbk 

n'TUX,  A.  BZBICCA'TirX  (B.  p.)  ;  AlXTK  SlO,  Fr. ; 

OiBBimm  ALkw,  Ger.;  Axtrxs  oaloikato, 
ItsL  Alum  deprived  of  its  water  of  cry etalliaation 
by  heat. 

fnp.  Take  of  potassium  alum,  4  os.  Heat 
the  slum  in  a  porcelain  dish  or  other  suitable 
^^mmI,  till  it  liquefles,  then  raiae  and  continue 
tlie  heat»  not  allowing  it  to  exceed  400^  till 
aqueous  vapour  ceases  to  be  diaengaged,  and  the 
aalt  has  lost  47%  of  iU  weight.  Reduce  the 
Kaidue  to  powder,  and  preserve  it  in  a  well- 
itoppered  bottle. 

iVvp.,  ^c.  Similar  to  thoee  of  common  alum, 
but  it  is  rather  more  astringent,  and  is  less  aoluble. 
When  moistened,  or  placed  in  contact  with  water, 
it  reaumes  its  water  of  crystallisation  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.— Dostf,  10  to  20  gr.;  hi  colic 
(especially  painters'  colic),  hsemoptysis,  Ac.  It 
is  chiefly  used  as  an  escharotic,  to  destroy  '  proud 
fleah,'  Ac.    It  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  ^ttle. 

AhiBL,  Chrome.    See  Axirics  (in  ehemMfy), 

Ahm,  rron  (^iini).  S^,  Aiu'xnr,  Fib'bioux, 


SuL'niAs  hb'bx  it  potas'ab.  Fib's!  pibox'idz 

POTAfBIO-BUL'PHAB,  Ac.,  L. 

Comp.    K^04.Fe,(S04)r24Aq. 

JPrep,  Take  of  peroxide  of  iron,  9  lbs.;  sul- 
phuric acid  14  lbs. ;  diaaolve,  dilute  the  mixture 
with  water,  q.  s.,  and  add  of  potassium  sulphate, 
10  lbs. ;  evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

Prop,,  S^.  Crystals,  beautiful  octahedrons  of 
a  pinkiah  or  pale  violet  oolour.  It  u  strongly 
recommended,  by  Dr  Tyler  Smith,  as  a  chalybeate 
tonic,  and  has  been  used  by  him,  at  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  with  marked  success.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  mordant,  in  dyeing  black.— JDom,  )  gr. 
to  5  gr. 

Alva,  Bo'naa.  Sjfn  Rib  alum*.  Roach  a., 
RooHi  A.,  Rook  a.*  ;  ALU'xnr  RoxA'imc,  A. 
Bir'BBi7V,  A.  Br'pirv,  Ac.,  L. ;  ALm  RoxAiir, 
A.  Di  BOCHi,  Fr. ;  Alujci  di  bocoa,  Ital.  In 
amall  fragmenta,  covered  with  a  red^ah  powder 
^ALUiCBK  BUSBUM  tx^'boi)  ;  originally  imported 
from  Civita  Vecchia,  where  it  occura  native.  It 
is  much  esteemed  hw  dyers  from  being  nearly  free 
from  iron-alum.  That  now  aold  for  it  in  England 
is  ordinary  alum  coloured  with  Venetian  red, 
Armenian  bole,  or  rose-pink  (ALnciir  bvbbuk 
SPU^'bium).  Thia  is  done  by  ahaking  the  frag- 
ments in  a  sieve  over  a  vesael  of  hot  water,  and 
then  stirring  them  up  with  the  oolour,  until  the 
surface  is  uniformly  tinged  with  it.  In  genuine 
roach-alum  the  colour  not  onlv  covers  the  ani^ace, 
but  alao  partially  pervades  the  substance  of  tiic 
cryatala.  The  name  waa  formerly  alao  applied  to 
a  pure  white  variety  of  alum,  prepared  at  Tolfa; 
but  it  ia  now,  in  Engliah  commerce,  exclusively 
given  to  common  alum  artificially  coloured. 

Alum,  Saechaxated.  Alum,  6  os.,  white  lead  6 
dr.,  sulphate  of  zinc  8  dr.,  augar  1|  oz.  Mix  the 
ingredients  reduced  to  powder  into  a  paste,  with 
vinegar  and  white  of  egg.  Uaed  in  eye  watera  and 
cosmetic  washes. 

Alum,  So'da.  Syn.  Sulphas  alvuivm  it 
BODX,  L.  Comp,  Na,S04.Al,(S04),.24Aq.  An 
alum  in  which  the  potassium  sulphate  of  common 
alum  is  replaced  by  a  like  aalt  of  aodium.  It 
doea  not  occur  in  commerce. 

ALUMXHIUM.  [Eng.,  Fr..  L.]  Thia  metal, 
whose  oxide  ia  widely  disseminated  in  the  form  of 
alumina,  AljOg,  was  flrat  iaolated  by  Wdhler  in 
1827,  by  treating  aluminium  chloride,  Al/^l^,  with 
metallic  potaasium — 

A1,C1«  +  BK  -  6KC1  +  2A1. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  aa  a  grey  powder  was 
far  from  pure,  containing  probably  potaaaium, 
aluminium  chloride,  and  perhaps  a  little  platinum 
from  the  boat  in  which  it  waa  prepared.  In  1854, 
St  Claire  Deville  first  obtained  it  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  atudied  its  propertiea. 

The  usual  method  of  iaolating  metals,  viz.  by 
heating  their  oxidea  with  carbon,  has  never  auc- 
ceeded  with  alumina  at  furnace  temperaturea ;  in 
fact,  the  heat  of  formation  at  moderate  tempera- 
tures of  alumina,  Al^Os  (388,000  cala.),  ia  greater 
than  that  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic 
oxide,  SCO  (87,000  cala.).  At  high  temperatures, 
however,  affinities  are  frequently  reversed,  and  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  reduce  alumina  by 
means  of  carbon  at  the  high  temperature  of  the 
electric  arc  (4000^—6000°  C). 

WOhler,  in  his  original  prooesa,  warmed  alu. 
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minium  chloride  With  an  eqnal  bulk  of  potassium 
in  a  platinum  crucible  until  the  reaction  com- 
menced. This  is  an  extremely  violent  one,  the 
lid  of  the  crucible  being  blown  off  unless  weighted 
down.  The  metal  separates  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  and  can  be  obtained  by  treating  the  mass 
with  water.  A  good  deal  of  the  metfd  oxidises, 
however,  and  what  is  obtained  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  purify.  Porcelain  vessels  cannot  be  used, 
as  aluminium  attacks  them,  forming  silicide  of 
aluminium. 

Deville  improved  upon  this  process  by  placing 
the  aluminium  chloride  and  metal  (scdium)  in 
separate  boats  in  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  hydro- 
gen, and  distilling  the  aluminium  chloride  into 
tiie  metal.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the  boats 
contained  aluminium  and  the  double  chloride  of 
aluminium  and  sodium,  AlsCle,2NaCl,  thus : 

4AljClfl  +  6Na  =  8[AljCl«,2NaCl]+2Al. 

The  contents  of  the  boats  were  next  placed  in 
shallow  vessels  made  of  gas  carbon  which  had 
been  ignited  in  chlorine  (to  get  rid  of  silica),  and 
strongly  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  By  this 
means  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium  was  volatilised,  and  the  aluminium  left  in 
the  form  of  buttons.  It  was  this  process  which 
Deville  afterwards  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  forms  the  first  manufacturing  process  for 
aluminium.  The  details  are  much  the  same.  The 
aluminium  chloride  was  heated  in  an  iron  retort 
and  its  vapour  passed  over  heated  nails  (to  con- 
vert any  ferric  chloride  into  the  comparatively 
non-volatile  ferrous  chloride),  and  then  over  sodium 
contained  in  iron  boats.  The  reaction  is  never 
complete,  as  the  sodium  chloride  formed  covers 
the  sodium  and  protects  it  from  the  aluminium 
chloride  vapour.  The  contents  of  the  boats  were 
next  heated  in  a  crucible  and  the  fused  sodium 
chloride  skimmed  off.  The  aluminium  should  not 
be  melted  if  there  is  much  excess  of  sodium,  as  it 
is  liable  to  take  fire  and  bum  to  aluminium  oxide. 
The  mass  in  the  crudble,  when  cold,  was  treated 
with  water,  and  the  buttons  of  aluminium  collected. 
Any  aluminium  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
powder  is  lost,  as  the  aluminium  chloride  attacks 
it  readily.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  points  of  im- 
portance in  this  process  are  to  avoid  a  large 
excess  of  sodium,  and  to  obtain  the  metal  in  as 
large  globules  as  possible. 

Aluminium  chloride  being  a  deliquescent  salt 
(the  deliquescence  of  aluminium  chloride  is 
nuunly  due  to  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
ferric  chloride;  see  below),  and,  therefore,  oiffi- 
cult  to  preserve,  was  soon  replaced  by  the  double 
chloride  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  the  reaction 
then  being : 

AlsC1^2NaCl  +  6Na  «  8Naa  +  2 Al. 

Nevertheless  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  always 
retained,  with  the  result  that  the  aluminium  pro- 
dneed  is  ooverad  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which 
prevents  the  metal  running  together  when  re- 
melted.  For  this  reason  Deville  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  add  a  little  fluor-spar  or  cryolite  to  act 
as  a  flux. 

The  mention  of  this  substance  cryolite,  thedouble 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  NsCl^BNaF, 
leads  us  to  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  obtain  almniniiun  from  this  natural  pro- 


duct, attempts  which  have  only  lat^ ' 
The  first  experiments  are  those  of  H.  Rose  ('  Pogig. 
Ann.,'  September,  1855),  in  which  alternated 
layers  of  sodium  and  finely  powdered  cryolite 
were  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  crucible,  with 
potassium  chloride  as  a  flux.  After  half  an  hoor'a 
heating  the  masawas  allowed  to  cool,  and  was  then 
treated  with  water,  the  larger  globules  of  alu- 
minium being  separated  by  means  of  a  sieve  from 
alumina  and  undeoomposed  cryolite.  The  metallic 
globules  were  then  fused  tog^ether  under  potaaaio 
chloride  or,  better,  the  double  chloride  of  ala- 
minium  and  sodium.  The  yield  depends  npon 
the  proportion  of  large  globules.  The  fnain^ 
togetiier  of  the  metal  succeeds  better  the  higber 
the  temperature,  but  the  heating  must  be  propor- 
tionately shortened. 

Deville  subsequentiy  experimented  on  this  pro- 
cess, but  found  that  the  metal  contained  phoe- 
phorus  and  iron*  and  he  eventually  returned  to 
the  use  of  the  double  chloride,  using  cryolite 
only  as  a  flux.  (For  recent  process  with  alu- 
minium fluoride,  see  below.) 

The  following  are  the  flnal  proportions  used : 

Double  chloride  of  sodium  and 

aluminum,  Al3C]«,2NaCl .        .    400  grammea. 
Common  salt,  NaCl     .        .        .  -  200 
Fluorspar,  CaF^  ....    200 
Sodium,  Na         .        .        .      76  to  80 


»» 


f» 


$9 


Deville  also  abandoned  the  distillation  method, 
the  above  mixture  being  heated  in  crucibles  lined 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alumina,  at  first 
gentiy,  and  afterwards  to  the  melting  point  of 
silver.  Under  the  best  conditions  28%  to  25%  of 
the  aluminium  was  in  the  form  of  flne  beads,  and 
could  not  be  recovered. 

Watts  thus  summarizes  the  use  of  cryolite : 
"  The  chief  inducement  for  using  it  as  a  source  of 
aluminium  is  that  it  is  a  natural  product  obtained 
with  tolerable  facility,  and  enables  the  manufac- 
turer to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  and  costly 
preparation  of  the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and 
aluminium.  But  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  leas 
pure  than  that  -obtained  by  other  processes.  If 
earthenware  crucibles  are  used,  the  metal  is  con- 
taminated with  silicon,  because  the  sodium  fluoride 
produced  acts  strongly  on  the  aliceous  matter  of 
the  crucible,  while  if  an  iron  crucible  is  employed, 
the  metal  takes  up  some  iron.  The  best  use  of 
cryolite  is  as  a  flux  in  the  preparation  of  alu- 
minium from  the  double  chloride*  in  which  case 
the  slag  is  not  fluoride  of  sodium  but  fluoride  of 
aluminium,  wMch  acts  but  slightly  on  the  oon- 
taining  vessel. 

We  now  come  to  the  manufacturing  processea  at 
present  in  use.  The  oldest  is  that  based  on  Deville'a 
method,  and  is  the  only  one  which  furnishes  pure 
aluminium.  It  has  recently  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection  owing  to  the  invention  of  Mr 
Hy.  Kastner,  of  New  York*  whereby  sodium  can  be 
manufactured  easily  and  at  a  low  cost.  It  is  carried 
out  by  the  Aluminium  Company  at  Oldbury,  near 
Birmmgham.  Although  the  manufacture  of 
sodium  belongs  to  another  section,  it  will  be 
described  here,  as  the  manufacture  of  aluminium 
by  Deville's  process  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  successful  preparation  of  sodium. 

The  flrst  process  for   producing   sodium    in 
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qoMititj  eamristed  in  heating  together  well -dried 
•odram  owbooatew  cmrbcm  and  ebftlk,  the  mixture 
the  foUowing  pioportioDi : 


Ooftl 
OuOk 


carbonate,  Na^O,  . 


1000 
460 
176 


Tlie  eooititoeQii  were  thcnoaghly  dried  and 
gnond  fa^gether  to  the  finest  powder,  the  lacceta 
cif  the  operation  depending  on  the  thoronghneM 
vxthwUdi  this  is  effected.  The  object  of  the 
dalk  is  to  make  the  mixtore  leas  fusible,  and  to 
prevent  the  aepaTatinn  of  the  carbon  and  alkali, 
which  react  according  to  the  following  eqoation : 

Nj^C0,+2C  -  2Na  +  3CO. 

The  mixture,  after  a  preliminaiy  calcining  to 
deoompoae  the  ooal,  was  heated  to  a  white  heat. 
Originally  wruught-iron  mercury  bottles  were 
mcd,  but  theae  were  displaoed  at  a  later  date  bj 
tabular  retorts.  A  pipe  led  from  the  retort  to  a 
flat-siiaped  condenser,  consisting  of  two  iron 
pistes  about  lialf  inch  apart.  The  high  tem- 
pemture  required  was  yeiy  destructiTe  to  the 
Rtorts,  and  they  were  usually  protected,  either  by 
a  tube  of  gFaphite  or  by  painting  them  with  a 
mxtore  of  alumina,  aand,  yellow  earth,  borax,  and 
witei^glaas.  A  considerable  loss  of  sodium  is 
nrrssinned  by  the  combination  of  the  latter  at  the 
tonpevature  of  sc^difieation  with  the  carbonic 
oii^  to  form  a  compound  of  sodium  oxide  and 
csnno. 

Quite  recently  the  process  has  been  oonriderably 
niBplified  by  the  inrentor  mentioned  above,  his 
inveutioa  bcsng  the  only  step  in  advance  since  the 
time  of  DeviUe.  He  finds  that  the  reduction  of 
the  sodium  carbonate  does  not  require  a  tempera- 
tore  above  that  of  a  red  heat  (1000^  C),  the 
duef  failure  of  the  old  process  being  due  to  the 
Nparstion  of  the  carbon  and  alkili,  owing  to 
the  fusion  of  the  latter.  This  difllcultv  is  over- 
tone  by  immersing  the  carbon  in  the  fused 
■Iksli,  caustic  soda  being  employed  on  account 
of  its  easy  fusibility.  In  order  to  make  the 
esrbon  sink  in  the  fused  mass,  it  is  weighted 
vith  iron.  This  is  carried  out  practically  by 
esking  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  iron  and  gaa- 
ttf,  and  grinding  the  resulting  mass  to  a  fine 
powder.  It  is  then  mixed  with  caustic  soda 
sad  heated  in  retorts,  when  sodium  and  hydrogen 
distil  over,  and  unaltered  iron  and  sodium  car- 
bonate are  left  behind.  Various  reactions  are  pos- 
nble,  these  depending  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  carbon  and  the  caustic  soda.  The  retorts  are 
bested  b^  gaseous  fuel,  the  body  of  the  retort 
ksving  the  form  of  a  crucible.  This  with  its 
chsige  is  nised  through  the  furnace  fioor,  its  upper 
edge  fitting  into  the  retort  head,  which  is  perma- 
BCDtly  fixed  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  A  side 
take  serves  to  condense  the  sodium,  which  runs 
into  sn  iron  pot.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  one 
retort  are  exhausted,  it  is  removed,  recharged,  and 
■gsin  put  in  its  place,  the  process  thus  going  on 
CQotiiinonsly. 

The  next  operation  in  the  Kastner  process  is  the 
preparstaon  of  the  double  chloride  of  sodium  and 
slumininm,  which  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  alumina,  salt,  and  carbon  in  a  stream  of 
dikirins: 


2NaCl  4- AlfO,  ^  8C  +  6Cl  -  Al/n«2VaCl -f  800. 
For  this  purpose  aluminium  hydrate  (for  prepara- 
tion see  Alumiita),  common  salt,  and  charcoal  are 
ground  together  with  water  and  formed  into  rolls. 
These  are  dried,  and  then  heated  in  horiaontal  fire- 
clay retorts.  The  retorts  are  connected  at  one  end 
with  a  chlorine  main  supplied  from  a  gas-holder, 
and  at  the  other  with  brick  condenser  chambers 
furnished  with  doors  and  an  outlet  for  uncondensed 
gases.  The  mixture  of  alumina,  charcoal,  Ac.,  is 
maintained  at  a  red-heat  for  four  hours,  to  ensure 
the  dehvdration  of  the  alumina.  The  chlorine  is 
then  allowed  to  enter  the  retort.  At  first  only 
carbonic  oxide  passes  into  the  condenser  chambers, 
but  white  fumes  of  the  double  chloride  appear 
later,  and  the  doors  are  closed.  The  chlorine 
continues  to  flow  in  for  72  hours.  The  double 
chloride  condenses  in  the  connecting  tube  and 
runs  down  into  the  chamber,  where  it  solidifies 
to  a  white  cake.  The  small  residue  in  the 
retort  is  mixed  with  fresh  material  and  used  over 

The  double  chloride  thus  prepared  always  con- 
tains iron,  which  materially  detracts  from  the 
quality  of  the  metal  subsequently  produced.  Lately 
a  means  of  purifying  it  bas  been  devised,  but  the 
method  is  not  yet  published.  The  pure  chloride 
is  much  less  deUquescent  than  that  containing  iron. 
The  last  stage  in  the  manufacture  consists  in 
heating  the  double  chloride  with  sodium.  The 
chloride  is  first  ground  with  half  its  weight  of 
cryolite,  and  the  sodium^  cut  into  thin  slices,  is 
then  mixed  with  it  in  a  revolving  drum.  The 
mixture  is  at  once  introduced  into  a  rectangular 
furnace  with  sloping  floor,  which  has  previously 
been  heated  to  a  suitable  temperature  and  closed. 
The  reaction  commences  at  once,  and  the  mass 
liquefies.  After  some  time  the  heating  gas  is  again 
introduced,  and  the  charge  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature  for  about  two  hours.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  metal  and  slag  are  run  out.  1200  lbs. 
of  double  chloride,  with  600  lbs.  of  cryolite  and 
350  lbs.  of  sodium,  give  115  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  of 
aluminium. 

Reduetion  of  Aluminium  Flmoride  (y  means  of 
Sodium,  The  disadvantages  of  using  aluminium 
fluoride  as  a  source  of  iJuminlum  have  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article ;  they  consist  mainly  in  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  vessel  in  which  to  conduct  the 
operation,  a  vessel  which  shall  yield  neither  iron 
nor  silicon  to  the  aluminium.  Herr  L.  Qrabau 
('  £ng.  Pat.,'  1887,  Nos.  9904,  14356,  and  15593) 
meets  this  difficulty  by  the  ingenious  device  of 
cooling  the  contaimng  vessel  at  the  moment  of 
reaction,  so  that  the  inside  becomes  coated  with  a 
solid  crust  of  the  slag  produced,  vis.  the  double 
fluoride,  Al,F«,6NaF,  iUelt. 

In  carrying  out  the  process,  sodium  and 
powdered  aluminium  fluoride,  Al^Fe,  are  heated  in 
separate  vessels  to  600"*— 700°  C.  (at  this  temper- 
ature the  aluminium  fluoride  does  not  melt.)  Tha 
sodium  is  now  run  into  the  decomposing  vessel, 
which  has  double  walls  between  which  a  cooling 
liquid  circulates,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
powdered  aluminium  flaoride  is  let  in  upon  it. 
This  arrangement  is  advantageous,  as  the  sodium 
is  covered  during  the  whole  reaction,  which  works 
from  below  upwards.    A  very  high  temperature 
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iff  piodaced,  the  reagents  being  taken  in  the  pro- 
portions reqalred  to  give  the  reaction  i 

2AljF8  +  6Na  =  2A1  +  AljF8,6NaF. 

The  cryolite  produced  at  once  solidifies  round 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  forms  a  coating  which 
is  not  attacked  either  by  sodium  or  by  aluminium 
fluoride. 

As  soon  as  the  reaction  is  finished,  the  mass  is 
tipped  into  another  vessel  with  similarly  coated 
walls  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  aluminium  is 
then  easily  separated  by  breaking  up  the  mass. 
The  hot  reaction  vessel  with  its  lining  of  cryolite 
is  then  readv  for  a  second  charge. 

The  alummium  fluoride  required  for  this  process 
is  prepared  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  cryolite 
with  a  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate,  evaporating, 
and  heating  and  washing  with  water  to  remove 
sodium  sulphate,  thus : 

AWSOOi  +  Al^P^eNaF  =  2Al,Fe+8Na^04  5 

or  by  treating  fluor  spar,  CaF,,  with  aluminium 
sulphate,  whereby  a  double  fluoride  and  sulphate 
of  aluminium  is  produced : 

Al^CSO^),  +  SCaFj = AljF^CSOO  +  2C«S04  +  CaFj. 
The  latter  is  then  dissolved  out  and  heated  with 
cryolite,  which  gives  rise  to  aluminium  fluoride 
and  sodium  sulphate : 

8Al,F4(S04)+AlaFe.6NaF  -  4Al,Fe  +  SNajSO^. 

Etduetion  hy  Eleotrieiiy,  Numerous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  aluminium  electroly- 
tically  from  the  fused  double  chlorides,  or  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  which  is  so  successful  for 
magnesium  fluorides,  but  these  have  never  been 
practically  successful,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
low  specific  gravity  of  aluminium,  which  causes  it 
to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  reduced  puticles  of  metal  agglomer- 
ate. The  containing  vessel  is  also  liable  to  intro- 
duce impurities.  Better  results  have  been  obtained 
with  the  oxide  in  the  form  of  corundum,  or  of 
artificially  propared  alumina  reduced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  metal  with  which  it  can  alloy.  Two 
methods  of  action  are  used:  (1)  in  which  the 
heat  alone  of  the  electric  arc  is  employed  to  make 
the  carbon  and  alumina  react;  (2)  in  which  the 
aluminium  oxide  is  submitted  to  true  electrolysis, 
only  sufficient  heat  being  produced  to  fuse  the 
oxide« 

To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the  process  of 
Messrs  E.  H.  and  A.  H.  Cowles.  The  appanttus 
consists  of  a  rectangular  brick-work  furnace  lined 
with  charcoal  which  has  been  saturated  with  lime, 
the  object  of  this  treatment  being  to  maintain  the 
non-conducting  character  of  the  lining,  which 
otherwise  becomes  converted  into  a  denser  and 
better  conducting  form.  In  this  furnace  is 
placed  the  charge,  consisting  of  25  lbs.  of  corun- 
dum, 12  lbs.  of  charcoal  and  gas-retort  carbon, 
and  60  lbs.  of  granuhited  copper.  A  thick  layer 
of  coarse  charcoal  is  then  placed  on  top,  and  the 
furnace  closed  by  a  fire-brick  cover. 

The  electrodes,  consisting  either  of  single  electric 
light  carbons  or  bundles  of  these,  pass  through 
tubes  in  the  ends  of  the  furnace.  They  are  con- 
nected by  bundles  of  copper  wire  with  the 
dynamo.  In  the  circuit  is  placed  an  ammeter 
and  a  Qerman  silver  resistance  coil  immersed  in 
water. 


At  starting,  the  electrodes  are  brought  near 
together,  and  a  considerable  resistance  thrown 
into  the  circuit  by  means  of  the  resistance  coil,  so 
that  the  current  may  not  short-circuit.  The 
ammeter  is  carefully  watched,  and  the  electrodes 
gradually  drawn  out  as  the  copper  melts.  In 
about  ten  minutes  the  whole  of  it  is  melted  and 
the  current  becomes  steady.  Tlie  whole  current, 
about  6000  amperes,  is  now  allowed  to  pass,  the 
E.M.F.  between  the  electrodes  being  about  60 
volts.  Carbonic  oxide  is  soon  given  off  and  con- 
tinues to  be  evolved  for  about  li  hours,  when  the 
operation  is  at  an  end.  A  large  resistuice  is  now 
introduced  and  the  current  switched  to  another 
furnace.  During  the  reduction  the  heat  is 
sufficiently  intense  to  volatilise  the  metals,  which 
condense  on  the  cover  and  trickle  back  throngh 
the  charcoal.  A  furnace  in  which  the  metal  can 
be  continuously  drawn  ofP  is  now  in  use.  The 
output  is  about  1  lb.  of  contained  aluminium  for 
22  h.  p.  hours.  (1  horse  power  »  3d000  x  60  ft. 
lbs.  of  energy  per  hour ;  therefore  energy  expended 
in  separating  1  lb.  of  aluminium  from  its  oxide 
-  83000  X  60  X  22  ft.  lbs). 

The  Heranlt  process,  carried  out  by  the  Swiss 
Metallurgical  Company  at  the  Rhine  Falls  at 
Neuhausen,  is  based  partly  on  electrolysis,  partly 
on  the  heat  of  the  voltuc  arc.  Aii  iron  box 
lined  with  carbon  forms  the  negative  electrode. 
In  it  is  placed  a  mixture  of  alumina  (prepared  l^ 
chemical  means)  and  iron  and  copper  scrap,  and 
the  positive  electrodes-consisting  of  bundles  of 
carbon  slabs — ^is  brought  down  upon  the  mixture. 
The  heat  due  to  the'  current  soon  fuses  the  chaj^gei, 
and  the  electrolysis  of  the  fused  oxide  then  com- 
mences, the  decomposition  being  assisted  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  positive  electrode,  which  gradusUy 
bums  away.  The  current  for  this  process  mutt 
obviously  be  continuous,  whilst  that  used  in  the 
Cowles  process  may  be  alternating.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  electrodes  should  be  brought  as  near 
together  as  possible  (abput  8  mm.  distance),  owing 
to  the  large  resistance  of  the  electrolyte.  This  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  mechanical  arrangement^ 
by  which  the  positive  electrode  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  Should  the  electrode  come  in 
contact  with  the  reduced  aluminium,  the  con- 
nection is  almost  immediately  destroyed  throngh 
the  burning  away  of  the  carbon.  The  current  is 
about  12,000  amperes  per  hour  at  20  volts  pressure. 
The  yield  is,  on  an  average,  1  lb.  of  contained 
aluminium  per  16  h.  p.  hours.     (See  above,) 

The  two  foregoing  processes  will  not  give  pure 
aluminium,  but  only,  alloys  of  that  metal  with 
copper  and  iron. 

Properties,  The  aluminium  obtained  by  early 
experimenters  was  very  impure,  containing  some- 
times sodium,  silicon,  and  iron.  The  first  two 
render  it  more  easily  oxidised,  the  last  raises  its 
melting  point.  Pure  aluminium  has  a  white 
colour  with  a  slight  bluish  tinge.  A  fine  white 
matt  surface  can  be  given  to  it  by  plunging  it  for 
an  instant  in  dilute  soda,  washing  well,  and  then 
dipping  it  in  nitric  acid.  It  may  be  polished  by 
using  equal  weights  of  olive  oil  and  rum,  the  two 
being  shaken  together  until  emulsified,  and  the 
polishing  stone  dipped  in  the  mixturo. 

Aluminium  can  be  forged  or  rolled  with  as 
much  perfection  as  gold  or  silver,  and  can  be 
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beiten  out  into  thin  leaves.  It  has  a  tensile 
strength  of  H — ^14  tons  per  sq.  in.,  t.  e.  equal, 
wd^  for  weight,  to  that  of  steel  of  88  tons.  It 
esn  be  easily  drawn,  care  only  being  required  in 
the  annealing.  When  csst,  its  hardness  is  aboot 
cqoil  to  that  of  silver,  but  is  somewhat  increased 
liy  hammering.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2*58  (cast), 
2*8B  (rolled  or  hammered).  Its  melting  point  has 
been  varioiisW stated  at  60(f  — 1000° C.  Aiample 
contsimng  |%  iron,  made  by  the  Kastner  process, 
mdtedat  700°  C;  one  containing  5%  showed  in- 
cipient fusion  at  730''  C.  {Jio§eoe.) 

Alomininm  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and 
dectridly.  Its  specific  heat  is  very  high  ('225), 
bence  the  metal  takes  a  long  time  to  cool  down 
after  heating.  It  is  not  oxidised  in  wet  or  dry 
sir,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  at  a  red 
best.  At  the  ■m^'lting  point  of  platinum  it  begins 
to  oxidise.  In  thin  leaves  it  burns  in  oxygen  with 
m  intense  blue-white  light.  Sulphur  has  no  action 
on  it.  It  is  not  attacked  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
nor  by  dilute  or  concentrated  nitric  add,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic 
sIkaHes.  Its  action  on  solutions  of  metallic  salts 
n  in  accord  with  these  facts,  no  depoation  of 
metil  taking  place  in  solutions  of  nitrates  or  sul- 
pbates^  readily,  however,  in  solutions  of  chlorides* 

Ahmiinium  is  largely  used  for  purposes  for 
which  its  li^tness  and  unalterability  in  air  adapt 
itkS.y.  for  TmAtwg  the  beams  of  balances,  scientific 
sf^Miatos,  jeweUeiy,  cooking  utensils,  Ac.;  the 
™cQlty  of  soldering  it  being,  however,  a  draw- 
ImL  it  is  more  largely  used  in  the  form  of 
*Doyi>  especially  that  with  copper.  This  alloy  is 
knswn  as  aluminium  bronze,  and  contains  a  maxi- 
mam  of  10%  of  aluminium.  It  has  the  appear- 
soee  and  lustre  of  gold,  is  easily  worked,  hot  or 
nld,  cKa  be  readily  cast,  and  possesses  great 
■length.  A  stall  more  important  application  of 
ahuninium  consists  in  alloying  it  in  small  quanti- 
^  with  iron  and  steel,  wherebv  their  melting 
points  are  lowered  and  sound  castmgs  more  earily 
obtuned.  Castings  of  wrought  iron  havi"  even 
been  made  in  this  way. 

Mmmaimm,  DeUetum  and  SsHmaium  of.  — 
Almaininm  is  not  precipitated  from  acid  solutions 
of  iii  nits  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  is  thrown 
tiownas  hydrate,  Al^OH)^,  by  ammonia  or  snl- 
pbide  of  ammonium  {cf.  aUtmminm  tulphide) ;  the 
liydate  is  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies,  but  insoluble 
in  ammonia,  hence  an  alkaUne  solution  of  it  is 
pRdpttated  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  anomo- 
ninm  (diiferenoe  from  sine).  If  alumina  or  any 
of  the  nits  of  aluminium  is  heated  on  charcoal 
iKfore  the  blowpipe,  and  the  residue  then  mois- 
tened with  a  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate  and  strongly 
^^ted  again,  a  characteristic  blue  mass  is  ob- 
^ed.  (The  first  heating  is  unnecessary  when 
^e^Hng  with  alumina  itself.)  Aluminium  is  usually 
^■tiniated  by  precipitating  hot  solutions  of  its  salts 
^  unmonia,  boiling  off  all  excess  of  the  latter,  fil- 
tering, washing,  and  igniting  the  resulting  hydrate 
to  oxide,  and  weighing  the  latter.  Compounds  of 
iltnaina,  which  are  insoluUe  in  water,  can  be  dis- 
nlred  by  fusing  with  carbonate  ot  soda,  and 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
*^  Spinelle  and  a  few  other  minerals,  however, 
^  oot  decomposed  in  this  way,  but  require  to  be 
md  with  add  sulphate  of  potassium,  KHSO4. 


^laMSflMtiM  8aiU,  General  CkaraeieriiHet  of. 
The  salts  of  aluminium  are  colourless  and  readily 
soluble,  so  much  so  that  they  crystallise  with 
difliculty.  But  the  double  sulphates  with  the 
alkali  metals  (alums)  crystallise  readily  and 
beautifully.  Aluminium  salts  impart  no  colour 
to  the  flame.  When  they  are  heated,  their  add — 
if  a  volatile  one — is  driven  off,  a  residue  of  alumina 
being  left  behind. 

Alunlaiam  Acatata.  (Cj&fiiiJ^}fi -k- AXifi. 
Syn,  Acttati  ov  ALincniA.  ifop.  Pure  hy- 
drate of  aluminium  is  treated,  to  saturation,  with 
strong  acetic  acid  in  the  cold,  and  the  resulting 
solution,  after  being  filtered  or  decanted,  is  either 
evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat  to  a  gelatinous, 
semi-solid  consistence  (its  usual  form),  or  is  pre- 
served in  the  liquid  state.  By  spontaneous  eva- 
poration it  may  be  obtained  in  long,  transparent 
crystals. 

(For  preparation  of  alumininm  acetate,  red 
liquor,  kc.,  for  dvdng  purposes,  see  Ihrinre.) 

U909,    In  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

TherapotKUe  U9ei,  See  Alum  and  BirnVT 
ALrx. 

AluBininai  Bronaa.  The  preparation  of  an 
aluminium  bronxe  is  an  excellent  example  of 
economy  in  manufacturing  processes.  At  New- 
castie  the  slag  of  the  manufacture  of  aluminium 
by  the  sodium  process  is  allowed  to  fiow  in  a  thin 
layer  over  molten  copper,  which  takes  up  the  par- 
ticles of  aluminium  in  the  slag  and  forms  an 
alloy,  thus  preventing  waste  both  of  fuel  and  of 
the  metal.    See  ALUicnrnrx  and  Allots. 

Ahmlaiimt  Chlorida.     A1,C]«.    i9ya.  SBSQTri- 

OHLOBISB  07  ALUinVIVK  ;  AlUXXK'h  OHLOBI'dI, 
&c.,  L.  JPrsp.  By  passing  chlorine  oyer  a  mixture 
of  carbon  and  anhydrous  alumina  heated  to  a  red 
heat,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  for  the 
double  chloride  of  sodium  and  aluminium  (See 
Alumiviux.) 

Prop.,  Sre.  Volatile  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  very 
hygroscopic,  especially  if  it  contains  iron.  Forms 
double  compounds  with  many  carbon  compounds, 
and  is  useful  for  this  reason  in  assisting  the 
repla<»ment  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine  in  organic 
compounds.  (See  Oboaitio  Chbxibtbt.)  It  reacts 
with  water  with  great  energy,  forming  a  solution 
of  a  hydrated  salt,  which  on  evaporation  splits  up 
into  aluminium  hydrate  and  hydrochloric  add,  the 
latter  bdng  evolved. 

Aluminium  Vitrata.     Al^rNO,),.     8jfn*    Ki- 

TBATB     OB    ALUXIKA;     ALU^XIIIJB    VI'TBAB,    L. 

Frtp.  Similar  to  that  of  the  acetate.  (See 
Dtbivo.)  Its  concentrated  acid  solution  de- 
posits rhombic  crystals  of  the  composition 
AVN0,),-fl8H,0. 

Aluminium  Oxida  or  AlnaiiAa.  A1,0,;  and 
Hydrate  Al9(0H)«.  Alumina  occurs  in  nature 
crystallised  (in  hexagonal  prisms)  as  the  mineral 
corundum,  of  which  there  are  several  ▼arieties. 
When  coloured  brown  by  ferric  oxide,  these  are 
dther  translucent  or  opaque,  and  are  termed 
oorundum'(of  which  emery  is  an  impure  variety)  ; 
when  coloured  red  by  chromium  compounds,  ruby ; 
and  when  coloured  blue  (probably  by  cobalt), 
sapphire.  Combined  with  silica  alumina  forms 
innumerable  silicates,  which  constitute  the  greater 
portion  <xf  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Clay  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina. 
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Prop.  Alaminium  is  precipitated  as  hydrated 
oxide  or  hydrate  from  solutions  of  almninium 
salts  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  alkaline 
carbonate^  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  in 
the  latter  case.  The  following  is  the  best  process : 
— ^Alum  is  dissolved  in  about  20  times  its  weight  of 
distilled  water,  and  the  solution  dropped  slowly 
into  a  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  latter  is  nearly, 
but  not  entirely,  saturated^  when  the  whole  is  set 
aside  for  some  time.  The  clear  supernatant  liquid 
is  then  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  carefully 
washed  three  or  four  times  with  warm  water,  after 
which  it  is  collected  on  a  filter,  again  well  washed 
with  water,  and  pressed  and  dried  between  bibulous 
paper,  either  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  or  at  one 
not  higher  than  49°  C.  (120°  F.).  The  product  is 
pure  hydrate  of  alumina,  which  is  converted  into 
oxide  by  exposure  to  a  white  heat  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. Various  methods  have  been  followed  for 
preparingthe  hydrate  on  a  larg^  scale  for  the  manu- 
facture of  alum,  metallic  aluminium,  &c.  The  most 
general  is  that  of  heating  bauxite  (a  mixture  of 
aluminium  and  iron  oxides  containing  a  little 
*  silica)  with  sodium  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  mass  is  afterwards 
systematically  lixiviated  with  water  to  dissolve  out 
the  sodium  aluminate,  Na^AljOf,  and  the  alumi- 
nium hydrate  then  precipitate  from  this  by 
passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the  solution, 
sodium  carbonate  being  re-formed. 

An  important  improvement  has  recently  been 
made  on  this  process  by  the  researches  of  Th. 
Bayer,  of  St  Petersburg,  by  which  the  use  of 
carbonic  anhydride  (OOj)  is  dispensed  with  and  a 
larger  yield  of  alumina  obtained.  In  the  usual 
process  the  alumina  and  sodium  carbonate  are 
Ignited  in  the  proportion  Al^C^iNagO,  a  larger 
quantity  of  soda  not  being  us^  in  order  to  econo- 
mise the  carbonic  anhydride.  The  sodium  alu- 
minate  formed  begins  to  decompose  almost  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dissolved,  and  before  the  liquid  can 
be  separated  from  iron  oxide,  &c.;  hence  only 
about  75%  of  the  whole  alumina  is  obtained.  If 
sodium  carbonate  in  the  proportion  Al^O, :  SNa^O 
is  used,  the  solution  remains  perfectly  clear  if 
protected  from  the  atmosphere.  Professor  Bayer, 
however,  finds  that  if  some  previously  precipitated 
alumina  is  added  to  the  liquid,  aluminium  hydrate 
gradually  deposits  in  a  crystalline  form,  the  pre- 
cipitation going  on  until  the  liquid  has  the  com- 
position AljO,,  eKaHO  (leaving  the  water  out  of 
account).  This  liquid  can  then  be  drawn  off  and 
used  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  bauxite.  The  pre- 
cipitation can  be  started  by  carbonic  anhydride  or 
by  the  crystalline  alumina,  but  other  substances, 
including  gelatinous  alumina,  are  without  effect. 

Alumina  can  also  be  prepiured  by  igniting  cryo- 
lite, AljFg,  6NaF,  with  carbonate  of.  lime,  the  pro- 
duets  being  calcium  fluoride  and  sodium  aluminate. 
The  latter  is  decomposed  with  carbonic  anhydride 
into  alumina  and  sodium  carbonate.  Cryolite  can 
be  decomposed  In  the  wet  way  by  bdling  the 
finely  ground  mineral  with  caustic  lime,  calcium 
fluoride  and  sodium  aluminate  resulting.  In 
order  to  decompose  the  latter,  the  clear  solution  is 
drawn  off  and  mixed  with  powdered  cryolite  in 
excess.  The  sodium  aluminate  is  by  this  means 
decomposed  into  alnmina  and  sodium  fluoride. 
The  latter  can  be  boiled  with  lime  to  reoorer  the 


soda»  while  the  calcium  fluoride  from  these  pro- 
cesses is  used  in  glass  making. 

Prop.f  Sfc,  Alumina,  Alfi^  which  has  been 
precipitated  and  dried,  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder.  The  hydrate,  Al2(0H)e,  is  freely  soluble 
in  acids  and  also  in  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  from  which  latter  it  is  precipitated  by  sal 
ammoniac.  It  gradually  yields  up  its  wat^  on 
drying.  After  ignition  at  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture, the  rosulting  oxide  can  be  dissolved  by  hot 
concentrated  adds ;  but  after  strong  ignition  it  is 
hardly  affected  by  them.  In  the  fuMd  or  crys- 
talline state  it  is  wholly  insoluble. 

Uses,  ifc.  The  alumina  mordants  generally 
consist  of  alumina  or  of  basic  aluminium  salte 
when  fixed  upon  the  fibre.  So  powerful  is  the 
affinity  of  alumina  for  certain  colouring  matters 
that  the  moist  precipitate,  simply  stirred  into  the 
solution  of  the  dye,  will  completely  decotlourise  it 
by  forming  an  insoluble  lake. 

Aluminium  Silicates.  Of  these  the  compound 
Al^(SiOs)3  is,  in  its  hydrated  form,  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  common  clay.  It  also  occurs  in  many 
important  and  abundant  minerals. 

Aluminium  Sol'phate.  A\^{^0^,  8y%,  SsBQUi- 
sttl'phatb  of  Alumiita,  Neutbal  sulphatb  of 

A.,  AIiV'KTNJB   SITL'pHAB,  a.  SnQniBUL'PHiLB,  Ij. 

Prep,  Saturate  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  alu- 
mininm  hydrate,  gently  evaporate  and  ciystaUiae. 
(For  proparation  on  a  large  scale  see  Alitk,  Cov- 

OBNTRATBD  ALITIC.) 

Prop,  It  crystallises  with  difllculty,  is  soluble 
in  2  parts  of  water,  tastes  like  alum,  and  has  an 
acid  reaction. 

U9ea,  S^.  Improved  processes  of  manufaetore 
have  enabled  alum  makers  to  prepare  aluminiom 
sulphate  in  a  state  of  purity,  without  the  necessity 
of  converting  it  into  the  double  salt;  hence  it  is 
now  largely  used  for  purposes  for  which  ordinary 
alum  was  formerly  employed,  thereby  saving  the 
cost  of  the  alkaH. 

Aluminium  Sulphide.  AljS,.  A  black  powder 
which  acquires  a  metallic  appearance  under  the 
burnisher.  Prepared  by  heating  to  whiteness  a 
mixture  of  metallic  aluminium  and  sulphur.  It 
is  decomposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

Aluminium  Tannate.  %s.  TAmrATi  ov 
Alumika,  Eng. ;  ALxrH'iKJi  taiht'ab,  L.  Prep, 
Take  of  pure  hydrate  o^  aluminium  (dried  at 
90''  F.),  1  part;  tannic  acid  (dried  at  218°  F.),  2 
parts;  triturate  them  together  for  some  tune, 
adding  just  sufficient  water  to  bring  them  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  carefully  evaporate 
the  mixture  to  dxyness  at  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  120°  F. ;  lastly,  reduce  the  residunm 
to  powder. 

ALYBIiOS.  A  plant  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Pernambuco  and  south  of  Parahyba.  It 
grows  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  where  dry  leaves 
and  animal  manure  have  accumulated.  Then  are 
three  distinct  varieties  of  the  plant,  bearing  the 
vernacular  names  of  male,  female,  and  wild 
alvelos.  The  plant  appears  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia.  The  juice  is  supposed  to  have 
some  specific  action  in  cancer,  and  a  resin  pre- 
pared from  the  plant  is  made  into  an  ointment 
with  vaseline  in  Brasil.  The  action  of  the  juice 
is  irritating,  producing  a  spreading  dermatitis 
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vithoot  nradi  pain,  and  the  appticatioQ  of  the 
cat  ■leiii  or  the  jiiice  of  the  fresh  phmt  to  the 
£teued  put  is  said  to  result  in  the  destanction 
of  tiie  morfaid  tissue,  which  is  replaced  hy  healthy 
giairahitioiis.     {Ckrig^.) 

The  juice  of  the  so-oiIed  female  plant  is  most 
nssd  eoooentrated  till  it  heoomee  solid  and  then 
diHQihred  in  white  raseline  for  ose.  It  is  applied 
wi&  a  camel>hair  pencil  in  a  very  thin  layer  every 
leeond  or  third  day,  leaving  the  sore  exposed  for 
two  or  three  boors  and  then  corering  it  with 
lint  and  dressings  to  absorb  the  flnids  secreted. 

AITSOUJL  A  word  nsed  in  pathology  to 
describe  morbid  structures  conristing  of  small 
cavitieB  or  spaces  (alveolt)  with  contents  and 
bomided  by  walls  of  cells  or  fibres  of  Alveolar 
Ouicer. 

Alvetlar  Ptoeen.  Li  aneOomf,  that  surface  of 
the  apper  and  lower  jawbones  which  contains  the 
cavities  for  the  teeth  in  old  age.  This  process,  as 
tiie  teeth  fall  out,  becomes  absorbed  sod  gives  a 
cbsiacteristic  appearance  to  the  month  in  old 
people. 

AVnOLL  In  amatatHy,  cavities  or  spaces  in 
organs  and  glands^  s.  y.  i^eoli  of  the  Inng,  lym* 
phrtic  glandi,  Ac. 

AJ/jgMM  (-vSn).  Sy».  ALYfVOB,  L. ;  AlTIV, 
Ft.  Of  or  f  r(nn  the  belly  or  intestines ;  relating 
to  the  intestinal  secretions. 

AMABILX.    Consists  of  crashed  millets.    See 

AM'AlMnj  (-Ih-doo).  /6K^  Osbmah  tihdib, 
Tovcb'woqd,  Ptxotich'hio  flPovoB,  Spvirx^f, 
Simiov's  Aa^AKio,  A.  ow  tbm  oak,  Ac  ;  Aoab'- 
iCTO  qvnfctB,  A.  Qins'inrs,  A.  crivuwo&'kuu, 
Fn'oiTs  QtTBs'cta,  Ac.,  L.;  Amadou,  Aoabio 
AiusoirmB*  Fr. ;  ZinrDSBSCHWAMif,  Qer.  A 
Kit,  spongy,  combnstible  sobstsnee,  being  the 
pcmred  flesh  of  Boletus  fomgnic^'rimr,  Linn. 
Po^fparm$  ffHmmUarimf,  an  indigenous  species  of 
finigiis  fornid  on  the  oak,  birch,  and  a  f^  other 
trees  (bsai;  AMAix>ir  or  OAX-AOABio) ;  for  which 
•S-  ifii^'riut,  Linn.,  a  like  fungus,  found  on  the 
willow,  chenry,  plum,  and  other  trees,  is  frequently 
mbsdtuted. 

Collec.,  Prep,,  S^e,  The  outer  bark  of  the  ftingus 
(collected  in  August  or  September)  having  been 
removed  with  a  knife,  the  inner  spongy  substance 
is  cuefnlly  separated  from  the  woody  portion 
lying  bdow,  and  after  being  cut  into  slices,  is  well 
beaten  with  a  mallet  until  sufficiently  soft  and 
pliable.  Sometimes  it  is  flrst  boiled  in  water,  in 
Older  to  separate  the  epidermis  and  porous  parts, 
■ad  to  free  it  from  soluble  matter;  after  which  it 
IS  besten  as  before.  In  this  state  it  is  used  in 
Mvy^f  ^'  Both  P.  faiM%tarim$  and  JP.  i^ut- 
War  are  used.  To  complete  its  manufacture  for 
TiFDiB,  it  is  soaked  once,  or  oftener,  in  a  strong 
solution  of  saltpetre  (bid  axadou  ;  BBOWK  a.)  ; 
or  in  a  thin  paste  made  of  gunpowder  and  water, 
which  is  thoroughly  forced  into  the  pores  (bIiAOK 
1.) ;  after  which  it  b  dried,  and  well  rubbed  to 
free  it  from  loose  matter.  The  first  is  the  more 
^nly ;  the  last  the  more  combustible. 

I^«er,  ife,  A  light  brown  or  reddish-brown 
•obstuoe.  In  twrgery,  pharmaeu,  Ac.,  it  is  used 
to  stop  local  bleeding,  to  spread  piasters  on,  as  a 
oompresi,  and  for  other  like  purposes.  When 
ocwd  with  retin-piMter  it  forms  an  exc^ent 


article  for  the  protection  of  abraded  snr&ees.  A 
small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  circular  shi^, 
having  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  the  nie  of 
the  apex  of  the  com,  is  one  of  the  very  best  corn- 
plasters  known ;  as  from  its  great  softness  it  at 
once  protects  the  part  from  pressure,  and  removes 
the  cause.  As  a  material  for  shoe-socks  it  is 
superior  to  all  other  substances.  The  amadou  for 
surgical  purposes  must  not  contain  nitre. 

P,  tqMomomu  and  P.  hetrnHmu,  when  pressed, 
sliced,  and  prepared  by  rubbing  with  pnmloe,  Ac, 
are  used  to  mi^e  raior-strops. 

P.  anihelmimiieus,  a  native  of  Savoy,  in  the 
Jenasserim  province  of  Burma,  is  known  as 
Shaa-wo  (the  Worm  Mushroom),  and  is  there 
highly  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic. 

AMAL'OAX.  [Eng.,  Ger.l  Syn,  Amax'oama, 
L.;  Ajcaloamb,  Fr.  An  aUoy  of  mercury  (see 
Allot).  MedaUists  improperly  apply  this  term 
to  all  soft  alloys. 

Fonmaiion  amd  Preparaium,  Mercury  unites 
with  many  of  the  metals  upon  mere  contact. 
Generally  speaking,  but  little  heat  is  given  out  in 
the  formation  of  amalgams,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  of  the  alkali  metals,  when  the  reaction  is 
a  decidedly  violent  one,  with  the  evolution  of 
much  heat  and  light ;  in  the  case  of  the  alloys  of 
tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  heat  b  absorbed.  Further, 
with  a  few  exceptions  (of  which  the  alloys  of 
silver  and  copper  are  the  chief),  little  or  no  con- 
traction in  volume  occurs.  Most  amalgams  may 
be  prepared  by  agitating  or  rubbing  together  the 
mercury  and  the  other  metal  or  meteb,  the  latter 
bein|^  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  heat  being 
apphed  if  necessary ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  easily 
fusible  metab,  by  adding  the  mercury  to  them  in 
the  molten  state,  care  being  always  taken  that  the 
temperature  shall  not  rise  so  high  as  to  volatilise 
the  mercury.  For  other  modes  of  formation,  see 
Watt's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'  2nd  ed. 

Amalgam,  Aanuwium.  When  a  globule  of 
mercury  is  placed  in  a  small  cavity  formed  in  a 
piece  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  the  negative  pole  of  a 
strong  galvanic  battery  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  metal,  the  positive  pole  being  in  contact 
with  the  ammonium  salt,  a  oulky  spongy  mass  of 
the  so-called  ammonium  amalgam  at  once  begins 
to  be  formed.  A  simpler  plan  for  obtaining  it  b 
to  add  a  little  (of  a  1% )  sodium  amalgam  to  a 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 
Opinions  diifer  as  to  whether  thb  voluminous 
mass  is  a  definite  compound  of  mercury  with  am- 
monium (NH4),  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  froth  of 
mercury,  ammonia  (NHj),  and  hvdrogeni  it  very 
rapidly  decomposes  into  those  bodies. 

Properties,  Some  amalgams  are  solid  and  not 
unf  requently  crystalline,  while  others  are  liquid ; 
of  the  latter,  several  crystallise  after  a  time. 
Many  solid  amalgams  appear  to  be  chemical  com- 
pounds in  definite  proportions  (s.^.  those  of 
copper,  silver,  and  lead);  while  many  of  the 
liquid  ones  may  be  regarded  as  solutions  of  de- 
finite compounds  in  excess  of  mercury  (e,ff,  those 
of  potassium  and  sodium),  and  others  as  solutions 
of  metals  in  mercury  (tf.y.  some  of  the  iron 
amalgams). 

ZTmt,  4*0.  The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  widely 
practised  for  the  extraction  of  that  metal  from 
the  quarts  in  which  it  occurs.    The  amalgams  of 
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gold,  silver,  ian,  zinc,  cadmium,  &c.,  are  exten- 
sively employed  in  gilding  and  silvering,  and  for 
dentutry  and  many  other  purposes.  (For  these, 
see  the  respective  metals.) 

Amalgam,  Elec'trical.  Prep,  1.  Take  of  zinc 
and  grain-tin,  of  each,  1  og. ;  melt  them  in  an 
iron  ladle,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  of 
mercury  (hot),  S  oz. ;  stir  the  whole  well  together 
with  an  iron  rod,  pour  it  into  a  well-chalked 
wooden  hox,  and  agitate  it  violently  until  cold ; 
or,  instead  of  this,  it  may  he  hriskly  stirred  until 
cold,  and  then  powdered.  It  should  be  preserved 
in  a  corked  glass  bottle. 

2.  (La  BaumS.)  Zinc,  2  oz, ;  grain-tin,  1  oz. ; 
bees'  wax,  i  oz, ;  melt,  add  of  mercury,  6  oz,, 
and  otherwise  proceed  as  before.  Preferred  by 
some  to  all  other  mixtures. 

8.  Zinc,  2  oz, ;  mercury,  5  ox. 

Use,  To  cover  the  cushions  of  electrical  ma- 
chines. A  little  of  the  powder  is  poured  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  crushed  smooth  with  a  flat  knife, 
and  then  spread  thinly  on  the  surface  of  the 
cushion  or  rubber,  previously  slightly  smeared 
with  tallow ;  or  the  powder  may  be  rubbed  down 
with  a  little  tallow  prior  to  the  application  of  it. 

Am^igfl.iw^  Gild'ing.    Syn,  Amalgam  ov  Gold. 

Ftep.  Take  of  nain-gold,  1  part;  mercury, 
8  parts ;  put  them  mto  a  small  iron  saucepan,  or 
ladle,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  using  a  smooth 
piece  of  iron  as  a  stirrer;  when  the  solution  or 
combination  is  complete,  pour  it  out  on  a  clean 
plate  or  smooth  stone  slab. 

Use,  To  gild  brass,  copper,  &c„  in  the  common 
process  of  wash  or  fire-g^ding.  A  less  propor- 
tion of  gold  tiian  the  alwve  is  used  when  a  thin 
and  cheap  gilding  is  required;  ai  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  mercury  the  same  weight  of 
the  precious  metal  may  be  extended  over  a  much 
larger  surface. 

Amalgam,  Magnetic.  A  fancy  name  given  to 
a  compound  of  metallic  sodium  1  part,  metallic 
mercury  80  parts.  This  is  liquid  at  a  very  mode- 
rate heat,  but  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  hard 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  cast  into  ingots,  which 
are  kept  in  air-tight  vessels  with  lime  to  absorb 
any  moisture,  which  would  convert  the  sodium 
into  soda.  This  amalgam  has  been  exported  to 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  for  working  up  ores. 
It  encourages  amalgamation  and  pteyentsJUmrinff, 
q.  v. 

Amalgam,  yar'nisheri*.  Prep,  Melt  grain- 
tin,  4  oz.,  with  bismuth,  1  oz. ;  add  quicksilver,  1 
oz,,  and  stir  till  cold ;  then  grind  it  very  fine  with 
whtte-of-egg  or  with  varnish,  and  apply  the  mix- 
ture to  the  figure  or  surface  with  a  soft  brush. 
It  is  used  in  several  of  the  ornamental  trades. 

^**fl^g*"*j  DMitisti'.  One  made  of  cadmium 
1  part,  mercury  8  parts,  is  employed  by  dentists 
occasionally.  See  DiimBTBT  and  Tooth- 
cnncHKTfl. 

A|pftig^in»^  SU'varing.  a.  For  Mbtais.  Syn, 
Amaloax  07  8ILTBB.  Prep.,  Ueea,  &c.  As  the 
last,  but  substituting  silver  for  gold. 

h.  For  QLAB8.  Prep,  1.  Lead,  tin,  and  bis- 
muth, of  each,  1  oz, ;  bees'  wax  or  resin,  ^  oz, ; 
melt,  skim  off  the  dross,  cool  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  the  mixture  will  remain  liquid,  and  add 
of  quidkdlver  10  os.;  mix  wdl  with  an  iron 
rod. 


2.  Lead  and  tin,  of  each,  1  os.;  bismuth,  8 
oz, ;  quicksilver,  4  oz. ;  as  the  last.  See  Mibbob. 
Uses,  S^c,  For  silvering  the  insides  of  hollow 
glass  vessels,  globes,  convex  mirrors,  &c.  The 
glass  being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  dried,  is  care- 
Ailly  warmed,  and  the  amalgam,  rendered  fluid  by 
a  gentle  heat,  is  poured  in,  and  the  vessel  turned 
round  and  round,  so  as  to  bring  the  metal  into 
contact  with  every  part  which  it  is  desired  to 
cover.  At  a  certain  temperature  it  will  be  found 
to  readily  adhere  to  the  glass.  The  excess  is  then 
poured  out,  and  the  vessel  set  aside  to  cooL 

AMAL'GAILATED.  Syn.  Amaloama'tub,  L. ; 
AMALGAMitb,  Fr.  Compounded  or  blended  with 
quicksilver ;  formed  into  an  amalgam. 

AHALGAHATnre  SALTS.  Boil  a  solution  of 
pemitrate  of  mercury  with  excess  of  equal  parts  of 
powdered  persulphate  and  perchlorid^  of  mercury, 
and  decant  the  liquid  portion  of  the  result  for 
use.  Chiefly  used  for  amalgamating  the  sine 
plates  of  galvanic  batteries,  also  as  a  substitute  for 
mercury  in  gilding  by  the  amalgam  process. 

AHALOAKA'TIOK.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8^%,  Amal- 
gama'tio,  L.;  Yebquioken,  Ger.  The  act  or 
process  by  which  an  amalgam  is  formed;  henoe 
loosely,  the  mixing  or  blending  of  different 
things.  In  the  art  of  the  refiner,  the  operation 
of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores  by 
means  of  mercury.    See  Silyeb  and  Gold. 

AM'AKDINE  (-dene).  Prep,  1.  (Transparont) 
a.  Fine  new  white  or  pale  honey,  4  oz,;  white 
soft-soap  (prepared  from  lard  and  potassa),  2  oz. ; 
mix  thoroughly  in  a  marble  mortar,  adding  1  or 
2  teaspooi3uls  (if  necessary)  of  solution  of 
potassa,  until  a  perfectly  homogeneous  paste  or 
cream  is  produced ;  then  rub  in,  by  degrees,  and 
very  gradually,  of  oil  of  almonds,  7  the.  (or  q.  s.), 
previously  mixed  with  essential  oil  of  almonds,  1 
OS. ;  essence  (oil)  of  bergamot,  f  oz, ;  oil  of  cloves» 
I  oz,  I  and  balsam  of  Peru,  3  dr.  The  product, 
which  should  have  a  rich,  transparent,  jelly-like 
appearance  and  behaviour,  is,  lastly,  put  into  pots 
for  use  or  sale. 

h.  {Ch,  W.  8.  Pieeee,)  Simple  syrup,  4  oc.; 
white  soft-soap  (see  above),  1  oz. ;  oil  of  almonds, 
7  Ibe.  (previouslv  scented  with—) ;  essential  oil 
of  almonds  and  oergamot,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
cloves,  i  OS.;  the  whole  being  mixed^  Ac,  as 
before.  Both  the  above  are  of  very  fine  quality. 
Glycerin,  in  the  proportion  of  about  i  os.  to  each 
lb,  of  the  products,  added  with  the  soap,  improves 
their  softening  quality. 

2.  ( Op€iq%e,)  a.  From  white  potash-soap  and  • 
grum-mucilage  (thick),  of  each  8  oz.;  new  white 
honey,  6  oz. ;  and  the  yolks  of  5  large  eggs ;  well 
mixed  together,  and  afterwards  intimately  blended, 
first,  with  oil  of  almonds  (scented  as  before,  or  at 
will),  2  Ibe. ;  and  afterwards,  with  thick  pistachio- 
milk  (made  of  the  freshly  peeled  nuts  and  rose- 
water),  bjl.  oz, 

b.  From  almond-paste,  honey,  white  potash- 
soap,  and  glycerin,  of  each.  1  oz. ;  yolk  of  1  egg  ; 
oil  of  almonds,  \  pint  (holding  in  solution—) ;  es- 
sential oil  of  almonds,  1  dr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  i  dr. 
Uses,  S^c.  To  whiten  and  soften  the  skin,  and 
to  prevent  its  chapping.  A  small  portion,  about 
half  the  size  of  a  filbert,  with  a  few  drops  of 
warm  water,  produces  a  very  white  and  rich 
lather^  with  which  the  hands  and  face  are  lightly 
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raUied*  and  the  tkiii,  in  a  ihort  time,  gently 
viped  with  a  small  napkin,  whilst  the  water  on  it 
is  itill  milky. 

The  maaofactoTe  of  am avdivb  is  a  matter  of 
nme  dificnlly  and  labour.  The  detuls  essential 
to  saocess  are  g:iven  nnder  BicrLBiirss.  It  is 
samednieB  eoloored,  which  is  done  by  infusing  or 
disNhring  in  the  oil,  before  using  it,  a  little — 
q»BSCih-leaTes»  for  &KSXtt;  and  palm-oil,  or 
iimstto,  for  tbixow  and  obavgi.  A  beautiful 
KAUR  or  cmiicaov  tinge  may  be  given  to  it  by 
s  Eijiiid  rouge  or  carmine  (ammoniacal),  added 
gat  before  remoying  it  from  the  mortar.  See 
SMTMnrM,  Oumra,  Pisn,  Ac. 

AMAVriA  WUBCAfKLL.  The  fly-agaric  or 
fly-Bmshnom.    See  Arabic 

AlAftA.  [L.]  In  wiedieiMe  and  pkarma- 
Mlcyy,  the  Utter  tonics. 

AKAKASTH.  %a.  AiuxASTH'rB,  L. ;  AXA- 
lAiTS,  Fr.  The  flower  lore-lies-bleediing  (Amo' 
naUm  caarfafcir,  Linn.).  In  poetry,  an  imagi- 
nsry  flower  that  never  fades  (Miliou).  In 
tit9wuiie§,  a  colonr  inclining  to  purple. 

AKASTTHlCnrS.  A  bitter  principle  found, 
in  certain   lichens,    associated    with    erythrine 

(Wfaidl  #0S). 

AK'ASL  lliis,  the  natire  name  given  by  the 
Mtives  of  Central  Africa  to  sour  milk,  which 
they  prepare  by  adding  to  the  new  milk,  a  small 
qssotity  of  nulk  previously  allowed  to  become 
nor.  The  milk  thus  acidified  is  considered  by 
them  fsr  more  whcdesome  than  new  milk. 

AlAUXO'SIS.  Or.  dudvpos  (amauros),  dark. 
k  term  used  to  imply  defective  vision,  and,  as  a 
rale,  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
ophthalmoscope  reveals  nothing.  Syphilis,  tobacco 
naokixig,  in  some  persons  %htning  and  other 
•geodss,  produce  forms  of  blindness  which  are 
dcaeribedas  amanxotie. 

IK'BER.  8yn.  iiXiKrpw,  Or.;  EUi(/tBT7lf, 
Ambia  Plata,  Sxrc'cnorM  (Ph.  D.),  L. ;  Ahbbx, 

SUCCDI,    Ft.;    BlBKBTXUr,    AaTSTBIK,     G1LBS8 

EiDKASz,  Ger. ;  LTKX-STOirst,  La'pu  LTH'CISf, 

L.    A  weU*known  yellowish,  semi-transparent, 

fomil  resin,  of  which  trinkets  and  the  mouth-pieces 

ol  pipes  are  commonly  made. 

^  ]fit.  Hist.,  S^e,    Amber  is  found  in  detached 

pieoes  on  the  sea-coast,  and  is  dug  up  in  nlluvial 

nils.   That  o^  commerce  comes  chiefly  from  the 

ioothem  ooasU  of  the  Baltic,  where  it  is  cast 

Mhoie  between  Konigsbergand  Memel;  and  from 

IHical  Prussia,  Saxony,  Poland,  Sicily,  and  Mary- 

Isnd  (n.S.),  where  it  is  dug  out  of  beds  or  mines. 

It  hss  slso  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk, 

sad  small  pieces  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the 

{nvd  pits  round  London.    It  has  likewise  been 

"Mod  in  Southern  Germany,  in  France,  Italy, 

Spsin,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  on  the  shores  of  the 

Gmpisn  Sea,    in  Siberia,   Kamtschatka,  China, 

iBdts,  and  Madagascar.     It  is  probably  a  fossil 

nna ;  sod  when  found  on  the  coast  is  supposed  to 

be^sengaged,  by  the  action  of  the  sea,   from 

neighbooring  beds  of  lignite  or  fossil  coal.    Much 

^enitj  of  opinion  for  a  long  time  prevailed 

•BMogit  naturalists  and  chemists  as  to  the  origin 

of  tmber,  some  referring  it  to  the  vegetable, 

othen  to  the  mineral,  and  some  even  to  the 

a^sl  kingdom ;  its  natural  history  and  analysis 

tiKding  something  in   favour   of   each.    The 


vegetable  origin  of  amber  has,  however,  been 
recently  shown  by  various  facts,  and  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted.  According  to  Sir  David  Brewster, 
its  optical  properties  are  those  of  an  indurated 
vegetable  juice  (*  Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,'  ii).  In- 
sects and  fragments  of  vegetables  are  frequently 
found  embedded  in  it ;  and  this  in  a  manner 
which  could  only  have  occurred  when  the  resin 
was  a  viscid  liquid.  M icroscopical  researches  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  production  of 
some  species  of  pine,  closely  allied  to  the  ^wiu 
baUaimea  ('  Entom.  Trans.,'  1  A  ii). 

Amber,  Conpotition  of.  According  to  Schrotter 
the  composition  of  amber  is  as  follows :  Carbon, 
78*94;  hydrogen,  10*53;  oxygen,  10*53. 

Matmf,  Amber  is  workbd  in  a  lathe,  FOL- 
I8HID  wit^  whiting  and  water  or  rottenstone  and 
oil,  and  ri9i8Hlu>  off  by  friction  with  flannel. 
During  the  operation  the  pieces  often  become  hot 
and  electrical  and  fly  into  frsgments ;  to  avoid 
which  they  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  only 
worked  for  a  short  period  at  a  time.  Amber  is 
JonnD  and  mbitsbi)  by  smearing  the  surface  of 
the  pieces  with  linseed  or  boil^  oil,  and  then 
strongly  pressing  them  together,  at  the  same  time 
holding  them  over  a  charcoal  Are,  or  heating 
them  in  any  other  convenient  way  in  which  they 
will  not  be  exposed  to  ix\jury.  The  commoner 
varieties  are  habdbbbd  and  rendered  clbabbb, 
either  by  boiling  them  in  rape  oil  for  about  24 
hours,  or  by  surrounding  the  pieces  with  clean 
sand  in  an  iron  pot,  and  exposing  them  to  a 
gradually  increasing  heat  for  80  or  40  hours. 
During  this  process  small  ihtgments  are  kept  in 
the  sand  at  the  side  of  the  pot,  for  the  purpose  of 
occasional  examination,  lest  the  heat  be  raised  too 
high,  or  be  too  long  continued.  These  processes 
are  more  or  less  fraudulent,  and  are  used  to  raise 
the  value  of  inferior  pieces. 

Prop,,  4*^.  Hard;  brittle;  tasteless;  glotsy: 
generally  translucent,  but  sometimes  opaque,  and 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  transparent;  colour 
generally  yellow  or  orange,  but  sometimes  yellow 
ish-white ;  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction ; 
smells  agreeably  when  rubbed  or  heated ;  fracture 
conchoi£il  and  vitreous  or  resinous ;  soluble  in  the 
pure  alkalies,  and,  without  decomposition,  in  oil  of 
vitriol,  which  then  becomes  purple ;  insoluble  in 
the  essential  and  fixed  oils  without  long  digestion 
and  heat ;  soluble  in  chloroform ;  melts  at  about 
550°  F. ;  bums  with  a  yellow  fiame,  emitting  at 
the  same  time  a  peculiar  fragrant  odour,  and 
leaving  a  light  and  shiny  coaL  By  dry  distilla- 
tion it  yields  inflammable  gases,  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  a  little  acetic  acid,  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of 
ahbbb;  o'lbum  bvc'oibi,  L.)  at  first  pale,  after- 
wards brown,  thick,  and  empyreumatic,  and  an 

acid  (BUCCiyiC  ACID  ;  ACIDUM  BUCCIM'IOUM,  L.)  ; 

with  residual  chsrcoal  12%  to  13%.  8p.  gr. 
1*065  to  1*09,  but  usually  about  1070.  It  can^ 
not  be  fused  without  undergoing  more  or  less 
chemical  change. 

Idtni,  Amber  may  be  known  from  melliteand 
copal,  both  of  which  articles  are  occasionally  sub- 
stituted for  it,  by  the  following  characteristics : — 

1.  Mbllitb  is  infusible  by  heat,  and  bums  white ; 

2.  A  piece  of  oopal,  heated  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  catches  fire,  and  runs  into  drops,  which 
fiatten  as  tiiey  fall ;  8.  Akbbb  bums  with  spitting 
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and  frothing,  and  when  its  liquefied  particles 
drop,  they  reboond  from  the  plane  on  which  they 
fall  (M,  Saiiy)  ;  4.  Neither  mellite  nor  copcu 
yields  succinic  acid  by  distillation ;  nor  the  agree- 
able odour  of  amber  when  burnt;  nor  do  they 
become  so  readily  electric  by  friction. 

Uses.  It  is  chiefly  made  into  mouth-pieces  for 
pipes,  beads  for  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments 
and  trinkets.  It  is  also  used  as  the  basis  of  several 
excellent  varnishes.  In  medicine,  it  was  formerly 
given  in  chronic  coughs,  hysteria,  &c. — Dose  (of 
the  powder),  10  to  S)  gr.  Its  properties  were 
very  doubtful  and  it  has  long  since  gone  out  of  use. 

iemaris.  The  finer  sorts  of  amber  fetch  very 
high  prices.  A  piece  1  ^.  in  weight  is  said  to  be 
worth  from  lOZ.  to  IBL  5000  doUars  a  few  years 
since  were  offered  in  Prussia  for  a  piece  weighing 
18  lbs,f  and  which,  it  was  stated  by  the  Armenian 
merchants,  would  fetch  from  80,000  to  40,000 
dollars  in  Constantinople.  It  is  more  valued  in 
the  East  than  in  England ;  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  Turks  and  other  (Mentals  beheving  it  to 
be  incapable  of  transmitting  infection.  In  the 
royal  cabinet,  Berlin,  there  is  a  piece  weighing  18 
lbs,,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found.  The 
coarser  kinds  alone  are  employed  in  medicine, 
chemistry,  &c. 

Amber,  Ac'id  of*  (&s'-)*    Succinic  acid. 

Amber,  Bal'sam  of.  8yn,  Bal'samxth  suo'- 
onri,  L.  The  thick  matter  left  in  the  retort  after 
the  rectification  of  oil  of  amber ;  and  which  it 
resembles  in  its  properties. 

Amber,  Facti'^oua  ^tlsh^-)•  ^*'  Suo^cisruu 
paoti^'tiux,  L.  MeUite,  copal,  and  anime,  have 
each  been  substitutedf  or  amb^,  especially  for  small 
fragments  of  it.  Recently  an  imitation  has  been 
produced  by  acting  on  gutta  percha  with  sulphur, 
at  a  high  temperature,  which,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  copal,  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively passed  off  for  genuine  amber.  A  mix- 
ture of  copal,  camphor,  and  turpentine  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  substitute  for  genuine  amber, 
which  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance. 

Kauri,  or  New  Zealand  gum,  is  largely  worked 
up  as  amber,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
really  good  pieces  from  real  amber  is  so  great  as 
frequency  to  deceive  experts. 

Amber,  Llq^uidf.    See  Liqttid-ambab. 

Amber,  (Ml  of.    See  Oils. 

Amber,  Be'sin  of.    See  Ptb^tinb. 

Amber,  Salt  of.    Succinic  Acid. 

Amber,  Soruble.  Frep.  Fragments  of  amber  are 
cautiously  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  semi-liquid,  an  equal  weight  of  pale  boiled 
linseed-oil,  previously  made  hot,  is  very  graduallv 
stirred  in,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  blended. 
Used  as  a  cement  for  glass  and  earthenware,  and 
thinned  with  oil  of  tu^ntine  to  make  varnishes. 
It  will  keep  any  length  of  time  if  preserved  from 
the  air. 

AXBEK-CAS'FHOB.  See  Ptbi^tikb  (Crys- 
talline). 

AlfrBER  DBXHKf.  Amber-coloured  malt 
liquor. 

AX'BES-SEED.    Musk-seed  (which  see), 

AX'BEB*  TBEE.  The  popular  name  of  a  species 
of  Atherosperma,  a,  v.,  an  evergreen  shrub,  of 
which  the  leaves,  when  braised,  emit  an  agreeable 
odour. 


AX'BEBGIUS  (.grts;  gr€flet).     %». 

AM2BB*  ;  AMBBA^Bi'^BEA  (gl¥zh'-e-&),L. ; 

GBis,  Fr.;  Ambba,  Ambab,  Ger.  An  odorous, 
solid  substance,  found  floating  on  the  sea  in 
tropical  climates,  and  in  the  csecam  of  the 
cachalot  or  spermaceti-whale  {Physeter  maorO' 
cephalus) ;  only  in  such  as  are  desd  or  sick.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  morbid  secre- 
tion of  the  Uver  or  intestines,  analogous  to  biliaTy 
calculi ;  but  according  to  Mr  Beale,  it  conricts  of 
the  mere  indurated  &ces  of  the  animal,  perhaps 
(as  suggested  by  Brande  and  Pereira)  somewhat 
altered  by  disease.  "  Some  of  the  semifluid  faces, 
dried  with  the  proper  precautions,  had  all  the 
properties  of  ambergris  "  (Beale),  It  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  masses  weighing  from  60  to  225  lbs. 
No  large  piece  has  ever  been  found  without  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  beaks  of  the 
Sepia  ooiopodia — ^the  common  food  of  the  sperm- 
whale — ^interspersed  through  its  substance,  thus 
leaving  but  little  doubt  of  its  origin  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  animal.  If  it  were  the  result  of  a 
disease  produced  by  the  Sepia,  it  would  be  mnch 
more  frequently  found  without  the  beaks  embedded 
in  it. 

Frop,,  8fe,  Solid,  opaque,  ash-coloured,  streaked 
or  variegated,  fatty,  inflammable:  remarkably 
light;  highly  odorous.  Pereira  says  (Medwoad, 
*  Gray's  Supplement,'  1867,  p.  606)  it  has  a 
"  pleasant  musk -like  odour,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  squid  {Sq^ia  moseAaia),  on 
which  the  animal  feeds,"  the  *'  homy  beaks  "  of 
which  "  are  often  found  embedded  in  the  masses." 
Redwood,  I.e.,  describes  the  "  smell  as  resembling 
that  of  dried  cow-dung,"  particularly  when 
warmed,  cut,  or  handled— the  odour  being  pecu- 
liar and  not  easily  described  or  imitated,  of  a 
very  diffusive  and  penetrating  character,  and 
perceptible  in  minute  quantities ;  rugged  on  the 
surface ;  does  not  effervesce  with  acids ;  melts  at 
140^ — 160°  F.  into  a  ydlowish  resin-like  mass; 
at  212°  sublimes  as  a  white  vapour ;  very  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  volatile  and  flixed  oils. 
It  appears  to  be  a  body  analogous  to  cholesterine. 
Sp.  gr.  0-780  to  0-926  j  -780  to  -896  (Brande)  j 
•908  to  -920  (Pereira). 

Pur.  From  the  high  price  of  genuine  amber- 
gris it  is  very  frequently,  if  not  nearly  always, 
adulterated.  When  quite  pure  and  of  the  best 
quality,  it  is:  1.  Nearly  wholly  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  yields  about  86%  of 
ambreine;  2.  It  almost  wholly  volatilises  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  when  burnt  leaves  no  notable 
quantity  of  ashes  j  a  little  of  it  exposed  in  a  silver 
spoon  melts  without  bubble  or  scum ;  and  on  the 
heated  point  of  a  knife  it  is  rapidlv  and  entirely 
dissipated;  8.  It  is  easily  punctured  with  a  heated 
needle,  and  on  withdrawing  it,  not  only  should 
the  odour  be  immediately  evolved,  but  the  needle 
should  come  out  clean,  without  anything  adhering 
to  it  (Normandy) ;  4.  Acids,  except  nitric  add, 
act  feebly  on  it ;  alkalis  combine  with  it  and  form 
a  soap.  The  Chinese  aro  said  to  try  its  genuine- 
ness by  scraping  it  fine  upon  the  top  of  boilinff 
tea.  "  It  should  dissolve  (melt)  and  diffuse  itself 
gcnerallv."  Black  or  white  Is  bad.  The  smooth 
and  uniform  is  generally  factitious  (Uro's  '  Diet, 
of  A.,  M.  &  M.,'  6th  ed.,  i,  128). 

Uses,  4*0.    It  is  highly  prized  for  its  odour« 
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vU^itfomidgnallytouBiiroTetiideiAlt  that 
of  other  fobotaneet;  benoe  its  eztemiTe  oae  in 
perfmMnr.  In  mtdimmg  it  wm  f otnMrly  giTen  m 
waplinMBdM^indotatof  StolOgr.  "Agnun 
or  two,  wben  mbbed  down  with  nigmr,  and  added 
to  a  bogdiaad  of  daret»  ia  veiy  peroeptiUe  in 

the  wiaflb  and  giret  it  a  flaYonr,  bj  lome  oonnderad 
M  an  impfOfvment "  (l^nHMfeX 

Arnkf^AJwOtiri^aQM.  Anartidaof  thiakind, 
net  with  in  tbe  ahope,  is  thns  made:  Oirit- 
powder,  epersiaoeti,  and  gnm-benaoin,  of  each,  1 
ft.;  afphaltom,  3  or  4  oa.;  ambergrie,  6  oa.; 
gnan-min^  3  dr,-,  oil  of  doree,  1  dr.;  oil  of 
xbodimi,  i  dr.}  liquor  ammonii,  1  Ji.  om.s 
beiteo  to  a  aoKMith  hard  naee  with  mnalige,  and 
mdeiatolompswiiilflteofL    Thisfraadisnadily 


imTOFIA.  WetkneHof  Tieion.  SeeAxAU- 


AMMiJiA  WOOD.  A  beaotilbl  ornamental 
wood  mid  to  be  imported  from  Singapora  and 
l^fmed  to  be  fomiahed  by  a  ipeciei  of  PUro- 
wpmi    Sometimea  known  m  Kiabooca  Wood. 

AVnnR  (-bfe-ln).  g^  AxBBix'vA.L. 
kMumsMM,  Fr.;  Airuxnon;  Gcr.  The  latty, 
odoraoi  prindple  of  ambecgfis. 

Pnp.  Digest  ambergrit  in  hot  aloohol  (ep.  gr. 
OW)  oata  the  latter  wiU  dimolTo  no  more,  then 
ilter.  The  AXXBsani  will  be  deposited  as  the  eo- 
hrtioi  oools,  in  an  inegnhtf  crrstsbine  mass,  which 
SOT  be  poriiked  by  rcdyatalliiation  in  tlcohol. 

fr9Pn  <f».  MelU  at  about  Wt  volatUiaee  at 
&S"-tt(y>  F.;  nitric  acid  conrerU  it  into 
AKBBiio  AOXD.    It  doeely  resembles  cholesterine. 

AMURTr  (-briStO.    [Fr.]    Mnsk-ieed. 

iMwKlWffA.  A  word  variously  siffnii^ying  the 
Mi,  the  drink,  and  the  anointing  oil  of  the  gods, 
am  oaaied  from  the  Greek  a,  not,  and  mhroio$, 
wolsi,  sMTfoff,  mortal.  It  was  also  applied  to 
Mvcnl  plants,  notably  to  a  herb  allied  to  the 
vvnwood,  Amiraii^  mrtmmmfoUa.  called  the 
^  of  Osppadoda.  The  sage  and  the  betony 
venslsoso  namjid 

AXnOBIA,  BIVO'8  YMRABLB  (JaMs, 
^Bterimg,  0.8.).  A  liaoid  with  a  sediment,  con- 
tiiaiBg  1%  of  lend  (CkamdUr), 

AUVIAVCX.  AnnjorcB,  HApital  ahbv- 
^•An,  Fr.,  from  the  Latin  Ambulabb,  to  more 
^nn  p2aoe  to  plaea.  Until  recent  years  the  term 
M^qhaee  wis  practically  confined  to  military 
hiqitrii  moving  with  armies  in  the  field  and 
*gvmsd  for  the  pnrpoee  of  rendering  first  aid 
to  the  womided;  more  recently  it  has  been 
^^"^^  w  ft  name  for  similar  organisations  for 
'wring  like  asristance  to  the  nek  and  ixgored 
mto  tU  drcnmatances.  Thanks  to  the  exertions 
of  oertitn  lodeties  and  assodations,  in  all  dviliied 
CMDiMi  smbnlance  corps  esirt,  either  Tolnnteer 
^'pttd,  end  the  police  and  other  public  servants 
■n  nstmcted  in  the  methods  necessary  for 
'"B^mog  ibst  aid  to  the  sick  and  ii\jnred.  The 
^ttntmbolsnce  is  also  applied  very  generally  to 
ue  ipedslly  constructed  csrriages  and  stretchers 
v*^  for  the  removal  of  the  iigured  from  the 
Mtts  of  an  acddent  to  the  nearest  hospital.  The 
*M  of  such  an  organisation,  including  the 
^'S'No^  betiersy  and  their  apparatus  is  often 
9to  of  u '  the  ambulance.* 


A  detailed  account  of  militsry  ambulance 
organisation  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the 
following  particulars  will  serve  to  give  lome  idea 
of  the  general  plan  on  which  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  provided  for  in  time  of  war. 

Immediately  behind  the  fighting  line  are 
stationed  '  Bearer  Companies,'  as  they  are  called, 
with  surgeons  and  a  supply  of  the  naore  necessary 
surgical  appliances  and  stretchers;  these  men 
assiit  the  wounded  at  once,  under  fire,  and  con- 
vey them  as  rabidly  ss  possible  to  a  '  Collecting 
Station,'  which  is  placed  as  near  the  fighting  line 
as  is  consistent  with  >ftf ^ty,  but  ma^  be,  and  often 
is,  under  fire.  The  Bed  Cross  flag  is  hoisted  over 
it,  and  it  is  understood  that,  so  far  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation  permit,  tbb  station  shall  not 
be  fired  upon  by  the  enemy.  Here  further 
assistance  is  rendered,  such  surgical  operations  as 
are  urgent  are  performed,  and  the  patients  are 
dressed  and  bandaged  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
of  their  rapid  removal  to  the  '  Dressing  Station,' 
where  they  are  further  attended  to  and  sent  on 
to  the  neiurest '  Field  Hospital,'  or  second  lino  of 
medical  assistance.  From  tbis  they  are  removed  to 
'  Stationary '  hospitals  on  the  line  of  communi* 
cation,  from  which  they  tre  PMMd  on  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  '  General  Hospital '  at  or  near 
the  base  of  operations,  from  which  they  are  con- 
veyed as  soon  as  their  condition  will  permit  to 
other  hospitals  further  removed  from  the  seat  of 
war,  or  to  their  own  homes. 

The  conditions  of  modem  warfare  are  such  that 
no  conceivable  organisation  can  cope  satisfactor- 
ily with  the  enormous  number  of  wounded  which 
result  from  a  general  engagement  between  two 
armies  of  the  size  brought  into  the  field  by  the  great 
Powers,  but  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  his  wounded  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
general,  the  great  development  of  the  military 
ambulance  system  in  recent  years,  together  with 
the  now  recognised  neutrality  of  the  wounded 
and  their  attendants,  as  established  by  the 
Geneva  Convention,  1864,  has  done  much  to 
mitigate  the  suiferings  and  loss  of  life  among  the 
wounded  in  battle.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  a  victory  very  seriously  increases  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  generals  in  command  and  of 
the  ambulance  orgaiSsation  at  the  disposal  of  the 
victorious  army;  for,  in  addition  to  their  own 
wounded,  those  of  the  enemy  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  thrown  upon  their  hands,  the  lines  at  com- 
munication are  strained  to  the  utmost  by  the 
passage  of  reserves  to  the  front  to  take  the  place 
of  those  disabled  in  action  and  by  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  numbers  on  their  way  to  toe  rear. 

Brief  directions  for  rendering  first  aid  in  the 
accidents  and  diseases  of  ordinary  life  will  be 
found  under  separate  headings.  Considering  how 
much  may  often  be  done  in  cases  of  accident  by 
the  right  use  of  a  very  small  amount  of  know- 
ledge, it  behoves  everyone  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  these  simple  methods  of  treat- 
ment, so  that,  if  occasion  should  arise,  he  may  be 
able  to  render  some  practical  assistance. 

AlOeVTirXEX  or  AMXVTAXIJB.  A  name 
applied  to  a  group  of  plants  which  bear  their 
fiowers  in  amenta  or  catkins.  It  includes  a 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  inhabiting 
temperate  climates  i  they  are  apetalous  and  uni- 
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sexual,  and  are  diYided  into  the  following  orders : 
Salicaceae,  willows  and  poplars;  Corylacese  or 
CupulifersB,  hazel,  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  horn- 
beam, &c. ;  Betulaceas,  birch  and  alder ;  Casaari- 
nacea),  beef -wood;  Altingiaces  or  Balsamifluso, 
liquid-ambar^  Platanacese,  the  planes;  Jnglan- 
dacea),  walnut ;  Garryacese,  garrya ;  Myricacese, 
the  bog  myrtle. 

AMERICAir  HOBSE  DISEASE.  A  name  given 
to  an  outbreak  of  influenza  in  horses  which  broke 
out  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  October  Ist,  1872.  In 
nine  days  nearly  every  horse  in  the  city  was 
affected,  and  carriages  were  not  to  be  had  at  any 
price.  On  October  18th  it  had  reached  Montreal 
and  prevailed  throughout  Canada.  On  October 
14th  it  had  reached  Buffalo;  on  the  17th, 
Rochester;  on  the  22nd,  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City ;  on  the  27th,  Philadel- 
phia; on  the  28th,  Washing^n.  It  made  its 
appearance  in  Nova  Scotia  on  October  Idth.  The 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  disease  will  be  found 
under  Influbkza  in  Hossbs. 

AMEBICAH  UmVERSAL  BLOOD-PUBIFTIirO 
HERB  TEA  (Dr  Kuhr),  for  women's  diseases, 
hysteria,  nervous  debility,  epilepsy,  stomachic 
complaints,  asthma,  haemorrhoids,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, worms,  and  much  besides.  White  hore- 
hound,  marsh  mallow,  liquorice  w^ood,  and  sassa- 
fras, of  each,  10  parts ;  anise,  coriander  and  fennel, 
of  each,  6  parts;  red  poppy  petals,  4  parts; 
lavender  flowers,  2  parts;  senna,  peppermint, 
miUefoil  flowers,  and  valerian  root,  of  each  1  part 
(Kuhr  and  Selle), 

AVETHYST  (-thist).    Syn.    PuBFLE    boce- 

CBTBTAL;    AM^THTBTB,    Pr.;    AMETHYB'Trs,    L. 

A  beautiful  sub-species  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal, 
of  a  violet-blue  colour  of  varying  intensity,  due  to 
oxides  of  manganese,  in  great  request  for  cutting 
into  seals,  brooches,  and  other  like  articles  of 
ornament.  It  was  known  and  prized  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  antiquity.  Among  the  ancients, 
cups  and  vases  were  made  out  of  this  mineral ;  and 
it  was  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  that 
an  amethyst  bound  on  the  navel  would  counteract 
the  effects  of  wine,  and  that  wine  drunk  out  of  an 
amethystine  vessel  would  not  intoxicate.  Hence 
its  name,  according  to  Pliny.  When  heated  the 
stone  loses  its  colour,  passing  through  yellow  and 
green.  Amethyst  is  now  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Brazils  and  has  consequently  lost 
some  of  its  former  value  as  a  gem.  The  finest 
stones  come  from  Ceylon  and  Siberia,  but  their 
distribution  b  very  general  throughout  the  world. 
Two  centuries  ago  very  excellent  counterfeit 
amethysts  were  made  in  Prance  from  coloured 
glass,  but  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  stones 
makes  these  forgeries  no  longer  profitable. 

Amethyst.  In  dyeing,  &c.,  a  rich  variety  of 
deep  violet  colour.    Hence,  AMEXHYST^nrB  (m),  &c. 

Amethyst,  Oriental.  A  rich  violet-blue  variety 
of  transparent,  crystallised  corundum. 

AH1AKTH  (-e-&nth).  8yn,  Amianthus, 
Aviah'tub,  L.  ;  Amiantb,  Fr.  The  whiter  and 
more  delicate  varieties  of  asbestos,  particularly 
those  which  possess  a  satiny  lustre.  The  name 
signifies  untlained. 

AMIDES,  MOKAMIDES.  Compounds  (usually 
soUd)  derived  from  ammonia,  NH,,  by  the  re- 
placement of  one  third  of  its  hydrogen  by  a  mono- 


valent add  radicle ;  e,g,  acetamide,  (CH,-CO)-NH^ 
the  group  (CH3-CO)'  being  the  monovalent 
radicle  of  acetic  acid  (CH,-CO).OH.  We  are 
likewise  acquainted  with  di-am idbs,  which  may 
be  considered  as  derived  from  two  molecules  cd 
ammonia  by  the  replacement  of  one  third  of  the 
total  hydrogen  by  a  divalent  acid  radicle ;  «.  ff* 
oxamide,  C^O^iJSVL^^  the  diamide  of  (the  dibasic} 
oxalic  acid,  H2CSO4. 

AHaDIK  (e-dln).  [Eng.  Fr.]  Sgn,  Am^* 
DTKB ;  AMiDf  NA,  L.  A  name  given  to  the  sola* 
ble  portion  of  starch. 

AMIBO-ACIBS.  Acids  derived  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  hydro- 
carbon radicle  of  an  organic  acid,  by  the  group 
amidogen  (NH^)'.  Examples :  amido-acetic  acid 
(glyo^>coll),  CB3(NHa)-C0sH ;  amido-benzoic  acid, 
C6H4(NH2)-C03H. 

AtflDOGEK.  The  unsaturated  group  (NH^y, 
which  can  only  exist  in  combination.  See  AMnrsB, 
Ahidbs,  and  Amedo-Acibb. 

AMINES.  A  most  important  class  of  com- 
pounds derived  from  ammonia  by  the  replace- 
ment of  hydrogen  in  it  by  alcoholic  radicles. 
They  are  either  mono-,  di-»  tri-,  or  tetra-aminea, 
according  as  it  is  considered  that  their  molecule 
is  derived  from  one,  two,  three,  or  four  molecules 
of  ammonia  (NH3).  Monamines  are  further 
divided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
according  as  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  the  ammonia  have  been  replaced. 
Amines  may  belong  either  to  the  fatty  or  to  the 
aromatic  series,  thus,  ethylamine,  CjU^NHs,  and 
phenylamine  (aniline),  C^H^NHs,  are  both  ex- 
amples of  primary  monamines ;  ethylene  diamine, 
C2H4(NH2;3,  and  phenylene  diamine,  C^B^CSV^ 
examples  of  diamines,  and  so  on.  P^dine  and 
quinolinc,  &c.,  likewise  belong  to  tho  class  of  the 
amines,  but  they  are  constituted  differently  from 
those  mentioned  above. 

The  amines  as  a  class  behave  in  the  same 
manner  as  ammonia,  forming  salts  with  adds,  and 
their  hydrochlorides  double  salts  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  &c.,  &c. ;  the  fatty  amines  contuning 
the  lower  alcohol  radicles,  e.  g.  ethylamine, 
resemble  ammonia  very  closely  indeed,  being 
highly  volatile  and  possessing  the  same  pung^t 
odour  as  the  latter. 

An  extraordinarily  large  number  of  amine 
bases  and  compounds  derived  from  them  are  now 
known.  The  most  important  of  those  poaseasing 
technical  interest  will  be  mentioned  individually, 
but  for  an  account  of  the  constitution,  formation, 
and  properties  of  the  amines  generally,  the 
reader  must  consult  either  Watf  a  Dictionary,  or 
some  good  text-book  of  org^anic  chemistry. 

AHMI  VISKAOA,  Lam.,  a  plant  brought  from 
Africa  and  the  Levant  to  Marseilles.  The  'rays ' 
of  the  umbels  are  used  as  tooth-picka. 

AMMONIA.  NHg.  S^n,  AicMOKXA  Gab, 
Amhokiacal  gas,  Axhtdbous  AimOKlA; 
AMMOlTIAQtrB,  Fr.  ;  AlCMOKIAK,  Qer. 

Ammonia  occurs  in  the  air,  in  rain-water  com- 
bined with  nitrous  and  nitric  adds,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  active  volcanoes  in  the  form  of 
sulphate  and  chloride.  It  has  been  auppoaed  that 
the  name  of  the  latter  salt,  sal-ammoniac,  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  Armenian  volcanoes,  ita 
possible  source.  As,  however,  Geber,  in  t^e  eighth 
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J,  ««o  ftoqnaiated  vith  its  prepantioiifTom 
Brine  and  oommon  salt,  it  is  doabtful  whether  the 
nl-annoniaciim  of  the  AncientB  was  of  volcanic 
origin.  AmmndiM  alflo  ocean  ia  aea^water,  in 
bjtmniiioiis  coal,  in  mine,  in  goano,  and  especially 
in  the  air  of  hage  towns.  The  minnte  stellated 
cryslak  aofmethnes  found  on  dirty  windows  in 
London  and  other  popolons  cities  consist  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia.  It  Im  also  found  in  clayey  and 
psafy  soils.  In  the  free  state  it  exists  in  the 
jnioes  of  some  plants  and  in  the  living  blood  of 
awimals ;  and  it  is  freely  developed  during  the  de* 
eompositioa  of  nitrogenous  vegetable  substances, 
and  during  the  putre£action  of  animal  matter. 

Prod,  ami  Prep,  Ammonia  may  be  produced 
dinetly  from  its  elements  by  means  of  tiie  silent 
disdiarge  (see  Elbgtsicitt),  and  is  formed — 
generally  spealdng— when  one  of  its  constituents 
ii  present  in  the  nascent  st«te.  Thus  ammonia  is 
obtained  when  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  any  of 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  passed  over  spongy 
pUiinnm ;  also  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
on  nitrous  or  nitric  acids  or  their  salts,  preferably 
in  alkaline  solution,  when  the  hydrogen  is  liber- 
ated by  aluminium.  Messrs  Gladstone  and  Tribe's 
oopper-xinc  couple  (see  Elbotbicitt)  also  reduces 
solutloos  of  nitrat^  when  heated  with  them,  the 
reaction  being  sufficiently  complete  to  allow  of  their 
estimation  by  this  means.  Ammonia  is  also  pro- 
dnoed  when  steam  is  passed  over  alkaline  cyanides 
heated  to  about  30(f  C. : 

ECN-i-2HsO  «  KHO-»-NH,  +  CO| 

in  minute  quantii^  as  ammonium  nitrite  when 
water  is  evaporated  in  contact  with  air : 

2N+2H,0  -NH4VO,; 

and  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable 
natter,  and  their  destructive  distillation.  It  is 
by  the  last  process,  in  the  distillation  of  coal,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ammonium  compounds 
of  oommeroe  is  produced. 

For  laboratory  purposes  ammonia  is  usually 
prepared  by  hea^ng  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonium 
with  slaked  lim^  sal-ammoniac  being  generally 
chosen: 

2NH4CI  +  Ca(0H)2  -  CaCl,  +  2NH,  +  2HjO. 

One  part  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  well 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  caustic  lime,  slaked  to  a 
ine  dry  powder,  and  the  mixture  introduced  into 
a  large  retort.  On  applying  a  gentle  heat  the 
ibore  reaction  takes  place,  and  ammonia  gas  is 
given  off.  It  is  passed  through  a  U-shaped  tube 
Med  with  lumps  of  caustic  lime,  in  order  to  dry 
it,  and  is  then  collected  over  mercury  (see  engr.). 


The  gas  can  also  be  collected  by  upward  displace- 
ment like  hydrogoi. 

If  the  gas  is  required  in  quantity,  for  saturating 
lohtiQos  or  simnar  purposes,  it  may  be  more 


readilv  prepared  by  warming  commercial  ammo- 
nia solution  (sp.  gr.  *880)  in  a  flask  over  a  water- 
bath,  and  passing  the  evolved  gas  through  about 
6  feet  of  glass  tubing  filled  with  lumps  of  caustic 
lime. 

Mamuf,  Numerous  processes  have  been  devised 
for  preparing  ammonia  synthetically  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  These  com- 
prise methods  for  making  nitrogen  and  steam 
react  under  the  influence  of  porous  substances 
(coke,  iLC.)t  or  of  using  the  silent  discharge  to 
effect  a  direct  synthesis,  or,  lastly,  of  preparing 
boron  nitride  (BN),  and  decomposing  this  wi£ 
steam.  None  of  these  processes,  however,  have 
been  practically  successful,  the  great  difficulty  of 
preparing  ammonia  synthetiiidly  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  whilst  the  molecules  of  bydn^n 
and  nitrogen  require  a  very  high  temperature  to 
dissociate  them,  tbat  of  ammonia  already  begins 
to  decompose  at  500^  C. 

The  process  which  has  been  most  successful  ap 
to  the  present  time  is  based  upon  the  action  of 
st<ram  on  an  infusible  cyanide,  such  as  barium 
cyanide,  the  latter  being  first  produced  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  baryta  and  carbon  to  an  intense 
white  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen.  L. 
Mond  carries  out  these  reactions  by  incorporating 
barium  carbonate  with  coke  or  charcoal  and  pitch 
or  oil  residues.  This  mixture  is  made  into 
briquettes  and  heated  in  a  reducing  flame  until 
the  pitch  is  carbonised.  The  briquettes  are  then 
charged  into  an  annular  kiln  whose  chambers  are 
treated  in  rotation,  some  being  heated  whilst 
others  are  cooling.  A  gaseous  mixture  rich  in 
nitrogen  is  introduced  at  a  temperature  of  1400^ 
C,  and  the  stream  of  gas  continued  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cyanide  has  been  produced. 
The  gas  is  then  turned  into  the  next  chamber, 
the  mass  just  treated  being  allowed  to  cool  down 
until  a  temperature  of  600°  C.  has  been  reached. 
When  this  is  the  case  steam  is  introduced,  and 
continued  so  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  be 
evolved,  the  ammoniacal  vapour  being  condensed 
and  concentrated  in  suitable  apparatus.  The 
residue,  which  coiiMsts  of  barium  hydrate,  is  now 
ready  to  be  used  over  again.  Tliis  process  can 
also  be  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  cyanides. 
In  the  latter  case  the  niass,  after  treatment  with 
nitn^nous  gasies,  is  lixiviated  with  water,  in 
order  to  extract  the  barium  cyanide.  Tlie  nitro- 
genous gases  used  were  those  obtained  from  the 
carbonic  acid  absorption  apparatus  of  the  ammo- 
nia-soda  process.  As  the  manufacture  of  ammonia 
in  this  way  is  no  longer  carried  on,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  was  not  commercially  successful. 

Ammonia  from  urine.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  urine  was  probably  the  source  from  which 
the  Ancients  obUined  their  sal-ammoniac,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  even  now  obtained 
in  this  way  at  some  of  the  places  where  sewage  Is 
chemically  treated.  The  general  plan  consists  in 
precipitating  the  solid  constituents  with  lime  or 
with  sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc,  and  then  submitting 
the  clear  liquid  to  distillation  in  stills  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  theoretically 
derivable  from  London  urine  is  equal  to  about 
60,000  tons  per  annum. 

Ammonia  from  bones.  A  further  small  quantity 
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of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  condensing  the  tar 
formed  in  carbonising  bones  in  the  manufacture 
of  animal  charcoal.  The  aqueous  portion  of  the 
distillate  is  separated  and  distilled. 

Another  source  of  ammonia  is  'yinassej'  the 
residue  left  from  fermented  and  distilled  beet- 
root molasses. 

Ammonia  from  coal.    By  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  ammonia  and  ammonium  compounds 
used  in  the  arts  is  derived  from  the  distillation  of 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  lighting-gas  (which 
»ee).    When  coal  is  heated  in  closed  vesselsy  a 
large  quantity  of  volatile  constituents  is  g^ven 
off.    These  are  condensed  partly  in  the  hydraulic 
main  and  partly  in  the  scrubbers.    The  aqueous 
portion  of  the  condensed  liquids  contains  the  bulk 
of  the  ammonia.    Coal  contains  from  1%  to  2%  of 
nitrogen  which,  on  distillation,  appears  partly  as 
ammonia  (about  one  third),  partly  as  other  nitro- 
genous  compounds.      W.   Foster  ('  Chem.  Soc. 
Joum./  zliii,  p.  105)  gives  the  following  distri* 
bution  of  100  parts  of  nitrogen  after  distfilation : 
14*50  as  ammonia, 
1'56  „  cyanogen, 
85*26  „  free  nitrogen  in  the  gas, 
48*68  remaining  in  the  coke. 

The  bulk  of  the  ammonia  is  found  in  the 
aqueous  portion  of  the  distillate,  a  small  quantity, 
however,  passing  into  the  tar  and  into  the  spent 
oxide. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  nearly 
half  the  nitrogen  remains  behind  in  the  coke. 
As  the  ammonia  forms  a  valuable  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  various  plans  have 
been  devised  for  increasing  the  yield.  The  most 
successful  of  these  consists  in  mixing  the  slaked 
lime  obtuined  from  2^  parts  of  quicklime  with 
every  100  parts  of  coaL  This  proceeding  un- 
doubtedly increases  the  production  of  ammonia, 
sometimes  doubling  it,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  redudng  the  v^ue  of  the  spent  oxide,  FesQ, 
(by  retaining  sulphur),  and  also  that  of  the  coke. 

Another  method  of  increasinff  the  yield  of 
ammonia  is  to  pass  steam  over  uie  heated  coke. 
This  cannot,  of  course,  be  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coal-gas,  but  is  very  advantageous  in 
another  exactly  similar  industry,  viz.  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  shale. 

Ammonia  from  bituminous  shale.  In  Soot- 
land  large  deposits  of  a  bituminous  shale  occur, 
which  are  distilled,  not  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
a  permanent  gas,  but  on  account  of  the  paraiBn 
and  shale  oil  which  they  yield.    See  Shalb  Oil. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  this  case  to 
recover  the  ammonia  produced.  This  source  of 
ammonia  comes  under  the  head  of  Ammoiiia 
noM  Coil,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  distillation,  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  coal. 

Of  late  years  the  output  has  been  multiplied 
8-  or  4-fold  by  heating  the  residual  coke  in  a 
current  of  steam.  The  coal  is  first  distilled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  ammonia  and  other  products 
collected.  A  mixture  of  steam  and  air  Is  then 
passed  over  the  coke  heated  to  low  redness,  until 
the  whole  of  it  is  burned  away.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  the  ammonia  appears  to  be  evolved  only 
in  proportion  as  the  coke  is  volatilised.  The  steam 
appears  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  ammonia 


by  the  high  temperature,  and  to  fomiah  the 
necessary  hydrogen.  Laige  quantities  of  water- 
and  producer-gas  are  formed  at  the  same  time. 
See  MsTALLUBaT  j  Gabkotts  Fuxl. 

Another  source  of  ammonia  from  coal  exiats  in 
the  volatile  bodies  (tar  and  ammonia)  prodneed  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke  f or  metalluigical  pur- 
poses. This  industry  is  capable  of  famishing 
very  large  quantities  of  ammonia,  which  will  un- 
doubtedly he  utilised  in  the  future.  The  amoont 
saved  at  present  is  not  very  gnreat,  as  the  modifica- 
tions in  coking  necessaiy  for  the  reoovery  of  the 
by-products  somewhat  deteriorate  the  quali^  of 
the  coke.  Moreover,  the  small  proportion  alreadj 
introduced  into  the  market  from  this  source  baa 
sufficiently  lowered  the  prices  to  render  a  farther 
extension  of  this  sujfply  unprofitable.  (It  shofold 
be  remarked  that  ammonium  sulphate,  commonly 
called  sulphate  of  ammonia,  has  to  compete  aa  a 
manure — which  is  its  chief  application — with 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  hence  a  permanent  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  former  cannot  be  expected  nnlesa  the 
supply  of  the  latter  should  fall  short.) 

Ammonia  from  blast-furnace  gases.  Where 
raw  coal  is  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  as  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  the  escaping  gases  are  largely 
charged  with  tar  and  ammonia.  Kumeroos  pro- 
cesses have  been  devised  for  the  recovery  of  theae 
products,  the  main  difficulty  to  be  oyeroome  being 
the  high  temperature  of  the  gases  and  their 
enormous  bulk.  The  most  succMsful  process  for 
the  recovery  of  the  ammonia  oonsLsts  in  blowing 
in  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acida  in 
the  state  of  gas,  and  removing  the  ammonhim 
salt  formed  by  means  of  a  scrubber,  which  moat 
be  cooled  externally  if  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  is  high.  Sulphurous  add  gas  is  foond  to 
be  the  most  suitable,  being  produced  for  the  pur- 
pose from  sulphurous  shale,  pyrites,  &c    ' 

The  ammonium  sulphite  is  either  oxidised  to 
sulphate  (see  below),  or  else  the  ammonia  la 
liberated  at  once  and  used  for  the  ammonia-soda 
process,  or  for  preparing  liquor  ammonise.  Owln^ 
to  the  heat  of  the  gases,  tiie  liquor  beoomas  con- 
centrated as  it  passes  through  the  scrubbers,  and 
may  leave  them  at  a  strength  of  40°  to  SO^Tw.  It 
always  contains  some  thimulphate  of  ammonium 
(hyposulphite  of  ammonia). 

Having  now  considered  the  varioos  sooroee 
from  which  crude  ammonia-  or  ammoniacal- 
liquor  is  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  its 
composition  and  the  methods  by  which  it  ia 
purified.  The  constituents  of  ammoniacal  liqoor 
from  the  distillation  of  coal  (in  gas-making,  coke- 
burning,  from  blast-fumaoes,  &c)  may  be  <tivided 
into  two  classes,  vis.  the  volatile  constitaenta  or 
those  which  are  driven  off  when  the  liquor  la 
boiled,  and  the  fixed  constituents  or  those  which 
are  not  volatile  with  steam.  The  various  salts  in 
the  two  classes  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
table  (from  Lunge's  '  Tar  and  Ammonia  Distilla- 
tion'): 
(a)  Volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures : 

Ammonium  carbonates  (mono-,  sesqui-,  and  bi-), 
sulphide,  (NHJ^S, 
hydromodphide,  NH4HS, 
cyanide, 
„        acetate  (?) 
Free  ammonia. 


ft 
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(k)  Fixed  at  oidiiiUT  tempentaiee : 
Ammoniiim  inliMate, 

enlpliitey 

thioni^pluite  (hypoeiilphite), 

th]ocsi%OD«ie, 

ebloride, 

tluoejanate  (fiilphocjuiide), 
M         feiiocjftnide. 
A3m>  mUb  of  organic  (eapedaUy  pyridine)  baaety 
pbcDob,  and  oCher  'tany'  product!. 

Hie  lalio  of  fixed  to  volatile  ammonia  varieo 
eonsdeimbly.  Tlina,  in  the  hydiaofic  main,  where 
wwdfiaatlfln  lint  takes  place,  the  fixed  ammonia 
nay  form  50%  ofthetoftal^whilitin  theecmbben 
it  will  not  amomit  to  more  than  1%  or  2% .  Hie 
percentage  of  fixed  ammonia  will  also  be  infln- 
eneed  by  the  tempecatnre  of  the  gas  retorts,  the 
extent  to  which  the  gas-liqaor  has  been  heated, 
and  the  greater  or  less  exposure  to  air  which  it 


has  undergone  (oxidation  of  sulphide  to  sulphato 
occurs  in  presence  of  air).  Free  ammonia  occurs 
in  the  li(|uor  at  the  top  of  the  scrubber,  but,  as 
the  liquid  descends,  the  ammonia  becomes  satu- 
rated  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  If  the  liquor  is  used  orer  and  over 
again,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  become 
entirely  displaced  by  carbonic  add  In  this  case 
the  greater  porticm  of  the  sulphur  will  be  found 
in  the  spent  oxide. 

According  to  Lunge,  liquor  from  Snglish  coals 
contains  from  16%  to  20%  of  the  total  ammonia 
in  the  fixed  state,  that  from  Westohalian  coals 
6%  to  10%,  whilst  in  liquor  from  Saxony 
coals  the  amount  of  fixed  ammonia  may  be  2  or  8 
times  that  of  the  volatile. 

The  following  table  from  the  same  authority 
exhibits  the  amount  of  total  ammonia  contained 
in  gas-liquor  from  various  sources  : 


Ccnl  DistUM. 


CbnnelCoal,  Boghead 
English  ooal 


Levoson  Wallsend;  Old  Pelton  Main 

Knglisheoal 

Kew Pelton;  Bavensworth 

Old  Pelton  Main         .        .        .        . 

English  coal 

Old  Pelton  Main;  Levenon  Wallsend 


Onnt.  of 
NHg  p«r  100  ee. 

DeffioM. 

Qos-Works. 

2-881 
8-614 

8-76 

4 

Hamburg. 
Stettin. 

2-669 
2-244 

8 
8-8 

St.  Petenburgh. 
Trieste. 

2142 

8-6 

Stralsund. 

2-866 

4 

Altona. 

2-407 
1-786 
1-717 
2-966 

4 

2-76 
8 
8 

Copenhagen. 

Rig». 

KOnigsberg. 
Stettin. 

1-346 

8 

Dantsic. 

VaimaHam  of  Ammomiaeal  lAqmor.  This  is  fre- 
<taenliy  determined  by  means  of  the  hydrometer. 
Ihe  resolte  so  obtained  are,  however,  very  erro- 
neoQi,  as  the  different  salto  of  ammonium  affect 
&e  densify  in  a  diflerent  degree.  It  is  therefore 
prefaable  to  determine  the  amount  of  ammonia 
l)y  titrstioQ  (see  AuEAumrsT  and  Volvmbtxio 
AiALZBu).  For  this  purpose  a  normal  solution 
rf  sulphuric  add  is  run  mto  20  cc  of  the  gas- 
fiqnor  until  ^e  add  is  in  excess.  About  40  cc. 
■hoold  be  sufficient.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled  to 
drire  off  carbonic  add  gas  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  litmus  added,  and  the  liquor  titrated 

Wk  with  normal  soda  or  —  ammonia.    The  ex- 

8 

oea  of  the  add  and  the  boiling  are  necessary,  on 
sceotmt  of  the  discolouration  which  sulphuretted 
l^ydiogen  produces  in  litmus.  Bv  using  azo- 
nloan  as  indicators,  it  is  possible  to  titl^te 
diiectly  in  the  cold,  as  these  colours  are  not 
affected  by  the  above  gases  (see  AoiDHtarBT, 
AuiLmiBT,  Ihdioatobs).  Methyl-orange, 
■bo  known  as  '  helianthine '  (dimethyl-aniline- 
uo-lwnxene-sulphonato  of  soda),  is  the  most  suit- 
able. 

In  Rngland  gas-liquor  is  usually  stated  in 
'ounces/  the  la&er  representing  the  amount  of 
nal  inlphuric  acid  required  to  neutralise  each 
f^loa  of  gas-Uquor.  To  prepare  the  standard 
arid,  16|  OS.  of  the  beet  rectified  sulphuric  add 
it  dalvted  to  a  gallon,  which  is  then  supposed  to 


contain  16  ot,  of  real  sulphuric  add  (HjSOi). 
The  spedAc  gravity  should  be  1*068  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  (1*064  at  16*^  C,  Lunjfe). 
It  is,  however,  much  better  to  standardise  the 
acid  by  means  of  sodium  carbonate.  See  AoiDi- 
MITBT  and  Alkalimbtbt. 

In  order  to  make  the  estimation,  16  os.  of  the 
gas-liquor  are  taken,  and  the  standard  acid  run  in 
from  a  burette,  graduated  in  ounces,  until  the 
liquid  is  neutral  to  litmus-paper.  The  number  of 
ounces  used  represents  the  number  of  ounces  of 
real  sulphuric  acid  which  would  be  required  to 
neutralise  1  gallon  of  the  liquor. 

When  using  the  hydrometer,  it  is  customary  to 
double  the  number  of  degrees  Twaddell,  and  to 
consider  tliis  as  'ounces'  per  gallon.  The 
advantage  is  usually  on  the  side  of  the  buyer. 

The  above  titration  is  known  as  the  '  saturation 
test,'  and  gives  the  amount  of  '  volatile '  ammo- 
nia. If  the  standard  acid  contains  exactly  16  os. 
of  real  sulphuric  add  per  gallon,  each  ounce  used 
will  represent  0*8469  os.  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
per  gaUon. 

If  the  total  ammonia  be  required,  a  given 
volume  of  the  liquor  must  be  distilled  with  excess 
of  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia,  preferably  the  first, 
and  the  vapour  passed  into  excess  of  standard 
acid.  When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  driven  off, 
the  excess  of  add  is  determined  by  means  of 
standard  alkali.  The  liquor  should  be  distilled 
for  at  least  an  hour  (Lunge  recommends  8  hours). 
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Note, — Lime  is  useful  in  the  above  distillation 
when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  result  exactly 
comparable  with  that  obtainable  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

For  the  complete  analysis  of  gas-liquor,  see  L. 
Dyson,  '  Journ.  Soc.  Chem.,  Ind./  1888,  p.  229, 
and  Lunge's '  Coal-tar  and  Ammonia,'  p.  575 — 678. 

Concentration  and  purification  of  ammonia 
liquor.  The  various  liquors  produced  at  the  gas- 
works are  usually  stored,  preferably  underground, 
prior  to  being  distilled  and  converted  into  sul- 
phate. In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered 
that  gas-liquors,  if  stored  for  a  length, of  time, 
deteriorate  considerably  from  volatilisiation  of 
ammonia.  To  avoid  this  as  much  as  possible,  it 
is  usual  to  charge  fresh  liquor  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tank  and  to  withd)raw  it  from  the  same  place. 
Although,  as  shown  above,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  liquor 
obtained  from  the  hydraulic  main  and  that  from 
the  scrubbers,  yet  it  is  not  usual  to  treat  these 
separately,  the  liquors  from  all  sources  being  run 
into  the  same  tank  to  await  distillation,  &c. 
Before  this  is  carried  out,  tarry  matter  in  suspen- 
sion should  be  allowed  to  settle  as  much  as 
possible.  By  applying  this  precaution,  much  less 
annoyance  is  likely  to  be  caused  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  works. 

Distillation  of  crude  ammonia-liquor.  It  is 
obvious,  from  the  analysis  of  liquor  already  g^ven, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  ammonia  can  be 
driven  off  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  the  fixed 
ammonia  (amounting  onlv  to  a  few  per  cents,  of 
the  total  ammonia)  remaining  behind,  and  requir- 
ing for  its  liberation  the  use  of  lime.  The  amount 
of  fixed  ammonia  is  so  small  that  it  was  formerly 
thought  advisable  to  run  it  to  waste  rather  than 
complicate  the  process  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
According  to  Lunge,  however,  the  treatment  with 
lime  pays  very  wcSl  if  thQ  fixed  ammonia  amounts 
to  5/b ,  although  even  the  whole  of  thu  cannot  be 
driven  off. 

A  good  rule  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
lime  necessary,  is  to  add  50  lbs.  of  lime  per  1000 
galls,  of  liquor  for  every  100  gr.  of  fixed  ammo- 
nia per  gall. ;  that  is,  850  of  lime  to  100  of  fixed 
ammonia.  According  to  Lunge,  the  fixed  ammo- 
nia is  usually  one  fifth  of  the  total  ammonia  in 
liquor  from  German  gas'works. 

In  every  case  all  the  volatile  ammonia  should 
be  driven  off  before  the  addition  of  lime,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  which  tlie  latter  causes. 
This  IB  chiefly  due  to  frothing  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crusts  of  calcium  hydrate  and  lime  salts 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  still.  The  first  is 
said  to  be  due  to  calcium  carbonate  in  suspension, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  slightly  acidulate  the 
liquor  before  adding  lime.  Incrustation  occurs 
chiefly  where  the  stills  are  heated  by  direct  fire,  a 
drawback  which  is  avoided  in  some  of  the  more 
recent  stills  by  the  use  of  steam  as  the  heating 
agent. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  under  the  analysis  of 
gas-liquors,  a  considerable  time  is  requix«d  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  the  ammonia,  and  it  is  rarely 
economical  to  do  so.  Hepworth  (report  of  the 
Leeds  meeting,  October  6,  1883, '  Journal  of  Gas- 
lighting,  &c.')  gives  the  following  as  the  distri- 
bution of  ammonia  on  distillation  : 


Expelled  by  boiling  alone  ....    76- 

„       by  treatment  with  lime     .    20*5^ 
Left  in  waste 2*< 
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Magnesia  is  used  instead  of  lime  only  in  the 
ammonia-soda  process.      See  Alkali  Mavufac- 

TUBE. 

In  the  previous  matter  the  main  oonditioiia 
connected  with  the  distillation  of  ammonia  h&Ye 
been  described.  It  yet  remains  to  consider  the 
methods  still  used.  To  give  a  detailed  deacxiption 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work» 
especially  as  the  different  modifications  are  very 
numerous.  The  heating  is  generally  effected  by 
means  of  steam,  either  applied  externally  or, 
preferably,  by  blowing  it  through  the  liquid. 
(The  latter  plan  is  available  in  most  cases  where  the 
volatile  substances  are  to  be  separated.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  followed  where  the  residue  is  to  be 
evaporated,  as  in  the  extraction  of  potaasic  chloride 
from  beetroot  molasses  after  distillation.)  In 
some  apparatus  the  liquor  is  simply  distilled  in 
iron  boilers,  the  vapour  being  deprived  of  water 
by  means  of  a  reflux  apparatus  and  one  or  two 
washings  through  gas-liquor,  these  being  system- 
atically return^  to  the  boiler.  In  most  caaesi 
however,  they  are  modifications  of  Coffey's  stUl, 
first  used  for  the  rectification  of  spirit  (which 
tee).  Where  lime  is  used,  it  is  advantageoua  to 
arrange  the  apparatus  so  that  the  liquor  only 
comes  in  contact  widi  the  lime  after  the  volatile 
ammonia  has  been  driven  off.  This  is  usoally 
effected  by  making  the  liquor  pass  first  through  • 
modified  Coffey  still  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
large  pipe,  allowing  it  to  drain  into  a  boiler  oon« 
taining  the  lime,  where  it  gives  up  the  rest  of  its 
ammonia  and  furnishes  the  necessary  steam  for 
the  working  of  the  still.  If  direct  fire  is  used 
for  heating,  means  must  be  provided  for  prevent- 
ing the  lime  mud  from  settling  on  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  This  is  effected  in  GrOneberg's  still 
by  providing  an  inner  vessel,  into  which  the 
liquor  and  lime  first  find  their  way.  A  valve  is 
fitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  for  drawing  off 
the  lime  sludge.  The  development  of  the  soda- 
ammonia  process  has  led  to  the  production  of 
very  perfect  stills  capable  of  recovering  enormous 
quantities  of  ammonia.  In  fact»  it  may  be  said 
that  the  success  of  the  process  largely  depends 
on  the  completeness  with  which  the  ammonia  is 
recovered.  The  requirements  are  here  somewhat 
different,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  ammonia 
is  *  fixed.'  For  a  description  of  various  '  plant,' 
the  reader  must  refer  to  books  on  the  subject. 

Ahaorhing  the  Vapowr$  in  Sulpkurio  Acid.  The 
ammonia  having  been  separated  from  the  non- 
vohitile  adds  and  from  the  bulk  of  the  water  in 
the  stni,  is  passed  direct  into  sulphuric  add  con- 
tained in  an  apparatus  known  as  the  saturatoar. 

The  saturator  consists  of  shallow  rectangular 
vessels  lined  with  lead,  ittid  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  vertioU  partition  (called  the  cor* 
tain),  which  dips  below  the  surface  of  the  add. 
One  compartment  is  covered  in,  and  is  provided 
with  an  exit  tube  for  carrying  off  the  sulphuretted 
gases,  the  other  being  open  to  the  air.  'Jlie  crude 
ammonia  gas  enters  the  add  through  a  rose  placed 
in  the  closed  compartment;  the  evolved  gases  are 
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tiku  ooDpletely  trapped,  and  can  only  Mcape  by 
fthe  exit  tube.  Any  crystals  which  separate  can 
be  removed  by  means  of  rakes  inserted  nnder  the 
esftshL  Hie  add  must,  of  ooorse,  always  be 
kept  at  a  level  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  latter, 
otfaerwiie  leakage  of  gas  will  occur.  Thisarrange- 
ment  is  nroch  pvef  enble  to  a  hood,  since  a  very 
pofwerfnl  dimnght  is  necessary  for  the  latter, 
the  solphoretted  gases  present  being  thereby 
iBgdy  dilated  and  their  recovery  lendiered  more 

Two  methods  of  aatnratbn  are  adopted.  In 
«Be,  dihite  snlphnric  acid  (of  80°— 100^  Tw.)  is 
ssed;  in  the  other,  strong  add  (of  140^  Tw.). 

In  the  first  case,  owing  to  the  dilation  of  the 
sdd,  ammoniiini  snlphate  does  not  crystallise  oat 
when  the  aeid  is  saturated,  and  it  is  therefore 
neoesBszy  to  draw  off  the  liqnor  and  evaporate  it, 
preferably  by  means  of  a  steam  ooiL  In  the 
■Mond,  after  the  add  has  been  neutralised  to  a 
certain  point,  the  ammonium  sulphate  begins  to 
cr^stsllise  out  notwithstanding  the  high  temper- 
store  of  the  solution.  The  crystals  are  fished  out 
baa  time  to  time^  fresh  acid  being  ran  in  to 
npply  the  place  of  that  removed.  The  process  is 
thus  eontannoos. 

The  first  method  vields  the  purest  snlphate,  as 
tke  liquor  can  be  allowed  to  clarify,  but  it  entails 
nrnporatioii  and  the  simultaneous  evolution  of 
oooous  gases  (dissolved  snlphoretted  hydrogen, 
4kc).  The  liqoor  shouM  be  left  slightly  acid 
sfter  satmatiany  as  whiter  crystals  are  thus  ob- 
tsined,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  loss  of 
■BBMoia  on  boiling,  from  dissociation  of  the 
solphate. 

In  ftigland,  solj^nric  add  made  from  brim- 
>tme  is  used  for  the  manufiacture  of  ammoniam 
nlpliate,  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
inn  snd  arsenicy  and  so  to  obtain  white  crystals. 
In  Germany*  add  from  pyrites  is  used,  and  the 
salt  has  a  slightly  grey  colour.  The  pyrites  should 
be  tolenbly  free  from  arsenic,  or  a  yellow  salt 
^  he  prodaoed.  Add  made  from  Spanish 
pjrites,  the  ore  used  by  vitriol  makers  in  Eng- 
ABd,  is  bad  for  this  reason.  Several  plans,  how- 
ever, can  be  followed  for  the  removal  of  the 
injurioas  azsenious  sulphide.  One  is  to  skim  it 
off  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  when  the  add  is  neutra- 
^Md ;  this,  however,  necesdtates  an  open  saturator. 
^ipother  method  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
pitdi,  oil,  or  fat  to  the  add,  and  to  carry  on  the 
■Btorstion  at  a  high  temperature  (by  using  strong 
acid).  Under  these  circumstances  a  scum  is 
fonoed  on  the  surface  which  contains  the  arsenic 
end  inn.  A  much  better  plan  for  producing  the 
■noe  effect  is  to  add  to  the  add  a  quantity  of 
'n^l.tar/  ».  «.  add  which  has  been  used  for 
ponding  benzene,  and  which  contains  tar  in 
nhttion.  As  the  add  becomes  neutralised  in  the 
fttoiator,  the  tar  is  thrown  out  of  solution  and 
ttHBsi  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the  arsenious 
folphide  which  has  also  been  precipitated.  The 
prqudice  against  sulphate  made  from  pyrites  is 
"^y  gon»g  out  in  England  {Lunge).  .  The 
i^pbate  is  equally  good  as  a  manure  whether  it 
««  nsde  from  pyrites  or  brimstone  acid. 

Snlphurous  aod  has  been  used  for  neutralising 
we  crude  ammonia  of  Uie  stills,  the  resulting 
w^te  being  afterwards  converted  into  sulphate 


by  exposure  to  air.  This  process,  however,  has 
been  chiefly  successful  in  connection  with  blast- 
furnace ammonia. 

Treaimtni  of  Oa»ea  and  Waste  Xaquon  in  the 
SaimraHon  Froeeee/or  the  detention  ofNuisanee, 
This  is  a  most  important  consideration  for  the 
ammonium  sulphate  manufacturer,  and  although 
the  subject  of  nuisances  in  connection  with  chemi- 
cal manufactures  is  considered  in  another  section, 
a  short  treatment  of  the  case  as  affecting  ammo- 
nia manufacture  will  be  useful  here. 

The  following,  taken  verbatim  from  Lunge's 
'  Coal-tar  and  Ammonia,'  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
prindpal  sources  of  nuisance  and  of  their  treat- 
ment. 

"  I.  The  reception,  transference,  or  storage  of 
the  ammoniacal  liquor.  This  can  be  made  inno- 
cnousi,  wherever  the  sulphate-works  are  within 
reasonable  distance  of  the  gas-works  which  pro- 
duce the  ammoniacal  liquor,  bv  conveying  it  by 
means  of  pipes.  Dr  Ballard  ('Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  1878')  recommends  underground  pipes,  but 
we  should  decidedly  prefer  overground  pipes 
wherever  possible,  as  in  the  former  kind  leakages 
may  occur,  and  continue  for  a  long  time  without 
being  detected.  Wherever  the  liquor  has  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  greater  distance,  tank-waggons  or 
barges  are  employed,  ezactlv  similar  to  those 
used  for  conveying  gas-tar,  ana  similar  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  both  cases.  Pipes  should  be 
laid  from  the  gas-works  to  the  place  of  loading ; 
the  tank  or  hold  of  the  boat  should  not  be  coveted 
with  loose  planks  in  the  perfunctory  way  often 
noticeable,  but  closely ;  the  tar  or  liquor  should  be 
introduced  by  a  close  conduit ;  and,  to  prevent  all 
nuisance,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  escape 
of  air  from  the  tank  through  a  box  containing 
trays  oharged  with  hydrated  iron  peroxide.  Tank- 
waggons  should  be  charged  from  elevated  reser- 
voirs by  a  hose,  through  a  man-hole  at  the  to^, 
without  exposure  to  the  air;  the  man-hole  is 
afterwards  closed  by  a  tightly  screwed-down  lid. 
On  arriving  at  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  works, 
the  liquor  should  be  run  or  pumped  into  the 
reservoirs  with  similar  precautions,  the  vent 
through  which  the  air  must  escape  being  guarded 
by  a  small  oxide  of  iron  purifier. 

"  2.  Leakages  about  the  apparatus  may  cause 
local  escapes  of  foul  gases.  This  may  occur 
about  the  angles  or  edges  of  the  curtain  in  fishing- 
boxes,  by  lids  not  being  properly  fastened  down, 
by  insufficiently  luting  the  curtain  with  liquor, 
and  the  like.  Kuisances  arising  from  such  cases 
must  be  instantaneously  detected  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  works,  aod  can  be  prevented  by 
ordinaxy  care. 

"8.  The  waste  liquor  and  lime  from  the 
stills  may  likewise  cause  nuisance.  Usually  these 
waste  liquors  are  discharged  whilst  hot,  and  the 
slight  proportion  of  ammonia  they  contain  is  then 
given  off,  and  causes  a  very  perceptible  smell  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to 
thoroughly  exhaust  the  liquors.  Dr  Ballard 
mentions  that  Mr  Stewart,  of  Clayton,  reduces 
the  ammonia  in  the  liquor  down  to  0*002% .  The 
hot  waste  of  the  still  should  not  be  conveyed  away 
by  an  open  channel,  but  by  a  pipe.  Before  reach- 
ing a  common  sewer  or  pubhc  water-course,  it 
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must  necessarily  pass  through  a  settling  tank, 
both  in  order  to  separate  the  solid  refuse  i^m  the 
liqnor,  and  to  completely  cool  the  latter  before  it 
gets  into  any  sewer  with  which  house  drains  com- 
municate, or  into  any  water-course  in  which  fish 
exist,  llie  settling  tank  should  be  covered  over, 
and  should  be  ventilated  merely  by  a  pipe  of 
sufficient  length  to  condense  any  vapours  rising 
through  it.  The  lime  deposit  (which  contains  a 
great  deal  of  calcium  sulphide)  should  never  on 
any  account  get  into  the  sewers  or  water-courses, 
where  it  is  sure  to  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Even  when  it  is  entirely  kept  back  in  the  settling 
tank,  it  may  cause  nuisance  when  being  disturbed  for 
removal,  and,  affain,  when  depositing  it  on  a  heap. 
It  should  thererore  be  removed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  and  with  aU  possible  precautions  agidnst 
unnecessary  exposure  to  the  air.  It  should  be 
covered  up  during  transmission  from  the  premises, 
and,  if  shut  down  in  any  open  place  where  it  is 
likdy  to  be  a  nuisance,  the  surface  of  the  heap 
should  at  once  be  covered  with  earth  and  patted 
down.  Wherever  that  is  not  possible,  it  is  best  to 
excavate  large  pits  in  the  gpround,  which,  after 
being  nearly  filled  with  waste  lime,  are  covered 
up  with  soil  again.  But  in  this  case  care  must  be 
tf^en  that  no  nuisance  arises  by  foul  drainage 
from  such  pits." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  precautions,  it  may 
happen  that  the  waste  liquor  from  the  stills  may 
cause  nuisance,  and  as  in  some  localities  the  con- 
ditions may  be  very  strict  in  this  respect,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  submit  the  waste  to  a  further 
treatment.  For  this  purpose  most  of  the  forms  of 
plant  used  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  can  be 
used.  Dr  Lunge  describes  one  used  at  Essen 
where  the  discharged  liquor  is  treated  with  the 
requisite  quantities  of  solution  of  lime  and 
copperas,  the  two  reagents  being  added  separately 
and  in  the  order  given.  Suitable  settling  basins 
are  provided,  and  the  clear  liquid  run  into  a 
neighbouring  water-course.  Easily  decomposed 
and  ovil-smeUing  compounds  are  completely  decom- 
posed by  the  above  reagents,  and  tarry  matters 
are  precipitated. 

The  most  common  source  of  complaint,  however, 
is  the  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  gases  which 
are  evolved  from  the  saturator.  The  following 
extract  from  Dr  Lunge's  work  will  give  the  best 
treatment  for  different  cases : 

"  In  some  cases  it  seems  sufficient  to  discharge 
these  gases  from  the  separator  into  a  tall  chimney 
shaft.  EspeciaUv  where  they  can  be  first  brought 
into  communication  with  hot  furnace  gases,  this 
seems  to  suffice  for  removing  the  nuisance,  as  is 
proved  by  some  works  in  Manchester,  where  shaftsof 
180  and  195  feet  serve  for  this  purpose.  Where  the 
liquor  is  worked  up  at  the  gas-works  themselves, 
there  is  never  any  difficulty  of  that  kind,  as  the 
immense  volume  of  highly-heated  gases  coming 
from  the  retort  fires  is  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
bum  and  dilute  all  effluvia  from  the  ammonia 
plant.  But  in  other  cases  where  there  is  no  very 
tall  chimney  shaft,  or  even  with  a  tall  shaft  but 
■n  unfavorable  conformation  of  the  country,  a 
thorough  combustion  of  the  gases  must  be  aimed 
at.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by  carrying  them  by 
a  pipe  from  the  saturator  into  the  side  of  the 
boiler  fire,  or  under  the  grate,  or  sometimes  into 


a  fire  specially  kept  up  for  this  purpose.  Bafe 
unless  care  be  taken  to  remove  the  large  quantity 
of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the  gaaes,  the 
object  in  view  will  be  imperfectly  performed,  or 
even  quite  frustrated  by  the  vapours  extinguiBfaing' 
the  fire.  It  should,  therefore,  never  be  neglected 
to  provide  means  for  condensation.  At  some 
works  the  pipe  which  conveys  the  gases  is  con- 
tinued into  a  worm,  passing  through  a  tank  filled 
with  gas-liquor  or  with  water  for  feeding  the 
steam  boilers,  which  are  thus  heated  up  previooe 
to  use.  At  the  Plymouth  gas-works  an  8-incli 
pipe  from  the  saturator  is  first  carried  beaeatlf 
the  floor  on  which  the  sulphate  is  dried,  and 
thence  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  groiuid* 
where  it  is  bent  upon  itself,  for  a  distance  of  about 
500  feet,  in  the  course  of  290  feet  of  which  it  is 
played  upon  by  jets  of  water  flowing  from  a  per- 
forated pipe  above  it.  At  the  Stampenaw 
works  the  8-inch  pipe  from  the  saturator  is  first 
carried  round  the  outside  of  the  building  at  the 
eaves,  and  then  enters  a  worm-condeiuer.  At 
Illingworth's  works  at  Bradford  spedal  care  is 
taken  to  remove  the  watery  and  any  other  con- 
densable vapour,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
there  utilised  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  gases  are  flrst  conducted  into  a 
chamber,  made  of  an  old  boiler,  through  which 
the  pipe  conveying  the  liquor  to  the  Coffey  stiiU 
passes,  and  they  thus  serve  to  warm  the  hquor ; 
then  by  a  pipe  to  two  iron  towers,  divided  by 
partitions  springing  at  opposite  sides  alternately 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  tortuous  passage  ftr 
the  vapour ;  and,  lastly,  from  these  towers  through 
a  long  series  of  vertical  iron  pipes,  bent  upon 
themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  oontinnons 
condenser,  such  as  is  used  in  gas-work^, 
water  being  made  to  flow  continually  down  the 
outside  of  the  pipes  from  a  perforated  water-pipe 
above.  Other  means  for  cooling  the  gases,  and 
condensing  the  watery  vapour  therefrom,  will  be 
mentioned  when  describing  in  detail  some  of  the 
varieties  of  plant  observed  by  myself. 

*'  The  condensed  liquor,  if  not  quite  cold,  may 
by  itself  cause  a  nuisance,  and  should  therefore 
be  cooled  down  before  discharging  into  a  public 
drain. 

"The  combustion  of  the  dried  gases  is  usually 
carried  out  by  making  them  pass  through  a 
small  coke  fire,  and  the  sulphurous  add  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  usually  discharged  with  the  fire  gases  up  the 
chimney,  and  thus  thrown  away.  Sometimes  the 
gases  are  burned  by  themselves,  s.  ff,  at  Messrs. 
Forbes  and  Abbott* s  works  at  Old  Ford,  where 
they  enter  by  a  1-foot  square  opening  into  a  small 
fire-brick  chamber  and  thence  into  a  fire-lnrick 
flue,  about  15  ft.  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  and  8  ft. 
high ;  air  is  supplied  by  a  small  circular  hole  in 
an  iron  plate  near  the  entrance  of  the  gas,  and 
the  gases  are  ignited.  Once  the  chamber  and  the 
flue  are  red-hot,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  gas  being 
accidentally  extinguished  without  re-lighting.  The 
heat  thus  generated  is  then  utilised  for  heating 
steam  boilers,  which  are  said  to  have  lasted  fourteen 
years  without  receiving  any  iigury  by  corrosion 
from  the  acid  gases.  The  products  of  combustion, 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
•re  sent  up  the  chimney  shaft." 
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A  diftwlMMk  to  the  abore  pnoame^  where  the 
vwfci  are  kige,  k  that  the  ralphiiroiis  add  gae 
naj  itMlf  beoome  a  nviaanee.  Moreover,  m  theee 
prooeMei  the  sulphur  k  wasted.  This  may  be 
smided  hj  iitilkring  the  sulphiiroas  aeid  gas  for 
tiie  BsonCsetiire  of  snlphiiric  acid,  the  hot  gases 
bong  passed  romid  nitre  pots  and  then  introduced 
into  the  lead-diamhers  m  the  nsoal  waj.  The 
kige  sommt  of  air,  however,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  gas,  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  process. 
Lunge  reeommends  the  use  of  Schafflner  and 
HtlUg^s  piDtass  (see  SusPBumio  Acid  and 
Soda),  in  which  a  portion  only  of  the  salphnzetted 
hndrqgen  is  bunt  to  snlpharoas  add  gas,  and 
mil  esBsed  to  react  with  the  rest,  wxthtl^  forma- 
tioB  of  water  and  solphnr : 

80^-k2H,S-2H/)  +  S, 
Tbe  in^Qr  so  produced  can  then  be  used  for  the 
mMnfauiure  of  sn^horic  acid  in  the  nsoal  way. 
A  proeem  which  is  hogely  used  is  that  patented 
hj  C.  ¥.  daoa  (RP.  8606,  1882).  in  which  the 
niphoretted  hydrogan  mixed  with  a  limited 
■n4r  <tf  eir  b  passed  over  laym  of  poroos 
QDdsa,  snch  as  fenic  or  manganic  oxide,  or 
pamioe  Mtarated  with  sulphate  of  copper,  iron, 
or  line,  tbe  reaction  then  being: 

Ha8-fO*HtO  +  S 
Tbe  thirknesB  of  the  laver  used  depends  on  the 
qauiily  of  solphnretted  hydrogen  contained  in 
^  gas.  After  tiie  partial  combostion,  the  pro- 
^aets  pass  throogh  duunben  where  the  snlj^ur 
iidepoaited.  When  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  or 
■sa^eie  are  naed,  the  reaction,  after  once  being 
ikrtfld,  fntniriMa  enough  heat  to  keep  the  oxides 
atfhenqninte  tempentnre. 

Inrtead  of  boning  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
M  m  the  above  processes,  ft  may  be  dir^^y 
•^■arbcd,  after  beinff .  cooled,  in  the  manner 
mHy  adopted  for  the  purification  of  coal  gas, 
other  Ifaae  or  ferric  hydrate  being  used.  The  latter 
ii  Dstoially  the  best^  as  it  creates  no  nuisance 
vhea  moved,  and  the  sulphur  which  it  contains 
ctt  be  applied  to  the  manufadnre  of  sulphuric 
Mad, 

Oae  last  sonree  of  nuisance  in  the  manufacture 
of  mlphate  of  ammonia  arises  in  the  sulphuretted 
SMBi  evolved  when  ammonium  sulphate  liquors  are 
ovsponted  (in  the  discontinuous  process).  This 
ttB  be  avoided  by  blowing  steam 
li^vor  in  the  saturator,  previous 
w  evaporation. 

PnpmiMon  mad  Mamtfkeiwf  cflAfUor  AmmO' 
*M.  Formerly  liqQor  ammoniA  was  prepared  by 
^^^  ml-ammoniac  with  slaked  lime,  and  con- 
^aang  the  evolved  gases  in  water.  Later, 
uiDwaiom  sulphate  was  used  on  account  of  its 
SRiter  ebeapness.  Now,  however,  very  little 
*ipoMBk  is  produced  by  distilling  ammonium  salts 
with  Ume,  as  it  is  found  to  be  more  expeditious 
to  pvify  erode  ammonia  liquor.  The  latter,  in  a 
■o^oitely  eoneentrated  state,  may  be  prepared 
^  pssiiiig  the  crude  vapour  into  water  or,  more 
«U7,  by  keeping  the  top  of  |he  (Coffey's)  still 
^  sod  drawing  off  the  condensed  liquid, 
"^Bcient  lime  being  added,  in  either  case,  to  oom- 
^^  with  all  the  adds  which  the  gas-liquor  con- 
^^  TJie  crude  liquor  so  obtain^  (containinff 
^X  to  6%  of  anhvdrous  ammonia)  is  contaminated 
m&aaaU  quantities  of  vohtile  adds  and  tany 


m  through  the 
to  running  off 


matters.  When  a  discontinooas  distillation  is 
used,  it  is  best  to  pass  the  first  portion  of  the  vapour 
which  oomesover  into  sulphuric  add,  the  latter  por- 
tion <Hily  bdnff  emj^yed  for  preparing  liquor-am- 
monia. Bj  this  means  the  large  amount  of  tarry 
matter  which  comes  over  with  Uie  first  portion  of 
the  distillate  is  avoided. 

The  various  methods  for  obtaining  pure  am- 
monia solution  of  sp.  gr.  '880  from  this  crude  liquor 
consist  essentially  in  redistilling  the  latter  sifter 
addition  of  excees  of  lime,  and,  after  freeing 
the  vapour  as  mudi  as  possible  from  water  by 
means  of  a  reflux  arrangement^  passing  it  over 
lime  and  wood  charcoal  contained  in  suitable 
vessels,  and  then  into  pure  water. 

A  simple  arrangement  for  the  manufacture  of 
pure  liquor-ammonia  consists  of  an  ordinary  boiler 
fitted  preferably  with  a  refiui  arrangment,  and 
coniiected  with  a  series  of  tanks  made  of  iron  or 
wood  lined  with  lead,  and  containing  trays  of 
slaked  lime.  Beyond  these  are  a  series  of  absorp- 
tion vessels,  constructed  on  the  prindple  of  a 
Woolff's  bottle.  They  must  be  provided  with  an 
hydraulic  inlet  valve  to  prevent  regurgitation, 
and  with  taps  for  drawing  off  the  strong  liquor 
into  carboys.  Tbe  boiler  is  charged  with  crude 
ammonia  bqnor  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  milk 
of  lime.  The  absorbers  are  charged  with  pore 
water. 

Instead  of  adding  lime  in  the  redistillation  of 
crude  ammonia  liquor,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to 
employ  ferric  hydrate  or  a  soluble  salt  of  iron  or 
manganese.  A  very  ingenious  process  is  that 
followed  by  Kunheim  and  Co.;  it  consists 
in  blowing  air  through  the  crude  liquor,  whereby 
the  ammonium  sulphide  is  dissociated,  and  a 
mixture  of  air  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ob- 
tained. This  is  then  passed  through  ferric 
hydrate,  suspended  in  lime-water,  with  the  result 
that  ferrous  sulphide  and  sulphur  are  at  first  pro- 
duced, the  former  being  at  once  re*oxidised  to 
ferric  hydrate  with  deposition  of  sulphur.  The 
escaping  gases  are  passed  into  sulphuric  add,  for 
the  sake  ol  the  small  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
they  contain. 

For  laboratory  purposes  liquor-ammonia  may  be 
prepared  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented 
m  tne  subjoined  engraving.  A  mixture  of  slaked 
lime  and  sal-ammoniac,  prepared  in  the  same 
way  as  for  anhydrous  ammoma,  is  genUy  heated 
in  the  retort,  the  evolved  ammonia  Mng  absorbed 
in  the  series  of  Woolff's  bottles  as  shown.  The 
object  of  the  bulb-tubes  ii  to  prevent  the  water 
bemg  sucked  back  into  the  retort,  should  the 
stream  of  gas  slacken.  The  lower  part  of  each 
tube  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water,  which 
forms  an  effectual  trap,  easily  allowing  air  to  pass 
from  the  outside  inwards,  but  preventing  gas 
from  passing  in  the  oppodte  direction  (see  Savbtt- 
titbb).  An  arrangement  which  is  onite  as 
effectual  and  much  simpler  is  to  use  WouUPs 
bottles  having  three  necks,  the  centre  one  being 
fitted  with  a  straight  tube  whose  lower  end  dips 
bdow  the  liquid.  Considerable  pi^essure  will  be  re- 
quired to  f  oroe  the  liquid  up  the  tube,  but  air  may 
easily  be  drawn  in.  When  the  gas  is  no  longer 
absorbed  by  the  first  bottie,  the  latter  should  be  re- 
moved, a  fresh  one  being  placed  at  the  other  end  of 
the  series  and  the  apparatus  eonnected  up  as  before. 
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If  the  itrongMt  Mnmonift  be  required,  the  bottlei  |  little  irater,  before  beipg  abaotbed  in  the  larger 
■boold  be  kept  cool  b<r  immereion  in  water.  The  bottles.  Any  g^  which  eac&pei  riom  the  last 
ng  mev  be  wa»bcd  with  advantage  by  pMeing  i  bottle  Bboold  be  «ther  led  into  i>  la^e  bulk  of 


>T  through  a  tube  into  the  open  ftir.      For 


prqming  liqnor-ammoniai  on  a  larger  scale  from  I  Comp,  Anhydivue  ammonia  (NH^  is  com- 
■al-ommoniac,  the  apparatoi  represented  in  fig.  2  posed  of  1  voL  of  Ditr(^n  combiaed  with  3  vol*, 
may  be  used.  I  of  hydrogen,  the  compound  gm  occnpying  8  voit. ; 


J,  CtUirfricil  Iron  BsloH. 
B,  Fanuoe  for  dltM. 
CCCC,  atoiiewan  KecaiTers. 

or  of  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  and  3  parte 
by  wmght  of  hydrogen  (82'3G%  nitrogen, 
17'S5%  hydrogen).  The  composition  of  ammo- 
nia may  be  shown  by  enclorang  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia over  mercury  in  a  syphon  endiometcr,  and 
passing  electric  iparka  through  the  gas  until  no 
further  alteration  in  volume  takes  place,  when 
the  volume  of  the  ga«  will  be  found  to  have 
doubled.  Oxygen  is  now  added  in  quantity  equal 
to  about  half  the  volume  of  the  mixed  gases 
(N  + Hi),  and  the  mixture  exploded.  Two  thirds 
of  the  contraction  after  eipWon  will  represent 
the  hydrogen  originally  in  Ibe  mixture,  and  from 
tUs  valoe  the  ratio  of  nitn^^en  to  hydrogen  in 
the  mixed  gases  can  be  determined.  It  mil  be 
found  to  be  1 :  S. 

Another  method  consists  la  enclosing  chlorine 
gas  in  a  cylindrical  tube  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  and  introducing  gradually  an  excess  of 
ILqaor-ammonia.  On  opening  the  tube  under 
water,  the  liquid  will  be  seen  to  rise  until  the 
residual  gas  occupies  only  one  third  of  the  original 
volnme  ;  moreover,  this  residual  gas  is  fonnd  to 
be  nitrogen.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  nitrogen 
was  ori^oally  combined  with  the  hydrogen  which 
has  now  pnited  with  the  chlorine  to  form  hydro- 
chloric add  (absorbed  by  the  eicass  of  ammonia)  j 
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and,  «nc«  hydrogen  and  ohlorine  unite  in  equal 
volumes,  the  hydrogen  which  has  dis^ipeared 
must  have  occupied  a  volnme  egnal  to  that  of  the 
chlorine  taken,  t.  e,  three  times  the  volnme  of  the 
residual  nitrogen.  Jt  is  advisable  to  neatreliie  the 
ammonia  by  opening  the  tube  nnder  dilute  sul- 
phnric  acid,  otherwise  the  result  may  be  vitiated 
by  vapour  of  ammonia. 

Proptrliet.  Ammonia  is  a  colourless  ga«, 
possessing  a  powerfully  pungent  smell  and  strons 
alkaline  reaction.  Its  sp.  gr.  as  compared  wi^ 
that  of  air  is  0-G967.  1  litre  of  the  dry  gas  at 
0°  C.  and  760  mm,  of  mercary  pressure  weigha 
0-7636  grm. ;  100  cubic  in.  weigh  1826  gr. 

It  can  be  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure  to  « 
colourless  mobile  liquid  of  0'6S63  sp.  gr.  at  0°  C, 
which  boils  at  -  ZS-f  C.  under  the  atmospheric 
presiure,  and  solidifies  at  ~  7G°  to  a  white  <Tystal> 
line    Mlid.       The    following    are    the    y*poar- 
teosions  of  the  liquid  at  different  temperatorea  i 
At  -  Sa'T"  C.  -  1  atmosphere. 
„   -     B°    C.  —  *  atmospheres. 
0°    C.  -  4-8 
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■dvBBtage  in  tlie  eonstnietioii  of  freezme 
Bfldiiiies,  the  siiDplesi  of  which  is  Carry's  (which 
tee), 

AmmouiJi  will  not  rapport  combnstiofn,  bat 
boTBi  feebly  in  mir  mnd  readily  in  oxygen,  yielding 
nitrogen  and  aqoaoiu  TapoQT  with  traces  ot  nitric 
idd  sDd  ammoninm  nitrate. 

It  decomposes  at  about  5(Xf  C,  the  rapidity  of 
deeompontloo depending  npon  theamonnt  of  heated 
sofaee  it  comes  in  contact  with,  and  also  npon  the 
ostme  of  the  latter.  Iron  decomposes  the  gas  very 
n^id^,  whilst  glass  has  bat  Httle  effect.  The 
is  also  decomposed  by  the  electric  discharge 
ste  sftose).  The  decomposition  is  never  com- 
plete  in  dUier  case,  probably  because  a  slight 
leoombination  takes  place  under  the  same  agencies. 
See  DissOdATIOSr  ;  G^BIfl. 

Dry  smmonia  is  absorbed  by  the  chlorides  of 
BlTer,oalciomy  and  zinc,  to  be  again  expelled  by  the 
sppficatiGn  of  beat.  If  these  doable  oompoands 
be  heated  in  a  confined  space,  such  as  a  thick- 
vailed  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which  £■  kept  cool, 
the  evolved  ammonia  will  be  liquefied  by  its  own 
preKore.  It  was  by  this  device  that  Faraday 
fint  liquefied  ammonia  in  his  olassical  researches 
on  the  liqnefaction  of  gases.  Ammonia  is  ab- 
■traeted  nom  its  aqueous  solution,  and  from  its 
saltB  by  clayey  soil,  but  not  by  pure  kaolin.    See 

NiTKinCATION. 

Anmionia  is  absorbed  with  great  avidity  by 
water  and  aloohol.  1  grm.  of  water  absorbs  the 
foOowing  quantities  of  dry  ammonia  at  760  mm. 
preaore  and  at  the  temperatures  mentioned : 


NH,. 


fip-r 


1 

gim. 

wikter  at  0^  C.  absorbs  0-899  grm. 

NH,. 

» 

m 

lOPC. 

n 

0-679 

» 

»» 

M 

>f 

20°  C. 

n 

0-526 

>f 

ft 

M 

99 

30"  C. 

ff 

0-403 

»» 

»» 

M 

n 

lOOPC- 

n 

0-074 

n 

n 

At  ordinary  temperatures  the  absorption  does 
not  loDow  the  law  of  Henry  and  I)alton,  the 
qasntity  absorbed  not  being  proportional  to  the 
pnmire.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  absorp- 
tion approximates  more  and  more  to  the  above 
law.  The  following  table,  due  to  Carias,  gives 
the  percentage  composition  and  sp.  gr.  of  solu- 
fieoi  of  ammonia  for  a  temperature  of  14°  C. 


NH,. 

8p.  gr. 

KH,. 

8p.gr. 

Percest. 

Percent. 

86-0 

0*8844 

82-8 

•8911 

S5-8 

•8848 

82*6 

•8916 

^•6 

•8862 

82*4 

•8920 

85-4 

•8866 

82*2 

•8926 

85-2 

•8860 

32-0 

•8929 

85D 

-8864 

81-8 

•8984 

84-8 

•8868 

81*6 

•8988 

84-6 

•8872 

81-4 

*8948 

84^4 

•8877 

81*2 

•8948 

84-2 

•8881 

810 

•8953 

340 

-8883 

8d*8 

*8967 

88-8 

•8889 

80^6 

•8962 

38-6 

•8894 

80-4 

•8967 

38-4 

•8898 

80-2 

•8971 

88-2 

•8908 

80-0 

•8976 

88-0 

•8907 

29*8 

•8981 

Per  eeat. 
29-6 
29-4 
29*2 
290 
88*8 
28-6 
28*4 
28*2 
28-0 
27*8 
276 
27-4 
27-2 
27*0 
26*8 
26-6 
26*4 
26-2 
26-0 
26*8 
26-6 
26-4 
25*2 
25*0 
24*8 
24*6 
24-4 
24*2 
24*0 
28-8 
23*6 
23*4 
23*2 
23*0 
22*8 
22-6 
22*4 
22*2 
22*0 
21*8 
21*6 
21-4 
21*2 
210 
20*8 
20*6 
20-4 
20*2 
20H) 
19^8 
19-6 
19^4 
19^2 
19-0 
18-8 
18*6 
18*4 
18-2 
180 
17*8 
17-6 
17*4 
17*2 
17-0 


•8986 
•8991 
8996 
*9001 
•9006 
•9011 
-9016 
9021 
•9026 
•9031 
•9036 
•9041 
•9047 
•9062 
•9067 
-9063 
•9068 
•9073 
•9078 
•9063 
•9086 
•9094 
-9100 
•9106 
•9111 
•9116 
•9122 

•9127 

•9138 

•9189 

•9146 

•9160 

•9166 

•9162 

•9168 

•9174 

•9180 

*9185 

9191 

•9197 

•9203 

•9209 

•9216 

•9221 

•9227 

9288 

•9289 

•9245 

'9261 

•9267 

•9264 

•9271 

•9277 

•9283 

*9289 

•9296 

•9302 

'9308 

•9314 

*9821 

•9827 

9333 

-9340 

•9847 


Peretnt. 
16-8 
166 
16-4 
16-2 
\W 
16-8 
16-6 
16^4 
16*2 
160 
14*8 
14-6 
14-4 
14-2 
14-0 
13*8 
13*6 
13-4 
18*2 
180 
12-8 
12*6 
12-4 
12*2 
12*0 
11*8 
11-6 
11-4 
11*2 
11-0 
10-8 
10*6 
10-4 
10-2 
10-0 
9*8 
9*6 
9*4 
9-2 
90 
8-8 
8-6 
8-4 
8-2 
8-0 
7*8 
7*6 
7-4 
7*2 
7*0 
6*8 
6-6 
6*4 
6*2 
6*0 
6*8 
6*6 
6*4 
6-2 
60 
4-8 
4-6 
4-4 
4-2 


8p.  gr. 


-9863 

•9360 

•9866 

•9878 

•9880 

•9886 

•9898 

•9400 

•9407 

•9414 

•9420 

•9427 

•9484 

•9441 

•9449 

•9466 

•9468 

•9470 

•9477 

•9484 

•9491 

•9496 

•9606 

•9612 

-9620 

•9627 

•9684 

•9642 

•9649 

•9666 

•9668 

•9671 

•9678 

•9686 

•9693 

•9601 

•9608 

-9616 

•9628 

•9681 

•9689 

•9647 

•9664 

•9662 

•9670 

•9677 

•9686 

•9698 

•9701 

•9709 

•9717 

•9726 

•9788 

•9741 

•9749 

•9767 

•9766 

•9778 

•9781 

•9790 

•9799 

•9807 

•9816 

•9828 


no 
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NH.. 

Sp.gr. 

VH|. 

Bp.gr. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

40 

•9881 

2-0 

•9916 

8-8 

•9839 

1-8 

•9924 

8*6 

•9847 

1-6* 

•9982 

8-4 

•9865 

1-4 

9941 

8-2 

•9863 

1-2 

•9960 

8-0 

•9873 

1-0 

•    -9969 

2-8 

•9882 

0-8 

•9967 

2-6 

•9890 

0-6 

•9976 

2-4 

•9899 

0^4 

•9983 

2*2 

•9907 

0-2 

•9991 

The  strongest  liquor-ammonia  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
*875»  and  contains  about  89%  of  ammonia  (NHg); 
hut  the  usual  sp.  gr.  of  the  strong  ammonia  of 
commerce  is  '88.  The  liquor  ammonia  fortior 
B.P.,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  •891«  and  contains 
32*6% ;  while  the  liquor  ammouitt,  B.P.,  has  a  sp. 
gr.  of  about  "969  and  contains  about  10% . 

Ammonia  solution  is  frequently  looked  upon  as 
a  hydrate  of  the  radicle,  NH^,  and  is  generally 
written  (NH4)0H,  its  chemical  behaviour  being 
in  accordance  with  this  hypothesis.  The  thermo- 
chemical  researches  of  Julius  Thomsen  have, 
however^  failed  to  find  any  indication  of  true 
chemical  combination  here. 

TuUfors  e$Hmation  of.  Ammonia  can  be  recog- 
nised by  its  pungent  odour  and  by  its  action  on  lit- 
mus paper.  When  in  combination  it  maybe  liberated 
by  heating  with  caustic  soda  solution,  or  better 
(since  urea  and  some  other  nitrogenous  organic 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  this  reagent  with 
evolution  of  ammonia),  by  mixing  with  soda-lime 
and  moisteninff  with  water,  ammonia  being 
evolved.  In  mmute  quantitv  it  may  be  detected 
and  estimated  by  means  of  Nessler's  solution. 
See  Watbb-Aitalxbis. 

Platinum  tetra-chloride,  PtCl^,  added  to  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  which  has  been 
neutralised  by  hydrochloric  add,  gives  golden- 
yellow  octahedral  crystals  of  the  double  salt, 
(NH4Cl)s,PtCl4,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  insoluble  in  aloohoL  With  mercurous 
salts  ammonia  gives  a  black  precipitate.  Concen- 
trated hydiocMoric  add  produces  dense  white 
fumes  of  anunonium  chloride  when  brought  near 
to  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia. 

In  pure  aqueous  solutions  ammonia  may  be  esti- 
mated by  determiningits  spedficgravity,  preferably 
by  means  of  the  sp.  gr.  bottle,  the  corresponding 
percentage  being  obUdned  from  the  above  table. 
If  the  value  found  does  not  occur  in  the  tables, 
the  corresponding  percentage  may  be  arrived  at  by 
the  method  of  differences  (aee  Algoholovbxbt). 
Care  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  liquid  to  the 
temperature  for  which  the  tables  are  constructed 
(14  C.).  When  other  substances  are  present,  or 
when  the  percentage  of  ammonia  is  small,  it  is 
best  estimated  by  distilling  the  liquid  into  excess 
of  standard  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  and 
determining  the  excess  of  add  by  means  of 
standard  alkali  (see  Alkalixbtbt).  When 
in  combination,  caustic  alkali  in  excess  is  added 
to  the  liquid  before  distillation,  and,  should  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  be  present,  magnesia. 


Ammonia  is  wdghed  as  chloride,  or  as  tlie 
double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  platinum.  These 
present  no  certain  advantages  over  the  volumetric 
methods.  The  first  may  be  useful  in  the  estima- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphide.  For  this  purpose 
the  liquid  is  addulated  with  hydrochloric  add* 
care  being  taken  that  no  portions  of  it  are  carried 
away  by  the  escaping  gas.  The  solution  is  heated 
and  then  filtered  to  remove  sulphur,  the  clear  liquid 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  reddne 
weighed.  Or  the  chlorine  may  be  estimated 
(after  evaporation  and  re-solution)  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  The  detuls 
for  precipitating  and  weighing  the  double  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  platinum  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  corresponding  potassium  salts.  See  Potab- 
bxitk). 

For  the  estimation  of  ammonia  from  nitrogen 
evolved  on  treatment  with  bromised  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  soda,  see  Avalybis  op  Soils. 

Ammonia,  Carbonate  oL  (B.P.)  S^  Ax- 
xoNLfi    Cabbokab.     See   AMXOinxTX,  Sbsqui- 

CASBOKATB  OV. 

AXXOHI'ACAL.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  ^a.  AiocoKi- 
aoa'lib,  L.  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing  the  odour 
or  properties  of,  ammonia.      See  AmcoxriA,  Ac 

AMMOn'ACUK.     8yn.    Gum  amkohiacitic, 

G.  AlCMO'^NIACf;  GOXHB  AKXOiriAQirB,  Fr.;  Ax- 
XONIAK,  G^.  Ammoniacum  gum,  obtained  from 
Dorefna  ammouiaeum,  Don.,  a  large  herbaceous 
plant,  found  in  South-west  and  Northern  Persia 
and  Khorassan.  It  contains  an  abundant  milky 
juice,  which  exudes  upon  the  slightest  puncture^ 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  constitutes  am- 
moniacum of  commerce.  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
collected  from  the  stem,  the  exudation  bein^ 
caused  by  the  puncture  of  beetles.  For  com- 
mercial purposes  ammoniacum  appears  to  be  col- 
lected solely  in  Persia,  and  is  obtained  almost 
entirely  by  way  of  Bombay,  where  it  arrives  in 
bales  often  mixed  with  Uurge  quantities  of  ex- 
traneous matter,  from  which  it  is  sorted  and  sent 
to  the  various  markets.  Ammoniacum  occurs  in 
tears  of  a  yellowish  straw  colour,  or  in  lumps,  the 
tears  becoming  agglutinated  by  pressure  or  heat. 
It  is  a  powerful  stimulating  expectorant,  and 
valuable  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  other  pul- 
monary affections.  Externally  it  is  applied  as  a 
local  irritant.  Ammoniacum  is,  however,  not  so 
much  used  as  formerly;  it  has  a  strong  alliaceous 
smell,  a  nauseous  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 

Dorema  root  is  imported  into  Bombay  from 
Persia  in  large  quantities,  and  used  as  incense  in 
the  Parsee  flire  temples.  It  "  was  some  years  ago 
exported  to  Europe  as  Bombay  summil,  after 
having  been  cut  up  and  impregnated  with  musk.'' 
When  old  or  worm-eaten  it  becomes  spongy,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  sumbul. 

The  ammoniacum  here  referred  to  is  not  that 
of  Hippocrates,  IXosoorides,  and  Pliny,  which 
was  used  for  fumigation  and  was  derived  from 
Africa.  The  last  forms  an  article  of  trade  be- 
tween Effypt  and  Arabia,  and  is  furnished  by  a 
species  of  SUBOielinum, 

A  gum  resin  very  simUar  to  the  ammoniacum, 
of  commerce  is  fmrnished  by  Dorema  Auokeri, 
Boiss.,  a  plant  widely  distributed  in  the  western 

Erovinoes  of  Persia  and  the  ndghbourhood  of 
ipahan. 
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Standaed.  Sjfn,  Pbxpabxd 
AMmoaucuu ;  Ajoiovi'acum  pbjbfasa'titic 
(Fh.  L.),  L.  iVep.  (Fh.  L.  1861.)  BoU  am- 
mfloiMam  in  water  jntt  ralBcieiit  to  coTer  it ; 
rtnin  tfate  mizture  tbroogh  a  hair  liere,  and  oon- 
itoailj  ttirrii^y  eTaporate  in  a  water  bath*  vnti], 
on  coding  it  beoomes  hard.  The  product,  owing 
to  a  loar  of  TolatUe  oil,  is  much  weaker  than  the 
mpr^ared  gnm-reain.  Hie  proceie  is  only  necet- 
my  with  rooghlunp  ammotiiarnTn. 

UaunnAlXD.  S^  AMMcmufiun,  L.  In 
ji^<ifw<ie3f,jifi/li«gi^,  Ac,  implied  to  preparations 
coatiimng  ammonia. 

MMMJOnnO-,  In  eiewtitiry,  a  common  prefix  to 
doaUe  mite  containing  ammonia;  as  ammooio- 
dtmle^  a.-ch]oride^  or  a.-tartnte  of  iron,  ke, 
8m  the  respective  metals. 

im^lum.  The  name  giren  to  a  group  of 
itBni  (NHJ  which  play  the  part  of  a  compound 
btnc  xadiele,  or  metallic  element.  For  the  elud- 
dstion  of  the  ammoninm  theory  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer's 
'CheBistEy/  toL  ii,  p.  173. 

"Ihe  nsme  YoLAUUi  Auriu  was  long  giren 
to  uamonia,  as  pointing  out  its  similarity  to  the 
fixed  sikalies,  potash  end  soda.    In  1808»  See- 
iMck  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  when 
iMTCBiy  is  brong;ht  into  a  strong  squeous  solu- 
tion of  smmonia,  and  an  electric  current  is  passed 
tboQgh  it,  the  metal  increases  rapidly  in  bulh, 
giriog  rise  to  an  amalgam-like  mass.    The  same 
fJ^^mtiaa  was  made  almost  simultaneously  by 
Bctttliai  and  Pontin,  whilst  Davy,  as  soon  as  he 
wBi  infonned  of  the  fact,  repeated  the  experiment 
tid  discovered  that  a  piece   of   sal-ammoniac 
■oiitened  with  water  might  be  employed  inat^»*d 
of  eqneoiis  snmiofua.    Davy  also  noticed  that  the 
NBie  sma^am-like  mass   is  formed   when   an 
nalgua  of  potasrium  is  thrown  into  a  concen- 
tnted  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.    Hence  he,  like 
^cn^iis,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ammonia 
Bust  eontain  oxygen,  and  that  in  this  experiment 
it,  like  potssh  and  soda,  had  been  reduced  by  the 
dcctriotjr  to  a  metal-like  body.    To  this  metal- 
^  nbstance,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in 
tUi  smslgam,  th^  gave  the  name  Amxckivm. 
^^  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  ammonium 
^"Bpoonds  was  oljected  to  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
^^''^rd,  who,  from  their  experiments  on  Uie 
"iV]«et>  carried  out  in  the  year  1809,  concluded 
tbtt  tbe  formation  of  the  amalgam  is  due  to  a 
eombisstion  of  the   ammonia    with    hydrogen. 
"Mj  arrhred  at  this  result  from  observing  that 
the  amalgam  undergoes  rapid  spontaneous  de- 
eonpoBtioD  into  mercuxy,  ammonia,  and  hydro- 
ffBD  gai.     Arguing  from  analogy,  the  French 
Pittlasopbers  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  like 
^^'Boa  potassium  and  sodium  could  not  be  con- 
^^ggd  to  be  true  metals,  but  were  rather  the 
M'ogai  compounds  of  the  slkalies.    In  reply 
^titcir  directions,  Davy  and  Berselius  showed  that 
^  bydrc^en  which  was  evolved  arose  from  the 
^ccQnpoBng  action  of  the  metallic  ammonium 
'^  the  water  which  adhered  to  it,  in  the  same 
^7  M  when  sodium  and  potassium  are  Uurown 


into  water,  hydrogen  is  erolved.  Benelius  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  view  that  oxygen  U  contained 
In  ammonia,  and  he  explained  the  fact  that  this 
element  could  not  be  detected  in  the  ammonia,  by 
assuming  that  nitrogen  itself  is  an  oxide  of  an 
element  hitherto  not  isolated,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Nirsicnx.  Ampere  was  the  first,  in 
the  year  1816^  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  analogy 
of  tike  ammoninm  salts  with  those  of  the  fiied 
alkalies.  He  showed  that  the  diiferences  in  com* 
position  between  the  salts  of  a  fixed  and  those  of  the 
volatile  alkali  disappear  when  we  assume  that,  in 
the  latter  class  of  salts,  a  compound  radicle  exists 
oompoeed  of  1  vol.  of  nitrogen  to  4  vols,  of 
hvdrogen ;  so  that  sal-ammoniac  or  hydrochloride 
of  ammonia  may  be  regarded  as  the  chloride  of  a 
metal-like  substonce  to  which  the  name  of  Amcov- 
IVM  had  been  given.  In  1820,  Benelius  gave 
up  his  old  view  and  accepted  the  ammonium 
theory.  He  allowed  that  aqueous  ammonia  must 
be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxide, 
and  assumed  that  when  anhydrous  ammonia 
unites  with  a  hydrogen  acid  (a  substance  to  which 
we  now  give  the  simple  name  of  add),  the  ammo- 
nia oomQnes  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  add  to 
form  the  metal-like  radicml  ammonium,  and  that 
thii  becomes  an  oxide  by  union  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  water." 

AmmoBiuB  Salts.  The  ammonium  salts  are 
accordingly  looked  upon  as  compounds  of  the 
group  NH4  with  acid  radicles.  Thus  ammonium 
chloride  is  (NH4)Cl.  The  ammonium  salts  are 
isomorphous  with  those  of  potassium.  For  tests, 
see  Amicokia. 

Ammonium  salts  are  decomposed  when  heated. 
If  the  acid  is  not  volatile,  as  m  ammonium  phos- 
phate, ammonia  is  g^ven  off  and  phosphoric 
add  left  behind;  if  the  acid  is  volatile,  as  in 
ammonium  chloride,  the  salt  will  sublime  un- 
changed. A  dissociation  does  however  occur, 
the  vapour  density  corresponding  with  that  of 
(NHg+HCI),  and  not  with  that  otlHU^Cl.  If 
anmionium  chloride  vapour  be  allowed  to  diffuse 
through  a  porous  subitance,  the  ammonia  will 
diffuse  more  quickly  than  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  action  on  litmus 
paper. 

Ammoiilina,  Aeetato  of.  NHfCjHgOs.  8yn, 
AMKo"m  aos'tab,  L.;  Acxtatb  d'amxo- 
viAQUX,  Fr.;  EssiGBAUBSS  AiixoiriAX,  Oer. 
Frep,  1.  Take  of  aeetato  of  lime  or  o£  potash 
and  sal-ammoniac,  equal  parts ;  mix  and  distil  at 
a  gentle  heat.  The  otlv  liquid  [bikacbtatb  ov 
AXM0VIT7X,  HNH4(CsH|0s)s]  in  the  recdver 
forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
Dry  gaseous  ammonia  passed  into  this  salt» 
meltea  by  a  gentle  heat,  transforms  it  into  the 
solid  and  inodorous  neutral  aeetato,  NH4C3H3O1. 

2.  Strong  acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  am- 
monia or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo  /  the 
resulting  crystals,  after  being  carefully  dridned, 
are  dried  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper. 

Prop.,  4*0.  Long,  slender  crystals,  or  a  crystal- 
line mass,  freely  soluble  both  in  ^cohol  and 
water,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air;  taste  sharp 
and  cooling,  and  somewhat  eweetuh.  Ite  solu- 
tions cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of  the 
ammonia ;  even  the  salt  passes  off  in  large  quan- 
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tities  with  the  vapour  of  water.  Its  aqueous 
solution  becomes  alkaline  on  keeping,  from 
decomposition  of  the  acid.  Distilled  with  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  aceto- 
nitrile  (CHsCN).  An  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt 
was  introduced  into  the  Materia  Medica  by  Boer- 
haave,  and  has  since  been  extensively  used  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  febrifuge,  under  the  popular 
name  of  minpbsebus  bpibit,  after  Minderer  or 
Mindererus,  who  employed  it  extensively  and 
extolled  its  virtues.  When  pure,  both  the  salt 
and  its  solutions  are  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  are 
wholly  volatilised  by  heat.  See  Soltttionb. 
Ammonium,  Arsenlate  of.    (NH4)sAs04.    Syn, 

AKKONII  ASSE'KIAS,   L.       Prep,  1.   (NEtJTBAL.) 

Saturate  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  arsenic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  slight 
excess,  and  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  that 
crystals  may  form  on  cooling. 

2.  Ammonium,  BinaTseniate  of.  H(NH4)3As04. 
Prepared  as  above,  but  adding  an  additional  equiva- 
lent of  the  acid,  as  soon  as  any  excess  of  ammonia 
has  been  expelled  by  the  heat  employed  to  evapo- 
rate the  solution. — Dose  (of  either)  l-24th  to 
l-12th  g^. ;  in  phthisis,  certain  skin  diseases,  &c. 
See  Solutions  (also  helow). 

Ammonium,  Arsenite  of.  NH4ASO3.  Syn, 
Ammoitii  ab'bbnis,  L.  Prep.  From  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  arsenious  add  and  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  ammonium,  as  the  last.  Used 
(chiefly)  to  make  arsenite  of  iron.  The  properties 
and  physiological  effects  of  the  above  arsenical 
preparations  are,  for  the  most  part  similnr  to 
those  of  arseniate  and  arsenite  of  potash.  They 
are  all  poisonous. 

Afflmoninm,  Bensoate  of.  l^tLfijBflf.  Syn, 
Amkonii  Bekzoab.  JPrep.  1.  Dissolve  benzoic 
acid  in  ammonia  solution  to  saturation,  then 
further  add  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and  crys- 
stallise  by  refrigeration,  or  in  vacuo, 

2.  The  process  of  the  B.P.  is  as  follows : — 
Take  of  solution  of  ammonia  8  oz.  or  a  suffi- 
ciency, benzoic  acid  2  oz.,  distilled  water  4  oz. 
Dissolve  the  benzoic  acid  in  S  oz.  solution  of 
ammonia  previously  mixed  with  the  water,  eva- 
porate, keeping  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  and 
set  aside  that  crystals  may  form. 

Prop,,  ^e.  Colourless  lapiinar  crystals ;  ig^ted, 
they  bum  with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  resi- 
due. Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  the  solu- 
tions giving  a  buif -coloured  precipitate  with  ferric 
chloride,  and  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of 
benzoic  acid  with  mineral  acids.  Employed 
medicinally  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  useful  in  old  coughs  and  bronchitis. 
Employed  to  render  the  urine  acid  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  phosphatic  deposits. — Dose,  10  to 
20  gr. 

Ammoniiim,  Bromide  of.  NH^Br.  /^n,  Ax- 
UO''vn  BBOKI^DUX,  A.  bbo'kib,  L.;  Htdbo- 
BBOMATB     D'AMlfOHIAQVB,    BbOMVBB     s'AHICO- 

Kiuir,  Fr.  A  salt  which  is  obtained  from  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  bromide  of  iron,  &c.,  by  similar 
processes  to  those  adopted  for  the  iodide.  The 
following  process  for  the  preparation  of  bromide 
of  ammonium  is  from  the  formula  for  the  new 
medicaments  adopted  by  the  Paris  Pharmaceu- 
tioal  Society:  ''Add  bromine  very  slowly  to  a 
solution  of   ammonia,  with  continual   stirring. 


until  the  liquid  remains  faintly  and  persistently 
coloured  by  a  slight  excess  of  bromine." 

Prop.,  Hfo,  Colourless  crystals  which  may 
become  slightly  yellow  by  exposure  to  air.  Heat 
sublimes  it  unchanged.  Freely  soluble  in  water, 
less  soluble  in  spirit.  Gives  no  immediate  yellow 
colour  when  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  aeid 
(absence  of  iodides). 

Used  as  a  nervine  sedative  in  hysteria ;  especially 
useful  for  sleeplessness  where  there  is  no  organic 
disease ;  given  in  epilepsy  when  bromide  of  potas- 
sium fails. — Dose,  2  to  20  g^. 

Ammonium,  Carbonates  of.  These  are  com- 
pounds of  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride,  and  water 
in  different  proportions.  They  only  exist  at  low 
temperatures,  since  at  5S^ — 60°  C.  dissociation 
begins,  and  the  salts  are  ultimately  decomposed 
into  the  above  gases. 

Neutral  Salt,  (NH4)3,COs  +  HjO.  Lengthened 
plates.  Deliquesces  in  the  air,  losing  ammonia 
and  water,  and  forming  an  acid  salt.  Tastes  and 
smells  of  ammonia.  Recrystallises  from  water 
unchanged.  The  aqueous  solution  boils  at  75^— 
80°  C,  ammonia  and  carbonic  anhydride  bein^ 
given  oft  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  salt. 

Sena-acid  Salt,  (NH4)4.Ht(CO|)g,H/).  Hexa- 
gonal plates.  Smells  and  tastes  of  ammonia; 
dissolves  unchanged ;  decomposes  on  heating. 

Acid  Salt  (NH4),HCOs  (ammonium  bicar- 
bonate). Occurs  in  g^uano  beds,  and  sometimes  in 
g^s-pipes,  &c, ;  probably  exists  in  crude  gas-liqnor. 
This  salt  is  always  formed  when  other  ammonium 
carbonates  effloresce,  and  'commerdal '  ammonium 
carbonate  sometimes  consists  of  little  else.  Best 
prepared  by  introducing  aqueous  vapour  and 
ammonia  into  carbonic  anhydride  in  a  warm 
condenser  (Divers),  The  following  methods  are 
used  when  the  salt  is  required  in  quantity. 

a.  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  digested  in  a 
considerable  excess  of  cold  water  until  the  whole 
of  the  pungent  neutral  carbonate  is  dissolved 
out.  If  the  salt  is  reduced  to  powder,  the  opera- 
tion is  facilitated. 

b.  To  powdered  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
add  boiling  water  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  and 
immediately  close  the  vessel ;  crystals  containing 
2i  equivalents  of  water  form  as  the  liquid  cools. 

^  Prop.,  ^c.  This  salt  is  for  the  most  part 
similar  to  the  sesquicarbonate.  It  has  a  cool  and 
saline  teste ;  its  taste  and  smell  being  only  faintly 
ammoniacal,  it  is  more  palatable  than  the  seequi- 
salt.  It  crystallises  in  oblique  prisms,  which,  as 
usually  obtained,  contain  about  23%  of  water. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve : 


At  10°  C. 
„  15°  C. 
„  20°  C. 
25°  C. 


it 


i* 


30°  C. 


16*8  parts. 

18-8 

210 

28-9 

27-0 


*• 


M 


It  is  distinguished  from  the  previous  carbonates 
by  the  almost  entire  absence  of  ammoniacal  odour, 
and  by  its  solution  giving  no  immediate  precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium ;  but  on  standing,  or 
on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  solution,  a  white 
earthy  precipitate  is  formed,  accompanied  with  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  add  gas.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  this  salt,  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle 
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lis 


belt,  or  refrigcntod^gmstmall  prismatic  etyiUlfl 
hftTiBg  ndilwr  miaU  nor  tMttr 

It  dMi  not  deeompote  wben  drj,  bat  breaks  op 
It  60^  into  esrboii  dionide,  ammonm  sod  witer. 
Is  nlotacm  it  loses  csrboiuc  aahjdridey  especially 
inm  bested. 

Vmtt  ^.  Inhaled,  it  prefeuU  drowsiiiess  or 
faistbig*  or  reuofeis  persons  from  a  fisint.  In 
laigs doees  it  is  an  emetic;  in  smsU  doses  it  is  a 
ilimiilsnt  and  expectorant^  and  it  may  be  need  in 
trrmciritis,  when  tbe  tabes  are  choked  with  mocas. 
Uiefal  as  a  sobstitate  for  alcohol,  when  a  craTing 
for  itimqlants  is  felt.  In  scsrlet  f sTer  it  is  con- 
■iiiirfd  sfanost  a  spedflc  \  dose  as  a  stimaUnt  8  to 
10  gn^  ss  SB  eoMtic  80  grs. ;  does  not  decompose 
vIhb  &n,  hot  breaks  np  at  W  into  00,NH|  and 
B/).  Li  solntkm  it  kses  carbcmic  aiihjaride» 
ofpedslly  when  heated. 

Am8idniOarbaaateCO<^^  (seeAMiiK). 

iCDS).  This  sslt  was  formerly  called  dry  am- 
isniam  oarlxmate.  It  is  always  formed  when 
smmooia  gas  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  broaght 
to(;ether,  and  also  in  the  pretence  of  moistare 
prorided  there  is  an  exoees  of  ammonia;  hence 
It  ■  always  a  coostitaent  of  commercial  ammo- 
Bhm  csrboaate,  and  can  be  prepared  from  the 
httcr  by  slow  distillation.  It  is  deliqaescent, 
anQs  A  smmonia,  and  volatilises  almost  com- 
pletely.  At  80e  C.  it  is  decomposed  into  ito 
coMtitiieuto.  It  dissolres  in  li  parts  of  water 
vitk  considerable  erolntion  of  hnt»  and  qaickly 
loM  ammonia,  changing  into  the  add  carbonate. 
Oauuidal  Ammsmlim  Oarbosats.  8p^.  (Cab- 
mun  ov  AMKOvnnr,  AxMonji  oaxbonab,  B.P.) 

CmOBATlS'AiaCOKIAQUXyFr.;  KOHLIirBAVmBS 

ACT(wrTi¥,  Qer.    Also  called  SiSQtnoABBOHAra 

ov  AXMOVXA,  SaI/T  OF  HJlBTBHOBV,  SaL-TOLATILI. 

A  auxtore  of  bicarbonate  of  ammoniom  and 
mwaiom  carbamate  with  a  little  water.  Formed 
vImd  carbonic  anhydride  (even  in  excees)  and 
uuMoia  are  broaght  together  in  presence  of  the 
Mceaaiy  amount  A  moistare.  It  was  formerly 
fVpoaed  to  be  formed  when  anyone  of  the  ammon- 
ioa  earbonstesy  or  a  mixture  of  aal-ammoniac 
iDd  chalk  is  qnickly  distilled.  Divers,  however, 
kai  ihown  that  the  neutral  carbonate  is  formed, 
tbe  eoBverrion  into  '  commercial '  carbonate  oc- 
curring in  the  aubaeqaent  re-aablinwtion.  Aa  at 
preae&t  manufactared  it  is  richer  in  ammonia 
tkaa  formeriy,  and  approximatea  to  the  formula : 
(NH^HC0,,CO(NH,)(ONH4)  »  82-48%  NH„ 
6ra%  00^  and  11*47%  H^  It  effloreacea  in 
fhe  air,  lo^  47%  by  weight  and  leaving  the 
^"cvbonate.  The  aame  decomposition  is  elfected 
by  waaking  the  aalt  with  a  amall  quantity  of 
vifter.  It  diasoWes  in  4  parts  of  water  at  15°  C, 
n  U  at  66^  C.  At  TS""  C.  ito  solution  gives 
off  inicfa  carbonic  anhydride,  and  at  85^  C.  am- 
BMmit  begins  to  come  off.  At  \W  C.  the  aalt 
volatifiaea  with  the  steam. 

Aooordiog  to  Lnng^,  carbonates  with  26%  and 
Wi  of  ammonia  are  made  in  Germany.  Their 
^^  sa  baking-poWdera  is  about  tbe  aame.  The 
ttidearbonate^l%  KH.)  ia  not  made  in  verv  hurge 
^motity.  The  aame  authority  givee  the  following 
Wt<A  fpedfic  gravities  for  solutions  of  commerciid 
lanMMUQm  carbonate  (of  81-8%  KH,,  56*6% 
^  12-1%  H^).     The  temperature  for  which 


the  tables  am  ooostmcted  is  15""  C.    The  ftictors 


appended  are  used  as  follows  :^9nppose  sp.  gr. 
to  be  1-108  at  19^  C,  then  sp.  gr.  at  16^  C. « 1-108 
+0O007  (19^18)  » 1-1108  *  88*71%  ammonium 
carbonate. 


l^nSSeft. 

SfiP: 

Pereeat 

AauMMi.Cvb. 

8p.fr* 
Factor  for  rc 

1 

1-006 

1-66 

0*0002 

2 

1-010 

8*18 

0O002 

8 

1-016 

4*60 

0-0008 

4 

1*020 

6*04 

0O008 

8 

1*026 

7*49 

OO008 

6 

1-080 

8*98 

0-0004 

7 

1*086 

10-86 

0*0004 

8 

1-040 

11*86 

0O004 

9 

1-046 

18*86 

0*0006 

10 

1-060 

1488 

00006 

11 

1-066 

1616 

0*0006 

12 

1-060 

17*70 

0*0006 

18 

1*066 

19-18 

0O006 

14 

1*070 

2070 

0-0006 

16 

1-076 

22*26 

0*0006 

16 

VOSO 

28-78 

0*0006 

17 

1-086 

26*81 

0<K)06 

18 

1*090 

26-82 

0-0007 

19 

1*096 

28*88 

00007 

20 

1-100 

29*98 

0*0007 

21 

1106 

81-77 

0*0007 

22 

1*110 

88*46 

0*0007 

28 

1116 

86*08 

0*0007 

24 

1-120 

86*88 

0*0007 

86 

1-126 

88-71 

0-0007 

26 

1180 

40*84 

i      00007 

27 

1*186 

42*20 

,      OK)007 

28 

1140 

44*29 

0*0007 

11414 

44*90 

'      0*0007 

1 

For  further  information  on  the  ammonium 
carbonates,  aee  Divera, '  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,'  1870,  vol.  vlii,  p.  171. 

Manufaeiwr€,  Ammonium  carbonate  ia  formed 
in  tbe  deatructive  diatillation  of  animal  matter, 
an^  if  the  latter  ia  dry,  ia  found  in  the  receiver 
aa  brown  cruata,  formerly  known  aa '  aalta  of  harta- 
hom  *  I  the  aqueoua  part  of  the  diatillatc,  conaiat- 
ing  of  a  aaturated  aolution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, waa  known  aa  '  apirita  of  hartahom.'  Thia 
manufacture  la  no  longer  carried  out,  ammonium 
carbonate  being  now  prepared  by  distilling  a  mix* 
tore  of  calcium  carbonate  (chalk)  and  ammonium 
aulphate.  Tbe  diatillation  la  usually  carried  on  in 
caat-iron  retorta,  aimilar  in  aizc,  ahape,  and 
character  to  those  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas,  and  of  which  five,  or  more,  are  com- 
monly aet  horlzontallv  on  the  aame  furnace  (aee 
engrS.  Each  retort  baa  its  mouth  (a),  through 
whicn  the  '  charge '  ia  introduced,  cloaed  with  a 
moveable  door,  which  ia  accurely  faatened  in  ita 
place,  in  the  manner  ahown  in  the  figure ;  and  it 
ia  f umiahed,  at  the  upper  part  of  ita  further  end, 
with  an  iron  pipe  (c),  to  carry  off  the  evolved 
vapoura  to  the  oondenaer  or  receiver.  The  latter 
conaiata  of  two  large  aquare  wooden  chambera 
{B,  Cf),  lined  with  lead,  and  either  fitted  with 
moveable  covera,  aecured  by  water-jointa,  or  with 

8 


daring  tlie  prooet*  with  m  plug  or  oock  of  iMtd,  to 
allow  of  the  liquid  [irodnct  of  the  diitillalaoa,  Ik., 


liquid  prodnct  oJ 
being  diswn  oH,  or  mn  into  utather  ToeaTer  or 
ciatern,  at  will.     Both  chunb^  mra  pbced  <m 


mnnicatet  wiUi  the  Bemud  b;  means  of  a  large 
lekden  tnbe  (i)  netiT  its  centre,  and  bj  Rnother  tube 
(d").  Mmewh&t  imoller,  uid  nearer  the  bottom, 
bnt  above  the  sarface  of  the  etratam  of  water  in 

the  ucond  receiver,    before  allnded  ti).      These    ii,Ai^  Duiyumo  u>  >».»<»  __u_~ _  — --  — 

cbamberi  have  alao  a  leaden  pipe  (>, «),  stopped  I  tto  mannfactnre  of  the  seaqnicartxniate  (whkli  ia 


gfenerally  the  ease),  the  resulUng  salt  being  im- 
pure and  discolonred  is  re-sublimed  in  iron  pot< 
C/i  y>  /)>  f armstied  with  movenble  leaden  heads, 
which  are  kept  cool  by  ■  cnrrent  of  lur  passing 
over  them.  A  little  water  is  introduced  into  the 
Babliming  pota  to  render  the  product  translacent. 
The  heat  is  applied  either  bj  means  of  a  flue 
passing  from  the  retort  fnrnace  (A,  b),  or  by  a 
water-tiath  heated  in  the  same  manner  ;  the  latter 
is  the  preferable  mcdiod,  bm  the  temperature 
■hoold  not  be  greater  than  aboat  90°  C.  (200°  P,), 
uid  need  not  exceed  68°— 64°  C.  (150°— 155°  F.). 
Tbeee  pota  are  arranged  in  seta,  at  thown  at  2>  in 
the  engraving. 

The  charge  of  a  retort  uinall;  consists  of  abont 
70  to  72  lis.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  67  to 
G8  lit.  of  the  chloride,  to  1  eat.  of  chalk ;  or  at 
least  of  the  materials  in  these  proportioDB.  The 
prodnct  is  about  40  2i(.  of  the  crude  salt,  which, 
b;  careful  resublimatioo,  jiielda  about  39  iii.  of 
marketable  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Di  Lnnge  remarks  that  the  process  of  making 
■mmoninm  carbonate  is  not  quite  ratiooal,  seeing 
that  the  finished  article  contains  1^  times  as 
much  oarbonic  anhydride  as  the  neutral  salt,  wbilst 
the  conditions  of  the  reaction  are  Buch  as  to  give 
tluiDretlcalWtha  Utter  only.  There  must  evidently. 


therefore,  be  a  cousideralile 

B  part  of  the  process,  probably  ii 


the  r 


sublimation,  and  he  suggests  passing  carbonic 
anhydride  into  tbe  subliming  apparatus.  !□  a 
later  edidou  Dr  Lunge  states  that  this  modifica- 
tion has  been  carried  out  witli  success. 

The  more  recent  processes  for  the  mannfacture 
of  ammonitim  carbonate  consist  mainly  in  dis- 
tilling crude  ammonia  liquor  over  limestone  or 
dolomite,  and  removing  any  ammonium  sulphide 
from  the  condensed  liquid  by  means  of  carbonic 
anhydride. 

Frof.  and  Tttlt  Jbr.  Pnre  ammonium  car- 
bonate should  be  quite  wlut%  and  at  a  fresh 
fractnre  transparent.  It  soon  becomes  covered 
with   a  powder;  layer  of  bicubcmatc  when  ex- 


posed to  the  air.  It  shoold  be  free  from  t»XTj 
matters,  which  will  caose  its  solution  to  have  a 
brown  colour,  and  should  volatilise  when  heatodi 
without  leaving  any  reHdue.  When  reqniiod 
for  analysis,  its  solntion,  after  neotralisatioo 
with  pnre  nitric  acid,  should  give  no  precipi- 
tate with  ulver  nitrate  or  barium  chk>rid«. 
Lime  may  be  tested  for  by  adding  a 


of  sulphurettM  hydrogen.  Sometimes  tbio- 
Bulphate  is  present,  and  may  be  reoognised  by 
adding  silver  nitrate  to  on  acetic  acid  solatioii, 
when  a  white  predpitate,  rapidly  tnming  brown 
is  prodnced. 

(7ju,  Jj-t.  It  ia  chiefly  used  for  soonring  wool ; 
by  balurs  to  give  lightness  to  their  bt«ad ;  in 
dyeing ;  as  a  general  detergent ;  as  smelling-sslta  ; 
t^  the  chemist  and  pbannacentist,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  other  salts  of  ammonia ;  and  in  aoalyaia. 
In  nudicini,  inhaled,  it  prevents  drowiiness  <f 
fainting,  or  recovers  persons  from  a  faint.  In  large 
doses  it  is  an  emetic;  in  small  doaea  it  ia  a 
stimulant  and  eipectoront,  and  may  be  uaed  in 
bronchitis,  when  the  tubes  are  choked  with  mnena. 
Useful  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  when  a  onving 
for  stimulants  is  felt.  In  scarlet  fevet  it  ia  con- 
sidered almost  a  spccISc;  dose  as  a  stimulant  8  to  10 
grs.,  as  an  emetic  30  gm,;  doea  not  decompoM 
when  dry,  but  breaks  up  at  6C^  into  COiJIB.  and 
Hfi.  ;ln  solution  it  lotet  carlxmic  uihy&id«, 
especially  when  heated. 

Ammoninm,  Btcwbonate  of.    See   Amosimi 

AOIB  SALT. 

,  Chloride  of.  NH4CI.  Syn.  Hmun 

,,   SUi-AKKONUO,    HTDBOOKKIKAn 
0>    AlUtONU;    CHLOBHTSBATB  S'AKXOITUQm, 

SBi^iuMostiO,  Ac,  Fr. ;  SiXMlkX,  Ger. 

This  salt  is  prepared  in  a  manner  ezaotly 
similar  to  that  employed  for  the  mannhotore  of 
crude  ammonium  snipbate,  already  described 
under  tbe  working  np  of  gas-liquor.  As  in  tba 
case  of  tbe  aalphate,  the  crude  ammoDla  vapour  b 


hjilrachkric  mad,  the  enriTtd  giaa  bemg  dii- 
pimdolaa  ietort.  Tbe  liquor  ittbonenponted 
to  tlie  oyilallHiiir  point,  and  ^e  erode  unmoDinm 
dloride  DDtiAed  by  mbluiutitBi.  Tht  followioB 
MttbedelaiU: 

ne  iruOKAxnn  of  the  crude  nliiie  nlntioti 
a  wbUj  canied  od  in  large  sqnan  or  i«i;buigiilsr 
art-inn  rata,  of  nrj  mi>^at«  depth,  and  capable 
ct  boldiiig  trotB  1000  to  1500  giOoot,  or  more. 
TbaK  ai«  eneaied  in  brickwork,  and  are  heated 
I7  '  fanttoc^  of  which  the  flii^i  paas  in  a  nnaoua 
ceane  beneath  the  hnine  of  brickwork  on  which 
the  nta  or  pan*  reat.  During  the  eoit««ntratioD 
rf  the  iiqmd,  the  tar,  Ac  whil^  lepantca  and 
■oat*  on  the  aiir&oe,  and  which  that  aerioiulj 
iaipedcBeTBpoiMian,iaftom  time  to  time  mnored 

1*9!,  uj  eiceaa  of  acid  in  the  aotntioD  i#  eiaetlj 
Mobaliwd  witii  a  little  freah  anunoniacal  liquor, 
nttt  of  acid  b^ng  thai  praranted;  at  the 
■me  time  anv  ferric  aalt  pnaant,  which  would 
tnafcuiiiote  the  ultimate  prodact,  ii  preci|u- 
tUcd  ■«  naqoioiide.  After  wttiing  for  a  «bMt 
tine,  the  hot  liqaar  ia  raadj  U>  be  tnuufened  to 
theoTitaUiaen. 

The  Tcaaela  emplqjed  in  the  CKiwiALUMAXioa 
•n  paof  or  tnba,  oraallv  dreolar  and  aboot  7  or 
S  tL.  wide,  by  8i  to  8  ft.  deepj  theae  are  gener- 
■Qj  tat  o)  Uie  ground,  or  are  embedded  either 
partiallT  or  wtK>Uy  in  it.    The  MLne  liquor,  bang 


BJilali,  which  would  be  inoonrenient  in  the 
Mpuot  part  nf  the  proceia.     The  time  oocnpied 
in  the  ojrtalliaation  rarica  aooiwding  to  the  aiie 
rithe  * ctjitalliMn,'  and  according  to  the  itate 


I  of    the    wettther,    fratn    8    or   4  t 


10  daj*.      The  '  mother-liqaor '    of    the   '  07*- 
talliaen '    ii    ptimpad   back    into    the  eraporat- 


mgp 


Ith  tarry  and  oleaginoni  matter, 
free  add,  water,  Ac,  from  part  of  whieh  it  ii 
freed  by  eipoaing  it  in  a  layer  about  4  in.  deep, 
□n  a  catt-iron  plate  geotly  heated  by  a  ligiag 
floe  of  a  nnall  furnace,  ontil  all  the  water  ii  et> 
pelled.  Caie  mnit  be  taken  that  the  temperBtare 
nerer  riaea  high  enough  to  Tolatilue  the  mlt. 
Tbii  opermtioD  ii  frenermlly  perfonoed  nnda-  a 
dame,  or  the  expanded  throat  of  a  Urge  chimney. 
The  >alt  will  by  tbit  time  bare  buiome  of  a 
greyiih- white  colour,  and  ii  now  ready  for  the 


finally  pnrioed  by  lublimilaon.  For  thi«  pDipoae 
eait-iron  pote  lined  with  clay,  and  heated  mat 
below  and  by  Saea  round  their  (idea,  are  employed 
(•ee  »nffr.).  The  cmde  grey  lalt  ii  beaten  down 
into  these  pote  until  they  are  about  two  thirda 
fllled,  when  the  heada  or  capitol*  are  fitted  on, 
and  heat  applied.  The  latter  are  reiy  heavy,  be- 
tng  nanalJy  made  of  lead  (lometimea  of  iron), 
and  haTo  the  form  of  a  donie  or  a  hemiipherieal 
cup,  with  a  amall  tube  or  h^  at  Uie  apex.  In 
which  a  plug  i*  kxMely  placed,  to  permit  the 
«  of  iteam.    Tbeae  doma  or  heada  are  lo 


allow   of    thnr  luing   ltft«d  off,  or 
of    a    pulley    and    chalni. 
The    dae    application    and    regulatioii    of    the 
here  of  the  utuaet  importanoe.     If  the    . 


''■poahire  employed  be  too  high,  the  niblimed 
Mtt  nD  be  contaminated  wi^  empyreumatto 
«>tts,  while  eoBM  of  it  will  be  ouried  be- 
yoad  the  donie  and  lott ;  and  if  it  be  eitreroe, 
lb  bead  may  be  blown  off  altt^ether,  and  the 
fAittnti  of  the  pan  acattered  about  the  build- 
if;  vhiltt  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  temper- 
■twe  employed  be  too  low,  the  remltlng  cake  of 
Ml^mmoniac  will  be  10ft,  ipongy,  and  titber  grey 
<*  I'llDwiih.  The  proper  temperature  ia  laid  to 
M  knowii  bj  2  or  3  dropa  of  water  healing  readily, 
■od  being  dimpated  in  raponr,  when  placed  on 
ue  ixad  or  cover  of  the  mblimrr  1  but  it  ibould 
''^''FBt'  or  'dance  abont,'  or  be  raised  by  the 
""t  ont  of  contact  with  tbe  metal.    The  uaual 


cient  degree  of  heat;  they 
and  maintained  at  a  ni 
pratt).     The  aublimatii 
dayi;  but  it  ii  coitoma: 


I  then  ilackened, 

perature"  (ifiw. 

ocoupiet  from  B  to  9 


ceu  ii  finally  itopped  before  the  whole  of  the 
crude  aalt  in  tbe  pote  ii  volatilitod,  otherwise  the 
heat  required  for  timt  purpoae  would  lead  to  the 
decompoiition  of  tbe  carbonaceous  impuritjei, 
■nd  caoae  them  to  emit  volatile  hjdrocarboiu, 
which  would  materially  leaMu  the  pority  and 
beauty  of  the  product.  The  nnioblimed  portion 
in  the  pota  forms  a  conical  maai,  which  is  teehui- 
cally  called  the  'yolk.'  This  is  shown  in  the 
seorad  engr,  (see  bilotf),  in  which  the  latest  im- 
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proTemcnta  in  t^  form  of  the  tnbliming  app»r»tw 
are  klw  eiUbited. 

The  niblimktion  haviog  been  carried  to  a  saffl- 
dent  extent,  the  fire«  are  allowed  to  die  nat- 
The  domei,  after  cooling,  are  lifted  off,  and  the 
attached  hemispherical  cakei  or  'b«11«*  of  aAl- 

UtMOHIiO  OT  KY1>B0CXL0It4Tl  OV  UnfOIUCK  at 

ODM  removed.  Thcae  var;  from  2  to  6  inchei  in 
tiiiokneea,  and  from  4S  or  50  to  1000  On., 
ami  npifude,  in  weight,  according  to  the  nie  of 


the  anblimen  In  which  thej  have  been  prodnced. 
Tlwj  are  genenlly  nearly  pnre,  except  in  the 
outer  part,  which  haa  been  in  contact  with  the 
metaL  From  the  mblitning-bonBe  Htm  are  taken 
to  the  itore  or  pacUDg-hooa^  and  after  having 
been  icraped,  to  remove  the  diicoloored  portion 
before  allnded  to,  are  tatitim  preaerred  enure,  or 
are  broken  np  into  conTenient  piece*,  which  are 
then  packed  in  caika  or  barrels,  and  in  either 
■tate  are  ready  for  the  market. 

The  lecond  part  of  the  above  proceai,  vix.  the 
■ablimatdoD,  is  invariably  followed  in  the  mana- 
hctnre  of  lal-ammoniao,  W  the  (atnration  part 
of  the  proceae  hai  been  labject  to  modiGoaUons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  not  even  lead  li  able  to 
withstand  for  long  the  action  of  bidUng  hjdro- 
chloric  acid. 

The  moat  mcceeafnl  of  these  connsts  in  pre- 
paring the  iniphate  in  the  ordinary  way,  inti. 
nately  mixing  it  with  an  equivalent  qnantilT^of 
common  nit,  and  sabliming  as  before.  The 
resldae  in  the  pot  then  contains  todiam  anlphate. 
Another  method  ii  to  add  sodium  chloride  to  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  and  evaporate.  Sodiam 
salphate  crystalUse*  out  first  and  is  removed,  the 
mother-liquor  is  then  made  to  cryatalllse  as  before, 
and  the  ammonium  chloride  suUimed. 

Comp.  Aminoniam  chloride  is  composed  of 
1  vol.  of  ammonia  (NHj)  combined  with  1  vol.  of 
hydrochloric  add  (ECl),  or  17  parts  by  weight  of 
the  former  to  S6'6  parts  by  weight  of  the  ■-"— 
(81-78%  NH,  6822%  HCl). 

Frop.,fe.    The  sal-ammonia 
found  ander  the  form  of  large  white  hemispherical 
cup-like  cakes  or  masses  (or  In  Urge  fragments 
wluch  are  sections  of  them),  possessing  a  toogh, 
fibrous,  semi-crjateUine  texture,  and  la  very  diffi- 
enlt  to  powder ;  likewise  as  a  Rue  white  granular 
powder.     It  is  odourless,  has  a  saline  taste  some- 
what sharp  or  acrid,  and  sublimes  without  either 
fusion  or  apparent  decomposition  (see  Ahhoiiii: — 
Su/T«).     It  reddens  litmtts  slightly;    dinolves 
rather  lea*  than  8  part*  of  cold  water,  and  in 
abont  1   part  of  boiling  water  ;    Is  soluble 
alcohol ;  and  when  crystallised  ^m  water,  un 
favorable  circomftances,  Airmi  distinct  octahe- 


dra  or  cubes,  nniallj  small  and  anreatod 
together  in  rays  or  feathery  masses.  By  dowly 
evaporating  it*  aqueons  solution,  it  may  M  aonae- 
times  obtwued  in  cakes  an  inch  in  thickneaa.  It 
is  anhydrous.     Sn.  gr.  liSO. 

Fur,  It  should  give  a  Golourieas  solution  with 
iter,  sublime  completely  when  heated,  and  neitb«r 
diloride  of  barium  nor  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
should  sBect  ite  solution.  A  solntiim,  to  whiui  tt 
few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been  added,  abonld 
not  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  ferrocyaaida  of 
""''■sium.     It  often  contains  chloride  of  iraa, 

BDmetimes  lead,   boOi   of    which   mMj    b« 

readilv  detMted  by  the  above  tett*.  Its  oompleto 
Tolatiuty  may  be  easily  determiaed  by  heating,  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  a  small  fragment  Iield  on 
the  point  of  a  knife. 

Zbtls.  1.  It  is  knowntobeasalt  ofawmoniiim 
by  ite  evolving  ammooiacal  fumes  when  tritniated 
with  lime,  or  when  moistened  with  caustic  potadi 
or  soda  solution.  2.  It  is  shown  te  be  a  chloride  by 
ite  solution  yielding,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  wUto 
curdy  precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
soluble  in  anunonia. 

Uiti,  l(e.  In  the  arU,  chiefly  in  the  coating 
and  soldering  of  metals,  and  the  preparatiiHl  of 
alloys ;  in  dydng ;  and  in  the  mannfaelnre  of 
ammonia-alum  (also,  in  l&rge  qoantitiea,  to  giv* 
a  factitious  pungency  to  anuff).  In  el«ani<r3F,  m* 
a  reHgent ;  and,  owing  to  the  eotd  prodaoed  dur- 
ing ite  solution,  te  form  freezing  mixture*. 

Chemically  pore  chloride  i^  ammoninm  may  be 
prepared  by  bringing  ite  gaseous  constituents — 
ammonia  and  hydrochloric  acid — int«  ocmtaot. 
During  the  combination  much  heat  is  generated. 
and  the  anhydrous  solid  salt  is  precipitated  in  a 
minutely  divided  state,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  te  be  crystalline.  It  may  be  alio 
more  easily  and  conveniently  prepared  by  Hturat- 
ing  pure  and  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  add 
with  ammonia  or  iU  carbonates,  and  evaporating 
the  solution  until  a  pellicle  forms,  when  crystal* 
of  the  chloride  separate  as  the  liquid  cooU.  A 
similar  but  rather  more  violent  reaction  occur* 
when  gaseons  chlorine  is  brought  in  contact  with 
ganeous  ammonia,  or  is  passed  into  a  ncaily 
saturated  solution  of  ammonia  or  ite  carbonates, 
bat  in  this  case  nitrogen  is  evolved  at  the  ezpenae 
of  tbo  ammonia ;  moreover,  the  process  is  attended 
with  danger.     See  NrrBOQEN  CoiIPOiTiri>». 

Ammonium,  atrate  of.    (SH^RC,Ufif.    %is. 

DlAimOHlUK    CITKITK,   CrTRATB    Of    OXSH*    0» 

ufMoiiu;  Aiiiiu"nls  cit'bas,  L. 

Frep.  A  concentrated  solution  of  pore  citric 
acid,  gently  heated,  is  satoiated  with  carbonate 


and  slightly  in  excess ;  and  the  resulting  liquid  is 
crystallised  by  refrigeration  in  close  veaaela,  or  by 
evaporation  in  vacno.  If  beat  be  employed  in 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution,  an  B<nd  dtrata 
will  be  formed.  A  solution  is  official  in  the  B. 
P.     See  SoLnTiowB. 

Uie),^c.  Ghieflyasachemicalreagent.  An«i- 
temporaneouB  dtrate,  made  with  lemon-juice  and 
drank  eHervescing,  is  employed  aa  a  saline 
draught  and  a  mitd  aperient  and  diaphoretic,  in 
fevers.  &c. 

Ammoninm,  Isnocyanida  of.  (NHi)tPeCaK(. 
SAq.     j^.     FbbbOOXAXAII  D'AMXOXUQra,  Fr. 


AMMONnTM 


U7 


Prgp.  1.  fistoimte  aaoliitumof  hydio-ieRocjanic 
add  witii  fleMinicuboiMte  of  ammonimn,  in  tlight 
•teeif;  eraponte  the  lolatioD  at  a  heat  below 
iM&tiaB,  and  ayitalliM  by  refrigeratioii. 

2.  IKgwt  ferroeyanide  cf  lead  or  of  iron  in  a 
nlntion  of  aeaqniearbonate  of  ammoninm,  at  a 
gwde  heat»  for  aome  time ;  then  filter,  evaporate, 
and  cryitalliee. 

Avp^  Jfe.  It  ia  laomorphooa  with  ferroey- 
aaide  of  potaeaiiiBi,  eaeilj  OTBtalliMble,  very 
ninUe  in  water,  and  ia  deoompoaed  by  eboUition. 

Amaifam,  Iodide  at  NH4I.  S^m,  Htbbiod- 
ixi  Of  AifMonA;  AMMo'^vn  iodi'dum,  L.J 
HisvioDiTB  j/AMMOViAqum,  Fr.  JV«p.  An 
Mpeooi  aolvtion  of  hydriodic  acid  ia  neatraliaed 
wtth  ammonia  or  ammonium  aeaqniearbonate  in 
flfight  cseeaa,  and  the  reanlting  Uqnid  ia  either 
evafnlly,  bat  rapidly,  evapocated  to  dryneaa  over 
a  water-bath,  or  it  ia  eoneentiated  by  the  aame 
mouu,  and  then  canaed  to  depoait  cryatala  by 
lefiigttatioii.  In  both  eaaea  care  ia  taken  to 
keep  a  alight  eseeaa  of  ammonia  preaent  daring 
tbe  evaporation.  The  cryatala  are  dried  by  prea- 
■ne  between  f olda  of  lobaloaa  paper,  and  the 
pndaet,  in  either  form,  preeerved  in  a  atoppered 
bottle. 

Pkire  mdme  ia  tritorated  with  a  UtUe  ^atilled 
vater,  and  aolation  of  ammoninm  aulpbydrate 
added,  in  amall  qoantitiea  at  a  time,  with  con- 
tnnied  tritoratioii,  nntil  the  red  oolonr  of  the 
iodue  baa  entirely  diaappearad.  The  aolation, 
after  being  gently  boiled  for  a  few  aeconda,  to 
opd  the  anlphnietted  hydrogen  preaent,  u  fit- 
tsad,  rendered  alightly  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  evaporated  or  cryatalliaed,  aa  before. 

Prop^  ^.  Coloorleaa,  deliqaeeoent,  freely 
■dable  ia  water,  and  in  apirit;  air  and  light  tarn 
it  yeUowiah  or  browniah,  with  partial  decompoai- 
tira.  It  doeelT  reaemblea  iodide  of  potaaaiam, 
bat  ia  more  aetiTe  than  the  latter,  and  thoagbt  to 
be  better  soited  to  irritable  and  relaxed  habita.— 
I>om,  1  to  10  or  12  gr. 

AmaMriirai,  lae'tate  ol  9y,  Amu&'vim 
^M>  L.  An  oncryatalliaable  aalt  prepared  by 
■tuiting  ammonia,  or  ita  earbonate,  with  lactio 
add.  It  ho  been  found  uaefol  in  ricketa,  and  in 
dyipfpiia  and  wonna,  when  oocurring  in  debili- 
tited  babila.  For  thia  porpoee  it  ia  beat  taken 
'ndi-prepared,  na  a  draught,  flavoured  with  ayrup 
of  onmge-peel,  8  or  4  timea  daily.  See  Laotatb 
aodLiiono  Aced. 

AuMBina,  Vitrate  of .    NH4NO,.    ^G^  Ax- 

VO^'lUt  ntRAB,  L.;  NiTBATS  D'AXXOKIAQUB, 
n«  iV«p.  Saturate  nitrio  add  (dUuted  with  8 
or  4  tixDea  ita  weight  of  water)  with  carbonate  of 
■nmoninm,  evaporate  b^  a  sentle  heat,  and  crya- 
^sffioe.  When  not  reqaired  tn  a  cryatalUne  form, 
h  is  nenally  evaporated  to  dryneaa  at  abont  100°  C. 
(212f*  F.);  and  the  heat  being  carefully  raiaed  to 
•boot  121*  C.  (250^  F.),  the  ftiaed  aalt  ia  poured 
OQt  m  a  poliihed  alab  of  iron  or  atone,  and,  when 
K^d,  is  Inoken  op  and  put  into  bottlea. 

Prop.  When  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  ia 
^ucted  at  a  temperature  under  38"  C.  (100**  F.), 
hk  mh  is  obtained  in  beautiful  hexagonal  priama ; 
vba  at  100"  C,  in  long  ailky  flbrea;  when  by 
i>pid  evaporation  and  fumon,  it  forma  a  white, 
fOBpaet,  and  uaually  foliated  maaa.  It  diaaolvea 
aaboot  twice  ita  weight  of  water,  ia  alightly  de- 


Uqoeaeent*  melta  at  2Mf ,  and  ia  deoompoaed  into 
nitrogen  monoxide  (N/>)  and  water  at  288^  C. 
(460°  F.)  It  defla^rratea,  like  nitra^  on  eontact 
with  heated  comboatible  matter. 

U§0§,  ^.  Chiefly  to  prepare  nitrooa  oxide  or 
laughing  gaa  M  which  nearly  4|  cubic  feet  mav 
be  procured  from  every  Ih.  avoir.);  and  with 
water,  to  form  freexing  mixtnraa,  for  which  por- 
poae  it  may  be  uaed  for  any  number  of  timea  by 
aimply  evaporating  the  eolation  to  dryneaa,  when 
the  aalt,  obtained  unaltered,  ia  ready  for  another 
operation.  Care,  however,  ahould  be  taken  not  to 
expoae  it  to  too  great  a  heat,  aa  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature it  deoompoaea  with  violence.  It  ia  ooca- 
aionally  employed  in  the  laboratory  to  promote  the 
oomboation  of  organic  bodiea  during  incineration  1 
and  aometimea,  Uiough  aeldom,  in  medicine,  aa  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic  It  b  aaid  to  reduce  the 
frequency  of  the  pulae,  and  the  animal  heat, 
without  i/afferting  the  head,  eheat,  or  stomach 
(IFs^sMr).— Am*,  10  to  80  gr. 

ABaaaiam,  Vitro-folphate  «t  8yn.  Amu&'wu 
jfrno-BVi/nAB,  L.  Diaaolve  1  part  aolphate 
of  ammonium  in  6  parte  of  aolution  of  ammonia^ 
and  paaa  nitric  oxide  gaa  through  the  aolution  | 
rapidly  waah  the  civatala  that  form  with  a  aola- 
tion of  ammonia,  dry  in  bibulona  paper,  without 
heat,  and  preaerve  them  in  a  well-atoppmd  bottle. 
•— i>o#e,  10  to  80  gr.  $  in  typhoid  fevera,  Ac 

Amaoatna,  Oxalate  of.  {NB^ififififi.  ^. 

AMM&*M1M  OX'AUB,    L.  i     OXALATl   J/AUUOVI- 

AQUI,  Fr.  Neutraliae  a  hot  aolution  of  oxalic 
add  with  carbonate  of  ammonlmn,  evaporate  and 
cryataUiae. 

iVop.  It  forma  beautiful  colonrleaa  long 
rhombic  priama,  which  eflloreace  in  the  air,  & 
alightly  aoluble  in  cold  water  and  freely  aolnble 
in  hot.  Heated  in  a  retort  it  yielda  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  cyanogen^  and  carbonic 
add,  together  with  oxamide,  which  aublimea. 

UsM,  Sfe,  In  okmitistfy,  chiefly  aa  a  reagent 
for  calcium  aalta  (with  wfaich  it  produoea  a  white 
predpitate aoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acida), 
and  to  aeparate  calcium  from  magneaium  aalta, 
ainoe  it  doea  not  throw  down  the  latter  from  aolu- 
tion. A  bihox'alatb  may  also  be  formed;  but 
it  poaaeaaea  no  praotical  intereat. 

Aamoaiam,  Fhoiphate  of.  (NH4)|P04.  Syu. 
Ahmo'^viz  phob'phab,  L.  Frep.  Saturate  a  aolu- 
tion of  phoaphoric  add  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium in  alight  exoeaa,  gently  evaporate,  and 
cryataUiae  by  refrigeration. 

The  mono-  and  bi-add  phoaphatea  of  ammon- 
ium are  now  manufactured  in  quantity  for  the 
Legrange  proceaa  of  augar  refining.  For  tiiia 
purpoae,  auperphoaphatea  are  extracted  wi^  hot 
water  until  a  atrouff  aolution  is  obtained,  ammo- 
nium aulphate  added,  and  the  calcium  anlphate 
filtered  off.  To  the  solution  of  ammonium  mono- 
phosphate and  phosphoric  acid  so  obtained, 
ammonia  is  added  until  neutral,  when  a  further 
small  quantity  of  calcium  sulphate  comes  down. 
To  the  filtrate,  which  should  now  have  a  strength 
of  20°  Baurn^,  ammonia  is  added  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  form  the  di-ammonium  phosphate,, 
and  the  liquid  is  left  to  crystallise. 

Diuretic,  diacutient,  and  antilithic. — Dost,  8  to^ 
10  gr.,  or  20  to  80  dropa  of  a  aaturated  aolation, 
8  or  4  timea  a  day ;  in  gout,  rhenmatiam,  and 
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calcnloB,  accompanied  with  the  lithic-acid 
diatheds;  also  in  rickets  and  certain  forms  of 
dyqpepeia. 

iUDmoBinm,  Snc'cinate  of.  8jfn.  AiCMo"im 
SUO'oiirAS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Snednic  acid,  1  part ; 
water,  4  parts ;  dissolve,  neutralise  with  solution 
of  ammonia  or  of  ammonium  carbonate  in  slight 
excess,  evaporate*  and  crystallise  as  directed  under 
the  '  benzoate '  or  '  phosphate.' — Dote,  2  to  10  gr. 

Ammoniiim,  Snl'phate  of.      {NK^O^.    Syn, 

SULPHATB  OT  OX'iDB  OP  AMKONIA,    AMMO^'KII 

BUL'FHAB,  L.;  Sulphate  D'AimoKiAQTrB,  Fr. ; 
80HWBPBLBAVB8  AMMOVIUM,    Qer. ;    Glauber's 

SaOBBT  SALTf,  G.  BBOSBT  BAX  AlCHOVIAOf, 
Sal  AKMOiri'AOUU  SSOBH'tITM  GLAUBS^'Slf,  &c. 
Crude  sulphate  of  ammonium  exists  in  considerable 
quanti^  m  the  soot  from  pit-coal,  and  it  is  ob- 
tained, as  a  secondary  product,  from  the  ammo- 
niacal  liquor  of  gas-works  and  other  processes 
of  coal  distillation.  These  last  are  its  chief 
sources.  It  is  also  found  native,  associated  with 
sol  ammoniac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes, 
undo:  the  name  of '  masooffnine '  or  '  nkusa^mne,* 
A  detailed  description  of  its  manufacture  has  been 
already  given. 

Frep,  1.  (Medicinal.)  Saturate  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  in  slight 
excess,  filter,  gently  evaporate,  and  crystallise. 

2.  (Commercial.)    See  Ammonia. 

Ptop,  Crystals  (long,  flattened,  six-sided 
prisms) ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  1  of  boiling 
water;  fuses  with  loss  of  one  atom  of  water,  at 
about  138"  C.  (280°  F.) ;  and  is  volatilised,  with 
entire  decomposition,  at  about  279*^  C.  (686°  F.). 
Even  its  solution,  by  Iqng  boiling,  becomes  acid 
from  loss  of  ammonia. 

Us0M,  ^e»  Pure  sulphate  of  ammonium  is 
diuretic,  aperient,  resolvent,  and  stimulant.— 
DoM€,  10  to  30  gr.  It  is  now  seldom  employed 
in  medicine.  The  crude  sulphate  is  principally 
used  in  the  preparation  of  sal  ammoniac  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  in  immense  quantities 
as  a  manure.    See  Maitusvb,  Abtipicl&l. 

Ammonium,  Sulphide  of  (neutral).  QSill^, 
Frep.  Saturate  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  witii 
pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  then  add  a  second 
portion  of  solution  of  ammooia,  equal  in  volume 
and  strength  to  that  first  used,  and  preserve  it  in 
a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Ammonium,  Hydrosnlphide  or  Sulphydrate  of. 

NH4HS.  ^11.  SiTLPHIDB  OP  AMMONIUM,  Ht- 
DBOBVLPHIDB   OP  AMMONIUM,    HtSBOSULPHATB 

OP  AMMONIA.  Prep,  By  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  to  saturation,  through  a  mixture 
comp<Med  of  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  1  part, 
and  distilled  water,  4  parts. 

Prop.  Prepared  as  above,  it  has  a  vezr  foetid 
odour.  When  pure  it  is  wholly  volatilised  by 
heat,  and  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesium.  Mineral  acids  decompose 
it,  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
By  keeping,  it  decomposes  and  acquires  a  yellow 
colour.  This  yellow  colouration  does  not,  how- 
ever, render  it  unfit  for  use  as  a  reagent,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  will  now  deposit 
sulphur  when  mixed  with  acids.  In  this  state  it 
proves  valuable  as  a  reagent  to  detect  hydrocyanic 
add,  and  as  a  solvent  to  separate  metallic  sul- 
phides thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Uaes,  4'c.  It  is  principaUy  employed  by  chemists 
as  a  reagent  to  precipitate  metals,  to  separate 
metallic  sulphides,  &c.;  and  by  perfumers  as  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  hair.  In  midieme  it  has  been 
used  by  Cruickshank,  Bollo,  and  others,  to  check 
the  morbid  appetite,  and  to  increase  the  action  of 
the  stomach  and  general  tone  of  the  system  in 
diabetes  mellitus.  It  has  also  been  used  by 
Brauw,  Gruithuisen,  and  others,  in  old  pulmonary 
and  vesical  catarrhs.  It  is  a  powerful  sedative, 
lessening  the  action  of  the  drculatoiy  system, 
causing  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  drowsiness* 
&c. — Doee,  8  to  6  drops,  three  or  four  times 
daily,  mixed  with  pure  water,  and  instantly 
swallowed.    In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous. 

Ant,  Very  dilute  solution  of  chlorine,  or  of 
chlorinated  Ume  or  soda,  followed  by  a  powerful 
emetio  or  the  stomach-pump.  When  the  vapour 
has  been  respired,  free  exposure  to  fresh  air,  with 
the  head  a  little  elevated,  and  copious  affusions  of 
cold  water,  with  moderate  draughts  of  brandy- 
and-water,  and  the  use  of  the  smelling-bottle 
(ammoniacal)  should  be  adopted.  If  xieed  be* 
artificial  respiration  should  be  attempted,  and  the 
air  around  t&e  patient  should  be  sUghtiy  impr^- 
nated  with  the  fumes  of  chlorine  or  chlorinated 
lime. 

Ammoaium,  Persulphide  of.     Syn.     Botlb'8 

FUMING-LIQUOB,  HOPPMAN'S  YOJ/ATILB  BFIBIT 
OP    BUIiPHUB,    &C.;    AMMO'^NUB    PBBHTDB06UIi'- 

PHAB,  A.  pbbhtdbobvlphubb'tum,  &c.  Autho- 
rities differ  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  liquid, 
which,  since  its  introduction  bv  Beguin  in  1660, 
has  passed  under  more  '  aliases '  than  perhaps  any 
other  preparation.  Its  precise  position  amongat 
the  ammonia  compounds  is  still  undecided. 

Prep,  1.  (Seyuin,)  Sulphur,  1  lb. ;  quick- 
lime, i  lb. ;  sal-ammoniac,  4  oz. ;  mix  and  distil. 

2.  (Boyle.)  Sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac,  of 
each,  6  oz. ;  quicklime,  6  oz. ;  as  last. 

8.  {Liehig^  Agitate  the  common  hydrosnlphide 
of  ammonium  with  pure  sulphur,  until  the  latter 
ceases  to  be  dissolved ;  and,  after  repose,  decant 
the  clear  liquid. 

Prop.y  fyo.  An  orange  yellow,  fuming,  fa>tid 
liquid,  of  an  oily  consistence,  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  common  sulphydrate  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  It  may  prove  an  excellent  mediaue. 
"Useful  for  wounds  and  ulcers"  {Beywm), 
Diluted  with  three  parts  of  spirit  of  wine,  it 
form^  the  liquob  antipodao'bioub  of  F.  Hoff- 
man, of  which  we  are  told  that  about  80  drops 
acted  as  a  strong  sudorific ;  and  applied  externally, 
mixed  with  camphor,  "it  relieved  pain  like  a 
charm"  {Hoffhuin),  The  sulphides  of  ammo- 
nium are  now  scarcely  ever  employed  as  remedies. 

Ammonium,  Sul'phite  of.  (NHJ^SOs .  7Aq. 
Syn,  Ammonii  buiphib,  L.  Prepajred  by  pass- 
ing sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  am- 
monia. It  is  crystalBsable  and  very  solublo  in 
water. 

Ammonium,  Sttlphocyanide  of.  NH4CNS.  Prep, 
1.  Neutralise  sulphocyanic  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  gently  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

2.  Digest  hydrocyanic  acid  with  yellow  sulphide 
of  ammonium,  and,  after  a  time,  evaporate  as  be- 
fore. 

A  deliquescent,  white,  saline  mass,  very  soluble 
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r,  b«t  aeSdem  employed  out  of  tbe  Iftbora- 
tarj  uk  a  poie  stete.  Or  late  ifc  has  been  olitamed 
m  (pMttHtj  aa  a  cmde  product  of  the  gai  liqaon. 
It  s  a  rerj  delicate  teet  reagent  for  ferric  lalta, 
gifing  with  mcvB  tnusee,  in  acid  aolatioii,  a  deep  red 
eokmr. 
Aiawifain, Tartaatea  at  Of  thew  there  are  two: 
Am— nfaM, Meatial  Tartrate  ef.  (^K;)fififi^ 
lya.  Axx&'mjm  xab'tbab»  L.  Prtp.  Saturate 
a  nlotkRL  of  qyatallieed  tartaric  acid  (160  gr.) 
with  earbonste  of  ammcminm  (IIB  gr.),  and 
other  etaponfte  the  Mlatkm  at  a  gentle  heat  and 
ajBtaJiBae,  or  evaporate  to  diynen  and  powder 
theiendamn. 

JPnp^  ife,  Ihriamatic  crfftali»  or  a  crystalline 
BiaB;  tcdnble  and  eflloresoent.  Its  medicinal 
profatieB  and  doses  rewmhle  those  of  citrate  of 


mtartarmteot  KHfHCfHfOb.  8ym. 
AxKo'wiM  vtam'trab,  L.  Frep,  To  a  strong 
wUition  of  tartaric  acid  add  another  of  carbonate 
of  smiamrinm,  or  of  tartrate  of  ammoDiam,  as 
Img  as  a  precipitate  falls,  which  most  be  collected 
ud  dried. 

Frop.,  4*^.  A  crystalline  powder,  only  slightly 
■obhle  in  water,  dosely  resembUng  ordloary 
oem  of  tartar.  It  is  diaphoretic,  dinretic,  and 
^iMtmeni^  and  is  frequently,  though  improperly, 
nld  lor  the  preceding  preparation. 

Aniwafain,  Yalarianate  of.  NH^CAO^  Ifyn, 
AMM&'nM  TALmajJL'MABt  L.  ^^,  Saturate 
^nkrisnic  acid  with  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
ud  ersporate  tiie  resulting  liquid  to  a  syrupy  oon- 
aiteaee  at  a  temperature  under  175''  F. ;  then  add 
triee  its  Tolnme  of  alcohol  and,  after  agitation, 
illov  it  to  crystallise  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 
"Dote,  2  to  8  or  10  gr.  j  In  nenralgia«  epilepsy, 
^jpodiondriaais,  bystoia,  low  fevers  of  an  inter- 
lutteat  kind,  Aic. ;  also  in  dyspepsia  and  debility 
oMsplicated  with  thete  aflectioos. 

ATtBHA  A  unicellular  organism  bel(mgiog 
to  the  Ftatozoa.  It  is  found  at  the  bottom,  of 
^Mil-water  pools  and  on  leaves  in  damp  situa- 
tioBs.  Ifts  indefinite  and  oonstsntly  changing 
Aim  has  procured  for  it  tbe  name  of  the  '  Pro- 
ten  ^  aniinalcule.'  There  are  various  forms, 
longing  in  siae  from  minute  microscopic  objects 
to  others  barely  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Hie  animal  consists  of  an  irregular  mass  of 
protoplasm,  which  can  be  protrudd  at  any  point 
of  the  surface  and  agun  retracted.  These  pro- 
ewes  are  called  *  pttmkpodia.' 

^  eitemal  layer  of  the  protoplasm  la  called 
^  *eela§are/  It  is  clear,  and  denser  than  tbe 
inner  portion,  or  *  endo»are,'  which  ia  granular 
aad  more  fluid.  The  'endosaro'  is  in  a  state  of 
Me  or  leas  constant  movement ;  it  enters  the 
proirusioiis  of  the  'ectoearc,'  and  ia  rendered 
<^nvnahy  the  grannies  preaent  in  it. 

Within  the  '  endosarc '  there  is  a  apherical  or 
onl  body,  '  iks  nuelem*,*  denser  than  the  reat  of 
tbe  eadoaarc  and  highly  refractile.  It  ia  not 
<>*ny  aeen  during  life,  but  may  be  made  more 
viiibleby  killing  the  Amosba  with  a  1%  aolution 
^  icetic  acid  in  water.  There  may  be  more  than 
one  nndeos. 

"Hie  f%Umti»ff  vaeuole  is  a  space  in  tbe  endo- 
fuc  SQ«d  with  watery  fluid;  it  is  fairly  conatant 
>A  poaition,  and  pulsates  rhythmically. 


The  Am<Bba  multiplies  by  'fission,'  i.s.  the 
whole  mass  splits  into  two,  each  containing  apart 
of  the  nndens,  endosarc,  and  ectosarc  of  the  ori- 
ginal animaL 

If  indigOt  carmine,  Indian  ink,  or  other  finely 
divided  pigment  be  allowed  to  run  under  the 
coversUp,  it  will  be  aeen  that  the  animal  takes  up 
the  particles  over  its  whole  surface. 

AMgBOIl).  Having  the  properties  of  an 
Amcsba.    Qenerally  applied  to  movement. 

AHOVTnJiASO.  [Sp.]  See  SuBBT  and 
Wins. 

AKORFH'OUS.  8^.  Amobph'vs,  L.; 
Amobphb,   Ihtobms,  Dotobms,  Fr.;    Amob- 

PHIBOH,  MueSBnJOBT,  MiaBMVtALTWS,  Ocr. 
Shapeless.  This  term  is  applied  in  ckewnHry  and 
mimraloffjf  to  solid  bodies  devoid  of  ru^iUr  or 
crystalline  form,  s.y.  to  opal  (a  form  of  silica), 
glass,  resin,  coal,  and  many  precipitates,  Ac. 
The  corresponding  substantive  is  Amobphisk. 

AJCPSLIBZJE.  The  vine  order,  of  which  the 
grape«vine  (VtHi  vinifera,  L.),  the  most  im- 
portant plant  of  the  order,  may  be  taken  as  the 
type.  Th^  are  all  climbing,  jointed  shrubs, 
often  with  abortive  flower-branches  aerving  as 
tendrils  to  lav  hold  of  their  support.  They  are 
chiefly  lEast  xSadian.  The  grape-vine,  now  culti- 
vated so  extensively  in  France,  Germany,  Southern 
Europe,  Atiantic  islands.  United  States,  the  Cape, 
Ac.,  was  probably  originally  a  native  of  Western 
Asia  and  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian.    See  ViKB. 

AK?HIB1A  {{(b'-yi).  [L.  pL;  prim.  Gr.] 
JSyn,  Axphib'iavs  (-ytus),  Axpbib'iau  (-y'lUa). 
Animals  that  possess  the  faculty  of  living  both  in 
water  and  on  land.  Professor  Huiley,  in  his 
'  Anatomv  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,'  deacribea 
the  Amphibia  as  follows : 

"  Tbe  only  clearly  diagnostic  characters  of  this 
class  as  compared  with  fishes  are  the  following : 
—^l.  Amphibia  have  no  fin-rays.  2.  When  limbs 
are  present  they  contain  the  same  skeletal  ele- 
ments as  those  of  the  higher  Vertebrata.  Certain 
other  atructural  peculiarities  are  common  to  the 
whole  of  the  Amphibia  without  being  diagnostic. 
Thua: 

"1.  The  bodv  ia  uaually  devoid  of  any  ezo- 
akeleton,  and  when  acalea  or  acutea  are  preaent  aa 
in  recent  Amphibia  they  are  concealed  within  the 
akin.  In  the  extinct  Labyrinthodonta,  the  dermal 
armour  is  confined  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
body. 

"  2.  The  vertebral  centra  are  always  represented 
by  bone. 

"8.  The  aacrum  rarely  conaiata  of  more  than 
one  vertebra,  though  there  are  individual  excep* 
tions  to  this  rule. 

"  A  The  anspenaorial  apparatua  of  the  mandible 
is  continuous  with  the  skull,  which  baa  two  occi- 
pital condylea,  and  no  completely  ossified  basi- 
occipital. 

**  6.  There  are  no  sternal  ribs. 

"The  primary  aubdiviaioua  or  ordera  of  the 
Amphibia  are  the  following: — Urodela  ^newts), 
Anura  (frogs  and  toada),  Cfficilias  (peromela),  and 
tbe  Labyrinthodonta  (extinct  forms  found  in  the 
newer  Paleeosoic  and  older  Mesozoic  formations)." 

The  term  is  also  often  applied,  colloquially,  to 
ottera,  aeala,  walruaes,  crocodiles,  Ac.,  none  of 
which  can  breathe  under  water,  although,  from 
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tlie  languid  nature  of  theii  drcnlation,  they  are 
able  to  remain  a  long  time  in  it. 

AMPHIBIOUS  (3pu8).  Syn.  Ahphis'iub,  L.  ; 
Amphibis,  Ft.  ;  BBiDiiBBia^  Qer.  In  hotanjf  and 
zoology,  having  the  faculty  of  growing  or  living 
both  on  land  and  in  water.    See  An phibia. 

AHFHICCELOirS.  Having  cavities  at  both 
ends.  A  term  used  in  anatomy  of  the  vertebrse 
when  the  bodies  are  concave  on  both  surfaces. 

AKPHIOXUS  LAHCEOLATUS.  The  lancelet, 
a  small,  semi-transparent,  fish-like  animali  about  a 
couple  of  inches  in  length,  found  in  shallow  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  seas.  It  is  of 
sluggish  habits,  and  usually  remains  buried  in  the 
sand,  either  completely  or  with  the  anterior  end 
alone  protruding;  but  if  disturbed  it  swims 
actively  by  rapid  Uteral  movements  of  the  body. 
Morphologically  Amphioxus  is  distinctly  a  verte- 
brate animal>  but  in  many  very  important  parti- 
culars it  is  simpler  and  altogether  of  a  more 
primitive  form  than  any  of  the  better  known 
members  of  the  Vertebrata.  So  great  are  these 
differences  that  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  ver- 
tebrates into  two  classes,  the  Aerania,  which  in- 
cludes the  Amphioxus  and  a  degenerate  group, 
the  Asddians ;  and  the  Craniota,  which  includes 
all  the  remaining  vertebrates  from  fish  to  mam- 
mals. The  skeleton  is  extremely  simple.  It 
contains  neither  bone  nor  cartilage ;  but  remains 
throughout  life  in  a  condition  wHch  corresponds 
closely  to  a  very  early  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  vertebrates.  The  alimentary  canal  is  a 
straight  tube,  the  anterior  part  of  which  is 
adapted  for  respiration,  as  in  most  of  the  aquatic 
vertebrates.  The  animal  can  only  be  studied 
properly  by  means  of  sections  prepared  for  exa- 
mination under  the  microscope. 

AMPHOEA.  A  large  vessel  of  earthenware, 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  preserving 
wine>  £o.  It  was  usuaUv  furnished  with  a  handle 
on  either  side  of  the  neck,  hence  its  name. 

It  WBB  also  used  as  a  standard  measure  of  capa- 
city by  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans.  The  Attic  am- 
phora contained  nearly  nine  gallons,  and  the 
Roman  amphora  about  six. 

AMTGDALDT.  CaoHs^NOnSAq.  This  substance 
exists  in  bitter  almonds.  It  crystallises  in  i>early 
white  plates,  which  are  odourless  and  almost 
tasteless.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol.  To  prepare  amygdalin,  boil  well-pressed 
cake  of  bitter  almonds  twice  in  strong  alcohol; 
strain  through  linen,  and  press  the  residue;  re- 
move any  oU  that  may  appear,  heat  the  liquid 
again,  and  filter.  In  a  few  days  part  of  the 
amygdalin  crystallises  out.  Concentrate  the  re- 
siduary liquor  to  a  sixth  part,  and  add  ether, 
which  will  throw  down  the  amygdalin.  Ftess  it 
between  blotting  paper,  wash  it  with  ether,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallise.  Amygdalin,  when  added 
to  emulsin  in  the  presence  of  wato*,  splits  into 
essential  oil  of  almond,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
glucose. 

A]lTOl>AIiOID  (-loyd).  Syn,  AiCYODAi^rD'AL; 
AmroDALoY'DXB  (-dez),  L.;  AmtodaloYdb,  Fr. 
Almond-shaped.  In  mineralogy,  amygdaloid  is 
'  toadstone.' 

AHTX08  (Oalen,  tJpsala).  A  cosmetic  and 
mouth-wash.    Claims  to  be  prepared  according 


to  an  English  patent.  It  is  an  aqueous  extract  of 
420  grms.  cloves,  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water,  in 
which  420  grms.  of  pure  glycerine  are  di88olTed« 
and  to  which  210  grms.  of  borax  are  added 
{Soffer), 

AM7E08ASEPTIN  is  linen  saturated  with  a 
hot  solution  of  borax  (NyHrom). 

AMTL.  Pbnttl  (CgHu)'.  The  (unaaturated) 
radicle  of  the  amyl  compounds,  and  therefore 
only  known  in  combination.  Eight  different  iso- 
meric forms  of  it  are  possible. 

AM7L  ACETATES.  Cfiifififit-  '^^  ^»^ 
which  is  sold  as  e$8ence  ofjargonaUe  pear,  and 
which  is  now  extensively  manufaeturedj  is  ait 
alcoholic  solution  of  iso-amyl  acetate,  also  known 
as  pear  oil.  The  latter  is  prepared,  more  or  leas 
pure,  by  distilling  together  1  part  fusel  oil,  2 
parts  dry  acetate  of  potassium,  and  1  part  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  the  usual  precautioiia 
being  observed.  The  cUstiUate  is  purified  by 
washing  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potash, 
and  redistilling  from  fused  chloride  of  calcinm. 
If  a  little  litharge  be  added,  before  rectification, 
to  the  liquid  in  the  retort,  it  will  remove  any 
traces  of  sulphurous  acid  present.  W.  Y.  Wilson 
(£ng.  Pat.  4669/85^  prepares  amyl  aoetate  by 
mixing  fusel  oil  with  acetate  of  lime,  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  and  distilling.  Iso- 
amyl  acetate  is  a  limpid,  colourless  liquid,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohoVand  boiling 
at  188°  C.  (280''  P.).  An  alcohoUc  solution  of 
potash  saponifies  it,  of  course,  to  iso-amyl  alcoihal 
and  potassic  acetate.  See  SAPOiriPiOATioir. 

Ueee.  The  above-mentioned  eseenee  is  mudk 
used  for  flavouring  liqueurs  and  confeetioiiery. 
Amyl  acetate  further  recommends  itself  aa  a 
standard  illuminant,  being  an  inexpensive  com- 
mercial product  which  can  be  easily  obtained 
pure,  and  giving  a  light  very  similar  to  that  of 
gas  and  of  incandescent  electric  lamps  (see 
Photombtrt).  a  solution  of  nitro-celluloae  in 
amyl  acetete  (W.  V.  Wilson  and  J.  Storey,  £ng. 
Pat.  6061/84)  is  used  as  a  vaniish  for  a  varie^ 
of  purposes.  When  200  parte  of  nitro-cellnloae 
are  mixed  with  600  parte  of  amyl  acetete,  a  mass 
of  a  doughy  consistency  is  obtained,  which  can  be 
employed  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  cellQ- 
loid  is  used.  It  has  lately  been  appUed  in  photo- 
graphy, the  varnish  drymg  more  quickly  than 
collodion.  Lastly,  by  adding  to  amyl  acetate 
castor  oil,  china  day,  and  a  small  proportion  of 
certain  essential  oils,  a  mixture  suitoble  for  the 
production  of  artificial  leather  may  be  obtained. 

AKTL  AL00H0L8.  CgHuOH.  Of  these  seven 
are  known,  eight  being  theoretically  possible. 
rSee  also  Axtukkb  htdbatb.)  Fusel  oil 
(which  eee)   is   a  mixture  of  optically  active 

^^p>CH->CHaOH),  and  inactive  amyl  alcohol 

(CH,),-CH-CHi-CH30H};  the  Utter,  which 
forms  the  chief  constituent,  is  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Fbbvektatiok  amyl  alcohol 
and  FusBL  oil. 

To  obtain  pure  amyl  alcohol  from  fusel  oil  (O. 
E.  Field,  Eng.  Pbt.  2517/82),  distilled  petroleum 
spirit — whose  boiling  temperature  should  not  be 
much  over  100^  C.~is  added  to  the  latter.  The 
amyl  alcohol  present  dissolves  completely,  water 
and  propyl  and  butyl  alcohols  being  left  undii- 
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weltteL  The  upper  layer,  wmeirtlng  of  the  sola- 
tioii  of  ennyl  aloohol  in  petroleiim  spirit^  ie  then 
■sbjeeted  to  teetional  diatfllatioii. 

L.  Heitiiiger  ('Chemiker  Zeitimg/  ▼!,  961) 
finds  thet  eommerdel  amyl  eloohol  frequently 
flwitaiTO  biace  (pyndine,  &c.)>  This  feet  ahoold 
be  noted,  snoe  amyl  aleohol  is  often  employed  in 
the  ertunatkm  of  l2ie  aliodoide,  when  the  pveeenoe 
of  raeh  nitrogeiUMie  beeee  wonld  vitiate  the  reenlte 
obtemed. 

iMTL  COLLOID.  S^,  AVODTVS '  ooucoiD. 
Take  of  hydride  of  amyl  1  ol,  aconitine  1  gr., 
Teiairiue-6  gr^  odUodion  to  2  oe.  Ueed  ee  a  local 
loodyne  to  relieYe  the  pain  of  neoralgia,  iciaticay 
tod  hnnbago. 

AMTL  HnXBIDE.  PnTTTL  htdbidi,  Pnrr- 
un.  The  lightest  and  moet  inflammable  liquid 
of  the  petroleom  eeriee.  Obtained  by  frectional 
£stilla&»n  from  petroleum  epirit.  Sp.  gr.  '626 
to  '648.  Inhaled,  it  produoes  anaitheeia ;  locally 
applied,  it  frecus  rapidly.  An  impure  product  le 
moeh  used  hj  dyers  for  removing  greaie  and 
pla^^ipg  gloTes. 

AXTL  nXBITE.  CtHuNO*.  B.  Pt  90°  C. 
(21(f  F.).  Sy*.  AxTli  KITBIS,  B.  p.  This  oom> 
poend  is  prepared  by  passing  nitrous  fumes  (oh- 
tsioed  by  acting  upon  arsenic  trioxide  or  starch 
witili  nitric  acid)  into  amyl  alcohol;  also  by  dis* 
Bohing  amTl  alcohol  in  ite  own  volume  of  sul- 
pharic  sgaa,  heating  the  mixture,  after  it  bee 
bceome  cold,  with  a  solution  of  26  parts  of  no- 
tasfic  nitrite  in  16  parts  of  water,  and  then  dis- 
billing  (*Boscoe  and  Schorlemmer's  Chemistry,' 
ToL  ni,  put  1).  Mr  Umney  (*  Pharm.  Journal ') 
w^  that  true  nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  made  by 
pMang  nitroua  acid  into  amylic  alcohol  which  has 
hmi  previously  eubniitted  to  a  fractional  distilla- 
tioD,  until  the  portion  retained  for  use  has  a 
boiling  point  of  182°  C.  A  nitrite  so  prepared, 
wben  deprived  of  any  excese  of  acid  it  may  con- 
tsia,  by  rectification  over  fused  carbonate  of 
potash,  win  have  a  boiling  pmnt  of  98°— 99°  C. 
it  IS  a  light  yellow  liquid,  of  a  disagreeable 
and  stupefying  odour,  ite  vapour  bong  explo- 
BTe. 

Williams  and  Smith  ('  Year-book  of  Pharmacy,' 
188S)  give  the  following  instructions  for  its  pre- 
pantion:— "In  a  glaw  vessel,  fitted  with  exit 
tobe  and  stoppered  acid  funnel,  place  some  pure 
nitrite  of  sodium  and  a  little  water,  and  allow 
nitric  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1420,  to  flow  slowly  in. 
Tbe  gas  evolved  (NOj)  is  passed  into  the  upper 
put  of  a  vessel  containing  arsenious  acid  and 
ritric  add,  of  sp.  gr.  1500,  and  giving  off  a  red 
gu  (N/>,).  The  two  gases  are  allowed  to  mix, 
cue  bring  taken  to  keep  the  gas  evolved  from 
the  ni^te  of  sodium  in  excess,  and  then  passed 
into  amyl  alcohol  kept  cool.  The  washed  product 
viien  distilled  gave  10%  passing  over  below  90°  C, 
87%  below  lOOPC,  98%  below  106°  C.*' 

Pr^,  A  yellowish  liquid  of  peculiar  fruity 
pdoor;  sp.  gr.  '887.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ^ooboL  By  exposure  it  readilv  changes,  be- 
o°nung  weak.  It  should  be  kept  in  hermetically 
^okA  glass  capsules.  It  u  employed  to  relieve 
*ngina  pectoris^  spasmodic  asthma,  sea-sickness, 
ciOQp;  also  to  ward  off  epileptic  attacks,  and  as 
■n  antidote  to  chloroform.  Half  a  minute  after 
">l*>Ung  a  doee,  it  causes  flushing  of  the  face. 


— J)o§0t  by  inhalation,  8  to  6  minims;  if  swal- 
lowed in  a  mixture,  i  to  1  minim. 

AMTL  TALBBATB,  CAiO(CsH«0).  B.  Pt. 
188°  C.  (370°  F.)  Spn,  Applb  oil,  Apflb  bs- 
BIVOB,  &c.  This  compound  is  abnndanUy  formed 
as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  valerio  acid 
(which  see)  from  potato  oil  (impure  fermentation 
amyl  alcohol),  and  is  recognised  by  the  offensive 
odour  of  rotten  apples  evolved  during  the  process. 
By  treating  the  crude  product  of  the  distillation 
with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  the  valeric  add  is 
taken  up,  and  the  ether  obtained  nearly  pure. 
Dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  it  forms  the  '  apple 
essence '  now  so  much  employed  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient  for  confectionery  and  liqueurs.      See 

FbUIT  E80S1IOB8. 

AKTLA'CBOUB  (&m-e-la'-sh'iu).  <fi^.  Amtla'- 
0XU8,  L. ;  AlCTLAci,  Fr.  Of  or  like  starch ;  con- 
sisting of  or  abounding  in  starch ;  starchy.  See 
Food,  Nutkitiok,  Stahoh,  &c. 

AXYIJEVB  [Bng.,  Fr.],  pemUne,  CfH^.  A 
considerable  number  of  isomeric  amylenee  (mem- 
bers of  the  oleflne  series  of  hydrocarbons)  are 
known, '  commercial  amylene '  being  a  mixture  of 
several  of  these.  (Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
Iso-AMTLBKB,  wluch  IS  obtained  by  heating  ordi- 
nary amyl  iodide  with  caustic  potash,  also  by 
distilling  iso-amyl  alcohol  with  sine  chloride.  It  is 
a  colourless,  very  volatile  liquid,  resembling  ether, 
with  a  smeU  of  apples.) 

iVsp.  From  fnsel-ml  repeatedly  distilled  along 
with  either  anhydrous  phosphoric  add  or  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  line ;  the  product 
being  repeatedly  rectified  at  a  low  temperature, 
until  the  boiling  point  unks  to  80^  C.  (102°  F.). 

iVop.,  Ueee,  Sfe.  An  ethereal  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  having  an  aromatic  odour,  slightly 
alliaceous.  Sp.  gr.  of  vapour,  2*68.  Its  vapour 
was  several  times  successfully  employed  by  the 
late  Dr  Snow  as  a  substitute  ror  ether  and 
chloroform  in  producing  ansMthesia,  being,  though 
less  agreeable,  also  less  pungent,  and  consequently 
easier  to  breathe,  than  either  of  these ;  but  its  use 
has  rince  b«9n  given  up  owing  to  doubts  as  to  its 
safety,  two  or  three  deaths  having  followed  Its 
inhalation. 

AKTLBVI    BTDBAS,  OlXaTHTL-KTHTL-OABBIirOXu 

This  compound  is  one  of  the  amyl  alcohols, 
which  eee. 

It  is  made  by  treating  trimethyl-ethylene  with 
sulphuric  add,  amyl-sulphuric  acid  being  formed 
as  an  intermediate  product,  and  breaking  up  on 
distillation  with  water,  with  the  production  of 
the  tertiary  alcohol.  It  is  a  clear,  oily  liquid, 
of  pungent  odour.  Dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
and  in  19  parU  water.  It  boiU  at  102*6''  C. 
8p,jT.  at  12*  C.  -812. 

I7««t.  A  soporific,  given  to  patients  suffering 
from  heart  affections*  It  produces  no  systemic 
disturbance, — Dote,  80  to  80  minims,  fiavonred 
with  liquid  extract  of  liquorice. 

AHACABBIUX  OCCIDEHTALE.  Cashew  tree. 
Known  in  Jamaica  as  the  cashew  apple.  Order 
AnaoabdiaobjB.  The  fruit  called  ashew  nut  is 
about  1  in.  long,  #  an  in.  thick,  and  f  of  an  in. 
broad,  having  a  smooth,  shining,  and  grey  exterior ; 
it  contains  a  white,  oily,  almond-like,  sweet  seed. 
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ANACHRONISM— ANESTHETICS 


The  pericarp  is  filled  with  a  rtioky  oleo-reainons 
Buhstance  which  exades  in  almoflt  oolourleBs  drops, 
taming  black  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  sab- 
stance  u  a  powerful  caustic,  producing  vesication 
on  contact  with  the  skin,  and  bringing  oat  an 
eczematoos  rash.  In  Porto  Bioo  the  juice  is  used 
extensively  as  a  vesicant  and  pustulant.  The 
juice  contains  anacardio  acid  and  eardol ;  the 
latter  is  the  vesicating  principle.  The  bark  of 
the  tree,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  is  used  as  an 
astringent  tonic.  A  tinctore  of  the  cashew  nut 
(1  in  10)  is  given  internally  as  a  vermifuge. 
— Do»€,  2  to  10  minims. 

AVACEBONXSH.  A  neglect  or  falsification, 
whether  wilfully  or  otherwise,  of  strict  chrono- 
logical relation.  Anachronisnu  may  be  com- 
mitted in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  e,  $,  in  painting, 
by  representing  members  of  we  Holy  Family  in 
the  costumes  of  the  period  at  which  the  punter 
lived,  as  in  many  of  the  pictures  of  the  old 
masters;  on  the  stage,  as  in  the  last  century 
when  Alexander  the  Qreat  appeared  on  the  French 
stage  in  the  costume  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
Anachronisms  are  sometimes  deliberately  intro- 
duced into  historical  novels  and  other  similar 
works  with  a  definite  object,  and  this  should 
always  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  of  an 
author's  accuracy. 

AVAOO]n)A.  A  gigantic  snake  of  South 
America  known  as  the  water-serpenti  and  said  to 
sometimes  attain  a  length  of  80  ft.  or  more.  It 
frequents  swamps  and  rivers,  and  its  food  con- 
sists of  small  water  animals.  Its  colour  is  a  rich 
brown  with  bright  golden  rings  on  each  side,  and 
two  rows  of  liu*ge  black  spots  along  the  back. 
The  Anaconda  has,  for  some  reason  or  other,  been 
regarded  as  a  most  dangerous  reptile,  even  more 
so  than  the  boa  constrictor,  whereas  the  reverse 
would  appear  to  be  the  case;  neither  is  it  venom- 
ous. The  natives  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  an  oil 
which  they  obtain  from  its  body. 

AVADOLI  (Kreller,  Nuremberg).  An  oriental 
tooth-powder.  Powdered  soap,  42  parts ;  starch 
powder,  44  parts ;  levantine  soapwort,  12  parts ; 
oil  of  bergamot  and  lemon  to  flavour  (WitU 
stein), 

ANJEMIA.  Deficiency  of  blood  in  quantity, 
either  general  or  local;  also,  deficiency  of  the 
most  important  constituents  of  the  blood, 
especially  albuminous  substances  and  red  cor- 
puscles. 

ANASTHS'SIA  (&n-ez-the'-zh'& ;  -sh'&;  -theze'- 

&r).  [L. ;  prim.  Or.]  Syn,  AirBSTH^siB,  Fr. 
n  pathology,  dimimshed  or  lost  sense  of  feeling, 
which  may  be  general  or  locaL  More  especial^ 
used  to  indicate  loss  of  tactile  sensibility  as  dis- 
tinguished from  AjNALGSaiA,  or  insensibility  to 
pain. 

In  surgery  and  obstetrics,  the  production  of 
temporary  aniesthesia,  for  the  purpose  of  render- 
ing operations  painless,  relieving  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,  &c.,  is  effected  by  the  use  of — 

AH£STH£T1CS.  Syn,  Ahjzbthbt'ica,  L.; 
Akb8Th£tiqttb8,  Fr.  In  pharmacology  and  sur- 
gery,  substances  or  agents  which  diminish  or 
destroy  sensibility,  or  which  relieve  pain.  In  its 
full  extent  this  term  includes  both  anodynes  and 
narcotics ;  but  it  is  now  more  generally  confined 
to  those  substances  which  greatly  diminish  com- 
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mon  sensibility,  or  entirely  remove  suaceptibili^ 
to  pain.  Among  the  most  oseful,  safet,  and 
powei^ul  of  this  ckss  are  chloroform,  ether, 
nitrous  oxide,  cocaine,  and  intense  cold;  besides 
several  chlorinated  compounds,  such  as  the  bi- 
chlorides of  ethylene,  methylene,  and  carbon. 

More  than  1500  years  ago  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  used  a  preparation  of  hemp,  or  taa-yo*  to 
annul  the  pain  attendant  upon  cauterisation  and 
other  surgical  operations.  Mandragora  (man- 
drake) was  employed  for  a  similar  pnrpose  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  we  learn  that  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century  the  vapour  from  a  sponge 
filled  with  tinctures  of  mandkgoni,  opium,  and 
other  sedatives  was  used  for  a  similar  porpoee. 

Baptista  Porta,  in  his  work  on  natural  magic 
printed  in  1597,  mentions  a  quintessence  extracted 
from  medicines  by  somniferous  menstrua^  of  the 
nature  of  which  he  leaves  us  in  ignorance.  This 
quintessence  was  to  be  preserved  in  leaden  vessels 
very  peif  ecUy  dosed,  lest  the  aura  should  escape, 
for  the  medicine  would  vanish  away.  Further- 
more, he  adds, "  when  it  is  used,  the  cover  bein^ 
removed,  it  is  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
sleeper,  who  draws  in  the  most  subtle  power  of 
the  vapour  by  smelling,  and  so  blocks  up  the 
fortress  of  the  senses,  t£it  he  is  plunged  into  the 
most  profound  sleep,  and  cannot  be  roused  with- 
out the  greatest  effort.''  Dr  Iron  suggested  that 
the  volatile  substance  was  sulphuric  ether,  which 
he  says  had  been  described  more  than  fifty  yean 
before  Porta  wrote  his  book.  In  the  year  1800 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  suggested  the  employment  of 
nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  for  minor  operations  in  surgery,  and  in 
1828  Dr  Hickman  proposed  carbonic  acid  as  an 
aniesthetic.  The  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether  had 
been  used  in  his  practice  by  Dr  Pearson  as  early 
as  1795,  for  the  relief  of  spasmodic  asthma.  The 
fact  that  sulphuric  ether  was  capable  of  producing 
insensibility  was  demonstrated  by  American 
physicians,  viz.  by  Qodwin  in  1822,  Mitchell  in 
1882,  Jackson  in  1833,  and  Wood  and  Bache  in 
1884;  but  the  first  practitioner  to  employ  it  to 
prevent  the  pain  of  an  operation  was  Dr  Morton, 
a  Boston  dentist,  who  successfully  used  it  for  this 
purpose  in  1846.  On  the  19th  of  December  of 
the  same  year  Mr  laston,  of  University  CoU^^ 
Hospital,  London,  and  Mr  Bolnnson,  a  dentist^ 
operated  upon  patients  who  had  heea  rendered 
insensible  by  means  of  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  ether. 

Throughout  the  year  1847  ether  was  employed 
as  an  anesthetic  both  in  England  and  France,  but 
towards  the  end  of  that  year  the  ansasthetic 
properties  of  chloroform  were  pointed  out  by 
Flourens.  The  first,  however,  to  introduce  this 
agent  into  surgical  and  obstetric  practice  was  Dr 
I.  T.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh.  In  1849  a  work  on 
the  inhalation  of  other  was  published  by  Dr 
Snow,  who  afterwards  introduced  a  new  anawthetic, 
viz.  amvlene,  which  was  capable  of  producing 
effects  similar  to  those  of  chloroform ;  but  as  two 
patients  out  of  but  a  small  number  who  inhaled 
the  vapour  of  amylene  died,  this  latter  soon  fell 
into  discredit,  and  consequent  disuse. 

Many  other  compounds  have  been  experimented 
with  and  suggested  as  substitutes  in  certain  cases 
for  the  others  above   named,   but   these  latter 
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taqvize  incifiiil  "fiiTm|rfiifli?^  in  thoir  •dninlftn* 
tMni,aiidit  U  doabtfnl  whether  their  luppoeed 
advantages  are  not  more  than  counterbalanced  bj 
these  difflrqltiea;  at  any  rate  they  appear  to  have 
opented  agaiost  their  general  nee. 

There  are  n  nnmher  of  other  agents  which 
Bugfat  be  included  in  a  list  of  anast£iUcsy  for  all 
that  is  required  to  prodnoe  anasthesia  is  to  re- 
dnoe  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  nerrous  centres, 
or  to  introduce  into  the  blood  some  substance 
eatable  of  diminishing  its  power  of  oxygenating 
the  tisenes.  Many  A  these  agents  are,  nowerer, 
to  be  nther  classen  as  poisons  than  as  useful  to 
the  nuigeun  in  diminishing  the  pain  of  operation. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  anssthesia  may 
be  rndnced :  (1)  By  benumbing  the  part  to  be  oper- 
ated upon  by  means  of  cold ;  (2)  by  cutting  off 
its  nerve  supply ;  (3)  by  arresting  the  actiTity  of 
the  nerrous  centres  concerned  in  sensation.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  divide  anesthetics  into  two 
groups  loeal  and  ifwmtrtd  anasthetics. 

Local  aniwithiwia  is  generally  induced  by  the 
BppHcation  of  odd  to  the  part ;  this  may  be  done 
W  the  use  of  ice  or  a  mixture  of  ice  and  lalt 
plaeed  ina  muslin  bag ;  but  this  is  not  easy  of  ap- 
iJication,  aiid  is  hMdly  ever  used  when  it  is 
possiUe  to  make  use  of  ether  spray,  as  suggested 
by  Dr  B.  W.  Richardson.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  direct  a  very  fine  spray  of  pure  anhydrous 
ether  upon  the  part,  preriously  carefully  dried, 
from  a  suitable  spray  apparatus;  the  anesthesia 
produced  is  fairly  complete,  and  is  very  conve- 
lient  in  some  minor  operations. 

The  local  application  of  chloroform  causes  some 
aumbuess,  but  it  is  of  little  real  value  except  in- 
ude  the  month,  and  there  its  efflcacy  in  all 
probability  depends  upon  the  vapour  ixmaled  by 
the  patient. 

General  anesthesia  is  almost  invariably  induced 
Vy  inhalation,  although  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  chloral  and  morphia  has  been  tried  with 
•occem,  and  is  in  some  cases  exceedingly  useful. 

The  question  frequently  arises,  is  a  given  patient 
a  fit  mbject  for  the  administration  of  anesthetics  ? 
lliis  will  be  further  discussed  under  the  indi- 
vidml  agents.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that, 
geoerally  ipeaking,  a  person  fit  to  undergo  a 
terioos  operation  is  able  to  take  an  anesthetic, 
but^  in  all  cases  the  greatest  care  is  requiaite  to 
avoid  accidents  and  to  guard  against  possible 
dangers. 

The  strong  and  vigorous,  who  inhale  deeply 
and  straggle  a  great  deal,  require  more  care  in 
the  administration  of  anesthetics  than  the  young 
and  deticate,  for  whom  a  very  small  dose  usually 
sniBcea.  Ether  is  thouf^ht  to  be  more  suitable  in 
eaaei  of  £atty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  but  such 
mbjeets  usually  do  very  well  under  chloroform. 
Drunkards  are  patients  requiring  great  care,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  deaths,  which  have 
oeeorred  under  chloroform,  have  been  cases  of 
alcoholism  more  or  less  pronounced.  It  would 
appear  to  be  a  matter  of  general  experience  that 
the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  system  intensifies 
the  effects  of  an  anaesthetic 

The  manufacture,  chemical  properties,  and  tests 
for  chloroform  will  be  found  under  chloroform. 
Ihisisthe  most  convenient  of  all  anesthetics,  and 
the  most  easy  to  administer,  but,  unfortunately. 


when  given  beyond  a  certain  strength  it  appears 
to  be  liable  to  produce  cardiac  syncope,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  persons  are  specif  v  affected 
by  it  in  this  way,  hence  its  admmistration 
requires  care  and  attention.  Chloroform  should 
always  be  given  gradually,  and  the  proportion  of 
chloroform  vapour  ahould  be  carefully  regulated 
rather  than  the  aupply  of  f reah  air.  Six  to  mght 
minutes  at  least  should  be  allowed  for  the  process. 
Sponges,  lint,  and  the  like,  saturated  with  chloro- 
form and  held  close  to  the  mouth,  are  inconvenient 
and  sources  of  danger,  as  the  supply  cannot  be 
controlled.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  use  the  comer 
of  a  clean  towel  or  handkerchief,  so  folded  as  to 
form  a  cup,  which  may  be  held  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  ansesthetic  being 
dropped  a  little  at  a  time  upon  the  upper  sur- 
face. There  are  two  forms  of  apparatus  intended 
to  serve  this  purpose,  known  as  Skinner's  and 
Esmarch's;  they  consist  of  convex  wire  frames, 
over  which  a  piece  of  thin  cloth  is  stretched. 
Skinner's  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two,  as, 
though  it  has  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  it  ensures  a 
free  admission  of  air,  which  Esmarch's,  being 
fastened  to  the  head,  does  not. 

The  advantages  df  chloroform  over  ether  seem 
to  be  : 

1.  Less  quantity  is  required. 

2.  The  action  is  more  rapid  and  complete,  and 
generally  more  persistent. 

8.  Patients  prefer  it  to  ether. 

4.  It  is  less  expensive. 

6.  Its  odour  is  more  agreeable. 

6.  No  special  apparatus  is  required. 

The  mode  of  administration  above  described  gives 
the  administrator  gtetX  control,  and  with  chloro- 
form this  is  particularly  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  accidents.  The  fresh  chloroform  can  be 
supplied  drop  by  drop  as  reouired,  and  if  necessary 
the  administration  stopped  instantly.  The  move- 
ment of  swallowing  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
proper  strength  of  the  vapour.  Laryngeal  ob- 
struction, which  sometimes  occurs,  arises  chiefly 
from  two  causes,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  is 
excited  sometimes  by  the  vapour,  and  also  as  the 
result  of  reflex  action  during  certain  operations 
in  which  nerves  are  ii^ured ;  and  a  falling  down 
of  the  epiglottis,  which  arises  from  a  sluggishness 
of  the  local  muscles  consequent  upon  the  action  of 
the  anesthetic.  In  those  cases  the  head  should 
be  kept  back  and  the  chin  raised,  and  if  necessary 
the  tongue  pulled  forward.  The  pulse  should  bo 
most  careful Iv  watched  throughout  tho  whole 
period  of  administration,  and  if  it  show  any  signs 
of  irregularity  or  flagging  the  tongue  should  bo 
pulled  forward,  and  the  entrance  of  fresh  air 
facilitated.  Apparatus  has  been  contrived  for 
regulating  the  proportion  of  chloroform  vapour  to 
air,  but,  being  somewhat  complicated,  it  has  not 
come  into  general  use,  the  simple  method  abovo 
described  proving  in  skilled  hands  perfectly  satis- 
factory. 

The  committee  of  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society  (Report  '  Trans.  Roy.  Med. 
Chir.  Soc.,'  vol.  xxiii,  18G4)  report,  among  other 
things: 

"  1.  Chloroform  should  never  be  given  carelessly, 
and  the  attention  of  the  administrator  should  be 
entirely  devoted  to  his  duty. 
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2.  No  person  should  admixuster  chloroform  to 
himself,  under  a«y  circnmstances. 

**  8.  Anssthetics  should  not  be  g^ven  after  a  long 
fast  or  soon  after  a  meal.  Three  or  four  hours 
after  food  is  the  best  time. 

"  4.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  patient  taking 
a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  wine,  or  ammonia, 
before  the  administration. 

"5.  The  recumbent  position  is  preferable, 
sudden  elevation  or  turning  of  the  body  should 
be  avoided. 

''6.  Chloroform  should  invariably  be  given 
slowly,  sudden  increase  of  the  aniosthetic  is  most 
dangerous;  3i%  is  the  average  amount,  and 
41%,  with  95i%  of  atmospheric  air,  is  the 
maximum  which  can  be  required. 

"  7.  The  administrator  should  watch  the  admin- 
istration and  keep  one  hand  free  for  careful 
observation  of  the  pulse  :  the  temporal  artery 
answers  all  purposes,  and  is  more  convenient  than 
the  radial  for  the  chlorof ormist. 

"  8.  If  a  patient  appears  likely  to  vomit  at  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  he  should  at 
once  be  brought  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
anjBsthetic,  and  the  tendency  to  vomiting  will 
probably  cease. 

"9.  The  occurrence  of  sudden  pallor,  sudden 
lividity  of  the  face,  sudden  failure  or  flickering  of 
the  piUse,  and  feeble  or  shallow  respiration  indi- 
cates danger,  and  the  anssthetic  should  be  with- 
drawn until  these  symptoms  have  disappeared." 

The  directions  given  above  will  suffice  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  if  the  symptoms  become  more 
grave  it  may  be  necessary  to  dash  cold  water  on 
the  face  and  chest,  and  aid  respiration  by 
rhythmical  compression  of  the  thorax,  or  in  more 
threatening  cases  to  resort  to  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

The  committee  concluded  that  "  chloroform  at 
first  increases  the  force  of  the  heart's  action; 
this  edifect  is  slight  and  transient."  "The 
strongest  doses  of  chloroform  vapour  when  ad- 
mitted freely  into  the  lungs  will  destroy  animal  life 
by  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart."  "  And  when 
complete  anseethesia  is  produced  by  chloroform 
the  heart  in  idl  cases  acts  with  less  than  its  natural 
force."  "  By  moderate  doses  of  chloroform  the 
heart's  action  is  much  weakened  for  some  time ; 
before  death  ensues,  respiration  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  ceases  before  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  death  is  due  both  to  the  failure  of  the  heart's 
action  and  to  that  of  the  respiratory  functions." 
"The  danger  attending  the  use  of  chloroform 
increases  with  the  degree  of  stupor  it  induces." 
"The  committee  recommend  as  preferable  to  either 
chloroform  or  ether  the  following  mixtures. 

"A.  Alcohol,  sp.  gr.  888, 1  part ;* chloroform, 
ip.  gr.  1*497, 2  purts.    Ether,  sp.  gr.  *785, 8  parts. 

"  B.  Chloroform,  7  parts ;  etner,  4  parts. 

"  c.  Chloroform,  1  part ;  ether,  2  parts." 

The  committee  concluded  that  "  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  chloroform  such  as  A.  or  c,  is  as  effec- 
tive as  pure  chloroform,  and  a  safer  agent  when 
deep  and  prolonged  amssthesia  is  to  be  induced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  rapid  in 
its  operation  to  be  convenient  for  general  use." 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  this  recom- 
mendation, surgeons  seem  to  prefer  to  use 
either  chloroform  or  ether  in  an  ondilated  state. 


Ether  was  first  introduced  as  an  ansBsthetic  in 
1846.  It  is  apparently  less  dangerous  to  li£e  tban 
chloroform,  as  under  ordinary  circnmstanoea  it 
does  not  depress  the  heart.  It  may  be  given  eitber 
on  a  towel  or  hollow  sponge,  or  by  means  of  a 
specially  constructed  inhaler,  of  which  numerous 
forms  have  been  devised  by  Clover,  Qnnsbj, 
Morgan,  and  others.  A  cone  of  leather  or  paste- 
board Uned  with  felt,  and  having  an  opening  at 
the  apex,  is  better  than  a  sjmnge. 

Many  writers  believe  that  ^er  in  those  imre 
cases  in  which  its  administration  proves  &taJ, 
acts  by  causing  asphyxia,  but  Mr  Clover  is  ol 
opinion  that  in  some  cases  when  ansBsthesia  is 
far  advanced,  it  acts  directly  upon  the  heart. 
There  is  a  general  opinion  that  ether  should  not 
be  administered  in  cases  of  kidney  disease  or 
bronchial  trouble,  and  as  consciousness  returns 
quickly,  it  should  not  be  used  in  protracted  opera- 
tions about  the  mouth,  jaws,  or  pharynx ;  it  sbofold 
not  be  used  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lighted 
candles,  lamps,  or  the  actual  cautery,  as  the  vapour 
is  highly  explosive.  It  is  not  desirable  in  cases  of 
extensive  atheroma  of  the  arteries ;  infants  and 
very  young  children  are  Uable  to  great  pal* 
monary  trouble  from  its  irritating  ii&uence  on 
the  respiratory  mucous  membranes.  In  midwifery 
the  A.  C.  £.  mixture  (q.  v.)  is  extensively  used. 

The  following  have  been  used  as  anassthetics, 
but  are  chiefly  interesting  scientifically,  as  for 
various  reasons  they  have  not  come  into  general 
use. 

DiBTHTL  has  been  used  to  produce  local  antss- 
thesia  by  means  of  the  spray  apparatus. 

Olbfiant  Gas  has  been  used,  but  it  produoed 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  vomiting,  and  death,  in 
some  cases. 

Amylbnb  produces  results  similar  to  chloro- 
form ;  Snow  gave  it  in  over  100  cases,  but,  two 
deathis  occurring,  its  use  was  abandoned. 

Ethtii  Nitsatb  is  pleasant  and  easy  to  inhale 
and  a  powerful  ansMthetic,  but  it  |m)duceB  an 
acute  sensation  of  noises  in  the  head,  giddiness, 
and  headache,  which  lasts  for  some  time. 

Aldbhydb  was  suggested  by  Professor  Poggiale, 
of  Paris,  as  superior  to  ether  and  chloroform,  hot 
it  produces  great  bronchial  irritation  and  a  con- 
dition resembling  a  severe  fit  of  spasmodic 
asthma. 

BisuLFHiDB  07  Cabbon  has  been  suggested  as 
a  local  ansBsthetic,  but  it  is  difficult  to  manage,  its 
smell  is  very  offensive,  and  it  produces  great  head- 
ache and  giddiness. 

Ethtlbnb  Diohlobidb  has  been  used,  and  is 
said  to  be  much  less  dangerous  than  chloroform, 
but  opinions  on  the  subject  differ,  and  it  has  never 
come  into  general  use. 

Ethtl  Bbomidb  was  examined  bv  Mr  Nunne- 
ley,  of  Leeds,  and  employed  by  him  on  several 
occasions  with  success ;  Dr  Chisholm,  of  Baltimore, 
used  it  8000  times  without  a  death,  but  its  action 
seems  to  be  evanescent  and  not  suitable  where  pro- 
found ansBsthesia  is  required. 

CoGAnrB.  This  druff,  an  alkaloid  derived  from 
JEryihrosj^lon  cooa  (q.  v!),  was  shown  by  Dr  Hughes 
Bennett  in  1874  to  be  an  ansesthetic,  and  the 
solution  of  the  drug  is  now  largely  used  for  pro- 
ducing local  annsthesia,  so  much  so  that  the 
taking  of  cocaine  by  the  laity  to  allay  pain  has 
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ahuat  beeome  s  Tice,  the  grmvi^  of  wbioh  doei 
BotappMrto  be  leeliaed,  uid  whieh  slioald  be 
finoonged  in  every  po«ible  wmy.  Aceording  to 
Dr  lAeder  Bnmtoa  its  aetioD  is  dae  to  stimoU- 
tkn  of  the  peii|^ienl  ends  of  the  sympethetiG,  it 
effects  first  the  eerebrml  hemispheret,  next  the 
vieilaliBv  end  then  the  spinel  cord;  smell doeee 
qsiden  the  polee  end  hurge  doece  slow  it;  the 
drogiseliniiiieted  fay  the  kidneys  end  seems  to  be 
eoeompenied  in  some  ceees  by  the  prodnctton  of 
•SramcD  end  sngnr  in  the  nrine.  For  doses,  kc», 
seeOooAoni. 

Theflrst  «se  of  NiXBOini  OxiDX^esenensMthetie, 
ms  eppirently  hw  Mr  (efterwsrds  Sir)  Hnmphi^ 
Devy  et  BristcO,  in  1799,  to  reBere  the  pein  censed 
fay  e  wiidom-tooth  catting  the  gnm,  end  in  1800 
he  snggcsted  ite  nee  in  snrgittl  operetioiis,  "  in 
whidi  no  greet  effoston  of  blood  tekes  piece."  For 
some  time  tiie  gee  wee  treeied  ee  interesting  end 
emnring,  on  eeooont  of  the  ridieiiloiis  effects  pro- 
dooed  by  ite  inheletion  when  mixed  with  eir,  bat 
it  is  das  to  Dr  Cotton,  en  Amerieen  dentist  (in 
1867),  that  it  hse  come  into  generel  ase  es  en 
mneethatic,  espedeUy  in  dentel  operations.  The 
Odootologicel  Sode^  of  Qreet  Britein,  es  the 
leselt  of  Dr  Erans's  demonstration  with  Cotton's 
sppezetos,  considered  the  snbject  and  issaed  a 
report  npon  it  ('  Trans.,'  1868).  In  the  edminis- 
tntaon  of  nitrons  oxide  it  is  desirable  at  first  to 
exdnde  air,  and  to  fiU  the  air-pessegee  and  longs 
wiUi  the  pare  gee,  the  patient  shoald  breathe 
dewly  end  deeply,  "the  inspiration  shoald  not  be 
jerky,  end  expiretion  shoald  be  complete."  It  is 
a  iiMcial  merit  of  laughing  gas  (as  nitrons  oxide 
is  popokriy  called)  that  no  harm  can  come  of  in- 
kafing  toofreely  at  first.  '*  It  is  imperative  that 
the  face-piece  or  moath-piece  shoald  fit  accaratoly, 
aed  the  eir-ped  is  almost  essential  to  effect  this  in 
a  gnat  many  cases.  After  five  or  six  good  respira- 
ttoos  there  Is  no  need  of  supplying  frash  gas  with 
<aeh  inspiration ;  the  expiring  Talve  should  be 
kq»t  efesed  and  the  inspiring  valve  open ;  care 
envt  always  be  taken  that  the  supply  of  gas  is 
■vflkient  to  replace  any  that  is  lost  by  absorption 
into  the  blood  or  by  leakage.  The  condition  of  the 
pstient  under  nitrous  oxide  cannot  well  be  deter- 
nined  either  by  the  lividity  of  the  skin,  the  state 
of  the  pupils,  or  insensitiveness  of  the  eyelids ;  the 
breathing  should  become  stertorous  or  interrupted, 
or  the  pulse  very  feeble,  or  convulsive  twitchings 
■hoold  occur,  before  the  face-piece  is  removed.  A 
IHtle  air  may  be  admitted  by  raising  the  face- 
peee,  if  the  operation  is  not  upon  the  face,  and  by 
^oieg  10  ev^  fburth  or  fifth  respiration  anaesthe- 
na  may  be  kept  op  for  several  minutes." 

"The  eontinuanoe  of  the  gas  without  air  brings 
<A  Ciinyulsive  movements,  so  that  it  is  not  well 
>^a|ited  for  operations  lasting  as  much  as  five 
minetet  and  requiring  steadiness.  Sickness  and 
Ittadache  ought  not  to  result  from  the  inhalation 
pf  the  gai,  but  if  its  use  is  prolonged  or  the  patient 
»  ^t  in  a  semi-oonsdouB  state  for  several 
BUBvtes,  breathing  a  little  air  with  the  gas,  both 
tteie  symptoms  may  occur.  The  recumbent 
poitore,  quiet,  and  warmth  to  the  feet,  is  all  that  is 
J|Wy  to   be  required  by  way   of  treatment" 

intious  oxide  'is  obtained  from  nitrate  of  am- 
wndam,  and  the  particulars  of  ite  preparation 


may  be  f  oond  by  referring  to  the  article  NiTBOVS 

OXIDB. 

Immense  quantities  of  the  gas  are  used  in 
dental  operations.  It  has  been  computed  that  in 
1870  Mescrs  Coxeter  and  Berth  could  not  have 
prepared  much  less  than  60,000  gallons  in  London 
ahme.  To  fit  it  for  transit  it  is  reduced  by  com- 
pression. Fifteen  galloas  may  thus  be  diminished 
m  volume  until  it  fills  an  iron  bottle  holding  a 
quart.  Five  or  six  gallons  of  the  gas  are,  on  an 
average,  required  for  each  patient.  In  the  pre* 
paration  of  nitrous  oxide  for  sorgical  purposes  Dr 
Evans  adviMs  it  to  be  made  at  least  M  hoors 
before  it  is  used,  and  further  recommends  ite 
being  thoroughly  washed.  An  apparatus  for  tiie 
preparation  of  the  gas  was  devised  by  Mr  Porter, 
a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
'  TnmsActions  of  the  Odontological  Society  of 
Great  Britain '  for  1868,  in  which  also  mention 
is  made  of  a  faee-pieoe  for  ite  administration, 
the  invention  of  Mr  Clover.  By  means  of  this 
latter  instrument  the  desiderate  that  the  nitrous 
oxide  should  be  inhaled  without  admixture  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  contamination  arising  from 
the  expired  air  given  off  by  the  patient,  are  accom- 
plished, for  it  hu  been  found  that  when  excite- 
ment and  telking  attend  the  inhalation  of  the  gas, 
these  effecte  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  thrown  off  by  the  lungs. 

When  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  way,  nitrous 
oxide  gas  indtices  exhilaration  and  narcotism, 
without  asphyxia.  When,  however,  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  carefully  excluded,  it  produces,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  anesthesia  without  exhiliumtion. 
The  time  required  to  produce  anssthesia  varies 
from  25  to  120  seconds,  by  from  10  to  60  inhala- 
tions. A  patient  has  been  subjected  for  10 
minutes  to  ite  action  without  experiencing  any  un- 
pleesant  symptoms  or  after  effecte.  Mr  Handle 
says  it  is  perf ectiy  safe  in  all  short  operations,  and 
possiblv  in  long  ones  also,  provided  there  is  due 
admission  of  air  at  proper  intervals.  It  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  nitrous  oxide  is  largely 
absorbed  by  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  is  probable 
that  its  presence  in  them  may  temporarily  act  to 
the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  and  thus  prevent  for  a 
time  that  combination  of  oxygen  with  hsemoglobin 
upon  which  the  red  colour  of  the  corpuscles 
depends.  Chemistry,  however,  has  failed  to  show 
that  nitrous  oxide  ib  decomposed  in  the  blood,  or 
that  it  exerts  any  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
oxygen  on  the  constituent  elemente  of  the  blood. 

llie  whole  available  force  in  the  body  is  due  to 
oxidation.  This  oxidation  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  blood,  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
that  a  continuous  flow  of  oxygenated  blood  to 
the  nerve  centres  is  necessarv  as  a  source  of 
power  and  of  sensibility,  as  well  as  for  the  rein- 
tegration of  nerve  tissue.  Any  deficiency  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  is  followed  by  a  decreased 
airterialisation  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood. 
Under  these  conditions  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid  is  relatively  less  rapid  than  its  formation, 
and  life  cannot  continue  if  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  becomes  thoroughly  venous,  as  well  in  colour 
as  in  character.  That  nitrous  oxide,  when  in- 
haled, changes  the  colour  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is 
evidenced  bv  the  livid  appearance  of  the  face  and 
mucous  surfaces;   the  latter,  indeed,  ii  a  char- 
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aoteristie  accompaniment  of  its  administration, 
and  the  darkened  colour  of  the  hlood  may  he  ob- 
served as  it  flows  f^m  the  severed  vessels.  This 
colonr  of  the  hlood  is  probably  in  part  due  to  un- 
eliminated  carbonic  acid ;  but  that  nitrous  oxide 
possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of  darken- 
ing the  blood-  corpuscles  may  be  easily  demonstrated 
by  directing  a  jet  of  the  gas  for  a  few  seconds 
upon  a  little  arterial  blood  in  a  test-tube.  Yet 
from  what  has  previously  been  advanced  on  this 
point,  this  latter  result  may  more  strictly  be 
due  to  physical  than  to  chemical  causes.  An  in- 
terruption of  the  circulation  in  anv  part  of  the 
organism  is  soon  followed  by  local  insensibility 
the    tissues    from   which   the    blood  supply 


m 


may  have  been  withdrawn;  and  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that,  during  the  anesthetic  state,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blo(^  through  the  capillary  system 
becomes  diminished  in  velocity.  A  tendency  to 
stasis  begins  to  appear,  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  supply 
of  arterial  blood. 

The  aniesthesia  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
nitrous  oxide  wouM,  therefore,  appear  to  be  re- 
ferable to  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood, 
whereby  its  usual  properties  and  functions  are 
interfered  with,  this  interruption  being  probably 
due  either  to  the  retention  of  carbonic  acid  or 
to  the  presence  of  nitrous  oxide ;  or,  as  the  result 
of  both  conditions,  to  the  exclusion  of  oxygpen. 

For  minor  operations  nitrous  oxide  possesses 
many  advantages  over  other  anaBsthetics.  The 
principal  of  these  is  its  safety.  In  America, 
in  200,000  cases  in  which  it  had  been  adminis- 
tered, there  was  only  one  case  of  death.  Fur- 
thermore its  use  IS  not  contraindicated  in 
patients  having  any  constitutional  derangement, 
nor  for  women  who  are  either  pregnant  or 
sackling. 

Nitron,  coal  gas,  and  carbonic  acid  have  also 
been  employed  as  aniesthetics. 

The  'British  Medical  Journal'  for  June  13th, 
1868,  contains  an  account  of  some  experiments 
performed  by  Dr  Burden  Sanderson,  at  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  with  nitrogen.  It  seems  to  have 
been  longer  in  producing  insensibility  than 
nitrous  oxide,  but  no  lividitv  of  countenance 
accompanied,  nor  sickness  or  headache  f  oUowed, 
its  administration. 

AVAOSAK.  The  transposition  of  the  letters 
of  a  word  or  sentence.  Inasmuch  as  the  number 
of  positions  possible  with  even  a  small  number  of 
letters  is  very  great  (the  total  number  can  be 
found  by  multiplying  the  numbers  together 
thus,  Ix2x8x4x  ....10>-  8,628,800), 
the  term  anagram  is  practically  restricted  to  such 
transpositions  of  letters  as  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  other  words  having  some  meaning. 
Among  the  best  known  anagrams  are : — '  Honor 
est  a  Nilo,'  from  'Horatio  Nelson.'  'Flit  on 
cheering  angel,'  from  'Florence  Nighting^e.' 
Voltaire's  name  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
an  anagram  on  Arouet  I.  j.,  t.  «.  Arouet  the 
Younger,  his  true  name  bemg  '  Francois  Marie 
Arouet.' 

AJTALSP^C.  8^n,  Analbp'tious,  L.; 
Akalbptiqub,  Fr.  Restorative;  that  recruits 
the  strength  lost  by  sickness. 

Analaptict.    8yn,    Ahalbf'tioa,    L.;   Aka- 


LIFTIQUBB,  Fr.  In  pkamuuotoffy,  ftcn  resto- 
rative medicines  and  agents. 

AITAL'YBIS.  [£ng.,  L.,]  8yn.  Ahaltsb,  Fr. ; 
AFBLosuNGh,  Zbslbgitno,  Gcr.  In  a  general 
sense,  the  resolution  of  anything,  whether  an  ob- 
ject of  the  senses  or  of  the  intelleot,  into  its 
elementary  parts.  In  chemistry,  the  resolotioik  or 
separation  of  a  compound  body  into  its  conattin- 
ent  parts  or  elements,  for  the  purpose  of  mtlier 
determining  their  nature,  or,  when  this  is  known, 
their  relative  proportions.  It  is  divided  into 
qual'itatite  avaltbib  and  quah'titaxits 
AJTALYBiB;    and   these    again   into  fbox'ucatb 

AKALYBIB  and  UL'TIMATB  AITAXTBIB.  The  firsfe 
consiste  in  finding  the  components  of  aoompoand, 
merely  as  respects  their  nature  or  names;  the 
second,  in  finding  not  merely  the  component 
parte,  but  also  the  proportions  of  each  of  them ; 
the  third  gives  the  resulto  in  the  names  of  the 
proximate  or  immediate  compounds  which,  by 
their  union,  form  the  body  under  examination ; 
whilst  the  fourth  develops  the  chemical  elemente 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  suet  oonsiste  of 
olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin ;  these  would  form 
the  *  terms '  of  the  pboximatb  akaltbis  of  this 
substence.  But  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  iron- 
KATB  ANALTBIB  of  suet  woul^  therefore,  have 
reference  to  the  elemente  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen. 

An  analysis  may  either  be  undertaken  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  iJl  the  constituente  present 
in  any  mixture  or  compound,  or  merely  of  finding 
out  whether  a  specific  substance  is  or  is  not  oon- 
teined  in  any  mixture  e.ff.  lead  in  wine;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  investigation  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  object  in  view. 

For  success  in  chemical  analysis  a  thorongh 
acquaintance  with  the  various  properties  of  toe 
elemente  and  their  compounds  is  required,  as  well 
as  aptitude  in  applying  this  knowledge  in  dia- 
criminating  between  them,  and  in  separating 
them  from  each  other.  Judgment  and  expertnesa 
in  manipuhition  are,  indeed,  essentiakl  qualifica- 
tions. The  method  pursued  must  likewise  be 
such  as  will  attain  the  object  in  view  with  cer- 
teinty,  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
"  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  reagents,  and  of  the 
reactions  of  other  bodies  with  them,  will  not  suf- 
fice for  the  attainment  of  tibis  end.  It  requires 
the  additional  knowledge  of  a  systematic  and  pro* 
gressive  course  of  analysis,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
knowledge  of  the  order  and  succession  in  which 
solvents,  together  with  general  and  special  re- 
agente,  ought  to  be  applied,  in  order  to  effect 
both  the  speedy  and  safe  detection  of  every  indi- 
vidual component  of  a  compound  or  mixture,  and 
to  prove  with  certainty  the  absence  of  all  other 
substances.  If  we  do  not  possess  this  systematic 
knowledge,  or  if,  in  the  hope  of  attuning  to  an  ol^ 
ject  more  rapidly,  we  adhere  to  no  met£od  in  onr 
investigations  and  experiments,  analysing  beoomea 
(at  least  in  the  hands  of  a  novice)  mere  gneas- 
work,  and  the  resulte  obtained  are  no  longer  the 
f  mite  of  scientific  calculation,  but  mere  matters 
of  accident,  which  sometimes  may  prove  lucky 
bite,  and  at  others  totel  failures  "  (IVvimtiw). 

A  very  fuU  general  account  of  'analysis'  Is 
given  by  Professor  Dittmar  in  'Watt's  &etion- 
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»7/  Sod ed.  FMeniiu'i  < QnaUtetilTe  Analjidt' 
aiid'QiMiilitetiye  Analjiu'  are  staodArd  works 
as  tlie  mbjeet^  'Gm  Analyab' hMiiowa]wbe«n 
rtrj   fnlij    wa^ed    oat.      See    Quautatitb 

AslXnU;  QVAVmATITB  AlTALTSIBs  GaBBB, 
AXISTSEB  OV  jYOLVlCnSIO  AVALTUB;  OsoAjno 
AXALTUB;  SnODKMCOra,  Ac. 

AWAWntTA  PAMICULATA.    See   COOOULVI 

LuJiUUB. 

AVAHA8  HKMP  (.^aaiMMa  mHvo,  8.  Bru* 
m$lim  mmtmmM,  as  well  as  other  species).  This  hemp 
eoBUB  from  tiie  West  Indies  and  Centnl  and  Soain 
America,  where  the  eomiDoii  ananas  is  cnltiTated. 
it  is  nther  inferior  to  some  varieties  for  spinning. 

AVASTAXIC  FB0CB88.  In  Uthognphy,  a 
aethod  of  ooaymrisng  a  print  or  sheet  of  printed 
natter  into  a  Utiiographic  transfer  hy  wetting 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  the  forcing  it  into 
eaotaet  with  a  plate  of  sine  in  the  press,  the  parts 
einered  by  the  ink  protect  the  zinc  from  the 
sctkm  of  the  acid»  uid  an  etching  is  produced 
vhieh  may  be  inked  up  and  printed  from  in  the 
ssoal  way.  The  process  is  no  longer  in  nse,  as 
Buch  b^ter  resnlts  can  be  obtained  by  photo- 
likhogxmpby  without  the  almost  inevitable  destnio- 
tba  of  the  original,  which  oeeors  in  the  anastatic 


AHAffATICA  HUBOCSUVTICA.  See  Boa 
ov  JnioHo. 

AS ATHSBUI BALBAX.  The  f oUowing  f ormnla 
is  pnUiBhed  by  the  Netherlands  Society:— Tinetnre 
of  myrrh,  160  grms.;  ttnctore  of  catechu,  80 
gnas.;  tinetore  <rf  gnaiacnm,  40  grms. ;  tinetnre 
of  rfaatany,  40  gpms.;  tincture  of  cloTOS,  80 
gnos.;  spirit  of  oochlearia,  20  grms.;  o^  of 
CMRs,  20  drops;  otto  of  roses,  1  drop;  proof 
■pint,  630  grms. 

AVAXHSBDI BAI8AM.  (J.  G.  Popp,  Vienna). 
A  moutJi-wash.  Sed  HUidal  wood,  20  parts ; 
gOBiacum  wood,10 parts;  myrrh, 25  parts ; doTos, 
15  psits;  cinnamon,  6  parts ;  (nils  ox  doves  and 
OBBamon,  of  each,  |  parts ;  sjdrit^  90%,  1450 
ports;  rose  wator,  726  parts.    Digest  and  Alter. 

Br  Eager,  w1k>  gives  the  above,  says  that  on 
^  expiration  of  the  patent  the  following  formula 
vai  pubSdied,  but  that  a  preparation  made  from 
thatprocen  had  only  a  distant  resemblance  to 
tbe  aetoal  compound.  Myirh,  1  part ;  guaiacum 
wood,  4  parts ;  saltpetre,  1  part ;  to  be  macerated 
for  a  night  with  com  brandy,  120  parts ;  spirit  of 
oodi]ettia»  180  parts.  Then  distal  of  this  240 
psrts,  in  whidi  are  to  be  digested  for  14  days 
girden  me,  cochlearia,  rose  leaves,  black  mustard, 
hotspradish,  pellitory  root,  dnehona  bark,  club* 
nuMi.  isge-vetiver,  and  alkanet  root»  of  each  1 
pttt.  Strain  and  Alter,  and  to  each  120  parts  of 
the  mtrate  add  1  part  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
(fli^*'). 

ASATOMICAL.  %»^  AKATOM'iora,  L.; 
ABiToxiaui,  Fr.;  Aitatomibch,  Ger.  Be- 
looging  to  anatomy  or  dissection. 

AnatoBBlcsl  Pr^^am'tlODi.  Objects  of  intor- 
ot  in  both  surgical  and  pathological  anatomy, 
ttd  speeimens  in  natural  history,  preserved  bv 
aabjedaug  them  to  antiseptic  proceises,  to  which 
is  alio  frequently  added  izgection  with  coloured 
flddi  (whu^  subsequentiy  harden);  amalgams, 
or  funble  metal,  in  order  to  display  more  fully 
the  minuto  vessds,  or  the  microscopic  anatomy  of 


the  several  parts.  See  Allot,  Fvbiblb,  Ijrjio- 
novi»  PebpabatxovSp  Putbdagtiok,  Sksli- 
Toai,    SOLUTIOV0,    MiOBosooFi,    Hmtoloot, 


ASCEOrr  (-cho'-).  8^  ASOHOIS,  Fr.; 
AHCHOTB,  AVBOBOTl,  Qer. ;  AOCHTOHl,  Ak- 
OHXOTB,  It. ;  Ahchota,  Port,  Sp.  The  Clm'pea 
emeroMoUu,  Linn.,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring 
tribe»  dosdy  resembling  the  English  sprat.  It  is 
common  in  the  Meditemnean,  and  occurs  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality 
about  the  bland  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn.  It  is 
taken  in  the  night,  during  May,  June,  and  July. 

Anchovies  are  prepared  for  sale  or  exportation 
by  salting  or  pickling  them — ^the  heads,  intestines 
and  pectoral  fins  having  been  first  removed,  but 
not  the  scales,  and  afterwards  packing  Uiem, 
along  with  rock-salt,  in  the  small  kegs  in  which 
they  are  imported  into  this  country.  The  small 
fish  are  more  valued  than  the  larger  ones.  For 
the  table  they  are  often  fried  to  a  pale  amber 
colour,  in  oil  or  buttor ;  having  previously  been 
scraped  dean,  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  in  water, 
wiped  drv,  opened  (without  dividing  the  fish),  and 
had  the  back-bones  removed.  Berare  being  put 
into  the  pan  they  are  usually  highly  lessoned  with 
cayenne;  and  after  being  again  closed,  are  dipped 
into  a  rich  light  batter.  They  are  also  divided 
into  fillets*  and  served  as  sandwiches,  or  in  curried 
toasts.  Anchovies  are  also  extensively  potted 
(POTTBD  AVOHOTUB),  and  made  into  butter  (a.- 
BUTm),  and  into  lanoe  (▲.-■avob),  particularly 
the  last. 

The  anchovy  has  a  fine  and  peculiar  flavour, 
and  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy  all  over  Europe.  It 
was  known  to  the  Qreeks  and  Romans,  who  pre- 
pared from  it  a  kind  of  g^arum  for  the  table.  It 
is  said  to  be  aperitive,  stimulant,  and  itomachic. 

The  high  price  of  genuine  Gorgooa  anchovies 
has  led  the  fraudulent  dealer  to  either  lubstitoto 
for  them,  or  mix  with  them,  fish  of  a  leM  expensive 
kind.  The  most  frequent  bvbstitutiohs  are 
Dutoh,  French,  and  Sicilian  fish  of  allied  species 
or  varieties,  sardines  and  even  the  common  sprat. 
The  genuine  Gorgona  fish  is  about  the  length  of 
one's  finger,  and  may  be  known  by  its  silvery 
appearance ;  by  the  greater  thickness  of  its  head, 
which  is  shsrp-pointed,  with  the  upper  jaw  con- 
siderably the  longer,  and  the  month  deeply 
divided ;  the  dusky  brown  colour  of  its  back,  and 
the  pink  salmon  colour  of  its  flesh.  The  colour  of 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  is,  in  the  recent  fish, 
blue,  with  a  tinge  of  green  (Yarrell),  When 
only  8  months  old,  its  flesh  is  pale;  when  of 
6  months,  rather  pink ;  when  of  10  to  12  months 
(or  in  its  prime),  a  beautiful  deep  pink  colour ; 
and  when  much  older,  darker,  but  less  lively. 
The  fin-rays,  varying  in  numb^  with  the  age  of 
the  fish,  are-- 

YarreU.  HamU. 

Dorsal     .     .     14    .    .    16  (P) 
Pectoral  .    .    15    .    .    — 
Ventral   .    .      7    .    .    — 
Anal   .    .    .    18    .    .    19(?) 
Caudal     .    .    19    .     .    26  (P) 

These  fins  are  delicato  in  structure  and  greenish- 
whito;  and  the  membranes  connecting  the  rays 
almost  transparent.  "The  length  of  the  hend, 
compared  with  the  length  of  the  body  alonoi  is  as 
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1  to  8 ;  the  depth  of  the  hody  but  2-3rd8  of  the 
length  of  the  head^  and  compared  to  the  length  of 
the  whole  fish  is  as  1  to  7;  the  tail  is  deeply 
forked,  the  giU-coyers  are  elongated,  and  the 
scales  of  the  body  large  and  deciduous."  "  The 
breadth  of  the  eye  is  l-5th  of  the  length  of  the 
whole  head  "  (  TarreU's '  British  Fishes ').  Dutch 
fish  may  be  generally  known  by  being  deprived  of 
the  scales,  and  ithe  iVench  fish  by  their  larger  size, 
and  both  by  the  paler  or  whiter  colour  of  their  flesh; 
and  snrdines  and  sprats  by  the  flesh  being  white. 
The  genuine  fish  may  also  be  known  by  the  pickle, 
after  repose  or  filtration,  being  of  a  clear  pinkish 
colour,  without  any  red  sediment;  whilst  that 
from  spurious  kinds  is  turbid  and  red  only  when 
agitated^  and  deposits  a  heavy  red  sediment 
(Armenian  bole,  Venetian  red,  or  red  ochre)  on 
repose.  See  Butteb,  PorriKa,  Powdbbs,  Sauces, 
Sec, 

Anchoyies,  Brlt'ish.    See  Spba.ts. 

ANCHU'SIC  ACID  (-ku'-zik).    See  Akohttbiks. 

AVGHU'SUTE  (-ku-ztn).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn, 
AjroHiT^sio  ACID*,  Pbbu'do-alkakn'ihb*, 
P8ETTDO-AijrA"-iriuii» ;  Anohusi'na,  L.  The 
resinoid  constituting  the  colouring  matter  of 
alkanet-root  (which  see). 

ASCRTUySJB  (&ngk-e-).  [L.;  prim.,  Gr.] 
Sjfn,  Akkylo'sib,  Akoylo^iib  (&n-se-),  L.;  Ait- 
xylose,  Fr.,  Ger.  In  pathology,  stiftiess  or  im- 
mobility of  a  joint  naturally  moveable.  Anchy- 
losis is  either  true  or  complete,  as  when  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  bones  forming  a  joint  are  united 
and  immoveable ;  or  false,  or  incomplete,  where  the 
affection  depends  upon  a  contraction  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  surrounding  the  joints,  which 
nevertheless  admit  of  a  small  degree  of  motion. 
For  the  first  there  is  no  available  remedy ;  for  the 
second  gentle  and  progressive  fiexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  part  cUiily  (carefully  avoiding 
violence),  friction  with  oleaginous  and  stimu- 
lating liniments,  and  the  use  of  the  hot  bath, 
vapour  bath,  or  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath,  and 
electricity  have  been  strongly  recommended,  and 
have  frequently  proved  successful. 

AKDAKAH  MARBLE  WOOD  (Diospyros 
Kurzii,  Hiem.).  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of 
about  60  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  and  the  Nicobars.  This  splendid  wood  is 
not  known  in  commerce,  though  the  trees  seem 
to  be  abundant,  and  the  wood  much  used  in  the 
country  of  its  growth  for  furniture,  handles,  and 
sheaths  of  blades,  &c. 

AHDIRA  ARAROBA,  Aguiar.     See  Ababoba. 

AHDITROPFEll  {JE3rchner  and  Mefige  Arolsen), 
for  weak  digestion.  Senna,  20  parts;  rhubarb, 
8  parts;  jalap,  6  parts;  zedoary  root,  2  parts; 
ginger,  2  parts ;  galangal,  3  parts ;  soda,  bicarbo- 
nate, 6  pftrts ;  sugar,  15  parts ;  water,  800  parts ; 
sprit,  66  parts.  After  digestion  this  is  to  be 
strained  and  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  80  parts 
of  yarrow  (with  the  fiowers)  in  800  parts  of  hot 
water.  After  standing  some  time,  filter  {Hager), 

AVDROGRAPEIS  PAVICULATA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Syn. 
EabiyXt.  Sabitat.  Commonly  in  shady  pUces 
all  over  India. —  Officinal  Part.  The  dried  stalks 
and  root  (Andrographis  Caules  et  Radix,  Eariyit, 
Creyat).  The  stem,  which  is  usually  met  with, 
with  the  root  attached,  occurs  in  pieces  of  about 
a  foot  or  more  in  length,  quadnuig^lar,  of  a 


lightish-brown  colour,  and  pernstent  bitter  taste. 
— Propertiee.  Bitter  tonic  and  stomachic,  very 
analogous  to  quassia  in  its  action. — Therapemiie 
Uses.  In  general  debility,  in  convalesoeace  after 
fevers,  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  dysenterj. 

Preparations : 

Compound  InAuion  of  Eariyit  (likfosam 
Andrographis  compositum).  Take  of  Eariy^ 
bruised,  i  oz. ;  orange-peel  and  coriander  fruit* 
bruised,  of  each,  60  gr. ;  boiling  water,  10 
fl.  oz.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour 
and  strain. — Dose.  From  1^  to  2  fi.  oz.,  twice 
or  thrice  daily. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Kariyit  (llnctiira 
Andrographis  compoeita).  Take  of  kariyit  root, 
cut  small,  6  oz. ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  in  coarse 
powder,  of  each  1  oz.  ;  brandy,  8  pints. 
Macerate  for  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel,  witli 
occasional  agitation ;  strain,  press,  filter,  and  add 
sufficient  brandy  to  make  two  pints. — Dose.  From 
1  to  4  fl.  dr.  Said  to  be  tonic,  stimulant^ 
and  gently  aperient,  and  to  prove  valuable  in 
several  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in  torpidity  of  the 
bowels. 

AKDROPOGOV  (CTMBOFOGOV)  dTRATUH. 
Lemon  Ghrass.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Habitat,  Commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  India ;  also  in  Ceylon* 
upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  sake  of  its  volatile  oiL — 
Officinal  Part,  The  volatile  oil  (Oleum  Andropogi 
Citrati,  Lemon  Grass  Oil,  Oil  of  Verbena),  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  fresh  plant ;  of  a 
pale  sherry  colour,  transparent,  extremely  pungent 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  fragrant  lemon-like  odour.— 
Properties,  Stimulant  carminative,  antaspaa- 
modic,  and  diaphoretic;  locally  applied,  mbe* 
facient.  —  Therapeutic  Use,  In  flatulent  and 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  in  gastric 
irritability.  In  cholera  it  proves  serviceable  by 
aiding  the  process  of  reaction.  Externally,  as  an 
embrocation  in  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
sprains,  and  other  painful  affections. 

Dose.  From  8  to  6  drops,  on  sug^r  or  in  emul- 
sion. For  external  application  it  should  be 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  soap  liniment  or 
any  bland  oiL 

AlfDROPOGOK  (CTMBOFOOOK)  VARDUB. 
CiTBOiTBLLB.  (Ind.  Ph.)  HahUat,  Madras 
Peninsula  and  Ceylon.  The  volatile  oil  of  this 
plant  has  similar  properties  to  A.  citratum,  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 

AHDROPOOOR  PACEN0DE8.    (Ind.  Ph.)  The 
volatile  oil  of  this  plant  possesses  similar  proper-  ' 
ties  to  that  of  A,  citratum,  and  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes. 

All  the  above  Andropogon  or  Indian  Grass  oils 
are  much  used  by  soap  makers  and  perfumers. 
One  variety  from  Andropogon  sehalnanihms  is 
largely  usea  for  adulterating  attar  of  rose. 

ABELECTRIC  (&n-e-).  Non-electric;  a  non- 
electric. 

AITEMOM'ETSR  (&n-e-).  Syn,  Akbhok'btbitx, 

L.;  Air^MOHiTBB,  Fr.;  WiNDHBBSBB,  Ger.  An 
instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring  the  force 
or  velocity  of  the  wind,  or  of  a  current  of  air. 
Various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  thij 
purpose.  The  oldest  pressure  anemometer  is  that 
of  Dr  Lind.  This  instrument  is  also  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  the  draught  of  a  chimney, 
and  the  strength  of  ur-currentin  ventilation. 
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Vm  aaJ  ApfL  The  open  end  (a)  ii  kept, 
bj  meui  of  B  TUM,  pna^ted  to  the  irind, 
■bidi  actiiig  on  the  inrf ue  of 
the  viter,  nr  other  liquid  in 
i,  itittt  the  lerel  of  the  Bnid 
mtheinii(e}.  TbediflereDM  ' 
qI  the  lerd  of  tlw  fluid  in  the 
tvo  eme  of  the  initrament 
ii  the  meauire  of  the  force 
afthewin4.  To  ectiukte  the 
dnnght  of  a  flue  or  chimney, 
the  era  (s)  ia  pl^oed  in  the 
cUbd*;,  emd  the  orifice  (b) 
in  the  ftputment.  Tiu:  indi- 
cetiaiH  of  this  inetrament  ere 
nnrrMiily  jay  roogh- 

Aaosametere  are  of  two  elaaiei;  thoee  which 
"tonl  /are*  or  preMore,  and  thoee  which  record 

For  aetaorological  pnrpoeea  Lind'*  iutnunent 
ii  of  little  or  no  oie.  Until  recentlj  the  beet 
IXMiiie  ■nemonieter  wai  Otler'i,  which  coniiited 
rf  1  Woad  irm  capable  of  rotating  on  a  vertical 
Hi^  ud  eo  aminged  as  to  presi  as  it  tamed 
■Oi***  •  »erie»  of  ipringL  The  motion  wee  com- 
■ooicaled  to  a  pencil,  and  the  raolU  reconled 
cMiBaoaalj  on  a  moving  band  of  paper.  The 
liiUEtj  of  th«  spring  to  rust  from  exposure  to 
the  wsatkar,  and  eonseqnently  to  varj  in 
rttoigth,  made  the  reenlta  after  a  time  onreUeble. 
star's  prcasure  anemometer  U  freed  from  this 
Wtct  bj  the  nee  of  *  syrtem  of  IcTen  instead  of 
•[rings.  The  only  part  exposed  to  the  weather  is 
tee  ^LBsme  plate,  so  that  the  chance  of  damsge 
fnm  this  eanae  ii  diminisbed.  Farther,  the  plate 
ku  a  conical  back,  to  obriate  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
wawm  cansed  behind  each  a  plate  by  a  strong 
*>ad.  Tbe  YieDna  Congress  recommended  the 
■sa  of  Wild's  preasnre  gauge,  which  is  limply  a 
pUe  nqieDded  freely  on  hingtt.  tbe  angle  which 
it  Bska  with  the  Tcrlical  indicating  tbe  force  of 
tas  wind.  Tbe  recnlts  obtained  are  fairly 
•«i"»te  toi  light  winds,  hot  tbe  same  plate  will 
be  ktfit  almost  horiiontal  by  a  '  moderate 
•— -■     (6    or    7    on    Beaufort's    scale).      See 


rrienfy  AMmomtttn.  Practically  tbe  only 
mm  in  UM  u  Robinson's,  which  U  fitted  with  4 
JWHpherical  cnpe  ftied  to  tbe  arms  of  a  cross. 
jBt  isle  of  rcTolotioD  of  these  is  recorded,  and 

tht  irekwity  of  the  wind  can  be  calculated  from 
it  The  indications  are  nsoaUy  16%  to  20%  below 
t«  correct  ftgnrea,  and  a  larger  instrument  gires 
™^y  too  high  reeolts,  though  theoretically  the 
W  of  the  instrument  .fionld  prodnce  no 
Ueroiee. 

in  snemometrical  observations  are  very  nn- 
"tishctory,  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  impossible 
b  (ompare  remits  obtained  at  different  stations, 
*>  gTM  is  the  inSnence  of  position  of  the 
nuliiiiiiaita  upon  the  records  obtained. 

uUOXITBT.  ayn.  Ansmohi'tru,  L.  j 
utfoiuiBiB,    Ft,  J     WmiMWMx,    Qer.      In 


c'ty 

■seotsining  its  dlj. 

aXt'On    (ik-aim- /.     , 

^■^on.  L.,  Ger  ;  AiUmowm, 
'"'n.    Id  ioloKf,  a  genni  of  bi 


etotm 
force  of  the  wind,  ■ 


beautiful  flowering 


herfaaoeoiis  plants,  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  BuiuioiiLaoRB. 
The  double  flowen  of  sotne  of  the  species  are 
among  the  most  elegant  ornaments  of  our  gaidene. 
Others  are  used  in  medicine.  They  are  all  acrid 
and  stimnlatiBg. 

Amwhu  pidsBtllla,  L.  Fasqae-flower.  Mr 
L.  Castle  suggests  that  tbis  heaatifol  plant  mjeht 
be  ntore  generally  cnltirated.  He  directs  that 
the  eeed  be  sown  in  August  "  in  pans  or  poU  of 
light  sandy  soil,  placed  either  out  of  doors  or  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  young  plants  can  then  be  trans- 
ferred in  tbe  following  spring  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  Select  a  ratho'  warm  position  and  deep 
well-dug  soil,  light  loam  being  the  best,  with  a 
good  natural  drunage,  as  the  plant  is  very  im- 
patient of  stagnant  moisture,  bring  found  in  a 
natural  state  on  open  hills  in  diy  soils.  The  plant 
can  be  increased  by  dirision  of  the  mots  in 
automn  or  early  spring,  the  tatter  being  preferable 
in  fsToreble  seasons,  tboogb  eometiniM  tbe 
floweriiig  is  liable  to  be  checked  for  that  season." 

IMXKOMS,  8XA-.  Marine  animals  belongiog 
to  the  class  Actinosaa,  of  very  varied  colour,  and 
when  fuUy  expanded  baring  acertain  resemblanee 
to  a  flower,  from  which  circamalanee  they  are 
often  called  ses-flowers. 

The  auimal  consists  of  a  more  or  less  cyLndrical 
body  by  the  lower  part  of  which  it  attachee 
ileeir  to  the  rock  j  in  the  centre  is  a  carity  which 
may  be  called  the  gastric  cavity,  from  the  lides  of 
which  radiate  partitions  or  *  mesenteries,'  divid- 
ing the  sac  into  a  corresponding  nomber  of  '  i»t4T' 
■usnttsrie  eltambtr*.'  Tbe  oval  apertore  is 
■nmmnded  by  tentacles  which  can  be  protruded 
or  retracted  at  tbe  will  of  tbe  animal. 

AHKMOX'IC  ACID.    See  AanfolrlH. 

ASUOXta.  A  crystalline  anbetaoce  found  In 
the  leaves  of  several  speciee  Of  anemone,  rii. 
A.jmUatiUa,  A.  prattntu,  A.  lumorota.  Water 
diitilled  from  these  lesves,  after  some  weeks, 
depcetts  a  colourless,  inodorous  sobstance,  which 
ioiteni  st  160°  C,  giving  off  water  and  acrid 
vapours.  It  is  purified  byrepeated  cryitalUsation 
from  boiling  alcohol.  Anemonin  is  a  poisonoDS 
body.  It  causes  slight  irrita^on  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  anemonin  is 
transferred  into  anemonic  acid.  M.  Bronevski 
recommends  its  use  in  bronchitis,  oonvnliions, 
cough,  and  ssthma. — Dote,  i^o  to  ^  gr. 

ANBV'OBCOPI  (tn'-e— SraMfs,  Magti).    Bg». 

AHIHOSCO'PIUM,    L.;     AHiHOeCOFI,    Ft.;     AltB- 

HOtKor,  Oer.  An  instrument  to  measure  the 
force    and  velocity    of    the    wind.      See    Knm- 


AVTROID  (-royd).  In;)jiyrin,  Ac.,  not  fluid, 
or  not  depending  on  water  or  a  fluid  fur  its  action) 
applied  to  s  certain  form  of  barometer  (which  sm). 

AIXDUBll.  A  local  dilaUtion  of  an  artery, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  a  tumour  which  eon, 
tains  blood,  and  the  walls  of  which  sie  composed 
eitber  of  the  tissues  of  the  vessel,  or  those  which 
form  its  tbenth  or  immediately  surroood  it, 
Therefore  every  aneurism  properly  so  called 
consists  of  two  parti — a  sac  and  its  contents. 

AHOXLIC  ACID.  C,H,0„  -  C«H,CO^.  An 
acid  present  in  the  angelica  root  (Buelmtr)  and 
in  oil  of  camomile.  It  ciystallises  in  monoclinic 
prisms  or  ueedlce,  and  has  a  pecnliir  sromatic 
odoui,  and  •oni  but  aromatic  tMte.    H.  Ft.  46°. 
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ANGELICA   (-i81'-)-     [I'-.  Port.,  Sp.;     Ph. 

E.  &  D.]  iS^.  GiJEtDBK  AlVaSLIOA ;  AVGBLIQUB, 
Fr. ;  AVQVLlKk,  A.-WTTBZBL,  Angblkbatjt,  Oer. 
The  Angelica  arehangeVica  of  Linnaeus,  an 
aromatic  herbaceous  plant  with  a  biennial,  fleshy 
root,  indigenous  to  the  north  of  Europe,  but  fre- 
quently found  wild  in  England,  and  largely 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Dried  root  (Ak&blioa, 
Ph.  E.),  aperient,  carminative,  diaphoretic,  and 
tonic ;  much  esteemed  by  the  Laplanders,  both  as 
food  and  medicine; — fruit  or  seed  (AvasLiOA, 
Ph.  D.)  resembles  the  root,  but  is  weaker.  The 
whole  plant  has  been  extolled  as  an  aromatic 
tonic.  As  a  masticatory,  it  leaves  an  agreeable 
glowing  heat  in  the  mouth.  The  aromatic 
properties  of  this  plant  depend  on  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil  and  resin. 

Utw,  ^e.  It  has  been  recommended  in  diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia,  debility,  and  some  fevers ;  but  is  now 
seldom  used  in  medicine. — Dose,  30  gr.  to  1  dr. 
The  dried  root  and  seeds  are  used  by  rectifiers  to 
flavour  gin  and  liqueurs;  and  the  fresh  root, 
tender  stems,  stalks,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  con- 
fectioners into  an  aromatic  candy.  See  Candtino, 

LiQUBITBfl,  &c. 

Angelica  atropurpn'^rea.  [Linn.]  Syn.  Aubb'i- 
CAN  Angblioa;  Angblioa,  Ph.  U.  S.  Hob.  North 
America.  Resembles  garden  angelica,  but  placed 
by  some  botanists  in  a  separate,  though  allied 
genus.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  for  flatulent  colic, 
indigestion,  and  oardialg^,  in  the  United  States ; 
and  is  there  regarded  as  tonic,  cordial,  and  aphro- 
disiac. 

ASQ(/LA,.   Sffn,  Airoo'i.A-W0OL,  Akoo''ba-w., 

AVOO'NA-W.,  &C.  ;    POIL  SB  CHBTBON  D'AnGOBA, 

Fr. ;  (Engoor',  Engour',  or  Engu'ri)  Ti»no,  Tur. 
The  wool  of  Cafpra  angoren'si*,  or  the  Angora 
goat,  of  which  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  are  made, 
and  others  in  imitation  of  them.  It  is  also  used 
to  make  plush,  light  cloths  for  palelAts  which  are 
repellent  of  wet,£c. ;  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  more  bril- 
liant than  that  of  Valenciennes  and  Chantilly, 
and  at  half  the  price.  See  Alpaca,  Shawls, 
WooL^  Ac. 
AKGOSTIT'RA,  Angnstn'ra.     (-ture'-8).      See 

CVSFABIA. 

Angostura,  False.  See  Bbtjoia,  Citbpasia,  and 
Stbtchnob.     

AVG08TTT''BIHE,  Angustn'rine  (-tn).  See  Crs- 
PABiy. 

AVHTDBIDE8.    '*  Oxides    which    react    wifch 
water  to  form  acids,  or  are  obtained  from  acids  by 
withdrawing   water,  or   which  react  with  basic 
oxides  to  produce  salts  "  ('  Watt's  Diet,  of  Chem.,' 
Second  Edition).      Examples :   Sulphuric    anhy- 
dride, SO,;   Nitric  anhydride,  N^Os  (sometimes 
called,  in  old  books  on  chemistry,  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric and  anhydrous  nitric  acids). 
SOg+HjO     -  H5S04. 
SO,+  BaO    =  BaSO^, 
NaOj+HsO  -=  2HNOs, 
Nj05+  B»<>  **  Ba(NO»)a,  Ac,  &c. 

Most  of  the  oxides  of  the  non-metals  are  anhy- 
drides, while  the  most  positive  elements,  e,ff. 
potassium,  do  not  form  them.  Chromic  anhydride, 
CrOy  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  metallic 
anhydride.  The  term  is  now  hardly  ever  applied 
to  base-producing  oxides  such  as  potassic  oxide. 


KjO,  although  it  used  to  be.  Those  anhydrides 
which  are  of  technical  importance  will  be  found 
described  in  their  proper  order.  For  a  description 
of  Organic  anhgdridei  the  reader  is  referred  to 
*Watfs  Dictionary.* 

AHHT'DSOirS.  Syn,  Akhtdbub,  L.;  AmsTDBi^ 
Fr. ;  Wabbbbpbbi,  Ger.  This  term  is  applied  in 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  to  substances  which  have 
been  freed  from  chemiailly  combined  water ;  e.^. 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  has  the  compoution 
CUSO4,  the  ordinary  hydrated  sulphate  being 
CnS04  +  5H30.  Substances  containing  uncom- 
bined  water  should  be  referred  to  as  moist,  not 
hydrated.  Hydrated  salts  can  usually  be  rmdered 
anhydrous,  either  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or  by  cantioai 
heating. 

Air'IL.  [Fr.,Sp.,  L.]  The  Indigofera  anil  of 
botanists — one  of  the  plants  yielding  '  indigo  * — a 
native  of  America,  but  now  largely  cultivated  in 
the  East  Indies.    See  Inbioo  (and  below), 

AEHJlfE.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  CgHyN.  Sgn.  Phenyl'- 
amine,  Amido-bcnazene ;  Anilina,  Anili'num, 
&c.,  L.  A  peculiar  volatile  btse,  first  noticed 
by  Unverdorben  in  1826  amongst  the  products  of 
distillation  of  indigo.  He  named  it '  Crystalline^' 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  united  with  adds  to 
form  crystalline  salts.  In  1834  Runge  found  a 
volatile  base  in  coal-tar  oil,  which  gave  a  blue 
colour  with  bleaching-powder,  and  which  he 
termed '  kyanol.'  He  also  noticed  that  it  coloured 
pine-wood  yeUow.  In  1840  Fritzsche  examined, 
the  compounds  produced  by  distilling  indigo 
with  caustic  soda,  and  isolated  a  body,  CfH^K, 
which  he  named  Aniline,  from  anil  (m'/a,  Indian, 
blue;  anil,  Arabic,  the  blue),  the  name  under 
which  the  Portuguese  introduced  indig^o.  Lastiy, 
in  1842  Zinin  observed  that  an  ammoniacal  alco- 
holic solution  of  nitro-benzene  could  be  reduced 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  an  oily  base.  C^U^N, 
which  Fritzsche  recognised  as  aniline.  The  iden> 
tity  of  the  last  three  bodies  was  proved  experi- 
mentally by  Hofmann  in  1848,  who  proposed 
the  name  of  phenylamine  for  the  new  base, 
because  of  its  being  a  derivative  of  ammonia. 
Oriess  afterwards  proposed  the  name  amido- 
benzene. 

Manuf.  and  Prep.  Aniline — as  mentioned 
above — occurs  in  coal-tar,  but  the  quantity  is  too 
small  to  allow  of  its  being  extracted  from  this 
source.  The  aniline  is  removed  when  the  crude 
distillate  is  treated  with  acid  in  the  course  of  its 
purification.  (See  Coax-tab  Dibtixlatiok). 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  always  manufactured  by 
the  action  of  a  reducing  agent  on  nitro-bensene 
(which  see).  In  Zinin's  method,  mentioned 
above,  the  reaction  would  be : 

CeH4.NO,  +  3H2S  -  CeH^.NHj  +  2HjO  +  8j. 
A  great  number  of  reducing  agents  can  and  have 
been  used    for  the  redaction  of  nitro-benzenc. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important : 

Alcoholic  sulphuretted  hydrogen  {Zinin)^ 

Acetic  acid  and  metallic  iron  {B^hamp), 

Zinc  and  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  {Sqfmanm^, 

Zinc  dust  and  hot  water  {Kremer), 

Tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Scheurer  Keetner), 

Hydriodic  acid  at  104°  C.  (Milh). 

Caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar  (  Vohl), 

Alkaline  arsenites  (TTdhler). 


Witer  ud  iroD  eoatod  with  copper  bj  immsr- 
M  in  ■  KilntiiHi  of  copp^  mlpbite  (CoUnt). 
Vtwla  tai.  an  uamanikol  ■olntion  of  cnprcnu 

Of  tbae  diffemnt  redoeuig 
aixCaie  of  ino  Gtingi  utd  kcetii 
fmmd  to  be  the  uust  nliUble.  LktterlT  the 
tatit  add  hu  been  replaced  bj  dilate  hjdro- 
dlorie  idd,  «hiefa  i>  lea  coatlj. 

Tin  &nt  roKtion  which  taku  place  i« : 
CASa,+-IFe+6HCl  - 

C^,NH,  + 8P«C1,  +  SH^  I 
tke  fernni  chloride  io  the  nreeence  ot  acid  ii 
itHlf  ■  redndng'  agcDt,  and  decnddiua  a  further 
ipanHln  of  nitro-bnuene : 
C|H^0,+  eFeCl,  +  6HCl  °> 

C,H^H,+  SFb,C1,  +  BH/). 
Tk  ferric  chloride  in  the  preeence  of  the  aoitina 
ibndj  formed  ii  next  decompoted  by  (be  water, 
•itl)  foTniatioin  of  fenic  oxide  and  hTdrochlorio 
Mad,  the  latter  combining  with  Uie  aniline. 
laMtj,  the  aniliDe  hydrochloride  ao  formed  re- 
nt*  with  inm  utd  nitro-beniene  eiactlj  like 
kjdmchkme  acid,  fonmng  aniline  and  ferroiu 
cUnk.  Hence  tbeoreticall;  a  imall  amoant  * 
Mill  in  the  preaeoGe  of  iron  abonid  tufflce 
Bnarrrt  a  lai^  qnantitj  of  nitro-benime  ii 
adloie,  and  in  praetiGe  mach  leaa  than  the 
<tnialent  proportioa  of  acid  ii  naed.  The  re- 
iaOim  of  Bitro-beniene  ia  carried  oat  in  the 
■Fpnata*  ibowii  in  the  Ogvae. 


"  >»«  acted  upon  by  the  add,  may  be  frequently 
"Pwed.    It  i*  provided  with  a  Btirring  ammge- 


talwHiy  which  the  vapoupi  produced  are  led  toe 
"•^^miet.  and  ao  reco»Bred.  The  itirrer  an( 
fMIe  aie  made  boUoo 


•  rteam  inpply  which  fami*he«   the 
««.»iid  alioaeairta  the  agitation.     A „. 

*  parti  of  water,  26  of  finely  dirided  cart-iron 
■a°n  ud  S  to  10  parti  of  h;droch]oric  acid  are 
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placed  in  the  v««el,  and  100  parti  of  nitnybeniena 
gndnally  added,  the  itirrer  being  kept  in  motion 
and  iteam  blown  in.  Ai  loou  aa  the  fint  Tiolent 
reatction  ii  over,  a  further  addition  of  76  parte  ol 
damp  iron  Alingt  ia  gradaally  made.  If  the 
filingB  are  added  too  rapidly,  the  rednction  ii  apt 
to  go  too  far,  beniene  and  ammonia  bring  pro- 
dni^.  Finally,  when  the  nactioa  haa  again 
moderated,  10-20  parta  of  dry  flliDgi  are  added, 
and  iteam  blown  in  until  the  rednction  ia  com- 
plete, any  nitro-beniene  which  diitiU  over  being 
returned  to  the  Tataet.  The  reaidnal  maaa  now 
coniiiti  of  a  miitnre  of  aniline,  aniline  hydro- 
ebloride,  and  ferric  oxide.  In  order  to  leparate 
the  aniline  lime  li  added,  and  the  mixtnre  dlitilled 
with  high-preeiure  ateam  ao  long  aa  anything 
comea  over.  The  diitillate  conaiati  of  two  layer*, 
Tix.  aniline  and  water.  The  latter  oontaini  2% 
toS%  of  aniline,  and  ii  employed  for  producing 
rteam  for  a  aecond  opeimtioii. 

If  the  beniene  need  for  preparing  the  nitro- 
benaene  for  the  above  proceai  ia  pure,  the  aniline 
will  alao  be  pore.  Bnt  if  the  leu  pare  commercial 
bemenee  ^ntaining  higher  homolognei  Ol 
beniene,  vii.  toloenei,  xylenca,  Ac)  be  naod,  the 
aniline  will  contain  the  amido-deriTatifea  of 
theae  bodiei,  rii.  the  tolnidinea,  lyUdJnei,  kc. 
Formerly  the  commercial  anilinei  were  very  Im- 
pure, oonaiating  aa  they  did  of  miitnrei  of  aniline 
and  tolnidinea,  Ac.  Now,  however.  It  la  the 
practice  to  effect  a  virtaally  complete  lapanttion 
between  the  beniene  and  toluene*  of  the  crude 
ligiit-oili,  this  bang  rendered  poeiible  by  the  nw 
of  more  perfect  apparatni  for  fractional  diitilla- 
tion  (aee  CoaIi-'TAB  Dutillitioh).  The  aniline 
and  tolnidinei  produced  from  tbeaa  are  mixed  at 
the  dye- work*  in  the  proportion*  required. 

Of  other  proceeae*  propoeed  for  the  nunnfae- 
tnre  of  aniline,  may  be  mentioned  the  reduction  of 
nitro-beniene  by  mean*  of  the  naaoent  hydrogen 
evolved  in  the  etectrolni*  of  dilute  *alphDrlc  acid, 
and  the  rednctioa  of  nitro-beniene  or  di-nitn>- 
beniene  (rorming  phenylene- diamine)  by  heating 
with  a  mixture  of  carbon  diiolphide  and  ammonia, 
the  reaidue  after  removal  of  aniline  being  worked 
np  for  ammonium  aulphocyanide.  The  reducing 
agenta  here  are  obviouilyammoniam  lulplude  and 
■nlphnretted  hydrogen.  A  very  IntereaUng 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  phenol  into 
aniline  by  heating  with  ammonium  chloride,  thni : 

CH,(0H)  +  NH,C1  -  C,H,NH,.HCl  +  H,Oj 
bnt  hitherto  the  yield   baa  not  been  aufflcient  to 
render  the  procea*  pr»cti(»lly  lucceiafttl. 

For  laboratory  purpoaei  nitro-beniene  i*  beet 
reduced  by  meani  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  nltro- beniene,  with  exce**  of  titi  and  acid,  1* 
placed  in  a  flaik  fitted  with  a  reflux  condenier, 
and  the  reaction  aniited  by  gentio  wanning  over 
the  water-bath.  When  all  the  nitro-beniene  hai 
into  aolution,  the  diuolved  tin  ii  removed  by 

*  of  *u1phuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  aolution 

ot  the  hydrochloratc  either  evaporated  to  the  crya- 
talliaing  point,  or  distilled  with  potaah  or  toda  in 
a  current  of  (team;  the  inpematant  aniline  i* 
separated  by  mean*  of  a  tap-funnel,  dried  with 
fnied  calcium  chloride,  and  re-di*tilled,  the  portion 
which  panel  over  at  184°  C.  being  collected  apart. 
A  farther  poriflcation  can  be  effected  l^  converting 
the  aniline  into  aniline  oxalate,  and  recry*t«IU*ing 
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leveral    timeB,    the    aniline   being   afterwards 
liberated  by  potash,  dried,  and  distilled. 

Properiiet.  Aniline  is  a  oolonrless  oily  liquid  at 
the  ordinary  temiMnratore,  boiHng  at  ISST— 183''  C. 
(359-6^— 861-4*'  F.),  and  solidifying  at  -  8°  C. 
(17'6°  F.).  It  has  strong  basic  properties,  and  may 
be  considered  as  ammonia,  NHy  in  which  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  group  phenyl, 
Cf  Hf ;  or  as  benzene,  C(H«,  in  which  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  g^np  NH^.  It 
forms  the  lowest  of  a  series  of  bases  derived  from 
the  homologues  of  benzene,  by  the  replacement  of 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  benzene  ring  by 
NH^  The  next  lower  members  of  this  series,  the 
tolnidines,  are  of  eqnal  comjnercial  importance 
with  aniline,  and  aro  generally  produced  along 
with  it  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitro-compounds 
prepared  from  commercial  benzene. 

Kzpoeed  to  the  air  aniline  soon  acquires  a  brown 
colour  (probably  due  to  oxidation),  and  eventually 
becomes  resinous.  The  colour  may  be  removed  by 
passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid 

The  specific  gravity  of  aniline  is  1*03790  at 
(f  C.  (32°  F.)  ;  1-02768  at  11-63°  C.  (52-93°  F.)  ; 
compared  with  water  at  4°  C.  (89*2°  F.).  At  iU 
boiling-point  it  is  0-87274  {Tkorpe).  The  lowest 
specific  gravity  observed  in  commercial  aniline 
(for  the  manufacture  of  aniline  blue)  is  10267. 
Water  and  aniline  do  not  mix  in  all  proportions 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  but 
separate  into  two  layers.  Water  dissolves  at 
16°  C.  811% ,  at  66^  C.  8-58% ,  and  at  82°  C. 
6-18%  amline.  Aniline  dissolves  at  0°  C.  4-58% , 
at  26° C.  4-98% ,  at  89°  C.  643% ,  and  at  68° C. 
6-04%  water  (Alexefew).  Aniline  dissolves  in  a 
50%  solution  of  aniline  hydrochlorato  in  all  pro- 
portions. A  solution  of  this  of  sp.  gr.  1*08  has  been 
sold  as  aniline,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in 
colour  and  odour.  A  soap  solution  containing  126 
grms.  soap  per  litre  dissolves  125  grms.  aniline. 

Aniline  is  easily  soluble  in  alcoholi  ether, 
benzene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  and  volatilises 
with  steam.  It  dissolves  aniline  salts  and  toluid- 
ine,  also  sulphur,  phosphorus,  resins,  indigo,  and 
many  other  substances,  and  is  frequently  used  as 
a  solvent  for  organic  compounds,  in  order  to 
purifv  or  crystallise  them.  Aniline  is  easily  com- 
bustible, has  an  aromatic  smell,  a  burning  taste,  and 
is  poisonous.  When  inhaled  it  produces  giddi- 
ness and  panose  fblueness  P)  of  the  lips  ('  Anilin- 
farben,'  Meuwuinn).  It  is  pre<upitated  by  alkalies 
from  solutions  of  ite  salte  in  the  form  of  an  easily 
decqniposable  hydrate*  Aniline  is  liberated  from 
its  salts  by  ammonia  in  the  cold,  but  at  a  boiling 
temperature  aoHnoniam  salte  are  decomposed  by 
aniline. 

Aniline  (and  tolnidine)  are  neutral  to  litmus 
paper ;  they  are  basic  to  methyl-orange  as 
indicator,  but  the  resulte  are  not  sharp  {Lunffe), 
The  percentage  of  aniline  in  solutions  of  its 
neutnl  salte  can  be  estimated  by  titration  with 
standard  alkali,  using  phenol-phthalein  or  rosolic 
acid  as  an  indicator;  the  rod  colour  does  not 
appear  until  all  the  aniline  has  been  liberated. 
The  blue  colour,  produced  on  adding  adds  to  the 
azo-dye  stuff  known  as  Congo-red,  is  changed  to 
red  by  aniline  and  tolnidine,  hence  this  colour  can 
be  employed  as  an  indicator  for  determining  the 


amount  of  the  base  in  water  which  has  been  naed 
for  washing  aniline. 

Aniline  can  be  detected  by  adding  a  solntaon  of 
bleaching-powder  to  ite  aqueous  solntkm,  a  blue 
colour  bong  produced  (a  manve  colour  appears  if 
tolnidine  ^  also  present).  The  three  toluidines 
alone  give  only  brown  colorations.  The  soiaitive- 
ness  of  this  reaction  is  considerably  increased  if 
ammonium  sulphide  is  added,  a  roee-red  ecAaar 
(rhodein)  being  produced.  1  part  aniline  in 
250,000  parte  of  water  can  be  detected  in  this  way. 
The  test  is  much  less  sensitive  if  ammonia  or 
ammonium  salte  be  present,  unless  a  large  excess 
of  bleaching-powder  solution  is  added-  Admixed 
nitro-benzene  can  easily  be  detected  in  aniline  by 
adding  dilute  acid  until  all  the  aniline  is  dissolved, 
when  the  insoluble  nitro-benzene  will  be  left 
behind  in  yellow  globules,  earily  recognisable  by 
their  odour. 

For  the  examination  of  aniline  salte,  Rowland 
and  Williams  ('  Chem.  News,'  6a  299)  recommend 
the  following  teste  :  (1)  Examination  for  insol- 
uble substances  by  solution  in  water;  ^2) 
estimation  of  percentage  of  acid  by  titration  with 
stendard  soda  solution ;  (8)  determination  of  the 
purity  of  the  base  by  liberating  it  and  digesting 
with  arsenic  acid  at  180°  C  (866°  F.),  when,  if 
tolnidine  be  present,  a  red  colour  will  be  produced. 

Valmation  of  Commereial  AmUm  OOs.  Since, 
in  the  manumcture  of  many  dyes,  the  bert  and 
most  economical  resulte  are  obtained  by  ndng 
mixtures  of  aniline  and  toluidines  of  fixed  pro- 
portion, the  efetimatien  of  these  constituento  in 
commercial  aniline  oils  becomes  of  importance. 
This  valuation  is  usually  effected  by  a  fractional 
distillation,  or  by  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixture. 

Determimatum  qf  Tercwtage  of  OHha-  amd 
JPara-tolmidine  in  a  Mixtwre  of  ike  taflie.— The 
specific  gravity  is  taken  with  great  accuracy, 
preferably  by  means  of  the  pyknometer  or  hj 
means  of  a  large  areometer  (see  Spsomo  Qbiviti, 
Detbbmikation  of).  The  temperature  must  be 
noted  exactly,  since  a  difFerence  of  l^C.  makes  an 
error  of  7%  in  the  result.  For  eve^  ±  degree  C. 
of  diiference  between  the  observed  and  tebular 
temperature,  a  correction  of  7  0*0006  must  be 
made  when  the  observed  sp.  gr.  is  above  1*0006; 
when  below,  a  correction  of  hF  0*0007  is  requisite. 
The  percentege  of  o-toluidine  corresponding  to 
the  corrected  sp.  gr.  is  found  from  the  following 
teble: 

Ptreenioffe  CompoiUion  qf  Muetmroe  of  OrtkO' 
and  Para-toUudime  of  given  8peMo  Oreseii^ 
at  15°  C.  (69°  F.),  compared  ma  Water  at 
the  same  Temperaiwre. 


Ortho. 

OrtlM- 

8p.  Gr. 

tolaidine 

8p.6r. 

tolaidiiM 

Percent. 

Percent. 

1-0087 

100 

1*0081 

94 

1*0086 

99 

1*0030 

98*6 

1-0086 

98 

1*0029 

92*6 

1*0034 

97 

1*0028 

91*5 

1-0088 

96 

1*0027 

91 

1-0082 

96 

10026 

90 
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Ofth». 

Ortho. 

fljp.er. 

^  ^^_      n    ^*, 

8p.Gr. 

tolBidiM 

FerCeat. 

PaCmt. 

l-OOSS 

89-5 

1-0005 

78 

1-0024 

88-6 

1-0004 

72 

1-0083 

88 

1*0003 

72-5 

1-0082 

87 

1-0002 

71 

1-0081 

86*5 

1-0001 

70 

1-0020 

86 

1-0000 

69 

1-0019 

85 

0-9999 

68-5 

1-0018 

84-5 

0-9996 

68 

1-0017 

88-5 

0-9997 

67 

1-0016 

82-5 

0*9996 

66-5 

I-OOIS 

88 

0^9995 

65-5 

1-0014 

81 

0-9982 

56 

1-OOlS 

80 

0-9981 

55 

1-0012 

79-5 

0*9980 

54-5 

l-OOU 

78-6 

0-9979 

54 

1-0010 

77-6 

0-9978 

53 

1-0009 

77 

0-9977 

52-5 

1-OOOB 

76 

0-9976 

61-5 

1-0007 

75 

0-9975 

51 

1-0006 

74 

0-9974 

50 

The  following  taUo  girei  tpeeific  grftvitifls  and 
oorrespODding  peroenUgei  for  »  tempentnre  of 
20°  C.  (68**  F.)  : 


Ortho. 

(Mbo. 

Sp.Qr. 

tolnidiDe 

8p.0r. 

tolnidina 

ptrCeut.  . 

1     porCc&L 

0-9989 

50 

0-9982 

45 

0-9988 

49-5 

0-9931 

44-5 

0-9987 

48-5 

0-9930 

44 

0-9986 

48 

0-9929 

48 

0-9985 

47-5 

0-9928 

1        42 

0-9984 

46-5 

0-9927 

1        41 

0-9988 

46 

0-9926 

40 

Wboi  tiie  percentege  of  p-tolnidine  is  greater 
tkn  50,  the  liqmd  beoomee  too  thick  at  IS""  C. 
for  a  determinatlofi  of  the  ipeeiAc  grayity ;  it 
But  therefore  be  taken  at  a  higher  temperature. 


The  abore  method  givee  reinlts  correct  to  within 
2% ,  which  if  rafficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes. 

Mixtures  of  aniline  with  o-  or  jr-toluidine  may 
be  analysed  by  determining  the  specific  gravity, 
as  before,  and  then  obtaining  the  percentage  com- 
poaitton  (by  Tolnme)  from  toe  following  data : 

8p.  gr.  of  aniUne         at  1-0^  C.  -  10377. 

„        o>tolnidine  at  O-S""  C.  -  1*0145. 

j»-toluidine  at  Oif  C.  -i  1*0063. 

Thus,  in  an  analysis  of  a  mixture  of  aniline  and 
o-toluidine  (the  *  Eokapp^st'  in  fuchsin  manu- 
facture), let  a  be  the  observed  sp.  gr.,  jr  i-  the 


CmiABios   •    .  1 

K.  100 
B.      0 

90 
10 

85 
15 

80 
20 

75 
85 

60 
40 

50 
60 

25 

76 

0 
100 

'   Below  180P     .    .    . 

81 

7 

21 

51 

7 

•  •  • 

7 

6i 

i  •  • 

l«f-185*»     .    .    . 

54 

50 

29i 

22 

H 

7 

4i 

21 

2 

185»-190»      .    .     . 

84 

84 

56i 

55i 

55i 

87 

n 

4i 

u 

190»-195°     .     .    . 

5 

7t 

Si 

15 

88 

42 

17 

8 

W-200P     .     .     . 

... 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

9 

t  •  t 

19 

86 

18 

WOP-206**      .    .     . 

... 

» •  • 

•  •  • 

4i 

16 

10 

16 

89 

»5*'-210°      .     .     . 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•*• 

•  •• 

8i 

8 

19 

810P-216*     .    .     . 

.  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

•  .» 

•  •  • 

•  t  • 

^ 

7 

Bcridue.    .    .    .    • 

8J 

4 

4 

8| 

8i 

7 

6* 

6 

6i 

nmber  of  cubic  centimetres  of  o-toluldine  in 
100  of  the  mixtiure,  then : 

/1-0877  -  a         \ 
^  "   U0877  -  1-0146/  ^"" 

i  nmilar  f onnula  holds  for  a  mixture  of  any 
tvD  of  the  above  three  constituents. 

The  old  method  of  Reimann  is  more  readily 
ttrried  out,  but  gives  less  accurate  results.  100 
c  e.  of  the  sample  is  slowly  distilled  from  a  retort 
*  Vwrtg-fiMMk  fitted  with  a  thermometer,  and 
the  amoonts  which  jiass  over,  for  every  rise  of 
S"  C.  (9^  F.)  in  the  boiling  point,  noted.  The 
nnH  is  oompuvd  with  the  foUowing  table,  con- 
A'wted  by  Beimann  from  data  obtamed  by  dis- 
tiUing  diffeient  mixtures  of  light  aniline  (called 
by  hbi  kuph-aniline)  and  heavy  aniline  (baranil- 
uie). 

HlvflMnnann  ^Dingl.  Joum.,'  1878,  228,  p. 
179)itsies  that  technical  'pure*  aniline  should 
durtii  wtthm  a  range  of  1^—2°  C,  and  have  a 


sp.  gr.  of  1*0246  at  16''  C. ;  toluldine  should  boll 
within  S""— 3^''  C. ;  aniline  oil  for  red  should  distil 
within  a  range  of  10°— 12''  C,  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*004  to  1*006,  and  should  con- 
tain 10%  to  20%  aniline,  26%  to  40%  jp-toluidine, 
and  30%  to  40%  o-toluidine ;  aniline  for  safranine 
should  contain  about  36%  aniline,  the  rest  being 
toluidine.  It  should  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*016,  and 
a  B.  Pt.  of  ISe"*— lOO''  C.  More  recently  the  same 
authority  states  that,  in  almost  all  fkctories  where 
the  arsenic  acid  method  is  carried  out,  a  red  oil  is 
used,  which  is  made  by  mixing  1  part  of  aniline 
with  2  parts  of  toluidine,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*008, 
and  boils  at  190^—198*0.  (874°— 388°  F.).  Since 
toluidine  almost  always  contains  36%  of  the 
l>-componnd,  the  composition  of  the  above  red 
oil  will  be  38*8%  aniline,  24*0%  |>-toluidine,  and 
42*7%  o-toluidine. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  now  not  unusual 
to  prepare  practically  pure  aniline  and  toluidine. 
The  latter  consists  mainly  of   the  o-  and  p' 
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componndfl,  which  it  is  Bometimes  necessary  to 
separate.  This  cannot  be  done  by  fractional 
distillation,  but  may  be  effected  by  fractional 
neutralisation. 

For  this  purpose  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
is  determined,  as  above,  and  a  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric or  oxalic  acid,  sufficient  to  combine  with 
the  ^-toluidine  only,  added.  The  acid  com* 
bines  almost  entirely  with  the  latter,  and  the 
nncombined  o-toluimne  can  be  distUled  over 
by  steam.  The  o-toluidine  still  contains  a 
little  of  the  j>-compound,  but  may  be  rendered 
practically  pure  by  a  repetition  of  this  process. 
The  j9-compound  can  be  liberated  from  its  salt  by 
the  aiddition  of  alkali. 

Bindschedler  ('  Ber.  der  Deutsch.  Chem.  Gesell- 
schaft,'  1873,  vi,  448)  gives  the  following  di- 
rections : 

Ten  kilos,  toluidine  are  mixed  with  25  litres 
of  water,  2*6  kilos,  oxalic  acid,  and  6  litres  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  20°  B.,  and  the  mixture 
heated  to  boiling  and  then  cooled  to  60°  C.  under 
stirring.  Para-toluidine  oxalate  crystallises  out 
and  is  rapidly  filtered  off,  washed,  treated  with 
alkali,  and  the  separated  |)-toluidine  distilled. 
To  the  cooled  filtrate  is  added  another  2  kilos,  of 
oxalic  acid,  with  stirring,  when  a  mixed  pre- 
cipitate of  jp-  and  o-tolnidine  oxalates  falls. 
This  is  separated  and  worked  up  with  the  next  lot 
of  toluidine,  whilst  the  completdy  cooled  filtrate — 
which  should  not  give  a  precipitate  with  con- 
centrated oxalic  acid — b  decomposed  with  soda 
and  dbtilled,  by  which  means  pure  o-toluidine  is 
obtained. 

U909.  Aniline  and  its  higher  homologues  have 
become  of  enormous  importance  in  the  arts,  as 
they  form  the  starting-point  for  the  g^reater 
number  of  the  artificial  dyes  which  have  now 
practically  displaced  natural  dye-stuffs.  It  is  also 
occasionally  used  as  a  solvent. 

SaUt  of  Aniline,  Aniline  dissolves  in  dilute 
acids,  combining  with  them  to  form  neutral  salts, 
which  crystalliso  readily.  The  following  are  the 
more  important  commercial  salts ;  they  are  used 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes : 

Aniline  hydrochlorate  (aniline  hydrochloride), 
CeH7N,  HCl.  Prepared  by  dissolving  aniline  in  a 
slight  excess  of  dilute  hvdrochloric  acid  and  eva- 
porating to  the  orystal&sing.  point.  Colourless 
needles  or  leaves,  M.  Pt.  192°  C.  (377-6°  P.)  j 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Sp.  gr. 
1-2215  at  4°  C. 
AniHne  nitrate,  q|H7N,HN0,. 
Aniline  phosphate,  (CeHyN),,  HSPO4.  Leafy 
cxvstals,  eanly  soluble  in  water,  hot  alcohol  and 
ether;  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Aniline 
sulphate  (C;ajil)^nfi6^.  Sp.  gr.  1*377  at  4°  C. 
Easily  soluble  in  watOT,  difficultly  soluble  in 
absolute  aloohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Aniline  oxalate,  (CeH7N)8,HsC,0..  Triclinic 
prisms.  Solubility  the  same  as  that  of  the  sulphate. 
The  above  four  salts  may  be  prepared  like  the 
hydrochlorate,  bv  saturating  solutions  of  the  acids 
with  aniline  and  evaporating.  Or  they  may  be 
precipitated  Arom  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline 
by  adding  the  acids  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Pladnom  doable  chloride,  (CeH^NyHCHs^PlClf. 
Precipitated  by  mixing  strong  solutions  01  aniline 
hydrochloride  and  platinic  chloride.    CrystaUises 


from  dilute  or  warm  solutions  in  yellow  needl«a. 
Aniline  also  combines  with  many  metallic  aaltSy 
forming  crystalline  compounds;  thos,  a  compounda 
HgC1^2CsH7N,  is  precipitated  by  mixing  alcoholic 
solutions  of  aniline  and  mercuric  chloride. 

AKILIITE  DTES.  Some  of  the  more  im^rtant 
of  these  will  be  considered  individually  (see  the 
various  colours). 

AinLIVE  POISOV.  Articles  dyed  with  aniline 
compounds  are  apt  to  produce  an  intense  form  of 
inflammation  and  vesication  of  the  skin,  which  is 
rebellious  against  treatment  and  liable  to  relapse 
for  many  months  after  the  original  attack  baa 
subsided 

AHIICAL'CULE  (kiile).  [Eng.,  Fr.;  pi.  ani- 
mal'cules.]  Syn.  Aniital'oulitk  (pi.  animal'- 
cula),  L. ;  Thibbchbn,  Ger.  Animalculas  for  the 
plural,  sometimes  heard  and  met  with,  is  a  bar- 
barism ;  yet  one  not  wholly  confined  to  the  vulgar, 
for  we  find  it  in  Vincent's  edition  of  Haydn's 
admirable  '  Diet,  of  Dates,'  not  merely  twice,  or 
oftener,  in  the  text,  but  as  a  '  title- word ; '  and 
also  in  some  other  works  where  we  might  least 
expect  it.  In  zoology  and  phytiologrf,  a  micro- 
scopic animal,  or  one  so  extremely  small  that 
it  is  either  invisible,  or  not  distinctly  discernible. 
without  the  aid  of  a  lens  or  microscope;  more 
especially  one  that  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  "  A  mite  was  anciently  thought  the 
limit  of  littleness;  but  there  are  animals 
27,000,000  of  times  smaller  than  a  nute."  A 
thousand  millions  of  some  of  the  animalcula 
found  in  common  water  are  said  to  be  collectively 
of  less  bulk  than  a  single  grain  of  sand ;  yet  their 
numbers  are  so  prodigious  as  sometimes  to  g^ve 
the  fluid  they  inhabit  a  pale  red  or  yellow  tinge. 
The  milt  of  a  single  codfish  is  said  to  contain 
more  of  these  minute  animals  than  there  are 
people  in  the  whole  earth.  Animalcula  were 
first  scientifically  observed  by  Leuwenhoek  aboat 
the  year  1677.  Assisted  by  the  microscope  he 
unveiled^  as  it  were,  a  new  world  for  future 
naturalists  and  microscopists  to  explore. 

"Take  any  drop  of  water/'  says  Profeasor 
Kymer  Jones,  "  from  our  rivers,  from  our  lakes, 
or  from  the  vast  ocean  itself,  and  place  it  under 
the  microscope,  you  will  find  therein  countless 
living  beings  moving  therein  in  all  directioiia 
with  considerable  swiftness,  apparently  gifted 
with  sagacity,  for  they  readily  elude  each  other 

in  the  active  dance  they  keep  up 

Increase  the  power  of  your  glasses,  and  you  will 
soon  perceive  inhabiting  the  same  drop  other 
animals,  compared  to  which  the  former  were 
elephantine  in  their  dimensions,  equally  vivaciona 
and  equally  gifted.  Exhaust  the  art  of  the 
optician,  strain  your  eyes  to  the  utmost^  until  the 
aching  sense  refuses  to  perceive  the  little  quirer- 
ing  movement  that  indicates  the  presence  of  Ufe, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  exhausted 
nature  in  the  descending  scale." 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modem  science  must  be  re<^oned  that  of  fossil 
animalcules  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  the 
principal  part  of  extensive  strata.  This  disoovery 
is  due  to  Ehrenberg,  who  found  the  Polier- 
schiefer  (the  polishing  slate  or  tripoli)  of  Bilin  to 
be  almost  entirely  mi^e  up  of  the  siliceous  shields 
of  a  minute  fossil  animalcule,  the  length  of  one 
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of  wlueh  is  abcmt  tIt^  ^  ^  ^^  *^  ^^^  about 
23,000,000  of  uusuUcalei  moft  hare  gone  to  form 
a  cabic  line,  and  41/K)0,000,000  to  form  a  cubic 
inch  oi  the  rock.  Ehienborg  ■ucoeeded  in  dis- 
cofcting  the  farmation  of  similar  strata  in  de- 
posits  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  marshes, 
the  mod  swarming  with  lifing  animalcnles,  pro- 
bably in  their  torn  to  be  fossilised.  The  berg- 
mehl,  or  mowntain  meal  of  Sweden  and  other 
puts  of  Borope^  which  is  sometimes  used  as  an 
srtide  of  food,  is  entirely  composed  of  the  remains 
of  animaleolea ;  not  merely,  however,  of  their 
silioeoas  shields,  for  it  eontains  a  considerable 
percentage  of  dry  animal  matter.  Some  snimal- 
csla  prefer  waters  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
their  death  giTOs  rise  to  an  ochreons  substance  in 
vhich  iron  ia  a  principal  ingredient. 

AM1MM  (in'-un-e).  [£ng.,  L.,  Sp.]  1^. 
GrM-coPAi,  Qvic-ab'iju,  A.-bu'ih;  Axiui, 
Fr.;  Amuoehabz,  Kousbabillhabz,  Gtor.; 
CouBBAJUL,  JuTAiBA,  Nat  A  pale  brownish- 
yellow,  transparent,  brittle  resin,  supposed  to  be 
fomiahed  by  the  Syimemma  eimrharil,  Linn.,  or 
kcost-tree^  the  JZ.  mturti4Mma,  and  other  species  of 
hymeuaa  growing  in  tropical  America  and  the 
&st  Indies,  bat  on  no  reliable  authority.  It  con- 
tains about  '2%  of  ▼<^tile  oil,  which  gives  it  an 
agreeable  odoor;  melts  without  decomposition; 
ii  (nearly)  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  caoot- 
cboncine^  bat  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  in  a  mix- 
tore  of  the  two  (Ure).  It  bums  readily, 
wnitling  a  very  fragrant  smelL 

There  are  various  commercial  varieties  of  copal. 
T3ie  produce,  principally  of  Trad^lobimm  Some- 
amnaaasi,  Hevne,  a  tree  of  Zanzibar.  The  beat 
aoime  is  that  which  is  dog  from  the  ground  near 
tbe  roots  of  trees,  or  where  the  trees  once  atood, 
and  b  in  a  semi-fossil  state.    See  Copal. 

Utm,  4^e,  As  a  fumigation  in  spasmodic 
uthma;  in  aolutton  as  an  embrocation;  and  in 
powder  as  a  substitute  for  gum  goaiacum.  In 
tUa  country  it  is  chiefly  employed  to  make  var- 
niahea  and  pastilles  (which  tee), 

AFIOV  (-y'fin— Br.,  We.;  &-m'.&n— Smart). 
^^^^^BniSlj, '  upward  going ;'  in  eleetro-ehemistiy,  a 
nbetanoe  which  is  evolved  from  the  surface  where 
tbe  electrical  current  is  supposed  to  enter  the 
deetrolyte;  an  electro-negaUve  body,  or  one 
iriueh  pasaes  to  the  positive  pole,  or  anode,  in 
eleetrolyais,  as  opposed  to  a  cation.  See  Akodi, 
Ion,  Ac 

iVlBATSB.  Sfn.  AHU▲'TUi^  L.;  Ains^, 
Fr*  ^  In  pkarmaey,  the  art  of  the  liqueuriste,  con- 
feetioner,  Ac,  applied  to  articles  or  preparations 
impregnated  or  iUvoured  with  aniseed. 

AFISE  (-Is).  8yn.  Aki'bum,  Pimpikbl'la 
A.  (Zftss.),  A.  ovpicdta'ui,  L.  ;  Ajru,  Fi. ;  Aku, 
Oncinm  Avis,  Oer.  An  annual  plant  of  the  Kat. 
Orl  VioaLLamRM  (DC.).— JTo^.  Eflpypt,  Scio^ 
iod  the  Levant;  but  largely  cultivated  in  Malta, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  various  other  parts  of  Asia 
AadKoiope.  "A  considerable  quantity  is  culti- 
vated at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  chiefly  for  the  use 
oi  tbe  lectifiera  of  British  spirits  "  (Stepkeneon), 
Fbtit,  Avibsxd.    (See  below,) 

IXIBKBD.  Sy».  Ax'lBM,  Ayisi-BBBD ;  Sbx'- 
HTA  AVfU,    FbUC'TVS    A.,    L. ;    AVIS,    A.    YBAI, 

Gkadixs  s'avib,  SiKSircB  D'AViB,  Fr.;  Aki8, 
AvuAXBir,  Ger.;  AviB,  Sp.;  AviOl,  It.    The 


aromatle  fruit  or  seed  of  the  fimfimell»  amiemm 
just  noticed. 

iVop.,  Usee,  ^c.  Its  aromatio  properties  de* 
pend  on  the  presenoeof  volatileoiL  The  seed  and 
oil,  and  an  essence  and  a  water  prepared  from 
them,  are  oflicinal  in  the  phannacopoaias.  Both  the 
seed  and  its  preparations  are  reputed  stimulant, 
stomachic,  canninative,  pectoral,  diuretie*  and 
emmenagogue.  They  are  commonly  used  to  re- 
lieve flatulence  and  colicky  pains,  and  to  prevent 
the  griping  effects  of  certain  cathartics ;  and  they 
have  Umg  been  popular  remedies  for  coughs,  oo]d% 
and  other  breath  ailments.  They  are  esteemed 
esDedally  useful  in  warming  the  stooiach  and  ex- 
pelling wind,  particularly  during  infancy  and 
childhood ;  the  distilled  or  flavouriMl  water  being 
usually  employed.  Nuraes  alio  take  the  latter  to 
promote  the  accretion  of  milk,  to  which  it  at 
length  imparts  its  peculiar  odour  and  flavour.  In 
veterimarf  praetiee,  the  powdered  seed  is  used  as  a 
carminative,  pectoral,  and  corrective.  The  eaaen- 
tial  oil  is  aaid  to  be  poiaonoua  to  pigeons  (Voigel  t 
Mili^ld).  Aniseed  is  principally  used  to  flavour 
liqueurs,  sweetmeats,  and  confectionery. — Dom  (of 
tbe  powder),  10  gr.  to  1  or  2  dr. ;  for  a  horae,  i 
to  1  OS.  i  cattle,  i  to  2  os. 

^r*,  ^o.  Powdered  aniseed  is  nearly  always 
adulterated,  the  adulterant  being  generallv  linseed 
meal.  Sonietimes,  as  for  the  horae,  the  latter  ia 
entirely  aobatituted  for  it,  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
aniseed  being  added  to  give  it  smell.  The  adul- 
teration is  not  readily  detected  by  the  uninitiated, 
owing  to  the  atrong  odour  of  aniaeed;  but  readily 
by  the  microscope.  The  fruit  of  Mjjfrrkie  odorata 
(sweet  cicely),  and  of  Ulieimm  anieatum  (atar- 
anise),  alao  poaaeaa  the  odour  and  flavour  of  com- 
mon aniaeed;  indeed,  much  of  the  emential  oil 
now  aold  as  *  oil  of  aniseed '  is  star-aniae  oiL  See 
LiQUBUBS,  Oils,  Spibits,  Watbbs,  Ac. 

Anise,  Star-.  The  fruit  or  aeed  of  JlWcimm 
amisaftum,  Linn.,  an  evergreen  tree  growing  in 
China.  This  is  an  important  variety  of  anise, 
yielding  much  of  the  oil  of  aiUseed  of  oommeroe. 
The  fruits  are  eometimes  adulterated  with  the 
fruits  of  a  closely  allied  tree  called  lUieium  reU» 
gioeum,  a  native  of  Japan ;  as  the  latter  is  poiaon- 
oua, it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  two  kinds 
of  fruit,  and  Cherts  has  supplied  the  following : 
**  The  ends  of  the  carpels  of  the  Japanese  fridt 
are  pointed  and  curved  upwards,  whUst  the  apex 
of  the  star-aniae  ia  mostly  preased  in  and  extended 
horizontally.  The  former  are  more  woody  and 
rough  on  the  aurface,  also  more  oompreased  and 
more  boat-shaped  than  the  rosette -like  atar-anise, 
and  encloae  brighter  aeeda  of  a  yellowiah  colour." 

AVI8XTT1'  (kn-U-«tO.  [Fr.J  Aniseed  oordiaL 
See  LiQUBUBS. 

A9I80CHILU8  CASVOBUM.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lablata.  An  Indian  plant.  It  is  stimulant, 
diaphoretic,  and  expectorant;  is  need  in  quinay, 
and  by  the  native  doctors  of  Travanoore  in  ca- 
tarrhal affectiona.  Dr  Bidie,  an  Indian  practi- 
tioner, characterises  it  as  a  mild  stimulating  ex- 
pectorant, and  as  such  particularly  useful  in  the 
coughs  of  childhood.  Its  properties  depend  upon 
a  volatile  oiL 

AHI801ISLS8  XALABABICA.  An  IndUn 
plant  Kat.  Ord.  Labiata.  Few  plants  are 
held  in  higher  esteem,  or  more  frequently  em- 
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ployed  in  imiive  practice  in  Sonthem  India,  than 
this.  An  infusion  made  of  the  leaves  is  very  gene- 
rally nsed  in  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
catarrhal  complaints,  and  intermittent  fevers. 

Dr  Wright  says  that,  in  addition  to  its  internal 
use  in  the  case  of  fevers,  patients  are  made  to 
inhale  the  vapour  of  a  hot  infusion,  so  as  to  induce 
copious  diaphoresis.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is 
reported  to  be  powerfully  diaphoretic,  and  to  have 
been  found  very  useful  in  the  low  continuous 
fevers  of  the  natives.  An  oil  obtained  by  distil- 
lation from  the  leaves  is  likewise  stated  to  be  an 
effectual  external  application  in  rheumatism. 

AVISOPLIA  HORTICOLA,  Curtis;  PhyUfh 
pertha  korticola,  Eirby.  The  Small  Chafer.  This 
la  a  much  smaller  species  of  the  same  family 
(Mtlolonihidm)  as  the  cockchafer.  Being  so 
much  smaller  it  escapes  attenidon  comparatively, 
yet  it  is  very  injurious  to  vegetation,  and  is 
eapecially  troublesome  in  grass  land  and  cultivated 
crops,  working  in  the  same  manner  as  its  larger 
congener.  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  forest 
trees  and  fruit  trees,  and  upon  the  bloeaoms  of 
apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  in  its  perfect  state; 
while  in  its  larval  state  it  attacks  roots,  tubers, 
and  stems  jnat  below  the  ground.  KOUar  says 
that  insects  of  a  cloaely  allied  kind-— u^nwo^^ta 
agrioola  (1  and  2) — are  found  sometimes  singly 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  together;  sitting  on 
the  ears  and  gnawing  the  still  soft  gpraina  of  rye 
or  of  wheat,  which  is  still  more  to  their  tastes 
(*  Naturgeschichte  der  sch&dlichen  Inseckten,'  von 
V.  K6llar). 

Hf<6  SUtofy.  The  perfect  insect  is  dark 
coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  metallic  blue,  or  green, 
with  yellowish  or  fawn>coloured  elytra.  The  legs 
are  black,  also  with  a  blue  tinge.  It  has  dark- 
coloured  knobs  at  the  ends  of  the  antennn,  with 
only  three  leaves  or  folds.  It  may  be  seen  in  the 
spring  upon  limes,  willows,  beeches,  and  fruit 
trees,  though  not  so  high  up  in  the  trees  as  the 
May  bug.  Towards  the  end  of  August  the  beetles 
retire  to  the  earth  and  lay  eggs,  from  which 
larvsB  soon  come  and  attack  the  roots,  remaining 
in  the  ground  as  long,  and  being  transformed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  larger  cockchafer. 

Prevenii&n.  The  same  modes  of  prevention 
should  be  observed  as  in  the  case  of  the  cock- 
chafers. 

Eemtdies,  Heavy  rollings  to  make  the  land 
Urm  round  the  roots  of  com  plants,  with  or  with- 
out dressings  of  artificial  manure,  should  be  tried. 
In  grass  land  frequent  rolling  must  be  tried,  and 
watering  with  liquid  manure,  or  with  gas  liquor 
mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth 
of  liquor  to  nine  tenths  of  water.  Watering  with 
strong  decoctions  of  quassia  would  be  useful,  and 
folding  the  land  with  sheep  ('  Reports  on  In- 
sects Iiy'urious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

AHI'STTX.    Aniseed. 

AVKLBS,  WEAK,  in  children.  Very  often 
the  result  <A  too  early  attempts  to  walk,  in  which 
case  the  remedy  consista  in  rest  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  walking ;  rubbing  with  cold  water 
in  which  a  little  bay-salt  is  dissolved  is  often 
useful.  If  the  result  of  rickets,  general  treatment 
will  be  necessary  and  the  advice  of  a  medical  man 
should  be  sought. 


AVVEALIVO.  8^.  NxALnret§;  Lb 
CTTiT,  Fr.;  Dab  aki^assbn,  Qer.  The  art  of 
tempering  by  heat ;  appropriately,  the  process  by 
which  glass,  porcelain,  &c  are  rendered  less 
frangible,  and  metals  which  have  become  brittle 
by  fusion,  or  long-continued  hammering,  again 
rendered  tough  and  malleable. 

Glass  vessels,  and  other  articles  of  glass,  are 
annealed  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  or  apartment 
near  the  furnaces  at  which  they  are  formed,  called 
the  'leer,'  where  they  are  allowed  to  oo^  very 
slowly,  the  process  being  prolonged  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk. 

Steel,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  annealed  by 
heating  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  in  any  other 
suitable  place,  unexposed  to  the  cold.  Steel  is 
also  annealed  by  being  made  red-hot,  and  in  that 
state  is  placed  in  a  heap  of  drv  sawdust  till  cold, 
when  it  will  be  found  quite  soft. 

Cast-iron  is  rendered  tough  and  malleable, 
without  'puddling,'  by  embedding  it  in  gronnd 
charcoal  or  hematite,  and  thus  protected,  keeping 
it  exposed  at  a  high  temperature  for  several  hours, 
after  which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

Prince  Rupert's  drop  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
example  of  unannealed  glass,  and  common  cast- 
iron  of  unannealed  metals,  to  which  heads  the 
reader  is  referred. 

AHVOT^A.  Sjfn.  Anot'to,  Akvat'to,  Ax- 
vat'ta;  Abvat'to,  Abkot'to,  Ac.;  Obxba'va, 
Tbb'ba  o.*,  Ac.,  L.  ;  RoucoL,  Rooov,  Ronooir, 
Fr. ;  OBiiBAKS,  Ger.  A  colouring  matter  forming 
the  outer  pellicle  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bi^a  orellt^ma, 
Linn.,  an  exogenous  evergreen  tree,  common  in 
Cayenne  and  some  other  parts  of  tropical  America, 
and  now  extensively  cultivated  in  both  the  £.  and 
W.  Indies.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  macerating 
the  crushed  seeds  or  seed-pods  in  water  for  seveitJ 
weeks,  ultimately  allowing  the  pulp  to  subside, 
which  is  then  boiled  in  coppers  to  a  stiff  paste, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  Sometimes  a  little  oil  is 
added  in  making  it  up  into  cakes  or  lumps.  A 
better  method  is  that  proposed  by  Leblond,  in 
which  the  crushed  seeds  are  simply  exhausted  by 
washing  them  in  water  ( — ?  alkalised),  from 
which  the  colouring  matter  is  then  precipitated 
by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon-juice ;  the  precipi- 
tate  being  subsequently  collected,  and  either 
boiled  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  drained  in 
bags  and  dried,  as  is  practised  with  indigo.  An- 
notta  so  prepared  is  said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable 
as  made  by  the  old  process. 

Prop,  Good  annotta  is  of  a  brilliant  red  colour ; 
brighter  in  the  middle  than  on  the  outside ;  feels 
soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch;  has  a  good  con- 
sistence, and  strongly  characteristic  but  not  a 
putrid  smell.  It  is  soarcelv  soluble  in  water; 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  etner,  oils,  and  fats,  to 
each  of  which  it  impurts  a  beautiful  orange 
colour,  and  in  alkaline  solutions  which  darken  it ; 
acids  precipitate  it  of  an  orange-red  hue ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid  turns  it  blue.  Ite  most  important 
property  is  the  affinity  of  its  colouring  matter  for 
the  fibres  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Pur,  Annotta  is  very  frequently  adulterated  i 
indeed,  nearly  always  so.  To  what  extent  the 
sophistication  of  annotta  is  carried  may  be  judged 
from  the  statement  of  Mr  Blythj  who  says  that  on 
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of  tinrtjr-foiir  wtanfAm  oi   Tirioai 
ts  imported  and  obteined  from  EnglUli 
oaken  and  as  pnrehaaed  from  dealers,  he  found 
oaly  ivo  tfaa^  were  genuine.    As  annotta  is  often 
aaed  to  gire  eokmr  to  different  artides  of  diet,  it 
is  iM|Kntant  that  it  should  be  as  pore  as  posnble ; 
otfaenrise  injonoiis  effects  detrimental  to  health 
raaj  be  eansed  by  partaking  of  any  food  to  whieh 
it  is  added.      Now,  amongst  the  lift  of  adnl- 
tefsaU  giv«n  below  an  three,  at  least,  nnmistak- 
sble  posms,  via.  red-lead,  orange  chrome,  and 
nlpiiste  of  copper.    It  is  bat  right  tostate of  the 
«nt  of  these  sabstanecs  (rcd-Iead)  that  Mr.  Blyth 
ays  it  is  eztremdy  doubtf  ol  whether  it  is  now 
employed  to  the  extent  it  formerly  was.    He  also 
ascriba  its  preaenoe  in  annotta  to  the  impnre 
Veoeyaa  red  which  is  used,  the  employment  of 
tkis  coloor  being  a  neeesnty  because  of  the  large 
qamtitics  of  floor  and  lime  which  are  mixed  with 
the  snnotta,  which  thereby  becomes  so  reduced  in 
eokmr  that  it  is  easential  to  have  recourse  to  salt, 
alkaliet,  and  the  red  earths  to  restore  it  to  its 
arigmsi  standard.    The  adulterants  are  generally 
meal,  lour,  or  farina,  and  often  chalk  or  gypsum, 
with  some  peariash  and  oil,  or  even  soap,  to  give 
it  sn  unc^ioaa  character ;  turmeric,  Venetian  red, 
nd  ochre,  otange  chrome,  or  even  red-lead,  to  give 
it  *  eokmr  f  and  common  salt,  and  sometimes  even 
sulphate  of  copper,  to  prevent  deoompoeition — the 
Istt  two  bdng  poisonous.     Sometimes  a  little  car- 
boBBte  of  ammonia  is  also  added  to  it  to  improve 
tht  eokmr.    When  quite  pure  it  oontaini  about 
28%  of  resinoas  colouring  matter  and  90%  of 
eokmring  extractive  matter  (Dr  Jokm),  and  should 
lesve  obSj  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  residuum 
sfter  d^iestioo  in  alcohol,  whilst  the  ash  resulting 
from  its  incineration  ehould  not  exceed  1|%  to 
2% .    The  quantity,  colour,  &c.,  of  the  ash  will 
give  sn  easy  due  to  the  inorganic  adulterants  if 
say  are  present,  which  may  he  then  followed  up 
by  a  dianieal  examination.    The  preience  of  red- 
lead  may  be  detected  by  heating  it  on  a  piece  of 
disrooal  in  the  redudng  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  by 
wkicli  a  small  bead  of  metallic  lead  will  be  ob- 
tsined.    If  it  contains  chalk,  ochre,  gypsum,  &c., 
the  Bo^siolved  residuum  of  the  washed  ash  gives 
the  amount  of  the  adulteration  (nearly). 

Mkroioopieal  SsawinatUm  cf  Annotta,  When 
aonotta  is  lulgected  to  a  microecopical  examina- 
tioa  the  outer  red  portion  will  be  found  to  present 
sn  almost  homogeneous  appearance,  whilst  the 
Rff&oe  of  the  seed  proper  will  be  seen  to  consist 
of  narrow  or  elongated  cells  or  fibres  dispoaed 
in  a  vertical  direction,  while  the  inner  white  por- 
tion will  be  seen  to  be  made  up  of  cells  filled  with 
tttfch  corpnscles,  well  defined,  of  medium  aize, 
and  leiembling  in  the  elongated  and  stellate 
\Stixm  the  itarch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean. 

When  the  annotta  is  manufactured,  and  an  un- 
adulterated aample  is  examined,  but  little  struc- 
ture if  met  with.  Portions  of  the  outer  cells  may 
be  leen ;  and  in  those  samples  which,  in  the  course 
^  thdr  preparation,  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 
■ction  of  bmling  water  a  few  starch  granules  may 
be  observed. 

Sbee  annotta,  when  manufactured,  presents  so 
few  evidpnces  of  structure,  we  are  easily  able,  with 
^  microscope  at  our  command,  to  detect  the 
pRMDoe  of  most  fordgn  vegetable  substances. 


These  consist  of  turmeric  powder,  wheat,  rre  and 
barley  starch,  and  sago  flours.  The  salt  and  alkali 
present  in  the  fraudulent  annotta  generally 
greatly  alter  the  appearance  of  the  turmeric. 
Most  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cells  is  dis- 
charged, so  that  the  starch  corpuscles  contained 
within  them  become  visible.  Loose  starch 
granules  of  turmeric  may  also  be  frequentiy  seen, 
and  in  a  much  enlarged  condition,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  alkali  upon  them. 

The  following  process  for  conducting  the  assay 
of  annotta  is  given  by  Mr  Blyth  : 

"  In  order  to  estimate  the  commercial  value  and 
detect  adulteration  in  a  sample,  the  quickest  and 
best  way  is  the  following :  Weish  accurately  a 
gramme  in  a  small  platinum  dish;  dry  in  the 
water-bath  for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  weigh :  the 
loss  is  the  water.  Finely  powder,  and  digest  it 
for  some  hours  in  alcohol ;  then  boil,  filter,  and 
treat  with  successive  portions  of  alcohol  until  all 
the  colouring  matter  is  dissolved;  filter,  evapo- 
rate the  filtimte  down  and  weigh :  the  result  is  the 
resin.  The  insoluble  portion  wiH  in  a  good  com- 
mercial specimen  consist  of  woody  matter,  extrac- 
tive, gluten,  Ac.  For  the  ash  weigh  another 
gramme  in  a  platinum  dish ;  dry  for  a  short  time 
over  the  water-bath ;  then  powder  and  bum  until 
it  ceases  to  lose  weight.  It  is  prudent  to  fuse  a 
little  on  charcoal  with  carbonate  of  soda  before 
the  blowpipe  before  burning  it  in  a  platinum 
vessel,  as  there  may  be  lead  in  the  annotta.  The 
ash  should  then  be  submitted  to  the  various  re- 
agents in  order  to  detect  lime,  alumina,  Ac.  A 
correct  determination  of  ash  and  resin  is  all  that 
is  required  to  definitely  pronounce  upon  the 
purity  or  impurity  of  the  samples." 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  a  fair  com- 
merdal  sample : 

The  sample  was  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  colour 
deep  red,  odour  peculiar  but  not  disagreeable. 

Water 24-2 

Resinous  colouring  matter    .  28'8 

Ash 22-6 

Starch  and  extractive  matter  24*5 

1000 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  an  adulterated 
spedmen : 

The  sample  was  in  a  hard  cake  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  the  maker's  name  stamped  upon  it, 
and  marked  '  patent ;'  texture  hard  and  leathery, 
odour  disagreeable. 

Water 18*4 

Besin 11*0 

Ash,  consisting  of  iron,  chalk, 

salt,  alumina,  silica  .    .    .  48*8 

Extractive  matter   ....  27*8 

100-0 

Thus  in  the  one  the  reisn  was  28%,  the  ash 
22% ;  In  the  other  the  resin  was  only  11% ,  the  ash 
no  less  than  48% . 

Uiet,  ^.  To  colour  varnishes  and  lacquers; 
as  a  pigment  for  painting  velvet  and  transpa- 
rencies ;  as  a  colouring  matter  for  cheese  (1  os.  to 
1  ctei,  of  curd),  for  which  purpose  it  is  not  in- 
jurious if  pure;  and  as  a  dye-stuff  for  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool,  particularly  the  second,  to  which 
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it  imparts  a  beaatifuloran^-yellowhae,  tbe  shade 
of  which  may  he  varied  from  'aurora'  to  deep 
orange  hy  using  different  proportions  of  pearlash 
with  the  water  it  is  dissolved  in,  and  by  applying 
different  mordants  before  putting  it  into  the  dye- 
bath,  or  different  rinsing  liquids  afterwards.  The 
hues  thus  imparted  are,  however,  all  more  or  less 
fugitive. 

Annotta  Cake.  JSk^n.  Flx&  ankotta;  Ob- 
lba'na  in  po'liib,  L.  From  Cayenne;  bright 
yellow,  firm  and  soft  to  the  touch;  in  square 
cakeSi  weighing  2  or  3  lbs,  each. 

Annotta  Egg.  Sj/n,  Lump  AmronA;  Ob- 
lba'na  in  o'yulis,  L.    Generally  inferior. 

Annotta,  English.  S^n.  Tbadb  a.,  Rb- 
duobd'  a.  ;  Oblba'na  bbduc'ta,  L.  a  fraudulent 
mess  commonly  prepared  from  egg  or  flag  annotta, 
gum  tragacanth,  flour,  or  farina,  chalk,  soap, 
train  oil,  Venetian  red,  or  bole,  common  salt, 
water,  mixed  by  heat  in  a  copper  pan,  and  formed 
into  rolls.  Sold  for  genuine  annotta,  from  which 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  inferior  quality 
and  its  parikial  solubility  in  alcohol. 

Annotta,  Liq'oid.  8ee  Solution  op  Annotta 
(below), 

Annotta,  Pn"rifled.    See  Obbllinb. 

Annotta  Boll.  Syn.  Oblba'na  in  bot^uub, 
0.  IN  BAO'UUB,  L.  From  the  Brazils ;  hard,  dry, 
brown  outside,  yellow  within.  When  pure  this 
is  the  variety  most  esteemed,  and  the  one  preferred 
for  colouring  cheese. 

Annotta,  Solution  of.  Syn,  Ebsbncb  op  an- 
notta,   ExTBAOT   OP   A.,  Annotta  dtb,  &c.  ; 

SOLU^TIO  OBLBA'NX,  EXTBAO'TUli  O.,  &C,  L.     A 

strong  aqueous  solution  of  equal  parts  of  annotta 
and  pearlash,  the  whole  being  heated  or  boiled 
together  nntU  the  ingredients  are  dissolved.  Sold 
In  bottles.  See  Annotta  (above),  Nankbbn 
Dyb,  Ac 

AXVXSAIB,  Plants  which  bear  flowers  and 
fruit  in  the  same  year,  when  raised  from  seed. 

AJT'O-.  [Gr.]  In  eomposUion,  upwards,  &c.; 
as  in  anocatluurtic  (emetic). 

AV'ODE.  Literally,  '  upward  way ; '  in 
eleciro'chemutry,  the  '  way  in,'  or  that  by  which 
the  electric  current  is  supposed  to  enter  sub- 
stances through  which  it  passes,  as  opposed  to  the 
CATHOBB,  or  that  by  which  it  goes  out ;  the  posi- 
tive pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

AVODOHTA  CTQESA.  The  fresh-water  mussel, 
a  bivalve  mollusc  which  lives  in  fresh-water 
streams,  with  ito  anterior  end  buried  somewhat 
obliquely  in  the  mud  at  the  bottem,  and  the  pos- 
terior end  projecting  up  into  the  water.  By  means 
of  a  muscular  foot  it  can  plough  ite  way  slowly 
along  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Its  food  consists  of 
minute  organisms,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
which  are  swept  in  at  the  under  end  of  the  shell 
by  ciliary  currente,  and  carried  forwards  to  the 
mouth,  the  stream  of  water  so  kept  up  serving 
for  respiration  as  well  as  nutrition.  The  sexes 
are  distinct.  The  young  embryos  are  retained 
within  the  mother  during  the  early  stages  of 
development ;  they  then  hateh  and  attach  them- 
selves to  fish.  While  so  attached  they  increase 
considerably  in  size,  and  undergo  a  distinct 
metamorphosis.  Finally  th^  deti^h  themselves, 
and  adopt  the  mode  of  life  of  the  adult. 

AV0D7V  (MuUer,  Berlm).    Chiefly  for  rheu- 


matic  pains,  toothache,  .&c.  Oil  of  rosenuuy,  90 
drops ;  oil  of  thyme,  10  drops ;  camphor,  5  grms.  ; 
spirit  of  ammonia,  12  grms.;  spirit,  60  gmis* 
(Ha^er). 

AN'OBTHE  (-dine)  [a,  priv.,  and  OBUKX,  pain, 
Gr.].  Syn.  Ano'dynus  (-dlnus),  L.;  Anodot, 
Fr. ;  SoHMBBZBTHiLBND,  Ger.  Tiukt  allays  pttin  i 
soothing;  atalg^c 

Anodynes,  i^n,  Ano'dyna  (sing.,  anoMynum), 
L. ;  Anodins,  RsMiDBS  a.,  Fr.  In  medieme  and 
pharmacy,  substances  and  agente  which  reliefre 
pain  by  lessening  the  excitability  of  nerves  or  of 
nerve-centres.  Some  (as  the  pabbgobics)  act  by 
actually  assuaging  pain ;  others  (htpnotics)  br 
inducing  sleep ;  whilst  a  third  clius  (NABOoncd) 
give  ease  by  stuxiefying  the  senses,  or  by  lessening 
the  susceptibility  to  pain.  Anodyne  medictnea 
include  opium  and  ite  alkaloids — ^morphine  and  co- 
deine, bromide  of  potassium,  cannabis  indica,  bella- 
donna and  ite  alkidoid — atropine,  hyoscyamms  and 
hyoscyamin,  stramonium,  aconite  and  aconitiDo, 
veratrum  and  veratrine,  coninm  and  conine,  lupnlos 
and  lupulin,  gelseminum,  chloroform,  ether,  and 
their  allies,  chloral  hydrate,  butyl-chloral  hydrate, 
and  camphor;  to  which  must  be  added  spiritoouB 
liquors,  wines,  and  the  stronger  varieties  of  malt 
liquor.  The  frequent  use  of  anodynes  begeto  the 
necessity  of  their  continuance. 

Anodyne  Colloid.  Take  of  hydride  of  amy],  1 
OS. ;  aconitia,  1  gr. ;  veratria^  6  g^. ;  collodion,  to  2 
oz.  Dr  M.  H.  Lackerstdbi  recommends  the  above 
as  an  anodyne  application  in  cases  of  nearalgi^ 
sciatica,  lumbago,  and  muscular  pains. 

Anodyne,  In'fiantile  (-He).  Syn,  AN0'j>xvirv 
inpan'tilb  (-tU-e),  L.  Prep.  Take  of  symp  of 
poppies,  1  o«. ;  aniseed  water,  8  o«. ;  Freaeh 
brandy,  f  oz,  (or  rectified  spirit,  i  os.) ;  calcined 
magnesia,  ^  os. ;  mix.  An  excellent  anodyne  and 
antacid  for  infants. — Doee,  A  small  teaapoanful 
as  required. 

AV0D7V1A  (din'-y'i).    Freedom  from  pain. 

AVOGEISSUS  LATIFOLIA,  Wall.  A  Uige  tree, 
common  from  the  Himalaya  to  Ceylon.  The  gam 
yielded  by  this  tree  is  extensively  used  in  doth 
printing  in  India,  and  the  leaves  in  tanning. 

AKOHA  MU&ICATA.  The  fruit  known  in  tbe 
West  Indies  as  the  Sour  Sop  is  considered  to  be  of 
a  cooling  and  agreeable  nature,  and  is  said  to  hftve 
cured  intermittento  when  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach.  A  decoction  of  the  root  is  given  in 
Guadeloupe  as  a  cure  for  fish -poisoning.  The 
Indians  believe  that  the  root  is  a  cure  for  epilep^ 
when  token  internally  in  the  form  of  a  decoction. 
The  leaves  are  commonly  thrown  into  fowl-houses 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  fowl  lice.  A  wine  is 
made  from  the  unripe  fruite,  which  is  considered 
good  for  diarrhoea  and  for  canker  of  the  mouth  in 
children.  The  leaves  applied  to  a  boil  are  said  to 
ripen  it  and  cause  it  to  burst  (Ckriity), 

AN'OREXT.  8yii,  Anobbx'ia,  L.  ;  Anobbxib, 
Fr.,  Ger.  In  patholoyy,  want  of,  or  morbidly 
diminished  appetite,  without  loathing  of  food.  It 
is  usually  symptomatic  of  other  aifections.  See 
Appbtitb,  Dtbpbpbia,  &c. 

AHOSimr  FOOT  FOWBEB  (Dr  Oeear  JB^mar, 
Vienna).  "  An  unfailing  remedv  for  sweaty  feet 
and  bad  odour  of  the  fiet."  Powered  afaun,  81 
parte;  maize  meal,  1  part  (ffayer), 

AVOSMnr    FOOT    WATBB    (Koeh),    for   a 
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ABOKABAAUOMB  (-UU-y'o'.ni.).  Frep.  Pat 
S  egga»  8  teMpoonfols  of  ragATy  and  2  small  glaaa- 
fab  of  ■bcny  <>r  manaJa  into  a  chocolate  cap, 
p2aeed  in  boiling  water  or  over  the  ftre,  and  keep 
the  Biztare  rapuily  itirred  until  it  begin*  to  rise 
and  thicken  a  Httle  ;  then  add  1  or  2  teaspoonfols 
of  ocBDge-flower  water  or  rose  water,  and  serre  it 
u^  in  irinr  glaasos  A  pleasant  ItaUan  domestic 
renedy  for  a  cold* 

AIT  (faty  Sgu.  ElCM'XT,  Fis'kzbi*}  (plz'-) ; 
Fosxi'CA,  Ii.;  FOUBMI,  Fr.;  Amiub,  Oer.; 
Smmt,  8az.  lliis  well-known  little  insect  be- 
loBga  to  the  family  Fonni"cid»»  and  the  Order 
Htiddop'txxa.  Lilce  the  bee,  it  is  a  social  animal, 
tires  in  eommimifeies  which  may  be  compared  to 
weQ-KegaJated  r^mblics,  and  b  of  three  sexea— 
male,  female,  nenter.  Those  belonging  to  the  last 
akne  labour  and  take  care  of  the  ova  and  yoonff. 
The  red  ant  contains  vouac  Acn>  (acid  of  ant^, 
aad  a  pecnEar  BSSDioirs  OIL.  Both  of  these  may 
be  obtained  by  maceration  in  rectified  s{»rit.  A 
tiacinre  ao  prepared,  and  fiaronied  with  aromaUcs, 
eooBtitatea  HolEman's  £au  di  MAOViimuTi, 
eace  greatly   esteemed  as  an  aphrodisiac    See 

FOBIOCA,  FOBMIC  AOZD,  FOBKTLB,  &C 

Asti,  Whita.  ^n^  Tkbmitib.  There  are 
several  speeiea  of  white  ant  indigenous  to  Africa, 
America,  and  tropical  Aria,  where  tiiey  are  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  all  insect  pests,  inasmuch  as 
their  enormoap  numbers  and  infinite  capacity  for 
make  it  very  difficult  to  provide 
r  ravages.  Not  only  will  they  con- 
artidea  of  food  and  clotUng,  but  are 
eqiedaDy  destmetive  to  the  woodwork  of  houses, 
oftei  devouring  the  whole  interior  of  a  beam  and 
baving  a  mere  shdl.  Creosoted  timber  is  not  so 
much  affected  by  them,  but  it  is  better  to  use  for 
bvildiB^  only  those  species  of  timber  which  they 
cannot  or  wul  not  atteck,  such  as  teak.  In  places 
mach  ii]f eated  by  them  it  is  often  necessary  to 
place  the  kgs  of  chairs  and  tables,  Ac.,  in  large 
tzm  of  water.  If  the  trays  are  kept  full  of  water 
aiaa  all  other  means  of  access  cut  off  the  plan 
is  fairly  successful,  but  it  involves  no  small  amount 
of  care  and  trouble  to  nuuntain  the  water  supply. 
Artidea  of  clothing,  woollen  and  leather  goods, 
paper,  books,  &c.,  may  be  destroyed  in  afew  hours 
by  an  invasion  of  these  insects,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly neeesaary  to  store  them  in  tin  cases,  and 
a£pt  every  posriUe  means  for  preventing  the 
access  of  the  ant.  They  are  said  to  avoid  books 
bound  in  masia  leather,  but  this  will  probably 
Bot  avafl  much  against  numbers. 

The  rate  of  jsopagation  of  the  white  ant  is 
almoet  incredible;  the  bulk  of  the  female  when 
fuDy  distended  with  eggs  (which  she  lays  at  the 
rate  of  60  a  minute,  or  86,400  per  diem)  is  said 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  20,000  or  30,000  workers. 
The  white  ant  of  Africa  builds  conical  hillocks  8 
to  10  feet  in  height,  and  very  solid  and  compact. 
Aceordinf  to  various  authors  there  are  at  least  24 
species  of  these  insects— 9  in  Africa,  9  in  America, 
2  in  Asia,  and  2  in  Europe.  Their  habits  and 
the  structure  of  their  dwellings  are  exceediuff ly 
iateiestiiig,  especially  those  of  the  fighting 
species^  Termet  hellieonu.  They  are  not  really 
ants  tk    all,  but  only  resemble  them  in  form 


and  habits.    They  belong  to  the  Nat  Ord.  Nsu* 

BOPTKKA. 

In  AMca  white  ants  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy  as  food.  They  are  collected  at  the 
swarming  season,  when  they  are  about  half  an 
inch  long  and  resemble  grains  of  rice.  The  usual 
wav  of  catching  them  is  to  break  into  the  mound, 
and  wait  till  thd  workers  come  out  to  repair  the 
damage ;  they  are  then  brushed  off  into  a  shovel. 

Ant-Idon.  Mj^rm^leon  formiearmm,  A  neuro- 
pterous  insect,  m  its  perfect  state  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  small  dragon-fly.  In  the  larva  state 
the  ant-lion  digs  conical  holes  in  the  sand,  and 
lies  in  wait  at  the  bottom  for  insects  which  may 
fall  in,  especially  ants ;  hence  its  name.  The  holes 
are  about  2  in.  deep  and  8  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
top.  The  insect  removes  the  sand  from  the  centre 
of  the  |»t  by  carrying  it  on  its  head,  which  it 
loads  with  its  fore-legs,  using  them  as  shovels. 
The  larva  state  lasts  about  two  years;  it  then 
forms  a  cocoon  of  sand,  lined  with  a  sort  of  silk, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  and  when  ex- 
panded is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  nearly 
three  inches  across  the  wings. 

ANTACID  (-tks'.Id).  8^  Avtao'idus,  L.  ; 
Ahtacidx,  Ac.,  Fr. ;  Sauebtilgbitd,  Ac,  Oer. 
An  agent  which  neutralises  acids  or  removes 
acidity.     (See  b0low,) 

ABTACTM  (UU'.kz).  Syn.  Ahtao'ida,  L.  ; 
Ah TACISB8,  Ac.,  Fr.  Medicines  used  to  counteract 
the  acidity  of  the  secretions.  The  antacids  in- 
clude potash,  soda,  lithia,  ammonia,  lime»  mag- 
nesia, and  their  carbonates,  as  well  as  the  salts 
which  these  alkalies  form  with  the  vegetable  acids, 
such  as  citrates,  acetates,  and  tartrates. 

Antacids  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those 
which  act  directly,  lessening  the  acidity  of  the 
stomach ;  and  those  which  act  remotely,  dimin- 
ishing the  acidity  of  the  urine.  The  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths,  and  their  carbonates  act  in  both 
ways,  with  the  exception  of  ammonia  uid  its 
carbonate,  which  act  directly.  Acetates,  citrates, 
and  tartrates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
act  remotely,  being  converted  into  carbonates  in 
the  blood  and  excreted  by  the  urine,  thus  dimin- 
ishing its  acidity. 

U»0i.  Excessive  acidity  of  the  stomach  may 
arise  from  either  the  secretion  of  too  acid  juice 
or  from  the  decomposition  of  the  food  when 
digestion  is  too  slow  and  imperfect.  Antacids  given 
after  meals  afford  immediate  relief  to  the  svm- 
ptoms,  but  are  often  even  more  efficacious  before 
by  preventing  it.  If  the  action  of  the  bowels  be 
regalar  soda  is  preferable;  but  lime  should  be 
used  if  they  are  relaxed,  and  magnesia  if  there  is 
a  tendency  to  constipation. 

Remote  antacids  are  useful  in  diminishing  the 
addity  of  the  urine  in  certain  diseases  or  the 
urinary  organs,  and  to  prevent  the  deposition  of 
uric  acid  and  gravel  or  calculus  in  gouty  persons. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  DBU08.  Physiological  ex- 
perlment  has  shown  that  certain  drugs  possess 
the  property  of  antagonising  the  effects  of  certain 
oUier  6mg%;  that  is  to  say,  of  producing  the 
contrary  result.  The  best  examples  of  this  are 
physostigmine  and  atropine,  atropine  and  pmssio 
acid,  atropine  and  muscarin,  chloral  and  strych- 
nine. Unfortunately  this  physiological  antagonism 
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exktB  only  witlun  very  narrow  limits,  and  the 
hopes  that  it  might  prove  useful  as  the  hasis  of 
a  method  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  hy 
these  drugs  have  only  been  realised  in  a  very 
limited  degree. 

ABTAimCS  (-UUO.  Syn.  AVTAL'aiOA,  L. 
Medicines  which  relieve  pain ;  anodynes. 

AVTALlCALnrES  (&nt'&r.k&-]inz).  Syn,  Ant- 
alkali'ka,  L.  Agents  or  medicines  which 
correct  alkalinity.  All  the  acids  except  the 
carbonic  are  antalkaline. 

AHTE-.  In  composition,  before,  contrary, 
opposite;  generally  in  the  first  sense.    See  Anti-. 

AVTHSLMIHTICS.  [Gr.  anti,  against;  and 
elmis,  a  worm.]  Medicines  which  kill  or  expel 
worms  from  the  intestines. 

The  principal  anthelmintics  are:  Oil  of  male 
fern,  kamala,  kousso,  oil  of  turpentine,  pome- 
granate root  bark,  worm-seed  and  its  active  prin- 
ciple santonin,  areca  nut,  mucuna,  rue,  and  dnistic 
purgatives.  As  purgatives  only  expel  the  worms, 
they  are  called  vermifuges;  whilst  the  other 
anthelmintics  which  kill  the  worms  are  called 
vermicides.    See  Wosmb. 

AVTHEKIS  VOBILIS.    See  Chamomixb. 

AHTHOKTAV.  Syn.  Svc&TlB  Yi'oLiB  fbb- 
paba'tus,  L.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  sweet 
or  purple  violet  (Viola  odora'ta,  Linn.),  de- 
fecated, gently  heated  in  glass  or  earthenware 
to  192°  F.,  then  skimmed,  cooled,  and  filtered; 
a  little  rectified  spirit  is  next  added,  and  the 
following  day  the  whole  is  again  filtered.  It  must 
be  kept  well  corked,  and  in  a  cool  situation. 

Uses,  4'e.  Chiefly  to  make  syrup  of  violets, 
to  colour  and  flavour  liqueurs,  and  as  a  chemical 
test.  The  London  druggists  obtain  it  principally 
from  Lincolnshire. 

AVTHOKTIA  BET£  {Curtis).  [From  &vOo^, 
a  flower;  and  fivXa,  a  fly.]  The  mangel- 
wurzel  fly.  The  attack  of  this  Anikomyia- 
upon  mangel-wurzel  plants  appears  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  It  was  hardly  known  to 
farmers  until  1876,  though  Curtis  describes  it  in 
'  Farm  Insects '  in  1859,  and  states  that  specimens 
of  its  maggots  were  shown  him  as  taken  from 
leaves  of  a  mangel-wurzel  plant  in  Surrey. 

In  1878  a  good  deal  of  mischief  was  caused  by 
this  insect  in  various  parts  of  England.    In  1879 
the  mischief  was  intensified,  and  extended  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  in  1880  it  was  worse, 
so  that  in  some  districts  serious  losses  were  sus- 
tained by  cultivators  of  mangel<^nirzel,  which  has 
become  such  an  important  crop  to  stock  and 
sheep  breeders.     During  the  last  six  seasons  it 
has  been  more  or  less  troublesome.     In   some 
cases  the  leaves  of   mangel  plants  have  been 
attacked  so  early  and  so  extrasively,  that  the 
crop  was  reduced  almost  to  nothing.     As  an 
instonce  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  large  field 
in  Kent  was  sown  with  mangels,  and  the  plants 
were  well  established  and  fit  ror  singling  early  in 
June.    Directly  after  this  operation  they  showed 
symptoms  of  nagging,  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  maggots  in  the  leaves.     Maggots 
were  found  in  quantities,  and  the  leaves  were 
much  blistered,  and  had  a  whitish,  unnatural  look, 
plainly  seen  at  some  distance.      Many  of  the 
plants  came  to  nothing.    A  few  developed  roots, 
misshapen  and  stunted.     It  would  have  paid 


better  to  plough  up  the  whole,  and  pat  in  late 
swedes. 

In  several  parts  of  the  country  it  was  noiioed 
that  the  largpe  leaves  of  mangels  with  fiair-rased 
roots  were  much  scarred  by  the  action  of  the 
maggots,  which  were  evidently  affecting  mate- 
rially the  progress  of  the  plants.  These  bad 
struggled  on  as  long  as  they  could,  assisted  by  the 
good  manuring  they  had  received,  but  were  gettan^ 
the  worst  of  the  struggle.  The  attack  had  not 
been  commenced  until  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
this  of  course  gave  the  plants  some  advantage. 
Where  the  maggots  appeared  at  the  time  of 
singling,  and  remained  and  multiplied,  there  was 
but  a  poor  prospect  of  a  crop.  In  a  small  field  in 
Sussex  the  appearance  of  the  mangel  plants  upon 
it  in  July  was  most  remarkable.  They  seemed  as 
if  they  were  covered  with  hoar-frost,  which  glis- 
tened in  the  sunshine.  A  labourer  remarked  that 
they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  '  fireblasted.'  A 
Hampshire  farmer  estimated  his  losses  from  the 
Anthomyia  beta  in  1881  at  £100 ;  and  another  in 
Derbyshire  wrote  that  he  considered  he  was  quite 
120  tons  of  mangel  short,  which  according  to  his 
estimate  was  eqiml  to  a  loss  of  at  least  £100.  A 
landowner,  farming  his  own  land  in  Essex,  re- 
ported that  the  worst  attack  he  ever  had  was  in 
1879,  the  memorable  wet  season,  when  the 
maggots  were  discovered  first  on  the  6th  of  Jane 
upon  the  very  youuff  plants.  He  ploughed  up  six 
acres,  and  would  have  done  better  if  he  had 
treated  16  acres  more  in  a  similar  manner,  for 
their  total  yield  was  only  about  40  tons  of  small 
badly-shaped  roots. 

Ealtenberg  says  that  this  insect  is  known  in 
Qermany  as  living  in  tbe  leaves  of  mangel- 
wurzel.  Nordlinger  speaks  of  a  species  of  ^a- 
thon^fia  attacking  beet  plants  in  Qermany,  which 
resembles  Anthon^ia  oonformis.  Fallen  ('IHe 
Kleinen  Feinde  der  Landwirthschaft,'  von  Dr 
H.  Nordlinger,  page  556).  Linter  relates  that  an 
Anthomyia,  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  English 
species,  is  found  in  beet  leaves  in  America.  It  is 
well  known  in  France  as  destructive  to  heet 
plants. 

Life  History.  The  Anthomyia  hetm  is  a  species 
of  the  genus  Anthomyia,  of  the  large  family 
Musoid€B. 

The  fly  is  about  the  size  of  a  house-fly,  nearly 
the  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  little  more  than 
half  an  inch  across  the  wings.  Its  main  colour  is 
dark  grey;  the  thighs,  or  femons,  and  the  last 
joints  of  the  less  are  black.  The  shanks,  or  tibiae, 
are  shiny  black ;  while  the  feelers,  or  palpi,  are 
yellow. 

It  appears  very  earl^  in  the  spring,  and  places 
egg^  upon  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  mangel 
plants.^  These  eggs  are  white,  and  almost  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  with  delicate  reticulations  or  net- 
work upon  them.  They  are  placed  in  groups  of 
two,  three,  and  four. 

Though  very  tiny,  they  can  easily  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  standing  on  their  ends  upon  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  As  many  as  forty  eggs 
have  been  seen  upon  a  single  leaf.  Jn  a  few  days 
the  maggot  creeps  forth  from  the  egg,  and  bores 
at  once  into  the  cuticle,  making  its  way  into  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  leaf  upon  which  it  lives,  moving 
on  as  the  food  near  it  gets  exhausted.  It  is  by  no 
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nmuaal  to  flnd  two  ormore  maggots  in  on« 
\nmw.  It  is  jeUowish,  or  what  may  be  datcribed 
M  dirty  fdhom,  without  legs,  about  four  lines  long, 
with  tlie  foco-pait  of  the  body  pointed,  and  tbe 
Under  pait  thick.  The  segments  ai«  not  dearly 
dc6aeiL  Its  jaws  are  ext^ided  so  as  to  form  an 
idmirable  instrament  for  cutting  the  leaf  Ussoes, 
not  nnlike  a  pair  of  sogar-entters. 

Papatioo  takes  plaee  in  a  month  or  nz  weeks. 
Some  of  the  maggots  £dl  to  the  ground,  and  are 
tmasCDrmed  nnder  its  surface,  while  the  transf or- 
■stion  of  others  ia  accomplished  within  the  mines 
or  boRows  made  by  the  maggots  in  the  leaves. 
IGsi  Ormerod  holds  that  **  they  pupate  more  com- 
Bonlyinthe  ground"  ('A  lunoal  of  Injurious 
lassets'),  and  this  is  the  experience  of  other 
oiaarerB  who  hnro  noted  that  the  maggots  sud- 
deuiy  disappear  from  the  leaves. 

Tbere  are  at  least  two  broods,  or  generations, 
daring  the  snnuiftsr.  In  some  cases  there  are  three, 
or  even  more  broods  when  the  conditions  of 
weather  aie  entirely  fsTourable.  The  flies  come 
forth  from  the  pupsB  of  the  summer  broods  in 
sbont  twelve  days.  The  pnpn  of  the  last  broods 
pass  the  winter  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  de- 
csyi^  leaves  and  manure.  Mixens  of  farmyard 
Bsnor^  that  is  to  say,  old  miiens,  as  well  as  com* 
port  heaps  which  have  lain  for  some  time,  are 
iSsTOoraUe  places  for  the  pups  of  tbii  species  of 
JaOomjfia.  Westwood  says  that  this  "species 
of  the  genua  AmiMomj^  and  the  allied  genera 
ondago  their  transformations  in  rotten  ve^taUe 
mstter,  or  in  manure,  excrement,  Ac."  (*  An  Intro- 
dnetkm  to  the  Modem  Classiilcation  of  Insects'). 
Tbe  Amihomtjfia  hHm  deposits  its  eggs  upon  phmts 
of  tiie  (hfuaroidm  and  Oiekoriaeim,  as  some  of  the 
thiitles  {Oardmtui),  sow-thistUs  {8oueim9),  and 
dsadelioQ  {Ttirturaeum),  and  others,  as  well  as 
upon  the  mangel-wunel  and  beet  plants.  These 
weeds  are  alwrays  to  be  found  upon  old  mixens 
and  compost  heaps,  which  thus  serve  as  breeding- 
piscfls  of  the  ^fiMofl^  hetm, 

JVseealioa.  All  the  leaves  of  mangel-wurzel 
pbats  in  flelde  that  have  been  infested  should  be 
voy  carefully  collected  after  'topping  and  tail- 
tn^,'  and  burnt,  or  put  into  actively  heating 
Bixens.  They  must  in  no  circumstances  be  1^  in 
hmps  on  the  outsides  of  fields,  or  be  thrown  upon 
laixens  and  oompost  heaps,  or  taken  into  yards. 
Xsay  cultivators  of  this  plant  strip  the  greater 
part  of  the  leaves  during  the  summer,  and  carry 
them  into  yards  and  pa^ures  for  cattle,  thinking 
that  the  roots  become  larger  if  deprived  of  the 
moroes  of  food  supply  from  the  air.  Leaves  of 
plinti  attacked  by  the  Anihomjfia  should  on  no 
■Mount  be  carried  into  pastures.  If  they  are  taken 
into  yards  care  must  be  taken  that  all  pieces  not 
oonsumed  should  be  suljected  to  mixen  heat. 

In  the  ordfaiary  course  of  farming  the  land 
v  ploughed  directly  after  the  crop  is  teken  off,  so 
thst  ifc  may  be  oondnded  that  the  pupe  just  under 
the  snrfisce  would  be  deeply  buned.  As  a  rule, 
wheat  is  put  in  after  mangel-wunel.  But  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  land  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
nsta  uncfopped  during  the  winter,  especiaUy  if  it 
be  rttff  land,  and  pwughed  again  before  it  is 
cropped  in  the  spring.  Tms  woura  be  a  fhtal  action 
■fker  a  bad  attack,  as  the  pup«  would  be  turned 
vp  to  the  light  and  air,  and,  being  transformed. 


would  fly  to  the  nearest  mangel«wiinel  plaati,  or 
to  the  nearest  composite  plants  of  their  aflectlons, 
and  perpetuate  their  species. 

Not  only  is  this  insect  bred  and  reared  upon  old 
mixens  and  compost  heaps,  and  flies  from  these  to 
fields  of  mangel-wunel,  but  it  may  very  poosiblv 
be  conveyed  in  pupal  guiM  to  where  mangel- 
wunel  is  to  be  planted,  with  the  manure,  and 
though  this  is  ploughed  in,  some  of  it  may  be  torn 
up  l^  the  horse  hoes,  and  the  fly  allowed  thereby 
to  be  evolved. 

Mixens  should  be  kept  tamed  so  that  no  weeds 
may  grow  upon  them,  and  fiurms  and  their  outsides 
kept  free  from  weeds  as  far  as  possible. 

RemediM,  Applications  of  lime  or  soot  or  guano 
are  not  very  eficacioos,  because  the  larva  are  under 
the  leaves.  Washing  the  plants  with  quassia  and  soft 
soap  by  means  of  large  garden  engines,  as  used  for 
hop  wsshing,  with  long  flexible  hose,  which  can  be 
directed  under  and  aU  over  the  plants,  h«s  been 
adopted  with  success.  (The  ordinarv  hop-washing 
engine,  costing  about  £7  lOf.,  would  be  avaikble 
until  the  plants  got  too  high,  as  it  could  be  taken 
over  a  driU  of  plants.  If  it  were  necessary  to  wash 
plants  when  high,  a  long,  narrow  engine  might  be 
easilv  oontriv^  to  go  between  the  driUs).  It 
should  be  done  dirwtly  there  is  any  sign  of 
an  attack.  Paraffin  or  petroleum  washes  are 
also  useful,  but  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  soft 
soap  with  either  of  these  oils,  to  flx  the  wash 
upon  the  leaves.  A  composiUon  is  made  by 
American  agriculturists,  recommended  by  prac- 
tical entomologists,  of  2  galls,  of  petroleum  or 
paraffin  oil  to  1  gaU.  of  fi>iUng  or  hot  water  in 
which  i  lb.  of  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved. 
This  requires  to  be  well  stirred  together  for  some 
time,  and  diluted  with  at  least  nine  times  its  bulk 
of  water.  A  more  suitable  wash  would  be  from 
6  lbs.  to  7  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  and  !§  galls,  or  1  gall, 
of  panffin  or  petroleum  oil,  to  100  galls,  of  water. 
But  there  can  be  nothing  better  than  a  mixture 
of  5  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  6  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  of 
quassia,  with  100  galls,  of  water. 

Stimulating  manures  should  be  applied  to 
mangel-wunel  plants  attacked  by  this  fly.  Nitrate 
of  s^a  put  on  at  the  nte  of  If  cwt  per  acre  is 
very  efficacious.  A  farmer  in  Kent,  whose  plants 
were  infested,  dressed  them  on  the  20th  of  June 
with  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  i|gAin  on  the 
20th  of  July  with  another  cwt.  This  dressing 
forced  a  strong  growth  of  leaves,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved,  saved  his  cr^. 

ANTHOMTIA  CXPAItUM,  BaueU  leepa,  or 
eepa,  an  onion].  The  onion  fly.  It  might  be 
considered  that  the  strong  flavour  of  onions  would 
effectually  safegusrd  them  against  the  onslaughts 
of  insects.  But  even  onions  are  not  exempt  m>m 
the  evils  to  which  all  vegetation  appean  liable, 
and  they  have  their  special  enemy  in  the  shape  ai 
a  little  maggot,  bom  of  a  small  fly,  which  pene- 
trates into  the  verv  hearts  of  their  bulbs  and 
feeds  upon  their  vital  parts,  at  the  ssme  time 
making  them  rotten  and  unflt  for  storing. 

Onions  are  important  vegetables  to  every  cot- 
tager, imparting  an  appetising  flavour  to  his  most 
humble  fare,  and  no  garden  is  without  them. 
They  sre  also  cultivated  to  every  large  extent  by 
acres  in  the  market  gardens  and  market-garden 
farms  in  various  distncts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
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and  are  most  profitable  in  some  seasons  ('  Tbe  Re- 
port upon  the  Market  Qarden  and  Market  Garden 
Farm  Competition,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Eilbum  in  1879/ 
by  Charles  Whitehead,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.).  Onions 
are  yery  largely  grown  in  Bedfordshire,  whose  soil 
suits  them  particularly  well,  and  in  Lancashire,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  places.  Curtis  speaks  of  this 
fly  in  his '  Farm  Insects,'  and  Professor  Westwood 
•has  described  it  in  the '  Gardeners'  Magazine ; '  but 
since  these  dates  the  injuries  caused  by  it  have 
become  greatly  intensified,  and  since  1876  there 
have  been  many  outcries  concerning  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  indications  of  the  attack  are  the 
flagging  and  yellowners  of  the  leayee,  and  evident 
unhealthiness  of  the  whole  plant.  Mildew  often 
appeaili,  caused  by  the  fungus  Peronotpora  Sehlei- 
deniana,  which,  like  many  other  fungi,  fastens 
upon  plants  that  are  unable  to  resist  its  attack  or 
to  grow  away  from  it.  Upon  endeavouring  to  pull 
up  a  bulb  the  leaves  come  off  easily  in  the  hand, 
at  least  when  the  injury  is  in  an  advanced  stage. 
The  bulbs  in  many  cases  show  signs  of  decay,  and 
small  maggots  will  be  found  within  them.  Some- 
times the  inside  of  the  bulb  has  been  almost 
entirely  eaten  away  by  the  maggots.  Some- 
times it  is  a  mass  of  rotten  matter.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  bulbs  which  are  stored,  not 
having  much  outward  indication  of  being  infested, 
decay  rapidly  in  the  store-rooms  irom  previous 
injuries. 

The  Anthomyia  ceparum  is  known  in  Germany. 
Kdllar  says  that  it  does  great  damage  among  the 
white  onions,  so  that  it  often  destroys  the  whole 
crop  ('  Katurgeschichte  der  sch&dlichen  Insekten,* 
1887).  Kaltenbach  relates  that  he  saw  whole  fields 
of  onions  devastated  by  this  insect.  In  France  it 
is  equally  destructive.  Professor  Lintner  reports 
that  it  is  very  troublesome  to  onion  plants  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  was  introduced  from 
Europe  ('  Report  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,'  1882),  as  so  many  injurious 
insects  have  been,  with  fruits,  grasses,  cereals,  and 
garden  vegpetables,  nearly  aJl  of  which  are  of 
foreign  importation. 

L^B  History.  The  onion  fly  is  of  the  Order 
DiPTBBA,  the  family  Muscida,  and  the  genus 
Anthomyia, 

It  has  been  found  that  there  are  at  least  two 
species  of  this  genus  Anihomyia  which  attack 
onions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  and 
America,  viz.  this,  the  Anthom%fia  eeparum,  and 
another  very  similar,  knoy^n  aaAnthomyiapla^ra, 
This  was  identified  by  Mr  Meade,  to  whom  speci- 
mens of  larvsB  taken  from  onion  bulbs  were  sent 
by  Miss  Ormerod  and  Professor  Lintner.  It  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  describe  this  latter  fly, 
as  it  is  in  essentials  so  like  Anthorngfia  ceparwi^ 
as  well  as  in  its  habitB  and  modes  of  attack.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  methods  of  egg-lay ing»  and  that  the  AnthO' 
myia  ceparum  places  its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  bulbs,  while  the  Anthomyia  platura  puts  them 
upon  the  junction  between  tbe  leaves  and  the  bulb 
close  to  the  ground,  and  upon  the  bulbs  when 
formed.  This  has  not  been  verified  in  any  way. 
Curtis  is  the  only  authority  for  tbe  statement 
tiiat  the  eggs  of  an  onion  fly  are  deposited  upon 


the  leaves.  All  other  writers  state  that  the  eggs 
of  onion  flies  are  put  on  the  plant  close  to  tbe 
ground. 

The  fly  is  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Its  wing 
expanse  is  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  The  female 
is  of  a  grey  colour  or  reddish  grey,  with  whitiah 
face  and  pale  grey  wings.  The  male  insect  is 
rather  darker  than  the  female.  The  eggs,  white 
and  oval,  are  first  laid  towards  the  end  of  ApriL 
Each  female  lays  a  considerable  number,  but  does 
not  put  more  than  five  or  six  upon  a  plant.  At 
this  time,  the  onion  plants  being  small  and  not 
yet  bulbed,  the  eggs  are  placed  in  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf  on  the  neck  of  the  bulb,  close  to  the 
ground.  Afterwards,  when  the  bulb  is  formed. 
they  are  placed  directly  upon  it.  In  the  course  of 
six  or  seven  days  larv®  or  maggots  or  hatched, 
and  burrow  down  into  the  stem,  or  into  the  bolb 
if  formed.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  plant 
one  larva  is  sufficient  to  irretrievably  damage 
it.  As  many  as  eight  maggots  have  been  found 
in  bulbs  of  some  size  which  they  had  utterly 
ruined. 

The  larva  or  maggot  is  about  four  lines,  tbe 
third  of  an  inch,  in  length.  It  is  somewhat  oorved 
in  shape,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  terminating 
in  a  sharp  point.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  hooks  for  cutting  the  food.  The  lower 
end  of  its  body  is  squared  oft,  and  has  eight  pro- 
jecting points  upon  it.  It  is  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  and  has  no  leffs.  In  14  days  the  lanrm 
begins  to  change,  and  is  shortly  covered  with  a 
chestnut-coloured  skin  or  puparium.  From  thia 
the  fly  emerges  in  about  a  fortnight  in  the  case  of 
the  summer  broods. 

Pupation  takes  place  both  in  the  g^und  and  in 
the  bulbs.  The  puparia  are  frequently  seen 
within  these.  The  winter  is  passed  in  the 
puparium  in  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  stored 
bulbs. 

PreoenHon*  Where  onions  are  sown  in  rows  or 
drills — and  they  should  always  be  sown  in  tbia 
manner  when  there  is  any  fear  of  the  attack  of 
this  insect — ^they  should  be  earthed  up  slightly  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  established.  This  may  be 
done  with  a  light  hoe.  By  this  means  the  flies 
are  prevented  from  placing  eggs  upon  that  part  of 
the  plant  which  they  instinctively  select.  Miss 
Ormerod  savs,  with  regard  to  this  earthing  np, 
"  In  personal  experiment  I  find  that  any  measures 
which  will  preserve  the  bulb  from  being  exposed 
above  ground,  or  which  will  bury  it  again  up  to 
the  neck  if  exposed  in  hoeing,  are  ver^  serviceable" 
('Report  on  Observations  of  Injurious  Insects' 
for  1888). 

Where  onions  are  extensively  grown,  if  the 
horse  hoe  is  used  the  earth  is  often  moved  away 
iVom  the  plants.  Earthing  should  follow  this 
operation.  This  may  be  done  by  a  very  light 
mould  plough,  or  boards  nailed  together  in  a  V 
shape,  if  the  drills  are  evenly  set,  after  the  plants 
have  attained  a  considerable  size. 

As  the  pupe,  or  many  of  them,  are  in  the 
ground  after  an  attack,  it  is  desirable  to  plough 
up  the  land  deeply  and  give  it  a  good  dressing  of 
lime.  Onions  should  not  be  grown,  the  next 
season  near  infested  fields. 

RtmediM,  Soot,  or  guano  finely  powdered,  has 
been  efficacious  in  checking  this  insect,  espedally 
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'^  hmwj  whownn  have  foQoired  the  application. 
Wukiag  tiie  pfauita  Is  a  DMfal  remedy,  either 
v^ih  pBimfiB  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  4 
pniti  to  25  gaUa.  of  water,  or  with  an  infusion  of 
U  lbs.  of  qoaasia  In  100  galls,  of  water,  and  3 
u»>  of  soft  80^.  This  may  he  done  with 
Spvden  engines  with  hose,  having  rose,  spray, 
<*  P>Mn  j«ts  directed  into  the  ground  dose 
sraond  the  plants.  (The  ordinary  hop-washing 
engine  will  go  easily  down  orer  the  drills  of 
tboepisnts.) 

^ptoscertsinpointitmighthensefal  to  poll 
sp  and  take  away  phmts  that  are  seen  to  be  In- 
Mad  hy  their  sickly  appearance.  Upon  large 
Inadilis  of  omons  this  would  prohably  be  almost 
"■pnctiesble  ('Beporti  on  Insects  iniurions  to 
Onpt,  by  Charles  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.8.). 

AnKOVOKUB  FOKOBini  \Cmrth),  ftom 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  living  in  flowers. 
(^n^  pomonun,  linn.  The  Apple  Blossom 
WeeriL  The  serious  destruction  to  the  apple 
crap  in  eertain  seasons  by  this  tiny  weevil  is  hardly 
n^Kaed;  or  at  least  is  genoraUy  attributed  to 
otbCT  canes,  as  the  weather,  for  instance,  and 
■odM  and  saw-flies.  In  seasons  in  which  the  de- 
'^^tawit  sad  growth  of  the  apple  bloswnns  are 
ntnded  by  cold  nights  and  white  frost  this  insect 
^  gi«at  opportonities,  and  does  not  fail  to  avail 
itKlf  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
^l<>"oiBs  come  out  quickly,  and  fructification  and 
the  formation  of  the  apples  follow  on  without  let 
or  loodranee,  mnch  of  the  risk  is  diminished  be- 
awe  it  takes  some  time  for  the  eggs  of  the  weevil 
^  btteh  after  bong  placed  upon  the  buds,  and 
tbe  nort  important  harm  is  occasioned  in  the  early 
^■gcs  of  the  blossoms.  Also  when  the  petals  ex- 
ptad  the  larvas  of  the  weevils  are  deprived  of 
nKemry  shelter  from  snnsbine,  wet,  cold,  and 
pmibU  white  frosts,  and  are  unable  to  pursue  their 
wilcoinies. 

Upon  apple  trees  infested  with  the  Anikonomm9 
it  viU  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  blossoms  are 
^^  expanded  with  the  petals  lying  flat  and  pre- 
Pvmg  to  drop,  with  the  yonng  fruit  already 
^lof^.  Others  have  the  petals  still  erect,  and 
P'CKnrmg  in  a  degree  their  original  balloon  shape, 
^tthe  tame  time  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
i^l°vonu  have  a  slightly  withered  appearance,  and 
vpQu  pulling  away  their  petals  a  white  maggot 
^  1)6  found  buried  in  the  stamens,  whose  tops  it 
ou  tlresdy  devoured.  Later  on  the  petals  be- 
come shrivelled  up  and  collapse  entirely,  showing 
\^  ^  pirtilSf  stamens,  ana  style  have  all  been 
cwued  oat,  and  the  circular  base  of  the  calyx  left 
deui  and  bare  by  the  maggot,  which,  however,  has 
noiihed. 

Af  many  as  40%  of  the  apple  blossoms  have 
KRL  completely  destn^ed  in  tiiis  way  by  the 
^■AosMMs  in  years  fovourable  to  its  work.  It 
my  be  found  every  sprinff-time  in  every  orchard 
*nd  garden  more  or  less  abundantly.  No  sorts  of 
"PPlB  trees  seem  to  be  spared.  Karly  sorts  and 
^«iorU  sre  both  equally  liable  to  be  atUcked,  as 
^<^  u  t  steady  succession  of  egg-layiog  weevils 
^roD  the  time  when  the  Jane  eatings,  Gladstones, 
^Keswick  Codlings  begin  to  bloom  to  the  date 
vnen  the  Russets,  Nonpareils,  and  other  late  kiads 
•»  in  fall  wealth  of  blossom, 

^ow  and  then,  and  especially  when  the  apple 


blossoms  hang  a  long  while,  the  crop  In  the  apple 
orchards  of  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Here- 
fbrdshire,  and  Worcestershire  is  materially  re- 
duced by  the  operations  of  the  apple  blossom 
weevil. 

To  show  the  difllculties  in  the  way  of  spple 
blossoms  coming  to  perfect  maturity,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  one  cluster  of  four  blossoms  upon  a 
Blenheim  Orange  apple  tree,  in  a  sheltered  well- 
managed  grass  orchtfd  facing  south,  no  less  than 
four  liferent  and  destructive  insects  were  found. 
Within  one  were  the  caterpillars  of  the  Winter 
Moth.  In  another  were  the  web-surrounded 
larvsB  of  the  Ermine  Moth.  Deep  in  the  stamens 
of  a  third  revelled  the  curled-up  maggot  of  the 
Apple  Weevil,  while  the  fourth  showed  that  the 
Brmine  Moth  and  the  Amihmnwmt  had  arranged 
a  'happy  family.'  This  was  on  the  16th  May, 
and  it  was  clear  from  the  condition  of  the  rust- 
tinged  blossom  that  the  maggots  of  the  Amik<mo' 
mma  would  soon  put  on  the  chrysalis  state.  On 
the  18th  of  May  pupss  were  formed  among  the 
AShriw  of  the  flowers  enshrouded  in  the  decaying 
petals  (1886). 

French  fruit  growers  suffer  many  things  from 
the  apple  weevil.  They  also  complain  that, 
though  this  insect  preys  upon  pear  trees  when  it 
cannot  find  apple  trees,  there  is  another  species 
which  is  only  seen  upon  pear  trees.  M.  Rendu 
confirms  this,  remarking  that  another  Jnikomomus 
than  that  of  the  apple  tree  is  frequently  found  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  also  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  but  is  not  so  common  there  as  near  Paris 
('Les  Insectes  nubibles  k  rAgriculture,'  per  V. 
Rendu,  Inspecteur-G^^ral  piionoraire]  de  I'Agri- 
culture.     Paris,  1876). 

IA/§  ffistaty.  Belonging  to  the  Order  Coixov- 
TWMA,  an  order  abounding  with  strange  insects  of 
all  sixes,  sbapen,  and  extraordinary  habits,  the 
AiUhonotmu  ^morum  is  placed  in  the  numerous 
family  Oureuliomd^.  Although  the  author  of  a 
large  amount  of  harm  and  entailing  much  loss 
upon  cultivators,  it  is  very  small,  as  so  many  of 
the  worst  pests  are,  measuring  only  about  two 
lines  or  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  including 
its  abnormally  prolonged  snout  or  rostrum.  It  is 
brown  in  colour,  and  may  be  identified  at  once  by 
a  peculiar  V-shaped  mark  upon  the  middle  of  its 
elvtra  or  wing-cases.  The  six  legs  are  rusty  red, 
with  a  dark  band  around  each  of  them.  From 
the  black  head  of  the  weevil  proceeds  a  long 
rostrum,  somewhat  curved  and  rather  wider  at 
the  extremity,  spatulate  or  spoon-shaped.  Im- 
mediately at  the  base  of  this  are  the  eyes ;  and 
about  halfway  up  the  rostrum  are  the  very 
peculiar  antenna  with  elbows  or  joints,  and  whose 
tips,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  have  pro- 
nounced club-shaped  ends. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  have  power,  forth 
come  the  weevils  in  shoals  from  their  winter 
hiding-places  under  the  bark  of  the  apple  trees,  or 
under  the  clods  and  stones  and  rubbish  near  them, 
and  proceed  to  pair.  When  the  weather  is  calm 
and  warm  the  females  fly  and  crawl  to  the  still 
undeveloped  apple  blossoms,  in  which,  after  a 
very  carnal  scrutiny  as  to  what  may  be  a  proper 
receptacle  for  their  eggs,  they  bore  holes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  developing  calyces.  Into  each 
<rf  these  holes  a  single  egg  is  placed,  being  pushed 
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as  far  as  possible  into  the  heart  of  the  bud  in  the 
midst  of  the  group  of  pistils  and  stamens,  by 
means  of  the  rostrum.  During  this  operation  the 
long  flexible  antenna  play  an  important  part, 
serving  as  g^des  and  measures  of  distances. 
Some  entomologists  aver  that  the  hole  is  fastened 
up  again  by  the  weevil  in  some  way.  This  has 
not  been  personally  confirmed.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  visible 
aperture,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  little 
orifice  may  have  been  closed  by  the  weevil,  or 
by  the  natural  reintegration  ca  the  succulent 
substance. 

Each  female  lays  many  eggs,  but  only  one  in 
each  bud.  In  about  seven  days  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  larvie  or  maggots  begin  at  once 
to  devour  all  around  them.  Tl^  larva  is  at  first 
quite  white,  then  it  assumes  a  creamy  coloured  hue 
as  it  gets  towards  maturity  or  the  end  of  its 
larval  state,  which  is  between  eleven  and  fourteen 
davs,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  the  food, 
being  nearly  two  fines  long.  It  lies  curled  up  in 
the  form  of  a  bow,  and  has  no  feet,  moving  itself 
slowly  by  means  of  pointed  tubercles  upon  the 
fourth  and  eighth  following  segments  of  its  body, 
as  Westwood  shows  in  his  'Introduction  to  the 
Modem  Classification  of  Insects.' 

The  pupa  is  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  beetles  and 
weevils  generally^  an  inanimate  shadowy  repre- 
sentation of  the  coming  imago,  and  the  trans- 
formation is  consumm^ed  in  six  or  seven  days. 
Having  remained  quiet  for  a  few  hours  the 
regenerated  weevil  betakes  itself  to  the  foliage 
of  the  apple  trees,  and  feeds  thereupon  until  the 
autumn,  when  it  retires  to  crannies  in  the  bark  or 
to  safe  retreats  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  stones,  or  clods. 

FrmeiUion^  Most  difficult  it  is  to  devise  effec- 
tual methods  of  checking  and  preventing  these 
very  tiny  creatures,  endued  as  they  are  with  double 
means  of  locomotion,  and  taking  up  their  quarters 
in  the  hearts  of  the  buds,  fVom  which  they  cannot 
be  dislodg^.  After  a  bad  attack  the  bodies  and 
limbs  of  the  apple  trees  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  forks  should  be  weU  scraped  and  washed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  wash  and  paraffin  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pint  of  oil  to  one  gallon  of  wash, 
well  stirred  together,  and  well  brushed  in.  A 
little  soft  soap,  or  size,  might  be  added  to  make 
the  composition  adhere  to  the  bark.  Carbolic 
acid  may  be  used  for  paraffin  in  the  proportion  of 
a  pint  to  five  gallons  of  wash.  A  capitiJ  mixture 
of  soft  soap  and  petroleum  has  been  made  lately. 
This  composition  is  obtainable  in  the  Kent  hop 
districts  (C  W.).  It  has  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream,  and  is  valuable  either  for  brushing  into 
trees,  slightly  diluted,  or  for  application  in  a 
much  diluted  form  by  means  of  syringes  or 
engines.  At  the  same  time  it  is  deairable  to  keep 
the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  free  from 
lichens  and  mossy  groi^hs,  and  for  this  quicklime 
should  be  thrown  all  over  the  trees  upon  a  foggy 
day  in  the  early  winter,  as  has  been  recommended 
in  other  monographs. 

It  is  most  desirable  to  keep  the  grass  very  short 
aU  round  the  trees  in  orchards,  either  fed  close  by 
sheep  or  brushed  off,  and  to  remove  all  stones, 
rubbish,  and  weeds.  With  regard  to  apple  trees 
upon  cultivated  land,  th^  should  be  dug  round 


deeply  in  the  late  autumn,  and  hoed  deeplv  in  the 
early  spring  with  lime,  lime  ashes,  or  earth,  ashes 
or  sawdust  steeped  in  paraffin  oil  or  carbolic  add, 
dug  or  hoed  in. 

Bemedies.  No  practical  remedies  can  be  sag- 
gested  for  adoption  in  the  case  of  orchards  and 
plantations.  In  gardens  it  might  be  possible  to 
dislodge  the  beetles  before  they  could  lay  eggs  by 
shaking  espaliers,  half-standards,  bush  trees,  and 
cordons. 

Fortunately  these  weevils  are  very  subject  to 
be  attacked  by  a  parasite  known  as  Pimpla  pO' 
morum,  of  the  family  of  Ichneumonidss,  and  hy 
another  species  of  Braeon  of  the  same  £unily, 
which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  larve  ('  Repofrta 
on  Insects  Ii\jurious  to  Crops,'  by  Charles  White- 
head, Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

AV'TEOlTf 'S  FIRE,  Saint  (-to-nlz).    See  Srt- 

8IPBLAB. 

AVTHOBENZ  (Dr  HeMM,  Berlin).  General  tonic 
and  anodyne  balsam.  Oil  of  cloves,  4  parts;  oil 
of  geranium,  2  parts;  pine-apple  essence,  I  part; 
spirit,    50   parte;    coloured    with  alkanet    root 

AVTHAACEHS.  C)4Hio.  This  hydrocarbon  ez- 
iste  in  the  high-boiling  portion  of  coal-tar. 

It  was  discovered  in  1832  by  Dumas  and  Laurent, 
and  described  as  para-naphthalene.  In  1887 
Friteche  found  that  it  occuned  in  coal-tar,  and  In 
1868  Qraebe  and  Liebermann  (*  BerL  Berichte,' 
1868,  p.  49)  proved  that  alizarin  could  be  ob- 
teined  synthetically  from  it.    See  Alizabik. 

It  Lb  formed  artificially  by  passing  benzyl- 
toluene  over  heated  lead  oxide : 


C(H|.CH].C0H4.CH|  ^  Cj 


'^H^*^ 


+  2H,j 


or  by  heating  liquid  phenyl-tolyl  ketone  with  sine* 
dust: 

CeH5.CO.CeE4.CH,  «  CeHyV    NCeH4  +  H,0. 

When   oxidised  with    potassium   bichromatcj 
anthracene     is    converted    into    anthraqiunone. 


"•=0 


CJB.^  (see  Alzzabut),  which  can  be 


agun  reduced  to  anthracene  by  means  of  sine* 
dust. 

The  synthesis  of  anthraqninone  by  heating 
phthalyl  dichloride  to  220**  C.  with  beniene  and 
ainc-dust — 

<C0C1  XCX 

+  CeHe  =  CHX       ^H^  +  aHCI 
COCl  NXK 

—gives  the  clue  to  the  constitution  usually  adopted 
for  this  body  and  for  anthracene  (the  CO-  or  CH- 
groups  occupying  the  o-poeition  in  at  least  one 
of  the  benzene  nuclei). 

Properties,  Anthracene  ciystellises  in  colour- 
less rhombic  tebles,  having  a  blue  fluoresoenoe. 
It  melte  at  213°  C,  and  boils  somewhat  over 
860^  C.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Warm 
benzene  dissolves  it  more  readily. 

According  to  Yersmann  ('Chem.  News,' 
p.  204),  100  parte  at  U""  C.  of— 
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Beehi  findi  thai  100  puts  of — 

(•)  Abnlvte  mlo^iol  at  10°  C.  diwolTe  0O76»  At 

a  boQiBg  t«DBpenitiire  0083  parts  of  anthia- 


9)  Tohne  at  15*^  C.  dinobre  0*092,  at  lOO'  C. 

12^  parts  of  aDthncene. 
Tbew  rahtm  may  be  found  oicf  nl  in  the  treat- 
neat  of  erode  aathraoene. 

^  WlicB  diMolTed  in  bensene  and  ezpoeedto  ton- 
light,  aaUumcene  is  oonrerted  into  an  isomeric 
npdifieation,  para-anthiaoene,  which  b  only  Tery 
dig^y  s(^bie  in  aloobo],  ether,  and  benzene. 
Bid  is  nnacted  on  by  strong  adds.  It  fuses  at 
M4°  C^  and  is  at  the  same  time  converted  into 
otdiaaiy  anthracene.  Snlphnric  add  dissolYes 
■stfaraeene  to  a  greenish  solntion.  At  a  higher 
teatpentare  snlphonie    adds  are  formed.     See 


Antbiacene  dihydride,  Ctfin,  and  anthracene 
benhydride,  Ci4H)^  occnr  in  coal-tar,  and  can  be 
bnaed  synthetically.  Mono-metbyl-anthracene, 
CuH^CH^  likewiae  oecnrs  in  coal-tar  (Japp  and 
Malte,  '  BerL  Ber./  1877,  p.  1040). 
^  Wift  chlorine  and  bromine  anthracene  forms  ad- 
^laoDaadsnbstitation  products.  The  dibromide, 
CuHgBr),  when  oxidised  with  potassium  dichrom- 
^  gires  dibromo-antbraquinone,  Cjfi^^rJD^ 
vioeh  on  treatment  with  caustic  potash  is  con- 
futed into  alixartn,  CMHe(OH),0,  (dihydrozy- 
■Bthraqninone).  By  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  anthra- 
cene is  converted  into  dinitro-anthraquinone^ 
^H«(N0s)3(^  which  crystallises  in  purple  rhom- 
1»Hial  pJatee. 

A  beuaene  solution  of  picric  add,  added  to 
■athncene  disaolyed  in  the  aame  liquid,  gives 
ra^-ied  crystals  of  plcrate  of  anthracene, 
CmHw.  QA(NO0,OH ;  M.  Pt.  170''  C.  (888°  F.). 

Mam^,  imd  Prep,  Anthracene,  as  already 
nea,  is  contained  in  the  highest  boiling  fraction 
wludi  comes  over  in  coal-tar  distillation  (which 
«•),  m.  that  which  distils  over  above  270°  C. 
It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  here  the  fractions 
into  which  emfle  coal-tar  is  first  divided ;  these 
are— 

1.  Firrt  nmntogsy  up  to  XOb"*  or  llO^'C.  (221*'— 

23(f  P.). 
1  Light  dl,  up  to  210P  C.  (410°  F.). 
&i  Carbolic  oil  (for  phenol  and  nsphthalese),  up 

to  Ua*  C.  (464°  F.). 

4.  Crsosote  oil,  up  to  270^  C.  (518°  F.). 

5.  Anthracene  dl,  above  270°  C.  (518*^  F.). 

The  fifth  portion  of  the  distillate  deposits 
oryitals  of  anthracene  and  other  compounds  on 
l»aog  left  to  itself,  so  that  the  mass  has  the  con- 
■■toice  of  butter.  The  mixture  is  extremely 
oomplez,  containing  naphthalene,  methyl- naph- 
^'ttleBe,  aathracene^  phenanthrene^  aoenaphthene. 


diphenyl,  methyl-anthraoene,  pym^  chrysene, 
retene,  flnorene^  flnoranthene,  chrysogene,  benio* 
erythrene,  carbaiol,  and  acridine,  which  are  all 
solid ;  besides  high-boiling  dls,  about  which  very 
little  is  known. 

6.  The  most  formidable  impurities  in  emde  an- 
thracene are — 

(1)  Naphthalene;,  Ci^Hg,  and  phenanthrene, 
CifHj^  These  are  mainlv  removed  when  the 
crude  anthracene  is  washed. 

(2)  MethyLanthraoene^  ^^vfi-^  This  hydro- 
carbon occurs  in  anthracene  obtained  by  Stil- 
ling the  residues  from  the  naphtha  used  in  washing 
crude  anthracene.  It  is  much  dresded  by  alixarin 
manufacturers,  oo  account  of  the  obnoxious  shade 
which  its  derivatives  give  to  alizarin. 

(3)  Chrysene^  CisUq.  This  is  always  present 
in  commercial  anthracene,  aince  it  is  practically 
insoluble  in  the  aolvents  used  for  washing  crude 
anthracene.  For  the  aame  reaaon  it  ia  reckoned 
as  anthracene  in  the  extraction  methods  of 
analysis. 

C  U 

(4)  Carbaiol,      I*    ^NnH.       This    substance 

forms  10%  —12%  of  washed  anthracene.  It  is 
best  separated  by  distilling  the  anthracene  with 
caustic  potash.  The  carbwl  combines  with  the 
latter,  forming  a  compound  Cj^HfiNK,  which  is 
decomposed  on  treatment  with  water,  carbssol 
and  caustic  potash  being  reproduced. 

0,114  V 

(6)  Imido-phenyl-naphthyl,J        yNH,  occurs 

C|oHc 
in  the  residue  left  on  redistilling  anthracene,  and 
may  be  separated  by  sublimation. 

(6)  Parai&n  (coal-Ur),  CnH„^.  This  sub- 
stance sometimes  occurs  in  crude  anthracene, 
and  gives  great  trouble  to  alixarin  manufacturers 
by  hindering  filtering  operations.  It  is  less  solu- 
ble and  melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  petrol- 
eum paraiBn. 

(7)  Acridine,  CuH,N. 

The  first  operation  in  the  purification  of  the 
anthracene  in  anthracene  oil  consists  in  separat- 
ing the  solid  from  the  liquid  portion. 

Before  this  is  done,  however,  the  mass  should 
be  left  to  itself  for  at  least  three  or  four  days,  to 
allow  the  anthracene  to  crystallise  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible.  The  simplest  way  of  effecting 
the  preliminary  filtration  is  to  force  the  butterv 
mass  into  strong  canvas  bags,  the  oil  which 
passes  through  being  received  into  a  tank.  This 
oily  portion  contains  some  anthracene,  and  is 
sometimes  redistilled.  When  the  cylindrical  bags 
are  full,  their  ends  are  untied  and  the  contents 
removed.  A  more  thorough  separation  can  be 
effected  by  using  some  of  the  different  forms  of 
filter-presses  now  so  largely  employed  in  chemical 
manufactures.  This  first  filtration  simply  sepa- 
rates the  solid  crude  anthracene  from  the  oils 
with  which  it  is  mixed.  In  the  next  operation 
the  mixed  solids  are  submitted  to  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure  (up  to  300  atmos.)  in  an 
hydraulic  press,  heat  being  at  the  aame  time 
applied.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  melt  and  squeeze 
out  the  naphthalene,  the  less  fusible  anthracene 
remaining  behind  in  the  solid  state.  The  heat 
for  this  purpose  may  be  applied  by  surrounding 
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the  press  with  a  wooden  jacket  and  introdacing 
steam.  This  method  of  procedure^  however^  is 
not  very  clean;  and,  moreover,  the  anthracene 
becomes  mixed  with  condensed  steam.  A  better 
plan  is  to  alternate  the  cakes  of  anthracene  (from 
the  filter-presses)  with  hollow  plates,  through 
which  steam  circulates,  the  arrangement  being 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of  stearin 
(see  Buttsbinb).  In  this  way  50%  to  52%  an- 
thracene can  be  obtained  in  the  pressed  cake, 
whilst  only  35%  to  36%  is  possible  when  a  steam- 
jacket  is  used  (Lunffe). 

The  next  purification  consists  in  washing  the 
anthracene  cake  with  naphtha,  to  dissolyepheuan- 
threne  and  some  naphthalene,  phenol,  and  un- 
known oils.  The  naphtha  for  this  purpose  must 
be  so  chosen  that  it  has  little  solvent  action  on 
the  anthracene.  The  '  solvent  naphtha'  obtained 
in  distilling  light  coal-tar  oils,  which  consists 
mainly  of  xylenes,  {weudo-cumene,  and  mesitylene, 
and  boils  at  120°— 190°  C.  (248°— 374°  F.),  is  very 
suitable.  In  England  petroleum  spirit  of  under 
90°  C.  (194°  P.)  B.  Pt.  is  sometimes  used,  that 
boiling  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  dissolving  too  much 
anthracene.  Before  treatment  with  the  solvent 
the  anthracene  cake  must  of  course  be  powdered, 
this  being  done  in  any  suitable  mill.  It  is  then 
charged  into  a  boiler  fitted  with  a  stirring  arrange- 
ment, together  with  the  solvent  naphtha,  and 
gently  heated,  with  agitation,  for  some  hours. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  forced  through  an 
iron  box,  fitted  with  a  grating  covered  with  can- 
vas, which  filters  off  the  anthracene.  The  con- 
taminated naphtha  runs  into  a  reservoir,  and  is 
redistilled  and  used  over  again.  The  residue  left 
behind  is  burned  for  the  sake  of  lamp-black. 

The  nature  of  the  solvent,  as  above  stated,  is 
of  considerable  importance.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  solvent  powers  of  petroleum  spirit 
and  benzene  respectively : 

Fetroleam  Spirit.  Benzene. 

B.  Pt.    70°— lOO^C.      80°— 100**  C. 

Anthracene  .  .  0*115%  .  .  0*976 
Fhonanthrene  .  3*206%  .  .  21*94 
Carbazol  .  .  .  0*016%  .  .  0*51 
Creosote  oil  is  also  employed  for  washing  crude 
anthracene.  Lunge  ('Coal-tar  and  Ammonia') 
describes — more  or  less  as  follows — a  process  in 
which  this  solvent  is  used: — The  first  crude 
crystals,  testing  say  10%  pure  anthracene, 
are,  after  draining,  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
creosote  oil  at  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  The 
mixing  being  quite  complete,  the  mass  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  40°  C,  and  the  crystals  then  ob- 
tained are  subjected  to  hot  pressure,  when  they 
will  yield  40%  anthracene,  the  creosote  oil 
having  dissolv^  far  more  of  the  impurities  than 
of  real  anthracene.  The  tepid  motiier-liquor  is 
allowed  to  cool  down  to  25°  C.,  and  thus  a  second 
crop  of  poorer  anthracene  crystals  is  obtained; 
and  a  third  quality  is  got  by  allowing  the  second 
mother-liquor  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  second  product  is  redistilled  with 
the  press  oil,  and  a  further  quantity  of  anthra- 
cene thus  obtained.  The  third  product  is  mixed 
with  fresh  crude  anthracene. 

Creosote  oil  is  said  to  remove  paraffin,  one  of 
the  most  troabletome  impurities  in  crude  anthra- 


cene.  It  resists  the  usual  solvents  and  has  a  high 
melting-point,  hence  it  cannot   be  removed  bj 
hot-pressing;   and  it   withstands  the  oxidising 
agents  generally  used  in  converting  anthracene 
into  anthraquinone.    The  anthracene,  after  wash- 
ing with  the  naphtha  or  other  solvent,  contains 
from  30%  to  70%  of  the  pure  substance,  according 
to  whether  the   crude  crystals  have  been  well 
drained  and  hot-pressed  or  not.    The  richer  pro- 
duct is  sufficiently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of 
alizarin  (which  see),  A  curious  process  formerly  in 
use  at  Perkin's  alizarin  works  consisted  in  mixing 
the  crude  anthracene  with  caustic  potash  and  a 
little  lime,  and  distilling  at  a  red  heat.  The  distil- 
late contained  40%  of  anthracene.    The  potash 
was  recovered  by  dissolving  out  the  contents  of 
the  retorts  with  water,  and  boiling  with  lime.  There 
was  probably  here  a  considerable  loss  of  anthraoene, 
but  this   method   is  the  best  for  preparing  the 
material  from  which  to  obtain  the  pure  substance. 
Lunge  states  that  very  good  results  are  obtained 
by  simply  fusing  anthracene,  previously  purified 
by  washmg,  with  caustic   soda.    Anthracene  of 
60%  can  be  g^t  in  this  way.   If,  after  distillation 
or  fusion  with  potash,  the   anthracene  is  again 
washed  with  naphtha,    the  percentage  of  pore 
substance  can  be  brought  up  to  70% ,  or  even  80% 
or  90% .    This  further  treatment  is,  however,  too 
costly  for  alizarin  manufacture.    The  oils  strain- 
ing ttom  the  presses  are  either  mixed  with  creosote 
oil,  or  with  hard  pitch  for  making  soft  pitch,  or 
are  used  themselves  as   lubricating  oils.    They 
may  with  advantage  be  redistilled,  when  a  further 
yield  of  anthracene  is  obtained.    Attempts  have 
been  made  to  increase  this  yield  by  passing  the 
vapour  over  hot  bricks,  so  as  to  break  down  the 
oily  bodies  into  anthracene  and  other  products. 

Before  being  used  for  alizarin  manufacture  the 
anthracene  must  be  brought  into  a  fine  state  of 
division.  This  is  efPected  by  melting  it  in  a  huqge 
fiat  iron  vessel  and  passing  in  super-heated  steam. 
The  mixed  vapours  of  steam  and  anthracene  then 
pass  into  a  chamber  where  they  meet  with  a  spray 
of  cold  water,  and  are  condensed, — the  anthracene 
in  the  form  of  fine  scales.  Pure  anthracene  is 
best  prepared  from  anthracene  which  has  been 
distilled  with  potash,  by  washing  with  carbon  di- 
sulphide  and  re-crystallising  several  times  from 
petroleum  spirit  or  benzene.  Chemically  pure 
anthracene  should  be  prepared  by  reducing  its 
derivatives  («.  ff.  anthraquinone)  with  anc-dust. 

Statistics.  The  quantity  of  anthracene  obtain- 
able depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tar.  Scotch 
tar  yields  little  or  none,  Qerman  tar  0*8%  to 
0-35%,  Korth  Country  tar  0*5%,  London  tar 
0*8%  to  0*9%  of  the  pure  substance  {Lmitffe). 

W.  H.  Perkin  ('  Journ.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,'  1885, 
p.  433)  estimates  the  yearly  output  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  2000  tons  of  the  pure  substance  per 
annum,  an  amount  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  aUzarin;  hence 
processes  for  the  manufacture  of  this  substance 
from  pitch,  petroleum  residues,  or  resin  are  not 
likely  to  be  commercially  successful  (Lunge). 

JSstimaiion  and  Tests fer.  Owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  anthracene  and  the  very  variable  oomposition 
of  the  commercial  product,  a  method  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  contained  anthracene  is  obviously 
of  value.    The  best  is  undoubtedly  Lnck%  but  it 
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wqaifw  loaie  mftnipnlftUTe  tkilL  Tbe  older  ex- 
traction  methods  mn  wtUl  used ;  bat  in  order  that 
tiie  renlta  may  be  at  all  oompanble  it  is  neoeasary 
that  the  same  method  should  be  always  followed, 
■nd  that  the  name  of  the  solvent,  its  temperatore 
sod  specific  grafity  (in  the  case  of  alcohol),  and 
the  details  of  the  process  should  be  stated  in  the 
safe-note  (£«a^). 

Jleokoi  (or  Spirii)  Tut,  The  anthracene  is 
fiat  well  ground,  and  20  grms.  are  weighed  ont 
snd  stored  in  a  beaker  with  160  grms.  of  alcohol 
(tp.  gr.  0-8S5).  The  beaker  is  then  oorered,  and 
the  miztare  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  and  then 
eooled  to  IS-S""  C.  (60°  F.)  by  placing  the  beaker 
ia  water.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  the  liquid  is 
lltered,aad  the  residue  on  the  filter  washed  with 
cold  alflohol  (at  IS-S*"  C.)  of  the  same  strength  as 
before,  mtil  the  filtrate  and  washings  measure 
400  ex.,  any  sand  which  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  beaker  bein^  kept  back.  The  mass  on  the 
filter  is  now  transfemd  to  a  tared  watch-glass, 
M«d  at  100^  C  and  weighed.  This  weight  is 
taken  as  pure  anthracene.  In  order  to  estimate 
iasdable  imparities,  the  weighed  anthracene  may 
be  heated  with  enough  alcohol  to  dissolve  it,  the 
nlation  filtered  hot,  and  any  residue  weighed.  If 
there  is  more  than  1%  (calculated  on  the  original 
labstsnoe),  the  sample  must  be  considered  to  be 
sdolterated* 

A  determination  of  the  melting-point  of  the 
pnified  aathrmcene  should  also  be  niade«  It 
dnold  not  be  below  190^  C.  (874''  F.).  The  test 
m  made  by  drawing  out  a  pieoe  of  glass  tubing  to 
a  espiDary  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  and  packing  it 
with  the  anthracene.  The  tube  is  then  attached 
to  the  bulb  of  a  good  thermometer,  and  the  two 
iamersed  in  a  paialBu  bath  whose  temperature  is 
gndaally  raised.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
fint  drop  runa  down  is  noted.  After  the  whole  of 
the  anUuacene  has  become  fluid  the  source  of  heat 
is  ilmored,  and  the  temperature  at  which  solidi- 
ficttion  takes  place  observed.  The  mean  of  the 
two  is  taken  as  the  melting-point. 

Another  method  is  to  ascertain  how  much  an- 

tiuieene  of  standard  melting-point  (190°  C.)  can 

\ie  ohtMued  by  treai^ng  the  cnide  substance  with 

u  iodeinite  qoantity  of  alcohol  of  0*826  sp.  gr. 

This  is  effected  by  first  treating  a  weighed  quantity 

of  ^  oude  substance  exactly  as  before,  and  de- 

tcmuiing  the  yield  of  anthracene  and  the  melting- 

Poiai    If  this  latter  is  190^  C,  nothing  further  is 

ntpDied.    If  it  is  above  or  below  this,  a  fresh 

■Bpls  is  taken  and  treated  with  less  or  more 

alcohol,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  yield  and 

D^ng-point  again  determined.    The  percentage 

of  tntiiraoeae  of  190^  G.  melting-point  can  then 

be  snived  at  by  calculation.    Thus,  suppose  that 

m  ^  ftrrt  assay  40%  of  anthracene  of  196°  C. 

IL  Pt.  was  obtained  when  the  (weighed)  sample 

*M  treated  with  180  c.c.  alcohol  and  washed  to 

W  ex.,  end  that  in  the  second  assay  49%  of  an- 

^nuwoe  of  188°  C.  M.  Pt.  was  obtained  when  the 

(ttme  weight  of)  eample  was  treated  with  100  c.c. 

■*«hol  and  washed  to  800  c.c  ;  then— 

196-188:49-40::  196-190  :« 
v|^  *  a>  6*4  »  the  amount  to  be  added  to  the 
wvcr  percentage  in  order  to  get  the  yield  of  an- 
>!>nccDe  of  190^  C.  M.  Pt.   In  the  above  example 
tUiii46-4. 


Cairhon  Bitulpkide  Tut,  10  grms.  of  the  sample 
are  shaken  with  80  c.c.  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  16*6°  C.  for  an  hour.  The 
residue  is  thrown  on  a  filter  and  the  bottle  rinsed 
with  an  additional  80  c.c.  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
any  sand  being  left  behind.  The  mass  on  the  filter- 
paper  is  quickly  pressed,  first  gentlv  and  after- 
wards in  a  press,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  wmghed  as 
pure  anthracene.  Its  melting-point  should  not  be 
above  218°  C.  (888*4°  F.). 

Perkin  treats  60  grms.  of  the  crude  anthracene 
with  10  fi.  OS.  petroleum  spirit  of  0*740  sp.  gr., 
filters  through  canvas,  and  washes  with  another 
20  fi.  OS.  of  petroleum.  The  residue  is  then 
pressed  as  above,  after  which  it  is  powdered  and 
shaken  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  6  ot.  of 
carbon  bisulphide,  when  it  is  collected  on  a  tared 
filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  mean  melting-point 
(fee  ahot€)  should  lie  between  200°  C.  and  218^  C. 
(892°  F.  and  414°  F.).  This  hwt  test  has  been 
long  in  use.  All  the  above  extraction  tests  are, 
however,  very  inaccurate,  since  on  the  one  hand  a 
small  amount  of  anthracene  is  always  dissolved, 
whilst  on  the  other  chrysene,  a  constant  impurity, 
is  but  slightly  affected  by  the  above  solvents. 

Tutt  depending  o«  the  Oxidation  of  Jnihra- 
eene  to  Antkrttquinone. — iMek^e  Ttet.  1  grm.  of 
the  crude  anthracene  is  dissolved  in  46  c.c.  of 
boiling  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  filtered  if 
necessary,  heated  to  boiling,  and  a  solution  of  10 
grms.  of  chromic  acid  [Cr03(?)]  in  6  c.c.  of  water, 
and  6  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid  added  slowly  to  the 
boiling  liquid.  After  continued  boiling  the  solu- 
tion should  have  a  greenish-yellow  colour.  It  is 
now  allowed  to  cool  and  gradually  diluted  with 
150  c.c.  of  water,  set  aside  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  filtered.  The  residue  is  washed,  first  with 
water,  then  with  a  hot,  very  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  and  once  more  with  water,  and 
finally  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed.  The  an- 
thraqninorie  is  removed  as  completely  as  possible 
from  the  filter,  which  is  weighed  separately,  and 
its  weight  deducted  from  the  total.  Lastly,  0*01 
grm.  is  added  to  allow  for  anthraqninone  which 
has  been  dissolved. 

A  modification  of  the  above  is  the  test  of 
Messrs  Meister,  Lucius,  and  BrUning  (*  Zeitschr. 
fiir  Analyt.  Chemie,'  xvi,  p.  61),  sometimes  known 
as  the  Mbeket  test.  It  is  the  most  accurate 
method  for  the  estimation  of  anthracene,  and  is 
carried  out  as  follows : — 1  grm.  of  the  crude  sub- 
stance is  dissolved  in  46  c.c.  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
in  a  fiask  fitted  with  a  reflux  conttenser,  and  to  it 
there  is  added  drop  by  drop  a  solution  of  16  gn^ms. 
chromic  acid  in  10  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
10  c.c.  water.  The  addition  of  the  latter  should 
take  2  hours,  and  the  liquid  should  be  kept  boil- 
ing for  2  hours  more.  It  is  then  set  aside  for  12 
hours,  diluted  with  400  c.c.  of  cold  water,  and  set 
aside  for  another  8  hours.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off,  washed  first  with  cold  wat€r,  then  with 
hot  dilute  caustic  eoda,  and  finally  with  hot  water. 
It  ii  next  rinsed  into  a  dish,  dried  at  100°  C, 
treated  with  10  times  its  weight  of  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  of  68°  Baum^  (sp.  gr.  1*88),  and 
heated  for  10  minutes  at  100°  C.  on  a  water- bath. 
The  dish  b  next  placed  in  a  damp  situation  until 
all  the  sulphuric  anhydride  has  been  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  by  abaorption  ot  water,  the 
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contents  then  diluted  with  200  c.c.  of  water^ 
filtered,  and  the  quinone  again  washed  eaccessively 
with  water,  hot  alkali,  and  water  again.  It  is 
then  transferred  to  a  dish,  dried  at  100''  C.  and 
weighed.  Lastly,  the  quinone  is  volatilised  hy 
heat,  and  the  dish  containing  the  ash  and  particles 
of  coal  again  weighed.  The  difference  represents 
pure  anthraquinone.  This,  multiplied  by  0'8568, 
will  give  the  amount  of  pure  anthracene  in  the  I 
grm.  taken. 

Paraffin,  which  is  greatly  dreaded  hy  the  ali- 
zarin manufacturer  on  account  of  the  trouble  it 
gives  in  the  purification  of  that  dye,  can  be  de- 
tected  by  heating  10  grms.  of  the  anthracene 
with  200  grms.  of  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the 
pure  substance  is  dissolved ;  any  (coal-tar)  paraffin 
which  may  be  present  will  rise  to  the  surface  in 
oily  drops.  The  liquid  (after  cooling)  can  be 
poured  into  500  c.c.  of  water,  the  solution  al- 
lowed to  cool,  and  the  paraffin  skimmed  off, 
dried  with  filter  paper,  and  weighed.  Scotch 
anthracenes  contain  from  2%  to  5%  {AUen^ 
'Commercial  Organic  Analysis,'  2nd  ed.,  il,  p. 
529). 

A  plan  now  used  in  some  alisarin  works  for  the 
valuation  of  anthracene  intended  for  alizarin 
manufacture  is  to  carry  out  the  manufacturing 
process  on  a  small  scale.  For  this  purpose  10 
grms.  of  the  sample  are  mixed  with  20  grms.  of 
potassium  bichromate  and  added  to  1  litre  of 
water ;  80  c.c.  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  the 
same  quantity  of  water  are  then  gradually  added 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  to  the  boiUng  liquid.  The 
boiling  is  continued  for  another  three  hours,  loss 
by  evaporation  being  made  good  by  the  addition 
of  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  crude 
anthraquinone — containing  40%  to  50%  of  pure 
substance — washed,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed. 
At  this  point  a  little  of  the  residue  should  be 
dissolved  in  benzene,  allowed  to  crystallise  on  a 
glass  slide,  and  examined  with  the  microscope. 
Any  unoxidised  anthracene  will  be  seen  as  tabular 
overlying  plates.  The  crude  anthraquinone  is 
next  heated  in  a  dish  with  four  times  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  1^^  hours,  with 
frequent  stirring,  whereby  unattacked  hydro- 
carbons are  converted  into  soluble  compounds. 
The  dish  is  next  placed  under  a  bell-jar  along- 
side a  dish  of  boiling  water.  By  this  means  a 
gradual  dilution  takes  place,  and  the  crystallisa- 
tion of  the  anthraquinone  is  facilitated.  After 
twelve  hours  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  poured 
into  600  c.c.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  boiling.  The  anthraquinone  is  then  filtered  off, 
washed,  treated  with  boiliog  soda  (sp.  gr.  1*04), 
again  washed,  dried  at  100°  C,  and  weighed.  It 
then  forms  a  greenish-grey  crystalline  mass,  and 
contains  80%  to  95%  of  pure  anthraquinone.  If 
necessary,  an  aliquot  part  may  be  weighed  out, 
purified  as  under  the  '  SdchH  test,'  and  weighed 
again ;  the  percentage  of  pure  anthracene  in  the 
substance  taken  can  then  be  easily  calculated. 
The  percentage  of  anthracene  in  coal-tar  can 
be  determined  by  distilling  a  litre  of  the  liquid, 
and  estimating  the  anthracene  in  the  portion 
which  comes  over  between  270°  C.  (618°  F.)  and 
the  end  of  the  distillation. 

It  is  best  to  r^ect  that  portion  which  comes 
over  immediately  before  coking,  aa  it  contains 


much  resin,  and  would  not  be  available  in  anitliTa* 
cene  manufacture  {Watson  Smith), 
ASTSRACITE     [Sng.,  Fr.].    %«.    GuuiCS 

COAL,   StONB  COAIiJ,  MiKERAIi  CHASCOAI.* ;   AH- 

THBA0ITB8,  L. ;  Glakzkobue,  Ger.  This,  the 
most  highly  mineralised  form  of  vegetation,  is  a 
species  of  coal  iron-black  to  velvet-black  in  ap- 
pearance, and  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre;  it  ia 
hard  and  brittle,  contains  over  90%  of  carbon, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*35  to  1*70.  Anthra- 
cite burns  without  fusing,  giving  out  ndther  smoke 
nor  smell,  emita  an  intense  heat,  and  leaves 
scarcely  any  ash.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
kindle,  and  requires  a  lively  draught  for  ita  oon- 
sumption.  It  is  the  common  (coal)  fuel  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  although  not  much 
employed  in  Europe  (chiefly  in  a  few  iron-works 
and  steam-furnaces).  Ita  ad6ption  here  woold 
tend  to  remove  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  would 
effect  a  large  annual  saving  to  the  communi^. 
By  contracting  the  throat  of  the  chimney  a  UtUe 
and  avoiding  the  use  of  the  poker,  it  may  be 
burnt  in  a  common  grate.  The  Americans  use  a 
little  charcoal  as  kindle,  and  seldom  have  to 
replenish  their  fijres  of  toner  than  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

The  term  culm  is  applied  both  to  an  inferior 
kind  of  anthracite,  only  worked  for  making  lime 
and  for  mixing  with  clay,  and  also  to  the  small 
pieces  obtained  in  working  beds  of  teue  anthracite. 
It  is  also  known  as  BUmi  eoal,  Olanee  coal,  and 
Kilkenny  eoaL  Culm  is  the  term  generally  i^ 
plied  to  anthracite  in  our  parliamentary  retaraa. 
For  the  analysis,  geology,  calorific  value,  fto.  of 
anthracite,  see  also  Coal,  EvAPOAATioir,  Fxtbi^ 
Heat,  Ac. 

De  la  Beche  describes  anthracite  as  ''a  varie^ 
of  coal  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  carlxtt 
and  less  bituminous  matter  than  common  coal"; 
and  Gdkie,  in  his  larger  text-book,  says :  "  It  ia  a 
coal  from  which  the  bituminous  parte  have  been 
eliminated.  It  occurs  in  beds  like  ordinaiy  coal* 
but  in  positions  where  probably  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  change  whereby  ita  volatile  oon- 
stituenta  have  been  expelled."  He  adds  at  an- 
other place:  "Some  lower  SUurian  shales  are 
black  from  diffused  anthracite,  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, led  to  fruitless  searchea  for  coaL" 

In  the  '  Memoirs  oi  the  Geological  Survey '  we. 
read :  *'  We  see  the  same  series  of  coal-beds  be- 
coming so  altered  in  their  horizontal  range  that  a 
set  of  beds  bituminous  in  one  locality  is  observed 
gradually  to  change  into  anthradtic  in  another. 
Taking  the  coal  measures  of  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire,  we  have  a  series  of  accumulations 
in  which  the  coal-beds  become  not  only  move  an- 
thracitic  towards  the  west,  but  also  exhibit  this 
change  in  a  plane  which  may  be  considered  as 
dipping  south-south-east,  at  a  moderate  angle, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  clearly  ascertaiMd, 
so  that,  in  the  natural  sections  afforded,  we  have 
bituminous  coals  in  the  high  grounds  and  anthra- 
cite coals  beneath.  This  net  is  readily  observed 
either  in  the  Neath  or  Swansea  valleys,  where  we 
have  bituminous  coals  on  the  south  and  anthracite 
on  the  north  j  and  more  bitaminous  coal-beds  on 
the  heighta  than  beneath,  some  distance  up  these 
valleys,  those  of  the  Nedd  and  Tawe.  Though  the 
terms  bituminous  coal  and  anthracite  have  been 
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^plied  to  marked  differeneet,  the  ehanoes  are 
tkftt  there  is  no  radden  modification  to  be  ieen. 
lb  tome  of  the  intermediate  kinds  the  term  '  free 
honing'  has  been  given,  and  thoe  three  chief 
fiAranees  have  been  recognised." 

Anthracite  oocnrs  in  this  coontry  largely  in 
Sooth  Wales,  also— in  lemer  qoantitiefr— at  Wal- 
nil  m  Stafforddiire,  Bideford  in  DeTonshire,  in 
Inluid,  and  near  Edinhorg^  It  u  also  found  in 
the  coal  maasnres  of  France  and  Belginm,  and  is 
iaigdy  dereloped  in  the  great  coal-field  of  Penn- 


•ylTania.  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers, '  Transactions 
ik  the  American  Geologists,'  states  that  in  the 
great  Apalachian  coal-field,  extending  720  miles, 
with  a  chief  breadth  of  180  miles,  the  coal  is 
bitaminons  towards  the  western  limit,  where  it  is 
level  and  unbroken,  becoming  antbracitic  towards 
the  Bonth-west,  where  it  is  disturbed. 

The  subjoined  analyses  (taken  from  'Ure's 
Dictionary  )  of  bituminous  and  antbracitic  coab 
will  suffice  to  show  the  difference  between 
them: 


Locilit]r. 


Birtley  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
AlfretoDt  Derbyshire    ... 


Nesth  Abbey 
Swansea 
Tjtalyfoa   . 
Cwm  Neath 


PennsyWania 


Mssawhnsetts 

Bhodelshmd 

Wertphalia 


KmeorCod. 


JErKWflPvMvVS* 


AnHraeite, 
Pwlf  eron  Vein,  6th  bed 
Peacock  Coal 
Brass  Vein    . 
Nine-feet  Vein 
Anthracite,  common 
C6ted'0r      . 
MaisSaise     . 
Beaver  Meadow 
Shenoweth  Vein     . 
Black  Spring  Gap . 
Neale/s  Tunnel     . 
Mansfield  Mine 
Portsmouth  Mine  . 
Shafberg,  Alexander  Seam 


Csrbon. 


VoUkik 
itter. 


Aahet. 


60-60 
62-46 


91-06 
89-00 
92*46 
98*12 
7916 
82*60 
83-80 
92-30 
9410 
80-67 
89-20 
9700 
86-84 
8202 


36-60 

42-60 


8-00 
7-60 
6-04 
6-22 
7-36 
8*60 
7-60 
6-42 
1-40 
716 
6.40 
10-60 
10-60 
8-69 


IfOealiiiei  qf  AnikraeiU  omd 
Amikraeiicus  Coal, 

Wdfki 

«»•<«.•  SpeeUfi  of  s 

*''"'»•  GftTii^.      Cobic  T«rd 

inlbf. 

Sooth  Walee— Swansea .    .    .  1*263    .  2131 

Cyfarthfa    .     .  1*337    .  2266 

Ynscedwin  .    .  1*364    .  2284 

Average.    .    .  1*446    .  2278 

Ireland— Mean 1*446    .  2376 

Frasce— AlHer 1*880    .  2207 

Tantal 1390    .  2283 

Braasac 1'480    .  2413 

Belgium— Hons 1-307    .  2106 

Westphalia 1*806    .  2278 

P^onian  Saxony 1466  •.  2474 

Saxony 1800    .  2193 

Average  of  Bnrope 2281 

AxsaicA. 

PemuylTania-^ 

I^ken's  VaUey  ....  1*827    .  2240 

Lebanon  Co.,  Grey  Vein  .  1*879    .  2327 
Scbnylkin  Co.,   Lorberry 

Creek 1-472    .  2484 

PottsviUe,  Sharp  Mouit  .  1-412    .  2382 

Peach 1*446    .  2440 

Salem  Vein.    .    .    .  1674    .  2649 

Tamaqua,  North  Vein      .  1*600    .  2700 

Manndi  Chunk  ....  1*660    .  2616 

Kesquehoning    ....  1*668  2646 


▲xsaioA. 

Pennsylvania-^ 

Wilkesbarrcb  best    .    . 
West  Mahonev  .    .     . 

Beaver  M  eadow    . 

Girardville .     .    . 

Hazelton     .    .    . 

Broad  Mountain  . 

Lackawanna  .  . 
Massachusetts— 'Mansfield . 
Bbode  Island — Portsmouth 


Speeiflc 
GraTiiy, 


1-472 
1-371 
1600 
1-600 
1*660 
1*700 
1*609 
1-710 
1-810 


4-00 

2-04 


0*92 
8-60 
1-60 
1-60 
13-26 
8-80 
9*60 
1*28 
4*60 
3*28 
6*40 
8*00 
3*66 
9*29 


Weicht 


igbi 


Average  in  United  States 


Cnhie  Tint 
inlbt. 

2884 

>    2313 

.    2700 

2700 

2616 

2869 

,    2716 

2882 

8064 

2601 


The  calorific  value  of  anthracite  coal  is  well 
shown  by  the  following  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Dr.  Fyfe  with  the  object  of  comparing 
the  evaporative  powers  of  Scotch  and  English 
bituminous  coals  with  that  of  anthracite.  Tbeee 
were  carried  out  in  a  high-pressure  boiler  of  a 
4-horse  engine,  having  a  grate  with  8*15  square 
feet  of  surface ;  also  in  a  waggon-shaped  copper 
boiler,  open  to  the  air,  surface  18  feet,  grate 
1-66. 

The  evaporative  power  of  anthracite  under 
certain  conditions  has  been  fully  established.  Sm 
next  page, 

AHTHSACOX'BTBB.      Syn,      Avthbicom'x- 

TBUir,     L. ;     AVTHBACOVJbTBS,      Fr. ;      KOHLBN- 

8A17BBHB88BB,  GcT.    An  apparatus  used  to  deter- 
mine the  heating  power  or  commercial  value  of 
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Kind  of  Fuel 
emi^loyed. 


Middlerig  Scotch  coal 

Scotch  coalj  diif erent  ye- 
riety  firom  preceding 

AlTTHEACITB      .      .      .      . 

Scotch  coal,  from   near 
Edinhnrgh 
English  hituminoTis  coal 


^5 


m  o 


81-38 

108 

47-94 
8-24 

6-07 


o    . 

§S 

•^  5 

a  a 
ft- 


9 
5 

8i 
8*4 


« 
5 


46° 

170° 

45° 
60° 

50° 


Jl  *>  s 

aelr- 


I 


-oii^ 


6-66 

6-62 

8-78 
6-88 

7-84 


m  o 


7-74 

6*89 

10-10 
6-90 

907 


H 

fa.'g 

3  ® 
-I 


10-00 

13*25 

5-88 
5*81 


a 

8- 


»1 


Ml 
is.7 


44*27 

83*38 

75*09 
436*89 


3*9150808 


315 
3*06 


Beottiks. 


-I 


Pressure    17   Ihs.    per, 
square  inch.  j 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Lower   pressure,  open 
copper  boiler. 
Ditto. 


coal,  or  other  f ael ;  also  an  Instmment  for  finding 
the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  any  gaseous 
mixture. 

AJTHhAKOBnir.  A  compound  discoyered  by 
C.  Liebermann.  Made  by  boiling  commercial 
alizarin  or  purpurin  with  zinc-dust  and  dilute 
ammonia  solution,  filtering,'  adding  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  solution,  collecting,  washing,  and  dry- 
ing the  precipitate. 

uiteM,  In  skin  diseases  as  a  substitute  for 
chrysarobin  or  chrysophanic  acid. 

AVTHBAZ.  Syn.  Chabbon,  Oloab  aitthbax, 
Apoplxxia   bplbnbtioa,    Cabbttkculo   cokta- 

OIOSA,  &C.,  L. ;  ChABBOK,  ChAKOBB  X  LA  LAVGUB, 

MAL  DX  8AKG,  Savo  db  batb,  Typhomib,  FiiyBB 

PTTTBIDB,    &C.,    Fr. ;    MlLZ-BBAKD,    MlLZBBANI)- 

piBBSB,  Pbtbohial  ttphitb,  Pxbtpibbxb,  Ger. ; 
CABBOirx,  Fxbbbb  oabboncolaba.,  &c.,  Ital. ; 
apoplexy  of  the  spleen;  malignant  sore-throat; 
known  in  India  as  Loodiana  disease,  and  in  South 
Africa  as  horse  sickness;  in  sheep  as  splenic 
apoplexy ;  in  America,  splenic  fever,  Texan  fever, 
trembles,  &c. 

The  term  charbon  is  used  by  the  French  veter- 
inary surgeons  because  the  parts  of  the  body  in 
which  the  disease  is  localised  are  of  a  black 
colour.  Anthrax  (a  burning  coal)  is  the  term  now 
most  generally  used  and  applied  to  what  is  other- 
wise known  as  splenic  fever. 

Anthrax  is  a  peculiarly  dangerous  and  fatal 
disease  of  man  and  animals,  more  especially  of  the 
herbivora  and  birds,  caused,  as  there  is  now  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt,  by  a  specific  organism, 
the  Baeillut  anihracig,  which  develops  and  is  pro- 
pagated in  the  blood  of  the  affected  animal,  and 
which  is  capable  of  transmission  from  one  animal 
to  another  by  inoculation.  The  following  facte  re- 
garding the  disease  are  largely  taken  from 
'  Williuns's  Veterinary  Medicine,'  5th  ed. : 

Sutofy.  Anthrax,  though  but  recently  tho- 
roughly investigated,  appears  to  have  been  known 
from  very  early  times,  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  being  specially  remarkable  for  the 
ravages  caused  by  it.  It  is  said  that  in  the  year 
1617  over  60,000  persons  died  of  the  disease  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  as  the  result  of  eating 
the  flesh  of  infected  animals.  In  1731  it  broke 
out  in  several  provinces  of  France,  and  from  1757 
to  1800  there  were  no  less  than  six  serious  epi- 


demics of  the  disease  in  that  country,  which 
attacked  all  domesticated  animals.  During  the 
present  century  there  have  been  many  serious  out- 
breaks in  France,  and  the  disease  has  been  care- 
fully studied  in  that  country  by  many  competent 
observers.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Fteteur 
and  Chauveau  in  France  and  Koch  in  Qermany 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
disease. 

jEiiolo^.  Temperature  and  moisture  appear 
to  have  a  very  marked  influence  upon  the  dislari- 
bution  of  anthrax,  and  the  experience  derived 
from  the  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  France  tend 
to  show  that  a  high  temperature,  especially  if 
preceded  by  a  damp  or  moist  atmosphere,  is 
favorable  to  the  development  of  charbon.  Land 
liable  to  inundation,  bogs,  morasses,  and  soils  in 
which  the  subsoil  is  loaded  with  stagnant  water, 
are  apparently  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the  malady. 

"  Observers  who  have  closely  watched  these 
affections  in  England,  where  they  seldom  appear 
spontaneously  in  the  horse,  almost  unanimously 
conclude  that  in  cattle  and  sheep  they  are  due  to 
dietetic  errors ;  more  particularly  to  sudden  and 
violent  changes  of  diet,  whether  that  change  be 
from  a  poor  to  a  highly  nutritious,  more  particn- 
larlv  a  nitrogenous,  diet;  from  a  dry  and  g^ood 
food  to  watery,  unripe  provender;  -to  damaged 
food  of  any  kind;  the  influence  of  undrained 
lands;  defective  ventilation  and  drainage  of 
stables ;  to  food  and  water  contaminated  with  the 
morbid  products  of  animals  which  have  died  from 
blood  disease.  In  one  remarkable  outbreak  which 
came  immediately  under  my  notice  {WilliamM) 
the  disease  appeared  amongst  sucking  calves  of 
the  pure  shorthorn  breed,  and  which  had  never 
partaken  of  other  food  thim  that  obtained  by  sack- 
ing, the  dams  remaining  healthy." 

"Anthrax  is  also  disseminated  through  the 
agency  of  flies,  and  Bollinger,  who  has  observed 
that  the  disease  is  often  most  prevalent  when  flies 
are  in  the  gpreatest  abundance,  has  induced  it  in 
rabbits  by  inoculating  them  with  flies  caught  on 
the  carcases  of  animals  dead  from  anthrax.  The 
flies,  however,  resist  the  influence  of  the  vims, 
although  bacteridsB  are  found  in  them." 

It  has  also  been  found  that  earthworms  may 
play  a  not  unimportant  part  in  spreading  the  in- 


fxticn  of  anthnz,  liy  bringing  to  the  mitmee 
Bgtnian*  derived  fran  the  dead  uimali  which 
hSTe  bc(n  boriad  eren  at  a  conndarable  dapth,  and 
m  fboliBg  the  herbag«. 

Sfmftpmt  im  ti*  Barm.  The  aninul  appean 
iall  ud  walk!  with  a  bear;,  faaU*  itep,  olti- 
■ltd;  Ealliiig  prtstiate  in  a  Mate  of  ■omooleuee ; 
it  rinnding,  it  will  rat  iti  bod;  againit  tbc  lidc  of 
the  rtall  or  ath^  nppoit;  laitlj,  it  becomes 
ttKne,  ftampi,  tnnu  iu  head  towardi  the  Banki, 
md  exialata  ugni  of  cobc  The  ikin  ji  hot ;  the 
cat  roogb  aod  briitling  in  parta ;  tbare  are 
tmibling*  of  the  mmcW,  and  a  flow  of  nlira 
ban  the  uootfa  ;  the  animal  hae  an  alternation  of 
hM  and  cold  iweati ;  the  l;mphatica  of  the  fjma 
an  nmOen,  and  theee  fjmptenu  are  followed  by 
gnat  eieitmnent  and  iiritabilitj,  to  which  more 
■    ;   the 


or  IcK  complete 


U  and  thieadj ;  tbe  reepiratiom  often 
uKSBHu-  and  accampaniad  with  roaring.  These 
tffUma  iknrlj  diaappcar  oi  may  be  tncceeded 
1^  an  entption,  or  may  become  aggntvated,  in 
■hick  caae  the  ^'''■««i  Kriodi  ite  teeth  ;  ha<  Mvere 
ei£c;  toUi  aboat  and  eiblbitj  violent  conTolaive 
Doreuent*  of  tbe  bead  and  neck  ;  tbe  heart-beat* 
beoBM  Tiolmt  and  irregular  ;  tbe  pobe  nuall  and 
(hrady  ;  the  reepuation  tDmoltnoiu  ;  tbe  noetriEi 
dihted,  and  blood  and  ;elk>w  eeroni  matter  Sow 
tarn  die  noae ;  tbe  month  ii  filled  with  macooi 
bam;  the  tongne  dark  ani  iwoUeD,  and  tean  fall 
bSB  the  eyea,  whieb  are  lunken  and  haggard ; 
tbe  bellj  i*  tympanitic  and  MoaitiTe  to  tbe  touch  j 
Ae  ocremeat  ii  often  liquid  and  bloody;  the 
■Ua  beeomee  cold,  and  gradoallj.  the  maacolat 
Ibrre  becooiing  eibaiuted,  tbe  animal  falli,  and 
■fid  ooanlaiotu,  particularly  of  the  neck  and 
*ib«Bitiea,  a  state  of  odm  •ncceeds  which  is  tbe 
isiaediate  precntsor  of  death. 

The  distaeo  may  terminate  in  from  S  to  46 
Wnn  after  tb«  DHUiifestation  of  the  first  iymptoma. 
He  otdinaij  time  is  from  IS  to  24  boon  nnleta 
edcnial  entption  elininates  the  morbid  material 
tnai  the  body. 

Iti  borued  cattle  the  lymptonu  are  rery  similar 
to  those  iu  the  horN.  "  The  oi  (nddculy  gpes  off 
its  feed ;  rumination  is  sntpended ;  there  are 
ngon  ud  trembling* ;  partial  iweata  bedew  tbc 
Wy,  vhieb  ia  altemalelj  hot  and  cold.  There  is 
the  nine  injection  of  the  mneoui  meinbranea  ■■ 
d>serilied  in  tbe  hone,  and  tbe  same  colic,  convnl- 
doBi,  inability  to  stand,  andbloody  fluid  discharges 
Imi  thsauiu.  In  some  animris  tbe  eicjtement  is 
">  frttt  that  it  is  dangeroni  to  ^proacb  them." 

Tme  intbrai  in  sheep  is  not  very  common  in 
faglind,  bat  braiy — an  antbraceid  diiesie — is  ■ 
«»>i  of  septicemia  which  greatly  resembles 
mllirai  in  its  post-mortem  appearances. 

Anthiu  in  the  dog  is  usobUt  the  result  of 
nUag  the  Oeah  of  animals  which  have  died  of  tbe 
i«ais,  though  not  in  all  cases.  The  chief  «ym- 
^omt  are  vomiting,  colic,  bloody  diarrbcea,  con- 
TKlnoas,  and  great  proatration.  The  local  sjm- 
plomi  are  iwelling  of  tbe  throat  and  great  tore- 
<K^  <rf  tbe  tongue  and  month  and  tbe  formation 
(4  a  bnnonr,  usually  about  tbe  lips,  withont  any 
;wr«sse  of  temperature  or  sensibility  or  change 
>»  the  eolour  of  the  skin.  In  a  few  boars  this 
^"war  develops  to  such  a  size  as  to  occupy  all 
toe  rarroundug    parts,   and    may  involve   tbe 
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trachea,  rendering  respiration  very  difllcolt,  and 
often  caosing  snflocation.  Ultimately  the  tumoor 
exhibits  niunerons  circular  spots  of  a  reddish- 
violet  colour,  and  a  gangrenous  appearance. 

Anthrax  in  tbe  pig,  antbracoid  erysipvlas,  bine 
uckness,  jng  typhoid,  Ac.,  has  been  shown  by 
Klein  to  differ  in  many  particulan  from  intbrax. 
Anthrax  fever  is  as  rapidly  fatal  iu  tbe  frig  as  in 
other  animals,  and  the  symptoms  are  much  the 

Gloa>.anthni,  malignant  sore-tbroat,  anthra- 
ooid  angina,  is  the  nsnal  result  of  eating  the  Besh 
of  acimals  which  have  died  of  tbe  disease.  The 
throat  swells  enormooily,  ai  also  tbe  pharynx, 
larynx,  tongue,  &c.  There  is  also  the  same  blood; 
discharge  from  tbe  bowel,  with  great  exhaustion. 
Antbiai  with  tumour  or  carbnncolar  anthrax 
seenu  to  be  somewhat  rare  in  the  pig. 

PonltrT  are  also  affected  by  tlie  ilinase,  which 
manifesto  itself  in  njucb  the  same  way  as  in  other 

Falkoloffg  tjf  Antirax.  Inasmuch  as  anthrax 
is  perhaps  the  disease  par  taeilttitet  in  which  the 
intervivtion  of  a  pathogenic  organisni  has  been 
clearly  demonitiated.  it  may  be  well  to  enter  into 
some  detail  regarding  it. 

The  blood  of  animsls  dead  of  anthrax,  and 
eepecially  that  of  the  spleen,  was  ibown  by  Koch 
to  contwn  numbers  of  bacilli  baring  a  close 
general    resemblance    to    BaciUm*   nililit,   but 


differing  from  this  organism  in  being  non-motile ; 
it  was  further  found  that  if  a  mouse  (an  animal 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  fata!  antbrai)  were  ino- 
culated with  the  blood  of  nn  animal  dead  of  the 
disease,  that  these  same  organisms  increased  and 
moltiplied  enonnouily  in  its  blood;  further,  Koch 
luccceded  in  cultivating  them  on  nutrient  gelatine 
(see  BxOtlHlOLoai)  and  watching  their  growth 
aod  mode  of  development-  He  saw  that  the  rods 
multiply  by  division,  and  that  they  grow  into  long 
homogeneous- looking,  straight  or  twisted  fllameuta 
in  which,  after  some  time  and  with  free  accea*  of 
air,  bright  oval  spores  make  their  appearance, 
while   tiie   fiUmente    become    homogeneous    and 
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swollen.  These  spores  become  free^  and  when 
artificially  cnltivated  or  iigected  into  the  blood  of 
a  rodent  animal,  germinate  into  the  characteristic 
bacilli.  These  elongate  and  divide ;  and  in  artificial 
cultures  again  grow  into  the  long  leptothrix 
filaments  which  again  form  spores  {Klein). 
The  vitality  of  these  spores  is  very  great,  and 
they  may  be  kept  for  years  without  losing 
their  powers  of  germinating;  but  whatever  be 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  grown,  unless 
there  be  free  access  of  oxygen,  the  filaments 
do  not  produce  spores,  llie  capacity  of  the 
organism  for  producing  these  sporeless  filaments 
is  limited,  and  after  a  time  degeneration  sets  in 
and  the  whole  mass  of  filaments  breaks  up  into 
d^hrit,  and  if  the  degeneration  be  complete,  a 
solution  containing  this  dSbris  is  innocuous  to 
rodents ;  but  if  any  sound  protoplasmic  elements 
be  present,  they  will  propagate  themselves  in  a 
suitable  medium  and  reproduce  an  organism  fiital 
to  rodents  and  to  sheep. 

In  the  body  of  an  animal  the  Baeillu$  an- 
fhraeU  appears  to  derive  its  oxygen  from  the 
blood,  and  this  in  a  great.measure  will  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  blood  after  death  and  for 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  The 
degeneration  of  the  bacillus  and  the  inability  of 
the  filaments  to  produce  spores  causes  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  poison  in  animals  which  have 
died  of  the  disease  and  have  been  buried  un- 
opened; and  this  fact  has  been  urged  as  dis- 
proving Pasteur's  statement  as  to  the  action  of 
earthworms.  If  the  bacilli  are  dried  in  a  very 
thin  layer  they  are  invariably  killed,  but  the 
spores  remain  unaltered. 

Pasteur  found  that  when  the  Baoilltu  anihrads 
was  cultivated  for  a  long  time  on  chicken  broth 
at  42° — 48°  C.  it  appeared  to  lose  its  virulence, 
and  instead  of  killing  an  animid  inoculated  with 
it  produced  illness  only,  and  that  after  this  had 
passed  off  the  animals  were  protected  for  some  time 
against  the  disease.  This  '  vaccine '  is,  however, 
fatal  to  rodents,  and  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a 
culture  of  anthrax  which  will  not  kill  mice  and 
will  not  produce  fatal  anthrax  in  guinea-pigs,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  fails  to  give  the  latter  any 
immunity  soever,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  impos- 
sible to  render  a  rodent  safe  from  the  disease. 

The  above  facts  will  suffice  to  show  the  basis  of 
the  arguments  for  inoculation  and  the  difficulties 
atten£ng  it.  The  period  of  protection  is  but  short, 
and  there  is  as  yet  some  little  doubt  as  to  its 
practical  value  to  the  cattle  owner. 

Bdcilhu  afUhraeit  is  capable  of  growing  well 
outside  the  body,  and,  when  well  supplied  with 
oxyg^,  of  forming  spores  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  permanent  seeds,  and,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  it  will  be  clear  how  great  is  the  danger 
caused  by  an  animal  dying  of  the  disease  upon  a 
pasture  frequented  by  others.  The  excreta,  blood, 
urine,  and  other  discharges  are  all  contaminated 
with  the  poison,  and  these  will  suffice  to  foul  the 
soil  and  render  it  ^tal  to  any  other  animals 
graziog  upon  it. 

Inoculatiom  againH  Anthrax,  The  inoculation 
of  animals  with  so-called  'attenuated  virus '  as  a 
protection  against  the  disease  is  a  question  the 
whole  details  of  which  cannot  be  given  here,  as 
there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  <m 


the  subject.  The  following  is  a  very  brief  oatliiie 
of  some  of  the  more  important  facts  on  which  the 
advocates  of  inoculation  urge  its  use : 

*'  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that,  by  paasliig 
the  bacillus  through  different  species  of  animals, 
it  becomes  endow^  with  different  qualities,  and 
that  bacilli  which  are  fatal  to  some  are  not  fatal 
to  all  ammals.  While,  for  instance,  the  Mood 
bacillus  of  the  sheep  or  cattle  dead  of  anthrax 
invariably  produces  death  when  inoculated  into 
cattle  or  sheep,  after  passing  through  white-ndoe 
it  loses  its  virulence  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
blood  of  white-mice  dead  of  anthrax  does  not  kill 
sheep ;  it  produces  only  a  transitory  illness^  mnd 
the  animals  are,  for  some  time  at  least,  protected 
against  virulent  anthrax.  The  blood  of  the 
guinea-pig  dead  of  anthrax  produces  illness,  some* 
times  death,  in  cattle,  but  as  a  rule  does  not  kill 
{Burd<m'Sand€r9om  and  Dtc^wtcQ,  and  the  bkmd  of 
the  Biscachia  of  South  America  does  not  kill 
cattle,  while  it  gives  them  a  transitory  iUness  and 
after  this  immunity  for  a  time  {Boy,  'Nature,' 
Dec.  1888). 

QUABTBR-ILL,   BlACK-LSO,  StBDCI,  SYKPTOM - 

ATio  Akthbax,  Quabtbb-stil  ;  Chabbov  itm • 
PTOMATIQUB,  Fr. ;  Rattschbbaitd,  Ghsr.  A  form 
of  anthrax  which  is  not  uncommon  in  cattle; 
generally  fatal,  and  very  infections.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  hemorrhagic  effusion  (or  *  tumour') 
in  the  subcutaneous  or  intermuscular  tissues  of 
one  or  other,  or  both,  anterior  or  posterior  ex- 
tremities, in  consequence  of  which  the  movements 
of  the  animal  so  affected  become  greatly  impeded. 
The  animals  generally  die  in  the  course  of  the 
second  or  third  day  adPter  infection. 

The  baciUi  are  about  the  rise  of  those  of  malig- 
nant anthrax,  or  a  little  thicker ;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  ends,  and  often  include  at  one  end  a 
bright  oval  spore.  This  never  occurs  in  the 
bacillus  of  malignant  anthrax ;  the  bacilli  are 
either  single  or  form  short  chains ;  some  of  the 
bacilli  are  motile  {Klein), 

Inoculations  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of 
guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  sheep,  and  calves  always 
prove  fatal,  the  same  heDmorrhagic  eflhsions  being 
produced. 

Injections  of  small  quantities  of  bcusillus  con- 
taining material  into  the  veins  produces  only  a 
slight  febrile  disorder ;  large  doses  produce  death. 
Animals  in  which  by  intravenous  injection  of 
small  doses  slight  illness  has  been  produced  are 
afterwards  protected  against  the  fatal  dose,  Imt 
minimal  doses  iiyected  subcutaneously  also  produce 
only  a  slight  transitory  swelling,  and  the  animal  so 
treated  is  afterwards  protected  against  the  fatal 
dose  {Arloinff,  Comevin,  Tkanme,  and  Kleim, 
quoted  by  Klein). 

Anthrax  in  Man.  MALiaNAirr  pitbtulb,  Wooi.- 
sobtbb'b  DI6BABB,  SiBBBiAN  PLAGUB,  is  invariably 
the  result  of  direct  or  indirect  contagion,  and  may 
arise  from  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals which  have  died  of  anthrax,  or  from  the 
taking  into  the  body  of  the  spores  of  the  badllus, 
which  develop  in  the  blood  and  organs  of  the 
individual  and  give  rise  to  the  charaeteriatic 
symptoms.  As  seen  in  England  it  occurs  chiefly 
among  those  engaged  in  certain  trades,  especially 
workers  in  wool  and  horsehair,  and  tallow  workers, 
particularly  those  who  handle  mutton  fkt.    It  is 
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ben  to  enter  into  detail,  but  it  will 
nfice  to  nj  tbet  ttie  caoae  ci  the  diiwiro  in  per- 
loei  engaged  in  tbese  trades  is  uadoabtedlv  tbe 
tikisg  into  tfaeir  bodiee  of  the  apOTea  of  the 
tatifaaz  bacilhia  deriTed  from  the  duty  wool  and 
Inir  vhick  it  is  their  bonness  to  handle.  Bossian 
hofsehur  baa  had  an  evil  repatatiim  in  this 
Ripeet  lor  more  than  a  eentory,  vod  so  great  is 
tiM  lisk  that  a  Freaeh  authority,  writing  in  1777, 
m^  of  the  honeliair  workers :  "  Indeed,  it  is 
seldom  that  thej  ponoe  this  trade  long  withont 
nftriag  from  it,  and  many  die.  They  hare  oh- 
aerred  that  the  hair  whose  mannf  actors  is  moat 
dngoTOi  is  that  imported  from  Bossia." 

Tbe  pragnons  in  cases  of  anthrax  in  man  is 
voy  bad,  and  thoogh  there  ii  tome  reason  to 
Wwve  ttiat  early  opening  of  the  postoles  and 
outerimtion  with  crystalline  carboUc  acid  is  of 
lODhe  aerriee^  the  anb^eets  of  the  diiease  generally 
die. 

fVmimeni  t»  Ammdlt.  Considering  the  yira- 
hat  nature  of  the  disease,  very  little  is  to  be 
opected  from  treatment.  Aoeording  to  Williams, 
IB  tame  cases  fomentation  of  the  extravasation 
with  hot  water  and  dressing  with  carboUsed  oil 
(1  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  4  parts  of  sweet  oil)  is 
ametimeB  nsefol.  Potassiam  chlorate  has  been 
fosnd  to  hare  a  marked  eflEect  in  improving  the 
cQodition  of  the  blood,  and  Williams  prescribes 
for  ycnmg  stock  a  draught  consisting  of  8  dr.  of 
poisMie  chlorate  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  three 
tmei  a  day.  An  extra  drachm  may  be  given  to 
M-{^own  animals,  but  care  must  be  exercised,  as 
it  11  BaUe  to  produce  intestinal  irritation.- 

In  India  the  internal  administration  of  carbolic 
acid  hss  been  found  to  be  of  service.  Purgatives 
ilundd  not  be  given,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to 
aaoft  tbe  animal  to  resist  tbe  disease  by  giving 
tOQtcs  and  good,  easily-digested  food. 

.Awaatioa.  In  dealing  with  a  disease  so  fatal 
aa  aathiax,  prevention  is  alUimportant.  Pastures 
Imoim  to  be  infected  must  be  avoided,  and  all  the 
CQoditions  indicated  already  as  favoring  the  pro- 
^n^tkm  of  the  disease.  Above  all,  the  greatest 
OR  miut  be  exercised  in  tbe  disposal  of  the 
^oiaa  of  ammals  which  have  died  of  the  dieease, 
and  eoDsidering  that  the  excreta  of  a  diieased 
Iwaat  poison  tlM  herbage,  bedding,  &e.,  the  com- 
I^ete  uid  early  isolation  or  destruction  of  infected 
uimals  is  desirable. 

The  Anthrax  Order  of  1886  contains  a  number 
of  atriogent  provisions  regarding  animals  affected 
with  anthrax ;  prohibits  their  being  moved  from 
P^  to  plaee;  prohibits  the  removal  or  use  of 
any  fodder,  bedding,  litter,  utensils  and  the  like, 
vlddi  may  be  considered  infected  by  contact  with 
^aaased  animals,  and  oontaina  directions  for  the 
<laalnietion  of  such  infected  material  and  the 
Fopar  dinnf  ection  of  stables,  oowaheds,  and  other 
plMea  in  which  diseased  ammals  have  been  placed, 
and  for  the  burial,  disinfection,  and  destruction  of 
^  eaiQssea  of  animals  dead  of  the  disease. 

Under  Section  6  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
(Animals)  Act,  1886,  the  shiughter  of  diaeaaed 
>nnnala  and  tbe  compensation  of  their  owners  out 
of  the  local  rates  is  provided  for.    See  Contaoi- 

gWDlSlAlB  ov  AjmCALS. 

AITHB0FE0U8.  Bougies  made  of  apiral 
*pnng  wire,  coated  with  gehitine,  and  medicated 


with  any  deaired  snbstanee.    Hainly  need  tot 
ordersofthe  urethra. 

AlTMYPBOnCS  (-thip-).  %».  Avtihty- 
VOT'IOB  (-Up-),  Ac.    See  AeBiPHoncs. 

ABTI-.  [Or.,  AvTit  against.]  In  eowtpetUi^m^ 
before,  against,  contiary  to,  corrective  of,  dbc., 
more  espMially  representing  antagonism  or  opposi- 
tion ;  whilst  the  Latin  oats-  is  generally  used  in 
the  sense  of  before,  having  reference  to  precedence 
either  of  place  or  time. 

AmH'^  is  a  common  prefix  in  English  words  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  eapeciaUy  those 
connected  with  pharmacology  and  medicine,  Uie 
final  t  being  either  dropped  or  retained  (but  gener* 
allvtbe  first)  before  a,  e,  and  h ;  as  in  antacid,  anti- 
biUous,  anti-emetic,  anthelmintic,  anti-icortmtic, 
antiseptic,  dec,  whether  used  as  a^ectives  or  sub- 
stantives. These  compounds,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  in  general  self-explanatory. 

ABTX'AXm  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Bwi^  Av'thi- 
ABiNB,  Eng.,  Fr. ;  Avtiaxi'vi,  Avthiabi'ita, 
Avtia'^bia,  Upa'sia  (-ch'ii),  L.  The  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  upas  poison  of  Java.  A  crystalline 
substance  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  upas 
tree,  AutiarU  ioxicaria.  Bettink  gives  it  the 
formula  CmH^O,.  It  appears  to  l^  a  neutral 
body,  not  precipitated  by  tannin,  and  may  be 
obtained  under  the  form  of  small  pearly  crystal- 
line scales  by  careful  evaporation. — Prod.  About 
8i%  (Mulder). 

Prop.,  4^.  Soluble  in  27  parts  of  boiling 
water;  freelv  soluble  in  alcohol;  scarcely  so  in 
ether ;  heat  decomposes  it ;  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  tannin.  It  ia  a  frightful  poiaon,  to  which  no 
antidote  is  known.  Even  a  minute  quantity  intro- 
duced into  a  wound  rapidly  brings  on  yomiting, 
convulsions,  and  death.  It  paralyses  the  cardiac 
nervous  system. 

Antiaris  toxiearia,  Lesch.,  a  Malayan  tree. 
The  upas.  The  fresh  juice  ia  a  virulent  poison 
{Ipoh) ,  and  is  need  by  the  Malaya  to  tip  their 
arrowa. 

AVTIBILlOnfi  (-yus).  Sjfn.  Autibiuo'bus, 
L. ;  Aktibilibuz,  Yt.  An  epithet  of  medicines 
that  are  supposed  to  remove  ailments  depending 
on  diaordered  action  of  the  liver.  Aperients, 
mercurials,  and  aloetic  purgatives  generally, 
belong  to  this  class.  See  Abbbkbtht,  MBDiCiBBt, 
BiLB,  PiLU,  Ac. 

AVTICAB'DIUX.    See  Bbyttbb  (Black). 

ABTICHLOB.  A  term  employed  by  bleachers 
and  paper  manufacturers  to  denote  anv  aubstance 
which  they  make  use  of  to  eliminate  the  last  por- 
tions of  free  chlorine  which  cloth  and  paper  pulp 
are  apt  to  retain  after  being  bleached,  and  which, 
if  left  in,  would  cause  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  to  rot, 
would  obliterate  documents  written  upon  the 
paper  thus  prepared,  and  would  injure  the  ma- 
chinery used.  The  principal  antichlors  in  uae  are 
(dilute  solutions  of)  the  sulphite  and  thiosulphate 
(commonly  called  hyposulphite)  of  aodium,  Ns^SO, 
and  Na^SjO, ;  the  products  formed  are  the  in- 
nocuous sulphate  and  chloride  of  aodium,  which 
are  readily  removed  by  washing.  Sulphide  of 
calcium,  prepared  by  boiling  aulphur  with  milk  of 
lime ;  Horsf ord'a  patent '  antichloride  of  lime,'  an 
impure  aulphite  obtained  by  agitating  milk  of 
lime  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and 
draining  and  air-dzying  the  product ;  and  proto- 
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chloride  of  tin,  SnClj,  have  alao  been  nsed.  In 
the  last  case,  howeyer,  it  b  necessary  after  the 
bleaching  process  to  add  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
See  BLBACHpye. 

AVn-CHOLEBA  ACID  {H.  Ludwiff,  Vienna; 
also  an  American  preparation).  "  A  proved  care 
and  preventive  of  cholera."  Diluted  snlphuric 
acid,  1  part;  wine,  5  parts;  water,  10  parts 
(Sa^er,  Buehner,  and  WUUtein), 

AVTI-CHOLEKA  WATKS  (Eau  Antichol^ae 
de  Duboc,  Paris),  for  lead  coUc  and  a  preventive 
of  cholera.  Composed  of  water  with  some  brandy 
and  i  %  of  snlphuric  acid  (Chnelin), 

AHn-DAMFIVO  FLUID.  In  Uthography, 
preparations  for  enabling  more  than  one  im- 
pression to  be  taken  with  one  damping. 

1.  Glycerine,  1  oz. ;  chloride  of  lime,  1  oz. ; 
water,  2  oz. 

2.  Glycerine,  4  oz. ;  tartarate  of  potass,  1  oz. ; 
gum,  1  oz. ;  water,  4  oz. 

PoUon. 


AVTIDOTB.  An  antidote  is  any  remedy  whieh. 
by  its  physical  or  chemical  effect  upon  a  pouoiD« 
or  in  both  ways,  is  capable  of  coontenctiii^  the 
physiological  edff ects  of  that  substance. 

Most  antidotal  substances  form  with  the  poiaoii 
insoluble  or  innocuous  compounds,  l^tus  is  paa> 
ticularly  the  case  with  mineral  poisons.  Vege- 
table poisons  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  counteracted  in 
this  way,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  drags 
which  are  known  to  have  an  antagonistio  actkm 
to  the  poison  taken.  In  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  remove  poisonous  material,  sach  as 
leaves,  berries,  seeds,  roots,  &c.,  bv  the  use  of 
emetics  and  purgatives,  they  should  be  employed; 
such  treatment,  though  useful,  is  not  so  good 
in  the  case  of  alkaloidal  poisons,  which  are  gene- 
rally absorbed  before  sudi  assistance  can  be  of 
any  use. 

The  following  table  shows  the  most  conmMm 
poisons,  and  the  antidotes  most  useful  in  eaeh 
case. 

Antidote, 

Arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic) .     .     Hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  light  magnesia. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds 1 

Hydrocyanic  acid >  Newly  precipitated  oxide  of  iron  with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Cyanide  of  potassium      ....  J 

Oxalic  acid Chalk,  common  whiting,  or  magpiesia  suspended  in  water. 

Tartar  emetic Tannin,  catechu,  or  other  vegetable  astrinffents. 

Acetate  of  lead Snlpliate  of  magnesia,  or  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  magnesia. 

Caustic  potash  or  soda    ....    Dilute  acetic  acid,  fixed  oils,  lemon  juice. 

Mineral  acids Chalk,  common  whiting,  plaster  from  the  walls  or  ceiling,  or 

carbonate  of  magnesia,  eggs  beaten  up. 

Chloride  of  zinc  (Bnmetf  s  fluid)      Eggs  beaten  up,  milk,  carbonate  of  soda. 

Aconite  root Emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  stimulants. 

Belladonna,  leaves  or  root    .    .    .    Emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  ammonia,  stimulants,  and  after  some 

time  an  active  purgative. 

Digitalis  (Foxglove) Emetics,  stimulants,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  recumbent 

position. 

Hyoscyamus  leaves Emetics  and  stimulants. 

Opium  and  all  its  compounds  .  .  Emetics  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  external  stimulation  by  warmth,  tur- 
pentine or  camphor  liuiments,  enforced  exertion,  artificial 
respiration,  and  small  repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  atropia. 

Chloral  hydrate Same  as  for  opium. 

Strychnia  or  nux  vomica ....    Animal  charcoal  suspended  in  water,  repeated  large  doses  of 

chloral  hydrate  or  chloroform. 


AHTI-EFIIiEFTICUlI  (Wepler,  Berlin),  known 
as  Wepler's  Erampfpulver.  Magnesia  Alba,  5 
parts ;  Bad.  Dictamni,  15  parts;  Bad.  Zedoar,  12 
parts ;  Bad.  Artemis,  8  parts ;  soot,  i  part ;  01. 
Valerian.,  |  part ;  OL  Cajeputi,  i  part. 

Dr  Hager  is  the  authority  for  the  above,  and  he 
adds  that  formerly  the  same  proprietor  sold  a 
remedy  which  consisted  of  a  black  powder  made 
by  carbonising  hempen  thread. 

AHTI-FAT.  A  preparation  bearing  this  name 
has  been  largely  advertised.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
fluid  extract  of  I^teut  vsncula^tu,  a  common  sea- 
weed known  as  sea  wrack  or  bladder  wrack.  The 
extract  b  said  to  possess  remarkable  power  of  re- 
moving superabundant  fat,  this  action  being 
attributed  to  the  iodine  it  contains.  Another  ex- 
planation of  its  action  is,  that  the  gelatinous 
material  envelops  the  food  and  protects  it  from 
the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids.    See  Axanr. 

AATurSBBIV.  AvTiraBBnrrM.  8yn,  Acbtajti- 
LiDB,  Phsntlacxtajodb  CsH^NTHCCHjCO).  a 
coal-tar  derivative  made  by  acting  on  aniline  with 
acetyl  chloride  or  glacial  acetic  add« 


Colourless  crystalline  scales  melting  at  122°— 
128''  C,  boUing  at  295*"  C.  It  dissolves  in  194 
parts  cold  water  and  in  18  parts  boiling  water, 
also  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  A 
solution  in  hot  water  is  reddened  by  ferric  chloride, 
but  cold  solutions  are  not  so  affected. 

Uteg,  Antipyretic,  febrifuge,  hypnotic,  sedative, 
nervine  tonic.  Given  in  rheumatism,  fevers,  nek 
headache,  and  delirium  tremens. — 2>Mtf,  8  tolSgr. 

AhtutjsB'XEHT  (pop.  and  more  us.,  in  this 
sense,  an'tifermenf),  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %a.  Akti- 
VBBKBN'TUir,  L.  Any  substance  which  prevents 
or  arrests  fermentation.  The  most  modem  anti- 
ferments  are  borax,  boric  acid,  and  salicylic  acid ; 
the  two  former  are  frequently  mixed  and  sold 
under  fancy  names  such  as  idne  and  gladaline 
for  the  preservation  of  milk  and  meat.  Salicylic 
acid  is  used  to  preserve  beer  and  manyfinidsof 
low  alcoholic  strength.  Chloroform  water  (1  in 
200)  is  an  excellent  antiferment.  Several  nos- 
trums are  sold  under  this  name  in  the  cider  dis- 
tricts. The  following  are  tried  and  nsefnl 
formuhe: 
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i¥qp.  1.  Sulphite  (not  mUtpbaie)  of  lime^  in 
fiae  powder,  1  put ;  muUe-dnst,  groond  ojtter- 
Mk, or  duilk,  7  puts;  mix,  uad  pack  tight  so 
m  to  exdode  the  air. 

2.  Solpfaite  (not  nifhaie)  of  potneee,  1  part ; 
lev  Uaek-nuutKrd  eeed  (g^nnd  in  a  pepper-mill), 
7  peiti ;  mix,  and  paek  so  ae  to  perf  ectiy  exclude 
•ir  md  moBstaie. — Do&e  (of  either),  i  o«.  to  li 
tf.  perUtf. 

3k  Xoitaitl-eeedy  14  {&«. ;  ctoves  and  capncnm, 
of  Mcfa  l\  lb,  f  mix.  and  grind  them  to  powder  in 
a  pepper-milL — i>oi0,  ^  to  i  U.  per  kid, 

Vmb,  ^.  The  above  formnUs  are  infinitely 
npcrior  to  thoae  commonly  met  with  in  trade ; 
md  in  quite  harmlen.  A  portion  of  any  one  of 
then  idded  to  cider,  or  perry,  soon  allays  fer- 
mpntartion,  when  exceeaive,  or  when  it  hai  been 
naewed.  The  ftnt  formnla  ia  preferred  when 
then  if  a  tendency  to  acidity.  The  leoond  and 
tbbd  may  be  adTantageoualy  used  for  wine  and 
1b9,  ai  well  aa  for  cider.  That  of  the  third 
fivmnla  greatly  improres  the  flaTonr  and  the 
iffarent  itrength  of  the  liqaor,  and  alio  improve! 
iti  keeping  qoalitiea.  See  CxLLAB-KAiTAaxxByT, 
FnimrTAiiosr,  Ac. 

iimsicncnr    obsaa.     axia-obbasi, 

Fszcnoir  ooxpo',  LTr'BSiCATnr&  ooMPomn),  Ac. 
— iVvp.  L  Good  pfaimbago  (black  lead),  finely 
powdmd  and  aiftod,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  free 
ftom  grit*  is  gradnaUv  added,  through  a  lieve,  to 
S  times  its  weight  of  good  lard  contained  in  an 
ino  pan  and  rendered  seini*flmd,  bat  not  liquid, 
by  a  gentle  heat ;  the  mass  being  rigoronsly  stirred 
ritli  a  strong  wooden  ipatnla,  after  each  addition, 
^iffl  the  mixture  ia  complete,  and  the  composi- 
tND  smooth  and  uniform.  The  heat  is  then 
gndnally  raised  until  the  whole  liquefies,  when 
tbenasd  is  removed  from  the  fire  to  a  cool  sitna* 
^t  and  the  stirring,  which  should  have  been 
^Kmitted,  continued  until  the  mixture  is  quite 
eoJd.  It  ii  applied  in  the  cold  state,  with  a  brush 
iboot  OBoe  a  day,  according  to  the  velocity  of  the 
puts;  and  is  said  to  be  fuUy  three  fourths  cheaper 
ID  «e  than  oil,  tallow,  tar,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
coBpo's.  When  intended  for  uses  In  which  it 
win  he  exposed  to  warmth,  and  consequent  waste 
hy  dripping,  a  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  lard 
M  repiaiBed  by  hard  stnuned  grease  or  tallow,  or 
a  little  bees'-wax  is  added  during  its  manufac- 

tOR. 

2.  Bhek  lead,  1  part ;  tallow  or  grease,  4  parts ; 
pound  together  until  perfectly  smooth,  either 
^^  or  without  camphor,  8  to  6  lbs,  per  cwt. 
Spired  pitent. 

3.  Scotch  soda,  60  Of. ;  water,  80  sfallt. ;  dis- 
n^^e  in  a  capacious  boiler,  add  palm  oil  and  hard 
tallow,  of  each  li  ewt.,  and  having  withdrawn  the 
lifist,  stir  vigorously  aa  before,  until  the  mass  is 
^oiQogeneocifl  and  nearly  solidified.  In  hot  weather 
^  proportion  of  tallow  is  increased,  and  that  of 
^  paliD  oil  diminished ;  in  winter,  the  reverse. 
Used  for  the  axles  of  railway  carriages  and  other 
owne  purposes.  For  express  trains  all  tallow  is 
■""sUy  employed,  irrespective  of  the  weather  or 
leMon. 

4.  Kelt,  but  avoid  bcnling,  16  lb*,  tallow,  and 
«<*olre  'mi%2i  lit.  of  sugar  of  lead;  then  add  8 
At.  of  black  antimony.  The  mixture  must  be 
coBstantly  stirred  taU  cold.    This  composition  is 


for  cooling  the  naeka  of  shafts,  and  may  be  of 
sendee  where  the  shafts  are  not  of  the  proper 
length,  or  the  bearings  are  at  fault. 

5.  Lard,  2#  lbs. ;  camphor,  1  os. ;  black  lead,  # 
lb.  Bub  the  camphor  in  a  mortar,  into  a  paste 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  lard;  then  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  laid  and  the  black  lead,  and 
thoroughly  mix. 

6.  {MaUmaif  ehr^oM^  For  summer  uae,  taUow, 
1  ewt.  8  qrt, ;  palm  oil,  1  ewi,  1  qr.  For  autumn 
or  spring,  tallow,  1  etot,  2  qrt,  /  palm  oil  1  ewi,  2 
qr9.  For  winter,  tallow,  1  ewt,  1  qr, ;  palm  oil,  1 
ewi,  S  qrs.  Melt  the  tallow  in  a  boiler,  then  add 
to  it  the  palm  oil  as  soon  as  the  mixture  boils,  and 
put  out  the  fire.  When  the  mixture,  which 
should  now  be  frequently  stirred,  has  cooled  down 
to  blood  heat  (98^  to  100"  F.),  it  should  be  run 
through  a  sieve  into  a  solution  of  from  56  to  60 
lb*,  of  soda  in  about  8  ffolU,  of  water.  Thoroughly 
mix  by  stirring. 

7.  Bean  or  rve  flour,  1  ewt ;  water,  6  owi, ; 
mix  to  a  smooth  paste,  raise  the  heat  until  the 
mixture  boils,  and  stir  in  first  of  mUk  of  lime  (of 
about  the  oonsistenoe  of  cream),  7  ewi. ;  resin-oil, 
10  ewi.  f  and  stir  vigorously  until  cold.     Inferior. 

8.  (Booik'g.)  a.  From  Scotch  soda,  i  lb./ 
boiling  water,  1  ffall. ;  palm  oil  or  tallow,  or  any 
mixture  of  them,  10  lbs. ;  as  before,  observing  to 
continue  the  stirring  until  the  mixture  has  cooled 
down  to  60°  or  70P  F. 

b.  Soda,  ^Ib./  water  and  rape  oil,  of  each  1 
gtUl.  s  tallow  or  pahn  oil,  |  (5. ;  as  last.  Expired 
patent. 

9.  (MamkeiirieVB.)  From  caoutchouc  (dis- 
solved in  oil  of  turpentine),  4  lb»,  /  Scotch  soda,  10 
lh9. ;  glue,  llb.f  (dissolved  in)  water,  10  galU,  / 
oil,  10  galU.  /  thoroughly  incorporated  by  assidu- 
ous stirring,  adding  the  caoutchouc  last. 

10.  (LusD,  Fr.)  Finest  rape  oil,  1  gall.  / 
caoutchouc  (out  small),  8  09, ;  dissolve  with  heat. 

Vtea^  Sj^c,  To  lessen  friction  in  machinery,  pre- 
vent the  bearings  rustiug,  &c.  The  simplest  are 
perhaps  the  best.  Of  late  years  several  diiferent 
liquid  hydrocarbons  obtained  from  coal,  and 
particalarly  heavy  parafiln  oil  and  soft  paraflin, 
have  been  extensively  employed  in  this  way. 
See  Fbictiok,  Lubbicatiov,  ^. 

AVTIFBICTTIOH  XETAL.  Prep.  1.  From 
tin,  16  to  20  parts ;  antimony,  2  parts ;  lead,  1 
part;  fused  together,  and  then  blended  with 
copper,  80  ^rts.  Used  where  there  is  much 
friction  or  high  velocity. 

2.  Zinc,  6  parts;  tin,  1  part;  copper,  20  parts. 
Used  when  the  metal  is  exposed  to  violent  shocks. 

8.  Lead,  1  part;  tin,  2  parts;  sine,  4  parts; 
copper,  68  parts.  Used  when  the  metal  is  ex- 
posed to  heat. 

4.  {Bahbeee.)  Tin,  48  to  60  parts ;  antimony, 
6  parts ;  copper,  1  part. 

5.  {Fenton'a.)  Tin  with  some  zinc,  and  a  little 
copper. 

6.  (Ordinary.)  Tin,  or  hard  pewter,  with  or 
without  a  small  portion  of  antimony  or  copper. 
Without  the  last  it  is  apt  to  spread  out  under  the 
weight  of  heavy  machinery.  Used  for  the  bear- 
ings of  locomotive  engines,  &c. 

Obt,  These  alloys  are  usually  supported  by 
bearings  of  brass,  into  which  it  is  poured  after 
they  have  been  tinned,  and  heated  and  put  to- 
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gether  with  mi  «nct  model  of  the  aile,  or  otber 
waging;  piece,  pluUc  cUj  b^Dg  prerioiuly  ap- 
plied, In  the  luual  m&nner,  u  a  Inte  or  Onter 
moald.  Soft  gan-metal  ia  also  excellent,  and  is 
mach  Died  for  beKringv.  They  ftll  become  lew 
heated  in  worlciog  than  the  harder  metala,  and 
leat  greaM  or  oil  ia  comeqoentlj  reqnired  wbeo 
thej  are  naed.     See  Alloys,  Fbictioh,  Ac. 

A9TILITHIC.    See  LiraoHTBTFTica. 

Um-IIUSIIAIICDM.  A  diiinfeottDg  powder, 
manufactured  fint  in  Berlin  in  1S66,  and  de- 
scribed Bi  'prepared  by  steam.'  Quicklime  slaked 
with  a  lolutioD  of  iiUphate  of  iron  and  mixed 
with  tarf  ashei,  aUo  probably  containing  some 
carbolic  add.  Fluid  anti-miasticnm  ij  a  solution 
of     solphatfl    of   iron    in    impure    acetic   acid 

AHTIMO'TIIAI,  (■m6ne'j-'«),  Antimon'ial  (— 
Hajne)  is  a  barbarism.  [Gng.,  Fr.]  ^«.  Airti- 
MOMU'us,  L.  Fertaining-  to,  composed  of,  or 
containing  antimony.  In  madiciitf  And  pkamacu, 
applied  to  preparations  or  remedies  (mTiNO  - 
VUUI|  AvrTn(OKiA"UA,  L.)  in  which  antimony, 
or  one  of  its  componnds,  is  the  leading  or  chamc- 
terirtlc  ingredient. 

AXTIHOVIATID.  8fn.  AxratoBii'TVi,  L. 
Mixed  or  impregnated  with  antimony]  antdmo- 

AXTIHOVT, 8b.  At.W.  ISOt  M.  Pt.  aboQt436° 
C.  (797°  F.) ;  sp.  gr.  6-71  to  68fl.  ^».  Mbtal'- 
1,10  AWTUtoin*,  Rta'vvnn  of  *,ti  Aitrnto". 
ViUK,  A.  mTAL'ucuH,  Sm'TUH,  HnAi/ttm 
AiiTiico"yiit,  A.  BEa'nLVBt,  kc,  L. ;  Ahthcoiki, 
Fr. ;  AVTiKOiT,  SFiraaaLinz,  Sfiisbslab, 
Sfhuolavzhbtali:!,  Qer.;  AimMomo,  It.,  Bp. 
The  term  'antimony'  was  formerij  applied  to 
t^  native  tnlphide  or  greyish-black  crystalUiie 
ore  of  antimony;  now  it  it  nlaly  appropriated  to 
the  pnie  metal. 

OOmmaM.  Native  (seldom),  sometimes  con- 
taining copper,  silTer,  uid  iron ;  aa  aneniferoas 
antiniony  or  allemontite,  As,8b,j  as  double  sul- 
phide wilh  the  solphidea  of  lead,  copper,  &c. ;  as 
oiides;  in  various  irOD  ores,  tc.  Its  chief  ore, 
tiowerer,  and  practically  the  only  one  of  com- 
mercial importance,  is  the  sulphide,  Sb^g,  com- 
monly called  slibnite,  antimony  glance,  antJmon- 
Ite,  or  gny  antimony  ore,  which  is  foand  in 
large  quantity  in  Cornwall,  Hungary,  the  Han, 
Borneo,  &c. 

Pr»p.  I.  On  the  small  scale.  Antimony  is 
now  but  seldom  prepared  on  the  small  scale,  so 
only  three  methods  for  doing  this  shall  be  given 

(a)  Two  parts  of  the  sulphide  in  coarse  powder 
are  fused  toother  with  1  part  of  iron  filings  in  a 
oovered  emcihle,  the  heat  being  gradually  raised 
to  dull  redness. 

(b)  (Wdhler.)  Snlphideof  antimony,  10  parts; 
nitre,  18  parts;  dry  carbonate  of  sodinm,  IS  parte. 
Deflagrate  these  tt^ther  with  caution,  powder 
the  resulting  mass,  wash  it  thoroughly  with 
boiling  water,  and  finally  smelt  the  dned  re- 
siduum with  black  fiui. 

(o)  From  the  teroiide,  SbtO,,  by  fosion  with 
twice  its  weight  of  cmde  tartar. 

The  antimony  obtunad  by  any  one  of  these 
methods  ia  nearly  pnie,  the  imparities  (if  any) 
being  traces  of  copper,  lead,  and  Iron. 


II.  On  the  large  sc^e.  Froan  the  tai^iiSa. 
This  is  first  freed  from  gangue  by  meltmg'  it 
either  in  vertical  cylinders  baring  a  hole  »t  tha 
bottom,  through  which  the  molteo  sulphide  drops:, 
or  in  reverberatorT  fomaces.  It  is  then  (a) 
either  reduced  by  fusion  with  metollio  iroo,  tfaa 
producta  being  crude  antimony  and  snlphidB  of 
iron  (this  operation  Is  termed  'singUng')-  To 
obtain  the  best  '  star  antimony '  (so  called  fraaa 
the  stellate  appearance  of  Ita  crystalline  snrCace) 
from  this  metal,  it  most  be  again  mdted,  in  the 
second    process    of    'doubling,'    with    a    amdl 

Joantity  of  sodium  sulphide  and  slag  obtained  in 
le  succeeding  operaliaa.  Finally,  it  ia  tiamtA 
once  more  with  a  little  pearlaui  and  alu 
from  a  previous  operation,  this  bong  tcraiad 
'melting  for  star  metal.'  Ilic  molt«n  metml  is 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  square  moulds,  ita  aar&ee 
being  covered  with  slag,  in  order  that   it  may 


reverhoratoiy  furnace  (see  fig.),  to  oouTert  it  into 


(,  I.  Qntt  ud  Irsjilus. 


f-  DWT  for  introdociiii  lbs  ors,  lud  ibatnctiB^  naidasrf 

oxide.  Daring  this  roasting  caro  mnst  be  taken 
to  stir  constantly  with  an  iron  spatula,  and  to 
regnlate  and  gradually  nUse  the  tsmpenitnre, 
which  should  be  low  until  towards  the  end.  of  the 
operation,  the  mass  even  then  only  ^proaching 
dull  redness.  Withoot  this  precsuition  mnch  of 
the  salphide  will  be  lost  by  volatilisation  ;  the 
process  is  complete  when  the  whole  mass  asamiii  s 
a  greyish-white  appearance.  Hie  oiide  is  then 
reduced  to  metal  by  fusing  it  in  an  euiben*are 
crucible  (in  a  revcrberatory  furnace)  with  30%  of 
powdered  charcoal  which  has  been  saturated  with 
eoDoentrated  soda,  or  with  10%  of  erode  tutar. 
This  crude  antimony  ia  generally  rifuu)  by 
smelting  it  with  about  l-8th  at  its  weight  of  the 
refined  sulphide,  and  about  1.4th  of  ita  weight  of 
carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  if  there  be 
much  iron  present,  moro  of  the  snlphide — eves 
l-4th — may  be  required.  For,  unleaa  there  be 
sufficient  sulphur  to  combine  with  the  whole  of 
the  iron,  the  arsenic  will  not  be  oxidised,  but 
will  retnwn  as  a  contamination.  When  cold,  the 
metal  is  carefuUy  separated  from  the  slag,  and  is 
frequently  re-fns«d  with  a  little  freah  carbonate 
of  aodiimi,  after  which  it  is  cast  into  pigs,  Inmps,  or 
ingots,    ^e  cmde  metal,  thus  treated,  commmly 
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jocUs  94%  of  wMwmD  lORAi.  of  tfdeimble 
parity. 

SbRdd  IomI  hATe  been  pfewnt  in  the  salphide 
or  OR^  it  reoaine  mfter  a  eeeond,  or  even  a  third 
Man,  eltkongh  proportiopateW  redaoed  in  qnan* 
atj;  ud  it  can  only  be  eompletely  leparated  in 
tke  wtt  waj.  It  ia,  therefore,  always  desirable  to 
leLeet  aa  ore  free  from  lead. 

Qe  iMmriag  paragiapli  with  regard  to  the 
penfiestka  cf  antimntiy  is  extracted  from  Roeooe 
nd  Scbortenuner'a  *  Chemistry/  vol.  ii,  part  ii, 
p.  KM:— "Oommercial  antimony  often  contains 
taeei  of  eneaic^  iron,  lead  uid  copper,  and 
fisfscBtly  some  anlphur.  In  order  to  prepare 
the  pare  me«al»  ZM^m  process  is  the  best. 
This  ooosists  in  fusing  16  parts  of  the  metal 
with  2  parta  of  aodiom  carbonate  and  1  part  of 
■i^ide  of  aatimoDy  for  an  hoar.  On  ooolinff 
tkc  Rgolos  is  sepurated  from  the  slag,  and 
■ehed  sgain  for  an  hoar  with  li  parta  of  aodiam 
mAoDtite,  and  this  opemtion  again  repeated  with 
1  part  of  the  same  salt.  Aecoiding  to  Sokiel, 
t  msll  qaantitr  of  nitre  ahimld  be  added  from 
tiwtotime.  By  meana  of  this  repeated  fusion 
tfe  whole  of  the  anenie  is  separated,  prorided 
^  e  sofficient  quantity  of  iron  be  originally 
{KSBOt  IB  the  metal ;  should  this  not  be  the  case, 
itiiBeee«arytoaddabontS%  of  iron  aalphide  " 

To  fna  antimony  from  iron,  it  is  generally 
ted  with  a  little  antimonie  oxide.  Most  Jt 
tte  aatinumy  of  commerce  is  reduced  in  Enghmd, 
pneipally  from  foreign  ores»  especially  thoee  of 
mme». 

^  Pr^m  UUf  ^.  Antimony  is  a  atlver-whtte 
■itioas  brittie  metal,  with  a  lamellar  texture 
■ad  a  cr]^rtalKne  or  granular  fraeture  (according 
"Jt  has  been  eooled  slowly  or  quidkly);  the 
<>7>feils  are  octahedrons  or  dodecahedrons.  When 
pn«>the  tuifaoe  shows  fern-leaf  markings  ('star' 
■Btimny).  Antiaaony  imparta  its  brittlsness  to 
>%^  so  Uttle  as  TTAnr^h  part  added  to  gold 
^"■'^cniig  the  latter  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
caaige  sad  the  art*.  It  U  unchanged  by  the 
*"  f^  \j  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
Bdte  at  about  426''  C.  (just  under  a  red  heat), 
aad  Tobtiliaea  at  a  white  heat.  When  strongly 
«M  in  the  air  it  buma  to  the  trioxide,  8b^„ 
jrincfa  is  dqMMited  in  beautiful  flowers  or  crystals. 
2"tt7>  bowerer,  be  distilled  in  a  current  of 
Mngen  at  a  white  heat.  Hot  hydrochloric 
^  &KdTM  it,  with  the  formation  of  the  tri- 
^"'vida,  Sbd^  while  concentrated  nitric  add 
mmiM  it  into  antimonie  add,  and  dilute  into 
*i»trionde^8b,0,. 

.  ^Pfiicaiiong.  Antimony  is  hurgdy  employed 
mmakiiig  alloya,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  type- 
?^  itereoffpe  metal,  music-plate  meUl, 
f^nak  metal,  pewter,  Ac.,  which  will  be  re- 
^  to  individually.  It  is  added  to  the  alloy 
™'^Bave  mirrors,  to  give  them  a  finer  texture ; 
to  bdl-Bietal,  to  render  it  more  sonorous ;  and  to 
^^*Jom  odier  metals,  to  increase  their  hardness 
•Bd  fmibiHtv.  It  is  much  used  in  alloys  with 
^^*^  *i^  wad,  and  in  some  cases  copper,  for 
"''oinay  bearings,  instead  of  gun-metal;  in 
^>>a  of  EBpjd  and  continuous  rerolntion,  as  in 
^■nafla  of  screw  steamers,  these  alloys  are 
'■ore  eDdnring  than  the  latter.    It  is  also  used  for 


haidentBg  boUeta  and  cannon*ba]lsL  Yarioiia 
preparatioDs  of  antimony,  whieh  will  be  reCsrred 
to  severally,  e.g.  tartar  emetie,  are  largely 
employed  in  medicine. 

Pl^.  Sf.,  4'e.  Nearly  all  the  salts  and  pte* 
parations  of  antimony  are  depressant,  emetic,  and 
cathartic,  and  in  large  doses  poieonoua — occasion- 
ing vomiting,  profuse  alvine  dejections,  acute 
c(jic,  aadinfiammationof  the  stomach  and  bowela, 
often  serious,  though  rardy  reeulting  in  death. 
Taxtab  BMmo  and  buttsb  of  AiraufovT  are 
tiiose  from  which  aeddents  have  prindpally 
occurred. — Ami,,  4v.  (^pioua  vomiting,  if  it  has 
not  already  occuned,  should  be  pffonM>ted,  and 
freshly  prepared  hydnted  oxide  of  iron  adminis- 
tered in  considerable  doses,  followed  or'  accom- 
panied by  mucilaginous  drinks  and  diuretics.  If 
much  prostration  follows,  wine  and  stimulants  may 
be  had  recourse  to.  In  the  absence  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron,  a  solution  of  tannin  or  decoction 
of  galls,  cinchona,  or  oak  bark,  or  even  powdered 
cinchona  mixed  with  tepid  water,  may  be  ad- 
ministered. 

TmUfor  AnHmonf  amd  tit  8aU$»  The  metal 
itsdf  may  be  recognised  by  its  properties,  as 
given  above.  Its  salts  show  the  following  re- 
actions: (1)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives:  (a) 
with  solutions  of  salts  of  the  trioxide  an  orange- 
red  predpitate  of  antimony  trisulphide,  Sb^ 
which  is  insoluble  in  dilute  adds  and  only  spa- 
rin^y  soluble  in  ammonia;  it  readily  dissolves, 
however,  in  solutions  of  alkaline  sulphides,  espe- 
cially if  these  contain  an  excess  of  sulphur,  and 
also  in  hot  hvdrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (6)  With  a  soluti<m 
of  antimonie  add  in  hydrochloric,  a  predpitate 
of  the  pentaaulphids,  BbjS^  mixed  with  the  tri- 
sulphide and  sulphur.  This  predpitate  dissolves 
readily  when  heated  with  a  aolution  of  soda  or 
ammonia,  but  only  sparingly  in  one  of  cold  bi- 
carbonate of  ammonium. 

2.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  an  orange-red 
precipitate  of  the  trisulphide  8b^  which  rradily 
dissolves  in  excess  of  the  ptedpitant ;  acids  throw 
down  the  pentasulphide  from  this  solution. 

8.  Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  aad  the  carbon- 
ates of  the  last  two  give  with  solutions  of  salts  of 
the  trioxide  (but  fmr  Uu  compUSel^  with  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar  emetic)  a  bulky  white  predpitate 
of  the  trioxide  itself ;  those  with  ammonia  and  its 
carbonate  are  practiMlly  insoluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitant ;  that  with  carbonate  of  sodium  soluble 
on  heating ;  and  that  with  potash  and  soda  readily 
soluble. 

4.  A  solution  of  antimony  trichloride,  which 
doee  not  contain  a  very  Urge  excess  of  hydro- 
chlorie  add,  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  the  oxy- 
cbloride,  SbCK^l,  upon  the  addition  of  water.  This 
readily  diseolves  in  tartaric  add  (dif .  from  bis- 
muth). 

6.  Metallic  line  throws  down  metallic  aati- 
mony  as  a  black  powder  from  all  its  solutions 
net  containing  free  nitric  acid.  If  the  test  be 
made  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  antimony 
containing  free  hydrochloric  add,  either  in  a 
platinww  dish  or  in  a  porcelain  one  containing  a 
scrap  of  platinum  foil  or  wire,  the  portion  of 
platinum  covered  by  the  liquid  is  soon  stained 
beowB  or  bkek.    lliis  reaction  is  very  delicate 
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and  characteristic.  Cold  hydrochloric  acid  fails 
to  remoYe  the  stain,  but  wanning  with  nitric  acid 
removes  it  iqimediately. 

6.  Conversion  of  other  antimony  compounds 
into  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  SbHs.  An  ex- 
ceedingly  delicate  test.  The  modus  operandi  here 
b  exactly  the  same  as  under  Marth's  test  for 
arsenic.  The  latter  will  be  described  in  detail 
under  Asssirio,  and  the  differences  between 
antimony  and  arsenic  pointed  out  there. 

Sttimaiion.  Antimony  is  usually  weighed  in 
the  form  of  trisulphide,  sometimes  also  as 
tetroxide,  and  occasionally  as  the  metal ;  it  may 
also  in  certain  cases  be  estimated  volumetrically 
(for  which  see  Freaeniu^  'Quantitative Analysis'). 

1.  A»  Trisulphide,  SbjS,  (100  parU  of  trisul- 
phide  contain  71*77  parts  antimony).  To  the 
solution  containing  the  antimony  some  hydro- 
chloric acid  (if  not  already  present)  is  added, 
then  tartaric  acid  in  excess,  and,  finally,  it  is 
largely  diluted  with  water.  Sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  now  passed  through  it  to  saturation,  the 
solution  being  warmed  somewhat,  unless  there 
should  be  a  Luge  excess  of  free  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric add  present,  the  object  of  the  warming 
being  to  condense  the  precipitate  and  so  render  it 
easier  of  filtration.  Arter  the  liquid  is  thoroughly 
saturated  (which  can  only  be  proved  by  letting  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  shaking  it»  and  seeing  if 
it  still  smeUs  strongly  of  the  gas),  the  excess  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  a  current 
of  carbonic  add.  The  predpitate  is  then  filtered 
through  a  weighed  filter,  washed  quickly  and 
thoroughly — till  free  of  add — with  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
solution,  dried  at  100°  C.  and  weighed.  The 
dried  precipitate  always  contains  traces  of  water, 
which  ean  only  be  completely  expelled  at  a 
temperature  of  about  205  C,  when  it  becomes 
black  (See  Freeemu^  'Quantitative  Analysis'). 
It  may  also  contain  free  sulphur  (alwayt 
when  an  antimonu;  compound  was  originally 
present).  To  test  this,  a  small  portion  of  the  pre- 
dpitate is  digested  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric add,  in  which  it  will  dissolve  completely 
if  no  free  sulphur  is  present.  Should  part  of  the 
predpitate  remain  insoluble,  a  weighed  portion 
of  it  must  be  oxidised  by  faming  nitric  and  a 
little  strong  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  whole  is 
dissolved ;  the  solution  must  then  be  diluted  with 
water  and  excess  of  tartaric  add,  and  the  sul- 
phuric add  predpitated  by  barium  chloride  in  the 
usual  way  (see  Sulphusic  Aon>,  Dbtbbmih ation 
ov).  283  parts  bv  weight  of  barium  sulphate 
(BaS04)  are  equivalent  to  32  parts  by  weight  of 
sulphur  (8).  The  amount  of  sulphur  thus  found 
is  then  deducted  from  that  of  the  precipitate 
taken,  the  remainder  beinff  antimony. 

2.  As  tetioxide,  Sb,04  (which  contains  79*22% 
of  its  weight  of  antimony).  The  quantity  of 
PTTBB  AHSIMOVT  in  commerdal  samples  may  be 
determined  with  fair  accuracy  by  treating  them 
(in  powder)  with  strong  nitric  add,  which  oxidises 
the  antimony  and  leaves  it  in  an  insoluble  state, 
whilst  it  dissolves  the  other  metals.  This  oxida- 
tion  must  be  done  very  cautiously,  the  nitric  acid 
being  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  antimony  in  a 
flask ;  otherwise  the  reaction  is  very  violent.  The 
resulting  oxide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed. 


dried,  ignited  in  an  open  porcelain  cixieible, 
weighed. 

3.  As  metallic  antimony.  Dissolve  a  kno^sm 
weight  of  the  sample  in  hydrochloric  add,  im- 
merse a  blade  of  pure  metallic  tin  in  the  aolutioiii* 
and  keep  the  liquor  add  and  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition  by  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  when  tlie 
whole  of  the  avtimoky  will  be  precipitated  nm  & 
black  powder,  and  may  be  collected,  waahed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  This  method  is  particularly 
adapted  to  alloys  of  antimony  and  tin. 

Impuritiee  in  Commercial  AiUimomy.  The 
antimony  of  commerce  generally  contains  a  little 
arsenic,  with  variable  quantities  of  iron,  Icsm!, 
sulphur,  and  tin.  These  impurities  may  be 
detected  as  follows : 

1.  (Arsenic.)  By  fusing  the  sample,  in  powder, 
mixed  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  tartrate  or 
bitartrate  of  potassium,  in  a  covered  crudble,  for 
2  or  3  hours,  and  placing  the  resulting  batton 
(which  is  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium)  in  » 
'  Marsh's  apparatus '  along  with  a  littie  water, 
when  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  will 
commence ;  this  may  then  be  tested  for  arsenior- 
etted  hydrogen  in  the  usual  manner.  See 
Aasbitio. 

2.  (Iron.)  Dissolve  the  powdered  sample  in 
nitaro-hydrochloric  add,  dilute  the  solution  with  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  filter,  and  paes  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the 
filtrate  as  long  as  it  produces  a  predpitate ;  again 
filter,  boil  the  filtrate  for  a  few  minutes  to  drive 
off  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then 
test  it  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will 
give  a  blue  precipitate  if  iron  be  present;  or 
supersaturate  the  last  filtrate  with  ammonia,  and 
then  add  ammonium  sulphide,  when,  under  like 
conditions,  a  black  predpitate  of  ferrous  solphide 
will  be  formed.    See  Ibok,  Dxtbotiok  abd  ISarti' 

UATIOV  OP. 

3.  (Lead.)  Digest  the  powdered  sample  in  hot 
nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  out  the  lead  hat 
leave  the  antimony  behind.  After  evapoimting 
the  mixture  nearly  to  dryness,  taking  up  with 
water,  and  filtering  from  the  antimony  oxide,  the 
filtrate  is  tested  for  lead  by  the  usual  reagents ; 
or,  if  desired,  the  latter  can  be  estimated  quanti- 
tativdy  as  sulphate.  See  Lead,  Dbtbctioh  avd 
Ebtihatiov  of. 

4.  (Sulphur.)  a.  The  powdered  metal,  when 
heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  add,  gives  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  h.  The  sulphur  may  both 
be  detected  and  estimated  as  barium  sulphate,  by 
oxidising  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  powdoed 
metal  with  fuming  nitric  and  a  little  strong 
hydrochloric  add,  exactly  as  given  under  the  de- 
termination of  antimony  as  sulphide. 

5.  (Tin.)  Two  samples  of  equal  wdght  are 
taken.  In  the  one  the  antimony  is  determined 
^  precipitation  with  tin,  as  described  above. 
The  other  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  hydrochloric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids,  and  a 
blade  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  solution  (see  above); 
the  mixed  predpitate  of  tin  and  antimony  which 
forms  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  The  wdght  of  antimony  in 
the  first  sample,  subtracted  from  that  now  ob- 
tained, gives  the  quantity  of  Tlir  in  the  original 
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litiBaij  Triekkride,  SbCV    S^  Tibchlo- 

BDI  OV  AWTIMOWT,    ArrUfOVIOVS    OHLOBIDB, 

Qng'^iiDi  OT  AjrmcovT,  SsiquiOHLomiDi  ov 

1,  BcmB  OF  A.,  Cav'BTIO  AXTIXOVTt,  Ac.; 
AJTDIO*ra  CHIOKi'DnC,  ▲.  TBMCUhoms'DirM,  A, 
^muig;  Ac,  L. ;  Chlobubb  D'AVTiMonii, 
Bnrm  D'AimMoivx,  &c.,  Fr.;  AirriMov- 
aawaiD,  SFusBeLASz-BUTrxB,  Ger.  This  u 
tfiewi Wince  of  which  the  cominon  ehloride,  or 
butter  of  ftBtunony,  of  the  ihopt  b  oompoied ;  it 
a  m  inpare  oonoentrsted  solatioa  eontaininff 

iV«^.    1.  So6d,  anhydrous : 

••  One  part  pore  oommereial  tertolphide  of 
ntimoBj,  Sb^S^  in  eoarse  powder,  and  6  parts 
eoneainked  hydroehh>ric  add  are  mixed  to- 
pAa  in  a  capadooa  stoneware  or  glass  vessel 
Mt  uder  a  dumnej  with  a  quick  draught,  to 
Qoorey  away  the  fnmes,  the  whole  being  oon- 
itutly  itined,  and,  as  the  effenresoence  slMkens, 
t  gisdoally  increasing  gentle  heat  applied  until 
■olntjon  is  complete.  The  resulting  liquid  is 
then  transferred  to  a  retort  and  distilled,  until 
CMh  dnp  of  the  distiUate,  as  it  falls  into  the 
aqscoos  fiqnid  which  has  preriopsly  paised  orer 
vtotiie Teodver,  produces  a  et^ious  white  pieci- 
Ffcite;  the  leceiTer  is  then  changed,  and  the  dis- 
^Sktion  eontinned»  when  pore  tbichlobidb  ov 
inxxovT  passes  orer,  and  solidifies  on  oooUng 
to  •  white  and  highly  crystalline  mass,  which 
■ut  he  carefully  kept  nom  the  moisture  of 
■eiir. 

I.  Two  parts  pore  metallic  antimony,  and  6 
pvti  bichbride  of  mercury,  both  in  fine  powder, 
^  nixed  together  and  distilled  from  a  retort 
^nth  1  wide  neck  into  a  suitable  receiver,  the 
^J^  being  carefully  heated  on  a  sand-bath, 
ne  reniltbg  product  should  be  chemically  pure. 

Z.  liquid: 

s.  (LiQiroB  ABTZXOirn  ohi.obidi,  B.  P.)  Sym. 

wJWlIOB  0»  CKLOmXDM  OB  AjrUMOVY, 

^^'f'  ^our  pints  of  hydrochloric  acid  are 
Pjved  orer  1  lb.  of  black  antimony  in  a  porce- 
■njWNJ,  under  constant  stirring,  and  the  re- 
WBg  mixture  is  gradually  heated,  as  the  evolu- 
^  or  gas  ilackena,  up  to  boiling,  underneath  a 
«  with  a  good  draught.  It  is  boiled  for  fifteen 
^^Aet,  and  then  filtered  through  calico  till 
^^  (the  ilrtt  portion  must  be  passed  through  a 
■««|d  time).  The  fiHrato  is  boiled  down  to  a 
]™J>«  of  two  pints,  snd  preserved  in  a  etoppered 
2»-  The  ep.  gr.  of  this  solution  is  1-47.  One 
flVM  dnchm  of  it  mixed  with  a  solution  of  a 
^^■it«  of  u  ounce  cf  tartaric  acid  in  four  fluid 
JJ"[»  ol  water  forms  a  clear  solution,  which,  if 
"**«i  with  salphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  an 
<*^  piedpitate  of  sulphide,  weighing,  when 
*^  end  dried  at  212^  F.  (100*  C),  iitleast  22 

9.  (Commercial.)  a.  Take  of  ash  or  calx  of 
2^oiiy,  8^  U9,  .  common  salt,  2  lbs, ;  oil  of 
^™.  1*  ttf./  water,  1 »./  proceed  as  before. 

e.  Fnoi  roasted  sulphide  or  glass  of  antimony, 
\^'i  «H,  28  »s.  /  oU  of  vitriol,  21  Vbi.  /  water, 
**  w. ;  w  before. 

<*•  Frem  crude  sulphide  of  antimony  (pow- 
^^^»  as  {ftr./   strongest   conmiercial  hydro* 


chloric  acid*  1  cwi,  /  nitric  add.  Si  At.  /  as  before. 
The  product*  after  colouring  with  a  little  ferric 
nitrate,  is  made  up  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*4.  Hie 
quality  is  improved,  and  the  process  more  easily 
conducted,  if  the  crude  antimony  sulphide  is 
roasted  before  dissolving  it  in  the  add.  The 
same  applies  to  the  other  methods  given. 

iVfws.  and  TuU  for.  Pure  anhydrous  tri- 
chloride of  antimony  is  a  white  deliquescent  crys- 
talline mass,  which  rapidly  absorbs  mobtnre  from 
the  air,  becoming  an  oily  liquid  thereby.  When 
pure,  and  nearly  free  from  water,  it  somewhat 
reeembles  butter  (hence  the  name  '  butter  of  anti- 
mony ')  ;  it  mdta  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  partially 
crystallises  on  coding.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  the  shops  varies  from  1*26  to  1*4.  The 
trichloride  reacte  with  water  to  form  the  oxy* 
chloride,  SbOCl,  and  free  hydrochloric  add,  thuss 
SbCl,-i-H/>aSbOa-i-2HCl.  This  banc  white 
chloride  can  be  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
similar  white  oxvchloride  of  bismuth,  BiOCI,  by 
(a)  ite  solubility  m  tartaric  acid ;  {Jb)  ite  conver- 
sion into  the  orange*coloored  sulphide  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  (sulphide  of  bismuth  being 
black). 

Fh!f9,   Bff.,  Ami.,  L$ai<m9,  Sfe,      See  Ahti- 

MOKT. 

VMt9,  In  «M<it0t»#,  only  externally,  and  chiefly 
as  a  caustic  or  escharotic  to  the  woands  caused 
by  rabid  and  venomous  animals,  and  to  repress 
exceesive  granulations  in  ulcers.  In  pkvrmmey,  as 
a  source  of  both  oxychloride  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony. 

AntlflUKBy  Oiyehloride,  SbOCl.  Bgn,  Powdbb 
OB  Aloaboth.  Thrown  down  as  a  white  preci- 
pitate when  trichloride  of  antimony  is  poured  into 
water.  Continued  washing  with  water  deprives 
it  of  nearly  the  whole  of  ite  chlorine,  and  converto 
it  into  the  trioxide,  a  change  which  is  more  com- 
pletely effected  by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lies or  their  carbonates. 

2.  ABtimony    Pntaehleride,    8b€l|.        S$%, 

PBBOHLO^'BISB  OB  ABTIXOHT  ;  ANTIMO^'Hn  BBV- 

tacrxobi'dvx,  L.  This  is  readily  prepared, 
dther  by  saturating  the  fused  trichloride  with 
chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  a  current  of  the  latter 
over  gently-heated  metellio  antimony  in  fine 
powder.  In  the  Intter  case  a  mixture  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  pentechloride  is  found  in  the  re- 
ceiver ;  thev  can  be  separated  by  careful  distilla- 
tion. Antimony  pentachioride  is  a  colourless, 
fuming  liquid,  of  disagreeable  odour,  readily 
volatile,  and  decomposing  partially  into  the 
trichloride  and  chlorine  when  distilled.  It 
forms  the  crystelline  compound,  SbCl| -t- 4H]0> 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  a  lai^er  quantity  into  the  white  oxy- 
chloride, SbOgCl,  which  is  converted  by  hot  water 
into  antimonic  add.  When  mixed  at  once  with 
a  large  excess  of  water,  the  liquid  remains  clear ; 
tertaric  acid  and  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add 
likewise  prevent  this  precipitetion  by  water. 

Osidet  and  Oxy-acids  of,  and  8aU*  of  iho 
latter.  Antimony  forms  three  oxides,  rii. : 
Antimonious  oxide,  Sb^Oc;  antimony  tetroxide, 
Sb204 ;  antimony  pentoxide,  Sb|0«. 

Antimoniotts  Oxide,  8b40(.  8yn.  Tbiozisb 
or  Tbboxidb  ob  abtixobt  (B.P.  Oxidb  ob 

AVTIXOBT,  Eng.  ;  AHTDCOirU  OXIDUX»  L.).  This 
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oxide  18  found  in  nature  ae  the  mineral  valentinite, 
along  with  other  ores  of  antimony,  from  the 
oxidation  of  which  it  has  heen  produced. 

lV6p.  The  directions  for  its  preparation  are  g^ven 
in  the  B.P.  as  follows :  Take  of  solution  of  chloride 
of  antimony,  16  fi.  ox. ;  carbonate  of  sodium, 
6  oz, ;  water,  2ffalU,  $  distilled  water,  a  sufficiency. 
Pour  the  antimonial  solution  into  the  water,  mix 
thoroughly,  let  the  precipitate  settle,  remove  the 
supernatant  liquid  by  a  siphon,  add  1  gall,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  agitate  well,  let  the  precipitate  sub- 
side, again  withdraw  the  fluid,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cesses of  affusion  of  distilled  water,  agitation  and 
subsidence.  Add  now  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
preyiously  dissolved  in  2  pints  of  distilled  water, 
leave  them  in  contact  for  half  an  hour,  stirring 
frequently ;  collect  the  deposit  on  a  calico  filter, 
and  wash  with  boiling  distilled  water  until  the 
washings  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated  by  nitric  acid. 
Lastly,  dry  the  product  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding 100°  C.  (212^  F.). 

Char,  and  Testa,  A  greyish-white  powder, 
fusible  at  a  low  red  heat,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
readily  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  to  a 
solution  of  the  trichloride,  SbCl^  This  solution, 
dropped  into  distilled  water,  gives  a  white  deposit 
of  oxychloride,  which  is  at  'once  changed  to  the 
orange-coloured  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. It  dissolves  entirely  when  boiled  with  aa 
excess  of  the  acid  tartrate  of  potassium. 

Viet,  It  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
tartar  emetic,  but  as  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  it 
depends  upon  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  bow  much 
will  be  dissolved.  This  character  makes  it  un- 
certain in  its  actioD,  so  that  tartar  emetic  is 
usually  preferred.  It  is  commonly  given  in  the 
form  of  Pulvis  AntimonialiB,  or  James's  powder. 
Therapeutically  it  is  an  antipyretic,  used  in  fever 
and  rheumatism,  also  in  chronic  skin  diseases, 
combined  with  mercury. — DO90, 1  to  4  gr. 

The  hydrated  acid  corresponding  to  the  above 
oxide,  AVTIMOKIOUB  ▲oid,  2HSbOs  +  8H,0,  and 
its  salts,  the  Antim oiriTBB,  are  of  no  practical 
importance. 

Antimony,  Tetroxido  of.  Sb204  or  Sb|0,SbsOf. 
Sjf%.  AirriMOiroso-AKTiMONio  oxidb.  Mole- 
cular weight  unknown.  Found  native  as  Cer- 
vantite  or  Antimony  ochre.  Prepared  by  heating 
antimonic  anhydride,  by  roasting  the  trioxide  or 
trisulphide,  or  by  the  action  of  excess  of  nitric 
acid  on  finely  powdered  metallic  antimony.  Thus 
prepared,  it  is  a  white  solid,  unalterable  by  heat ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  hydrated  acid 
of  this  oxide ;  and  of  the  salts  corresponding  to 
the  latter  («.  g,  K{0,Sb04)  but  little  is  known. 

Antimonio   Oxide,   Sb^O^.     8yn.    Ahtimokio 

AHBTDEIDX,      AKHTBBOVB      AKTIXONIO      ▲OID, 

PiNTOXiDB  OF  AVTIXOKT.  Molecular  weight 
unknown.  Antimonic  and  metantimonic  acids 
lose  water  when  heated  to  a  temperature  below 
redness,  and  yield  the  anhydride  Sb^Os.  This  is 
a  heavy  yellowish-white  powder,  tasteless  and  in- 
soluble in  water  and  nitric  acid,  but  soluble — 
though  with  difficulty — in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  readily  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.    If  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash,  car- 


bonic anhydride  is  expelled,  and  a  salt  is  produced 
from  which  antimonic  acid  b  precipitated  by 
acids. 

This  oxide  gives  rise  to  three  hydrates,  viz. 
Sbj05,H20  or  HSbOj,  antimonic  add ;  Sb|Os,SH^ 
or  HfSbgOy,  metantimonic  acid,  and  SbiO^HsO 
or  HgSbO^.    Of  the  last  but  little  is  known. 

Antimonic  Acid,  HSbO,  +  2H,0.  ^n,  Agtduic 
AKTIMOKICni,  L.;  AciDB  AimicoviQui,  Fr. ; 
Antikonsattbe,  Qer. 

Pre^,  1.  By  decomposing  one  of  its  salts  with 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

2.  Pure  metallic  antimony,  in  coarse  powder 
or  small  fragments,  is  digested  in  exoen  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  until  the  oxidation  and  con- 
version is  complete ;  the  cxoms  of  nitric  acid  ia 
then  removed  by  evaporation  nearly  to  dzyneaai 
and  the  residuum  throw  into  cold  distilled  water, 
after  which  the  powder  (antixohic  aoii>)  la 
collected  on  a  calico  filter,  washed  with  distilled 
water,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.    Pure. 

Prop.  Antimonic  acid  is  a  soft  white  powder* 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  which  r^dens  litmiiSy 
and  is  dissolved,  even  in  the  ookU  by  stroncr 
hydi-ochloric  acid  and  by  potash.  It  becomes 
anhydrous  on  gentle  ignition.  The  hydrochloric 
solution,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
yields,  after  a  while,  a  precipitate  of  antinamuc 
acid;  but  if  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  at 
water,  it  remains  clear.  Ammonia  does  not  dis- 
solve it  in  the  cold.  By  heating  with  a  large  ex* 
cess  of  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  uketanti- 
monic  acid.  It  was  formerly  known  under  the 
name  of  maUria  perlaia^  and  was  employed  aa  a 
medicine. 

The  salts  of  antimonic  acid  are  termed  c«l»- 
mofuUes,  Potassium  antimonate,  KSbO^  is  ob* 
tained  by  deflagrating  one  part  of  metallic  anti« 
mony  with  four  parts  of  saltpetre  and  lixiviatuig 
with  warm  water,  when  a  white  powder  remains 
which  is  very  insoluble  in  water  uxiless  boiled  with 
the  latter.  "  The  salt  4KSbp,  +  2HSbQB + 9HjO 
was  probably  known  to  Basil  Valentine"  (who 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  who  was  the  first  to  investigate  antimony 
compounds),  "  and  was  much  employed  by  quack 
doctors  and  known  as  afUimonium  diapkartiiemm 
dblutum"  (Soseoe  and  Sekorlemmer,  voL  U* 
part  2). 

Antimony,  Diaphoret'io.    %».    Caxx  os  ait- 

TIMOITT,  CaLOIITSD' A.,  AbTIMO"KIATB  OB  FOT^ABHy 
STIB'IATBD  KA'Llf,  DiAFHOBETIO  MXH'BBALf,  Acj 

Aktimo^kiux  diaphobbt'icum,  a.  oalcika'tum. 
Calx  Airrufo^Nii,  C.  a.  AV»Lo"BUKt,  PoTAaToB 
ahtiho^'hiab,  EIali  BTiB'iotrMt,  &c.,  L.  var. ;  Ah- 

TIMOIKB     DIAPHOBiTIQUB,     BlAlfTIKOKIATB    J>M 

POTAB8B,  Fr.  An  old  preparation  with  numerous 
m^nonyms,  of  which  the  first  two  of  the  above  are 
those  now  chiefly  in  use. 

Prep,  1.  Sulphide  of  antimony,  1  part;  nitre» 
8  parts ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate  \y  spoonfuls 
in  a  r^-hot  crucible,  then  calcine  ror  half  aa 
hour,  and  when  cold  powder  the  residuum. 

2.  Washed  diaphobbtio  a.,  W.  oalz  ov  a.  ; 

AKTIMOiriTTX     BIAPHOBBTICUM     LO'TUX,     A.     D. 

ablu'txtm  (Ph.  Bor.  1847),  A.  oaloxva'tux  (Ph. 
L.  1788) ;  ANTiicoiini  biaphob toquB  lav£,  Ac, 
Fr. :— a.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  As  the  last,  but  the 
powder  is  subsequentiy  deprived  of  soluble  matter 
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bj  T^pettod  wulnngv  with  vmUr,  ftfter  which  it 
ii  ooUeetod  sod  dried. 

IVvp,  ^e,  A  white  or  grejish-white  powder, 
wifchoot  either  smdl  or  tarte;  gentlj  diaphoretic 
SBd  kuattre^  its  aetiTity  greatly  depending  on 
tbe  qnuitity  of  add  in  the  stomach. — Do^e,  1  to 
0  gr^  or  efcn  10  gr. ;  for  kor^M,  1  to  8  or  4 1^. 
U  viefonncrlj  in  liigh  repnte,  but  is  now  almost 
•■peneded  b j  the  present  pharmacopmiil  prepaia- 
tinifl. 

MgtaaHmmie  Aeid,  B^Shfiy-¥2Efi.  Prep. 
(1)  B7  decompoaing  antimonj  pentachloride, 
8lC3p  with  water.  (2)  1  part  metallic  aati- 
nonj  la  powder  and  6  to  8  parts  of  powdered 
nitre  sre  mixed  together,  and  ignited  or  della- 
gntcd  in  a  silver  emcible.  The  resulting  mass, 
viiai  cold,  is  powdered,  the  excess  of  alkali 
nahed  oot  with  hot  water,  and  the  residne 
(mstntimaniate  of  potsasinm)  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid;  lastly,  the  precipitate  of 
isetsiitimonic  add  is  weabed  and  dned. 

Fropg,  The  air-dried  precipitate  has  the 
fonnds  given  abore,  bat  it  yields  up  its  water  at 
lOCf .  It  IS  rather  more  soluble  in  water  than 
•atimame  add,  and  diseotves  more  readily  in 
sods  tiiaa  the  latter ;  soluble  also  in  ammonia. 
from  its  sdhition  in  a  huge  quantity  of  water  it 
■  peopitftted  by  adds.  It  is  very  unstable, 
bang  converted  into  antunonic  add  dther  at  200^ 
V  warn  kept  under  water.  Among  the  metanti- 
iBodstes,meataoD  may  be  made  of  the  acid  sadimm 
mdnUmomaU,  H^e^bA  +  6Hp,  which  is 
BBBsikahle  es  being  the  only  insoluble  salt  of 
n&im;  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  cold,  and  only 
V^J  BoluUe  in  hot  water.  It  is  predintated 
gadnally  on  adding  a  solution  of  potassium 
nettttiaouate  to  a  solution  of  a  sodium  salt, 
tin  nsetion  being  made  use  of  for  the  detection 
rf  ndinm. 

iatiBoay,  SnlphidM  of : 

Atttfaaoay,  Triaulphide,  SbA*  ^-  Tbhsttl'- 
nm  OF  AvmfoifT,  Svl'phisi  ov  a.,  Sul'- 
nuwn  ctw  a^  Black  b.  ov  a.,  Sisquibfl'* 

nVBIf    OW    A.,     Ac;    L'AHTDCOIKl    KtJUrVMM, 

SnOTKi  D'AHmfODni,    Ac.,    Fr. ;  Soewbtbl- 

mBMLAVZ,  AlTDBXTHALB,  &c.,  Gcr.  This  is 
^  SRy  or  greyish-black  substance  commonlv 
ysown  in  commerce  m  crude  antimony,  blacx 
*BthiMUiy,  or  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  from 
vkich  the  other  compounds  of  antimony  are 
dtteftj  obtained.     8ee  Aittimovt. 

hM  Mpantion  from  the  gangue  of  the  ore  by 
^BBon  has  been  already  described.  After  re- 
p^^,  it  u  run  into  '  loaves '  or  large  cakes, 
in  vhlch  form  it  is  sent  to  market.  Native  tri- 
w^phide  of  antimony  treated  in  this  way  and 
tnnA  to  powder  constitutes  the  bi>aok  ahti- 
^t  (AmiKcafiuM  viQVUu)  of  the  British 
^b^nacopoia.  The  orange-coloured  hydrated 
"^^^plude  is  readily  prepared  by  saturating  an 
HMis  Bolution  of  tartar  emetic  or  an  acid 
yyion  of  the  trichloride  with  sulphuretted 
^T^^ogen,  and  filtering,  washing,  and  drying  the 
Pncipitate.  When  dried  at  200°  C,  it  becomes 
tohydroQs  and  black.  The  mineral  kermet  or 
Btmnwi,  which  played  such  an  important  r6ls 
M  a  ne^ne  in  the  last  century  was  the  amorph- 
008  brown-red  triaalphide  of  antimony  containing 
MBetrionde. 


ftops,,  4^.  Katare  tiisuli^de  of  antimony 
or  stibnite  has  a  dark  leaden-grey  to  steel-grey 
colour  and  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  tasteless, 
inodorous,  opaque,  brittle,  and  easily  powdered. 
It  has  a  striated  crystalline  texture,  and  breaks 
with  a  rough  spicnlar  fracture;  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  aloohd,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of 
alkalies  and  (with  decomposition)  in  hot  strong 
adds.  It  mdts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  partly  dis- 
dpated  in  white  fumes,  leaving  an  impuro  gr^' 
cdoured  oxide  mixed  with  some  undeoomposed 
tersulphide  (ABTiifOBT-ASH).  Its  powder  is 
black,  of  peculiar  richness,  and  stains  the  fingers. 
8p.  gr.  4*6  to  4*62.  The  crude  commercial  sul- 
phide frequently  contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  and 
arsenic,  and  sometimes  manganese.  Its  goodness 
is  commonly  estimated  by  its  compactness  and 
wdght,  the  largeness  and  distinctness  of  the 
striao,  and  the  volatility  of  its  sulphide.  To 
purify  it  from  arsenic,  the  B.P.  directs  that  1  lb. 
of  the  sulphide  in  fine  powder  shall  be  macerated 
in  8  fl.  OK.  of  solution  of  ammonia  for  five  days, 
with  frequent  stirring.  The  powder  is  then 
allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  liquid  poured 
off,  and  the  reddne  washed  with  water  and  dried 
by  the  aid  of  heat. 

I7m#,  ifr.  Chiefly  as  a  source  of  metallic  an- 
timony, and  of  the  oxide  in  the  preparation  of 
other  antimonials.  Exhibited  alone,  it  possesses 
little  activity  unless  it  meets  with  add  in  the 
primm  via,  when  it  occadonally  acts  with  con- 
siderable violence  both  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic 
— Dose,  10  to  ao  gr.,  in  powder.  Rarely  used  in 
regular  medical  practice.  Acts  as  an  alterative 
and  diaphoretic  in  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula, 
and  glandular  affections,  and  in  lepra,  scabies,  and 
some  other  skin  diseases.  It  is  a  favourite  alte- 
rative in  veUrinaty  medieine,  particularly  in  skin 
diseases.  Farriers  and  grooms  frequently  mix  a 
little  of  it  with  the  food  of  horses  to  improve 
their  coat  and  promote  thdr  '  condition.' — Do§e, 
For  a  HOBBB,  1  to  4  dr.,  in  fine  powder,  often 
combined  with  nitro  and  sulphur ;  for  oattlb,  ^ 
to  1  OS.,  or  even  li  ox, ;  for  Doas,  5  or  6  to  20  or 
80  gr. ;  for  HOO0,  20  to  80  gr.  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  According  to  Dr  Paris,  it  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  Spilsbury's  Drops.  It  is  also  an 
ingredient  in  Tisane  de  Felts. 

The  Thio-antiaioiiltas  (sulph-antimonitas),  or 
LiTers  of  Antimony.  Just  as  antimony  trioxide 
dissolves  in  alkalies  to  form  antimonites,  so  does 
the  trisulphide  dissolve  in  alkaline  sulphides  to 
form  thio-antimonites,  thus : 

Sb^+K^  -  2KSbS,. 

, • ^ 

PotMS.  thio-aatimonite. 

They  are  also  obtained,  together  with  antimonite, 
when  the  trisulphide  is  fused  with  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  carbonate,  thus : 

2Sb,S,  +  4KOH  -  BESbS,  +  ESbO,  +  HjO. 

Their  solutions  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
ab,  and  acids  reprecipitate  from  them  the  tri- 
sulphide : 

2KSbS,  +  2HCl  »  SbA  +  2KCI  +  H9S. 

Some  of  the  thio-antimonites  are  found  native  as 
minerals,  s.^.  Zinkenite,  PbStSbjSj;  antimonial 
copper  glance,  Cu^SySbsSg,  &c.,  &c, 
AntiiDony  Ozysulphlde,  Sb,0|,2Sb|S|,  is  found 
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native,  along  with  stibnite  as  the  mineral  red 
antimony,  antimony  blende,  or  kermesite.  The 
preparation  known  as  gUus  of  antimony,  or  vitrum 
aniimonii,  is  obtained  by  fusing  oxidised  stibnite 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphide.  It  forms 
a  dark  ruby-red  mass,  and  is  now  only  used  for 
imparting  a  yellow  tint  to  glass  and  porcelain. 

Various  other  ozysulphides  of  antimony  can  be 
prepared  artificially.  They  were  formerly  much 
used  in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  tartar 
emetic,  but  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned : 

Antimony  Pentasnlphide,  Sb^Sg,  does  not  occur 
native.  It  is  now  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
well-crystallised  sodium  thio-antimonate,  or 
Schlippe't  salt,  Na3SbS4  +  SH^O,  in  10  to  60  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  gradually  adding  a  cold  mix- 
ture of  3*8  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  100  parts 
water.  Tlie  precipitate  is  then  well  washed  with 
water,  and  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature  in  the 
dark.  Antimony  pentasnlphide  is  a  yellowish-red 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
aqueous  alkalies  and  their  sulphides;  also  (in 
absence  of  air)  in  warm  ammonia.  Hydrochloric 
acid  decomposes  it  into  tricl)loride  of  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Thio-antimonateB  (or  Snlph-antimonates). 
These  salts  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  anti- 
mony pentasnlphide  as  the  thio-antimonites  do  to 
the  trisulphide;  they  are  analogous  to  the  anti- 
monates,  only  containing  sulphur  in  place  of 
oxygen. 

Sodium  Thio-antimonate,  Na8SbS4  +  9H,0. 
Sgn,  Sohlipfib's  aktihokial  baia.  Prep,  Mix  8 
parts  of  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  (Na^SOJ 
with  6  of  black  antimony  and  8  oi  charcoal,  and 
heat  the  udxtore  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible 
until  the  fused  mass  ceases  to  throw  up  a  scum. 
Boil  the  product  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  one 
part  of  sulphur  and  a  sufficiency  of  distilled  water, 
and  set  the  filtered  liquor  aside  for  crystallisation. 
The  salt  crystallises  in  large  oolourless  or  yellow 
tetrahedrons. 

The  following  antimony  preparations,  being 
difficult  to  clasnfy  properly,  are  now  given  in 
alphabetical  order : 

Antimony,  Aah  of.    S$fn.  ANTncovT-ABH,  Cal- 

CIHBD'  AWTIMOHT*;    Ci'HIB   AHTIHO^'ini,   A»TI- 

KO^KITTX  calcika'tuh*,  L.  Prepared  by  roast- 
ing the  common  g^y  sulphide  of  antimony  on  an 
iron  plate  set  under  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the 
fumes.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of  teroxide  of 
antimony  with  some  unbumt  sulphide,  and  a  little 
antimonious  acid. 

Prop.,  Sfo.  Ash-grey;  emetic  in  small  doses. 
Used  chiefly  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  teroxide  of 
antimony  1^  the  manufacturers  of  tartar  emetic ; 
also  to  make  metallic  antimony. 

Antimony,  Bntt'er  ot  See  Astimont,  Tbi- 
OHLOBiDB  or. 

Antimony,  Ce'mse  of«  8yn.  Aittimo'^viz  ob- 
bus'ba,  L.  iVijp.  {Bate).  The  same  as  that  of 
diaphoretic  antimony  (over  which  it  possesses 
no  advantage),  only  using  the  metal  in  this  case 
instead  of  the  sulphide. 

An  old  preparation  made  by  igniting  antimony 
in  the  sun's  rays,  by  means  of  a  lens,  was  called 

AVTIXOHII  0BBUB8A  SOLA'BIB. 

AntlaiOBy,  Cro'cna  of.  4^.  Savi'bov  ov  avti* 


MOKT,  Liy'BB  OB  A.;    Cbo'OUS  AHTIXO'^KII.   GL 

kbtaxlo^'btjit,  Hb'fab  AirrixoNii,  L.;  Cbocub 
p'AifTiMOiNB,  Sabbbaf  b'a.,  Ft.  Prep,  1.  From 
equal  parts  of  black  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
saltpetre,  deflagrated  together  by  small  portiana 
at  a  time,  the  fused  mass  (separated  from  the 
scoriae)  being  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

2.  (Aht.  cbocub,  Ph.  L.  I78a)  Sulphide  of 
antimony,  1  lb. ;  nitre,  1  lb. ;  common  salt,  1  oc  ; 
as  before. 

Prop,,  Jj^e.  Its  medicinal  properties  doaely 
resemble  those  of  diaphoretic  antimony.  It  is  » 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  antimoniate  of 
potassium,  teroxide  of  antimony,  o^r^snlphide  of 
antimony,  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  undeoom- 
posed  trisulphide  of  antimony,  in  variable  and 
undetermined  proportions.  When  repeatedly 
washed  or  boiled  in  water  and  dried,  it  forms  the 

WASHBD  BAFVBOir  OB  AKTIXONY  (O.  A.  LO^TUB,  li.) 

of  old  pharmacy,  and  has  then  lost  its  sulphate  of 
potassium,  caustic  potash,  and  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium. 

Antimony,  Cmde.  Native  sulphide  of  nata- 
mony  melted  from  the  gangue. 

Antimony,  E'thiopB  of.  /Sfsfn,  M'tbiots  ahtx* 
xonia'lib,  L.  Prep,  1,  From  metallic  mercitTj* 
1  part;  sulphide  of  antimony,  2  parts;  tiitnxmted 
together  until  the  globules  of  the  former  entirely 
diwppear. — ^2.  Sulphide  of  antimony,  8  parts; 
black  sulphide  of  mercury,  8  parts;  triturated  to- 
gether for  some  time.  An  old  remedy  in  cestaia 
skin  diseases,  still  highly  esteemed  l^  some  pro- 
vincial practitioners. — Doee,  8  to  6  gr.,  gradnaUy 
increased  to  20  or  80  gr. 

Antimony,  Tlow'era  of.  8yn,  Plo^bbb  av- 
tiko^'nu,  L.  ;  FutrBS  d'aiteixoikb.  Ft.  Prwp. 
Throw  powdered  sulphide  of  antimony,  by  spoon* 
fuls  at  a  time,  into  an  ignited  tubulated  retot 
with  a  short  and  very  wide  neck,  until  as  many 
'  flowers '  collect  in  the  receiver  as  are  reqaired. 
An  impure  oxysulphide  of  antimony,  with  variable 
portions  of  trioxide,  and  undeoomposed  tersnl* 
phide.    Emetic  in  doses  of  1  to  3  grains. 

Antimony,   nowerB    of    (Ar'gentine).      «%». 

WhiTB  OZ'iDB    OB    ASTIKOKT,    SXOW   OB    A.fl 

Airrixo^'Nii    blo'^beb    aboxntx^hi,    A.  vixf, 

L. ;    FliBTJBB    ABGBNTIKB  D'AVTIICOIKX,    OXTSfl 

BLAVC  d'aktimoikb,  Fr.  Ptep,  Melt  metallic 
antimony  in  a  vessel  freely  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  with  a  sufficient  oondensmg  surftioe,  and 
collect  the  'flowers'  as  they  are  deposited;  or, 
what  is  better,  heat  the  metal  to  a  full  red  or 
white  heat  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  than  sud- 
denly expose  it  to  the  air,  when  it  will  inflame, 
and  the  oxidised  vapour  condense  as  'flowers' 
on  any  cool  surface  (e,ff.  a  partially  inverted 
wide-mouthed  flask)  held  at  a  little  distance 
over  it.  The  product  is  jfbiozidb  ob  ahtimoht 
in  a  crystalline  form,  which  received  the  name 
of  argentine  flowers  from  its  silvery  whiteness 
and  beauty. 

Antimony,  Flowers  of  (Helmonfa).  4^. 
It'LO^BBB  AKTDfo'^Nii  Hblhob^tti.  An  old  pre- 
paration formed  by  dissolving  sulphide  of  an- 
timony in  aqua  regie,  expelling  the  free  water 
and  acid  by  heat,  and  subliming  the  rendnnm 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  Violently 
emetic,  even  in  asuUl  doses,  and  unfit  for  internal 
use. 
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See  FviMiMATSXB 

Aatimmj,  QImm  of.  $jfu.  Yrr^BivuD  ahti- 
Hoanr*,  V.  ox'isx  of  a.*,  Gbbt  a  ow  a.*; 
AlTDIOl"jni  YTSfBXm,  Abtimo^vium  titbi- 
TICk'TUK,  A.  TITBIVA</TirM  (Ph.  L.  1788), 
OX^UK    AJITIMOra    TITBmOATCnC,    Ac,    L.; 

Ynu  s'AVTiMonix,  OmvjJVMM  d'asti- 
xom  BiLiGAT^  Fr.  JPrep.  (Ph.  L.  1788). 
Bout  reli^ilde  of  antiiDOny  in  »  ahsllow  eerthen 
fead  over  a  modecste  fire,  stirring  it  constantly 
vitlk  an  iron  rod  until  it  turns  whitish-grej  and 
oeMBi  to  enut  fames  at  a  red  heat;  pnt  the 
nadimm  into  a  covered  cmcible  so  as  to  fill  the 
kftter  onlj  two  thirds,  and  expose  it  to  an  intense 
iMit  (giradnally  raised)  ontU  it  fuses,  then  pour  it 
oat  on  so  iron  plate.  Should  the  calcination 
btve  gene  too  far,  a  little  more  crude  antimony 
mty  be  added  to  make  it  run  well. 

Oomp,,  iVop.,  ^e.  ▲  mixture  of  sulphide  and 
oude  of  antunomf  contaminated  with  a  little 
nUca  snd  iron.  In  fine  powder  it  is  emetic,  in 
^oies  of  1  to  S  gr. ;  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
sad  violenoe  of  its  operation,  it  is  now  seldom 
enplqyed.  It  has  been  used  as  a  cheap  source  of 
the  TBBOfXiT>B  by  the  manufacturers  of  tartar 


ABttnay,  JAfr^t  «t  Sj^.  Hb'pak  ahti- 
■D^m,  L.;  H^PAB  D'AirriMODni,  Oxtbulvubi 
o'ABixicODrx  BiucATi,  Ft.  Prep.  From  sul- 
plade  of  antimony,  1  part;  and  d^  carbonate  of 
ndhun  or  potaasinm,  8  parts;  melted  together, 
nd  bested  until  the  product  acquires  the  proper 
colour,  when  it  is  cooled  and  powdered. 

O^t  Umg,  S^e,  A  mixture  of  trioxide  of 
iBtsDony,  sulphide  of  potassium,  carbonate  of 
^otesmaa.  and  nndeoomposed  trisulphide  of  an- 
timony. It  is  chiefly  used  by  farriers,  in  doses  of 
1  to  2  dr.,  as  an  alterative  purge  for  horses,  in 
greasj  heels,  &c. ;  and  sometimes  by  chemists,  as 
1  woroe  of  tiie  crude  oxide.  Crocus  of  antimony, 
before  noticed,  sometimes  passes  under  the  name, 
aad  is  told  for  it. 

Aithwrny,  Saliy  at  %a.  Mbbk/ivax 
Ue'tTLUB  OB  AlVnXOBT  ;  Abtdco^nii  BUBi'srs, 
Kitf^ruTs  xbdicdta'lis,  B.  a.  x.,  &c.,  L.  From 
crude  sulphide  of  antimony,  5  parts;  Aised  with 
(■vlKaate  of  potassa,  1  part;  and  the  purified 
portioB  separated  from  the  scorio.  See  Liybb  of 

AimiOBT. 

AatiBiOBy,  Satf'roB  of.    See  Cbooub  ob  avti- 

VDVT. 

AxtfaBoiy,  Sbow  ot  See  Abtjxokt,  Flowbbs 
or. 

Aitiaoiv,  SnlphBrated  (B.P.)  %i».  Oztbul- 
nuns  or  Pbxcipitatb]>  oulbhidb  ob  abti- 

>0n,  QoiJ>BV   8ULFHIDB  OB  AITTIXOBY.       Mix 

10  OS.  of  black  antimony  and  10  os.  of  sublimed 
nlpbur  with  4^  pints  of  solution  of  soda,  and  boil 
"*  two  hours,  with  frequent  stirring,  adding  dig. 
tiOed  water  occasionally  to  maintain  the  same 
whane  of  liquid.  Strain  the  liquor  through 
calico,  and,  before  it  cools,  add  to  it  by  degrees 
ounte  lulphoric  acid  till  the  latter  is  in  slight 
^lOBae.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  calico  filter, 
^h  with  distilled  water  till  the  washings  no 
'^'Bgcr  yield  a  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium, 
^dry  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212°  F. 
&WC.)--i)w«.lto6gr. 


This  oomponnd  is  a  mixture  of  pentasnlphide 
of  antimony  (Sb|S,)  with  a  little  oxide  (Sb^ 
or  Sb/),).  It  is  one  of  the  many  Tarieties  of 
htrwnet  mineral,  so  called  because  its  orange-red 
colour  is  similsr  to  that  of  the  insect  once  known 


AatiBMBy.  T^tftaratad  {KShOCJifi^)fifi. 
Sym.  Tabtabibbd  aktixokt,  Tabtab  bkbtio, 

EKBTIC  TABTABy  POTABSIO-TABTBATB  OB  AB- 
TIXOKT,      £ng.;      ABTIICOKIVM      TABTABATUM, 

B.P.  Prep.  Various  methods  have  been  devised 
for  the  preparation  of  this  compound,  but  the 
following,  which  is  taken  from  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  to  be  preferred : 

Take  of  oxide  of  antimony,  6  os.  /  acid  tartrate 
of  potash  in  fine  powder,  6  om.  ;  distilled  water, 
2  pints.  Mix  the  oxide  of  antimony  and  acid 
tartrate  of  potash  with  sufiicient  distilled  water 
to  form  a  paste,  and  set  aside  for  2i  hours. 
Then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  boil  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  frequentiy.  Filter, 
and  set  aside  the  clear  filtrate  to  crystallise. 
Pour  off  the  mother-liquor,  evaporate  to  one- 
third,  and  set  aside,  that  more  crystals  may  form. 
Dry  the  crystals  on  filtering  paper  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air. 

Ckar.  and  Te$t$.  In  colourless  transparent 
crystals  exhibiting  triangular  facets,  soluble  in 
water,  and  less  so  in  proof  spirit.  It  decrepitates 
and  bluckens  upon  the  application  of  heat.  Its 
solution  in  water  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  a 
white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess,  and  which  is 
not  formed  if  tartaric  acid  be  previously  added. 
Twenty-nine  grains  dissolve  without  residue  in  a 
fluid  ounce  of  distiUed  water  at  60°  F.  (15-5°  C), 
and  the  solution  gives  with  sulphuretted  hvdrogen 
an  orange  precipitate  which,  when  washed  and 
dried  at  212°  F.  aOO°  C),  weighs  16*1  grains. 

Dunstan  and  Boole  find  t^t  owing  to  efflo- 
rescence the  commercial  salt  is  wanting  in  uni- 
formity. They  advise  the  anhydrous  salt  should 
be  used.  It  is  made  by  adding  to  a  strong 
watery  solution  of  tartar  emetic  a  large  volume  of 
alcohol,  which  precipitates  the  salt. 

Phpe.  Efft  JOoees,  Sfc,  Externally  tartar 
emetic  acts  as  a  powerful  local  irritant,  causing  a 
pustular  eruption*  which  permanently  marks  the 
skin ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  used  in  the  form  of 
solution,  ointment,  or  plaster.  Internally,  in 
small  doses  {-^  to  \,  or  even  ^  gr.),  it  acts  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant ;  in  somewhat  larger 
doses  (^  to  I  gr.)  it  excites  nausea,  and  some- 
times vomiting,  occasioning  depression  and  re- 
laxation, especially  of  the  muscular  fibre;  in 
larger  doses  (1  to  2  or  3  gr.)  it  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  sudorific  (and  often  as  a  purge),  depressing 
the  nervous  functions  and  producing  a  sense  of 
feebleness,  exhaustion,  and  relaxation  greater 
than  that  caused  by  other  emetics;  in  certain 
doses  (i  to  8,  or  even  4  gr.)  it  is  used  as  a 
sedative  and  antiphlogistic,  to  reduce  the  force  o 
the  circulation,  kc. ;  in  excessive  dosos  it  acts  as 
an  irritant  poison,  and  has  in  some  instances 
caused  death;  and  even  small  doses,  frequently 
administered  and  long  continued,  have  brought 
on  a  state  of  weakness,  prostration,  and  distaste 
for  food  which  has  led  to  a  fatal  termination. 
It  is  usually  exhibited  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  Uttle 
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simple  syrap.  In  acute  rheumatism,  inflamma- 
tion of  tbe  lungs  or  pleura,  chorea,  hydrocephalus, 
and  apoplexy,  it  is  said  to  have  been  given  in 
doses  of  2  to  4,  or  even  6  gr.  mth  advantage,  by 
Laennec,  Basori,  and  others ;  but  these  extreme 
doses  are  not  always  safe,  and  cannot  be  com- 
mendable when  smaller  ones  (i  to  i  gr.,  repeated 
every  2  hours)  appear  equally  beneficial,  and 
distress  the  patient  less.  "  In  consequence  of 
the  violent  vomiting  "  (and  it  might  be  added — 
prostration)  "  which  (even)  1  gr.  has  sometimes 
produced,  I  have  found  patients  i)ositively  refuse 
to  continue  the  use  of  the  medicine"  (Pereira, 
'  Th.  &  M.  M.,'  4th  ed.,  i,  762).  In  doses  of  i  gr.  to 
}  gr.  each,  combined  With  calomel,  it  is  a  powerful 
and  excellent  alterative  in  acute  rheumatism  and 
many  skin  diseases.  Of  all  our  sudoriflcs  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  and  the  one  most 
generally  available.  Triturated  with  16  to  20 
&me8  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  it  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  antimonial  powder  and 
James's  powder,  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of 
2to4gr. 

Whenever  much  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation 
is  present,  tartar  emetic  should  be  avoided  if 
possible  or  very  cautiously  administered,  and  then 
combined  with  an  opiate  or  some  other  sedative. 
It  should  also  be  given  with  caution  to  children ; 
as,  according  to  Messrs  Qoodlad  and  Noble,  even 
in  small  doses  it  sometimes  acts  as  a  poison  on 
them. 

In  veterinary  medicine  it  is  employed  to  pro- 
mote diaphoresis  and  expectoration,  and  to  reduce 
arterial  action,  particularly  in  fevers,  and  catarr- 
hal affections,  the  dose  for  hobsbs  being  20  gr. 
to  1  dr.,  or  even  occasionally  1|  dr.,  in  gruel, 
thrice  d^y;  also  sometimes  as  a  diuretic  and 
vermifuge,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  dr.,  combined  with 
tin-filings,  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  fol- 
lowed bv  a  purge  of  aloes.  The  usual  dose  for 
OATTLB  IS  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  bhbep,  5  or  6  to  20  gr. ; 
BWIKB  (chiefly  as  an  emetic),  2  to  5  or  6  gr. ; 
Does  (chiefly  as  an  emetic),  1  to  8  gr.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  used  externally,  as  a 
counter-irritant  in  chest  infections,  &c,;  but  its 
employment  thus  requires  caution. 

Poi9.,  <fv.  That  from  large  doses  has  been 
already  noticed  under  AKmcoinr  (which  see). 
In  poisoning  the  treatment  is  the  entire  disuse  of 
all  antimonials,  followed  by  tonics,  a  light  nu- 
tritious diet,  the  use  of  lemon-juice  or  ripe  fruit, 
a  little  wine,  warm  baths,  and  mild  restoratives 
generally. 

Antiinony,  Tar'tariBed.    See  AumuovY,  Tab- 

TA1UTBB. 

Antiiiiony,  Vit'rifled.    See  AirmcOinr,  Olabb 

OP. 

AnHmony,  Origin  of  the  Name.  *'  The  origin 
of  antimony  is  a  remarkable  circumstance.  Basil 
Valentin,  Superior  of  a  College  of  Religionists, 
having  observed  that  this  mineral  fattened  the 
pigs,  imagined  that  it  could  produce  the  same 
effect  on  the  holy  brotherhood.  But  the  case 
was  seriously  difierent;  the  unfortunate  fathers, 
who  greedily  made  use  of  it,  died  in  a  very  short 
time.  That  is  the  origin  of  its  name,  which  I 
have  written  according  to  the  pure  French  word  " 
(Anti-moine  a  against  monks)  {jyieraeli,  *  Cu- 
riosities of  Literature,'  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii). 


AimPEBIODICS.  Medidnes  which  prevent 
or  relieve  the  paroxysms  of  certain  diseases  wMch 
exhibit  a  peric^c  character.  The  most  important 
are :  Cinchona  bark  and  its  alklaoids,  qninine 
cinchonine,  quinidine  and  -  cinchonidine  bebera 
bark  and  its  active  principle,  beberine;  lialicin, 
salicylic  acid  and  its  salts ;  Eucalypine  globulus  / 
and  arsenic.  Their  mode  of  action  is  at  preseat 
unknown. 

AKTIPHLOaiS'TIC  (-flo-jis'-).  1^.  Aim- 
fhiogib'ticub,  L.;  Aktiphlo&ibtiqiti,  Fr.; 
AiraiPBXoaiBTiBOH,  G-er.  In  medicine,  the  com- 
mon epithet  of  remedies,  agents,  and  treatment 

(AKTIPHLOaiB'TICS  ,*  AlTTIPHLOaiSTIGA,  L.),  which 

lessen  inflammatory  action,  or  allay  the  exdted 
state  of  the  system  which  accompanies  it.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  bleeding,  purging,  a  low 
diet,  cooling  beverages  (as  water  and  acidulona 
drinks),  and  sedatives  generally. 

AVTIFTSETICS.  Medicines  which  reduce  tlie 
temperature  in  fever.  The  principal  agents  used 
for  this  purpose  are:  Cold  baths,  cold  applica- 
tions, ice,  diaphoretics,  alcohol,  chloral,  qninine, 
salicylic  add  and  its  salts,  eucalyptol,  essential 
dls,  aconite,  digitalis,  veratria,  purgatives  and 
venesection.  See  Feybb,  and  under  the  agents 
named. 

AITTIPTSIB'.  Syn.  Akalgbbhti.  Dimethyl- 
oxychinizin  {Cn'H.jjSfii).  This  synthetically  pre- 
pared substance  is,  according  to  Dr  Knorr,  one 
of  a  series  of  derivatives  from  a  hypothetical  base 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  '  Chinirin.'  It 
forms  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  freely  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  With  ferrio  chloride  a 
solution  gives  a  deep  red  colour.  It  melts  at  110^ 
to  IIS^  C. 

Ueee,  Given  internally  as  an  antipyretic,  re- 
ducing temperature  by  increasing  heat  radiation. 
Useful  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  rheumatic 
neuralgia,  also  in  headache  and  typhoid  fever; 
largely  used  as  a  remedy  for  Russian  influenza 
during  the  epidemic  of  1889-90.— Dote,  6  to  SO 
gr.  every  3 — 4  hours. 

AKTI-BHSTTKATIC  DX0P8  (SoU,  Amsterdam). 
A  turbid,  dark-brown  liquid,  whidi  consists  of 
a  solution  of  spirituous  extract  of  aconite  in  a 
decoction  of  couch-grass  root,  and  to  which  some 
tincture  of  opium  ¥rith  saffron  and  oil  of  valerian 
have  been  added.  

AHTI-BHEUKATIC  SALVE,  Mrs  HTJHGEK- 
FOSFS  (Wedeeke,  Berlin).  Recommended  for 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  and  nervona 
pains.  Camphor,  1  grm. ;  carbolic  add,  1  g^rm. ; 
simple  cerate,  12  grms.  {Sohddler), 

AimSOOBBU'TIC  (-skor-bu'.).  8yn.  Ann- 
BOOBBtr'TICnS,  L.;  AirriBCOBBTrTIQITX,  Fr. ;  Air- 
TI80OSBUTIB0H,  WUtlLBAM    OBGBK    DBK    SCHAB- 

BOOB,  Qer.  Good  against  scurvy.  In  ntedieim^, 
an  epithet  of  remedies,  agents,  &c.  (abtiboo&bu'- 
Tics;  AKTIBOOBBU^TIOA,  L.),  used  in  scurvy. 
Lemon-juice,  ripe  fruit,  milk,  the  salts  of  potaasa* 
green  vegetables,  potatoes,  meal-bread,  freah 
meat,  and  raw  or  lightly  boiled  eggs,  belong  to 
this  class. 

ABTISEP^C.  Syn.  AKTlBlP'TlOtrs,  L.  j  Av- 
TiSBPTiQUB,  Fr.;  Abtibbftiboh,  FAVumswii)- 
Bia,  Ger.  An  epithet  of  substances,  agents,  &c 
(avtibbp'tios  ;  ahtibbp'tioa,  L.),  that  impede, 
arrest^  or  prevent  potrefitction.    The  prindpal 
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ntneptiei  ia  eommon  use  an  enliiiftry  Mlt^  salt- 
petre, ipite§,  mgar,  Tiiiegw*  earbolic  acid,  cra- 
ntey  loddfomi,  aalicyUc  add,  boric  acid,  perchlo- 
lide  o€  mBtearjs  Bodine,  and  alcohol;  to  which 
nay  be  added  inteuae  cold,  deaiocation,  and  the 
errhwinn  of  air.  Among  abtimiftio  mbdicihis, 
}aA,  difaite  acida,  quinine,  wine,  spiriti,  camphor, 
dareoaJ,  and  yeftst,  take  the  first  nmk.  See 
PcTUFAcnair,  Solutiohb  (Antiseptic),  Ac. 

iitiseptiB  l>renlBga.  These  are  made  by 
efaaiging  vazioiia  aahstances,  snch  as  game,  lint, 
mo],  or  peat,  hj  immersing  them  in  solutions  of 
tlie  TarioQs  aotueptic  agents.  Those  in  common 
s»  are^  carbolic  ganxe^  boric  add  lint,  salicylic 
add  wool,  iodofonn  wool,  sal  alembroth  wool, 
sad  tarred  tow. 

AinSPASXOinc  (-spkx-)-    4^-  Ahtibpas'- 

ZIC;  AxnaPAEOCOD'lCVB,  L.;  AlTTIBFAflXODIQUl, 
Fr.;  KBAHVJAiTiiiiiBin),  Qer.  In  medieime,  an 
qs^iet  of  aohatanoes  and  agents  (ahtufas- 
Moj/m;  ahtibpabkod'ioa,  L.)  which  allay 
spasms  and  convolsions.  It  is  frequently  incor- 
rectly applied  to  anodynes  and  narcotics,  which 
soothe  pain,  bat  do  not  repress  moscnlar  spasm* 
They  may  be  arranged  in  groape  as  f ow>wb  : 
Ysloian,  ▼alerianic  add  and  its  salts;  mask, 
esstor,  assafoBtida,  sombal,  and  galbanam,  cam- 
phor, braminated  camphor,  oil  of  amber;  am- 
Booia  and  ita  carbonate;  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
etlwr,  chlarofdnn,  amyl  nitrite;  bromide  of 
poCasnnm,  bromide  of  ammonium,  conium,  lo- 
lidia,  opiam,  g^lseminom,  Indian  hemp,  bella- 
doaaa,  stramoniam,  and  the  essential  oils.  As 
ai^iiYiaits  may  be  mentioned :  Ck>ld  baths,  mode- 
nts  exerdse,  friction,  heat,  and  moisture;  also 
qimdne,  arsenic,  xinc,  and  silyer. 

ARISUBni,  a  remedy  for  sweaty  feet  ( JftMi- 
^mmH,  Annaberg).    Fbwdered  alum  (JETo^m*). 

AORT'A.  [li.,  Oer.]  Sfn.  Aobtb,  Fr.  In 
aaaioa^,  the  main  trunk  of  the  arterial  system, 
■rinog  immediately  from  the  left  yentride  of  the 
iMVt,  and  ghring  origin  to  all  the  other  arteries 
of  the  body,  except  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
Hunifications,  which  permeate  the  air-vessels  of 
tlte  lungs. 

AFAxiTS  (-tlte).  In  mineralogy,  native  tri- 
alamn  pjioaphate  (phosphate  of  Ume).  It  is 
foond  in  bev^ishire  and  Cornwall,  andabandantly 
ia  Spain,  whence  it  is  imported  for  use  as  manure, 
snd  recently  particularly  for  the  manufacture  of 
AUincuL  9UAS0,  Its  powder  phosphoresces  on 
^KDniBg  ooala.  It  diifen  from  phosphorite  in  not 
eoatuidng  finorine. 

Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime  of  similar  con- 
■ration  to  bone-earth,  CtkSPO^^)  is  found  in 
^ery  fertile  soU,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
mgwasnt. 

AWBnarr  (&-pere'-%4&nt;  -p^-,  as  marked 
liy  Mayne  and  Smart,  though  etym.  correct,  is 
KHiiiQal).  8yn.  Apss'itiyi  (-m) ;  Apu'isks, 
!<•;  Apismv,  Fr. ;  Abvuhbhtp,  dwrvKXT},  Ger. 
In  mediemo,  opening,  laxative,  gently  purgative ; 
voaUyappUed  as  an  epithet  to  substances  and 

>g«Qtl  (APB^SIBirTS ;    APXBIBir'TIA,    AFBUTl'VA, 

L)  which,  in  moderate  doses,  and  under  ordinary 
QKvnutancea,  gently,  but  completely,  open  the 
Web;  and  in  this  respect  rank  between  the 
nqie  laxatives  on  the  one  hand  and  the  stronger 
FDgaUves  and  cathartics  on  the  other.    Among 


these  mi^  be  named  as  examples— Aloes  (when 
combined  with  soap  or  aromatics),  Castile  soap, 
castor  oil,  compound  extract  of  coloi^nth  (m 
small  doses),  compound  rhubarb  pill,  confection 
of  senna,  cream  of  tartar,  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's 
salt,  phosphate  of  sodium  (tasteless  purging  salt), 
PiL  Rufl,  seidlitx  powders,  cold-water  compress 
over  the  abdomen.  Ac.  Several  of  these,  in  liuger 
doses,  become  active  purgatives  or  cathartics. 
See  PuBOATiTBa,  also  Dbaughts,  Mixtitbbs, 
Piixa,  Ac. 

ARBTUBI.  Captain  Abney  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  finding  the  available  aperture 
of  a  doublet  lens : — Focus  a  distant  object  on  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera ;  now  replace  the  glass 
•ccorately  by  a  screen  of  opaque  paper,  in  the 
centre  of  wldch  a  small  hole  has  been  punctured. 
The  front  combination  of  the  lens  is  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  light  ooming  through  the  orifice, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  disc  of  light  seen  on  the 
front  of  the  lens  gives  the  avaiUble  aperture  of 
the  lens  when  used  with  that  diaphragm.  It  is 
necessary  to  applj  some  such  method,  inasmuch 
as  the  apertures  m  the  diaphragms  do  not  show 
accurately  the  available  apertures  of  the  lens. 
See  Photookapht. 

APHA8U  (a  priv.,  and  fnfil  or  fdv  [Gr.],  I 
speak).  8yn.  APHncu,  Alalia;  Apeabib, 
Fr.  The  name  given  to  a  defect  of  speech  arising 
from  cerebral  disease.  A  person  suffering  from 
Aphasia  is  unable  to  utter  any  proposition,  but 
may  nevertheless  be  capable  of  pronoundng  one 
or  more  words  more  or  less  distinctly,  which^iows 
that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  a  defect  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Moreover,  by  his  expression,  signs,  and 
gestures  it  is  obvious  that  he  can  understand  what 
IS  said  to  him  and  u  capable  of  formulating  a 
reply,  but  not  of  uttering  it.  This  condition 
must  be  clearly  distinguisbed  from  Amneiia,  a 
disorder  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  patient  uses 
«rofi^  words  which  may  vary  greatly  in  degree 
from  mere  failure  to  utter  certain  words  to  com- 
plete inability  to  utter  an  intelligible  sentence. 
Aphasia  is  most  common  in  cases  of  rij;ht  hemi- 
pleffia.  Amnesia  occurs  in  cases  of  hemiplegia 
on  either  side  of  the  body. 

APHILIOV.  In  oHronomy,  that  point  in  the 
orbit  of  a  pUnet  or  comet  which  is  farthest  from 
the  sun,  and  at  which  the  angular  motion  is 
slowest. 

APHIS.  It  will  be  useful  to  give  here  the  four 
divisions  of  this  important  family,  of  whose 
tribes  and  species  almost  all  the  members  are 
destructive  to  agricultural  crops,  fruit  crops, 
vegetables,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vegetation  gener- 
ally. 

The  Family  Aphidida.'-Divmon  1.  Aphidina. 
— Embracing  among  many  other  species  the  hop, 
plum,  bean,  pea,  and  apple  Aphides. 

Division  2.  /^At^oaMin'ms.— Embracing  among 
many  other  species  the  Woolly  Aphis,  the  Schixo- 
neurafodiens,  and  the  Elm  Aphis. 

Division  3.  PtfmpA^tats.— Embracing  among 
manj  other  species  the  Poplar  Gall  insect. 

Division  4.  Chermetina, — Embracing  among 
many  other  spedes  the  Phylloxera  vastairix  and 
the  Larch  Aphis. 

Aphis  Bra8siG0,  Linn.  Thb  Cabbaob  Aphis. 
Like  all  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice,  the  Aphis 
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hroisiea  in  some  seasons  is  very  troablesome^ 
while  in  others  it  is  scarcely  noticed.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  conditions  or  influences  of 
the  preceding  season,  as  to  whether  they  have 
been  favourable  for  the  increase  of  the  insects  in 
respect  of  food  supply^  and  weather ;  also  to  the 
receptivity  of  their  various  food  plants  at  the 
time  of  the  attack.  It  is  held  by  some  who  have 
observed  the  habits  of  aphides  that  plants  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  state,  which  have  not  been 
affected  by  white  frosts  and  sharp  variations  of 
temperati^e,  offer  no  encouragement  to  them  to 
remain  and  multiply.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
averred  that  plants  in  an  abnormal  condition 
caused  by  soil,  weather,  absence  of  essential 
elements,  or  other  unfavourable  circumstances, 
are  especially  liable  to  aphis  blight.  No  plants 
under  the  sun  are  more  delicate  and  subject  to 
injuries  from  climatic  vagaries  than  hop-plants, 
and  these  are  more  frequently  injured  by  aphides 
than  any  others.  And  with  regard  to  the  Aphis 
brcunca  it  has  been  noticed  that  it  generally 
appears  first  upon  swede  and  turnip  plants  in 
parts  of  fields  where  the  soil  is  shallow,  and  where 
the  plants  have  been  subjected  to  checks  and 
drawbacks  during  their  growth. 

These  aphides  do  not  arrive  so  early  as  others, 
such  as  the  hop  aphis,  the  rose  aphis,  and  the 
lime  aphis;  or,  *at  least,  th^  have  not  been 
noticed  in  any  numbers  until  arter  the  roots  have 
attained  a  fair  size.  It  is  believed  that  the  first 
generations  aro  bred  upon  weeds,  such  as  char- 
lock, hedge-mustard,  and  fly  from  thence  or  are 
conveyed  by  the  wind  to  cultivated  plants  of  the 
Brassica  tribe.  But  they  increase  marvellously 
fast  when  the  surroundings  are  suitable,  covering 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  green  lice  with 
mealy  coats,  and  the  filthy  excreta  peculiar  to 
them,  while  '  honey-dew '  &lls  on  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  leaves.  The  growth  of  the 
roots  is  arrested ;  instead  of  swelling  out,  their 
shanks,  or  stalks  are  unnaturally  elongated, 
while  the  leaves  curl  and  turn  brown  after  a  time. 
Loss  of  weight  of  roots  is  often  very  great,  and 
the  leafage  is  in  many  cases  practio&lly  spoiled 
for  sheep  or  cattle  food  if  the  aphides  remain 
unto  their  last  generations. 

Market  gardeners  in  Essex,  Bedford,  Kent, 
Lancashire,  and  other  counties  suffer  consider- 
ably in  some  seasons.  These  aphides  attack  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  of  the  Brassica  tribe,  even 
getting  in  the  hearts  of  cabbages  and  of  cauli- 
flowers, and  spoiling  them  for  sale. 

Mr  Buckton  says,  "  This  insect  feeds  on  a 
variety  of  plants,  such  as  Eaphanue  eaiivtu, 
Sinapie  arvetuis,  Captella  Jmrta'pcutorie,  and 
the  garden  cabbage,  Braeeiea  oleracea,  both  the 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  foliage  of  which  last 
plant  it  often  crowds  in  such  numbers  that  the 
leaves  become  hidden  by  the  living  mass.  In- 
deed, sometimes,  weight  for  weight,  there  is  mora 
animal  than  vegetable  substance  present"  ('A 
Monograph  of  British  Aphides,'  by  G.  B.  Bucktoo, 
F.R.S.,  vol.  ii,  p.  34). 

In  1885  it  was  seen  that  the  charlock  plant 
{Sinapie  arvensU),  as  well  as  those  of  the  penny- 
cress  (Thlatpi  arvense),  were  much  infested  with 
the  larva  of  this  insect  about  the  middle  of  June. 
Also  the  shepherd's-purse  {Capeella  i«r»a-^<w-  | 


ioru)  was  much  affected.  Later  on,  and  when 
the  wild  plants  had  got  old  and  sticky,  the  turnip 
and  swede  plants  were  found  to  be  covered  witA 
aphides.  No  actual  migration  was  noticed,  bat 
the  practical  disappearance  of  them  from  one  sert 
of  plants,  and  their  appearance  upon  another  set. 
led  to  the  inference  that  such  had  taken  place.- 

The  Aphis  hrassicm  is  known  in  France  and 
(Germany,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Continent. 
Harris  and  Fitch  both  speak  of  it  as  iigoriooa  to 
cniciferous  plants  in  the  United  States. 

Life  History.  This  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
Aphis,  of  the  family  Aphidida,  and  the  tribe 
Aphidin€B,  having  the  same  extraordinary  powers 
of  reproduction  as  all  the  other  species  of  this 
most  destructive  race  of  insects.  Taking  first  the 
winged  female,  which  brings  forth  living  yonng** 
%nd  is  the  medium  of  infestation  of  crops,  it  is 
provided  with  ample  fore,  or  superior  wings,  with 
an  expanse  of  five  lines,  or  very  dose  upon  half 
an  inch,  while  its  body  is  only  about  two  lines  or 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  long.  In  colour  this  winged 
viviparous  female  is  black  as  to  the  head  and 
thorax,  with  a  green  or  yellowish-green  abdomen^ 
and  very  dark  yellow  legs.  When  the  food  supply 
falls  shcnrt,  or  is  not  suited  to  the  aphides,  the  Isnm 
assume  the  pupal  form,  and  the  females  are  gene- 
rated and  are  carried  floating  in  the  air  by  their 
long  wings  to  seek  plants  upon  which  to  found 
new  colonies.  Upon  settling  down  in  suitable 
quarters  these  females  produce  living  larvn,  or 
Uce,  which  in  their  turn,  after  the  manner  of 
aphides,  bring  forth  many  generations  of  wingleea 
larv»  like  unto  themselves.  These  wingless  vivi- 
parous larva)  have  oval  bodies  of  a  green  colour* 
getting  much  darker  as  the  autumn  approschesv 
with  SIX  legs  and  a  short  black  cornicle  on  either 
side  of  the  taiL  They  are  covered  with  downy  or 
mealy  coats,  and  with  their  rostra,  or  beaks,  ex- 
tract the  juices  from  the  leaves.  Fuluie  or  the 
unsuitableness  of  food  supply,  or,  it  may  be,  the 
due  lapse  of  time,  causes  the  evolution  of  ovi- 
parous females,  which,  being  duly  fertilised  by 
males,  lay  egg^  upon  the  plants  upon  which  they 
are  present.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  males 
are  winged  or  wingless. 

Now  it  is  almost  certain  in  the  case  of  coltt- 
vated  crops  of  turnips,  swedes,  and  rape  infested 
with  aphides,  that  in  the  common  course  of  hus- 
bandry the  eggs  and  any  larvsa  that  might  lemsin 
would  be  destroyed.  It  may  be  infened,  then, 
that  the  continuity  of  existence  is  carried  on  upon 
wild  cruciferous  plants  by  means  of  eggs  laid  by 
the  few  females  that  may  have  remained  in  the 
original  home,  or  by  wingless  viviparous  females 
that  have  hib«mated  close  to  the  roots  of  these 
plants.  No  amount  of  cold  affects  the  eggs,  and 
the  wingless  viviparous  females  have  be^  seen 
upon  plants,  and  producing  young  in  cold  weather 
in  February  and  March ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  females  in  winter,  when  there  is  not  aa 
extraordinary  amount  of  cold,  bring  forth  youngs 
as  soon  as  there  is  any  vegetation  available  tor 
their  support. 

Prevetition,  In  the  circumstances  of  ordinary 
farm  practice  it  is  almost  impossible  for  th^e 
aphides  to  be  harboured  during  the  winter  upon 
the  crops  they  have  injured  during  the  summer, 
as  these  are  either  fed  off  by  sheep,  or  are  topped 
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Hti  taibd  nd  ovried  into  ebunpt  or  lodgw  to  be 
oounaed  hw  eattie  or  tbeep.  The  tops  «re  ipraiid 
and  tiie  had  u  pUragfaed  at  oiiee.  Cabbage  plants 
pot  in  dmiag  the  antmim  are  of  ooime  excepted. 
It  kqaita  poBlble  that  the  apbidee  may  be  carried 
otfron  or  near  theee,  as  well  as  in  the  ease  of 
otiiflr  pianls  of  Uie  BroMtiem  intended  for  seed, 
ind  pot  in  during  the  antnmn.  Bat  without 
doobt  llie  main  attack  of  these  aphides  has  oome 
from  weeds  which  haTe  retained  the  eggs  during 
tie  vintcr,  have  harboored  the  wingless  females 
■stf  thor  stems  and  roots»  and  hare  famished 
ihem  with  food  in  the  earliest  spring,  and 
mnAtd  them  until  tiie  coltiTated  plants  were 
nsdyfortiiem. 

(Sisrio^  and  all  other  emrif  eroos  weeds  most 
be  praieribed  from  llelds  and  their  ontsides,  which 
thMld  be  doselj  brushed  in  early  spring.  Plants 
ol  fbariocV  are  yery  frequently  found  in  cloTer 
leji.  These  are  dangerous  sources  of  mischief, 
for  it  miBt  be  remembered  that  a  few  viviparous 
iSBaleB  can,  in  favourable  conditions,  soon  pro- 
iaeeeooagh  offspring  to  blight  square  miles  of 
crops.  Indeed,  Reaumur  states  that  one  aphis 
Bij  be  the  progenitrix  of  6,904,900,000  aphides 
dsniig  her  brief  Hfe  ('  Memoires  poor  senrir  k 
nmtnre  dss  Insectes,'  par  lUanmur). 

Mtmtdiu.  Waslung  the  plants  with  a  deeoc* 
taon  of  soft  soap  and  quassia,  in  the  proportions 
of  7  or  8  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  7  or  8  lbs.  of  (quassia, 
and  100  gallons  of  water,  is  almost  a  oertam  cure 
if  Gsnried  out  properiy.  This  may  be  applied  with 
fte  wmfaing  engine  with  pomps  and  long  hose, 
like  tfaat  used  feat  waslung  hop  plants,  only  set 
vfoa  higher  wheels.  It  should  be  stated  here 
tbst  it  is  aeeeasary  to  use  soft  soap,  or  some  com- 
poBtifln  of  this  nature,  in  all  washes  adopted  as 
ime£ss  for  aphides,  in  order  to  fix  the  wash 
npoD  their  bodies,  llus  is  especially  necessary  in 
fbe  esse  of  the  Apkidts  irauiem,  the  bodies  of 
^oie  larva  are  thickly  covered  with  a  downy  or 
ncriy  substanoe.  This  washing  is  an  expensive 
proeeM,  and  would  cost  from  £2  to  £8  per  acre. 
It  nqnires  also  great  care  and  constant  super- 
wn  to  ensure  a  regular  and  general  distribu- 
tioD  of  this  wash.  1&  hose  should  be  furnished 
ritb  jets  or  sprays,  somewhat  curved  at  their 
atremities,  that  th^  may  be  held  under  the 
hares. 

There  are  several  insects  which  destroy  this 
*pbis  in  its  various  stages. 

First  of  all  are  the  several  species  of  Coecinel- 
Ue,  lady-birde,  which  are  of  incalculable  benefit 
^  ~*     '~    off  this  and  other  kinds  of  aphides,  in 


tbe  most  rapid  and  wholesale  manner. 

Then  there  are  three  or  four  different  species 
of  Idmeomon  flies,  described  by  Curtis  as  most 
teroetrre  to  the  Aphis  hrataiem. 

One  of  these  especially  harasses  them.  It  is 
Maed  Tr%omif9  ra/pttt  belonging  to  the  family 
MsesBioeKfas  of  the  HTiaHOPTBBA.  It  is  a 
pnttj  insect  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  several 
ydtov  rings  round  the  lower  part  of  its  body, 
ill  length  it  is  not  quite  the  sixth  of  an  inch, 
vith  a  wing  expanse  <tf  nearly  the  fourth  of  an 
in^.  The  female  puts  an  ^gg  into  the  body  of 
tbe  larva  of  the  aphis,  and  its  product,  a  tiny 
onggot,  ss  Mr  Buckton  says,  '  soliUrily  inhabito 
cich  mdiridual '  feeding  upon  its  vitals. 


Aphis  fkte,  Kirby  and  Spenee.  Tai  Bbav 
AvHii,  or  Black  Dolphxit.  A,  rwmiei§,  Linn. 
Bean  plants  are  often  noticed  to  be  swarmiuff  at 
thdr  tops  with  black  insects  some  time  before 
they  come  into  flower.  FVeqnently  these  are  so 
numerous  as  to  prevent  the  plants  from  deve- 
loping flowers,  and  if  the  flowers  do  struggle 
forth  they  produce  but  few  beans,  and  these  of  a 
small,  stunted  description.  If  the  heads  of  the 
bean  plants  in  fields  badly  attacked  be  examined 
they  will  be  found  covered  with  black  aphides, 
whose  beaks  are  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves,  from  which  they  are  sucking  out 
the  juice.  The  leaves  and  stems  below  them  are 
covered  with  a  riscous  fluid.  After  a  time  this 
becomes  black  from  the  admixture  of  the  ex- 
eretions  of  the  numerous  insects.  This  filthy 
composition  hinders,  or  absolutely  checks,  the 
respiration  of  the  plants.  With  their  sap  ex- 
hausted by  the  myriad  suckers,  and  their  leaf  and 
stem  tissues  choked  up,  the  plants  soon  languish 
and  die. 

In  1885  the  crop  in  many  bean-fields  was 
almost  ruined  by  these  aphides.  The  beans  were 
few  and  small,  and  the  haulm  short  and  almost 
useless.  A  sickly  odour  went  up  from  the  in- 
fested plants,  such  as  is  smelt  oftentimes  in  badly 
blighted  hop-gardens.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
that  almost  evexr  species  of  aphis  was  plentiful 
and  unusually  destructive  in  1886.  Plants  of 
com,  fruit,  hops  and  vegetables,  flowers  and 
shrubs,  trees  and  weeds,  were  all  more  or  less 
attacked  and  injured  by  their  peculiar  aphis  pests. 
The  circumstances  of  the  winter  and  spring 
seasons  appeared  to  suit  their  hibernation  and 
propagation;  while  the  weather  of  the  spring, 
with  its  more  than  usual  variation  of  temperature, 
rendered  their  plant-food  particularly  pleasant  to 
their  tastes. 

From  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
honey-dew,  or  secretions  of  the  aphides,  it  seems 
tfaat  a  large  or  abnormal  quantity  of  sngar  in  the 
composition  of  the  sap  of  plants  is  necessary  to 
encourage  and  sustain  their  attack.  Alternations 
of  temperature  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants.  The  more  delicate 
and  susceptible  plants  are  more  quickly  and  in  a 
greater  degree  affected  in  this  respect,  and  be« 
come  infested  with  aphides  whose  progenitors 
have  migrated  from  less  attractive  quarters. 
Thus  the  bean  apbii,  which  is  common  to  the 
dock  (from  whose  Latin  term  Mumea  it  takes  its 
name)  as  well  as  to  the  broom  and  furze,  forsakes 
these  plants  and  flies  to  the  bean  plant,  and  if  the 
bean  plant  is  in  a  suitable  condition  it  remains 
and  multiplies  upon  it. 

Hfe  Sittory,  The  perfect  insect,  the  winged 
viviparous  female,  is  quite  black,  of  a  somewhat 
shiny  appearance.  The  male,  which  has  wings,  is 
also  blacjc. 

Both  larviB'— wingless  viviparous  females — and 
pupe  are  at  first  of  a  lighter  colour,  but  they  soon 
become  black. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  or  when  the  food 
supply  has  ceased,  the  generations  of  aphides  are 
produced  with  wings  and  fly  away  to  their  winter 
retreats.  Here  they  depomt  wingless  females, 
which  lay  eggs  upon  the  leaves  and  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  St  the  dock,  broom,  furze,  thistle, 
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borage,  and  other  common  plants,  to  be  hatched 
ont  in  the  spring.  From  these  eggs  larvsD  are 
hatched.  These  produce  living  larvce  endued 
with  the  power  of  reproducing  living  scions  for 
several  generations  without  coition.  This  par- 
thenogenetic  reproduction  is  continued  for  several 
generations.  But  when  food  fails,  or  is  not 
appreciated,  generations  intervene  having  wings 
to  carry  them  to  fresh  and  more  congenial  plants. 
It  appears  that  bean  plants  afford  especially 
grateful  food  for  these  aphides,  because  in  favour- 
able circumstances  they  increase  upon  them  with 
marvellous  rapidity  and  soon  ruin  the  crop; 
whereas  upon  their  normal  hosts— docks,  thistles, 
broom,  furze,  and  others — their  ravages  are 
seldom  appreciable. 

PrevetUion,  Docks  and  thistles  must  be  re- 
ligiously excluded  from  fields  and  hedgerows 
bounding  fields. 

Semedias,  It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  top 
bean  plants  before  they  come  into  fiower  in  order 
to  make  them  throw  out  fiowers  low  down  the 
stems  and  increase  their  f  ruitf  ulness.  This  should 
be  done  when  aphides  appear,  but  the  leaves  and' 
tops  thus  cut  off  ihould  be  taken  away.  If  they 
are  left  on  the  g^und  the  larvsd  will  crawl  up  the 
stems.  Horse-hoeing  would  bury  and  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  them  if  the  plants  are  set 
wide  enough  apart  to  permit  this  operation  at  so 
late  a  stage.  Or  the  leaves  and  tops  might  be 
raked  together  with  garden  rakes,  or  picked  up  in 
baskets  and  carried  away. 

In  market  gardens  bean  plants  attacked  by 
aphides  may  be  washed  with  quassia^  soft  soap, 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  4  lbs.  of  soap  and 
4  lbs.  of  quassia  to  100  galls,  of  water,  put  on  by 
means  ox  hand  syringes  fitted  in  pails.  This 
operation  would  be  efficacious  equally  in  large 
bean-fields,  but  the  difficulties  and  expense  of 
application  would  be  great. 

Aphis  HvmnlL  ThbHofFlt.  This  is  a  species 
of  the  large  tribe  Aphidina,  of  the  genus  Phoro- 
don,  thus  distinguished  because  its  species  have 
toothed  frontal  tubercles,  most  developed,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  Buckton,  in  the  wingless  viviparous 
females.  Very  many  of  the  cultivated  and  wild 
plants  of  this  oountrv  are  infested  with  peculiar 
species  of  aphides,  which  in  some  seasons  &vour- 
aUe  for  their  development  and  increase  are 
infinitely  destructive.  Bose  growers  know  how 
often  these  flowers  are  spoiled  by  the  rose  aphis. 
Fruit  producers  often  suffer  much  from  the  species 
which  attack  currant  bushes,  plum,  damson,  and 
peach  trees.  The  lime  tree,  whose  blossoms  are 
delightfully  fragrant,  is  constantly  so  beset  by  the 
PieroealUe  tilia  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  sit  under 
its  shade  on  account  of  the  showers  of  honey-dew 
that  fall  from  the  legions  of  insects  on  its  leaves. 

The  losses  to  hop  planters  occasioned  by  the 
hop  aphis  have  been  almost  incalculable.  Hop 
plants  have  been  liable  to  its  attacks  for  at  least 
200  years.  It  appears  from  records  of  these 
attacks,  '  black  blight,'  that  thev  have  been  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  during  the  last  60  years. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  accurate  estimates  of 
the  losses  to  hop  planters  and  to  the  whole  com- 
munis caused  by  the  ravages  of  aphides.  In  the 
last  serious  blight,  in  1882,  not  a  hop  was  pieked 
in  many  impoirtant  hop-growing  parishes,  and  it 


was  estimated  that  the  whole  prodnce  of  the  bi^ 
land  in  England,  65,619  acres  in  1882,  did  not 
exceed  114^882  cwt.,  or  an  average  yield  of  If 
cwt.  per  acre.  The  annual  average  yield  of  tlie 
English  plantations  is  about  7  cwt.  per  acre,  or  • 
total  yield  of  459,333  cwt.  upon  the  acreage  of 
1882,  which  at  dS7  7«.  per  cwt,  the  average  priea 
of  English  hops,  taking  the  20  years  previona  to 
1882,  would  represent  a  total  value  of  £8,876,177. 
The  picking  of  an  average  crop  of  hops  upon  the 
acreage  of  1882  (the  hop  acreage  in  1884  had  in- 
creased to  69,258  acres)  would  ooet  from  £860,000 
to  £380,000,  whereas  the  cost  of  picking  the  crop 
of  1882  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £166,000; 
so  that  the  labourers  who  depend  upon  the  hop- 
picking  suffered  considerably. 

Mode  of  Attack  and  Beeulte,  The  hop  aphis 
appears  upon  the  hop  plants  generally  abont  the 
beginning  of  May,  and,  if  the  conditions  of 
temperature  and  of  the  plants  are  favoormhle;,  it 
propagates  with  astonishing  rapidily.  The  never* 
ending,  still-beginning  swarms  live  entirely  upon 
the  sap  of  the  plants,  and  suck  it  up  by  a  Kind  of 
pumping  process  with  their  monstrously  lon^ 
beaks,  attacking  first  the  youngest  and  smallest 
leaves  of  the  leading  shoots,  which  are  moie 
succulent  than  the  older  leaves.  After  a  week  or 
two  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  checked  and  they 
struggle  in  vain  to  reach  the  tops  of  the  poles. 
Their  juices  are  exhausted  by  the  oontinoons 
suddngs  of  these  insects,  and  the  letgantatj 
action  of  the  leaves  is  stopped  as  to  their  under 
surfaces,  upon  which  the  aphides  always  con- 
gregate and  feed,  by  their  filth  and  exuvisa^  and 
upon  their  upper  surfaces  by  the  '  honey-dew,'  a 
peculiar  glutinous  sweet  secretion  qjeeted  from 
the  bodies  of  the  aphides;  this  fallhig  upon  the 
leaves  effectually  prevents  them  from  absorbing 
oxygen  into  their  tissues.  After  this,  which,  as  a 
rule,  happens  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  after 
the  appearanoe  of  the  insects,  the  plants  give  np, 
the  leaves  turn  black  and  fall  off,  and  all  chanoes 
of  a  crop  are  lost.  Heavv  thunder  showers  often 
give  renewed  vigour  to  tiie  plants  at  this  stage 
by  cleansing  the  leaves  and  partially  restoring 
respiration,  and  this  makes  coxmtiy  folks  say  that 
lightning  kills  the  aphides. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  aphides  do  not  ap- 
pear upon  hop  plants,  or  at  least  not  in  dangerous 
numbers,  until  the  cones  are  formed;  in  this 
event  they  get  inside  the  cones  and  increase  with 
greater  rapidity  than  ever,  blackening  and  dis- 
integrating these  so  that  they  cannot  be  picked. 
This  is  the  most  feared  kind  of  attack,  as  no 
remedies  can  be  applied  when  the  cones  are  formed* 
nor  can  the  insect  enemies  of  the  aphides  get  at 
them  easily. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  hop  plants  to  he 
blighted  by  aphides,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
arrested  gn^wth  and  sudden  checks  from  change 
of  temperature  predispose  them,  as  vines  and 
other  plants  are  predisposed,  to  receive  insect 
attacks,  as  well  as  various  disoiders.  It  is  deemed 
expedient,  therefore,  by  practical  planters,  as  by 
practical  vine  cultivators,  not  to  dress  or  cot  the 
plants  too  early  in  the  spring,  because  young 
shoots,  especially,  as  Dr  Sachs  says,  when  the 
parts  of  the  plant  are  of  small  sise  and  have  a 
large  hairy  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the  leaves 
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nd  iBteiiodet  of  the  hop  plaatty  are  psrtieiikrly 
fiabb  to  be  injaied  hj  ndiftikm  in  the  dew  cold 
■wniingi  of  Ae  qiring  otmnn 

In  188S  the  adTsntogei  of  lato  dvMring  were 
mwoit  Serve  white  frosts  in  the  beginning 
of  April  mncfa  ii^ured  thefcnwmrd  bines  snd  made 
then  itimted  and  brittle,  while  those  dressed  late, 
■nd  thoeforenntoadied  by  the  frosts,  escaped  in- 
jsrytonme  extent^  and  in  several  remarkable 
ioitaaeei  wen  eomparatiTelj  nnhanned  by  the 

Idfli  Bitioty.  Xntomologists  have  not  abeo- 
btdy  decided  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  the  life 
of  this  aphis  is  earned  on  throogh  the  winter; 
bst  thoe  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  eon- 
tUMd  by  eggs  deposited  in  the  antnmn  hj  wing- 
kBfanales,  as  well  as  by  hibernating  sphides,  at 
Icart  in  ndtable  winters.  Wingless  (apteroos) 
imiilei  invariably  pfrodnce  the  eggs,  and  wingless 
fenilcs  sie^  it  is  believed,  also  the  direct  pro- 
dsete  of  the  eggs.  These  are  important  facts 
Ittdmg  to  valnable  snggestions  of  means  of  pre- 
nstioii,  for  they  prove  almost  oonclusiTely  that 
t^  ^  i*  plaeed  upon  or  near  the  plant  npon 
wlieh  iti  depositor  has  been  nourished.  In  the 
CMe  of  the  hop  plant  which  is  cut  down  nearly 
doM  to  the  gxomid  in  September,  the  aphis  de- 
1^°"^  ^^  ^88*  ^  ^^  ground  hard  by,  or  upon 
tfaedwrt  pieces  of  bine  that  are  left  upon  the  hop 
itocb,  and  upon  the  bines  that  are  subsequently 
curied  away  for  litter. 

The  krva  extruded  from  the  egg  is  nearly  as 
wRe  u  the  fhll-grown  larva,  or  louse,  as  it  ii 
OQunoiily  caDed  in  the  hop  districts,  but  it  pre- 
loti  certain  diiferences  of  form,  and  particularly 
m  nipeet  of  its  oofnicles.  It  is  very  active,  hav- 
ing tn  enormous  beak  or  rostrum,  which  it  uses  at 
oaee,  and  if  conditions  of  food  and  temperature 
nit  it  begins  to  propagate  its  species  after  the 
otnoidinazy  manner  of  reproduction  of  succes- 
are  broods  of  larvas  or  lice,  like  itself,  without 
Knal  coition  and  influence  of  the  male.  Pro- 
ber Owen  writes  of  thU  as  follows :— "  This 
hna,  if  eircnmstances  of  food  and  warmth  be 
hnanbit,  will  produce  a  brood,  and,  indeed,  a 
neceMion  of  broods,  of  larv»  like  itself,  without 
■By  cemiection  with  the  male.  In  fact,  no  winged 
^•1«  havs  ^ypeared  at  this  season.  If  the  virgin 
FDgmy  be  also  kept  from  any  scoess  to  the  male 
^  win  again  produce  a  brood  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  sphides ;  and  carefully  prosecuted  ezperi- 
>;^  have  shown  that  this  procreation  from  a 
▼vgio  mother  will  continue  to  the  seventh,  ninth, 
or  eleventh  generation,  before  the  spermatic  virtue 
^  the  ancestral  coitus  has  been  exhausted." 
lUaamar  has  stated  that  one  aphis  may  be  the 
■otlMT  of  6,904,700,000  individuals  during  the 
■«th  or  six  weeks  of  its  existence.  With  this 
iWiiing  power  of  increase  it  is  not  wonderful 
wat  the  hop  plantations  are  devastated,  nor  that 
the  bop  planters  anxiously  seek  information  and 
^^cthods  of  prerention  and  remedies  against  these 
■ttaeks. 

A  general  distribution  of  aphides  is  made 
tbrangboat  the  hop  plantations  by  means  of 
ringed  females  carried  by  the  wind.  These  are 
pcfcct  insects^  which  are  viviparous,  and  they 
^pnr  from  time  to  time,  in  circumstances  and 
"on  some  canses  not  clearly  ascertained,  among 


the  broods  of  wingleaB  ]arv»  upon  the  leaves. 
Buekton  remarks  that  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
larva  of  the  aphides.  Swellings  occur  on  the  sides 
of  the  meso-  and  meta-thoimx  with  which  the 
wings  of  this  future  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  are 
developed.  These  altered  forms  constitute  the 
pupa,  which  often  shows  considerable  difleronce 
both  in  markings  and  colour. 

It  is  certain  that  when  food  begins  to  fail 
upon  aphis-infested  plants,  batches  of  wingsd 
aphides  appear  and  fly  away  to  fresh  flelds  and 
pastures  new. 

There  is  a  regular  general  migration,  or  move- 
ment of  winged  females,  eariy  in  the  season,  be- 
tween the  aoth  and  81st  of  May  generally,  which 
can  hardly  be  caused  by  a  failure  of  food,  and  a 
large  migration  in  the  autumn  when  all  the 
generations  of  viviparous  larvtt  are  exhausted. 
The  male  oomes  on  the  scene,  alwavs  in  winged 
form,  towards  the  autumn,  and  patrs  with  the 
wingless  oriparous  female,  firom  which  coition  the 
innumerable  swarms  are  generated,  to  blight 
and  ruin  the  crop  of  the  next  season. 

Miss  Ormerod  is  of  opinion  that  a  variety  of 
hop  aphis,  JpkU  mtikaM,  also  infests  the  hop 
plants  equally  with  the  sloe  and  damson  trees, 
and  that  in  blighting  seasons  winged  femalea  of 
this  variety  migrate  from  these  to  the  hop  plants. 
Miss  Ormerod  points  out  that  these  are  very 
slight  varieties  of  the  common  species,  and  are  so 
similar  in  habit  as  regards  injury  to  hop  plants 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  they  may  be  con- 
sidered one.  This  adds  very  much  to  the  chances 
of  blight,  as  damsom  trees  are  ^wj  largely 
cultivi^ted  in  all  parts  of  Kent,  and  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  on  all  sides  of  the  hop 
plantations. 

iVfesttftoa.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  preven- 
tion in  the  case  of  aphides  is  undoubtedly  to  put 
caustic  substances,  as  lime,  soot,  lime  ashes,  and 
others,  round  the  stocks,  or  plant-centres,  during 
the  winter.  Bines  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  removed  from  the  hop-gardens  before 
February.  All  dead  pieces  of  bine  should  be  cut 
away  from  the  stocks  and  burnt  or  taken  away. 
The  outsides  of  the  hop-gardens  should  be  kept 
brushed,  snd  weed-ffrowth  prevented.  If  damson 
trees  near  are  inroeted  with  aphides^-not  the 
ordinary  plum  aphis  (Aphis  pruni),  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  hop  aphis,  but  the  Mahaleb  variety, 
which  so  closely  resembles  it — they  should  be 
washed  with  soft  soap  and  water  to  prevent  the 
migiation  of  flies  to  the  hop  plants. 

.SsMsiisf.  No  remedy  for  aphis  blight  in  any 
way  effective  was  discovered  until  about  86  years 
ago,  when  washing  the  plants  was  adopted  to 
disturb  the  insects  and  to  cleanse  the  leaves. 
Water  alone  was  used,  without  much  effect. 
Then  soft  soap  was  used  with  the  water,  and 
sometimes  a  little  tobacco  juice  was  added.  This 
mixture  is  fsirly  eflicscious  if  applied  properly 
and  often  enough,  but  the  best  mixture  is  water, 
soft  soap,  and  quassia.  Quassia  and  water  will 
not  answer  without  soft  soap,  as  the  aphides 
have  the  power  of  resisting  liquid  without  soap. 
It  simply  runs  off  and  over  their  bodies,  as  water 
runs  off  and  over  the  backs  of  water-fowls.  When 
soap  is  mixed  with  water  and  quassia  the  detergent 
nature  of  the  soap  neutralises  their  oily  secretion 
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ipd  ezpofltti  Chem  to  the  action  of  the  liquid,  and 
Axes  the  bitter  of  the  qaassia  on  the  leavee,  mak- 
ing them  unpalatable.  The  soft  soap  also  acts  as 
a  lubricator  of  the  pumps  of  the  machines  em- 
ployed for  washing  the  plants. 
The  best  composition  is — 

100  gallons  of  water     .    Soft  water  if  poeiiblei  or  if  hard, 

with  soda  added. 
4  to  6  lbs.  of  mtt  loap    Pore. 
A  to  8  lbs.  of  quassia  .    Boiled  well  to  get  full  extract. 

This  wash  is  sent  up»  squirted  up  and  over  the 
hop  plants — ^the  play  of  the  jet  being  directed 
to  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves — ^by  means  of 
large  garden  engines  with  strong  pumps  and  long 
flexible  hose,  and  jets  held  under  the  leaves  by 
men.  Large  planters  employ  washing  machines 
drawn  by  horses  between  the  rows,  whose  pumps 
are  worked  by  the  wheels  and  force  the  wash  up 
and  over  the  plants  through  a  series  of  tubes  per- 
forated at  intervals. 

This  washing  process  in  order  to  be  perfectly 
successful  must  be  commenced  directly  there  is 
any  deposit  of  lice  upon  the  leaves,  and  continued 
systematically  until  all  of  these  have  been  cleared 
<Mff.  In  some  seasons  fresh  flies  are  continually 
wafted  to  the  plants,  and  in  this  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wash  frequently  and  watch  the  plants 
with  c^eat  care. 

The  advantages  of  washing  hop  plants  for  aphis 
blight  were  clearly  shown  in  1882.  Planters  who 
wfltfhed  grew  crops  of  from  7  to  9  cwt.  per  acre, 
while  those  who  did  not  wash  their  plimts  grew 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing. 

In  connection  with  remedies  against  aphides  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  chief  natural 
enemies  of  the  hop  aphides  are  the  little  spotted 
beetles  commonly  c^ed  lady-birds,  Coceinella, 
and  that  these  should  be  religiously  preserved  in 
aU  hop  districts.  They  have  been  known  to  avert 
an  impending  blight,  coming  in  countless  quanti- 
ties and  devouring  the  aphides  as  fast  as  they 
were  generated.  £i  America  insects  and  animals 
that  destroy  insects  injurious  to  crops  are  en- 
couraged and  protected.  Among  one  of  the  reme- 
dies for  the  attacks  of  insects  given  by  the  ento- 
mologist of  the  State  of  New  Xork  is  ''  colonising 
lady-bugs,  the  CoeeinellidtB,  upon  house  plants 
and  other  vegetation  infested  with  plant  lice." 

Aphia  Mali,  Fabricius.  Thb  Applb  Aphis.  In 
the  apple-producing  districts  this  is  known  as  the 
green  fly.  It  is  very  frequently  confounded  with 
the  woolly  aphis,  Ahisoneura  lanigera,  though, 
as  shown  in  the  account  of  this  insect,  it  is 
quite  distinct.  An  examination  of  these  two 
insects  will  show  that  the  shape  both  of  the 
perfect  insects  and  of  the  larvsB  is  different,  and 
that  the  neuration  of  their  wings  also  widelv 
differs.  The  apple  aphis  belongs,  in  common  vriui 
the  woolly  apUs  and  many  other  species,  to  the 
family  of  Aphididm,  but  it  is  a  member  of  the 
division  Apkidinm,  while  the  woolly  aphis  is 
placed  in  the  division  SokiM<>neurina. 

The  apple  aphis  does  not  live  upon  the  sap  of 
the  apple  trees  sucked  from  the  branches  and 
stem,  like  the  woolly  aphis,  but  derives  its  food 
solely  from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 
It  makes  its  appearance  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell  and  the  leaves  show  signs  of  coming 
f orthf  and  it  follows  up  the  bloeaoms  fion^  their 


earliest  development.  It  is  very  dangeroos  to 
the  blossoms  of  certain  kinds  of  apple  trees^ 
whose  leaves  are  but  slightly  advanced  when  the 
blossom  is  formed.  And,  as  a  rule,  the  blosaom 
of  apple  trees  appears  before  the  leaves  are  per- 
fectly developed.  The  aphis  attacks  the  blossoms^ 
being  especially  attracted  to  them  by  their  aae- 
charine  qualities,  and  either  prevents  the  procese 
of  fructification,  or,  if  this  is  accomplished  in  spite 
of  it,  so  besets  the  tiny  fruits  that,  weakened  hw 
the  extraction  of  their  juices  and  begummed  with 
viscous  honey-dew,  they  are  unable  to  '  set '  pro- 
perly. Those  that  perchance  struggle  out  of 
these  surroundings  rarely  attain  to  full  siae  and 
perfection  of  shape,  qualiides,  and  colour.  As  the 
leaves  come  out  tiieir  under  surfaces  are  occupied 
by  the  larvsB  of  the  aphis,  and  soon  curl  np,  get 
black,  and  after  a  time  fall  off,  leaving  the  trees, 
after  a  bad  and  persistent  attack,  as  bare  as  in 
winter  days,  and  emitting  a  sickly  smell  from  all 
sides. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  apple  trees  suffer  most 
from  this  aphis  when  white  frosts  have  been 
severe  and  numerous  about  the  period  of  the 
blossoming  and  the  putting  forth  of  leaves. 
Vigorous  growth  is  checked  by  the  action  of 
white  frosts,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  hop  plants 
and  other  plants  liable  to  aphis  attack,  the  sap 
appears  to  be  rendered  grateftil  to  the  palates  crff 
the  parasites  by  the  sharp  variations  of  tempera- 
ture.  In  early  seasons,  when  leaves  and  blossoms 
have  been  pushed  forward  and  white  frosts  have 
followed,  aphides  are  generally  more  troublesome 
than  in  normal  seasons,  when  the  blossams  come 
out  towards  the  end  of  April. 

There  is  an  old  saying  as  to  the  blossoming  of 
apple  trees  which  has  words  of  wisdom,  though 
they  are  not  set  very  rhythmically : 

If  apples  blow  in  March, 
For  apples  von  may  seaieh. 
If  apples  blow  in  April. 
Apples  will  be  plentiAil. 
If  apples  blow  m  May, 
You'll  eat  them  night  and  day. 

Apple  trees  planted  on  low  ground  aie  more 
subject  to  receive  ii\jury  from  aphides  than  those 
higher  up,  as  they  blossom  earlier  and  are  more 
affected  by  white  frosts. 

Should  the  blossoms  escape  so  that  the  ap^es 
are  formed,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that 
they  are  out  of  danger  from  aphides.  Not  nn* 
frequently  these  come  on  so  fast  that  the  leaves 
cannot  perform  their  proper  functions,  and  finally 
the  apples  drop  off.  In  some  seasons  and  in  some 
circumstances  apple  trees  are  so  persistently  at- 
tacked by  the  aphides  that  they  do  not  reoover 
for  two  or  three  years.  Cider  makers  in  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire  and  in  the  other  cider* 
producing  counties  dread  the  appearance  of  the 
'blight,'  as  it  is  termed,  because  it  not  only 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  but  also 
affects  the  quality  of  the  cider.  Occasionally  it 
causes  much  disappointment  and  loss  in  the 
orchards  of  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  especially  in  those  near  rivers 
and  streams,  and  af  t^  variable  spring  seasons. 

This  insect  is  cosmopolitan.  The  Ameiioan 
fruit  growers  suffer  much  from  its  ravages,  and 
declare  that  it  was  imported  from  Bnrope^  in 
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imngt  fubMj  for  the  imputetioii  of  Enro- 
pant  tbat  the  wooUj  aphle,  AnMsricui  blight, 
«u  cxpofted  from  ABuncMi  ihoras.  PfofoMor 
Am  Rteh  it  desr  that  the  nme  iniect  it  ocnninon 
toAacricftuid  Bnn^e ;  hot  he  adde, "  Upon  thia 
■de  of  the  Atbatic  it  hM  been  introdoced  by 
trat  hrengfat  from  Eoiope." 

Ihe  ChMdiui  orchaids  are  often  inflmted  with 
ttiiptrt>  Mr  Stenden»  the  PMsident  of  the 
Fruit  Growai'  Awociiition,  and  of  the  Entomo- 
kgicKl  Sodetj  of  Ontario,  reports  Uutt  this  ipedes 
of  iphii  ii  Twy  oommon  throoghoat  the  Northern 
wed  Stttet  and  Gknada,  and  that  dnring  the 
jor  1886  appeared  in  inch  nnmhera  in  some 
loalxtMB  is  to  excite  mnch  ahmn  among  fmit 
i>v*«n  ('Bopohtt'  I^ipers  on  Entomology/  by 
W.  Sunden,  London,  Ontario).  KoUar,  Kalten- 
hKlwsad  IWhenber^r  all  speak  of  iU  destmetire 
vaik  in  Germany.  The  Ust  shows  that  it 
manoBed  grtat  loeeee  in  that  country  in  1809 
('Faktisehe  Inaekten-K&nde,'  von  Professor  E. 
U  Tisehenberg).  IL  Battet,  the  enlightened 
poBoIogist  of  Troyes,  writes  that  the  A]^  mali 
^  long  been  known  in  all  parts  of  France,  and 
ii  eqiHUy  tronblesome  to  tiie  cider  makers  in 
^onssttfy  and  Brittany,  and  to  the  cnltirators 
s  dflnert  apj^ee  in  the  central  and  sonthem 


Tbe  taenase  and  in jnrioas  elfeets  of  the  apple 
>l<ni  wt  adtaneed  by  the  neglected  and  nnpmned 
coBdilion  of  the  trees.  Where  the  bark  U  thick 
«i  fall  of  deep  cracks  and  the  branches  are 
wly  twined  together,  and  where  mosses  and 
^ons  are  permitted  to  dnster  apon  the  bongbs 
»d  twigs,  the  insects  are  generally  fsr  more 
wwsitws  and  prgodidal  than  on  trees  that  hare 
"•  wen  scraped,  well  pmned,  and  cleared  from 
^PrttUepsnsitie  growths.  The  sad,  almost  scan- 
««■  rtate  of  maoy  orehards  in  this  country 
mm  to  intendfy  and  to  perpetnste  the  visita- 
l^of  this  and  other  insects.  A  close  inspection 
« tfpical  orchards  will  rereal  a  deplonble  condi- 
^  in  vhich  it  leeflBs  hardly  possible  that  much 
°ttt  or  good  fruit  can  be  yielded.  Woolly  aphides 
tty  be  teen  rampant  everywhere,  upon  the  roots, 
uB^QBk,  and  the  branches.  Apple  aphides  will 
J^wuid  producing  their  last  generations,  having 
JpwW  the  tree  of  most  of  its  leaves,  and 
iwened  those  that  are  left  and  the  tew  stunted 
m*»  with  their  filth.  The  caterpillan  of  the 
■WM  moth  are  rapidly  clearing  off  the  few 
^DanU  of  leafkge  left  by  the  aphides,  while 
theflodliii  moth  is  causing  a  continuous  dropping 
<  the  miierable  apples  they  have  spared.  Under 
"•  «rk,  or  within  its  deep  fissures,  swarms  of 
•jwUi  are  discovered,  reposbg  after  their  on- 
f^l^ti  mn  the  nectareous  blossoms ;  and  the 
■^  itMlf  U  tunnelled  and  furrowed  by  the 
««wwi8  bark  beetles,  Seol^ti,  which  skurry 
yi  when  the  light  discloses  their  wicked  ways. 
«tt7  other  stnnge  creatures  are  found  here, 
"2  "'jw  or  less  dependent  upon  their  host  for 
«w  existence,  othen  making  it  a  refuge  from 
•Jiwi  they  will  anon  escape,  to  blight,  it  may  be, 
«y«  ol  eorn,  or  fruit,  or  vegetables. 

*^e  fiirtofjf.  Continuity  of  existence  is  sus- 
wned  hk  the  case  of  the  apple  aphis  by  means  of 
^.deposited  in  the  autumn  in  the  hollows  of 
ttenad  dow  to  the  leaf-buds,  and  in  the  joints 


of  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches.  These  eggs 
are  of  a  yMlowish  colour  at  first,  becoming  dark 
brown  approaching  to  black  later  on.  Each 
female  lays  from  two  to  four  eggs  between 
August  and  October,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  season.  From  these  eggs  wingless,  vivi- 
parous, dark  green  females  are  luitched,  described 
by  labouren  as  '  great  green  lice,'  by  Qerman  en* 
tomologists  as  iUtmfitter  and  Stammfttter,  and 
by  Mr  Buckton  as  'the  adult  queen  aplddes' 
(<A  Monograph  of  British  Aphides,'  by  0. 
Bowdler  Buckton).  These  produce  in  about' ten 
days  generations  of  living  larv»  smaller  than  their 
mothen,  of  a  lighter  green  shade,  which  becomes 
darker  in  two  or  three  days,  with  more  narrow 
bodies.  Some  of  them  vary  in  colour  from  greenish 
grey  to  light  brown.  They  also  bring  forth  living 
larve  like  themselves  without  any  sexual  coition, 
which  are  also  endowed  with  the  same  partheno- 
genetic  prolificacy. 

As  the  great  green  lice,  adult  queens,  have 
been  found  upon  apple  trees  at  the  end  of  No* 
vember  and  towards  the  end  of  December,  it  is 
thought  that  the  species  is  perpetuated  in  certain 
dreumstances  by  means  of  hibernating  larvsB  as 
well  as  by  eggs.  Mr  Buckton,  a  most  close  ob* 
server,  who  knows  more  about  aphides  than  any 
other  person  living,  or  who  has  Uved,  has  not,  it 
seems,  found  larva  in  the  winter.  Nor  do  Miss 
Ormerod  and  Taschenberg  remark  upon  this  as 
being  within  their  oognixanoe.  Of  course  it  is 
posrible  that  the  specimens  of  larvm  found  in 
December  were  hatched  prematurely,  though  it 
should  be  said  that  the  weather  had  not  been  ab« 
normally  mild.  In  fact,  there  had  been  more 
than  10   (F.)  of  frost  on  two  or  three  mornings. 

After  a  time,  during  which  several  generetions 
of  larvB  have  been  produced,  a  winged  riviparous 
generation  of  females  is  evolved,  for  the  obvious 
purpose  of  spreading  the  species  from  tree  to  tree 
and  from  orchard  to  orehard.  It  is  a  moot  point 
vet  as  to  what  determines  this  evolution,  whether 
it  is  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  or  the 
action  of  climate,  or — and  this  is  most  probable — 
whether  it  is  predefined  by  the  influence  of  the 
ancestral  coitus,  as  Professor  Owen  terms  it 
('  On  Parthenogenesis,'  by  Professor  Owen). 

These  wing^  viviparous  females  are  pretty 
insects,  whose  lower  bodies  are  of  a  light  green 
tint  with  four  black  dots  on  each  side.  Their 
heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies  are  black. 
The  wings  are  long  and  iridescent,  and  have 
peculiar  neurations. 

The  males  are  small  and  commonly  wingless, 
and  are  furnished  with  beaks,  or  rostra,  so  that 
they  can  take  food.  In  this  respect  they  differ, 
as  Mr  Buckton  points  out,  from  the  woolly 
aphides,  which  have  no  beaks,  and  can  therefore 
take  no  food,  and  pair  immediately  after  their 
birth. 

Mr  Buckton  has  admirably  delineated  the  egg- 
laying  females,  which  are  without  wings  and  of  a 
roundabout  shape,  brownish  green  in  colour. 
These  are  also  evolved  in  wonderful  order  from 
the  generations  of  larvs,  and  begin  to  pair  with 
the  wingless  males  towards  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember. 

Prseeatioa.  It  is  found  that  apple  trees  which 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  to  which 
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no  timely  knife  has  been  applied,  and  npon  whose 
branches  and  fruit-bearing  spurs  mosses  and 
lichens  rest  nndisturbed*  suffer  most  from  the 
apple  aphis.  Apple  trees  in  gardens  are  not  so 
affected  by  this  scourge  as  those  in  orchards,  be- 
cause as  a  rule  they  are  kept  pruned.  Air  and 
light  permeate  their  branches.  Vegetable  para- 
sites are  by  no  means  common  upon  them.  There 
are  not  many  refuges  for  the  aphides.  It  is  ob- 
viously difficulty  in  respect  of  apple  trees  in 
orchards  that  have  been  long  neglected,  to  apply 
means  of  prevention  whose  influence  would  be 
immediately  seen,  such  as  pruning,  bark-scraping, 
and  the  removal  of  superfluous  and  noxious 
growths.  Still,  apple  producers  must  not  be 
irightened  at  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
such  a  work,  but  must  carry  it  out  g^raduaUy  and 
thoroughly.  After  an  attack  of  aphides  upon 
apple  trees  where  mosses  and  lichens  abound,  hot 
lime  should  be  thrown  over  the  trees  on  a  foggy 
day  in  winter,  to  remove  these  lurking-places,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  kill  any  hibernating  larvie 
that  might  be  there,  as  well  as  possibly  to  affect 
the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  Superfluous  and  crossing 
branches  should  be  cut  away ;  by  this  means  many 
eggs  would  be  removed. 

Bgmediet,  Washings  with  a  mixture  of  soft 
soap  and  quassia  are  strongly  recommended.  No 
wash  is  more  effectual  than  this.  As  apple  trees 
that  are  attacked  by  aphides  are  in  many  instances 
high  and  wide-spreading  and  have  innumerable 
branches,  the  application  of  washes  is  a  particu- 
larly difficult  and  tedious  process.  The  manual 
engines  used  for  washing  hop  plants  when  smitten 
with  aphides  are  the  beet  to  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  they  have  powerful  pumps  (these  engine^i 
can  be  obtained  at  the  principal  ironmongers  in 
the  larg^  towns  in  the  hop  districts,  as  at  Mud- 
stone,  Canterbury,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Fam- 
bam,  Bobertsbridge— C  W,) ;  but  even  with  these 
it  would  be  impossible  to  send  the  liquid  up  hard 
enough  to  dislodge  the  insects  upon  the  leaves  on 
the  uppermost  branches.  And  these  engines  would 
scarcely  have  sufficient  power  to  force  the  wash 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  trees.  For  trees  of  ordinary 
height,  however,  they  would  be  available,  as  if  the 
wash  contained  a  good  proportion  of  soft  soap  and 
a  strong  solution  of  quassia,  it  would  rout  the 
aphides  by  being  merely  sprinkled  upon  their 
bodies,  and  render  their  food  unpleasant  by  being 
simply  put  upon  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

PiEtfaffin  oil  wash  has  been  thrown  up  over 
aphis-infested  trees  with  considerable  advantage, 
though  not  with  such  good  effect  as  that  of  soft 
soap  and  quassia,  since  It  does  not  adhere  to  the 
apmdes,  whose  bodies  are  furnished  witii  some 
means  of  resisting  ordinary  liquids,  like  water 
containing  soft  soap ;  neither  does  it  remain  on 
the  leaves.  The  wash  of  soft  soap  and  petroleum 
combined,  in  the  proportion  of  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  gallon  of  the  composition  to  100 
gallons  of  water,  would  be  found  valuable. 

Washing  will  probably  roquiro  to  be  repeated, 
it  may  be  twice,  bef  oro  uie  insects  are  dispersed. 
This  may  be  considered  to  be  too  troublesome  and 
costly.  It  must  be  remembered  that  if  it  is  done 
early  it  mav  not  only  save  the  present  crop,  but 
also  that  of  the  next  year  and  of  even  subseauent 
yean.  As  has  been  shown^  a  bad  attack  of  aphides 


materially  damages  the  trees  and  pvewnts  them 
from  beanng  for  some  time. 

There  aro  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  whidh 
do  good  service  in  reducing  thmr  numbers.  Cbe» 
oinella,  lady-birds,  of  several  species  dear  tlieni 
off  rapidly  in  some  seasons ;  and  there  are  two  or 
three  kinds  of  ichneumon  flies  which  caoae  great 
havoc  in  their  ranks  by  depositing  eggs  within 
their  bodies,  whose  o&pring  proy  upon  their 
vitals. 

Aphis  Piai(iS<ipAoiiopAorapm,Buckton).  Ths 
Pea  Aphis.  This  is  commonljr  called  the  *  green 
dolphin,'  and  frequently  sadly  injures  pea  plants. 
Like  the  black  dolphin,  it  is  fostered  upon  oonunon 
plants  and  weeds,  as  the  shepherd's-purse  (  Qayrffe 
oursa'pattorU)^  the  common  nettle,  and  others. 
Its  life  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  bean 
aphis,  and  t^e  sole  means  of  prevention  is  the 
eradication  of  weeds  from  cultivated  land  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  much  as  possible.  Unfortn* 
nately  thero  appear  to  be  no  remedies  against  this 
insect,  or,  at  least,  when  peas  are  produced  upon 
a  large  scale.  In  market  gardens  and  ordinaiy 
gardens  washing  the  affected  plants  with  deoots 
tions  of  quassia  and  soft  soap,  as  recommended  in 
the  case  of  the  bean  aphis,  might  advantageoosly 
be  adopted. 

Aphis  Pmni,  Reaumur.  Thb  Plum  Afsib. 
By  no  means  must  this  aphis  be  confounded  with 
the  insect  which  is  styled  by  Miss  Ormerod  the 
Hop- Damson  Aphis,  and  which  in  certain  ciremn* 
stances,  and  in  some  stages,  appears  to  be  eommon 
to  the  hop  plant  and  to  damson  and  sloe  trees. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  Plum  Aphis, 
Jpki*  pruni,  confines  its  attention  solely  to  plum 
and  damson  trees.  Mr  Bnckton  says  it  mav  often 
be  found  upon  apple  trees  and  upon  pea<ui  taees 
('  Monograph  of  British  Aphides,'  by  G.  B.  Buck- 
ton),  and  De  Geer  saw  it  upon  apricot  trees. 
Still,  it  is  the  plum  aphis  primarily,  and  in  some 
years  it  is  most  ixgurious  to  the  plum  and  damson 
crops  by  exhausting  the  juices  of  the  leaves  with 
the  suckers  of  the  myriads  of  its  progeny,  and  Ijj 
causing  tiie  young  fruits  to  shrivel  up  and  fiall  off. 

Occasionally  it  makes  its  appeiunuice  upon  the 
plum  and  damson  trees  even  beforo  the  bloasoms 
have  fallen  off*,  and  pravents  the  jjproper  develop- 
ment  and  formation  of  the  fnut.  Usually  it 
arrives  just  after  the  blossoming  period,  and  then 
it  checks  the  growth  of  the  fruit  by  its  oontinnous 
drain  upon  the  leaves,  and  by  choking  up  their 
stomata^  with  excrota  and  exuviso  and  a  peculiar 
mealy  powder  that  emanates  from  its  body. 
After  a  time  the  leaves  roll  up  and  become  rusty- 
coloured  and  drop  off,  while  the  fruits  become 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Those 
that  romain  upon  the  trees  aro  stunted  productions 
without  quality  and  flavour. 

In  the  extensive  and  most  important  damson 
plantations  in  Kent  this  aphis  is  often  most 
destructive,  and  it  should  be  stated»  especially 
within  the  last  ten  years,  beforo  which  date  its 
attack  was  comparatively  raro,  to  a  fitmous  sort  of 
damson  largely  cultivated  in  Kent,  known  as  the 
'  Crittenden '  damson,  which  is  most  prolific,  of 
fine  flavour,  size,  and  colour,  and  makes  high 
prices  as  a  rule.  An  attack  of  iq>hides  upon 
these  trees  is  a  most  serious  infliction,  as  it  means 
if  it  is  persistent,  and  unless  it  can  be  stayed  or 
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Bodififld  bjicmedial  meMioeiy  a  gntt  ndnetioii 
bi  the  crop  and  miieh  danuige  to  its  qaafitj. 

Mr  Wlixtehnd  my,  **  I  hmn  leen  in  aome 
■MODI,  notefaly  in  18^  the  danuon  treei  nptm 
UBjaeni  of  land  in  Kent  which  in  May  wen 
filenll^  nwMM  of  lordy  white  bloMoms,  looking 
anoBth  kter,  in  'leafy  June*'  m  if  a  hot  wind,  a 
very  anoeo^  had  pawed  over  them,  with  leayes 
brown  or  eopper-coloiired  heameand  witii  honey- 
dew  nd  fflih,  and  the  little  damtont  xa|ndly 
drfiB^  op  and  cBnppearing/' 

iinengage  treea  are  alM  frequently  affected, 
mi  Us  treei  pndaeing  the  line  eortsOT  plnnu,  aa 
tiieOrieaaa,  Sariy  Biyera,  Waahington,  Prince  of 
Wale^  which  are  coHiYated  npon  a  huge  aeale  in 
l^at,  Glooeerterahire,  and  Worceeterahire,  are 
oftoi  rendered  nnprodnetiTe  hy  reaaon  of  the 
wnauun  of  apbidea. 

Oornan  writers  deacrihe  a  apeciea  of  aphia  in- 
fating  phm  treea  in  Germany,  which  eeema  to  be 
ideotical  with  the  Engliah  Aphig  pmm.  K6llar 
■fithat  j^nm  treea  anffer  much  from  thia  inaeet; 
■nd  Tkschenherg  atatea  that  it  canaed  great  harm 
IB  186^  and  that  thick  Inmpa  {dieke  KUmpe)  of 
hna  were  mataed  upon  the  etema  and  the  yonng 
froili  CPtektiad&e  Inaekten-Kftnde,'  ron  iW. 
S.  L  Ikichenberg). 

Prafeenr  Aaa  Fitch  haa  giren  the  name  of 
^f^frwmfoU*  to  an  inaeet  ii^oring  plum  treea 
a  Aaerica.  Mr  Bnckton  thmka  ^lat  it  ia  a 
^^iety  of  the  Apiu  prmmi,  aa  ita  action  and 
««te  upon  theae  fnut-treaa  are  the  aame  aa 
Utte  of  the  Engliah  epedee. 

X^  BUtory,  The  Jpiu  prmd  ii  a  weU- 
nown  ipeeSea  belonging  to  the  genna  Afkii  of 
tte  Bnnennia  tribe  Aphidmm,  according  to  the 
■nageepent  of  Mr  Bnckton. 

Bnly  in  the  apring  wingleaa  (aptcrona)  f  emalea, 
*  ^p8  green  Uce,  aa  they  are  termed  by  the 
''^i"Qivi»  are  found  npon  the  leavea  of  the  plum 
udduoMm  treea.  Theae  are  the  direct  producta 
^  ^  ^Kg*  depooited  upon  the  branchea  and 
^oi  of  theae  fmit-treea  in  October.  For  the 
fott  part  theae  larvs,  or  lice,  are  pale  green  at 
™,  becoming  more  dark  green  aa  t&¥  wax 
|2^*   Stnne  apedmena  ahow  a  tinge  of  light 

/^^  wingleaa  f emalea  are  yiyiparoua,  bringing 
nitii  living  young  like  themeelvea,  which  re- 
indooe  thdr  kind  for  many  generationa,  nine 
■'^wJiBg  to  Weatwood,  aeven  according  to  other 
atQBoIogista,  after  the  manner  of  aphidea  in 
S^oal,  without  aexual  coition.  In  due  time, 
tfterthe  exhauation  of  the  generationa,  the  pupa 
■^  ie  reached.  The  pupa  doaely  reaemblea  the 
*f*%  it  leaat  to  ordinary  obaerrera.  But  upon 
aunte  inreetigation  the  wing-caaea  can  be  aeen, 
ttd  the  martTnga  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
^  tre  yellowiah,  and  there  are  other  alight 

'^  tUf  pupa  oomea  what  ia  practically  the 
P^eet  iniect,  the  winged  female  of  Tiriparoue 
''^  light  green  in  colour  with  black  or  dark 
j^'^iogi  upon  the  body,  having  widely  extending 
^T^IiBe  or  tranalucent  winga,  which  convey  it, 
**^  ^  the  wind,  to  form  new  ooloniea  in 
^*HoQi  pucea.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  eummer 
S^Bcntioiii  of  winged  malea  are  produced.  Theee 
vtimiQer  ii  to  their  bodlea  than  the  viviparoua 


f enoMlea,  and  thair  winga  are  larger  and  note 
upright  in  form.  In  colour  their  bodiea  abo 
ahow  differenoea,  being  dark-coloured  or  browniah. 

At  the  eame  time  generationa  of  wingleaa  egg- 
laying  (oriparoua)  f  emalea  are  evolved  not  quite 
BO  luge  nor  of  anch  a  dark  green  colour  aa  the 
original  wingleaa  viviparoua  female,  the  f oundreaa 
of  the  race,  or  Stammmfitr,  aa  the  Qermana  call 
■t;  they  are  alao  without  the  peculiar  nealy 
powder  cbancteriatie  of  her  and  of  her  immfiiu^ 
deacendanta. 

Pairing  takea  place  between  theae  wingleaa 
femalea  ud  the  winsed  malea.  Little  ahiny  black 
egga  are  laid  in  October  and  fixed  flrmly  by 
meana  of  a  glutinooa  aabatance  upon  the  branchea 
of  plum  and  damaon  treea,  in  the  ringa  of  bark  at 
the  baae  of  the  bud-bearing  twiga,  aa  well  aa  in 
the  ringB  round  the  buda  themeelvea.  One  may 
detect  theae  egga  without  a  glaaa;  the^  may  be 
aeen  well  with  a  email  magnifler  which  every 
farmer,  fruit  grower,  and  market  gardener  ehould 
carry  in  hia  jiocket,  that  he  may  be  able  to  detect 
Bigna  of  coming  *  blighta'  and  other  conaequeneae 
of  the  onalanghta  of  ineecte. 

Froat  and  cold  have  no  effect  upon  theae  thick- 
akinned  egn.  Sdentiiic  experimente  have  been 
made  by  Hunter,  Spallaniani,  and  Boeriiaave 
which  demonatrated  that  the  vitality  of  the  egga 
of  inaecta  waa  not  deatroyed  by  expoaura  to 
temperature  ranging  from  88"*  below  aero  to  16** 
F.  ('  A  Monograph  of  Britiah  Aphidea,'  by  O.  B. 
Buckton).  Sxperienoe  alao  proves  that  larva  are 
conatantly  hatched  from  egga  that  have  been  ex- 
poaed  to  the  moat  aevere  froata. 

According  to  the  weather  ia  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing of  the  plum  aphia  egga.  It  ia,  however, 
generallv  between  the  let  and  18th  of  ApriL 
After  alx>ut  ten  daya  the  viviparoua  larv»^  the 
direct  producta  of  the  egga,  brinff  forth  the  ilrat 
generation  of  the  workera  of  miachief. 

iWvMilioa.  In  amall  plantatione,  upon  email- 
aiied  treea,  and  in  gardena,  it  ia  practioabla  to  r^ 
move  the  egga  which  may  be  aeen  upon  the 
branchee  hy  applying  eolutiona  of  aoft  aoap  in 
water,  made  very  adheaive  by  meane  of  a  oon- 
eiderable  quanti^  of  eoft  aoap,  to  the  atema  and 
twiga  infeeted,  with  Btifiah  huid-bruahea. 

Again,  aimply  rubbing  the  infeated  bark  with 
hard  bruahee,  or  with  the  handa  encaaed  in  thick 
l^ovea,  would  be  effoctual  in  removing  the  egga. 
ThoBe  methoda  obviously  involve  a  deal  of  la£>ur 
and  much  expenee,  and  thereforo  might  be  con- 
sidered almost  impracticable  for  adoption  in  large 
plantations. 

Another  mode  of  prevention  would  be  to  wash 
the  treea  that  had  been  infeated  in  the  aummer 
and  upon  which  thero  were  egg^laying  femalea 
discernible  in  the  early  part  of  October,  in  order 
to  provent  the  deposition  of  egga.  It  ia  quite  dear 
that  if  theee  females  are  destroyed  the  souroea  of 
harm  are  cut  off. 

Etmediss,  The  beat  and  moat  efBcadona  aa 
well  aa  the  meet  practical  remedy  is  to  svringe  the 
infested  treee  when  the  bloeaome  have  fallen  and 
the  young  fruita  aro  Arm  and  independent.  Thia 
proceae  is  comparativelv  simple  and  easy  in  graas 
orchards  and  in  plantations  where  the  trees  are  not 
too  high  or  thickly  aet,  and  under  the  fruit  buahea 
not  too  doae  together.     It  can  be  carxied  out 
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with  the  ordinary  hop-washing  engines  so  largely 
osed  in  Kent,  at  all  events  for  moderately  sized 
trees.  Where  the  fmit  bushes  are  large  and 
planted  thickly  it  will  be  difficult  to  work  these 
engines ;  in  this  case  it  might  be  found  oonvenieut 
to  use  hydronettes  or  small  engines. 

For  washing  plum  and  damson  trees  the  best 
mixture  u  from  7  to  8  lbs.  of  soft  soap,  unaduUe- 
raUd  soft  soap  it  should  be  observed,  to  100 
galls,  of  water,  to  which  should  also  be  added  the 
extract  of  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  quassia  chips. 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  composition  of 
petroleum  and  soft  soap  would  be  very  effective 
in  the  proportion  of  from  i  to  f  of  a  gaU.  of 
composition  to  100  galls,  of  water. 

It  is  desirable  to  wash  plum  trees  and  damson 
trees  that  are  infested  with  aphides  not  merely 
to  save  the  present  crop,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
serious  injury  that  would  be  caused  to  the  trees, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  successive  crops 
if  the  insects  were  left  unmolested  throughout 
the  season  ('Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  C.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  P.Z.S.). 

APHTHJE.  Aphthous  ttlobbs.  Muoitbt, 
Fr.;  Fasoh,  Oer.  White  curd-like  patches 
which  form  on  the  tongue  in  some  states  of 
debility  and  disordered  digestion,  especially  in 
infancy  and  old  age.  The  popular  term  Thrush 
indudea  true  aphthous  ulcers,  and  others  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Aphthous  ulcers  are  due  to  a  microscopic  fun- 
gus (discovered  by  Oruby  in  1842),  to  which  he 
Save  the  name  of  Aphthaphyte  or  Cryptogame 
u  muguet.  Robin  subsequentiiy  ref enred  it  to 
the  genus  OuiMim,  and  gave  it  the  name  Oidimm 
albioamg.    See  Thbubh. 

ATIOL  (-pe-ole,  or  -51).  iV^.  The  soft  al- 
coholic extract  of  parslev-seed  is  either  digested 
or  agitated  for  some  time  with  ether;  after 
sufficient  repose  in  a  cool  place  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion is  decanted,  and  the  ether  removed  by  dis- 
tillation ;  the  residuum  is  purified  by  solution  in 
rectified  spirit,  and  agitation  first  with  a  little 
litharge,  and  next  with  animal  charcoal;  after 
which  tiie  spirit  is  removed  by  distillation  from 
the  filtered  solution. 

Jhrop.,  4*0.  A  yellow,  oily,  volatile  liquid,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  smell  and  a  highly  disagreeable 
taste ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform ; 
insoluble  in  water ;  and  coloured  red  by  strong 
sulphuric  add.  Sp.  gr.  1*078.  H.  0.  Whitn^ 
(<New  Remedies,'  1880)  states  it  is  mainly 
essential  oil  of  parsley  with  a  little  resin.  In 
small  doses  it  excites  the  pulse  and  nervous  sys- 
tem; and  in  larger  ones  it  causes  headache, 
g'ddiness,  vertigo,  Ac  It  is  said  to  be  power- 
Jly  febrifuge,  and  has  been  highly  extolled  by 
MM.  Joret  and  Homalle  as  a  substitute  for 
quinine  in  intermittents.  It  has  also  been  found 
usefol  in  intermittent  neuralgias  and  the  noc- 
turnal sweats  of  phthisis. — Dote,  6  to  16  drops, 
in  oapsnles* 

AFIOV  APBIGAirS,  Herbst.  Thb  Clotbb 
Wbbyil.  This  weevil  belongs  to  the  family  CSar- 
omliomdm,  called  Apion  because  of  its  pear-like 
shape,  and  is  very  destructive  to  clover,  one  of 
the  most  important  farm  crops. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  spedes  of 
Apionsy  ftU  iijurioQs  to  clover  of  various  kinds  j 


but  their  economy  is  practically  the 

the  modes  of  attack  and  the  treatment  to    be 

adopted  are  the  same,  so  that  it  is  only 

to  describe  the  typical  species,  rix.  the 

apricetnso 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  insect  ia  to 
into  the  seeds  of  clover  and  eat  their  oontesxts. 
Heads  of  dover  may  often  be  seen  decaying 
looking  rusty,  and  losing  the  fiowers  pienaatorelj. 
Upon  investigation  they  will  be  found  quite  diev^cnd 
of  seeds,  and  small  punctures  will  be  seen  in  the 
calyces  which  contain  or  have  contained  the  latrvia. 

Not  only  does  this  Apion  do  harm  in  tliia 
manner  in  its  larval  form,  it  also  eats  the  leskvea 
of  the  dover  plant  in  its  perfect  or  weevil  ahaipe. 
Complaints  of  the  clover  leaves  being  eateo  bj 
'little  black  bugs'  having  been  rife  in  parts  of 
Kent  as  well  as  in  other  countiesy  examinatiofi 
was  duly  made,  and  it  was  phun  that  the  aonroea 
of  the  evil  were  indeed  littie  dark-ook>iured 
'bugs,'  Apion  weevils.  In  the  same  fields  thej 
had  eaten  the  dover  to  a  serious  extent  in  patdfees. 
It  was  the  second  cut,  the  first  cut  haviiig  beesi 
carried  for  seed.  Upon  looking  at  the  hestd«  c»f 
the  seed  clover  it  was  found  that  many  of  thoac 
had  not  properly  fiowered,  and  showed  clear  waguB 
of  having  been  pierced  by  the  larve  of  the  Apione. 

Jj\fe  JffUtoiy,  The  weevil  is  hardly  more  tlian 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  long.  In  colour  it  is  a  Tery 
dark  blue,  with  the  upper  parts  of  its  len  a 
yellowish-red  colour.  Its  beak  is  very  long  indeed 
and  slightly  curved;  it  is  terminated  by  stroci^ 
jaws  made  for  boring  and  biting.  The  weevils 
pair  just  before  the  clover  blossoms^  and  the 
female  lays  her  eggs  within  the  blnssnma — one 
at  each  place,  it  is  believed.  Larvse,  very  smell 
and  of  a  dirty  white  hue,  are  soon  hsktched  froni 
these,  and  bore  into  that  part  of  the  calyx  which 
is  close  to  the  ovary,  and  consume  the  embryonic 
seeds.  They  lie  there  curled  up,  turn  to  pupss^  and 
from  this  state  at  once  become  weevils,  at  least  dur- 
ing the  summer.  At  the  end  of  Jbhe  summer,  when 
the  clover  heads  have  vanished,  breeding  ceases; 
then  the  weevils  go  to  the  ground  and  feed  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  until  the  cold  weather 
drives  them  to  hiding-places  in  the  earth.  They 
may  be  found  on  the  outddes  of  clover  stacks, 
and  round  these,  having  been  carried  thither 
with  the  flower-stalks.  It  is  supposed  that  it  Is 
only  those  that  are  on  the  outddes  or  a  littie  way 
in  the  stalk  that  survive  the  heating  proceas  that 
takea  place  ordinarily  in  dover  made  into  hay. 
In  the  case  of  dover  cut  for  seed  there  is  of 
course  hardly  any  heat,  and  many  weevils  may 
be  preserved  in  this  manner. 

JPrevention.  Badly  affected  clover  intended 
for  hay  should  be  put  into  a  silo,  where  the 
fermentation  would  effectually  settle  the  larrsa. 
Both  first  and  second  cuts  should  be  treated 
thus.  Where  seed  dover  is  thrashed  out  all  the 
refuse  and  flower  heads  Imocked  off  should  be 
burnt. 

Remedies.  There  appears  to  be  no  remedy 
against  these  weevils  when  at  work  in  dover 
heads.  When  they  are  discovered  eating  the 
dover  plants  in  the  autumn,  feeding  and  folding 
sheep  upon  the  leys  would  check  them. 

APIOV  PLAYIFES,  Kirby.  Thb  Dftcb 
Clotbb  WsBviib    Another  spedes  of  Apion — 
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Dnich  dorer.  Anflthpr — A, 
orA»  omohfy€kU,^^mXDi<AMi ;  and  jet 
aorthcr,  tunes  or  Tetcbei.  The  whole  groop  of 
^AFniaaLumM,  indeed,  an  very  liable  to  injiuiea 
from  thb  £uiiilj  of  imeeta  ('  Beporta  on  Inaecta 
Iignrioiif  to  Crops/  by  C.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  JP.Z.8.). 
ATD.  [L.]  The  bee.  In  sn^osiojc^,  a  genus 
fli  faymeDoptsroiu  insects  of  the  family  ^n- 
aofk'Ua  or  MmUiTera,  section  Apt^ria  (La- 
trcOk).  The  month  baa  two  jawSy  and  a  proboscis 
iafioUed  in  a  doable  sheath ;  the  wings  aze  four, 
tJie  two  foremost  oovering  the  hinder  ones  when  at 
xvt.  The  sexes  aie  three — pcolific  females  or 
qoBRu^  unpraliilc  frmalfis  or  workers  (commonly 
tamtd  Beaters),  and  males  or  drones.  The 
faosks  and  working  bees  have  a  sting.  The 
hoB^  or  hire  bee  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
qndei  of  this  genna  by  haying  the  femora  of  the 
pwtoinr  pair  of  legs  fnmis^d  with  a  smooth 
ifid  ooncaTe  jilsite  on  the  onter  side,  and  fringed 
vitk  hair,  forming  a  basket  or  pocket  for  the  re- 
septionand  convsjanoe  of  the  pollen  of  plants; 
nidslso  in  being  destxtnte  of  spines  at  the  ez- 
^toBskj.    The  Tiinnwan  genus  indndes  nearly  60 


Afis  MeOif lea,  linn.    The  honey-bee. 

APLAHAT7C.  In  optiet,  applied  as  an  epithet 
to  kmes  of  which  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
toials  of  which  they  are  oomposed,  is  sudi  that, 
viA  a  giren  index  of  refraction,  the  amount  of 
sUnsticBi,  both  cfaxomatic  and  spherical,  is  in- 
Mgnifican^  or  the  least  that  can  be  possibly 
o<>tained.  See  ABXBBJLnov,  Aohbomasibx, 
Idny^c; 

ASUnAJOB  AUXXCiriiATA.  Nat.  Ord.  Cox- 
lOBiUL  A  plant  growing  in  the  north-western 
Hxaalms.  It  was  first  shown  by  the  late  Dr 
Hs^  Meaner  to  be  the  source  of  the  Co9t%$ 
^Qhieu9  of  the  ancients,  which  Dr  Royle  had 
Pierioasly  identii&ed  with  the  Patelmek  at  Koot 
not  met  with  in  the  Indian  bazaars.  Dr  Irvine 
"^■^  that  formerly,  when  opium  was  not  pro- 
^Boed  in  Bajwana,  this  root  was  extensiTely 
■nked  ss  a  stimulant.  He  adds  that  it  is  said 
to  be  a  narcotic  when  thus  used,  and  that  f or- 
Bwriy  great  quantities  went  to  China  for  smoking 
pBpoees.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume,  and  for 
^  protection  of  bales  of  cloth  against  insects. 

AIO-.  [Gr.]  In  eompoHtion,  from  ;  denoting 
^vation,  leparation,  opposition,  or  departure. 
It  is  a  common  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek, 
ud  is  etymologically  the  same  as  the  Latin  o^-. 

AFOGTVnr  (-pfir-e-nln).  9jfn.  AFOOTHnrrx, 
L-  A  bitter  glnooside  found  in  Jpo'^eynum  oan- 
*>^«aa»,  Linn^  or  the  Indian  hemp  of  North 
Aiiifrica.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  Powerful  emetic  and  cathartic,  likewise 
pontic.  Acta  powerfully  on  the  heart.  Used 
in  dropsy  and  Bright's  disease.    See  Alkaloid. 

APOfiSB.  In  attroncmy,  that  point  in  the 
iDMu's  orbit  which  is  f urthMt  from  the  earth,  or 
tlie  pomt  in  the  earth's  orbit  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  general 
^»in  to  express  the  greatest  distance  of  any 
bcavealy  body  from  the  earth. 

APOXOEFHDIiB  HTDBOCHL0SA8.  Arii.  Ht- 

DBOCHLOUTl  OV  AFOXOUPHUia.  CiyEijTsOfiCL 

^bmD  greyish  shining  acicular  crystals,  turning 
B^^Ba  OB  exposure  to  air.    Soluble  in  about  86 


parts  water  and  60  parts  alcohol.  Its  solntiona 
rapidly  turn  green,  but  do  not  thus  lose  their  ac« 
tivity.  With  dilute  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
it  gives  a  deep  red,  and  with  nitric  acid  a  blood- 
red  coloration. 

U»s»,  In  large  doses  emetic,  in  small  doses 
expectorant.  In  cases  of  poieoning  it  is  of  great 
▼alne^  and  may  be  iigected  undor  the  skin  in 
doses  of   iV— i    gr.— 2>oss  as  an  expectorant, 

APOXOBPHIVX.  Ssfu,  AYOXoxraivA. 
C]7H|7NQ|.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from  mor- 
phine or  codeine  by  heating  in  sealed  tubes  with 
hydrochloric  add.  It  was  first  prepared  by 
llatthiessen  and  Wright.  Introduce  mto  a  strong 
glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  I  part  of  pure 
morphia  and  20  parts  of  pure  hydrochloric  ekcid ; 
these  should  not  occupy  more  than  one  fifteenth 
of  the  tube.  Seal  the  open  end,  and  place  the 
glass  tube  in  another  of  cast  iron,  closed  with  a 
screw,  and  heat  the  whole  in  an  oil-bath  at  a 
temperature  between  140°  and  160°  C.  during 
three  hours.  After  cooling,  the  morphine  has 
been  converted  into  apomorphine,  which  can  be 
purified  as  follows : 

The  tube  is  opened,  and  the  liquid  it  contains 
diluted  with  water  and  neutralieea  by  bicarbonate 
of  soda;  then,  an  excess  of  this  salt  being  added, 
the  apomorphine  is  precipitated  with  any  morphia 
that  may  remain.  The  liquid  is  decanted,  and 
the  precipitate  is  exhausted  with  ether  or  chloro* 
form,  which  dissolves  the  apomorphine  only.  Tb 
the  ethereal  or  chlorof ormic  Uquor  are  afterwards 
added  a  few  drops  oi  hydrochloric  acid  to  saturate 
the  base.  Cirstalliied  apomorphine  then  separates 
spontaneously,  and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  These  crystals  are  washed  rapidly  with 
cold  water,  and  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
boiling  water.  The  apomorphine  can  be  obtained 
by  precipitating  a  concentrated  solution  of  this 
hvdrochlorate  by  bicarbonate  of  soda;  the  preci- 
pitate is  white,  but  turns  green  rapidly  In  the  air. 
it  should  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
promptly  dried  to  avoid  this  alteration. 

APOPLSZT.  Spn,  A  Stboki  i  Apoplszh,  Ft.  i 
SOBLAO,  Ger. 

I>efinHion,  Loss  of  consciousness,  of  sensation, 
and  of  voluntary  motion,  more  or  less  sudden  in 
its  onset,  and  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  brain. 

Conditions  resembling  apoplexy  frequently 
result  from  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  bruin, 
such  as  defective  or  excessive  supply  of  blood,  or 
the  presence  in  it  of  some  poisonous  material. 
Apparent  apoplexy  resulting  from  such  causes  is 
better  described  as  an  apoplectic  state. 

The  apoplectic  oonditaon  may  be  due— 

(1)  To  the  effect  upon  the  brain  of  some  poison 
circiUating  in  the  blood ; 

(2)  To  a  sudden  cerebral  lesion,  such  ss  hemor- 
rhage or  vascular  obstruction ; 

(8)  To  a  sudden  shock  or  other  impression 
arresting  the  cerebral  functions,  but  causing  no 
visible  idteration  in  the  brain  (Gawert), 

Apoplectic  conditions  appear  in  uremic  poison- 
ing, drunkenness,  and  poisoning  by  narcotics. 
The  most  common  cause  of  an  apoplectic  seizure 
is  iiyury  to  the  brain,  which  ma^  occur  from 
without  or  from  within.  External  usuries,  blows 
on  the  head,  &c.,  may  give  rise  to  apoplexy  by 
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simple  coneairion,  by  laceration  of  the  brain,  or 
by  the  mptnre  of  blood-yesaek  and  conseqaent 
effnsion  of  blood,  which  clots  and  caases  pressure 
upon  the  brain.  Apoplexy  generally  arises,  how- 
ever, from  within,  and  in  a  larffe  majority  of 
cases  is  the  result  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel. 
A  very  small  hsBmorrhage  is  sufficient  to  cause 
apoplexy;  it  may  also  be  due  to  embolism  or 
thrombosis,  which,  by  blocking  the  blood-vessels  in 
some  parts  of  the  brain,  deprives  it  of  the  neces- 
sary blood,  and  in  this  wav  either  temporarily  or 
permanently  destroys  the  lunction  of  the  aif eeted 
area. 

Apoplectic  symptoms  may  occur  without  any 
obvious  lesion  of  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases  of 
concussion ;  after  epileptic  fits ;  and  the  so-called 
'  simple  apoplexy '  which  occurs  in  aged  persons 
whose  brains  are  atrophied,  and  occasionally  in 
cases  of  Brighfs  disease.  The  nature  of  these 
cases  is  still  very  doubtful.  It  will  be  obvious 
that,  in  ordinary  cases  of  apoplexy  due  to  htemor- 
rhage,  the  nature  and  gravi^  of  the  symptoms 
as  well  as  their  duration  will  be  very  lfu*gely  in- 
fluenced by  the  amount  of  the  extravasated  blood 
and  the  seat  of  the  hssmorrhage :  thus  the  rupture 
of  blood-vessels  in  certain  parts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  will  stop  the  respiration  and  kill  the 
patient  in  a  few  minutes ;  whilst  eifusion  on  the 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  may  produce 
only  partial  paralysis  and  loss  of  consciousnesst 
the  symptoms  passing  away  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

Sjjfmptoms.  Dr  Gowers  describes  them  as  fol- 
lows :  ^  The  prominent  feature  of  apoplexy  is  loss 
of  consciousness  without  obvious  failure  of  the 
heart's  action.  The  onset  is  often  instantaneous, 
so  that  the  sufferer  falls  to  the  ground.  The  face 
may  be  flushed  or  pale;  it  is  rarely  very  pale. 
The  heart  and  arteries  beat,  often  with  undue 
force  and  lessened  frequency.  Respiration  con- 
tinues, but  is  laboured  and  stertorous,  with  flush- 
ing cheeks.  The  limbs  are  motionless.  In  severe 
cases  no  reflex  action  can  at  first  be  excited. 
The  pupils  may  be  dilated,  contracted,  or  un- 
chan^d;  in  profound  coma  they  are  usually 
dilateil ;  and  tbsy  often  vaiy  in  sise  spontaneously, 
being  sluggish  in  their  action  to   light.    The 

Stient  can  usually  swallow,  although  often  with 
iflcnlty.  The  sphincters  permit  the  escape  of 
mine  and  faces,  or  the  urine  may  be  retained. 
In  a  case  of  moderate  severity  the  reflex  action 
soon  returns,  the  coi^nnctivn  become  sensitive, 
and  the  patient  can  be  roused  to  exhibit  some 
sign  of  consciousness,  shows  returning  power  of 
v^untary  motion,  opens  his  eyes  when  spoken  to, 
and  tries  when  told  to  do  so  to  protrude  his  tongue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apoplexy  may  continue 
and  deepen  in  intensity,  the  patient  dying  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  Death  rarely 
occurs  in  a  shorter  time  than  two  or  three  hours. 

"Most  commonly  the  symptoms  of  a  local 
cerebral  lesion  are  added  to  those  of  apoplexy; 
frequently  such  symptoms  precede  the  loss  of 
consciousness,  unilateral  weakness,  deviation  of 
the  mouth,  convnlsion.  They  may  be  recognised 
during  the  attack ;  the  limbs  on  one  side  exhibit 
more  complete  muscular  relaxation  than  on  the 
other;  they  fidl  more  helplessly  when  nused;  or 
there  is  nnikiteral  rigidii^  or  donic  spasm,  un- 


varied in  its  seat ;  or  irregularity  of  the  papSLa  im 
observed,  or  rotation  of  the  head,  or  ooi^iig»te 
deviation  of  the  eyes.  As  the  patient  recovers 
these  local  symptoms  become  more  and  more 
distinct,  the  tongue  deviates  on  protrusion,  speech 
and  swallowing  are  difficult,  or  the  patient  jxulj 
have  lost  the  use  of  lang^ge"  (Qowerg). 

In  cerebral  apoplexy  the  body  temperatiu« 
usually  falls  slightly  at  first,  but  twelve  to  twen^- 
four  hours  after  is  succeeded  by  a  rise. 

Apoplexy  may  be  distinguijuied  from  the  un- 
consciousness of  cardiac  syncope  by  the  feeble 
pulse,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  the  sighing  and 
irregular  respiration  present  in  the  latter;  in 
syncope  also  reflex  action  is  but  rarely  aboll^ed. 
It  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  distingoiBh 
between  apoplexy  and  some  forms  of  uood- 
poisoning. 

Tre<xtment,  Quiet  is  most  important.  Tbe 
patient  should  be  placed  in  a  recumbent  poeition« 
with  the  head  a  littie  raised.  All  tight  dotkixiff 
should  be  removed,  especially  about  the  neek.  S 
the  limbs  are  cold,  hot  applications,  hot  flannelH, 
water-bottles,  bricks,  &c.,  should  be  used;  and  if 
the  face  is  flushed,  cold  applications  to  the  head 
are  indicated.  Mustard  plasters  on  the  neck  und 
limbs  will  often  promote  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness. Stimulants  should  be  given  with  great  csre, 
and  the  state  of  the  heart  must  be  carefully 
watched,  and  any  sign  of  failure  attended  to  st 
once  by  the  careful  use  of  alcohol,  etiker,  or  am- 
monia. Bleeding  is  sometimes  us^ul  in  cases  of 
cerebral  hssmorrhage.  Purgatives  are  of  service 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood*  and 
thus  relieving  tension ;  croton  oil  appears  to  be 
the  best,  but  they  should  not  be  used  if  there  mre 
signs  of  heart  failure  or  if  the  surfoce  of  the  hoAj 
is  very  pale.  See  DBmnuBHKBBS,  FAXHTure, 
Ophth  PoiBoimfa,  Ubjsmia. 

Robust,  plethoric  persons,  with  short  thick 
necks,  are  universally  accounted  the  most  liable 
to  apoplexy.  In  them  the  fit  generally  comes  on 
without  warning;  and  when  once  attacked  with 
this  malady  they  are  especially  liable  to  its  re- 
currence. But  it  must  be  recollected  that  no 
particular  constitution  or  temperament  enjoys 
immunity  from  the  attacks  of  apoplexy — a  disease 
said  to  be  more  fatal  among  Englishmen  than  the 
natives  of  other  countries.  In  Italy  apoplexy  is 
so  dreaded  that  'ti  piglia  un  aoddente^ — mmj 
you  die  of  an  apoplexy — is  a  common  form  of  OD^ 
jurgfation. 

Oht,  A  loss  of  consciousness  exists  alike  in 
apoplexy,  epilepsy,  narcotism  from  opium  and 
opiates,  complete  intoxication,  and  common  faint> 
ing.  These  may  be  distinguished  by  observing 
that  in  bpilepst  there  are  almost  always  con- 
vulsions, and  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
with  (generally)  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  gnash- 
ing or  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  freanently  the 
utterance  of  noises  often  not  unlike  tne  barking 
of  a  dog ;  whilst  stertor  and  laborious  breathing, 
as  a  rule,  are  absent :  in  the  stupor  produced  by 
OPIUM,  MOBPHiA,  Ac.,  the  facc  is  pale,  calm,  and 
perspiring,  and  the  respiration  is  tranquil  and 
without  stertor;  whilst  the  patient  can,  in  almost 
all  cases,  be  temporarily  aroused  to  conseionsnen 
and  kept  awake  by  being  made  to  walk  between 
two  attendante ;  the  odour  of  opium  or  landannm 
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•  tim  fnqamHj  poeeptilite  in  the  IvetUk  or 

the  Ineeneilnlity  of  iVTOZi< 


CAnov  the  polee  is  nsully  feeble^  end  the  patient 
mtj  bt  temponrily  rooMd  hj  Tkdent  ihonting  in 
thettf,or  1^  the  npplicetion  of  nanl  itimnlante, 
partiadiriy  tiie  eommon  smeUing-bottle  (if 
itNBg};  tad  the  breeth,  and  ejected  matter  (if 
amj),  oneEb  of  Hqnor : — in  ordiiuuT  VAUrmro  the 
Un  and  bpa  aie  pnle,  the  breathing  qniet»  the 
pahe  Maroel^  perceptible,  the  limba  mobile,  and 
tbt  it  iaati  on^  a  f  ew  minatea. 

^mtmimif&r  Hbrwr.  Oire  in  the  first  pboe 
aitnag  atimnlant  intcmallj,  and  apply  mustard 
ambncatiflns  to  the  bdly  and  spine.  Bleed, 
ifamld  the  pake  be  small  and  indistinct.— /a  iht 
fortmimt  ^cplsay  ef  com.  Bleed  in  the  yery 
oArt  itage;  giro  aaUa  and  eroton;  diluents  j 
oftnlidfood;  let  the  body  and  legs  be  rubbed 
■d  dothed ;  great  quantities  of  ilmd  ahould  be 
avoided;  use  catheter;  apply  ioe  and  refrigerants 
to  held  and  neck ;  give  frequent  dyrters  of  linseed 
grael;  remore  nii&  every  hour,  and  *pply  rube- 
fadnti  to  the  spine ;  the  animal  should  be  well 
npported  when  down  by  bags  of  straw.  Piar- 
tarint  apoplezy  is  n  reeurring  disease,  and  a  oow 
OBCB  aSbcted  ahonld  not  be  allowed  to  calve  again 


Afifigy,  gpleaic    See  Asthxax. 

AP08BPm>ni  (-dXn).  A  lubstance  found  in 
potrid  chfssc,  and  supposed  to  be  a  prodoct  of 
the  ftraantation  of  caaeine.  Mulder  and  othera 
lttv«  ihown  that  it  ii  merely  impure  leucine. 

IFOmMSf  (-teme  or  -ti(m).  8ym,  Ap'os* 
mt;  ApoRs'XAt,  L.  An  abaeeaa  or  collection 
rfp^dentmatter  in  any  part  of  the  bodv. 

AVAtUjk  An  old  name  for  a  decoction.  It 
cMBi  into  Sngliah  use  from  the  French  and  Latin, 
and  originally  from  tiie  Greek  Awolnuy,  meaning 
tiboaaway. 

iVPAlATira.  [L.,  Bug.;  claas.  pi.,  appara'- 
taa]  Sfu.  AppASiiii,Fr.;  Appabat,  Quuth- 
iCiiiT,  Qer.  In  technical  language,  the  tnstru- 
Bniti»  utensils,  and  mechanical  arrangements 
Mflo^  in  any  operation,  experiment,  or  ob- 
■vvatiQB,  or  in  any  art  or  trade.  In  a»aiamjf  and 
f^mlusQf,  a  catenation  of  organa  all  ministering 
^ ne  ganeral  purpose  or  function;  as  the  ^gea- 
tnc  appw^oa,  respiratory  a.,  Ac. 

AFPnnjL  Sjfn.  Appri'tu%  L.  ;  ApiEtit, 
h.i  ApixiT,  BsGilKDS,  EflfLUfT,  Oer.  The 
■•fcoial  daaira  of  gratification,  whetiier  corporeal 
«  oentaL  In  pijfH^iogy,  the  inatinctive  in- 
'Boition  to  perform  certain  natural  functiona,  aa 
tine  of  digeetioa  and  generation ;  but  app.,  the 
^^■teiil  denre  for  food.  In  yffehology  and  pkilo- 
'^i  tbe  APPBTms  (pi.)  are  affections  of  the 
^oaA  directed  to  general  objects,  as  fame,  glory, 
or  lichee;  tiieae^  when  eubeequently  turaed  to 
P^rtieaiar  objects,  constitute  the  PAflSiOHB,  aa 
ttvy,  gietitude,  revenge,  or  Ioto.  In  ita  common 
lad  anqnalified  aense  the  word  appetite  ie  con- 
^^  to  tbe  desire  for  food,  and  in  that  eenae 
^ufty  concerns  us  here. 

Tbe  leaeations  of  hunger  and  thirat  are  well 
™i«ilood,  and  their  recurrence  at  proper  inter- 
^  ii  a  neeeesary  consequence  of  yital  action, 
■odiieeMntial  to  the  existence  of  the  body  in  a 
^*te  of  vigour  and  health*  Any  alteration  from 
ftar  normal  condition  indicates  dieeaeed  action 


of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  nervous  eystem  or  cir- 
culation; or  it  may  reenlt  from  vicious  habits.  A 
healthjr  appetite  for  food  is  usually  a  most  certain 
indication  that  nature  requires  a  supply ;  but  in 
the  indulgence  of  thie  appetite  certain  reffulations 
ehould  be  obeerved,  and  a  boundary  ahould  be  put 
to  mere  anhnal  gratification.  By  alowly  eating 
and  thoroughly  maeticating  the  food,  the  atomach 
becomee  gradually  and  eqiully  diatended,  and  the 
individual  feela  himeelf  eatiafied  only  after  he  has 
taken  a  quantity  auJBcient  for  the  nourishment  of 
hia  body;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  food  be 
awallowed  rapidly,  and  without  proper  maatioa- 
tion,  it  preaaea  heavily  and  roughly  againat  the 
aidea  of  the  atomach,  and  inducea  a  eeneation  of 
fulneaa  before  a  sufficient  meal  has  been  made. 
The  conaequences  are,  that  hunger  eoon  returns, 
and  the  individual  must  either  have  recourse  to 
food  between  the  usual  time  of  meale,  or  suffer 
the  coneequencee  of  imperfect  nutrition.  Ezer- 
dee  and  labour,  within  certain  limite,  promote  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  atomach  and  bowels, 
through  the  action  of  the  musclee  of  the  abdomen 
increaaing  the  periataltic  motion  of  theee  viecera. 
An  inordinate  appetite  in  pereone  leading  a  eeden- 
tary  life  ie  genendly  indicative  of  the  food  paeeing 
off  imperfectly  dieted,  or  of  dyapepaia.  More 
food  ia  required  m  winter  than  in  aummer,  in 
oonaequenoe  of  the  greater  radiation  of  heat  from 
the  body;  and  hence  the  increaeed  appetite  which 
ia  uaually  an  accompaniment  of  that  aeaaon.  In 
pereone  who  lead  a  more  eedentary  life  in  winter 
than  in  aummer,  either  no  change  of  thie  kind 
occnre,  or  the  reveree  ie  the  caee;  the  want  of 
exercise  producing  a  diminution  of  appetite  cor- 
responding to  the  increaee  of  it  that  would  other- 
wise result  from  the  eeaeonal  change  of  atmo- 
epheric  temperature,  or  even  greater.  Deviations 
of  the  appetite  from  the  healthy  etandard,  or  the 
normal  condition,  constitutee  DUPBOTrvi  or  2>IS- 

XASlb  AFPBTITS. 

Deficiency  or  loes  of  appetite  (AS'oaiZT ;  AV- 
OBix'iA,  L.)  generallv  arieee  from  disordered 
etomach ;  but  ie  aleo  frequently  eymptomatic  of 
other  affectione,  particularly  dyepepeia,  biliooe- 
neee,  feveriahneee,  and  organic  dieeasee  of  the 
lunge,  etomach,  and  primv  vi«.  It  ie  a  common 
consequence  of  eedentaiy  life,  and  of  extreme 
mentid  anxietv,  excitement,  or  exhauetion.  The 
ir§atm9mt  will  neoeeearily  vary  with  the  cauee. 
In  eimple  epontaneoue  caeee  the  appetite  may 
generally  be  improved  by  outdoor  exerciee,  and 
the  occaeional  uee  of  mild  aperiente,  eepeciatly 
ealines  and  aloetics.  With  heavy  drinkere  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  the  etrong 
uquore  ueoally  coneumed  ie  generally  followed  by 
a  reetoration  of  the  appetite  and  digeetive  powera. 
The  change  thua  gradually  effected  in  the  courae 
of  eight  or  ten  daye  la  often  almoat  magical. 
The  exceeeive  uee  of  Hquore— eepecially  of  epirita, 
wine,  or  beer,  or  even  of  warm  weak  onee,  ae  tea, 
oGffee,  eoup,  Ac. — is  alwaya  prejndiciaL  Hence 
drunkarda  are  particularly  eubject  to  defective 
appetite;  and  teetotalere  and  water-drinkere  to  a 
heartineee  often  almoet  approaching  voracity.  See 
BiLB,  Dtbpbps u,  Ac. 

Depraved  appetite  (Pi'oA,  L.),  or  a  deeire  for 
unnataral  food,  as  chalk,  cinders,  dirt,  eoap, 
taUow,  Ac.,  when  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  when 
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depending  on  vicioaa  tastes  or  habitB  (as  is  often 
the  case  in  childhood),  may  be  treated  hf  ad- 
mixing very  small  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or  ipeca- 
cuanha with  the  objectionable  food  or  articles. 
When  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  a  plentiful  and 
nutritious  diet,  including  the  red  meats,  with  a 
little  good  malt  liquor  or  wine,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage.  When  symptomatic  of  chlorosis, 
to  this  diet  may  be  added  the  use  of  chalybeate 
tonics,  and  sea  or  tepid  bathing;  when  of  dys- 
pepsia, a  light  diet,  bitter  tonics,  free  exercise, 
fresh  air,  and  cold  bathing,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure. 

Insatiable  appetite  (oaninb  appbtitb,  toha- 
OXTY;  BJTLOafiA,  L.)  is  generally  symptomatic  of 
pregnancy,  or  worms,  or  diseases  of  the  stomach 
or  the  viscera  immediately  connected  with  it ;  but 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  disease,  and  is  even 
said  to  be  occasionally  hereditary.  When  it  occurs 
in  childhood,  worms  may  be  suspected,  and  vermi- 
fuges administered.  In  adults,  a  common  cause 
is  imperfect  digestion,  arising  from  stomach  com- 
plaints or  gluttony,  when  the  languor  and  gnaw- 
ing pains  of  disease  are  mistaken  for  hunger.  In 
this  case  the  diet  should  be  regulated  and  the 
bowels  kept  gently  relaxed  with  mild  aperients, 
and  tonics  (as  bark  and  steel)  or  bitters  (as 
orang^peel  and  gentian)  may  be  administered. 
When  pregnancy  or  vicious  habits  are  the  cause, 
the  treatment  indicated  under  defbated  appb- 
TITB  may  be  adopted.  When  the  affection  is 
occasioned  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  an  emetic, 
followed  by  the  moderate  use  of  absorbents  or 
antacids,  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  In  those 
cases  depending  on  a  highly  increased  power  of 
the  stomach  in  effecting  rapid  and  complete  di- 
gestion, its  contractile  force  and  morbid  activity 
may  be  often  allayed  by  the  copious  use  of  salad 
oil,  fat  meat,  ftc,  by  the  cautious  use  of  opiates, 
or  by  the  use,  or  freer  use*  of  tobacco  (either 
smoked  or  chewed,  or  both).  See  BiLS,  Dys- 
pepsia, WOBUB,  &c. 

Appetite  is  to  some  extent  a  habit ;  thus  persons 
accustomed  to  dine  punctually  at  a  certain  hour 
will  feel  a  desire  for  food  at  that  hour,  even 
though  they  may  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  day 
have  had  an  ample  meal.  In  these  cases  a  very 
small  quantity  of  food,  such  as  a  dry  biscuit,  will 
suffice  to  allay  the  craving.  To  persons  obliged 
to  lead  very  sedentary  lives,  the  habit  of  eating 
at  regular  intervals,  and  in  reasonable  quantity, 
is  one  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on,  and  should  be  regarded  as  a 
duty.  Those  who  cannot  eat  cannot  work,  and 
mere  disinclination  for  food  should  be  conquered, 
or  it  may  lead  to  great  misery  and  discomfort. 

APP'LE  (Upl).  Syn,  Ma'litm,  Po'mum,  L.j 
PoMMB,  Fr. ;  Appbl,  Qer. ;  Apple,  But. ;  Mela, 
Ital. ;  Aple,  Swed.  This  well-known  fruit  is  the 
product  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  Pjfnts  maUu, 
Linn.,  or  the  crab-apple  of  our  hedges,  a  tree  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  Bosaosje.  The  date  of  its  amelio- 
ration from  the  wild  state  is  probably  veiy  remote, 
as  several  kinds  are  noticed  bv  Pliny  in  a  manner 
that  would  lead  to  the  inference  of  a  high 
antiquity.  Pippins,  or  '  seedinff  improved  apples,' 
are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
from  the  South  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
16th  century.    Don  enumerated  1400  varieties  of 


the  cultivated  apple;  there  ara  now  probablv 
above  1650.  Rennet  apples  (poma  BBmmA) 
are  those  ordered  in  the  P.  God.  to  be  used  in 
pharmacy.  In  botany  and  compotUumt  the  term 
apple  (poxum)  is  used  to  designate  any  lai^gvb 
round,  fleshy  fruit,  consisting  of  a  'perioarp,' 
enclosing  a  tough  'capsule'  oontatning  Mvml 
seeds ;  as  love-apple,  pine-apple,  Ac. 

The  wood  of  the  apple  tree  is  much  vaed  in 
turnery;  tJiat  of  the  orab  tree  is  generally  pne- 
ferred  by  millwrights  for  the  teeti^  of  mortiae* 
wheels. 

The  expressed  juice  of  1  cwi.  of  ripe  applesy 
after  the  free  acid  has  been  saturated  with  olttik, 
yields  from  11  to  13  {&#.  of  a  very  sweet  bnt  nn- 
crystallisable  sugar. 

Apples  have  been  analysed  by  Fresenins,  and 
were  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

SOLTJBIB  MaTTEB — 

Sugar 7*68 

Free  acid  (reduced  to  equivalent 

in  malic  add)                  .        •  1*04 

Albuminous  substance                 .  O'SS 

Pectous  substances,  &c.      .  2-78 

Ash 0-44 

Ibtsolitblb  Mattbb — 

Seeds                          .        .        .  0*88 

Skins 1*44 

Pectose 1*14 

[Ash  from  insoluble  matter  in* 

duded  in  weights  given]        .  [0*18] 

Water 85*04 


100-00 

Add  of  Apples.    Malic  acid. 

Love'-appleJ.  The  tomato.  PoMOD^iro,  Ital. 
See  ToKATO. 

Mad^-appleJ.  The  larger  Meoca  or  Bossorak 
gall.  Also  called  Dead  Sea  applbs,  a.  ov  Soimm, 
Ac.    See  Galls. 

Oak-apple.    See  Galls. 

Apple,  Alligator.  Anona  palugtrit,  L.  A 
small  tree  abundant  on  marshy  shores  in  Jamaiea  ; 
the  fruit,  said  to  be  narcotic  and  even  poisonons, 
is  eaten  by  alligators  as  it  drops ;  the  wood,  known 
as  cork  wood,  is  used  for  stopping  bottles  and 
lining  boxes. 

Apple,  May,  or  PodopkyUnm  Boots,  i^ecfo* 
phyllum  peUaium,  L.  A  perennial,  common  in 
moist  woods  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  roots  or  rootstocks  are  collected  abont 
August,  when  the  principle  is  most  active,  and 
thoroughly  dried.  They  are  bitter  and  acrid*  and 
furnish  the  medicine  known  as  Podopbyllin,  q.  v. 

Apples,  Bose.  The  fruits  of  MyrU»  jmrnhotti, 
L.,  a  small  tree  of  India,  and  cultivated  in  many 
tropical  countries.  The  tree  is  planted  for 
hedges,  shade,  and  ornament,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  fruits,  which  have  a  fragiance  similar 
to  rose  water,  but  a  very  insipid  taste.  They 
are  usually  about  the  sise  of  a  small  apple,  hnt 
varv  in  colour,  some  being  white,  others  roae- 
pink.  Candied  rose  apples,  preserved  with  sogar, 
are  articles  of  commerce. 

A  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used  as  an  astringent 
in  dysentery.  A.  W.  Gerrard  obtained  from  the 
bark  a  neutral  crystalline  body  (jambosin),  having 
the  formula  CioHuNOg. 

Appl^  Star.  The  fraitof  Cftf9«e(»lfUimi 
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lb,  •  mAm  of  tiw  Wert  iBdiHi  lalaadi  and  Sookh 


iffla,  WMd.  JhrMM  ehpktmhtm,  Oorr.,  a 
ktg*  laifiia  tcee.  Tbe  pulp  of  the  fndt  if  aeid, 
•odifBiisntosjelhf.  A  gon  nmiUr  to  gmn 
nafaie  u  ezaded  bj  the  tTM,  and  the  wood  it 
iMd  11  boMe-ouiknog,  for  agrieoltnimt  imple- 
Ae. 

The  eeaence  of  the  egree- 
and  apprentice  ii  the  under- 
tikinj^  bj  the  maeter  to  teeoh  the  apprentice  his 
liii«eB;aad  herein  iiee  the  diittnction  between 
t  flostnet  of  appranticeehlp  and  an  ordinary  con- 
tact of  fairiog  and  lernoe.  It  waa  f ormeri j  the 
bv  tint  the  word  '  appcentioe '  ( appbsvobi,  Fr.) 
■ut  be  need  in  tibe  eootraet,  bat  it  hat  now  been 
Mdad  that  no  tfwlmical  word  is  necessary  if  the 
isteation  of  the  contracting  parties  is  manifest 
AtbtfiMeof  theiostrameat;  bot  it  is  essential 
ftat  it  ihoald  appear  that  the  primary  object  of 
tbe  indeBtafe  is  ibe  imttrweiwm  of  the  apprentice. 
QoDenl^  peaking,  an  infiuit  cannot  enter  into  a 
<ntnet,  but  he  ia  at  Uberty  to  bind  himself 
■n>nDftlce  beeaose  the  contract  is  for  his  benefit, 
tboa(^  bs  may  repodiate  the  contract  on  attain- 
ing bii  mi^onty.  Thoogh  not  essential,  it  is 
MMlfar  the  parent  or  goardian  of  the  in^nt  to 
join  in  te  deed  and  covenant  that  the  apprentice 
Adl  cstiy  ont  ita  proriaions,  as,  except  nnder 
'the  entom  of  Ijondon/  the  apprentice  himself 
cnaiot  bs  sned  for  their  breach.  Unless  specially 
^yilatsd  far,  if  a  boy  goes  on  trial,  or  tne  pro- 
poHd  ^prenticeahip  &lls  throoffh  on  other 
gzwrndi,  tiie  master  cannot  reoorer  for  board  and 
lodgiog,  as  the  htw  is  sealoos  to  prevent  a  master 
oMaiBiag  the  services  of  an  infant  without  any 
exmpoDding  benefit  to  the  infant;  the  essence 
of  a  eoatriet  being  its  '  mvtnality / 

FatiBs  of  apprenticeship  indentore  are  obtain- 
•Us  tt  the  law  stationers,  bot  in  the  interesU  of 
botb  parties  it  ia  desirable  to  consalt  a  competent 
nfiotor,  as  almost  the  whole  of  the  litigation 
MBcening  the  law  of  apprenticeship  has  arisen 
fnii  the  sbsenoe  of  the  legal  mind  hi  the  draw- 
iag  of  the  indentures.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tioi  to  insert  in  the  indentore  a  covenant  by  the 
^pnntiee  that  he  would  not  play  cards,  frequent 
piAGo-booaea,  or  enter  into  matrimony,  but  as  a 
rale  the  last  is  now  only  inserted.  An  indenture 
of  ipprenticesfaip  should  contain  three  provisions : 
int,  the  blading  of  the  apprentice ;  eecondly,  the 
oovBBsstB  by  the  apprentice  and  by  his  father  or 
gandian  if  they  join  in  the  deed ;  and  thirdly, 
eonaaati  by  the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice 
lut  bnsineai,  and  to  board  and  lodge  him,  kc,,  as 
tte  case  may  be.  The  deed  ought  also  to  show 
whether  the  apprenticeship  is  to  terminate  on  the 
4esdi  of  the  master,  or  whether  it  will  continue 
*Hh  \aB  personal  representatives  after  his  death 
tf  ibey  continue  the  bnsiness,  or  with  the  person 
to  wboa  the  bnsiness  may  be  transfered.  To 
nnder  the  deed  valid  the  premium  must  be  truly 
fltrted  therein,  and  the  deed  must  be  properly 
iiaaiped,  the  duty  being  where  there  is  no 
premium  St.  0J.,  and  in  other  cases  6#.  for  every 
£5  or  fractional  part  of  £6,  and  b  usually  paid 
by  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Tbe  indenture  of  apprenticeship  should  be 
■Iwi^  eaeented  in  dnphoaite,  the  master  holding 


the  original  and  the  parent  or  gnar«Han  the 
counterpart.  The  latter  requires  a  £r.  stamp,  and 
ahonU  also  have  a  denoting  stamp  to  show  that 
the  original  is  properlv  stamped.  If  the  original 
be  not  forthcoming  the  dupUcate  is  receivable  in 
evidence.  Where  one  copy  only  is  executed,  the 
master  is  entitled  to  its  custody.  At  tbe  termina- 
tion of  the  apprenticeship  the  original  must  be 
handed  to  the  apprentice  and  the  counterpart  to 
the  master.  The  t^prentice  being  bound,  it  is 
the  duty  of  tbe  master  to  teach  him  his  business, 
and  inability  on  hie  part  to  do  so  would  justify 
the  voiding  of  the  indenture.  In  the  alMKmce  of 
any  stipulation  in  the  contract,  the  death  of  the 
master  pnts  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship,  and  the 
master  may  terminate  the  apprenticeship  where 
the  i^prentice  is  permanently  incapacitated  by 
illness,  or  is  an  habitual  thief,  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  felony .  Unices  provided  in  the  indenturee, 
the  return  of  a  premium  or  a  part  thereof  cannot 
be  claimed  except  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
master. 

Under  the  old  Bankruptcy  Acts  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  master  put  an  end  to  the 
apprenticeship,  bnt  section  41  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1883  provides  that  where,  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  bankruptcy 
petition,  any  person  Is  apprenticed  to  the  bank- 
rupt, if  either  the  bankrupt  or  the  apprentice 
give  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  trustee, 
tiie  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  shall  annul  the 
indenture ;  but  the  trustee  is  at  liberty,  on  the 
application  of  the  apprentice,  to  tnuisfer  the 
indenture  to  some  other  pereon.  An  spprentice- 
ship  canalso  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  mutual  consent 
of  all  parties  concerned.  Mere  disobedience  by 
the  apprentice  of  the  orders  of  his  master  is  not, 
in  the  absence  of  provision  in  the  contract,  suft- 
cient  to  put  an  end  to  the  apprenticeship ;  but  it 
has  been  held  that  where  the  contract  provided 
that  the  apprentice  should  obey  all  orders  during 
business  hours,  and  failed  to  do  eo,  hie  mseter  was 
entitled  to  dismiss  htm,  and  the  same  applies  if 
his  own  miiconduct  be  such  as  to  prevent  the 
master  teaching  him  his  business.  An  outdoor 
apprentice  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  at  new 
business  premises  less  convenient  of  accees  than 
those  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship. 
The  parent  or  guardian  who  covenants  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  deed  cannot  be  eued  by 
the  master  unless  the  conduct  of  the  apprentice 
be  such  as  to  cause  him  actual  damage;  but 
a  master  is  entitled  to  bring  an  action  against 
any  pereon  detaining  his  apprentice,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  or  he  may  waive  the  '  tort '  and  sue 
the  party  who  employs  his  apprentice  for  work 
done.  1?he  master  is  also  entitled  ,  to  bring  an 
action  where  such  injury  hae  been  done  to  his 
apprentice  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  business. 

Under  the  Employers  and  Workmen's  Act, 
1876,  any  dispute  between  an  apprentice,  to  vyhom 
the  Act  applies,  and  his  master,  incidental  to  their 
relation  as  such,  may  be  determined  by  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  court  ehall  have 
the  same  power  as  if  the  dispute  were  between  an 
employer  and  a  workman,  and  the  master  were 
the  employer  and  the  apprentice  the  workman, 
and  the  instrument  of  apprenticeship  a  contract 
between  an  emj^er  and  a  workman.    The  court 
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may  also  order  the  apprentice  to  perform  his 
daties  under  the  apprenticeship,  or  rescind  the 
instrament  of  apprenticeship,  and  in  doing  so 
order  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  premiam  to  be 
refunded.  An  apprentice  failing  to  comply  with 
the  order  of  the  court  may  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  Where  there 
is  any  person  liable  under  the  instrument  of 
apprenticeship  for  the  good  conduct  of  the 
apprentice,  the  court  may  direct  that  person  to 
attend  any  proceedings  before  them,  and  may 
order  him  to  pay  damages  for  any  breach  of  the 
contract  of  apprenticeship  to  an  amount  not  er- 
oeeding  the  limit,  if  any,  to  which  he  is  liable 
under  the  instrument  of  apprenticeship.  The 
court  may  also,  instead  of  inflicting  any  punish- 
ment on  the  apprentice  for  breach  of  his  agree- 
ment, accept  security  for  his  good  conduct  from 
any  person  willing  to  be  bound.  The  power  of 
courts  of  summary  jurisdiction  is  limited  in  these 
cases  to  £10,  and  where  a  greater  amount  is  in- 
volved proceedings  by  civil  action  must  be  taken 
-either  in  the  County  Court  or  in  the  High  Court 
against  the  father  or  ^ardian  to  recover  damages 
for  breach  of  the  stipulations  in  the  deed.  It 
only  remains  to  add  that  of  late  years,  espe- 
'cially  in  the  north  of  England,  the  custom  of 
apprenticeship  has  to  a  considerable  extent  died 
out,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  which  the 
absence  of  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  gives 
to  the  master  to  discharge  his  servante. 

A'PBIOOT.  Sun.  A'nacocKf;  Abkbki'acuu 
ha'lvm,  P&AOo'riTrM,  L. ;  Absioot,  Fr. ;  Apbi- 
K08B,  Ger.  The  fruit  of  Armeniaca  wklgarU, 
Lamb.  {Pmnma  armeniaoa,  Linn.)>  a  rosaceous 
tree  indigenous  in  Armenia*  Cashmere,  &c,  and 
now  cultivated  in  every  temperate  region  of  the 
world.  Under  the  name  of  Prsdoox  it  was  known 
in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides ;  bat  it  was 
not  introdaced  into  England  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHl  (▲.D.  1640).  Ite  cultivation  has 
since  been  zealously  attended  to  b^  our  gardeners, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  "the  choicest  and  most 
esteemed  of  our  wall-fruits,  and  is  particularly 
valued  for  desserts.  It  is  reputed  to  be  nutri- 
tious, easy  of  digestion,  laxative,  and  stomachic. 
The  seeds  are  bitter  and  saponaceous. 

Apricote  are  principally  eaten  as  gathered;  but 
are  also  dried,  candied,  and  made  into  jam.  In 
ewtfeeUonery,  the  Brussels  and  Breda  varieties 
are  preferred  to  the  larger  and  sweeter  kinds. 
See  Fbuit,  Pbbbbbvbs,  &c. 

Aprlcota»  Brlan^on'.  The  fruit  of  Armmniaea 
hri^antiaoa,  Pers.  Acidulous;  seeds  or  kernels, 
by  expression,  yield  huilb  db  icabmotb. 

Apricot  fruite  {Prunus  armeniaoa)  dried  form 
an  important  article  of  food  in  north-west  Hima- 
laya. Oil  for  lamps,  cooking,  Ac,  is  expressed 
from  the  kernels.  Flat  c^es  of  compressed 
apricot  pulp  are  sold  in  the  bazaars  at  Damascus. 

The  natives  of  Ladakh  (Cashmere)  use  apricot 
wood  for  making  shovels  and  pesties  for  crushing 
rice.  

APBOH,  WASHIKa>  for  infants,  should  be 
made  of  good  thick  flannel — that  known  as  bath- 
coating  is  best.  It  should  be  made  long  and  full, 
and  well  dried  before  use. 

A'dUA  (-kw&).  [L.]  Water.  Aqua  bbstil- 
LA^XA  or  A,  distiua'ta,  is  distilled  water;  a. 


flityia'lib  or  a.  bx  vlv'uhxm  (-Sh-e),  river  water; 
A.  foitta'na,  spring  water;  A.  mabi'na  or  A. 
ica"bib,  sea  water ;  a.  kiitbba'IiIS,  mineral  wntet; 
A.  nita'lib  or  D.  BZ  hi'vb,  snow  water;  a. 
fluvia'lib,  a.  plu^'tia,  or  a.  iMfsaum,  zain 
water,  soft  water ;  a.  putba'ha  or  a.  bx  pu'tso, 
well,  pump,  or  hard  water.  In  ckemiHty  and 
pharmacy,  this  word  was  formerly  applied  to 
numerous  preparations  and  articles  now  indaded 
under  other  heads.    See  Eau,  Espbits,  Haib- 

DYBB,  LiQUOBS,  SOLTTTIOKB,  WaTBBB,  &C 

Aqua  AmareUa.  A  compound  for  hair-dyeing; 
is  prepared  with  sugar  of  lead,  common  salty  and 
water. 

AquaAnr'tis.  [L.]  Literally,  'strong  water;' 
the  name  g^ven  by  the  alchemists  to  the  acid  ob- 
tained by  distilling  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sol- 
phate  of  iron.  The  word  is  still  commonly  em- 
ployed by  mechanics  and  artists  to  designate  the 
impure  fuming  nitric  acid  of  commerce^  and  is 
thus  also  retained  in  trade.  By  these  concen- 
trated nitric  acid  is  called  'spirit  of  nitre.' 
'  Double  aquafortis  *  merely  differs  from  the 
other  in  strength.    See  Nitbic  Aoid. 

Aqua  Qns'ca,  A.  Orientals.    See 


Aqua  Kari'na.    [L/]    The  berylf. 

Aqua  Kirab'ilisf.  [L.]  Literally, ' wonderfnl 
water ; '  a  cordial  and  carminative  spirit  distilled 
from  aromatics,  and  formerly  reputed  to  poaaese 
many  virtues. 

Aqua  Se'gia.  [L.]  Nitrohydrochloric  acid ; 
originally  so  called,  by  the  alchemists,  from  its 
power  of  dissolving  gold. 

Aqua  ToiEa'nia.    fL.]    See  Aoqitbtta. 

AquaYi'tSBf.  [L?]  Literally, '  water  of  life ; ' 
a  name  familiarly  applied  to  tiie  leading  native 
distilled  s|Hrit.  Thus,  it  is  whisky  in  Sootiandv 
usquebaugh  in  Ireland,  geneva  in  Holland,  and 
eau  de  vie  or  brandv  in  France.  When  the  term 
is  employed  in  England,  French  brandy  is  under- 
stood to  be  referr^  to.    See  Aloohol,  &c 

Aqua  VitB  Aromatico-Aoiara  (F.  JSolU,  for- 
merly tT*.  B,  Claude,  Berlin).  Galangal,  ginger, 
aa  2  parts;  orange  berries,  European  centaury, 
gentian,  cinnamon,  angelica,  aa  1  part ;  alcohol, 
80  parts;  water,  26  parts.  Digest  and  filter 
{Soger). 

AQUASIUII.  A  tank  or  vessel  made  of  glass, 
containing  either  salt  or  fresh  water,  and  in  which 
either  marine  or  fresh-water  plants  and  M>iyn^l« 
are  kept  in  a  living  state.  In  principle,  tiie 
aquarium  depends  upon  the  interdependence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  the  animals  is  decomposed  under  the 
influence  of  solar  light  by  tiie  plants,  and  the 
oxygen  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life 
of  ti^e  animals  is  thus  eliminated,  whilst  the  car- 
bonic add  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  plants 
is  supplied  by  the  animals.  The  aquarium,  there- 
fore, must  be  stocked  both  with  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  for  the  welfare  of  both  something  like 
a  proper  proportion  should  exist  between  them. 
But  even  under  these  conditions  the  water  should 
be  frequently  aerated,  whether  the  aqnarinm 
contains  fresh  or  salt  water.  This  may  be  done 
by  simply  blowing  through  a  glass  tube  which 
reaches  to  near  the  bottom,  or,  rtill  better,  in  the 
following  manner : — Take  a  glass  svringe  which 
can  be  easily  worked.     Having  ^ed  it  with 
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mter,  hold  it  with  the  nonle  ahoat  two  inehes 
fnm  the  iv&ee  of  the  water  in  the  aqaariQni, 
into  which  the  oootents  are  to  he  diicharged 
^^kskij  and  with  a  lort  of  jerk.  By  this  means 
a  moltitiide  of  miall  bobhlei  are  forced  down  into 
the  laid.  Tfaia  i^iention  ahonld  he  leTeral  times 
npested.  A  simpler  method  is  to  take  oat  a 
poitiaB  of  the  water  from  the  aqoariam  and  to 
pwr  it  back  again  from  a  height.  When,  as  not 
afnqaaiikj  happens,  the  aqnariom  is  provided 
witt  a  foontain,  this  of  ooorse  ensures  a  con- 
tinsl  dange  of  water;  hot  eren  where  this  b 
tke  CMS  the  joint  presence  both  of  plants  and 
aoziBsk  is  advantagcoos  to  the  health  of  both. 
^^^  «a  water  cannot  he  procured  for  the 
■erioe  aqoarinm  a  snhstitnte  for  it  may  be  made 
M  foa(nn:<-Mix  with  970,000  grains  of  rain 
27,000  gnuns  of  cMoride  of  sodium,  S600 
'de  of  magnennm,  760  of  chloride  of  po* 
29  of  btomide  of  magnesinm,  2800  of 
nipkete  of  m^^nesia»  140O  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
SB  of  evbonate  of  lime,  and  6  of  iodide  of 
ndinm.  IVse  all  being  finely  powdered  and 
aiaed  ftrst^  are  to  be  stirred  into  the  water,  from 
vltth  a  stream  of  air  may  be  caosed  to  pats  from 
tfaebflttom  mtil  the  whole  is  dissolved.  On  no 
ieooot  is  the  water  to  be  boiled,  or  even  to  be 
bated.  Into  Una  water,  when  clear,  the  rocks 
■dwiweed  may  be  introdaced.  As  ioon  as  the 
httar  sre  in  a  flourishing  state  the  animals  may 
UIdv.  Care  most  be  taken  not  to  have  too 
nnj  of  iheee,  and  to  remove  immediately  any 
Morns.  The  loss  that  takes  place  from  eva- 
pontion  b  to  be  made  up  by  adding  clear  rain 
vtter.  The  presence  of  a  number  of  molluscous 
>Biaali,ioeh  as  the  common  periwinkle,  io  neces- 
wj  for  the  consumption  of  the  vegetable  matter 
«i6ii*lly  given  off  by  the  growing  plants,  and 
of  tbe  nraltitudinons  spores,  particularly  of  the 
^Q^ffni^  which  would  otherwise  soon  fill  the 
*»tw,  rendering  it  greenish  or  brownish,  and 
*«W.  In  a  freah-water  aquarium  the  bottom 
mid  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  Mnd  and 
j^Bg^  and  in  this  the  weeds  should  be  planted, 
uo  b«t  for  this  purpose  are  ValUineria  wpiraUt, 
^M^Amit,  and  Cfhara  ^ml^arit.  A  few  water- 
■tOiiboald ahK>  be  put  in;  the  best  are  Plan- 
wtw^  Pulmdima,  and  some  of  the  emaller  species 
«  Imms.  The  lar^  Limmaa  9iagnaU»  should 
Jjwi^ded,  except  m  very  brge  aquaria,  so, 
mgb  eieellent  scsvengen,  they  are  lomewhat 
w  voncious  and  destructive.  One  plant  and 
^  or  three  mails  should  be  used  for  each  gallon 
«  water  put  into  the  aquarium. 

It  is  l^  no  means  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
■^  to  have  a  large  and  costlv  aquarium ;  on 
w  eoDtruy,  a  number  of  smaller  ones  are  for 
>^<Btiiie  purposes  fSur  more  latiofactory.  BeU- 
^MM%  lecorely  set  upside  down  in  a  block  of 
*M(i;  wide>monthed  glass  jan,  and  even  an  ordi- 
**!  tombler  will  serve  many  purposes  for  which 
*J>>ge  tsnk  is  quite  unsuited ;  a  few  stones  and 
^hi&  ttnd  or  mud  (provided  it  does  not  contain 
too  much  animal  or  vegetable  dShria)  should  be 
P^M^d  St  the  bottom,  and  asmall  piece  of  Anacharit 
•  ^eWiasna  planted  in  it;  the  vessel  is  then 
rMod  in  a  good  uniform  light  (not  in  direct  sun- 
^)»  and  left  until  the  pknt  has  established 
Mf .  This  dooc^  and  a  nmnber  of  these  smaU 


aquaria  having  been  prepared,  it  is  possible  to 
study  the  growth  and  development  of  individual 
organisms.  Toung  mUlusca  can  be  grown  from 
spawn  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  characten 
of  the  young  of  various  species  easily  studied^ 
for  rotuen,  desmids,  and  microscopic  organ- 
isms a  large  test-tube  on  a  foot  answen  very  well ; 
and  by  adopting  this  plan  of  separation  much 
time  and  trouble  is  saved  in  the  study  of  par- 
ticular organisms.  The  water  must  be  renewed  as 
required,  and  the  dust  kept  out  by  a  piece  of 
coarse  muslin,  which  for  these  smaller  vessels 
mav  be  convenienUy  attached  to  a  ring  of  wire 
ana  dropped  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  or  bottle. 

AQUATOrT'A.  [L.,  Fr.]  89%,  A'qvativt, 
Eng. ;  AoQUATiiiTA,  It.  A  species  of  etching  on 
copper,  producing  an  effect  reeembling  a  drawing 
in  Indian  ink. 

A'QUIBnCT.  WAMSRLBinnro,  Ger. ;  Aqob- 
Diro,  Fr. ;  Aqvidotto,  It.  A  conduit  for  water. 
Though  strictly  applicable  to  any  artificial  system 
for  cOTiducting  water  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  term  is  generally  used  only  of  the  main 
trunk  of  such  a  system,  via.  the  one  which  con- 
veys the  water  from  its  source  to  the  centre  in 
which  it  is  to  be  distributed.  The  aqueducts  of 
the  Boman  Campagna,  constructed  at  various 
periods  from  about  200  B.C.  to  the  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  supply  of 
the  city  of  Bome,  are  amongst  the  most  re- 
markable structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
not  only  from  their  great  sixe  and  length,  but 
as  engineering  works.  The  Romans  did  not  use 
filter-beds,  but  by  constructing  towers  on  the 
aqueducts  at  intervals,  subdivided  internally  into 
several  chambers  or  settling  tanks,  through 
which  the  water  had  to  pass  before  it  re-entered 
the  main  channel,  the  sand  and  mud  were  de- 
posited and  the  aqueduct  kept  clean. 

A'aUX0U8(-kwe-).  Sp^,  AQUoet'*;  A'qvbub, 
Aqvo'bus,  L.  ;  Aqubux,  Fr. ;  Wabsbbio,  Was- 
8BBHAI.T10,  Oer.  Watery ;  made  with,  oontaininf;, 
or  resembling  water.  In  ek^misir^  mDdpkarmaejf, 
applied  to  solutions,  extracts,  Ac.,  prepared  with 
water. 

AB'ABnaUI  (-b«sk).  [Fr.]  IntiieAnbian 
manner ;  more  particularly  appUed  to  a  species  of 
capricious,  fantastic,  and  imaginative  ornamenta- 
tion, consisting  of  foliage,  stalks,  plants,  Ac,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  figures  of  animals, 
llie  designs  of  this  class,  now  so  much  employed 
in  cloth  and  leather  binding,  are  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  hot  plates  or  rollers  baring  the 
pattern  engraved  on  them.    See  Mobbbqvb. 

AS'ABnr  (-bin).  Ci-HnO.,.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  J^yn. 
Solitblb  qvm  ;  ABABrxA,  li.  The  pore  soluble 
principle  of  g^m  acacia. 

Frep,  Dissolve  white  gum  arebic  in  a  little 
pure  water,  then  add  some  hydrochloric  acid; 
filter  the  solution,  and  add  alcohol  as  long  as  it 
produces  curdiness ;  collect  the  precipitate,  and 
dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Prop.,  ifo.  Very  soluble  in  water ;  basic  acetate 
of  lead,  alcohol,  and  ether  precipitate  it  from  its 
solutions.  It  is  isomeric  with  crystallised  cane 
sugar.  It  possesses  no  practical  superiority  over 
the  best  gum  arable  except  its  paler  colour. 

AE'ABLE  (.&bl).  S^n.  Abab'ixjb,  L.;  Aba- 
blb,  Labouaablb,  Fr. ;  FFLuesAB,  Ubbab,  Qer. 
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ABACHI8  HYPOaiEA— ABATION 


In  offriemUure,  fit  for  or  tinder  tillage  or  aration; 
ploughed. 

Arable  Land.  In  agtUmUur^i  land  which  is 
chiefly  or  wholly  cultivated  by  the  plough,  as 
difltingiUBhed  from  grass  land,  woodland,  common 
pasture,  and  waste.    See  Laitd,  Soils,  &c. 

ABACHIS  HTFOG£A.  [L.]  8yn,  Qboitkd-kut 
Plant.  An  annual  herb  extensively  grown  in 
warm  climates  as  an  important  article  of  food,  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  is  largely  used  as  a 
substitute  for  olive  oil;  also  by  perfumers  in 
pomades,  cold  cream,  &c.  Its  value  as  an  oil  was 
first  recognised  in  Europe  about  1840.  Its  native 
country  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  probably  of  Ame- 
rican origin.  Remarkable  from  the  plant,  after 
flowering,  forcing  the  young  pods  underground, 
where  they  ripen. — Officinal  Part.  The  oil  of  the 
seeds  (Oleum  Arachis,  Ground-nut  Oil).  Ob- 
tained by  expression.  Limpid,  clear,  light  yellow, 
almost  inodorous,  or  with  a  faint  smell  and  bland 
taste.  Sp.  gr.  O'^IQ.—Prop,  and  TJtet,  The  fol- 
lowing notice,  by  Dr  Tuson,  appeared  in  the 
'  Yeterinarian '  for  October,  1876: 

"  Having  in  the  course  of  my  analytical  prac- 
tice had  occasion  to  examine  some  samples  of 
Marseilles  earth-nut  cake,  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  communicating  the  results  obtained,  in  the 


hope  of  furnishing  interesting  information 
specting  a  material  which  is  mefiy  employed  la 
the  sophistication  of  the  more  expennve  fhodfug' 
cakes,  but  which  I  think  might  in  some  inateaoea 
be  with  advantage  substitute  for  them. 

'*  Arachis  seeds  constitute  one  of  the  varietiM 
of  food  termed  pulse,  and  the  oil  which  exists  m. 
them  to  the  extent  of  from  40%  to  50%  is  validly 
being  introduced  in  the  making  of  soap  in  tlda 
and  other  countries.  It  is  an  vtide  also  of  the 
Indian  Pharmacopoeia. 

**  By  pressure  tne  seeds  yield  all  bat  aboat  7% 
of  their  oil,  and  the  matenal  which  reauuns  after 
the  expression  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  ia 
sent  into  commerce  as  earth-nut  or  gfouxid*nQt 
cake. 

"Sometimes  the  husks  of  the  seeds  are  first 
removed,  and  only  the  kernels  subjected  to  praa 
sure  for  the  sake  of  the  oil ;  the  a^e  so  prodnoed 
is  called  '  decorticated  eartik-nut  cake : '  at  otiier 
times  the  entire  seeds  are  subjected  to  tfaia  treat- 
ment, and  then  the  resulting  cake  is  known  aa 
'  undeoorticated  earth-nut  cake.' 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  oompoeitaon  in 
100  parts  of  both  descriptions  of  cake,  as  well  aa 
that  of  linseed  cake  of  first-rate  quality  j  the 
analysis  being  added  for  the  sake  of  oompariaon : 


TahU  ihovfinff  the  CenieHmal  Compo»iiion  of  JDeooriieated  and  UndecwrtieaUd  Sartk^mU  Cmke 

and  Limeed  Cake. 

Decorticated 
Earth-nut  Cake. 

Moisture 9*58 

{Oil  7*40 

Stanch,  digestible  fibre,  ic.     !'  27-68 

Flesh-formers  (albumenoids) 42*81^ 

Indigestible  fibre 7*87 

Ash 4-71 


Undeeorticated 

Uvasi 

Earth-nut  Cake. 

Caka 

9-28      . 

11-71 

6-99      . 

12*00 

28-66      . 

25-29 

32-81«     . 

82*64 

23-80      . 

11-79 

8-46      . 

6-47 

^  Containing  6*86  of  nitrogen. 

"  From  the  foregoing  analysis  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  descriptions  cS  earth-nut  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  flesh-formers,  and  that  they  contain  a 
moderately  large  amount  of  oil.  They  also  pos- 
sess a  sweet  agreeable  flavour,  and  are,  I  believe, 
very  digestible.  As  these  may,  I  am  informed,  be 
bought  at  from  iB6  to  £8  per  ton,  it  is  evident 
that  farmers  would  do  well  to  give  earth-nut 
cakes  a  trial  in  the  feeding  of  their  stock. 

"  Pure  linseed  cake  does  not  contain  starch,  but 
in  its  stead  mucilage.  The  feeding  qualities  of 
starch  andT  mucilage  are,  however,  very  similar." 

ARALIA  (FAT81A)  PAFTBIFEBA,  Bth.  A 
tree  of  Formosa,  the  pith  of  which  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  rice  paper.  The  pith  is  cut  into 
cylmders  and  then  sliced  with  large  knives.  The 
paper  is  made  into  bundles,  100  squares  of  about 
2|  in.  X  8  in.  being  sold  for  about  l^d,  or  l^d. 

AraUa  Hudieanlis,  L.  The  climbing  stem  of 
this  plant  constitutes  Virginian  sarsaparilla,  and 
is  us^  medicinally  in  the  United  States. 

ASAS  WOOD  (Calliirie  ^adHvahU,  Vent.). 
An  Algerian  tree.  It  is  the  citron  or  thyme  wood 
highly  priied  by  the  Romans.  The  steins  are 
frequenUy  burnt  off  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  roots 
consequently  become  large  and  knotted,  produc- 
ing an  intricately  mottled  grain  much  appreciated 
in  cabinet  work. 


100-00 


10000  100*00 

'  Containing  6*26  of  nitrogen* 

ASAROBA.  %a.  CHBTSABOBnr,  A-^ity^j 
powDiB,  Bahia  powdbb,  Qoa  powdsb.  The 
medullary  matter  of  the  stem  and  branebfla  of  a 
leguminous  tree^  Andira  orarohOf  growiag  in 
Braiil.  The  plant  from  which  araroba  is  extracted 
is  a  large  intertropical  tree  80  to  100  ft.  higiL.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  araroba  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  resin  which  exists  in  mat  abnndanee 
in  the  tree.  Its  colour  when  freu  varies  from  a 
pale  primrose  to  orange;  by  exposure  to  air  it 
darkens  to  brown  or  purple.  The  commeKial 
article  is  very  variable,  often  mixed  with,  naall 
chips  of  wood,  yielding  to  hot  benxole  20^  to 
80%  of  a  crystalline  body  called  chxyaaiofain, 
which  by  exposure  to  air  oxidises  to  c^rysophaaie 
add.  It  is  m  extensive  use  amongst  the  natives 
of  India,  who  employ  it  in  aifections  of  the  akin. 
It  has  been  applied  with  success  in  shinglea  aad 
ringworm,  in  the  form  of  ointment  made  as 
follows  I 

Araroba  in  powder 20  graiiia. 

Acetic  acid 10  drops. 

Benzoated  lard 1  omiee. 

Dr  Attfield  found  the  powder  to  contain  tram 
80%  to  84%  of  chrysophanic  add,  to  which  sob- 
stance  its  remedial  powers  are  donbtleas  doe.  It 
is  now  the  chief  source  of  this  acid. 

A&A'TIOV*     hi  €^rieuUnre,^vtghmgi  otl' 


▲RBOB-^ABCHIL 
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tB«bjploag|iiii9;ti]kg«.    lAiidtin  a '■tateof 
antioB '  n«  tlMM  nudar  tUlAgtt. 

AftlOft.  [L.J  A  tree.  The  tereBih  funily  of 
v^^eteblfli  in  T<iTin— it's  gyrtam.  In  wifffowy  and 
cifMciry,  »  term  formerly  applied  to  membranes 
Md  itruetuHaa  having  lome  real  or  fancied  re- 
Miahlaaff  to  a  txee  or  Yegetation ;  «.y.  the  Arbor 
wtim  9enMU,  n  name  given  to  the  appearance 
pwwted  \rf  the  cerebellam  as  seen  in  section. 
An  erlwret  is  a  little  tree ;  an  arborist,  or  ar'- 
boritoif^is  one  who  studies  or  cultivates  trees. 

AUDTZV.  CsHm^  a  crystalline  glnooside 
obtained  by  Kswalier  from  tbe  leaves  of  the  red 
besrbsny,  Aroimttmphglot  moa-^trn,  and  by  Zven- 
fcr  and  ffimmrimann  from  the  leaves  of  a  species 
of  winter-green,  F^rola  mimhelUUa,  It  is  pre* 
psrsd  by  precipitating  tbe  aqneons  decoction  of 
the  haves  of  either  of  these  plants  with  basic 
•oftate  of  lead,  filtering,  removing  the  excess  of 
had  with  snlphflvettol  hydrogen,  and  either 
twetiiig  the  lUtrate  with  animal  charcoal  and 
leaving  it  to  crfstaUiae,  or  evaporating  and  digest- 
tag  the  lesidiie  with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  ether 
ad  1  part  of  alcohol,  which  dissolves  oat  the  ar* 
batia,  and  deposits  it  on  evaporation  in  the  crys- 
liQiiis  slate» 

Arbntin  taken  internally  is  decomposed  with 
yedactioa  of  hydroquinone,  the  nrine  of  the 
psttent  ehaaging  to  a  brown  or  olive-green  coloor. 
It  k  given  in  clonic  cystitis  and  vesical  catarrh. 
— IW^  16  to  60  grs. 

ABCA'VUM.  [L]  ^u.  Abcahb,  Ft.;  Ob- 
UQcna,  Ger.  A  secret.  In  alekemjf,  a  term 
•VpBed  to  vanona  preparatioDs  without  any  pre- 
fliw  meaning.  ''Arauram  is  a  thing  secret^  in- 
fwpwfal,  and  immortal,  which  can  only  be  known 
t»  man  by  experience ;  for  it  is  the  virtue  of  each 
tUng,  which  operates  a  thousand  times  more  than 
tiie  thing  itself  "  {EmUm^,  In  amoieni  mediem§ 
•ai  fhmrmmesr,  a  nostrum.  The  word  is  still 
wiwwially  need  in  the  plural  (abca'ka,  secrets, 
iDfiUnes)  in  the  titles  of  books;  as,  *  Arcana  of 
Gamustry,'  m  book  profeosing  to  contain  a  full 
^position  of  the  mysteries  of  that  art. 

Among  the  old  chemists,  AMOAimu  al'mtju 
Via  'polvia  Tiennensis  albus  virgineus'  (see 
Bovms) ;  A.  uo'cHicuic,  a  sweetened  aqueous 
iohiiioa  of  liver  of  sulj^urt  A.  ooballi'jium,  red 
nide  of  mercury  that  had  been  digested  in  a 
nlation  of  potaah,  washed  with  water,  and  then 
had  spirit  of  wine  burnt  on  it  (once  a  favourite 
iMRurial  and  escharotic) ;  A  dufuoa'tith,  sul- 
phtte  of  potash;  A.  D.  oathol'ioum,  roots  of 
cohhienm  and  plantain  (worn  as  an  amulet 
•gainst  fevers  and  pestilential  diseases) ;  A.  ludb* 
XAv'vi,  oxide  of  sine;  A.  tab'tasi,  acetate  of 
potsma;  A.  VXTJ^  elixir  vit9 ;  Ac. 

ASCHS^S  (.ke'-iU;  li^^^—Mayne).  [L.] 
%B.  ABCHJB'xrs,  L.  A  term  invented  by  Para- 
eehos^  and  employed  by  the  alchemists  and  older 
phyndans  to  imply  the  occult  cause  of  pheno- 
BUBS,  as  well  as  the  sub-causes  or  agents  by 
vhich  the  effects  were  accomplished.  Van  Hel- 
aont  and  Stahl  ascribe  certain  rital  functions  to 
the  influence  and  superintendence  of  a  '  spiritus 
ttchsos,'  or  intelligent  vital  principle.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  the  powers  of  '  Archiras '  were  in- 
definitely extended.  He  or  it  was  an  occult  power 
of  nature,  the  artificer  of  all  things,  physician- 


general  to  the  universe,  Ac.  Ac,  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  absurdity  and  confusion. 

From  this  word  comes  the  a^j*  Abchb'al  or 
ABCHii'AL,  hidden,  operative. 

AXGHIL  (arUh'-ll).  S^u.  Aboh'bl*,  Ob'- 
OHiL ;  Abchil'la,  Obchil'la  (ch  as  k),  L. ; 
Obbbxllb,  Fr.,  Qer. ;  Obicixlo,  It.  A  riolet-red, 
purple,  or  blue  colouring  matter  or  dye-stuff,  ob- 
tained from  several  species  of  lichens,  bat  of  the 
finest  quality  from  Roeeelta  tinetoria  (DC.),  and 
next  from  M.^flteififrmis  (DC.). 

The  archil  of  commerce  is  met  with  as  a  liquid 
paste,  or  as  a  thin  liquid  dye  or  stain  of  more  or 
less  intensity.  Tbe  ordinary  archil  or  orchil  of 
the  shops  (OBOHllrLiQUOB)  is  under  the  last 
form;  and  is  known  as  either  blub  or  bbd 
ABOHil — distinctions  which  arise  as  follows : 

iW^.  1.  Blub  abchil:  The  bruised  or 
coarsely  ground  lichen  is  steeped  for  some  time 
in  a  mixture  of  stale  urine,  or  bone-spirit,  and 
lime  or  milk  of  lime,  or  in  any  similar  ammonia- 
cal  solution,  contained  in  covered  wooden  vessels 
in  the  cold ;  the  prooem  being  repeated  until  all 
the  colour  is  extracted. 

2.  Ebj>  or  OBIM0OB  ABCHIL :  The  materials  are 
the  same  as  for  the  last  variety,  but  rather  less 
milk  of  lime  is  used,  and  the  '  steep '  is  generally 
made  in  earthen  jars  placed  in  a  room  heated  by 
steam,  technically  called  a  stove.  The  two  kinds 
merely  differ  in  the  degree  of  their  red  or  violet 
tint — the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime  or 
alkali  to  the  one,  or  of  an  acid  to  the  other,  im- 
mediately bringing  them  both  to  the  same  shade 
of  colour. 

Prop,  Archil  has  a  disagreeable  putrid  am- 
moniacal  odour.  Its  colouring  matter  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  urine,  ammoniacal  and  alkaline 
lyes,  and  weak  acid  liquors;  alkalies  turn  it  blue^ 
acids  red;  alum  gives  with  it  a  brownish-red  pre- 
cipitate, and  solution  of  tin  a  red  one ;  the  alco- 
holic solution  gradually  loses  its  colour  when 
excluded  from  the  air.  Its  colouring  matter 
consists  chiefly  of  orcein. 

Pwr,  Archil  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
extract  of  logwood,  or  of  Lima  or  Sapan  wood. 
It  may  be  tested  as  follows  :^1.  A  solution  of  60 
or  60  drops  of  pure  archil  in  about  8  fl.  ox.  of 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  almost 
entirely  loses  its  colour,  or  presents  only  a 
yellowish  tinge,  when  heated  to  ebullition  in  a 
flask  along  with  &0  drops  of  a  fresh  solution  of 
protochloride  of  tin  made  with  1  part  of  the  salt 
to  2  parts  of  water.  2.  A  drop  of  fluid  extract 
of  logwood,  treated  in  the  same  way,  gives  a  dis- 
tinct violet  tint,  which  resists  several  hours'  boil- 
ing; but  when  onlv  3%  or  4%  of  logwood  is 
present  the  boiled  liquid  has  a  permanent  grey 
tint.  8.  If  the  boiled  liquid  retains  its  red  hue 
extract  of  Sapan-wood  is  present.  4.  The 
boiled  liquor,  when  the  archil  is  pure,  re-acquires 
its  colour  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  addition 
of  an  alkali,  particularly  ammonia;  whilst  the 
colour  produced  by  logwood  is  destroyed  onlv  by 
an  alkaline  solution  of  tin;  and  is  restored  by 
acids. 

UsM,  Are,  It  is  employed  to  tinge  the  spirit 
used  to  nil  the  tubes  of  thermometers,  ana  to 
stain  paper,  wood,  Ac.  The  aqueous  solution 
stains  xabblb,  in  the  cold,  of  a  beautiful  violet 
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colour,  of  considerable  permanence  when  not  ex- 
posed to  a  Yiyid  light.  "Marble  thus  tinged 
preserves  its  colour  unchanged  at  the  end  of  two 
years  **  (Dufay).  Its  principal  use  is,  however, 
in  dyeing.  By  proper  management  it  may  be 
made  to  produce  every  shade  of  pink  and  crimson 
to  blue  and  purple.  Unfortunately,  although  the 
hues  it  imparts  to  silk  and  wool  possess  an  exqui- 
site bloom  or  lustre,  they  are  far  from  permanent, 
and,  unless  well  managed,  soon  decay.  It  is 
hence  generally  employed  in  combination  with 
other  dye-stuffs,  or  as  a  finishing  bath  to  impart 
a  bloom  to  silk  or  woollens  already  dyed  of  per- 
manent colours.  In  using  it  as  a  dye  it  is  added 
to  hot  water  in  the  required  quantity,  and  the 
bath  being  raised  to  nearly  the  boiling-point,  the 
materials  are  put  in  and  passed  through  it,  until 
the  desired  shade  is  produced.  A  mordant  of 
alum  and  tartar  is  sometimes  used,  but  does  not 
add  to  the  permanence  of  the  colour.  Solution  of 
tin  added  to  the  bath  increases  the  durability,  but 
turns  the  colour  more  on  the  scarlet  {HeUot). 
Milk  of  lime  or  salt  of  tartar  is  added  to  darken 
it ;  acids  or  solution  of  tin  to  redden  it.  A  beau- 
tiful crimson-red  is  obtained  by  first  passing  the 
stuff  through  a  mordant  of  tin  and  tartar,  and 
then  through  a  bath  of  archil  mixed  with  a  very 
little  solution  of  tin.  By  the  proper  management 
of  this  dye,  lilacs,  violets,  mallows,  rosemary 
flower,  soupes  au  vin,  agates,  and  many  other 
shades  may  be  produced  on  silk  or  cloth,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  dyes  to  modify 
it.  I  Jh.  of  soUd  archil,  or  its  equivalent  in  a 
liquid  form,  will  dye  1  to  2  lU,  of  cloth.  Hbbb- 
KBLOBIL,  it  is  asserted,  will  bear  boiling,  and  gives 
a  more  durable  tint  than  the  other  lidiens,  espe- 
cially with  solution  of  tin  {HBUot).  Recently 
Mr  Lightfoot  has  patented  a  process  for  dyeing 
with  archil  with  the  aid  of  oil,  after  the  manner 
followed  for  producing  Turkey-red  on  cottons. 

ArchU,  Facti^'tiout : — 1.  From  a  mixture  of 
onions  (in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefaction)  with 
about  1-lOth  to  l-12th  their  weight  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  some  ammonia,  fermented  together ; 
and  adding,  after  some  days,  l-7th  to  l-8th  of  the 
weight  of  the  potash  used  in  a  salt  of  lead.  The 
details  of  the  process  essential  to  success  are,  how- 
ever, now  unknown,  the  secret  having  died  with  a 
relative  of  the  writer  of  this  article. 

2.  Extract  of  logwood  dissolved  in  juice  of 
elderberries  and  putrid  urine,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  pearlash  for  the  bltjb,  and  a  very  little 
oxalic  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  for  the  red  variety. 
Used  to  stain  wood. 

ArcVU,  Herb.  Moccella  Hneioria,  See  Abchil 
(above),  LiCHBNfl,  and  Mosbbb. 

ABOHlTECrUJJAL  SUBJECTS,  PHOTO- 
OBAPHY  OF.    See  Photogbapht  and  Lbkbbb. 

ABCUDUCT.  The  'Arcuduct,'  or  the  bow- 
gxdde,  is  a  small  instrument,  devised  and  pa- 
tented (1889).  It  is  an  appliance  that  is  easily 
attached  to  the  finger-board  of  violins  and  violon- 
cellos, and  has  for  its  object  the  guiding  of  the 
bow  in  the  proper  position.  The  appliance  itself 
is  made  of  wire  bent  into  the  necessary  form,  and 
filled  at  the  end  with  a  small  clamp,  actuated  by 
a  screw  with  a  milled  head.  By  this  clamp  it  is 
attached  to  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the 
finger-board  of  the  violin.    Starting  from  the 


damp,  the  wire  is  bent  in  such  a  mannBr  aa  to 
form  two  arches  about  f  inch  apart  in  the  saatali 
size,  which  cross  the  strings  just  midway  between 
the  top  of  the  finger-boiffd  and  the  bndge.  In 
playing  the  violin,  the  bow  should  cross  iSie 
strings  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  stnnga 
themselves,  and  midway  between  the  bridge  and 
end  of  the  finger-board.  The  inventor  claims 
that  the  young  violinist,  when  compelled  to  keep 
the  bow  between  the  two  arches  of  wire  is  obliged 
to  draw  it  across  the  strings  just  in  the  riglit 
place,  and  thus  is  led  to  acquire  a  habit  of  howiag 
which  is  never  forgotten. 

ARDEHT  FEVER.  When  at  the  hot  season  of 
the  year  a  child  is  attacked  with  a  sudden  end 
violent  fever,  the  temperature  running  up  to  106% 
106%  lOT*,  or  even  higher,  such  a  fever  is  an 
ardent  fever,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events.  It 
may  be  that  it  will  subside  in  due  course  as  a 
simple  fever  does,  or  it  may  even  be  that  it  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  a  violent  intennittent  or 
remittent  fever.  Ardent  fever,  so  called,  is  not 
uncommon  in  children  in  India,  and  may  resalt 
from  various  causes;  it  is  a  serious  disorder,  and 
requires  prompt  and  effident  treatment.  Birch 
recommends  the  cold  bath  followed  by  quinine,  in 
doses  suited  to  the  age  of  the  child. 

During  the  progress  of  recovery  the  pointi 
demanding  scrupulous  attention  are — (1)  The 
most  absolute  tranquillity;  (2)  the  free  opening 
of  the  bowels  by  means  A  an  enema  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  the  administration  of  a  por- 
gative;  (8)  surrounding  the  patient  with  a  coed 
atmosphere,  which  should  be  kept  in  active  motion 
with  the  punkah ;  (4)  the  most  simple  diet ;  and 
if  there  be  sleeplessness  and  unusual  crossness 
after  recovery  from  immediate  danger,  the  admi* 
nistration  of  a  dose  of  chloral  and,  after  a  few 
days,  bromide  of  potassium. 

ARE  (ftr;  are— Eng.)    [Fr.]    See  Mbabitbm. 

ARE'CA.  [L.]  In  do^osy,  a  genus  of  BMt 
Indian  trees,  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Palilb  (DC.). 

Areca  Cate'ohn.  [L.;  Linn.]  Syn.  Abb'oa, 
A.  Ih'dioa,  a.  Fauvbl,  BrTBL-iruT  ZBn. 
Sab,  East  Indies.  Fruit  (bbtbitVITt),  astrin* 
gent  and  narcotic:  it  contains  two  alkaloids^ 
AreeoUne  and  Arecaine;  husk  of  fruit  (fbkuki 
or  PiKANG-),  sialogogue  and  stomachic;  both  are 
used  as  masticatraries ;  wood  and  nut  yield  an 
inferior  or  bastard  sort  of  catechu;  charcoal  of 
the  nut  highly  esteemed  as  tooth-powder;  also 
given  in  tape-worm  in  doses  of  ^  os.  and  |  os. ; 
said  to  be  more  efficacious  in  coarse  than  in  fibie 
powder. — Doses  far  JitimaU,  Hobsb,  4  to  6 
drachms ;  oattui,  4  to  8  drachms ;  Doa,  80  grains 
to  2  drachms. 

Areca  GlobiUlfera.  [L.]  Properties  simite 
to  the  last. 

Areca  Olera'cea.    [L.;Willd.]    Cabbage-palm. 

AEEEA'CEOUB  (Ir-e-).  Syn,  Abbka'cbto,  L. ; 
Ab6nao£,  Sablonkbitx,  Fr.;  SAimia,  8abi>- 
abtio.  Ger.  In  c^rieuUtiref  mineraioffy^  ftc^ 
sandy;  resembling  sand;  friable. 

ABBEA'^RIOUS  (-nare'-).  8yn,  Abbna^'uvb, 
L. ;  Ab^naibb,  Fr.  Sandy,  arenaceous.  In 
agrieuUmre  and  boiany,  applied  to  soils  (asb- 
KABiovs  boilb)  in  which  sand  is  the  prevailing 
and  characteristic  ingredient;  also  to  plants  tbat 
grow  in  sandy  or  arid  soils. 
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iXBATXini.  %•.  Sunnou'Tiovs 
u'no^  U;  AsiVATioVy  Fr.;  Sakdbab,  Ger. 
Ib  wrfifliMii,  MndbttOung;  a  practice  formerly 
pRvakntk  iA  ^livpsy,  of  api^ying  hot  nnd,  either 
by  imnwi'iiim  or  otherwiM*  to  the  feet,  legs,  or 
weathc  whirie  body. 

ASnOBB'  (ir-e-noee').  4r».  Axfnroim*; 
kaao'mn,  L.5   Ax^hxuz,  Ft.     Sandy;  are- 

BMBOCB  (which  MV). 

Kftisi,  Fr-    See  Htbbokbzib. 

inOM'STET.  £!|f».  Abbo]CB^tbxi,L.;  Ab£- 
OMiXEa,  Fr.  The  art  or  operation  of  aeoer- 
tuning  the  speeifie  gravity  of  liquids,  end  henoe^ 
in  TOMaj  mew,  their  strength  or  oommerdal  Tslne 
ilio;  hydrometiy.  See  Abbomxtib  (aiove), 
BYoummxRY,  Spscfmo  Obatitt,  &c 

AHOTMOBE  XBZICAVA  (Nat.  Order  Papa- 
▼ibackb).  a  truncal  American  plant,  now  a 
eoaraxm  weed  growing  in  almost  every  part  of 
laSa.  A  fixed  oQ  is  obtuned  from  the  seeds  by 
eip«BBOii»  which  has  long  heen  employed  as  an 
^erient  in  the  West  Indies.  In  hal£4rachm 
dam  it  ia  aaid  to  act  aa  a  gentle  aperient,  and  at 
the  same  thne  it  allays,  apparentiiy  by  its  sedative 
nalitieB,  the  pain  in  colic.  The  smaUness  of  the 
we  and  the  miMnass  of  its  operation  commend  it 
ts  the  notiee  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Its 
eAciency  ia  impaired  by  keeping,  the  freshly  pre- 
pared oU  proving  more  active  and  uniform  in  its 
acdon  than  th«t  which  has  been  long  on  hand.  It 
ii  in^orted  to  exercise  a  well-marked  and  soothing 
iafliKDee  when  applied  to  herpetic  emptions  and 
other  forms  oi  skin  disease.  By  the  natives  of 
Infa  the  eipmsaod,  yellow,  glntinons  jnice  of  the 
plant  ia  held  in  high  repnte  as  a  local  application 
ts  indoient  and  f  onl  olcers. 

AJUmmX  (-Yn).  %«.  ABonrrfirxni,  L.; 
Absbstin,  Fr.;  Silbxbvabbxv, &c,  Qer.  Silver- 
Eke;  peitaimng  to,  resembling,  or  sonnding  like 
tSnt;  aigsntal. 

A/fiBtfn«  (-tib).  [Bng.,Fr.]  Qennan  silver.* 
In  ■■■sig/ojy,  nacreons  carbonate  of  lime*  from 
iCi  whiteneas  and  silvery  Instre. 

ABIBVTOXITnL  An  instmment  for  deter- 
■dning  tiie  sticngth  of  the  silver  solntions  nsed  in 
photography  for  sensitising  paper,  Ac.  It  is 
prsfctualiy  an  hydrometer  gradnated  for  solntions 
of  silver  nitoate,  and,  though  useful  for  pure 
soiutions,  is  very  untrustworthy,  when,  as  is 
abM»t  always  the  case,  the  solution  contains  other 
mtts ;  any  of  the  rougher  methods  of  analysis  will 
give  £w  more  reliable  results. 

ASfflOrrUX.  [L.]  SUver.  In  old  ok^- 
wnatrjf  and  pkarmaey,  ABOBirrux,  TUOiTi'^TrrMf, 
A.  xoi'iiLBt  (-!!-«)»  was  quicksilver;  A.  xob'- 
cirmrf,  dead  silver,  grain-s.;  a.  uvsi'TVUf, 
aftoaue  s.,  silver-bronze;  A.  vxTBA'TUMf,  lunar 
caustic;  A.  TifrVMf,  quicksilver;  A.  JEOdmr^- 
icuBf,  cyanide  of  ailver ;  Ac. 

ATCOlf  (-jH-).  4ffi.  Abgil'la,  L.;  Ab- 
0IXJ1,  Fr.    CUiy  or  potter's  earth. 

ABfilLLA'ClOVS  (-jll-).  Syn.  Aboilla'- 
CBUS,  L.;  AsBiLLBUX,  Fr. ;  Thobig,  Thokab- 
no,  Qer.  Clayey ;  pertaining  to,  oontainiDg,  or  of 
tiie  nature  of  clay  or  argiL  In  agrieulimre,  an 
epithet  of  soils  (ABanAAOBOVB  001x0)  of  which 
c^y  is   the  principal   or  charaeteristio   ingre- 


ArKil1o-ai«Ba'«00«0  (-Jfi-).  In  a^r.,  consisting 
chiefly  of  day  and  sand. 

Argi]]o-oalca"reo«0.  In  a^^  consisting  chiefly 
of  clav  and  chalk. 

AB'iQOL.  %a.  Aboal;  Tabtabvb  OBin>U0, 
L. ;  Tabtbb  bbitt,  Fr. ;  WflnrBnnr,  Ger.  Crude 
bitartarate  of  potassium,  as  deposited  by  wine. 
That  from  red  wine  is  bbd  abool;  that  from 
white  wine,  whtii  abool.    See  Tabtab. 

ASrCDIA.  CaHj^jO^.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
covered  by  PeUetier  and  COTriol,  in  white  cinchona 
bark  from  Arica,  also  in  bark  of  cinchona 
cupraa.  It  is  extracted  from  the  bark  by 
the  same  proocM  as  quinine,  vis.  by  boUing 
the  bai^  with  acidulated  water,  treating  the 
liquor  with  lime,  and  digesting  the  lime-pre- 
cipitate in  alcohol.  The  solution  filtered  at  the 
boiling  heat  yields  a  very  dark-coloured  liquid, 
which,  after  a  time,  deposits  the  greater  part  of 
the  arieine  in  crystals.  An  additional  quantity 
mav  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  ex- 
pelung  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  treating  the 
residue  with  a  slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
separating  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring 
matter  by  means  of  a  saturated  aolution  of  com- 
mon  salt,  then  throwing  down  the  aridne  \rr 
ammonia,  dissolving  the  predpitate  in  alcohol, 
decolourising  with  animal  charooal  and  crystal- 
lising. 

ABI8T0L0CHIA  fiUPIVTABIA  (L.)  ViBai- 
VTAH  Skabb-boot.  A  native  of  moist  fertile 
woods  in  the  United  States  of  America.  At  one 
time  it  had  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  the  bites 
of  venomous  serpents,  as  its  common  and  spedflc 
names  imply.  It  is  now  used  as  a  stimulant  tonic 
Quaoo,  the  root  of  one  or  two  species  of  Aruio^ 
loehia,  possesses  considerable  repute  as  a  cure  for 
the  bite  of  serpents.  Ariitoloekia  ChldUanth 
Hook,  f .,  from  Western  Tropical  Africa,  has  a 
remarkably  large  flower. 

AXI8T0TTP1  PAFIB.    See  Pbotoobapht. 

ABM'ATUSB  (-ft-tiire).  8yn.  Abhatu^'ba,  L. 
In  magnetism,  a  piece  of  soft  iron  used  to  connect 
the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  loss  of  power. 

ASVATTO,  Amotfo.    See  AVBOTTA. 

A&'VICA.  [L.,  Fr.,  Eng.]  Syn,  Abhiqvb, 
Fr.;  Abkika,  Wolvbblbi,  Ger.  In  botany,  a 
ffenus  of  plants  of  the  Nat  Ord.  Coxpobitx 
(DC).  In  the  Ph.  IT.  S.,  Armoa  moniana  (see 
below). 

Arnioa  Monta^na.  [L. ;  Linn.]    8yn,    Abkioa, 

MOUB'TAIB  a.,  M.  TOBAO'OO,  GBBXAH  ZJiOP'ABD'0 
BABB ;  PaBAOI'A  LAP0O''BI7]C*,  L.  ;  AbKIQITB,  A. 
DB0  VOBTAGBBB,  TABAO  DB0  SAVOTABD0  IT  DBB 

yoflOB0,  Fr. ;  Abkika,  Falxbavt,  Ac,  Ger.  Sab, 
A  perennial  herb,  native  of  moist  meadows  through- 
out Northern  and  Central  Europe,  and  found  on 
mountains  in  Switserland,  North  Italy,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Arnica  root  of  commerce  consists  of 
the  dried  rhizome  and  attached  rootiets.  These 
and  the  flowers  have  a  slight  aromatic  odour,  and 
an  acrid  bitter  taste.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  Flowers  (abbica.  Ph.  U.S.,  Castr. 
Ruth.,  and  fior.)  and  leaves,  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
stimulant,  and  narcotic;  in  large  doses  emetic 
and  purgative  I  root  discutient;  whole  herb  dia- 
phoretic, stimulant^  and  nervine.  Arnica,  how- 
ever, is  chiefly  used  in  the  form  of  a  tinetiire  for 
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oatward  application  in  BprnoB,  bruises,  chil- 
blains, &c. 

Prop.,  Sfc,  Arnica  acts  as  an  energetic  stimu- 
lant on  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  as  an  irri- 
tant on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed on  the  Continent,  and  ib  given  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases — amaurosis,  chlorosis^  convul- 
sions, diarrhosa,  dysentery,  gout,  paralysis,  rheu- 
matism, &c.  It  is  much  used  in  Germany,  instead 
of  bark,  in  intermittents,  putrid  fevers,  and 
gangrene.  In  France  it  is  commonly  employed 
as  an  excito* tonic  in  paralysis.  It  has  been  greatly 
extolled  as  a  restorative,  and  in  bruises  and  in- 
juries from  falls.  The  Savoyards  and  inhabitants 
of  the  Vosges  both  smoke  and  '  snuff '  the  leaves. 
In  England  it  is  little  used  except  by  homoeopaths. 
It  is  said  that  no  animal  but  the  goat  will  eat 
this  plant  {Thomson),  Its  noxious  properties 
chiefly  depend  on  the  presence  of  cytisine. — Dote, 
Flowers,  6  to  10  gr.,  in  powder,  with  syrup  or 
honey ;  root,  10  to  20  gr.  It  is  most  conveniently 
administered  under  the  form  of  infusion  or  tinc- 
ture. Severe  abdominal  pains  and  vertigo,  and  even 
tetanus  and  death,  have  followed  excessive  doses. 

Ob*.  According  to  Dupuytren,  the  emetic  ac- 
tion of  infusion  of  arnica  depends  on  minute 
particles  of  the  down  of  the  plant  which  remain 
suspended  in  it,  and  which  may  be  removed  by 
filtration.    See  Intubionb,  Tikotubbs,  &,c 

JLUnSlClB  (un).  This  name  has  been  ap- 
v^ed  to  two  substances — ^the  one  discovered  by 
ffaif ;  the  other  by  Bastick : 

Anddn  (of  Ifaff).  The  resinous  matter  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol  from  the  roots  and  flowers  of 
mountain  arnica,  and  in  which  thdr  acridity 
appears  to  reside. 

Axnidn  (of  Soiiiok),    S^n.    Abnigi'ita,  Ab- 

kioi"a  (nXsh'-y'&)»  L-  ^V-  1-  (Bastiek,) 
From  the  flowers,  by  a  similar  process  to  that  by 
which  he  obtains  lobelina.  2.  From  the  flowers 
(or  root),  as  directed  under  AmoiNA. 

Prop,,  i(e.  Bitter;  acrid;  crystallisable ; 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether;  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  the  hydro- 
chlorate  and  one  or  two  others  being  crystallisable. 
Its  physiological  properties  and  dose  have  not  as 
yet  been  accurately  determined. 

ABOXA.  [L.]  Bjfn,  Aboxb,  Fr.;  Abom, 
Qbbuohbtoitf,  Qer.  The  characteristic  odour  of 
substances,  particularly  the  peculiar  quality  of 
plants,  and  of  substances  derived  from  them,  which 
constitutes  their  fragrance. 

ABOKA'TA.    [L.]     See  Aboxatio. 

AEOICATIC.  S^n,  Abohat'ictb,  L.;  Abo- 
XATiQUB,  Fr.;  Qbwvbzhavt,  Qer.  Fragrant, 
odoriferous ;  spicy ;  applied  chiefly  to  plants  and 
their  products  (Aboxatiob,  A.  plaktb;  Abo- 

ICAT'A,   ABOMAT'iGA,  L.;  ABO]£ATIQirBB,  iPICBB, 

Fr. ;  Gewubz,  Qer.)  characterised  by  their  spicy 
odour  or  aroma,  and  warm  pungent  flavour,  and 
of  which  allspice,  cinnamon,  doves,  lavender, 
pepper,  rosemary,  sage,  &c.,  are  well-known  ex- 
amples. They  are  all  stimulant,  carminative,  and 
antiseptic ;  and  from  remote  antiquity  have  been 
regarded  as  prophylactic  and  disinfectant. 

ABOXATIC  BULFEim-BOAP  (JStf.  Ar^tfr).  For 
cleansing  the  teeth  and  mouth.  A  hard  sulphur- 
ookmred  soap  externally;  on  cutting,  greyish- 
brown«    Composed  of  aoap  with  10%  of  hyposul- 


phite of  soda,  perfumed  with  a  scent  iwnmhKiig 
oil  of  balm  {Kager), 

ABOHATiaUX  (^»M»  JT&^sr,  .SriiMi).  ^vrit 
(dO%),  50  grms. ;  sugar,  46  grms.;  extinacliv« 
matter,  4  grms.  (composed  of  cinnamon,  doveav 
g^langal,  zedoary,  angelica,  anise);  water,  81 
grms.  Sold  in  winebottle-shaped  bottles,  and 
recommended  for  all  derangements  of  the  digea- 
tive  organs  {Kager), 

ABQUEBUSADE'  (ar-ke-b56-zad^).  [Fr.] 
Primarily,  the  shot  of  an  arquebuse ;  but  after- 
wards applied  to  an  aromatic  spirit  (bau  i>*ax- 
QUBBUSADB,  Fr.),  oriffiually  employed  as  an 
application  to  gunshot  (arquebuse)  wounds. 

ABBACACHA  (^rrooacta  e«c«/0»to,  DC.).  An 
umbelliferous  plant,  with  edible  tubers,  from 
which  a  sort  of  flour  is  prepared;  extaisiT«ly 
cultivated  in  the  Andes,  and  naturalised  in  Ja* 
maica. 

AB'BACE  (iSya.  Rack)  (arrack'— £^«mI«). 
[Ind.]    Bjf%.    Abac,  Aback,  RAOKt§;   Pauc- 

BFIBIT;  Ab'ao'CA,  SPIB'tTUB   Pax'IUI,  S.  SITO'CX 

p.,  S.  obt'z£*,  L.  ;  Aback,  Fr. ;  Abak,  Qer.  A 
spirituous  liquor  imported  from  the  East  Indioa. 
The  finer  qualities  are  distilled  from  the  fer- 
mented juice  (toddy,  palm  wine)  of  the  coooa-nnt 
tree,  palmyra  tree,  and  other  palms;  and  tlie 
other  kinds,  from  tiie  infusion  of  unhusked  rice 
(rice  beer),  fermented  with  cocoa-nut  or  palm 
juice,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
coarse  sugar  or  jaggery. 

Prop,,  4'c.  It  is  colourless  or  nearly  80»  Imt 
like  other  spirit,  when  long  kept  in  wood,  g!i»- 
dually  acquires  a  slight  tinge,  similar  to  that  of 
old  Hollands.  The  best  lands,  when  of  sufildent 
age,  are  pleasant  flavoured,  and  are  probablj  as 
wholesome  as  the  other  spirits  of  commerce;  bat 
common  arrack  has  a  strong  and  somewhat  nau- 
seous flavour  and  odour,  depending  on  the  pra- 
sence  of  volatile  oil  derived  from  the  rice,  and 
correqwnding  to  that  of  com  spirit.  The  in* 
ferior  qualities  are  hence  more  heating  and  apt 
to  disagree  with  the  stomach  than  the  other  com- 
mercial spirits.  In  this  country  it  is  chiefly  need 
to  nuike  punch.  When  sliced  pine-apples  are  pat 
into  good  arrack,  and  the  spirit  kept  for  some 
time,  it  mellows  down  and  acquires  a  most  de* 
licious  flavour,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
then  unrivalled  for  malrmg  •  nectarial  punch '  or 
'  rack  punch.' 

0h9,  Batavian  arrack  is  most  esteemed;  then 
that  of  Madras ;  and  next  that  of  China.  Others 
are  regarded  as  inferior.  The  common  par'iah 
arrack  is  generally  narcotic,  very  intoxicating, 
and  unwholesome;  being  commonly  prepared 
from  coarse  jaggery,  spoilt  toddy,  refuse  rice» 
&c.,  and  rendered  more  mtoxicating  by  the  addi* 
tion  of  hemp  leaves,  poppy*heads,  juice  of  stra- 
monium, and  other  deleterious  substences. 

Arrack,  Facti^tious.  S^,  Moox  ab'back, 
Bbit'ibh  a.;  YauxhaUi'  veo'tab;  &c  Prep, 
Qood  old  Jamaica  rum  (unoolouxed),  rectified 
spirit  (o4  to  66  o.  p. ;  clean  flavoured),  and  water, 
c^  each  I  quart ;  flowers  of  benzoin,  I  dr. ;  sliced 
pine-apple,  i  oz.  (or  essence  of  pine-apple,  i  tea- 
spoonful)  ;  digest^  with  occasional  agitation,  for  a 
fortnight;  then  add  of  skimm«d  milk,  I  wine- 
glassful  ;  agitate  well  for  fifteen  minutes*  and  in 
a  few  days  decant  the  clear  portion. 


AE&ANQBMSn:— ABROW-BOOT 


uioD  inlit  it  baa  >  sp.  gr.  '9S0,  ia  amplojid 
dk,  ••  prac<  ^irit,  in  tba  prapannon  ol 
il  tiMtani^  Bud  tar  otlMr  phmrmaomitical 


H 1  nhMitat*  for  jrnct  poolCioe,  ia  prgpared  bj 
lidi^  tnMj  dmrt  toddy  to  rioa  tool,  tdU  it 
!._...  — '^  -  e  of  »  Kift  pooltkc,  kod  »iib- 
*   ~        k  g^tlc  fln,  KiRing 

TIm  ^t  tmnrn  oottoa-like  (idrtMtM  from  the 
Htnfc  of  tk  bM>  of  Um  froodi  bdtntging  to  tlw 
rUHim  flB  U  onpIoTad  by  Uw  Gagwlmt  doo- 
>  t^ptic  for  Moppiiig  tba  bamcartu^  of 

I  or.  All  dae^  of 
tbe  MMtng  of  the 
IMi  of  AiTBDcemait  Act,  1SS7,  mn  giironed 
I?  Oil  A«^  trUeh  npIlM  to  an;  of  tba  follow- 
is;  inMmnanta,  wheus  under  inl  or  not,  nude 
tf,  tor,  or  in  napMt  of,  ttte  afEain  of  a  debtor, 
lor  the  beneflt  of  hie  crediton  KeneraUy  (otber- 
nt  tliui  in  poraaaaoe  ol  fha  law  for  tbe  time 
l«f  in  (area  raUting  to  baukraptc;),  tbst  ii  to 

(l)  A  dead  of,  or  agreement  for,  a  compoai- 

And  ia  caaa  where  ovditon  of  •  debtor  obtain 
•ij  NDtn>l  ontr  hii  propartj  or  boaineaa  : 

(*)  A  deed  of  injpeotonhip  entered  into  for 
t^  pvpoee  of  OTTTing  on,  or  winding  np,  a 
VraM, 

(•i)  A  Mter  at  Uomoe  kntborUng  tbe  debtor 
«Bif  oOeTperaon  to  manage,  oairy  on,  realiae, 
■  di^uae  irf,  a  bnmneaa  with  a  riew  to  tbe  pav- 
MtefdabU  ' 

(•)  An;  agnomait  or  initninatit  entered  into 
lo  tlie  pnqioae  of  eurjing  on,  or  winding  uf, 
th  dAuc'*  bonaeaa,  or  antbori^ng  tbe  £btor 
wi^iUiar  panan  to  manage,  oarrj  on,  natUM, 
«  £^on  of,  tba  debtor'*  botfMM  wtth  a  Tiew  to 


i/^nL 


a  iiwiiuMwit  be  esecnted  in  Baglaiid,  It 
MMWragiatendwitUiiMTanelaBr  day*  of  iU 
•ucalioi;  it  asecnted  e%t  of  ftsUnd  or  Ira- 
W.  it  mut  be  ragirterwl  withGi  (nw>  etaw 
'q*  of  tbe  tiBW  at  wUoh  it  would,  in  tbe  ordi- 
Mtf  cMiN  (rf  poat,  airive  in  BngUnd  or  Irelud 
M^Mlrdj  if  packed  wiMu  a  wtk  of  ita  exeen- 

A  tiue  Bopj  of  the  dead  and  the  ec^edula  or 
■(^Mary  nuat  be  died  with  tbe  Begiatiar  in 
^  uaMr  aa  billa  «(  aala  for  eecuring  monej, 
teptkat  with  w  aOdaTit  TarifVing  the  time  of 
■xntioo,  Hid  ahowing  the  redaanee  and  oecnpa- 
Im  o(  (he  debtor  and  hia  place  of  boainea* ;  alao 


■  property  and  liaUlitlee  indnded 

d,  the  total  amount  t£  the  compod- 

Im  ^  toy)  payable  thereonder,  and  the  name* 
<*A  aMwiwja  of  hie  creditora.  Tbe  original 
^xd  mult  be  duly  etamped,  and  in  addition  ■ 
'^Bp  *«™<iiig  a  da^  of  one  ■hilling  per  £100, 
«  (rMioa  of  flOO,  of  tbe  iwom  nine  of  tbe 
P^IM^  petting  under  tiie  deed,  or  (where  no 
pfaiNr^  !■•■■■)  of  ^''*  amount  of  eompoiition 
n>td«  ndw  tke  deed. 


ne  B4«iftrH  of  Billa  of  Sale  In  England  and 
Inland  reqwotiTely  ia  the  Begiatrar  for  the  pur- 
poav  <it  the  Deedi  of  Amngemant  Act,  1B8T. 

AB'KOV-BOOT.  The  common  nune  of  J(«. 
.  trn'ta  armmdin^aa,  Linn. ;  Indiea — Tnae.  j 
a  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Mamaxtacmm,  LindL  i 
CmAOUi,  Endl.  it  wm  origiDallT  brought 
from  the  ialand  of  Dominica  to  Barbadoea,  by 
C4^  Jamaa  Walker.  It  baa  linoa  been  extenaivaly 
cnltiTBted  in  the  WMt  Indlea. 

ZWiar*  yield  troa  akbow-kootj  when  fraah 
and  good  tb(7  contain  about  S6%  of  ttarch,  of 
which  28%  ma;  be  obtained  a*  arrow-root,  and 
the  reet  by  btuling. 

Arrow-root.  £^s.  Maku'u,  AM'n.ini  ma- 
kab'tx,  FMxfvL±  >.,  L.  i  lUciai  TiJumikME, 
PiTOT,  Ft.;  PrsiLWVU,  P.-utxmihl,  Qer. 
Tbe  itarch  or  fecula  obtained  fnim  tbe  rbiiocna 
or  tabera  of  Marou'la  oniadtni'cwa,  Linn,  (aae 
oJMa),  and  which  forma  the  tma  '  anow-ioot    of 


Prrp.     Tbe  fscola  ia  aitmcted  from  the  tuban 
wluoi  tbay  are  about  10  or  18  montha  old,  by  a 
that  by  which  the  farina  it 
la  Bermuda  the  tnban^ 


obtained  from  polatoaa. 
*'    '  being  waahed,  are  i 

■oalee  and  vrery  diaailanred  and  i 


paper. 


'ectiTO 
hand;  tlkey  are  then  again  waahed  and 
drmned,  and  next  mbjacted  to  tbe  action  of  a 
whaal-raip,  the  atarch  being  wathad  from  tbe 
oomrainnted  tuber*  with  rain-water;  tha  nUlky 
liquid  ia  paated  through  a  liair-aieia  or  a  ooaraa 
cloth,  and  allowed  to  depoiit  ita  fecula.  Tliii  ia 
than  allowed  to  drain,  aftor  wliich  it  ii  again 
eantfolly  waibed  with  clean  water,  again  druued, 
and,  after  being  tborooglily  dried  in  the  air  or 
tun,  ia  at  onoa  packed  for  market  (Od^mwU). 


O 


WmI  IiUu  Amw-roM  (Mimmlt  ti  ■«  JatMi). 


chinea,  and  Qerman-iilver  pa1ctt«>  and  uioTela 
are  emplojed ;  wbUat  the  drying  ia  effected  in 
eiteniiva  iheda,  under  white  f^auie,  to  exclude  in- 
te«tt.  In  Jimwca  the  waibed  tubera  are  generally 
pulped  in  deep  wooden  ntortara ;  machinery  briag 
■eldom  employed  in  any  part  of  tbe  proceea. 
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ARSENIC 


Prop,,  4*0*  A  light,  dall,  dead-white,  tasteless, 
inodorous  powder  or  small  pulvemlent  masses, 
feeling  firm  to  the  fingers,  and  crackling  when 
pressed  or  rnhbed;  viewed  by  a  pocket  lens  it 
appears  to  consist  of  glistening  particles,  which 
are  shown  by  a  microscope  to  be  convex,  irregular, 
OToid  or  truncated  granuldl,  most  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Jackson,  being  *0010  of  an  inch  in 
lengrth,  and  '0008  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  mixed 
with  others  varying  from  about  double  to  only 
half  that  size.  In  its  action  with  boiling  water 
and  its  general  properties  it  resembles  the  other 
starches;  than  which,  however,  it  is  freer  from 
any  peculiar  taste  and  flavour ;  and  thus  agrees 
better  with  the  delicate  stomachs  of  invalids  and 
infants  than  the  ordinary  farinas. 

Comp.    Similar  to  that  of  the  other  starches. 

Pur,  A  large  portion  of  the  arrow-root  of  the 
shops  consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
f ecula  or  farina  of  potatoes  or  of  inferior  starches 
such  as  c€iouma,  or  East  Indian  arrow-root,  j€h 
tropha,  or  Brazilian  arrow-root,  canna,  or  tout 
Us  mots;  or  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  sago-meal 
or  rice-meal;  such  materials  can  be  readily  de- 
tected by  the  microscope.  Potato-starch  is  known 
in  commerce  as  'fabina'  or  'Bbitish  asbow- 
BOOT,'  or  simply  '  arrow-root ; '  whereas  genuine 
arrow-root  is  idways  described  as  '  Bermuda,' 
« St  Vincent,'  *  St  Kitts,'  or,  at  least,  as  '  West 
Indian  arrow-root.'  The  substitution  of  the  in- 
ferior farinas  for  genuine  arrow-root  is  not  only 
fraudulent  on  account  of  their  inferior  value,  but 
is  reprehensible  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view;  as 
some  of  them  are  offensive  to  a  delicate  stomach, 
and  exert  of  themselves,  and  still  more  when 
carelessly  manufactured,  a  laxative  action  on  the 
bowels ;  whereas  the  effect  of  true  arrow-root  is 
that  of  a  slight  and  soothing  tonic. 

Uses,  4*0.  As  an  agreeable,  non-irritable  article 
of  diet  for  invalids  and  children,  in  the  form  of 
cakes,  biscuits  or  puddings,  or  boiled  with  milk  or 
water  and  flavoured  with  .sugar,  spices,  lemon- 
juice,  or  wine,  at  pleasure.  For  young  children  a 
little  caraway  or  cinnamon  water  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  is  especially  useful  in  irritation  or 
debility  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  urinary  organs, 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  a  demulcent  or  emollient 
is  indicated.  It  must  not,  however,  be  employed 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  other  food,  as,  being 
destitute  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  nutrition, 
it  is  incapable  alone  of  supporting  life.  Arrow- 
root jelly  is  prepared  by  first  rubbing  the  powder 
up  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and 
then  gradually  adding  the  remainder  boiling, 
stirring  well  all  the  time.  Beef -tea,  veal  brol£, 
or  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  water.  Some 
persons  boil  it  for  a  few  minutes.  This  jelly, 
flavoured  with  a  little  genuine  port  wine  and 
nutmeg,  is  almost  a  specific  in  cases  of  simple 
diarrhGsa  arising  from  habit  or  debility. 

Obs,  Arrow-root  is  imported  in  tins,  barrels, 
and  boxes  from  all  the  West  India  Islands ;  and 
from  Calcutta  and  Sierra  Leone.  The  best  quality 
was,  until  recently,  solely  obtained  from  Bermuda; 
but  of  late  equally  fine  samples  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  Hopewell  Estate,  St  Vincent,  and, 
acoording  to  Dr  lire,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
prepared  with  the  purest  spring  water  in  pro- 
ftiSLon  instead  of  rain  water. 


In  eomntsree,  the  word  arrow-root  is  now  often 
loosely  used  as  a  generic  term  to  indicate  any 
white,  tastelees,  and  edible  starch  or  &cnla. 

Arrow-root,  Branl'iaB.  Cassava-staax^h  or 
tapioca-meal. 

Arrow-root,  East  In'dian.  Curcuma  starch; 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Curcuma  august^olUK,  or 
narrow-leaved  turmeric.  The  Maranta  armmdi' 
nacea  is  now  also  extensively  cultivated  in  India 
under  the  name  of  Marania  indices  and  the  fectila 
therefrom  extensively  exported,  which  mi^fat, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  called  East  Indian  arrow- 
root; but  this  is  not  the  case  in  commerce,  the 
whole  passing  as  W.  I.  arrow-root,  irreapectiTe  of 
the  place  of  its  production. 

Arrow-root,  English.    Potato-starch. 

Arrow-root,  Portland.  From  the  underground 
tubers  of  Arum  maoulaium,  Linn.,  or  wake-robin. 

Arrow-root,  Tahi^tl.  Taoca  starch  or  Otaheite 
salep ;  from  the  tubers  of  Taeea  aesaniea. 


Bio,  or  ICanihot  Anow-root.    Scale  1-lOOOth  of  an  iach. 

Arrow-root  is  also  prepared  from  Borrawanff 
Nut  (Maorozamia  spiralis,  Miq.)«  a  native  oS 
New  South  Wales. 

AESEKIC.  Symbol  As.  Atomic  weight,  74*9  ; 
sp.  gr.  6'71  to  5*73 ;  vapour  density,  149*8.  8ym» 
ABBBiriTrV;  ABfiBK^ICUH,  ASSB'HIITIC,  L.  ;  Ajft-. 
8BKIK,  A.  HBTALL,  Ger. ;  ASSBNIOO,  Sp.,  It.  The 
word  '  arsenic '  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  element  alone,  but  from  long  habit  it 
is  frequently  also  used  for  the  trioxide  (wkiie 
arsenic),  Asfi^  In  this  article  we  shall  apply  it 
only  to  the  element. 

Mist,  Geber  (in  the  8th  century)  was  probably 
aware  that  a  metal-like  substance  was  contained 
in  white  arsenic,  but  Albertus  Magnus  (in  the 
ISth  century)  was  the  first  to  state  this  distinctly. 
The  property  which  arsenic  possessed  of  render- 
ing  copper  white  was  well  known  to  the  al* 
chemists,  and  contributed  to  the  belief  in  the 
poesibili^  of  transmuting  the  latter  metal  into 
silver.  The  later  alchemists  regarded  arsenic  tm 
a  bastard  or  semi-metal ;  Brandt,  in  1778,  first 
proved  that  white  arsenic  (AsjO,)  was  produced 
by  its  combustion. 

Sources,  fye.  Arsenic  occurs  native  in  variont 
localities;  among  others,  at  Andreasbeig  in  tha 
Harz.  It  is  also  found  as  white  arsenic  (A»fi^ 
but  its  chief  ores  are  arsenical  iron*  FeAst  and 
FOfAs, ;  arsenical  pyrites  or  misplckel*  FeAsFe8|  j 
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aaoiical  nidcel,  NLUj  ^f^lgv*  AaA»  •^ 
orpnent*  AagSg.  SmrnQ  qmatitieB  of  usenic  alio 
oenr  in  nuBiy  other  minmls,  iron  pyritei  almost 
■IwajB  oontamiiig  it;  tzaoa  of  it  are  likewise 
present  ia  nearty  sll  mineral  waters 

iVp-  («)  On  the  large  scale.  The  mispickd 
(or  oCher  oce  employed)  is  poonded,  some  pieces 
of  iran  added  to  it»  and  the  mixture  modnately 
bested  by  a  fire,  catiier  in  eartlienware  tabes,  with 
sbeet-iroB  ones  so  attadied  to  them  that  half  of 
the  latter  are  inside  the  formeri  or,  instead  of 
tabes,  eartlienware  retorts  may  be  employed*  The 
inn  present  retains  the  sulphur,  and  the  arsenic 
sobtiings  into  the  iron  tube,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tsined  by  unrolling  the  latter.  The  reaction  is 
icpuMwitcd  by  the  following  equation : 

FeAsFeS,  -  2Fe8  +  As. 
The  commercial  product  thus  prepared  is  a  brittle 
oystaDine  mass,  witii  strong  metallic  lustre ;  in 
order  to  porify  it,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
ti^  of  powdered  charooal  and  re-sublimed. 

(h)  On  the  small  scale  it  is  prepared  by  sub- 
hBung  at  a  low  red  heat  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
white  arsenic  with  2  to  3  parti  of  black  flux  in  a 
HesBsn  crucible,  oyer  which  a  deep  empty  crucible 
or  esithenware  tube  is  luted,  to  receiTe  &e  metal ; 
the  receiver  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 
Charcoal  or  even  oil  may  be  substituted  for  black 
flax,  and  a  retort  of  hard  glass  may  be  used  in- 
itesd  of  a  cmcible.  Another  method  is  to  place 
2  dr.  of  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce  in  the 
■ealed  end  of  a  tube  of  hard  Bohemian  glass,  then 
fill  in  about  8  in.  of  dry  and  coarsely  powdered 
diareoal*  and  gradually  raise  the  latter  to  a  red 
heat.  After  this  the  trioxide  is  cautiously  sub- 
limed over  tibe  charcoal,  which  reduces  it,  the 
metellic  arsenic  collecting  at  the  cool  end  of  the 
tnbe.  A  gas  or  charcoal  furnace  similar  to  those 
ased  for  organic  analysis  should  be  employed,  and 
the  process  conducted  underneath  a  flue  with  a 
good  draughty  to  carry  off  any  fumes  that  may 
eKipe.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  should  be 
^Mseljr  dosed  with  a  cork  with  a  small    slit 

1ft  Xtb 

Bropt,  Arsenic  is  in  many  of  its  physical 
properties  metallic,  but  in  its  chemical  relations 
it  is  decidedly  non-metallic  or  negative.  It 
possesses  a  steel-grey  or  bluish-white  colour,  a 
highly  metallic  lustre,  and  a  crvstalline  texture 
(oyitilline  form,  rhombohedral;,  and  it  is  so 
brikle  as  to  be  easily  powdered  in  a  mortar.  Its 
ip.gr.  it  5-71  to  6*73  (but  two  amorphous  modifl- 
calions  of  it  can  be  prepared  whose  sp.  gr.  is  only 
4-71).  It  readily  sublimes  unaltered  in  the 
ahKnce  of  air,  without  fusion,  at  18(f—- 182''  C. 
(356^—860^  F.),  and  more  slowly  at  lower  temper- 
atom,  but  it  fuses  under  increased  pressure; 
wbeo  the  air  has  access,  it  is  oxidised  to  the  tri- 
<nide,  AsyO,.  At  a  higher  temperature,  in  open 
TOMels,  it  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  Its 
vapour  has  a  characteristic  garlic  odour.  It  is 
■lowly  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  boiling  water, 
but  may  be  preserved  unchanged  in  pure  cold 
filter;  it  laindly  tarnishes  in  moist  air,  a  black 
ftim  forming  on  its  surface.  Arsenic  is  readily 
osdised  by  nitric  acid,  and  also  by  concentrated 
niphuric  add  with  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide. 
It  eomUnes  with  most  of  the  metals  and  with 
virioos  non-metals.    In  general  chemical  proper- 


ties anenie  is  mort  nearly  allied  to  phoaphoms 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  antimony  on  the  other. 

Utew,  4^.  With  copper  it  forms  a  white  alloy 
(PAOKroKo);  and  it  is  added  to  some  other  alloys 
to  increase  their  whiteness,  hardness,  and  fusi- 
bility. A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  shot- 
metid  appears  to  assist  in  securing  a  perfectly 
spherical  form,  and  at  the  same  time  increases  the 
hardness  of  the  shot.  In  wiMeine,  it  is  only  used 
in  combination.  In  the  metallic  state  it  is  inert; 
but,  from  its  great  afllnity  for  oxygen,  it  rapidly 
becomes  oiidised  and  poiKmous;  and  hence  acts  as 
a  powerful  poison  when  swallowed,  or  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin.  Its  fumes  are  also  highly  poisonous. 
See  ABsmiouf  Acn>  (and  helow). 

For  detseUon  and  eiiimation,  see  below* 

Arsanie,  Oxidas  and  Oiy-adds  of.  Two  oxides 
of  arsenic  are  known,  vix.  the  trioxide  and  the 
pentoxide. 

Ananioua  (hdde,  or  Anantou  AnhydrUt, 
AsfOf.  Jfyn,  AB'ssiriouB  acid,  As'inrio,  Whitb 

A.  ;  ACIDB  ABSivUUX,  AXflBVIC  BIAirO,  OXTDB 

d'a.»  Fr.;  AxsBiaaBAUXB,  Ger.;  Absbitioo  bi- 
ABOO,  It. ;  A.  BLABOO,  Sp.  The  arsenic,  or  white 
arsenic,  of  the  shops.  The  formula  AMfi^  is  the 
true  molecular  formula  for  this  oxide,  but  it  will 
often  be  found  convenient— s.  ^.  in  equations— to 
refer  to  it  as  AS|Og. 

SaurcM  cmd  Pr§p.  Arsenic  trioxide  (commonly 
called  arsenic)  is  prepared  in  many  meiballurgical 
processes  by  the  roasting  of  arsemcal  ores.  The 
white  arsenic  of  commerce  is  largely  imported 
from  Germany,  where  it  is  obtained  (a)  at  Frei- 
berg in  Saxony,  as  a  by-product,  in  tne  roasting 
of  cobalt  ores  for  the  preparation  of  smalt ;  (ft) 
at  Altenborg  from  arsenical  pyrites  or  mispickel ; 
(e)  at  Reichenstein  from  native  arsenide  ox  iron ; 
and  (d)  in  the  Han.  The  crude  sublimate  ob- 
tained in  the  Freiberg  mines  contains  about  76% 
of  the  trioxide.  Large  quantities  are  also  manu- 
factured in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  from  the  roast- 
ing of  grey  copper  ore  and  tin  ore  containing 
arsenical  pyrit«s.  The  British  Arsenic  Works  in 
the  latter  county  are,  perhaps,  the  flnest  in  the 
world.  Formerly  the  usual  plan  was  to  roast  the 
powdered  ore  in  muffled  furnaces,  but  now  open 
roasters  are  supplanting  the  latter.  The  arsenic 
of  the  ore  is  converted  into  the  trioxide,  which 
escapes  as  vapour  (smelting-house  smoke),  and, 
passing  into  the  long  condensing  chambers 
(termed  poison  chambers),  is  deposited  in  the  pul- 
verulent state,  forming  the  flowers  of  arsenic  or 
rough  white  arsenic  of  the  smelters  (the  Q\ftm9kl, 
or  poison-flour,  of  the  Germans).  "  The  hearth  of 
such  an  open  furnace  is  about  4  metres  in  length 
and  about  2*8  metres  in  breadth,  and  in  it  900 
kilos  of  the  ore  can  be  roasted  at  once;  four 
charges  are  made  during  the  day,  and  the  white 
powder  which  comes  off  collects  in  long  under- 
ground passages  of  some  200  metres  in  length." 
.  .  .  "  Of  late  years  Oxland's  self-acting  cal- 
ciner  has  been  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
araenic  trioxide  from  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire 
ores.  This  furnace  consists  of  an  iron  tubCj  from 
3  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  80  feet  long,  set  at 
an  inclination  of  from  half  to  one  inch  per  foot,  this 
varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  The 
tube  is  heated  by  a  Are  placed  at  its  lower  end, 
whilst  at  Its  upper  it  is  placed  in  connection  with 


the  flnet  in  which  the  white  anenie  i*  depoaited. 
The  tube  ia  nude  to  rerolve  by  laitable  mftchineij 
st  the  rate  of  aboat  one  rerolalion  in  four  minntea, 
and  tbe  cmahed  ore  ia  admitted  in  a  reg^nlar  itraam 
tbroogb  a  feed-pipe  at  the  hack  end  of  tJie  tube. 
Gheat  eooaomj  c£  fuel  is  effected  by  this  famaee ; 
indeed,  if  properly  worked  with  a  g^Md  ore,  the 
heat  of  combnataon  of  (he  inlphnr  and  arsenic  ia 
itaalf  inffldent  to  cany  on  the  prooeaa.  One  inch 
cylinder  turni  oat  upward*  of  twen^-Bve  tons  of 
ore  per  diem,  and  the  caluned  proaact  cootaina 
leM  than  0-S%  of  anenie "  (_SotBOt  and  Seior- 
Ummer'i  '  Chemiatry,'  vol.  i). 

Part  of  the  arsenic  la^oitde  comea  into  the 
market  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder, 
and  the  reat  a>  anenie  glass  of  amorphoos  arsenic, 
ohtuned  from  the  former  {when  it  ia  not  white 
enough  to  be  aold)  by  reoublimation  in  suitable 
iron  pota  Or  other  iron  TeBsels.  It  then  forma  a 
•emi-tranaparait  Titreoas  cake,  which  (gradually 
becomes  onaque  and  of  snowy  whiteneaa  by  ex- 
posnre  to  we  air,  and  at  length  aoquirea  a  more 
or  leas  pnlvemlent  appearanoe  on  tbe  sortace. 

In  Silesia  the  crude  arsenioui  anhydride  ob- 
tuned  from  anenical  pyrites  is  reflned  by  lab- 
limation  aa  follows : — For  tliis  pnrpoae  tbe  eaat- 


iron  veaaela  (a)  are  employed.  Upon  these  are 
placed  iron  ringa  or  oollus  (i,  c.  d)  and  a  hood 
((),  commnnicmting  1^  means  of  tubes  with  a 
series  of  chambers,  of  which  the  first  onlv  is 
•bowD  in  i.  The  flanges  of  the  caat-iion  coUara 
and  all  other  joints  having  been  tborooghly  luted, 
tbe  Am  is  lighted  and  the  heat  ao  increased  aa  to 
cause  tbe  semi-fuuon  of  the  arsenions  anhydride, 
which,  ttta  cooling,  exhibita  a  peculiarly  porce- 
hun-like  af^eannce,  being  at  Srat  aa  transparent 
asglaaa. 

To  obl^n  the  trioiide  pure,  two  sabliniations 
are  necewary.  Farther,  care  mmit  be  taken 
daring  tbe  hnting  that  none  of  it  becomes  re- 
duced to  metallic  arsenic,  which  would  nut  only 
darken  the  colour  of  the  araenic  glaaa,  hat  would 


abo  tona  a  fnsihle  alloy  witb  the  iion  of  tba  potai, 
and  thus  destroy  them.  If  this  occois,  tbim  tri- 
oiide tbeo  hlU  into  tbe  furnace  and  escapca  ir*~ 
the  air,  thus  forming'  a  contiaoal  lonroe  of  *  " 
to  the  workmen  (Jlosao*  and  Sotorlmaa 
dt.}. 


the  second  uptHi  keeping;  the  t. ..  ,  . 

spedal  conditions  for  its  prepaiation.  As  obteinad 
l^  careful  ■nblimationj  or  by  cooling  a  boiling 
aqueous  solufian,  tbe  trioiide  is  usnally  obtailMd 
Id  trauspannt  regolar  octahedia  <flg.  1),  aone- 
tdmes— though   rarely— in    tetnhedia    (fig.    ftf. 


When  pnpared  on  the  Urge  scale  it  forms  large, 
glassy,  colourless  or  yeUovish-white,  tianspaient 
or  semi-transparent  euies  or  porcelain-lika  maaars 
(ritreous  arsenions  anhydride,  gbudal  a>  a.),  wtudi 
•oon  become  opaque  on  thmr  eitemal  snr^aoe,  ajid 
often  friable  and  powdery.  It  volatiliaea  at  aboot 
218°  C,  forming  a  ooloorless  vapour,  aad  it  ia 
odouriess  both  in  the  golid  state  and  in  that  of 
notour  (of  coune,  when  heated  with  eath<maMoaB 
matter  it  ia  redurad,  and  then  the  vaponrs  (mall 
of  gariic.  SeeAsaaMic).  It  tast«*fa&tl]rawaai^ 
with  a  alight  acidity  and  astringency,  which  ia 
not  perceived  until  some  minnlH  after  it  ha*  baen 
■wallowed.  It  ia  sparingly  soluhle  in  water  (tbe 
opaque  variety  dinolvee  in  80  parts  of  watts:  at 
16°  C.  and  in  T'78  parts  at  100°  C. ;  the  toana- 
paiaot  variety  in  108  paria  at  U"  C,  and 
in  OS  part*  at  100°  C),  and  slighUy  in  al- 
cohol j  ita  aqueous  solution  reddena  litmna. 
Hydrochloric  acid  diaaalvea  it  readily  (forming 
the  trichloride),  and  alkalies  also  (forming  alka- 
line arsenitee)  ;  it  ia  therefore  on  the  one  hand  a 
banc,  and  on  tbe  other  an  acidic  oxide.  Organic 
matter  generally  impedea  ita  solution  (bat  glycer- 
ine dissolves  la^  ).  Arsenic  trioiide  acts  both 
as  a  redudng  and  as  an  oxidising  agent.  It 
reduces  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  being  itadf 
oxidised  to  arsenic  add,  and  it  oxidise*  carhoo, 
salphar,&c.,when  heated  with  theaa  bodies.  Tbe 
sp.  gr.  varies  from  8'5  (lowest  opaque  variety)  to 
S-B  (highest  transparent  variety) . 

AntniouAtidandtheAiaanltei.  Thetnietri- 
hasic  araenions  add,  the  formula  of  which  woold 
be  H,AsO,  (thus;  AbO,  -f-  8H^  "  2H,A>0,). 
has  never  been  obtained  pare.  When  a  aolatifm 
of  the  trioiide  in  wat^  (which  may  be  looked 
0]^  aa  a  solution  of  tbe  add)  is  evaporated,  the 
trioxide  itself  remuns  behind.  Ita  aalb,  however, 
— the  antnilM — are  stable  enough,  and  several 
series  of  them  are  known.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  tbe  ortho-arsenitee,  a.g.  silver  ortho. 
arsenite,  AgiAsOg ;  and  the  mets-arsenitea,  ».  g, 
potassium  met-anenite,  KAsOr  He  arsenite*  of 
the  alkali  metals  are  soluhle  In  water,  those  of  the 
otiier  metals  insoluble  in  water  but  readily  sol  able 
in  acids.  The  soluble  arsenitee  act  a*  very  power- 
ful pdsons.    See  Dhs  o>  Axbihic  ni  llBDIom. 

TVo  of  them  m^  be  mentionad  here. 
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or  fiC«lO»AiU)^isobteiii€d  by  predpiUtiiig  ft  «lt 
of  copper  witn  Tfteniteof  potMinqm,  or  with  mnea- 
MB  Mid  and  ft  mflcieat  qnanfti^  of  ammooift 
to  oMitaliw  tiM  free  ftcid  preaent.  It  is  ft  light 
ptm.  ptedpitftte,  and  has  been  wed  a*  ft  eoloor* 
ia^  matter  eren  for  ■weetmeata. 

'  Cepper>   better   kaown   aa 
or  Imp0rial  Orm»f 

whiek  »  vinch  vaed  as  ft  pigment  on  ftcooimt  of 
Hi  ^iendid  graen  ookmr,  ia  ynptatd  on  the 
luge  scale  bj  boUing  together  anenic  trioxide, 
oprie  aeetftte  (rerdigru),  and  water.    See  Ajmb- 

nCAL  PieiCKHTS. 

n^  fT,  amd  DeteetUm  mad  Bgimaium  of 
Anmk  TriundB  amd  Os  ArtemiM. 

••  P»T  TB8TB.  1.  When  ft  minate  qoftntity 
rfmnie  trioxide  ia  introdnoed  into  ft  sniftU  anb- 
IiB>ti<n  tube,  dosed  at  one  end  (ftbout  8  cm.  long 
ad  7  Bun.  intemftl  diftmeter),  and  the  tnbe 
cntiouly  heated  orer  a  JNimm  gaa-bnmer  or 
"Piit  haip»  tte  trioxide  niblimes»  the  snbUmftte 
oflMting  on  the  cooler  part  of  ^e  tube.  This, 
vhoi  eiamined  with  ft  good  pocket  lena,  ia  f  oond 
to  conrist  of  spuUing  octidiedral  crystals  (see 
<^.)*    JMe.'^Ii  it  mteiUial,  hiM^fot  ikii  amd 


(MAgaified.) 

/or  all  the  other  drp  tetts  i»  which  tmbea  on  UMd, 
that  the  mside  of  the  tube  shall  be  onite  clean, 
^«.  free  from  solid  partieles,  before  beat  is  ap* 
P^;  ihoiild  ftny  be  aeen  adhering,  they  must  be 
^"dvdly  cleaned  oat  by  means  of  ft  spiral  of  filter 
P>per,  learing  the  ndes  of  the  tube  perfectly 
^ngl^t.  The  oommon  plan  is  to  introduce  the 
nixum  through  ft  small  paper  funnel  or  tube 
*rtemporised  for  the  purpose. 

2.  U  s  little  trioxide  (a)  be  introduced  into  the 
P^ted  end  of  ft  drawn-out  lublimfttion  tube  (of 
'^"^  the  wme  length  as  given  above ;  see  sf^r.). 


■nd  s  f 6v  fragments  oi  recently  ignited  charcoal 
(6)  be  pQihed  down  the  tnbe  to  within  ft  short 


distance  of  («),  and  first  the  chftrooal  and  then  the 
trioxide  heated  to  redneas,  ft  mirror  of  raetftUic 
ftrsenic  will  form  ftt  (s),  owing  to  the  reduction  of 
the  trioiide  by  the  red*hot  charcoftL  NoU, — If 
the  chftrcoftl  be  not  properly  ignited,  it  mey  give 
off  ft  cftrbonftoeons  sublimate,  which  mfty  poasibly 
be  mistaken  for  anenic ;  ft  blank  test»  therefore^ 
should  first  be  made. 

8.  Thii  last  test  mfty  be  performed  somewhat 
differently  by  intimately  mixing  the  powdered 
trioxide  (or  aay  lolid  arsenic  compound)  with 
ftbout  8  or  4  timea  its  weight  of  ft  snitftble  re- 
ducing mixture  (s.5.  ft  mixture  of  sodic  bicftrbon- 
ftte  and  potassic  cyanide;  sodic  bicarbonate  and 
charcoftl;  potassic  ferrocyanide  dried  at  10(f ; 
calcined  bitartrftte  of  potaah;  freahly  ignited 
charcoal),  hringing  this  into  the  bottom  of  ft 
subliming  tube,  snd  filling  in  on  the  top  of  it 
some  more  of  the  reducing  mixture  slone.  On 
stron^y  heftting  first  the  top  portion  and  then 
the  anenicftl  mixture,  ft  sublimate  of  metallic 
arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tube.    The  annexed  sngmving  shows  ft  number 
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s.  The  anaaiad  wxtiirs. 
I,  Aneniesl  rinf . 

of  different  forms  of  tubes  which  sre  snitftble  for 
use,  lesving  out  of  account  Boss's,  which  spplies 
to  test  2.  The  pUtin  tube  of  the  engraving  is 
just  as  good  as  any  other.  Note, — The  reducing 
mixtures  should  be  csrefuUy  dried  before  nae,  as, 
when  they  sre  moitt,  steam  is  given  off  snd  the 
delicacy  of  the  teat  is  grefttly  impsired.  The 
best  Applied  should  be  gentle  at  first*  snd  merely 
suiBcient  to  expel  sny  adhering  moisture  from  the 
mixture  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  (any 
moisture  can  be  conveniently  sucked  up  by  ft 
spiral  of  filter  psper),  after  which  the  upper 
portion  of  the  mixture  should  be  strongly  heated, 
and  then  the  bulb  or  bottom  of  the  tube  exposed 
to  the  full  flame.  After  the  operation  is  com- 
plete, the  bulb  or  lower  part  of  the  tube  b 
usuftUy  removed  by  ft  file,  and  the  portion  con- 
tftining  the  deposit  hermeticftUy  seftfed,  when  it 
may  1^  preserved,  unftltered,  for  ftny  length  of 
time,  reftdy  to  be  produced  as  evidence  if  required, 
should  a  judicial  case  be  involved  in  it. 

This  test  is  usually  regarded  as  decisive,  as  we 
here  actually  obtain  the  arsenic  in  a  solid  form, 
recognisable  by  the  most  unequivocal  characters. 

The  metallic  ring  is  proved  to  bo  arsenical  by 
the  properties  and  tests  which  are  partly  detuled 
below  and  partly  under  '  Marsh's  test'  for  arsenic. 
Should  it  be  imperfectly  formed  or  masked  by 
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decomposed  organic  matter,  the  portion  of  the 
tnhe  which  contains  it  may  be  cut  off  with  a  file, 
next  coarsely  powdered,  then  reintroduced  with 
more  reducing  mixture  into  another  tube,  and  the 
exposure  to  heat  repeated. 

The  characteristics  most  simple  and  well- 
marked  are : 

(a)  The  volatility  of  the  deposit  when  heated, 
which  is  shown  by  its  escaping  from  the  hotter 
portion  of  the  tube  and  condensing  on  the  cooler 
part  higher  up. 

(fi)  Its  conversion  into  minute  octahedral  crys- 
tals of  arsenious  anhydride,  when  repeatedly  chased 
up  and  down  the  tube  by  the  cautious  application 
of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  first  to  one  part  and 
then  to  another.  The  character  of  these  crystals 
with  respect  to  volatility,  lustre,  transparency, 
and  form  is  so  exceedingly  well  marked  that  a 
practised  eye  may  safely  identify  them,  though 
their  weight  should  not  exceed  the  yj^th  or  even 
the  -thi^^  V^^  ^^  '^  grain.  A  pocket  lens  is  here 
serviceable.  The  form  of  the  crystals  b  very 
evident  with  a  microscope  of  4  powers.  Oxide  of 
antimony  never  forms  octahedra,  but  only  prisms. 

4.  "  If  arsenious  acid  or  one  of  its  compounds  is 
exposed  on  charcoal  to  the  reducing  flame  of  the 
blowpipe,  a  highly  characteristic  garlic  odour  is 
emitted,  more  especially  if  some  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added.  This  odour  has  its  origin  in  the  re- 
duction and  re-oxidation  of  the  arsenic,  and 
enables  us  to  detect  very  minute  quantities.  This 
test,  however,  like  all  oUiers  based  upon  the  mere 
indications  of  the  sense  of  smell,  cannot  be  im- 
plicitly relied  on"  (I¥e9enius*a  *  Qualitative  Ana- 
lysis ').  Great  care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  not 
to  inhale  much  of  these  fumes. 

b,  Wbt  Tbbtb.  1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produces  in  solutions  of  arsenic  trioxide  or  the 
arsenites,  which  have  been  acidified  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  the 
trisulphide,  As^S^  which  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
(and  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated)  hvdro- 
chloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  yellow  sulphide  of 
ammonium  (difference  from  cadmium  sulphide) ; 
soluble  also  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium (difference  from  the  sulphides  of  antimony 
and  tin).  Or,  speaking  generally,  this  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
alkaline  sulphides.  In  pure  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  trioxide  or  of  neutral  alkaline  arsenites,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  only  g^ves  a  yellow  colour- 
ation.   Alkaline  solutions  are  not  precipitated. 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  (free 
from  chlorides)  yields  with  ammonio-argentic 
nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver-arsenite, 
AggAsO,;  with  a  solution  of  ammonio-cupric 
siSphate  it  gives  a  grass-green  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  copper,  2CuO,As30|.  In  the  second 
case  the  arsenic  solution  need  not  be  free  from 
chlorides ;  too  much  of  the  cupric  solution  must 
not  be  used,  otherwise  its  blue  colour  would 
obscure  the  green  of  the  precipitate.  When  only 
very  small  quantities  of  arsenic  are  present,  the 
precipitates  must  have  time  given  them  to  fall. 

The  ammonio-argentic  nitrate  is  made  by  adding 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  to  a  strong  one  of  silver 
nitrate  until  the  brown  oxide  of  silver — at  first 
precipitated — ^is  almost  re-dissolved,  and  then 
fllterhig. 


The  ammonio-cnpric  sulphate  is  made  in  tbe 
same  manner  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  till  the  bluiaih-wliito 
precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is  nearly  le-disaolved. 

8.  SsiuBch's  Tett,    This  test  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  when  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide  one 
quarter  or  one  sixth  of  its  volume  of  pwre  hydxo* 
chloric  acid  and  a  perfectly  clean  slip  of  copper 
foil  (free  from  arsenic)  are  added,  and  the  wlfole 
boiled  in  a  test-tube  or  small  basin,  an  iron-grey 
metallic  film  is  deposited  on  the  copper,  even  in 
very  dilute  solutions;  when  this  film  increases  in 
thickness  it  peels  off  in  black   scales.     If  the 
coated  copper,  after  washing  off  the  free  acid,  is 
heated  wiiSi  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  film  peels 
off  from  the  copper  and  separates  in  the  f omi  of 
minute  spangles;  these  consist,  not  of  anenic 
itself,  but  of  an  arsenide  of  copper.    Again,  if  the 
coated  copper  (or  scales)  be  washed  with  distilled 
water,  dried  by  pressing  between  folds  of  filter- 
paper  and  heated  in  a  subliming  tube,  minnte 
octahedral  crystals  of  arsenic  trioxide  will  be 
obtained,     "it  is  only  after  the  presenoe  of 
arsenic  in  the  alloy  has  been  fully  demonstnted 
that  this  reaction  can  be  considered  a  deciaive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  that  metal,  as  antimony 
and  other  metals  will  under  the  same  circom- 
stances  also  precipitate  in  a  similar  mannmr  npon 
copper"  (Freseniut). 

NoU.  The  following  process,  suggested  by 
Professor  Abel,  enables  one  to  test  quickly  whether 
copper  foil,  &c.,  is  or  is  not  free  nom  arsenic : — 
"  Boil  together  equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  per> 
chloride  of  iron  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
while  boiling  introduce  the  slip  of  copper,  polished. 
If  arsenic  is  present  it  is  speedily  indicated  by  a 
black  deposit  on  the  copper.  H  the  metal  is 
pure,  its  red  colour  becomes  more  strongly 
marked.  All  the  ordinary  copper  foil,  wire,  and 
eauze  may  thus  be  proved  to  contain  arsenic" 
(<  Taylor  on  Poisons,'  8rd  ed.  p.  320). 

MartVt  Test.  If  to  a  neutral  solution  of 
arsenic  trioxide  or  any  of  its  compounds,  or  of 
arsenic  compounds  generally,  a  little  pure  Binc» 
water,  and  dilute  sulphuric  add  be  added,  the 
arsenic  present  will  be  evolved — along  with  excess 
of  hydrogen — in  the  form  of  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen, AsHy  just  as  antimonious  compounds  give, 
under  similar  circumstances,  antimoniuretted  hy- 
drogen, SbHs.  By  means  of  this  test  it  is  possi- 
ble to  detect  the  most  minute  traces  boUi  of 
arsenic  and  of  antimony ;  the  test  is  not  only  ex- 
cessively delicate,  but  it  is  also  easy  to  carry  ont. 

The  subjoined  engraving  shows  the  form  of 
apparatus  required.  a  is  a  small  generating 
fiask ;  b.  a  funnel  tube,  the  lower  end  of  whi^ 
must  be  well  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in 
a/  and  c  a  drying  tube  filled  with  small  pieces 
of  chloride  of  oilcium,  and  having  a  loose  plug  of 
cotton  wadding  at  either  end  to  prevent  the 
chloride  from  falling  out.  <{  is  a  plain  glass  tnbe 
of  about  7  mm.  internal  diameter  (pretenhly 
made  of  difficultly  fusible  Bohemian  glass,  not  of 
lead  glass),  which  may  either  be  uniform  in 
diameter  throughout,  or  be  somewhat  constricted 
— by  means  of  tiie  blow-pipe— at  one  or  two  points, 
as  shown  in  enj^,  /  towaords  its  end  it  is  bent  at 
right  angles,  the  orifice  at  s  being  a  very  small 
one*    The  corks  and  the  joints  must,  of  coune.  be 


t^f*^  HfC^i,  and  tha  indi»-rnbber  taUng  nted  I  nach  liiic,  nilphtiric  add,  and  wmtar  >kae  MwQl 
t»  tba  liUcr  (bUck  tobiiig  for  cboioe)  ih«1d  be  b«  afterwirdi  reqnirod  in  the  actaml  toting,  uid 
pwioDlj  boiled  in  a  lolatiini  of  (Oda.  the  pnaence  or  abaeace  of  UMnlc  and  watinKiDT 

IV  appuato*  having  been  fitted  np,  the  next    in  tbem  demotutratod  in  the  roanoer  about  '     ' 
te  do  it  to  teat  the  larioai  reairenta  fi>r  their    deacribed.    Hw  line  and 
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reagentafortbeir  deacribed.  Hw  line  and  acid  baTiDg  been  fannd 
freedmi  from  anenie  and  andoMnijp.  to  be  pore,  the  teat  ia  made  a*  follow* : — A  little 
' '  "  therefore  made  with  aa  ■  mter  and  a  few  piece*  of  tine  being  placed  in  a. 


filote  nlpliaric  a<ad  ia  nm  in  through  the  fannel, 
vliea  the  erolntion  of  hjdiogen  oomtnencea; 
iboold  thii  BTolation  not  be  bruk  enoogh,  the 
•d£daD  (^  a  few  dtopt  of  a  aolntion  of  platioic 
(hloridt  or  copper  talphate  will  nuke  it  fo.  After 
tbi  gaa  haa  come  off  for  a  few  mioitt«a,  and  the 
ilanTci  jndgca  that  all  air  hat  been  driren  ant  of 
iW  qiparataa.  the  anenie  or  antJmonv  aoluCion  ia 
lu  in  throngh  the  funnel  I,  and  tbe  eacaping 
jelot  hjdrogen  gai  lit  at  e.  ( ^o(«. —Cnleai  the 
•irhMbeen  drirenont,  an  eiploaion  will  follow  ou 
^rtr^S  a  light  to  «.  and  tbe  whole  apparatni 
*31  probably  be  ahattered,  not  to  mention  the 
piBnble  danger  to  tbe  eipeiimenter.  It  ia  ad«ii- 
tHe  to  wnp  a  jnece  of  chith  round  the  Saak  be- 
tat  lundling;  the  ga«.) 

Tia  araenic  or  antimoaT  will  now  be  evolved  aa 
UMBinretted  or  antimoninretted  bjdrogen,  along  i 
•itb  the  eioeaa  of  bjdrt^en  itaelf,  and  can  be  de- 
laded  in  the  two  foUowing  way*  :  ' 

t.  An;  point  of  the  evolation  tube — >ay  r — !■  I 
■liMgly  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  JSaaHi  burner 
01  ^rit  lamp  (csre  being  taken  that  the  heat  be 
|U  •»  gnat  aa  to  cau*e  the  glaa*  to  aoften  maeli, 
jf  at  all),  when,  if  anenie  be  preaent  in  tbe  eacap- 
»g  gai.  a  black  metallic  mirror  will  form  in  the 
tabe  a  tkort  dMamcn  la  J^onl  of  the  point  of 
iMting;  wherea*,  in  thq  oaie  of  antimony,  the 
>iiTDr  will  be  almort  oeer  tk/il  point  (antimoay 
bong  the  leia  volatile  of  the  two}.  In  thia  way, 
■Wd  there  be  more  Oian  a  mere  trace  of  tbe 
■Ktal,  tariona  depoiita  can  be  got  by  besting  the 
tabe  at  different  pointa.  The  araemcal  mirror  is 
oft  darker  and  leaa  ailveiy-white  hne  than  that 
podnced  hj  antimony,  and  it  can  further  be  dia- 
'■xgniihed  from  the  latter  bf  the  eaae  with  which 
H  may  1ie  diaaipated  on  heating  it  in  a  current  of 
lijdii^gaa. 

2-  A  (mall   porcelain  baiin  or  erncible  lid, 


which  moat  be  cold,  la  depreaaed  for  a  moment 

over  the  flame  at  t,  to  that  the  latter  la  ipread 
out  boriiontally  over  ita  anrface.  Thia  mnit  be 
done  repeatedly,  but  only  for  a  lecond  at  a  time, 
and  the  porcelain  ibonld  not  be  allowed  to  get 
very  hot.  Shonld  arKnic  or  antimony  be  preaent, 
email  brown  to  black  italna  wilt  be  depodted  on 
tbe  poTcelun.  The  itaini  produced  by  araenlc 
are  browniih  or  brown  tab- black,  and  with  a  high 
metallic  loatre,  tbo*e  of  antimony  being  darker 
and  almoat  Initreleaa.  It  ii  not,  however,  aafe  to 
attempt  to  diacriminate  between  tbem  by  their 
appearance  alonf,  but  thii  can  be  d<Hie  with  tbe 
utmott  facility  by  touching  each  itain  with  a 
drop  of  a  freah  aqueoui  lolution  of  bleaching 
powder,  made  with  cold  water,  when  thoae  of 
anenie  will  immediately  dinolve,  the  antimony 
■taini  remaining  unaflcc<«d,  A  totution  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  aodium  (prepared  by  adding  the  requi- 
iit«  amount  of  iodic  carbonate  to  the  aolatiun  ^ 
bleaching  powder,  and  filtering  off  the  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  lime)  ii  preferable  to  one  of 
bleaching  powder  itaelf.  The  above  teita  (1  and 
2)  onght  alwayt  to  be  made  together.  They 
enable  u»  to  di>tingui«li  with  certainty  between 
araenic  and  antimony  itaiaa,  but  they  will  often 
fail  to  detect  artenic  in  prcaeneo  of  antimonj.  In 
caaei  of  thii  kind  the  following  proceaa — aa  given 
by  tVewniu.  in  hia  •  Qualitative  Analyiia  ■— ■'  will 
'   re>t  all  pusatble  doubt  aa  to  the 


IT  absence  of  ai 


Heat  the  long  tube,  through  which  the  gaa 
to  be  tested  ia  paHing,  to  redneu  in  aeveral  parte, 
Co  produce  diitinct  metallic  mirron;  then  trana- 
mit  through  tbe  tube  a  very  weak  itream  of  diy 
■nlphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  heat  tbe  metallic 
mirron,  proceeding  from  the  outer  towarda  the 
inner  border.  If  araenic  alone  ii  preaent,  yellow 
tennlphide  of  araenlc  ia  formed  inaide  the  tube; 
13 
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if  antimony  alone  is  present,  orange-red  or  black 
tersolphide  of  antimony  is  produced ;  and  if  the 
mirror  consists  of  both  metals,  the  two  snlphides 
appear  side  by  side,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic — ^as 
the  more  volatile — lying  invariably  before  the 
sulphide  of  antimony.  If  you  now  transmit  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  tube  contfdning 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  or  the  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, or  both  sulphides  together,  without  apply- 
ing heat,  no  alteration  will  take  place  if  sulphide 
of  arsenic  alone  is  present,  even  though  the  gas 
be  transmitted  through  the  tube  for  a  consider- 
able time.  If  sulphide  of  antimony  alone  is  pre- 
sent, this  will  entirely  disappear;  .  .  .  and  if 
both  sulphides  are  present,  the  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony will  immediately  vanish,  whilst  the  yellow 
sulphide  of  arsenic  will  remain.  If  a  small- 
quantity  of  ammonia  is  now  drawn  into  the  tube, 
tile  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  dissolved,  and  may  thus 
be  readily  disting^shed  from  sulphur  which  may 
have  separated.  My  personal  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  infallibility  of  these  combined 
tests  for  the  detection  of  arsenic." 

An  experienced  observer  can  detect  the  dif- 
ference in  appearance  between  a  flame  of  hy- 
drogen alone,  and  one  of  hydrogen  containing 
(an  appreciable  quantity  of)  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen,  the  latter  having  a  slightly  violet  colour; 
when  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  is  present,  the 
flame  acquires  a  bluish  tinge.  Both  gases  being 
intensely  poisonous,  the  experiments  just  described 
should  be  conducted  in  an  acid  chamber  with  a 
good  draught;  and  only  very  minute  quantitieB 
of  arsenic  and  antimony  compounds  should  be 
worked  with.  The  theory  of  the  formation  of 
arseniuretted  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen,  and 
of  the  production  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony 
mirrors,  is  extremely  simple.  The  arsenic  tri- 
oxide  (for  example)  is  reduced  by  the  nascent 
hydrogen  from  the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  thus : 

As^O,  +  6H,  a  2AsH, + 3H,0. 
When  the  tube  through  which  the  gis  passes  is 
strongly  heated,  or  when  the  escaping  jet  is 
kindled,  the  arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  decom- 
posed into  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  the  arsenic  being 
deposited  either  on  a  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  or 
on  the  cold  porcelain. 

Laeeaigmt^e  Teet  (adopted  by  the  French 
Academy).  This  consists  in  passing  the  gas, 
generated — as  in  Marsh's  test — in  the  suspected 
liquid,  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(see  engr^.  When  arsenic  is  present,  black  floe- 
cnli  of  metallic  silver  are  deposited,  and  arsenious 
acid  remains  in  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  some  arsenide  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor, 
treated  with  ammonia,  will  now  give  a  charac- 
teristic yellow  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  silver;  or 
a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  cautiously 
added  to  precipitate  anv  remaining  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  the  liquid,  after  filtration,  tested  for 
arsenic  either  in  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  or  by  any 
of  the  liquid  tests;  or  it  may  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  its  arsenious  acid  will  be  converted 
into  arsenic  acid  by  the  nitric  acid  present,  and 
this  will  then  be  found  to  give  the  usual  brick- 
red  precipitate  of  arseniate  of  silver  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  that  metal. 

Anenlo  Peatoxide,  AsjO^.      Syn,    Absbn^io 

OZISB,  ABSBH'iC   AITHTDBIDB,   ANHTDBOTTS   AB'- 


SBKIO  AOID,  Abs'eNIO  ACID  ;  AOIDTTX  ABSKJUCUM, 
L.  ;ACII>B  ABSiwiQUB,  Fr.;    AB8BNBAVBB,    Qcx^ 

Mol.  wt.  unknown. 


a.  Bottle  oontaining  dilate  salpharie  add,  xinc,  and 
peeted  fluid. 
h.  Funnel  for  tupplTiiig  the  bolUe  with  add. 

0.  c.  Supports. 

d.  Tube  filled  with  asbestos. 

e.  Bent  tube  to  convey  the  liberated  gas. 

/.  Glass  ressel  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sQrer. 

Prep,  and  Prop,  Unlike  phosphorus,  metallic 
arsenic  bums  in  the  air  only  to  the  trioxide.  Tfao 
pentoxide  is  prepared  by  heating  arsenic  acid 
(which  see)  to  a  moderate  temperature,  when  it  is 
left  behind  as  a  white  porous  mass,  thus : 

2H,As04  »  As^Ot  +  8H,0. 

It  absorbs  water  from  the  ur,  with  the  formaUon 
of  the  acid,  H3ASO4  +  H3O,  and  dissolves  slowly — 
but  to  a  considerable  extent — in  water.  Wlien 
heated  to  a  temperature  above  low  redness  it 
melts,  giving  off  oxygen  and  leaving  the  tri- 
oxide. It  is  readily  reduced  on  heating  with 
charcoal,  &c. 

The  Axs'enle  Acids. 

Ortho-arsenic  Acid,    H8ASO4,  or   AsO(OH),. 

8tfn,  ACIDUM  ABSBN^IOTJIC,  L.;  AOIDB  ABS^KIQUB, 

¥t.  ;  Abbbnbaitbb,  Oer. 

Prep,  (a)  On  the  large  scale,  by  warming 
arsenic  trioxide  with  nitric  acid. 

(6)  On  the  small  scale  the  following  propor- 
tions may  be  used : 

1.  Arsenious  acid,  in  fine  powder,  2  parts ;  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  6  parts ;  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  part;  mix  in  a  flask  or  tubulated  retort,  and 
digest,  with  heat,  until  solution  is  complete ;  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear  portion  and  evaporate  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup. 

2.  Dissolve  arsenious  acid  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  when  the  solution  is  cold  add  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
until  red  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved ;  then  pro- 
ceed as  before. 

The  arsenic  acid  of  commerce  is  a  thick  liquid 
of  1*2  sp.  gr.  It  deposits,  when  cooled,  trans- 
parent crystals  of  the  formula  2H3A1O4  +  HjO. 
These  melt  at  100°  C,  giving  off  water,  and 
leaving  the  anhydrous  ortho-arsenic  acid,  HjAbO^, 
as  a  crystalline  powder.  Arsenic  acid  has  an  un- 
pleasant metallic  taste,  and  is  poisonous,  thoo^ 
not  so  poisonous  as  arsenious  acid.  Heated  to 
180°  C,  ortho-arsenic  acid  loses  water,  going  into 
FYBO-ABBBino  ACID,  YL^ksfi-n  while  this  latter 
loses  more  water  at  200°,  yielding  MBTA-ASSKiao 
ACID,  HAsOg,  thus : 
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R^kafij'Kfi  =  SUAsO,. 

Both  ^  ktter  acids  diaflolve  in  water  with  the 
erdatioii  of  heat,  going  thereby  into  the  ortho- 
ukb  (cf.  the  Phosphobio  acidb). 

Anenistaa  or  ▲nwnitea  (only  the  ortho- 
mcnatei  need  be  mentioned  here).  Prep.  Most 
of  the  metallie  arseniates  may  be  formed  by  add- 
ing a  lolation  of  a  solnble  salt  of  the  metal  to 
nother  of  an  alkaline  arseniate,  as  long  as  a  pre- 
epitate falls;  this  is  then  collected,  washed,  and 
dned.  ^  The  alkaline  arsoiiates  may  be  prepared 
by  iddmg  ^e  base  or  its  carbonate  to  a  solution 
d  the  arid  until  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  and  then 
enporating  and  crystallising. 

iVo^.,  ^e.  The  arseniates  of  the  alkalies  are 
wkble  in  water;  those  of  the  alkaline  earth  and 
0^  metals  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
■<JdB.^  They  are  isomorphons  with  the  corre- 
^ODding  phosphates. 

2fe*<t  /or.  1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not 
precipitate  either  alkaline  or  neutral  solutions, 
ipd  in  acidified  solutions — in  the  eold— it  gives 
nse  to  no  precipitate  at  first.  On  long  standing, 
hovem,  reduction  to  arsenious  acid  takes  place, 
with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  then  trisnlphide 
of  a»eoic  b  precipitated.  At  a  temperature  of 
?0P  C.  a  yellow  precipitate  of  the  pentasulphide, 
^%S^  is  pnxlneed  (see  Fresenius's  '  Qualitative 
Analysis'). 

2.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  an 
jneniate  gives  a  highly  characteristic  reddish- 
■wwn  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver,  AggAsOf ; 
the  mlation  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid 
ud  chlorides. 

3.  Sulphate  of  copper  produces  no  precipi- 
titein  an  aqueous  aolution  of  arsenic  acid.  On 
•AKng  an  alkali,  a  greenish-blue  precipitate  of 
wraatc  of  copper  is  formed,  which  dissolves 
is  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  a  pale  blue 
hqnid. 

4.  If  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  or  a  soluble 
*fMBate,  a  clear  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
BtziB,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  excess  of  am- 
Mia  is  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  mag- 
Qcriam-ammoninm    arsenate    is    produced    (cf. 

TMH  job  OBTHO-PH08FH0BI0  ACID). 

&•  If  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  treated  with 
nlphnrons  acid  and  boiled  for  a  short  time,  it  is 
'^ced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  may  be  tested 
^  >■  sneh. 

^  6.  Heated  with  charcoal,  or  any  suitable  reduc- 
^  mixture  in  a  subliming  tube,  the  acid  and  its 
■^ts  are  reduced,  giving  rise  to  a  garlic-like 
Mow  (cf.  test  No.  3  for  the  trioxide). 

Annie,  Ihlogm  Salts  of. 

Anenie  Tribro'mide,  AsBr,.  Syn,  Tibbso'- 
«n»  OJ  iBSBVio,  Sbsquibbo'hidb  o»  a.; 
Amo'ici  bbomi'dttic,  L.  Prep.  1.  Add  me- 
^c  arwnic,  in  powder,  cautiously  and  in  very 
"Mil  quantity  at  a  time,  to  pure  bromine,  con- 
tained in  a  vessel  set  in  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture, 
mitil  light  ceases  to  be  emitted ;  then  cautiously 
toI  mto  a  well-cooled  receiver. 

2.  Powdered  metallic  arsenic  is  added  to  a 
■Ration  of  1  part  of  bromine  in  2  parts  of  carbon 
h«nlphide  until  the  solution  becomes  colourless. 
^m  bromine  and  arsenic  are  added  alternately 
Qitil  ttie  colour  of  the  first  disappears ;  the  liquid 


is  poured  off  clear,  and  the  bisulphide  allowed  to 
evaporate  spontaneously. 

Prop.,  Jj^e.  Colourless  deliquescent  cxystali 
below  about  20^  C;  above  that  temperature  a 
yellowish  fuming  liquid,  which  boils  at  220°  C. 
Like  the  chloride  it  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Arteaie  TrieUo^rid*,  AsCl,.    %m.    Chlo^'b- 

TDM  OV  A.;    ABSBK'iCI  TBBOHLOBI'BUX,  &€.,  L. 

Prep.  1.  One  part  of  white  arsenic  and  6  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  both  powdered,  are  mixed 
together  and  carefully  distilled,  when  arsenic 
trichloride  passes  over. 

2.  A  stream  of  chlorine  is  cautiously  passed 
over  heated  metallic  arsenic,  which  thus  bums  to 
the  chloride;  in  order  to  purify  it  from  excess 
of  chlorine,  it  must  be  passed  over  some  more 
arsenic. 

8.  Gently  boil  powdered  white  arsenic  for  some 
time  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  a  littie  nitric 
acid  has  been  added ;  then  concentrate  cautiously 
by  evaporation,  and  distil  as  before. 

Prop.,  ^e.  A  colourless,  volatile,  highly  poi- 
sonous liquid,  which  forms  needles  of  arsenic  oxy- 
chloride,  As(OH)sCl,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large  quantitv  into 
arsenic  trioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  "  When 
the  solution  is  distillea,  arsenic  trichloride  comes 
over  together  with  the  vapour  of  water;  this  ex* 
plains  the  fact  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  pre- 
pared from  arsenical  sulphuric  acid  invariably 
contains  arsenic"  (Roscoe  and  Schorlemmcr's 
'  Cliemistry,'  vol.  i,  p.  622).  It  has  been  em- 
ployed as  a  caustic  in  cancer  and  venereal  warts ; 
but  its  use  requires  the  greatest  caution. 

Arsenic  Triflu'orido,  AsF^  A  fuming,  volatile, 
and  highly  dangerous  liquid. 

Arsenic  Triiodide,  Asl|.    8yn.  Tbbiodidb  of 

ABSSiriC,  lODIDB  OF  ABBBITIC  ;  AbSBIT'ICI  IODI'- 
BUM,  A.  TBBIODl'SUM,  L.  ;  AbSBKIO  IODUBB,  kc., 

Fr. 

Prep.  1.  Similar  to  that  of  the  tribromide, 
using  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

2.  Two  parts  of  finely  powdered  metallic  arsenic 
and  11  parts  of  iodine  ekTQcamiiouel^  mixed  (much 
heat  being  given  out  by  the  combination)  and 
gently  heated  in  a  bent  glass  tube,  or  a  suitable 
retort,  until  combination  is  complete ;  the  tem- 
perature is  then  raised,  and  the  sublimed  iodide 
collected,  and  at  once  put  into  a  well-stoppered 
phial. 

8.  Arsenic,  in  fine  powder,  1  part ;  Iodine,  6 
parts;  triturate  them  together,  place  the  mix* 
ture  in  a  small  flask  or  retort  just  large  enough  to 
contain  it,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  liquefac- 
tion is  complete,  avoiding  the  formation  of  iodine 
vapour ;  when  the  odour  of  iodine  is  no  longer 
perceptible,  and  the  mass  assumes  a  reddish- 
yellow  colour  and  crystallises  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  the  operation  is  complete,  without  subli- 
mation being  required.  A  very  easy  and  ex- 
cellent process. 

It  may  again  be  emphasised  here  that  in  the 
preparation  of  arsenic,  or  of  any  of  its  compounds, 
the  operation  should  be  conducted  underneath  a 
flue  with  a  good  draught,  so  that  the  operator 
shall  not  inhale  any  of  the  fumes. 

Prop.,  Sfc.  A  deep  orange-red  crystallisable 
solid ;  soluble  in  water,  and  highly  volatile  and 
poisonous.    It  dissolves  in  about  8^  parts  of  boil- 
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ing  water,  and  thia  Bolntion  yields  the  iodide  un- 
changed if  rapidly  evaporated,  but  when  slowly 
concentrated  and  set  aside,  white  pearly  plates  are 
obtained,  consisting  of  arsenious  acid  and  the 
oxy-iodide.  As  a  medicine  it  combines  the  proper- 
ties of  both  arsenious  acid  and  iodine,  but  its  use 
requires  gpreat  caution.  It  has  been  successfully 
employed  by  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson,  Biett,  and  others, 
in  obstinate  skin  diseases  (lepra,  impetigo,  herpes, 
lupus,  psoriasis,  &c.),  and  in  real  or  simulated 
cancer. — Dote,  A  to  ^  gr.  (in  pills  or  solution), 
graduUy  increased  to  |  or  even  ^  gr.  {A,  T.  Thorn- 
ton). Externally,  2i  gr.  to  lard  1  oz. ;  of  which 
1  dr.  may  be  used  at  a  time  (Biett). 

Anenio,  Sulphides  of.  Three  definite  compounds 
of  arsenic  and  sulphur  are  known,  viz. : 

Arsenic  disulphide  or  realgar,  As^S, ; 

Arsenic  trisulphide  or  orpiment,  As^Sg ; 

Arsenic  pentasulphide,  As^S^. 

The  last  two  of  these  correspond  to  the  two 
oxides.  They  act  as  acid-forming  sulphides,  and 
give  rise  to  well-defined  series  of  salts,  the  thio- 
arsenites  and  thio-arsenates. 

Arsenic  Disulphide,  As^,.    Syn.    Asssvic  Bi- 

BITLFHIDB,  BiSITL'FHIDS  OF  A.,  RBD  BTTL'PHIDB  OF 

A.,  &c.,  Realgab;  b^algal,  Abbbnio  BOnOE 

BITLFUBB,     ObPUT     BOVGB,     &C.,      Fr.;      ROTHBS 

BOKWBFBLABBBiriE,  Ac^  Ger.  This  substance  is 
found  native  at  Solfaterra,  near  Naples,  and  in 
several  other  volcanic  districts.  It  crystallises  in 
orange-yellow  oblique  rhombic  prisms  belonging 
to  the  monoclinic  system.  The  realgar  of  com- 
merce, also  known  as  red  arsenic  glass  or  ruby 
sulphur,  is  prepared  by  distilling  arsenical  pyrites, 
or  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenic,  of  orpiment 
and  sulphur,  or  of  arsenic  trioxide,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  in  the  proper  proportions.  In  Freiberg 
(Saxony),  where  arsenical  pyrites  and  common 
pyrites  are  used,  the  proportions  are  such  that  the 
mixture  contains  about  16%  of  arsenic  and  27% 
of  sulphur.  Such  a  mixture  is  then  sublimed  in 
a  furnace  in  which  are  placed  twelve  iron  tubes, 
each  holding  about  80  kilos,  of  ore,  and  the  charge 
is  renewed  every  twelve  hours.  In  order  to  give 
the  product  the  right  degree  of  colour^  it  is  again 
melted  with  sulphur. 

iVop.,  Utte,  4^e,  Arsenic  disulphide  is  a  fusi- 
ble, volatUe  substance,  scarlet  or  ruby-red  in 
mass,  but  orange-red  in  powder,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  fiom  cinnabar ;  sp.  gr.  8*3  to  8*6. 
The  commercial  product  manufactured  at  Frei- 
berg contains  generally  75%  of  arsenic  and  25% 
of  sulphur ;  while  that  made  at  Reichenstein,  in 
Silesia,  is  a  mixture  of  95%  disulphide  and  5%  of 
sulphur.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, and  is  still  employed  for  making  Indian  or 
white  fire,  which  is  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  the 
disulphide  with  24  parts  of  nitre,  and  burns  with 
a  splendid  white  light  when  ignited.  Mixed  with 
lime,  it  is  employed  in  tanning,  to  remove  the 
hair  from  skins.  The  artificial  sulphide  has  not 
the  rich  colour  of  the  native  mineral,  whilst  it  is 
much  more  poisonous.  It  is  improved  by  re-sub- 
limation. 

Arsenic  Trisulphida,    As^,    Sfn,    Tbbbul'- 

FHIDB   07  AB8BKI0,  YbLLOW    BITl'pHIBB  OF  A., 
8B8Qi:iBiri<'PHIDB  OF  A.,  OB'pnOirT ;  A.  BBBQUI- 

bitlfbvbs'tum,  OBPncBv'Trx,  L.;  Obpixbitt, 
BvLVxrBM  ^axtvb  d'abbskio,  kc.,  Fr. ;  AuBiPie- 


kbkt,  Ofibhbxt,  Ravbohoblb,  Gter.  This  anh 
phide  is  likewise  found  native,  crystallised  in 
lemop-coloured  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  Uia 
monoclinic  system ;  sp.  gr.  8*46.  The  commercial 
product  is  prepared  artificially  by  subliming  a 
mixture  of  7  parts  powdered  trioxide  with  1  parfc 
of  sulphur;  it  is  really  a  mixture  of  trioxide  (up 
to  80%  to  90%  )  with  more  or  less  sulphide,  and 
is  wery  poisonous.  The  precipitation  of  this  sul- 
phide from  an  acid  solution  of  the  trioxide  by 
means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  already  been 
gone  into. 

^op,  and  Utet.  Goldenryellow  crystalline 
lumps,  or  a  fine  golden-yellow  powder.  For  aoln- 
bility,  &c.,  see  Abbbkio  Tbioxidb,  Tbbts  TDK. 
It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  pigment,  onder 
the  name  of  King's  Yellow,  but  is  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  the  comparatively  innooa- 
ous  chrome  yellow.  It  is  still  employed  for 
various  purposes,  e,ff.  in  the  printing  of  indigo 
colours,  and  a  mixture  of  orpiment,  lime,  and 
water  is  used  in  the  East  as  a  depilatory  under 
the  name  of  Rutma. 

As  already  mentioned,  arsenic  trisulphide  acta 
as  an  acid-forming  sulphide,  giving  rise  to  aalta, 
the  thio-arsenites.  This  wiU  be  made  evident 
from  its  analogy  to  the  trioxide,  as  shown  in  the 
two  following  equations : 

8E3O         -H         AssO,        »         2KsAsC\ 
Potaatic  oxide.  Arsenic  trioxide.  Potaeaic  ancnite. 

8K2S         +         AsaSs       -        2K,AsS, 
Potaisiciulphide.  Anenietniulphide.  Potauie  Uiio-ancsite. 

Thus,  when  the  trisulphide  is  dissolved  in  an 
alkaline  sulphide,  the  corresponding  thio-arsenite 
is  formed ;  this  is  decomposed  by  acids,  with  re« 
precipitation  of  the  trisulphide,  thus : 

2E,AsSs+6HCl  »  A8^+6Ha  +  8H^ 

Arsenic  PentasnVphide,  AsjSs.  Sjfn.  Suxph- 
absbm'io  acid,  &c.  ;  Abbbn'ici  FBirTA8n> 
FHUBB^TTJif,  ^c,  L.  Under  certain  conditians. 
sulphuretted  hydrogpen  throws  down  the  pentasul- 
phide  from  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid.  In  colour 
it  resembles  the  trisulphide.  Like  the  latter, 
too,  it  is  an  acid- forming  sulphide,  giving  rise  to 
salts,  the  tbio-arsenates  (analogous  to  the  arse- 
nates); e.ff.  potassium  thio-arsenate,  EgAsS^. 
More  than  one  series  of  these  is  known. 

Artenic,  Ettimation  qf.  The  method  to  be 
chosen  for  estimating  arsenic  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  present  in  solution  in  the  state  of 
trioxide  (or  an  arsenite),  or  in  that  of  pentozide 
(or  an  arseniate).  If  it  be  w^ished  to  convert  the 
trioxide  into  the  pentoxide,  this  can  be  done  by 
gently  warming  its  solution  in  a  roomy  flask  wi& 
liydroehloric  acid,  and  adding  potassium  chlorate 
in  small  portions  at  a  time  until  the  liquid  smells 
strongly  of  chlorous  acid ;  after  this  the  moderate 
heat  is  continued  until  the  smell  of  the  latter 
has  become  but  weak.  The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  a  solution  of  the  trioxide  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion, since  vapours  of  the  trichloride  escape  along 
with  the  excess  of  acid. 

ia)  The  Artenie  it  in  SoUUion  at  Trioxide. 

(a)  GBATinTBiC  Mbthodb.  (1)  Bttimaium  at 
tritulphide.  The  slightly  warmeid  solution,  which 
has  been  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  excess  of  this  driven  out  by  carbonic  add- 
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Die  pnciptrted  trisolpUde  ia  then  filtered 
iknmgh  &  weigfaed  filter,  washed  quicklj  with 
vitertoiduch  a  few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
dracea  sofaitioiL  hare  heen  added,  and  dried  at 
10(r  a  vntfl  the  weight  is  constant  The  pre- 
epitste  nay  eontain  a  little  free  sulphar.  and 
tiierrfafe  it  is  advisable  to  treat  a  weighed  por- 
tisQ  of  it  with  faming  nitric  or  nitro-hydrochloric 
sod  until  all  the  solphnr  is  oxidised  to  snlpfaoric 
acid,  whieh  is  then  estimated  as  bwinm  sulphate 
(BaSOJ  in  the  nsoal  manner  (see  Svlphitb  aitd 
SoiPHUsic  Acx3>,  BvnxATiOK  Of).  The  slight 
alcolatioa  which  this  iuTolves  suffices  to  show 
viether  the  trianlphide  was  free  from  sulphur  or 
■sfe:  *^ 

M6  parts  hy  weight  of  As^  contain  96  parte 
hy  weight  of  S. 

83  parte  lay  wdghtof  BaSO^  contain  82  parte 
by  weight  of  S. 

(2)  SsHmatiom  at  wtagmetimm-ammoniMm  artti^ 
M<c  All  the  arsenic  present  is  oxidised  to  the 
Me  of  pentoxide  (see  above),  and  this  then 
c^mated  in  the  manner  detailed  below. 

(b)  Mohx'8  VoLVxxnuc  Mithod.  This 
BMtbod  depends  upon  the  fact  that  an  aqueous 
■olutiai  of  araenioos  add  or  of  an  alkaline  arsen- 
ite,  when  mixed  with  an  excess  of  sodium  bi- 
orinoate,  is  oxidised  to  arsenic  add  by  a  solution 
of  io£]ie,  thus: 

As^  •!- 2Na/> + 21,  «  As,0.  •!•  4NaL 
A.  omTenient  eolation  of  iodine  u  prepared  by 
fw^Tmg  er%  to  6-3  grms.,  with  the  aid  of  9  grms. 
pne  potessic  iodide,  in  about  1200  c.c.  water; 
tUi  must  of  coarse  be  standardised  by  means 
of  a  Hlotion  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (Na^O,) 
before  use  (see  Chlosiicbtbt).  To  a  solution 
«pfa»ning  aboot  0-1  grm.  of  trioxide  some  20  c.c. 
of  a  latonted  solution  of  pure  bicarbonate  of 
•odiiini,  together  with  a  little  starch  solution,  are 
■dded,  and  the  iodine  solution  run  in  from  a 
^ontte  (with  gUut  stopcock)  until  the  charac- 
tervlic  blue  colour  of  iodide  of  starch  just  re- 
Bsms  permanent.  If  the  arsenious  solution  is 
•odto  begin  with,  it  must  before  titration  be 
XQtralised  with  pore  sodic  carbonate,  and  if 
>Uine,  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  608  parte 
by  woght  of  free  iodine  oxidise  198  parte  by 
vcight  of  arsenic  trioxide  (AS}Os).  1^^  resulte 
oe  accurate  when  no  other  substances  (e,g,  sul- 
pbuQus  add)  capable  of  being  oxidised  by  the 
ittline  are  present  in  the  liquid. 

(^  Tka  Artenie  is  i»  Solmium  aa  Pentoxide,  (1) 
Mmaiion  as  maffneeimm-ammoniium  areeniate, 
MgXHfAsOf  +  6H,0.  The  solution  is  predpiteted 
*Hh  magnesia  mixture,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of 
Phosphoric  add  (which  Me),  and  left  to  stand  in  a 
oweied  beaker  overnight.  The  predpitete  is 
ftcB  eollected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  washed 
with  ^ate  ammonia  (1  in  4),  after  which  it  is 
tither  dried  t»  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  when  it 
Rtein  all  ite  water  of  crystallisation ;  or  it  is  dried 
DHffe  expeditiously  at  100°,  when  it  loses  l^ths  of  ite 
'Titer,  leaving  the  salt  MgNH^AsO^  +  iHjO. 
fmrn  either  of  these  the  amount  of  arsenic  found 
»  Tgday  calculated:  678  parte  by  weight  of 
HgSH^AsO^  +  eHjO,  or  380  parte  by  weight  of 
^gNH^AsOa  +  iH^,  are  equivalent  to  230  parte 
by  weight  of  As,0|. 

9)  MimaHon  at  irieulfkide  (ABfi^.  Sulphur- 


etted hydrogen  is  P*Med  through  the  solution, 
heated  to  tioui  7&  C,  as  above,  so  long  as  a 
predpitete  forms.  The  predpitete  consiste  of  a 
mixture  of  the  trisulphide  and  sulphur,  the  latter 
bdng  present  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  arsenic 
add,  thus:  AsP|'i>2H^«AsP,  +  2U,0  +  8).  It 
is  filtered  and  washed,  and  treated,  while  still 
moist,  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves 
the  trisulphide,  leaving  nearly  all  the  sulphur  un- 
dissolved. The  solution  is  then  re-predpiteted  by 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  trisulphide 
filtered,  washed,  and  dried  as  before.  It  oonteins 
a  little  sulphur,  but  this  can  be  checked  by  the 
method  already  detailed. 

Detection  of  Areenie  in  Organic  Mixtnrea, 
The  teste  for  arsenious  add,  which  have  already 
been  given  in  more  or  less  detail,  presuppose  for 
the  most  part  that  the  trioxide  is  either  in  the 
solid  stete,  or  in  a  solution  free  from  organie 
matter.  Now,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic, 
we  have  usually  to  deal  only  with  a  very  small 
quantity  of  the  latter,  mixed  with  an  enormous 
excess  of  organic  matter.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  enter  into  minute  details  regarding 
the  detection  of  arsenic  in  poisoning  cases  (for 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Taylor  on 
Poisons '),  but  a  few  words  may  be  said  on  the 
subject.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  it  requires  an  expert  to  undertake  the  in- 
vestigation of  such  a  case.  Of  the  teste  given, 
those  which  act  by  producing  coloured  precipi- 
tetes  are  only  applicaole,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, to  perfectly  limpid  and  colourless  liquore, 
free  from  organic  matter.  Those  depending  on 
the  evolution  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen  are  par- 
tially free  from  this  inconvenience;  but  even 
here,  if  the  suspected  liquid  be  more  than  slightly 
charged  with  or^uic  matter,  so  much  frothing 
ensues  as  to  render  tlie  process  nearly  mimanage- 
able.  In  this  respect  Reinsch's  test  possesses 
advantages  over  all  others,  as  it  may  be  applied 
even  to  coloured  liquids  conteining  a  considerable 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  without  these  being 
subjected  to  any  preliminary  process,  and  without 
danger  of  failure.  Liquids  rich  in  organic  matter 
require  longer  boiling  with  the  copper  than  those 
nearly  free  from  it.  When  the  quantity  of  ar- 
senic in  the  suspected  liquid  is  very  small,  at 
least  ka^  an  hour  should  elapse  before  the  re- 
moval of  the  copper. 

This  test  is  invaluable  as  afibrding  a  certain 
and  ready  means  of  abstracting  arsenic  from  ite 
solution,  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  organic 
matter.  The  contente  of  the  stomach  or  other 
viscera  may  thus  be  at  once  exilmined,  without 
any  tedious  preliminary  operations.  In  this  way 
Dr  Christison  discovered  the  presence  of  arsenic 
upwards  of  four  months  after  interment.  The 
coated  copper  may  be  preserved  unharmed  for 
vears.  Pr  Taylor  found  that  the  l-Sth  of  an 
inch  in  one  of  these  deposite  that  had  been  kept 
in  paper  nearly  fourteeo  vears  gave  a  well-marked 
ring  of  octahedral  crysteis  (of  A82O1)  when  heated 
in  a  subliming  tube. 

In  some  cases  also,  as  with  liquids  possessing 
only  a  slight  degree  of  consistency  or  colour,  the 
arsenic  may  be  separated,  after  simple  filtration 
and  aciduiation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  by  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  the  usual 
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manner.  The  reduction-test  is  only  applicable  to 
solid  arsenious  acid,  or  to  compounds  of  arsenic 
obtained  by  means  of  other  tests  or  processes. 
In  toxioological  examinations  the  poison  is  almost 
always  to  be  sought  for  in  mixtures  loaded  with 
organic  matter,  and  under  other  conditions  even 
more  embarrassing.  Soon  after  arsenic  is  swal- 
lowed it  enters  the  circulation,  contaminates  the 
▼arious  tissues,  localises  itself  in  certain  viscera, 
and  is  eliminated  in  the  excretions.  Hence  it  be- 
comes necessary  not  only  to  examine  the  solids 
and  liquids  in  which  it  is  suspected  the  poison  has 
been  administered,  the  vomited  matter,  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  prims  vise,  but  also, 
in  fatal  cases,  the  stomach  itself,  the  liver,  l^lood, 
muscles,  and  more  especially  the  urine.  Absorbed 
arsenic  more  particularly  localises  itself  in  the 
liver,  in  which  it  may  generally  be  found  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  after  administration.  The 
liver  also  generally  retains  traces  of  arsenic  long 
after  it  has  been  eliminated  from  the  other  viscera 
and  the  muscular  tissues.  In  such  cases  the  sto- 
mach is  the  part  first  laid  open,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination is  made  of  its  contents  and  coats  in 
order  to  detect  any  undissolved  particles  of  the 
poison,  a  pocket  lens  being  employed,  if  necessary, 
in  the  search.  If  any  particles,  however  minute, 
are  found  they  are  carefully  collected  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  reduction-test.  If  the  reverse  be 
the  case,  the  stomach  (cut  into  small  pieces),  to- 
gether with  its  contents,  is  submitted  to  some 
further  process,  to  obtain  a  solution  suitable  for 
the  application  of  the  usual  tests.  The  liver,  also 
some  muscle,  and  any  other  portion  of  the  body 
that  may  be  selected,  are  likewise  separately 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  here  both 
solid  and  liquid  organic  matter  to  operate  on,  and 
the  problem  for  solution  is  the  abstraction  of  their 
arsenic  in  the  simplest  and  most  certain  manner, 
and  in  a  form  in  which  its  presence  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  tests.  This  subject  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  che- 
mists and  toxicologist?,  and  various  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  the  purpose,  among  which  the 
following,  g^ven  in  Taylor's  'Medical  Jurispru- 
dence' {Stevenson),  8rd  ed.,  vol.  i,  is  probably 
tiiebest: 

"  About  4  oz.  of  the  recent  or^;an,  or  more  if 
necessary,  cut  into  very  thin  slices,  should  be 
boiled  in  a  flask  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  2  of  water,  until  the  struc- 
ture of  the  organ  is  broken  up.  The  flask  should 
have  a  fairly  wide  neck,  and  either  a  naked  gas 
or  spirit  flame,  or  a  sand-bath  may  be  employed 
for  heating  i^.  A  small  glass  funnel  should 
be  placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  re- 
ceives and  condenses  the  vapour,  which  falls 
back  into  the  flask.  By  this  arrangement  the 
boiling  may  be  continued  for  a  long  time  without 
mateml  loss  by  evaporation.  Tlio  flask  should 
not  be  more  than  half  full,  and  heated  gently 
until  all  froth  is  expelled.  A  slip  of  fine  plati- 
num wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper 
foil  or  gause  attached,  should  be  immersed  in  the 
liquid  when  boiling.  This  enables  the  operator 
to  remove  the  copper  and  examine  it  at  intervals, 
after  immersing  it  in  distilled  water.  If  it  is 
much  coated  with  a  metallic  deposit,  larger  por- 
tions of  copper  foil  may  be  successively  intro- 


duced until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.  The  depcedta 
on  the  copper  may  be  tested  by  the  methoda  al- 
ready described.  This  process  will  detect  araenic 
in  the  urine  and  saliva  eliminated  from  the  living 
body,  and  in  all  liquid  articles  of  food.  When 
hycbochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  this  proportaoii 
of  water,  little  or  no  volatile  arsenic  terchloride 
distils  over.  In  reference  to  the  reoeni  organs,  & 
larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used  because  three 
fourths  of  the  w^eight  of  the  animal  substance 
really  consist  of  water." 

"  The  method  of  Fresenius  and  Babo  is  prefer- 
able to  all  others  for  the  destruction  of  organic 
matters,  and  the  obtuning  of  arsenic  from  organic 
mixtures,  the  solid  organs,  &c.  The  substance  to 
be  examined — if  a  solid,  finely  shred — is  placed 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treated  with  a  quantity  oi. 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*12  equal  to,  or 
rather  exceeding,  the  weight  of  the  dry  sub- 
stances present,  and  sufficient  water  to  give  the 
entire  mass  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  The 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  never  exceed 
one-third  of  the  entire  liquid  present.  Heat  the 
dish  on  a  water-bath,  adding  from  time  to  time 
— say  every  Ave  minutes — 2  gr,  of  potassimn 
chlorate  for  every  fluid  ounce  of  liquid  in  the 
dish,  with  stirring,  until  the  contents  of  the  dish 
are  light  yellow  in  colour,  homogeneous,  and  fluid. 
A  further  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  he 
requisite,  when  much  chlorate  is  added,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  organic  matters.  The  opera- 
tion is  completed  when  the  liquid,  after  a  fresh 
addition  of  either  chlorate  or  acid,  does  not  deepen 
in  colour  when  heated  anew  on  the  water-bath  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  this  point  is  at- 
tained, add  again  a  little  chlorate,  and  then  cool 
the  dish.  When  quite  cold,  strain  the  contenta 
through  linen  or  a  filter,  wash,  and  heat  the  fil- 
trate on  the  water-bath  with  renewal  of  the  eva- 
porated water,  until  all  odour  of  chlorine,  or 
nearly  so,  has  disappeared.  The  liquid  thus  ob- 
tained, measuring  about  thrice  the  bulk  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  employed,  Ls  transferred  to  a 
fiask  and  heated  to  from  IW  P.— 160**  P.,  and  a 
slow  stream  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
is  passed  through  it  for  twelve  hours.  Tlie  flask 
is  then  cooled  with  continual  transmission  of  the 
gas.  The  stream  of  gas  is  now  suspended ;  and 
the  flask  is  set  aside,  lightly  covered,  in  a  warm 
phice  (86°  P.— 90°  P.)  until  the  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  has  nearly  disappeared.  Any 
precipitate  which  forms  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from 
chlorides.  The  precipitate  contains  the  arsenic, 
and  also  any  antimony,  mercury,  lead,  or  copper, 
which  may  be  present,  and  free  sulphur. '* 

This  precipitate  may  be  examined  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  or  by  the  special  methods  detailed  in 
Dr  Stevenson's  work  above  referred  to. 

An  excellent  and  simple  test  is  that  of  Gutzeit. 
Place  6  C.C.  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  15  to 
20  drops  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  in  a  long  narrow 
test-tube,  with  a)K>ut  1  grm.  of  pure  zinc.  Pre- 
pare a  cap  of  filter-paper,  place  on  its  centre  1 
drop  of  strong  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  allow 
it  to  dry,  then  place  the  cap  over  the  mouth  of 
the  tube.  In  the  presence  of  y^o^^  ^^  ^  milli- 
gramme of  arsenic,  a  distinct  ydlow  stain  will  be 
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prolBeed  on  the  surfAoe  of  the  paper  in  fifteen 
minute^  whilst  -s^th  of  a  miilignmme  will  give 
tlie  game  remit  in  a  few  minutes. 

SeiiMch'a  test  is  inapplicable  when,  as  some- 
timtt  happens,  the  anenic  sooght  after  may  be  in 
tke  slite  of  one  of  the  sulphides — either  as  orpi- 
Bcnt  or  reslgar — a  not  improbable '  contingency, 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  although  arsenious 
aoliydride  or  white  arsenic  is  the  form  most  gene- 
nlly  used  for  criminal  or  suicidal  purposes,  the 
jdlow  sad  the  red  varieties  being  la^^ly  em- 
pkjed  in  workshops  wherefire  works  are  manu- 
hoandf  hsve  not  nnf  requently  been  had  recourse 
to.  Again,  when  the  examination  of  a  corpse  long 
buried  and  disinterred  takes  place,  it  must  be 
bacBs  in  mind  thai  the  arsenious  anhydride  taken 
by  tiie  deceased  has,  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
body,  beoome  ooarerted  into  sulphide.  In  these 
cases  the  hTdrochloric  acid  neoesaaiy  for  the  per- 
fomsnce  of  Bemsch's  test  falls  to  effect  the  lolu- 
tkn  of  the  sulphide. 

Mr  Blyth  says:  "It  is  found  that  the  post- 
aioiteni  change  into  orpiment  is  never  quite  com« 
pkie,  so  that  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  solid 
Qsginic  substances,  such  as  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  the  best  general  method  is  most  decidedly 
to  nxiTert  the  arsenic,  if  present,  into  the  volatile 
cblocide;  and,  aooording  to  Dr  Taylor,  there  is 
tlwtjs  sufficient  arsenic  (if  present  at  all)  un- 
cbaaged  into  sulphide  to  ensure  success.  The 
caly  neoeasary  caotion  is  that  the  substance  be 
tborooghly  dried,  and  that  the  reagents  be  pure. 
After  drying  it  is  placed  in  a  retort  with  fuming 
bydroehWic  acid,  and  slowly  distilled  by  the  heat 
d  a  sand-bath.  The  distillate  contains  chloride 
of  snefoic  (if  anenic  was  present),  and  may  be 
fobmitted  to  farther  tests." 

P^9.  Eff^  ^e.  Arsenious  anhydride  or  white 
snenie  is  alike  destructive  to  vegetable  and 
•Dimal  life.  Seeds  soaked  in  any  but  a  very 
wesk  solution  of  it  lose  their  power  of  germina- 
tin,  and  buds  plunged  in  it  beoome  incapable  of 
opanding  into  flowers.  When  applied  to  the 
ksT^  roots,  or  stems,  absorption  takes  place,  and 
tbe  plant  soon  perishes.  On  combustion  it  evolves 
^  characteristic  garlic-like  odour  of  arsenic,  and 
■neaic  may  be  duoovered  in  its  substance  by 
^Mmical  tests.  According  to  J&ger,  Qilgen- 
bsBts,  and  Pereiia,  a  few  of  the  lower  order  of 
tbe  algB  are  occasionally  developed  in  solutions  of 
menioas  add.  To  all  animals,  from  the  infusoria 
wf  to  msn,  arsenic  proves  deleterious,  although  in 
different  degrees,  tiie  highest  susceptibility  of  its 
effects  existing  in  man  on  account  of  the  supe- 
nority  of  his  development.  In  all  of  them  death 
M  preeeded  by  inordinate  actions  and  increased 
eiacoations,  especially  from  the  mucous  surfaces, 
^^iflicalt  respiration,  thirst*  vomiting,  and  convul- 
Boot  are  the  leading  symptoms  which  gn^^<^y 
develop  themselves  as  we  approach  the  higher 
gndes  of  the  syetem  {JSffer).  In  very  small  or 
tbcrapeulical  doses,  properly  administered,  it  is  a 
▼thishle  medicine^  and  acts  as  a  tonic,  alterative, 
nd  antispasmodic  attenuant.  and  externally  as  an 
Mcharotic.  In  slightly  increased  medicinal  doses, 
or  long-Gontinued  small  doses,  nausea,  vomiting, 
poiging,  griping,  debility,  emaciation,  and  all  the 
dEccts  of  slow-poisoning,  occur  in  succession — a 
gndiuJ  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life,  without  any 


violent  symptom;  a  nameless  feeling  of  illness, 
failure  of  the  strength,  an  aversion  to  food  and 
drink,  and  to  all  the  eigoymeuts  of  life.  Redness 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  eyelids,  headache  and 
giddiness,  spasms,  eczematous  eruptions,  numb- 
ness and  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  ptyalism, 
are  also  frequent  and  well-marked  symptoms  of 
slow  poisoning  by  arsenic.  In  an  excessive  or 
poisonous  dose  the  symptoms  are  rapid  and  vio- 
lent, usually  indicating  extreme  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation  and  disorder  of  the  cerebro-spiual 
system,  and  often  occasioning  death  in  from  one 
to  three  days.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  found  re- 
corded by  Christison  is  4|  gr.,  taken  in  solution. 
Tlie  subject  was  a  child  four  years  old,  and  death 
occurred  in  six  hours.  2i  gr.  destroyed  a  robust 
girl  in  thirty-six  hours  (Letkeb^).  2  gr.,  in  solu- 
tion,  are  suspected  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a 
full-grown  woman.  2  or  3  gr.  may  be  a  fatal 
dose  (Dr  A,  Taylor),  NotwithsUmdiug  these 
facts,  much  larger  quantities  have  been  taken, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  with  comparative 
impunity;  and  cases  are  not  wanting  in  which 
even  enormous  quantities  have  produced  very 
trifling  effects. 

TJke  dote  for  animaU  it— Cattli,  6  to  10 
gr.  UoBBK,  5  to  10  gr.  Shiif,  1  to  2  gr. 
Pio,  i  to  2  gr.    Doo,  i^th  to  ^j,th  gr. 

Under  all  circumstances  arsenious  anhydride 
is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
mineral  poisons ;  and  in  whatever  form  or  way  it 
is  introduced  into  the  system  it  exerts  the  same 
deleterious  influence.  In  all  cases,  in  sufficient 
doses,  its  action  is  to  increase  the  secretions, 
diminish  the  contractility  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, and  to  produce  convulsions,  prostration,  and 
death. 

Arsenic  is  classed  as  a  metallic  irritant  poison, 
though  its  action  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  of 
an  irritant.  It  acts  especially  on  the  gastro-in« 
testinal  mucous  membrane,  whatever  be  the  chan- 
nel by  which  it  gains  access  to  the  system 
(Tajflor), 

Poii.f  ^e. — Stfmp,  These  sometimes  begin  to 
appear  within  half  an  hour  after  the  poison  has 
been  taken,  or  even  sooner;  but  much  more 
generally,  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 
They  usually  commence  with  nausea  and  distresi 
at  the  stomach,  followed  by  thirst,  often  intense, 
and  a  sense  of  burning  heat  in  the  bowels ;  then 
come  on  constriction  of  the  oesophagus,  violent 
vomiting,  severe  colic  pains,  tenesmus,  and  ex- 
cessive and  painful  purging,  the  stools  being 
occasionally  bloody ;  but  pain,  vomiting,  &c.,  do 
not  invariably  occur.  The  pulse  is  generally 
quick,  small,  feeble,  and  irregular — sometimes 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
irregular  and  tumultuous.  The  tongue  is  dry  and 
furred;  the  respiration  difficult  and  panting;  the 
urino-genital  apparatus  is  often  affected ;  there  is 
pain  and  difficult  micturition,  and  sometimes 
entire  suppression  of  urine;  fain  tings,  coldness  of 
the  limbs,  and  cold  sweats,  with  other  signs  of 
debility,  intervene.  Itching  and  eczematous 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  trembling,  painful  cramps, 
and  contractions  of  the  extremities,  and  violent 
convulsions  often  follow ;  and  after  these  a  greater 
or  less  prostration  of  strength,  which  induces  a 
deceitful  calm.      At  length  the  heart's  action 
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abates,  the  skin  becomes  suffused  with  a  cold 
clammy  sweat,  and  the  sufferer  dies  from  exhaus- 
tion. The  progress,  succession,  and  precise  cha- 
racter of  the  symptoms  are  modified  by  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  individual,  the  quantity  of  the  poison, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  and 
are  seldom  all  present  in  the  same  person. 

2}reatment.  If  vomiting  has  commenced  it 
should  be  promoted  by  tickling  the  throat,  and 
administering  a  large  quantity  of  gelatinous 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  or  other  appropriate 
antidote,  in  divided  doses,  mixed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  or  tepid  water,  strongly  sweet- 
ened with  sugar.  If  vomiting  has  not  com- 
menced, which  is  rare,  it  must  be  excited  by 
administering  16  to  20  gr.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or 
ipecacuanha  (or  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  of  mustard)  in  a  tumbler  of  tepid 
water,  and  tickling  the  throat  as  before.  If  these 
means  fail  in  rapidly  inducing  copious  vomiting, 
iigect  under  the  skin  i  gr.  of  apomorphine,  or  the 
stomach-pump  must  be  had  recourse  to.  Alto- 
gether as  much  as  6  to  18  ox.  of  the  hydrated  per- 
oxide of  iron  may  be  administered.  1£  the  poison 
has  been  swallowed  several  hours  previously,  and 
hence  may  have  passed  the  pylorus,  a  strong  dose 
of  castor  oil  or  a  purgative  clyster  may  be  admi- 
nistered, and,  after  its  action,  another  clyster 
containing  the  antidote.  As  soon  as  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  cleared,  diuretics  and  sudorifics 
should  be  given  in  abundance.  Lastly,  any  re- 
maining irritation  must  be  relieved  by  demulcent 
and  soothiqg  remedies;  or  if  urgent,  by  slight 
general  or  local  bleeding,  which  cannot  be  earlier 
practised  without  danger;  and  opium,  camphor, 
and  ether,  followed  by  tonics,  may  be  had  re- 
course to  to  recruit  the  system. 

Letiont,  Redness  and  inflammation  of  the 
whole  prims  vis;  and  sometimes  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  (esophagus,  but  more  usually  the  con- 
trary. Sometimes  also,  though  seldom,  there  is  no 
marked  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  The  stomach  is  usually  highly 
ii\jectedt  and  frequently  marked  with  extravasa- 
tions ;  lungs  gorged  with  blood ;  mucous  lining  of 
trachea  reddened;  heart  generally  flabby,  and 
exhibiting  deep  red  or  blackish  stains,  and  the 
right  cavities  more  or  less  loaded  with  blood;  the 
conjunctiva  is  sometimes  very  vascular ;  and  red- 
ness, extravasation  of  blood,  and  effusion  of  serum 
is  occasionally  seen  in  the  brain.  The  blood  is 
frequently,  though  not  invariably,  fluid  after 
death,  and  dark  coloured.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  is  lined  with  a  multitude  of  bril- 
liant points  or  grains,  which  have  been  mistaken 
for  arsenious  anhydride ;  but  which,  according  to 
Orflla,  are  composed  of  fat  and  albumen.  Placed 
on  burning  coals,  they  decrepitate  on  drying,  and 
produce  a  species  <xf  explosion  or  detonation. 
These  grains  are  also  met  with  in  the  stomach  of 
persons  who  have  not  been  poisoned.  Digested  in 
water,  the  liquid  obtained  from  them  does  not 
show  the  presence  of  arsenic  when  submitted  to 
reagents. 

Ant,  In  the  order  of  their  assumed  efficiency : 
— Moist  pbroxtdb  ot  Ibok.— See  under  the 
preparations  of  Ibok  (Arsenici  Antidotum,  G.). 
Hydrated  or  gelatinous  sesquiozide  or  peroxide  of 


iron  (for  an  adult— a  tablespoonfnl,  in  wBter, 
every  6  or  10  minutes  until  12  or  16  oB.,  or  man, 
have  been  taken).  Solution  of  dialysed  iron. 
Gelatinous  hydrate  of  magnesia  (as  the  last). 
Calcined  magnesia  (taken  as  the  first).  Salad 
or  olive  oil,  or  almond  oil,  and  oil  or  fals 
generally  {ad  libitum),  are  all  highly  effective  in 
lessening,  if  not  destroying  the  action  of  areenioiiB 
anhydride.  Dr  Blondlot,  in  a  paper  eommaiii- 
cated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sdenoes,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  slightest  quantity  of 
greasy  matter  in  contact  with  arsenious  anhydrida 
reduces  its  solubility  to  about  l-20th  of  what  it 
was  before.  Thiii  explains  at  once  why,  in  certain 
judicial  investigations,  arsenic  has  been  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomacl^ 
when  the  food  consisted  partly  of  ftitty  substanoei^ 
such  as  broth,  milk,  &c.  It  likewise  explains  how 
arsenious  anhydride,  taken  in  powder,  may  some- 
times remain  a  long  time  in  the  stomach  before  it 
produces  any  deleterious  effect;  since,  in  each 
cases,  its  action  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of 
fatty  matter.  Jugglers  often  swallow  aisenic 
with  impunity,  because,  according  to  Dr  Blondlot, 
they  previously  take  the  precaution  to  drink  milk 
and  eat  fat  bacon.  Hence,  in  cases  of  poisoniiig' 
by  arsenic,  oils  and  fatty  substances  may  be  ad- 
ministered as  real  antidotes,  capable  of  suspending 
the  action  of  the  poison  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  more  radical  means  of  effecting  a  core  can 
be  applied.  The  people  engaged  in  some  of  the 
arsenic  works  regiurd  salad  oil  as  almost  a  certain 
antidote  to  this  poison.  Albumen  (white  of  ^g), 
or  liquids  containing  it  (in  cold  water  ad  lihitmm)m 
Milk,  wheat  flour,  oatmeal  gruel  (with  water  ad 
Ubitnm).  Lime  water,  with  milk  (as  the  last). 
Chalk,  with  milk  and  water  (as  the  last).  Infualon 
or  decoction  of  bark,  or  better,  of  nut-gaUs  (aa  the 
last).  Sugar  or  syrup  (ad  UbUtim),  See  2Wa<«. 
(above);  also  the  above  substances  under  their 
respective  heads.  Emetics  are  useful,  but  tartar 
emetic  should  be  avoided,  as  it  IncreaaeB  the 
already  great  depression  due  to  the  poison. 

UsM,  Sfo»  Arsenious  anhydride  and  its  oom* 
pounds  are  extensively  employed  in  the  arii  and 
medicine.  It  is  used  oy  the  dyer,  it  furnishes  the 
artist  with  several  of  Ids  most  beautiful  pigments, 
and  the  glass  maker  and  enameller  ¥rith  a  flux  or 
material  to  whiten  and  decolomr  their  wares.  In 
agrieuUnre^  it  ia  used  (in  solution)  as  an  anti« 
smut  for  seed- wheat;  and  as  an  anti-Termin 
lotion  or  dipping  for  sheep  and  cattle.  In  smaQ 
(therapeutical)  doses  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  in 
intermittent  levers,  chronic  skin  diseases  (eepe* 
dally  lepra  and  psoriasis),  and  in  seroral  nenrotu 
affections  (as  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetannsy 
Ac).  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  the  tasteleei 
ag^e-drop ;  of  Fowler's  and  Pearson's  solutions ; 
and  in  the  Tan  jore  pills,  long  celebrated  in  India 
for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  oobra  dl  oapeUo  and 
other  venomous  serpents,  as  well  as  of  hydropho- 
bia. It  has  been  given  in  syphilis,  chronic  rnea- 
matism,  typhus,  and  several  other  diseases,  with 
more  or  less  advantage.  Cautiously  adniinisterad 
in  phthisis,  it  f requentiy  restores  the  appetite  and 
strength  and  greatly  retards,  and  in  some  cases 
arrests,  the  progress  of  the  disease.  It  has  been 
recently  used  to  relieve  toothache  arisinff  from 
caries.    Sxtemally,  it  is  employed  in  the  lorm  of 
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powder,  ktk»,  and  ointment*  for  the  care  of 
cuoBT.  Flnnketf  •  omtmeot,  PAte  uvfinicale, 
JkMmm**  Remedy  for  Cancer,  and  ■ereral  other 
Eke  prepantimM,  owe  their  activitj  to  anenioiu 
■ikjdride.  Water  in  which  white  anenic  hat 
been  rtscped  has  heoome  a  faToarite  cosmetic 
«Mh  witfi  many  ladiee,  nnce  its  aatamed  property 
of  mftptring'  tiie  skin  was  annoanced  in  a  certain 
pipalar  periodicaL  It  is  also  the  prime  ingredient 
m  the  papier  nKmre,  a  popnhur  llj-paper.  Its 
lat,  whether  internal  or  external,  is,  however, 
sttendfld  with  oonsideraUe  danger  in  unskitfal 
hsadi,  nd  shoold,  therefore,  nerer  be  adopted  bat 
■ader  proper  adTioe. — Dote,  ^  to  •)  gr.,  made  into 
piBs  with  cminb  of  bread  and  lamp  sagar ;  or  in 
fom  of  Fowler^s  solnUon,  3  to  5  or  6  drops,  twice 
or  Once  daily,  gradnally  and  cantioosly  increased 
to  12  or  even  15  drops.  As  a  rale,  anenical 
prepsatioos  shoold  be  taken  soon  after  a  meal, 
sad  by  no  means  on  in  empty  stomach  (Dr  A,  T. 
nsawes).  The  dose  should  be  suspended,  or 
gretftiy  xedneed,  as  soon  as  the  conjanctiva  is 
sfeted  (Sumi) ;  or  if  dryness  of  the  mouth  or 
tkrost*  or  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels, 
Willi  Mr  Macnlloeh  found  the  pills  more 
sfcsdoos  than  the  solution ;  they  act  differently, 
wad.  eunot  he  snbstitated  for  one  another. 

Anenic  is  a  favonrite  tonic  and  alterative  with 
taraen,  who  often  administer  it  very  carelessly 
to  hones,  to  the  serioos  injury  of  these  animals. 
It  is  also  a  favonrite  with  grooms,  who  have  im- 
Ubed  the  notion  that  small  doses  of  it  contribute 
to  inprove  the  oondition  of  the  skin.  The  best- 
mforaied  veterinarians,liowever,either  wholly  avoid 
'A,  or  use  it  with  very  great  caution.  "  As  a  thera- 
pfilii  sgent  for  horses,  arsenious  acid  can  be  well 
&peaaed  with.  It  is,  however,  employed  by  some 
•i  t  tonicy  in  doses  of  from  10  to  SO  gr.  daily  ; 
sad  by  others  as  a  vermifuge.  When  iigudiciously 
•daimstered  death  has  bwn  the  result.  By  those 
of  the  old  school  it  is  extolled  as  a  caustic,  and  a 
vc^  powerful  one  doubtlessly  it  is ;  but  there  is 
tUs  disadvantage  attending  its  use — we  cannot 
eootrol  its  action,  and,  oftentimes,  a  most  exten- 
mre  and  painful  wound  is  caused  by  it.  Occasion- 
■By  it  is  resorted  to  for  the  eradication  of  warts ; 
sUioagh  a  better  plan  is  to  exti^pate  them  at 
oaee  with  the  knife.  When,  however,  this  is  in- 
adnisBihle,  1  part  of  arsenious  acid,  in  very  fine 
powder,  may  be  mixed  with  4  parts  of  lard,  and  a 
^nll)  portion  of  the  compound  applied,  with 
irictioo,  over  and  around  the  eicrescenoe  every 
<ither  d^,  for  three  or  four  times.  This  will  ex- 
cite sQ^  a  powerful  sloughing  action,  that  in 
■hoot  ID  days  the  warts  will  be  thrown  off" 
(frvf,  Moftony—Doae  (for  a  hobm),  2  to  6  or  6 
gr.,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in  farcy  or  glanders, 
10  to  12  gr.  In  solution  it  is  often  emploved  as 
»  wnh  or  dipping  to  destroy  vermin  in  cattle  and 
dieep;  bat  its  use  is  not  tree  from  danger,  par- 
tieokriy  to  the  shepherds  or  dippers. 

Gtm.  Cowameniary,  The  necessary  length  of 
the  preceding  article,  owing  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  snlgect  in  its  relations  to  toxi- 
cology and  medical  jurisprudence,  has  left  us 
fittle  space  for  further  remark  here.  In  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  on  arsenical  testing, 
it  nay  be  useful  to  caution  the  reader  of  the 
ibsolate  necessity   of    only  employing  reagents 


which  are  themselves  mhaohUefy  pwrt ; 
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and  in 
which  the  operator  has,  by  personal  examination* 
filled  to  detect  the  lightest  trace  of  arsenic. 
Commercial  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  potash,  soda,  nitre,  iron,  and  xinc,  fre- 
quently contain  arsenic;  from  which,  however, 
they  may  be  freed  by  chemical  processes ;  or  they 
may  be  porchised  in  the  pure  state  from  respect- 
able dealers  in  chemicals.  But  no  assurance  of 
the  vendor  should  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their 
parity.  In  all  judicial  investigations  the  absence 
of  arsenic  in  all  the  reagents  and  the  apparatus 
employed  must  be  demonstrated  and  sworn  to. 
We  may  farther  add,  that  the  results  afforded  by 
no  single  test  can  be  depended  on.  In  matters 
of  such  vast  importance,  the  most  ample  confirma- 
tory evidence  must  be  sought. 

Marsh's,  Reinsch's,  Lassaigne's,  the  sulphide, 
and  the  Reduction  Tests,  and  their  modifications, 
are  those  now  generally  prt^erred  by  toxicological 
chemists ;  each  of  which,  with  its  confirmatory 
tests,  are  amply  sufllcient  for  the  indisputable 
identification  of  arsenic. 

Modem  toxicologists  have  abandoned  most  of 
the  old  processes  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  and 
have  adopted  one  or  two,  which  have  been  found 
more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain.  These 
are  the  tests  of  Manh  and  Reinseh,  preferably  the 
ktter. 

Hbbapath's  Method  is  to  obtain  deposits  by 
Reinsch's  Test  on  4  or  6  pieces  of  No.  18  copper 
wire ;  each  piece  being  about  2\  in.  long,  and  pre- 
viously flattened  and  planished  with  a  polished 
hammer  for  about  one  half  its  length.  The  de- 
posit, with  some  of  the  adhering  copper,  scraped 
from  one  of  these  coated  pieces,  is  sealed  up 
hermetically  in  a  tube  for  future  production.  The 
scrapings  from  three  pieces  of  wire  are  separately 
submitted  to  the  sublimation  test  in  tubes  bent  in 
the  form  of  an  obtuse  V  capillary  at  one  end.  and 
about  i^gths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  other ; 
the  capillary  leg  being  about  three  times  as  long 
as  the  larger  one.  The  scrapings  are  placed  in 
the  bent  part  of  the  tube ;  and  the  flame  of  a 
smalt  spirit  lamp  is  so  applied  as  to  slowly  drive 
the  sublimate  into  the  narrower  portion  of  the 
tube,  which  is  held  rather  higher  than  the  other. 
If  the  deposit  so  obtained  be  mercury,  it  condenses  in 
white  shining  globules; — if  lead  or  bismuth,  it 
does  not  rise  but  melts  into  a  yellowish  glass,  which 
adheres  to  the  copper;  if  tellurium,  it  falls  as  a  white 
amorphous  powaer ;  if  antimony,  it  does  not  rise 
at  that  low  temperature ;  but  if  it  be  arsenic,  it 
sublimes  as  arsenious  anhydride,  which  condenses 
as  minute  octahedral  crystals,  looking,  with  the 
microscope,  like  very  transparent  grains  of  sand. 
One  of  these  tubes  containing  the  sublimed  arse- 
nious anhydride  is  then  sealed  up,  like  the  first 
one,  for  future  production.  The  capillary  part  of 
another  tube  containing  the  sabliroate  is  then  cut 
off,  and  carefully  boiled  in  a  few  drops  (10  to  16) 
of  distilled  water ;  and,  when  cold,  8  or  4  drops  of 
the  resulting  solution  is  poured  on  a  plate  of  white 
porcelain,  and  to  this,  by  means  of  a  brass  rod, 
one  drop  of  solution  of  ammoniaral  sulphate  of 
copper  IS  added.  The  mixture  is  then  carefully 
conducted  on  to  a  piece  of  white  filtering-paper 
set  on  the  surface  of  a  smooth,  clean,  and  drv 
chalk*«tone,  by  which  the  moisture  is  absorbed, 
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and  the  smallest  portion  of  Scheele's  green  pro- 
duced by  the  test  rendered  more  conspicuous. 
The  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  test  is  then  applied, 
in  a  similar  manner,  to  8  or  4  drops  of  the  re- 
maining solution ;  after  which  the  pieces  of  paper 
with  the  spots  are  dried,  and  sealed  up  in  separate 
tubes,  as  before,  care  being  taken  to  exclude  the 
light  from  that  containing  the  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  then  passed  through  the  remaining  tube 
containing  the  arsenical  sublimate,  by  which  the 
latter  is  converted  into  the  yellow  tersulphide — 
this  too  is  sealed  up.  Here  are  now  five  tests — 
the  metal,  the  acid,  arsenite  of  copper,  arsenite  of 
silver,  and  yellow  tersulphide  of  arsenic. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  certain  soils  contain 
arsenic,  either  as  arsenite  of  lime  or  sulphide  of 
arsenic;  and  which,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
may  permeate  or  be  absorbed  by  a  body,  after  iu- 
terment.  In  judicial  investigations  following  dis- 
^  interment  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine 
portions  of  the  cemetery-earth  taken  from  the 
grave,  as  well  as  from  parts  more  or  less  distant 
from  it.  For  this  purpose  the  earth  should  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  a  water-bath,  drenched  with 
pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
mixture  is  then  distilled,  and  the  distillate  tested 
for  arsenic  by  Reinsch's  or  Marsh's  test.  Should 
the  product  of  one  distillation  yield  no  evidence 
of  arsenic,  it  should  be  returned  to  the  retort,  if 
necessary,  a  second  or  even  a  third  time,  and  the 
distillation  repeated. 

The  practice  of  employing  an  alkaline  solution 
of  white  arsenic  as  an  anti-smut  steep  for  wheat 
has  lately  arrested  the  attention  of  chemists.  M. 
Audouard  states  that  he  has  detected  traces  of 
arsenic  in  the  crops  raised  from  seed-wheat  thus 
treated.  But  that  which  appears  to  be  likely  to 
prove  much  more  dangerous  is  the  introduction  of 
arsenic  into  crops  by  the  employment  of  crude 
superphosphate  of  lime  as  manure — a  substance 
often  rich  in  this  poison.  Dr  Edmund  Davy  posi- 
tively states  that  arsenic,  as  it  exists  in  artificial 
manures,  is  taken  up  by  plants  growing  where 
those  manures  have  been  applied!  He  found 
cabbages  and  turnips  taken  from  fields  manured 
with  superphosphate  give  unmistakable  evidence 
of  being  '  arseniated.'  These  facts  have  some  im- 
portant bearings;  for  though  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  which  occurs  in  such  manures  is  not  large 
when  compared  with  their  other  constituents,  and 
the  proportion  of  that  substance  which  is  thus 
added  to  the  soil  must  be  necessarily  small,  still 
plants  during  their  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  sslta,  take  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  substance.  Further,  as  arsenic  is 
well  known  to  accumulate  in  soils,  though  not  an 
accumulative  poison  in  the  animal  system,  the 
effects  after  some  time  will  probably  be,  that 
vegetables  raised  on  those  continuously  so  manured 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  contain  such  a  pro- 
portion of  arsenic  as  will  exercise  an  ii^jurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  man  and  animals.  The 
statement  of  M.  Audouard  has  been  disputed  by 
M.  Girardin,  because  he  failed  to  detect  arsenic  in 
corn  under  the  circumstances;  and  it  is  also 
denied  by  Dr  A.  S.  Taylor,  and  others ;  bat  our 
own    (2Woj»)   experiments,   very  carefully  per- 


formed, confirm  the  assertions  of  -both  Andonard 
and  Davy. 

Dr  Lois  has  found  arsenic,  often  in  large  q^oan- 
tities,  in  ordinary  brass  and  brass  utensila ;  and 
we  have  ourselves  (2Vfo«)  repeatedly  foxind  ar- 
senic in  the  Britannia-metal,  German-silver,  and 
other  cheap  white  alloys  at  present  in  such  general 
use. 

The  preceding  facts  arc  recommended  to  the 
careful  attention  of  medical  jurists. 

By  Act  of  Parliament  (14  Vict,  c.  xiii,  1861)  it 
is  provided — 1.  That  every  vendor  of  arsenic 
shall,  before  the  delivery  of  the  same  to  the 
customer,  enter  in  a  book  or  books,  kept  for  the 
purpose,  the  date  of  sale,  name,  and  residence  of 
the  purchaser,  in  full,  his  or  her  condition  or 
occupation,  the  quantity  so  sold,  and  the  poipose 
or  purposes  for  which  it  is  required,  in  a  form  set 
forth  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act ;  which  form  or 
schedule  shall  be  signed  by  the  vendor,  and  by  the 
said  purchaser,  unless  he  be  unable  to  write,  when 
such  fact  shall  be  recorded  in  the  said  schedule 
by  the  vendor ;  and  this  schedule,  when  a  witness 
is  required  to  the  sale,  shall  also  bear  his  sig^na- 
ture,  together  with  his  place  of  abode: — 2.  Ar- 
senic is  not  to  be  sold  to  a  strange,  unlets  in  the 
presence  of  a  witness  acquainted  with  both  vendor 
and  purchaser : — ^3.  No  person  to  sell  arsenic  un- 
less it  be  previously  mixed  with  at  least  1  os.  of 
soot  or  \  ox.  of  indigo  to  the  pound;  unless  snch 
admixture  would  be  iijurious  to  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended,  when  not  less  than  10  {&«.  Is 
to  be  sold  at  any  one  time :— 4.  Penalty  for  evad- 
ing the  Act,  either  as  vendor,  purchaser,  or  wit- 
ness, £20 : — 6.  Act  not  to  extend  to  arsenic  used 
in  compounding  prescriptions  nor  to  the  wholesale 
trade :— 6.  The  word  '  arsenic '  to  include  '  ano- 
nious  anhydride,'  and  the  arsenites,  and  arsenic 
acid  and  the  arseniates,  and  all  other  ooloorlesa 
poisonous  preparations  of  arsenic.  See  AjtssNic; 
Absbkio  Acid,  Lotiovs,  Pills,  SHBBP-DiPPiirav 
Soaps,  Solutions,  Whbat-btbsps,  Ibok,  Po- 
TA88A,  Soda,  and  other  Bases*  Ac,,  &c.  (alio 
below). 

Self-deteet'lng  Arsenious  Anhydride.  Prep. 
{Dr  Caitell), — 1,  Ordinary  white  arsenic  to 
which  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of 
dry  calomel  and  quick-lime ;  or  of  dried  solphate 
of  iron  and  powdered  gall-nuts.  The  product  is 
white,  but  immediately  turns  black  when  mixed 
with  liquids : — 2.  As  the  last,  but  adding  a  mix- 
ture of  thoroughly  dried  sulphate  of  iron  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  Strikes  a  blue: — 3. 
As  last,  but  using  dried  phosphate  of  sodiam 
and  dried  sulphate  of  iron.  Strikes  a  green.  Pro- 
posed as  a  method  of  preventing  arsenic  being 
used  as  a  poison. 

ARSENICAL  PIGMENTS,  Ef  FECTS  OF.  The 
composition  of  those  substances  which  are  com- 
pounds of  copper  with  arsenious,  veiy  frequently 
combined  with  acetic  acid,  will  be  found  under 
QBBB2f  Pigments,  under  their  respective  com- 
mercial names  of  Schbelb's  Gbbbv,  Mivb&al 
G&EBN,  Ekbbald  Gbben,  and  ScHWinrruKT 
GbbBN.  The  purity  of  tint  and  durability  of 
these  arsenical  salts  have,  not  unnaturally,  caused 
them  to  be  employed  in  manv  branches  of  in- 
dustry, the  prcdutits  of  which  are  evef^where 
around  us,  and  as  the  colouring  material  of  these. 
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tk^ire  placed  in  oondidoiu  very  {avoorable  to 
(kea  being  taken  into  the  atomacli  or  Innga. 
Thii  vUl  be  apparent  when  we  name  a  few  of  the 
oaterals  in  which  they  are  employed: — wafen, 
CHidkB,  waU-p^terSt    window    cartains,  confec- 


A  enrioos  iUnstimtion  of  the  risks  attending 
their  use  may  be  cited  from  the  '  Medical  Times 
sod  Gaiette'  of  April,  1854,  which  sUtes  that 
nme  ioarcs  foand  to  oontun  arsenic  were  dis- 
ecrered  on  inquiry  to  have  got  the  dangerous 
iatroder  frosi  having  been  aUowed  to  stand  on 
tk^Tct  freshly  painted  a  bright  green  colour. 
Anoucsl-coSoured  wafers  may  be  pronounced 
fnt  from  danger  so  long  as  they  are  kept  out  of 
die  naeh  of  children ;  and  although  the  arsenical 
isponzs  given  off  by  burning  a  green  wax  taper 
toU  not  be  sufficient  to  induce  toxic  results,  the 
iict  of  the  extreme  sensibility  of  some  people  to 
tiie  ac^on  of  this  poison  when  taken  in  l^  the 
Ivagi  rendere  the  use  of  these  tapers  a  very  ob- 
^etionable  one,  particularly  if  they  are  generally 
enploj ed  in  a  household.  The  burning  of  wax 
csadleg  cobuxed  with  arsenical  green  is,  of  course, 
itall  mare  strongly  to  be  condemned,  because  from 
iti  foperior  mass,  when  compared  with  the  taper, 
tile  cudle  gives  off  a  greater  amount  of  the 
pnaoBODs  fmnea.  An  arsenical  taper  weighing 
17*69  grains  was  found  upon  analysis  by  Mr  Bolas, 
^  of  Charing  Cross  HospiUl,  to  contain  0*276 
gndiii  of  anenioua  acid.  "A  CHiristmas  tree/' 
b;b  Mr  Blyth,  "brilliantly  illuminated  with 
Ckriitmas  candles,  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme 
ioBtuce  of  the  danger  likely  to  arise  from  this 
mrce."  That  the  employment  of  arsenical  green 
in  tlie  manufacture  of  sweetmeats  was  not  abau- 
dosed  in  1873  may  be  evidenced  from  a  circum- 
ituce  quoted  by  Mr  Blyth  in  his  work  on  '  Hy- 
gicii&'  ''During  the  Christmas  of  1873  a  large 
ake  in  which  was  embedded  a  green  card  labelled 
'for  the  bim-niea,'  was  seized  in  a  baker's  shop  at 
^^nenock.  The  card  was  coated  with  sogar,  and 
QQ  being  submitted  to  analysis,  was  found  to 
Biotain  7*04  grains  of  arsenious  acid." 

A  emious  case,  illustrating  the  effect  of  ar- 
KDieal  wall-papers,  is  furnished  by  Dr  Dalxell,  of 
If^venL  He  was  attending  a  Udy  ill  with 
Ktriet  ferer,  and  during  the  attack  her  husband 
Kotpied  a  small  bedroom.  The  first  night  he 
i^  in  it  his  slumbers  were  most  unrefreshing 
ttd  disturbed  by  horrible  dreams,  and  on  rising  in 
tbe  morning  he  felt  languid  and  weak,  had  lost  his 
tppe^tei,  and  had  a  duu  headache.  Towards  the 
erening  these  unpleasant  symptoms  had  nearld 
vuQshed.  On  the  second  night  (when  he  occnpiey 
tbe  laiDe  dormitory)  and  on  the  day  following  the 
>>me  disagreeable  symptoms  returned.  He  then 
e^tnged  hu  bedroom,  and  forthwith  they  troubled 
^  no  more.  A  servant,  who  next  occupied  the 
cliaanber,  was  affected  as  her  master  had  been. 
Dr  Oalxell  suspecting  the  wall-paper  as  the  cause, 
examined  it,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  large 
qiaBtity  of  arsenic. 

Some  little  time  since  Mr  Bolas  examined  a 
>unple  of  wall-paper  containing  27*63  grains  of 
■ncmoos  add  in  the  square  foot,  and  in  this  case 
tbe  pigment  was  so  loosely  fixed  that  the  slightest 
'ndion  was  sufficient  to  detach  a  portion  and 
diffuae  it  through  the  air.    Nor  is  this  surprising 


when  we  consider  how  slightly  the  arsenical  colour 
is  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  as  well  as 
how  easily  it  may  become  liberated  from  it  by  the 
desiccation  of  the  air  of  the  room  when  heated  by 
a  fire.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  drawing  the 
sleeve  of  a  black  or  dark-coloured  coat  over  an 
arsenical  wall-paper,  and  observing  tlie  green 
deposit  that  is  left  on  tbe  garment. 

After  this  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "  Ham  berg  drew,  by  means 
of  aspirators,  the  air  of  a  room,  the  walls  of 
which  were  papered  with  a  very  old  green  paper, 
through  various  tubes  containing  cotton  wool  and 
silver  nitrate.  On  examination  scarcely  any  solid 
particles  could  be  discovered.  Tlie  cotton-wool 
was  fused  with  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate,  and 
gave  a  little  ferric  oxide  and  a  trace  of  arsenic, 
but  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  gave  decided 
evidence  of  arsenic,  as  well  as  of  sulphide  of 
sUver  "  ('  Phar.  Jour.'). 

Not  many  years  since  Professor  Fleck  showed 
that  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  Schweinfurt  green 
when  in  contact  with  moist  organic  substances, 
and  especially  starcb-sixiug,  forms  arsenioretted 
hydrogen,  which  diffuses  in  the  room,  and  which 
is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  some  of  the  cases  of 
arsenical  poisoning  from  green  papers.  8o  that 
a  contrary  condition  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  vix. 
a  moist  or  damp  one,  may  also  lead  to  results 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  objectionable,  when  rooms 
are  papefed  with  arsenical  papers.  We  have 
Mr  Blyth's  word  for  the  assertion  that  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  arsenical  papers,  vix.  those 
covered  with  a  thick,  unvarnished,  loosely  cohe- 
rent layer  of  Scheele's  green,  are  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  our  nurseries,  where  the  beds 
are  placed  next  the  wall,  and  where  the  attrition 
of  the  bedclothes  frequently  removes  portions  of 
the  poisonous  colouring  matter.  The  fine  cupm- 
arsenical  dust  which  thus  becomes  diffused  through 
the  room  now  and  then  produces  in  children  sym- 
ptoms resembling  those  of  violent  catarrh.  Some 
of  the  wall-papers  of  these  nurseries  have  been 
found  to  yield  18  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a 
iquare  foot.  It  would  appear  that  tbe  use  of 
arsenical  pigments  is  by  no  means  restricted  to 
green  wall-papers.  Very  recently  an  analytical 
chemist  examined  a  great  number-  of  samples  of 
wall-papers  of  different  colours,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  arsenic  in  most  of  them.  Dr  Tuson  ex- 
amined the  pigment  which  he  could  disengage 
without  much  difficulty  from  a  very  small  piece  of 
green  muslin  window  curtain,  and  found  it  yield  a 
Urge  quantity  of  arsenic.  In  Paris  alone  there 
are  more  than  15,000  people  who  earn  their  living 
by  making  artificial  flowers,  a  quarter  at  least  of 
these  workers  being  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
tbe  manufacture  in  which  Schweinfurt  green  is 
used.  From  tbe  instances  already  adduced  of  the 
ill  effects  caused,  although  in  a  mild  degree,  by 
occasional  and  accidental  exposure  to  arsenical 
pigments,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  learn  that  the 
oiuiger  and  the  damage  to  health  is  very  much 
more  intensified  when,  as  in  the  case  of  these  poor 
artisans,  the  workman  is  constantly  handling  the 
deadly  material,  and  incessantly  inhaling  an  atmo- 
sphere laden  with  its  particles.  Dr  Vernois  has 
published  a  most  interesting  description,  which 
we  subjoin,  of  the  artificial  fiower-maker  at  work. 
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He  says : — "  These  g^enB  are  formed  either  from 
anenite  of  copper  alone,  or  mixed  in  variable  pro* 
portions  with  acetate  of  copper  (English  green). 
Arsenical  greens  are  employed  to  colour  different 
herbs,  to  tint  the  fabric  destined  to  prepare  the 
leaves  of  artificial  flowers,  as  they  are  painted 
directly  on  the  leaves  or  petals  of  flowers  worked 
on  cloths  of  various  textures.  For  these  various 
purposes  they  buy  the  Schweinf  urt  or  the  English 
green  (vert  anglaise),  either  in  powder  or  in 
aqueous  solution,  and  add  to  it,  according  to  the 
effect  desired,  a  certain  quantity  of  Flanders  glue, 
starch,  gum,  honey,  or  turpentine.  Sometimes  it 
b  applied  in  the  dry  state,  in  order  to  sprinkle  it 
over  the  things  already  coloured  by  the  arsenical 
green.  They  frequently  also,  in  order  to  modify 
the  colour,  mix  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of 
chromate  of  lead  or  picric  acid. 

I!le  preparatum  of  herb*  is  carried  on  as 
foUows: — The  jrorkman  plunges  into  a  shallow 
vessel,  containing  a  suiBciently  liquid  solution  of 
Schweinf  urt  green,  one  or  several  stalks  of  natural 
plants,  perfectly  dried,  and  agitates  them  quickly, 
seizing  them  by  their  roots  with  a  pair  of  forceps. 
This  operation,  which  is  termed  'steeping,'  stains 
the  fingers,  the  arms,  the  person,  and  the  clothes 
of  the  workman,  and  the  surrounding  objects  are 
covered  with  traces  of  this  kind  of  paint.  The 
plants  thus  prepared  are  hung  on  a  line,  and  there 
allowed  to  diy  for  thirty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  stalks  are  gathered 
and  formed  into  bundles,  which  are  used  finally 
for  bouquets.  Often  enough,  to  satisfy  some 
freak  of  fashion,  they  are  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered arsenite  of  copper.  This  is  the  powdering. 
The  bouquet  work  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
dangers ;  for  the  colouring  matter,  not  having  been 
fixed  by  any  mordant,  detaches  itself  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  dust,  which  penetrates  the  skin  of  the 
hands,  and  which  the  workman  breathes  con- 
stantly. This  danger  is  still  more  increased  when 
he  handles  bouquets  covered  with  arsenical  pow- 
der. At  other  times,  however,  in  the  manufactiure 
of  the  plants,  the  Schweinf  urt  gpreen  is  diluted 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine.  In  this 
way  the  colour  takes  a  smooth  appearance;  not 
altered  by  contact  with  water,  and  does  not  escape 
immediately  in  the  form  of  powder  by  genue 
handling ;  but  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry  it  falls 
to  the  ground  in  little  fiakes,  and  may  again  rise 
in  tiie  air  with  ordinary  dust.  Thus  the  danger 
b  modified,  a  little  retarded,  but  always  exists. 
There  are  then  in  thb  speciality  of  the  florist  the 
operations  of  steeping,  drying,  powdering,  and 
ananging  the  flowers  for  bouquets,  which  in  their 
details  place  the  workman  or  the  purchaser  under 
the  more  or  less  direct  and  more  or  lees  active 
influence  of  arsenical  salt.  Thb  particular  in- 
dustry b  exercised  under  conditions  which  render 
it  still  more  injtffions ;  for  it  is  freely  practised  by 
a  number  of  poor  workpeople,  by  households  living 
in  one  or  two  rooms,  ill-ventilated,  ill-lighted,  and 
which  they  never  sweep,  and  of  which  the  floor 
like  the  furniture,  and  like  the  clothing  of  the 
workpeople,  b  continually  impregnated  by  pig- 
meet  and  covered  with  arseniod  dust.  The  pre- 
paren  of  the  cloth  destined  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  artiflcbl  leaves  by  the  aid  of  arsenical 
greens,  comprehend  the  portion  of  the  work  most 


exposed  to  deleterious  action.    They  use 
of  copper  alone,  mixed  principally  with  stareh, 
and  in  rare  instances  assocbtei  with  acetate  of 
copper  in  variable  proportions.    Some  use  eubl6et 
a  mixture  of  picric  acid  and  of  greenbh  indigo*  in 
which  they  steep  their  stuffs.    Other  maonf^ae- 
turers  use  fabrics  prepared  with  hot  solutions  bj 
ordinary  dyers.     According  to  the  hue  which  the 
Schweinfurt  dyer  wbhes  to  obtain,  the  workman 
commences  by  giving  the  stuff  a  yellow  shade^  by 
plunging  it  into  a  solution  of  picric  acid  and  pure 
alcohol.     He  squeezes  it  between  hb  flngers,  in 
order  to  completely  impregnate  it,  and  Sjiem  it. 
It  is  thb  preliminary  operation  wMch  stains  the 
workman's  fingers  yellow.    Frequentiy  the  latter 
mixes  picric  acid  by  grinding  it  with  the  Schwein- 
furt green,  and  applies  this  paste  immediately  to 
the  fabric.    The  paste  is  prepared  by  kneading 
the    Schweinfurt    green,    alrndy   treated    wiHi 
water,  with  a  solution  of  starch  thick  enough,  yet 
sufficientiy  liquid,  to  be  easily  spread  on  the  doth. 
During  this  working  up  the  paste  the  finders, 
arm«,  and  hands  of  the  workman  are  covered  with 
arsenical  solution.    This  being  ready,  the  work- 
man lays  out  bb  stuff,  dbtributes  the  paste  over 
it,  then  beats  it  between  hb  hands,  in  order  to 
make  the  colouring  matter  thoroughly  penetrate 
the  cloth.    The  longer  it  is  beaten  the  better  is 
the  quality  of  the  article.     During  this  operation 
the  skin  of  the  hands  and  arms  b  completely  im- 
pregnated with  the  solution.      Sometimes    the 
cloth,  having  been  touched  here  and  there  with 
arsenical  paste,  b  attached  to  a  hook  in  the  wall, 
and  twisted  different  ways — wrung,  as  it  were.  In 
thb  way  a  very  imiform  colouring  b  obtained. 
This  process  b  as  bad  for  the  workman  as  the 
former.     Lastiy,  a  process  which  b  generaUj 
practised  consbts  in  placing  the  fabric,  stained  or 
not  with  picric  acid,  on  a  wooden  table,  and  dis> 
tributing  on  both  sides  the  arsenical  preparatton 
with  a  brush,  and  then  beating  the  stuff  with  a 
thick  rubber.     In  thb  way  the  hands  and  arms  of 
the  workman  are  much  less  exposed  to  the  paste 
than  in  the  preceding  processes.    After  the  brush- 
ing and  beating  of  the  fabric  comes  the  drying, 
to  which  operation  attention  must  next  De  di- 
rected.   Once  impregnated  with  the  green  ooloar 
bv  whatever  process,  the  pieces  in  squares  of 
about  1  metre  60  cent,  are  hung  on  wooden 
frames,  furnished    with    teeth,    on    which    the 
borders  of  the  cloth  are  transfixed.     During  thb 
simple  operation  the  workmen  stain  themselves 
much.     When  the  stuffs  are  detached  from  the 
squares  thev  are  folded,  and  from  eveiy  crease 
falb  a  fine  dust,  which  may  then  be  carried  into 
the  mucous  membranes.    The  workmen  then  are 
Uable  to  all  the  accidents  of  the  manufacturers  of 
flowers,  especially  in  the  operations  of  kneading 
the  paste,  or  during  the  beating,  brushing,  dry- 
ing, and  folding  of  the  dotbs.    Ftom  the  hands 
of  the  workman  the  fabrics  are  very  often  imme- 
diately consigned  to  the  manufacturers  of  arti- 
ficial flowers,  who  press  them,  figure  them  (that 
b  to  say,  make  the  nerves),  arm  them  with  a 
wire,  and  mount  them  with  flowers.    It  may  be 
at  once  understood  how  much  all  the  manipnla- 
tions  I  have  just  mentioned  are  Uable  to  develop 
the  arsenical  dnst.    The  paste  has  not  been  fixed 
on  the  stuffs  by  any  mordant  i  the  starch  with 
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wUeL  it  is  mixed  haa  given  it  a  Tery  brittle  ocm- 
■■twiee,  and  has  predivpoMd  it  to  be  easily  de- 
taebed  fioai  the  ekAk. 

Tbe  stunpiii^  is  effected  bv  patting  a  certain 
BrnDber  oi  folded  pieces  one  above  tbe  other,  and 
•sbmitlang  them  to  the  pressure  of  a  stamping 
iiHtrameat.  Kepeated  blows  of  this  instrument 
detech  tile  paste  in  scales,  and  cover  with  dust 
the  iogen  and  penon  of  the  workman.  A  series 
of  nail  padEeta  are  taken  from  the  stamping 
pna.  whidi  ecmtaxn,  strongly  pressed  together, 
from  twelve  to  twenty-foor  leaves.  They  are 
paned  on  to  another  workman,  who  is  charged 
vitk  the  folding.  This  operation  is  performed 
\j  folding  tbe  little  bnndle  of  leaves  between  the 
tbaab  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand.  The 
tkamb  of  tbe  right  hand  presses  the  edges 
fsicUy  and  sharply  so  as  to  separate  the  leaves 
fnm  one  another,  as  yon  separate  the  leaves  of  a 
book  recently  bound.  Dnnng  this  process  still 
me  dmt  escapes.  Then  comes  the  fignring, 
vUdi  by  reaaon  of  snccessive  blows  appUed  to 
aA  leaf  covers  the  bod^  of  the  operator  with  the 
■me  polvemlent  material.  Fixing  a  wire  to  the 
]caf«s  It  their  lowest  part  by  the  aid  of  gum 
fcSkm  that  operation. 

Then  the  leaves  are  arranged  together  indozent, 
■nd  paaed  to  the  bouquet  manufacturers,  who 
mot  them.  From  thence  they  go  to  the  mil- 
finoi,  who  adapt  them  to  different  articles  of 
TOi,  and  sell  them  to  the  public.  Through  all 
tbii  wries  of  transformations  there  are  the  lame 
osoipolationsi,  ^e  same  production  of  dust,  the 
■Be  action  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane, 
«Iy  in  a  decreasing  degree,  from  the  first  pre- 
PMw  to  tiie  milliner.  There  is,  however,  a  pro- 
eeii  of  preparing  the  doth  which  dimiuishea 
JwtaUy  the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  evils  of 
^  Sebweinfurt  green.  It  is  that  which  iinme- 
™ely  sfter  the  drying  of  tbe  stnffa  aubmita 
tbea  at  once  to  the  '  calendrage.'  Thia  operation 
«weithe  arsenical  paste  to  penetrate  mechani- 
oily  mto  the  fibres  of  the  stuff,  and  gives  it  a 
f»Mth  and  glazed  aspect,  which  only  permits 
lopcrfectly  the  production  of  the  araeoical  duat. 
™«  process  renders  the  successive  workings  of 
tae  doth  less  injurious,  but  it  would  be  an  error 
tocoDsider  it  as  inoffenaive.  During  the  action 
of  tbe  preaa,  and  especially  during  the  aeparating 
"ttd  the  fixing  of  tbe  flowera,  a  notable  quantity 
« tbe  toxic  dust  is  atill  produced.  However  well 
P'Bpared  the  fabrics  may  be,  it  requires  only  to  be 
^  in  order  to  detach  the  coating  in  the  form  of 
»  palpable  powder. 

It  ia  ooly  necessary  to  add  that  the  waxing  of 
»•  leavea,  after  they  have  been  aeparated  and 
ttgored,  and  before  putting  them  into  bouquet  a, 
o*«titiitea  a  protecting  envelope  againat  tbe 
Jfecti  of  the  powdered  coating  for  workmen  who 
«|*  handle  them,  aa  well  aa  for  women  who  wear 
"fltt;  but  this  film  of  wax  ia  only  applied,  com- 
P^atirely  apeaking,  to  a  amall  number  of  leaves, 
wit  alters  the  green  and  vivacity  of  its  colour. 

In  tbe  preparing  of  the  atuffs  in  the  procesa  of 
"y%,  Dr  Vemoia  says  :~A  new  condition  and 
•"wwa  TCsults  appear.  The  multiplicity  of  sharp 
Vf^  fixed  in  the  wooden  aquarea  inevitably 
pricks  and  acratches  tbe  akin  of  the  workmen. 
mcQlation  with  the  araenical  aalt  immediately 


takes  place,  aa  if  it  had  been  pimctised  experi- 
mentaUv.  The  skin  is  irritated  and  infiames,« 
vesicle  first,  then  a  large  pustule  covers  the  orifice 
of  the  prick,  and  undergoes  all  the  stages  of  in- 
flammation, which  produces  suppuration  and  often 
gangrene,  below  which  a  deep  and  painful  ulcera- 
tion ia  developed— all  the  more  tediona  to  heal  as 
the  inoculation  is  renewed  from  day  to  day. 

The  action  of  picric  acid  mixed  with  tbe  paste 
only  augments  and  aggravates  the  irritation  of 
the  wounds.  If  the  ulceratifms  are  numerous  the 
workmen  may  absorb  the  arsenious  acid  and  be 
liable  to  serious  results.  I  have  seen  a  certain 
number  of  workmen  with  glandular  enlargements 
under  the  armpits,  and  the  hands  in  auch  a  state 
that  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  the  hospital, 
where  thev  were  only  cured  after  one  or  several 
months  of  treatment.  The  aspect  of  the  hand, 
and  especially  of  the  palmar  aspect,  waa  then 
characteristic  of  the  g^reenish-yeUow  tint  of  the 
whole  akin.  To  the  greenish  crust  under  the  nails 
was  nearly  always  sdded  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
naila,  produced  iy  tbe  repeated  contact  with  picric 
acid. 

When  we  add  a  generally  diffused  erythema, 
then  a  series  of  black  points,  or  of  inflamed  pus- 
tules, and  aometimes  a  whitlow,  we  ahall  have  a 
faithful  repreaentation  of  the  eviU  which  most 
frequently  present  themselves  in  the  preparers  of 
atuffa  for  artificial  flowers  tinted  with  Sebweinfurt 
green. 

Amongst  the  endeavours  to  counteract  the  evila 
entailed  upon  the  workera  in  thia  branch  of  in* 
du»try  may  be  mentioned  the  attempt  to  substi- 
tute chrome  for  Sebweinfurt  green,  as  the  less 
poiaonous  of  the  two  aubatances,  and  the  ingenious 
proceaa  of  M.  B^rard-Zenzilin.  which  conaiata  in 
directly  incorporating  tlie  araenical  colouring 
matter  with  a  apeciaUy  prepared  collodion. 

Araenlo  and  Arsenical  Compouuia  in  Madidat. 
— The  following  preparationa  are  officinal : 

LiQUOB  AB8BNI0ALI8.  Arsenical  aolution.  8jfn, 
LiQuoB  POTA88Ji  ARSiNiTis.  Fowlcr'a  aolution. 
Araenioua  acid  in  powder,  carbonate  of  potaaaium, 
of  each  87  gr. :  compound  tincture  of  lavender, 
5  fl.  dr. ;  diatilled  water,  a  aufficiency.  Boil  the 
acid  and  carbonate  with  half  a  pint  of  water  until 
they  are  diaaolved.  To  the  cold  liquor  add  the 
tincture,  and,  lastly,  aa  much  water  as  will  make 
up  a  pint.  A  reddish  liquid,  alkaline  to  test- 
paper,  and  having  the  odour  of  lavender.  When 
acidulated  with  liydrochloric  acid  it  gives,  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  yellow  precipitate, 
lighteat  when  the  araenical  aolution  haa  been  pre- 
vioualy  diluted.  One  fl.  oz.  boiled  for  five 
minutea  with  10  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  aodium, 
and  then  diluted  with  6  fl.  oz.  of  water  to  which 
a  little  mucilage  of  atarcli  has  been  added,  does 
not  give  with  the  volumetric  aolution  of  iodine  a 
permanent  blue  colour  until  875  gr.  meaaurea 
have  been  added,  repreaenting  1%  of  araenioua 
acid,  or  rather  more  than  4  gr.  (41)  in  1  fl.  oz. 
(Oarrod), — Dose,  2  min.  to  6  mm.,  or  occa- 
aionaUy  to  10  min. 

LiQUOB  ABSBNici  HTSBOCHLOBIOITB.  Hydro- 
chloric aolution  of  arsenic.  Araenioua  acid  in 
powder,  87  gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  2  fl.  dr. ;  water, 
a  aufficiency.  'Boil  the  hydrochloric  acid  and 
arsenic   in   4  oz.  of  the  water»  and  add  water 
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till  the  bulk  is  a  pint.  A  colourless  liquid,  with 
an  acid  reaction.  Sp.  gr.  1*01. — Dote,  2  xnin.  to 
8  min. 

SoDii  AB8BNIAS.  Arscniate  of  sodium. 
Na3HA8.p4,12HjO  j  and  Na2HAB04,7H20. 

Prep.  Made  by  finely  powdering  and  inti- 
mately mixing  together  10  oz.  of  arscnious  acid, 
8|  oz.  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  5^  oz.  of  dried 
carbonate  of  sodium ;  afterwards  putting  the  mix- 
ture into  a  largo  clay  crucible  covered  with  a  lid, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  full  red  heat  till  effervescence 
has  ceased  and  complete  fusion  has  taken  place. 
While  still  warm  it  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise.  In  this  process 
the  arsenious  acid  gets  oxidised  at  the  expense  of 
the  nitric  acid,  and  combines  with  the  sodium; 
carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide  escape. 

Off.  Prep.  Liquor  sodii  arseniatis,  solution 
of  arseniate  of  sodium.  Arseniate  of  sodium, 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat  not  exceeding 
300°  P.  (148-9*  C),  9  gr. ;  distilled  water,  2  fi. 
oz. — strength  1%  . — Dose  of  the  crystallised  salt, 
•j^  gr.  to  -^  gr.  of  solution  of  arseniate  of  sodium, 
5  min.  to  10  min.  or  more. 

Liquor  Absbnii  bt  Htdbaboybi  Iodidi. 
Solution  of  iodide  of  arseuic  and  mercury ;  Dow- 
man's  solution. 

Prep.  Iodide  of  arsenic  and  red  iodide  of 
mercury,  each  45  g^ns ;  distilled  water,  a  suf- 
ficiency. Triturate  the  iodides  with  about  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water  until  nearly  all 
is  dissolved.  Pass  through  a  filter  and  wash  the 
latter  with  sufficient  water  to  prodVice  10  fl.  oz. 
of  solution. 

Usee.  Chiefly  in  obstinate  skin  affections,  and 
especially  those  depending  on  syphilis.  fVeely 
diluted^  it  has  been  used  as  a  lotion  in  similar 
cases. 

Dose.  10  min.  to  i  fi.  dr.,  diluted  and  given 
with  similar  precautions  to  those  required  in  the 
administration  of  preparations  of  arsenic. 

Fbbbi  absbniatb.    See  under  Ibok. 

Abbbkii  iodidum. 

Prep,  By  the  direct  union  of  iodine  and  me- 
tallic arsenic,  or  by  evaporating  to  dryness  an 
aqueous  mixture  of  arsenious  and  hydriodic  acids. 
Occasionally  employed  in  the  treatment  of  dironic 
cutaneous  affections,  or  in  psoriasis  and  chronic 
eczema. — Dose,  -^  gr. 

In  recent  years  the  use  of  arsenic  as  a  pro- 
phylactic or  remedy  in  intermittent  fever  has 
become  more  general  than  formerly,  and  its  value 
in  the  treatment  of  malarial  disorders  is  better 
understood  and  recog^iised. 

Some  of  the  railways  of  Southern  Italy  were 
almost  paralysed  by  these  diseases,  which  were  so 
prevalent  among  the  employes  as  to  necessitate 
the  services  of  extra  shifts  of  men  to  take  the 
places  of  those  unfit  for  duty ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  expense  of  quinine  and  sick  pay,  caused 
these  lines  to  be  worked  at  a  great  loss ;  experi- 
ments were  conducted  on  the  employes  with 
arsenic,  regular  arsenic  parades  were  held  and  the 
drug  administered  in  small  doses  to  each  man  in 
the  form  of  gelatine  discs.  It  was  found  that 
among  those  wlio  were  thus  treated  the  number 
of  cases  was  very  greatly  diminished,  and  espe- 
cially their  severity,  and  the  results  were  alto- 
gether most  encouraging. 


The  use  of  arsenic  in  malarial  disease  requires 
discrimination.  Fowler's  solotion  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day  in  doses  of  8  to  5  or  even  lO 
drops  it'  the  patient  be  under  super  vision,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  best  resnlts  are  obtained 
when  it  is  given  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
discontinued  for  the  same  time;  its  use  should 
not  be  continued  long  after  the  attacks  have 
ceased. 

As  a  prophylactic  small  doses  2  to  3  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution  two  or  three  times  a  day  after 
meals  for  a  few  days  previous  to  exposure  to  a 
malarious  climate  is  probably  nseful,  but  the 
amount  of  the  dose  and  the  protection  afforded 
seem  to  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals. 

Arsenic  appears  to  be  more  useful  than  quinine  in 
chronic  cases,  especially  when  the  attacks  are  ill- 
defined  and  irregular,  and  a  mixture,  containing  5 
drops  of  Fowler's  solution  in  6  grains  of  quinine 
to  the  dose,  will  often  be  found  more  effectual  in 
combating  an  acute  case  than  large  doses  of 
quinine  alone,  which  should  not  be  given  unless 
the  state  of  the  patient  is  such  as  to  call  for  very 
active  interference. 

Absbkio  ab  Cosmbtio.  The  defence  set  np  in 
a  recent  'cause  ceUbre'  (the  Maybrick  trial),  in 
which  a  woman  was  convicted  of  causing  the 
death  of  her  husband  by  the  administration  of 
arsenic,  has  drawn  public  attention  to  the  uses  of 
arsenic  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  bodily 
appearance;  and  it  may  be  well  here  to  state 
briefly  and  generally  a  few  facts  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  Maybrick  case,  counsel  for 
the  defence  called  expert  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  use  of  arsenical  washes  for  improving  the 
complexion,  was  bv  no  means  uncommon  amongst 
women,  and  especially  in  Germany;  the  defence 
being  in  this  case  that  the  arsenic  found  in  the 
house  in  which  her  husband  died  had  been  pro- 
cured by  Mrs.  Maybrick  for  this  purpose.  The 
question  of  how  far  these  arseni(»l  washes  are 
used  is  one  which  is  somewhat  diflicult  to  decide, 
involving  as  it  would  a  very  careful  analysis  of  all 
the  countless  preparations  used  for  this  purpose. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
them  do  not  contain  arsenic.  It  would  further 
seem  improbable  that  arsenical  lotions  should  be 
much  employed,  because  the  continual  use  of  the 
drug  even  in  minute  doses  would  be  liable  to 
produce  characteristic  symptoms,  and  if  persisted 
in  would  defeat  the  object  of  the  user.  The  idea 
of  using  arsenic  externally  for  such  a  purpose  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  known  value  of  the  drug 
in  many  obstinate  skin  diseases,  when  properly 
administered  internally.  A  correspondent  dP  the 
'  British  Medical  Journal '  at  the  time  of  the  trial 
said,  "  I  have  seen  the  hands  and  arms  of  sheep- 
washers  inflamed  from  the  same  csuse  (continual 
immersion  in  arsenical  'dipping'  fluids").  Some 
authors  state  that  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic  in 
small  doses  produces  a  very  unsightly  brown 
staining  of  the  skin.  The  fly-papers  from  which 
Mrs.  Maybrick  is  said  to  have  obtained  some  of 
the  arsenic  with  which  she  poisoned  her  husband 
were  prepared  with  arseniate  of  soda,  and  this 
mode  of  preparation  was  probably  suggested  to 
the  makers  by  the  Pondre  aux  mouches  or  Fleigen- 
gift  an  almost  black  powder  obtained  by  ex- 
posing metallic  arsenic  to  the  air,  and  wkich  used 
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tsbc  Fioyilo;ed  on  the  Cimtinent  for  the  dntnc- 
tiOD  at  inacda. 

'Ri  internal  nae  of  anenic  for  improving;  the 
waplnian  wnd  the  inppoaed  large  coninmptkm  of 
it  ^  the  Sqriui  peaaantr;  ha*  alrtail;  been  re- 
tani  to,  not  tbongh  thae  itoriea  bare  pouihly 
bem  gnatlj  ezaggenfad,  there  U  Tery  little 
dnbt  bat  that  anenic  properly  admiuiftend 
nettl  ■  pcofofisd  infloenca  apon  tha  met^boliam 
of  the  bodj,  altbiMigb  the  natore  of  thii  influeoce 
ii  rtiU  lot  nndervtood.  It  would  appear  that,  in 
ipite  of  Biany  atMementa  to  tba  coutrarj,  the  in- 
ternal OK  of  anenic  doea  tend  to  produce  plump- 
Ma  and  ileekneaa  of  tba  ikin.  The  original 
tcooBnt  at  the  aneoic  nUng  by  the  peaaantr;  of 
Strria  bj  Dr  Von  TMhndi  appeared  in '  l<e  Journal 
fcChiniiemdMMle.'  18S«. 

iramaK.  Sym.  Aukc'iubbt;  ABSimr- 
U'ttb  (-i-a-),  L.;  ABaivnma,  Fr.  A  combina- 
tioi  at  anenicnm  with  a  metal  (includiog  hydro- 
|m),  in  deftnite  proportion. 

UUnn  (-nitc).  aju.  As'naia,  L. ;  Aft- 
•mn.  Ft.;  AmaxviesAiiBM  tux,  Qer.  A  lalt 
irf  ■noiiciai  acid. 

IXT.  [Eng.,  Ft.]  8f».  Au  (geu.,  ar'tii; 
jL,  •r'tei),  L. ;  rixnf,  tecb'ne,  Or- ;  KdhbT,  Qer. 
Prinanlj,  itroigth,  power,  and  hence  alto  menUl 
tfnagtk,  ikill ;  the  applioition  of  fcoowledge  or 
pxm  U  effect  ■  deaired  purpoae ;  the  power  or 
•liEtj  of  doing  •omething  not  taught  by  nature 
«  iotinct  I  prActieal  (kilt  ^ided  by  mlea. 
Bnijci  ii  knowledge — Abt,  practical  akill  in 
qipljiagthia knowledge.  Art  iaapplied  ecience; 
nibtlcmCB  ii  knowledge  oblainad  byobaerva' 
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tiaction  ii  nowhere  more  fully  leen  than 
tbc  dnraain  of  chemiitry,  where  knowledge  de- 
tutieD,  great  power  geoeraliiatiou,  and  great 
apertiieH  are  neceaaary  elemeata  of  aocceit.  Art 
tai  fiUed  the  world  with  luinriea,  conrBDieni-ci, 
nd  emfort*  ;  and  art — the  arto — nwful  or  floe 
-(RtluKfect  andinreatciTiliien  of  oar  race. 
Sntgawici. 

URIU8LA.  The  genu  ot  planti  which  in- 
dida  the  wormwood,  rougwort,  lonthernwood, 
kinnamed  from  AritMis,  the  goddeu  Dinoa. 

inXKm.  In  atalomy,  the  TeiiieU  which 
<«T  the  blood  from  the  heart.  They  are  dis- 
W™hBd  from  weini  by  the  poewaiion  of  a  large 
uouit  of  daaljc  tiMue  in  their  coat*  j  by  their 
Ung  empty  after  deaith  ;  by  their  apurting  with 
Md  teat  <d  the  heart  when  cnt  during  Ul'e.  In 
vtelD  Nop  bleeding  from  an  artery  the  preuure 
Bat  b(  applied  an  the  aide  of  the  injnry  ne«Teit 
Uk  ImkL    The  elaatic  Bbrea  in  the  walli  of  the 


■raber  of  points  which   materially  ■ 
""g^itoi  ot  the  blood. 

UmiAK  miiL.  A  cylindrical  perforation 
'"nd  nrtieally  down  throngh  one  or  more  itrata 
'^  t^  eutb  till  it  raachea  a  poroiu  bed  of  gnvel 
'''■tu^  water,  thii  fluid  being  placed  under 
•"d  iacamhent  preaaora  that  it  riaee  up  the  per- 
^^«  (ither  to  the  inrface,  or  to  a  convenient 
"ijtt  lor  the  operation  of  a  pump.  When  they 
""  ti>  Uh  inrface,  theaa  wella  are  exiled  tponting 
fjioing.  Ibe  name  of  the«e  welli  i>  taken 
"^  ArMi,  a  province  in  the  Departement  da 


Pay*  de  Calaia,  where  thrir  oie  wm  reviTed.  They 
have  been  in  Die  tor  a  long  time  in  Italy  and  in 
Uie  £ait.  The  aecompanying  drawing  reprcaenla 
the  manner  in  which  rmin  may  be  lappoaed  to 
diatribute  ibelf  when  it  falls  apon  a  portion  of 
the  anrfaee  of  oar  globe. 


The  flgnre  rtpreaenta  a  geo1o);ical  acction, 
showing  the  ■□cccuioo  of  the  different  itrata, 
and  of  tbeae.  two  beds.  A,  B,  more  porous, 
and  consequently  more  abeorbent  than  the 
rocks  among  which  they  are  interposed.  The 
condensed  dew*  and  rum  falling  upon  the  dis- 
Uut  hills  pass  rapidly  by  the  outcrops  of  the 
•trat*  to  the  lower  levels,  nntil  the  entire  mm 
becomes  thoronghiy  saturated  with  water.  Sup- 
posing two  luch  beds  as  are  repreientc<l  in  the 
section  to  exist,  fully  charged  with  water,  it  is 
evident  tliat  if  we  bored  down  into  them  through 
the  rocks  as  repreMnted  at  C,  D,  the  water  wouUI 
rise  through  those  wells  or  Inriugs,  and  spring  out 
in  the  form  of  a  Jet  to  snch  a  height  above  tlie 
inrface  ai  is  due  to  the  heighth  of  the  hilli  from 
which  the  water  has  been  obtained.  Ttio  fountain 
derived  from  it  would  necessarily  fla«  as  much 
hisheT  as  that  derived  from  the  bed  A,  as  i>  tlie 
hi^ght  of  B  above  A. 

yoT  particulars  as  to  the  modes  of  constructing 
artesian  wella,  the  reader  is  raferrod  to  '  TraiU 
mr  les  Puiti  Artcsiens,'  by  M.  Oamier,  and  to 
'  ConsiJ^rationi  g&>logiqucs  et  phyaiques  sur  la 
thiorie  dcs  puits  forces,  ou  fontainei  Art^iennea,' 
by  H.  le  Vicomte  Herieart  de  Thury,  and  to 
'Rudimentary  Treatise  on  Well-digging,  Boring, 
kc.,'  by  J.  (J.  Swindell,  andalso  to  Utc's' Diction- 
ary of  Arts,  Mannfscturoi,  and  Minos,"  edited  by 
Mr  Robert  Hunt,     See  Well-IINKINS. 

ASTBAXrTIHX  (-tin).  [Eng.,  Vt.}  Sfn. 
Abtiki'ttbe  ;  AHTHtNlTl'lTjl,  L.  A  peculiar 
labstance  flrat  obtainoil  by  M.  Saladin,  by  the 
action  or  alcohol  on  thetnl)orousst«ma  of  the  herb 
arlhanx'ia,  or  aow-bread.  It  is  acrid,  colourleas, 
■nd  cryitAlline,  sad  imparts  its  acridity  to  the 
plant. 

AK'TICHOKK.  %a.  CiH'iu.Cm'jtBAjBooL'- 
TMcre,  L. )  Articuiitt,  Ft.  ;  Ahtiicrookb,  tier,  j 
Cabciofi,  Itsl.  The  C^nara  *colfimiit,  Linn. 
A  thiatle-lilie  perennial  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
COMFoaiTX  (l>C.).— ffnA.  Sontbern  Earope;  but 
now  eitcnaively  caltivated  in  our  gardens,  for  ita 
'  bottom,'  or  the  aweet  fleshy  recoptwlo  of  its 
flowers,  which  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb.  These  are 
soaked  in  brisk  boiling  in  water,  stalk-ends  upper- 
moat,  until  tender  ;  and  take  1  to  1  hour  accord- 
ing to  their  age.  Sometimea  they  are  pro«ervcd 
in  brine  (FIOILBD  ABtICBOKbb)  ;  and  ulao  after 
depriving  them  of  the  'choke'  and  apiny  hairs 
andblauchingthemby  immenion  inboiling  water, 
by  drying  in  the  snn  (sbibd  abtiohokbs  ;  cvu 
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D'ABncHAl7T»  Fr.),  by  which  they  retaiii  their 
flayoor  for  some  time.  Infusion  of  the  flowers, 
used  with  rennet. 

As  an  esculent  the  artichoke  resembles  asparagus 
in  its  general  properties ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  more 
nutritious,  and  even  more  diuretic. 

Artichokes,  Jera'salem.  The  Relianthus  tuber- 
otiu,  Linn.,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  sunflower 
family,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
Originally  introduced  from  the  Northern  Unit^ 
States.  The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  has  been  calti- 
vated  in  England  as  an  article  of  food  since  early 
in  the  17th  century.  The  tuber  does  not  contun 
starch,  hence  it  is  not  floury  when  boiled,  like  the 
potato.  The  appellation  'Jerusalem'  is  believed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  word  gircuole — 
'  a  sunflower,'  to  which  botanical  family  the  plant 
belongs.  It  is  cultivated  in  England  for  cplinary 
purposes.  Boots  (tubers)  resemble  the  artichoke 
in  flavour;  but  are  considered  far  from  whole- 
some, being  apt  to  produce  flatulence  and  dys- 
pepsia. They  are  diuretic,  and  impart  the  odour 
of  turpentine  to  the  urine.  They  are  cooked  by 
boiling  (15  to  26  minutes,  according  to  size),  or 
frying;  in  the  former  case  served  with  melted 
butter.  They  are  also  served  mashed,  like  turnips. 
Composition  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  &om 
an  analysis  by  Payen,  Foisot,  and  Fevry : 
Nitrogenous  matter  .3*1 

Sugar .  .    14-7 

Inulin 1*9 

Poetic  acid  ....      0*9 

Pectin 0-4 

Cellulose 1*5 

Fatty  matter  .0*2 
Mineral  matter  .  .1*3 
Water 76*0 

1000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  escu- 
lent contains  practically  no  nitrogen. 

ABTI7ICIAL  FOODS.    See  Foods. 

ABTI8AH8  AKD  LABOURERS  DWELLINGS 
IMPROYEXEHT  ACT.  1875  (38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
86,  amended  by  42  and  43  Vict.  c.  63,  and  by  45 
and  46  Vict.  c.  54). 

This  Act  was  passed  to  facilitate  the  removal 
and  reconstruction  of  unhealthy  dwellings  in  the 
more  densely  populated  parts  of  large  urban 
sanitary  districts.  Under  its  power  the  buildings 
in  any  unhealthy  area  may  be  demolished  in  order 
to  make  room  for  new  streets  and  improved 
dwellings,  which  under  special  circumstances  may 
be  constructed  by  the  Local  Authority  itself  (sec- 
tion 9).  The  Act  is  not  applicable  to  urban  sani- 
tary districts  with  a  population  under  25,000,  nor 
to  rural  sanitary  districts  (section  2). 

For  the  purposes  of  the  Act  a  medical  officer  of 
health  shall  report,  to  the  Local  Authority,  on 
any  area  the  condition  of  which  appears  to  him  to 
require  it,  or  if  two  or  more  justices  or  twelve  or 
more  ratepayers  of  the  district  complain  to  him  of 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  area,  it  shall  be  his  duty 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  it. 

If  the  Local  Authority  do  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable, on  receipt  of  this  report,  to  adopt  its 
suggestions,  it  must  send  a  copy  of  it,  with 
reasons  for  disapproval,  to  the  eoMrming  author^ 
ity  (the  'confirming  authority'  for  the  City  of 


London  or  metropolis  is  the  Secretary  of  State  s 
that  for  the  Sanitary  Authorities  the  LoobI 
Qovemment  Board).  If  the  Local  Anthori^ 
approve  of  the  suggestions  made  by  the  medical 
officer  of  health  it  must  prepare  a  scheme  to  be 
submitted  to  the  '  conflrxmng  authority '  for  their 
approval.  If  the  Local  Authority  is  satisfied,  "  of 
the  sufficiency  of  its  resources,"  it  shall  pen  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  such  area  is  an  nil- 
healthy  area  and  that  improvements  are  required. 
If  the  Local  Authority  ful  to  cany  out  a  scheme 
which  has  been  approved,  the '  confirming  author- 
ity'  may  step  in  and  act.  According  to  the 
Amendii^  Act,  1879,  the  boildinga  to  be  erected, 
instead  of  the  onhealthv  ones  demolished,  may  be 
in  some  place  other  than  that  within  the  area 
comprised  in  the  improvement  scheme.  The 
liocal  Authority  is  also  authorised  to  pnrchaee 
land,  or  use  any  it  possesses  for  the  erection  of  each 
buildings.  The  Amendment  Act  of  1882  con- 
tains a  most  important  provision  to  the  effect 
that,  if  in  any  place  to  which  45  and  46  Vict^  c 
54  applies,  the  medical  officer  of  health  finds  that 
any  buildhig,  though  not  itself  unfit  for  habita* 
tation,  causes  any  of  the  following  disadvantegee  : 

1.  Conduces  to  make  other  building  unfit  for 
habitation  {e,g.  by  stopping  ventilation,  Ac.),  or 

2.  Prevents  the  defects  in  other  buildinga  be- 
ing romedied,  then  proceedings  may  be  commenced 
for  the  demolition  of  this  bnilding. 

ABUX  XACULATUX  (CucKoo  Pnrr  ob  Wakx- 
bobin).  Nat.  Ord.  Abace^.  The  leam  and 
roots  of  most  of  the  plant  belonging  to  this  order 
contain  an  acrid  juice  with  a  pungent,  biting  taste^ 
in  some  cases  very  poisonous.  The  acrid  principle 
can,  however,  be  very  readily  dissipated  by  heat» 
and  the  roots  then  become  valuable  as  food. 
Formerly  the  fresh  root  was  used  in  medicine  aa  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant;  the  juice  acts  aa  sa& 
irritant  to  the  skin.  The  roots  of  Arwm  maen* 
latum  were  once  largely  used  in  this  country  for 
the  production  of  so-called  Portland  sago  or 
arrowroot.  1  peck  of  the  tubers  vields  about 
3  lbs.  of  staroh.  The  preparation  ox  this  starch 
is  now  given  up,  as  it  is  cheaper  to  make  it  from 
grain  or  potatoes. 

The  West  Indian  Yam  is  the  root  of  ColocaHa 
etculenta,  one  of  the  same  family. 

ASA&ABACCA  (ks-I-).  S^n.  Ab'mscu,  A. 
EuBOPJB^uM,  Linn.,   Nab'dub  mokta'va*,   &o.» 

L.;    ASABET,    A.   S'EUBOFS,    CABABBT,   AZABXTIC 

c,  Nabd  sauyaob,  Obbille  d'hommb,  Ac.,  Ft.  s 
Hazblwtbtzbl,  Ger.  The  daafiov  ci  IMosco- 
rides,  a  small,  round,  hard,  stemless,  hardy  herba- 
ceous plant,  bearing  chocolate-coloured  flowers ; 
and  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Abi8TO1X)0HUB  (DC.).  It 
grows  freely  in  Central  France,  and  is  foond  In 
woods  and  shady  places  in  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, and  other  parts  of  England. — ffah,  Europe^ 
between  3T  and  60""  latitude. — Root  and  ihisome 
(as'abi  ba'dix)  has  a  pepper-like  odour  and  an 
acrid  taste: — Leaves  (a.  to'lia)  less  odorooa^ 
though  bitter-tasted,  aCrid,  and  aromatic;  for- 
merly officinal  in  the  pharmacopoeias: — Whole 
plant  (ASABABACCA  of  the  shops)  nauseant,  emetic, 
and  purgative.  Before  the  introduction  of  ipe- 
cacuanha it  was  the  common  emetic  (6  to  9  of  the 
green  leaves  in  whey) ;  but,  owing  to  the  violence 
of  its  action,  it  has  long  ^en  into  disuse.    Ita 
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coBDOQ  mme  in  Fimnee  (camammt,  or  pobtic- 
boQM  pltot)  »  nid  to  haye  ftriien  from  ite  f re- 
ipflot  employment  to  reliere  the  ttomsch  of  thoie 
who  hid  dnmk  too  bard.  It  is  now  almost  solely 
Vid  ss  a  ftemntatory  or  errbine,  and  is  probably 
one  of  tbe  best. 

imvdmg  to  Origer  (Qobel  and  Kemie, '  Pharm. 
Wasrank/  1830-1),  asarabacca  contains  three 
Tolatife,  oily  princiides,  which  may  be  obtained  by 
diitillstion  inth  water: — ^Volatilb  oil  (oleum 
as'tri) :— As'asits,  an  odonrless,  tasteless*  and 
ojitaBine  solid ;  f onble  and  yo1atilisable»  yielding 
wfcite  sad  ray  irritating  fnmes : — Ab'asux  cam'- 
ntOB,  (fiffering  chiefly  from  the  last  in  being 
pndpitsted,  by  water,  from  its  alcoholic  solution 
is  enbes  or  six-aided  prisms,  instead  of  delicate 
4aibfe  needles.  Also  a  brownish,  bitter,  crystal- 
liable  principle  (ab^abivb,  AB'Astnc-Bir'TBs), 
Thich  ii  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Um,  Ihm,  4^,  Dried  leares,  20  to  30  gr.,  or 
not,  10 to  12  gr.;  as  a  purge  or  emetic.  As  an 
Biimie— leares,  8  to  5  gr. ;  root,  1  to  8  gr. ;  in 
powder,  snuffed  up  the  nose  erery  day,  or  every 
otWr  day,  at  bedtime.  It  excites  irritation  and  a 
tofkm  witery  diarhaiye,  more  or  less  muculent, 
vliicfa  frequently  continues  to  flow  for  several 
ivft,  sad  occasioDally  proves  highly  useful  in 
KrtuB  aActions  of  the  brain,  eyes,  mouth,  nose, 
tir>  sad  throaty  on  the  principle  of  counter-irrita- 
tioi.  It  has  been  found  '*  particularly  serviceable 
IB  cephsklgia  (headache),  obstinate  headache, 
efavoie  ophthalmia  (inflammation  of  the  eyes), 
tad  tone  other  lethargic  aflections  "  {Dr  A.  T. 
Tktm§om).  In  dimness  of  sight  (eapecially  that 
■noBg  from  fstigue  or  congestion),  deafness,  and 
ipght  paralytic  aflections  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
%*i  or  eyelids,  not  of  a  serious  organic  character, 
lad  particnlarly  in  chronic  earache,  it  also  some- 
tiaei  affgads  relief  after  other  remedies  have 
yw.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  several  Cephalic 

OVWn,  ASABABAOCA  BBITTB,  BaBON  MoKiNBBT'S 

MMciHit  powdbb  (or  BHim),  and  several  other 
^  Bostmms,  which  are  much  extolled  by  their 
^*Qdon,  sod  sold  at  marvellously  high  prices. 
S«  Patibt  Mbdicivbb,  Powdibs,  Svutfs,  dtc. 
(tho  Mon>), 

^iMXM  (-Tin).  CspHsBOf.  Svn.  Ababokb. 
A  ipeeics  of  stearopten,  discovered  by  G5rtx,  in 
y*^»cea.  it  lias  an  aromatic  taste  and  an 
B<^  resembling^  camphor,  and  is  said  to  be 
^f^K,  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  asarum  cam- 
Pbor  and  some  partially  oxidised  volatile  oil    (See 

U'aiiit  (of  Origer).  j^a.  AflABi^VA,  L.  The 
^'Tit'Uisable  bitter  principle  of  asarabacca,  notfced 
^^^   It  is  sud  to  greatly  resemble  cytisine. 

IS'ABITS  (-rite).    See  Abababaooa. 

AU&na  CAVADEVSE,  L.  Syn.  Cakadiak 
^^^-  Differs  but  little  in  appearance  from  the 
■"''pwn  ipedes.  It  is,  however,  more  pubescen  t, 
"*  ftwers  of  a  brighter  hue,  and  the  rhizome 
i*wifly  larger.  The  rhizome  contains  volatile 
J^  (tarch,  gum,  a  little  resin,  fat,  and  amorphous 
woarbff  matter  supposed  to  be  asarin.  In  action 
ttn  milder  than  A,  europmum, 

ASMBTOB.  8if%,  Abbbb'tttb  (Strpttrroc,  in- 
J"*lwtible,  unconsumable.  Or.),  Amianth'ttb, 
hA«i  A.,  ftc,  L.;  Abbbbtb,  Axiavtb,  Pr.; 
^*On,  drnxvLACBM,  Oer.    It  occurs  in  three 


forms— (1)  flbrous,  (8)  floss,  and  (8)  powder. 
The  first  variety  u  found  chiefly  in  the  Valtellina 
and  the  Valley  of  Aosta,  in  the  former  6500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  embedded  in 
serpentine  rock,  from  which  it  is  mined  by 
bUsting  with  dynamite.  The  rock  of  the  table- 
land of  Acqua  Kera,  6500  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  is  also  rich  in  flbrous  asbestos;  and  in 
the  Valley  of  Aosta  it  is  also  found,  in  much 
similar  positions  to  that  in  the  Valtellina.  The 
material  obtained  from  these  Italian  sources  is  a 
silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  about  2^%  of 
alumina,  3%  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  smaller  per- 
centages of  potash  and  soda.  Floss  and  powder 
asbestos  are  also  obtained  from  Italy,  as  well 
as  two  other  varieties — viz.  mountain  cork,  con.- 
sisting  of  flbres  less  flexible  than  flbrous  and  floss 
asbestos,  and  of  a  brown  or  dirty  white  colour. 
This  variety  swims  on  water.  Mountain  leather, 
a  similar  variety,  occurs  in  sheets.  Canadian 
asbestos  is  much  inferior  to  the  Italian,  being 
brittle  and  of  short  fibre.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
province  of  Quebec  exclusively.  It  differs  mate* 
rially  in  chemical  composition  from  Italian  aa- 
bestos,  there  being  almost  double  the  percentages 
of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  only  traces  of 
potash.  Recently  asbestos  has  been  brought  from 
Cape  Colony,  but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  character^ 
and  contains  39%  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  principal  use  of  asbestos  is  as  a  fireproof 
material,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  employed 
from  very  early  times.  The  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks  knew  how  to  make  asbestos  cloth,  and 
specimens  of  their  manufacture  are  sUll  preserved. 
The  Greeks  used  it  as  winding-sheets  for  their 
dead.  In  modem  times  the  cloth  has  been  intro- 
duced for  fire-  and  acid-proof  dresses,  and  one 
important  application  of  it  is  as  a  packing  material 
for  piston-glands  of  steam  engines.  A  millboard 
made  from  asbestos  is  largely  used  as  a  jointing 
for  ateam  pipes,  for  gas  shades,  and  instead  of 
wire  gauze  as  a  support  for  glass  vesiels  over 
burners  in  the  laboratory.  Floss  asbestos  is  used 
for  gas  stoves,  and  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat 
for  covering  steam  pipes,  roofs  in. warm  climates^ 
Ac. ;  asbestos  powder  is  made  into  fireproof  paint, 
and  is  very  useful  as  a  filtering  medium. 

ASCABIDX8  (aagapi^,  a  kind  of  worm,  Gr.). 
By  long  usage  this  term  is  often  used  to  designate 
thread-ioonnt  or  teat-ioonns  ;  these  do  not  belong 
to  the  genus  Atcaris,  but  to  the  genus  Oxyuri»» 

A8CARI8  LUHBBICOIBEfl.  A  parasite  be- 
longing to  the  genus  JSntoMoa,  commonly  known 
as  the  round-wonn,  and  found  in  the  intestines  of 
man,  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  pig,  and  some  other  of 
the  lower  animals.  It  is  of  a  greyish -red  colour, 
and  in  size  and  general  appearance  like  the  com- 
mon earth-worm. 

Children  are  very  frequently  infested  by  them. 
Their  usual  habitat  is  the  small  intestines,  but 
they  are  occasionally,  found  in  thp  atomi^ch,  and 
have  been  kno^Ti  to  transport  themselves  into  the 
gall-ducts,  frontal  sinuses,  nostrils,  and  month. 
The  males  are  smaller  than  the  females  and  much 
more  rare.  The  females  produce  eggs  in  great 
numbers,  but  it  is  doubtful  If  the  young  are  ever 
developed  in  the  intestine  in  which  the  parent 
worm  dwells. 

It  is  ptobable  that  the  ova  giin  occesB  to  th« 
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intestmes  of  the  animals  of  which  they  eventually 
heoome  the  pests,  from  various  outer  sources. 
They  are  said  to  he  very  frequent  in  persons  who 
partake  much  of  raw  leaves  and  roots.  Dr  Pater- 
son,  of  Leith,  noticed  that  families  who  drank 
certain  water  from  a  well  supplied  from  a  dirty 
pool,  which  contained  various  vermiform  animal- 
cules, were  much  infested  with  this  particular 
species  of  intestinal  worm ;  whilst  others  in  the 
same  street^  who  had  recourse  to  a  different  water 
supply,  entirely  escaped.  For  medicinal  treat- 
ment, see  WoBMS. 

ASOASIS  HTSTAX.  A  parasitic  round-worm 
infesting  the  cat.  It  has  heen  also  occasionally 
found  in  man. 

AicarU  tnyHax,  according  to  most  helmintho- 
logists,  is  only  a  variety  of  Aicaris  margituUa, 
found  in  the  dog.  The  males  are  ahont  2  to  2i 
inches  in  length,  and  the  females  sometimes  as 
much  as  4  inches.  8  gr.  of  santonin,  followed  hy 
castor  oil,  or  a  saline  purge  administered  twice  or 
thrice  daily  for  a  few  days  in  succession,  will 
generally  expel  the  true  Ascaris. 

ASCITES  (&(TKhQ,  a  leather  bottle).  Syn, 
Dbopsy  ov  the  FEBiTOKEirii ;  Hybbofs  pebiitei 

Vel    ABDOXIiriS,     HYDBOPEBrrONSUM ;      ASOITE, 

Fr. ;  Die  Bavchwassebsuoht,  Qer.  See  Dbopsy. 
ASEFTOL.    Syn,   Sulpho-oabbol,  Hydboxy- 

PHENYL     8XJI.PRi:B0Ua    ACID,     ACIDUM     BOZOLI- 

CUM.  CeH4(OH)S02H.  Prepared  by  mixing 
chemically  equivalent  parts  of  strong  sulphuric 
and  pure  carbolic  acids,  removing  excess  of  sul- 
phunc  acid  by  shaking  with  carbonate  of  barium. 
It  represents  a  thick  fluid,  with  a  faint  odour  of 
carbolic  acid,  red  in  colour.  Sp.  gr.  1*45.  It  is 
employed  as  an  antiseptic,  and  does  not  possess 
the  toxic  action  of  carbolic  acid,  and  is  reported 
to  be  more  powerfully  antiseptic. 

ASH.  Syn,  Fbax'ieub,  L.;  Fb&ne,  Fr.; 
EsoHE,  Gcr.  The  popular  name  of  several  species 
of  valuable  hardy  trees  bearing  apetalous  flowers 
(except  in  the  'flowering  ash '),  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  OlsaeetB  (DC.),, and  genus  Fraxinus; 
but  appropriately  the — 

Ash.  Syn,  Com'mon  ash;  FBAx'iinrs,  F. 
bxcel'biob  (Linn.),  F.  apbt'ala  (Lamb.),  F. 
ob'hvb  (Scop.),  L. ;  FBfiNB,  F.  cokmun,  Fr.; 
Gbmeikb  ebche,  Qer.  A  large  tree  common  to 
our  woods  and  hedgpes ;  timber  (ash  or  ash-wood) 
used  by  carpent^,  cabinet-makers,  and  ma- 
chinists, and  much  esteemed  for  its  great  tough- 
ness and  elasticity ;  bark  febrifuge,  diuretic,  re- 
solvent, and  tonic ;  has  been  successfully  exhibited 
in  agues ;  seeds  acrid,  bitter,  and  diuretic ;  leaves 
purgative,  diuretic,  and  febrifuge,  sometimes  used 
instead  of  senna.  In  Southern  Europe  it  exudes 
.an  inferior  kind  of  XAirarA,  and  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties are  much  greater  than  in  our  climate. — 
Do$e  (leaves),  i  oz.  to  1|  oe.  (made  Into  an 
infusion),  as  a  purge ;  seeds,  1  dr.,  as  a  diuretic, 

Ai]i»  Flow'ering.  Syn.  Mav'na  ash;  Fbax'- 
nrVB  OB'irxTB  (Lmn.^,  L.  A  small  tree  of 
Southern  Europe.  Yields  xanita.  The  '  round- 
leaved  flowering  ash '  (Cala'bbiak  ASH;  Fbax'- 
IKUB  BOTUNDIPO'^LIA,  Lamarck)  is  a  smnllcr 
variety  of  the  preceding,  and  a  native  of  Calabria 
and  the  Levant.  Said  to  ^ield  the  best  xanka. 
The   *  small-leaved   flowenng   ash'    (FBAZinrs 


pabtipo^'lta.  Lam.)  is  another  manna-yielding 
species,  indigenous  to  Asia  Minor. 

Ash,  HoitXLtain,  or  rowan  tree  (jB^tks  otievpo- 
ria,  Gaert.).  Useful  as  a  nurse-tree  in  plantations, 
enduring  severe  exposure.  Formerly  regarded  as 
a  charm  against  witchcraft,  &c. 

ASH.    Ashes  (which  see). 

Ash,  Volcanic.  The  name  applied  to  the  pul- 
verulent portion  of  matter  thrown  out  by  volca- 
noes. Volcanic  ash  is  not  a  uniform  product,  but 
differs  much  in  colour,  structure,  and  compoaitioiL 
It  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  minerals  and  rocks 
abraded  by  trituration  against  each  other. 
^  ASH-BALLS.  The  ashes  of  land-plants^  ecpe- 
cially  ferns,  damped  and  made  into  balls.  Used 
as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  washing,  and  in  dean* 
ing  paint.  Now  almost  gone  out  of  use,  owing  to 
the  general  introduction  of  washing  soda. 

ASH'EET.  [Amer.]  A  place  where  potash  or 
pearlash  is  made  or  kept. 

ASH'ES.  [Eng.  pl.j  8y».  ASH;  Ci'hib,  L.; 
Cbitdbes  (pL),  Fr. ;  Asche,  Ger.  The  remuns 
of  anything  burned.  The  word  'ashes,'  used 
alone,  generally  means  coal  ashes.  In  anti^iiy, 
the  remains  oi  a  body  consumed  on  the  funeial 
pyre ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Although  the  word,  in  English,  has — 
properly  speaking — no  singular,  the  term  '  aah  *  is 
very  commonly  used.  We  also  talk  of  pearlaahf 
potash,  or  pot-ashes,  soda-ash,  &c. 

Ashes  of  Plants.  All  vegetable  subttanoea  con- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  mineral  matter,  which 
remains  behind  as  ash  when  they  are  incinerated. 
Thus: 

Total  Aab. 

Cayenne  pepper  yields  6  to  6  per  cent. 

Chicory  „     6 

Cocoa  „     8  to  4 

Coffee  „     4  „ 

Flour  „       '7  to  1-6  „ 

Mustard  „     8  to  4*5 

Pepper  „     4*8  to  6 

Rice  „     5 

Tea  „     6-6 

Turmeric  „     5  to  6 

&c.  &c. 

The  following  table  gives  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  a  few  plants.  See  also 
Manubeb,  Vegetation,  &c. 

A  careful  determination  of  the  ash  of  different 
plants,  &c.,  is  of  the  utmost  use  to  the  analyst,  as 
it  aids  him  materially  in  detecting  adultetations. 
For,  the  percentage  of  ash  yielded  by  a  plant  or 
by  any  particular  portion  of  it  is  constant  within 
certain  limits ;  and,  further,  the  different  propor- 
tions of  the  components  of  the  ash  are  likewise 
tolerably  constant.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  ash  of  any  plant,  grown  nnder 
normal  conditions,  enables  the  practical  agricul- 
turist to  apply  to  the  soil  the  proper  manure  for 
that  plant. 

The  ashes  of  plants  (and  of  coal)  are  of  course 
in  themselves  valuable  as  a  manure.  In  addition 
to  their  direct  manurial  value  as  plant  food^  and 
to  the  effect  which  they  have  in  accelerating  the 
decomposition  of  mould,  they  also  act  mechanically 
in  k(?eping  a  heavy  soil  porous.  In  the  case  of 
low-lying  lauds  they  are  particularly  suited  for 
very  damp  clayey  soils.    In  Picardy  the  ashes  of 
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ASH-PITS— ASPARAGINE 


turf  are  made  ate  of ;  while  in  England,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  the  .north:  of  France,  coal  ashes  are 
employed.  When  coal  ashes  are  mixed  with  ex- 
crement, they  not  only  help  to  disinfect  the  latter, 
but  the  mixture  makes  an  excellent  manure. 

ASH-PITS.  The  old  form  of  ash-pit,  consisting 
of  a  large  walled  space  in  close  proximity  to,  or 
actually  forming  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  with 
an  earth  floor  aiid  the  bricks  set  in  common 
mortar,  without  ventilation,  and  with  only  one 
small  door  through  which  it  was  just  possible  for 
a  man  to  enter,  rs  an  abomination  which  ought 
never  to  be  permitted,  and  which,  thanks  to  recent 
sanitary  legislation,  is  rapidly  vanishing  in  Eng- 
land. These  large  ash-pits,  constructed  as  de- 
scribedf  and  capable  of  containing  the  ashes  and 
refuse  of  a  large  household  for  several  months, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  private  individuals  in  regard 
to  their  sanitary  surroundings.  In  the  first  place, 
these  receptacles  are  not  only  for  ashes,  but  for 
animal  and  vegetable  refuse  of  all  kinds  —not  in- 
frequently slops,  tea-leaves,  and  other  liquid  refuse 
which  the  domestics  of  a  house  are  usually  only 
too  prone  to  dispose  of  in  the  easiest  manner, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  consequences.  The 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  will  occur,  unless 
active  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it,  represents 
perhaps  one  of  the  g^reatest  modem  advances  in 
sanitury  science.  The  old  ash-pit  quickly  became 
a  bed  of  putrid  and  stinking  organic .  matter ; 
whilst  the  fluid  exudations  from  it»  soaking 
through  the  badly  constructed  walls  and  earth 
floor,  served  for  the  propagation  of  all  manner  of  ; 
organisms,  moulds,  and  fungi,  and  as  a  source  of 
offensive  exhalations,  and  their  ^natural  conse- 
quence, disease.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  as 
used  only  too  often  to  be  the  case,  the  ash-pit  was 
in  connection  with  a  common  privy,  the  abomina- 
tion and  danger  to  health  was  practically  perfect. 
The  remedy  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  To  abolish  such  ash-pits  entirely,  and  to  pro- 
vide in  their  place  small  iron  receptacles  or  dust- 
bins which  will  not  contain  more  than  a  few 
days'  refuse,  and  to  have  these  emptied  at  frequent 
and  regular  intervals. 

2.  Where  a  larger  receptacle  is  necessary,  to 
construct  it  of  good  brick  with  a  thick  and  well- 
made  concrete  floor,  the  bricks  of  the  inner  walls 
set  in  cement  and  the  interior  lined  with  the 
same  material,  with  provision  for  the  rapid 
drainage  of  atay  liquid,  which  should  if  possible 
not  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  it ;  and  instead  of  the 
small  ajwrture  of  the  old  ash-pit,  one  of  consider- 
able sixe  I  and  if  the  place  be  covered,  which  is 
desirable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  rain-water, 
ample'  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided. 
In  all  cases  such  receptacles  should  not  be  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessai^,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  emptied,  cleaned,  and  disinfected  with 
quicklime  or  other  suitable  materials  at  frequent 
intervals,  more  especial^  in  warm  weather. . 

Section  42  of  the  Public  Health  Act  provides 
that  "  every  Local  Atthority  may,  and  when  re- 
quired by  order  of  the  Local  Qovemment  Board 
$hall,  themselves  undertake  or  contract  for, 

"1.  The  removal  of  house  refuse  from  premises. 

'*  2.  The  cleaning  of  earth  cloeets,  privies,  ash- 
pits, and  cesspools." 


By  section  4B,  "if  a  Local  Authority,  w^ 
have  themselves  undertaken  or  contracted  for 
the  removal  of  house  refuse  from  premises^  or  the 
cleansing  of  earth  closets,  privies,  ash-^pitsy  and 
cesspools,  fail,  without  reasonable  excuse,  €ffter 
notice  in  noriting  from  the  occupier  of  any  house 
within  their  district,  requiring  them  to  remove 
any  house  refuse,  or  to  cleanse  any  earth  closet, 
privy,  ash-pit,  or  cesspool  belonging  to  auch 
house  or  used  by  the  occupiers  thereof,  to  carose 
the  same  to  be  removed  or  cleansed,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  seven  days,  the  Local  Authority 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  occupier  of  men 
house  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  thiUimga  for 
every  day  during  which  such  default  continues 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  period." 

Section  44  provides  that  "where  the  Local 
Authority  do  not  themselves  undertake  or  con- 
tract for  the  removal  of  houte  refune  from  any 
premises,  the  cleansing  of  eaHK  eloeetSf  priviM, 
cuh'pits,  and  eesepooU  belonging  to  any  premises, 
they  may  make  byc'laws  imposing  the  daty  of 
such  cleansing  or  removal  at  such  intervals  as 
they  think  fit  on  the  occupier  of  any  sndi 
premises." 

By  section  46,  "any  Urban  Authority  may,  if 
they  see  fit,  provide  in  proper  and  convenient 
situations  receptacles  for  the  temporary  deposit 
and  collection-  of  dust,  ashes,  and  rubbish ;  they 
may  also  provide  fit  buildings  and  places  for  the 
deposit  of  any  matters  collected  by  them  in  pur- 
suance of  this  part  of  this  Act." 

By  section  47,  "any  person  who  in  any  wrban 
district  allows  the  contents  of  any  water-closet, 
privy,  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  therefrom 
shall,  for  every  such  offence,  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  to  a  further 

Senalty  not  exceeding  floe  shillings  for  every  day 
uring  which  the  offence  is  continued ;  and  the 
Urban  Authority  shall  abate  or  cause  to  be  abated 
every  such  nuisance,  and  may  recover  in  a  ntts- 
mary  mamier  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  so 
doing  from  the  occupier  of  the  premises  on  which 
the  nuisance  exists."  See  Nttibavces,  F11.TH 
Remoyai.,  Makttbe,  Rbmotal  op. 

ASPAB'AGIITE    (-li-jKn).        Cfi^fi^,    « 
CjH3(NHa)(CO.NHa)(COOH).   [Eng.,Pr.]    ^a. 

A1IIBO-8UCOINAKIC  ACID;   ASFABAGI'KA,  ASPAB- 

agi'kuk,  L.;  Ag^doYlb,  Fr. ;  SPABeBiBTOir, 
Ger.  A  peculiar  azotised  compound,  isomeric 
with  malamide,  C,Hj(OH)(CO-NHj)„  discovered 
by  Vauquelin  and  Bobiquet  in  asparagus,  and 
since  found  in  the  potato,  marsh-mallow,  Uquorice- 
root,  climbing  vetch,  and  numerous  other  plants. 
It  occurs  in  the  juice  of  most  plants.  Many 
plants  which  do  not  naturally  contain  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  it  by  growing  them  in  dark  damp 
cellars ;  whilst  many,  which  only  normally  contam 
it  in  very  small  quantities,  are  found  to  yield 
mnch  more  when  allowed  to  vegetate  in  the  same 
manner. 

I*rep,  1.  Prom  abpabagub  bpeoittb  !— The  ex- 
pressed juice,  after  being  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  (to  coagulate  albumen)  and  carefully 
skimmed  and  filtered,  is  evaporated  at  a  gentte 
heat  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  then  abandoned 
to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  several  days.  The  resulting  aystals 
are   purified  by  cautious  washing  in  vety  ooM 


ASPABAOU8 


Sit 


viter  or  vny  itnm^  ftleoliol,  n-tolation,  and  re- 
crjMilmtAim. 
Hw  CoQmriiig  are  cheaper  and  m(«<e  oonvenient 


&  F^an  KABaK-XACLOW  BOOT  :~(a)  The  root 
(dopped  mall  or  grated)  is  macerated  for  MTeral 
di|s  ia  Bulk  of  lime,  ia  the  cold*  the  filtered 
Squid  jwnripitated  with  carbonate  of  ammoniam» 
■ad  the  deer  aolotioa  eraporated  in  a  water-hath, 
■ad  othcnriw  treated  as  before. 

(h)  From  the  ezpramed  jnice,  2  parte ;  milk  of 
fiae^lpart;  agitated  well  together;  the  liquid 
portJoB,  after  eome  bonia,  being  decanted,  flltwed, 
•ad  etaporated,  Ac.,  aa  before. 

X  Fzem  the  riouitxd  bhoots  ow  ystchbs  : — 
The  expraaed  joioe  of  the  young  ihoots,  when 
from  2  or  3  to  eren  12  or  15  in.  long,  ia  gently 
naniered  for  8  <»  10  minotee,  to  coaguUte  the 
tlbamen;  and,  after  etraining  or  clarification*  the 
dear  fiqoid  is  gently  OTaporaSed  to  the  conaiatence 
flf  a  thin  ayrop^  and  aet  aaide  to  cryatalliae  as 
Wore.  The  reanlting  brown  cryatala  are  porified 
bj  washing  with  very  cold  water,  re-aolntion  in 
boiling  water,  and  re-crystalliaation,  as  in  No.  1 ; 
or.  and  what  U  better,  the  hot  liquid,  before 
nvpoiatioo  to  a  sfriip»  is  digested  for  a  short  time 
with  a  little  pure  animal  chtteoal  in  coarse  powder, 
nd  then  filtered,  when  large  and  beantif nlly 
vUte  oyitala  are  obtained  by  the  first  operation. 
Tbii  ase  of  animal  charcoal  may  also  be  advan- 
iigeovaly  extended  to  the  other  formulas.  An 
ocdient  and  rerj  economical  proceas. 

•Ana^.*  4^e.  Crystals  (brilliant,  transparent, 
oioarleaa,  trimetric  prisms)  oontatning  1  mol. 
■q.;  slightly  acid  to  test-paper;  having  a  faint, 
«oolhig,  and  scarcely  nauseous  taste ;  soluble  in 
cold  water ;  freely  soluble  in  hot  water;  insoluble 
a  strong  alcohol  and  ether;  solution  unaffected 
Dv  alkaline  snlphides,  osakte  of  ammonis,  acetate 
9  lead,  or  infusion  of  fpXU;  when  triturated 
with  quicklime,  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  aspartic 
scid  left  behind  ;  heated  with  water  under  pressure 
in  a  dosed  vessel,  or  boiled  along  with  an  acid  or 
«i  alkali,  or  disaolred  in  a  aaccharine  liquid  and 
1^  submitted  to  fermentation,  it  ia  likewiae 
eonretted  into  ammonia  and  aapartic  acid; 
aqnsona  aolntions  of  asparagin  and  aspartic  acid 
evolve  nitrogen  when  treated  with  a  current  of 
tttnos  acid,  with  the  formation  of  malic  acid, 
wikieh  remaina  in  solution.  A  solution  of  aspar- 
ague  in  water  or  alkalies  ia  levo- rotatory,  and 
qne  in  acids  dextro-rotatory. 

C^Mf.  It  is  sedative  and  diuretic.--i>o#e,  1  to 
Q  gr. ;  in  dropsies,  heart  affections,  Ac. 

ifiPAS'AQTO.  [L.,  Eng.]  In  botany,  a  genus 
01  low,  spiny  plants,  with  scale-like  leaves,  many 
of  which  are  shrubs  and  climbers,  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
iOAMAOiLM  DC.,  LiUACBJB,  Liudl.).  The 
ntUowing  apecies,  which  ia  that  beat  known  in 
as^hnd,  ia,  howerer,  an  exception  to  thia  de- 
scription, aa  it  is  neither  climbing  nor  spinose. 

Aspazagna  OflldBalia,  Lion.  [L.]  8yn.  As- 
Jai'aous,  CbiCMOK  A.,  Gardbn  a.,  Spae'aofsI, 
WAETBow-oKAflal,  Sp«a'AOBt§;  Abfbbgs,  Fr.; 
oPiBoii^  Qer.  A  well-known  perennial  pUnt, 
v^  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  delicate  of  our 
<nMii»ry  vegetables.  Young  shoots,  from  the 
underground  eyes  (tuuo'kbs  aspab'aoi,  L.),  the 
**6uagus  of  our  tables;  diuretic;  communicate  a 


peculiar  f  cstid  odoor  to  the  urine,  and«  when  eaten 
in  excess,  occasion  bloody  urine  and  accelerate  fits 
of  gout;  formerly  esteemed  emmenagogue  and 
aphrodisiac — Mooi  (ba'dix  abpab'aoi,  L.),  pro- 
perties resemble  those  of  the  young  shoots,  but 
stronger;  one  of  the  five  'greater  aperient 
roots'  (eab'iobs  apbbixit'tbs  quui'^qub  XA-' 
jo"rb8  L.)  of  old  pharmacy.  The  tops  and 
roots,  though  no  longer  officinal  in  the  British 
PharmacopoBias,  are  both  occasionally  employed 
as  populxr  remedies  in  dropsy  and  stone — the 
first  being  eaten  in  the  usual  way  at  table;  and 
the  second  made  into  an  infusion  or  decoction 
(i  OS.  to  the  pint),  taken  ad  libUuwt, 

As  an  article  of  food,  asparagus,  in  moderation, 
is  both  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  wild 
varieties  are  largely  used  as  vegetables  in  Italy, 
and  when  properlv  cooked  are  most  excellent.  It 
is  cooked  by  simplv  boiling  it  rather  quickly  until 
tender,  like  the  other  soft  green  vegetables ;  and 
is  either  served  up  plain,  or  on  toast  with  melted, 
butter  or  sauce  HoUandaiae  in  a  boat  {Softri 
Mundell).  When  very  amall  and  green  it  is 
frequently  dressed  and  served  like  green  peas 
the  tender  portion  of  each  shoot  being  cut  into 
bits  of  equal  size,  and  about  l*3rd  of  an  inch 
long  (if»t«  Aeton). 

Choice,  8fe,  "The  large  grass  is  generally 
preferred,  although  the  smaller  has  t^  fullest 
flavour  for  a  dish"  {Sojftr),  Unlike  other 
plants,  the  Atparoffus  officinalis  has  not  produced 
a  single  well-marked  permanent  variety  by  cul- 
tivation. 

Asparagus  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
England  as  a  favourite  vegetable ;  it  grows  wild 
on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  being  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Cato,  Columella,  and 
Pliny.  There  are  aeveral  varietiea  cultivated  by 
gardenera,  aa  the  giant,  the  white,  the  common 
green,  the  large  purple  or  Dutch,  and  the  Ulm, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  claaaea — the  red 
and  the  green;  the  former  ia  larger  and  more 
aaleable,  but  the  latter  haa  a  auperior  flavour. 

The  drawback  to  ita  cultivation  ia  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  eatabliabment  of  a  bed,  vis.  three 
yeara.  The  beda  require  to  be  made  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  aa  followa:  the  intended  aite  ia 
duff  out  to  the  depth  of  aeveral  inchea,  and  the 
aou  ao  removed  ia  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  aea 
aand  and  well-rotted  manure ;  one-  or  two-year- 
old  planta  are  then  aet  in  rowa  at  about  nine 
inches  apart;  seedlinga  ahould  be  planted  in 
March  or  April,  or  even  up  to  the  beginning  of 
June,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the 
rootleta,  which  are  very  brittle.  Very  little  time 
is  saved  by  planting,  as  the  growth  of  the  plant 
ia  atopped  by  the  removal,  and  a  bed  which  has 
been  raised  from  aeed  will  yield  almoat  as  soon  as 
one  which  has  been  planted.  Five  sauare  poles  of 
land  planted  with  sixteen  hundred  plants  will 
yield  from  six  to  eight  score  heads  during  the 
season. 

Asparagua  beds  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  nothing  eUe  should  be  grown  on  them ;  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  cutting  the 
heads.  None  should  be  cut  off  for  two  years  at 
least;  the  branches  should  never  be  cut  in  the 
summer,  and  in.  cutting  the  heads  one  or  two 
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should  always  be  allowed  to  remain  on  each 
stool  to  flower  and  run  to  seed,  or  the  root  will 
perish. 

A  well-kept  bed  will  continue  to  yield  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  or  even  longer  if  well 
manured  with  stable  manure  every  autumn. 

Aipangns   Fetrts'a.     [L.]     8yn.  Book  ab- 

PAB'AGUfl,  COBBTTDA;   ASPAB'AOUS  ACVTIFO'lIA, 

L.;  COBBUDB,  Fr.    Besembles  the  last  in  its 
general  qualities,  but  is  said  to  contun  more 
aspara^. 
A8FABTIC  ACID,  CsHgtNH,)  (CO3H3).    Syn. 

AXIBO-BUOOIKIO  ACID;  AOISUX  ASPAB'tiCTTH, 
L.;  AOEDB  ASPABTIQUB,  Fr.  An  acid  first  ob- 
tained, by  Plisson,  from  asparagine,  by  boiling  the 
latter  with  hydrate  of  lead  or  of  magnesia.  It 
forms  an  important  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  albuminoid  substances  by  means  of  acids  or 
alkalies.  Rhombic  crystals.  Its  salts  are  called 
aspab'tatbs  (Eng.,  Fr.;  abpab'tab,  L.  sing.). 
See  Abpabagikb. 
AS^FEH'  (-pSn).    Syn,  Abp*,  TBBMBXiNa  pop'- 

£ABt;    POP'ULXrB   TBBM^tTLA  (Linn.),  L.;   TbBH- 

BLB,  Fr. ;  Abbpb  (ispe),  &o.,  Qer.  A  large  tree, 
of  the  Nat.  Ord.  AuEirrACBjE,  DC,  not  uncommon 
in  the  moist  woodlands  of  England,  and  found 
native  on  many  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  trembling  motion  of  its 
leaves,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  flattening  of 
the  k»f -stalks,  are  agitated  by  the  slightest  im- 
pulse of  the  air.  Bark  and  leaves  contain  POP'- 
TJLTS  associated  with  sal'ioiv.  Both  bark  and 
leaves  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  strangury 
and  intermittents. 

ASPEBGILLUM  GLAUCUK,  Micheli.  A  hy- 
phomvcetous  fungus  which  constitutes  the  blue 
mould  on  cheese,  bread,  &c. 

The  genus  AgperffiUus  numbers  several  species. 
A.  ro»eu9  is  found  on  damp  paper,  lint,  carpet, 
&c. ;  A.  aureut  and  A.  auranHacut  on  bark ;  A, 
maximus  and  A.  viretu  on  decaying  fungi ;  A. 
dUematuM  forms  minute  circular  patches  on  damp 
paper;  A,  dubius  on  dung. 

ASPHYXIA  (-flk'-sh'^j -ffts'-e-Ht).  [<l,priv.; 
and  (T^^^te,  a  pulse,  Gr.]  Syn.  Apkcba,  Eng. ; 
EB8TIOKT7VO,  Qer.  Literally,  pulselessness ;  but 
now  exclusively  employed  to  denote  the  results  of 
interruption  of  the  function  of  respiration.  The 
term  apnoea  is  an  incorrect  synonym,  and  should 
not  be  used.  Apnoea  is  strictly  phvsiological,  and 
indicates  a  cessation  of  respiration  due  to  excessive 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  produced  artiflcially. 

Asphyxia  may  result  nom  a  number  of  very 
widely  different  causes — indeed,  from  anything 
soever  which  will  interrupt  or  obstruct  the  re- 
roiration;  and  it  is  found  convenient  to  divide 
these  causes  into  two  groups^m^M-iiaZ  and  ap- 
iemal. 

Internal. — Paralysis  of  that  part  of  the  nervous 
system  which  governs  respiration,  as  by  disease 
of,  or  injury  to,  the  medulla  oblongata ;  paralysis 
of  the  nerves  or  muscles  of  respiration ;  a  ngid 
flbcation  of  these  muscles ;  collapse  or  disease  ci  the 
lungs ;  occlusion  of  the  idr-passages  by  disease  or 
spasm  (tf  the  glottis,  pressure  of  tumour.  See, 

JBsftemaL'-^OccluBion  of  the  air-passages  by 
foreign  bodies ;  pressure  on  the  chest,  too  great 
to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  of  respiration; 
closure   of   the   aar-passages   by   strangulation. 


hanging,  &c. ;  these  act  by  cutting  off  air  fWxm 
the  lungs.  Drowning  or  immersion  in  an  atino> 
sphere  devoid  of  oxygen  acts  by  preventing'  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blcod. 

Suppose  an  animal  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  either  devoid  of  oxygen,  or  contains  aa 
insufficient  quantity  to  support  life ;  the  following^ 
series  of  phenomena  will  be  observed : — ^At  first  tlie 
breathing  will  be  simply  much  deeper ;  it  will  then 
become  more  rapid,  and  the  muscular  movements 
of  respiration  more  pronounced  and  violent^  until 
as  the  oxygen,  if  there  be  any,  is  almost  consumed, 
every  muscle  in  the  body  woich  can  in  any  way 
assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest  wall  is  brought 
into  play.  This  condition  is  called  dyspnoea. 
These  regular  eflbrts  pass  into  regular  convulsionB, 
in  which  the  effort  of  expiration  is  most  marked  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  animal  is  making  violent^  reflex 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride in  the  lung.  By  these  eflbrts  the  external 
sphincters  are  generally  overcome,  and  the  urine 
and  f floces  are  voided.  After  this  convulsive  stegpe 
there  follows  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  the 
animal  exhibits  no  movements  except  those  of  ta- 
tpiraiian,  which  are  irregular  and  spasmodic. 
They  gradually  become  shallower  and  more  irre- 
gular, and  are  followed  by  stretching  convulsions. 
The  mouth  gapes,  the  nostril  dilates,  and  the  hestd 
is  thrown  back.  The  heart  still  continnes  to  beat 
after  all  movement  has  ceased.  In  this  stagei»  if 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  be  taken  for  filling^ 
the  lungs  with  oxygpenated  air,  the  animal  may  be 
restored  to  life.  Witiiout  this  the  heart  stops 
in  diastole  and  death  is  complete.  These  pheno- 
mena occur  more  or  less  rapidly  in  all  cases  of 
complete  obstruction  of  the  air-passages,  whether 
due  to  disease,  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  or 
strangulation.  The  modifications  which  occur  in 
asphyxia  from  drowning  will  be  found  described 
under  Dbowvikg,  as  ^11  also  the  means  for  re- 
storing the  apparentiy  drowned.  In  asphyxia 
attempts  to  restore  life  will  be  unavailing  if  the 
heart  have  ceased  to  beat,  but  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  heart  is  stopped  by  mere  over-disten- 
tion,  bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein 
should  be  tried  before  hope  is  abandoned.  The 
general  principle  is  to  bring  about  by  any  possible 
means  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  lungs.  To 
effect  this  foreign  bodies  must  be  removal  from 
the  windpipe ;  if  the  obstruction  be  caused  by  dis- 
ease, tracheotomy  or  laryngotomy  must  be  resorted 
to.  The  rope  or  other  means  by  which  strangula- 
tion is  caused  must  be  removed,  and  artifi<»al 
respiration  employed  to  restore  the  natural  func- 
tion. This  will  be  described  under  DBOWirnro 
and  Rbspibatiov,  q.  v. 

ASPHTXIATED.  8yn,  Asphtxia'tus,  li.; 
ASFEYXlit,  Fr. ;  Abphtktisch,  Sohbhttodt,  &c, 
Ger.  Affected  with  or  labouring  under  asphyxia, 
(See  above.) 

ASTICf.  Spike  lavender  or  French  lavender; 
also  the  male  lavender,  spica  nardi^  or  pseudo- 
nardus  of  old  writers. 

Aspic.  In  eookety,  ''savory  jelly  extracted 
from  the  succulence  of  meat'*  {8cfer)» 

Prep.  {Mise  Aeton).  Calf's  fee^  2  in  no. ; 
veal,  4  Ibe, :  ham,  8  Ibe. ;  onions,  2  (large) ;  carrots, 
8 ;  water,  1  galL  t  boil  five  or  six  hours,  or  until 
reduced  to  less  than  one  half,  strain,  and  when 
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floU  pot  tbe  jelly  into  a  itew-pan  with  the 
vfaxtes  of  four  eggs  #eU  beaten,  a  large  banch  of 
aToory  herbe,  3  blades  of  mmce  (in  shreds),  a 
teMpoonfid  of  white  peppercorns,  and  salt,  a  siif • 
fionicy;  ^eep  it  w^  stirred  nntii  pretty  hot, 
then  ki  it  gently  simmer  for  about  fifteen  mi- 
Inlte^  sad,  after  settling,  pass  it  throogh  a  jelly- 
bsg  tzn  qoite  dear.  After  cooling  a  little  it  is 
fit  for  Qse;  or  H  maT  be  allowed  to  cool  and  be  at 
sny  time  ic-^ndtecft  French  cooks  commonly 
flsTon  it  with  Tsmgon  vinegar,  added  after 


Uttg,  4%.  "  Cold  poultry,  game,  Ssh,  plorers* 
epCgs,  tmffies,  and  Tariods  dressed  Tegetables,  with 
asny  other  things  often  elaborately  prepsied,  and 
hagUjr  onunentely  are  moolded  and  serred  in  it, 
oipeemlly  at  huge  dSfeOmert  and  similar  repasts. 
It  is  also  arach  oaed  to  decorate  raised  pies  ind 
hsi^and  Car  many  other  purposes." 

AlFIDOaFIBXnn.  ^m.  ABPioomBKnri. 
An  sihlnid,  one  of  the  active  principles  of  white 
Qnchncbo  bark,  Atpido9pmma  Qit^braeho.  Sul- 
phate <rf  aspadospermine  is  the  commercial  lalt; 
it  is  a  crude  anfastance,  bring  a  mixture  of  five  or 
■X  alkalflida. — Dom,  ^  ^  .A  gT*  hypodermically. 
Ibed  to  \owet  tcmpoature  in  fevers  where  quinine 


A0IEAXOB.  An  apparatus,  first  devised  by 
Bnancr,  for  drawing  a  stream  of  air  through  a 
tabe  or  other  vessel.  There  are,  of  course,  various 
iaiBs  of  aaplratori,  but  that  invented  by  Brunner 
■  perhaps  one  of  the  most  convenient.  It  con- 
■rts  of  two  cyUndrical  vessels  of  equal  volume 
plsoed  one  above  the  other,  and  communicating 
^  tabes  which  can  be  opened  or  closed,  so  that 
when  the  water  has  run  from  the  upper  to  the 
bvcr  vessel  the  apparatus  (which  turns  for  the 
pnpose  on  a  horisontal  axis)  may  be  inverted, 
sad  thus  the  empty  vessd  brought  to  the  lower 
level  and  the  full  one  to  the  higher;  by  this 
aesns  the  water  can  be  made  to  flow  again  with- 
Oflt  the  trouble  of  refilling  the  apparatus.  Such 
•n  ss|rirator  can  be  made  quite  easily  out  of  two 
Wmcfaester  quart  bottles,  as  is  shown  by  the 
icampanTing  engraving.  A,  A  are  the  bottles,  one 
of  which  IS  fiUed  with  water.  B,  B  are  gbss  tubes 
^rilh  stopcocks  (which  are  to  be  pief  err^  to  clips), 
which  can  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired.  If  no 
glsss  rtopeoeks  are  available,  a  simple  piece  of  glass 
tabtag,  bent  at  right  angles,  may  be  iubstituted ; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  them,  o,  o  are 
eaooteboac  stoppers,  and  d,  D  glass  tubes  which 
icaeh  to  the  foot  of  the  bottles,  and  which  are 
eoanected  together  by  the  long  india-rubber  tube 
1.  t  is  a  dip  for  regulating  the  rate  of  aspira- 
tion. Before  changmg  the  levels  of  the  bottles, 
^  1  most  of  course  he  closed. 

Water-pumps  are  also  very  convenient  to  use 
for  aspirating.     See  AiB-nncp;  Filtsatiobj 

An,  AVAI.T8I8  ov. 

In  tmrgtrfjt  so  instrument  for  evacuating 
ahsctisees  and  cavities  containing  floid.  It  con- 
Bite  essentially  of  a  stout  bottle,  which  can  be 
oaptied  of  air  by  means  of  a  small  pump  and  the 
Tscttum  secured  by  means  of  a  tap.  The  pump  is 
removed^  and  a  tube  with  a  suitable  perforated 
needle  is  connected  with  the  tap.  The  needle  is  then 
phmged  into  the  abscess,  pleural,  or  other  cavity 
eoatuning  fhiid  which  it  is  desired  to  remove. 


The  tap  is  turned,  and  the  hollow  needle  pot  in 
communication  with   the   vacuum^  and  I7  this 


means  the  fluid  can  be  withdrawn,  without  the 
necessity  of  making  large  incisionsi  even  from 
deep*seated  parts. 

ASPHALTI  or  A8PHALT17M.  Qjf%.  AanAi/t, 
BiTTTMiir,  Compact  bitumbv,  Hikbbai  pitch, 
Jbw*!  pitch,  Fossil  bituxbv,  Vitbbous  b.,  Ac.  i 
AsPHALTUB,  Bituxbv  pobbilb,  B.  Judaicvm,  B. 

BOLIDUX,  B.  TITBBVX,  MUBIHA,  M.  XIBBBALIS, 

&c.,  L. ;  Abphaltb,  Bituxb  xabbip,  B.  boudb, 

POIX    JT7IVB,    Ac.,    Fr.;     AflPHAX/T,     BbDPBCH* 

Jitdbkphch,  Ebdthbib,  Ac,  Ger. 

A  smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black,  resinous  mineral, 
with  a  conohoidal  fracture;  a  freshly  broken 
surface  of  the  mineral  shows  a  darker  streak  than 
one  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time. 

Souroei.  Asphalte  occurs  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  a  more  or  less  pure  condition.  Rocks 
impregnated  with  it  are  known  as  earthy  or  crude 
asphalte.  The  purest  asphalte  is  found  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  issues  In  the  liquid 
form  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and,  rising  to  the 
surface,  soUdifles  into  lumps  which  collect  along 
the  shore.  In  Trinidad  there  is  a  lake  of  asphalte 
li  miles  in  circumference,  solid  near  tiie  shores 
but  getting  gradually  warmer  and  softer  towards 
the  centre.    Asphalte  Is  also  found  in  Cuba  and 
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South  America.  Id  Eniope,  at  Sejwel  near  the 
;EUipii«,  there  ia  ft  depont  2600  ft  long  and  800 
ft.  briMd.  At  Bechelbrnnn  and  Lobunn  in  the 
Lower  Bhine  a  tliick  bitmnioont  mass  occun, 
wbich  ii  knovD  as  gridtta  d»  Slratbourg  ;  and  in 
the  Tal  de  Tniven,  Keufcluktel,  a  cretaceous 
formation  impr^nated  with  aiiplialtc.  The  latter 
ii  nted  for  building  purpose*  and  for  making 
paveiiienU  (ue  below).  In  the  Britlab  Isles 
uphalte  is  found  at  the  Poldice  mine  in  Corn- 
wall, near  Hatlock  in  Derb^ihire,  in  Shropshire, 
and  at  Uie  hot  wells  near  Bristol. 

Much  of  the  Utumen  of  commerce  is  greatly 
adolterated  or  is  even  entirely  factitious,  being 
made  bj  mixing  earth;  matter  with  the  high- 
boiling  residue  or  pitch  left  In  the  distillation  of 

Prop.  Odour  hitnminons,  becoming  stronger 
hj  friction.  Sp.  gr.  1  to  1-68.  Melts  at  100°  C, 
takes  fire  easily,  and  bams  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame.  It  is  itself  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter,and  gives,  when  submitted  to 
destructive  distilUtion,  products  similar  to  tboie 
obtained  from  coat.  The  behavioar  of  aiphalte 
with  regard  to  solvents  varies  somewhat,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  It  is 
only  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  hut  much 
more  so  in  benzene,  turpentine,  and  essontial  oils, 
and  it  dissolves  completely  md  easily  in  chloro- 
form, carbon  hisulphide,  and  the  different  mineral 
oils;  it  is  also  soluble  in  carbonated  and  caastic 
alkalies.  Hot  coDcentratad  sulphuric  acid  de- 
composes and  dissolves  it,  but  strong  nitric  acid, 
even  when  waim,  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  it  is 
this  foet  which  makes  bitumen  so  useful  iu  etch- 


Hydrogen 
Nitrogen         « 
Oiyg«u  . 
Water     . 
Qai  and  vanrar 
Qnarti  sand  and  i 
Clay 
Ashea     . 


Aspbalte  may  he  pnrifled  by  heating  with  water, 
by  diuolving  ont  the  earthy  matter  (if  caleareoue) 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  out  the 
aspbalte  by  means  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  after- 
wards distilling  off  the  solvent. 

" 1  employed  at  the  aspbalte 

1   Bechelbronn.     The  crude 


ing  and  similar  pioce«ei.  Chlartne  and  iodine 
harden  bitumen  and  render  it  inaoluble. 

The  following  analjus  by  Boossinganlt  of  > 
specimen  of  asphalte  from  Pern  will  give  an  ide* 
of  the  composition  of  the  purest  varieties : 
Carbon  .        ,    88  63—68-70 

Hydn^an  .        .      869—  9'68 

srss.}  •  ■  ■  '-^"^^ 

Aah       ....       

100-00    lOfrOO 
Accoiding  to  the  same  anthorlty)  aapludta  om- 

sists  of  a  volatile  oil,  pctrolone,  CjoBb-  btulin^  at 
280°  C.  (5ae°  F.),  and  a  non-volatile  reunoni  anb- 
stance,  asphaltcne,  probably  produced  by  the 
oiidatjoa  of  the  above  oil.  R«ont  researcbea  of 
Dr  Kayser  of  NQremburg  have,  however,  shows 
the  enQre  absence  of  oxygen  in  several  diflerent 
samples  examined  by  turn ;  but  he  invariaUf 
found  a  considerable  proportion  of  auljdinr, 
amounting  to  as  much  as  10%  in  the  Syrian  and 
Trinidad  asphsltums.  Helm  and  Delaehaiial 
have  found  tbe  same  element,  which  may  euUj 
be  discovered  by  beating  aspbalte  on  a  piece  tn 
clean  silver,  which  is  thereby  blackened;  and 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  aiphsltnin 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on  petroleum 
under  tbe  prolonged  influence  of  a  high  presann 
and  a  high  temperature. 

The  European  varieties  of  asphalte  are  far  frou 
pure,  generally  cantoning  more  or  less  admised 
earthy  matter.  The  following  analyses  show  the 
composition  of  tbo  more  important  natural  ■•- 
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es  to  tbe  surface,  whilst  the 
at  the  bottom.  On  cooling, 
can  he  easily  removed  (a 


iterest  In  bitumen  attaches 


itself  to  the  fact  that  It  formed  tbe  anaitiie 
material  in  the  first  photographic  process  gfiven 
U>  the  world,  viz.  tliat  of  Joseph  Nic«phore 
Ni^pce,  of  Chalons-Bur-Saone,  which  dates  back  t« 
1814,  This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  Uiat 
certain  portions  of  bitumen,  extracted  by  soitsUe 
solvents,  have  the  property  of  becoming  inaolnhle 
under  the  influence  of  light.  This  was  ntiliaed 
hy  coating  metsl  plates  with  ^w  prepared  hita. 
men,  exposing  tbcm  in  the  camera,  aod  tlim 
diasolving  olT  the  onaltcred  portions  (represeating 
tbe  gliadews},  when  a  picture  in  relief  waa  ol>> 
tained.  The  exposure  required  was  necessarilj 
very  long,  and  tbe  proceM  was  abandoned  wbm 
Dagneire  discovered  tbe  means  of  devel<^ing  tbe 
latent  image  produced  when  the  h«l<Ad  salts  of 
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■Ifar  m  a^puawl  to  light.  Although  the  vae  of 
hituBCB  hv  hee&  entirely  abmdtmed  for  the 
pnsdiietMm  of  direct  photogrephie  images,  it  is 
■tiU  enptoyed  for  pUte-etchmg  porpoees,  for 
whii^  it  is  well  edsipted.  The  following  ebstnct 
of  a  descriptiao,  by  Mijor  J.  Waterhoose,  B.Sc^ 
fimnthe  'Year-book of  Photography'  for  1884, 
will  gire  the  main  details  of  the  application  of 
bitiQBCB  for  this  pmpoee. 

TBtamen^  when  treated  with  diiferent  soWents, 
gives  prodncts  Tmrying  connderably  in  composition 
itJTcnees.  The  alcoholic  extract  u  quite 
titive  to  lights  the  ethereal  one  only  slightly 
Hie  residoe  left  from  these  two  soWents  is 
soluble  in  chloroform,  less  so  in  turpentine, 
and  essontial  oils;  it  is  resinous,  very 
bntde,  black,  and  odourless.  Thin  films  of  it  are 
Tery  sensitiTe  to  light,  and  solutions  of  it  in 
chiurofurm  show  no  absorption  bands  whatever 
when  examined  with  the  spectroscope.  AU  the 
above  extracts  eontun  sulphur,  the  largest  amount 
being  present  in  tiie  last.  The  greatest  proportion 
ai  seasitiTe  material  is  found  in  Syrian  ssphaltum, 
which  should  therefore  be  used  for  photographic 
pmpoaes.  It  can  be  obtained  from  Romain  Ttilbot 
of  Berlin,  and  from  Dr  Schuchardt  of  Gorlits. 

In  order  to  make  the  sensitiTe  solution,  a  good 
specimen  of  Intnmen  is  powdered  and  extrMted 
with  heiwme  (commonly  called  benzole,  not  ben- 
aofinie),  and  about  10%  of  oil  of  lemons  is  added. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  depends  upon  the 
wnk  to  be  done.  If  it  is  to  resist  weak  acids,  as 
in  photo*iincogiaphy,  it  should  contain  from  2% 
to  6%  of  extractire;  but  if  strong  acids  are  to  be 
need,  aa  in  copper-plate  etching,  it  should  contain 
ftftm  5%  to  10% .  The  solutions  must  be  care- 
folly  filtered  and  kept  in  the  dark ;  as  they  do 
not  heep  well,  they  should  be  made  fresh  for  use. 
The  metal  plates  having  been  prepsmd  in  the 
nsoal  way,  they  are  next  coated  in  a  weak  light 
with  the  benzene  solution,  and  dried  in  the  dark. 
Since  the  benmne  does  not  eyaporate  so  rapidly  as 
ttie  ether  of  coUodbn,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
wfairfing  table  to  keep  the  film  even  until  it  has 
to  some  extent  set,  the  plate  being  then  removed 
and  allowed  to  dry  completely.  The  benzene 
mnat  be  free  from  dissolved  water,  or  streaks  will 
form  when  the  films  are  dried. 

Xatpotwrt  to  LigU.  The  negatives  (copies  of 
fine  drawings)  should  if  possible  be  stripped 
cljchi6-films,  as  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting 
perfect  contact  between  metal  plates  and  nega- 
tives on  glass.  Thev  should  be  moistened  before 
bang*  used,  and  fixed  to  the  sensitive  surface  by 
ftstening  down  the  edges  with  gpimmed  paper. 
Hm  dich^  should  on  no  account  be  gummed  to 
the  metal  plate,  since  the  gum  would  entirely 
stop  the  action  of  the  light  on  the  asphaltum 
smdEace.  If  ordinary  glau  negatives  are  used, 
the  negative  and  asphaltum  surface  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  French  chalk  to  prevent  adhes- 
ion.  The  length  of  exposure  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  tiie  bitumen,  the  thickness  of  the  coat- 
ing, the  strength  of  the  solvent  to  be  used,  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  and  the  quality  of  the 
negative,  and  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. It  varies  from  a  quarter  of  sn  hour  in  the 
son  to  two  or  three  hours  in  the  shade  for  a  clear 
solgeet.     Pktea  of  metal  coated  with  the 


varnish  may  be  need  as  an  actinometw,  or  the 
comer  of  the  plate  may  be  rubbed  from  time  to 
time  with  cotton-wool  dipped  in  turpentine.  If 
the  varnish  rubs  off,  the  exposure  is  insufi&cient. 
For  development  turpentine  is  used.  Benzene  is 
too  powerful  a  solvent,  but  a  little  of  it  may  be 
added,  if  necessary,  to  hasten  the  action  of  the 
turpentine.  The  coated  plate  after  exposure  is 
placed  face-upwards  in  a  metal  tray  containing 
sufficient  turpentine  to  cover  it,  the  tray  being 
continually  rocked  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
carefully  watched.  The  image  will  soon  begin  to 
appear  as  the  unexposed  parts  dissolve.  As  soon 
as  the  lines  or  ground,  as  the  case  may  be,  appear 
free  from  asplttltum,  a  final  rinse  may  be  given 
with  clean  tuipentine;  but  at  this  point  the 
greatest  care  is  requisite  not  to  let  the  action  of 
the  turpentine  proceed  too  far,  otherwise  the  fine 
parts  will  go,  and  the  plate  be  spoilt.  As  soon  as 
the  proper  moment  arrives — or  even  a  little  before 
it — the  turpentine  must  be  evenly  and  sharply 
washed  off  under  a  strong  stream  of  water  from 
a  rose  jet.  This  should  leave  the  metal  perfectly 
clean  and  bare,  except  where  covered  with  the  in- 
soluble asphaltum.  If  the  image  should  not  be 
quite  clear,  the  plate  must  be  dried  perfectly  and 
the  operation  repeated,  but  it  requires  great  care. 
After  drying  again  the  piste  is  submitted  to 
etching  (which  «se)  in  the  usual  way.  See  Photo- 

OEAPHT  and  PHOTO-XIOHAiriCAL  PBOCKMBS. 

Amongst  other  uses  for  asphalte  or  bitumen 
may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture  of  black 
varnishes  or  japans  (see  below).  The  Egyptians 
used  it  in  embalming  under  the  name  of  Mumia  t 
and  the  Babylonian  builders  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed it  as  a  cement  in  lieu  of  mortar.  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  whether  the  hard  semi-vitreous 
variety  of  bitumen  was  that  which  was  thus  em- 
ployed, its  present  hardness  being  probably  due 
to  time. 

The  solid  bitumens  are  now  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  bituminous  mastic 
or  cement  and  similar  compositions,  which  are 
used  for  lining  water-cisterns,  and  for  various 
other  hydraulic  purposes ;  also  for  making  roofs, 
floors,  roads,  pavements,  Ac.  For  the  hwt  purpose 
the  native  varieties  of '  asphaltic  rock,'  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  bitumen  and  calcareous  earth, 
when  tempered  with  a  proper  quantity  of  crushed 
granite  or  calcareous  sand  or  gravel,  are  found  to 
be  the  most  substantial  and  durable.  The  plan 
followed  in  laying  down  such  pavements  in  Paris, 
where  they  have  been  most  extensively  adopted,  is 
as  follows : — The  ground  having  been  made  uni- 
formly smooth,  it  is  edged  in  the  usual  manner 
with  kerbstones  rising  about  4  inches  above  its 
level,  and  then  covered  to  a  depth  of  8  inches 
with  concrete  (made  with  about  l-6th  part  of 
good  hydraulic  lime),  which  is  well  pressed  down, 
the  surface  being  subsequently  smoothed  over 
with  a  very  thin  coating  of  hydraulic  mortar.  On 
this,  when  perfectly  dry,  the  'bituminous  mastic' 
(previously  crushed  sufficiently  snaall  to  pass 
through  meshes  10  to  the  inch  in  size,  rendered 
semi-fluid  by  being  cautiously  heated  in  an  iron 
cauldron,  and  mixed  therein  with  sand  or  gravel) 
is  evenly  spread  so  as  to  form  a  layer  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  or — ^for  less  solid  work — half 
an  inch  in  thickness.  (A  small  portion  of  mineral  or 
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conl  tar  ii  nso&lly  added  to  the  contenti  of  the 
esoldrOD,  to  promote  the  fasion  and  reader  the 
admiitore  more  perfect.)  Socae  coarse  sand  is 
lastly  sifted  over  and  pressed  down  on  the  sarface, 
and  the  work  is  then  eomplete;  in  a  few  days  the 
pavement  becomes  sufficiently  compact  and  solid 
to  be  thrown  open  to  foot  pasMogers.  Absolute 
dryness  is  a  tint  qad  mm  in  the  process.  Tfae 
masldc  must  also  be  laid  down  in  dry  weatber. 
If  lud  in  wet,  damp,  or  even  fi%gy  weather,  it 
will  be  liable  to  separate  from  its  bed,  and  gra- 
dually to  break  np.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
macb  of  the  sspbalte  and  bitumlnom  pavement 
laid  down  in  London  has  proved  a  failure. 

An  important  preeantlon  to  be  observed  in 
making  asphslte  pavements  or  roads  is  to  boil  tbe 
bttnmen  thoronghlvi  so  as  to  expel  water  and 
volatile  oils ;  these,  if  allowed  to  remain,  ore  found 
to  render  the  mastic  more  lenuUve  to  the  ei- 
tremea  of  heat  and  cold,  a*  well  aa  less  able  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  trafSa. 

Claridg^t  Proetti.  This  jxruiaU  in  fating 
blocks  of  mastic  in  a  suitable  boiler,  umilar  to 
tbat  seen  in  flg.  1,  ^d  in  ad^ng  to  it  a  quantity 
of  mineral  tar,  in  the  proportion  of  1  it.  of  tar  to 
every  ewf.  of  mastic.  1  li.  of  tar  U  flnt  fused 
in  the  boiler,  66  lit.  of  mutic  are  then  intro- 
daoed,  and  the  whole  repeatedly  stirred  so  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  deposit.  When  the 
ooatenta  of  the  boiler  are  melted,  tbe  canldion  is 
covered  oier  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which 
the  remunder  of  the  mastic  is  added,  and  its 
fusion  proceeded  with  as  before,  the  process  b^ng 
repeated  until  tbe  boiler  is  full,  allowing  an  in- 
terval of  from  ten  to  fifteen  minntaa  between 
each  operation. 

When  the  maatic  is  sufflciraitly  fluid  it  will 
drop  freely  from  the  stdrrer,  and  jets  of  light 
■moke  will  be  observed  to  issoe  from  it.  If  stJfl 
mastic  is  required,  the  proportion  of  tar  is  less- 
ened, and  a  quantity  of  coarse  grit  or  river  sand, 
previonsly  csiefnily  dried,  is  added  In  tbe  pro- 
portion ef  20  or  80  Ibt.  to  tbe  ewl.  of  msatic. 


In  laying  the  oiphalte  the  greatest  attention 
and  can  most  be  paid  to  tbe  preparation  of  a  solid 
and  dry  foundation. 

This  is  nsnally  accomplished  by  removing  or 
ramming  the  loose  earth,  and  placing  npon  tbe 
bed  a  li^er  at  coaise  sand  mixed  wi&  powdered 


Eressed  or  beaten  ontdl  solid;  npon  this  •  b> 
>yer  of  finer  materials  is  laid,  compacted,  *ad 
levelled.  The  bed  thns  prepared  is  allowed  to  drj 
before  coating  it  with  msstdc. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  manner  in  wUch  ordia*i7 


asphalts  is  lud  down.  In  this  flgnre  0  U  tiio  bed 
of  coarse  concrete,  b  the  second  and  finer  layer  et 
tbe  same  material,  and  A.  the  layer  of  osphallA. 

Tbe  base  or  concrete  must  be  porfectly  drj 
when  the  mastio  is  poured  on,  or  tbe  work  will  b« 
a  failure,  for  the  moiitnre  will  be  converted  into 
atesm,  which,  issning  through  the  Buid  maatie, 
will  cause  the  formation  o(  holes  in  tbe  latter  and 
blister  it,  so  that  tbe  surface  will  ultimately 
crack.  To  counteract  in  some  measnre  the  evil 
arising  from  tbe  formation  of  steam,  fine  dniler 
dust  is  sifted  over  the  bed  of  concrete  previooslj 
to  the  application  of  the  mastic. 

When  asphalting  suspension  bridges,  a  sbeot  ot 
canvas  is  nsnolly  spread  over  the  concrete- 
In  asphalting  damp  places,  such  as  cellais  and 
foundations,  a  brick  invert  is  always  laid  in 
asphslte  beneath  the  concrete.  This  is  done  In 
placing  the  bricks  in  rows,  at  the  proper  depM 
and  slope,  and  pouringaeoating  of  asptulteaboBt 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  upon  them.  Befon 
the  mastic  solidifies,  the  bridu  are  separated  • 
little  by  passing  a  knile  between  them,  thnt  ■•• 
sisting  the  mastic  to  penetrate  tbe  iDtrrstioea 
more  thoroughly.  The  concrete  is  afterwaiida 
Iwd  npon  this  bed,  and  the  layer  ot  mastic  npon  the 
latter  in  tbe  usual  way.  The  thickness  of  tba 
layer  of  msstic  varies  according  to  tbe  attrition  to  ' 
which  it  is  to  be  subjected,  but  the  nsoal  depth  is 
from  a  quarter  to  one  and  a  qnarter  inches. 

A8PHALTZ,  ABII7ICIAL.  The  material  used 
for  the  above  paring  processes  is  generally  a 
natural  product  consisting  of  bitumen  mixed  with 
varying  quantities  of  ailiceoua  or  calcareous  eaitii 
or  of  both,  tbe  state  of  admixture  being  vary 
perfect.  Tha  same  natural  products  are  oaed  tar 
the  manufacture  of  the  varions  form*  of  maatie 
found  in  commerce,  the  material  being  sMDstimea 
submitted  to  a  previous  pnrificatiou  by  mrans  ot 
hot  water,  u  described  abovb  I«rge  qnantitiea 
of  mastic  are  now,  however,  mannfaetnred  fron 
pitch  (the  bigh-boiling  residne  left  in  the  retorts 
m  coal-tar  distillation)  by  adding  to  it  chalk,  or  a 
miitnre  oF  chalk  and  san^  It  is  important  ttiat 
the  pitch  nsed  for  this  pnrpoae  slioald  have  the 
proper  consistency.     That  loft  in  the  retort  after 
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the  aolfaisoeiie  oils  Inve  been  diatiUed  off  (aee 
CourTUL  DimiXATios)  U  Usually  too  flaid, 
ud  aiioald  be  sabmiUed  to  a  fnrtber  heating  to 
apd  10000  of  the  more  Tolatile  oonstitnents. 
Tlui  msy  be  performed  in  the  Teasel  ihown  in 
Ig.  1,  tiie  liquid  being  oontinnally  stirred  to 
prevent  diarrii^.  The  ▼aponrs  erolTed,  however, 
SR  Wtdj  to  be  a  gretA  nuisance  to  the  neighbour- 
lioodi,  sad  it  is  nioch  better  to  use  lome  form  of 
nidpiwing  arrangenaeni.  In  tlus  ease  the  retort* 
hmd  xBQft  be  banked  with  ashes  or  some  other 
aon-eoDdncting  nuiterial,  so  as  to  keep  it  at  a  re- 
ktirely  high  temperature,  otherwise  it  will  be 
fioud  ahsKiBt  impofsible  to  drive  the  vaponrs 
OTvr,  «a  aeeonnt  of  thdr  high  boiUng-point. 
For  the  same  reaeoa  the  eondaising-tabe  must  be 
vide  sod  not  too  thoroughly  cooled,  so  that  the 
vapours  may  liquefy  but  not  solidify,  otherwise 
the  candenser  may  become  phoked.  The  oon- 
dflned  qHs  may  be  used  for  lubricating  heavy 
■sekineiy,  for  tlie  manufacture  of  lamp-black  by 
■ibantting  them  to  an  incompleto  combustion 
(lee  AvTHBACxav  and  Coal-tab  dutiilatiov), 
ad  lor  inrrpasiiig'  the  illuminating  power  of  gas 
(tee  Coal  Tab  and  Watsb-oab). 

The  residuai  pitch,  when  cold,  should  be  almost 
lolid,  but  the  right  condition  can  only  be  found  by 
pndice,  and  it  Taries  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  mastic  is  intended.  It  is  again  melted  and 
Waked  to  a  high  temperature,  and  the  mixture  of 
dalk  and  sand — also  carefully  dried  and  atrongly 
Wated~is  gradually  added  under  stirring.  The 
quality  of  the  product  depends  largely  on  the 
tkoroaghnesa  witii  which  the  chalk  and  pitch  have 
beea  iacorporated,  the  operation  of  mixing  being  by 
no  neans  an  easy  one  to  carry  out.  When  the 
BBxtore  appears  smooth  and  is  in  a  tranquil  stato 
of  foiion,  it  is  run  into  moulds  and  allowed  to 
■6dify.  The  hardneas  of  the  asphalto  increases 
vith  the  smount  of  chalk,  but  at  the  tame  time  it 
loMi  its  elasticity,  and  is  more  liable  to  crack. 

Aiphaltsm,  Faetl"tlou.  8yn,  Ab^kai/tvu 
VACTi"Tnj]r,  1a.  That  of  the  shops,  when  not 
tt  inferior  kind  of  true  asphaltum,  is  commonly 
Bade  from  the  bottoms  of  Barbadoes  tar  and 
otW  mineral  bitumens,  by  heating  them  until 
quite  hard.  Sometimes  a  little  Scio  turpentine, 
^>^ham  of  oopidba,  or  even  common  resin,  is 
id^Bd.  In  colour,  haxdness,  &c.,  it  is  inferior  to 
Oitive  asphaltum. 

IqikaltBai,  Idq'iiid.  Sjfn,  Pbbpabbd  asphalt- 
ni;AsPHAi.'TUVUQ'ini>n]f,  L.  Prtp,  1.  Scio 
turpentine,  2  ox. ;  melt ;  add  asphaltom  (in  pow- 
der), 1  OS. ;  mix,  cool  a  little>,  and  reduce  with  hot 
nl  ol  turpentine. 

2  (Wilson's).  Asphaltum,  ^  Ih.;  melt;  add 
<4  hot  balsam  of  copaiba,  1  lb,  /  and,  when  mixed, 
^  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  fioth  the  above 
ire  wed  as  *  black  japan '  or  '  varnish,'  and  as  a 
'glasiag  colour'  by  artists. 

ASPHALTS  TAXjriBH.  The  following  pro- 
ons  for  preparing  this  mixture  is  given  in 
Spoil's  *  Workshop  Becdpts,'  almost  exactly  as 
foQpws:— Coal  tar  is  boiled  until  it  shows  a  dis- 
pontaon  to  harden  upon  cooling,  which  can  be 
SKcrtained  by  rubbing  a  little  of  it  on  a  piece  of 
iBctaL  About  20%  of  lump  asphalto  is  then 
•dded,  and  st&red  into  the  boiUng  tar  until  all 
tibe  lompe  are  melted,  when  the  man  is  allowed 


to  coot  This  makes  a  very  bright  varnish  for 
sheet  metak,  and  it  has  the  further  advantages  of 
being  both  cheap  and  durable. 

ASSAJKETIBA.  [L.  and  Eng.]  %».  AsSA- 
fbtida,   Dbvil'8    Duva,    Eng.;    Assaycbtida 

OOrifMI,    L.;   StIKXABAVI),  SrUTKBirDBB  A8AVD, 

Tbittbusbbox,  Qer.  A  gum-resin  exuded  from 
the  excised  root  of  F0mla  uarthtx  (B.  P.),  from 
JP.  teorodotma,  and  probably  from  F.  ptrHea. 
They  are  large  perennial  herbs,  which  die  after 
flowering.  The  first  is  a  native  of  dry  sunny 
places  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
dividing  Kashmir  from  Western  Tibet,  and  yields 
Hbetan  assaf oetida.  The  second  grows  on  the 
east  of  the  8ea  of  Aral,  and  also  south-east  of 
Samarkand;  it  probably  extends  over  a  wide 
district  of  South-western  Asia.  It  furnishes 
Persian  asmfcetida.  The  gum-resin  is  collected 
about  the  middle  of  April,  when  the  plant  has 
ceased  to  grow.  The  root  is  cut  with  a  sharp 
knifsb  and  the  juice  is  scraped  off  with  a  broad 
iron  spatula  and  put  into  a  cup.  At  each  collec- 
tion a  thin  transverse  slice  is  tsJcen  off,  which 
causes  the  juice  again  to  flow,  and  this  is  done 
till  the  root  is  exhausted.  The  contents  of  the 
cups  are  emptied  into  large  vessels,  and  the  juice 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden.  Assafmtida  is 
mostly  met  with  in  commerce  in  lumps,  and  rarely 
in  separate  tears,  varying  in  sise  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  a  walnut.  In  India  and  Persia  it  is 
used  as  a  condiment.  F,  alUaeea,  B<nss.,  from 
Kerman,  Persia,  yields  the  assafoetida  known  as 
Hing  in  the  Bombay  market.  It  is  imported  into 
Europe  from  Persia,  vid  Bombay,  in  cases,  mate, 
and  casks.  It  yields  ite  virtues  to  alcohol,  and 
forms  a  clear  tincture,  which  becomes  milky  on 
the  addition  of  water. 

Mr  E.  H.  Holmes  says  F.  narihex  and  F, 
9corodo9ma  are  so  extremely  similar  in  leaf  that 
it  may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  chief 
distinction  between  the  two  plante.  F,  narikem 
has  yellow  petals,  which  are  quidcly  deciduous, 
and  the  fruit  has  conspicuous  vittSD,  one  or  more 
between  each  rib  of  tlie  fruit,  the  vittce  being 
slightly  branched,  almost  like  lacticiferons  vessels. 
The  umbels  are  regularly  distributed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  In  F,  ^earodosma 
the  petals  are  white,  conspicuous,  and  persist 
even  after  the  young  fruit  is  formed.  The  fruit 
has  no  vittsD  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  though  very 
small  vittn  may  be  seen  on  transverse  section. 
The  umbels  are  collected  together  near  the  top  of 
the  stem,  giving  a  rounded  appearance  to  the 
inflorescence.  The  whole  plant,  but  especially  the 
inflorescence,  is  more  hairy  than  F.  narthex, 

Comp,  Assaf  oetida  contains  from  4%  to  6% 
of  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  and  from  60%  to  60% 
of  resin  of  a  whitish  colour,  turning  rose-red  and 
reddish-brown  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  giving 
a  greenish  solution  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Brande  resolved  this  resin  into  two  others 
— one  soluble  in  ether ;  the  other  insoluble  in  that 
menstruum. 

iVw.  The  assaf  oetida  of  the  shops  Is  generally 
in  masses  of  a  whitish,  reddish,  or  violet  hue, 
formed  principally  of  adhering  tears  or  grains, 
possesses  a  peculiar  foetid,  alliaceous  odour,  and 
forms  an  emulsion  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
Hot  sulphuric  acid  blackens  it  and  forms  a  dark 
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blood-red  liquid,  salpharoiis  f umee  being  evolved. 
This  aolation  diluted  with  water^  and  tiien  satu- 
rated with  potassa,  has  a  blue  colour,  which  is 
most  visible  by  reflected  light.  Digested  first  in 
alcohol,  and  afterwards  in  weak  spirit  and  water, 
the  residuum  should  not  exceed  16% .  Sp.  gr. 
1-325  to  1*330.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
inferior  gums,  and  with  chalk,  clay,  sand,  &c. 
The  purest  and  best  is  that  which  is  clear,  of  a 
more  or  less  pale  red  colour,  full  of  white  tears, 
and  very  f ostid. 

Prop^  Uses,  Jjfc.  Assafoetida  is  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, emmenagogue,  expectorant,  aphro- 
disiac, and  anthelmintic,  and  is  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  foetid  gum-resins.  It  is  administered 
with  advantage  in  several  uterine  diseases,  hys- 
teria, chorea,  flatulent  colic,  whooping-cough, 
infantile  convulsions,  spasmodic  asthma,  and  some 
other  affections  of  a  spasmodic  and  convulsive 
character. — Dow,  5  or  6  to  30  gr.,  in  pills,  or 
preferably  made  into  an  emulsion ;  as  an  enema, 
2  dr.  of  tincture,  with  warm  water,  q.  s. — Dote  for 
AnimcUs,  30  to  60  grains.  Some  Oriental  nations 
esteem  it  highly  as  a  condiment.  The  Brahmins 
use  it  against  flatulence,  and  to  correct  the  cold- 
ness of  their  vegetable  food.  In  Persia  the  leaves 
of  the  phuit  are  eaten  as  salad,  and  the  root  after 
being  roasted.  In  cookety,  it  is  now  frequently 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  garlic.  "  I  am 
assured  by  an  experienced  gastronome  that  the 
finest  reUsh  which  a  beef -steak  can  possess  may 
be  communicated  by"  (slightly)  "rubbing  the 
gridiron  on  which  the  steak  is  to  be  cooked  with 
assafoetida." 

Aitafostldft,  Prepared.    As  Auxoniaouv,  pbe- 

PABBD. 

ASSAY  (-sa).  Syn.  EfSSAl  {ano,  asajm),  Yt,  ; 
PsuFUira,  &c.,  Gter.  Literally,  a  '  trial '  or  ex- 
amination. 

In  ekenUstry,  the  determination  by  any  chemi- 
cal means,  generally  by  precipitation,  of  the  pro- 
portion of  any  constituent  which  a  compound 
substance  contains.  The  term  is  more  particularly 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  more  import- 
ant constituents  of  articles  which  are  employed 
on  a  largfe  scale;  for  instance,  the  amount  of 
caustic  alkali  in  the  commercial  products,  of 
available  chlorine  in  bleaching-powder,  or  of 
oxyg^  in  oxide  of  manganese.  In  m^tallmrgtf, 
the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  metal  in 
any  ore,  alloy,  or  other  metallic  compound,  par- 
ticularly in  the  '  dry  way,  *  t, «.  by  cupellation ; 
and  more  especially  of  the  proportion  of  pure  gold 
or  silver  contained  in  coin  or  bullion.  See  Asbay- 
nro.      

ASSAYDTO.  iS^fi.  Assat;  Coufbllation, 
Fr.;  Abtbbibin  aub  dbb  ovfbllb,  Ger.  The 
detormination  of  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  in 
ores  or  alloys  in  the  dry  way,  by  oxidising  and 
thereby  removing  the  baser  or  more  oxidisable 
metals,  the  resid^  bead  of  pure  gold  or  silver — 
or  a  mixture  of  these — ^being  afterwards  weighed. 

The  operation  consists  essentially  in  placing  the 
alloy,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  metallic 
UtA,  in  a  small  red-hot  shallow  crucible  or  cupel 
made  of  a  porous  material  such  as  bone-ash,  and 
heating  this  again  to  redness.  The  lead  first  melts 
and  alloys  with  the  gold  or  silver ;  it  then  begins 
to  oxidise,  the  fused  litharge  produced  by  its  oxida- 


tion working  into  the  porous  cupel*  which  reiidilj 
takes  it  up,  but  whose  pores  are  too  fine  to  aUow 
of  the  absorption  of  metallic  lead.    The  oxidatkm 
of  the  lead  also  brings  about  that  of  any  other 
oxidisable  metals  present,  such  as  tin  or  copper, 
since  the  lead  oxide  readily  gives  up  its  oxygen 
to  those  metals.     If,  therefore,  sufficient  lead  be 
used,  all  the  impurities  will  sink  into  the  cupel, 
together  with  the  lead  oxide,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  operation  a  bead  of  pure  gold  or  silver  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  left. 
These  metals  are  the  only  ones  (excepting  the 
platinum  metals,  which  are  not  usually  present) 
which  resist  oxidation  at  a  high  tomperatare. 
When  the  resulting  bead  is  a  mixture  of  the  two 
metals,  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  present 
is  determined  by  '  parting,'  that  is  by  heating  the 
alloy  with  nitric  acid,  when  the  silver  dissolves 
and  the  gold  is  left  behind.    Although  the  assay 
of  gold  and  silver  is  simple  in  principle,  its  pntc- 
tical  working  out  requires  attention  to  a  number 
of  minute  details,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  properly 
regulated  temperature. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appliances 
used  and  the  methods  generally  adopted. 

Furttace,  Any  conveniently  arranged  furnace 
capable  of  accommodating  the  mi^e  will  do* 
provided  a  red  heat  can  be  prodooed  and  main- 
tained with  tolerable  steadiness  during  the  opera- 
tion. A  furnace  can  be  easily  constructed  of 
red  brick,  8  ft.  square  externally,  and  having  an 
internal  measurement  of  1  ft.  square  by  1|  ft. 
deep,  measured  from  the  top  to  the  fire-bars, 
below  which  is  the  ash-pit  wiui  aperture  for  ad- 
mission of  air.  The  furnace  is  to  be  connected 
with  a  chimney  15  to  20  ft.  in  height,  by  means 
of  a  fine  12"  x  8"  in  cross  section.  Across  the 
furnace,  a  few  inches  above  the  fire-bars,  is 
placed  the  muffle,  i.  e,  a  large  tube  of  refractory 
clay  having  a  cross  section  resembling  a  letter  D 
in  shape  (see  fig.  1),  the  cupels  being  laid  on  the 
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fiat  side.  The  fuel  used  is  generally  coke  or  char- 
coal. The  interior  of  the  furnace  should  be  lined 
with  fire-brick  if  it  is  to  last  for  any  length  of 
time.  Muffle  furnaces  heated  by  gas  are  very 
useful,  as  they  can  be  started  in  a  few  minutes 
and  the  temperature  be  easily  regulated.  That  of 
Fletcher,  of  Warrington,  is  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  represented  below  (see  figs.  2  and  8). 

Cupelt,  These  are  made  from  the  ashes  of  bones, 
freed  from  organic  matter,  ground  and  washed. 
Horses'  or  sheep's  bones  are  said  to  be  the  best. 
The  ^ound  bone-ash,  resembling  coarse  wheat 
fiour  m  fineness,  is  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to 
make  it  cohere  without  being  moist.  It  is  then 
charged  into  a  mould  and  a  rammer  brought 
down  on  it,  the  mould  and  rammer  being  shaped 
so  that  the  cupel  has  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
4.    Sometimes  the  cupel  is  shaped  so  as  to  have 


noce^  if  tha  pom  ftre  too  flne,  the  cnpeX  will 
oaek  on  ihyingi  whilit  if  too  l^rge,  there  ia  a 
risk  of  inctBl  ainkiag  into  the  capel  and  ki  be- 
eoniiif  locL  The  capel*  •boold  b«  dried  ilowlf, 
m  *»nl  deneatlon  being  effocted  b;  heating  them 
IB  «  furnace.  Sonietimee  a  niuiU  qaantitf  of 
wood  uhea  or  carbonate  of  aoda  ii  added  to  the 
nterojed  for  looiitenin^  the  bone-aib.  Tongi 
for  inttodncing  or  remoTing  eapels  bare  a  form 
iBpHeenttd  in  fig.  6. 

Balance.  The  initmrnent  n»ed  ihonld  be  a 
bnDini  or  botton  balance,  encloaed  in  a  glau  caM 
■imI  coDftructed  to  carry  not  more  than  6  gm». 
(77'18  gr.),  aod  to  tvra  diitinctl;  with  ^  to 
■^  milBgnsune  when  both  pani  are  loaded 
mth  1  grm.  (i8*«8  gr.}.    If  ft  heavy-bean«d 


WtigUt.  lie  remits  of  a  nWeT  away  are  ei- 
preiied  in  England  in  uUer  aaaay  '  ponnd*,' 
ovnced  penny  weight*,  and  hilf -penny  weighta, 
tbeae  different  denominatiani  liaring   the  Mme 
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relation  to  one  another  ai  the  ordinary  troy , 
weight*;  for  initance,  the  aaay  pound  —  12a**ay 
01.,  the  a«Hy  ot.  ~  !0  dwt*.,  Aa.  There  are  there- 
fore 480  half- penny  weights  or  "report*"  in  the 
a*>ay  pound.  The  latter  ii  ninally  made  equal  <n 
weight  to  12  gr.  troj,  to  that  the  loweet  report  — 
A  gr.  troy  j  but  the  actual  imoant  weighed  oat 
for  an  a**aT  make*,  of  coar*e,  no  difference  in 
eipretiing  the  proportion  Cf  pare  metal.  Silver 
ii  also  often  eipreeied  in  part*  per  1000. 

The  gold  aua]-  ■  poand  '  i>  divided  Into  24 
carats,  each  carat  into  4  a**ay  gr.,  and  each  gr. 
into  eighth*,  so  that  there  are  768  reports  for 
gold.  The  gold  asaaj  '  pound '  i*  uioally  made  to 
weigh  12  gr.  troy,  honc«  the  lowe*t  report  will 
equal  ^  gr,  troy. 

Ctntntr.  One  a*aay  ceutnor  —  6  gmw.  (7719 
gr.)  (Upper  Han),  or  -  8-76  gnna.  (67-89  gr.) 
(Freiberg).  This  is  divided  into  100  lU.,  and 
each  of  these  into  100  quints. 

In  Anstrian  smeltjiig  works  1  assay  centner  « 
10  grms.  (164-38  gr.)  -  100  '  ponnd*.-  One 
pound  -  32  loth,  1  loth  -  4  qnentchen.  and  1 
quEntcben  —  4  denAr. 

In  America  1  assay  'ton'  —  19166  grm*. 
(450-26  gr.).     One  (ordinary)  ton   -  2000  lb*. 


avolrdnpoi*  —  - 


Hence,  if  an  assay  ton  (29-166  gms.)  be  taken 
for  assay,  and  the  result  b«  eipresaed  in  miUi- 
grammei,  it  will  at  once  sho<r  the  amount  of 
metal  in  troy  oancea  In  1  ton  of  ore.  For  general 
pnctica  it  is  better  to  nse  the  French  metric  sys- 
tem (see  WiiSHTH  tno  MunrBia)  inttead  of  the 
abore  arbitrary  ones. 

Sampling.  Fused  alloy*  when  left  to  them* 
■elves  freqaeutly  nndergo  a  partial  icparation  j 
hence  ingot*  often  have  a  different  composition  at 
their  upper  and  lower  ddea,  especially  if  the  ingot 
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has  been  <K>oled  slowly.    This  mast  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  sampling. 

Sampling  hy  Cutting,  The  sample,  2*6  grms. 
(38-89  gr.)  for  silver  ingots,  1*5  grms.  (2316  gr.) 
for  gold,  is  cut  from  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
of  the  bor,  usually  at  opposite  ends.  The  separate 
samples  are  rolled  and  the  resulting  sheets  cut 
into  shreds,. -6  to  1  grm.  (7*71  to  15-43  gr.)  being 
taken  for  analysis.  For  gold  the  average  of  the 
two  assays  is  taken,  whilst  the  lowest  result  is 
frequently  tak^n  as  representing  the  average  com- 
position of  silver  ingots. 

Note,  The  lower  sample  from  refined  Upper 
Harz  silver  is  from  -^^  to  t^Vo  richer  in 
gold  than  the  upper,  the  percentage  of  gold  in- 
creasing towards  the  bottom.  The  centre,  as  a 
rule,  contains  more  silver  than  the  edge.  In  the 
'five-mark  piece'  the  centre  is  to^tj  richer 
than  the  edge,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
'  thaler,'  as  they  are  stamped  from  a  bar  poorer 
on  the  edge  than  in  the  centre.  For  this  reason, 
when  taking  samples  from  such  coIds,  it  is  best 
to  cut  out  a  quadrant,  cut  off  the  comers,  and 
assay  them.  In  this  way  the  assay  samples 
represent  the  composition  of  both  periphery  and 
centre  of  the  bar  from  which  the  coins  have  been 
stamped.  Fewer  differences  occur  in  gold  than 
in  silver  coins  (from  Eerl's  '  Assayer's  Manual 'V 

Sampling  hg  Boring,  By  this  means  a  sample 
can  be  obtained  from  the  edge  to  the  centre,  which 
furnishes  a  fairly  average  sample.  It  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  mix  the  borings  thoroughly, 
hence  it  is  better  to  fuse  them  under  charcoal 
before  weighing  out  the  sample  for  assay. 

Sampling  hg  Dipping,  A  curved  metal  rod, 
such  as  the  clean  end  of  a  psir  of  pincers,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  molten  metal  and  withdrawn. 
When  the  crust  has  become  cold  it  is  broken  off. 
A  sample  is  usually  taken  in  this  way  during  the 
refining  of  silver,  a  second  sample  being  after- 
wards taken  from  the  under  side  of  the  solidified 
ingot. 

Sampling  hy  GranukUton,  This  g^ves  the  most 
reliable  value  of  the  metal.  The  ingots  are 
fused  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  the  molten  metal 
stirred  well,  and  a  small  sample  taken  from  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  and  poured  into  water 
which  is  kept  in  gentle  rotation  by  means  of  a 
birch  broom.  The  granulated  metal  is  after- 
wards carefully  dried  and  a  portion  weighed  for 
assay. 

SiLTBB  Assay  (cupriferous  or  fine  silver, 
coins,  refined  silver,  &c).  In  order  to  obtain  an 
accurate  result,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pre- 
liminsry  assay  for  the  purpose  of  finding  ap- 
proximately Uie  amount  of  silver  present,  and 
therefore  the  amount  of  pure  lead  which  it  is 
needful  to  use ;  for,  if  too  little  be  employed,  the 
whole  of  the  copper  will  not  be  removed,  whilst  if 
too  large  a  quantity  is  added,  silver  is  apt  to  be 
carried  into  the  cupel.  The  silver  is  therefore 
cupelled  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and 
the  approximate  amount  of  silver  thus  determined, 
— the  detaib  of  this  first  assay  being  the  same  as 
those  given  below,  with  the  exception  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  lead  is  used.  With  silver  coins, 
where  approximate  composition  is  known,  this 
preliminary  assay  is  unnecessary.  The  approx- 
imate amount  of  silver  being  now  known,  0*5  grm. 


(7'7l  gr.)  of  the  alloy  is  weighed  out  together 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  lead,  as  shown  bj 
the  following  table: 

Degree  of  Fineneu  of  the  Alloy.  Multiples  of  Leaid. 

1000  to  950  .         .  .         4 

950  „  900  .         .        .         .        6 

900  „  ooO  ■         .         .         .         o 

800  „  750  .  .12 

760  „  660  .        .        .        .14 

600  „      0  .        .        .      16  to  17 

The  alloy  is  hammered  out  and  cut  into  fine 

shreds.    If  the  sample  is  in  the  form  of  a  bar, 

pieces  are  taken  from  the  upper  and  under  side  at 

opposite  ends. 

The  weighed  lead  (granulated  or  sUck  lead)  is 
placed  in  well-ignited  cupels  standing  in  the 
centre  of  a  strongly  heated  muffle.  The  mnfiie 
is  now  closed  and  the  fire  urged  until  the  lead 
begins  to  *  drive.'  At  first  the  molten  lead  will 
have  a  dark  colour ;  but  this  will  soon  disappear, 
and  the  lead  will  exhibit  a  brilliant  f  unung  sur- 
face. The  muffle  is  now  left  open  except  for 
a  piece  of  glowing  charcoal  placed  across  its 
mouth.  If  the  temperature  <^  the  muffle  be 
properly  adjusted,  the  fumes  of  lead  will  rise  with 
a  whirling  motion.  If  they  rise  straight  up,  the 
temperature  is  too  high,  and  the  cupels  must  be 
cooled  by  moving  a  cooling-iron  baocwards  and 
forwards  over  them.  This  appliance  consists  of  a 
rectangular  piece  of  iron  2"  long  by  1*6"  broad  by 
0*3"  thick,  fixed  to  a  handle  about  2  feet  long;  it 
should  be  frequently  cooled  in  water.  If  the 
temperature  be  too  low  the  fumes  will  not  rise  at 
all,  but  will  creep  over  the  edges  of  the  capel. 
At  the  proper  temperature  the  lead  will  be  sof- 
ficiently  fluid  to  show  convection  currents,  and 
the  beads  and  patches  of  litharge  formed  will  be 
thrown  off  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  lead 
from  the  centre  outwards.  When  this  takes 
place  the  lead  is  said  to  '  drive.'  A  further  in- 
dication of  a  correct  temperature  is  furnished  by 
the  appearance  of  the  litharge.  A  rim  of  this  in 
the  form  of  fine  scales  should  be  seen  on  the 
inner  part  of  the  cupels  next  to  the  lead,  the 
cupels  themselves  glowing  with  a  dark  brown 
colour.  This  crystalline  lithsrge  is  known  as 
plumose  litharge  {Federglalte),  There  should 
also  be  a  bright  but  not  too  wide  border  of 
litharge  upon  the  lead.  If  the  temperature  sinks 
too  low  the  cupels  become  too  dark,  the  rim  of 
litharge  covers  the  whole  cupel,  snd  the  lead 
ceases  to  'drive.'  The  assay  is  then  said  to 
'freeze.'  It  is  not  of  much  use  bringing  the 
assay  up  to  the  *  driving'  point  again  by  in- 
creasing the  temperature  and  adding  more  lead, 
as  a  loss  of  silver  is  almost  sure  to  take  place.  If 
the  temperature  be  too  high  the  cupels  will  glow 
too  brightly,  and  neither  the  plumose  litham  on 
the  cupel  nor  the  rim  of  litharge  on  the  lead  will 
be  visible,  and  loss  of  silver  will  ensue  from 
volatilisation  and  absorption  by  the  cupel. 

When  once  the  right  temperature  has  been 
reached  and  the  lead  is  driving  properly,  the  ^xe 
should  be  urged  no  longer.  Ibe  alloy  is  now 
added  to  the  lead,  and  the  ignited  piece  of  char- 
coal replaced  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  The 
oxidation  of  the  lead  is  now  allowed  to  go  on 
until  nearly  all  of  it  is  removed ;  this  stage  is  in- 
dicated by  the  patches  of  litharge  on  the  lead 
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WeoBBiBg'  larger.  When  this  is  the  ease  the  qm 
of  the  eooHng-uon  ii  duoootinaed,  and  the  fire  ia 
vrged  until  the  hwt  traeea  of  lead  hare  heea  re- 
Boved.  The  disappearance  of  these  is  marked 
fay  the  ssrfiaee  of  the  lead  aasmning  a  play  of 
niaboir  ookmn,  an  effect  dae  to  '  interf erencey' 
Bad  prodnced  hy  the  extremely  thin  film  ot 
litiiarfe  which  oorers  the  metallic  head.  Finally 
tfaia  daappearay  and  the  operation  is  at  an  end. 
The  eiqiela  ahonld  not  be  removed  at  once,  as 
tliflEe  is  danger  of  losing  silrer  through  '  spitting' 
see  SHiTEX),  but  they  should  he  gradually  drawn 
towatds  the  month  of  the  maflte.  When  oool 
they  are  nmored,  and  the  bnttons  detached  and 
cifaacd  with  a  brash.  If  the  assay  has  been  suc- 
ceasfnl,  the  sorCace  of  the  button  will  be  smooth, 
and  will  have  a  silver  lustre  on  the  upper  and  a 
dull  sQvcr-white  colour  on  the  undor  si^  If  the 
teraperatore  has  been  too  low  the  upper  surface 
wil^be  dull,  and  wiU  have  a  bluish  tint,  whilst  the 
imdflr  surface  will  be  covered  with  a  yellowish  or 
giveniah  coating  ol  lead  oxide.  If  too  high  the 
hottoa  will  be  very  bright  in  some  places,  dull  in 
othen,  Mufaee  simken,  and  very  Uable  to  have 
aaffEied  Umb  from  spitting.  It  will  possess  root- 
lals»  and  will  adhere  stronglvto  the  cupel,  and  its 
■nder  side  will  be  porous.  The  buttons  are  now 
weighed*  and  if  the  samples  have  been  taken  from 
the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  a  bar,  the  average, 
or,  more  generally,  the  lowest  percentage  is  chosen 
as  representing  Uie  average  composition  of  the 
BctaL  To  this  must  be  sdded  the  spproximate 
loss  of  ailver  from  absorption  by  the  cupeL  Tlie 
fDlIowing,  taken  from '  The  Assayer's  Manual,'  by 
Bnmo  Kerl  (edited  by  Wahl),  will  give  an  idea 
of  its  aznoont : 

"Bars  with  over  d80-thonsandtbs  of  silver 
show  no  difference  if  the  work  has  been  carefully 
done.  With  980— 725-thousandths  they  show  a 
^fference  of  | — 8  thousandths;  with  720^710, 
wgain  DO  difference ;  with  400 — 200- thousandths 
the  greatest  difference  occurs.  Very  considerable 
diffmoces  may  occur  if  the  bars  or  buttons  have 
been  badly  fused.  The  silver  button  contains 
ahoint  2-thousandths  of  lead.  The  following 
table  gives  the  allowances  usually  made  for  loss 
with  silver  of  different  degrees  of  fineness." 

"  Oorrwium  TabU  for  ike  Ahsorpiion  5y  ike 
Ogpel,  dtUrmined  by  the  French  Commi$9io%  on 
Coinage  and  MedaU. 


LoM  to  be 

■f  Oliver. 

added 
(Thoaiiuidtbt, 

1000 

108 

975 

1-76 

930 

2-50 

925 

8-25 

900 

400 

875 

407 

850 

415 

825 

4-22 

800 

4-80 

775 

4-41 

750 

4-52 

725 

4-64 

700 

475 

Tnu  Qnaiitily 

LoMtobe 
added 

of  Silver. 

(ThouMndiba) 

675 

4-73 

650 

4-71 

625 

470 

600 

4-68 

575 

4-68 

550 

4*68 

525 

4-68 

500 

4-68 

475 

4-50 

450 

4-81 

425 

413 

400 

3-95 

875 

8-61 

Loaa  tobe 

Loatobe 

Trae  QaaaUty 

added 

TrM  Qavitity 

added 

of  Silver. 

(Thov^siidUia) 

of  Silver. 

(TlrattaaiidtiiB} 

850 

8-27 

175 

218 

825 

2-94 

150 

1-70 

800 

2-60 

125 

1-29 

275 

2-58 

100 

0-88 

260 

256 

75 

006 

225 

2-55 

50 

0-44 

200 

2-58 

25 

0-22  " 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  more 
important  coins : 

The  German  roichsmark,  German  thaler,  Aus- 
trian and  South  German  gulden,  900- thousandths 
of  silver;  English  silrer  coins,  925;  French  small 
silver  coins,  825 ;  5,  2, 1,  i,  \  franc  pieces,  900 ; 
German  nickel  coins,  Cu  75%,  and  Ni  25%  ; 
German  copper  coins,  Cu  96% ,  8n  8% ,  Zo  1%  ; 
French  smidl  copper  coins  (5  cent.),  Cu  95*21% , 
Sn  818% ,  Zn  0*44% ,  Ki  0-25% ,  Fb  0*58% , 
Ag  0-06%  ;  Swiss  coin  (5  cent.),  Cu  58*920% , 
Zn  28-700,  Ni  11-561,  Ag  5146,  Pb  0-826,  Co 
0-286  (Kerl's  '  Assayer's  Manual '). 

The  lead  used  for  the  above  assay  is  known  as 
'  assay  lead.'  It  is  prepared  in  a  granulated  con- 
dition bv  rocking  pure  lead,  heat^  until  it  forms 
a  thick  liquid  paste,  in  a  trough  well  coated  with 
chalk.  The  granulated  lead  is  then  sifted.  Pure 
'  FatUson '  l^ul  in  the  form  of  sticks  is  also  made 
for  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver.  If  pure '  assay '  or 
'  Fhttison '  lead  cannot  be  obtained,  ordinary  lead 
should  be  granulated  as  described  above,  and  the 
percentage  of  silver  determined  in  80  or  40  grms. 
of  it  by  means  of  the  scorification  assay  (see 
Lkad).  When  using  this  lead,  the  amount  of 
silrer  contained  in  the  quantity  taken  must  of 
course  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  button. 

Gold  Assat.  The  first  operations  in  the  assay 
of  gold  are  similar  to  those  in  the  assay  of  silver, 
the  alloy  being  cupelled  with  lead  and  the  com- 
pound button  of  gold  and  silver  weighed.  It  is 
next  necessary  to  separate  the  gold  from  the 
silver.  This  is  done  by  boiling  the  gold- 
silver  alloy  with  nitric  acid,  when  the  silver 
dissolves,  and  the  residual  gold — after  wash- 
ing and  drying — is  ready  to  be  weighed.  In 
practice,  however,  it  is  found  that  the  separation 
by  nitric  acid  only  ^^w  accurate  results  when 
the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  is  1  to  2|  or  8 ;  hence 
the  name  'quartation'  given  to  this  operation. 
If  the  proportion  of  silver  is  less  than  the  above, 
great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  removing 
tbe  whole  of  it.  If  gpreater,  it  is  easily  dissolved, 
but  the  residual  gold  is  very  tender  and  apt  to 
fall  to  powder,  a  risk  of  loss  being  thereby  in- 
curred* Thus  it  is  again  necessary  here  to  get 
some  preliminarv  information  as  to  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  gold  and  silver  present  in  the 
alloy.  This  preliminary  determination  is  effected 
as  follows : 

1.  The  Alloy  U  Free  from  Copper,  In  this 
case  the  colour  of  the  alloy  will  give  a  very  fair 
indication  of  the  amount  of  gold  present,  and 
consequently  of  the  amount  of  pure  silver  to  be 
added.    An  alloy  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  will  re* 
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quire  2^  to  8  times  its  weight  of  silver;  one  light 
yellow,  twice  its  weight;  and  one  of  a  white 
coloor,  an  equal  weight  of  quartation  silver.  A 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  quantity  of  silver 
present  may  be  obtained  by  preparing  small  silver- 
gold  sample  buttons,  2  to  8  mm.  (0*079  to  0*12 
in.)  in  diameter,  containing  \^,  ^,  f^, 
^js,  ^jft  and  ^jj  of  gold.  These  are  placed 
in  a  box,  and  surrounded  first  with  a  black  ring 
and  then  with  a  white  one.  The  assay  button  is 
breathed  on  and  then  compared  with  the  sample 
button.  If  more  than  56%  of  silver  is  present, 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  gold  is  entirely  masked. 
2%  of  silver  imparts  to  gold  a  brass  colour,  50%  a 
light  yellow  colour,  and  56%  a  white  colour  (Kerl's 
'  Assaver's  Manual ').  The  qaantity  of  silver  to 
be  added,  so  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  may  be 
1  to  2|  or  8,  can  now  be  easily  calculated. 

2.  Th€  Alloy  eontaint  Copper.  In  this  case  a 
preliminary  assay  is  necessary. 

(a)  Preliminary  Aneay  with  addition  of  Lead 
only,  250  mgrm.  of  the  alloy  are  weighed  out 
and  assayed  with  16  to  82  times  this  weight  of 
lead,  according  to  the  probable  richness  of  the 
alloy  in  copper.  The  assay  is  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  for  silver,  except  that  the  lead  must 
*  drive '  hotter,  so  that  no  plumose  litharge 
(Federyldite)  may  appear.  The  percentage  of 
eopper  is  determined  from  the  difference  in  weight 
of  the  sample  before  and  after  assay.  The 
button  is  then  breathed  upon,  and  the  amount  of 
silver  present  determined  from  its  colour  as  be- 
fore ;  the  amount  of  quartation  silver  which  will 
be  required  for  the  principal  assay,  so  that 
the  assay  button  may  contain  gold  and  silver  in 
the  ratio  of  1  to  2^  or  8,  is  thus  arrived  at. 

The  amount  of  lead  to  be  used  for  removing 
the  copper  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  gold 
present.  The  lead  required  will  be  gp-eater  than 
for  cupriferous  silver,  since  gold  retains  copper 
more  tenaciously  than  silver  does.  (Maximum 
amount  of  lead  for  cupriferous  gold  »  82  times 
its  weight;  maximum  amount  of  lead  for  cupri- 
ferous silver  »  16—20  times  its  weight.)  The 
following  tables,  from  Kerl's  '  Assayer's  Manual,' 
show  the  amount  of  lead  to  be  used : 

fABLB  I  (for  Capri/eroue  Silver- Gold  Alloy $), 
If  the  Gold  in  1000  Parte       Sqatvalent  to         Malttplea 


amoaDta  to 

Gold.                of  Lead. 

1000 

.    .    24-carat ...      8 

980  to  920 

.     .     23ito22     .    .     12 

920  „  875 

.     .    22    „  21     .     .     16 

876  „  750 

.     .     21     „  18    .     .     20 

750  „  600 

.     ..  18    „  14    .     .     24 

600,,  850 

.    .     14    „    8     .     .     28 

850  „      0 

.     .      8    „    0     .     .     82 

Tablb  II  {when  the  percentage  of  Gold  it  t>ery 

email). 

If  the  Silver  In  1000 

Equivalent  to             Mnltiples 

Parte  amoante  to 

Silver.                  of  Lead. 

1000  to  950     . 

.     ISlothOgrftn    .     .    4 

950  „  900     . 

.     14    „    9    „       .     .    6 

900  „  850    . 

.     18    „    9    „        .     .    8 

850  „  750    . 

.     12    „                   .    .  12 

750  „  650    . 

.     11    „                   .    .  14 

650  ,,      0    . 

.    10    ,,    and  less .     .  16 

(»)  Preliminary  Aeeay  wUh  addition  of  Lead 
and  SUoer.    This  is  to  avoid  a  determination  of 


the  approximate  amount  of  gold  by  the  colour. 
250  mgrm.  (8'85  gr.)  of  the  alloy  are  weighed 
out  and  cupelled  with  3  times  this  wdg^fat  of 
silver  and  16  to  32  times  the  weight  of  lead. 
The  amount  of  copper  in  the  alloy  is  determiiied 
from  the  difference  in  weight  between  the  sample 
taken  together  with  the  added  silver  and  the  re* 
suiting  button.  The  latter  is  next  rolled  into  leaf. 
boiled  once  in  a  parting-flask  with  nitric  add  of  1*  19 
sp.  gr.,  and  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  way  0 
below).  The  weight  of  the  residual  gold  togetiu 
with  that  of  the  quartation  silver  added,  dedacted 
from  the  weight  of  the  assay  button,  gives  tlie 
percentage  of  silver  in  the  original  sample.  From 
this  the  amount  of  quartation  silver  to  be  added 
for  the  principal  assay  can  be  found.  It  most  be 
such  that  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  the  aaBSkj 
button  may  be  1  to  2^  or  8. 

(c)  Preliminary  Aseay  by  the  TouekeUme. 
The  approximate  amount  of  gold  in  silver-gold 
alloys,  with  or  without  copper,  can  be  deternxined 
by  this  means,  but  the  process  requires  more  ex- 
perience (see  below). 

Principal  Assay.  Two  samples  of  the  alloy, 
previously  laminated  or  granulated  and  cut  into 
shreds,  and  each  weighing  250  mgrm.  (8*85  gr.), 
are  taken.  They  should  be  weighed  to  within 
0*1  mgrm.  (0*1015  gr.).  If  the  alloy  is  in  tlie 
form  of  a  bar,  the  samples  should  be  taken  trotn 
the  upper  and  lower  sides  at  opposite  extremities^ 
as  in  the  case  of  silver.  The  qoantity  of  quartation 
silver,  as  determined  by  the  preliminary  assay,  is 
next  weighed  out,  out  into  shreds,  and  added  to  the 
sample,  the  whole  being  wrapped  up  in  a  paper 
comet.  The  necessary  amount  of  lead  is  next 
weighed  out  and  placed  in  a  cupel  standing  to- 
wanls  the  back  of  a  well-heated  muffle  furnace. 
The  muffle  is  now  closed  until  the  lead  '  drives,' 
when  the  sample  is  added  and  the  muffle  again 
closed,  the  operation  being  conducted  as  for 
silver,  with  this  exception,  that  a  higher  tem* 
perature  is  employed  towards  the  end,  so  that  no 
plumose  litharge  shall  remain.  (If  fine  gold  with 
990-thou8andths  'drives'  too  hot  or  too  oold, 
the  resulting  button  will  be  1-lOOOth  too  heavy, 
this  being  due  probably  to  retained  lead  whij^ 
cannot  be  completely  removed  by  nitric  acid. 
Hence,  when  flue  gold  is  assayed,  it  is  usual  to 
cupel  at  the  same  time  a  sample  of  pure  gold,  equal 
amounts  of  lead  being  used  in  both  cases.  Any 
gain  in  weight  of  the  pure  g^ld  is  then  deducted 
from  the  percentage  of  gold  found  for  the  sample 
under  assay  (Kerl  s  '  Assayer's  Manual'). 

The  button,  when  oold,  is  removed  and  cleaned 
with  a  brush ;  it  is  then  hammered  into  an  oval 
leaf,  or  it  may  be  passed  between  sted  rollers. 
In  either  of  these  operations  the  metal  should  be 
frequently  annealed  by  placing  it  in  a  cupel  in 
the  furnace.  The  edges  should  also  be  hammered 
before  rolling,  to  prevent  the  leaf  from  cracking. 
The  oval  leaf  should  be  about  an  inch  long  by 
half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  next  rolled  into  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  by  wrapping  it  round  a  piece 
of  glass  tubing,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a 
'parting'  flask.  This  consists  of  a  small  well- 
annealed  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  It 
should  measure  40  to  50  mm.  (1*57  to  1*97  inches) 
at  its  widest  part,  with  a  neck  15  to  20  mm.. 
(0-59  to  0*79  inches)  wide  and  150  to  180  mm 
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{M  to  7-07  indiM)  long.  The  rail  b  oorered 
^sHh  poTB  Bitrie  add  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (aboat  10  gmu. 
flf  add  ahoold  be  used),  lo  that  the  bodj  of  the 
flaik  ii  ahoai  half  f nlL  The  acid  should  be  free 
froa  lutKHia  acid,  snlphoiic  acid,  and  chlorine 
(lor  the  prepaxatioB  of  the  pore  acid  we  NiTUO 
Aos).  The  mad  in  the  flaak  b  heated  to  boiling 
and  Biaiotaiiied  in  ebullition  eo  long  a*  nitrons 
fames  a>e  given  off  ;  the  eolation  of  silTcr  nitrate  b 
tha  carefolly  decanted,  and  a  second  quantity  of 
add,  thb  time  of  1*3  sp.  gr.  and  previoasly  heated 
to  boifing,  b  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  ten 
flsiiuiteB.  Tliis  eolation  b  again  decanted  off,  a 
thiid  qoaot^  of  acid  add^  and  the  boiHng 
repeated  aa  before  (if  the  gold  b  below  950- 
tkneandtha*  thb  third  boiling  may  be  omitted). 
The  flaaka  may  be  heated  on  a  sand-bath,  care 
bdng  taken  that  no  bumping  goes  on.  After  the 
last  acid  b  poored  off,  the  flask  b  filled  about 
two-tiuida  full  with  hoi  dbUUed  water,  by  pooring 
the  latter  slowly  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
rstataig'  the  ilaak  at  the  same  time.  Thb  water 
b  then  poured  oat,  and  the  operation  repea4«d 
twice.  The  flask  b  now  fllled  quite  full  of 
wate^  a  glaied  poroelatn  cmdble  placed  on 
the  top,  and  the  whole  slowly  inverted.  By  thb 
the  roll  of  desilverised  gold  is  brought  into 
after  which  the  flask  is  carefully 
nway  over  the  edge  of  the  latter,  care 
hsu^  taken  tiiat  the  water  does  not  rush  out  and 
cany  sway  the  gold.  The  water  in  the  cmdble 
b  Best  pooled  ofl^  and  the  crucible  and  its  con- 
teafta  dried  by  being  placed  on  a  shelf  in  front  of 
the  mnffle.  The  roll  of  gold  has  now  a  brownbh 
matt  ecdonr,  and  b  porous.  It  b  next  annealed 
by  hffating  the  cmdble  to  whiteness  in  the  muflle- 
fBEaace,  when  it  will  acquire  the  usual  colour  and 
lastre  of  gold.  It  must  be  weighed  as  soon  as  it  b 
eoid,  aa  it  gradually  gains  in  wdght  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  When  two  samples  are  taken  from 
the  vppa  and  lower  ends  of  a  bar,  the  average  of 
^etwo  b  reported. 

C^mpaniiom  of  Cains,  German,  French,  and 
ikmerican  gold  coins  contain  900  parts  gold  and 
100  parte  copper.  Austrian  ducats  contain  986- 
thousandths  of  gold,  Prussbn  Friedrichsd'or  902, 
Englbh  sovereigos  916,  Hanoverian,  Brunswick, 
and  Danbh  pistoba  896-thousandths  of  gold. 

fmrmgold  b  prepared  by  dissolving  ducat  gold, 
or  gold  which  has  been  cupelled  with  lead,  in 
cold  aqua  regia  (2  parte  HCl  to  1  part  HKO,  by 
velanie),  the  add  being  added  gradually,  so  that 
tiiere  may  be  no  excess  when  all  the  metal  b  dis- 
solved. The  solution  b  set  aside  for  several  days 
to  aDow  the  silver  chloride  to  agglomerate,  and 
b  then  Altered.  It  b  next  diluted  and  again 
Altered,  if  necessary,  after  some  days.  The  liquid 
b  now  largely  diluted,  and  a  freshly  prepared 
solataon  of  ferrous  sulphate  added  so  long  as  a 
predpitato  comes  down,  after  which  it  is  set 
in  a  warm  place  until  the  supernatant  liquid 
The  btter  b  siphoned  off,  the  residual 
gold  digested  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
washed,  dried,  and  fused  in  a  clean  clay  crucible 
with  borax  and  saltpetre  (Kerl's  'Assayer's 
Manual'). 

iW»  wihmr  for  quartation  b  prepared  by  dis- 
solving cnprlferous  silver  in  nitric  add,  filtering 
if  necossaiy,  diluting  largely,  and  adding  excess 


of  hydrochloric  add.  The  precipitated  silver 
chloride  b  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquid 
npboned  off,  and  the  residue  washed  several  times 
bj  decantotion.  It  b  next  digested  two  or  three 
tunes  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being 
token  to  wash  the  predpitato  between  each  diges* 
tion.  Finally,  8  parte  of  the  well-washed  moist 
predpitete  are  mixed  with  2|  parte  of  anhydrous 
sodium  carbonate  (NafCOi)  and  \  part  saltpetre, 
dried  orer  the  water-bath,  and  heated  to  white- 
ness in  a  porcelain  crudble. 

ExawunaUon  wUh  the  TomektUmB.  Thb  ope- 
ration consbte  in  making  a  streak  or  mark  with 
the  alloy  under  examination  on  a  rough  surface 
of  black  basalt  or  porcelain,  and  comparing  it 
with  that  obtained  from  rods  or  needles  nude 
from  alloys  of  known  compodtion.  Five  sete  of 
needles  are  generally  used,  vis.  (1)  the  red  series, 
consbting  of  alloys  of  gold  and  copper,  the  pro- 
portion of  gfold  increadng  bv  half -carate  in  suc- 
oesdve  ne^Ues;  (2)  the  white  series,  consbting 
of  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  the  gold  likewise  in- 
creasing by  half-carate;  (8)  a  mixed  series,  in 
which  the  quantities  of  copper  and  silver  are 
equal,  the  sold  increasing  as  before ;  (4)  a  series 
in  which  the  silver  b  to  copper  as  2 : 1,  the  gold 
increasing  by  half-carate;  and  (6)  another  in 
which  the  diver  b  to  copper  as  1 : 2,  the  gold  in- 
creadng as  before.  Needles  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  le^  stondards  are  also  often  kept. 

Besides  comparing  the  colour  of  the  respective 
streaks,  the  effect  of  adds  b  also  frequently  made 
use  of.  For  thb  purpose  the  streaks  are  moist- 
ened witli  a  drop  (1)  of  pure  nitric  acid,  (2)  of  a 
test  add  composed  of  98  parte  of  pure  nitric  acid, 
of  1*84  sp.  gr.  (87^  Beaum^),  2  parts  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  of  1*178  sp.  gr.  (21°  Beaum^), 
and  25  parte  of  distilled  water.  Pure  nitric  scid 
baa  practically  no  effect  on  streaks  from  alloys 
of  15  or  16  carate  fine  or  over.  The  test  acid 
has  no  effect  on  gold  of  18  carate  fine  or 
over,  provided  the  stone  be  not  hotter  than  12^  C. 
The  acids  are  left  on  for  some  time  and  then 
wiped  off.  If  the  streak  is  unaffected,  it  will  not 
be  removed  bv  thb.  Assaying  by  the  touchstone 
requires  considerable  experience  and  a  vm  quick 
eye  for  colour.  The  needles  are  also  difficult  to 
prepare.  In  examining  jewellery  the  outer  sur- 
face should  be  removed  before  the  streak  is  taken, 
as  the  outer  metel  b  generally  much  harder  than 
the  inner,  b  sometimes  coloured  by  boiling  with 
metellic  salte,  or  has  a  fictitious  purity  produced 
in  it  by  boiling  with  adds. 

A88IMILA'TI0H.      [Eng.,  Fr.]     Syn,    AflBt- 

ICILa'TIO,     L.;     AlTKIOinTNCh,     VxSAHVLIOHUNa, 

&c.,  Ger.  In  phenology,  the  conversion  of  food 
into  nutriment,  and  finally  into  the  substances 
which  compose  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plante. 
The  term  asdmilation,  though  well  understood  by 
physiolog^ste,  b  somewhat  difficult  to  define. 
Although  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  between  assimilation  and  nutrition,  the 
two  terms  are  not  altogether  synonymous ;  there 
can  be  no  nutrition  without  assimilation,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  food  should  be  assimilated  with- 
out nourishing — ^that  b  to  say,  that  in  some  of  the 
many  steges  through  which  it  has  to  pass  the 
food  should  be  turned  adde  from  ito  proper 
course  in  the  body,  and  wasted  without  effecting  ite 
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porpose.  The  eeriefl  of  events  in  order,  is  digestion, 
absorption,  assimilation,  natrition.  There  is  a 
very  common  misuse  of  the  term  in  certain  dis- 
orders of  natrition,  in  which  '  failure  to  assimi- 
late food '  is  set  down  as  the  root  of  the  disease ; 
whereas  in  many  of  these  cases  the  functions  of 
digestion  and  absorption  are  so  imperfect  that  hut 
little  of  the  food  taken  ever  reaches  the  condition 
in  which  it  is  fit  for  assimilation. 

ASTACXT8  FLUYIATILIS.  The  common  cray- 
fish. A  fresh- water  cmstacean  having  a  close 
general  resemblance  to  the  lobster,  to  which  it  is 
very  closely  allied.  Crayfishes  occnr  in  shallow 
streams,  more  especially  in  those  of  calcareous 
districts.  They  are  intolerant  of  great  heat  and 
much  sunshine,  and  are  therefore  most  active 
towards  evening,  sheltering  under  stones  and 
banks  during  the  day,  and  on  this  account  are 
said  to  frequent  streams  flowing  north  and  south 
rather  than  those  having  an  easterly  and  westerly 
direction.  In  winter  they  burrow  deeply  into  the 
mud,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a  yard. 
They  lie  in  these  burrows,  with  their  great  claws 
or  chelflB  and  feelers  protruded,  and  catch  larvfB, 
water>snails,  tadpoles,  or  frogs,  and  it  is  said  even 
water-rats ;  these  latter  are  probably  captured  by 
being  held  under  water  till  they  drown.  They 
are  omnivorous  feeders,  and  are  even  said  to 
make  short  excursions  inland  in  search  of  food ; 
further,  they  are  cannibals,  and  eat  the  weakly 
members  of  the  family,  especially  the  females, 
whose  claws  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  males. 
The  females  may  be  known  by  their  having  broader 
tails  than  the  males.  6,000,000  to  6,000,000 
crayfishes  are  said  to  be  consumed  annmall^  in 
Paris,  valued  at  about  £16,000.  They  have  been 
successfully  cultivated  artificially. 

A8THEV1C.  %«.  ABTHBir^ioUB,  L.;  As- 
THiNlQUB,  Dbbilb,  Fr. ;  SCHWAOH,  Qer.  Want- 
ing strength;  weak;  debilitated.  In  pathology, 
an  epithet  of  diseases  (asthbh^io  dibbabbs) 
accompanied  by  g^eat  and  well-marked  debility. 

ASTHEIT'OPT.  Syn,  Abthbko'fia,  L.  In 
pathology,  incapacity  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed  on 
near  or  small  objects  for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out confusion  of  vision.  Any  condition  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  be  used  for  long  without  fatigue, 
pain,  or  other  symptoms.  The  common  causes  are 
over-exertion  of  the  eyes,  particularly  by  artificial 
light,  or  by  a  very  brilliant  one,  or  during  con- 
valescence ;  congestion  of  the  ocular  vessels ;  de- 
biUtating  dischuges  or  indulgences ;  and  general 
nervous  debility,  however  produced.  It  may  be 
of  three  kinds : 

Muicular  oithenopia,  which  consists  in  a  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  convergence  of  the  visual 
lines,  is  commonest  in  myopia,  and  due  to  some 
defect  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye. 

AMenopia/^rom  defective  aeeommodation.  The 
patient  cannot  read  for  long,  the  letters  do  not 
move  or  '  dance,'  objects  simply  become  misty,  or 
'  the  sight  goes '  for  a  time,  and  the  eyes  feel 
tired  and  hot ;  severe  headache  and  even  vomiting 
occurs,  the  result  of  neglect  of  these  symptoms. 

Betinal  asthenopia.  Due  to  functional  ex- 
haustion of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve. 

The  treatment  may  consist  of  rest  to  the  eyes, 
and  ablution  of  them  in  cold  water,  with  other 
efforts  to  restore  their  tone  and  the   general 


health.  The  prospect  of  complete  cure,  when  tbe 
cause  is  not  removable,  is  unfavourable ;  but  even 
when  confirmed  the  disease  is  not  likely  to  end  in 
blindness.  The  use  of  convex  spectadee  of  very 
low  power  will  generally  be  found  servioeaUe. 
In  all  cases  of  defective  vision,  or  pain  in  the 
eyes  and  headache  after  using  them,  the  patient 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  to  consult  a  oom- 
petent  ophthalmic  surgeon.  Untold  misery  maj 
be  caused  for  the  want  of  a  proper  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, or  the  continued  use  of  glasses  unsuitc^  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  See  Bza; 
Spbctaolbb,  Vision,  Ac. 

ASTHMA  [Eng.,  Qer.,  L.,  Or.]  8yn.  ASTHMS, 
Fr. ;  Engbkubtigkbit,  Oer. 

definition.  The  term  is  often  applied  xsther 
loosely  to  various  forms  of  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  especially  that  which  accompanies  ordinary 
chronic  bronchitis  and  certain  forms  of  heart 
disease ;  strictiy  the  term  should  be  confined  to  a 
specific  affection,  characterised  by  the  periodic 
recurrence  of  general  contraction  of  the  faronchial 
tubes  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  which  nata- 
rally  results. 

Cauees.    Asthma  may  be,  and  not  uncommonly 
is,  inherited.    It  is  about  twice  as  common  in 
males'  as  in  females.    It  may  manifest  itself  at 
any  period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  extreme  old 
age;  it  most  commonly  developes  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  life.    The  first  attack  may  often  be 
traced  to  whooping-cough,  measles,  or  bronchitia  ; 
but  generally  no  such  explanation  is  to  be  found. 
When  once  the  disease  is  developed,  charaeteristte 
attacks  of  difficulty  of  breathing  (asthmatic  at- 
tacks) may  be  excited  by  a  numbw  of  very  various 
conditions,  which  are  by  no  means  the  same  for 
different  individuals.   Dr  Hyde  Salter  gives  a  lon^ 
and  interesting  list  of  direct  causes,  such  as  the 
inhalation  of  smoke,  dust,  of  pungent  vapours;  the 
smell  of  cats,  dogs,  horses,  rabbits,  or  other  ani* 
mals ;  the  odour  of  roses,  privet,  or  other  flowers  ; 
the  emanations  from  new-mown  hay  and  powdered 
ipecacuanha;   the  change  of  weather,  the  pre* 
valence  of  certain  winds,  and  fog.    One  of  the 
most  curious  exciting  causes,  and  perhapa  the 
most  inexplicable,  is  mere  change  of  locality. 
Some  asthmatic  patients  cannot  tolerate  a  dry 
atmosphere,  some  a  moist;  some  can  only  lire 
inlancC  and  some  only  at  the  seaside;  and  some  are 
said  to  be  so  sensitive  that  they  must  walk  on  one 
side  of   a  particular  street.     As  a  rule,  moist 
climates  suit  asthmatic  patients  better  than  di^, 
low  levels  better  than  high  altitudes ;  and  the  air 
of  large  towns  almost  invariably  suits  asthmatics 
better  than  that  of  the  open  country.    Thus, 
London,   Bristol,   Birmingham,   Liverpool,   and 
Glasgow,  though  for  other  diseases  eminently  un« 
suitable  places,  seem  to  be  grateful  climates  to 
asthmatical  patients.    An  attack  of  asthma  may 
be  provoked  indirectly  by  many  caoses;  oertahi 
articles  of  food,  though  by  no  means  the  aaaae 
articles  for  different  persons,  dyspepsia,  oonstipsi- 
tion,  disease  of  the  orain,  and  violent  emotions 
will  produce  attacks. 

Sfymptome,  An  attack  of  asthma  generally 
comes  on  suddenly,  and  with  little  or  no  wanung. 
Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  discomfort  and  sym- 
ptoms which  the  patient  leams  to  recognise  as 
premonitory.     Dr   Salter   mentions   a   peofoUar 
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tmbfesoDe  itddng  under  tbe  dun  not  reliered 
^•aiidung  m  a  frequent  premonitory  lymptonl. 
Ihe  attidB  may  eome  on  at  any  time,  bnt  for  any 
given  petient  is  generally  about  the  tame  honr ; 
the  nuyori^  of  cases  occnr  between  two  and  f oar 
in  the  morning ;  before  noon  is  the  most  comfort- 
lUe  time  for  asthmatic  patients.  The  symptoms 
iR  thoK  of  intense  difficulty  of  breathing;  the 
pstioit  probably  wakes  np  with  the  attack  more  or 
km  fnllj  developed;  he  generally  rises  from  his 
j>ri»or,stat  ail  ewenU,  sits  np  and  behaTes  like  a 
penon  dmding  impending  snif  ocation«  the  sense 
of  which  is  terrible.  The  breathing  is  rather  slower 
Ihu  anal,  bat  Tiolent;  the  month  open,  the 
Mlrili  dikied,  the  shonlders  raised,  the  hesd 
ttnvn  bMk,^  tibe  whole  body  placed  in  a  con- 
iWoed  position,  such  as  will  enable  any  and  every 
■Hude  to  be  brooght  into  pUy  in  the  effort  to 
l*esAe.  If  the  attack  come  on  in  the  street  the 
piticDt  will  hang  on  to  any  railings  or  simikr 
npfport,  and  fix  the  shonlders  so  that  the  pectoral 
ttd  other  extraordinary  mnscles  of  respiration 
an  be  fnlly  brought  into  play.  Ptitients  also 
fa^Mtly  rash  to  an  open  window  with  the  idea 
rf  getting  fresh  air.  There  is  an  expression  of 
iatcuM  anxiety  on  the  face,  the  eyes  protrude, 
the  ikin  may  he  pale  or  livid,  and  there  is  copious 
^vting.  The  paroxysm  may  last  from  a  few 
■ivites  to  two  or  tiuree  davs ;  prolonged  attacks 
Be  geneially  made  up  of  a  series  of  shorter 
•a*  with  tolerably  perfect  remissions.  They 
^■^■lic  gradually,  and  a  cough  supervenes  which 

■  It  irst  dry ;  but  afterwarw  mucus  is  expecto- 
aftid  in  nnaU  quantitieB. 

Oootinnal  recurrence  of  the  disease  gives  rise 
^  A  ehancteristic  expression  of  countenance  and 
I  pceoliar  deformity  of  the  chest  which  is  cha- 
|*^»tic  being  dilated  above  and  compressed 
Wow.  The  patients  are  thin,  the  cheeks  fur- 
'>*«lt  the  shoulders  high,  the  body  bent  forward, 
nd  the  head  thrown  back.  Continual  attecks 
■^  the  consequent  strain  upon  the  circulation 
l^f^h  the  lung  react  upon  the  heart  and  cause 
■IPHtiuphy  of  the  right  side,  which  results  in 
ApcriMoent  shortness  of  breath.  The  symptoms 
flf  chnmic  bronchitis  are  also  frequentlv  present. 
,  Then  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  asthma 

■  dae  to  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscular 
^  <rf  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  is  probably 
^  to  some  atfeetion  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
*"Ch  governs  these  muscular  fibres. 

^  ^rtimmi.  Remove  all  clothing — collars,  neck- 
T^  "^S^t  tight  jackets,  waist- bands,  and  the 
»>•— which  can  by  any  possibility  hamper  respira- 
^  Any  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  should 
^ittended  to,  and  the  cause  if  possible  removed. 
^y8»t  useful  drags  may  be  mentioned  emetic 
""e*  of  ipecacaan£a  and  tartar  emetic;  the 
■ttking  of  tobacco  or  cigarettes  made  of  stra- 
■Qonnnj  LoheUa  imflaia  in  large  snd  frequent 
^^  10  as  to  cause  great  depression ;  inhalations 
2j^ra  ttrmmonimm  or  Datura  iatuld;  bella- 
">|uis,  coniam,  hyoscyamus,  and  in  tome  cases 
ypa, alcohol, ether,  strong  coffee;  nitre  paper 
"Wrt  m  the  room.  The  effects  of  chloroform  are 
*°i*<Md,  but,  unfortunately,  generally  only  tem- 
P*^.  With  regard  to  chloroform  in  asthma  it  is 
Jj^wy  to  utter  a  word  of  warning.  The  relief 
^^^ined  IS  such  as  to  tempt  asthmatio  patients  to 


nse  it  constantly,  with  the  result  that  unfor- 
tunately only  too  often  they  take  what  is  for 
their  enfeebled  constitutions  a  fatal  dose.  Chlo- 
roform should,  therefore,  umdtr  mo  eireuwutameeM 
I  be  self -administered.  From  what  has  been  said 
regarding  the  varying  effects  of  climate  upon 
asthma,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  direc- 
tions for  the  treatment  of  asthmatic  patients  by 
change  of  climate.  Some  authorities  are  of 
opinion  that  a  sort  of  doctrine  of  contrariea  is  the 
only  guide — that  is  to  say,  if  the  patients  have 
acquired  the  disease  in  a  mcust  climate,  a  drr 
one  should  be  tried  for  its  relief,  and  vies  mtsA. 
No  general  rule,  however,  can  be  Lud  down,  and  a 
serious  case  of  asthma  must  be  regarded  as  a  con* 
stant  source  of  anxiety,  for  even  when  a  climate 
has  been  found  in  which  the  patient  remains 
absolutely  free  Arom  attack  even  for  a  consider- 
able time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  climate  is 
not  the  only  predisposing  cause,  and  that,  even 
when  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  avoid 
the  interference  of  other  causes,  the  climate  which 
gave  relief  at  first  may,  after  a  time,  cease  to  do 
so.  Then  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  once 
more  the  effect  of  change.  See  Cioabb,  Datvsa, 
Stbamohium,  Clixati,  Rbspibatioit. 

Treaiwtent  in  AnimaU.  See  Bbokiv  Wmo. 
Asthma,  Qrlnd^srs'.  See  MiLAiroflzs. 
A8TH1IA  CUBI  (Dr  Anbr^  Ferte  Vi- 
dame,  Eure  et  Loire,  France).  Decoction  of 
senega  (10  parts  of  the  root),  260  parts ;  iodide 
of  potassium,  60  parts;  extract  of  opium,  4 
parts ;  simple  syrup,  600  parts ;  weak  spirit,  200 
parts.  Coloured  with  some  cochineal  tincture 
{Hager). 

According  to  a  later  analysis  by  SchrOppel, 
this  remedy  is  thus  composed : — Iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 9  parts;  French  lactucarium,  1  part; 
water,  288  parts ;  simple  syrup,  48  parts ;  chloric 
ether,  1|  parts. 

A8THHA  HA  (Dr  Orlein).  Recommended 
for  difficulty  of  breathing,  dry  coughs,  loss  of 
sleep,  loss  of  appetite,  Ac.  Liquorice,  8  parts; 
marsh-mallow  root,  6  parts ;  Iceland  moss,  6  parts ; 
a  sort  of  buckbean,  2  parts ;  horehound,  2  parts 
{Sch&dler  and  SelU), 

ASTHHATIC  PA8TILLX8  (S.  Kitters,  now 
Daniel  White  and  Co.,  New  York).  Set  fire  to 
the  pastilles  and  inhale  the  smoke.  An  analysis 
found  in  100  parts :— Nitrate  of  potash,  20*1 
parts;  impure  resin  of  scammony,  8*6  parts;  gum 
and  sugar,  86  parts ;  charcoal,  plant-stems,  and 
leaves,  40*7  parts  (Dr  Fleck). 

A8TI0MATI81I.  A  defect  in  the  eye  caused 
by  irregular  curvature  of  the  cornea,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  rays  of  light  cannot  be 
focussed  on  one  point. 

If  two  very  fine  lines  of  equal  thickness  be 
drawn  on  white  paper  so  as  to  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
order  to  see  the  horizontal  line  quite  sharply,  the 
paper  must  be  brought  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye 
than  when  we  focus  in  the  vertical  line.  Abso- 
lute freedom  from  this  defect  is  very  rare,  and 
those  persons  who  suffer  from  it  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  should  at  once  seek  the  advice  of 
a  competent  oculist  in  order  to  have  a  proper  pair 
of  spectacles  constructed  to  correct  it,  otherwise 
the  strain  on  the  eyes  caused  by  the  unconscious 
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attempt  to  oyercome  it  will  produce  trouble  which 
may  be  serious  and  difficult  to  cure. 

Astigmatism  is  a  common  defect  of  photo- 
graphic lenses,  and  in  choosing  a  lens  for 
any  purpose,  especially  for  architectural  work, 
the  image  should  be  carefully  examined  for  this 
defect.  It  can  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  the  use 
of  diaphragms,  but  the  available  aperture  of  the 
lens  is  in  this  way  greatly  diminished. 

ASTEnr'GEM  (-trinje'-).  [Eng.,  Pr.]  Syn. 
Astrin'gbns,  L.  ;  ZusAMHBNziSHBin),  Ger. 
That  straitens  or  causes  wrinkling  or  constric- 
tion. In  pharmcuiologyt  an  epithet  of  substances 
or  agents  (astbik'gents  ;  abtbingbn'tiAi  L.) 
which  constrict  animal  fibre  and  coagulate  albu- 
minous fluids,  and  thereby  obviate  relaxation  and 
check  excessive  .  secretion  or  discharges.  In 
modern  use  the  word,  both  as  an  a^j.  and  subst., 
is  chiefly  applied  to  internal  remedies,  those  of  a 
like  character,  employed  externally,  being  usually 
termed  '  styptics,' '  desiccants,'  &c. 

The  principal  astringents  are— alcohol,  alum, 
chalyb«ktes  (generally),  sulphate  of  copper,  sul- 
phate and  perchloride  of  iron,  acetate-  and  di- 
aoetate  of  lead,  lime,  bichloride  of  mercury,  ni- 
trate of  silver,  vegetable  astringents  (see  below), 
acetate,  carbonate,  chloride,  oxide,  and  sulphate 
of  zinc,  &c.    See  Dbbiooants,  Sttpticb,  Tonics, 

AstringeiitB,  Min'eral.  See  Astbiitobkt  {ahove), 
^  Astrlngenta,  Yeg'etable.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal are — alkanet,  bistort,  catechu,  the  cin<mona 
barks  and  their  alkaloids,  dragon's-blood,  French 
or  red  rose,  galls,  kino,  logwood,  mastiche,  oak- 
bark,  red  sanders-wood,  rhatany,  tormentil,  tannic 
acid»  gallic  acid,  and  areca  nut  (see  above). 

Astringent  Prin'ciple.  A  term  formerly  re- 
stricted to  tannin,  but  now  commonly  applied  to 
the  astringent  matter  of  anv  vegetable. 

ATEES  {Aeonitum  heterophyllum).  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  tonic  and  antiperiodic,  is  said 
to  contain  no  aconitia,  and  to  be  of  great  value  in 
convalescence  after  diibilitating  diseases,  as  well 
as  intermittent  and  other  paroxysmal  fevers 
(•  Pharm.  Ind.'). 

Preparation,    The  powdered  root. 
Doeee,    As  a  tonic,  6  to  10  gr.  three  times  a 
day ;  as  an  antiperiodic  20  to  80  gr.  every  three 
or  four  hours,  irrespective  of  the  presence  of 
pyrexia.    See  Aoonitb. 

ATHALIA  SPINASUX,  Fabricins.  Thb  TtnuriP 
0AW-PLT.  Of  all  the  evils  to  which  root  crops 
are  heirs,  the  turnip  saw-fly,  or  rather  the  grub  of 
the  turnip  saw-fly,  is  the  greatest.  The  saw-fly 
itself  is  a  harmless  insect,  like  almost  all  the 
flies,  butterflies,  and  moths,  whose  grubs  and 
caterpillars  desolate  cultivated  crops.  This  insect 
was  known  in  England  in  the  last  century,  and  a 
marvellous  attack  of  it  upon  turnips  in  Norfolk 
in  1782  is  recorded  by  Mr  Marshall  ('  The  Rural 
Economy  of  Norfolk,'  1789),  who  wrote  that  they 
came  over  the  sea,  and  were  seen  to  arrive  in 
clouds  so  as  to  darken  the  air.  The  leaves  of  the 
turnip  plants  swarmed  with  grubs,  which  soon 
strippsd  the  plants  bare.  He  calculated  that 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  turnips  were  destroyed 
by  it  in  Norfolk  in  that  year.  Between  the  years 
1838  and  1888  very  much  it^'ury  was  caused  by 
tiie  grabs  of  this  insect  in  various  parts  of  £ng« 


hmd  and  ScotUnd,  as  Curtis  relates  in  his  '  Fazm 
insects.'  Since  then,  at  various  times  and  in 
various  places,  they  have  been  very  active,  but 
during  the  last  four  years  their  attacks  have  been 
only  occasional.  The  seasons  have,  perhaps,  not 
been  hot  enough,  for  these  saw-flies  r^oice  in  hest 
and  dryness.  In  1878  tumip-flelds  near  SalisbiiTj 
were  visited  by  'ugly  black  caterpillars/  aa  si 
correspondent  styled  them,  which  "cleared  off 
five  acres  of  swe^e  plants  in  no  time."  In  this 
same  year  black  grubs  designated  as '  niggen ' 
were  seen  in  a  piece  of  f  orwaid  rape  in  Mid  Kent. 
They  cleared  the  leaves  off  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  swede  and 
turnips  on  the  same  farm  were  not  infested,  nor 
were  other  plants  in  the  neighbourhood.  They 
swarmed  upon  the  leaves,  which  they  riddled 
completely. 

In  1882  there  were  some  complaints  of  iigniiea 
sustained  through  this  insect,  but  these  were  not 
very  frequent.  The  worst  instance  was  near 
Marlborough,  in  a  large  field  of  white  Tankard 
turnips,  whose  leafage  was  literally  devonred  in 
patches  by  the  g^bs  described  as  '  palmers '  bj 
the  farmer  who  sent  specimens. 

A  close  observer,  who  has  written  some  charm* 
ing  letters  upon  insects  ('  The  Letters  of  Rusticna ')» 
thus  speaks  of  a  visitation  of  the  turnip  saw-fly  :— 
"  The  land  was  everywhere  as  bare  as  on  the  dny 
it  had  been  sowed.  There  was  no  speck  of  green 
for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  It  was  a  wild  and  nni- 
versal  desolation ;  and  the  black  crawling  venmin 
that  had  caused  the  ruin  were  clustered  in  bnnchea 
on  the  ground,  or  lingering  about  the  skeletons  of 
the  turnip^leaves.  No  plagues  of  Egypt  oonld 
have  been  more  eif ective.  The  mischief  was  eom* 
plete."  Curtis  calls  this  turnip  saw-fly  'this 
angel  of  darkness,'  and  says  that  *'  the  attocka  0$ 
the  turnip-fly  are  sufficientiy  vexatious ;  but  the 
effects  of  the  black  caterpillar  are  infinitelj 
worse,  because  the  crop  is  destroyed  after  all  the 
labour  and  expense  attending  its  cultivation  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  generally  at  a  period 
so  advanced  that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  repair 
the  loss  by  diligence  or  industry  "  ('  Farm  Inseetap' 
by  John  Curtis,  1860,  p.  88). 

Curtis  beUeved  with  Mr  Marshall  that  the  eaw- 
flies  came  over  in  swarms  from  the  north  of 
Kurope,  but  added  that  they  are  probably  bred  in 
small  numbers  annually  in  England  (op.  dt.,  p. 
69).  This  opinion  is  not  confirmed  1^  reoent 
entomologists,  and  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
usually  profound  sagacity  of  John  Curtis. 

Miss  Ormerod  remarks,   in  'The  Manual   of    . 
Iigurious  Insects,'  that  "  the  mischief  caused  by    I 
these  flies  is  simply  overwhelming  when    thcj 
occur  in  large  numbers."    Professor  Westwood 
states  that  tiie  larva  of  this  saw-fly  has  period!* 
cally,  in  this  country,  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  ' 
the  most  obnoxious  of  our  insect  enemies. 

The  Athalia  epinarum  is  well  known  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Sweden,   and  other  Continental 
countries.    Ndrdlinger  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  ' 
most  destructive  in  1842,  in  Swabia,  and  in  186S 
especially  injurious  to  turnips  and  rape  in  WQr-  . 
temberg.    The  summer  of  this  year  was  very  hot»  . 
which,  Ndrdlinger  adds,  favoors  the  increase  of 
these  insects  (*  Die  kleinen  Feinde  der  Landwirth* 
schaft/  Ton  Dr  NOrdlinger,  p.  410). 
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IkUbon,  in  fais  dftbormte  trestite  'Hymeno- 

Itenlonpb  ScuMUiiSTicB,'  nys  Uuit  it  is  geaenXij 

coKBOo  in  Europe,  snd  that  it  hai  cauMd  much 

liini  to  plants  of  the  Brtunea  tribe  in  Sweden, 

aMch  it  devonred  down  to  the  roots. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  America. 

Ltf^-Hisiory,     The    tomip    saw-fly,    Aihalia 

fpiaarai,  is  a  species  of  the  (Met  Htmixoftkba, 

of  the  Cmily  Temikredimida,  and  of  the  genns 

AAdm  (•  The  Intiodnctaon  to  the  Modem  aassi- 

tflstion  of  Insects,'  by  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.). 

The  laale  fly  is  not  so  huge  as  the  female.    They 

iie  bo^  of  a  light  oimnge  colour,  or  like  that  of 

tlw  yolk  of  an  egg,  the  female  being  of  a  rather 

kf^^tsr  hoe  than  the  male.    The  crown  of  the 

)md  m  Uack.     Its  four  wings  are  iridescent  and 

■och  TCtiealated.     It  has  six  feet,  which  are,  as 

Dihlbom  nys,  jfro  roHome  eorporu  robusii.     In 

kagth  the  female  is  between  tbnee  and  three  and 

a  kalf  lines,  rather  more  than  the  fourth  of  an  inch, 

sad  its  wing  expanse  is  about  three  qoarters  of 

ta  iacfa.    At  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  the 

liBBsle  is  a  benatifnlly  contrived  piece  of  mechan- 

inn  in  the  shape  of  a  saw  for  making  incisions  in 

Isnei  for  egg  depoeition.     Reaumur  describes 

tkflw  instruments  of  the  momeke  d  »cte  as  like  the 

•(tiftdal  saws  of  sawyers.     Dahlbom,  however, 

boldB  that  the  natural  saws  of  the  VnUhredinidtt 

Defur  more  complex  and  more  beantifally  made. 

Aitifioen'  saws,  whether   double    or  triple,  are 

popelled   send    withdrawn  at   onoe,    while  the 

dooble-bUided  saws  of  the  saw-fly  are  propelled 

ttd  withdrawn  alternately  ('  Prodromus  Hymeno- 

Itsologis    Scandinavia,*    aoctore    Dr    Qustaf 

^^iUbom,  p.  83^.     With  this  delicate  arrange- 

■ent  of  saws  the  Aihalia  Mpinarum  makes  in- 

nnoBs  in  the  leaves  of  plants  whose  juices  are 

pateful  to  its  larva),  and  on  these  places  its  eggs 

ugly  in  each  slit,  and  fastens  them  to  the  spot 

viUi  a  flUcky  sabstance.    Curtis  thinks  this  is  to 

kwp  the  cuticles  from  collapsing  so  as  to  injure 

1^  egg.    The  egg  is  of  a  light  colour  and  oblong 

in  daipe,  and  is  hatched  in  from  five  to  seven 

dayi  according'  to  the  weather.    A  single  female 

vill  by  as  many  as  800  eggs. 

The  larra  or  grub  begins  to  feed  at  once  upon 
tts  kaf.  It  is,  when  full  grown,  nearly  three 
{arts  of  an  inch  long,  slaty  black  in  colour,  with 
>  pale  stripe  on  either  side  of  the  body,  having  22 
««t  and  12  segments  besides  the  head.  It  moults 
^  or  three  times,  remaining  in  the  larval  or 
pvb  itage  about  20  days.  The  time  depends  in 
*  gnat  die^gree  upon  the  weather.  If  it  is  wet  and 
coU  the  larval  period  is  shortened.  In  fine  hot 
anther,  which  is  most  congenial  to  them,  they 
^fnuok  in  this  state  fully  three  weeks.  Miss 
^^nifliQd  remarks  that  they  greatly  enjoy  the  full 
Wrt  of  the  sun.  Before  the  grubs  change  they 
Ul  off  the  leaves  and  wriggle  into  the  earth,  and 
^0^  themselves  with  sUken  cocoons,  to  which 
P*iticl«s  of  earth  adhere,  making  a  snug  case. 
^  tile  course  of  from  18  to  21  davs  in  the  summer 
SVBttations  the  flies  come  firom  these  cocoons  and 
W  eggs  again  upon  the  plants,  from  which  gprubs 
^■nge  and  commence  a  new  seri^  of  spoliation, 
;<>ag  down  into  the  earth  at  the  end  of  their  term, 
B  wMch  they  pass  the  winter  enwrapped  in  the 
^''t-^overed  cases.  From  these  the  flies  come  to- 
vttdi  the  end  of  May,  and  begin  the  aeries  de  novo. 


Preveniiom,  When  tnmipi,  swedes,  or  rape 
have  been  attacked  by  the  saw-fly,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  grubs  are  in  the  earth,  after  the 
12th  of  August.  After  the  crop,  or  what  has 
been  left  of  it,  has  been  pulled  or  fed  off,  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  ploughed,  in  order  to  bury  the 
cocoons  as  taa  down  as  poarible.  If  wheat  b  put 
in  aft4^r  the  turnips  the  ground  should  be  pressed 
or  *  cart-wheeled,'  in  order  to  make  it  flrm,  and 
rolled  early  in  the  spring  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flies  from  coming  from  the  cocoons. 

Should  the  crop  be  fed  off  late,  and  oats  or 
barley  sown  afterwards,  the  ploughs  must  be  set 
deepljf,  for  the  cocoons  are  just  below  the  surface, 
and  if  they  are  not  turned  over  with  a  deep 
furrow,  wiU  be  drawn  to  the  surface  bv  the 
harrows  or  drags,  and  change  into  flies  whico  will 
be  carried  by  their  wings  or  the  breeies  to  the 
nearest  tamip- fields. 

BamedisM,  Soot  applied  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
plants,  or  when  they  are  wet  from  rain,  is  a  useful 
remedy.  Lime  and  sulphur  also  make  an  efllca- 
cious  dressing.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  bruah  off 
the  grubs  by  means  of  bunches  of  birch,  or  furze, 
or  green  broom,  fixed  to  the  horse  hoes,  so  as  to 
take  the  rows  of  leafage  on  either  side.  Another 
horse  hoe  without  tlie  aide  appendages  should 
follow  at  once  to  kill  or  to  bury  the  fallen 
'  niggers,'  as  these  after  their  first  moult  cannot 
let  themselves  up  and  down  by  means  of  silken 
cords,  but  are  compelled  to  crawl  up,  and  this  is 
a  work  of  difllculty  and  of  time. 

In  one  instance  of  a  bad  onslaught  of  these 
grubs,  a  number  of  men  were  sent  with  good 
thick  rods  of  birch  to  brush  the  insects  from 
the  leaves.  Each  man  took  a  drill,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  ground  was  got  over, 
and  how  effectual  was  the  cure.  It  should  be 
stated  that  three  horse  hoes  followed  immediately 
in  the  wake  of  the  grang  of  brnshers,  going  op 
and  back  again  between  each  row  of  plants. 

A  large  farmer  in  Kent  tried  washing  the 
turnip-leaves  with  a  wash  of  7  lbs.  of  soft  soap 
and  8  lbs.  of  quassia  to  100  galls,  of  water,  with 
good  results.  He  used  the  hop-washing  engines 
for  this  purpose,  having  had  them  set  upon  higher 
wheels,  so  that  the  machine  might  travel  down 
above  each  row,  or  drill,  of  plants.  Hop-washing 
engines,  it  may  be  observed,  are  merely  large 
garden  engines  with  a  strong  pump  within  them 
to  force  liquid  sharply  through  lengths  of  flexible 
hose,  with  jets,  or  nozzles  (for  washing  insect* 
affected  plants  the  Americans  have  many  appa- 
ratus, and  a  whole  armoury  of  jets,  nozzles,  hose, 
and  pipes ;  but  tbev  have  nothing  more  practical 
than  the  hop-washmg  machine),  of  various  forms, 
directed  by  men  upon  the  leaves  infested  with 
insects.  In  performing  this  operation  the  men 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  jets  well  under 
the  leaves,  and  the  horse  hoe  should  follow  after 
the  washing. 

Washing  in  this  manner  for  the  niggers  would 
be  considered  too  costly,  but  in  a  very  bad  attack 
it  would  save  the  crop,  and  probably  prevent 
another  in  the  year  following  in  neighbouring 
fields  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,' 
by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

ATHIB08FSRMA.    See  Ambbb-tbib. 

ATLAS.    In  anaiomjf,  the  first  cervical  vertebra* 
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ATMOMETEB— ATMOSPHERE 


so  called  because  it  sapports  the  skull  on  the 
spinal  column.  Comparable  figuratively  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Atlas  of  mythology  bore  the 
world  on  his  shoulders. 

ATHOH'ETEB.  Sjfn.  Atmxdom'btsb  ;  At- 
iioai'BTBUM,  &c.,  L. ;  Atmom&tbe,  &c.,  Fr.  In 
chemistry  and  meteorology,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  humid 
surface.  It  is  of  very  simple  construction,  and 
possesses  some  practical  value.  It  consists  of  a 
long  glass  graduated  tube  divided  into  inches,  to 
the  bottom  of  which  is  attached  a  hollow  ball 
made  of  porous  earthenware,  similar  to  that  used 
in  water  bottles.  When  the  instrument  is  used, 
water  is  poured  in  at  the  top  until  it  rises  to  the 
zero  point  of  the  scale.  The  outside  of  the  porous 
ball  being  always  covered  with  dew,  the  more 
rapidly  the  evaporation  takes  place,  the  more 
quickly  will  the  water  fall  in  the  tube. 

ATHOSFHEEE  (-fere).  8yn,  AtM08PHb"sa, 
L. ;  Atmosphere,  Fr.;  Atmobfhabs,  Lttft- 
KRBis,  Ger.  Primarily,  a  *  vapoursphere;'  appr., 
the  mass  of  respirable  gas  and  aeriform  vapours 
which  surrounds  the  earth ;  fig.,  any  surrounding 
medium  or  influence. 

Comp,,  Chem,  prop,.  Pur.,  Uses,  Sfo,  See  AiB 
(Atmospheric). 

Meehanial properties  of  the  atmosphere: 
*  CoLOUB : — The  prevailing  colour  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  blue;  at  considerable  elevations  this 
blue  tint  is  lost,  and  the  sky  appears  deep  black. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Lord  Rayleigh  that  the 
blue  colour  is  due  to  the  scattering  of  the  light 
by  small  particles  of  different  substances  held  in 
suspension,  especially  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
atmosphere.  At  higher  altitudes  the  smaller 
number  of  these  particles  causes  the  sky  to  appear 
almost  black.  The  red  colours  seen  at  sunset  are 
explained  by  the  fact  that  when  the  sun  is  low  its 
light  has  to  pass  through  a  thicker  stratum  of  air 
to  reach  the  observer,  and  consequently  the  more 
refrangible  or  blue  rays  are  absorbed,  and  the 
light  reflected  from  clouds  appears  red. 

Dbnsitt: — The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  earth's 
surface,  and  this  is  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
altitude.  Thus,  if  at  a  given  altitude  the  density 
of  the  air  is  only  one  half  what  it  is  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  at  twice  that  elevation  it  possesses  only 
one  fourth  that  density.  On  this  fact  depends 
the  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  elevation  or  depression  of  any 
point  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  taken  as 
a  standard. 

Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different 
Elwations,     By  Prof.  Gbaham. 
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HBiaHT,  &c.: — If  the  densif^  of  the  air 
uniform  throughout  its  whole  extent,  the  heig'ht 
of  the  atmosphere,  measured  by  a  corresponding^ 
column  of  mercury,  would  be  barely  64  miles. 
As,  however,  its  density  decreases  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  earth's  surface,  its  real  hd^lit 
must  be  considerably  greater.  Kepler  found  tbat 
the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  bj 
the  atmosphere,  producing  twilight,  ceases  when 
that  luminary  descends  18  degrees  below  tbe 
horizon,  whence  it  is  calculated  that  the  atmo- 
sphere cannot  l^ve  a  greater  altitude  than  45 
miles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  cannot  be  much  less  thad  this  smn. 
**  With  a  good  air-pump  air  may  be  rarefied  80O 
times;  supposing  this  to  be  the  utmost  limit  to 
which  rarefaction  can  be  carriedi  the  atmosphere 
would  still  extend  to  an  altitude  of  above  40 
miles."  Whether,  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenui^ 
in  which  its  grosser  properties  are  lost,  it  ex- 
tends indefinitely  into  space,  was  formerly  m 
subject  of  controversy.  That  its  boundsjies 
are  limited,  and  that  it  belongs  exdumvely  to 
our  earth,  appears  almost  certain.  "We  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  the  atoms  of  bat 
are  not  infinitely  divisible,  and  conseqaenilj 
that  the  atmosphere  has  a  limit;  and  the  Hmit 
must  be  situated  at  that  hdght  above  the 
earth  where  the  gravitation  of  tbe  atoms  is 
just  equal  to  the  force  of  their  repulsion" 
(Brando's  *  Diet,  of  Lit.,  Sci.,  and  Art').  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  mercury  of  the  baro- 
meter falls  about  one  inch  for  every  IQOO  feet 
of  elevation. 

Pbebsttbe: — The  weight  or  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  shown  by  the  rise  of  water  in  the 
barrel  of  the  common  'lifting  pump,'  and  the 
suspension  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  tube  of 
the  barometer.  The  last  affords  a  ready  means  of 
determining  the  actual  pressure  of  tbe  air,  the 
column  of  mercury,  and  the  column  of  air  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  resembling  two  weights  in 
equilibrio  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  same 
balance. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  England,  is  28*6  inches 
(s  about  33i  feet  of  watei^;  and  as  a  cubic  inch 
of  mercury  weighs  3425*92  gr.,  or  -48956  lb.,  it 
follows  that  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury 
whose  base  is  a  square  inch  is  14*6  Ube,  avoir- 
dupois. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  merely 
downwfl^rds,  but  is  equally  diffused  in  all  di- 
rections, and  exerts  a  most  powerful  effect  in 
the  economy  of  organic  beings.  On  the  sorfaoe 
of  the  body  of  an  adult  of  ordinary  size  »  (say  16  sq. 
feet,  or  2160  inches)  it  amounts  to  the  enormons 
weight  of  31,586  lbs.,  which  is  not  sensible,  only 
because  it  is  balanced  by  the  force  of  the  elastic 
fluids  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Were  this 
equilibrium  to  be  suddenly  destroyed,  the  con- 
sequence would  be,  either  that  the  body  would  he 
instantly  torn  to  pieces  with  explosive  violence, 
or  that  it  would  be  crushed  under  the  over- 
whelming weight  that  would  suddenly  fall  upon 
it.  Even  the  comparatively  slight  variations  of 
atmospheric  pressure  which  occur  with  changes  of 
wind,  weather,  and  season,  exercise  a  peroeptihle 
effect  on  the  functions  of  life. 
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Fmmre  of  tis  Atwuftphtrt  at  iks  Lerel 
ofUeSam^m  d^feremi  latUmdn,  at  SfTF,, 
ttpnutd  »»  iueket  of  iMreiirjf. 


IcL 

Bdfkt 
Oacte). 

L«t 

Hdskt 

(iMkcs). 

Ut. 

Height 

(inehet). 

OP    29-990 

40- 

80019 

54i'' 

29-926 

10     29-975 

45 

80O00 

60 

29-803 

90     80H)64 

4B 

29-978 

64 

29*606 

20    ao-ioe 

61* 

29-551 

67 

29-678 

T^XFEELTirss : — The  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
■phoe,  independently  of  changee  arising  from 
luiatiaBf  of  latitude  and  tcaeon,  and  distnrbancea 
froB  windiy  diminiBhes,  like  its  density,  with  its 
ckrstaon.  In  general,  ereiy  100  yards  of  ascent 
enni  the  temperatnre  to  fall  V  Fahr.  See 
An,  Babomstsb,  Clxxatb,  Cloud,  Dbw,  Gis, 
HmoxiTSB,  MsxsoBOLoeT,  VnmLATiov. 

it— plan.  In  omffimmrimg  and  fnommatioo, 
t^  pfonne  of  a  eolnmn  of  merenry  at  ff  C. 
«  n"  F^  which  is  76  centimetres  or  29-9218 
iadMi  high,  at  the  mean  leTel  of  the  sea  in 
^•titade  45^  is  freqnently  taken  as  a  standard  id 
te  eierted  hy  other  elastic  flnids.  In  practice 
tfaii  ii  assomed  to  be  15  2ftt.  to  the  sqnare  inch, 
vi^Alisromfltrical  pressore  of  80  inches.  Thns, 
stana  or  sir  condensed  so  as  to  exert  a  pressure  of 
SO  At.  per  sq.  inch  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres ; 
^  ^  A«^  Jt  three  atmospheres,  Ac. 

ilOK  ud  ATOHZC  maGHT.  8yi^  ATOinri» 
I^;  Aioxi,  Fr.;  Atom,  Uvthklbabi  thbil- 
cbh,  Ger.  The  smallest  portion  of  matter  which 
on  enter  into  a  chemical  compound.  [In  order 
to  follow  this  article  the  more  clearly,  the  reader 
a  nqoMted  to  refer  to  the  following  others  in 
ouMtion  with  it»  in  the  order  named:  (1) 
Sn>ou  and  FoKMULii;  (2)  Atomic  VoLm; 
^)  HoucuiAs  and  Molioulab  Wkohtb  ako 

VOUm;  (4)   QUAVTITALIKOS  AVP  VaLIKOT; 

9)  SQnTAuaiT  WneBTS  utd  VoLvut.] 

'Ae  aaeient  GFreek  philosopher,  Democritus, 
«1»  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.a,  and  after  him 
4*cvss  sad  Lucretius,  imagined  matter  to  be 
Bade  up  of  the  smallest  possible  indiTisible 
partideaj-of  atoms.  This,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  present  chemical  atomic  theory, 
vMdi  WIS  first  given  out  to  the  world  by  John 
^^ittl808;  a detuled  sccount  of  it  will  be 
md  in  the  article  on  '  Atomic  and  Molecular 
^I^W  by  Mr  Plittison  Muir,  in  Watt's 
^l^ionary  of  Chemistry,'  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  and 
aho  in  the  historical  introduction  to  Boscoe  and 
°mleimiier^i  '  Chemistry,'  vol.  i,  both  of  which 
w^  been  freely  consulted  in  the  writing  of  this. 
*^  cardinal  point  upon  which  Dalton's 
^>Buc  theory  rests,  and  in  which  it  differs  from 
w]  other  previous  suggestions,  is  that  it  is  a 
f'^MaOnt  ihwrr  respecting  tJie  constitution  of 
^^*^*  whereas  afi  others  are  simply  muUitaHvo 

^'^^ Dalton  St  once  declared  that  the 

ttoott  of  the  elements  are  not  of  the  same  weight ; 
»d  thst  <ibe  rolatioo  atomic  weight*  of  the 
;*"Mi<'  ors  the  prpportioui  by  weight  in  whioh 

^^miati  oomHne In  1808  and  1804 

"'^  WIS  occupied  with  the  eiaminotion  of  the 


composition  of  the  two  gaseous  hydrocsrbons, 
marsh  gas  and  oleflant  gas,  and  the  results  of 
his  eiamination  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  the 
atomic  theory.  He  found  that  both  of  these 
bodies  consist  solely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
that  the  ftrat  of  these  ga»es  contains  twice  as 
much  hydrogen  to  a  given  quantity  of  carbon  as 
the  second.  Hence  he  concluded  that  oleflant  gas 
contains  one  atom  of  carbon  combined  with  one  of 
hydrogen,  whereas  marsh  gas  consists  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  combined  with  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  "  (M,  and  8,,  loc.  cit.). 

Dalton's  'Atomic  Theory'  forms  the  chief 
basis  of  modem  chemistry;  the  work  which  he 
inaugurated  was  oontinued  by  Oay-Lusaae, 
Avo^hdro,  Benelius,  and  other  chemists  and 
physicists  of  great  eminence. 

The  methods  by  which  the  relstive  weights  of 
the  atoms  of  the  different  elements — t.  e,  the 
atomic  weights  of  these — are  arrived  at  are  both 
varied  and  complex,  and  any  attempted  descrip* 
tion  of  them  would  be  entirely  out  of  pUce  here. 
But  a  few  words  mav  be  added  with  respect  to 
the  proportions  in  which  one  element  unites  with 
another. 

1.  Immw  qf  ConttafU  Proportion,  Let  us  take 
any  element,  say  chlorine,  and  analyae  quantita- 
tively a  few  of  its  oomponnds,  o.g.  the  chlorides 
of  hydrogen,  sodium,  potassium,  and  silver;  we 
shall  then  find  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
85*4  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine  have  combined 
severally  with  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  28 
of  sodium,  89  of  potassium,  and  108  of  silver. 
Again,  if  we  analyse  any  of  the  compounds  of 
sodium,  we  find  that  in  every  case  28  parts  by 
weight  of  that  element  (or  some  simple  multiple 
of  this  number)  have  entered  into  combination 
with  chemically  equivalent  proportions  by  weight 
of  other  elements ;  we  never  find  either  more  or 
less  than  the  28  pMts  by  weight  (or  its  multiple). 
And  the  same  holds  good  for  every  other  element. 
It  is  thus  evident  that  elcmentc  comhino  with  one 
another  in  fixed  and  definite  propoHione  hp 
weight;  and  the  number  which  indicates  this 
fixed  proportion  Is  known  as  the  combining  or 
atomic  weight  of  the  element. 

2.  Law  qf  Combination  in  Multiple  Proportions 
At  the  time  when  the  law  of  constant  proportion 
was  still  under  dlscuasion,  it  was  found  by  i)alton 
that  when  two  or  more  elements  combine  together 
to  form  more  than  one  compound,  the  propor- 
tions by  weight  in  which  they  are  present  are 
either  those  of  their  combining  weighta  or  some 
aimple  multiples  of  these.  Thus  we  know  a  whole 
aeries  of  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
which  theae  are  present  in  the  proportions : 

ParU  by  weight  of  Nitrogeii.        Parta  by  weight  of  Oxygea 

(1)  14x2-28      ...     to  16 

(2)  14x2-28      .     .     .     „  16x2-82 
-     28      .     .     .     „  16x8-48 

28      .     .     .     „  16x4-64 
28     .    .    .     „  16x5-80 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  compounda 
known  in  which  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  present 
in  proportions  other  than  those  of  14:16,  or 
some  simple  multiples  of  these  numbers.  The 
above  senes  of  compounds  illustrates  what  is 
known  as  the  law  of  combination  in  multiple 
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proportiani,  which  is  bo  intimatelj  connected 
with  the  Uno  qf  eonttawt  proportion. 

Hydrogen,  the 'lightest  suhstanoe  known,  is 
alw&ys  taken  as  the  standard  element  to  which 
the  atomic  (and  molecnlar)  weights  of  all  other 
elements  (and  compounds)  are  referred,  and  the 
atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  therefore  taken  as 
1.  That  of  nitrogen  is  14,  of  oxygen  16,  and  so 
on;  in  other  words,  the  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  have  the  relative  weights : 
1,  1^  and  16.  The  moleouU  of  any  element  or 
oomponnd  must  consist  of  at  least  two  atoms. 
Bee  MoLECVLB  and  Moleculab  Wbi&hts  Ain> 

YoXiTJlCBB. 

Appended  helow  is  a  tahle  giving  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  (taken  from  'Watfs 
Dictionary,'  2nd  ed.),  the  names  of  the  more 
commonly  occurring  ones  heing  printed  in  large 
type,  and  those  of  the  rarer  ones  in  small. 


Kame. 


Name. 


Alumlniiim 

Antimony 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Boron . 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

CSBsium 

Calcinm 

Carhon 

Chlorine 

Cerium 

CShrominm 

Cohalt 

Copper 

Didymium 

Erhium 

Flnorine 

Qallium 

Germanium 

Ck>ld   . 

B^drogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron    . 

Lanthanum 

Lead  . 

Lithium 

Kagnesiiim 

KangwieM 

Kercnry 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Kiobium 

Vitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Photphonu 

Flatiiinm 

Fotaasitun 

Rhodium 


Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Be 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

CI 

Ce 

Cr 

Co 

Cu 

Di 

£r 

P 

Qa 

Ge 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Kb 

N 

Os 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

E 

Rh 


Atomic  Weight. 


27*02 
120 

74-9 
186*8 
9*08 
208 

10-9 

79-76 
112 
132-7 

89-9 

11-97 

86-87 
139-9 

62-4 

69  (P) 

68-2 
144 
166  (?) 

191 

69 

72-32 
197 
1 
112 
126-68 
192-6 

66-9 
189-9 
206-4 
7-01 

24 

66 
199-8 

96-8 

68-6  (?) 

94 

14-01 
198 

16-96 
106-2 

80-96 
194-8 

89-04 
104 


Rubidium  . 
Ruthenium 
Scandium   . 
Selenium    . 
Silver. 
Silicon 
Sodium 
Strontium  • 
Sulphur 
Tantalum    . 
Tellurium   . 
Thallium     . 
Thorium 
Tin     . 
Titanium    . 
Tungsten    . 
Uranium     . 
Vanadium  . 
Ytterbium  . 
Yttrium 
Zinc    . 
Zirconium  • 


Symbol. 


Atomic  WeislU. 


Kb 

86-a  (?) 

Bu 

104-4 

Sc 

44(?) 

Se 

78-8 

Ag 

107-66 

Si 

28-3 

Na 

28 

Sr 

87-2 

S 

81-d8 

Ta 

182 

Te 

126 

Tl 

203-64 

Th 

281*87 

Sn 

117-8 

Ti 

48 

Wo 

183-6 

U 

240 

V 

61-2 

Yb 

173  (?) 

Yt 

98-0  (?) 

Zn 

64-9 

Zr 

90 

9t 


ATOMIC  VOLTJME.  "  The  atomic  volume  of  a 
body  is  the  space  occupied  bv  a  quantity  of  it 
proportional  to  its  atomic  weight,  and  is  there- 
fore expressed  by  the  quotient  of  the  atomic 
weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  a  unit  volmne, 
i,  e.  by  the  specific  gravity : 

atomic  weight 
Ateme  volume  =  ^^y,„^„,^. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed   that    tike 
atomic  volumes  represent  the  relative  voluinea  of 
actual    material    atoms    of    different    bodii 
(Watt's   'Dictionary    of    Chemistry,'    1st 
vol.  i).  

ATOUG  WEIGHTS.    See  Aiox. 

ATOHIC.  8$fn,  Atok'icub,  L.;  AxonQinB, 
Fr.;  ATOiriBCH,  SohilLFF,  Qter,  Weak;  debUi* 
tat€>d ;  deficient  in  tone  or  strength.  Inpaikoloigfy, 
applied  to  diseases  or  conditions  of  the  body 
(atokio  DI8EASB8;  atokt)  in  which  debility  i« 
the  leading  feature.  In  pharmaeologyj  AioviaB 
are  agents  which  relax  or  lower  the  tone  of  the 
system. 

ATOVT.  S^  ATO'iriA,  L. ;  Atohix,  &o.,  Fr.. 
Qer.  In  pathology,  loss  of  tone,  relaxation, 
morbid  diminution  of  vital  energy  or  pow«r; 
commonly  applied  to  debility  of  any  kind. 

ATBOFHT  (-fe).  Sgn,  Atbo'phia,  L.;  Atso- 
FHi£,  &c.,  Fr. ;  Atbophib,  Ger.  In  ptUMology^ 
wasting  or  emaciation,  with  loss  of  strength,  and 
unaccompanied  by  fever  or  other  sendble  cause; 
defective  nutrition ;  decline. 

Clagsif,,  Causes,  Sfc.  It  is  either  local,  aa  hi 
the  case  of  a  limb  which  is  small,  imperfectly  or 
irregularly  developed,  or  withered;  or  general, 
afifecting  the  whole  body.  Qbk'ebaIi  atbopht 
appears  to  depend  on  deiicient  nutrition,  arising 
from  some  defect  of  the  functions  of  absorption 
and  assimilation,  or  from  profuse  evacuations 
draining  off  the  materials  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  body,  as  in  tuberculous  intestiinl 
disease.    In  the  former  case  only  may  it  be  re- 
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gnU  m  la  mdependent  diMtae.  Lo'OAi. 
ioOPHT  eommonlT  ariaei  from  lome  canse  which 
knof  the  ooriBal  dreaUtion  of  hlood  in  the 
pvt;  or  tram  a  dinuBntioii  of  the  nerroiw  in- 
llneaee,  m  in  paralysis.  Qeneral  atrophy  is  most 
freqaeDt  in  ia^saej,  childhood,  and  old  age.  In 
fte  tnt  two  it  may  he  often  traced  to  had 
BUBBi^  vtmnsy  or  a  serof nlons  taint ;  and  not 
ufmpiaitij  to  oontinaally  inhaling  impnre  or 
dnnp  air.  Thoee  who  lire  in  damp  and  dark  rooms 
or  celhr  dweOinga  often  manifest  symptoms  of 
■tnpfay;  the  had  and  insufficient  food  ohtained 
hj  neh  peiions  is  piohahly  an  important  factor 
ID  its  fanwation.  In  adults,  the  causes  are  im- 
pend digestion  and  imperfect  absorption,  and 
—<*"■«■  diaoaee  of  the  liTer. 

iVaate.  This  eonsists  in  a  close  attention  to 
iiet  (wfaieh  should  he  liberal  and  nutritious), 
ootis^  clothing,  ventilation,  warmth,  &c,  with 
gotle  stimulants,  and  chalybeate  tonics  where 
ost  contia-indicmted;  and,  in  the  case  of  adults, 
ti»e  modeate  ose  of  pure  generous  wine  or  malt 
fiqnor.  Among  special  remedies,  both  in  this 
^"tue  and  ansinia,  may  be  mentioned  pure 
«wt  ood-liTer  oil,  which  seldom  fails  to  arrest 
or  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
B  TOT  many  caaes  effect  an  entire  cure.  When 
tUi  aflection  is  aymptonoatic  of  any  other  disease, 
m  vonns,  stomaeh  or  liyer  compluints,  &c.,  the 
RiBonJ  of  the  latter  most  of  course  be  Arst 
attempted.    See  Axmmia,  CHLOBoeiB,  Tabss,  &c. 

AIWrPIA  (-trope'yli).  CHaNO,.  [L. ;  B.  P.] 
%a.  Ai^BOpnni  (<pin;  sometimes  atro'pXnet), 
»g-,  Fr-;  ATEOBfvA,  ATEo"-pnrBf«,  L.  An 
•IkakBd  diseovered  by  Brandes  in  At'ropa  hello- 
^M,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

A^.  I.  (B.  P.  process.)  Take  of  belladonna 
no^ieoently  dried,  and  in  ooar»e  powder,  2  Ibt, ; 
nctifted  spirit,  10  piuis ;  slacked  lime,  1  ox, ; 
&ted  sulphuric  add,  carbonate  of  potash,  of 
ttdi  a  sofficiencT ;  chloroform,  8  Jl.  os. ;  purified 
oinal  charcoal,  a  suAciency;  distilled  water, 
^/.  oa.  Macerate  the  root  in  4  pints  of  the 
Jpttit  for  24  hours,  with  frequent  stirring. 
I^vnfer  to  a  displacement  apparatus,  and  ex- 
Mart  the  root  with  the  reminder  of  the  spirit 
^  ilow  pooolation.  Add  the  lime  to  the  tincture 
Pt*^  in  a  bottle,  and  shake  them  occasionally 
"ml  times.  Filter;  add  the  diluted  sulphuric 
mM  in  Tery  feeble  excess  to  the  filtrate,  and  filter 
>9m.  Distil  off  three  fourths  of  the  spirit,  add 
^  ^  leaidue  the  distilled  water,  eyaporate  at  a 
g°^  heat,  but  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  the 
«{Qor  is  reduced  to  one  third  of  its  volume  and 
BO  longer  smeUs  of  alcohol ;  then  let  it  cool. 
AW  very  cautiously,  with  constant  stirring,  a 
"ivtioii  of  carbonate  of  potash  so  as  nearly  to 
^*wt«afise  the  acid,  care,  however,  being  taken 
^  an  excess  is  not  used.  Set  to  rest  for  six 
Mart,  then  filter,  and  add  carbonate  of  potash  in 
nch  quantity  that  the  liquid  shall  acquire  a 
Mded  alkaline  reaction.  Place  in  a  bottle  with 
&^diloroform ;  mix  well  by  frequently  repeated 
B'vk  agitation,  and  pour  the  mixed  liquids  into  a 
JjMel  furnished  with  a  gUws  stopcock.  When 
tks  eUoroform  has  subsided,  draw  it  off  by  the 
*tepooek,  and  distil  it  on  a  water-bath  from  a 
1^6^  connected  with  a  condenser.  Dissolve  the 
nadoe  m  ?rann  rectifled  spirit;  digest  the  solu- 


tion with  a  little  animal  ehareoal ;  filter,  evapo- 
rate, and  cool  untfl  cidonrless  crystals  are  ob- 


8.  Expreawd  juice  of  belladonna  is  evaporated 
over  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract^ 
and  then  triturated  in  a  marble  or  porcelain 
mortar  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash;  the 
resulting  mass  is  digested  and  well  a^tated 
for  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  75  — 80^ 
F.,  with  henaole  q.  s. ;  and,  after  repose,  the 
benxole  solution  is  carefully  separated,  and  its 
volatile  hydrocarbon  ia  distilled  off  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath;  the  renduum  in  the  retort  is  now 
exhausted  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid, and  the  resulting  'acid-solution,'  after  filtra- 
tion, predpitated  with  carbonate  of  sodium ;  the 
precipitate  is  crude  atbopia,  which  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  dried ;  after  which  it  is  purified  by  one 
or  more  re-solutions,  in  alcohol,  and  crystallisa- 
tions, which  may  or  may  not  be  modified  in  the 
manner  noticed.  The  proportion  of  potassa  should 
be  about  1  dr.  to  every  quart  of  the  expressed 
juice.    An  excellent  and  economical  process. 

8.  {Mein  and  lAebig,)  Belladonna  root  (fresh- 
dried  and  coarsely  powdered)  is  exhausted  by 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0*822) ;  slaked  lime  (1  part  for 
every  24  of  the  dried  root  employed)  is  then 
added  to  the  tincture,  and  the  whole  digested, 
with  agitation,  for  24  hours;  sulphuric  add  is 
next  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  slight  excess,  and, 
after  filtration,  rather  more  than  one  half  the 
spirit  is  removed  by  distillation ;  a  little  water  is 
now  added  to  the  residue,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  alcohol  evaporated  as  quicklv  as  possible  by  a 
gentle  heat ;  after  again  filtering,  the  liquid  is 
reduced  by  further  evaporation  to  the  i>^th  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  root  employed,  and  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassa  dropped  into  the 
cold  liquid  (to  throw  down  a  dark  greyish- 
brown  matter),  carefully  avoiding  excess  or 
rendering  the  liquid  in  the  slightest  degree  alka- 
line ;  in  a  few  hours  the  liquid  is  again  filtered, 
and  carbonate  of  potassium  added  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate (atbopia)  falls ;  after  a  further  interval 
of  from  12  to  24  hours,  this  precipitate  is  collected 
and  drained  in  a  filter,  and  after  pressure  between 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  dried  by  a  very  gentle 
heat.  It  is  purified  by  making  it  into  a  paste 
with  water,  again  squeezing  it  between  the  folds 
of  blotting-paper,  drying  it,  re-dissolving  it  in  6 
times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  decolouring  it  with 
pure  animal  charcoal,  distilling  off  greater  part  of 
the  alcohol,  and  evaporation  and  crystallisation 
by  a  very  gentle  heat ;  or  only  about  one  half  the 
spirit  is  distilled  off,  and  8  or  4  times  its  volume 
of  water  gradually  agitated  with  it,  the  reaultiuff 
milky  liquid  being  then  heated  to  boiling,  and 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  when  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  ATBOPIA  crystallises  out  after  a  few  hours. 
The  same  may  be  effected  by  at  once  agitating  6 
to  8  volumei  of  water  with  the  alcoholic  solution, 
and  setting  aside  the  mixture  for  12  to  24  hours, 
by  which  time  the  crystallisation  will  be  com- 
pleted. This  process  originated  with  Soubeiran, 
was  improved  by  Mein,  and  subsequently,  with 
slight  modifications,  adopted  by  Liebig.  The 
product  is  about  0*8%  of  the  weight  of  root  ope- 
rated on. 
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4.  (Souohardai  and  Cooper.)  The  Altered 
tincture  is  precipitated  with  iodine  dissolved  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  iocUde  of  potassium,  the  re- 
sisting iodaretted  hydriodate  or  atropia,  decom- 
posed hy  zinc  and  water,  the  metallic  oxide 
separated  by  means  of  carbonate  of  potassium  ^  and 
the  alkaloid  thus  obtained  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
crystaUised. 

6.  (S(ibourdin.)  To  the  crystallised  juice  of 
the  plant  (previously  heated  to  coagulate  its  albu- 
men, filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool),  1  quart,  is 
added  of  caustic  potash  1  dr.,  and  afterwards  of 
chloroform  1  oz. ;  the  whole  is  then  agitated  well, 
and  after  half  an  hour's  repose,  the  supernatant 
liquor  is  poured  from  the  discoloured  chloroform, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water  as 
long  as  it  gives  any  colour  to  that  liquid,  is 
placed  in  a  small  retort,  and  the  chloroform  dis- 
tilled off  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath ;  the  resi- 
duum is  dissolved  in  a  little  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  carbonate  of 
potassium,  in  slight  excess ;  the  precipitate  is  re- 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution,  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  atbopia. 

6.  (Ure,)  From  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fresh,  or  the  watery  extract  of  the  dry  plant,  by 
treating  it  with  caustic  soda,  in  slight  excess,  and 
then  agitating  the  mixture  with  1^  times  its 
volume  of  ether ;  the  atbopia  taken  up  by  the 
ether  is  again  deposited  after  repose  for  some 
time,  and  is  purified  by  repeating  the  treatment 
with  fresh  ether  as  often  as  necessary. 

7.  Freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magnesia  is 
added  to  the  coagulated  and  filtered  expressed 
juice,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dryness,  as 
quickly  as  possible,  in  a  water-bath ;  the  residuum 
is  pulverised  and  digested  in  strong  alcohol,  and 
the  clear  liquid  allowed  to  evaporate  sponta- 
neously. The  crystals  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
re-solutions  in  alcohol. 

8.  (Dunttan  and  Samom,)  Twenty  grammes 
of  the  dried  and  finely  powdered  leaves  are  well 
packed  in  an  extraction  apparatus,  and  exhausted 
with  about  100  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  is  diluted  with  about  an  equal 
volume  of  water  made  slightly  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  chlorophyll,  fat,  &c.,  are  then 
removed  from  the  slightly  warmed  liquid  by  re- 
peatedW  extracting  it  with  chloroform  until  no- 
thing further  is  removed  by  the  solvent.  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  made  alkaline  with  ammonia 
and  the  alkaloids  extracted  by  chloroform,  by 
evaporating  which  a  residue  of  pure  alkaloid  is 
obtained,  and  dried  by  heating  it  at  100°  until  a 
constant  weight  is  attained.  A  specimen  of  dried 
foreign  leaves  contained  0*22%  of  total  alkaloid, 
and  a  specimen  of  English  leaves  which  had  been 
somewhat  overheated  in  drying  contained  0*16% . 
But  the  authors  believe  that  both  specimens  con- 
tain less  alkaloid  than  English  leaves  which  have 
been  carefully  grown  and  gathered. 

Prop.,  TmU,  ifo.  Commercial  atropine  is  a 
mixture  in  varying  quantities  of  atropine  and 
hyoscyamine.  The  crystals  obtained  'from  hot 
concentrated  solutions  are  colourless,  transparent, 
silky  prisms ;  from  solutions  in  dilute  spirit,  sUky 
needles,  like  those  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  It 
is  colourless;  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  and  somewhat 
metallic  taste;  dissolves  in  200  pajrto (800  parts— 


Thonuon)  of  cold  and  60  to  64  parts  of  boOfa^^ 
water,  in  1^  parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  25  p«rk9 
of  cold,  and  6  parts  of  boiling  ether ;  it  baa  as& 
alkaline  reaction,  fuses  at  about  112°  C,  is  slightly 
volatile  at  common  temperatures,  and  freely  inaem 
in  vapour  at  212°  F. ;  at  higher  temperatnzes  i^ 
volatilises  with  partisd  decomposition;  with  tbe 
acids  it  forms  salts,  of  which  several  are  crystal* 
Usable. 

Te9U.  1.  Nitric  acid  forms  with  it  a  yelknr 
solution  : — 2.  With  cold  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  aa 
colourless  solution,  which  becomes  red  only  when. 
heated :— 3.  Aqueous  solutions  of  atropia  and  Its 
salts  are — a,  turned  red  by  tincture  of  iodine— 6» 
gives  a  citron-yellow  precipitate  with  terchlotide 
of  gold — c,  a  fiocculent  whitish  precipitate  with 
tincture  of  galls,  and — d,  a  yellowish-white  one 
with  bichloride  of  platinum: — 4.  Heated  witli 
caustic  potassa  or  soda,  it  suffers  decompoaition« 
and  ammonia  is  evolved: — 6.  A  weak  solataon. 
cautiously  applied  to  the  eyelid  or  conjunctiva* 

Eroduces  dilation  of  the  pupil  lasting  for  several 
ours. 

Gerrard  has  shown  that  when  solutions  of 
pure  atropine  and  a  mercuric  salt  are  mixec^ 
the  mercury  is  partly  thrown  out  as  mer- 
curic oxide.  Professor  Fluckiger  has  confirmed 
this  ('Pharm.  Journ.,'  January  16,  1886),  bat 
states  that  mercurous  salts  do  not  give  a  parallel 
reaction.  Mr  Gerrard,  replying  to  Flilcklger,  in 
the  '  Pharm.  Journ.'  of  March  6,  shows  that  botli 
soluble  and  insoluble  mercurous  salts  are  reduced 
by  atropine.  Calomel  when  slightly  heated  in  aa 
aqueous  solution  of  atropine  becomes  almoet 
black,  and  the  reaction  is  aided  greatly  by  the 
presence  of  20%  of  alcohol.  Similurly  with  mer- 
curous nitrate.  The  reaction  is  one  of  double  de- 
composition, and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
detection  of  atropine.  For  this  purpose  '8% 
mercurous  nitrate  solution,  and  1%  atropine  sola* 
tion  (alcohol  1,  water  4) ;  1  cc.  of  each  should  be 
used  in  a  test-tube. 

The  researches  of  Ladenburg  have  shed  mnch 
light  on  the  constitution  of  atropine,  and  the 
allied  alkaloids,  daturine,  hyoscyamine,  and 
duboisine.  He  says  "  heavy  daturine  and  atropine 
are  identical."  "  Light  daturine  and  light  atropine 
are  identical  with  hyoscyamine."  "  Duboisine  ia 
nearly  pure  hyoscine,  but  also  contains  hyoecya- 
mine."  "  When  heated  with  baryta  watw  al^o- 
pine  splits  into  tropine  and  tropic  add."  For 
further  information  see '  Tear-book  of  Pharmacy,' 
1883. 

Pur.,  Sec  Alkaloid  prepared  from  the  root  of 
Atropa  Mladonna.  Crystals ;  white,  in  the  form 
of  prisms ;  soluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit. 
It  leaves  no  ash  when  burned  with  free  access  of 
air  (B.  P.). 

i%tf.  SgP.  It  is  a  very  powerful  narcotioo- 
acrid  poison  (a  '  cerebro-spimu  poison ' — Tojflor). 
Its  effects  are  similar  to  those  of  belladonna*  bat 
considerably  more  powerful.  "A  very  minute 
(imponderable)  quantity  applied  to  the  eye  ia 
sufficient  to  dilate  the  pupil"  {Pernra).  The 
-^  to  -^  gr.  often  causes  very  serious  effects  in  the 
human  subject.  The  l-6th  of  a  grain  accelerates 
the  pulse,  affects  the  brain,  causes  dryness  of  the 
throat,  cUfficulty  of  deglutition,  dilation  of  the 
j[)upil,  dimness   of  sight,  gidcUness,  straognxyj 
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of  limbf,  Moae  of  formieation  in  the 
rigidilj  of  thigbs,  doprcMion  of  poise,  and 
liIeDeM   or   loa  of   Toioe.    Thete 
itiaoo  for  from  12  to  24  boon.    In 


'^Mi-y  ^c.  ThcM  may  be  nmikr  to  thoee  de- 
■Tibcd  vnder  Bbixjudowa  nod  AIiKALOID. 
^p— »  Chieflj  M  an  external  agent»  ae  a  nib- 
ititate  ftir  belladonna,  to  canae  dilation  of  tbe 
papfl;  and  aa  a  local  ansBftbetic  or  anodyne, 
Oipeeiany  in  fbcial  neonl|pa.  Internally,  it  baa 
be«n  oeeaAooally  giren  in  hooping*congb,  cborea, 
nd  a  £ew  other  nenroos  diaeaiee,  alio  to  ebeck 
tbe  nigbtt  swaato  in  pbtbim.— J9to#e^  ,\i  gr. 
gadoally  iacreaeed  to  j^,  or,  occuionally,  even 
A  gr.  in  aolntion,  or  made  into  a  pill  witb  liqnorioe 
povderaadbooey,  or  eymp,  or  need  endermically ; 
£ar  a  eoIlynanB,  I  gr.  to  water  1  oi.,  a  few  drops 
oaJj  bein^  applied  to  the  eyeat  a  time,  the  greatest 
eaatim  in  each  case  being  observed.  It  ia  alao 
CBployod  to  make  tbe  aalphate,  and  other  atropine 
aha.  In  diapenatng  it  a  single  drop  of  acetic 
acid,  or  dOata  solpbaric  acid  will  be  foond  to 
hrWt^Xe  and  ensore  its  perfect  eolation.  See 
BcLLAsonrA  and  BsLLADOVDri. 

Atrafiaa,  Bol'phata  of.  ^jra.  Atbopivji  8vl'- 
FHAfi,  Lu  Prep.  (B.  P.).  Take  of  atropia, 
120  gr,s  distilled  water,  4>f.  dr.  f  dilated  sal- 
pbaric  acid,  a  sofidency. 

Mix  tlfee  atzopia  witb  the  water  and  add  the 
lod  giadnally,  stirring  them  together  nntil  tbe 
alkaloid  io  diaaolTed  and  tbe  aolntion  ia  nentraL 
Svaponte  it  to  dryneaa  at  a  temperature  not 
exeeeding  lOCf  . 

<3aracter#  amd  TnU,  A  ooloarleaa  powder, 
aoloble  in  water,  forming  a  eolation  which  ia 
neotral  to  test-paper,  and  when  applied  to  the 
eye  dilates  tbe  pupil  as  the  solution  of  atropia 
does^  It  leaTes  no  aah  when  homed  witb  free 
aeceaa  of  air. 

ITaee,  4^.  The  aame  aa  thoae  of  the  pure  alka- 
kid. — Does,  ^^  to  ^  gr.,  either  in  eolation  or 
pilla ;  1  to  4  gr.  to  water  1  fl.  oz.,  aa  a  coUyrium, 
of  which  a  few  dxope  aeldom  fail  to  produce  full 
dilation  of  the  papil  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
boor;  1  to  2  gr.  to  lard  1  dr.  forma  an  excellent 
eintaciit  in  neuralgio  aflectiona.  It  ia  the  moat 
eoDBonly  need  of  the  atropine  aalta. 

06e.  Sulphate  of  atropia  ia  rather  difficult  to 
oystalliae,  aa  it  baa  a  tendency  to  aaaume  an 
aaorphons  or  gum-like  condition.  It  ia  more 
aofaibie  than  the  pure  alkaloid ;  and,  like  it,  ia  a 


AIXOPIC  ACID.  J^n.  AoiDUX  Atbop^ictic, 
L.  The  name  given  by  Bichter  to  a  volatile 
cryitalUaable  aubatanoe,  poaaeasing  acid  pro- 
pertaea,  found  in  AJtropa  belladonma,  or  deadly 
nigfatahade.  In  many  reapecta  it  reaembUw 
bottoic  acid,  from  which,  however,  it  ia  diitin- 
guiahed  by  not  precipitating  tbe  aalta  of  iron. 

ATIOPI'VA,  Atropine.    See  Atbopia. 

ATXOPm  YALBBIAVATX.  The  Paria  Codex 
directa  this  aalt  to  be  prepared  aa  followa: — 
Biaaolve  valerianic  add  in  etiier,  and  add  atropia 
juat  auiBdent  to  aatuiate  the  acid.  Let  the  ether 
efiporate. 

ATTAB.  Attar  of  roaea  ia  chiefly  prepared 
fima  ik>wen  grown  on  the  lower  alopea  of  the 
Balkans,    In  Tii^iiin^>ii«.  the  average  annual  pro- 


duce ia  about  4000  lbs.,  valued  at  iBdO,000. 
Some  attar  ia  alao  obtained  in  the  aouth  of 
France,  Tunia,  and  Persia,  aa  well  aa  at  Qbasepore, 
in  India.  Tbe  Tnrkiah  attar  ia  almoat  invariably 
adulterated  with  tbe  oil  of  an  Indian  graaa 
(AMdropo^on,  q.v.).  See  Oro  and  Volatili 
Oils. 

ATTILBTnS  (-IStoO.  [Fr.]  In  eoo^ery, 
small  skewers»  generally  of  silver,  with  orna- 
mental heads.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  small 
dishes  (iVTsiv,  Ac.)  in  which  tne  articles  are 
mounted  on  attelettes.  Small  flsh,  as  smelts,  are 
often  served  in  this  way.    See  Aiouillbttb. 

ATmUABT  (-n-4nt).  %».  AiTBK'VAirf, 
Ij.  ;  ATtiMV AST,  Fr. ;  Vb&domkivi),  Oer.  That 
mskes  thin,  or  less  dense  or  viscid ;  diluting.  In 
wtedieime,  applied  to  remedies  (attu'vavts, 
BPAVJUc'ics)  which  are  supposed  to  act  by  thin- 
ning,  diluting,  or  impoverishing  the  blood. 

ATTXBUA^TIOV.  8yn.  ATTBinrA'Tio,  L.  ; 
ATriKUATiov,  Fr. ;  Visduvhuko,  Oer.  A 
thinning  or  diminishing ;  a  reducing  in  consist- 
ence. In  wtedieins,  see  the  a^j.  (oftoee);  in 
hrmeimg,  the  decrease  of  the  density  of  worts 
during  fermentation,  arising  from  the  gradual 
conversion  of  their  'saccharine*  (sugar)  into 
alcohoL  See  Bbbwuio,  Distillatiov,  Woets, 
Ac 

ATTBACnOB.  [Bug.,  Fr.]  Sp^.  AmAO"- 
Tio,  L.;  AirziBHUjro,  Oer.  The  power  that 
draws  together  matter  and  resists  its  separation. 
Between  every  two  particles  of  matter  there 
exists  a  mutual  force  tending  to  diminish  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  and  this  force  is  called 
gravUaiiotuil  attr«telio».  The  attraction  between 
the  earth  and  other  bodies  which  exists  in  con- 
sequence of  gravitational  attraction  is  cabled 
gravity.  Gravitational  attraction  ia  exerted  at  all 
sensible  distances,  up  to — so  far  as  we  know — the 
very  greatest,  and  determines  the  figure  and 
motions  of  tbe  planets  and  comets,  and  cauaea  tbe 
deacent  of  heavy  bodiea  to  tbe  ground.  Thia  force 
it  ia  which  givea  U>  ordinary  matter  ita  weight. 

There  ia  probably  no  real,  dbtinction  b^ween 
oobeaion  and  adheaion,  but  it  ia  uaual  to  define  them 
aa  followa.  That  force  which  unitea  partidea  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  assume 
tbe  condition  of  solid  or  liquid  masses,  e.g.  particles 
of  chalk  to  form  a  mass  of  chalk,  particles  of 
water  to  form  a  maaa  of  water,  ia  called  COHsaiov, 
or  the  ATTBAOTIOK  ov  ooHitiON.  That  force 
which  binda  together  different  substances  without 
changing  their  properties,  as  when  paint  sticks  to 
wood,  ink  to  paper,  Ac.,  is  called  adhmioh,  or 
the  ATTKAOTioir  Of  ASHiaiov.  Capillabt  at- 
TBACTiov  depends  on  forces  between  the  particles 
of  the  substance  which  are  insensible  at  sensible 
distances,  and  which,  therefore,  are  only  made 
manifest  by  the  phenomena  seen  at  tbe  free  surface 
of  a  liquid,  or  at  the  surface  of  separation  between 
the  liquid  and  another  substance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  adhesion  between  two  substances 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  same  or  similar  f  orcea. 
The  abeorption  of  water  by  a  aponge,  and  the 
aacent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  are  examplea  of 
capillary  attraction.  Chbmioal  AFriiriTT  differs 
from  all  other  kinds  of  attraction  in  being  exerted 
between  definite  and  conatant  quantitiea  (atoma) 
of  matter,  usually  of  dissimilar  natures,  and  pro- 
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dudng  oombinations  possessing  properties  different 
from  those  of  their  components.  (See  Affinity.) 
This  force,  as  well  as  cohesion  and  adhesion,  is 
exerted  at  distances  so  small  as  to  be  immeasarable. 

The  terms  bleo't&io  attbaotion  and  mao- 
KBt'io  ATTBAOTioir  are  employed  in  phytica  to 
denote  forces  which  exist  between  electrified 
bodies  and  between  magnetised  bodies. 

ATTEI"TIOH  (-trish'-iin).  [Eng.,  Pr.]  Syn. 
Attbi^^tio,  L.;  ABBEEBinro,  AiiFBEiBUNa,  Qer. 
In  mechanie9,  the  wearing  away  of  parts  by  fric- 
tion. In  medicine,  a  gnmze,  abrasion,  or  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  cuticle,  or  the  act  which 
oauses  it.    See  Abbasion,  Fbiotion,  &c. 

AURA  [&vpa,  a  breeze,  Gr.].  In  medicine,  a 
peculiar  sensation,  subjective  in  origin,  immedi- 
ately preceding  an  epileptic  or  hysterical  convul* 
sion,  and  called  respectively  the  Aura  epileptica 
and  Aura  kytteriea.  The  word  was  originally 
adopted  because  the  sensation  is  often  described 
as  that  of  the  passage  of  cold  air  or  light  vapour 
from  the  trunk  or  the  extremities  to  the  head. 

AURAVTIA'CE£  (-she-e).  [Lat.,  DQ.-\  The 
orange  tribe.  In  botany,  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  found  exclusively  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  ancl  unknown  in 
a  wild  state  in  America.  The  fruit  is  pulpy, 
succulent,  sub-acid,  and  eatable,  separated  into 
cells  by  membranous  partitions,  and  covered 
with  a  leathery  aromatic  skin  or  rind.  Some  of 
the  genera  embrace  plants  of  great  beauty  and 
utility.  A  few  of  the  Indian  species  are  climbers. 
The  genus  Cit'bfs,  which  includes  the  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  lime,  bergamot,  and  shaddock,  is 
that  best  known  in  Europe.    See  Obangb. 

AURAH'TnH  (.she-!n).  8yn,  Hbspbbidik; 
AuBAB^TDOS*  (-tin),  Eng.,  Pr. ;  Aubawth'na, 
^.,  L.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  peel  of 
oranges  and  lemons. 

Ftep.  The  exterior  or  yellow  peel  of  the 
Seville  orange  (carefully  separated  from  the  white 
matter,  and  air-dried)  is  steeped  in  hot  water,  and 
the  filtered  liquor  gently  evaporated  to  dryness. 

Prop.,  ife.  It  possesses  the  bitter  properties  of 
the  peel  without  any  of  its  glutinosity  or  frag^rance, 
and  is  said  to  agree  better  with  delicate  stomachs. 
It  may  be  taken  in  water  either  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  a  little  sugar  or  capillaire,  or  dis- 
solved in  wine. 

AU^BIC  (aw'-  or  awr'-).  8yn.  AiTBi'ouB,  L. 
Of  or  relating  to  gold,  or  containing  it,  or  formed 
from  it. 

AURICLE.  The  cavity  or  cavities  of  the  heart 
which  receive  blood  either  from  the  lungs  or  the 
general  venous  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ventricles,  which  discharge  it  to  the  lungs  or  into 
the  general  arterial  system.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  an  ear. 

AURIT'EROIJS.  8yn,  Av^BmiB,  AXTBiyBBiiB, 
L.;  AiTBirikBB,  Pr. ;  Ooldhaltig,  Oer.  In  miner- 
<i^io9tf>  that  which  yields  or  contains  gold;  as 
auriferous  sand,  a.  quarts,  Ac. 

AURIPIOlUarrnnit.  [L.]  Literally,  paint 
of  gold;  appr.,  native  orpiment.    See  Absbfic, 

SUIPHIDBB  OF. 

AinU>-CHL0"RIDE8    or   CHLOR-ATTRATSB. 

Compounds  of  trichloride  of  gold  with  chlorides  of 
other  bases.    They  may  be  prepared  by  mixing 


trichloride  of  gold  with  the  chloride  o£  the 
base  in  question,  in  atomic  proportioiiBy  and 
setting  aside  the  solution  to  crystallise.  As  ex- 
amples of  these  double  salts  we  may  mention 
potassium  chlor-aurate,  KAaCl4,and  sodiom  chlor- 
aurate,  NaAuCl^  +  2HsO. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Most  of  the  chlor-aurates  cryatnlliae 
in  prisms,  dissolve  in  both  alcohol  and  water^  hftTe 
an  orange  or  yellow  colour,  and  are  decompoeed 
at  a  red  heat. 

AURO-Cr'AEIDES  or  CTAR-AURATE8.  Com- 
pounds of  cyanide  of  gold  with  cyanides  of  other 
bases.  They  may  be  formed  in  a  manner  simUstf 
to  the  auro-chlorides.  Auro-cyanide  of  potaaaiam 
is  much  used  in  electro-gilding. 

AURORA  BOREALIS.    This  is  a  natnral  phe- 
nomenon, the  true  nature  of  which  ia  stall  in  a 
great  measure  unknown.    It  consists  in  a  Inmi- 
nous  appearance  in  the  sky  which  manifests  itself 
under  divers  forms.    The  most  usual  is  that  of  a 
luminous  arc  on  the  northern  horizon.   The  lower 
border  of  this  arc  is  generally  sharper  and  better 
defined  than  the  upper  one.    Below  the  arc  tiie 
sky  appears  bUcker  than  usual.     The  highest 
point  of  the  aurora  lies  approximately  in  the  doe 
magnetic  north,  i.e.  north  as  indicated  by  the 
needle.    The  arch  of  the  aurora  is  very  frequently 
composed  of  isolated  rays,    reaching  from    the 
lower  to  the  upper  border,  and  of  varying  length 
and  intensity.     Its  position  in  the  sky  above  the 
horizon  is  somewhat  variable;   sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  partly  below  the  horixon,  and  some* 
times  considerably  above  it.    Occasionally  there 
are  two  or  even  three  bows,  one  above  the  other. 
Now  and  again  the  aurora  is  divided  into  several 
separate  parts,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  the 
whole  arcii  is  not  visible  at  once,  but  shows  itself 
by  flashes  of  light  which  are  only  visible  in  one 
portion  of  the  sky  at  a  time.    This,  perhaps,  is 
the  more  common  form,  but  the  aurora  as  seen  in 
the  arctic  regions  frequently  presents  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  uniform  illumination  of  the  sky.     The 
colour  of  the  aurora  is  g^erally  white  or  yel- 
lowish ;  a  red  aurora  is  sometimes  seen,  and  otlier 
colours  have  been  observed. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  aurora  borealis  is  most 
frequently  seen  in  the  northern  regions  of  tiie 
globe,  occasionally  in  the  southern,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere the  corresponding  phenomenon  is  cabled 
the  aurora  austmlis. 

The  places  in  which  the  aurora  borealis  is  most 
frequently  seen  are  comprised  in  a  lone  of  oval 
form,  which  includes  Hudson's  Bay,  Labrador, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  Icdand« 
Finmark,  the  Caspian  Sea,  Northern  Siberia^  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  Behring's  Straits,  and  the 
most  northern  part  of  North  America.  To  the 
south  of  this  zone  the  aurora  manifests  itself 
generally  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sky,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  same  appears  in  the  southern 
portion.  Sometimes  the  aurora  borealis  has  been 
observed  at  the  same  time  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Northern  Hemisphere;  for  example.  North 
America,  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  Europe,  and 
a  part  of  Asia.  In  rare  cases  it  has  been  ob- 
served in  low  laHtudes,  e,  g.  in  Jamaica  and  in 
Bombay,  as  a  feeble  glimmer  on  Uie  northern 
horixon. 
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Hie  fjeaqvoicy  of  tlie  «imnm  boraalii  hM  an 
isal  penod ;  it  ia  gmitBiit  at  the  eq[Qiiiox,  and 
mt  (lie  lotatitfe.  Besides  this  there  is  a 
pnidof  tea  or  eleven  jears  in  which  the  fre- 
qnenej  of  the  pfaenomenoo  increases  or  diminishes 
in  pEoportaoD  to  that  of  the  snn  spots,  eonse* 
^neatly  the  yean  1844,  1855,  1866,  1877,  Ac., 
■re  eapedaOy  poor  in  aaroral  dispUjSb 

I^sitlj,  these  appears  to  he  another  period  of 
•boot  sutj  yenrs  in  which  the  aorora  is  parti- 
cnlarij  freqneBt  uid  hrilliant.  Thos  the  years 
1728^  1780;  and  1848  were  marked  by  pecnUarly 
&8qpent  and  magniftcRit  dispUtys.  It  is  to  he 
noted  tfant  thane  two  Utter  periods  were  remark- 
aUe  £ar  exertional  terrestrial  magnetic  pheno- 


of  the  aorora  above  the  earth, 

of  experts  are  divided.     From  a 

independent   determinations    many 

been  placed  at  a  height  of  more 

twenty  geographical  miles  above  the  earth. 

4t  thia  altitude  the  atmosphere  is  extraordinarily 

rarefied.     Some  aothorities  are  of  opinion  that  at 

all  events  in  high  hititodes  the  aorora  occurs  in 

the  kyveat  strata  of  the  atmosphere.    The  aorora 

haraaili  m«  me  to  exert  a  decided  infloence  on  the 

■tale  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 

diving  a  brilliant  aorora,  and  especially  when  its 

'eoKBa'  ^ppean,  the  sky  doods  over  and  clears 

Bgam  with  extraordinary  rapidity.    The  relations 

between  the  aorora  and  the  great  movements  of 

the  atmoepfaere  have  not  beoi  accorately  deter- 

ninad.    In  the  case  of  thoee  magnificent  displays 

which  appear  to  fill  the  sky  with  flickering  light, 

on  the  anthority  of  observers  whose  trostworthi- 

aess  can  hardly  be  called  in  qoestion,  a  certain 

rostfing  noiae  is  heard  comparable  to  that  of  a 

■Dc  droB.     Since  the  strata  in  which  the  aorora 

B  b^eved  to  be  placed  are  so  rarefied  as  to  be 

incapable  of  transmitting  sound,  this  noise  can 

only  be  attribnted  to  something  occorring  on  the 

earth,  which  acts  npon  the  lower  strata  of  the 

atBiosphoe,  whilst  in  the  higher  regions  it  pro- 

dneea  a  Inminons  effect.    That  is  to  say,  aasom- 

iag  the  existence  of  this  soond,  the  aurora  most 

be  regarded  rather  as  a  terrestrial  than  as  a  oe- 

Isstiai  phenomenon. 

Oor  knowledge  of  the  form  and  position  of  the 
aarorm  in  spaee  is  very  limited,  hot  from  what  is 
known  it  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  ring  of 
fight  almost  parallel  to  the  sone  in  which  aurora 
are  most  frequent.  This  ring  is  formed  of  rays 
of  light,  which,  in  their  direction,  coincide  ap» 
proximately  wiUi  that  of  the  lines  of  terrestrial 
■agnetie  force  in  that  part  of  the  earth  in  which 
the  display  occurs.  Freqoently,  however,  the 
aoroia  eonsists  of  a  mere  lominoos  appearance 
without  regular  form,  and  it  will  be  obvioos  also 
tiiat  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective  the  por- 
tion seen  and  the  form  of  it  will  vary  very  con- 
siderably with  the  position  of  the  observer.  If 
the  observer  is  placed  eiactly  onder  a  part  of  the 
ring  of  the  aorora,  then  the  rays  visible  to  him 
have  lor  the  most  part  the  same  direction  as  the 
locsl  lines  of  magnetic  force,  appearing  ]parallel 
overhead  and  meeting  in  some  point  in  the 
heavens,  which  point  will  be  precisely  indicated 
by  tiie  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  What 
is  the  precise  cause  of  the  aurora,  in  spite  of 


much  investigation,  is  still  onknown,  but  the  fact 
that  doring  aororal  displays  magnetic  instro* 
ments  are  distorbed  more  or  less  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  these  displays,  most  lead  os  to 
the  oondosion  that  there  is  a  very  intimate 
relation  between  the  conditions  which  govern 
terrestrial  magnetism  and  those  which  result  in 
the  phenomena  of  the  aorora. 

AUXOBA  POMADX.  For  promoting  the  action 
of  the  skin.    Cocoa  hotter  with  orris. 

AU8CULTATI0V.  A  method  of  physical  exa* 
mination  by  listening  at  varioos  points  on  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  body,  either  by  direct  application  of 
the  ear  to  the  part  or  by  the  ose  of  an  instrument, 
the  stethoscope.  The  method  is  more  especially 
osed  in  investigating  the  state  of  the  heart  and 
lungs.    

AUTOCTHOVOUB.  Oenereted  on  the  spot.  Used 
of  diseases  which  are  distinctly  confined  to  cer- 
tain localities  or  areas,  and  are  apparently  gene- 
rated from  the  soil  of  these  loouities  Applied 
especially  to  malaria. 

AUTOG'SVOUS  (t5j'.)'  8pn.  Auto«b''kbal  ; 
AuToe'iinTS  (t5j'-),  L.  Self -generating  or  affect* 
ing ;  acting  without  the  aid  of  foreign  matter. 
In  aitatomy,  Ac.,  developed  from  distinct  and  in- 
dependent centres  j  as  parts  or  processes.  Among 
mitallists,  it  denotes  a  method  of  joining  metals 
by  fusing  the  parts  in  contact  l^  means  of  a 
flame  of  hydrogen,  or  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  common  air,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
fusible  alloy  or  solder.  Lead,  and  even  ordinary 
hard  solders,  are,  however,  sometimes  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  name,  though  improperly,  re- 
tained. 

AUTOORAPHT.  In  litkc^aphy,  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  all  kinds  of  writing  opon  transfer- 
paper,  hot  osually  restricted  to  writing  opon  plidn 
hard-sised  writing-paper,  with  a  strong  litho- 
graphic ink.  This  process,  thoogh  yielding  fair 
result^  is  yet  inferior  to  writing  opon  transfer- 
paper,  becaose  only  part,  instead  of  the  whole  of 
the  ink,  is  left  upon  the  stone  in  transferring. 

AUTOMAT'IC.  %».  AlTTOMATl'OITS,  AUTOll'- 
▲TUfl,  L.;  AUTOXATIQVB,  Fr. ;  Automatisohx, 
Ger.  Self-acting  or  self -moving,  or  that  seems  to 
be  so ;  mechanical ;  of  or  resembling  an  aotomaton. 
In  phyaiology,  involuntary,  applied  to  functions 
which  are  performed  withoot  the  operetion  of  the 
will ;  as  the  movements  in  respiration,  the  con- 
tractions and  dilations  of  the  heart,  the  persistent 
contraction  of  the  sphincters,  Ac.  In  siseAaatcs, 
Ac.,  moving  and  acting  from  concealed  machinery; 
also,  as  applied  to  machinery,  self-regolating  and 
directing,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  its 
aothor,  though  moved  by  external  power.  To 
the  last  class  belongs  the  self-acting  machinery 
of  oor  flax  and  cotton  mills,  oor  engineering 
establishments,  Ac.;  in  which  the  elemental 
powers  are  made  to  animate,  as  it  were,  millions 
of  complex  organs,  infusing  into  forms  of  wood» 
iron,  and  brass,  an  agency  resembling  that  of  in- 
telligent beings.  The  manufactures  in  which 
such  machinery  is   employed   are    termed   the 

▲UTOMATIO  ABT8. 

AUTOPST.  Literally,  personal  observation  or 
examination ;  ocular  view.  The  term,  however,  is 
now  applied,  rather  loosely,  to  a  post-mortem  in- 
vestigation.   A  post-mortem  may  be  performed 
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with  the  object  of  endeayonring  to  ascertain  the 
canse  of  death  in  a  medico-legal  inquiry,  or  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  study  of  pathology.  It  is  also 
a  preliminary  to  embalmment,  and  is  sometimes  had 
recourse  to  as  a  means  of  saving  the  child  when  a 
woman  dies  in  full  pregnancy. 

In  France  no  post-mortem  examination  is  per- 
mitted to  take  place  until  at  least  24  hours  after 
death,  this  delay  being  enforced  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  body  operated  upon 
being  still  alive.  In  England  no  post-mortem 
can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  unless  by  warrant  from  a  coroner. 
Whenever,  however,  a  prisoner  dies  in  gaol 
an  inquest  and  post-mortem  are  held  on  the 
body. 

AUTOTTPE  PB0CS8S.  See  Cabbok  PBiNrnra 
and  Photoqeaphy. 

AUTUHHAL  FEYEB.  This  term  is  chiefly 
employed  by  American  medical  writers  to  de- 
signate typhoid  fever,  because  of  its  prevalence  in 
the  autumn. 

AUZILrOK.  A  packet  of  small  plasters  for 
the  painless  and  radical  cure  of  corns.  Each 
plaster  is  to  be  worn  for  about  a  week,  and  then 
the  homy  pustule  is  to  be  removed  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  plaster  is  a  compound  of  I  part  of 
resin  plaster  and  2  parts  of  lead  plaster,  and  is 
likely  to  promote  the  removal  and  solution  of  the 
thick  skin  of  the  corns  {Hc^er), 

AVA.  8jf%,  AWA,  Kata-kaya.  The  root  of  a 
remarkable  plant,  Piper  methytiieum,  held  in 
renown  in  all  the  Polynesian  Islands.  Those  who 
have  visited  these  remote  districts  say  that  the 
plant  in  question  produces  sleep,  which  is  accom- 
panied by  visions  that  are  of  an  enchanting  na- 
ture. In  this  respect  they  consider  it  more  power- 
ful than  either  opium  or  Indian  hemp.  Tlie  sale 
of  Awa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  prohibited 
except  on  the  production  of  evidence  that  it  has 
been  prescribed  by  a  physician.  Nevertheless,  no 
law  in  these  islands  is  more  frequently  violated. 
It  g^ws  almost  everywhere,  springing  up  spon- 
taneously in  all  parts  of  the  islands,  so  that  it  is 
quite  Impracticable  to  prohibit  its  culture.  The 
taste  of  the  root  is  described  as  being  acrid,  or  as 
an  acid  pungent  flavour  like  horse-radish,  with  a 
certain  aromatic  odour. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  couple  of  girls  and 
an  old  man  or  so  sitting  on  the  ground  masti- 
cating awa  root,  the  process  being  contemplated 
with  interest  by  a  number  of  adults  striding 
around.  When  the  substance  of  the  root  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  pulp  they  toss  it  into  a  large  calabash 
and  prepare  for  a  fresh  mouthful.  This  goes  on 
iaSl  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  pulp  is  pro- 
vided, then  water  is  added  and  the  mass  is 
kneaded  and  well  stirred  with  the  hands  until  it 
has  the  appearance  of  soap-suds.  It  is  then 
strained  through  a  cloth,  and  after  more  water 
baa  been  added  the  liquid  thus  prepared  is  poured 
into  cocoa-nut  cups  and  handed  round  to  the 
company. 

Those  who  drink  this  preparation  pass  through 
a  stage  of  idiocy  into  a  deep  sleep,  which,  we  are 
assured,  can  be  reproduced  once  without  a  further 
doee  by  bathing  in  cold  water.  Confirmee!  awa 
drinkers  might  be  mistaken  for  lepers,  for  they 
are  covered  with  whitish  scales,  and  have  bflamed 


eyes,  and  a  thickened  epidermis,  which  evi 
turns  white  and  peels  off. 

Awa  is  occasionally  taken  as  a  medicine ; 
supposed  to  be  a  cure  for  corpulency.  Tba 
and  base  of  the  stem  are  the  parts  used,  and 
ferably  when  fresh.  It  has  a  powerful 
tion  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian 
In  the  Fiji  Islands  it  is  used  medicinally 
rheumatism,  &c.,  and  the  natives  employ  it  oas  m 
narcotic  and  stimulant  beverage.  Awa  has,  lifce 
tobacco,  a  calming  effect  rather  than  an  intsoaci- 
eating  influence,  unless  the  juice  be  fermented  mm 
described  above. 

The  root  contains  an  essential  oil,  some 
and  a  crystalline  body  named  kaadn  or  msi 
tiein. 

An  alcoholic  extract  and  tincture  are  so 
times  given  for  treatment  of  gonorrhoea. — 2>os^  of 
extract  8  to  10  gr.,  in  form  of  pill. 

AV'BFIH  (-mn).    Syn.  Atbka'hie*  (^▼-e->/ 
Avbni'ka,  Ac,  L.  ;  Av^NniB,  Ac,  Pr.    A  nitro- 
genous compound,  analogous  to,  and  probikl>ly 
identical  with,  casein,  obtained  from  oat^  and  <yn 
which  its  nutritiveness  chiefly  depends. 

Prep.  The  grain,  reduced  to  the  state  o£ 
powder  or  meal,  is  washed  on  a  sieve,  and  the 
milky  liquid,  after  being  allowed  to  deposit  xt» 
starch,  is  heated  to  about  200*"  F.,  to  coagulate 
the  albumen ;  when  cold,  acetic  acid  is  added  ma 
long  as  a  white  powder  falls,  which  is  ATBimr  ; 
this  is  collected  on  a  filter,  drained,  and  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat. 

AVEE'TUBIH,   Avaat^urin    (-u-iin— Knowle* 
and  Smart).    [Eng.,  Fr.]    A  beautiful  irideseent 
variety  of  rock  crystal,  minutely  spangled  thiong'b- 
out  with  golden  scales  of  mica  (atbvtubik,  a« 
QTTABTz).    A  variety  of  felspar  (a.  fbl'spab)  of 
somewhat  similar  appearance  is  found  on  the 
Continent,   especially  in   Spain,    of  which   the 
finer  kinds  are  called  A.  obibktalb  and  PiXKxa 
DB  SOLBIL  by  the  lapidaries.    Both  varieties  are 
now  imitated  by  glass  and  porcelain  manuSac- 
turers;  indeed,  artificial  aventurin  glass  is  even 
moro  beautiful  than  the  natural  mineral.    See 
Glass,  Qlazb,  Pabtb,  &c. 

A'VIAST  (-ve-).    Syn.  Atia"biuic,  L.  j  Vo- 

LIlbBB,  Fr. ;  VOGBLHATrS,  VOGBLHBOKB,  Qer.      A 

place  for  keeping  birds ;  generally  applied  to  an 
enclosed  space  or  building  in  whidi  birds  are 
kept  or  br^,  on  account  of  their  rarity,  plumage, 
or  song,  and  not  for  food. 

SUuaiion,  ^o.  For  exotic  birds,  a  place  should 
be  selected  where  the  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained at  a  proper  degree  throughout  the  year,  and 
which  is  well  protected  from  the  weather.  This 
is  commonly  done  by  choosing  a  space  attached 
to  the  summerhouse  or  hothouse.  When  the 
aviary  is  only  intended  for  birds  of  climates 
similar  to  our  own,  any  part  of  the  open  garden 
may  be  chosen,  and  a  portion  closed  in,  ather 
with  trolUs-work  or  wiro-work,  or  netting;  care 
being  taken  to  provide,  in  some  easily  accessible 
portion  of  it,  full  protection  from  vicissitudes  of 
weather  and  season.  Nor  must  cleanliness,  and 
due  ventilation  and  protection  from  foul  9xr  or 
noxious  fumes,  be  left  unattended  to. 

AYIOVOH  BEEBIS8  (&v-veen-yofi^).  French 
ben'iefl 

AyOCAOO  PEAE.    Vrmt  ot  Persea  ffratUnma, 
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teit  Omm  in  tropial  AiiMnri4a,  Weti  Indiet 
(ikn  it  k  BQdi  oteeoied),  and  the  Atlantic 
Miada 

iTQUUHIBUr  (lT<4b^ii-poizO-  "^i^  oominon 
vBgk  of  16  •«.  or  7000  gr.  to  the  IK,  VMd  in 
tfuK  ralai  for  all  kinds  of  goods,  eze^it  jewel- 
lyaad  the  precioiu  metala.  Medicines  are  now 
Aposedl^  tliis  weigiit,  as  ordend  in  the  ' British 
FbrmsoopiBa'oflSeT. 

im  [L,  Eag..  Ft.]  ^m.  AxM,  Pr.; 
ioi^  Qer.  Primarily,  that  on  or  aroond  which 
apiiag  sets  or  performs;  an  axle  or  axle-tree, 
fa  maiomf,  Hiat  on  or  aroond  which  an j  organ 
spvtists,  graritatesy  or  centres.  The  second 
ttrricil  Totebn,  so  eaUed  hecaose  of  a  prqjeet- 
^  pn  or  axis  (morphologically  the  emUrum  of 
tte  fcrtdn  aboire  it,  the  atlas)  around  which 
^  atlas  carrying  the  head  can  rotate.  In 
tdnaamf,  the  diameter  on  or  aboat  which  a 
ofa^ial  My  lerolves.  In  baiai^,  part  or  parts 
ikoot  wiuch  particular  organs  are  arranged ;  an 
in^iBsiy  line  passing  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
gf  a  perieup,  Ac.  In  erjfstaUograpi^,  imaginary 
te  pamrng  through  the  central  pcnnts  of  a 
^Titi],  sod  about  which  the  molecules  or  par- 
tidn  of  matter  oomposing  it  may  be  ooncmred  to 
^  ^Buetrically  bnilt  np.  In  g^ologtf,  the  centre 
4  i  aoostain  groap.  In  mechamiet,  the  straight 
ht,  i«l  or  imaginary,  aboat  which  any  body 
^taOaka  or  rerolTes.    See  Cbtstal,  Ac. 

UlS,  AxOa-tiM  (ttsa).  8yn.  fiumr^Pr.; 
^  (am  mde),  &c.,  Qer.  In  meekamieM,  the  pin, 
"ior  Bsterial  line  on  which  a  wheel,  kc,  tarns. 
Meftgcnoy,  &e. 

ATUVei  (.&ige).  /95».  Axuv'aiA,  L.  iV»- 
■>^, '  wheel-grease ; '  the  lard  or  fat  of  an  ani- 
^f  nrtrieted  in  pkarwtacy  to  hog's  lard. — 
^x^onik  OUKA'TA,  A.  pbvfab^'ta,  is  prepared  or 
*>^ed  hog's  hffd  (which  #m). 

iTIE'8  FEEiLB.  Sold  in  long  wooden  boxes, 
adi  eontaining  25  piUs,  covered  with  sugar  and 
itueh,  and  composed  of  pepper,  oolocynui,  gam- 
nge,  and  aloes  ^Ha^f€r). 

AUODLACSTA  DTDICA  (Ind.  Ph.).  Kim 
V  Msrgooa  Tree  (Ind.  Ph.).  Sahitat  Com- 
ttn  tlooQghont  India;  often  culUvated  io 
Pidsna.— (gSn»a2  parU,  1.  The  bark  (Amo- 
^^''^im  cortex,  Nim  bark).  It  varies  much  in 
'Ipuiaee,  according  to  the  sixe  and  age  of  the 
^  prododng  it.  The  bark  from  the  trunk  of  a 
Bteabofe  three  or  four  years  of  age  is  covered 
™  a  thick  scaly  epidermis,  and  varies  in  thick- 
H^  fnm  i  to  t  inch.  That  from  the  smaller 
"*odwB  is  smooth,  of  a  dullish  purple  colour, 
BKked  by  longitudinal  lines  of  ash-coloured  epi- 
«nu^  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
^  layer  of  the  bark,  of  a  whitish  colour  in  the 
^1^  state,  is  powerfully  bitter,  far  more  so  than 
ne  outer  dark-coloured  layer,  which,  however, 
I^Mw  a  greater  amount  of  astringency.  It 
^"^^aiiii  t  crystalliaable  principle  (margosine)  and 
ttaitringent  principle  (catechin).  2.  The  fresh 
">^  {Axadiraekia  folia,  Nim  leaves). — iVo- 
f^*^.  Bark  astringent,  tonic,  and  antiperiodic ; 
^ni  stimulant. — TherapmUie  mm.  In  inter- 
^^eot  and  other  paroxysmal  fevers,  in  general 
j^>%,  and  oonvalesoence  after  febrile  and  other 
■ly^Wi  the  bark  has  been  employed  with  success. 
^  Isarea  form  a  useful  application  to  ulcers  and 


skin  diseases,  when  a  mild  stimuknt  is  required. 
— Dtoss.  Of  the  powdered  bark,  a  drachm  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

BreparoHont,  Dnooonov  Of  Noc  Baex 
(Decoctum  Axadirachts).  Take  of  the  inner 
Layer  of  nim  bark,  bruised,  2  os. ;  water,  a  pint 
and  a  half.  Boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  strain 
whilst  hot. — Dom,  As  an  antiperiodic,  from  \\ 
to  8>f.  OS.,  every  second  hour  prerious  to  an  ex- 
pected paroxvtm.  As  a  tonic,  1  or  2^1.  os.  twice 
or  thrice  daily.  As  this  decoction  soon  decom- 
poses in  hot  weather,  it  should  be  prepared  fresh 
for  use  when  required. 

TivoTUBB  ov  Kix  BAmx  (Tinctura  Asadi- 
rachts).  Take  of  the  inner  layer  of  nim  bark, 
bruised,  21  or.;  proof  spirit,  1  pint.  Macerate 
for  seven  days  in  a  closed  vessel,  with  occasional 
agitation ;  strain,  preas,  filter,  and  add  sufficient 
proof  spirit  to  make  1  pint.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  percolation  in  the  same  manner  as  Tinc- 
ture of  Calumba,  q.  v. — Do9€.  Prom  |  to  2Jl.  dr. 
as  atonic 

PoiTLTioi  ov  Nik  Lultii  (Cataplasma  Axa* 
diracht»).  Take  of  fresh  nim  leares  a  sufficiency ; 
bruise  and  moisten  with  tepid  water.  A  good 
stimulant  application  to  indolent  and  ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers.  Should  it  cause  pain  and  irritation, 
as  it  sometimes  does,  equal  parts  of  rice-flour  and 
linseed-meal  may  be  added.  The  bitter  oil  of  the 
seeds  is  held  in  high  repute  by  the  natives  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  as  an  external  application  in 
rheumatism.    It  is  alao  said  to  be  an  insecticide. 

AZmUTH.  In  oiironompt  the  angular  distance 
of  an  object  from  the  north  or  south  point*  or  the 
angle  formed  with  the  meridian  by  a  ^reat  circle 
passing  through  the  senith  and  the  object. 

AZOIC.  8^  Azoo'no;  Azo'ious,  AzoOt'i- 
ous,  &c.,  L.  Lifeless;  whoUy  destitute  of  or- 
ganic life.  In  geology,  Ac.,  applied  to  strata 
which  do  not  contain  organic  remains. 

AZOLXT'KUr  (&z-o.lU'.mIn).  A  dark  red  sub- 
stance obtained  by  Kane  from  litmus,  of  which 
it  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  colouring  matter. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  alao  in  water  unless 
the  latter  is  alkaUsed;  it  dissolves  with  a  blue 
colour  in  ammonia,  and  forms  blue  and  violet  lakes. 

AZ'OTE*  (&s'-dte ;  a'-soto).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sgn, 
Azo'tum*,  L.  ;  AzOT*,  Qtet,  Lavoisier's  name  for 
nitrogen  (because  it  is  unfit  for  respiration,  s.  s. 
destroys  life). 

ATOTISEI)  (-tlzd).  Sffn.  NimoaiKisiD. 
Containing  axote  or  nitrogen ;  a  term  commonlv 
employed  reffarding  nitrogenous  substances  whicn 
are  used  as  food. 

AZtJU  (&zh'-iire;  &'-zhure — Knowles,  Smart, 
Walker).  Syn,  CASTT'LBirx,  L.;  AzuB,  Pr.; 
Hbllblav,  HixiCBLBLiLU,  Qer.  In  dgmng  and 
painting,  skv-blue;  also  the  name  of  one  or  more 
pigments  which  possess  this  colour.    See  Blub 

DtB8,  BLUBPlOlCBKTB,SMAI/T0,UL'nUMlBI]rB,Ae. 

AZ'UBB-BTOBTS.    Lapis  laiuU. 

AZ'UBITS  (-Ito).  In  nUneralogg,  lasulite ;  blue 
malachite;  sometimes,  lapis  lasuli  (the  name 
being,  unfortunately,  very  loosely  applied  by  dif- 
ferent writers). 

AZTKOUflf  (•e-miis).  Sgn.  Az'txus,  L.  Un- 
leavened, unfermented;  as  sea-biscuit.  Un« 
leavened  bread  was  formerly  termed  AZ^THBf 
(-e-me)  and  Az'TMUst  by  theologians. 
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BAB'LAH.  The  rind  or  shell  of'  the  f rait  of 
Mimosa  cineraria,  AccorcUng  to  Dr.  Ure,  it  con- 
tains a  considerable  qaantity  of  gallic  acid,  some 
tannin,  a  red  colouring  principle,  and  an  azotised 
substance,  and  is  the  article  imported  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Senegal  under  the  name  of  nbb- 
irsB.  Used  as  a  cheap  dye-stuff  for  various  shades 
of  drab  and  grey. 

BAC'CA  (b&k^-a).  [L.;  pi.,  bac'c»,  b&k'-se.] 
A  berry. 

BACOK  (ba'-kn).  [W.,  baccun,  prob.  from 
Qer.,  bache,  a  wild  sow ;  "  old  Fr.  for  dried  flesh 
or  pork  " — OraiffJ]  The  flesh  of  swine  salted  and 
dried,  and  subsequently  either  smoked  or  not. 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  the  sides  and 
belly  so  prepared ;  the  other  parts  of  the  animal 
having  distinctive  names.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  term  is  extended  to  the  flesh  of  bears, 
and  of  other  like  animals,  cured  in  a  similar 
manner. 

QuaL,  ^0,  When  bacon  has  been  properly 
prepared  from  young  and  well-fed  animals,  and  is 
neither  *  stale '  nor  '  rusty,'  it  forms  a  very  whole- 
some and  excellent  article  of  food,  especially 
adapted  for  a  light  or  hasty  meal,  or  as  a  relish 
for  bread  or  vegetables.  For  persons  with  a  weak 
stomach,  and  for  invalids,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  cook  it  without  ii\juring  its  flavour,  or 
rendering  it  indigestible.  This  is  best  effected 
by  cutting  It  into  slices  of  moderate  thickness, 
and  carefully  broiling  or  toasting  it|  avoiding 
dressing  it  too  hastily,  too  slowly,  or  too  much. 
The  common  practice  of  cooking  it  in  almost 
wafer-like  slices,  until  it  becomes  brown  and  crisp, 
renders  it  not  merely  indigestible,  but  also  a  most 
fertile  source  of  heartburn  and  dyspepsia.  Fried 
bacon  is  remarkably  strongs  and  is  hence  more 
likely  to  offend  the  stomach  than  when  it  is 
broiled,  or  preferably  toasted  before  the  fire;  the 
last  being,  of  all  others,  the  best  way  of  dressing 
it  so  as  to  preserve  its  delicacy  and  flavour.  Gour- 
mands, however,  often  esteem,  as  'une  bonne 
bouche,'  bacon  dressed  in  the  flame  arising  from 
the  dropping  of  its  own  fat. 

Choice,  Good  bacon  has  a  thin  rind,  and  an 
agreeable  odour,  the  fat  has  a  firm  consistence 
and  a  slightly  reddish  tinge;  the  lean  is  of  a 
pleasing  red  colour,  is  tender,  and  adheres,  whilst 
raw,  strongly  to  the  bone.  When  the  fat  is 
yellow,  it  is  either  '  rusty '  or  becoming  so,  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  streaky  parts  are  not  only 
those  which  are  most  esteemed,  but  are  the  moat 
wholesome. 

Bacon  should  be  broiled  or  toasted  in  front  of 
the  fire.  The  rashers  should  be  in  thin  slices, 
and  the  rind  should  be  removed.  The  melted  fat 
from  the  bacon  should  never  be  wasted.  To 
partake  of  all  broiled  meats  in  perfection  they 
should  be  served  up  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off 
the  gridiron. 

The  bacon  of  the  shops  is  of  very  variable 
quality,  dependent  entirelv  on  the  method  of 
caring  and  the  food  of  the  pigs.  The  fat  of 
bacon  from  American  maize-fed  pigs  is  said  to 
contain  much  more  ol3tn  than  English  dairy-fed ; 
it  has,  therefore,  a  lower  melting  point,  and  is 
mach  more  wasteful  in  cooking.  In  purchasing 
bftoon  it  is  the  strictest  economy  to  select  the  best. 

BACTEBimi  (bacterion  »  a  little  rod,  Gr.). 


In  recent  years,  the  diligent  application  of 
microscope  to  the  investigation  of  disease  and 
elaborate  researches  which  have  been  made  intx> 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  suid. 
putrefaction,  whilst  affording  an  explanatioii  off 
many,  tiU  recently,  but  little  understood  pheno- 
mena, has  in  addition  led  to  a  vast  increase  inanr 
knowledge  of  the  very  lowest  forms  of  life  and 
of  the  important  part  played  by  them  in  tbe 
economy  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  their  relation* 
ship  to  man  as  possible  producers  of  disease. 

The  minute  organisms  which  are  now 
of  such  importance  and  popularly  known 
microbes,  bacteria,  bacilli,  germs,  &c.,  have 
been  sufficiently  studied  to  enable  us  to  classify 
them  to  a  certoin  extent,  and  to  separate  tbem 
into  groups  according  to  their  form,  mode  of 
reproduction,  and  the  nature  of  their  life  pro- 
cesses. 

General  Morphology,  Sfc.  Bacteria  may  be 
considered  as  minute  vegetable  cells  desUtnie  of 
nuclei.  They  are  distinguished  from  animal  oella 
by  being  able  to  derive  their  nitrogen  from 
ammonia  compounds,  and  they  differ  from  tbe 
higher  vegetable  cells  in  being  unable  to  split  isp 
carbonic  anhydride  into  its  elements,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  chlorophyll. 

Chemical  CompoHiion.  According  to  Neneki 
they  contain  about  83%  of  water,  and  100  parts 
of  the  dried  constituents  has  the  following  oo«n- 
position : 

A  nitrogenous  body      ....    84*20 

Fat 6*04 

Ash 4-72 

Undetermined  substances .    .    .      S^H 
The  nitrogenous  body  Nencki  called  mycopro* 
tein,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  carbon  62*82  parta^ 
hydrogen  7*55  parts,  nitrogen  14*75  parts,  bat  no 
sulphur  or  phosphorus.    The  constitution  of  tbe 
nitrogenous  body  appears  to  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent species.    The  cell  wall  consists  of  cellalose 
and — according  to  Nencki,  in  the  putrefaeti-ve 
bacteria — of  mycoprotein;  it  may  be  demonstrated 
by  the  action  of  iodine,  which  contracts  the  proto- 
plasmic contents  and  renders  the  cell  wall  visible. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  in  some  caaes 
homogeneous,  in  others  granular,  and,  as  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  action  of  stuning  fluids 
upon  it,  is  not  of  the  same  constitotion  indifferent 
species.    As  a  general  rule  those  stains  which  act 
most  readily  upon  nuclear  protoplasm  are  tbe  best 
for  bacteria,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.     In 
the  protoplasm  of  some  forms  starch  grannies  aie 
present,  in  others  grannies  of  sulphur.    In  the 
pigmented  bacteria  the  coloured  particles  are,  as 
a  rule,  between  the  cells,  or  at  all  events  oatside 
them,  though  in  one  or  two  species  the  colonring 
matter  is  dissolved  in  the  cell  protoplasm. 

In  several  species  there  is  formed,  either  by 
secretion  from  the  cell  or  the  swelling  up  of  the 
outer  parts  of  the  cell  wall  by  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  a  sort  of  gelatinous  envelope,  forming  a 
matrix  in  which  numbers  of  bacteria  are  embedded 
(Boogloaa). 

JForme,  Bacteria  vary  very  considerably  in  form, 

not  only  of  the  individual  cells,  but  of  the  groupings 

in  which  they  arrange  themselves  and  to  which  a 

special  terminology  has  been  applied. 

The  best  classiflcation  is  that  given  by  Cohn : 
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or 


(9)  bacilli   or  desmobaeteru,  (4) 


1.  MicneoeeM.  S.  BmOIw. 

^^(5)iptrocb0t».  There  ire  many  Tarietiei 
^y  laanUe  one  or  other  of  theee,  sach  m 
■BKOocM,  nanam^  leptothrix,  eUdothrix,  rtrepto- 

^Bw*»eea».  Bj  this  term  we  are  to  under- 
MB^  a  Bnante  aphierical  or  oroid  organism  which 
""^^^  hy  fiaaion  (achiiomycetee),  poeieMing 
»  >Pml  organa,  cilia,  &c.«  giving  them  the 
gww  of  indepiendent  motion.  Micrococci  always 
FJg«te  by  ftadon,  never  by  gemmation  or 
"ragfOrt^  formation  of  spore>.  Their  sixe 
JJJtt  eoMidermUy  from  about  (HX)06  mm.  to 
2J  ■«•  or  einen  more.  They  all  multiply  by 
■^7  dongatin^  and  then  dividrng  into  two  by 
^faiiiverse  oo&strietion  forming  a  dnmb-bell; 
■ttof  thew  diTides  again  into  two,  either  trans- 
y^  or  in  the  same  direction  as  before,  whilst 
■*j*"tste  of  division  they  may  renuun  connected 
Jjww  m  chains  (mycothrii).  In  other  cases 
"g  M^Tidnal  elements  may  become  united 
'^i'w  by  the  gelatinous  substance  before 
^^^ned,  forming  continuous  masses  (zoogloa). 
'■'N  mioni  modes  of  arrangements  are  more 
*|^  daiacteristic of  different  species.  Iniome 
■^™^bclls  divide  asain  transversely  to  form 
JS?  ^'nab-bell,  producing  a  group  of  four 
UJwe  or  8ireina-f orm).  Micrococci  are  further 
'*®  of  as  aJirobic  when  they  require  free 
2P*  'w  tWr  development  and  live  upon  the 
^^  of  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  as  anaerobic 
^  they  do  wot  require  free  oxygen  and  grow 
^^  the  depth  of  the  nourishing  material. 

««y  may  be  ^vided  according  to  their  chemi- 
^  >ad  j^ynolo«eal  function  Into :  {a)  septic, 
W  «yw«^eBic,  (tf)  cbromogenic,  and  (a)  patho- 
s^  micrococci. 

W  The  99fUe  mieroeaeei  are  micrococci  which 
J^l^/'***®'  «ptto  bacteria  wherever  there  is 
T^l^posltion  of  organic  matter  in  solids  or  fluids, 
^.exists  a  large  number  of  such  micrococci 
r^9  from  one  another  in  sise  and  mode  of 
22»w.  They  are  widely  distributed  in  the  air, 
™?«BtMaination  by  air  u  often  followed  by  the 
7J*>'*ooe  of  mierocoed.  They  also  occur  in  the 
?V  of  nan  and  animals  wheiever  there  is  dead 
^^  in  which  they  gww  well  and  oopiously 


(Kleim).    The  micrococci  of  pus  afford  a  good 
example. 

(b)  ZymogMue  mieroeecei  are  micrococci  asso* 
ciated  with  definite  chemical  processes,  (a) 
Mieroeoecus  ervts,  causing  the  ammoniacal  fer- 
mentation of  urine,  occurs  singly,  as  dumb-bells 
or  chains^  and  as  loogloaa.  (6)  The  micrococcus 
of  the  mucoid  wine  fermentation  produces 
(Asfsar)  a  peculiar  mucoid  change  in  wins  uid 
beer,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  ch^ns.  (c)  The 
microeoocns  causing  the  phosphoresoence  in  putrid 
fish  and  meat  {^fii^er)  forms  chiefiy  sooglcea 
(ieroUc). 

(c)  Ckf9atoff€me  microcQcei  (SekroUrt  Cckn), 
These  are  chancterised  by  their  power  <xf  form- 
ing pigment  of  various  colours.  Th^  grow  well 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  occur  chiefiy  as 
sooglcea;  they  differ  from  one  another  by  form- 
ing different  pigments.  The  thicker  the  layer 
the  more  marked  is  the  pigment.  The  cells  are 
spherical  (Mieroeoeems  prodmnuii  tklorUma 
fidtma)  car  ilightly  elliptical  {jL  himuf  egmetUi 
9iolaeim»i  amruMiiaeuM). 

They  grow  well  on  boiled  potato,  bread,  paste, 
and  boiled-egg  albumen.  I^ey  can  be  trans- 
planted and  iJways  produce  the  same  pigment. 
When  growing  and  kept  in  the  depth  of  a  soUd 
nourishing  material,  they  grow  as  colourless 
microooca.    They  abound  in  the  air  (JTMa). 

.^jeocoeeiis.  A  name  given  by  their  discoverer, 
Billroth,  to  certain  spherical,  oval,  or  knobbed 
masses  of  minute  micrococci,  found  in  putrid 
meat  infusion. 

^omiia  94iUriemlL  A  name  given  by  Goodsir 
to  peculiar  groups  of  four  cubioJ  cells  found  in 
the  vomit  of  some  patients.  They  are  of  a 
green  or  reddish  colour,  and  are  found  in  the 
stomach  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  health 
and  disease. 

(d)  Pathojf0nic  mierooooci.  Of  these  the 
following  are  the  most  important  t  The  micro- 
coccus of  pus,  M,  wirioUa  et  vtufeimia,  M.  srv- 
Hpslaioius,  M,  diphtheriiieus,  M,  pneumomm,  Jk. 
ffouarrkctm,  M,  homhpcU^  found  in  the  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal  of  silkworms  dead  of  the 
'  maladie  de  morts-blancs,  fiaeherU* 

BACTBBitTM.  A  name  given  by  Cohn  to  a  class 
of  minute  schizomycetes,  which  are  slightlv 
elongated  and  oval  or  short  and  cvlindrical,  with 
rounded  ends.  They  divide  by  fission  like  the 
micrococci,  elongating  and  becoming  constricted 
in  the  middle.  They  are  caiMtble  of  spontaneous 
locomotion,  being  posaeised  of  a  fiagellum  at  one  or 
both  ends  with  which  they  can  perform  active 
spinning  and  darting  movements. 

Oxygen  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  these  movements.  Bacteria  ma  v  be 
found  as  dumb-bells,  as  chains  if  they  are  m  a 
state  of  inch  rapid  division  that  they  have  not 
had  time  to  separate,  and  also  as  zooglcea. 

(▲)  S^piio  oaeteria.  BaoUHum  termo  may 
be  said  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  decomposition, 
being  the  true  saprogenous  ferment  (  Coht!) .  They 
are  invested  with  a  thick  membrane  and  are 
flagellate.  With  the  end  of  putrefaction  they 
disappear.  They  are  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed and  may  readily  be  found  in  almost  any 
sample  of  water.  A  peculiarity  of  this  organism 
IS  that  if  cultivated  on  any  of  the  various  media 
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which  are  uBed  for  the  parpote,  after  a  period 
varying  from  days  to  weeks,  the  cultares  die,  a 
fact  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
bacteria. 

Bacterium  lineola  occurs  in  stagnant  water 
where  no  distinct  putrefaction  is  going  on. 

(b)  Zymogenic  bacteria.  Two  kinds  are 
known ;  the  Bacterium  laetie,  which  sets  up  the 
lactic-acid  fermentation  in  milk,  and  Bacterium 
aceti  (Mycoderma  aceti),  the  organism  which 
causes  the  acetic-acid  fermentation  in  alcoholic 
solutions. 

(o)  Figment  bacteria.  Bacterium  xanthinum 
produces  the  yellow  colour  of  yellow  milk.  Bacte- 
rium aruffinosum  is  found  in  green  pus. 

(d)  Pathogenic,  Of  these  there  are  three 
kinds;  the  bacterium  of  Koch's  septicsemia,  of 
Davaine's  septicamia,  and  of  fowl-cholera.  Any 
detailed  description  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
but  something  will  be  said  regarding  the  last 
named  under  Poultbt,  Diseases  of. 

Baoillus  (Desmobacterium,  Cohn), 

The  following  description  of  the  general  cha- 
racters of  bacilli  is  largely  taken  from  Dr  E. 
Klein's  book, '  Micro-organisms  and  Disease.' 

Bacilli  are  cylindrical  or  rod-shaped  bacteria, 
which  are  rounded  or  square  cut  at  their  extremi- 
ties :  they  are  longer  in  proportion  to  their  thick- 
ness than  Bacterium  termo,  and  divide  by  fission, 
forming  straight,  curved,  or  zigzag  chains  of  two, 
fow,  six,  or  more  elements.  Many  species  of 
bacilli,  in  suitable  nourishing  materials,  grow  by 
repeated  division  into  longer  or  shorter  chains  of 
badllns-flUments  or  leptothrix.  These  appear 
straight,  or  wavy  and  twisted,  isoUited  or  in 
bundles;  and  though  in  fresh  condition  they 
appear  of  a  homogeneous  aspect,  when  suitably 
stained  and  prepared,  as  by  staining  with  anilin 
dyes  and  by  drying,  they  show  themselves  com- 
posed of  shorter  or  longer  cubical,  cylindrical,  or 
rod-shaped  protoplasmic  elements,  contained  in 
linear  series  within  the  general  hyaline  sheath; 
between  many  of  the  elements  is  a  nne  transverse 
septum.  The  isolated  bacilli  are  likewise  com- 
posed of  a  membrane  and  protoplasmic  contents. 
The  latter  appear  homogeneous  or  finely  granular, 
and  when  stained  with  anilin  absorb  the  dye  very 
easily,  and  retain  it  better  and  longer  than  the 
membrane.  According  to  the  stage  and  the 
rapidity  of  their  growth,  the  bacilli  vary  much  in 
length ;  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  the  single 
bacilli  and  short  chains,  but  also  in  an  eminent 
degree  with  the  elements  of  a  bacillus-filament  or 
leptothriz.  In  each  case  indeed  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  that  all  lengths  occur  from  tiie  cubical 
or  spherical  element  to  the  cylinder  or  rod.  The 
former  elongate  into  the  latter  and  then  divide. 
According  to  whether  division  occurs  in  a  short 
or  long  element,  the  daughter-elements  are  cubi- 
cal or  spherical  in  the  former,  cylindrical  or  rod- 
shaped  in  the  latter  case.  This  applies  to  single 
bacilli,  to  short  chains,  and  to  the  leptothrix 
forms. 

The  species  of  bacilli  are  very  numerous,  and 
differ  from  one  another  (1)  in  the  shape  of  the 
elements,  (2)  in  motility,  (8^  in  the  power  of 
forming  filaments  or  leptothnx,  and  particularly 
(4)  in  Use  thickness  and  length  of  the  elements. 
In  some  species  the  site  and  form  of  the  element 


is  very  variable,  and  in  many  it  is  diffieolt  to  de- 
cide whether  one  has  to  deid  with  bacilU  or  bac- 
teria ;  but  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  into  leptothxiz* 
and  particularly  their  power  of  forming  sporea*  is 
decisive,  although  neither  of  these  events  may 
happen  owing  to  peculiar  conditions. 

Some  baciUi,  e.g,  the  common  hay  bacillns*  are 
possessed  of  a  flagellum  at  one  end,  and  are  there- 
fore endowed  with  the  power  of  locomotion;  otber 
species,  e.g,  th^  anthrax  bacillus,  are  withoot 
such  power.  But  even  in  the  first  case  the  power 
of  locomotion  is  possessed  by  the  bacilli  only  when 
single  or  in  short  chains,  not  by  the  longer  chaina 
or  leptothrix. 

Some  bacilli  are  not  capable  of  forming  lepto- 
thrix filaments,  whilst  others  possess  it  to  an 
eminent  degree,  e.g,  hay  bacillus,  anthrax  ba- 
cillus, and  the  bacillus  of  malignant  cedema; 
others,  such  as  Bacillue  amglobacter,  the  bacilliia 
of  leprosy  and  of  tubercle,  do  not  form  leptothrix 
filaments. 

As  to  variations  in  size,  Bacillue  amglohaei^r^ 
and  some  forms  occurring  in  ordinary  putrefiac- 
tion,  are  many  times  as  thick  as  others,  such  aa 
the  hay  bacillus,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  Ac. 

Many  bacilli  and  bacillus  filaments,  e.g,  hay 
bacillus  and  anthrax  bacillus,  degenerate  on 
growing  old,  the  protoplasmic  elements  beoomin^ 
granulur  and  breaking  down  altogether  into 
dibrie. 

Another  mode  of  deg^eration  consists  in  the 
elements  and  the  sheath  curling  up  and  swelling 
up,  and  ultimately  breaking  down  into  dSbrie, 

Bacilli  are  killed  by  drying,  but.  they  must  be 
dried  in  thin  layers  for  the  process  to  succeed. 
At  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  they  are  in* 
variably  killed,  but  not  their  eporee,  Biven  heat- 
ing them  for  several  hours  at  a  temperature  above 
55^  C.  or  60''  C.  kills  them.  Freezing  kills  them, 
but  not  their  spores.  Carbolic  add,  oorroaiTe 
sublimate,  thymol,  &c.,  kill  them. 

The  power  of  forming  spores  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  in  the  life-history  of  bacilli. 
These  spores  are  generally  oval  when  fully  de- 
veloped, spherical  when  immature;  they  are 
always  of  a  bright  glistening  appearance,  and 
take  dyes  either  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all ;  they 
are  generally  a  little  thicker  than  the  bacilli 
within  which  they  are  developed.  Their  forma- 
tion alwavs  takes  place  in  this  way;  in  one  or 
other  of  the  elementary  cubical,  spherical,  or  rod* 
like  masses  of  protoplasm,  there  appears  a  bright 
dot;  this  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  proto» 
plasm  until  in  its  fullv  developed  state  it  has  an 
oval  shape.  The  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  an 
element  is  not  consumed  in  the  process,  a  small 
trace  always  remaining  unused  at  one  or  both 
ends.  The  sheath  enlarges,  and  the  bacillus  looka 
much  thickened ;  then  the  sheath  breaks,  and  the 
spore  with  the  remnant  of  protoplasm  becoaoce 
free.  Soon  this  remnant  disappears,  if  it  had  not 
disappeared  while  the  spore  was  still  contained 
within  the  sheath,  and  now  the  spore  is  free. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  spoce 
may  be  formed  in  each  elementary  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, or  it  may  be  only  in  a  small  number.  In 
the  first  case,  a  consecutive  series  of  spores  is 
present  in  the  bacilli;  two  spores  if  the  bacillae 
be  composed  of  two  elementary  cells;  foor  in  a 
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cUb  cf  four  dfluenteiy  eelli,  or  a  ▼ast  iromber 
ia  I  bptotbrix.  In  Uie  aeoood  CMe»  a  baeOlot 
mqwad  of  two  or  four  elementary  cells  may 
ocBtuD  only  one  spore  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle, 
«  au  It  «ch  end,  or  two  together  in  the  middle ; 
a  &  hfiiotlaiz  ^ores  are  seen  only  at  compara- 
tir^  long  interrala. 

1b  lOBe  eaMi  thii  spore  formation  closes  the 
Efe4Bitoi7of  the  hadlliis,  hat  this  ia  not  always 
tb  eae;  in  some  forms  spore  formation  only 
mm  wfacB  tiiere  is  an  ample  supply  of  oxygen 
(fcy  hdlha,  anthxaz  haeillns).  These  spores 
np>Bnt>  M  it  were,  the  seeds  of  the  hadlli,  and 
iftcyMeof  retuning  thehr  Titality  onder  ordi- 
my  dreiBstanoes  for  ▼eiy  long  periods,  and  it 
»^fawyh  the  spores  chiefly  that  the  particaUr 
ajprnoB  b  disseminated  through  the  air.  As 
befoe  nid,  boiling  wiU  kiU  the  bacilli,  bat  the 
■9«»  win  in  somes  eases  resist  so  well  that  their 
^a^mHtm  u  not  assored  by  less  than  half  an 
wi  ezposme  to  boiling  water.  On  this  fact 
«|ndi  a  Tety  common  plan  of  presenring  varioos 
aticinof  font, ftc  Bat  in  order  to  make  sore 
tbtiO  badUi  have  been  destroyed  it  is  well  to 
^■^^  process  more  than  once;  in  this  way 
■e  V"*  which  hare  not  been  destroyed  by  the 
fatboiBag  genninate,  and  before  the  resnlting 
v^Bia  bave  time  to  prodooe  a  fresh  batch  <S 
tftm  tbey  are  killed  by  the  second.  For  re- 
""^  Puposes  this  boiling  process  is  frequently 
'■Pelted  teveral  times  in  order  to  make  qmte  sore 
»"n hsYs  been  destroyed. 
^H»tia>  each  as  carbotic  acid  (5%  to 
l^),it(oiig  solotioQs  of  phenyl-propionic  acid 
«  plniyl-acetic  add,  comsiye  snblimate 
(1:900,000,  Koek),  does  not  kill  tbem,  thongh 
■eipares  were  kept  in  these  fluids  for  twenty- 
•wboQis. 

Pne  teiebene^  phenol  (10% ),  corrosiire  sub- 
2?^l%)»  does  not  kill  the  spores  of  BaeUlus 
■"•"■w.  This  great  power  of  resistance  in  the 
IPOKBi  ii  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  each  spore 
» ttreloped  in  a  doable  sheath,  an  internal  pro- 
T^J^  *  ^*5  naturo,  and  an  external  probably 

•  wlBJoae.  This  proper^  can  be  taken  advan- 
yoftoiepagate  bacilli  from  bacteria  and  mi- 
f»»cei,  which  have  not  the  power  to  resist  boil- 
'^viter. 

W  &p«fc  haeilU. 

^>»Ust  9ubiiU0,  the  hay  bacillus,  is  very  com- 
w*  Mid  widely  distributed ;  it  occurs  in  almost 
''^  organic  substance  rich  in  nitrogenous  oom- 
PovMi  which  U  left  exposed  to  the  air  to  deoom- 
F^  If  an  infusion  of  hay  be  made  and  set  aside 

•  •  warn  pUce  for  a  few  hours,  covered  with  a 

£?•  P^te,  it  will  be  found  to  be  swarming  with 

«M  bacfflna;  it  will  grow  equaUy  well  in  any 

■|*l  wntaining  the  necessary  nitrogenous  com- 
pnmdt. 

y^***^  Mpticut  occurs  in  earth,  in  putrid 
W  «id  in  many  putrid  albuminous  fluids.  It 
"»oo-aiotile,  and  la  capable  of  forming  leptothrix. 
™»e  ire  various  species,  all  anaftrobic,  but  they 
JJJ^iwt  grow  in  a  fluid  containing  micrococci, 
^**f«jw  Urmo,  or  BaeiUms  iubtilU. 

S)  ^mogewie  haeilU. 
^en  is  one  species  definitely  known,  namely, 
^  Aietf/af   hitfyrumt   (Bacillmi  amylohacter, 
^^^'^l^^MMl  hmitnritmm.  I^rmsmi  hutyritmm.  P^. 


tear).  This  bacillus  has  the  same  morphological 
charaeters  as  regards  length  and  thickness  of  the 
rods,  power  to  form  leptothrix,  and  as  regards 
motility,  as  the  Baeillm  iuktilis,  it  forms  zoogloea 
and  is  anaerobic. 

(«)  Figwtmi  baeillL 

BaeillmM  ruber,  found  in  boiled  rice  {Baeillmt 
tymmfomu,  Neelsen),  causes  the  blue  colour  of 
milk  after  the  milk  has  become  acid. 

(<Q  Patkogeuie  bacilli. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  bacilli  of 
septicmnia,  glanders,  swine  plague,  malignant 
oadema,  anthrax,  tuberole. 

The  remaining  forms  of  minute  organisms 
which  require  mention  are  the  YiBSiosxa  and 
Spibilla.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  varieties, 
V.  ru^la  and  F.  eerpetu.  They  consist  of  rods 
about  0'008  mm.  to  0*016  mm.  in  length,  and 
curyed  either  like  a  C  or  an  8.  They  are  single 
or  form  chains  of  two.  Their  protoplasm  is 
always  slightly  granular.  They  are  round  in 
putrefying  organic  aubstancea,  and  often  form 
oontinuoua  maaaea,  the  individuals  interlacing  in 
all  directions  (Klein). 

SpiBOBAOTBBirM  (Spirillum). 

Spirilla  are  filaments  of  a  spiral  shape,  motile, 
and  owing  to  their  shape  follow  a  spiral  course 
when  moving. 

Septic  spirilla  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  putre- 
fying organic  substances.  The  spirillum  found  in 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  these,  of  which 
there  are  several  forms. 

The  most  important  of  the  spirilla  is  that  found 
in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  relapsing 
fever;  they  are  found  in  the  greatest  numben 
when  the  fever  is  at  its  height,  gradually  diaap- 
pearing  aa  the  fever  diminiahes  to  return  with  the 
next  attack. 

Bacteria,  XelatloB  of,  to  Disease.  The  "germ 
theory  of  diaease,''  if  univeraally  applied,  would 
account  for  all  diaeaaea  aa  the  reault  or  the  action 
of  aome  minute  organiam  upon  the  tiaauea  and 
atructurea  of  the  animal  body. 

Stated  very  briefly,  it  amounta  to  thia — that  a 
particular  micro-organiam,  being  introduced  into 
the  animal  body,  will  aet  up  a  train  of  aymptoma 
of  a  definite  character — in  fact  a  diaeaae,  and 
that  the  aame  organiam  will  always,  under  the 
aame  conditiona,  aet  up  the  aame  train  of  aym- 
ptoma— that  ia  to  aay,  the  organiam  and  the 
aymptoma  are  in  the  relation  of  cauae  and  effect. 
Aaauming  thia  theory  to  be  true,  and  that  in  any 
given  case  the  organum  haa  been  iaolated  and  ita 
life  proceaaea  carefully  atndied,  it  ia  conceivable 
that  meana  may  be  found,  either  to  prevent  ita 
entnr  into  the  animal  body,  or,  being  there,  to 
oomoat  ita  effecta  upon  it  by  aetting  up  conditiona 
which  will  interfere  with  or  altogether  prevent 
ita  development  and  the  reaulta  which  are  aup- 
poaed  to  flow  from  it  It  ia  obvious  that  such  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  disease  gives  great  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  stamp  out  certain 
diaeases,  at  all  eventa  by  destroying  the  con- 
ditiona under  which  the  organiama  which  cauae 
them,  live  and  multiply :  in  fact,  that  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  instead  of  its  cure  would  become 
the  function  of  the  physician. 

The  researches  of  Cohn,  Koch,  Pftsteur,  and 
I  others  on   the  disease  known  as  splenic  fever 
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dearly  pointed  to  an  organism  as  the  cause,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  assert  as  the  result  of  these 
researches  that,  if  a  small  quantity  of  a  fluid  in 
which  this  bacillus,  the  BaciUiu  anthraoU,  is 
growing,  and  that  only,  be  injected  into  an  animal, 
that  animal  will  exhibit  a  train  of  symptoms 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease  known  as 
fplenic  fever,  and  which  undoubtedly  is  such 
(see  AiTTHBAz).  In  this  particular  case  the 
careful  study  of  the  life  processes  of  the  bacillus, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  animals  and  man  have  become  affected  by 
the  disease,  have  enabled  us  to  do  much  to  prevent 
it  by  destroying  the  conditions  which  favoured 
the  growth  of  the  bacillus  in  the  soil,  by  carefully 
isolating  cattle  which  have  been  pastured  on 
infected  land,  and  so  preventing  the  carriage  of 
the  organism  from  one  place  to  another;  and 
lastly,  by  subjecting  the  wool  which  was  the 
medium  by  wbach  the  infection  was  conveyed  to 
human  bemgs  to  suitable  processes  the  workmen 
are  protect^  against  the  ImciUus,  and  a  large 
amount  of  disease  and  suffering  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented. Whether  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  a 
micro-organism  be  consid^^  proven  or  not,  the 
the  benefit  which  has  followed  on  the  adoption  of 
those  measures  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  this  particular  bacillus  is  such 
that  it  has  formed  the  basis  of  special  legislation, 
and«  so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  we 
must  consider  the  origin  of  splenic  fever  in  an 
ormnism  as  practically  proved. 

Taking  now  a  hypothetical  case,  and  assuming 
that  a  certain  organism  is  found  invariably  to 
accompany  a  certain  train  of  symptoms,  it  is 
perhaps  not  unnatural  to  connect  the  organism 
and  the  symptoms  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  It  will  be  well  here  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  Koch  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  required 
to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  Dr  Klein,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  work  'Micro-organisms  and 
Disease,'  states  it  as  follows:  "In  no  instance 
can  it  be  said  to  have  been  tiUiafaetorily  proved 
that  a  parUcular  infectious  disease  is  due  to  a 
particular  micro-organism  if  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  remains  unfulfilled : — (1)  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  micro-organism  in 
question  be  present  either  in  the  blood  or  the 
diseased  tissues  of  the  man  or  of  an  animal 
suffering  from  the  disease.  In  this  respect  great 
differences  exist,  for  in  some  infectious  diseases 
the  micro-organisms,  although  present  in  the 
diseased  tissues,  are  not  present  in  the  blood; 
while  in  others  they  are  present  in  large  numbers 
in  the  blood  only,  or  in  the  lymphatics  only. 
(2)  It  b  necessary  to  take  these  organisms  from 
their  nidus,  from  the  blood  or  the  tissues  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  cultivate  them  artificially  in 
suitable  media,  t. «.  outside  the  animal  body,  but 
by  such  methods  as  to  exclude  the  accidental 
introduction  into  these  media  of  other  micro- 
organisms ;  to  g^  on  cultivating  them  for  several 
successive  generations,  in  order  to  obtain  them 
free  from  every  kind  of  matter  derived  from  the 
animal  body  from  which  they  have  been  taken  in 
the  first  instance.  (8)  After  having  thus  cul- 
tivated the  micro-organisms  for  several  successive 
^fenerations,  it  is  necessary  to  re-introduce  them 
into  the  body  of  a  healthy  animal  susceptible  to 


the  disease,  and  in  this  way  to  show  that  this 
animal  becomes  affected  with  the  same  diooMwe 
as  the  one  from  which  the  organisms  were  on* 
ginally  derived.  (4)  And,  fioaUy,  it  is  neoesastfy 
that  in  this  so  affected  animal  the  same  ndcso* 
organisms  should  again  be  found.  Aiiarticiilar 
micro-organism  may  probably  be  the  cause  of  a 
particular  disease,  but  that  really  and  nnmiatailc- 
ably  it  is  so  can  only  be  inferred  with  certainty 
when  every  one  of  these  desiderata  has  been 
satisfied." 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  to  be  surmounted 
when  the  conditions  stated  above  have  beea  si^p* 
parently  satisfied,  whidi  opens  up  a  wide  field  for 
speculation.    It  does  not  altogether  follow  be- 
cause an  animal  can  be  infected  at  one  time  and 
in  a  particular  manner  that  it  can  be  infected  at 
another;  nor  is  the  converse  always  true  tltat» 
because  under  certain  conditions  the  animal  £ai2e 
to  become  infected,  it  is  immune  from  that  par* 
ticular  disease.     Nor   is    this   all;  it   is    ▼eiy 
difficult  to  understend  why  the  pathogenic  orga- 
nisms are  able  to  resist  the  des^ctive  action  of 
the   healthy  tissues  whilst  the  non-pathogenio 
organisms  are  unable  to  do  so.    Again,  the  J3a- 
oiUiu  anthraeii  will  multiply  in  man  and  in  tlie 
herbivore,  and  prodacethe  well-known  phenomena 
of  the  disease,  whereas  it  is  not  capable  of  doin^ 
so  in  the  pig ;  yet,  so  far  as  artificial  cultivations 
outside  the  body  are  concerned,  it  is  of  no  oon* 
sequence  whether  the  animal  bioth  in  which  th^ 
are  grown  be  made  from  the  fiesh  of  one  animal 
or  another.      We  are  therefore  driven   to   the 
conclusion  that  there  is  some  essential  differenoe 
between  the  Uvit^  tissues  of  these  animala  which 
gives  immunitv  to  one  and  renders  another  spec^ee 
susceptible.    We  may  suppose  that  the  tiasnee  of 
some  animals  produce  some  chemical  substance 
which  renders  the  development  of  certain  orga- 
nisms difficult  if  not  impossible,  and  that  in  thle 
way  those  animals  are   protected  against^  the 
attacks  of  the  organism  in  question.    Hereditary 
susceptibility  to  certain  diseases  in  man  mav  be 
explained   on   this  hypothesis,  and,  instead    of 
supposing  the  organism  to  be  handed  down  from 
parent  to  child,  we  may  conceive  a  congeoitsd 
absence  of  the  power  of  producing  the  material 
which  would  render  the  production  of  the  disease 
difficult  or  impossible.    Though  the  acoeptanoo 
of  this  hypothesis  does  not  necessarily  exdode 
the  direct  transmission  of  the  specific  organiem« 
we  have  yet  to  face  another  most  important  and 
as  yet  unanswered  question:  Do  the  organiama 
themselves  cause  the  disease,  or  is  it  the  result  of 
the  action  of  substances  produced  by  them  npoa 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  affected  animal? 
At  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be  of  Uttle  con* 
sequence  how  the  result  is  brought  about  provided 
it  be  distinctly  traceable  to  the  operation  of  a 
specific  organism,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
preventive  medicine  the  question  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance.    The  exact  cause  of  death, 
for  example,  in  anthrax  is  not  certain;  some 
authorities  hold  that  the  bacilli  by  reason   of 
their  enormous  numbers  consume  the  oxygm  of 
the  blood,  which  Is  necessary  for  their  growth 
and  development,  and  that  the  true  cause   of 
death  is  asphyxia;  unfortunatelv  for  this  theory 
animals  have  been  known  to  die  with  all  the 
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ijB|ituui  of  uitlirmx  potioiiing  after  inocnlationy 
■■d  it  hat  required  conaiderable  care  to  diaeoTer 
the  hKtDi  in  the  blood  after  death.  In  theee 
OMB  the  eaaie  of  deaUi  mart  have  been  tome 
eheancd  alteratiaa  ptodnoed  in  the  Uood  and 
tMBi  other  than  the  mere  ahetnetkm  of  the 
ajsen  tar  the  maintenanee  of  the  barilli. 
CfsM^fiBf  this  qneafcion  ii  another  whieh  will  be 
itwniiil  onder  noKimH.  It  will  be  raffieient 
bne  to  «j  that  the  direct  connexion  between  an 
ugHiiwi  and  a  specific  diieeie  hao  been  proved 
IB  let  a  rvj  tew  eaeei;  and  while  it  most  be 
ickaiM  lodged  that  there  it  gnat  probabiHtj  of 
the  euHtion  of  disease  1^  organitmt,  it  most  be 
iLUHuubered  that  the  proof  is  exeeecBngly  difflcolt, 
ad  that  it  to  a  large  extent  inTolvet  the  con* 
adfntion  of  complex  chemical  phenomena  oecnrw 
BBf  in  tint  tiseaes  of  the  animal  body  on  which 
«r  isfonBatioB  ia  so  exceedingly  limited  that  it 
BU  he  hardly  said  to  exist  at  aU.  The  abscdnte 
jwth  or  otherwise  of  the  hypothetit  does  not 
aieifcr^  howerer,  with  its  practical  ralne,  and 
the  reeoltB  whidi  hare  flowed  from  its  acceptance 
hne  heen  of  the  Tery  greatett  benefit  to  manJdnd. 

BUrOB  (bXf^r).  S^.  Mb'zjm,  L.; 
B^UBiiF,  Pr.;  Dachs,  Oer.  The  Urtms  mdlu, 
Um^  one  of  ikm  plaattgrade  camiTora,  a  bor- 
im^  uoctnrual  animal,  oommon  in  Europe, 
Am,  tad  Korth  America.  Since  the  extirpation 
tf  the  hear,  the  badger  Is  the  tole  repretentatire 
of  the  nnine  Sami^  in  onr  indigenons  soologr. 
hilHUMti  are  "noctomal,  inoffeniiTe,  and  tloth- 
fol;  iti  (bod  eonnsts  of  roots,  earth-nntt,  froitt, 
tihe  eggs  of  birds,  inaects,  reptilet,  and  the  tmaller 
IVHnpedt ;  its  noxiont  qnalitiet  are  conteqnently 
fcv  tad  of  sHg^ht  moment,  and  by  no  meant 
JB^ifr  the  exterminating  war  nnintermittently 
nfed  against  it"  {Bntmde),  Its  ''mntcnlar 
<R&gth  is  great,  its  bite  proTerUally  powerful ; 
ad  t  dog  moat  be  trained  and  encouraged  to 
atcr  wiIlLigly  into  combat"  irith  it  {id,). 

Cbr,  4«.  The  fleth  of  the  badger  it  priied  at 
M;  tiie  akin  need  for  pistol  furniture ;  the  hair 
nde  mto  bmshes.  The  American  badger  it 
BBBBoiiIy  called  the  esouvB-Hoa.  The  Cape 
tiidgcr  produces  HTBACiTnc  (which  ms). 

USrWn  (-e^hn).  [Fr.]  8yn,  Bao'iav, 
B.*iiiD.    star-anise  teed. 

lUTaoV  (bK-dSzh'^ne;  bHd'-e-xhttnt  or 
bMlj'ifai{ — Smart).  Among  operativet  and 
■'w,  lay  cement  uted  to  fill  up  holes  and  to 
<^  defectt  in  their  work.  Among  ttatuariet,  a 
iBiztaie  of  plaster  and  freettone  it  commonly 
^ad  for  this  porpoae ;  among  joinert  and  car- 
Pcoter^  a  mixture  of  lawdutt  and  glue,  or  of 
^'^^^ting  and  glue;  and  among  coopera,  one  of 
^•Dov  and  cl^Ik.  The  name  ii  alto  given  to  a 
"JOQe-ODloured  mixture  uted  for  the  frontt  of 
^^^,  and  aaid  to  be  competed  of  wood-dutt  and 
™*>  •liked  together,  atone  powder,  and  a  little 
Mhre,  timber,  or  tieona ;  the  whole  being  mixed 
^  with  weak  alum  water  to  the  oontietence  of 
I*^t,  and  laid  on  in  dry  weather. 

UKb  [Nat.]  ^a.  Ivdian  bail,  B«l»; 
°^  B.  nKnicirs,  Bb'la,  B.  ih'dioa,  L.  The 
5^  Mofflielof,  Correa  {Cratdna  m.,  Linn.) ;  one 
« the  Anrantiacea  (DC.) .  Dried  half  .ripe  fruit 
^ported  from  the  Batt  Indiet,  under  the  name 
^  Ixniv  BASXto    Artringent  and  refrigerant ; 


highly  extolled  In  chronic  dytentety,  dhurrhoBa, 
BngHth  diolera,  and  rehuationt  genraally.  It  is 
alto  uted  in  bilioot  fevers,  hypochondriasit, 
melancholia,  Ac  Boot-bark,  item-bark,  and  ex- 
pretted  juice  of  the  leavet,  particnhurly  the  fint, 
also  uted  in  the  tame  eates  in  India.  BIpe  fruit 
fragrant  and  deHdoot ;  uted,  in  the  East  Indies, 
as  a  warm  cathartic,  and  regarded  as  a  certain 
care  Ibr  habltnal  oortivenest.  Mucut  of  the  teeds 
uted  by  paintert  at  tize ;  alto  at  a  cement.  Un- 
ripe frnit  uted  to  dye  yelkm.  It  it  generally  ad- 
ministered  under  the  form  of  Dioooiiov  or 

LIQiriD  BXTBACT  (which  «m). 

Waring  givet  the  following  eantion  at  to  pur- 
chating  baet  in  India : 

**  In  baaaar  tpecimens,  the  wood-apple  (fn^  of 
the  Fenmia  Oepkamtum)  it  often  tubttltuted  for 
baeL  Though  they  bear  a  close  retembhuice  ex- 
t«nally,  they  can  easily  be  dittinguithed  by 
opening  them.  In  the  true  bad  there  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  pnlp  a  number  of  edit,  fVom  five  to 
eighteen,  each  containing  one  or  more  teedt  and 
glutinottt  mncnt,  whlltt  in  the  wood-aople  there 
are  no  cellt,  and  the  enda  are  embedded  in  the 
pulp." 

BAftASar  (-gibO.  [Fr.]  The  drr  refuse 
ttalkt  of  the  tugar  cane  at  they  leave  ue  emth* 
ing-mill.  Uted  at  fuel  in  the  colonial  tugar- 
houtet. 

BAO01BO.  The  cloth  or  materialt  of  which 
bagt  or  tackt  are  made.  In  agrieuUwrt,  appli«d 
to  a  method  of  reaping  com  by  a  chopping,  in- 
ttead  of  a  drawing  cut.    See  Bats. 

BAHIA  POWDBB.    See  Ababoba« 

BAUr-MABIB.  [Fr.l  In  old  ehemiiify,  a 
water-bath;  alto^  tometlmet,  a  tand-bath.  In 
eoohtrfft  a  thallow  veetel  containing  heated  water, 
in  which  taucepant,  Ac,  are  placed,  when  it  it 
necettary  either  to  make  them  hot,  or  to  keep 
them  to  without  allowing  them  to  boiL  It  is 
extremely  uteful  In  maJdng  tancet,  warming 
toupt  and  tmall  dithet,  and  when  dinnera  are 
delaved  after  they  are  ready  to  be  terved. 

The  bain-marie,  at  ntually  tupplied  with  lets  of 
cooking  utentilt,  It  a  tomewhat  oottlv  appliance 
of  tinned  copper.  A  very  excellent  tubstitute  for 
it  can  be  made  by  totting  an  earthenware  veetel, 
jar,  or  jug,  covered  or  not,  at  the  oate  reqnlret,  in 
an  ordinary  aaucepan,  and  pouring  water  into  the 
latter  until  it  it  a  little  more  than  half  full.  If 
it  it  necettary  to  heat  the  water  to  boiling.  It  Is 
well  to  place  a  ditholoth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
aaucepan,  to  prevent  the  earthen  veetel  touching 
the  metal.  Tbit  device  it  very  uteful  in  the  pre- 
paration of  foodt  which  are  liable  to  ttick  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  and  burn.  See  Bath  Watbb, 
Bath  Oil,  Ac. 

BA'^KIBO  (bike'-).  8$%,  AonoK  vm  ovni 
AU  louB,  Fr.  The  procett  of  cooking,  or  of  heat- 
ing, drying,  and  hardening  any  tnbttance  In  an 
oven  or  kiln,  or  by  the  rayi  of  the  tun;  the  art  or 
trade  of  a  bakei{;  alto  technically,  a  batch  or 
ovenful,  or  the  quantity  baked  at  once  («- 
foubkAb,  Fr.). 

In  cookery,  baking  it,  perhapt,  of  all  othert, 
the  cheapett,  mott  convenient,  and  bett  way  of 
dretting  dinnera  for  tmall  famOiet,  where  a  good 
domettio  oven  it  at  hand.  Though  the  flavour  of 
baked  meat  it  generally  coneidered  barely  equal 
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to  tiai  of  ths  BUDS  pitti  Toaited,  thera  ue  BMne 
j<nnta  and  diihea  to  vhicli  it  appwu*  particnlu'lT 
tniCable.    The  difference  in  flavour  between  bftkeo 

■od  roMted  meat  is  very  largely,  if  not  entiTely, 
due  to  the  want  or  ventilation  of  the  oven. 
Uinnte  tracee  of  veiy  oHeneiTe  compounda  which 
result  from  the  decompoaition  of  fat  hj  beat  being 
the  caiue,  the  greateit  poaiible  care  abonld  )3e 
taken  to  keep  the  sidea  and  shelve*  of  the  oven 
icTupalonsly  clean,  and  to  bake  iu  pans  of  >uch 
depth  that  no  spilling  or  bailing  over  of  gravy  or 
fat  can  occur;  in  this  way  baked  meat  can  be 
made  practically  eqoal  to  roaat,  and  at  much  leas 
eipensa  for  fire,  eapecially  in  a  close  range. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  legs  and  l<Hni  of 
pork,  le^  and  shoulders  of  mnttou,  fillets  of  veal, 
Ac.  A  baked  pig,  it  it  has  been  occasionally 
baated,  and  the  heat  has  not  been  too  great,  eata 
equal  to  a  roast  one.  Qeese  and  ducks  treated  in 
the  same  way  are  also  eicellent.  A  baked  hare 
which  has  been  basted  with  raw  milk  and  butter 
also  eats  well ;  and  so  do  various  pieces  of  beef, 
especiaUy  the  buttock.  Cooks  tell  us  that  tbU 
last  should  be  sprinkled  with  a  little  salt  for  a 
day  or  two  before  dreaung  it,  and  after  being 
washed  is  preferably  baked,  along  with  abont  a 
pint  of  water,  in  a  glazed  earthen  pan  tied  over 
with  writing  paper,  'three  or  four  times  thick." 
A  baked  ham  is  said  to  be  preferable  to  a  boiled 
one — to  be  tenderer,  foUer  of  gravy,  and  finer 
flavoured.  It  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  about 
an  hear,  wiped  dry,  and  covered  with  a  coarse 
thin  paste  or  batter.  Ordinary  diihee  require 
similar  treatment  in  baking  to  that  given  Uiem 
irhen  roaated. 

For  domeatdc  oie,  where  the  kitchen-rauge  does 
not  inolnde  a  really  good  oven,  the  portable 
articles  known  as  a  '  Dutch  oven'  and  an  '  Ameri- 
can oveo,'  form  an  excellent  mhstitute,  admirably 
adapted  for  small  iointa,  poultry,  Ac,  all  of 
which,  when  these  ntensils  are  skilfoUy  employed, 
possess  a  dehcac;  and  flavour  folly  eqoal  to  tbe 
same  when  roasted ;  whilst  not  more  than  one  half 
the  Are  is  required  for  the  pnrpose.  According  to 
Uiaa  Acton  Uiay  also  "  answer  eicellently  for  deli- 
cate  sweet  puddings,  and  for  cakes."  See  Bbiad, 
Caxms,  RoABTnra,  kc. 
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BaUiig  Pow'dat.  Tartaric  add,  8  oi.  ;  falc«a 
bonate  of  sodinm,  10  ox. ;  rioe  flour,  13  os.  a: 
to   be  thoionghlj  dried   before    mixingf.  8e 

FowriBS. 

Baking  Powder,  Borwiek'i  Qvman,  ia  &d  mrti 
ficial  fermentation  powder,  oomponaded  «riti 
coarse  maixe-floor  (Qadiia), 

Baking  Powder,  Goodall's,  is  a  eompoaud  of  : 
parts  of  rice  floor  with  1  part  of  a  mixture  trt  tarte 
ric  add  and  tucarbonste  of  sodinm  (JT.  Boacham) 

Baking  Powder  or  Teaat  Powdar,  Px'of— w 
Horarord'i  (Cambridge,  U.S.).  This  is  a  powdai 
>applied  in  two  packets.     *"'  -   -    - 

idd  phosphate  of  Um 
with  a  certain  quanti^ 
bicarbonate  of  sodinm,  with  a  little  chloride  od 

BAL'ASCE,  As  in  the  processes  of  grkTi 
analysis  the  chemist  has  to  determine  the  « 
of  the  different  aubstances  employed,  a 
found,  it  will  be  self-evident  tJukt— for  hia  rMnlta 
to  he  trustworthy — tbe  balance  which  he  mnpkiya 
must  be  perfectly  accurate  and  r«iliable. 


form  of  chemical  balance. 

The  apparatus  cooiiets  of  a  perforated  braaa 
beam  (a  a),  turning  roaod  a  horiiontal  ari>  mid- 
way between  its  extremities.  This  axis  ia  m,  tri' 
angnhir  knife-edge  of  agate  (c),  which  rosta  apoo 
a  horiiontal  agate  plane  attached  to  the  apt^bt 
brass  pillar.  To  each  eod  of  the  beam  Ugbt  braaa 
pans  (b  b)  are  hung,  each  pan  being  aupended  by 
an  agate  plane  npon  an  agate  knife-ed^  Bx«d  on 
the  end  of  tbe  bmm  at  (s  b).  This  anaugeinant 
is  neceaiary,  in  order  to  reduco  as  moch  a*  poarible 
the  friction  of  the  edges  on  their  supporta,  wbid 
friction,  if  unchecked,  wonid  seriously  impair  tha 
■ensibiiity  of  the  balance. 

Jn  order  to  prevent  the  agate  edges  from  being 
worn  away  by  constantly  rubbing  on  the  agste 

Elans,  the  beam  and  the  ends  (d  d)  are  aapported 
y  the  brass  arm  (■  ■),  when  the  balance  ia  not  in 
ose,  BO  that  the  agate  surfaces  are  not  in  contact. 
The  beam  and  pans  are  released,  when  required, 
by  turning  the  handle  (f).  The  movement  of  the 
toasB  arm  (■  ■)  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  rod 
__  descending  tbroagh  the   upright  braM 

'  pillar,  and  resting  on  a  simple  eccentric, 
which  can  be  tunied  by  the  handle  (r) 
so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the  baun.  llie 
subatanoe  to  be  weighed  (contained  in 
a  stoppered  tube,  watch  glass,  Ac.)  Is 
placed  in  one  of  the  pans,  and  weights 
added  one  by  one  to  the  other,  onlil 
the  beam  is  in  equilibrium ;  this  is  as- 
certuned  by  tbe  long  pointer  (a)  osdl- 
lating  to  an  equal  distance  on  each  aide 
of  the  central  mark  or  index,  the  latter 
being  subdivided  into  equal  spacea,  so 
that  the  extent  of  the  osdllationa  can  be 
measured.  A  spirit  level  is  also  a  ne- 
cessary append^e  to  the  instrument, 
since  it  enable*  the  operate  to  place 
the  beam  exactly  horixontaL 

The  beam  of   every   good    chemical 


placing   very  n^nta    wogbta  od  t 
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U  enables  the  operator  to  weigh  the 
■iDigiiiiDae  and  its  fractkni  bj  mupending  a 
ABtigruoBe  rider  or  book  on  or  between  the  in* 
fiottd  points  of  the  gradoated  beam.  A  rider 
VBfkiiyoBeeentignmnie  ((H>1  grm.),  plaoedata 
pent  aaedj  midwmj  along  t^  beam, 
wiH  bdaace  a  weight  of  0-006  grm.  in 
tke  ofpoate  pan;  if  placed  at  a  dia- 
ten  from  the  aads  of  one  tenth  the 
iBpk  of  the  benoB,  it  will  balance  a 
*i^  of  Oi)01  grm.  Or,  generallj, 
Oe  weight  indieated  bj  the  rider  is 
StKthf  proportioBal  to  its  distance  from 
Ae  tiii.  The  annexed  engraTing  shows  the  form 
d  lidor  osed ;  it  is  made  of  either  fine  gold  or 
■(■■iaimn  wire. 

IW  Uaaoe  is  endoeed  in  a  glaas  case,  which 
fBna  Dot  onl^  to  protect  it  from  dost,  but  also 
tIbvB  the  weighing  to  be  carried  on  nnaffected 
^  tke  sir  ontode,  in  which  the  prevalence  of 
teghtspioTes  a  eooroe  of  considerable  annoj- 
attto  the  operator.  The  front  of  the  scale  case 
gBn^Qy  consists  of  three  parts,  tIz.  a  fixed 
fioitre  piece  and  two  lateral  frames  or  doors,  all 
«|  eoone  of  glass.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
iir  iQiide  the  balance  caie  should  be  perfectly 
irj,  mace  a  hnmid  atmosphere  would  not  only 
<iKtthe  weight  of  many  hygroscofMC  substances 
«ba  pisoed  in  the  pans,  bat  would  lihewiM  be 
fiitie  to  attack  the  instrument  itself.  To  guard 
tgsutUiese  contingencies,  a  small  shallow  vessel, 
f-y.  Sdystatlising  basin,  contuuing  freshly  burnt 
fine  or  diloride  of  calcium  in  stnsU  pieces,  or  (in 
4«Ut  of  these)  a  Uttle  oU  of  vitriol,  should  be 
^9t  is  the  case.  The  instrument  must  also,  of 
JBBse,  be  kept  in  a  separate  room,  away  from  the 
niies  of  the  laboratory.  A  balance  capable  of 
*cigluog  70  or  80  grms.  in  each  scale  will  be 
wd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  most  chemists. 
^Miius  saysy  "  The  aocubact  of  a  balance 
^^snds  upon  the  following  conditions : 

*•'  The  fnlcmm  must  be  placed  above  the 
"■kre  of  gravity  of  the  besm. 

"h.  The  snspension  points  of  the  scales  must 
»  on  sn  exsct  level  with  the  fulcrum. 
,  "«.  The  beam  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
™xible  to  bear  without  bending  the  greatest 
*^t  that  the  construction  of  the  balance  ad- 
■its  of. 

"i.  The  arms  of  the  balance  must  be  of  equal 
'^th ;  ft.  s.  the  points  of  suspension  must  be  equi- 
®*t«nt  from  the  fulcrum  or  point  of  support. 

"The  nvsiBiLiTT  or  dxlioaot  of  a  balance 
^^t^ndB  upon  the  following  conditions : 

"«•  The  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their 
*9ports  must  be  as  slight  as  possible. 

"^^  The  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  near  as 
P«Jftble  to  the  fulcrum. 

"c.  The  besm  must  be  as  light  as  possible." 

And  we  BMy  further  add  : 

^>  The  sensibility  is  greater,  the  greater  the 
logth  of  the  beam. 

'^  following  are  the  tests  given  by  the  same 
^hority  for  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a 
bslsoee: 

^^  1.  The  balance  is  in  the  first  place  accurately 
tinted,  if  necessary,  either  by  the  regulating 
^'fn,  or  hv  means  of  tinfoil,  and  a  milligramme 
^ht  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.    A 


good  and  practically  useful  balance  must  torn 
distinctly  with  this  weight ;  a  delicate  chemical 
balance  should  indicate  the  one  tenth  of  a  milli- 
gramme with  perfect  distinctness. 

"  2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum 
weight  which  the  construction  of  the  balance  will 
admit  of ;  the  balance  is  then  aeemraUljf  adjusted, 
snd  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  m  one 
scale.  This  ought  to  cause  the  balance  to  turn  to 
ihe  same  eztent  as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  how* 
ever,  it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the  index. 

"  3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  establish  a  perfect  equilibrium 
between  the  scales,  by  losding  the  one  with  a 
minute  portion  of  tinfoil  (this  tinfoil  must  be 
left  remaining  upon  the  scale  during  the  experi- 
ment) ;  both  scales  are  then  equally  loaded,  say 
with  about  50  grms.  each,  and  if  necessary  the 
balance  is  sgnin  ac^nsted  (by  the  addition  of  small 
weights,  &c.).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then 
intmhanged,  so  as  to  transfer  that  of  the  right 
scale  to  the  left,  snd  eiee  eersd.  A  balance  with 
perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintsin  its  absolute 
equilibrum  upon  the  interchange  of  the  weights 
of  the  two  scales. 

"  4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is 
then  arrested,  subsequently  set  in  motion,  and 
agttin  allowed  to  recover  its  equilibrium ;  and  this 
process  should  be  repeated  several  times.  A  good 
balance  must  invariably  reastume  its  original 
equilibrium. 

"  A  balance  of  which  the  end  edges  aiford  too 
much  play  to  the  hook  resting  upon  them,  so  ss 
to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to  alter  its  position, 
will  show  perceptible  differences  in  different  trials. 
This  fault,  however,  is  possible  only  with  balances 
of  defective  construction. 

"  A  balance  to  be  perfectly  useful  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  quantitative  analysis  muH  stand  the  first, 
second,  and  last  of  these  tests.  A  slight  inequality 
of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  since 
this  may  be  readily  and  completely  remedied  by 
the  manner  of  weighing."  See  WsiOBiHa  and 
Wbiobts. 

Balance,   Hydrottat'io.    See    Spboitic    Oba- 

VITT. 

Balance,  Tor^iion.  A  delicate  instrument,  in- 
vented bv  Coulomb,  for  measuring  the  intensities 
of  electrical  forces. 

BALAHIHUB  VUCUII  (from  the  Greek  word 
fioKavo^f  an  acorn),  Oermar.  Tbb  Nut  Wbb- 
Ti£.  A  notable  enemy  to  growers  of  nuts  of  all 
kinds,  this,  like  the  AnlhonomuM  pomorum,  is  but 
a  diminutive  weevil.  Kentish  filbert  growers 
realise  its  havoc  too  frequently,  though  it  must 
be  said  it  is  not  common  to  find  one  who  knows 
the  veritable  offender  or  who  is  acquainted  with 
its  actual  modiu  operandi.  The  gourmet,  loving 
freshly  gathered  filberts  with  his  wine,  often 
anathematises  this  interferer  with  his  delights, 
and  the  schoolboy  cracking  nuts  with  his  teeth 
gets  his  mouth  filled  ever  and  anon  with  bitter- 
flavoured  dust. 

There  are,  as  many  persons  are  probably  aware, 
large  filbert  and  cob-nut  plantations  in  Kent.  In 
some  instances  one  producer  has  from  twenty 
even  to  forty  acres  of  land  planted  with  nut 
trees,  whose  returns  are  very  large  in  favourable 
seasons.     In  these  this  weevil,  the  balanlnus, 
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BALANINUS  NXTCUM 


often  considerably  rednces  the  retarns  by  cansing 
a  percentage  of  the  nuts  to  fall  off  before  they 
can  be  picked,  by  redocing  the  weight  of  the  nnts 
sent  to  market,  by  mining  their  kernels,  and  by 
spoiling  the  samples  and  injuring  the  reputation 
of  the  growers,  of  which  they  are  very  chary,  as 
nowhere  in  the  world  can  the  filbert  or  full-beard, 
Cotyhu  avellana,  be  grown  so  well  and  with  such 
unique  sweetness  of  flavour  as  upon  some  soils  in 
oertun  situations  upon  the  Greensaud  formation 
in  parts  of  Kent.  The  filbert  is  much  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  the  balaninus  than  other 
nuts,  as  for  example  the  cob-nut,  an  altogether 
larger  and  less  delicate  nut.  In  passing,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  a  demand  has  sprung  up  from 
America  for  this  nut  as  it  is  so  large  and  looks  so 
well  at  dessert,  and  it  is  in  some  degree  super- 
seding the  filbert.  It  is  not  so  subject  to  the 
balaninus  as  the  filbert.  This  maybe  that  its 
shell  being  much  thicker  than  that  of  the  filbert, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  grub  to  make  its  way  out  of  it 
when  the  time  arrives,  or  that  the  weevil  cannot 
80  well  get  its  rostrum  through  the  thick  husk,  or 
envelope,  and  the  green  rind  of  the  future  shell. 

This  insect  is  known  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Surope  as  injuring  nuts.  Taschenberg  and 
Kaltenberg  both  describe  it  as  destructive  to 
nuts  in  Germany,  though  EOUar  does  not  aUude 
to  it«  A  large  fruit-grower  in  central  France 
writes  that  this  weevil  occasionally  does  much 
mischief  to  the  peculiar  nuts,  noitettea,  grown 
there,  Urger  than  hazel-nuts  and  more  globular 
in  form  than  filberts.  There  are  two  species  of 
weevil  in  America,  called  by  Fitch  ('  Reports  on 
Noxious  Insects  in  New  York/  8,  4,  and  5) 
BalaninmM  muieum  and  Balanintu  rwsiut,  whose 
grubs  live  in  nuts  and  whose  history  and  habits 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  European 
species. 

Life  SUioty,  The  Balamnus  nueum  is  a 
roecies  of  the  genus  Balaninus,  of  the  family 
CnBOTTLioiriDJB.  Towards  the  end  of  June  the 
weevil  may  be  first  found  upon  the  filbert,  cob, 
and  other  nut  trees.  It  is  brown  in  colour  with  a 
chocolate  shade,  having  a  reddish  yellow  down  or 
pubescence  upon  its  b<^y,  which  is  about  two  and 
a  quarter  lines.  Upon  the  elytra — wing-cases — 
there  are  rows  of  dots  or  marks.  The  head  is 
elongated  into  a  slightly  curved  spatulate  rostrum, 
or  snout,  of  a  brown  colour,  longer  than  its  body. 
Westwood  says  of  this  that  in  this  disproportion- 
ate length  of  the  rostrum  it  exceeds  every  other 
British  weevil  ('Introduction  to  the  Modem 
Classification  of  Insects,'  by  J.  d  Westwood, 
F.L.S.) .  As  in  the  weevil,  Anthonomua  pomorum, 
there  are  club-shaped  antennas  with  rectangular 
joints  t>laced  about  half  way  up  the  rostrum. 

It  is  averred  by  several  entomologists  that  the 
female  weevil  uses  its  wings  most  sparingly,  and 
that  it  is  the  male  which  flies  into  one's  &ce  and 
comes  down  with  a  buzz  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  in  the  nut  plantations.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  verified,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  wings  are  used  equally  by  both  sexes, 
though  not  frequently  by  either. 

About  the  beginning  of  July  the  female  weevil 
makes  its  way  to  the  clusters  of  nuts,  by  this 
time  formed  and  distinct  upon  the  stem,  and 
after  considerable  investigation  in  order  to  obtain 


the  fittest  for  the  purpose,  selects  one  in  whicla 
place  an  egg.     With  its  pretematuraUy   lon^ 
snout  it  bores  a  hole  through  the  envelope,  car 
calyx,  and  the  soft  green  sheU,  and  laying  an  egpc^ 
uses  its  snout  again  to  push  the   egg  as  far    as 
possible  into  the  milky  pulp  stored  up  for  tiho 
sustenance  of  the  embryonic  kernel,  at  this  timo 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.    In  the  course  €>f 
eight  or  nine  days  a  maggot  is  hatched,  and  aooxa 
commences  operations  upon  the  kernel,  takixv 
care,  with  the  marvellous  instinct  of  the  larTse  of 
all  weevils  which  feed  upon  kernels,  g^in,  and 
pulse,  not  to  touch  its  germ,  or  to  leave  this  until 
the  last. 

By  the  time  the  maggot  has  attained  Its  f  nil 
size  the  kernel  has  l^n  pretty  well  despoOed 
of  its  substance,  and  it  seeks  to  quit  the  nat.. 
Since  its  entrance,  however,  the  shell  has  hardened 
and  formed  walls  as  of  a  prison-house,  into  whidi 
it  is  compelled  to  gnaw  a  hole  in  order  to  escape. 
For  this  purpose  Nature  has  ftimiihed  it  wi^ 
jaws  well  adapted  for  biting  this  hard  substance. 

In  length  this  maggot  is  rather  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch ;  it  u  white,  with  a  shiny  black 
head ;  its  body  is  fleshy  and  without  legs.  In  place 
of  which  it  has  a  row  of  tubercles  on  either  side, 
with  which  it  manages  to  crawl  or  jerk  itself  aloo^ 
with  much  rapidity. 

After  the  aperture  has  been  made  in  the  shell 
it  escapes  from  its  prison-house,  though  it  is  a 
work  of  some  difficulty  for  it  to  squeeze  its  fiat  body 
through  the  little  round  orifice  gauged  by  its 
head.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  it  falls 
to  the  ground  and  wriggles  down  between  the 
clods  into  the  earth  somewhat  deeply,  and 
makes  a  habitation,  or  little  cell,  in  which  it  re- 
mains snugly  curled  up  until  the  early  spring 
time,  when  it  puts  on  pupal,  or  pseudo-papal 
form,  and  soon  comes  out  a  perfect  weevil,  Uvin^ 
upon  the  leaves  of  filbert  and  other  nut  trees 
until  its  mission  has  been  accomplished. 

I^evention,  The  only  opportunity  of  working 
against  this  weevil  is  when  in  grub  form  it  is  In 
the  ground  near  the  nut  trees,  from  September 
until  March.  Dressings  of  lime  or  of  gas  lime 
would  be  likely  to  kill  the  grubs,  and  apimoaUons 
of  ashes,  earth,  or  sawdust,  soaked  in  paraffin  or 
carbolic  acid  solution,  would  make  their  quarters 
unbearable  if  they  did  not  kill  them.  These 
dressings  should  be  dug  in  deeply,  as  the  grabs 
go  down  some  distance.  Nut  plantations  are 
dug  in  the  late  autumn  or  winter,  and  the  land  is 
ho^  in  the  early  spring  with  prong  hoes  to  break 
the  clods,  to  level  uie  ground,  and  move  the  soiL 
After  an  attack  of  weevil,  this  spring  hoeing 
should  receive  more  attention  and  be  done 
deeper  and  better  than  ustial,  in  order  to  kill  the 
maggots  or  destroy  the  pupss  wUch  may  have 
been  formed. 

It  would  hardly  avail  much  to  pick  up  the  nuts 
that  have  Allien  to  the  ground,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  work  of  the  weevils,  as  recommended  by 
KOllar  and  others,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  be  found  that  the  maggots  have  escaped  be« 
fore  or  as  soon  as  the  nuts  have  fallen. 

EevMdiet,  No  practical  remedial  tnessares  can 
be  recommended  in  this  case.  Birds  are  fond  of 
the  weevils,  and  especially  the  titmouse.  Both 
the  large  and  the  small  species  of  this  useful  bird 


BALANTTSS— BALDNESS 


Me 


■tyVe  «n  wptn  the  not  bqihet  indiNtiioiiiIj 
knliB^  far  them  aad  other  pr<ejr»  prying  into 
iroy  ekiak  in  the  berk,  eometiiDei  with  their 
kadi  doraraib  in  mpperentlj  the  moet  break* 
Mk  pontko.  after  their  menner  ('  Beportg  on 
hmdihqaiom  to  Crape,'  bj  C.  W.  Whiteheed, 

BA1AVITS8  (Balmxttwm  BoxBvmawn, 
Rneh.),  Denrt  DiKte»  a  thoroj  ihrab  of  India, 
^G^  and  Weet  Coart  of  Africa.  When  f er- 
■otid  it  yields  an  intoxicating  Uqnor  need  by 
fte  Afriem  negfoesj  the  nnripe  fmit  ie  called 
toRuv  MtkaboIiAV.  In  India  the  ripe  nnt 
v^^ond  and  emptied  is  filled  with  powder 
■d  MOfcrted  into  a  bomU  bomb  iHiieh  explodes 
viftaloadnine. 

1A1LAHXI8.  Infiammation  el  the  opposing 
■rfnM  of  the  glans  penis  and  prepnoe— not  nn- 
■■■oa  in  dogs,  and  very  loathsome  in  a  hooie  or 
Mopnuon  dog. 

Xr  Mad  gives  the  following  treatment  as 


"fiaike  the  psrU  vcnr  fnqiMntly  with  cold 
^^,  give  a  strong  dose  of  ordinary  black 
iwifat,  ind  the  IbUowing  medicinei: 

"Karbonste  of  soda  and  btcerbonate  of  potash, 
2*^  '  dr.;  tinctnre  of  henbane,  8  dr. t  ICin- 
Jww^ spirit,  I|  OS.;  water  to  6  os.— Doss  for  a 
^  lb.  to  60  lb.  dog,  a  tableepoonfnl  four  or  five 
^■Maday. 

J*^  the  dog  bar]ey.wat«r  to  drink  and  bnt 
°^  OMtt.     Porridge,   milk,  and  broth,  with 
IKn  vegetsbieB,  will  be  moet  snitable." 
ULAXOFHORA  (Nat  Ofd.  Balaxoybobu). 

l!L  ^^  ^"^^  ^'^  collected  a  few  most  ano- 
auosi  plants  of  rery  dilTerent  stmcturs,  agreeing 
P^ftbaenee  of  green  ookmr  and  of  leavee,  and 
'^^bcir  parasitism  npon  the  stems  and  roots  of 
■^vsgetehles. 

^AUxoTBOBA  BumoATA,  Bl.  Gandlse  are 
"W0  in  Java  from  the  wax  secreted  by  this 
■■J»«f  the  order. 

ika  HiaaJayan  tribes,  Tibetans,  Ac,  make 
^fnmi  koote  formed  on  the  roots  of  oaks, 
■HlK  Ac,  bj  the  parasitical  Balajtofboba 
OTOLiroBATA,  Hook,  f .  Some  of  these,  esteemed 
■■adotei  to  poison,  fetch  a  great  price. 

WATA  Baulta  oux.  An  exudation  from 
"•  ^fiSkt  tree,  MimMOfM  halaia.  As  legards 
f'^Potiea  thia  substance  stands  midway  betweep 
y^  pereha  and  caontchonc,  combining  in  some 
*?>»  the  eksticity  of  the  one  with  the  dactilit j 
^  other.  Warmed  it  easily  softens,  becomea 
we,  and  can  be  easily  moulded.  It  is  com- 
ply niable  in  bensole  and  carbon  disnlpbide 
^«a  aold.  Ite  uses  aro  similar  to  those  of 
Puti  pereha. 

'^Vtlira  1L0WBI8.  The  flowers  of  the 
^cfiMate,  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  an 
•wingant 

JAUnms  (bawldO-.  S^  ALOPBCfiA,  Cal'. 
^l,Cun"Tiw  (vW^ex),  L.;  Caltitii, 
^■Airmi,  pr..  Kahlbiit,  Kablsofv,  Kabl« 
*^Hin,  Ger.  Primarily,  absence  or  loss  of 
^nttnral  covering ;  appr.,  deetitution  or  loas  of 
^  "tore  especially  of  that  of  the  top  and  fore- 
r^^  the  head.  In  botaitj^,  abeenoe  of  the 
■"^Jwawn. 

wcy  hair  and  baldness  dependent  on  old  age 


are  natural  conaequenoee  of  man'a  infirmity,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  failing  vigour, 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  a  disease.  Premature 
ioes  of  hair  may  be  induced  by  various  causes.  It 
is  common  after  aevere  fevers,  and  is  freqnentiy 
cansed  by  external  preesnre,  friction,  or  violenee, 
and  by  such  other  local  aottona  and  conditions 
which,  when  hmg  oonttnned,  interrupt  the  normal 
functions  of  the  skin.  Peraons  with  a  consump- 
tive, scorbutic,  scrofulous,  or  syphilitic  taint,  or 
of  a  generally  bad  habit  of  body,  frequently  lose 
their  hair  early.  In  these  caaee  it  probably 
arises  from  debUity  or  paral^is  of  the  cutaneous 
vessels,  and  the  consequent  msufident  nutrition 
of  the  hair^bnlbe.  When  it  occurs  in  persons 
under  the  middle  age,  and  apparently  enjoying 
good  health,  it  mav  be  often  traced  to  the  per* 
nidons  practice  of  constantly  wearing  a  hard 
non- ventilating  hat,  or  to  disordered  stomach, 
habitual  smoking  or  hard  drinking,  irregular 
habite,  or  late  hours.  Exceeslve  anxie^  or  grief, 
and  intenae  study  and  thoughtfulness,  also  tend 
to  promote  the  early  decay  of  the  hair.  One 
form  of  baldness,  Juoptcia  mnoia  (or  simply 
arsa)  is  characterised  by  more  or  lees  sudden  loss 
of  h^  over  limited  areas,  generally  mora  or  less 
circular  in  form,  and  is  apparentiv  due  to  some 
local  failura  of  nerve*power,  as  it  is  generally 
accompanied  by  other  signs  of  feeble  nutrition  of 
the  area  aifected.  The  natural  baldness  of  the 
aged,  and  fraquentiy  the  pramatura  baldness  of 
earlier  years,  arises  from  tne  gradual  attenuation 
of  the  scalp,  which  ultimately  becomes  too  thin 
to  alford  room  for  the  perf ormanoe  of  the  f unc« 
tions  of  the  hair*producing  organs,  and  too 
scantily  supplied  with  blood  for  their  due  nu- 
trition and  support. 

Trtalm,  The  baldness  of  senility  and  that 
arising  from  the  permanent  injury  or  deetruction 
of  the  h^r-bulbe  admit  of  no  cura,  notwithstand- 
ing the  daily  sssurancee  of  advertising  impostors 
to  the  contrary.  In  other  cases,  when  a  die* 
position  to  baldness  exists,  shown  by  the  hair 
falling  off  in  large  quantities,  or  ceasing  to  grow 
with  its  usual  vigour  and  rapiditv,  the  fraquent 
but  gentle  use  of  the  hair-Drusb,  and  of  any 
bland  stimulating  oil,  pomade,  or  wash,  if  adopted 
in  time,  will  generally  prove  eufilcient  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  decay,  and,  very  frequenUy,  to 
restoro  the  hair  to  ite  pristine  condition.  The 
head  may  be  advantageously  washed  In  cold 
water,  at  least  once  a  day ;  or  what  is  better,  a 
shower-bath  mav  be  taken  on  rising  in  the 
morning.  Should  this  plan  not  auooeed,  the 
head,  or  the  upper  part  of  it,  may  be  ahaved,  and 
a  wig,  or  a  acalp,  adopted  for  a  time.  The  effect 
of  keeping  the  hair  closelv  cropped  or  shaved  is 
to  make  it  grow  thicker,  stiffer,  and  stronger,  and 
this  often  when  all  other  means  frtil. 

Among  more  active  and  leas  common  remedies 
for  baldness  may  be  mentioned^liniment  of 
ammonia,  compound  camphor  liniment,  liniment 
of  chloroform  and  of  mustard,  acetum  cantha* 
ridis  considerably  diluted* 

The  celebrated  John  Wesl^  recommended 
rubbing  the  part  morning  and  evening  with  a 
raw  o^on  until  it  became  red,  and  then  npplyioff 
a  littie  honey.  Hie  vendon  of  Bowkuds* '  Ma- 
cassar Oil*  recommend  the  haad  to  be  mbbed 
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with  a  towel  (or  haur-brush)  until  somewhat  red, 
each  time  before  applying  their  nostmm ;  and 
the  advice  is  certainly  gwid,  as  independent  of 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  the  skin,  and  the 
increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  minute  vessels 
of  the  scalp,  it  is  rendered  more  absorbent  and 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  medicaments.  At  the 
same  time  the  reader  must  be  cautioned  ag^nst 
placing  any  reliance  on  external  applications, 
unless  he  assists  their  action  by  due  attention  to 
diet,  exercise,  ventilation,  and  such  other  matters 
as  tend  to  promote  the  gfeneral  health  and  vigour 
of  the  body. 

The  substances  usually  employed  to  medicate 
hair  cosmetics,  the  general  management  of  the 
hair,  and  the  formnlse  for  various  applications  to 
promote  its  growth,  preservation,  and  beauty,  are 
noticed  in  the  articles  Haib,  Haib  Cobicbtics, 
P0KADB8,  Oils,  Wabhbs,  &c.,  to  which  the 
reader  is  inferred 

BALEir  (-leneO.  [Fr.  haleiM.^  The  fisher's 
name  for  whalebone. 

SALL  (bawl).  [Bug.,  Oer.,  Swed.]  Syn. 
Balls,  eIoulb,  Fr.;  Bal,  Bol,  Dan.;  Globu- 
lus, Pi'la,  L.  In  eommeree,  veterinary  medi- 
eine,  pmfitmery,  Ac,  applied  to  various  sub- 
stances made  up  into  a  globular,  spheroidal,  or 
even  a  cylindrical  form,  as  ash-balls,  horse-balls, 
soap-balls,  &e. 

BALLOON'  (-loonO.  $yn,  Ballob,  Fr.,  Oer. 
Any  hollow  spherical  body  of  which  the  sides  are 
extremely  thin  or  attenuated  in  comparison  with 
its  diameter  or  bulk.  In  aeroeiaUoe,  a  machine 
or  apparatus  for  elevating  and  sustaining  bodies 
in  the  fiir.  In  ohemietr^f,  a  globular  glass  re- 
ceiver, with  either  one  or  two  necks  (»  gbos  b£- 
OIPIBBT,  BALLOK,  Fr. ;  OBOBBB  B.,  Qer.).  In 
pwroteehH^,  a  hollow  case  or  ball  of  pasteboard 
ftUed  with  fireworks  or  oombustibles,  which  ex- 
plodes in  the  idr  on  being  fired  from  a  mortar. 

Balloon.  In  aSroetoHen,  a  bag  or  hollow  pear- 
shaped  vessel  made  of  varnished  silk  or  other 
light  material,  and  inflated  with  some  gas  or 
vapour  lighter  than  the  air,  as  hydrogen,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  heated  air,  Ac.,  so  as  to  rise 
and  float  in  the  atmosphere.  When  filled  with 
gas  it  is  called  by  way  of  distinction  an  aib- 
BALLOOK  {oSrottai,  &c.,  Fr. ;  luft'hall,  lufi'Sehiff, 
ftc.,  Qer.);  when  with  heated  air,  a  fibb^balloon 
or  MoiTTOOLnBB  B.  (haUon  a  feu,  Ac.,  VtX 

In  the  early  days  of  aSrosti^on,  and  inaeed  for 
some  years  afterwards,  balloons  were  inflated 
with  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water  on  iron  fllings  or  small 
fragments  of  iron;  but  this  method  of  fllling 
them  ultimately  gave  place  to  the  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  supply  afforded  by  the  gas-light 
companies.  Of  late  years  the  coal-gas  furnished 
by  the  gas-works  has  been  generally,  if  not  solely, 
used  for  the  inflation  of  balloonB. 

The  principles  of  ballooning  may  be  referred  to 
the  well-lmown  difference  in  the  speciflc  gravity 
of  bodies,  and  to  the  physical  properties  of  the 
atmosphere.  Pure  hydrogen,  weighed  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  about  16  times  lighter  than  common 
air;  but  when  prepared  on  the  large  scale  and 
oontuning  water  and  other  impurities,  it  is  only 
from  7  to  11  times  lighter  than  the  atmosphere. 
A  globe  of  atmospheric  air  of  1  foot  in  diameter. 


under  like  circumstances,  weighs  <^  26.  /  a  atasQ^ 
globe  of  hydrogen  (reckoning  it  only  aa  6  tim^ 
lighter  than  common  air)  wifl,  therenire*  hstve  saj 
ascensional  force  of  ^  lb.    Now,  the  •w&ght  od 
the  body  of  air  which  a  balloon  displaces  mosil 
exceed  the  gross  weight  of  the  balloon  and  all  ijbi 
appendages  in  order  for  the  latter  to  ascend  in 
the    atmosphere.     The    difference    of    the    t^rvs 
weights   expresses   the  ascensional  force.      TI10 
aerostatic  power  of  balloons  is  ptopofrtional  te> 
their  dimensions,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  thsur 
diameters.    Thus,  it  appears  that  a  ballooii  odP 
60  feet  diameter  flUed  with  common  hjdrogeax 
will  ascend  with  a  weight  of  nearly  7000  ^.^ 
besides  the  gas  case;  whilst  one  of  only  1^  feefe 
in  diameter  will  barely  float,  owing  to  the  leas 
proportionate  volume  ox  gas  to  the  weight  of  tlie 
case  containing  it.    In  round  numbers  the  buoy- 
ancy of  a  balloon  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  1  09. 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  it  contains,  2«r« 
the  weight  of  the  case  and  appendages.     Tha 
carburetted  hydrogen  supplied  by  the  gas-worka 
is  much  heavier  than  hydrogen  gas,  and  con- 
sequently much    less    buoyant,  for    which  doe 
allowance  must  be  made.    That  which  possesses 
the  least  illuminating  power  is  the  lightest,  ao€l 
consequentiy  the  best  adapted  for  aSroetatioiu 

The  fabric  of  which  the  cases  of  Mr-baUoona 
are  made  is  strong  thin  silk,  covered  with  an 
elastic  varnish  of  £rying  oil  or  india-mbber,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  solution  of  india-mbber  in  either 
chloroform  or  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  netting* 
is  of  strong  light  silk  or  flaxen  cord,  and  the  car 
of   basket-work.     Fire-balloons,   on  the   small 
scale,  are  generally  made  of  tissue-paper,  and  are 
inflated  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sporit  of  wine, 
by  means  of  a  sponge  dipped  in  that  liquid,  and 
suspended  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  apparatus. 
Owing  to  the  increasing  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
as  we  ascend  from  the  earth's  surface,  balloon 
cases  are  made  very  much  larg^  than  is  required 
to  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  gas,  to  allow 
for  its  expansion  as  it  rises  into  a  rarer  medium. 
A  cubic  foot  of  gas  measured  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  occupies  a  space  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of 
8i  miles. 

The  following  table  will  prove  useful : 

Tablb  ghofoin^  the  relatione  between  ike  Dia- 
meteri,  Smfaeee,  and  Capaeitiee  of  Spkeree. 


Diametcn. 

Surfkces. 

Cubietl  Cootsati. 

1 

8141 

528 

8 

12-667 

4188 

3 

28*274 

14*187 

4 

60*265 

83*61 

6 

78*54 

66*45 

10 

314*169 

628*6 

16 

706*9 

1767'1 

20 

1266*6 

4189* 

25 

1968*6 

8181* 

80 

2827* 

14137* 

40 

6026* 

88610* 

See   AncospHBBB,   Gab,  Htsbogiv,  Paba- 
CHUTB,  Vabbish,  4kc« 
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UUaatmt,  Ilie  act,  art,  or  pnetioe  of 
neeidiiig  or  ti»T«I]]iig  in  ballooiM ;  ftCraitetioii. 
A  i&LLOOi'ifli^  IS  an  Mronani. 

lAUI.  Tbe  applioiiioa  of  thU  term  in  earn- 
mm,  ^tjkmt  i  j,  v^Urimaiy  w^ieim^  Ac,  bas 
beaibadjnotieed.  (See  BiLU.)  Tbe  following 
B^bciDiBtfdhtere: 

Idl,  MXmuA  (nli'.m&id).  %•.  Boinjn 
TfaukMsm,  Vt.  JPi^,  1.  Spenuoeti,  4  oc.; 
vlDte  «u  (pare),  S  os.  /  oil  off  slmoDdi,  1  pint. 
Mdt  Aon  together  in  n  gbaed  eertbenwnre 
nnlliyt^hentof  mwmter-bnth,  and  when  the 
mtire  ktt  eocded  •  litUe,  add  eeeentiil  oil  of 
■hioedi,  and  fiipire— ed  oil  of  maee,  of  each,  2 
^.;^aMida0Qaly  until  it  begins  to  oool,  and 
te  poor  it  into  tbe  ntookb,  which  may  be 
MBee  ^aDipoti  with  smooth  bottoms  (Tery  slightly 
*>amd),  when  it  will  form  beantifol  bemispberi- 
alakn.    Very  fine. 

1  Haid  clarified  suet,  U  O*. ;  white  wai,  i  lb.  ; 
6IL  oil  of  almonds.  If  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves  (or  of 
paeBto),  ^dr.g  mm  before. 

Vm,^.  To  soften  the  skin,  and  in  winter  to 
pami  daps  and  chilblains.  Sometimes  these 
ttm  coloured,  which  is  done  whilst  the  mix- 
^  ii  ia  the  liqnid  state.  A  rich  pink  or  red 
■qrbe  given  by  a  little  alkanet  root  or  dragon's- 
Bhoi;  a ydlow,  by  palm  oil  or  annotta ;  a  bine, 
kf  a  little  finely  powdered  indigo ;  and  a  green, 
with  sn  alcoholic  solation  of  chlorophyl.  Tbe 
■«t  appopriato  tint  for  them  is  a  pale  yeUow 


Idb,  laiigw  (-razheO.  Syn,  Bouxu  ]>■ 
oABteu,  Fr.  J^p.  1.  Extract  of  aoapwort, 
^;  good  glne  or  gelatin,  1|  os.  /  water,  4  om.  ; 
mtht  with  heat,  and  add  of  snlphide  of  atldum, 
Jl<c;  oommon  salt,  1  os.  (both  in  powder) ;  mix 
fvi'i'vgbly,  and  form  tbe  mass  into  balls  weigh- 
^2i  M.  each,  adding  a  little  powdered  gnm.  if 
''^[^ivd,  to  thicken  it,  and  using  powdered  stMrch 
tofoUtbemin. 

2.  Odatin,  8  or. ,-  sulphide  of  caldam,  12  os. ; 
CMBBun  salt,  2  or.;  water,  q.s.;  after  solation 
*>^  tdniztoze,  add  carbonate  of  soda  and  Castile 
*^  of  each  (in  powder),  2i  om.  One  ball  is 
*««ito  tbe  water  of  a  bath  for  an  adnlt,  to  be 
>Kd  as  a  SQbstitate  for  that  of  Barnes. 

Bdls,  Bittsr.  Prtp.  1.  Powdered  ffentian,  2 
jw-;  extract  of  gentian,  1  26.  /  grains  of  paradise 
JP?^)*  i  ^.  /  aymp,  q.  s. ;  mix  with  beat,  and 
nvide  mto  half-pound  roUs.    For  ALB. 

^  To  the  abore  add  of  Spanish  juice,  li  lbs. ; 
P'^vioiialy  softened  with  a  little  boilmg  water.  For 
|]°|J^aad  wtoxrr.  Both  are  used  by  fraudulent 
™«»i  and  by  publicans  in  reducing  their  ]>eer. 

Us,  Bkck'ing.  JPrep.  1  (Bail^i).  Gum 
*'*8>cttth,  1  OS. ;  water,  4  0M.f  dissoWe,  add  of 
*V>r-candy,  4  os.  /  and  afterwards,  ivory-black 
^  Prussian  bine  (in  tcxt  fine  powder),  of  each, 
'  ^-z  neaf  s-foot  oil,  2  Jl.  ot. ;  thoroughly  incor- 
P^i^  and  evaporate  by  a  gentle  heat,  constantly 
Tf'Q^  until  of  a  proper  consistence,  then  pour 
ttmio  oiled  moulds. 

2.  Cram  Arabic,  moist  sugar,  and  ivory-black, 
^f^  i  0.  /  lamp-bUu^k,  i  lb. ;  glue  (melted  with 
•  "ttle  water),  2  o«. ;  water,  1  quart,  or  q.  s. ; 
^^•foot  oil,  I  pint;  as  before.  Used  by  the 
"^J^Dttkers,  harness  makers,  Ac.,  to  blacken  and 
9<»^  leather.    See  Ballq,  HxBL. 


Bftlls,  Brteeh'se.    See  Baiu,  Soovsivo. 

BnUs,  BroiM.    See  Baiu,  Conrivo. 

Balls,  GuB'phsr.  Sy.  Cam'phob-oaxm,  Chav'- 
BALut,  CBiL'BiiAnr  B.^*  Ac. ;  Qlob'uij  cam- 
phoba'ti.  Plaobb'tx  camphoba'tji,  Ac.,  L. 
iVwp.  1.  Spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  2 
OS.  /  almond  or  olive  oil,  i  pint ;  mdt  together  by 
a  gentle  heat,  add  of  camphor  (in  small  pieces),  1 
OS.  i  when  dissolred,  stir  until  pertly  oold,  and 
then   pour   it   into  moulds,  as  directed  under 

AL1I0BI>-CAXB8  {above). 

2.  Clarified  suet,  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  and  white 
wax,  of  each,  8  ot. ;  camphor,  2  os.  /  as  before. 

8.  Spermaceti  oerate  (Ph.  L.),  1  A.  /  sperma- 
ceti, 2  OS.  s  camphor,  1|  os. ;  as  before. 

4.  To  either  of  tbe  above  add  of  balsam  of 
Peru,  I  to  i  OS. ;  and,  after  solution,  either  strain 
tbe  mixture  through  muslin,  or  allow  it  to  settle, 
and  decant  the  cImut  portion  from  tbe  dregs. 

Um,  4*0.  A  popular  preventive  of  clipping 
and  chilblains.  A  little  is  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin,  previously  washed  clean  and  wiped  dry. 
Some  persons  add  colour  and  soent;  but  they 
are  generally  sold  without  either.  The  only  suit- 
able ookmrs  are  amber,  pink,  or  yellow.  The  best 
perfumes  are  allspice,  ambergris,  cassia,  dovee, 
musk,  nutmeg,  rondeletia,  vanilla,  and  violets. 
See  Balls,  Almobd  (aa^i). 

Balls,  Glothea.    See  Balls,  Scoimiro. 

Balls,  CoBtrayer^TB.  Syn.  La'pis  covtba- 
tbb'tx,  Olob'uu  0.,  L.  Compound  oontrayerva- 
powder  made  into  balls  with  gum-water.  An 
obsolete  preparation,  once  in  great  repute  as  a 
stimulant,  tonic,  diaphoretic,  and  absorbent. 

Balls,  Copying.  These  have  a  similar  com- 
position to '  beel-balls '  (see  bslow).  For  black, 
the  best  colouring  matter  is  lamp-black  or  plum- 
bago with  about  half  its  weight  of  indigo ;  for  a 
BBOVZB  COLOITB,  bronse  powder  is  substituted; 
and  for  a  mellow  bbowv,  burnt  terra  di  Sienna. 
These  should  be  all  in  very  fine  powder. 
The  semi-fluid  mass  is  poured  into  small  flat 
cylindrical  moulds — paper  ptU-boxes  answer  tbe 
purpose  well.  Used  by  artists  and  amateurs  to 
copy  inscriptions,  monumental  brasses,  and  other 
sligbUy  raised  or  sunken  patterns ;  the  ball  being 
rubbed  over  the  paper  preriously  laid  flat  on  tbe 
design,  and  held  securely  in  its  place.  They  are 
sometimes  rendered  more  permanent  by  damping 
the  wrong  side  with  a  sponge  di|q>ed  in  water, 
strong  spirit,  or  oil  of  turpentine ;  or  by  passing 
the  wrong  side  over  a  hot  iron  held  with  the  face 
upwards. 

Balls,  Cotaot'io.  See  Satovbttbi,  Ac.  (also 
abo9§). 

Balls,  Craaa.  See  Satobbttbs,  Soap  Balls,  Ac. 

Balls,  Dog.    See  Doof. 

Balls,  Qas'ooign's.  8jf%.  Qlob'uli  Gascoio'kii, 
L.  Qascoign's  powder  made  up  into  small  balls 
with  thin  mucilage.    See  Powdbbb. 

Balls,  Heel-.  Prep.  1.  ( Ullatbomt^:)  Bees- 
wax, 1  lb. ;  suet,  4  oz,  f  melt  together,  and  stir  in 
of  ivory-black  (very  finely  powdered),  4  o%,s 
lamp-black  (sifted),  8  or. ;  gum  arable  and  sugar- 
candy,  of  each  (in  very  fine  powder),  2  o%.  /  and, 
when  thoroughly  mixed  and  partly  cold,  poor  the 
composition  into  tin  or  leaden  moulds. 

2.  To  tbe  last  add  of  resin,  8  ot. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 2  o». 
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8.  Hard  saet  and  beeswax,  of  each,  4  oz,; 
powdered  gum,  sngar-eandy,  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine^ of  each,  1  os. ;  ivory-black  and  lamp- 
black, of  each,  2  oz.  /  as  before. 

4.  Suet  and  beeswax,  of  each,  4  o«.;  lam{>- 
black  and  brown  sugar,  of  each,  8  oz.  /  common 
sice,  6  Of .  /  melt  together  and  stir  until  incorpo- 
rated. 

Uie9,  S^e.  Employed  to  black  leather,  and 
more  especially  by  shoemakers  for  the  edges  of 
the  soles ;  the  ball  being  first  rubbed  on,  and  the 
part  afterwards  smoothed  over  with  a  burnisher 
or  polished  iron  tool  gently  heated.  Also  used 
by  artists  to  copy  inscriptions,  basso-relievos,  &c. 
To  produce  a  good  article,  the  gum,  colouring 
matter,  and  sugar  must  be  in  the  state  of  ex- 
tremely fine  powder,  and  the  mixture  very 
carefully  made;  no  lumps  being  left.  Some 
persons  dissolve  the  gum  in  a  little  water,  and 
then  stir  the  mixture  over  the  fire  until  it 
acquires  the  proper  consistence  for  moulding  (as 
in  Ko.  4,  above) ;  but  the  first  is  accounted  the 
best  method. 

Balls,  Horse-.    See  YmBnrABT  MiDionrB,  fto. 

Balls  Hartlal.  S^^n.  Olob'itli  kabtia'lbs,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Those  of  the  P.  Cod.  consist  of  tartar- 
ised  iron  mixed  with  aromatics,  and  made  up  into 
small  globular  masses. 

2.  (BoiTLn  ss  Nakot.)  Equal  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  red  tartar,  in  fine  powder,  made  into 
balls  with  proof  spirit  or  brandy.  Both  are  used 
as  chalybeate  tonics,  either  in  the  form  of  pills  or 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Seldom  employed  in 
England. 

Balls,  Physto.    (Vet.  Med.)    See  HiBSia. 

Balls,  Poultry.    See  Poultbt. 

Balls,    Bcoat.     See    Pabtilb    (Toilet),    Pbb- 

FUKBBT,  POKAMBBA,  SOBVTS,  &C. 

Balls,  Bcouzing.  ^n.  Bbbboh'bs  balls, 
Clothbs  b.,  Cabpbt  b.,  &o.  JPrep.  1.  Curd  soap 
(sliced),  1  lb, ;  water,  2  oz,  /  melt  in  a  water-bath, 
or  a  glue-pot,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  ox-gall 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  5|  oz,  /  mix  well 
and  roll  or  mould  the  mass  into  balls  or 
cakes. 

2.  Fuller's  earth,  2  I6#.  /  curd  soap,  1  Ih,; 
beat  to  a  staff  paste  with  ox-gall,  a  sufficiency. 

3.  Soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  equal  parts, 
beat  up  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  and  either 
with  or  without  a  little  essence  of  lemons. 

Obe,  The  above  are  used  to  remove  paint, 
grease,  and  dirt  Arom  cloth,  carpets,  &c.  The 
spot,  first  moistened  with  hot  water,  is  rubbed 
with  the  cake,  and  allowed  to  soak  a  few  minutes, 
or  to  become  nearly  dry,  when  it  is  well  rubbed 
with  a  little  warm  water  and  a  brush  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  afterwards  rinsed  in  clean 
water,  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and  smoothed  off 
with  a  piece  of  dry  cloth  or  a  dry  brush.  The 
last  formula  produces  the  composition  so  com- 
monly vended  about  the  streets  of  London  in 
penny  cakes. 

4.  Whiting  and  pip»^lay,  equal  parts  i  water, 
q.  s.    Used  ror  soldiers'  belts,  trousers,  fto. 

6.  Hpe-clay,  2  lbe.f  fuller's  earth,  1  »./ 
whiting,  i  26. ;  water,  q.  s. 

6.  Bath  briok,  1ft./  pipe-day,  2  Ibe.f  soft 
soap,  i  tt. ;  ox-gaU,  i  pint. 

7.  To  the  last  add  of  pumice-stono^  in  v^ry  Aim 


powder,  6  oz,-^Obs,  The  last  four  are  used  finr 
cloth  and  leather,  especially  for  drab  and  li^^^ 
coloured  coats,  trousers,  leather  breechea,  betfcv, 
and  gloves.  Rose  pink,  yellow  ochre,  nmlxsr, 
Irish  slate,  or  other  like  colouring  matter,  may  lie 
added  to  produce  any  desired  tint.  White  peppesr, 
cloves,  &C.,  are  also  occasionally  added  to  driire 
away  moth»  and  insects ;  and  oiris-root,  or  essoDoe 
of  bergamot  or  of  lemon-grass,  as  perfume. 

Balls,  Sweet.    See  Balib,  Sobkt  (anti). 

Balls,  Tan.  The  muddy  sediment  of  tan-pita 
made  into  baUs  or  lumps.  Used  by  the  poor  tor 
summer  fuel. 

Balls,  Wash.    See  Sayonbtcts,  Soap,  Ac. 

BALK  (bahm).  8yn,  Bal'saxvm,  L.  ;  BAVm* 
Fr. ;  Balsak,  Ger.  Primarily,  balsam  (of  whieli 
it  is  a  contraction);  formerly  and  still  popularly 
applied  to  anything  assumed  to  be  soothing, 
healing,  or  genial  in  its  action,  particularly  i£ 
also  aromatic  or  fragrant  j  but  chiefly  to  medi- 
cines and  liqueurs,  supposed  to  possess  theaa 
properties.  See  Balsaxb,  Liqububb,  Quack 
Mbdiohtbb,  Ac. 

Balm.  Syn.  CoufuGH  balk,  Gab'dbk  s.^ 
Mblib'aa,  L.  ;  Bauhb,  MiElibsb,  Fr.  The  JHe- 
lisfsa  qjffieinn^lU,  Linn.,  an  aromatic  perennial 
herb,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  com- 
monly cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  is  reputed 
to  be  diaphoretic  diuretic,  emmenagogpue,  ezliila- 
rating,  nervine,  and  stomachic;  and  under  the 
form  of  infusion  (balk  tba)  has  long  been  » 
popular  remedy  in  hypochondriacal,  hystericsLl» 
and  nervous  affections,  and  in  amenorrhoea  and 
chlorosis.  It  is  still  sometimes  ordered  as  a  drink 
in  fevers  and  in  hypochondriasis,  ^e  *  elixir 
vitsB*  of  the  alchemist  wsfl  largely  prepared 
from  "  the  herb  melissa." 

Balm  of  Qllead,  or  Balm  ef  Xeoea.  This  oleo- 
resin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Balm  of  the  Bible,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  be 
the  produce  of  BaUamodendron  opobaUammm, 
Eunth.  It  is  a  whitish,  viscid,  turbid  liquid* 
with  an  agreeable  odour  when  fresh,  thickening 
and  becoming  of  a  yellowish  colour  by  tkge. 
Wonderful  properties  were  fonnerly  attributed 
to  it,  but  its  use  has  become  obsolete  in  Europe. 
In  the  East,  however,  it  is  still  esteemed  for  its 
fragprance  and  medicinal  properties.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  extinct  in  India  and  Egypt,  where  it 
formerly  grew.  The  present  snuJI  supply  is 
obtained  from  Arabia. 

BAL'SAK  (bawl'-sl&m ;  .siimt§  —  Knowlea, 
Walker).  [Eng.,  ^er-l  S^-  Bal'baicum 
(b&l'<),  L. ;  Baitmb,  Fr.  Orifl^ally,  any  strong- 
scented  oleo-resinous  vegetable  juice  or  exuda- 
tion, of  about  the  fluidity  of  treacle,  and  sup- 
posed to  possess  medicinu  virtues.  In  modem 
ehemitiiy  and  pharmacy,  any  vegetable  produc- 
tion which  is  either  semi-liquid,  or  which  natn- 
rally  becomes  concrete,  and  which  contains  either 
bensoie  add  or  cinnamic  add,  combined  with 
resin  and  aromatic  essential  oil.  Several  of  the 
substances  popularly  termed  balsams  contain  no 
benaoie  add,  and  are  oonsequentiy  now  classed 
with  the  turpentines.  This  distinction,  however, 
is  fbr  from  being  universally  adopted,  and  a  late 
high  authority  defines  balsams  to  be  ''exudationa 
from  plants,  which  are  liquid  or  soft  solid,  and 
consist  of  a  substance  resembUng  a  redii,  dther 
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bcnaoic  acid,  or  witli  aa  cmcntial 
fl^arboih"(Ara«<e). 

Th»  laiifiiig  prapcrtiai  d  tlie  true  OAiaml 
Uhbu  ue^IiMolaliility  in  water,  abnoat  entire 
■Ufii^  in  aloobol,  and  partial  aohibiUtj  in 
cthff  nd  in  tiw  iFolatile  and  flimi  oils;  tlM 
pMMnoB  of  n  poworfol  and,  gvMrally,  an  agree- 
•U0  adsv,  n  liot»  nmaooM  or  ton^nntliniate 
taie,  and  tht  nraal  atimnlant  and  tonic  pro* 
IstiBcftkeauldertorpeBtinca.  Dirtilled  with 
vato;  elhenal  oil  and  lome  add  paia  over,  and 
tin  iwiifuni  ennainti  diefly  or  entirely  of 


Tfe  mm  BAiMAMB,  at  thoie  of  benioin  Pern, 
itgni,  aad  tola,  aad   the   celebrated  Chineee 
confeatn  eitiier  benarte  or  dn- 
Anwrng  thnw  falady  tanned  bn^tw*"! 
onpaiha,    opohalMua,    Japan   lac- 
nma  of  the  tnrpentinei. 
1W  folbwing  lirt  indndee  moat  of  the  nah- 
nataral   and  artiidal,  which  peat,  or 
eg  the  name  of  halwinn  i 
Aeona'tle.    See  Dson. 
Jnar^ieanf.    Bakam  of  Vtmu 
lilMiB,  Att'odyae.    8^^  Sooni'iira  baibam  i 
Btt'tanw  Avcy'inannf  (-d!n*),  B.  tbutquil'- 

UII»  L.;  BXVMM  AVODnr,  B.  TSAITQVILU,  B. 

wwnuusAB^   Ae,   Fr.    iV^.  1  {Bait^s). 
Stt  Pixm  Ms>iODnn. 

1  (0^«.)  A  Tobierary  halaaa  inTented  by 
^1  of  ObliaCy  once  in  gnat  repute^  bnt  now 
mtte.  It  eoneiated  of  aloea,  amber,  ammo- 
■MDii  baJaam  of  Fsm,  bdellinm,  raranna,  caator, 
^Bmbob,  iabdaannv  myrrh,  olibannm,  atyraz, 
toiwihaca,  and  Venice  turpentine,  digested  in 

9.  (b.  TBAVQVIU.AK8,  P.  Cod.)  Freeh  learea 
rf  brilaHenna^  henbane,  nightriiade,  tobacco, 
P^Vy*  stnmoiiiam,  of  each,  2  os. ;  dried  leavea 
^  rmlai  iiiai-y,  roaemary,  me,  aad  lage,  of  each, 
i  A*;  dried  tope  of  wormwood,  hyiaop,  sweet 
■iQQraoi,  peppermint,  bncfcbean,  and  thyme,  of 
^>^  W-;  flowers  of  larender  and  elder,  of  each, 
i  «.;  oUtc  oil*  50  OS.  Heat  the  green  pkats  in 
w  oa  genUy  nntU  aU  their  water  ia  dissipated; 
W  <n  the  flee  until  the  oil  becomes  of  a  green 
owitr,  snd  whilst  still  hot»  mix  in  the  other 
piutB,  esrefnlly  dried,  and  cut  up.  Digest  for 
Mtb  bonis  on  a  water-bath,  stram,  and  filter. 

A  (B&uxs  TMAMqmjjM  DB  Chovbl.)  Hen* 
biBt,  boond's-tongne,  and  tobacco,  of  eadi,  1  lb. ; 
*^  wine,  8  pints;  boil  down  to  1  quart ;  press, 
■^  and  add  to  the  hot  •strained  liquor '  of 
*"^oil,  1  quart,  and  again  boiL 
litei^Aaiaesd(dark): 
Oil  of  anise 

n     coriander 
ReetiOed  spirit . 
Tineture  of  opium     . 
Modlage  of  acada    . 
Pteegork  elixir 
Syrup  of  aouiUs 
Estract  of  liquorice  (liquid) 
Staple  syrup  to 
I>i>Mife  the  oils  in  the  spirit,  aad  add  to  the 
^^"Mit  and  mucilage  prerioutly  mixed ;  then  add 
ne  lyrap  of  squills  and  the  rest  ol  the  ingredients 
*(^muMt  aad  Druggist')- 

of  Aoou'ohL  A  yellowish  aroniatio  liquid* 
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of  a  terebinthinons  nature  and  consistence,  ob- 
tained from  the  wounded  branches  and  shoots 
of  the  leieim  htUroMUa  (DC.).  It  u  highly 
esteemed  aa  mlnerary  oy  the  Cariba  of  Guiana 
(XMJI9). 

Batoam  of  Alpi^w.  Bahn  of  OUead;  be- 
cause  Prosper  Alpinus  wrote  a  learned  (?)  treatise 
on  it. 

Balaam  tf  Aa'btr.  Sjfn,  BAx'tAinnc  svo- 
ona,  L. ;  Bavmb  d'ambu,  Fr.  The  article  to 
which  this  term  is  usually  applied  has  been  already 
noticed.  Oil  of  amber  was  also  formerly  so 
called;  and  the  same  name  has  been  given  to 
the  following  and  other  like  preparattona  by  their 
inyentors. 

1.  {Radim$.)  Oil  of  amber,  4  ft.  os.  1  oU  of 
mTTrh,  S  fl.  OB. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  ox. ;  mix 
with  a  gentle  heat. 

8.  (BmU.)  See  Bauam  Abotbbb.  They  are 
all  stimulant  and  aatispasmodic,  aad  are  uaed 
either  internally  or  as  a  friction,  like  oil  of 
amber. 

Balsam,  Ap'epleiy.  89%,  BAL'f Ainnc  avo* 
PLBO'TIOVlf,  B.  AS  apoplbo'tioob  (Ph.  E.,  1744), 
L.  Prn.  1.  Amber,  dvet,  musk,  Perumn  bal- 
sam, and  some  Tolatile  oils,  made  into  a  balsam. 

2.  (Ph.  E.,  1744.)  Expressed  oil  of  nutmeg, 
1  01. ;  liquefy  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  in  of  the 
oils  of  doves,  lavender,  and  rosemary,  of  each, 
i  dr.;  oil  of  amber,  10  drops;  balsam  of  Peru, 

1  dr.  Both  were  formerly  used  to  anoint  the 
head  and  nostrils  of  apoplectic  patients,  and  were 
believed  to  be  of  great  d&oacy. 

Balaam  of  Atcm'bs.  iS^a.  BAL'iAMxrM  Ae- 
0M%  L.;  Bavmb  d'Aboxvi,  Fr.  A  diffestive 
ointment  formerly  In  gfre*^  repute,  and  still 
much  employed  on  the  Continent.  It  is  now 
superseded  in  England  by  the  oomp.  elemi  oint- 
ment of  the  Phimnaoopceias.  In  the  original 
formula,  boiling  water,  4  parts,  were  ordered  to 
be  stirred  in. 

Balsam,  Aslaf  let.    Balm  of  Oilead. 

Balaam,  Bate's.    See  Baisak.  Avodtitb. 

Balaam,  Berlia,  for  bums,  cute,  bruises,  and 
wounds  of  every  kind,  sores  and  ulcers,  frost- 
bites, Ac.  Chloride  of  lime  with  impure  glyce- 
rine. 

Balsam,  Bog  {Ajur$tta  emipiio$m,  Vahl. ;  Soiaw 
ffUhmrim,  Com.).  A  singular  feature  in  the  land- 
scape of  the  Falkland  Islands,  forming  huge, 
bai^,  and  perfectlv  hemispherical  hillocks,  often 

2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height.  It  yields  a  gum  which 
has  been  used  in  me<Ucine. 

Balsaai,  Br  asiliaa.    Balsam  of  copaiba* 

Balsam,  Calaba'.  8yn.  Taoamaha'oa.  A 
fragrant  resinous  substance  produced  by  CtUo' 
pigflHum  eaJfaba,  or  Santa  Maria  tree. 

Balsam,  Cam'phor.  8yn»  Cam'phobatbo  baii- 
■AM  ;  BAL'iAicxni  oampkoba'tvk,  Ac.,  L.  iVsp. 
1.    As  camphor  liniment,  P.  B. 

2.  (B.  AOB^TiouM  0.,  Sanches's  Qovt-b.  :•— 
PettetiBT,)  Card-soap  and  camphor,  of  each,  6 
dr.;  oil  of  thyme,  2  scr.;  acetic  ether,  6  01.; 
digest  together  in  a  atoppered  bottle  until  the 
soUds  are  dissolved.  Recommended  as  an  ei&ca- 
cioos  anodvne  liniment  in  certain  fomu  of  rheu- 
matism and  gout. 

Balaaai,  Gaa'ada.  From  the  balsam  fir  (Pitm* 
hmisam$4h  lAnn.),  a  tree,  twenty  to  f  ori^  feet  high* 
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native  of  cold  and  swampy  diBtricts  of  Labrador, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  other  paits  of  Canada.  Canadian 
balsam  is  contained  in  receptacles  in  or  nnder  the 
bark»  in  the  same  manner  as  Strassbnrg  turpentine, 
and  it  is  collected  by  piercing  these  receptacles 
with  a  long  iron  tnbe  sharpened  at  the  point  and 
terminated  at  the  bottom  with  a  small  can,  into 
which  it  trickles  as  the  cells  are  punctured.  A 
large  tree  will  yield  about  a  pound  of  balsam ;  the 
average  yield,  however,  is  about  8  oz.  The 
collection  is  carried  on  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  it  is  principally 
obtained  in  Lower  Canada  and  exported  from 
Quebec  and  Montreal  in  kegs  or  large  barrels. 
In  the  Northern  United  States  it  is  also  furnished 
by  AMeM  Fraseri,  Pursh.  The  properties  of 
danada  balsam  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
turpentines,  and  it  is  but  little  employed  in 
medicine  at  the  present  time.  It  is,  however, 
used  for  mounting  microscopic  objects  as  well  as 
by  varnish  makers  and  by  opticians  as  a  cement. 

Tlaleam,  Cana'ry.  A  volatile  oleaginous  sub- 
stance obtuned  by  distillation  from  Draeoce- 
vh'alum  MoldavVeum, 

Baliam,  Carpa'thiaa.    Riga  balsam. 

Balaam,  Cephal'ic  (Saxon).  1^.  Bal'ba- 
uvu  OBPHALroiric  Saxoni^oum,  L.  a  liquid 
preparation  obtained  from  the  essential  oils  of 
amber,  lavender,  marjoram,  nutmeg,  pennyroyal, 
me,  sagei,  kc,  distilled  together.  Once  in  high 
repute,  but  long  disused  in  England. 

Baliaiii,  ChillklaiA.    See  LiKinvrs. 

iB^Vftwij  Chi'na  Tamiah.  The  aromatic  var* 
nish-like  exudation  of  Amfgia  nnen'iis,  usedbv 
the  Chinese  as  a  varnish  or  lacquer,  for  which 
purpose  it  is,  perhaps,  unequalled.  It  is  highly 
fragrant,  and  abounds  in  benxoic  acid. 

Balaam  of  dovaa.  Sjyn.  Abomai^io  baibam 
ov  OLOVBB ;  BAL^SAxmc  oabtofhtl'li,  L.  Frep. 

iBoriet.)  OU  of  cloves  and  oil  of  nutmeg,  of  each, 
r  dr. ;  spirit  of  juniper  berries,  8  oz, ;  mix.  Rube- 
facient and  diuretic.  Used  chiefly  as  a  stimu- 
lating friction.    InienutUy,  i  to  1  teaspoonful. 

Balaam,  Commaad'er'at*  Compound  tincture  of 
bensoin. 

Balaam  of  Oopailia.    See  Copaiba. 

Balaam,  Copidm'.    Liqnidambar. 

Balaam,  E^rptian.    Balm  of  Mecca. 

Balaam,  ^e,  Augalrarg.  Red  oxide  of  mer- 
coxy,  '76  grm. ;  extokct  ot  belladonna,  *5  grm. ; 
tincture  of  opium,  *6  grm. ;  fatty  substance,  7  grms. 
(Heiffer). 

Balaam,  Bye  (MUUer,  Berlm).  Red  oxide  of 
mercury,  6  parts ;  opium,  8  parts ;  unsalted  butter, 
100  parts. 

Balaam,  Eyo  (MUlUr^s  Widow,  BerEn).  Red 
oxide  of  mercury,  *2  grm. ;  unsalted,  unusually 
rancid,  butter,  10  grms. 

Balaam,  Fa'male.  8yn,  Bal'sakitm  bhbbto'- 
WM,  A'qit A  B.,  L.  An  obaolete  preparation  made 
by  digesting  mistletoe,  civet,  muak,  and  several 
other  aromatacs,  in  a  mixture  of  wine  and  various 
medicated  waters,  and  submitting  the  whole  to 
distillation.  Formerly  taken  both  internally  and 
externally,  aa  a  tonic  for  both  footus  and  mother; 
and  particularly  to  prevent  abortion,  Ac 

Bidaam  of  F«m.    Oil  of  male  fern. 

Balaam  of  fiovaren^ti.  %«.  Bal'saiotk  Fio- 
yabbh'ti,  L.  Frtp,  (P.  Cod.)  Venice  turpentine. 


16  oz. ;  amber,  elemi,  galbanum,  myrrh, 
and  tacamahaca,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  aloes,  1  os. ; 
berries,  4  oz. ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  galangal,  ginger* 
nutmegs,  and  zedoary,  of  each,  li  oz. ;  dittany  oC 
Crete,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  8  lbs. ;  macerate  «t 
week  and  distil  off  7  lbs.  The  distilled  spirit  oosa- 
stitutes  this  notable  preparation  of,  profoasodly* 
many  virtues.    It  is  reputed  aromatic,  diureticw 
antispasmodic  and  stimulant.    One  of  ita  appli- 
cations is  as  a  coUyrium — a  drop  or  two  bem^ 
rubbed  on  the  palm   of   the  hands,  which  ar<^ 
then  held  to  the  eyes,  so  aa  to  cover,  without  tonela* 
ing  them — in  chronic  ophthalmia,  conjunctivitifl^ 
Ac. 

Balaam,  Fri'ar'a.  Compound  tincture  of  benaoin. 

Balaam,  Oeno'a.    Locatelle's  balsam. 

Balaam  of  Oil'ead.    See  Balsam  ot  Mbcoa. 

Balaam,  Glye'erin  (gHs'-).  S^n.  Bal'bascvbc 
QJiYCEVifvs,  L.  Prep.  To  white  wax  and  nwr- 
maoeti,  of  each,  1  oz, ;  almond  oil,  i  26.  ,*  muted 
together,  add  of  glycerin,  2  om,  ;  balsam  of  Pem^ 
i  oz. ;  and  stir  or  agitate  until  nearly  cold.  18 
or  15  drops  of  otto  of  roses  may  be  subatitated 
for  the  balsam.  Used  to  soften  and  whiten  the 
skin,  and  to  prevent  chaps  and  chilblains. 

Balaam,  QodlMld'a  Vogotablo.  See  Fatbxtt 
Mbdioikbb. 

Balaam,  Goulard'a.  8$%,  Bal'bakvm  Ooir- 
lab'dii,  B.  batxjb^vi,  L.  ;  BAtrm  db  Godlass, 
Fr.  iV«p.  {Van  Mom,)  Acetate  of  lead  (in 
fine  powder,  and  quite  dry)  is  triturated,  for 
some  time,  with  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  in  a  heated 
mortar,  or  until  no  more  will  diaaolvei  after 
repose,  and  whilst  still  hot,  the  clear  portion  ia 
decanted.  Recommended  as  a  useful  appUcatioa 
to  foul  and  painful  ulcers,  and  to  acalds  and 
bums. 

Balaam,  Green.  /Sj^.  Bal^bahvic  tib'idb, 
Jbc.,  L.j  BAun  TBBT,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  Linaeed 
oil,  6  lbs. ;  gum  elemi,  1  lb. ;  heat  them  together  ; 
add  of  powdered  verdigris,  8  os.,  or  q.  s.  to  im- 
part a  rich  green  colour,  and,  after  repose,  decant 
the  clear  portion. 

2.  Linseed  oil  strongly  coloured  with  verdigria. 
Both  were  formerly  much  used  by  surgeona  as 
detergents.  '  Careen  oil '  or  '  oil  of  elder  ieavea  ' 
is  now  oommonly  sold  for  it. 

A  natural  balsam,  brought  from  Peru,  and  pro- 
duced by  Chloro:^yhm  vertkriila'him,  is  alao 
popularly  called  GBBBH  baxbam  (ci  Peru). 

Balaam  of  Oua'laeun  (gw&-^-).    %».    Baz.'- 

BAMITM  GUAI^AOI,  B.  OVAIAOl'inrM,  L.  Prep, 
(Ph.  L.  1745.)  Resin  of  guaiaeum,  1  lb. ;  balaam 
of  Peru,  8  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  digest  10 
days  and  filtcor.  Diaphoretic,  arthrodynic,  and 
anodyne. — J)om,  80  to  60  drops,  in  milk  or  water  i 
in  agues,  rheumatism,  Ac.  StBUmalfy,  reputed 
also  anti-suppurative. 

Balaam,  Gargiin'  (-ffoonQ.  Syn.  QvBai'FA 
BAiBAM,  Wood  oil  (of  Indxa^.  From  I>^tero'' 
oarput  Unit,  and  otiier  apeciea,  by  applying  a 
slow  fire  to  a  notch  or  wound  made  in  tbe  trimk. 
It  is  an  oleo-resin  of  the  consistence  of  olive  oil, 
Ughter  than  water,  and  slightlv  fluorescent. 
Heated  to  182"^  C.  it  becomes  turbid  and  gela- 
tinous. 

17m.  Aa  a  local  application  in  ecxema  $  alao^ 
mixed  with  8  parts  of  lime  water,  to  anoint  the 
body  in  leprosy. 
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rari,  9i  Bamtf.    See  PAxnr  Mn>i- 


tiWmaj,  %».  PicnosALBAUAX^P. 
&  01  Bonr ;  BALlBAmrif  ul'lib,  B.  piotoejl'li 
BL  r.  mhub,  L.  ;  Bavmi  i»  mtml,  kc,,  Fr. 
A^k  L  BdHmi  of  tola,  1  lb. ;  honey  (flneft), 
l|Ifat.;xKtiiledspmt»  IgftlL;  tarmenc,  1  os.; 

LTo  tlie  ]eel»  before  vmeeaAaaa,  add  of 
pevdoed  qpisniy  2  os. 

Um,  ^.  A  good  pectonl  in  eoldi,  tickling 
dnaic  eooghi,  boveeneei,  Ac,  when  nnec- 
OBpuied  with  fever. — 2>o§e.  For  an  adult  |  to 
ItaqpoQcfaljtwiceQr  thrieeaday;  enoocaeicnal 
iott  d  tome  mild  aperient  being  also  taken. 
Ibctne  of  babam  of  toln,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
JiailBra  of  tolu  and  benioin*  it  frequently  told 
in  te  ifaopg  under  the  name  of '  balaam  of  hon^/ 
See  Pkiqbal  Baiaam ,  Ac 

Uia  e(  Hor«luiuid.  Syn.  Bal'sakitm 
ubu'bi^  L.  Prep.  1.  Eztincte  of  horehoond 
al  fiqamee,  of  each,  2  os. ;  hot  water,  i  pint ; 
^■obe,  and  when  cold,  add  of  paregoric,  )  pint ; 
oiBd  of  iquiDa,  6  oa. ;  tincture  of  benaoin,  2  OS. ; 
wi^  10  OB.;  and,  after  thorough  admixtore, 
^nb  UiioQgh  flanneL 

1  (ibr^#.)  See  Pativt  Mn>iozn8. 

Ciw,  ^e,  A  popular  pectoraL — 2>om,  4*^., 
■■e  U  Ol  lAUAK  OV  HOVBT  (o&oetf). 

UiB  of  Hoaflii''ri.  [Nat]  From  Anajt'ta 
Wnnjfen^  or  the  boumiri-tree  of  Guiana.  It 
nmbki  'balsam  of  umiri '  produced  by  another 
tBMof  the  suae  genus  (see  helom). 

B^iui,  HugiaiMi.  8jfn,  Bal'baxuu  Huir- 
^icvx,  L.  A  terebinthinate  exudation  from 
^S^^^tremities  of  the  branches  of  Fi^mu  pwtdtiCt 
^^  Of  mountain  pine.  It  is  also  obtained 
vP^nnae from  the ' eones'  of  the  same  tree. 

J!^"^  lodoritted.    See  LxvQCXVTS. 

wa»  Japan  Yaniish.  8yn.  Japav 
^UB.  Bxudes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
r^  of  UMlamorrMa  MsiUUii'nmay  according 

fwig  to  Lindley .  It  constitutes  the  celebrated 
rfn^^  of  the  Janmese.  It  differs  from  that 
V  VAina,  and  from  the  true  balsams,  in  not  con- 
fix beosdc  acid.  It  is  extremely  acrid  and 
"^t;  and  eren  its  fumes  affect  the  eyes  and 
^«5n«tion. 

I^t,  Jew's.    Balm  of  Qilead. 

«f«B  of  Lead.    See  Baxbak,  GouLABD'i. 

""•aofLilbu  ^.  Baijc  ov  Lin;  Bal'- 
l^jnTx  jfTM,  L. ;  BAma  db  tib,  Eux^ib  db 
J^Ac,  Fr.  Sereral  compound  medicines  have 
^^  ct^Wd  by  thb  name.  Those  of  Gabins,  Hofl- 
^  ud  Turlington,  are  noticed  under  Patbvt 
*<i>«mnB  (which  se«).  The  following  are  dis- 
»w*prepan*ions; 

V:  ^AJWB  DX  VIB  BXTBBVB :— Soap  liniment,  2 
*^i  oil  of  torpenlane,  1  part ;  mix.  Stimulant 
ladTTibefadent.    Used  with  friction. 

^^VBi  BB  TIB  rujLaxTiw;  Slizir  de  vie : — 
\  1^^')  Socotrine  aloes  and  saffron,  of  each, 
?JJ-;  rhubarb,  6  drs. ;  Uquorice-root,  1  ox.; 
jf^ ipirit  or  brandy,  i  pint;  digest  a  week,  and 

J|\(Original  Swedish  formula.)  Aloes,  9  drs. ; 
^^^  gentian,  rhubarb,  saffron,  theriaca,  and 
^*°^)  of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy,  1 


Suart.    A  mild  stomachic  purge. — ^jDose^  1  to  6 
r.    Tincture  of  rhubarlMaid-aloes  (Ph.  B.)  is 
commonly  substituted  for  it.    See  EiixiBS. 

Balsam  of  14H,  VtvNmn  Cook's.  Becom* 
mended  especially  for  toothache  and  sldn  dis- 
eases. Borax,  20  parts;  boiling  water,  260 parts; 
camphor,  li  part  (Sa^mr). 

of  laq'uoiioe.    See   Pasbvt    Mbdx- 


Balsam,  LoeateUe's'.  %■•  Looatbl'u's  bal- 
sam; Bal'bamuk  Looatbl'li,  B.  Luoatbl^u, 
B.  Ital'xouk,  B.  Obvobb'ta,  Ac,  L.  var.  Frtp, 
1.  (Original  formula.)  Olive  oil,  6  ox. ;  yellow 
wax,  4  OS. ;  sherry  wine,  6  ft.  os. ;  red  senders  (in 
very  fine  powder),  4  dr. ;  simmer  them  together 
until  the  moisture  is  nearly  ennporated,  then  add 
of  Strasbnrg  turpentine,  6  os. ;  balsam  of  Peru, 
2  dr. ;  strun  thxongh  linen,  and  stir  until  nearly 
cold. 

2.  (Ph.  S.  1744.)  OUve  oO,  24  fl.  os. ;  yeUow 
wax,  1  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  of  Venice  turpentine, 
li  lb. ;  and,  when  cooled  a  little,  further  add, 
powdered  dxagon's  blood,  1  os. ;  balsam  of  Peru, 
2  OS. ;  end  stir  until  cold. 

8.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  (Mive  oU,  16  il.  os. ;  Tenice 
turpentine  and  yellow  wax,  of  each,  |  lb. ;  red 
Sanders,  6  dr. 

ZTsM,  4^.  A  once  highly  eeteemed  pectoral, 
and  still  occaaiottally  used,  by  the  lower  classes, 
in  phthisis  and  chronic  coughs  (mixed  with  an 
eoual  weight  of  oonserre  of  roses),  and  as  a  mild 
stimulating  ointment, — Dote,  i  dr.  or  more. 

Balsam  of  Mao'oa.  8yn.  Balk  ov  Oil'bad, 
B.  ov  Mbo'oa,  Otobal'bam  (-bawl'-),  Jbwb*  bal- 
SAMf,  Oil  ov  B.t,  Ac.,  Eng. ;  Bal'samvii  (bXV-) 

eiLBADBV'BB,     B.      A     Mbo'OA,     OpOBAL'BAKUM 

(-bU'-),  Ac.,  L. ;  Bauxb  db  la  Mboqvb,  B.  bb 

MbOOA*,  B.  DB  JVDiB,  OvOBALBAKirM,  Ac.,  Fr. ; 

BAL'sAinnc  JBoTprf Aomcf,  B.  Axpf bi,  B.  abti- 
qa&'uvu    OBinri'inTKt,    B.   AsiAT'iovvf,   B. 

STBl'ACmCt,    O'LBUX    BAL'SAMlf,    Ac.,     L.     A 

fragrant  oleo -resinous  substance,  obtained  from 
BaUamoden'dnm  giUadem'$9,  Kunth.  (Am^rU 
ffiieadeit^ns,  Linn.;  A,  opobal'tamum,  Forsk),  a 
middle-sised  tree  of  the  Kat.  Ord.  Tbbbbihtbaoba 
(DC),  growing  in  Arabia  Felix,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Egypt.  It  is  the  BALK  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  fidXoafiov  of  Theophrastus  and  Diosoo- 
rides.  It  is  chemically  classed  with  the  turpen- 
tines. 

Prop»,  4v.  When  fresh  it  is  turbid  and  whitish, 
but  becomes  by  degrees  transparent,  of  a  rich 
golden  colour,  and  slightly  thicker;  and  by  ex- 
posure, crentnally  solid.  It  possesses  a  penetrat- 
ing and  delicate  fragrance ;  tastes  sharp,  bitter, 
spicy,  and  somewhat  astringent ;  is  not  entirely 
soluble  in  rectified  spirit,  but  dissolves  more  or 
less  completely  in  both  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils, 
which  then  assume  the  fragrance  of  the  balsam. 
A  drop  let  fall  on  hot  water  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surface,  like  a  film  of  oil,  and  again  con- 
tracts on  the  water  cooling.  This,  with  its 
fragrance,  is  the  common  test  of  its  genuineness 
in  Turkey.  The  inferior  qualities,  or  those  of 
commerce,  are  generally  opaque  and  thick,  rapidly 
becoming  resinous  and  turning  of  a  dull  yellow  by 
age.  ^Hien  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  redness 
and  swelling.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing the  most  varied  and  exalted  virtues,  par- 
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ticnlarly  as  ui  antiseptic,  stimtilant,  vnlnerary, 
and  nervine ;  and  its  fames  were  supposed  to  pre- 
vent barrenness.  It  is  still  higblj  prized  in  the 
East  as  a  cosmetic  and  perf  nme ;  and  is  said  to  be 
nneejualled  for  giving  a  healthy  glow  to  the  com- 
plexion and  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair. 
Its  medicinal  qualities  are  intermediate  to  those 
of  the  aromatic  turpentines  and  balsam  of  tolu. — 
Dose.    From  8  to  6,  or  even  10  to  12  drops. 

Ob».  According  to  Bruce  and  others^  the  best 
balm  of  Gilead  is  a  spontaneous  exudation  from 
the  tree ;  a  second  quality  is  obtained  by  cutting 
the  bark  with  an  axe,  and  receiving  uie  juice 
which  exudes  in  a  small  earthen  bottle.  A  large 
branch  is  said  to  produce  not  more  than  3  or  4 
drops  a  day;  and  even  the  most  resinous  trees 
seldom  yield  more  than  60  drops  daily.  Hence 
its  scarcity  and  costliness.  Both  varieties  are 
held  in  such  high  estimation  by  the  Turks  and 
Eg^ians,  that  none  of  them  are  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  That  which  is  sent  to 
England  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  and 
young  twigB  of  the  balsam  tree  in  water,  and  is 
rejected  by  the  Orientals  as  worthless.  Host  of 
that  sold  in  the  shops  of  England  is  entirely 
spurious  (see  helow). 

The  cosmetics  advertised  as  '  BiXK  OW  MiOOA ' 
do  not  even  contain  a  trace  of  this  article;  nor 
do  we  believe  that  there  is  a  single  drop  of  the 
genmne  balm  to  be  purchased  in  I^mdon. 

The  following  f ormulsB  are  current  in  the  trade 
for  Facti"tiouB  Balm  of  If ecca  t 

1.  Gum-bensoin  (bright,  coarsely  powdered),  4 
OS. ;  liquid  styrax  (finest),  8  oi, ;  l»lsam  of  tola, 
2  0£. ;  Canadian  balsam,  1^  pint»  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  a  flask,  and  exposed  (closed)  to  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  with  frequent  agitation,  until 
the  liquid  is  saturated ;  when  cold,  the  clear  por- 
tion is  decanted,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
oUb  of  lemon,  cassia,  rosemary,  nutmeg,  and 
vanilla  added  to  give  it  a  strong  aromatic  odour. 

2.  From  gnm-benx(nn  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of 
each,  1  OS.;  vanilla  and  nutmeg,  of  each  (cut 
small),  1  dr.  /  Canadian  balsam,  |  pint ;  digested 
as  before,  and  some  essential  oils  added  to  the 
decanted  liquid. 

Balsam,  Kerea'^rialf-  Ointment  of  nitrate  of 
mercury. 

Balaam,  Keti's.  Syn.  Bu/uxjjk  yib'idb 
MBTBir'aimc,  L.;  BAxrira  tibt  db  Hbtz,  Fr. 
JRrsp.  (Ouibauri),  Linseed  oil  and  olive  oil,  of 
each,  6  01. ;  oil  of  laurel  berries,  1  oz. ;  common 
turpentine,  2  ok.  ;  melt  by  a  gentle  hea^  and  add 
of  verdigris,  8  dr. ;  aloes,  2  dr. ;  sulphate  of  zinc, 
li  dr.  (all  in  powder)  j  mix  well,  strain  or  pour 
the  liquid  into  a  bottle,  and  add  oil  of  jumper, 
4  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr.  Used  on  the  Continent 
as  a  common  detergent  dressing  to  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

BalHUB,  Mes'loaaf.    Balsam  of  Peru* 

Balsam,  Saf uralf.  That  which  exudes  from 
plants,  as  opposed  to  those  formed  by  art. 

Balsam,  Her'vlne.    Bee  Oxhtmbbts. 

Balsam  of  Hntmag.  Jfyn.  Baj/haxuk  xtbis'- 
noM,  B.  kitou'ta,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847). 
Bxprassed  oil  of  nutmeg  (— P  mace),  8  os. ;  olive 
oil,  I  as,  3  yeUow  wax,  i  0£,f  melt  them  together 
by  a  gentle  heat»  pour  the  mixture  into  paper 
moald/handy  when  cold*  cat  the  mass  op  into  cakes. 
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Balsam,  Odontal'gic.    See  Dbom. 
Balsam,  Opodel'doc    See  Ofodbldoo  {J^n 
Balsam,  Pec'teral.     S^.    Bal'saxum  pj 

BA'LB,    L.;    ^AirXB    PBOTOBAL,    Fr.       iV»0. 

Tincture  of  tolu  and  compound  tincture  of 
zoin,  of  Mch,  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  4  os. ; 
—Dose,  i  to  1  teaspoonf ul,  night  and  nioraJja^ 
in  chronic  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 
2,  8.  See  Balbax  of  Hovbt,  B.  or 

HOUND,  &C 

Balsam,  Persianf.    Friar's  balsam. 
.  Balsam  of  Peru'  (roo').      J^     FuW^ 

BALBAXj    Bal'SAMITIC    PBBUYIii'VUlf    (Plu    ^•l 

L.;   Baiticb   pu   PiBOU,   B.    PBBimnr, 

PbBUVIANISOHBB  BALSAM,  Ger.  A 
tained  from  MjyroxjfUm  Pereirm  (^ 
mwm  of  Sonsonate),  Toluifera  Pereirm, 
{Mjfroepermmm  Fer^irm,  Royle),  a  spreading 
about  60  feet  high,  found  in  woods  on  the  StMS* 
senate  coaiit,  San  Sfdvador,  Central  America.  Vk 
collect  the  balsam  the  bark  is  beaten  and  re- 
moved, heat  is  then  applied  to  the  bared  portion 
of  the  trunk,  which  is  covered  with  cloths.  Tlnrte 
when  saturated  with  balsam  are  boiled  in  wmter 
for  some  time,  thedoths  being  finally  wmng  by 
two  men  in  a  rope  press.  By  this  means  wcry 
little  of  the  balsam  is  wasted.  When  it  is  oooledU 
the  water  is  poured  off  and  the  balsam  transferred 
to  the  canisters  for  exportation. 

Prop.f  ^e.    A  chocolate-coloured  or  a  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  of  the  consistence  of  treacle, 
sessing  a  bitterish,  rather  pungent  taste,  and 
agreeable  aromatic  odour  somewhat  similar 
that  of  a  mixture  of  vanilla  and  benzoin.    It 
reputed  stimulant,  antiseptic,  tonic,  and  expecto- 
rant, and  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  chnmic 
asthma,  catarrh,  and  other  pulmonary  affections*, 
debility,  &c    It  is  now,  however,  prindpally  need 
as  an  ingredient  in  pomades,  hair  oils,  lip  salrea, 
and  other  cosmetics,  in  which  it  is  only  inferior 
to  '  balm  of  Mecca; '  and  in  compound  perfomeiy. 
It  is  also  used  to  scent  lozenges,  pastils,  and  cho- 
colate and  liqueurs;  for  these  last,  chiefly  as  a 
substitute  for  *  vanilla'  when  it  is  scarce  sod 
dear. — Dose,  10  or  12  to  80  gr*  (even  1  dr.  is 
sometimes  given),  either  on  sugar,  or  made  into  e 
bolus  with  liquorice  powder,  or  into  an  emulsian 
with  houey,  mucilage,  or  yelk  of  egg. 

JVr.,  Tests,  4-0.    1.  Ether  dissolves  it  readily. 
2.  Soluble  in  an  equal  volume  of  rectified  spirit. 
8.  Should  not  lessen  in  volume  when  shaken  with 
water.    4.  Treated  with  nitric  add,  some  hydro- 
cyanic add  is  formed,  benzoic  add  sublimes,  and 
the  reddual  matter  is  artificial  tannin.    6.  The 
alkalies  and   their  carbonates  form  with  it  a 
thickish  semi-crystalline  mass,  which,  on  bdng 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  deposits  a  peculiar 
resinous  matter,  with  crvstals  of  bensdc  and 
cinnamic  add.    6.  If  a  »w  drops  are  distilled, 
and  iodine  added  to  the  distillate,  an  ezplosbn 
results,  it  has  been  adulterated  with  'copaiba.' 
7.  The  genuine  balsam  contains  about  6i%  of 
benzoic  (dnnamic)  acid.    8.  {Hageir^    If  two 
or  three  cubic  centimetres  of  balsam  tA  Peru  be 
shaken  with  five  or  nx  cubic  centimetres  of 
petroleum    spirit,  the   mixture  separates  upon 
bdng  allowed  to  stand  into  a  bUek-hrown  layeri 
and  a  limpid  and  cokmrless  or  slightiy  yellowish 
layer,  and  is  easily  deoanted.     If  the  bsimm  be 
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tikifl  latter  layer  is  turbid  and 
wMle  the  tisooiu  residiie  which  sepa- 
■  mare  Unid,  which  lenders  decantation 
difieiilt.     Sometimes  the  brown  residue  is 
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f ollowiag^  tests  for  the  balsam  are  given  by 
(•  Tear-book  of  Pharmacy/  1884) : 
Gnnify.       1187    to    IISO   at 


ieAM  Teti.  One  Tolnme  mbbed 
with  two  Tolnmes  solphnrio  acid 
wsshed  with  cold  water,  form  a 
U  fixed  oil  is  present  the 


(e)  .dmmtomia  Tett.  Originated  by  Dr  C. 
tete.  'Fvre  drops  of  balsam  shaken  np  wiUi 
'  e&  of  Bcdatioii  of  ammonia  should  give  very 
Btfe  frotik,  and  shoold  not  gelatinise  in  twenty- 
Cht  hooiB.  This  test  detects  common  resin  or 
■fcpfcony,  for  whidi  purpose  it  is  well  suited. 

{i)  DHermiuatum  of  Cinnamtin,  One  part  of 
\timm  is  treated  with  6  parts  of  petroleum  ether. 
I^  ether  eolation  is  removed  end  the  oily  residue 
nighed.      The  yield  should  be  from  40%    to 

(r)  DettrwUmoHom  of  Bewin.  Shake  1  part  by 
•^kt  of  the  balsam  with  8  parts  of  bisulphide 
af  Gsrbon,  86%  to  90%  should  dissolve,  wbUst 
Id^  to  14%  of  resin  remains  insoluble.  The 
{Rseoce  of  benxoin  increases  the  yield  of  resin, 

OAs.  Baleam  of  Peru  was  formerly  very  gene- 
laSy  adulterated,  and  often  entirely  factitious; 
k^  owii^  to  its  present  reduced  price,  this  is 
lew  oidy  eonflned  to  a  few  of  the  most  unprin- 
dfled  vendors.  The  following  formula  for  this 
purpose  are  still  extant  in  the  trade : 

TMieiB  oif  Pern,  Vacti"tioiis.  From  g^m- 
beaioin  (in  coarse  powder),  8  lU. ;  dissolv^  in 
tfas  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  and 
tbn  mixed  with  balsam  of  Tolu,  1  /5. ;  and  liquid 
ityiaz,  2  o«./  subsequently  adding  of  rectified 
^rit,  q.  s. 

Bibaa»  Pem^'vlaii.    See  Balsak  or  Pisr. 

Balaam,  Pel'ychrest.  Sjtn.  Klixis  Polt* 
CXBxarov.  (E.  1745.)  Guaiacum,  6  oz. ;  balsam 
sf  Peru,  I  OS. ;  rectified  spirit,  82  oz.  Digest  in 
s  Mud-bath  for  four  days,  and  add  oil  of  sassa- 
&as,2dr. 

lalsam  of  Baekati'rL  ^.  Balsak  ot  Ra- 
xaii'ba;  BAL^SAMini  Rackabdu,  B.  Racaz- 
n'ajr,  B.  BKADAai'Ki.  A  species  of  balsamic 
turpentine,  said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Burtera 
hsUamifiera  (Pers.),  an  Indian  tree  of  the  Nat. 
Old.  TKBXBnrTHAOKx.  It  has  a  ilightly  bitter 
tHte,  adheres  to  the  teeth  when  chewed,  and, 
when  heated,  smells  like  balsam  of  Tolu.  It  has 
yea  extolled  as  possessing  the  virtues  of  copaiba 
ia  an  exalted  degree.  The  nostrum  vended  under 
tiw  name  of  balm  or  baoxasibi  by  certain 
^Bsdcs  simply  consists  of  English  gin,  coloured, 
■vcetened^  and  aromatised. 

BalsaBi,  Xedneed  Pemviaii.  1.  Balsam  of 
Pera,  3  lAt.f  balsam  of  Tolu,  2  Ibi.f  rectified 
ipbit,  q.  s.  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
1  BaUiam  of  Peru,  8  lbs. ;  gum-benzoin  Tdis- 
nhed  in  a  little  rectified  spirit),  1  ^;  as  before. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  largely  adulterated 
vitii  liquid  styrax. 

]Uga(re'-).    8yn,  Caxpa^thiva  BAL« 


SAX;  BAL^SAmrX  OABPATH'lOrX,  B.  lib'ahi, 
&c.,  L. ;  Bavmb  di  Cabfathbb,  Fr.  A  peUndd 
white  fluid  obtained  by  careful  distillation  from 
the  young  shoots  of  Pi'mw  eem'bra,  Linn.,  or 
Siberian  stone-pine.  It  much  resembles  dl  of 
juniper;  and,  like  that  article,  is  powerfully  dl* 
uretic.  It  is  regarded  as  vulnerarr,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  some  in  sprains  and  bruises.  The 
bottoms  of  oil  of  juniper  are  commonly  lold  forr 
it  in  the  shops.  The  spirit  distilled  fh>m  pine- 
tops  (^iritu*  imriatmm  pi»i)  is  alio  frequently, 
although  incorrectly,  called  Riga  bauax. 

The  following  is  the  formula  which  is  gene* 
rally  followed  on  the  Continent : 

AqnsB  aromatic«  ...    80  parts. 
Spiritns  salvia     ...    10     „ 
Tincturs  croci     ...      1  part, 
—all  by  weight. 

Balaam,  Baaeliei't  Gout.    See  Baxjax,  Cav- 

PHOBATBD. 

Balaam,  Satamtne  (Bate).  Acetate  of  lead, 
40  Of. ;  (Mil  of  turpentine,  12  os.  Digest  for  some 
days. 

Balsam  of  Soap.    Soap  liniment 

Balsam  of  Soap  (Ethe"real).  5/a.  Bal'sa- 
MUX  SAPO'lfia  JBTHB^BBUX,  L.  Pr0p,  iCotte" 
reau.)  Castile  soap  (powdered)  and  camphor,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  oil  of  thyme,  10  drops;  acetic  ether, 
1  oz. ;  dissolve  in  a  close  vessel  with  the  aid  of  a 
gentle  heat,  and  decant  the  clear  portion.  Used 
as  an  embrocation  or  liniment  in  gont»  rheu- 
matism, &c. 

Balsam,  Sooth'ing.    See  Balsax,  Avodtitb. 

Balsam,  8t  Genevieve.  Thick  turpentine,  6 
parts;  olive  oil,  80  parts;  beeswax,  26  parta; 
spermaceti,  5  parts;  camphor,  1  part;  red mnders, 
4  parts. 

Balsam,  St  John  Long's  (liniment),  used  for 
application  to  the  chest  in  cases  of  pnthisis,  is  a 
thick  emulsion  composed  of  turpentine,  26 
parts ;  yolk  of  eggs,  60  parts ;  concentrated  vine- 
gar* 6  parts;  rose  water,  16  parts;  and  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon* 

Balsam  of  St  John's- wort.    See  Oiu. 

Balsam,  Stomach'ic  (-mlk^).  ^».  Bal'sa* 
XUX  BTOXACH'lOrX,  L. ;  Bauxb  btoxaohiqitb, 
Pr.  Prep.  (Ph.  Slesv.-Hols.  1831.)  OU  of 
cloves,  mace,  wormwood,  and  peppermint,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  balsam  of  Pern,  2  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2 
OS. ;  mix.  1  to  6  or  6  drops,  on  sugar,  or  dis« 
solved  in  spirit. 

Balsam  of  BU/'rtLX,    Liquidambar  or  styrax. 

Balsam  of  Sul'phnr.    See  Oils. 

Balsam  of  Sul'phnr,  Anisated  (Ph.  Edin.  1722). 
Originally  made  by  digesting  1  part  of  sulphur ; 
8  of  turpentine ;  and  4  of  oil  of  aniseed.  A  mix- 
tare  of  1  part  of  oil  of  aniseed  with  8  or  4  of 
balsam  of  sulphur  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Balsam  of  Sul'phur  with  Turpentine.  Digest 
1  part  of  sulphur  with  8  of  oil  of  turpentine  till 
dissolved.  Similar  compounds  were  formerlv 
made  with  sulphur  and  Barbadoes  tar,  and  with 
the  empyreumatic  oils  of  amber,  benzoin,  &c. 

Balsam  of  Syri'aenm.    See  Bauax  op  Mbooa. 

Balsam,  Syr^lan.    Balsam  of  Mecca. 

Balsam,  Thibaut's.    See  Patbkt  Mbdioibbs. 

Balsam  of  Tolu'  (-1560.  Sgn,  Tolu'  bal'bax*  ; 
Bal'baxttx  toluta'bttx  (Ph.  It,,  B.,  ft  D.),  B. 
DB  To'l^,  L.{  Battxb  pb  ToLxr,  Fr.;  TOLV- 
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lAiriBCHIEB  BALBA1C,  B.  YOK  TOLTT^  &C,,  Ger., 
famished  by  Toluifsra  haU<Bmum,  L.  {Myroxylon 
Toluifera,  H.  B.  E.)*  The  tree,  which  grows  to  a 
height  of  80  feet,  is  often  unbranched  for  a 
dis&nce  of  40  to  60  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  is  a  native  of  Venezuela  and  New  (h^nada, 
where  the  balsam  is  collected  by  making  V- 
shaped  incisions  through  the  bark  to  the  wood  of 
the  growing  tree,  and  inserting  cups  made  of 
.calabashes.  The  balsam  is  finally  put  into  cylin- 
drical tins  for  exportation  to  Europe. 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^e.  When  first  brought  over  it 
is  soft  and  tenacious,  but  by  age  and  careless 
keeping  becomes  hard,  and  even  brittle,  some- 
what similar  to  resin.  It  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether^  and  gives  out  its  acid  (ben- 
zoic or  cinnamic)  to  water.  Its  odour  is  fragrant, 
though  less  powerful  than  that  of  either  styrax  or 
balsam  of  Peru ;  and  it  has  a  pleasant,  sweetish 
taste.  It  softens  under  the  teeth,  melts  readily, 
and  bums  with  an  agreeable  odour.  A  smtJl 
piece  pressed  between  two  pieces  of  glass  and 
examined  by  a  lens  exhibits  crystals  of  cinnamic 
acid.  As  a  medicine  it  is  a  stimulating  expecto- 
rant, and,  as  such,  is  employed  in  chronic  bron- 
chial affections  unaccompanied  with  inflammatory 
action.  It  has  long  been  a  popular  pectoral. 
Syrup  of  Tola  is  an  agreeable  and  common 
adjunct  to  pectoral  mixtures,  and,  with  Tolu 
lozenges,  is  often  serviceable  in  tickling  coughs. 
It  is  also  used  by  confectioners,  perfumers,  &c., 
and  in  fumigating  pastils. — Dose,  6  to  20,  or 
even  80  gr.,  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  made  into  an 
emulsion. 

Pur.  This  is  shown  by  its  perfect  solubility  in 
rectified  spirit,  forming  a  transparent  tincture, 
and  by  its  odour.  When  adulterated  it  has  a 
weaker  smell,  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  the  tincture  formed  with  that  fluid  is  opaque. 
The  presence  of  colophony  (or  lac),  according  to 
Ulex,  may  be  detected  by  the  balsam,  instead  of 
dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid,  swelling  up,  blacken- 
ing, and  disengaging  sulphurous  fumes  'Archiv 
der  Pharm.,'  1865).  Castor  oil  may  be  detected 
in  the  way  noticed  under  Balsam  of  Peru. 

Balsam  of  Tola,  a  Factltioas,  was  formerly  met 
with  in  trade,  made  of  equal  parts  of  orange-lac 
and  white  sugar,  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence 
with  rectified  spirit,  and  'brought  up'  with 
some  tincture  of  benzoin  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
oil  of  cassia  and  nutmeg  dissolved  in  a  little 
essence  of  vanilla. 
Balsam,  Tooth'ache.  See  Dsops,  &c. 
Balsam,  Traomat'ic.  Compoand  tincture  of 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  TnrlEey.    Syn,    Tus'kby  balm.   The 
distilled  oil  of  the  Draeoeephalum  Moldamcwn. 
Balsam,    Tor'liiigton's.    See    Patent   Mbdi- 

0IKX8. 

Balsam  of  Tar'pentliie  (-tine).  Syn.  Bal'- 
BAicrx  TBRBBiir'THiy£,  L.  A  name  formerly 
given  to  Strasburg,  Venice,  and  other  like 
turpentines. 

Balaam  of  Tarpentlne  (Emollient).  8yn.  B. 
TBBBBiKTHnrA'TtTK,  L.  JPrep.  Olive  oil.  6  oz. ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  2  oz. ;  yellow  wax,  1  oz. ;  balsam 
of  Pern,  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  camphor,  of  each, 
2  dr.  A  stimulant  emollient;  in  contusions, 
\alceration8,  engorgements,  nephritic  pains,  &c. 


Balsam  of  Umi^'ri.  ^  [Nat.]  By  ineision,  from 
the  Humir^ia  floriiuiwum.  Mart.,  or  the  tH»«ri- 
plant  of  Para.  It  is  fragrant,  limpid,  of  a  paHsh- 
yellow  colour,  and  in  its  medicinal  properties  U 
said  to  combine  those  of  the  balsams  o£  copaiba 
and  Pern. 

Balsam,  ITxiiver'sal.  Syn,  BAii'sAMUir  uiri- 
tebsa'lb,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Slesv.-Hols.  1881). 
Rape  oil,  (recent),  li  lb.;  yellow  wax,  -ft-  ll».| 
acetate  of  lead  (in  fine  powder),  8  oz. ;  powdered 
camphor,  i  oz.;  melted  together;  observing'  to 
triturate  the  acetate  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
oil  before  adding  it  to  the  mixture,  and  not  to 
add  the  camphor  until  the  heat  is  reduced  a  little. 
Obs.  This  name  has  also  been  given  to  *  oompoond 
cerate  of  lead,'  and  even  to  '  cerate  of  aoetate  of 
lead.' 

Balsam,  Yervain'sf.  Compound  tinctnxe  of 
benzoin. 

Balsam,  Wound.  Several  vulnerary  prepa- 
rations have  been  so  called,  but  vbiab's  bajaax 
(comp.  tinct.  of  benzoin)  is  that  usually  intended. 

BALSAMIC  (b&l-).  S^n.  Bai.baic'ioits,  Bait 
ba'hbus,  Balbam'inus,  Id.;  Balsahiqxts,  Ft.; 
Balbamiboh,  Ger.  Of  the  nature  of  balaam,  or 
containing  or  resembling  it;  bland,  soothing, 
healing ;  balmy. 

BAMBOO'  (b5dO.  [Nat.]  Syn.  Bambu'sa,  L.  ; 
Bahbon,  Ft.;  Bahbitb,  Bakbvbbohb,  Ivdiajt- 
isohbb  sohb,  Ger.  The  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Pambusa,  bat  appr.  of  P.  arumdU 
nafcea,  or  '  common  bamboo.'     See  Bambuba. 

Bamboo'-habit  (-h&b-).  A  species  of  «life> 
preserver,'  or  'float,'  used  in  China  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  consisting  of  four  pieoea  of 
bamboo  tied  together  so  as  to  form  a  square, 

BAMBU'SA  (Endl.).  The  bamboo.  In  6o- 
tany,  a  genus  of  magnificent  arborescent  grasses^ 
of  the  Nut.  Ord.  Qbamikb^  (DC),  having  hoUow 
jointed  stems,  of  a  hard  woody  texture,  externally 
coated  with  siliceous  matter,  and  sometimes  se- 
creting a  similar  siliceous  substanoe  (tababhbbb') 
in  their  internal  cavities.  They  are  all  of  rapid 
growtl),  and  vary  in  height  from  6  to  60  feet. 

There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely   any  other   plant 
besides  the  palm  which  serves  for  so  many  pur- 
poses useful  to  man,  as  the  various  species  of 
bamboo.    Its  grain  is  used  for  bread ;  the  young 
shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  also 
pickled;  the  smaller  stalks  are  made  into  walking 
canes,  umbrella  and  parasol  sticks,  flutes,  &c.; 
whilst  its  fibres  are  manufactured  into  cloth,  and 
even  paper.    It  is  employed  extensively  in  the 
construction  of  houses,  bridges,  masts  for  boats, 
domestic  furniture,  boxes,  mats,  baskets^  utensils 
of  various  kinds,  fences,  water-pipes  and  vessels, 
quicksilver  bottles,  &c.,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes  connected  with  everyday  life.     In  loca- 
lities where  ordinary  surgical  appliances  are  not 
at  hand,  splints,  of  any  required  length  or  size, 
can  be  made  with  very  little  delay,  from  the 
stems  Qf  the  bamboo.    The  older  and  drier  stems 
are  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpose.    Roughly 
speaking,  the  kinds  met  with  in  commerce  may  be 
specified  as  black,  brown,  yellow,  mottled,  maho* 
gany,  and  spotted,  according  to  colour  and  mark- 
ing.   All  the  colours  are  merely  approximate,  as 
different  sticks,  or  to  speak  technically,  canes,  in 
a    bundle    vary  considerably.     The    artificially 
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math  «0  bbek  and  mahogftay,  of 
ire  mare  anif arm*  than  tliofe  whieh  are 
left  in  thflff  natmal  state*  if  we  except,  perhaps, 
tk  jdlov  Taiiety.  In  addition  to  the  plain 
ilioiai  ooei,  thefe  az«  eome  each  as  the  tortoise- 
U  with  htuej  mottiing  prodaoed  hy  artificial 
■■■I.  All  the  kinds  are  ofatunable  either  with 
«  siftoat  roots,  the  rooted  canes  being  the 
kuetti  tlie  twok  The  nxes  of  the  canes  vary 
waidenJAj,  the  thiekneas  being  from  i  in.  to 
S  ii.  or  Biore,  those  most  useful  for  f nmitnre  of 
tti  bacj  Und  being  from  |  in.  or  |  in.  to  2  in. 
Ii  length  they  are  from  3|  ft,  the  thinner  canes 
^  to  ay  f  in.  Udck  not  ezcee^ng  tMs,  while  the 
Aidflr  oDfli  axe  cat  in  6  ft  and  13  ft  lengths. 
Qfter  BMB  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  thoie 
■■ei  tre  among  the  most  common.  One  yariety 
tf  flaaQ  esoes  known  as  Tbnkings  shonld  not  be 
mitlel  The  geaoa  is  confined  to  the  East  and 
Wat  Indies  and  Tropical  America  See  Cjlvm, 
ftesiM,  Tabashub,  Ac. 

UIAIA  (.na'.  at  -nah'.}.  [Nat]  The  Mu'ta 
f^imlUm,  linn.,  a  species  of  plantain;  also  its 
froi  The  banana  contains  abont  27%  of  solid 
tttter,  and  has  nearly  the  same  nntritiTe  value 
>  nee.  U  is  largely  consumed  in  the  tropics, 
■te  the  common  allowance  for  a  labourer  is 
CiQa.  of  the  fiesh  fruit  or  2  lbs.  of  the  dry 
■nl  v^h  i  lb.  of  salt  meat  or  fish.  It  is  aome- 
tBM  fried  in  sUoea  and  often  made  into  preservea. 

OtmfoMon  ufiU  ¥%lp  qf  Ripe  Bamanat 
(CoxBVwnrDBB). 

Sitrogeaous  matter  .        .    4*820 

Sogsr,  pectose,  organic  acid,  and 
^neea  of  atarch 

Fatty 


CeUaloae 
Sifine  matter 
Water   . 


19*667 
0-632 
0-200 
0-791 

78-900 


„    ^  100-000 

««?L4FtAnr. 

BAICOUL,  NUT8  07,  Thia  nut  ia  the  aeed  of 
ttreebalotiging  to  the  EirpHOBBiACUt,  of  which 
^  «  three  apedes  occur  in  Ceylon,  Cochin- 
^^  New  Caledonia,  Bourbon,  Ac  It  ia  oom- 
f^  of  a  hard  and  woody  endocarp,  and  of  an 
*y  wnici,  containing : 

Water 6-000 

^ 62-175 

^trogenoua  matter       .  .  22-653 

^'Hitrogenona  matter  .    6-827 

«inaai  matter     ....    3'346 


^  100000 

^toogen 8625% 

XUa  cake,  after  ezpresaion  of  the  oil,  contains 
f]b  of  nitrogen,  and  4%  of  phoaphoric  acid,  and 
•coiMequently  of  high  value  as  a  manure.  The 
^P^Biaed  oil  is  purgative,  and  as  a  lamp-oil  it  \b 
"P*™"  to  colza.  Unfortunately  the  kernel 
^  only  33%  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  nut. 
^^  before  it  can  become  an  article  of  com- 
^^  it  must  be  decorticated  at  the  place  of  its 

BAIFAGB  (-aje)!  ^^«.  Dmjga'tio,  Fa8"cia, 
^*KB»,  Lmatu^ba,  Vihcti7"ba,  L.  j  Babd- 


AOB,  Babdb,  Fr.;  BiBDB,  Vbbbabb,  Oer.  In 
swr^wry,  the  fillet,  roller,  or  cloths  used  to  aup- 
port  parts,  to  exert  pressure  on  them,  or  to  retain 
dressmga  in  their  proper  placea. 

The  uaea  of  bandagea  are  to  afford  aupport  to 
different  parte  of  the  body  when  iiyured,  to  keep 
the  dreaainga  of  wonnda  in  their  place*  to  fix  and 
maintain  aplints  in  their  proper  position,  and  to 
prevent  the  muscular  movementa  of  the  patient 
from  iigurioualy  aflfecting  injured  parte;  they  are 
alao  used  to  apply  preaaure  for  stopping  hsmor- 
rhage,  and  to  protect  wounds  from  dirt  and  dust 
and  the  attacks  of  flies  and  other  insects. 

For  the  purposes  of  first  aid  to  the  injured  in 
those  cases  in  which  akilled  aaaiatance  ia  not  at 
hand,  two  forma  of  bandage  are  most  generally 
uaed,  viz.  the  roller,  and  the  Bsmarch  triangular 
bandage. 

Roller  bandages  are  made  of  unbleached  calico, 
linen,  flannel,  or  any  other  suitable  material. 
Their  length  and  breadth  ia  a^juated  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  required.  The  moat  gene- 
rally  uaef  ul  aize  ia  aix  yarda  long  and  three  fingers 
broad ;  for  the  chest,  one  or  two  aix  inches  broad 
and  three  yards  long ;  for  fingers,  bandages  one 
yard  long  and  half  inch  to  three-quarter  inch 
wide  will  be  most  usef  uL  Half  a  dozen  bandages 
made  of  new  unbleached  calico,  rather  stout  than 
otherwiae,  are  alwaya  uaeful  in  any  houaehold, 
and  eapecially  in  those  in  which  the  membera  of 
it  are  expoaed  to  the  riak  of  accideuta  from 
machinery,  edge  toola,  Ac.,  aa  in  workahopa  and 
farmhouaea.  It  muat  be  remembered  that  a  baud* 
age  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  material  tied  over  an 
injured  part,  but  that  it  haa  to  aerve  a  diatinct 
and  definite  purpoae;  and  further,  that  if  im- 
properly applied,  it  may  not  only  be  naeleaa  but 
productive  of  poaitive  harm,  and  aa  it  ia  poasible 
through  the  medium  of  aome  of  the  many  ambu- 
lance aaaociationa  now  in  exiatence  to  obtain 
properly  made  bandagea  and  concise  directiona 
for  applying  them,  it  ia  poasible  for  almoet  any 
one  to  poaaeaa  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  bandaging. 

E9mareh*9  triangular  bandage  ia  made  by 
taking  a  piece  of  linen  or  calico  about  forty  inchea 
square,  and  cutting  it  diagonally  into  halves. 
Tnia  can  be  folded  into  a  very  amall  compaaa  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  Aa  an  example  of  the 
mode  of  applying  thia  bandage  the  following 
ofilcial  directiona  for  its  use  in  injuries  of  the 
head  will  be  uaeful.  Fold  the  lower  border  length- 
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ways  to  form  a  plait,  like  a  hem  one  and  a  half 
inchea  wide ;  place  the  middle  of  the  bandage  on 
the  head,  ao  that  the  plait  lies  crossways  before  the 
forehead,  the  point  hanging  downwards  over  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Carry  the  two  ends  backwards 
above  the  ears,  cross  at  the  back  of  the  head,  bring 
forwards  and  tie  on  the  forehead;  then  stretch 
the  point  downwards,  and  turn  it  np  over  the 
back  of  the  head  and  fasten  with  a  safety  pin. 


In  tyinK  tbe  buid^e,  or  indeed  in  tymg  anj- 
tbinfr  whicli  U  reqnued  to  hold  ■oourely,  care 
mart  be  taken  to  lue  a  reef-knot  (a),  and  not  vbat 
ii  o^Ied  ft  "  Gnuiny  "  {&). 


Wonndi  qf  tie  ia»d.  Take  a  bandage,  epreftd 
it  oat  tmd  lay  the  wriit  on  the  lower  border,  with 
Uie  tagen  towards  the  point.  Next  tnrn  the 
point  over  the  fingen,  and  cany  it  ap  to  the 
wrist.  Thi*  done,  take  tbe  endi  loand  the  wri»t, 
fixing  the  point ;  croM  them,  carry  them  back 
again,  and  knot  together.  Take  a  second  Umdage 
ud  rapport  the  forearm  in  the  larger  lUng. 


Woandt  <^  tht  f»«L  Take  a  bandage,  ipread 
it  ont  and  place  the  tole  of  the  foot  in  it>  centre, 
with  the  toe*  in  the  direction  of  its  point. 
Draw  the  pcdnt  npward*  over  the  toei  and  instep 


of  the  foot  i  then  talv  the  ends  forward,  roan 
the  ankle,  cross  on  the  instep,  earn  them  dowi 
wardi,  and  knot  them  togetbat  on  the  sole  of  th 

foot. 


roller  bandage  ia  not  qnit« 
snch  an' easy  matter  as  it  might  appear,  and  re- 
qairee  a  eertain  amonnt  of  pnetice,  otherwiae  it 
will  be  foand  to  slip  ofl. 

"  In  applying  any  bandage  the  operator  ahoolil 
grasp  tbe  roll  in  one  hand,  and  taking  the  loose 
end  in  the  other,  apply  it  to  the  limb,  so  th»t  tlia 
onter  snrface  ms^  be  against  the  skin,  bj  which 
the  roller  u  It  is  carried  round  will  alwxya  Utt 
close  to  the  limb,  and  the  bandaging  will  bo 
mach  neater  than  if  applied  in  the  contrary  wmy. 

"  Tbe  spiral  bondage,  as  its  name  impliea,  cod- 
aista  in  covering  tlie  limb  by  a  seriea  of  spiral 
tnms,  each  oTerlappiog  the  one  below  for  aboat 
one  third  of  its  width.  In  practioe,  how- 
ever, owing  to  tie  enlargement  of  the  limb*  at 
the  npper  part,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  tliEi 
bandage  without  making  tnms  in  it,  t.  a.  folding 
the  bandage  npon  itself  so  as  better  to  accommo- 
date the  ibape  of  tbe  limb ;  to  dothis  sncceasfnlly 
la  a  little  difficult.  Attention  to  tbe  fallowing  rnlea 
will  be  fonnd  to  be  of  great  saatatance:  1.  A 
torn  should  never  be  made  over  a  prominence  of 
bone,  and  wherever  possible  it  ahoold  be  on  the 
ontrideof  alimb.  2.  However  tightly  the  baadag« 
may  hare  been  drawn  before,  at  tbe  momont  of 
making  the  tnm  it  should  be  held  qtute  loosely, 
when  with  one  morement  of  the  wrist  the  re- 
quired tarn  may  be  made  and  can  af  t«rwarda  be 
pulled  ai  tight  as  may  be  necenarf.  8.  In 
making  the  torn  the  hand  ahould  be  held  slight^ 
above  the  level  of  the  limb,  and  oare  be  takm 
not  to  unroll  more  bandage  than  ia  actnally 
required  for  ita  performance.  The  spiral  ia  mort 
applicat>le  to  the  rarflMe  of  the  limb,  the  figure 
oleiKht  toUu  jmnte:  this  latter  has  no  tana  in 
it.  Li  bandagULg  a  limb  a  combination  of  the 
two  woiJd  be  oaed  as  in  the  annexed  cut  of  a 
bandaged  foot,  in  which  the  spiral  has  been  used 
in  tiie  foot,  the  figure  of  ei^ht  ronnd  the  anklt^ 
and  tbe  spiral  begnn  again  at  first  plain  and 
afterwarda  with  turns  in  the  leg"  (iTaoiA). 

The  form  and  nature  of  t£e  purt,  and  the 
object  in  view,  should  always  receive  eonsi- 
deratian ;  aa  ahoald  alao  the  condition  oF  tbe 
patient  after  their  application — whether  of  repoas, 
exercise,  or  labour,  The  safest,  simpleet,  and 
■"'■■'        it,  in  most 
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d  b J  ■  oomDon  needle  ind  thread 
tt  aCKB.  It  »  more  una]  in  mr^csl  practice 
to  ^t  tbc  bra  cod  (d  Um  buuUge,  tic  s  knot 


and  both   the  juice  and  bark  are  iwed   medi- 

AmODg  Mulon,  aunur  diti  are  those  on 
which  bntch«r'i  meat  u  not  tnred  ap  at  diBDer. 

BANN'DCK  i-m.  In  SootUnd  and  the 
northern  eoimtiei  of  England,  a  flat  nnmd  cake 
made  of  oat,  ije,  or  barle;  moil,  baked  on  an  iron 
plat«  OT«r  the  Ore,  or  on  the  hot  hearth. 

BAOBAB  {Adamomia  digiMa,  h.),  one  of  the 
Boicuccx,  or  rilk-eottoD  tree*,  ia  a  native  of 
Weat  AJrica.    The  goard-Uka  fniit*  contaJn  an 


i  pulp;  thej  are  naed  in  Bombay  i 
water.    Trooki  hare  been  meaanred  80  feet  >D 


float*  for  flabin?  neta  and  bottle*  for 


boloing 


villi  tfafl  two  balrea  to  prevent  the  fpllt  extending 
fill  hi  I  than  intended,  and  then  lecnre  the  whole 
bj  tjiag  the  two  end*  nnmd  the  limb. 

ka£ce,  JIas'tard.  A  woollen  roller  aoaked 
b  a  niitiire  of  the  brat  floor  of  miutard  and 
■arm  water,  of  the  connitence  of  frtih  cream, 
the  eicCM  of  nKnitnre  being  expelled  bj  gentle 
^nanre. — Uied  to  mrelope  the  bod;,  or  a  limb, 
bj  repeatedly  folding  it  ronnd  the  part;  in  the 
aid  (tagea  of  cholera,  and  in  other  eaaea  reqQiriiig 
u  energetic  atimnlant  Other  toedicamenti, 
pntJcnlarly  those  ot  a  itimoIatiDg  and  anodyne 
daraeter,  are   aometime*  applied  in  the   lame 

UsilAa'A.  [Ind.]  Syn.  BiiriiAa'si.  A 
tandkerebffif,  originally  from  the  Eait  Indie*, 
haring  white  apot*  on  a  red,  bine,  or  other  dark 
giDond.  In  calieo-pTi»ii*g,  a  '  diacharge  «tyla  ' 
ii  imitation  of  the  Indian  bandana*.  The  fabric, 
Kuy  folds  thick,  i*  placed  between  leadeo  plate* 
htring  the  pattern  cnt  ont  of  them ;  hydraulic 
pTMsre  is  then  applied,  and  a  clear  aolnUon  of 
(Unlde  of  lime  forced  tbronsh,  followed  bj  a 
■trcam  of  pnre  water.  The  coloar  is  diicharged 
ky  tlw  eUofide  at  lime  In  thoie  part* 
nder  the  perforstioni,  but  i*  nnable 
bejond  in  eonseqaence  of  tbe  great  presiare. 

RAn>'OLI>Z(-nD;-lflne:).    See  Fixiiuu. 

BAH.  Poison;  anything  deleteriona  or  de- 
riiiMili*a  i  a  word  often  found  joined  to  another, 
IB  the  popnlar  and  nlgar  name*  of  planta  and 
ficase,  to  denote  their  character;  as  BAXl'- 
msT,  the  herb  Chriilopher;  BAira'woitT, 
deadly  nigbtshads ;  wOLt'a-BAJd  {Aeonitttm  na- 
yaflai) ;  Biaip'B-BASi,  the  rot,  te. 

BAHe,  BMgM   (b(ng).     [Nat.]     See   BniF, 

BAX^AN  (bln'.jln).  The  Wett  in'dicut 
{HcuM  bengaUiuU,  L.),  or  Indian  flg,  one  of  the 
Boit  famoni  tree*  of  India,  remarkable  for  its 
tnormoni  extenuon  by  mean*  of  raotjng  bmnche*. 
The  milky  juice  is  made  into  bird-lime,  Uie 
IcaTes  u«  made  Into  platter*.  The  (rait  and 
joong  bianebe*  yield  on«  (pedes  of  gnm-lac 


tically 


diameter.     The  wood  is  Light,  soft,  and  of  little 
use;  the  bark  ha*  been  iatn>daced  for  papsr- 

Jdaotoma  Ortgorii,  T.  Unell.,  is  the  An- 
Tiuju  Baobu,  or  gonty  stem  bee.  To  the 
aborigine*  it  is  probably  the  most  useful  tree  in 
tropical  Australia ;  tbe  pnlp  of  tbe  fruit  is  eaten 
both  without  Reparation  and  after  grinding'ani 
oiatening.    The  kernel*  are  slightly  baked. ' 

BAPTUn.  A  resinoid  or  purified  extract  ob- 
tained from  the  root  of  wild  indigo,  BapUtia 
tineiaria.  It  is  of  a  yellowisb-hrown  colour.  In 
small  doses  it  is  UxstlTC;  lai^  doses  emetic  and 
cathartic. — D«tt,  1  to  &  gr. 

BABBADOBB  PBIDB  (OataljiiitiaptiUlitrnma, 
tw,).    D*ed  In  tbe  East  Indies  u  a  sabstitote  for 

BAK'BXBBT.  Sg»-  Pn'nsmoi  Burat, 
Tboutt  boz'-tui*  I  Bib'bbkii,  B.  rTrLat."»iM 
(Lms.)i  ^- 1  EFiMB-vnriTTB,  VmnrHB,  O.  t 
BiKiaBiizi,  Oer.  A  perennial  bush  or  shmb 
common  <n  woods  and  hedges.  Berries  (b*x'- 
UKHIM,  Tir'puii>aEi),  gratefully  acid,  cooling, 
and  astringent;  nsed  in  paltry,  bat  require,  ae- 
cording  to  their  degree  of  ripeneaa,  from  one  half 
to  an  eqnal  weight  of  sugar.  Both  bark  and 
berries  were  formerly  esteemed  In  janndice, 
tnliary  flake*,  Ac.  The  crashed  ber^s  with 
water  form  a  refreshing  fever  drink.  The  root 
djea  a  fng^tire  yellow.  Tbe  Indian  barberry 
(Btriirit  iycimm,  Rojle)  i*  a  native  of  the  Weatem 
Himalaya*.  The  root  bark  i*  bitter  and  tonic,  M 
are  al*o  those  of  B.  Atiatiea,  Roxb.,  and  B.  aril' 
lata,  DC.  Under  the  name  ot  BcsoT,  a  watery 
eitract  from  tbe  *tem  and  root  bark  of  various 
species  is  oied  in  ophthiluSa  and  a*  a  touic  and 
febrifuge  in  India.  See  BliBBBIRB,  JaXI,  Pu- 
(IBBT18,  Ac. 

BABB8.  Bjf.  LufPii,  Bkiw.  This  occnrt 
in  hones  from  two  to  four  yean  old,  and  ariias 
from  a  little  inflammation  of  the  ridges  that  pass 
along  the  paUte,  above  and  behind  the  Incisor 
teeth,  occasionally  preventing  the  animal  from 
eating  and  setting  up  ilight  fever.  The  beat 
treatment  is  to  scarify  the  enlarged  ridge*  freely 
with  a  lancet  or  penknife,  and  to  give  for  a  time 
bran  muhee,  soaked  grain,  and  other  >oft  food. 

BABEQE  (bai^ge,  Ur-raibe').  [Fr.]  A  light 
woollen  fabric  so  named  from  having  been  flnt 
made  in  the  valley  of  Bartges.  Of  late  youi 
Pari*  hu  become  celebrated  for  it*  bareges ;  but 
these  are  generally  woven  with  tbe  'warp'  of 
iilk,  and  the  '  woof '  ot  wool.  In  tbe  common 
imitations  ot  tbe  shop*,  the  '  warp'  is  generally 
of  cotton. 
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BABEOnrE  (bar^ne).    See  Glaisikb. 

BA&IL'IiA.  [Eng.,  Qer.»  L.,  Sp.]  8yn.  So'djb 
Cab'bonab  VbkaIiB,  L.  ;  Babio^'lia,  Babil'lob, 
Sp.,  Lev. ;  Babille,  Soudb,  Ft.  The  alkaline 
residue  left  on  incinerating  certain  species  of 
plants  which  grow  on  the  seashore  or  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  salt  springs;  hence  probably 
the  name,  barilla  or  varilla  being  the  Spanish  for 
brushwood.  The  ashes  of  most  plants  contain 
carbonate  of  potassium ;  certain  plants,  howerer, 
which  only  grow  in  the  above-mentioned  situations 
yield,  when  incinerated,  carbonate  of  sodium,  the 
common  salt  which  they  absorb  being  converted 
— at  least  partially — into  oxalate,  tartrate,  and 
other  orgfanic  salts  of  sodium,  and  these,  on  in- 
cineration, are  decomposed,  forming  carbonate  of 
sodium.  It  is  remarkable  that  plants  growing  in 
the  sea  itself  yield  very  little  sodium  carbonate 
when  incinerated,  the  residue  (kelp  or  varec)  con- 
sisting mainly  of  potassium  sulphate,  chloride, 
and  iodide. 

The  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  from 
these  plants  was  formerly  a  considerable  industry, 
the  bulk  of  commercial  soda  being  then  derived 
from  this  source.  Since  the  introduction,  how- 
ever, of  soda  made  artiBcially  by  Leblanc's  and 
other  processes,  the  industry  has  diminished  to 
verv  small  proportions ;  thus  in  1884, 12,000  tons 
of  barilla  were  imported  f^m  Spain ;  in  1850, 
1744  tons  I  in  1856,  2730  tons;  and  in  1864, 1262 
tons. 

The  following  are  the  chief  soda-yielding 
plants: — AiripUx  portuUtooidei,  Chenopodium, 
Saliola  toda,  kali,  iroffutt  arenaria,  elaoifbliaf 
vermioulata,  braehxata;  Salicomia  arenaria, 
Europma  ;  Kochia  sedoidss  j  also  StaUee  Umtmium 
(PLVKBAOiirBJB),  Trigloohin  mariiimum  (Jtrv- 
colb),  and  some  Fiooidejs — Reavkmeria,  Tetra- 
gowia,  Niiraria,  and  Mesemhiyanthsmum  (erytiaU 
Umtm.) 

The  yield  of  carbonato  of  sodium  obtained  from 
the  above  plants  varies  considerably* ;  thus  SaUola 
elavifolia  yields  45-99% ,  S.  toda  40*95%,  5.  iaU 
84-00% ,  S,  braehiaia  26*26% ,  Kochia  tedoides 
80*84% ;  whilst  Sehoberia  acuminata,  grown  in 
the  Russian  stoppes,  contains  only  7*2%  NajCOg. 
(The  above  is  taken  from  '  The  Manufacture  of 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,'  by  G.  Lunge,  London, 
1880.) 

The  extraction  of  crude  soda  from  these  plants 
is  very  simple.  They  are  collected  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  are  then  incinerated  in  pits  1  to  li 
yards  square,  and  paved  at  the  bottom.  The 
combustion  of  the  dried  plants  is  kept  np  for 
several  days,  fresh  plants  being  added  from  time 
to  time.  By  this  means  the  quantity  burning  at 
one  time  is  never  very  large,  and  there  is  always 
a  free  access  of  air  and  a  not  excessive  tompera- 
tore.  The  ashes  as  they  collect  are  kept  well  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit.  They  gradually  reach  a 
red  beat  and  then  form  a  pasty  mass,  which  is 
worked  up  with  tools  into  a  cake,  to  be  afterwards 
broken  np  and  crushed  when  cooled.  A  furnace 
in  which  the  waste  heat  is  utilised  in  drying  the 
plante  has  also  been  used. 

Barilla  varies  in  composition  and  appearance, 
both  according  to  the  place  where  it  has  been 
manufactured  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  burnt.     The  best  comes  from  Spain  (chiefly 


Aram  Valencia),  and  is  known  as  AUcante>  Carta- 
gena and  Malaga  soda. 

Alioaittb  soda  is  divided  into  three  clsssnsj  i 
cording  to  the  purity  of  the  product  and  the 
which  has  been  taken  in  the  incineration.  Sonde 
douce  is  a  well-fused  ash-like  mass  containiiiff 
20%  to  25%  Na,COs.  Milang4e  forms  a  blackish 
honeycombed  mass,  with  a  sha^  fracture.  Sourde 
is  a  very  low  quality  containing  much  coal,  com* 
mon  salt,  and  earthy  impurities. 

Malaga  and  Cabtagena  barillas  are  sent  into 
the  market  in  the  form  of  heavy  blocks  of  a  giOT 
colour,  and  marked  with  white,  green,  and  black 
spots.    They  contain  about  14%  of  soda. 

In  the  south  of  France  two  qualities  are  ob- 
teined — ^the  talieor  or  Narbonne  soda  (from  Saii* 
comia  annua),  containing  14%  to  15%  Na^O^ 
and  'blanquetto'  or  *Soude  d'Aigues-Mortea,* 
from  different  localities  and  species,  and  containing 
from  4%  to  10%  Ka,CO,.  'Varec'  from  the  north 
of  France  contiuns  but  littie  sodium  carbonate,  and 
Scoteh  or  Irish  kelp  contuns  none  at  all.  Some 
varieties  of  varec  or  kelp,  however,  contun  much 
sodium  carbonate  and  littie  iodine ;  in  fact,  soda 
was  at  one  time  made  in  England  from  this  source. 
Soda  from  Tenerifle  (from  Metmnhrgan  th  u  mmwm 
ortfHalUnum)  consists  of  large  irregular  dark 
grey  lumps  containing  about  20%  Na^CQi.  The 
following  teble  gives  the  composition  of  the  more 
important  barillas : 

Analjfns  of  VegetabU  Soda  (GUrardim,  'Jonm. 
f .  Pract.  Chemie,'  xzzvi,  p.  128). 
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On  lixiviating  barilla  with  water,  the  insolnhle 
salts  (calcium,  magnesium ,  and  iron  compounds)  are 
left  behind,  whilst  the  solution  contains — in  addi- 
tion to  sodium  carbonate—potassium  carbonate^ 
sulphates  and  chlorides  of  both  alkalies,  and  small 
quantities  of  sulphides  and  hyposulphites  (thioanl- 
phates)  produced  by  the  reduction  of  sulphates 
by  carbon  during  the  incineration.  Banlla  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  common  salt. 

For  the  assay  of  barilla  see  Alkaltmitbt. 

Uses,  Chiefly  for  soap  and  glass  making.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded 
by  artificial  soda,  at  least  in  England. 

BA&IUM.  Symbol  Ba;  atomic  weight  186*8. 
A  metallic  element,  analogous  in  propertiesy  Ac^ 
to  calcium  and  strontium.    The  aiitcles  upon 
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daK  two  metak  and  their  compoondf  should  he 

Rid  in  fOBJnscdofi  with  this  one. 
Stmvu.    The  chief  iiAtiirally*occuniiig  com* 

pBondi  are  (1)  the  snlphate  (babttxs,  or  hbatt 

IPAS,  BsSOJ,  mod  (2)  the  carbonate  (wjthbsitje, 

BiOO,). 

Bnp.  The  metal  was  dnt  obUined  in  1808 
I7  Sir  H.  IhiTj.  It  is  best  prepared  by  electro- 
Ijn^sfnsed  mixture  of  barinm  chloride  with  a 
litde unmoniom  chloride;  small  globules  of  me- 
tellie  bsriom  are  formed  on  the  negative  electrode, 
wkidk  should  consist  of  a  fine  harpsichord  wire. 
Buism  amalgam  may  be  obtained  by  electro- 
Ijss;  a  sdutioii  of  barium  chloride,  using  mer* 
evyat  the  negative  electrode;  by  treating  a 
rtraag  solution  of  barinm  chloride  with  sodium 
malgiai;  or  by  passing  sodium  or  potassium 
^iptnr  orer  heated  baryta,  and  extracting  the 
podoA  with  mercury.  The  amalgam  may  be 
fretd  from  much  (but  not  all)  of  its  mercury  by 
£itillation. 

ff9f.  Barium  has  never  been  obtuned  pure 
IB  Bssns  larger  than  small  globules,  and  its 
pli7«cal  properties  are  therefore  but  little  known, 
hi  eobor  is  variously  described  as  yellowish  or 
gi^iib-white;  it  is  malleable,  fuses  at  a  higher 
tepentore  than  cast  iron,  oxidises  easily  in  air, 
*bA  decomposes  water  spontaneously  (baryta  be- 
iBf  fonned,  and  hydrogen  liberated).  Sp.  gr.  -t 
I'S  to  4  Its  two  oxides  are  the  monoxide  (BaO) 
ad  the  peroxide  (BaO,)  {which  «m). 

T^for,  Barinm  compounds  colour  a  non- 
Uiiflus  flame  yellowish-green ;  the  spectrum  is 
MBpSeated,  containing  several  lines  in  the  green, 
la  lofaiiion  barinm  s^ts  give  with  ammonium 
^"i^nmte  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate, 
"^le  in  adds;  with  ammonium  oxalate,  in 
**tel  solutions,  a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate, 
nhblein  adds;  and  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
Ij^te  predpitate  of  sulphate,  insoluble  in  adds. 
They  may  be  distinguished  from  salts  of  calcium 
■■d  itrontium  by  their  solutions  giving  a  white 
pneipttate  with  a  solution  of  calcium  or  stron- 
bom  sulphate  (solutions  of  strontium  salts  are 
°^f^*nie  thrown  down  by  calcium  sulphate),  a 
*^  predpitate  with  hydroSuosilicic  acid,  and 
>  light  yellow  predpitate  with  bichromate  of 
poMmn.  (Concentrated  solutions  of  strontium 
^  ue  also  predpitated  by  potassium  bichrom- 
^)>  The  colour  which  barium  salts  impart  to 
^  iMm-luminous  flame  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teriitic 

^flimaium.  Barium  is  usually  estimated  bv 
Pjvopitating  the  solution  containing  it  with  suf- 
Piinrie  add,  and  weighing  the  sulphate  formed 
(leeSuLPHtruo  Acid,  Estimatiok  07) ;  it  is  also 
*KMtlmeB  determined  as  the  carbonate,  and,  in 
P^KDoe  of  calcium  and  strontium,  as  the  silico- 
flooride. 

fisiit.  AH  these,  except  the  sulphate,  are 
'^y  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  hydrochloric 
wd,bot  only  slightly  soluble  in  strong  hydro- 
nilorie  and  nitric  acids.  The  sulphate  is  one  of 
^  most  insoluble  bodies  known,  but  it  can  be 
tOBTerted  into  a  soluble  salt  (see  Basium,  Sul- 
'■^n  Of).  The  salts  of  barium  may  all  be  pre- 
P^  by  saturating  solutions  of  the  oorrespond- 
^acids  with  baryta  water,  or  with  barium  car- 
i'*"^  or  sulphide.    With  the  exception  of  the 


snlphate^  they  are  all  extremely  poisonous;  and 
they  are  all  colourless,  excepting  those  with 
coloured  acids,  e.^.  the  chromate  and  manganate. 
The  carbonate  and  salts  of  organic  adds  give  the 
oxide  (baryta)  when  ignited.  The  hydroxide  is 
more,  and  the  sulphate  less,  soluble  than  the  cor* 
responding  strontium  and  calcium  compounds. 

PoU;  S^e.  The  sulphate,  owing  to  its  insolu- 
bility, is  the  only  salt  of  barium  which  is  not 
poisonous. ^iSJ|fMf».  Nausea,  vomiting,  pains  in 
the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  vertigo,  and  inter- 
mitting cramps  and  convulsions ;  ^e  respiration 
is  frequently  suspended  for  several  moments,  and 
the  pupil  is  generaUy  dilated.  The  symptoms, 
however,  often  vary,  and  are  not  very  distinctive. 
— Trtatm,,  Ant,,  ^c.  Vomiting,  followed  by  co- 
pious draughts  of  water  sournl  with  sulphuric 
add,  or  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salt)  or  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt),  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  When  carbonate  of  barium 
has  been  swallowed,  a  mixture  of  one  of  the  above 
sulphates  and  weak  vinegar  should  be  taken  after 
the  vomiting,  in  order  that  a  soluble  barium  salt 
may  be  first  formed,  on  which  the  alkaline  sul- 
phate will  act  more  readily.  Subsequent  irrita- 
tion may  be  soothed  by  opium  or  morphia. 

Barium,  Ao'etate  of.  Ba(C,H,0,), +  £1,0.  8jf%. 
Babt'tji  aci^tas,  L.  iVsp.  Oilute  acetic  add 
is  neutralised  with  barium  carbonate,  and  the  re* 
suiting  solution  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  and 
allowed  to  crystallise. 

U»e9,  Dote,  <fe.  Same  as  the  chloride.  It  is 
seldom  employed. 

Barium,  Arse'^niate  of.  Ba,(As04),.  %»• 
Babt^tjs  assb^'riab,  L.  Prep,  Barium  chlo- 
ride is  added  to  a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium 
arseniate,  and  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.  By  dissolving  this  salt  in  a  solution 
of  arsenic  add,  and  crystallising  the  resulting 
solution,  BiKABSB^iriATB  ow  BABiiTM  is  obtained. 
Has  been  recommended  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
and  in  phthisis  complicated  with  scrofula. — Dote, 
tV  to  J  gr. 

Barinm,  Ar'sonlto  of.  Ba,(AsO,),.  8jfn.  Ba* 
nY*TM  ab'sbnib,  L.  Very  slightly  soluble.— 
Ute,  4*0.    As  the  last. 

Barium,  Bromide  of.  BaBr,.  Syn.  Ba'^bii 
bbomi'dvm,  L.  ;  Bboktjbb  db  babtum,  Ac,  Fr.; 
Bbombabivm,  Qer.  Frep.  Boil  a  solution  of 
ferrous  bromide  with  a  slight  excess  of  moist 
barium  carbonate,  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  to 
dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue.  Barium  bromide 
mav  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  carefully  evapo* 
rating  its  aqueous  solution.  It  is  soluble  both  in 
alcohol  and  in  water,  and  its  physiological  pro* 
perties  resemble  those  of  barium  iodide. 

Barium,  Carbonate  of.    BaCO,.    8yn,    Cab* 

BONATB    Of    BABT'TA;    BABT^TiB   0ABB0KA8,  L.; 

Cabbokatb  db  babt'tb,  Ac.,  Fr.;  Kohlbv- 
BAiTBBS  babtt,  Ac,  Ger.  A  heavy  white  mass 
or  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  nearly  all  acids.  It  occurs  naturally  as 
the  mineral  witherite,  which  is  found  largely  at 
Fallowfleld,  near  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
Native  barium  carbonate  is  used,  according  to 
the  Pharmacopoeias,  for  making  the  other  barium 
salts ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  sulBdently  pure.  If 
absolutely  pure  barium  carbonate  is  required,  it 
may  be  obtained  by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate 
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to  a  solution  of  barium  chloride,  or  by  saturating 
barium  hydrate  with  carbonic  acid,  and  in  either 
case  washing  and  drying  the  precipitate. 

17969,  In  pharmacy,  &c,,  chiefly  to  prepare 
barium  salts.  In  chemistrtf,  to  separate  certain 
metallic  oxides  when  these  occur  together  in 
solution.  In  the  arU,  as  a  base  for  certain  deli- 
cate colours,  as  an  ingredient  of  plate  glass,  in 
the  manafacture  of  beet-sugar,  &c.^  It  is  not 
used  In  medicine.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  and 
is  used  as  a  rat-bane. 

Sarium,  Chlorate  of.  Ba(C10s)3.  Syn.  Chlob- 
▲TB  OT  babx'ta;  Babt'ta  ohlo"ba8,  L. 
Frep,  1.  A  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  neutralised 
with  freshly-precipitated  barium  carbonate ;  the 
resulting  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is 
evaporated  to  small  bulk  and  allowed  to  crystal- 
lise. 2.  Chlorine  is  passed  through  water  contain- 
ing barium  hydrate  or  carbonate  in  suspension. 

Prop,,  ^e.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  in 
4-5th  parts  of  hot  water.  Used  in  pyroteohny  to 
give  a  green  colour  to  the  flame,  and  also  for 
making  chloric  acid. 

Barium.    Chloride    of.     BaCls  +  2HsO.     Syn,^ 
Chiobidb  op  babittx  ;  Babii  ohlobisuic,  L.  ; 
Chlobxtbb   db    BABiuif,   Chlobhydbatb    db 

BABTTB,       Fr. ;        ChLOBBABIUIC,       SALZSAXrBB- 

80HWBBEBDB,  Ger.  Prep.  1.  Hydrochloric  acid 
is  treated  with  witherite  (a  slight  excess  of  car- 
bonate should  be  added,  most  other  metals  present 
being  thus  precipitated  as  oxides  or  basic  salts  on 
standing);  the  clear  solution  is  then  exactly 
neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to 
smidl  bulk,  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  2.  Barium 
sulphate  (100  parts)  is  heated  with  charcoal 
(85  to  60  parts),  limestone  (15  to  20  parts), 
and  calcium  chloride  (40  to  60  parts)  to  redness 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  the  resulting 
product  is  lixiviated,  to  dissolve  out  the  barium 
chloride  formed.  3.  From  the  manganese  chloride 
formed  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  This 
is  neutralised  with  chalk,  the  clear  solution  then 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  to  redness  on 
a  cast-iron  plate  with  barium  sulphate  and  silica ; 
barium  chloride  is  obtained  Arom  the  resulting 
product  by  lixiviation.  4.  It  has  also  been  formed 
by  heating  the  sulphate  with  carbon  in  a 
current  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid.  If  re- 
quired absolutely  pure,  ordinary  barium  chlo- 
ride must  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution 
saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas;  pure 
barium  chloride  is  then  precipitated  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder.  This  must  be  washed  re- 
peatedly with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with 
alcohol,  to  remove  the  acid;  it  should  then  be 
dried  at  once,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the 

air. 

Prop,  Barium  chloride  crystallises  in  flat 
rhombic  tables  of  the  composition  BaCl]  +  2'S.fi, 
which  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  113  C. 
(285^  F.),  and  melt  at  a  red  heat  (partial  decom- 
position takes  place  here,  some  baryta  being 
fdrmed  and  hydrochloric  acid  evolved).  It  b 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  20""  C.  (eS**  F.), 
86  parts,  at  100°  C.  (212^  F.),  59  parts  of  the  an- 
hydrous sdlt  (-i42  and  79  parts  of  the  crystal- 
lised salt). 

(TfiVy  i%t.  IijF*t  4^'    ^^  ch9mi9try,  it  is  em-  | 


ployed  as  a  test  reagent  for  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  soluble  sulphates ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  '  fbbmanbnt  white,'  and  as  an  anti- 
incrustator  to  remove  the  calcium  sulphate  from 
water  intended  for  use  in  steam  boilers.      In 
medicine  it  has  been  employed,  both  internally 
and  externally,  as'  an  alterative,  resolvent,  and 
deobstruent,  in  scrofula,  glandular  swelling,  and 
enlargements,  scirrhous  cancer,  skin  diseases,  &c.  i- 
and  more  paxticularly  in  the  first  with  marked 
bene6t.    In  large  doses  it  is  poisonous.  Acoordin^ 
to  Sir  B.  Brodie,  its  action  on  animals  is  analogous 
to  that  of  arsenic.    Locally,  it  acts  as  an  irritanfc. 
A  vei'y  weak  solution,  used  as  a  lotion,  often 
proves  serviceable  in  herpetic  eruptions,  and  as  a 
coUyrium  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. — Doee,  ^  gfr. 
thrice  a  day,  in  water,  gradually  increased  to  2  or 
3gr. 

Barium,  Ferrocy^anide  of.  Ba3Fe(CN)e.  JSym, 
Ba^'bii  FBBBOOTAifi'DTTM,  L.  Prep,  By  digest- 
ing f errocyanide  of  iron  with  baryta  water,  and 
carefully  evaporating  the  resulting  solution, 
efflorescent  prismatic  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
obtained,  which  are  soluble  in  4|  parts  of  water. 

Barium,  Fluoride  of.  BaF,.  Syn,  Ba^iux 
tluobi'dum,  &0,,  h.  Prep,  1.  By  digesting 
freshly-precipitated  barium  carbonate  with  excess 
of  hydrofluoric  acid.  2.  By  digesting  calciam 
fluoride  with  barium  chloride,  or  by  igniting  the 
two  substances  together  and  extracting  the  pro- 
duct with  water ;  in  either  case  calcium  chloride 
dissolves,  and  barium  fluoride  is  left  as  an  insolu- 
ble white  powder. 

Barium,  Hydroxide  of.    Ba(OH)«.    S^  Ht- 

DBATS  OF  BaBTTA  ;   Ba.ILY'tS  HYDRAS,  L.    Prep, 

1.  By  digesting  caustic  baryta  with  a  little  water, 
or  by  gently  igniting  the  crystallised  hydrate 
(this  latter  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a 
concentrated  solution  of  barium  nitrate  or  chloride 
with  strong  caustic  soda  or  potash  free  from 
carbonic  acid).  2.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  barium 
sulphide  with  excess  of  black  oxide  of  copper, 
filtering,  and  evaporating  the  clear  liquid.  S.  By 
treating  the  carbonate  with  saperheated  steam. 

Prop,  A  bulky  white  amorphous  powder,  melt- 
ing at  a  low  red  heat  to  an  oily  liquid,  which  solidi- 
fies to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  soluble  in  20  parts  of 
cold,  or  2  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution,  when 
concentrated,  deposits  the  crystallised  hydrate, 
Ba(OH)3  +  8H,0,  which  contains  51  i%  of  water. 
On  drying  and  igniting,  8*9tbs  of  this  water  is  lost, 
the  common  hydrate,  Ba(OH)s,  being  formed  | 
this  hitter  only  loses  the  rest  of  its  water  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  forming  caustic  baryta, 
BaO.  An  aqueous  solution  of  l^rium  hydroxide 
forms  a  very  sensitive  reagent  for  the  detection 
and  estimation  of  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids 
(which  eee). 

Barium,  Iodide  of.    Bal,.  Syn,  Ba"bii  iodi'd* 

UM,    L.;    l0J>U£B  DB    BABTTXK,    &C.,   Fr.;   JOD- 

babivh,  &c.,  Ger.  Prep.  I,  Saturate  hydriodic 
acid  with  oxide  or  carbonate  of  barium.  2.  Dls* 
solve  barium  sulphide  in  water,  add  gradually 
excess  of  iodine,  filter,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  dryness  or  allow  it  to  crystallise.  8.  Digest 
excess  of  freshly-precipitated  barium  carbonate 
with  a  hot  solution  of  ferrous  iodide,  filter,  and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness ;  redissolve  the 
residue  in  water,  and  recrystaUise  it. 
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Ji  \m  tea  lt%1ily  recommended  m  an  altera- 
tive, rM^faot^  and  liqaefacioity  particularly  in 
KR&k|  gkndnlar  ■wellings,  chronic  inflamma- 
^BBt,  and  tiw  otiier  aJEectiona  in  wUch  chloride 
d  hnam  and  iodUne  are  given. — Dom,  -^th  to 
\^  gt^  gndoally  and  cantionsly  increMed  to 
1 8T^  ii£stilled  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Exfesailly,  as  an  ointment  (3  or  4  gr.  to  1  os.  of 
hnQ,  Si  sa  ^iplication  to  serof nloos  swellings 
(IM).  It  pnisciisis  all  the  irritant,  corrosir^ 
ud  pmoDooa  properties  of  the  chloride,  hnt  in  a 
nodli  wan  Tiolcnt  degree* 

iBiiB,  MaagBsnte  ot  BaMnO^  One  of  the 
In  hnaleM  green  pigments.  Made  hy  igniting 
nnliBite  with  three  times  its  weight  of  oarinm 


lHiiii,Xltiftteo£  Ba(NO0r  %«.  KmuTB 
iriUmi;  Basx'TJBn'TBAfltL.  lV#j7.  Like 
tte  aeetate  or  chloride  of  harinm,  snhstitating 
pne  sitric  add  for  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pnp^  H^e.  Cfjstallises  in  transparent  colour- 
im  odahedza,  which  are  insolnhle  in  alcohol,  bat 
£m1vs  in  12^  pwts  of  cold,  and  in  8  parts  of 
VoSing  wEfeer. 

^SB.  In  cAemirfry,  to  prepare  the  oxide 
(bu^},  sad  as  n  test  reagent  for  snlphnric  acid 
nd  the  solnble  sulphates ;  in  pj/roieekmf,  to  give 
I  green-colonred  fume.  An  explosive  substance, 
m/Viyta,  consists  of  barium  nitoato  76*  char- 
mi  22;  and  nitre  2  parts. 

BHlui,  OxalJLte  of .  BsCiO^.  8yn,  Ox'alati 
OiBABTTA;  Baxi'tm  ox'alab,  U  Prep,  By 
I^pitsting  a  nentral  or  alkaline  eolation  of  a 
nbUe  bariam  salt  with  ammonium  oxalate.  It 
a  s  vbito  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  wator,  but 
enSj  tohible  in  adds  (except  sulphuric,  which 
eosTeits  it  into  the  sulphate). 

Ivina,  Qside  of.    BaO.    8fn.  Bastti,  Caub- 

fl>  B^  Hkatt  xabth  ;  Babttb,  Ozidb  di  Bab- 
nrx,  TiBBB  pbiavtx,  ke^  Fr. ;  Babtt,  Babtt- 
Tm^  Scrwbbbbdb,  &c.,  Ger.  Pr^p,  1.  By 
igiuting  a  powdered  mixture  of  barium  carbonate 
^  chsrcoal,  which  must  afterwards  be  cooled 
nt  of  contact  with  air.  2.  By  heating  crystallised 
^*nBm  nitrate  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible 
tin  no  more  red  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved,  and 
CBoiiBg  in  a  partial  yacuum  \  pure  baryta  is  thus 
fi^ituned.  8.  (jr.  i2otftfi»<Afs/'#  process.)  By  boiling 
>  nliition  of  barium  sulphide  with  xinc  oxide, 
(Xitie  baryta  and  rinc  sulphate  are  formed.  4. 
^  beating  barium  sulphate  with  iron  oxide  to 
IWC^  C.  or  1200°  C,  and  afterwards  heating  the 
^Ue  oxide  of  iron  and  barium  thus  formed  in 
fteonent  of  hydrogen ;  the  iron  oxide  is  reduced 
to  the  metal*  and  the  barium  oxide  may  be  then 
^aaohred  out  with  boiling  water. 

ffop,  A  ffrerish-white,  spongy,  earthy  mass, 
doable  only  Defore  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe; 
^  eaustic,  corrosive,  end  alkaline.  It  rapidly 
wrbs  moisture  from  the  air  and  slakes  on  the 
aUition  of  water,  like  quicklimei»  but  with  the 
nolation  of  more  heat  than  in  the  case  of  the 
litter  tobstance. 

Burlmn,  Peroxide  of.  BaO^.  i^.  Dbutoz'ibb 
0*  BABirv ;  Ba^bu  BiKOZT'BiTir,  &c.,  L. ;  Bnr- 

OXIDl  DB   BABTTTX,   &C.,   Fr.;    BaBIVK  BTTPBB- 

^"tO),  Ger.    Prap.    1.  By  heating  pure  baryta 
to  oedbsss  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  or  air,    2.  By 


heating  4  parte  of  baryte  toredness  in  a  platinum 
crudbb  and  adding  gndnally  1  part  of  potassium 
chlorate ;  the  potusium  chloride  formed  is  after- 
wards washed  away  from  the  peroxide  with  cold 
water. 

iVojv.  A  grey  or  greyish-white  powder,  which 
forms  a  hydrate  (BaOu-l- 6H^0)  with  water;  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed 
by  warm  water. 

VUt,  In  making  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  re- 
centiy  in  the  manndfacture  of  oxygen  by  Brin's 
process.  This  process,  which  has  apparently  a 
brilliant  future  before  it»  will  be  found  described 
nndor  Oxtobb. 

BazlBB,  Phosphate  of.  Ba,(P04)^  This  is  the 
normal  ortho-phosphate.  iVsp.  ^y  predpiteting 
a  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  of  a  barium  salt 
with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphate.  It  is  a 
white  ^wder,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  bat 
soluble  m  adds  (except  sulphuric) — even  in  acetic 
add. 

BariuB,  Bnlphate  of.  BaSO^.  ^a.  Svlphatb 

Of    BABTTA,    UbAT'T    BPAB,    BoSJOQUIAX   BPAB; 

Caws,  Babytbb  (mi.);  Babt'th  bul'pbab  (Ph. 

E.  k  D.),  Spa'THIVX  POITDBBO^BUM,  ftc.,  L.; 
SULPHATB  DB  BABTTB,  SPATH  PBBAVT,  ftc.,  Fr.| 
SCHWBVBIBAUBBB  BABTT,S0HWBB8PATH,^,  Ger. 

Sources.  This  salt  occurs  naturally,  as  a  vein 
mineral  in  the  lead  mines  of  Nm-thumberland, 
Westmorelaad,  Cornwall,  and  Derby,  also  at 
Bologna,  and  in  several  dlitricte  of  Germany. 
It  has  sometimes  the  form  of  tebular  crystols, 
but  is  more  often  found  in  white  or  reddish* 
white  masses. 

^ep.  It  is  prepared  artificially  as  a  white 
powder  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  sodium 
sulphate  to  a  solution  of  bariam  chloride,  and 
collecting,  washing,  and  drying  the  resulting 
precipitete. 

Prop,  When  pure  and  free  from  iron,  Ite 
powder  is  white.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepi* 
totes,  fuses  with  great  jiifficulty  (by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  calcium  end  strontiam  sul- 
phates), and  ultimately  melte  into  a  hard  white 
enamel.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  ordinary  solvente. 
By  heating  to  redness  with  charcoal  in  a  covered 
crucible  it  is  reduced  to  the  sulphide,  which  is 
soluble  in  water;  and  by  fusion  with  alkaline 
carbonates,  or  by  prolonged  digestion  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  latter,  it  is  decomposed^ 
soluble  alkaline  sulphates  bdng  formed,  together 
with  a  white  residue  of  barium  carbonate,  which 
is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  add.  Sp.  gr.  *-  4*4  to 
4'7. 

UtM,  Chiefly  as  a  pigment  (pbbxavbitt 
WBiTB  or  blabo  nxB),  and  to  adulterate  white 
lead.  For  this  purpose  the  native  sulphate  is 
usually  ground  to  powder  and  well  washed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  add  and  then  with  water,  to 
remove  any  iron,  which  would  impair  the  white- 
ness of  the  product.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
use  the  artificial  sulphate,  which  possesses  much 
greater  covering  power  as  a  pigment  than  the 

Sowdered  ipar,  since  it  is  in  a  much  Anor  stete  of 
ivision.    Barium  sulphate  is  also  used  to  prepare 
the  sulphide^  and  in  pyroUohmjf  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  nitrate. 
Barium,  Sulphide  of.    BaS.    8y%,  Sul^phidb 

OP  BABIUIC,    SUL'PHTTBBT    OP  BABTTA;    BA'^Sn 
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BULPHUBE'TTriC,  &C.,  L. ;  SULFHUBB  DB  Bi.BTUH, 

&c.,  Fr. ;  SOHWBFBLBA&IXTM^  &c.,  Qer.  Prep, 
By  heating  100  jmrts  of  barium  sulphate  with 
20  parts  of  slack  coal,  and  extracting  the  product 
with  water.  Some  sawdust  is  often  added  to  aid 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid^  and  frequently 
instead  of  slack  the  asphalte  from  tar  works  is 
used,  the  hydrogen  in  this  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  higher  sulphides. 

Pntp.,  UteM,  qfe.  Dissolves  in  water  with 
decomposition,  barium  hydroxide  and  hydro- 
sulphide  being  formed.  Its  solution  oxidises  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  boiled  with  sulphur, 
higher  sulphides  are  formed. 

Bologpiian  phosphorus  (a  mixture  of  barium 
sulphide  and  sulphate)  is  obtained  by  heating 
6  parts  of  precipitated  barium  sulphate  vrith  1 
of  powdered  charcoal  for  80  minutes  over  a  gas 
flame,  and  then  for  10  minutes  over  the  blowpipe. 
While  the  mixture  is  still  hot,  glass  tubes  are 
filled  with  it  and  sealed  up ;  these,  after  exposure 
to  light,  phosphoresce  with  a  bright  orange  colour, 
— ^hence  its  name. 

Barium,  Sulphite  of.  BaSOg.  8yn.  StTL^PHiTB 
OB  BABYTA.  Prep,  By  adding  sodium  sulphite 
to  a  soluble  barium  salt,  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate formed.  It  is  a  white  powder  insoluble 
in  water,  and  decomposed  by  acids. 

BariuB,  Tartrate  of.  BaC4H40e.  8yn.  Tab- 
TBATB  OB  BABTTA.  A  white  powder  slightly 
soluble  in  water.    Prep,    Like  the  oxalate. 

BABX.  [Eng.,  Dan.]  %».  Cob'tbx,  L.; 
£ooBOB,  Fr.;  Batjmbivdb,  Rikdb,  Qer.  The 
rind  or  exterior  covering  of  vegetables,  corre- 
sponding to  the  skin  of  animals.  It  consists  of 
the  cu'ticle  or  epidermis — cellular  substance, 
containing  colouring  matter,  &c.,  and  li'ber,  the 
inner  or  true  bark.  The  last  is  formed  of  woody 
fibre  in  great  quantity,  intermixed  with  cellular 
tissue.  At  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
g^wth  of  a  tree,  the  bark  separates  spontane- 
ously from  the  wood,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  new  matter  forming  beneath.  It  thus  in- 
creases by  yearly  layers,  and  gradually  perishes 
on  the  outside,  owing  to  distension,  from  the 
growth  of  the  interior  portion.  Its  physiological 
uses  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is  the  de- 
pository of  many  of  the  secretions  of  plants,  and 
it  acts  as  a  living  filter,  separating  secretions 
from  each  other,  and  allowing  a  part  of  them  to 
pass  off  horizontally  through  the  medullary  pro- 
cesses on  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  tree.  But 
its  principal  offices  appear  to  be  to  act  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  tender  wood,  and  as  a  channel  for 
the  sap  in  its  descent  from  the  leaves.  "True 
bark  only  exists  in  exogens  and  gymnosperms ; 
in  endogens  its  place  is  supplied  by  cortical  in- 
teguments, which  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
adjacent  wood,  without  violence"  (Lindley), 

According  to  Liebig,  the  characteristic  ingredi- 
ents found  in  bark  are  excrementitious~"  sub- 
stances evidently  expelled  by  the  living  organism." 
True  weed  yields  only  '26%  to  2%  of  ash ;  whilst 
the  bark  of  some  trees  give  6,  10,  to  15  times 
more ;  and  these,  like  the  organic  constituents, 
differ  materially  In  their  oompositionand  characters . 

The  uses  of  different  species  of  bark  in  medicine 
and  the  arts  are  well  known.  CnrOHOirA  babk 
is  invaluable  in  fevers ;  oax-babx  furnishes  the 


tanner  with  one  of  the  most  important  niat<ei 
of  his  trade ;  and  the  tenacious  fibres  of  otii* 
varieties  are  manufactured  into  cordage  and  ^e: 
tile  fabrics. 

Barks  should  be  collected  at  that  seaacm.  : 
which  they  can  be  most  easily  separated  from  ^1 
wood,  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  late  in  tli 
spring ;  because  at  this  time  the  active  principle 
deposited  in  their  cells  are  most  abnxidskW 
Oak-babk,  collected  in  spring  contains  tou 
times  as  much  astringent  matter  as  that  oollecte 
in  winter. 

Bark  (in  medieime).    See  Cikohoka. 

Bark  (in  tanning).    See  Oak. 

Bark,  Jes'uit's.    Cinchona  bark. 

Bark,  Salt  of  (Essential).  See  Extbacts  bsu 
Salts. 

BABliET.    Syn,    Hob^dbuk,  L.  ;  Obox,  Fr. 
Gbbstb,  Ger.,  Anglo-S.    A  well-known  grain,  thi 
produce  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Sorti^uem, 

Var,,  Cult,  ^e.  Those  principally  caltivated 
in  England  are — two'-bowbd,  loitg'-babkd,  oi 
comm'on  bablbt  {Hor^deum  duHehum,  Linn.)  j 

BFBIKG  BABLBT,  BQUABB  B.,  Or  BBBB  (f  .  tml' 

ya"re,  Linn.)  ;  and  six-bowbd  bablet,  'whttxb 
B.,  Scotch  BBBB  or  bigo  (R,  kexa^iiehmm,  Linn.) 
but'kbt,  sfbat,  or  batt'lbdobe  b.  (IT.  «0o- 
eriton,  Linn.),  is  another  species  less  freqnentW 
met  with.  G^  each  of  the  above  there  are  aereral 
varieties.  In  Spain  and  Sicily,  two  crops  of 
barley  are  obtained  in  a  year ;  but  in  countries  ao 
far  north  as  Britain,  it  produces  only  one,  and  is 
a  delicate  species  of  grain.  In  England  it  ia 
generally  adopted  as  a  succession  crop  on  light 
binds,  following  turnips  or  green  crops  (lA>Mdo»y, 
The  '  yield '  per  acre  varies  from  28  to  64  bnaheUy 
and  is  usually  from  28  to  40  bushels.  The  average 
weight  per  bushel  is  60  to  51  Ibe, ;  but  the  beat 
NoriPolk  and  Essex  samples  weigh  53  to  54  lbs.  / 
per  bushel. 

Comp,  The  leading  constituents  of  barlej  are 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  wheat,  but  it  is  acarocly 
so  rich  in  nitrogenised  matter.  According  to 
Einhof,  the  ripe  bbbds  or  gbaivb  are  composed 
of— 

Meal 70-06 

•  Husk 18-76 

Moisture 11*20 


100- 
According  to  Johnston,  average  fine  babxbt* 
MBAL  contains — 

Starch 68* 

Albumen,  gluten,  &c.     .     .    14* 

Fatty  matter 2* 

Ash  or  saline  matter  ...      2* 
Water 14* 


100* 
According  to  Paven,  dried  barley 
following  composition : 

ifitrogenous  matter   .    .    .    12^ 

Starch 66*48 

Dextrin 10*00 

Fatty  matter 2*76 

Cellulose 4*75 

Mineral  matter      ....      8*10 
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2114 

1-65 
7"26 
2-13 
1-91 

28-53 
1-10 


Bvkj. 

20-77 

I    4*66 

I    1-4B 

I    7-46 

!    0-61 

0-79 

32-73 

31-69 


Mol. 


37-66 
1-06 
1-21 

10-17 
1-02 
0« 

24^66 

38-64 
1-47 


7-70 
0-86 

10-36 
1-26 
1-46 
2-99 

70-70 
1-99 
1-10 
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for  1873  b  a  raport  by  Umtn  Laww  and  GUhert 
of  twenty  yean*  expertaients  with  harlej.  The 
•oil  of  a  field  at  Rothampetead,  in  which  the 
beri^  had  been  grown  for  twenty  jeert,  eon- 
■eted  of  besTy  loem,  with  a  enbeoil  of  clay  reet* 
ing  on  chalk,  and  was  preTioni  to  the  barley  be- 
ing pfawted  almoet  exhaorted  by  cropping.  The 
produce  was  foond  to  be  greater  during  the 
afawnee  of  drought  and  sodden  alterations  of 
teMperatnre,  the  rather  cool  bat  nnif orm  seasfWi 
of  1864  giving  the  heaTiest  crops.  The  yield 
from  farmyard  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  was 
foond  in  dry  seasons  to  be  rather  larger  than  that 
from  ammonia  salts.  Barley  manured  with  phos- 
phates was  found  to  ripen  one  to  two  weeks  earlier 
than  when  the  phosphate  was  omitted. 

The  average  produce  per  acre  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  plots  is  given  below.  The  'ammonium 
salts '  are  stated  to  be  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphate  and  chloride ;  the  '  alkali  salts '  con* 
sist  of  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  sodiom,  and 
magnesium ;  the  '  dnerials '  connst  of  alkali  salts, 
plus  superphosphate : 


per  A 


1 


Citd 

Anraumn  Mlta,  200  lbs. 

ioflBiam  salta,  200  lbs.,  and  alkaU  salU . 

inuBium  salta,  200  Iba^and  superphos^iate 

^■wninm  salta^  200  lbs.,  and  dnerials  . 

ty  cala  (mean  1800  lbs.)   . 

^usfsnl  manure,  14  tons 


DreHcd 

Stnw 

ToUl 

Gun. 

and 
Chaff. 

Pndace. 

BMhelt 

cwte. 

lb«. 

20 

Ill 

2464 

27i 

IM 

3162 

82i 

m 

3919 

36 

201 

4817 

47 

271 

6760 

464 

28i 

5817 

46i 

26i 

6671 

48i 

284 

6933 

Corn  to 
100     , 
Stnw.  , 


Weight  per 

Buahel 

of  DreiMd 

Cora. 


I 


86-6 
96-4 
89-2 
86-8 
86-8 
83-2 
87-3 
88-6 


Ibi. 
62-8 
63-4 
621 
62-8 
63*6 
64-0 
63-8 
64-3 


Piodoco  of 
•eeond  10  vn. 
over  or  aMor 

flntlOyn. 


por  cwt. 
-23-6 
-20-2 

-  9-7 
.  6-3 
+  2-7 

-  -3 

414-8 


^  aothors  direct  attention  to  the  resulto  ob- 
tsBid  by  uain^  the  dnerial  manure  alone,  as 
i^hrtatiBg  the  unsoundness  of  the  old  '  mineral 
^'"n*  scoording  to  which  plante  were  supposed 
^  poneiB  a  sufficient  source  of  nitrogen  in  the 
j^*»phere.  They  found  a  greater  crop  yielded 
«!  Mev  than  wheat  when  no  manures  were 
^^loTed,  a  fact  which  they  attribute  to  barlev 
"f^Bg  be^r  able  than  wheat  to  supply  itself  with 
^^^801,  notwithstanding  the  deeper  roote  of  the 
wr.  They  state  that  with  both  wheat  and 
T^^  the  produce  is  slowly  falling  oif  under  these 
^'^c^mstanoes.  With  ammonium  salte  alone,  and 
™  Bitrato  of  sodium .  alone,  there  is  much  less 
^■'^^  ^  than  when  no  nitrogenous  matter  is 
^  The  falling  off  was  least  with  the  nitrate. 
iiM  oitiate  gives  a  rather  larger  crop  for  the 
■Be  unount  of  nitrogen  supplied,  and  they 
h«id  tliii  to  hold  when  both  nitrate  and  am- 
IJooift.are  applied  with  dnerials.  The  addition 
^■vperphosphate  to  ammonium  salte  or  sodium 
^te  greatly  increases  the  produce ;  the  further 
^^^^  ^  potassium,  sodium,  and  magnesium 
w  they  found  almost  without  effect. 

'^  inference  was  that  the  barley  had  obtained 
n  a&ple  supply  of  potash  from  the  natural  soil, 
"^u  insufficient  supply  of  phosphoric  add. 

tTW  ammonium  salte  are  used  alone,  and  the 


quantity  of  ammonia  does  not  exceed  60  lbs.  per 
acn,  3*68  lbs.  of  ammonia  will  yield  an  average 
increase  of  1  bushel  of  com  and  63  tt«.  of  straw 
— total,  116  lbs, ;  the  extremes  in  20  years  were 
2-26—1806  lbs.  When  ammonium  salte  are 
applied  with  superphosphate,  2*21  lbs,  of  ammonia 
will  produce  the  same  result ;  the  extremes  were 
1*47— 6-86  Ibt. 

Silicate  of  sodium  had  been  applied  for  eiffht 
years  and  a  half  to  half  the  barlev  plote  recdvmg 
ammonia;  no  increase  has  resulted  where  am* 
monia  and  superphosphate  are  employed ;  but  on 
the  other  three  plote  an  increase  had  taken  place, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  plot  receiving  only 
ammonia  and  alkali  sslte.  Is  very  condder- 
able. 

The  authors  think  this  irregular  reaction  seems 
to  show  that  the  ulicate  has  not  produced  ite 
effect  by  furnishing  silica  to  the  crop,  but  bv 
some  reaction  upon  the  plant-food  of  the  soiL 
The  rape  cake  supplied  much  more  nitrogen  than 
the  ammonium  salte,  and  also  some  phosphates 
and  potash.  Rape  cake  alone  gives  a  better  re- 
turn than  either  ammonium  salte  or  sodium 
nitrate  applied  alone ;  but  when  the  three  manures 
are  mixed  with  superphosphate,  the  resulte  for 
equal  amounte  of  nitrogen  show  the  rape  cake  to 
be  deddedly  inferior.    From  the  above  experi- 
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ments  it  la  inferred  that  a  supply  of  carbonaceous 
matter  does  not  increase  the  crop  of  barley. 

A  farmyard  manure  containing  about  0*64% 
of  nitrogen  supplied  far  more  plant  food  than  any 
of  the  other  manures.  On  an  average  of  twenty 
years  it  was  found  that  about  8  lbs.  of  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  dung  would  produce  a  bushel  of 
barley,  with  its  equivalent  of  straw. 

In  ^l  cases  which  were  comparable  it  was 
found  that  barley  appropriates  more  of  the  nitro- 
genous manure  than  wheat,  save  with  farmyard 
manure.  A  large  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  by 
manure  is  not  taken  up  by  the  crop.  Experiments 
in  the  barley  field  proved  that  large  residues  from 
ammonium  salts  and  sodium  nitrate  show  a  small 
but  distinct  effect  upon  succeeding  crops,  the  in- 
fluence extending  over  many  years.  From  an 
examination  of  the  drainage  waters  from  lands 
dressed  with  the  nitrates  of  ammonium  and  so- 
dium, the  authors  conclude  that  ammonium  salts, 
as  well  as  sodium  nitrate,  will  be  more  economi- 
cally applied  in  the  spring  than  in  the  winter. 
Manures  containing  organic  nitrogen  are  clearly 
not  so  liable  to  loss  from  drainage. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  growth  of  barley 
after  turnips,  and  also  in  an  ordinary  four-course 
rotation.  After  growing  turnips  ten  years  con- 
secutively with  purely  cinerial  manures,  and  cart- 
ing off  the  produce,  the  yield  of  barley  was  much 
smaller  than  in  the  experimental  field,  where 
barley  was  grown  after  barley.  The  turnips, 
thouffh  very  small  crops,  had  exhausted  the  soil 
of  nitrogen  to  a  greater  extent  than  corn  crops 
would  have  done.  On  one  plot  where  rape  cake 
had  been  applied  to  the  turnips,  the  produce  of 
barley  was  8i  bushels  more  than  when  none  had 
been  used.  In  the  rotation  experiments  barley 
was  grown  after  turnips  (carted  off),  and  was 
followed  by  beans  and  wheat.  In  one  series  all 
the  crops  were  unmanured ;  in  another  the  turnips 
received  superphosphate ;  in  a  third  the  turnips 
received  an  abundant  cinerial  and  nitrogenous 
manure. 

The  mean  produce  of  the  six  crops  of  barley 
obtained  in  twenty-four  years  of  rotation  was  as 
follows  I 


Character  of  Botation. 

Dreased 
Com 

Straw  and 
Chaff. 

Unmanured  continnonsly     •    . 
Superphosphate  for  turnips  only 
Mixed  manure  for  turnips  only 

boahda. 
881 
29i 
441 

cwt. 
211 

25^ 

Mean  produce  of  unmanured 
barley  in  barley-field  during 
the  same  season 

21 J 

12* 

The  unmanured  turnips  were  so  very  small  in 
C[nantity,  that  the  barley  in  the  first  series  was 
practically  grown  after  a  fallow;  this  barley, 
however,  was  a  much  larger  crop  than  that  grown 
after  turnips  manured  with  superphosphate  only, 
the  available  nitrogen  of  the  soil  in  this  case 
being  exhausted  by  the  turnips. 


In  the  last  series  the  residue  of  the 
manure  applied  to  the  turnip  crop  suffices  ^o 
duce  a  good  crop  of  barley. 

Qtial.,  Uses,  4*^.  Its  employment  and 
food,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  malt, 
known.  It  forms  good  wholesome  bread 
adapted  for  persons  who  live  luxuriously;  'hm 
which,  for  the  abstemious  and  the  delicate*  i 
inferior  to  that  made  of  wheat,  as  it  is 
less  nutritious,  and  less  easy  of  digesfcion^ 
commonly  proves  laxative  to  those  unaccnotomet 
to  its  use.  Barley-flour  and  barley-meal  are  tJm 
more  perishable  than  wheat-flour,  being  verj  ap 
to  acquire  a  hot  nauseous  taste,  which  even  tti 
heat  of  the  oven  does  not  remove.  From  a 
point  of  view,  barley  is  regarded  as  the 
and  least  irritating  of  the  cereals.  It  has  mh 
been  in  high  estimation  as  a  demulcent  and 
lient.  The  decoction  (bab'isy-watbb)» 
with  pearl  barley,  is  a  common  and  useful  dixnl 
in  inflammatory  diseases,  particularly  in  thoae  <rf 
the  chest  and  urinary  organs.  Among  the  Aii« 
cients,  decoctions  of  barley  (KpiOiji)  were  ihe 
principal  aliments  and  medicines  employed  in 
acute  diseases. 

Barley  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Bo* 
mans  and  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
weU  as  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  GanL  The 
Qreeks  are  said  to  have  trained  their  athletes  on  it. 

The  best  tests  of  the  genuineness  of  barley 
its  colour,  freedom  from  dust,  grit,  and  ii 
The  microscope  wiU  lead  to  the  detection  of  any 
cheaper  grains  if.  mixed  with  it.  It  is  racely 
adulterated,  although  it  is  said  to  be  extensiwely 
used  for  the  purpose  of  sophisticating-  'vrhest, 
annatto,  and  roll  liquorice. 


Q      0 
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Barley  Starch. 

Barley,  (Sau'tie.    Sabadilla. 

Barley,  Pa'tent.  8yn»  Fabi'va  noB'Dtx,  L, 
Pearl  barley  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  grinding 
in  a  mill. 

Barley,  PearL  iSy*.  Psasl'sd  bablxt*  ;  Hob'* 

DBUIC  DBCOBTIOATmc  (B.  P.),  L.;  ObGB  Pnu.^, 

Fr. ;  Pbblbv GBAT7P1V,  Oer.  The  seeds  of  Mor^ 
deum  disticAmM  deprived  of  the  husks.  T)iat  of 
commerce  b  usuallv  made  by  steaming  spring 
barley,  to  soften  the  skin,  then  drying  it,  and 
grinding  it  in  a  miU  with  the  stones  set  wide 
apart,  so  as  to  round  and  polish  the  grains,  and 
to  separate  the  whole  of  the  husk  except  that  left 
in  the  f  uirow  of  the  seed.  Sootch  psabl  bas* 
LBT  and  Fbbkor  bablst  resemble  the  last,  but 
are  smaller,  being  generally  made  from  winter- 
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hri?  «  Ugg.     ftMo    m    Ouo    ii    anotkn- 
■i^  nail  from  nnt  taiiar.    Bm   Baklit 
(*-> 
feri^,  toccL      ^n-      HrLLis    riblbtJ, 

■ni  ft: ;  QnacBaBK&cnv,  OKiunv,  Qar. 
Hi  |Bni  dcprirvd  of  tb«  biuk  bj  t,  mill,  u 
■ieriitn^  b«t  Um  oonpMaly,  and  witboat 

Unn  Strou:.  8«e  OonsoconiT  M»d 
■mo. 

lUOL    BnTun. 

lUanXEB  (i«v>,  wMgbtt  BriTM,  Bm- 
■4-  ^^WuxKXK-auWtt  BuoM'nxD] 


>>■>  Q«.    An  inatromeBt  for  ueMoiiiw 

pMBi  <d  tba  mtnuxpherc ;  inrantod  by  Tsni- 
i^rfnomee,  AJ.  160. 

At  laimeter  in  all  ita  tanoa,  exeepting  Uw 
MKtfiiiMnttnietad  I7  fllliug  with  mcrcnija 
dMglui  tabs  eloacd  at  oiw  and,at  tb«  mihb 
fat  boiling  Um  nerciirj  to  aiclnda  air,  then 
Mm  a  opbon  baroiDeter  ii  being  eonitnicted) 
dang  the  open  and  of  the  tabe  with  the  flngcr, 
'xT'^iig  tbe  tabe,  and  withdrawing  the  finger 
Ab  tU  end  «o  doaed  it  under  mercury  in  an 
^  nad.  The  marcon,  if  the  tabe  11  fnS- 
*»!?  iBDg,  deaeanda  in  uie  tube  to  an  aTera^ 
HU  ol  alxMit  80  inebea,  learing  tbe  npper  put 
'  IIm  tnbe  filled  odIj  with  meicary  raponr, 
■^  eurta  a  iligbt  preaanre  depending  only  on 
^  lanpamtiire.  The  mercurj  ii  tbni  nippcn-tcd 
9  tt(  ocberwiae  mbaUnecd  atmoapberic  preaiare 
*  U  lover  free  mrface,  and  the  rarjing  height 
)f  i»  ODJunin  nipported  giT«a  a  mearore  of  the 
^|°M>«rie  preaanre.  The  anneied  flgnrea 
*■■  (M  or  two  of  the  principal  Tarletiea  M  tbe 


I 


i 


'rat  wnitmrtion  of  *  barometor  reqiiirei  oon- 
*'*''>la  ikill  and  care,  bnt  the  nuking  of 
fa^  ud  accarata  Ingtniinent  i«  by  do  meani 
"•""ill  ud  ia  frequently  performed  by  eiperi- 
J?"*".  An  ordinary  baronieteT,  however  raro- 
^  ude,  !■  round  to  inffer  gradual  deteriora- 
■"'t'oo the  oitemal  ^r  inrinuating  iteelf  b«- 
.7""  the  mBTcnrr  and  the  Klaai  tnbe,  br  which 


Variotu  ^laa*  bare  ban 


remedy  thia 
of  error.  The  belt 
plan  ii  to  proride  the  inatmatent  with  an  i^t> 
tiBD  in  tbe  tnbe  between  tbe  icaie  and  the  ciatem. 
Betora  purchaaing  an  inabvinant  it  ia  aa  wall  to 
aaoBitain  that  thia  baa  been  done.  lo  tboae  called 
'WtAMBiMD  uaoiunai'  theicale  ia  mmeabla 
anda4ioatablabyadalicat«Bcr«w,ioaa  toeoaUa 
the  obterrer  to  bring  the  lower  pi^t  or  wo 
ot  the  acaAe  ooiitcident  with  the  rarCMa  of  tbe 


DMrcttry  in  the  ciit«nt.  Enet  oontact  le  readi^ 
effected  bj  ■■n""g  an  incy  point,  ■,  which  aarree 
marli,  and  ia  enppOTted  abore  tbe  lower 


rarfaee  ot  Um  mercnry,  t 
•«  leeB  by  reSectio 
mercury.    In  thia  c 


I  eoineide  with  iti  imirn 
the  entfaee  cf  the 
ciaton  ia  made  ot 


In  what  b  called    the  wl 

weaths-glaei,  tbe  tnbe  ia  in  ihape  a  U  with  two 

unequal  limba  (a*  in  the  left-hand 


pi^ie.  Thna  the  pnlley  tumi  in  one  direction 
or  tbe  othvT  ai  the  mercury  lurfai^  riiM  or  falU, 
and  an  index  attached  to  it  tttmi  round  a  gradn> 
ated  dial  and  givea  an  indication  ot  the  preiann. 

Of  the  many  tonm  of  mercnrial  barometer, 
that  known  ai  Fortin'i  ii  perhape  the  beet.  In 
thij  initrument  the  cijtem  and  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tnbea  ii  ehown  in  the  anneied  flgtiie. 

"The  ciitem  ia  made  of  boxwood,  with  a 
moveable  leather  bottom,  b  b,  and  a  glaai  cylinder, 
b,  !■  inierted  Into  it  above,  all  except  the  gtaM 
being  encaied  in  brax.  In  the  bottom  of  tbe 
braai  box  worki  a  icrew,  o,  on  tbe  npper  end  of 
which  the  leather  leati,  io  tbat  by  elevating  or 
deprraetng  thii  Ktew,  the  bottom  of  the  ciitem 
and,  with  it,  the  ciitem  level  of  the  meicnry  can 
alio  be  railed  or  depreued  at  pleainre.  A  imall 
ivory  pin,  p,  ending  in  a  point,  ii  flied  to  the 
upper  frame  of  tlie  ditem,  aod  when  an  obaerTa* 
tion  ii  made,  the  lutface  of  the  mercnry  ii  made 
to  coindde  with  tbe  point  ot  tbe  pin  ai  tbe  itand- 
ard  level  from  which  the  barometric  column  !• 
to  be  meaiured.  The  tube  of  the  barometer,  the 
npper  part  of  which  ti  ibown  in  the  lecond  flgnre. 
li  endoead  in  one  of  braH,whicb  hai  two  diractly 
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oppoaite  slita  in  it  for  slioiring  the  height  of  the 
Dolnmii,  Bnd  on  the  aidea  of  tiiasa  the  gndostion 
I*  HMrked.     A  bniss  collar,  d  d,  slides  upon  the 


thui  eacape.  In  tntoiporting  ft  biuro>n« 
from  place  to  pUee  it  ia  but  to  cBit;  it  by  Ima 
ia  packed,  the  float  moat  be  fliinly  fl^^d  ' 
the  mercurial  oolomn  nued  by  meana  of  1 
irewisoas  to  prevent  any  escape  of  themoa  uo: 
Stadiiiy  Ikt  Baromtitr.  The  oercuTT-  in  t 
[stem  mtut  first  be  brought  b;  meana  of  * 
vtvti  to  the '  tero,'  and  then  the  vernier  moMiti 
screwed  np  so  that  its  horiiont«l  edge  im  2e< 
Hitb  the  mercurial  lurface.  The  vernier  i*  • 
instrument  for  reading  off  the  gradoated  mitst 
of  the  barometer  correctly  to  -[to  or  lia    **'  * 

Buchan  gives  the  following  description    of   tH 
emier  and  of  the  method  of  neinK  it: — "  It  ooi 


tube  with  a  Temier,  t  v  (see  iviow),  marked  on  it 
for  reading  the  height  with  the  greatest  eiactnees, 
and  in  this  two  oblong  holes  are  cut,  a  little  wider 
than  the  slits  in  the  brass  tube.  When  a  read- 
ing is  taken  the  eollar  is  so  placed  that  the  last 
■troak  of  light  ii  cat  off  by  the  two  upper  edges 
of  the  holee,  or  until  their  plane  formi  a  tangent 
to  the  mercurial  surface.  Bj  this  means  the  ob- 
server is  sare  that  his  eye  is  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  colnmn,  and  that  the  reading  ia  taken 
exactly  for  this  point.  Fortin'a  barometer  is 
generally  arranged  ao  as  to  be  capable  oF  being 
made  portable,  in  which  case  the  sere* 
sent  in  until  tbe  mercury  fills  the  whole  i 
In  which  means  the  air  is  kept  from  entering 
the  tube  during  transport,  the  leather  yield- 
ing aufGciently  at  the  (ame  time  to  allow  for 
eipanmon  by  increase  of  temperature.  It  packs 
in  a  caae  which  serves  aa  a  tripod  when  the  in- 
atrnment  is  mounted  for  ose.  On  this  tripod  it 
is  suspended  about  the  middle,  swinging  upon 
two  axles  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  ao  that 
"'  '  "'  """0  part  of  a  plummet  ii 


Son  to  Ma»ag»  a  Barometer.  It  ia  of  the 
first  importance  t«  have  the  instmment  hong  in 
a  vertical  podtion.  This  is  best  effected  by  means 
of  a  plummet  line.  It  should  be  pWed  in  a  good 
light,  but  protected  from  direct  sunlight  and  also 
fromriin.  If  airsbould  accidentally  Bud  its  way 
into  a  common  cistern  barometer,  it  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  first  fixing  the  ivory  piston,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  mercury ;  then  by  means 
of  the  screw  raising  the  mercorial  column  nearly 
to  the  (op  of  the  tube ;  and  lastly,  by  slowly  in- 
verting the  instrument  and  tapping  the  dstem 
gently,  ao  that  the  ur  may  ascend  to  the  cistern 


d  i)  o 

leter  «     „ 

It  will  he  observed  from  flgnre  a  that  ten  divi- 
sions of  the  vernier  are  exactly  eqnal  to  eleven 
divisions  of  the  scale,  that  is,  to  eleven  tenths  of 
an  inch.     Henoe  oscb  division  of  the  vemielf  la 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  together  with  a  tentb 
of  a  tenth,  or  a  hundredth,  or  to  t<m  handredtha 
and  one  hundredth,  that  is,  to  eleven  hnndredtba 
of  an  inch.    Similarly  two  divisions  of  the  vernier 
are  equal  to  twenty-two  hundredths  of  an   inch, 
which  expressed  aa  a  decimal  fraction   ia   O'SS 
inch;  three  divisions  of  the  vernier  ate  equal  to 
0'38  inch,  £c.     Suppose  the  vernier  set  aa  pre- 
viously described— that  is,  having  the  aero  line  of 
the  vernier  on  a  level  with  tbe  top  of  the  oonrei 
surfaeeof  the  mercury  in  the  colnmn.  If  the  vernier 
and  scale  occupy  the  relative  positions  as  in  flgtue 
a,  then  the  height  of  the  barometer  ia  30*00  incbea  ; 
but  if  they  stand  as  in  figure  i,we  act  abont  reading 
it  in  this  way :  (1)  The  zero  of  the  vernier  being 
between  29  and  30,  the  reading  is  more  than  8S 
inches,  but  less  than  SO  inches,  and  we  obtain  tbe 
Brat  figure  £9  incbea.     (2)  Counting  the  tenths 
of  an  inch  from  E9  upwards,  we  find  that  the 
vernier  indicates  more  than  seven  tenths  and  leas 
than  eight  tonths,  giving  the  second  figure  seven 
tenths,  or  0'?  inch.     (3)  CaaUng  the  eye  down 
the  scale  to  see  the  point  at  which  a  division  of 
the  scale  and  a  division  of  the  vernier  lie  in  one 
and  the  same  straight  line,  wa  observe  this  to  late 
place  at  line  9  of  the  vernierj  this  gives  for  tie 
last  figure  nine   hundredths  or  0-09  inch,  and 
placing  all  these  figures  in  one  line  we  find  that 
the  height   of  the  barometer  ia   S9-J9  inchca. 
This  sort  of  vernier  givee  readings  true  to  the 
hundredth  of  an  inch.     If  the  inch  be  dividsd 
into  half  tenths  or  twentietbl.'and  tweii^n 
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of  tbe  ▼eritter  eqwd  twen^-foor  diTi- 
■M  rf  tbe  aole,  it  lalk»ws  tint  Um  dHbranc«  of 
b  two  tltowiwltlw  of  aa  inch." 
fin^j  divided  Temier  is  gvoersUj 
tbe  beet  bmipometew,  and  though  • 
to  read  »t  lint,  ^  if  tbe 
he  simpUrone  JQitdeMaihed  be 
tbe  dificolty  will  be  eenly  overcome. 
Ibeform  of  'vernier  meet  frequently  wed,  it  ^ 
via  wbi^  26  divinone  of  the  vernier  eorretpond 
|to  an  of  tbe  flDalleKt  diTisums  of  the  icele  (cech 
joeiily  ^5  ineh  if  the  ecnle  ie  in  indiet).  This 
end  upwArd  from  the  lero,  which  is  nt 
of  itsscsOe. 
Cms,  4:e.  Tlie  hi^rometer  is  employed  for  es- 
ootumn^  the  Aznotmt  of  atmospherical  refraction 
lical  calcnlntionsy  f or  measuring  alti- 
ne  altermtions  in  the  weather  gene- 
aly  aeeompsoij   wariations  of  atmospheric  pres> 

r  indicator.    At  sea  it  is  of 

.fzest  value  in  foretelling  gales,  which  are  gene- 

aliy  preceded     by  diminntion    of  atmospheric 

and    conaeqaent   fall  of   the  mercory 

For  f  oretelUng  the  weather,  the  indica- 

as  mail    oif  from  the  scale  of  the  instm- 

are  genemlly  auAciently  accurate;  but  in 

■n  nheii  ■atMina  eoninected  with  meteorology,  alti* 

tades,  aattroeuMnyy  &c.,  certain  corrections  must 

be  made.     The  height  of  the  mercury  and  the 

lesgtb  of  the  scale  by  which  its  height  is  measured 

■re  inflneiLced  hy  the  temperature  of  the  air  by 

ahicb  it  is  niToanded.    The  height  of  the  mer- 

eaiy  oolmnn  ia  sleo  sensibly  affected  by  capillary 

■ttractiooy   unliTf  tbe  diameter  of  the  tube  be 

above  half  an  inch,  when  the  capillary  error  be- 

coima  ne^li^ble;  Mid  also  by  the  pressure  of  the 

mercury  vaponr  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 

This  last  correction  is  slight,  but  increases  with 

the  temperatore.     The  following  is  a  detailed 

acQOQnt  of  the  principal  corrections : 

Barometric  Correeiiom: 

1.  For  OATIIXABITT: — This  applies  to  all 
oBtem-barometers  formed  of  tubes  of  very  small 
£smciera,  owing  to  the  mercury  assuming 
a  oonyex    anrface  in    the  tube.     As   the  tube 

diameter  the  depression  of  the 
as  shown  in  the  table  below. 
Siphon'  liarometers  that  have  each  of  their  legs 
«f  equal  size  require  no  correction,  as  the  depres- 
sion ia  equal  at  both  ends. 

Tablb  o^  Baromstrieal  CorrectumM  for  Cafil- 
UkMVtYffrom  ike  *  Encycl.  Brit.' 


m 


DiazD.  of  Tabs. 

DepreMion. 

'10  inch. 

•1403  inch. 

•15 

t> 

•0863     „ 

-20 

M 

•0581     „ 

•25 

ff 

•0407    „ 

'80 

3f 

•0292    „ 

•85 

ff 

•0211     „ 

•40 

ft 

•0153    „ 

•46 

t» 

•0112    „ 

•60 

»$ 

•0088    „ 

•00 

»f 

•0044    „ 

•70 

f> 

•0028    „ 

•80 

$9 

•0012    „ 

2.  For  Ti]fnKATrmB:~This  depends  on  tbe 
expansioa  of  the  mereiiry,  and  of  tbe  scale  on 
which  the  divisions  are  marked.  The  correction 
for  espansioo  of  the  mercury  is— Subtract 
1-lOOOOth  part  of  the  observed  height  of  tbe 
barometer  for  every  degree  of  F.  above  82**  at 
the  time  of  the  observation.    Or — 

(obs.  I. — 82)  X  obs.  A.  x  •0001  »  oorr.  req. 

If  temperatures  C.  are  used,  tbe  correction  is  for 
temperature  i — 

obs.  A.  X  -00018018  x  I. 

Besides  the  correction  for  expansion  of  the 
mercury  there  is  one  for  the  alteration  in  length 
of  the  scale.  If  that  is  brass  and  is  correct  at 
0^  C,  the  correction  is  for  temp.  F. — 

s(l-82)  X -00008967, 

and  for  temp.  C,  afx -0001614,  where  s  is 
the  actual  reading  of  the  scale.  Tbe  reading  of 
the  scale  ptm*  this  correction  gives  the  observed 
height  k  used  in  the  pre\*ious  correction. 

3.  For  CAPACITY : — If  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  cistern  cannot  be  brought  always  to  the 
same  point  of  the  scale,  another  correction,  called 
the  capacity  correction,  b  necessary.    This  oor- 

sA, 
rection  is  of  amount  -j-  where  h  is  the  rise  or  fall 

of  the  summit  of  the  mercuij  column, and  A,  s,  the 
areas  of  the  cistern  and  tuoe  respectively.  This 
correction  (taken  negative  in  the  case  of  a  fall) 
is  to  be  added  to  the  height  of  the  summit  of 
the  column  above  the  zero  or  neutral  point. 

A  special  temperature  correction  caused  by  the 
alteration  of  volume  is  necessary  for  barometers 
of  this  class. 

4.  For  variation  of  grarity  with  latitude  and 
with  height  above  the  sea  level.  We  shall 
suppose  that  the  standard  pressure  given  by  a 
column  of  any  height  is  that  due  to  the  column 
at  sea  level  in  Lat.  45°.  Let  k  he  the  height  un- 
corrected for  this  error,  h^  the  corrected  height,  4 
the  latitude,  and  d  the  distance  above  the  sea- 
level  in  feet,  then  the  correction  is  given  by  the 
equation — 

Aq  -  il(l  -  *0026coe2^  - -OOOOOOOd^Q. 

Meeuuremsnt  <if  HeighU  by  ike  Baromettr, 
When  a  barometer  is  at  the  foot  of  a  moontain, 
the  pressure  it  Bu«tains  is  greater  than  that  to 
which  it  is  subjected  at  the  top,  by  the  weight  of 
a  column  of  air,  of  unit  cross-section,  intervening 
between  the  top  and  the  bottom. 

The  height  can  be  obtained  from  the  following 
table  by  calculating  the  number  of  feet  which 
must  have  been  ascended  to  cause  the  observed 
fall ;  and  then  making  a  correction  for  tempera- 
ture by  multiplying  the  number  obtained  from 
the  table,  which  may  be  called  A,  by  the  following 
formula,  in  which  i  is  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  and  t'  that  of  the  upper  station,  both  taken 
in  the  Centigp*ade  scale : 

1  +  -i±-^  X  00866. 
2 

A  mathematical  formula  is  easily  obtained  for 
finding  very  nearly  the  true  height  of  a  mountain 
from  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observa- 
tions made  at  its  base  and  summit.    Let  p^  p^ 


be  the  barometric  presanrea  at  heights  9|,  xg  (in  I  and  the  logarithmt  are  common  If^raritlima 
centimetre*)  aboTe  a  mean  level;  then—  the  base  10.    If  the  temperstnrfls  are  different 

XJ-x^~lS4f)000(l^■■00366t)llogp,—\og  Pi)       top  and  bottom,  the  anUimedc  mean   of  tbe  ti 
vhere  (  U  the  temperatnTe  in  Centigrade  degrem,  '  ahonld  be  taken  for  t. 


To  lower  the  barometer  from  81  in.  to  SO  - 


i7  feet  mnst  be  Moended. 


„  8U 
„  29 

-; 

28-  918 

„  28 

27=  961 

»  27 

26-986 

,.  26 

25  =  1026 

„  26 

24-1068 

..    24 

28  =  1118 

„  23 

22  -  1161 

..  28 

21  =  1216 

»  21 

20  -  1276 

„  20 

19  =  1341 

„  19 

„ 

IS  -  1418 

Fortin'i  and  Qa;-I«s>(te*B  barometen  are 
employed  for  mesanriDg  beighti.  The  aneroid 
(see  btloio)  can  be  oaed  for  alljtades  reaching  to 
GOOO  feet.  A  delicate  iuitrnment  will  register 
for  even  to  unall  an  ucent  at  4  feet 

The  BaromtUr  ai  a  Wtatkar-glau.  Oene- 
rall;  epettking,  when  the  mercurinl  colomn  in 
the  barometer  (alli, ' nun '  ii  indicated,  and 'fair 
weather'  when  it  rises.  When  it  remains 
steady,  a  continuance  of  the  weather  at  the  time 
is  regarded  as  the  forecast;  when  low,  the 
weather  is  generally  broken  or  bad  ;  and  when 
high,  it  is  fair  and  settled.  A  storm  is  usoally 
preceded  by  ft  sudden  fall  in  the  mercari^ 
column,  the  violence  of  the  storm  bdng  generally 
greater  the  more  sudden  the  fall,  iji  unsteady 
barometer  indicates  an  unsettled  condition  (^ 
weather,  whilst  a  gradual  change  in  it  indicates 
the  approftoh  of  some  permanent  condition  of  it. 
The  stikte  and  direcUon  of  the  wind  has  alw  to  he 
taken  into  conuderaljon  when  studying  the 
changes  of  the  barometer,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  calculations  of  the  meteor- 
ologist, each  different  wind  IndicaUng  Tariations 
of  weather. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  mercotial 
colnmn  in  the  barometer  being  lower  in  wet  than 
in  fine  weather  is  that,  so  long  as  water  remains 
in  the  air  in  the  form  of  elastic  vaponr,  its 
pressure  assists  in  supporting  the  buometric 
oolnmn;  hut  that  when  the  aqneoas  vaponr  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  run,  this  pressure  is 
removed,  and  the  colnmn  therefore  falls. 

The  correspondence  between  wet  and  fine 
weather  and  an  eleration  and  depression  of  the 
barometer  seems,  however,  equally  if  not  more 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  winds  than  on 
the  preceding  caose.  "  Jn  Weatem  Europe  the 
sonth  and  south-western  winds,  which  are  the 
rain-hrinaing  winds,  are  warm  winds.  Now,  a 
colomn  of  wum  air  to  be  of  the  same  weight  as 
one  of  oold  air  mnst  neceesarily  be  higher,  but 
this  cannot  well  be  the  case  in  the  atmosphere, 
for  no  sooner  does  the  warm  column  rise  by  its 
lightness  above  the  surronnding  level  of  the 
upper  snrface  of  the  aSrial  ocean,  than  it  flows 
over  and  beoomea  ncaily  of  the  same  height  as 
the  cold  air  around  it.  The  intarohange  taking 
place  less  Intermptedly,  and  consequently  less 
•lowly,  in  tlw  U(Mr  strata  than  in  those  near 


the  ground,  it  ia  eome  time  before  the  eqniS 
brium,  thus  disturbed,  is  restored ;  and  n>e«B- 
while  the  barometer  keeps  low  under  the  preaanM 
of  a  nrer  atmospheric  colnmn.  On  tbe  oOiM 
hsnd,  the  northerly  and  easterly  winda,  beinc 
comparatirely  cold  and  dry,  are  aeeompaiued  by 
fair  weather  and  a  high  barometer.  It  ia  tbiis  to 
the  warmth,  and  not  to  the  minstare  of  tbeaa 
winds,  that  the  preisnre  is  to  be  ascribed" 
(Chambers' '  EncyolopBMlia ').  ! 

Barometer,  An  ereld.  An  inatmment  iiiTented, 
or  at  least  perfected,  by  M.  TiiU,  of  Puia,  in 
which  the  preaaure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measEirwl 
without  the  employment  of  a  fluid,  aa  in  tlie 
ordinary  barometer.  (An  instrument  founded  on 
the  same  principle,  an4  of  nearly  umilar  ean< 
stmotion  was  described  by  M.  Cont<,  in  1798,  ia 
the  'BulLdes  Sd.  Nat.',  t  i.  No,  ziii,  p.  106.) 


Externally  it  somewhat  resembles  ii 
a  oirrisige  dock  or  a  ship's  chronometer; 
temally  it  consists  of  a  small  air-tight  cylui* 
drical  box,  formed  of  thin  corrugated  copper 
plates,  and  partially  exhausted  of  ur,  the  sides  of 
which  yield  to  tbe  preaanre  of  the  atmospheni 
the  effect  beinr  regulated  by  a  spring,  multipUed 
Inr  a  system  of  levers,  and  ultimately  recorded  ^ 
the  index  on  a  graduated  dial.  Compeniatiaa 
for  changea  of  temperature  are  aelf-efteoted,  with 
almost  perfect  accuracy,  by  the  elastic  force  of 
the  spring  being  so  adjusted  to  that  of  ttie  air  in 
the  cylinder,  that  the  foss  of  force  in  the  one  sad 
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expumye  foree  of  the  other  shall, 
of  chtngei  of  •tmorpheric  pressure, 
in  equilibriom. 

cf  the  soermd    buometer 
to   those  of   the  mercnriml 


s  ■ 


us 


) 


«t    oardinuy  im^,   the   differences 

riffwffiig  "Ol  of  an  ioe£    It  is  so  extremely 

L  aseent  ordeioeot  of  only  a  few  feet 

indicated  by  it»  whilst  its  porUbiUty 

iK  for  MSI  vice  in  riteations  for  which  an 

r  is  unfitted.     On   the  other 

it    Is     HAble  to  more  by  jerks,  and  the 

of  tli«  spring,  and,  therefore,  also  the 

t  of    tlie  scale,  hare  been  found  to  be 

affected  by  time  and  a  roogh  jonmey. 

eeovxzit  it  is  necessary  to  compare  it 

[J     -with    some    standard     merenrial 

to   determine  its  amoont  or  rate  of 

if  .117. 

lUal.  This  amnsing  philosophic 
by  cutting  off 
psrt  of  the 
common  glass 
file.  The  phial 
*ly  filled  with 
pDie  or  tinged 
•od  the  finger 
placed  on  its  month, 
and  sns- 
Tcrtical  posi- 
by  wifmiis  of  a  piece  of 
iriie,  when  the 
withdrawn  (see 
M^.)*  In  ^vy  weather  the 
■far  snrf  ace  of  the  water 
i^mna  lerel  with  the  neck 
tf  the  bottle,  or  even  oon- 
mmt ;  in  damp  weather,  on 
tte  eontrary,  a  drop  ap- 
leus  at  the  month  and  continues  enlarging  nntil 
it  CsUs,  and  is  then  followed  by  another  in  the 
■ae  way. 

UroaOOFBf  (-skope).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  %». 
BAXOsco'Fmc,  L.  A  barometer ;  sometimes  ap- 
^ed  to  the  wheel-barometer  of  Hooke. 

lAX'EAS.  The  concrete  resinons  exudation 
inm  the  iMirk  of  fir  trees.  That  from  Fi'mu 
•vifima  ia  called  Oaxipot. 
BAB8S.  [Provincial.]  The  common  perch. 
lABirOOD.  A  red  dye-wood  imported  from 
Angola  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  Froduced  by 
Stfiis  niiida,  Af zel,  a  West  African  shrub,  8  or 
10  feet  high.  It  cloeelv  resembles  cam-wood  and 
■Bden-woed  in  its  colonring  matter,  being  of  a 
^^snoos  nature  and  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 
ItoontaiDs  a  crystalline  principle  called  haphinin. 
^  ^eha,  this  difficulty  is  obviated  by  taking 
idTtntsge'of  the  strong  affinity  existing  between 
itind  the  proto-salte  of  tin  and  iron.  Thus,  by 
itnngly  impregoa^ng  the  goods  with  proto- 
^^bride  of  tin,  either  with  or  without  the  ad- 
£&n  of  samftch,  according  to  the  shade  of  red 
tetd,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  boiling 
to  containing  ^®  rasped  wood,  the  colour  is 
apj^.  given  out  and  taken  up,  imtil  the  whole 
of  tbetm  in  the  fihres  of  the  cloth  is  saturated, 
tt&lhe  goods  become  of  a  rich  bright  hue.  In 
Hb  manner  the  dark  red  of  bandana  handker- 
eUsbis  eommonlJCr^^^  hy  a  mordant  of  acetate 


of  iron  followed  by  a  boiling  bath  of  thb  dye- 
stuff.    See  Drvnro,  Mobdaitts,  Ac. 

BASALT"  (bl.B«lt').  [Eng.,  Qer.]  Ifyn. 
Babax'tbs  (-sU'-tes),  L.;  Baialtb,  Fr.  In 
geoU^,  Ac.,  a  species  of  trap-rock,  easentlallv 
composed  of  the  minerals  felspar  and  augite.  It 
is  of  a  fine  compact  texture,  off  a  dark  green,  grey, 
or  black  colour,  and  usually  occurs  in  regular 
columns,  of  which  the  Qiants  Causeway  and  the 
Island  of  Staffa  furnish  magnificent  examples. 
It  is  fusible,  and  when  rapidly  cooled  forms  a  dark 
brittle  gUse,  but  when  slowly  cooled  retains  its 
original  beauty  and  hardness  almost  unimpaired. 
Messrs  Chance  Brothers,  of  Birmingham,  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  property  to  apply  it  to 
decorative  and  ornamental  purposes.  Their  pro- 
cess is  to  melt  the  material  (rowley-rag,  as  beside 
ordinary  basalt,  greenstone,  whinstone,  and  other 
similar  minerals,  possess  the  same  propertv)  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and,  when  sninciently 
fiuid,  to  pour  it  into  red-hot  moulds  of  sand 
encased  in  iron  boxes.  The  corresponding  adj.  is 
basalt'io  (-s61t'-i  BASAL'Ticns,  -sU"-,  L.;  BA8AL- 
TIQITB,  Fr.). 

BA81.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8yu.  Ba'bis  (pi.,  ba'ses), 
L. ;  QsmrD,  QBUirpnJicHB,  Oer.  In  ektmistfy, 
the  name  'base'  was  given  in  1744  bv  the 
celebrated  French  chemist  Rouelle  to  those  bodies 
which  reacted  with  acids  to  form  sdts.  *'  Tb» 
name  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  metals,  as 
well  as  to  the  oxides  and  hydroxides  of  metals ;  at 
other  times  it  has  been  confined  to  compounds  of 
the  metals  with  hydrogen  and  oxvgen;  at  all 
times  the  conception  underlying  the  name  has 
been  that  of  a  substance  whicn,  while  chemically 
very  unlike  an  acid,  reacts  with  acids  to  form 
salts.  .  .  .  A  base  may  be  either  (1)  a  metallic 
oxide ;  (2)  a  metallic  hydroxide  or  an  allied  com- 
pound such  as  N(C}H|)40H  ;  or  (8)  ammonia  or  a 
derivative  thereof,  e.  ff.  NH,C,Ht,  N(CH,)p  Ac/* 
(Watf s  '  Diet,  of  Chem.,'  2nd  ed.).  There  are 
also  a  variety  of  other  organic  bases  l>eBide8 
those  Just  mentioned,  e.y.  the  alkaloids,  amines^ 
amides,  pvridine,  Ac.  We  speak — somewhat 
loosely— of  strong  and  weak  bases,  just  as  we  do 
of  strong  and  weak  acids.  Foradetuled  account 
of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Watt's 
Dictionary.'  He  should  also  read,  in  ooi\{unctioii 
with  this,  the  articles  AoiD  and  Salt. 

BA8ICITT.    See  Aois. 

BASIL  (bkz'-).  J^n,  SWBBT  Bli'll,  ClT^BOV 
B.;  Babil'iottk,  L. ;  Babilio,  Fr.;  Basiuxuu, 
Oer.  The  Oe'fmum  (tts'-)  boHl'icMm,  Linn.,  an 
annual  aromatic  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Labiate  (DC.).  It  is  a  native  of  India,  but 
is  largely  cultivated  in  every  part  of  Europe  as  a 
pot-herb.  Leaves  strong-scented;  popularly  re- 
puted emmenagogue ;  much  used  to  navour  salads, 
soups,  Ac.,  especialljr  in  French  cookery.  Mock- 
turtle  soup  derives  its  peculiar  flavour  from  this 
herb;  as  also  did  the  original  Fetter-lane 
sausages,  once  so  highly  esteemed  by  cockney 
gourmands.  In  India  it  is  commonly  employed  af 
an  anodyne  in  childbirth. 

Bas'il  (b&z'-).  8yn.  Bab^av  ;  Babahb,  Fr.  A 
sheepskin,  tanned;  particularly  one  dressed  on 
the  grmn  side,  for  bookbinding. 

BASILIOOV.    See  Cbbatbb  and  OnmcBirTB. 

BATKBT  (bks'-).     £lyn.    CoPH'nmB  (kfif-), 
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L.;  Pabisb^  Cobbbtllb,  &c,,  Fr.;  Kobb,  Ger. 
Babketb  are  generally  btaivbd  or  ooloitbbd 
with  the  simple  liquid  dyes  used  for  straw  or 
wood ;  and  that,  for  variegated  work,  the  twigs, 
after  being  carefully  peeled,  washed  and  wiped 
dry  or  slightly  air-dried,  are  stained  before  being 
woven.    See  Osibbs,  &c. 

BASS]:.  [Provin.]  The  linden  tree;  also  a 
hassock  or  mat  made  of  its  inner  bark.  See 
Bast. 

BASSIA  BUTYRACEA.  A  tree  growing  in  the 
sab-tropical  Himalayas.  The  seeds  yield  by  expres- 
sion a  concrete  oil,  known  by  the  name  of  FuUoa 
Butter,  which  does  not  become  rancid  by  keep- 
ing. It  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  India  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  in  rheumatic  and  other  painful 
maladies. 

BAS'BOBIV  (-nn).  Syn,  Bassobi'va,  L.  A 
substance  first  noticed,  by  Vauquelin,  in  JBas'sora 
gum.  See  GuK,  LrsoLUBLB,  TBAOAOAirTHiirB, 
&o. 

BAST  rb&st).  8yn,  Bass  (which  see).  The 
inner  bark  of  the  linden  tree  or  teil  tree;  also 
matting,  Ac.,  made  of  it. 

BASTARDS  (-t&rdz).  8yn,  Bas'tabd  Su&'ab 
(sh5^g'-),  Pibcbs,  &c.  In  tugar-refiningy  impure 
or  damaged  sugar  resulting  from  the  heat  and 
chemicals  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
and  which  wiU  not  pay  for  purifying.  Brass 
tubing  which  is  not  of  the  standard  size,  but 
which  fits  tightly  Into  standard  sizes,  is  called 
bastard  tubing. 

BA^'STL  (base'-il).  In  ehemUtrg,  any  simple  or 
compound  body  acting  as  a  basic  radical. 

BATATA  {Convolvulus  batatas,  or  Swebt 
Potato).  This  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers,  which 
are  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  They 
are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled,  and  are  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious,  although  somewhat 
laxative. 

In  some  parts  of  America  the  Batata,  next  to 
maiM,  forms  the  principal  diet  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  plant  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawkins ; 
but  they  do  not  bear  the  cold  of  our  winters,  and 
if  grown  here  are  raised  in  hothouses,  where 
they  may  be  obtained  without  difiiculty  varying 
from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs.  in  weight.  They  thrive 
better  in  the  south  oi  Europe.  The  tubers  con- 
tain about  32%  of  solid  matter,  16  of  which 
is  starch,  10  sugar,  1*5  albumen,  1*1  g^um,  0*3  £eit, 
2*9  mineral  matter.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a 
boiled  vegetable. 

BATH  (bahth).  Syn.  Bal'kbitk,  L.;  Bats, 
Fr. ;  Bad,  Ger.,  Sax.  A  place  for  bathing;  a 
vessel  or  receptacle,  natural  or  artificial,  contain- 
ing or  adapted  to  contain  water,  and  used  to  bathe 
in.  In  architecture  and  hygiene,  a  building  fitted 
up  for  and  appropriated  to  bathing. 

Consir.,  i^c.  Here  one  of  the  first  subjects 
which  must  engage  our  attention  is  the  selection 
of  the  material  of  which  the  bath  is  to  be  formed. 
For  nZBD  bathb  polished  white  marble  has 
always  been  in  favour,  owing  to  its  cleanliness 
and  beauty.  For  this  purpose,  slabs  of  suflicient 
thicktaess  and  free  from  flaws  or  cracks  should  be 
chosen;  and  they  should  be  securely  and  properly 


It 


bedded  in  good  water-tight  cement*  in  a  well 
seasoned  w(X)den  case.  The  objections  to 
independent  of  its  costliness,  are,  that  it  is  apt 
get  yellow  or  discoloured,  and  to  lose  its  poliiliy 
frequent  and  careless  use ;  and  that  the  resto: 
tion  of  its  surface  to  its  origxxial  purity 
matter  of  considerable  expense  and  difficulty, 
is  also  only  fitted  to  contain  water  with,  at 
most,  soap,  weak  alkaUes  or  alkaline  carbonateo^ 
aromatics,  or  neutral  organic  principles;  and  cAxa- 
not  be  employed  with  water  medicated,  however 
slightly,  with  acids,  sulphurets,  iodine,  chloriixey 
salines  (others  than  those  just  named),  or  calorific 
substances.  As  a  cheaper  material  thick  slabs  of 
Welsh  slate  are  often  substituted  for  marble ;  b>ixJt 
even    this  substance  is  attacked  by  chemicAlsy 


though  much  more  slowly.  A  lining  of 
Dutch  tiles  is  sometimes  used;  but  here  the  joints 
are  very  apt  to  leak.  For  baths  adapted  to  aU 
the  requirements  of  health  and  disease,  and  wfalcli 
are  at  the  same  time  durable  and  oomparativaly.  in- 
expensive, we  must,  therefore,  seek  further.  Poroe* 
lain,  glass,  and  hard  glazed  stoneware  have  beeix 
proposed,  and  are  even  sometimes  used  for  baths  ; 
but  they  possess  the  disadvantages  of  being  fragile, 
and  very  liable  to  crack  when  filled  with  \tat 
water  in  cold  weather.  Wedgwood-ware  is  verj 
beautiful  and  durable ;  but  is  expensive,  and  batM 
formed  of  it  can  only  be  obtained  on  special  order. 
Stourbridge-ware,  as  produced  of  late  yean»  is  the 
only  product  of  the  potter's  art  that  appears 
entirely  to  meet  the  case ;  but  even  this  yields  in 
durability  to  enamelled  iron  as  a  matmal  for 
baths  adapted  to  all  liquids  and  temperatures, 
and  to  rough  or  careless  usage.  The  better  quali- 
ties of  pob'tablb  bathb  are  generally  made  of 
copper.  Stout  tinned  or  galvanised  iron,  and 
even  stout  block-tin  thickly  covered  with  water* 
proof  paint  or  jspan,  are  also  employed ;  bnt^ 
though  less  expensive  than  copper,  they  have  the 
the  disadvantage  of  being  much  less  durable.  All 
these  substances  are,  however,  readily  acted  oo  by 
chemicals.  A  durable  and  cheap  portable  bath, 
adapted  to  all  purposes,  must,  therefore,  like  m 
fixed  one,  be  made  of  one  or  other  of  the  materials 
already  noticed.  For  mbd'ioatbd  baths  large 
wooden  troughs  are  frequently  employed,  particn- 
krly  for  acidulated,  ioduretted,  and  sulphuretted 
baths. 

The  bath  is  emptied,  and  excess  of  water  re- 
moved, by  a  grated  aperture  in  the  bottom,  also 
stopped  by  a  cock  which,  like  the  former,  has 
handles  or  keys  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
attendant  outside  the  bath-room,  as  well  as  to  the 
bather,  whilst  the  danger  of  overflowing  is  obvi* 
ated  by  a  2-inch  waste  pipe,  opening  into  the 
bath  at  about  2  inches  from  the  top. 

The  construction  of  the  outlets  for  the  water  is 
a  matter  of  some  consequence.  The  simplest  and, 
perhaps,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  large  circular 
opening — 2  inches  in  diameter,  at  Uie  lowest 
point  of  the  bath — which  can  be  closed  bv  a  weU« 
fitting  brass  plug.  Valves,  however  well  made, 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  especially  those  which  de* 
pend  for  their  action  on  perfect  fitting.  A  ooned 
plug  ground  into  its  bed,  in  a  lathe,  is  in  comnHm 
use,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  single  hair, 
a  piece  of  thread,  and  such-like  mattert,  will 
effectually  prevent  its  dooing  properly,  and  will 


B  of  ths  bath. 


MMUoa  of  kimoy- 
tMOtf  Atbcr  IflfTnf^  continmdlj  or  j^Tntning  in 
Mtk  k  wmj  thmt  the  water  cannot  be  ramored.  In 
*%  M  in  ocfaer  hoDwhold  applUnou,  it  moit  be 
■■■■iliiiml  that  •erraati  *i!I  not  aliraja  pnt 
ttcn  to  tbar  propra'  u*e,  and  man]'  thingi  And 
Ibsr  waj  into  a  baCb  wbich  the  min'  tierer  in- 
twJad  lo  be  pat  there,  w  that  the  ilmplett  and 
■■t  leceiiiMe  contriraDwa  are  the  b«»t.  The 
t>A  wrte-i»pe  abonld  be  oarefullj  lUfoonnecCed 
btm  the  di>ine  and  ihonld  fall  on  to  an  open 

kpR^eri^  trapped. 

na  batb  itarif  ihoold  be  inTariablj  let  in  a 
nts-t^bt  xioc  or  lead  tray,  2  or  3  incbei  deep, 
w)  that  in  case  of  overflow  the  water  ma;  not 
ittUoj  the  colingi  of  ntomi  bebw.  Thi(  traj 
dnold  hsre  a  [npe  leading'  to  the  oatiide  of  the 
bsBM,  and  opening  in  nme  convenient  place,  to 
E^  water  nmning'  from  It  maj  not  came 
daaage  ;  foitiier,  it*  pontion  ihonld  be  inch  that 
a  ene  or  wire  nuj  be  eaail;  paMed  Uuongh  it  to 
owva  aay  obatmetioiM. 
The  Ntoataon  and  tbe 
idth  Am  oomfort  and  o 
■nN  greatly  d^iend  on  the  character  of  the 
hdU^ana  tlie  lom  to  be  devoted  to  the  pnr- 
poK.  Wheo  poaaible,  the  bath-room  ihonld  al< 
yuj»  be  OD  tbe  aame  floor  a*  tbe  bedrooini,  of 
mtj  iimio  lo  Ukem,  and  ao  litiimted  and  arrange 
ttit  a  pimtif nl  and  coutaot  npplj  of  pnre  waler 
on  be  enoored,  and  the  wnate  water  removed 
nthmt  tronbU  or  ineonrenience.  The  baeement 
Mvj  abonld  alwaja  be  annded ;  for,  a<  ob<erved 
I  bf  Dr  Ura,  tbeie  i«  a  ealdneni  and  dampneN  be- 
I  kaging'  to  it,  in  almoaC  all  wMthen,  which  la 
laitber  agreeaUe  nor  lalabrioni. 

Affmnttm  far  Biatiiy. 
fv  mpfdjing  cold  and  hot  water 
■lilj  grantlj  depend  on  eircnmitancea,  and  the 
faiBti^  required.  For  a  lingle  flied  bath,  or 
e*<n  for  two  or  three  of  tbein,  the  common 
arenlatiiig  water-heater  or  boiler,  placed  in 
■ae  ^Mrtment  on  a  rather  lower  level  than 
!ba  batb,  ia,  perhapa,  the  moat  convenient;  bat 
«kcm  tbia  ii  not  att^nable  the  water  may  be 
nm,  bj  mean*  of  a  pipe,  ftom  a  boiler  ntoated  on 
a  fOoiewhat  higher  level.  In  nther  caae  a  inppl; 
if  Eidd  water  mnat  al«o  be  at  hand,  and  conveyed 
in  a  lik«  manner,  to  enable  the  bath  to  be  redaced 
to  atiy  nqnired  temperatnre.  On  the  Iar(^ 
tcale,  a«  in  onr  pablio  hatha,  where  numeroiu 
batha  are  in  eoDitant  nae  during'  the  day,  the  hot 
■ater  ia  beat  nipplied  from  a  large  cittern  lome- 
itb«ra  »boTB  tbe  level  of  tbe  ^tb-n>om>,  and 
winch  ia  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipe  lupplied  with 
high-ps«MDTe  ateam  from  a  boiler  lituated  on  a 
lowiv  level,  ai  the  ground  Boor  or  baeement. 
The  hot  and  the  oold  water,  conveyed  by  separate 
|npca  of  abont  1)  tnctaea  diameter,  unite  in 
wsT  eoek  deae  to  the  bath,  h  a*  to  enter 
gether,  by  whieb  only  mm  aperture  in  the  end  of 
tbe  bath  ia  required  for  the  pnrpoee. 

hoQiei  are  not  fltbad  with  a 
_  It  and  tbe  coat  of  initallation  is  con- 

wdarable ;  and  further,  ae  aome  peraoni  ol^ject  to 
tbu  be^me  of  the  luppoeed  riik  of  eiplodon, 
Bwneropa  oontrivaDOea  have  been  invented  for 
the  anpply  of  conddenUe  qoantitiea  of  boiling 


■  many  ho 
«  bailee  a 


»S 

ABC  at  abort  notice.  Of  theae  the  form  known 
aa  the  'Oeyier'  ia  perh^N  the  bcrt.  Thia  appa- 
latni  oonaista  eBentially  of  a  copper  veaael  bested 
by  gaa  in  aneb  a  way  that  the  beat  from  the 
bornen  ia  canaed  to  circulate  through  the  waler, 
■o  that  very  little  ia  Icat,  and  the  qoantity  heated 
per  minnte  ia  very  conaidermble  with  a  very  mode- 
rate conanmplion  of  gaa.  They  have  thia  advan- 
tage in  addition,  that  a  gryaer  can  be  uaed  in  any 
place  which  ia  tnrniihed  with  a  conatant  lupply 
of  water,  or  where  there  ia  a  cistern  or  aulBcient 
capacity  to  hold  something  more  than  the  qoantity 

itoally   required  for   uae   at   one   time.    Th^ 


deliver  from  one  pint  to  a  gallon  of 
boiliog  water  per  minute.  Tbe  general  arrange* 
ment  will  be  clear  from  tbe  annexed  cula. 


The  cold  water  from  cistern  or  main  enters  at 
the  union,  A,  and  the  gai  at  tbe  union,  B.  In 
paaaing  throngh  the  '  Dnal '  valve,  o,  the  water 
admita  of  a  full  aupply  of  gaa  to  the  burner,  S. 
If  the  water  ii  either  shut  oS  by  the  tap,  i,  or 
tbe  anpply  faita  from  any  other  cause,  tbe  aupply 
of  gaa  la  inatanCly  discontinued  entirely,  or  elaa 
reduced  to  barmleas  quantity.  After  paaiing  the 
valve  and  admitting  gaa  to  the  burner  the  water 
flows  thrODgh  the  varioua  chambera  in  the  geyser, 
abaorbing  almost  the  whole  heat  from  the  flame, 
and  iisnes  at  tbe  spout,  f;  at  any  temperatnre 
required,  from  tepid  to  boiling,  according  to  the 
thicknesa  of  the  stream.  A  gaa  tap,  s,  is  always 
added,  and  may  be  uaed  aa  a  regulator  or  to  ahnt 
off  sopply  of  gaa  entirely,  if  only  cold  water  II 
wanted.  If  the  taps  are  required  on  the  other 
side  of  the  geyser,  they  con  be  unscrewed  and 
fixed  to  the  union,  H,  which  is  placed  there  for 
the  special  purpose. 

7  z  la  a  moveable  cap,  sometime*  perfar&ted 
with  small  holes,  aa  shown,  bnt  now  more  fre- 
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qnentlj  closed  j  it  ii  fitted  with  a  socket,  l,  wbicb 
oain  be  tamed  in  any  direction ;  tbrongli  tliii 
■ooket  the  prodncts  of  combustion  iaaae,  and  may 
be  carried  b;  meaiu  of  a  itrai([ht  pipe  through 
tbe  partition  or  wall  of  bath-room,  or  by  means 
of  an  elbow  tbrongb  the  ceiling  into  a  loft,  or  out 
into  the  open  tii. 

As  the  water  is  heated  bj  the  lumiuoua  white 
flames  (and  not  tbe  Buoseu  burner)  the  producta 
are  without  smell.  It  is  abeolutely  necessary  that 
the  burnt  air  ihonld  be  conveyed  outtida  tit 
hath-raon,  ai  the  quantity  of  carbooic  acid  gee 
produced  In  warming  the  90  gallons  of  water 
reqaired  is  too  large  to  be  safely  conAned  in  a 


safer  than  the  Bunien  burner,  bat  no  burner  is 
safe  without  a  ventilating  pipe. 

The  bm^ner  is  so  constructed  that  if  any  of  the 
jets  become  worn  or  injured  they  may  be  renewed 
without  skilled  labour.  The  JeU  are  tlie  ordinary 
Bray's  burners,  which  may  be  bought  anywhere, 
and  can  be  replaced  with  ease. 


any  temperature  below  B0°  P.  ia  to  bo  conridei 
very  cold.    On  entering  »   cold   b*tli  the  ft 


lU  |a)ta  tat  iHatorj  ni 


Circulating  boilers  heated  by  gas  are  also  eon- 

stracted  by  the  makers  of  the  gejser  (see  miffr.). 

Varietin,  Thtrapattio   UtM,  4-0.     For  thera- 

Ktie  purposes  baths  mav  be  divided  eonvenientl; 
I  liquid  baths  and  ilr.baths,  and  each  of  these 
i^^n  into  simple  and  composite,  medioated  or 
artiOdal. 

81MPU  BATB8.— n«  Cold  Bail,  By  this  is 
to  ba  nndentood  the  immersioD  of  the  body  in 
water  at  a  tempovture  below  iV  F. ;  water  at 


fits  circuUtlBf  bollBT. 
for  breath.  Aft«r  two  or  three  minates"  immw- 
■ion  the  temperature  of  tbe  ikin  will  be  somewhat 
lowered;  there  will  be  some  numbnws  of  tia 
limbs,  and  the  pnlse  rate  will  lie  dimiuisbed  t? 
10  to  eo  beats  per  minute.  On  coming  oat  of 
the  bath  reaction  sets  in,  more  or  less  qniekij  ^ 
coring  as  the  period  of  immersion  has  been  lonj 
or  short,  the  skin  ii  flushed  and  its  temperatin*  " 
raised.  Tbe  physiological  eiphmatioo  of  thu  w 
that  the  cold  at  flnt  contracts  the  capill*™"  ^ 
the  akin,  and  the  blood  is  driven  from  tbe  nun" 
of  the  body  to  the  interior;  in  this  way  ths  prf 
inre  of  the  blood  in  the  internal  vesMli  u  ■>- 
creased,  and  for  a  tune  there  is  an  inereassiB  tw 
elimination  of  area  and  carbonSc  add  boo "" 
nstsm.  Sadden  immenioQ  in  cold  watCT  P|0" 
dnoet  in  this  WH  a  omrideiablestnu  m  v* 
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imt  wBd  hkjod'Wo&meU,  wad  ihoiil(I«  theref on, 
li^be  iadalged  in  bj  ihoae  whose  hearts  are 
■Bid  nd  blood-Toaaols  olartic.  Brief  immenion 
kjeAmpB^  the  beat;  imiDenioa  for  tea  minatea  or 
•fauter  of  aa  hoar  incroani  Mh  the  Action  and 
ftenutkm ;  a  longer  period  is  apt  to  remove  ao 
■Bck  heat  from  the  body  ai  topiodnoe  depretnon 
Buy.  If  the  eold  ba^th  take  the  form  of  a  plunge 
ato  a  rhcr  or  other  large  bodv  of  water  in  whieh 
mfkamang  naay  be  pnctiMd,the  effect  it  modified, 
md  a  kmger  immernoa  may  be  tolerated  with 
■arfa  kaa  nak  of  barm.  Cold  bathing  soon  after 
niig  in  the  nMoming  ia  a  moat  exocfient  itimn- 
hat  so  the  nenrooe  ayatem  to  those  who  are  vigor- 
Mi  sad  healthy,  bat  should  not  be  indulged  in  by 
ftne  an.  whom  it  produces  a  sense  of  weariness 
■i  laaBtode,  as  these  may  be  taken  as  signs  that 
fte  dnck  has  been  somewhat  more  than  Uie  in- 
<n4aal  ia  capable  of  bearing;  in  these  cases  the 
^pccataie  ahoold  be  slightlj  raised  by  addition 
tfhiiwata'. 

Ikpid  Baihm.  A  bath  is  said  to  be  tepid  when 
i^tempeiBtare  of  the  water  is  between  86^  F. 
ttd  9r  F^  that  ia  to  say,  not  exceeding  a  litUe 
Wew  the  temperature  of  the  human  body*  They 
■c,  in  fisety  neither  cold  nor  warm  to  the  skin ; 
t^  prodoce  no  excitement  of  the  nerrons  system 
w  effect  opon  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin ;  as 
ikse  is  no  adkm,  so  there  is  no  reaction,  and  the 
|ihe  aad  temperature  remain  unaltered. 

V^ana  SaihM.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
i«tsr  exeeeda  961°  F.  a  bath  may  be  said  to  be 
*Bm;  up  to  104r^  F.  there  is  no  shock  to  the  sys- 
^  the  polae  ia  slightly  increased,  as  is  the  flow 
tf  Uood  to  the  capillaries  of  the  skin ;  above  104° 
F.  aad  up  to  about  114°  F.  the  effects  become 
pidaally  more  marked,  both  the  pulse  and 
lapiratioii  are  quickened,  the  skin  is  flush,  and, 
SB  eoBung  oaty  will  perspire  freely.  Too  long 
vmenion  in  hot  water  has  an  exceedingly  ener- 
fitiBg  and  debilitating  effect,  and  should  not  be 
adolged  in  even  by  the  healthy ;  whilst  the  feeble, 
nd  espedally  those  whose  circulatory  systems 
■s  Dot  perfectly  sound,  should  be  very  careful  to 
svsid  the  aae»  or  rather  the  abuse,  of  too  hot 
Whs.  Persons  who  are  greatly  fatigued,  as  after 
evwe  maaciilar  exercise,  should  not  plunge  into 
aid  water*  as  the  nervous  system  bdng  already 
ocited  mood,  aomewhat  exhausted  is  not  in  a  fit 
ilate  to  withstand  the  shock,  and  harm  may  ensue ; 
ft  tepid  bath  is  the  best  to  use  under  these  circum- 
teiesa.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  vigor- 
(Ml  Qse  of  a  towel  after  the  bath  is  perhaps  as  im- 
portaot  and  in  many  cases  mor9  important  than 
llbe  Wih  itself.  The  stimulation  of  the  skin  so 
Fn)dnfied  removes  any  depression  which  the  cold 
vater  may  have  caused,  and  allows  the  body  to  re- 
tors  more  or  less  slowly  to  its  normal  state« 

Vapamr  Batht,  A  vapour  bath  is  one  in  which 
tie  body  instead  of  being  in  direct  contact  with 
vrter  ia  exposed  to  the  action  of  its  vapour.  This 
Day  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways:  bv 
entering  a  room  filled  with  vapour,  as  in  the  Turkish 
la^  or  by  a  suitable  arrangement  exposing  only 
I  portion  of  the  body  to  its  action.  The  nnrmer 
em  only  be  done  where  a  properly  constructed 
loom  is  available;  the  latter  may  be  vary  simply 
irraiDged  by  placing  under  a  chair  an  earuienware 
Tsssd  containing  hot  water^  and  in  this  one  or  two 


red-hot  bricks.  The  patient  then  sits  on  the 
chair  and  is  eovoed  up  with  blankets  or  other 
suitable  coverings,  and  receives  the  f  uU  benefit  of 
a  vapour  bath.  A  large  lump  of  quicklime,  set 
in  a  pan  or  an  old  iron  pot  and  sprinkled  with  a 
little  water,  or  else  wrapped  up  in  a  thick  coarse 
towel  which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  water, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hot  bricks»  and  often 
advantageously  so.  The  slaking  of  the  lime  and 
the  consequent  evolution  of  vapour  may  be  kept 
up  or  renewed,  when  necessary,  bv  sprinkHng  on 
a  little  more  water.  This  forms  ^e  '  foob  ium*% 
TAPOUS  BATH '  of  the  French.  Vapour  baths  In- 
duce profuse  perspiration,  and  cleanse  the  skin  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  hot  water,  only  more 
powerfully.  A  higher  temperature  can  be  tolerated 
than  when  hot  water  is  used,  but  it  cannot  be 
continued  so  long,  as  the  vapour  interferes  with 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  body :  the  maximum 
temperature  which  can  be  borne  is  about  122°  F. 
In  a  Bussian  bath  the  sweating  induced  is  such 
that  a  person  may  lose  from  i  lb.  to  8  lbs.  in 
weight ;  the  skin  is  further  stimulated  by  slight 
switching  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  and  subsequent 
use  of  the  cold  douche. 

Sot-air  Bath$,  The  simplest  plan  for  ffiving 
a  patient  a  hot-air  bath  is  to  put  him  in  be^  with 
a  cradle  or  other  arrangement  over  him  so  placed 
as  to  prevent  contact  of  hb  body  with  the  bed- 
clothes, and  to  introduce  the  hot  air  beneath  this 
by  means  of  a  suitable  apparatus.  The  following 
brief  account  of  the  arrangements  adopted  in 
establishments  fitted  spedaUy  for  this  lorm  of 
bathing,  and  which  differ  but  little  from  those  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Romans,  will  be  interest- 
ing : — The  bather  first  strips  and  enters  the  tbpi- 
BABiux,  in  which  the  temperature  varies  from 
118*"— 117°  F.,  and  there  remains  from  25  to  40 
minutes,  during  which  time  a  profuse  sweating 
occurs.  He  then  removes  to  the  oalxpabiuic,  in 
which  the  temperature  is  maintained  by  means 
of  hot-air  pipes  let  into  the  walls  at  from  188^ 
— 140°  F. ;  here  he  remains  until  the  sweat  runs 
down  his  skin — ^a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  usually 
sufficient  to  effect  this;  he  is  then  rubbed  by  an 
attendant  with  a  woollen  glove.  This  done  he 
enters  the  latacbum,  where  he  has  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°— -86°  F.  poured  over  him, 
is  soaped  all  over,  and  is  aguo  rubbed  down ;  after 
this  he  goes  to  the  VBioiDABiux,  lies  on  a  couch 
until  the  skin  is  perfectly  dry,  which  may  occupv 
half  an  hour,  when  he  dresses  and  leaves  the  bath 
greatly  refreshed.  Hot-air  baths  are  useful  for 
uie  cure  of  catarrhs,  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
pains,  and  sciatica ;  they  have  also  been  employed 
for  the  cure  of  obesity.  They  are  useful  for 
general  hygienic  purposes,  but  should  not  be  used 
too  indiscriminately.  The  local  application  of 
hot  air  and  vapour  is  often  of  value  in  rheu- 
matism or  in  cases  of  thickened  joints. 

The  ranges  of  the  temperature  of  water  appro- 
priate to  the  respective  baths,  according  to  the 
common  nomenclature,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Qen^ral  Bemarht,    The  importance,  and  in- 
deed the  absolute  necessity  of  frequent  personal 
ablution,  has  been  already  insisted  on  and  ex- 
plained.   But  however  important  and  beneficial 
I  the  use  of  water  in  this  way  may  be^  the  effects 
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Cold  bdth   ...   . 

Temperate  bath     .     . 
Tepid  bath  .... 
Warm  bath.     .     .     . 
Hot  bath     ...     . 

83°  to  75° 
76    ..   82 
82    „   90 
90    ,.   98 
98    .,112 

arinng  from  the  inuneraion  of  the  body  in  that 
liquid,  u  in  (he  practice  of  bathingf,  are  far  inore 
eiteniivo  and  complete.  What  the  one  does 
iwef  nlly  hnt  not  completely,  the  other  accompllBheg 
Yeadily,  latiifactorily,  and  perfectly.  There  Is  no 
abiolale  snccedanenm  for  the  entire  beth.  It* 
physiological  effects  are  pecnliar  to  iteelf,  and  of 
the  atmoat  importance  in  patholi));^  and  hjgienc. 
The  practice  of  wearing  flannel,  the  daily  nac  of 
dean  linen,  the  mere  washing  of  the  more  ei- 
poaed  parti  of  the  body,  are  but  poor  attempts  at 
cleanliaeu,  without  the  oocaeional,  if  not  frequent, 
entire  snbnieraion  of  the  body  in  water. 

The  recommendation  of  bathing  applies  chiefly 
tothe  warm  bath  and  the  tepid  bath,  which  are 
alike  adapted  te  the  delicate  and  tbe  robust,  and 
to  every  condition  of  cliuiBte  and  season.  Cold 
bathing,  in  this  climate,  is  only  suited  to  tbe 
most  healthy  uid  vigorous,  and  con  only  be  aafdy 
practised  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year, 
and  in  a  mass  of  water  safflcient  to  permit  of  the 
lieat  of  the  body  being  maintained  by  swimming 
or  other  active  exercise.  The  plunge  and  shower 
bathaarepartial  exceptions  tothese  remarks;  whilst 
kea  bathing,  for  the  reasons  given  elsewhere,  comes 
tinder  another  category.  This  last,  "on  account 
of  Its  stimolative  and  penetrating  power,  may  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  means  which  regard 
the  care  of  the  skin;  and  it  certainly  supplies 
one  of  the  flrat  wants  of  the  present  generaBon, 
1^  opening  tbe  pores,  and  there^  re-invigorating 
the  whole  nerroDS  system."  "Besides  its  great 
power  in  miira  of  disease,  it  may  be  employed 
by  those  who  are  perfectly  well,  as  the  means 
moat  agreeable  to  nature  for  strengthening  the 
body  and  preserving  the  health."  Another  im- 
portant advantage  which  sea  bathing  has  over 
bathing  in  fresh  water  ia,  that  peraona  stJdool 
take  cold  from  indulging  in  it. 

For  old  people,  or  those  of  middle  age,  the  cold 
hath  ia  not  to  be  reoommended,  or  If  t^en,  con- 
siderable caution  ia  required  in  naing  iL  By 
inch  persons,  also,  bathing  in  very  hot  weather,  or 
in  the  sea,  shonld  likewise  be  prudently  practised . 
For  tiiese,  the  warm  or  tepid  sponge-teth  will  be 
found  the  much  safer  method. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  both  with  the  old 
and  yonng,  the  cold  bath  gives  rise  te  headache, 
{■alpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  loss  of  appetite, 
or  great  laognor.  Whenever  any  of  these  effecU 
are  produced,  the  bath  should  be  at  once  given  up. 

The  best  time  for  taking  a  cold  bath  or  for 
swimming  is  in  the  morning,  not  too  early,  hot 
when  tbe  snn  is  well  up.  Immersion  is  beat 
nractlsed  after  a  light  meal,  but  not  immediately 
following  one.  Altei  breakfast,  from  10  a.m.  hi 
noon,  are  tbe  preferable  hoars.  Should  the 
bather  be  nnable  to  swim,  when  nnug  into  the 
•M  or  into  a  river,  he  shonld  keep  briskly  moving 


all  the  time  his  body  ia  immersed  In  the  wnt«tf. 
If  in  a  room  bodily  friction  most  be  anbatdtoted 
for  exercise.  A  desirable  glow  may  often  be 
prodaoed  by  mhbing  the  body  wiUi  rither  » 
rough  towel,  a  flesh-bmah,  or  a  pair  of  boTMliur 

The  above  remarks  are  meant  to  ^ply  only  to 
persons  in  average  health. 

Weakly  and  delicate  persons,  even  witbont 
any  disease  about  them,  wonld  alwar*  ^  vreU 
to  consult  their  medical  adviser  before  tsking 
to  cold  bathing. 

We  may  odd  that  for  bathing  to  produce  ita 
best  effecte  the  water  shonld  be  soft  and  pnre,  ai>d 
good  soap  sparingly  bnt  rc^larly  enip)oy«d 
whenever  the  skin  reqoires  it.    Bee  AXLVnotr 

and  WlBHHOVBBB. 

Bath.  In  eh»mutrf,  &c.,  a  reaael  or  appK 
containing  some  mediom  in  which  the  i 
holding  the  snbstonce  to  he  heated  is  iimiM 
instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  ot 
the  flrei  by  which  means  a  limited  and  nniform 
tempemture  may  be  ensured. 

The  highest  temperature  that  can  be  givm  to 
any  snbstsnce  contained  In  a  vessel  placed  in 
another  of  boiling  water  is  about  806°  or  aOff  F.  j 
hnt  by  adding  J  part  of  common  salt  to  tbe 
bath  a  heat  of  fully  212*  may  be  obtainod. 
Baths  of  fuuhle  metel,  saturated  lolntiODa  of 
salt,  sand,  and  (on  the  hirge  a(»le)  iteam,  an 
also  used  for  Bie  same  purpose.  A  bath  of  oil 
may  be  safely  heated  to  about  500°  Fahr.  witlKrat 
suffering  decomposition,  and  will  be  tooud  kn 
exceedingly  appropriate  and  convenient  sonToa  of 
heat  in  many  processea.  The  simplest  and  moat 
convenient  form  of  water-bath  is  that  aSorded  by 
nuMug  water  to  the  boiling-point  in  a  copp^ 
basin  placed  over  a  gas  lamp,  and  supporting  tho 
vessel  to  be  heated  over  the  basin  by  means  of  « 
circolar  hoop  of  copper  resting  on  the  top  of  Um 
basin.  By  this  m^na  tbe  lower  anrfsos  of  tfa« 
dish  or  vMael  to  be  hwted  is  bronght  In  eonbut 
with  the  ateam.  Copper  basins,  Btt«d  with  m 
aeriea  of  conoentric  copper  rings,  ao  as  towrado 
the  basin  capable  of  supporting  dlshsa  of  dUtersnfc 
sliei,  are  made  for  this  purpoee. 

For  drying  manj 


stance  to  he  heated  rests 
supported  on  a  tlipod. 

A  larger  sir-hath,  by  moui 
small  vcaaeta  can  be  heated  at 


Dient  form  of  air- 
bath.  It  connate  of 
a  oylindrical  eoppar 
vessel  (.^),  the  com 
of  which  is  movMbla 
and  has  two  aper> 
tnies,  the  middle 
one  (S)  aerring  for 
the  escape  of  tm- 
ponr,  ano  the  lateral 
one  (C)  for  the  is- 
■ertion  of  a  tbenno- 
meter-  The  vwael 
holding  tbe  sob- 
1  a  ring  within  the  box. 


of  wUeh  •evend 


Alr-b«tlu  an  wnnrtiniei  rorroiiDded   with 
jfAet,  tad  may  be  conrerted  into  mter  or  < 
Utha,  aceofding  u  the  jacket  ii  filled  with  either 
if  the  floidi.    For  ft  table  of  boiliag-pointi  lee 

bStUTIOIf. 

An  air-bstb  of  cotwtant  temperature  betweeo 
lOir  and  aoif  C.  hu  been  contnTed  by  Sprengel. 
k  coDBiti  of  an  ordinarj  bot-wmtcr  oren  made  of 
■beet-lead  anb^Doiul]'  aoldered,  and  filled  with 
fflate  ralphnric  add   boiling   at   the  required 


In  order  that  the  temperatore  may  remain 
iwlaiil,  tbe  water  which  diatili  from  the  dilute 
■■l^iiric  acid  it  oondenwd  and  allowed  to  fiow 
^A    into   tbe   b»tb    by    meani   of   a   worm   of 


le*il  cooled  by  the  atmotphare,  or  •  long  rertical 
■etal  or  glaai  tube.  A  eimiUu'  aTTangement  c»a 
«nl*  be  attached  to  aoy  water-bath,  and  the 
W  bj  eraporation  that  counteracted. 

■aO.  In  audiotM,  the  mediam  in  which  the 
bodj,  or  a  part  of  it,  ii  bathed  or  immeraed.  Tor 
■MM  ottject  beyond  that  of  mere  peraonal  deanli 


oa^  tlM 


Uie  medinm  being  generally  indicated 
euthet,  a*  in  the  indaDcei  below.  Wlien 
I  lait  ia  pointed  out,  pure  water  ii,  of 

ritei%   into 


I   are  divided    by  mtdical 

and  even  minor  labdiiliioai,  tn  a  manner 
lUeb  ii  more  iDgenioni  than  aeefnl.  They  are 
■id  to  be  sncFl-l  when  water  or  iti  vaponr  fonni 
th«  bath  I  and  ookpodhd  when  the  water  or 
npoor  U  medicated  by  the  addition  of  other 
nbatucai  (coii'pod«d  bithii  bil'fia  com- 
XM'RI,  L.).  The  latter  claia  ij  alea  tubdirided 
iato  TKiupm'no  baths  (hbi/iqitid  baths  ; 
1Al'vi4  KUiOA'Ti,  a.  THiKifiu'Tioi,  L.)  aod 
vir'TAUiTH  batbb  (b.  TnmiMv'TiA,  a.  wtri"- 
na',  B.  xuTun&Mi*,  L.).  Thai,  besides 
Uw  ordinary  water  and  Taponr-bathi,  the  medical 
■aei  of  which  are  birrEafCar  noticed,  wo  have 
WBn'-BATHB,    Mnx'.miTHi,    boct'-biths,   Ac. 


I1iir»iri  of  the  stomach,  Ac.) ;  Ohu>" 
m'PBraooi  B.,  ]iiBor''Biu  b.,  Ac.  fused  in 
•kin  disease*,  sypluUs,  4c.)  i    iBOKirio   and 


ohai.tb'batb  BlTBi  (employed  as  tonics) ;  and 
AOED  BATHB  (eotDaUmes  need  to  remove  tlie 
effects  of  mercury). 

On  tbe  Continent  a  variety  of  labstances  ara 
employed  to  medicate  baths,  which  an  seldom  or 
never  so  used  in  this  country. 

Ilie  qnantjty  of  any  medicinal  sabstance  used 
to  medicate  a  bath,  for  an  adult,  may  be,  in 
general,  for  each  gallon  of  water  employed,  aboot 
the  same  a*  that  which  is  naeal  to  form  a  hatf- 
[ont  lotion  of  medium  or  nther  weak  atreogth. 
Thm,  taking  the  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury to  form  the  lotion  at  6  fr.,  and  that  of 
iolphuiated  potash  at  1  dr.,  the  quantity  required 
for  a  bath  of  80  to  40  galls,  will  be  about  SI  dr. 
of  the  first,  and  about  1|  as.  of  the  second  of 
these  aubatancea.  Hnch,  however,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  tbe  case,  tbe  length  of  the  im- 
mersion, the  periods  of  recurrence,  and  the 
intended  number  of  repetitions.  In  tbe  case  of 
very  active  remediea  it  will  be  safest  and  bwt  to 
begin  with  leas  than  (aay  i  to  i)  the  qnantity 
thus  indicated. 

Medicated  baths  an,  in  nearly  all  cases,  taken 
warm  or  fully  tepid. 

*a'  In  the  following  hatha  the  quantity  of  the 
ingredients  ordered,  when  not  otberwise  iniUcaled, 
is  that  proper  for  an  ordinary  full-siied  bath  for 
an  adult,  vis.  from  40  to  GO  galls.  Thoes 
which  do  not  contain  volatile  subatances  may  b« 
nsed  more  than  once;  and  many  of  them  seTeral 
tdmee  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  in- 
gredients to  keep  up  their  strength. 

Bath,  Add  (&s'-).  Sfn.  BAi/nnu  Atftamt 
(Is'.),  Ii.    See  Htdbocblobic,  Nitkic,  Nitbo- 

BTSBOCHLOBIO,  and  SCLFHDKIO  ACID  BATBI 
(ii/me).       Enamelled,    hard-glaied,    or    wooded 

vessels  mutt  be  used  with  all  of  them. 

Bath,  Air.  Sgn.  Bil'niuk  phbumat'ioum, 
L.!~a.  (Cold.)     Simple  exposure  of  the  body, 

in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  a  abort  time  to  tbe 
atmosphere.  Tonic,  anodyne,  and  sedative;  in 
febrile  eiciboment,  norroua  irritability,  and  rest- 
lessness accompanied  by  a  quick  or  full  pulae,  Ac. 
Safe  and  often  very  eifective.  It  will  frequent!} 
induce  sleep  when  all  otlicr  means  fail. 

b.  (Uoti'ASBi,  A.  aust'Tlo,  L.)  An  apart- 
ment to  which  dry  heated  air  is  admitted.  Some- 
times the  arrangement  ii  such  that  tbe  air  is  not 
inhaled.  Mr  Cbolmondeley-PenneU's  patent  ur- 
hath,  which  la  used  at  one  of  the  London  hoa- 

Sitals  (see  tngr.)  Is  a  very  simple  and  portable 
Drm.  The  heat  is  lupplied  by  a  large  spirit 
lamp  of  very  simple  and  aafe  conitructioa.  baring 
a  large  gaaie  cover  ao  arranged  that  if  upaet 
(which  it  almost  impotiiblo)  the  lamp  it  ei- 
tioguiibed.  The  following  directions  fnr  the  use 
of  the  bath  are  given  by  the  makers :— Place  the 
lamp  on  the  ground  opposite  the  sliding  doorj 
light  the  spirit  i  ihut  down  and/oifaa  the  gauze 
cover ;  place  the  burner  just  intide  the  bath,  and 
close  the  sliding  door.  After  the  bath  let  the 
apirit  bum  itself  out.  [A  strip  of  fiannel  twitted 
round  the  neck,  after  the  bather  ia  aeated,  pre- 
vents the  hot  ur  eicaping  at  tbe  neckbole ;  and  a 
'  bath-aheet,'  doubUd,  for  the  bath  to  rett  on, 
effects  a  simiUr  object  as  regardi  the  side  edge* 
of  the  'travelling'  bath  restiog  on  the  floor. 
k  piece  of  folded  flannel,  or  a  towel.  huDgovflc 
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iihe  centre  of  the  top  of  the  wicker  back  giyes 
additional  comfort  to  the  head,  and  diminishes^  if 


desired,  the  amount  of  heated  air  passing  out  at 
that  point.  A  small  folded  'cot'  blanket  makes 
a  convenient  'cushion'  for  the  seat.]  Stimu- 
lant; sudorific;  more  so  than  even  the  vapour 
hath;  produces  copious  perspiration,  being,  in- 
deed, the  most  powerful  and  certain  diaphoretic 
known.  It  has  been  advantageously  employed  in 
cholera  (for  which  its  advocates  state  that  it  is 
almost  a  specific),  congestive  fevers,  chronic 
rheiunatism,  contractions,  stiff  joints,  paralysis, 
scaly  skin  diseases,  dropsical  swellings,  and  most 
of  the  cases  in  which  the  vapour  bath  is  usually 
employed.  The  temperatures  are— as  a  sudorific, 
SS^^IOS"*  F.;  as  a  stimulant,  100**—130°  F. 
When  not  inhaled  it  may  be  often  raised,  with  ad- 
vantage, 16**— 25''  F.  higher.  See  Bath,  Tttbkish. 

0.  (Compressed.)  Recommended,  by  M.  Tar- 
berie,  in  aphonia,  &c.  It  has  recently  been 
employed  in  asthma,  phthisis,  and  some  other 
like  diseases,  with  extraordinary  success,  at  Ben 
Bhydding. 

a.  (Rarefied.)  Applied  locally.  Revulsive; 
resembles  OTTFPiNa,  dbt  (which  see). 

Bath,  Aoid.  S^n^  Balnsuh  AoiDrv.  Nitric 
acid,  li  fl.  oz. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  fi.  oz. ;  water, 
80  galls.  (British  Skin;  Royal  Free;  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospitals). 

Bafh,    Al'kaline.     8yn,    Al'ealtbed    bath; 

BAL'MBinC    AtKALl'NrK,    B.    ALKALIZA'TTTM,    L. 

Bicarbonate  of  sodium,  4  oz. ;  water  at  95°  F.,  30 
galls.  (University  and  St  Mary's  Hospitals).  In 
ftch,  prurigo,  and  chronic  skin  diseases  accom- 

g&niea  with  dryness  and  irritation,  acute  gout, 
thic  gravel,  scurvy,  diarrhoea,  &c. 
Bath,  Al'nm.  Syn.  Bal^nbum  ali/mikis,  L. 
Alum  (in  powder,  or  previously  dissolved  in  hot 
water),  i  A.  to  li  Ih,,  or  even  2  /5#.  In  trouble- 
lome  excoriations,  extensive  burns,  obstinate  ve- 
sicular eruptions,  diarrhcea,  &c. ;  also  in  obstinate 
piles  and  prolapsus  ani.     See  Bath,  Astbin- 

GBKT. 

Bath,  Ammoni'acal.  See  Htdboohlobate  of 
Ahicokia^Bath  (helov)). 

Bath,  Animal.  8yn.  Bal^kbttx  akiha'lb,  L. 
The  skin  or  any  part  of  an  animal  just  killed, 
wrapped  round  the  body  or  a  limb.  Once  much 
esteemed;  now,  happily,  disused  in  this  country. 

Bath,  Antinio"nial.  Syn,  Bal'nbum  akti- 
HOinA'LB,'L.  Tartar  emetic,  1  to  2  o*.  {Sou- 
heiran).  In  lumbago  and  certain  skin  diseases ; 
also  as  a  counter-irritant. 


Bath,  Antipso^rie.  £y«.  Bai.'kbvk  AVt 
pso'^Bicmc,  L.  See  Bath,  Sulphitbbtxbi)  (ah 
others). 

Bath,  Axomat'ic.  Syn.  BalVbum  asoicax' 
oirir,  L.  Balm,  chamomile,  lavender,  mint,  ros 
mary,  sage,  thyme,  with  any  other  like  aromat 
herbs  (at  will),  of  each  a  handful,  mixed  togethi 
and  steeped  in  a  (covered)  pail  of  boiling  or  vei 
hot  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  strained,  wit 
pressure,  into  the  bath.  Sometimes  2  or  3  02.  c 
sal-ammoniac,  a  ^  26.  of  alum,  or  1  lb.  of  conuno 
salt,  is  also  added.  Occasionally  used  in  cntan 
oas  affections,  chronic  rheumatism^  diarrhflB 
dyspepsia,  stiff  joint,  Ac;  also  in  debility  arisxo 
from  loss  of  blood,  spermatorrhflBa,  snppressioni 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  &c 

The  ABOiiATio  YAPOiTB  BATH  is  made  bj  can 
ing  the  vapour  to  pass  through  the  herbs. 

Baths,  Aromatic  Xalt.  («/:  ^oj^  Berlin.)  Wit< 
stein  says  these  consist  of  coarsely  eroshed  harle; 
malt  at  six  times  its  selling  value. 

Bath,  Aatrin'gent.  Syn.  Bal'itbttv  Awraaf 
QENB,  L.  Prep.  {Most)  Alum,  (2  to)  4  ^., 
dissolve  in  boiling  water ;  and  add,  whey,  6  or  t 
pailf  uls,  or  q.  s.  In  extensive  bums,  piles,  pro 
lapsus  ani,  &c.  See  Bath,  Aluk  ;  Bath,  OajC' 
BABX,  &c. 

Bath,  Balsamic.  Syn.  Bal'keitic  baxaaic'I' 
KFH,  L.  Bordeaux  turpentine  and  tar,  of  eacb 
2  lbs.  (or  of  tar  alone,  8  to  4  Vbs.)  /  hot  water, 
6  or  7  galls. ;  stir  continuously  until  nearly  coldj 
then  add  the  clear  portion  to  water  q.  s.  to  form 
a  bath.  In  mumps,  prariginous  diseases  of  the 
skin,  eczema,  impetigo,  &c. 

Bath,  Bareges  (Factitious).  Syn.  BalVbux 
Babbtoiiteii'sb  (Factitium),  L.  JPrep.  1.  Crys- 
tallised sulphide  of  sodium,  8|  oz.  /  chloride  of 
sodium,  li  02. ;  gektine  (dbsolved),  4  ox» 

2.  (Trotuseau  and  Meveil.)  Dry  sulphide  of 
potassium,  4  oz. ;  water,  16  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add 
the  solution  to  the  bath;  then  further  add,  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  4  oz.,  previoiisly 
diluted  with  water,  8  oz.  In  itch,  moist  skin 
diseases,  chronic  diarrhcea,  chronic  rheonutism, 
lead  colic,  &c.    See  Balls,  Watbbs,  &o. 

Bath,  Benzo'ie.  Syn.  Bal'kbttk  skkzo'ioum*  I<« 

1.  Benzoin  (in  powder),  i  Ih.s  water  (at  9<f  F.) 
q.  s.  In  irritations,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
&c.    It  is  also  reputed  to  be  freely  aphrodisiac 

2.  A  common  warm  bath,  with  a  little  powdered 
benzoin  laid  on  a  heated  plate  near  Uie  bather,  so 
that  the  fumes  may  be  inhaled.  Slightly  soothing 
or  anodyne ;  in  chronic  laryngitis,  relaxed  uvulSf 
&c. 

Bath,  Biohlo^ride  of  Keroozy.  See  BaiSi 
Mbbcubial. 

Bath,  Boric  Acid.  Boric  acid,  2  lbs.,  tepid  water, 
10  galls. 

Bath,  Bran.  Syn.  Bal'vsitx  vuB'yiTBi9|  L* 
Bran,  6  to  7  /&#.;  boiling  water,  2  or  8  galls.; 
digested  together  for  an  hour,  or  boiled  for  Bi' 
teen  minutes ;  the  strained  Uquid  bdng  added  to 
the  bath,  making  up  to  30  galls,  with  water  at 
96**  F.  Emollient;  in  dry  and  scaly  skin  disesse, 
and  to  allay  itching  and  surfacial  irritation;  sbo 
to  promote  suppuration,  Ac. 

Bath,  Bromine.  The  saline  waters  of  Kreitf' 
nach  contain  bromides.  The  salts  derived  f fom 
the  evaporation  of  these  waters  are  imported  into 
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Aktamkrj,  and  ai6  employed  in  bftthi.  Or  the 
faOomng  sabstitate  may  be  nied :  Artificial  aea- 
■it,  11  At. ;  bromide  <a  poUMiam,  4  oc. ;  mix, 
■i  ki  the  ftbore  be  added  to  %  batb  containing 
■fioeat  water  for  immenioiL  The  bromine  ba^ 
■  man  eqpedaUy  med  for  tamomn  of  CYery  kind. 
k  rapiiree  to  be  oontinned  for  a  long  time. 
Vkatiie  patient  does  not  poiieii  tbe  conyeniences 
far  tiling  tba  bath,  flannels  dipped  in  a  strong 
■itQtkm  cf  the  salt  and  irnmg  ont  may  be  applied 
vet  to  tbe  abdomen  for  some  boon  daily. 

lii^  Caa'plmr.  S^.  Bal'kkuu  cam'phoks, 
Bw  GASFHOSATUif,  L.  GamphoT,  3  or  4  dr., 
ondy  powdered,  and  placed  on  a  plate  heated 
by  knB]^  water,  in  the  bath-room.  Anodyne, 
atpfarodijiac,  and  diaphoretic;  in  tpaemodic 
litibu,  cbronic  conglf,  relaxation  of  the  UTnla, 
mior  vrins,  nerrons  irritability,  Ac. 

left,  Gtf bo'Bk.  8y»,  Cabbos^io  Acn>  bath  ; 
Bil'isra  CABBOV^lCVX,  B.  ao'idvm  cabbovi- 
crB,L. 

L  Carbonic  add  gas  applied,  by  means  of  a 
■stable  apparatus,  to  prevent  its  being  respired. 
^TTtinptig,  diaphoretic,  and  excitant  to  the  vas- 
okr  lyitem  ;  in  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis^  hyateria, 
Kiofala,  eaaeerons  and  other  nlcers  (particularly 
^onea),  Ac 

^2.  Water,  at  5(f  ¥.,  charged  with  the  gas. 
^Wafolly  antiseptic  and  aedative;  in  fool  nlcers, 
pngrene,  Ac 

Istk,  Cblo^ridt  of  ABUuo^ninm.    Syn,  Bal'- 

niTK  AXH(/'irU  CHI^BI'DI,  B.   AUUO"Vl3t  HT- 

bkochloba'tib,  L.  Sal-ammoniac,  2  to  8  ^#., 
*  er€tt  4  /&#.,  water,  30  galla.  In  chronic  in* 
fcaimations,  glandular  enlargements  and  indura- 
|vBa,  chronic  rbenmatism  and  affections  of  the 
7>Bti>  leaoorrhcBa,  chilblains,  frost-bites,  Ac. 

U^  CUorinatad  Soda.  Solution  of  chlori- 
tttcd  soda,  H  Ua.i  water,  90^alU. 

latk,  CUo'^rine.  8yn.  Bal'nbum  ohlobik'ii, 
B.  chlobiva'tum,  L.  Tepid  water  to  which  a 
Ettle  chlorine  has  been  added.  Antiseptic,  stimu- 
^  and  subsequently  sedative  and  antiphlogistic; 
IB  itch,  foul  and  gangrenous  ulcers,  chronic  liver 
■^Ktions,  Ac  Chlonnated  lime  is  commonly  sub* 
^ibited  for  chlorine. 

2.  (Moffendie;  WaUaeeA  Chlorine  gas  (ob- 
fcaned  from  salt,  14  oi. ;  oil  of  vitriol  and  water, 
^  «ch,  1  OS. ;  and  black  oxide  of  mangaDese, 
i  M.  to  1  oz.)  diluted  with  air,  at  a  temperature 
of  104<'-.15O<'  F.,  and  applied,  by  means  of  a 
*^^table  apparatus,  for  ten  minutes  to  half  an 
^i  every  possible  precaution  being  tdcen  to 
fnrnti  it  being  inhaled.  In  chronic  liver  affec* 
^ooB,  gradually  and  cautiously  increasing  the  in- 
gi^edients  to  three  times  the  above  quantity,  and 
^^MTeasing  the  dilution  with  air  until  the  gas  is 
^"^  nearly  pure.  This  is  a  dangerous  rem^y  in 
cveless  or  unskilful  hands;  and  even  with  the 
ttperienced  not  always  free  from  danger.  A 
i^rle  inspiration  of  the  gas  which  has  accident* 
^y  escaped  its  proper  limits  may  cause  great 
VBger  to  life. 

Bath,  Cold.  8yn.  Balvbitk  mo  IDUK  (-frQ'-), 
^aiDA^BiFM,  L.;  Bain  tboid.  Ft.  Water, 
fKih,  laline,  or  mineral,  at  a  temperature  vary- 
H  inm  33°  to  about  75*^  F.;  but  usually  under- 
•M  to  apply  to  water  between  60^  and  70^  F. 
^^^  below  6(f  F.  it  is  considered  very  cold.    At 


a  temperature  ranging  from  6(f  to  about  75°  F. 
it  is  commonly  used  by  the  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  a  luxury,  and  for  cleanliness. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  rivers  and 
the  coasts  of  England  ranges^  in  summer,  from 
55°— 7(f  or  72°  F. 

Bath,  Crtoiote.  Creosote,  2  dr,i  glycerine,  2 
Of./  boiling  water,  1  gall.  To  be  added  to  22 
galls,  of  water. 

Batli,  DoBohe.  See  Bath,  Showbb,  Dovchb, 
Ac. 

Bath,  Dry.  8yn.  Bal'vkvu  siooum,  L.  The 
immersion  of  the  body  in  any  dry  material,  as 
ashes,  salt,  sand,  Ac  Eabth-bathibo,  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  once  notorious  quack.  Dr. 
Graham,  was  of  this  kind.  In  the  sudatorium  or 
sweating-room  of  the  ancients  the  body  was  im- 
mersed in  heated  sand. 

Bath,  EWtric.  £^».  Bal'kbitic  blbo'tbioum, 
L.  The  patient,  placed  on  an  insulated  stool,  is 
put  in  contact,  by  meaas  of  a  metallic  wire,  with 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in 
action.  Tlie  surface  of  the  body  is  thus  rendered 
electro-positive,  and  the  surrounding  air,  by 
induction,  electro-negative.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  chronic  rheumatism,  scirrhous  tumours, 
Ac 

Bath,  Sleetro-chemical  (of  Dr  CapUn).  This 
is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  all  diseases 
arise  from  the  presence  of  mineral,  or  other  ex- 
traneous morbific  matter,  in  some  organ,  or  the 
whole  organism,  and  which  is  capable  of  removal 
by  electrolysis.  The  patient  is  placed  in  an  ap- 
propriately arranged  voltaic  bath,  and  there 
"saturated  with  the  electric  fluid."  This ''de- 
composes everything  which  is  foreign  to  the 
organism,  the  vital  parts  being  protected  by  the 
law  of  conservation  belonging  to  every  organic 
production."  Theve  foreign  substances  are  said 
to  be  thus  carried  out  of  the  system  by  the  electric 
current,  and  to  be  "  fixed  and  plated  on  the 
copper  in  the  same  wav,  and  according  to  the 
same  law  and  principle  (onlv  reversed),  as  in  the 
process  of  electro* plating"  ('  Hist,  liecords  of  the 
Electro-chem.  Bath,'  by  Mons.  J.  F.  J.  Caplin, 
M.D.,  Bailli^re,  1860). 

Bath,  fe'cnla.  8yn.  Bal'nxuh  au'tli,  B. 
WM&VLM,  L.  Potato-starch  or  wheat-starch,  1  to 
4  IbM,  s  boiling  water  q.  a.  to  dissolve.  Resembles 
the  bbab-bath. 

Bath,  Ferru'ginoBi.  8yn.  Chaltb'iatb  bath  ; 

Bal'KBUM  FBBBUOIN'BVX,  B.  CHALTBBATrM,  L. 

Ferrous  sulphate,  1  to  2  /&s.  A  well -tinned 
copper,  wooden,  or  japanned  bath  may  be  used. 
In  general  debility  when  chalybeates  are  indicated, 
and  the  stomach  will  not  bear  iron ;  also  in  piles 
and  prolapsus.  The  stains  on  the  towel  used  to 
wipe  the  patient  may  be  removed  by  at  oiwe 
soaking  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

2.  (loduretted.)  See  Bath  ov  Iodidb  ob 
Ibov. 

Bath,  Foot.  Syn*  Pedilu^viuic,  L.  Warm 
(or  hot).  Revulsive,  counter-irrtant ;  in  colds, 
menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  suppressions,  rheu- 
matism, stiffness  of  the  ankles,  tender  feet,  Ac.  A 
little  common  salt,  flour  of  mustard,  or  sal-am* 
moniac,  is  often  added  to  render  it  more  stimn* 
lant»  to  prevent '  taking  cold,'  Ac    See  Fbbt,  Ac 
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BATH 


Bftth,  OeUfinoiis.  ^n,  Bal^kbttm  gblati- 
vo'siTM,  B.  QBLATiK'n,  L.  Gelatin  or  fine  Salis- 
bury glue,  8  or  4  lbs,  ;  diBsolved  in  boiling  water, 
2  g^lls.,  or  q.  s. ;  and  added  to  a  warm  batb.  At 
tbe  *  Hospital  for  Cntaneons  Diseases '  8  lbs.  of 
patent  size  are  used  for  a  batb  of  80  to  85  galls. 
Bmollient ;  formerly,  but  erroneously,  considered 
nutritive.  Used  in  skin  diseases ;  generally  com- 
bined witb  sulpbur.    See  Bath,  Bar&gbb. 

Bath,  Gluten.  Sj^n,  Balitbuic  olutiitib. 
CUrified  size,  2  lbs.;  wafcer,  95°— lOS*"  F.,  80 
galls.  (University  College  Hospital). 

Bath,  Glye'erine  (glisO*  Syn.  Bai/skuu 
OLTOiBiK'n,  B.  a.  coMPOs'iTUM,  L.  Glycerine, 
2  lbs, ;  gum  arabic  (dissolved),  1  lb.  Used  as.  a 
soothing  emollient,  in  itching,  dryness,  irritation, 
and  hanlnees  of  the  skin,  &c.  Where  expense  is 
an  object,  8  or  4  lbs,  of  good  honey,  and  I  oz.  of 
■alt  of  tartar,  form  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  glycerine. 

Bath,  Hemlock.  Syn.  BAL^KsrH  co'irn,  L. 
1.  Dried  hemlock-leaves  (or  herb),  4  to  6  hand- 
f uls ;  water,  1  g^U. ;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain. 
The  part  to  be  immersed  in,  or  bathed  with,  the 
warm  infusion,  observing  not  to  spply  it  if  the 
skin  is  unsound ;  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  water 
of  a  bath  in  the  usual  manner.  This  bath  is  made 
more  active  by  the  addition  of  washing  soda.  In 
g^ut,  cancer,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  certun 
skin  diseases. 

2.  (Cut.  Hosp.)  Extract  of  hemlock,  2  of.; 
starch,  1  Ih.f  boiling  water,  1  gall.;  dissolve. 
For  a  bath  of  about  80  galls.    As  the  last. 

Bafh,Hip.  8yn,  CoxALtr'Tnric,  L.  Usually 
warm ;  sometimes  fully  warm,  or  somewhat  hot. 
In  inflammatory,  spasmodic,  and  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera;  in 
suppressed  and  painful  menstruation,  hemor- 
rhoids, strangury,  prolapsus,  ischuria,  Ac, ;  also 
as  a  substitute  for  a  full  bath,  when  this  last  is 
contra-indicated  by  some  affection  of  the  Inng^, 
heart,  brain,  or  great  vessels.  Like  full  baths,  it 
may   be   often  advantageously  medicated.    See 

BiDBT. 


Bath*  Hot.  i^yn.  Bal'hbuk  CAL^iDiTif,  Cal- 
BA^^BiirM,  L. ;  Baik  ohaud,  Ft.    Usual  tempera* 

toie,  98°— ^106°  F. 

The  hot  bath  has  a  remarkably  tranquillising 
effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing  a  strong 
tendency  to  quietude  and  sleep.  It  also  acts  as  a 
powerful  antispasmodic,  and  by  determining  the 
blood  to  the  the  surface  of  the  body  tends  to  re- 
lieve visccffal  inflammation  and  congestion.  In 
chronic  affections  arising  from  the  action  of  cold 
and  damp  and  from  ezhaasted  energy,  in  stiff 
joints,  rheumatism,  neoralffia,  diarrhoea,  oonvul- 
dmui  in  young  children,  aad  numerous  other  affeo- 
tioQs,  its  effects  are  often  mgad  and  remarkable. 


At  high  temperatures  it  strongly  stimulates  th< 
arterial  system,  and  arouses  nervoua  eoex^gy  anc 
vital  action,  producing  excessive  excitement  an^ 
turgescence,  followed  by  copioae  perspirataon 
which  has  been  often  found  successful  in  cholera, 
paralysis,  &c.  If  the  immersion  he  too  long  coo< 
tinued,  or  the  bath  be  injudiciously  employe^ 
lassitude,  debility,  and  somnolency  ensue,  and  thf 
good  effect  of  the  bath  is  more  or  less  lost.  Ih 
these  cases  violent  throbbing  and  painful  disten> 
sion  of  the  vessels  of  the  h^id,  with  a  distressing 
feeling  of  suffocation  and  anxiety,  are  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  impending  apoplexy —an  acddenft 
which  sometimes,  though  seldom,  follows  its  im- 
proper use. 

Bath,  HydrocUo'^rate  of  Ammonia.  See  Bath« 
Chlobidb  07  AmcoNiric. 

Bath,  Hydroehlo^rio  Add.     Byn,     Mukiai<IO 

AOID  BATH;   BaL^NBTTM   HTDBOOHIX>''BIOU]r,    B. 

ACiDUK  H.,  B.  MTTBiAT'ioux,  Ac.,  L.     Commer* 


cial  hydrochloric  add,  1  to  8  lbs,  (in  chronic  liver 
lichen). 


affections);  or  8  to  6  fl.  oz.  ^in  prurigo  and 


Bath,  Hydrosnl'phuretted.  Syn,  Bal^fbuic 
HTBBosiTLPHintB'TVic,  L. — 1.  A  tepid  sulpha* 
retted  bath,  with  the  addition  of  hydrochlorie 
acid,  2  or  8^.  dr,,  immediately  before  immersion. 
In  rheumatism,  chronic  skin  diseases*  hooping- 
cough,  and  certain  forms  of  paralysis.  2.  A  tepid 
bath  to  which  8  to  6  /.  os.  of  Qiquid)  hydrosul- 
phate  of  ammonium  is  added  immediately  before 
use.  Used  as  the  last.  It  often  acts  almost  as 
a  specific  in  hooping-cough  and  certain  breath 
ailments. 

Bath,  rodldeofrroB.  8yn.  Bal^kbttic  fbb'bx 
lOni^Bi,  L.  Prep,  {Fierquin.)  Iodide  of  iron,  i 
OS.  to  2  OS.  In  amenorrhcea,  leocorrhcea,  chloro* 
sis,  scrofula,  &c. ;  gpradually  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  iodide  until  4  ox.,  or  more,  is  used  for 
a  bath. 

Bath,  Todine.  Syn,  Bal'stbttx  iodik'ii,  L. 
— 1.  Iodine,  Z  to  6  dr,;  dry  siliceous  sand,  2os.; 
triturated  together  until  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  then  agitated  with  the  water  of  a  tepid  bath 
for  10  or  16  minutes.  2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  lodinei 
4  dr. ;  liquor  potasssB,  4  oz,;  water,  2  pints ; 
dissolve ;  for  a  bath  of  30  galls.  In  skin  diseases 
complicated  with  scrofula,  glandular  enlargement^, 
amenorrhosa,  &c. 

Bath,  lo'duretted.     8yn,   Io'dubatbo  bath, 

FODISBD  B.,  COKPOHnrD  lODIKB-B.,  &C;  Bax'- 
KBTTM    IoDUBB'tUX,     B.    IODUBA'TTIM*,     B.    PO- 

TABsn  supbbiodi'di,  &c.,  L.  Lugol,  the  leading 
authority  on  this  subject,  employs  this  bath(» 
the  different  strengths,  Ac,  shown  in  the  follow* 
ing  tables. 

a.  Fob  Adults  : 


Iodide  of 

Water  for 

Degree. 

Iodine. 

Potasiiiui. 

tkebetb. 

dr. 

dr. 

IS- 

1 

2to2i 

4to6 

2 

2  »  8 

4„  6 

00 

3 

8  »  81 

6„  7 

76 

BAtH 


28S 


h.  Fob  Chiidbik  : 


1 

lofiDC 

1        Iodide  of 
Potaaiaa. 

Water. 

J 

419    7 

7»U 

U  .  14 

80toS6 
48  .,72 
72  „96 

1          r- 

,       60  to    72 
1       96  „  144 
,     144  ^  192 

18 
81 

\*  The  dzy  ingredieiifti  qf  the  fint  table  are 
to  he  iliiiilri  i1  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  of  the 
tmad,  in  §  pint  of  water,  bef  oie  adding  them 
tftthehatli. 

la  aErafdlooi  afleetiona  and  the  other  caaef  In 
Mdk  Horn  external  oae  of  iodine  or  the  iodides  b 
Snamelled  ware,  stoneware,  or  wooden 
Boat  be  employed. 

UbBte.  iSK^s.  BAji^ymuu  ouu  oal'ci,  L. 
S  {ft*. ;  slaked,  and  added  to  the  bath.  In 
fitliie  diathesis,    itoh,  &c.      See    Bath, 

Balk,  MflECA^'riaL  8j^.  AjtviBiriULrfio  bath  ; 

lAl'vXUlC    KBXOTrBIA'LB,    B.   HTBBAB'OTBI    BI- 
OLOBI^I,  B.  AHTXdTPHIUT'lOinc,  &C.,  L. ;  BaDI 

kxbccxihl,  B.  ABTiflTFmLmaPB,  ^tc,  Fr.  Bi- 
cUaisda  of  mareuiy,  in  fine  powder,  1  to  8  dr., 
ki  waier«  1  xnnt;  agitato  together  until  solution 
Ib  eoaapilefee,  before  adding  them  to  the  bath,  the 
*vater'  of  wfaieh  (contMned  in  an  enamelled  or 
TOdcaa  Teasel)  most  be  soft  (rain)  and  pure.  At 
tta  'Cutnn.  Hosp.'  hydrochloric  acid  (-  l-8rd 
the  waght  of  the  chloride)  is  oommonW  added; 
mdattbe  '  Fr.  hospitals,'  an  eqnal,  or  rather  more 
than  an  equal  weight,  of  sal-ammoniac  These 
adfitiona  facUitato  the  solution  of  the  chloride, 
lad  retard  its  decomposition  hj  any  slight  im- 
parity in  the  water  forming  the  bath. 

IZsst,  4*^.  In  syphilitic  affections,  either  with 
•rwitlMRit  skin  disease  I  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
ivdled  joints,  and  chronic  skin  diseases  generally, 
where  iSbe  nse  of  mercury  is  indicated,  and  the 
xoacdy  is  rqected  by  the  stomach ;  especially  in 
these  aJtectiona  in  women  and  children  (for  the 
hat,  proportionately  reduced  in  strength  and 
fsttititj).  Also  used  in  it»and  to  destroy  pe^cuU 
eathe  oody. 

lath,  Kat'aL  See  Bath  Qn  ohmuUy),  Firn- 
ittMjnrAXs&o. 

litli,  Hud.  %«.  Bax'hbvx  Lir'TBinc,  B. 
U7^Ti»  L.  Mud-bathing  (nxFTA^Tiov)  waa  com- 
noB  among  the  ancients.  The  slime  of  rivers, 
end  the  mud  on  the  sea-shore,  were  especially 
prised  for  this  pnrpoae.  The  Tartars  and  Egyptians 
ilill  employ  baths  of  this  description  in  hypo- 
chmdriaals,  scrcKfula,  and  scurry.  At  Frasenbad, 
in  Qermnay,  an  addtJous  spedes  of  black  bog-earth 
fooid  tbere^  is  beaten  up  with  warm  wator  to  a 
lemi-liquid  con«stenoe,  and  used  as  a  bath.  This 
h  said  to  render  the  skin  satin-like  and  soft ;  and 
to  be  uaefbl  in  debility,  and  in  paralytic  affections 
of  a  gouty  origin.  In  France,  hot  dung  (Duva 
14TH)  ia  occasionally  used  in  rheumatism  i  and  in 
Poland,  in  mhilis.  The  husk  of  grapes  and  the 
itfose  of  oliTes,  after  undergoing  a  partial  fer- 
mentation, have  been  snecessully  employed  in 


France  against  aeuto  rheumatism  (Hint  and  De 
Lens, '  Diet.  UniT.  de  Mat.  MM.'). 
Bath,  Muriate.     See  Bath,  Htdbochxobio 

AOID. 

Bath,  Xus'tMrd.  8yn.  Bal'vbux  ■iva'^ii,  L. 
— 1.  Flour  of  mustard,  8  lit.  t  warm  water,  1 
ffolL  i  make  a  thin  soup ;  in  fifteen  minutes  pour 
it  into  a  coarse  linen  bag  or  doth,  and  press  out 
the  liquid,  which  is  to  be  stirred  up  with  the  bath. 
In  cholera,  diarrhcea  simulating  cholera,  Ac. ;  also 
to  cause  reaction;  the  patient  remaining  in  the 
bath  until  a  aomewhat  painful  sense  of  burning 
and  irrtation  ia  experienced.  2.  Flour  of  mus- 
tard, 8  to  8  OS.;  aa  before.  Used  aa  a  gentle 
stimulant  to  ezdto  the  skin,  and  promote  ita 
healthy  action,  &c 

Bath,  Bi'tro-hydioehlo'^ric.  i%a.  Ac'id  bath^ 
(ia'-),  NiTBO-MmiAT'io  b.*,  N.  a.  b.*;  Bal^ 

HB1TM  yiTBO-HTI>BO0HLO"BI0irM,  B.  AO'lDI 
(Ks'.),      B.     A.     yiTBO-HTI>B00HI<0''BICI,     B.     A. 

vrrBO-xiniiAT'ici*,  &c.,  L.  1.  Water  slightly 
acidulated  with  the  acid,  so  that  ite  sourness  to 
the  taste  is  about  that  of  common  rinegar.  Ac* 
cording  to  Ainslie,  1  os.  of  acid  is  suffident  for 
1  galL  of  water  (Mat.  Med.  Indica,  ii,  840). 
Other  formula  in  use  are — 

2.  {Cmian.  Ho9p,)  Nitric  add,  1\  lbs. ;  hydro- 
chloric  add,  1  ».;  for  a  bath  of  60  to  70  galls. 

8.  (Scmheiram,)  Nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  4  to 
16  fi.  01.,  according  to  the  case. 

4.  {Dr  Seoti.)  Nitric  add,  2  fl.  oi.|  hydro- 
chloric add,  8  fl.  OS.;  water,  6  fl.  oi.;  mix. 
li  to  2JL  oM,  to  each  gall,  of  water  for  a  general 
bath ;  8  ^.  OS.  to  the  gall,  for  a  foot,  knee,  or 
sponge  bath. 

U»e»,  i(e.  In  ite  weaker  forma  in  skin  dis- 
eases diepending  on  disordered  liver;  in  others, 
chiefly  in  liver  oomplainte,  and  to  reliere  the 
pain  on  the  passing  of  gall-stones.  It  must  be 
contained  in  an  enamelled  or  wooden  Tessel,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  hip,  knee,  or  foot  bath,  a  knee- 
bath  being  the  one  generally  adopted  in  England. 
Dr  Scott,  of  Bombay,  who  first  brought  this  bath 
into  notice,  once  plunged  the  Duke  of  Wdlington 
up  to  his  chin  in  one  in  India,  and  thus  cured 
him  of  a  severe  hepatic  affection.  In  ite  stronger 
form  it  causes  tingling  and  pricking  of  the  skin, 
and  a  peculiar  taate  in  the  mouth,  and  affecte  the 
flrums  and  saliTary  glands,  often  producing  plenti* 
ful  ptyalism,  without  which,  indeed,  ite  advo- 
cates regard  ite  action  as  incomplete.  Time  of 
application,  16  to  20  minutes  daily,  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks;  and  afterwards,  every 
second  or  third  day. 

Bath,  Oak-bark.  Bgn.  Bu/v^jm  qvMB^otB, 
B.  qubb'oi,  L.  Oak-bark,  8  or  4  handfuls  for  a 
child,  10  to  15  for  an  adult;  made  into  a 
decoction,  and  strained  with  pressure  into  the 
bath.  In  haemorrhoids,  prolapsus,  leucorrhoea, 
hernia,  diarrhcea,  ill-conditioned  and  bleeding  ul- 
cerations, kc  Drs  Elaesser,  Eberle,  and  Fletoher 
have  successfully  employed  it  in  the  intermit- 
tente  of  infancy  and  cnildhood,  tobes  mesenterica 
or  scrofula,  &c.  It  has  also  proved  useful  in 
phthisis. 

Bath,  Oil.  Sj^n.  Bal'vbttk  olbo'sitv,  L. 
Olive  or  other  oil  (hot),  strongly  aromatised  with 
the  oils  of  casna,  doves,  nutmegs,  cedron,  and 
juniper;  and  digested  for  a  week  on  ambergris 


•nd  vmitU,  of  each  (bruited),  abont  10  gt.  to  the 
gall.  Used,  in  the  East,  to  anoint  the  body,  as  a 
prasenative  agBinst  the  plague  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases ;  also  as  a  full  bath  or  hip-bath, 
the  immerBioD  being  for  16  to  30  minutes. 

Bath,  Fneumat'ic     See  Biia,  Am. 

Bath,  SaUne'  (OelaUnoos).  Syu.  Bu/xmnt 
bali'ho-qiiatiho'buu,  L.  ;  Baik  SB  Plok- 
xiiBEB,  Fr.  Prtp.  Common  salt  and  Flanders 
gluG,  of  each  2  l&i.,-  water,  1  eall. ;  dissolve 
eeparately,  and  add  the  solutions  to  the  bath. 
In  scrofula,  &c. 

Bath,  Salt.  See  Bath,  SiintB;  Batb,  Sxa, 
&c 

Bath,  Sand.  %■.  Bai'viux  arb'hs,  L.; 
Baik  db  sablb,  Fr.  See  Bath  (la  eiemittry), 
Bath,  Dby,  Sk. 

BftUi,  S«ft.  Syn.  Bal'kbtii  HAu'iniii,  L.; 
Baiv  itASiv,  Fr.  Immeruon  in  the  sea  or  iu 
recent  «a  water  (temperate,  tepid,  warm,  or  hot). 
Owing  to  the  saline  matter  which  it  contains,  it 
poaseues  stimulant,  alterative,  and  resolvent  pro- 
perties, superadded  to  tboBs  of  pure  water  at  the 
correspond  ng  temperature.  When  taken,  in 
summer,  on  our  coasts,  the  reactioa  and  glow 
follow  more  speedily  and  certainly  than  after  a 
common  water-bath ;  and  it  may  be  taken  with 
greater  safety,  and  for  a  longer  penod.  It  often 
proves  very  serviceable  in  diseases  accompanied 
with  debility,  in  phthisis,  scrofula,  glandular 
enlargement,  Ac.  A  warm  or  liot  sea-water  bath 
is  one  of  the  most  restorative  imaginable  :  often 
removing  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  exposure- 
exhaustion,  stiff  joints,  cramps,  rheumatism,  Ac. 
— like  a  charm.  Unless  under  sanction  of  a 
medical  man,  boys  and  girls  should  never  be 
allowed  to  bathe  in  the  sea  alter  the  end  of 
September.    See  Bath  (abort),  Watbes,  Ac 

Bath,  Sea  (Factilions).  Syn.  Bal'nbdh 
Mahi'hum  faoti"titih,  L.  ArtiUcial  sea  water, 
or  rather  a  sabstitute  for  sea  water,  for  this 
purpose,  is  commonly  prepared  by  adding  about 
B%  of  common  salt  to  ordinary  water,  or  (sa;) 
for  small  qoantities — 1^  ot.  to  the  qt. ;  6  oz.  to 
the  gall.;  and  for  large  quantities,  as  a  full 
bath — 2  lb:  to  every  7  galls.  The  foUowiug 
are,  boweTer.  more  serriceable  imitations: 

1.  As  above,  with  the  additJon  of  1  ilr.  of 
iodide  of  potaisinm   to  every  8  or  4  galls,  of 

2.  (Omla:  Sotp.)  Common  salt,  8  lii.i  bdI- 
phate  of  magneua,  i  Ih: ;  ebloride  of  calcium, 
llb.twater,  50to60galU. 

8.  Salt,  a  handfnli  water,  a  pailfal;  floui  of 
mostard,  1  ot.    For  a  foot-bath. 

i.  Or  can  be  made  from  trae  sea  nit,  an  article 


Bath,  Bhow'ar.  %«.  I]iPLu"mnt,  Bal'nehic 
P»i'six.B,  &c.,  L.i  Doccas,  Fr.  Bimilar  in  its 
effects  to  the  cold  bath  or  plunge-bath,  but 
without  many  of  its  advantages.  Jt  is  less 
alarming  to  nervous  persons,  and  less  liable  to 
prodnce  cramp  than  immernon  in  cold  water; 
whilst  the  reaction  or  glow  Follows  more  speedily 
and  certainly.  It  is  considered  the  beat  and 
safest  mode  of  cold  bathing,  and  is  often  highly 
MTvicasble  in  nervous  affections.  A  good  plan  is 
to  allow  the  water  to  remain  in  the  Dedroom  ail 
night,  by  wblch  an;  undue  degree  of  cohhiess  is 


removed.  Tepid  water  may  bo  oomigenced  witli ; 
and  at  first,  in  extreme  CMe^ 
the  patieot  may  stand  in  hot 
or  warm  water  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  bath.  The  reaction 
following  ita  nse  ia  greatly 
promoted  by  friction  of  the 
surface  with  dry  rongh  towels. 
Bath,  Soap.  Sa».  Bal'vivic 
HAPo'inB,  L.  White  soap,  2  to 
8  ibt.  I  water,  8  qta. ;  dis- 
solve by  beat,  and  add  it  to  a 
warm  bath.  Detergent,  tu- 
hncatdng,  and  diacatient;  in 
itch  and  other  shin  diseases, 
Ac 

Bath,  Spoii"giiig  (spGiyeM. 
'  This  title  explains  itself-    ia 

the  sponging  bath  exercise  and 
ablution  are  ootnbined,  and  ita  employment  by 
persons  of  sedentary  habit  U  highly  advaa- 
tageons. 

Bath,  Bnlphnr.  Bgn.  BAi, miTK  ain/FBim^ 
L.  1.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  1  to  1  U.  /  water,  a 
pailful  J  mix,  aptato  occasionally  for  18  to  M 
Wra,  and  then  add  the  whole  to  an  ordina/y 
bath.  Useful  in  various  mild  bat  obstinate  ikiB 
diseases.  Its  occasional  employment,  even  in 
health,  seldom  fails  to  render  the  akin  st^t, 
smooth,  and  delicate.  Soap  may  be  used  with  it 
8.  (Compound  i  B.  s.  oonpoa'rrcn,  L.)  (a) 
(Cutau.  Botp.)  Precipitated  aulphnr,  2  Hn-l 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  4  H.;  water,  1  gall.i  dis- 
solve, and  add  of  sulphuric  acid.  1  dr.  One  pint 
to  every  80  galli.  of  water.  In  Tarious  skin  dis- 
eases (see  heloK). 

(b)  Bee  Batb,  Sm.tB.'uaxmD, 

Bath,  Sul'nhorau.     ^n.    8tri.'PHnBOiia  acid 


B»i.'n: 


,   1   o«... 


inkled  o 


ribI,  L.  From  sulphur,  ,  ,  ^ 
hot  plate  placed  nnder  or  near  the  patien  , 
proper  precautions  b«ng  tsken  as  directed  under 
CHLOBiirB  BATH.  In  itch,  lepra,  paoriairis,  te. 
Cleanly,  but  seldom  used,  chiefly  on  acconnt  of 
the  number  of  baths  required  to  prove  semes- 
able.    See  Bath,  Sdi.fhcbbtteii. 

Bath,  Sid'phiiretted.  Sy*.  Bal'sbttk  bto- 
rsraa'TUK,  B,  buubura'tux,  B.  aCLPHir- 
BBDTf,  Ac,  L.j  Baijt  BCLTtmi,  Ac,  Fr.  J.  Snl- 
phnrated  potash,  1  ot.  for  evray  10  or  18  galls, 
of  water  employed.  Sometimes  sulphniated 
soda,  or  (in  the  Qer.  Hosp.)  sulpbarat«d  lima,  is 
the  BDlphur-Balt  employed.  1  ic.  of  sulphmic 
acid  is  also  occasionally  added  to  the  bath;  oat 
this  increases  its  fcetor,  without  adding  medi  if 
anything  to  its  curative  power ;  whilst,  without 
care,  the  evolved  gas  may  impede  respitaticiti. 

2.  (OelatiDOus;  Qxi^t'na-tm/vxiiwvi  a- 1 
B.  B.  eBUHVo'BHii,  L.)  Flanders  glue,  liwl 
lii.t  dissolved  and  added  to  a  'sulphuretted 
bath.'  Recommended,  "bj  Dnpaytren,  as  »  sul>> 
stitnte  for  the  '  Bariges  uUi.' 

Obt.  The  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  bath,  ond* 
any  of  its  forms,  is  a  powerful  remedy  in  *"°?^ 
every  deicripUoB  of  skin  disease.  Leprosy >  ^ 
most  obstinate  of  all,  has  been  completely  cur» 
by  it)  the  common  itch  requires  only  one  or  two 
applicadons  to  eradicate  it  entireb  i  all  tbi 
scnr^  and  moist  skin  aflections,  locsJ  irntatkMi 
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iiaiplnir 


infhmmfttogy  patches,  fte,  speediW  yield 

sonofaU,  and,  indeed,  au  thoee 

in  wbich  the  wmnn  or  Taponr  bath  U 

alflo  derive  powerf ol  aaaistanoe  from 

bath. 

Ton'pcrat*.    %«.    BAL'imni  txm7b- 

•,  L. 

Tepid.      %«.    BAL'ssmi    tsp^idvic, 

IwoL'jDxm^  Tmrn>A"wsvM,  L. ;  Binr  nkvE, 

,fc   Approaches  the  warm  bath  in  its  byg^- 

1  pfToperties,  and  is,  perhaps,  tiie 

bert  adapted  for  the  mere  porposes  of  per- 

'  desidiness.     In  the  spacious  pnbUc  tepid 

of  London,  swimming  may  be  safely  in- 

'  in  even  in  cold  weather. 

Toalde.     An   obsolete   form   of   the 
bsth. 

Tirklah.  J3^  BiL'nnnc  ttts^ciouic, 
hot  Yapoor-hath  or  sweating  bath,  with 
or  shampooing,  ending  with  a  warm 
warm  ablutions  and  friction.  The 
Pbksiav,  and  Russiav  baths  are 
ly  rimilar.  In  the  Aireix>*TiniKi8H 
I,  raoentiy  introdnoed  to  this  ooontry,  hot 
^vhoUy  takes  the  place  of  vapour.  See 
SAn,Aa(aat^). 
fctt>  TsrpantSne.  ^n,  Bal'hxuic  tbbi- 
wwmrA'nrif,  L.  Prep,  (Dr  T.  Smith), 
^ptine  (rectified  oU  of  torpentine),  i  to  ^ 
|ott;  Scotch  soda,  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  |  dr.; 
nr  n  adult.  It  calms  the  pnlse,  softens  the 
KB,  and  Tenders  the  perspiration  freer. 
1*^  Va'ponr.      8yn,    Diw'-bath*;    Bal'* 

^  TA'POMS,    B.    BO'^RISf,    As'bA    STTDA'TIO, 
A  TAPOHA'TIQ,    VAPOBA^BITlf •,   L. ;    BAIK   DB 

TAnuig,  Fr.     The  vapour  of  hot  water,  either 
loe  or  medicated. 

The  following  are  the  temperatures,  Ac,  of 
una  bsth  : 


5P*d  Tsponr  bath 
Winn 

Bot 


»9 


M 


M 


Teapsntnra  of  Tapowr,  Ttbr. 


BrMthed. 
WfioKXf 
100  „  110 
110  ..  180 


Not  breathed. 

96**  to  106° 
106   «    120 
120  „   160 


'^•w,  4^.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
^pboretics  known,  and  is  almost  specific  in 
Jl^vly  all  those  cases  wherein  warm  or  hot 
wMng  proves  advantageous.  It  is  one  of  the 
&ttt  certain  agents  existing  in  cases  of  chronic 
raemaatism,  contracted  muscles  and  tendons, 
''^^^nesB  of  joints,  indurations,  dysentery,  disr* 
?^^  tnppressions,  Ac.  Instances  are  numerous 
^  which  the  lame  have  thrown  aside  their 
cnitcbes  and  the  bedridden  have  again  mixed 
jHth  the  world  after  a  few  applications  of  this 
^«  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  patient 
f^  and  shriek  with  agony  before  entering  the 
°|^b,  and  to  receive  his  congratulations  and 
^''■Bju  on  his  coming  out.  They  often  exclaim — 
"I^  it  wonderful ;  I  could  not  have  believed  it !  ** 

I^th,  Warm.  8yn,  Bal'bbuic  oal'isux,  B. 
^ZiEd'ttlitic,  B.  Thbbxa^lb,  Thbbv'a,  Ac,  L.  ; 
^Anr  thbbmal,  B.  ohaud,  ftc.,  Fr.  A  bath  at  a 
^perature  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that  of  tiie 
Main  body. 


As  a  remedial  agent,  the  warm  bath  is  adapted 
to  general  torpor  of  the  syitem,  liver  and  bowel 
complaints,  hypochondriasis,  hyeterical  affections* 
morbid  suppressions,  dryness  of  the  skin,  nearly 
all  cutaneous  and  nervous  diisascw,  chronic  rhen* 
matism,  Ac  As  a  tonic  or  stimulant  after  ex* 
oessive  f atigoe,  gr^at  mental  excitement,  or  physi- 
cal exertion,  it  is  unequalled,  and  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  wholesome,  and  at  the  lame  time  luxuri- 
ous sources  of  refreshment  we  are  acquainted  with* 
"  To  those  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life,  who 
have  dry  skins  and  begin  to  be  emaciated,  the 
warm  bath  for  half  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  emineotiv  serviceable  in  retarding  the 
advances  of  age'*  (Damnn),  The  healthy 
longevity  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  a 
period  of  exposure  and  trials  equal  to  the  entire 
life  of  many  individuals,  has  been  by  some^  and 
we  think  correctly,  mainly  attributed  to  the  free 
and  constant  use  of  the  warm  bath.  A  warm 
bath  frequentiy  gives  great  relief  to  infants  suf- 
fering from  griping  or  flatulence.  See  Batk 
{amt^,  &c. 

Bath,  Walter.  Syn,  Baj/wsvu  A'qcm,  B. 
AQUo'ainc,  B.  MA^'sut,  B.  ma'^bis,  L.;  Baiv- 
XABIB,  Fr.  A  water-bath;  in  ehemUtrjf  and 
cookery,  applied  to  a  bath  of  hot  or  boiling  water. 
See  Bath  (in  okewUeiry),  Baivmabib,  Ac. 

BATHIVG  (bathe-).    See  Bath. 

BATH  HXTAL.  A  species  of  brass  having  the 
following  composition : — 

1.  Zinc,  8  parts;  copper,  16  parts i  melted 
together  under  charcoal. 

2.  ¥^ne  brass,  82  parts;  spelter,  9  parts.  See 
BBA80  and  Allots. 

BATH  PIPl.    See  Pipbb. 

BATH,  YICHT  (abtivioial).  Bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  17  ob.  /  water,  60  gaUe. 

BATH8  and  WASH'HOUSBB.    See  Bath. 

Baths,  SwiltisUg.    See  PHoroaBAPHY. 

BATnB.  Ingr^ents  beaten  together  so  as 
to  form  a  lemi-flnid  mass.  In  cookery,  a  lemi- 
fluid  paste,  which  becomes  hard  in  dressing, 
formed  of  flour,  and  milk  or  water,  or  a  mixture 
of  them,  enriched  and  flavoured  with  eggs,  butter, 
and  (frequently)  spices,  currants,  &c.,  at  will. 
Used  for  frying  vegetables,  flUets,  Ac,  and  as  a 
material  for  fritters  and  pancakes ;  also  to  form 
puddings,  which  are  either  baked  alone,  or  under 
meat;  and  to  cover  various  articles  during  the 
operation  of  cooking  them.  Miss  Acton  gives 
the  following  formulsB: — 1.  (For  the  Frying- 
pan.)    Butter,  2  os./  boiling  water  (nearly),  \ 


pint;  mix,  and  stir  in,  gradually,  of  cold  water, 
f  pint;  when  quite  smooth,  mix  it  by  degrees, 
very  smoothly  with  fine  dry  flour,  |  lb. ;  adding 


(for  fruit)  a  small  pinch  of  salt  (but  more  for 
meat  or  vegetables) ;  just  before  use,  stir  in  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  (or  the  white  and  yelk  of 
one),  and  fry  until  light  and  crisp.  In  humble 
cookery  the  eggs  may  be  omitted. 

2.  (For  Puddings.)  Eggs  (yelk  and  white, 
about  4  in  number;  flour,  ^  lb,g  milk,  a  suffi- 
ciency.   

Oh$.  When  fruit,  Ac.,  are  added,  the  batter 
must  be  made  thicker  than  when  none  is  used, 
to  prevent  It  sinking.  When  sufficiently  dressed 
it  should  cut  smoothly  and  not  stick  to  the  knife. 
Eggs  increase  its  firmness. 
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BATTERY— BEAD 


BATT'SBY.  The  word  battery,  as  applied  to 
electrical  apparatus,  belongs  stnctly  to  a  col- 
lection of  Leyden  jars  charged  with  static  elec- 
tricity. These  discharge  their  store  of  force  in  a 
violent  manner,  totally  unlike  the  equable  flow  of 
current  obtained  from  collections  of  voltaic  or 
galvanic  cells.  French  electricians  speak  and 
write  of  such  generators  under  the  name  of 
'Piles/  doubtless  in  deference  to  the  form  of 
the  first  voltaic  generator  of  electricity  made — 
the  pile  of  metal  discs  invented  by  Volta.  English 
electricians  apply  the  word  battery  to  all  appa- 
ratus in  which  electricity  is  generated  by  che- 
mical decomposition,  and  also  to  those  forms  of 
storage  cells  known  as  accumulators  and  Leyden 
jars.    See  Elbotbo-platino. 

BAUHE  (Baum^).    See  Abboicbtbb. 

Baome,  VervaL    See  Ointments. 

BAUXITE.  A  ferruginous  aluminic  hydrate 
containing  55'4i%  of  alumina  and  44*5%  of  ferric 
oxide.  It  is  met  with  in  roundish  masses  in  the 
crystalline  limestone  of  Bauz  (hence  its  name), 
near  Aries,  in  France.  Bauxite  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  alum. 

BAY  E8SEBCE.  Bay  Rum.  This  compound, 
which  is  largely  employed  as  a  perfume  in 
America,  and  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the  United 
States'  PharmaoopoBia^  is,  when  genuine,  imported 
from  the  West  Indies^  where  it  is  said  to  be  pre- 
pared by  distilling  rum,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
bayberry  tree  or  wax  myrtle,  Myriea  eerifera. 
More  than  three  fourths,  however,  of  the  bay  mm 
consumed  is  undoubtedly  an  imitation  of  the  im- 
ported essence,  and  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the 
volatile  oil  of  the  bayberry  tree,  rum,  and  spirit ; 
sometimes  with  the  addition  of  aromatic  spices 
and  various  colouring  matters.  The  volatile  oil 
from  which  this  last  preparation  is  made  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr  Bother,  an  American  chemist,  jstates  that  in 
one  sample  alone  he  found  about  50%  of  fixed  oil. 
The  imported  rum  is  far  superior  in  point  of 
fragrance  to  the  artificial.  When  mixed  with 
water  the  genuine  essence  remains  clear,  whilst 
the  Imitation  almost  always  becomes  turbid  or 

milky, 

Mr  Rother  finds  the  following  formula  to  yield 
a  satisfactory  product,  and  one  much  stronger  in 
aroma  than  the  imported  perfume : 

Oil  of  bayberry     .        .    1  fl.  oz.  and  n  zz. 

Jamaica  rum  1  pint  1 

Strong  alcohol        .        .    4  pints  >  o.m. 

Water    .        .  .    8    „     J 

Mix  the  rum,  alcohol,  and  water,  then  add  the  oil ; 
mix,  and  filter. 

Bay  Bum.  One  of  the  highly  valued  American 
head-waahes,  pleasant  in  use,  cooling  and  cleansing, 
and  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  diatilling  rum  from  the  leaves  of  Jlijj^iea 
aeris  (called  *  B^berry '  in  America). 

Bay,  Sweet.  Laubub  nobilis,  L.  The  classic 
Victor's  Laurel,  sacred  to  Apollo.  A  South 
European  shrub.  The  aromatic  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  cookery.  From  the  berries  a  green 
odorous  oil  U  obtained,  sometimes  used  in  per- 
fumery.   See  Mybiciub. 

BBBLILIUX  (dSr-yiim).  The  commercial  name 
of  two  gum-resins : 

Bdellium,  Af rieaa.     Syn,    Bdxllium  Am* 


CA'num,  L.  From  B,  qfrieanmm.  Am  j  Bb8ABC»x» 
from  B.  Kaiqf,  Eth.;  and  Hoj>thai  from  J&. 
Fla^airii,  Hook  f . 

Bdellium,  In'dian.  Syn^  In'diav  mtkb^» 
Falbb  m.  ;  Bdbllivm  (of  Scripture) ;  BDBiximiff 
iN'diottm,  L.  From  Amfyris  eommpk'arm, 
Roxb.,  or  BaUcunoden'dron  Koxlmr^gii,  and  S^ 
mukul.  Hook.,  a  terebinthaceous  tree  of  India. 

Prop,,  Hfo.  Once  considered  slightly  deob- 
struent ;  sometimes  used  as  a  pectoral  and  em.- 
menagogue,  and,  externally,  as  a  stimulant  and 
suppurative.  It  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  tliis 
country. 

Further  light  is  much  needed  upon  the  true 
sources  of  these  resins;  and  specimens  of  the 
shrubs  (in  flower  or  fruit)  which  furnish  them, 
accompanied  by  a  sample  of  the  product,  would 
be  very  valuable,  if  sent  by  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  proving  them  to  the  curators  ot 
botanical  collections  such  as  Eew,  &c 

BDELLOM'ETEB  (dSl-).    ^n,    Mbohait'icai. 

LBBCH;     BdELLOM'bTBUM,     L.  ;     BDBLLOM^TBB, 

Fr.  In  turnery,  a  contrivance  combining  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cupping-glasa,  scarificator,  and  ex- 
hausting-syringe iu  one  small  instrument. 

BEACH'S  (Dr)  Spedfio  against  Hemorrhoids 
and  Stomach  Complaints  of  all  Kinds.  A  tin  hox 
containing  about  160  grms.  of  a  fine  sulphar- 
yellow  powder,  and  imbedded  iu  it  a  vial  with  40 
grms.  of  a  brown  clear  fluid.  The  powder  is  » 
mixture  of  7  parts  of  washed  flowers  of  sulphur* 
2i  parts  cream  of  tartar,  1-6  part  of  an  inferior 
kind  of  rhubarb,  flnely  powdered.  The  drops 
consist  of  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  in  strong 
spirit,  with  traces  of  various  ethers  {Maffgr). 

BEAB  (bede).  Syn,  Glob'ulus,  aPRMEfjTUL, 
&c,,  L.;  Gbaiit  (de  collier),  &c,  Fr.;  Bethb; 
Pbrlb,  &c.,  Ger.  A  little  ball  or  spheroid  pierced 
for  stringing ;  any  very  small  globular  body^ ;  a 
bubble  (it;  or  tech.).  A  number  of  the  first  mounted 
on  a  thr»Eui  or  ribbon  form  a  'string  of  beads '  or 
*  chaplet.' 

Materiali,  Manufae.,  ^o.  Beads  are  often 
formed  of  coral,  gems,  jet,  pearls,  porcelain,  rock- 
crystal,  &c. ;  but  much  more  frequently  of  white 
and  coloured  glass.  The  mode  in  which  these 
last  are  produced  is  as  follows: — Glass  tubes, 
appropriately  ornamented  by  colour,  reticulation* 
&c.,  are  drawn  out  in  various  sizes,  and  from  100 
to  200  feet  in  length.  These  tubes  are  cut  into 
2-f eet  lengths,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  steel 
knife,  divided  into  pieces  having,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  same  length  as  diameter.  The  re- 
sulting small  fragments  or  cylinders  are  next  well 
stirred  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  wood  ashes,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  closure  of  the  perforatioBa 
and  their  adhering  together  during  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  process.  They  are  then  placed  in  a 
revolving  cylinder  and  gradually  heated  until 
they  become  sufficiently  sphericaL  Thev  are  next 
sifted  from  the  sand  and  ashes,  sorted  into  sizes, 
first  by  means  of  sieves,  and  afterwards  by 
hand,  and  are  lastly  either  put  up  in  weighed 
parcels  or  strung  by  women  and  children  for  the 
market. 

The  manufacture  of  coral,  gems.  Jet,  and 
minerals  generally,  into  beads,  belongs  to  the 
lapidary. 

Usei.    Chiefly  to  form  necklaces,  bracelets,  and 
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1^  avtidea  oi  penonal  onuunent ;  hj  miUinen 
tteorate  bcad-dwioa,  Acs  utd  for  other  lUce 
prpoMm.  Tbey  are  also  employed  unong  CathoUe 
■A  MiThm«mT>^»^^"  nations  for  deroUonal  pur- 
yatmi  and  fim^pg  nvage  tribes  in  lien  of  money. 
Oef  are  still  sometimes  worn  «s  amnlets.  See 
teoLX,  CoKAX^  Glab8»  Pabtb,  Pbakls,  &C. 

iMds,  Jumlda  (bedi).  The  dried  seeds  of 
IkrwM  prwemtof^im,  Lum.»  or  Jamaica  wild 
Sfaorloe.  Hard  and  indigestible;  accounted 
cpb^c  and  opbthafanic  by  tbe  Tolgar.  See 
Abbus. 

Bauds. 'Wfi't.  %s.  Spioiv^io-eKAy'iTT  bbads. 
kail  hoUow  qiheres  of  glass  carefolly  adjusted 
■d  nomberad,  in  sets,  intended  to  supersede  the 
kydroiaetcr  in  determining  the  density  of  fluids. 
T^  are  used  by  dropping  them  into  the  liquid, 
a  flueceasion,  until  one  is  found  that  exhibits  in- 
SSerenoe  as  to  buoyancy,  and  will  float  under  the 
■r^oe  at  any  point  at  which  it  may  be  placed. 
Ike  nnmber  on  this  ball  indicates,  in  thousandths, 
he  sp.  gr.  sought.  They  are  particnlarly  servioe- 
ible  in  the  hurry  of  the  commercial  laboratory, 
lad  bare  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to 
lerj  small  quaatiUes  of  liquid ;  but  their  use,  of 
flourse,  requires  the  same  precautions,  and  the  re- 
Rilta  obtauked  the  same  corrections  for  deviations 
from  the  normal  temperature,  as  with  other  in- 
ftrnmente.  See  Htdbombtib,  Spiomo  OsAriTY, 
ic 

Bead.  Sjfm,  BiAD'nrot*  ^  mrcluUetmre, 
tttbimgt'wark,  Ac,  any  small  monlding  or  con- 
tmusd  prqjecti<m  of  which  the  vertical  section  is 


(of  Liquors).  [Tech.]  The  small  bright 
inleaoent  bubl^es,  possessing  some  slight  degree 
tf  permanency  which  form  on  the  surfice  of 
alcoholic  liquors  of  snfllcient  strength,  when 
ifitated.  See  Alooholombtbt,  Pboov,  Ac.  (also 
iftoto). 

BXABttft.  In  the  liquor  trade,  anything 
aided  to  commercial  spirits  to  cause  them  to 
arry  a  '  bead '  and  to  hang  in  pearly  drops  about 
fte  sides  of  the  glass  or  bottle  when  poured  out 
or  shaken.  The  popular  notion  being  that  spirit 
B  strong  in  proportion  as  it  *  beads,'  the  oon- 
tmry  is,  however,  the  case ;  the  object  is  to  im- 
put  this  property  to  weak  spirit,  so  that  it  may 
ippear  to  the  eye  to  be  <tf  the  proper  strength. 
Tarious  formula  are  current  among  the  '  knowing 
ones '  of  the  trade,  most  of  which  are  unscientiftc, 
md  mamy  of  them  absolutely  inefl*ective.  The 
Allowing  are  those  now  nsually  employed : 

Prep,  \,  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  oil  of 
vitrioC  of  each  1  ot,i  rub  them  together  in  a 
riaMs,  porcelain,  or  wedg^wood-ware  mortar  or 
lasin,  adding,  by  degrees,  of  crushed  lamp-sugar, 
1  OS.  /  continue  the  trituration  until  the  mixture 
becomes  pasty,  then  atdd,  gradually,  suiBcient 
rectified  spirit  (strongest)  to  render  the  whole 
perfectly  liquid;  pour  it  into  a  quart  bottle, 
and  wasn  oat  the  mortar  twice,  or  oftener,  with 
s  littie  fresh  spirit,  until  about  1  pint  of  rec- 
tified spirit  has  been  employed,  adding  the 
washings  each  time  to  the  bottle;  lastly,  cau- 
tiously shuke  the  bottle  (loosely  corked^  until 
admixture  appears  complete,  and  then  set  it  aside 
in  a  oool  plaice.  For  use  this  compound  (after 
agitation)   is  thrown  into  a  two-gallon  can  or 


measure,  which  is  then  filled,  from  a  tap,  wiUi 
the  spirit  to  be  'beaded,'  when  the  wnole  is 
thrown  into  the  cask,  and  the  measure  washed 
out  by  refilling  it  and  returning  it  two  or  three 
timea;  after  which  the  contents  of  the  cask  are 
well  'rummaged  up.'  Gin  is  asoally  'fined'  a 
few  hours  afterwards ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  add 
the  'finings'  for  two  or  three  days.  Other 
spirits  are  allowed  to  become  'fine'  bv  simple 
repose.  According  to  Mr  Hartiey  and  others^ 
this  quantity  is  "  sufficient  for  100  gaUs.  of  any 
spirit;"  but  it  is  more  commonly  used  for  a 
puncheon  of  SO  to  85  galls. 

2.  Oil  of  vitriol,  2  to  8  os. ;  rectified  spirit 
(strongest),  1  pint;  cautiously  agitate  them  to- 
gether in  a  loosely  corked  quart  bottle;  in  two  or 
three  hours  add  another  pint  of  rectified  spirit, 
and  again  agitate.  It  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
week ;  as  before. 

8.  Sulphuric  ether,  i  tt./  strongest  rectified 
spirit,  1  quart;  mix.  May  be  used  at  once,  as 
before ;  but  if  otherwise,  should  be  kept,  like  the 
last,  closely  corked  and  in  a  cool  place. 

4.  Soapwort  root  (Saponoria  ofieimalU), 
bruised  or  rasped  small,  1  M.;  rectified  spirit 
and  water,  of  each  |  gall. ;  macerate  in  a  corked 
jar,  with  occasional  agitation,  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  strain  with  pressure,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
repose,  decant  the  clear  portion.    Used  as  before. 

Obe.  The  above  are  not  injurious  when  em- 
ployed for  '  beading,'  since  the  quantity  employed 
is  much  too  small  to  injure  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  liquor.  The  fraud  consists  in  their  being 
used  to  disguise  the  presence  of  10%  to  12%  of 
water,  which  is  thus  sold  at  the  price  of  spirit. 
Beyond  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  they  fail, 
however,  to  produce  the  intended  effect,  the 
bubbles  becoming  'soaipv,'  and  without  the  re- 
quisite permanence.  The  addition  of  a  little 
powdered  white  sugar  (i  og,  to  li  os.  per  galL) 
increases  the  efficacy  of  all  of  them.  This  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  water,  if  any  is  added  at  the 
time ;  but  its  effect  on  the  hy^meter  must  be 
recollected.  See  Alcoholombtbt,  Qiv,  Spibit 
(Management  of),  &o. 

BXAK'BB  (beke'-).  £ys.  Bbax'bb-olass.  In 
ehemietry,  a  beaked  cup  or  glass,  more  or  less  of 


the  tumbler-pattern,  used  to  collect  precipitates 
and  to  heat  liquids  in. 

BEAL*  (bele).  8yn,  BouTOV,  PuBTtTLB,  Fr. 
A  pimple  or  pustule ;  a  small  inflamed  tumour. 

BEAM  (beme).    See  Balutob,  Soalbs,  &c. 

BBAM'-TBEE.  8yn,  Wbitb  Bbax-tbbb. 
The  Pyrue  aria,  or  wild  pear.  Wood  hard, 
compact,  and  tough;  used  for  axle-trees,  naves 
and  cogs  of  wheels,  &c. 

BEAB  (bene).  [Sax.,  Eng.]  8yn.  Fa'ba,  L.; 
Fi¥B,  Ft.;  Bohnb,  Ger.  The  general  name  of 
leguminous  seeds,  aw  also  of  the  plants  which 
produce  them;  appr.,  Fa'ha  vulyai^ie,  MOnch. 
(var.  ^,  H0B8b'-bban,  F,  egvi'na,  F,  mifnor,  &e., 
L. ;   FTcta  /o^Oi  Linn.),  or  common  gax'sbb 


Bsut ;  I^tut^oUu  rmUifiir'm,  Willd.,  or  scab 
BTnr'nEB  (var.  a,  PAat^olut  eoccin'eui,  red-fl. 
ored;  A  P-  aViiflor'ttt,  wbite-flowared)  ;  i 
P.  mlgarii,  Sa».,  Frbhce  bb*k,  kiu'iibt  _., 
or  Bu'tooT  (-ko)  (var.  a,  P.  wnio'oior,  seeds  of 
one  colour;  fi,  P.  faie'u^lut,  Medi  »Mped, 
ZB'bba-STBIFED  BBIH ;  y,  P.  mtritga'tttt, 
EPBCKtBD     BBDT;      j,      P.      fXl'dlU,     OF     DW. 

bbah),  with  their  varietiet,  all  of  vhich 
auDoals  cuK^Tated  in  our  gardeni — the  Brat 
chiefl;  for  iU  seedi,  the  others  both  for  their 
green  pods  and  ripe  leed.  The  name  is  aften 
popularly  applied,  aa  an  appellaUve,  to  the  frait 
or  Medi  of  other  plants  which,  in  aiio  and  ap- 
pearance, resemhle  common  beans,  as  noticed 
belo*.  The  bean  is  ■  native  of  Persia  and  the 
bolder!  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  now  eitensirely  cul- 
tivated over  the  globe.  Large  quantities  of  the 
seeds,  both  of  home  growth  and  imported  from 
Egypt,  are  used    in   this  coontiy  for   feeding 

Those  principally  cultivated  in  our  gardens  are 
the  small  Lis'soiT,  SiHD'wiCH.SriN'iBS,  Tocay', 
WiITD'aOB,  and  MaVabah  (fiom  North  Africa), 
with  almost  innonierable  sub-varieties  of  each. 
Preparations  including  the  fragnuit  principle  of 
the  flowen  are  highly  prized  in  modern 
famery. 

Quaj.,  i(i!.  The  pods  eaten  in  the  green  state, 
properly  dressed,  are  regarded  as  antiscorbatic 
and  wholesome,  bnt  are  apt  to  produce  flatulence 
nntess  combined  with  spices.  In  the  dried  or 
ripe  state  they  are  nther  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  very  apt  to  distend  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines  with  wind.  This  objection  does  not  exist, 
to  the  same  extent,  to  their  use  in  (he  form  of 
flour  or  meal.  The  amouat  of  nutritious  nitro- 
genous matter  in  beans  rather  exceeds  that  in 
whea^  and  independently  of  a  disposition  to 
produce  constipation  in  some  habits,  and  being 
rather  less  easy  of  digestion,  they  must  t>e  con- 
sidered nearly  as  wholesome  as  that  cereal.  Bean 
flour  has  been  used  to  adulterate  whesten  flour. 

This  sophistication  may  be  detected  by  the  ap- 
pearance it  presents  under  the  microscope.  The 
meshes  of  cellnliu  ere  very  mnch  larger  than 
those  of  the  funrth  ooat  at  wheat,  with  which  it 
has  been  sometimes  confonndcd,  and  the  staruh 
grains  preeent  a  totally  different  appearance. 
They  are  oval  or  reniform,  or  with  one  end  slightly 
la^er;  they  have  no  well-deflued  hilum  or  nngs, 
bnt  many  have  a  deep  central  longitudinal  cleft 
robning  in  the  longer  axis,  and  occupying  two 
thirds  or  three  fourths  the  length,  but  never 
reaching  completely  to  the  end;  this  cleft  is 
sometimes  a  line,  sometimes  a  chasm,  and  occa- 
sionally secondary  clefts  abut  upon  it  at  parts  of 
its  coarse ;  sometimes,  instead  of  a  cleft,  there  is 
an  irTegaLu-shuped  depression.  If  a  little  liqaor 
potassB  be  added  the  i^lnlin  is  seen  more  cleuHy. 
If  the  flour  be  sdded  to  a  littio  boiling  water,  the 
smell  of  bean  becomes  evident. 

Qreen  beans  (pods  or  lo^mea)  are  cooked  by 
simply  throwing  them  into  boiling  water  and 
simmering  them  until  qiiit«  tender,  taking  the 
precaution  of  removing  the  lid  of  the  laacepan,  a 
'  pinch  '  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  a  littie  common  salt, 
being  ninally  added  to  preserve  their  green  colour. 
Xooog  and  small  one*  tsJce   from    li   to   IS 


minutos — la^o  or  older  one*  longer.  The  «r« 
are  merely  'topped  and  tailed'  with  a  knife  be 
fore  being  dressed;  the  others  nqnire  also  tit 


'  side  strings '  to  be  drawn  ofF,   and  to  be  n 

obliquely  into  pieces  of  a  loienge  form,  or  else  1 
be  split  lengthwise  into  strips,  and  then  divide 
once  across.  Old  ones  never  boil  tender.  Windai 
beans,  and  other  '  shelled  beans,'  take  16  to  3 
minutes  according  to  age.  These  last  are  som< 
times  skinned  after  being  dresnd.  All  of  then 
are  commonly  'served  up,'  or  eaten,  with  moib 
batter.  Bmub,  althoagh  rich  in  nitrogenooa,  ai 
deScient  in  carbonaceous  constituents;  hence  it 


carbon.  The  Hindoo,  for  Inatanoe,  mlies  lenti 
with  rice  and  ghee  or  a  form  of  clarified  batt« 
In  Yucatan  and  thronghont  the  whole  of  Cantn 
Africa,  where  a  black  bean  is  extensively  used  i 
food,  they  are  well  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  wit 
pepper,  salt^  and  pork.  In  this  country,  beai 
and  baoon  always  appear  at  table  together,  an 
have  done  so  far  centuries.  See  LBenHlBOU 
PciCB,  &c.  (also  belom). 

Bean,  Ugaro'ba.    See  Auiaboba. 

Bean,  Bay,  of  Bermuda.    Catuxmlia  iAi»tifi>ti 

C.  A  common  shore  plant  in  nearly  all  war 
countries.  The  seeds  germinate  after  long  in 
mersion  in  sea  water ;  and  C.  ttuiformit,  DC.,  tl 
former  with  bright  red,  and  the  latter  wit 
marbled  or  mottled  seeds,  and  sdmitar-ehapc 
pods.  The  ^oung  pods  of  the  latter  spedea  ai 
eaten  in  Indian. 

Beao,  laitk.    American  earth-nut. 

Bean,  freneh;  Horse-heani  Kidney  bean ;  Jt- 
See  Beah  (aati). 

Compotitio*  ( Bi»kof)  i 


Water 

Albumenoid  bodiee  .  . 
Starch,  sugar,  gum,  te. 
Oil  and  fat      .... 

Husk 

Salts  (ash) 


I 


BEAB— BKBEBINE 


8t  Igaalini 'i.  Tlie  pQuoaKNit  teed  of  tbe 
!  fnit  of  Ignt^iia  mmSt'a^  Linn.  (StrfA'wot 
1fUm»  Ba;^.),  A  tne  indigenont  to  the  Phi- 
fipiizie  Talandi. — ^iVop.,  ITm*,  d^e.  SimUw  to 
tfaoRof  nnx  Tomica.  Cofntaini  itvycfanine  (which 
•at). 

iMOM.  OfteO,  of  Old  CaUbftT,  Wert  Africa.  The 
Mfida  of  i^l^Mf^^fMa  vMMOfiMif  BaH,  a  large 
pereoafal  cimber  found  onW  near  the  month  of 
the  lf%«r  and  Old  Calabar,  Wert  Tropical  Africa. 
2a  thew  Joealitiee  it  was  at  one  time  rare  in  con- 
•rqnenee  of  the  plants  Imng  destroyed  bj  order 
rf  the  natnre  chiefs,  eicept  a  few  which  wen  re- 
tained fbr  the  use  of  the  seeds  as  an  ordeaL  They 
■re  imported  into  this  ooontry  from  Western  Africa 
for  medicinal  pmpoees,  being  need  in  ophthalmic 
fiiessei,  tetajras,  epilepsy,  and  other  nervons  af- 
f  eetioni.    See  PHTSOflTioiOHB. 

Bsaa«  flai^.  Bidoda  §eandeiu,  Bth.  A  large 
woody  dlmber,  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics. 
Some  of  the  legomes  messnre  4  f  ert  in  length  by 
4  or  6  indies  in  breadth.  The  seeds  are  about  2 
inches  aeroas,  dark  brown,  hard  end  shining,  and 
are  often  made  into  spoons  or  small  hoses,  and 
sie  used  for  crimpuig  linen.  They  are  also  eaten  by 
natives  in  ISorth  Qmensland  after  baking,  pound- 
ing, and  steeping  for  12  hours  in  a  &ly  bag. 
IbMMe  seedM  mn  ^aqoently  washed  up  on  distant 
•bores  from  the  place  of  growth ;  specimens  have 
been  so  washed  up  on  the  coasts  of  Western 
Inrape  and  Africa  from  the  tropics  to  the  North 
Ctft. 

Bean,  Sogar  or  Liaia  (Phaseohu  luuaiiu,  L.), 
bam  Jamaica.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with 
vliite,  the  other  with  purple  Tariesated  seeds ;  the 
htter  are  eeteemed  poisonous  in  Mauritius  owing 
to  their  producing,  like  bitter  almonds,  prusric 
Mid  when  macerated  in  water.  This  would  be 
fimpated  in  cooking,  and  they  would  then  be 
vfaolesome. 

Beaaa,    Traquin   {ZHpteryw  odoraia,  Willd.), 
bom  Quiana.    They  are  very  fragrant,  and  are 
ued  in  perfumery,  and  for  scenting  snuff.    The 
.tree  grows  to  a  great  site  and  produces  a  hard 
wood.    The  fruite  and  seeds  of  D.  oUifera,  Bth., 
buwn  as  the  IBOS  tree  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  are 
feijr  similar  to  those  of  D.  odoraia,  but  are 
c&tmly  devoid  of  fragrance.    A  large  quantity  of 
fstty  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds,  used  by  the 
astives  as  a  hair  oil.    An  odorous  crystallinebody 
a  present  known  as  Onimarm, 
'    BEAB  (bare).    J^    Vn'uuB,  L. ;  Ouu,  Fr. ; 
.Bab,  Ger. ;  Bbb4,  mx.    In  goohpy,  a  Cuvierian 
genus  of  the  'plantigrade  camivora,'  of  eeveral 
ipecies,  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 
Those  generally  known  under  the  name  are  omni- 
Torous  or  fmgivorous.    The  skin  of  the  American 
Uack    bear    (Ursus   Ameriea^mu,   Pallas)  was 
formerly  highly  priced,  and  fetched  an  extravagant 
piioe.    The  brown  bear  ( U.  are' tot,  Linn.)  sup- 
jpliei  the  Kamschatkans,  and  some  other  northern 
ncBB,  with  manv  of  the  necessaries  and  even  the 
eomforts   of    life.    The   fat  or  grease  (bbab's 
OUASB;  ai>'bp8  vb'bi,  L.)  of  all  the  common 
■pedes  has  long  been  highly  esteemed  for  pro- 
moting  the    growth  of  the  human   hair;  but 
appsrently  without  sufficient  reason.    The  mass 
I  <rf  that  sold  under  the  name  in  England  is  simply 
^^1  lard  or  veal  fat,  or  a  mixture  of  them. 


scented  and  slightly  eoloured.  The 
quantity  annually  consumed  in  Qreat  Britain,  and 
exported,  is  estimated  at  many  tons;  being  a  huger 

Snantity  than  all  the  bears  at  present  procurable  in 
urope  would  supply  if  slaughtered  and  stripped 
of  their  fat. 

BIAX'BIUIT,  Bear's  BQ'bmy,  Ac.  See  Uta 
Ubbi. 

BBAB*8  &UA8B.  See  Bbab  (aftoee),  HiJm 
CoflMBTios,  Mabbow,  Poxadbs,  &c. 

BKABD  (beerd).  [Sai.,  Bug.]  S^n.  Bab'ba, 
L, ;  Babbb,  Fr. ;  Babt,  Oer.,  Dan. ;  Baabd,  Dut. 
The  hair  of  the  lips  and  chin ;  but  appr.,  only  the 
last — that  on  each  lip  being  dirtinguisbed,  in 
toilrt  nomenclature,  by  a  eeparate  name.  In 
popular  Mosy  and  goology,  any  beard-like 
appendage;  the  'awn'  of  com  or  grass;  the 
'  ^ills '  or  breathing  organs  of  oysters  and  other 
bivalves,  Ac. 

Beard  Tiaetare,  Aaerkam  (Teinture  americaine 
pour  la  barbe),  for  dyeing  the  beard  bkck.  Three 
fluids.  No.  1,  nitrate  of  silver  solution ;  No.  2, 
tincture  of  gaUs ;  No.  8,  sodium  sulphide  solqtion. 

BEABDID).  ^».  Babba'tub,  li.;  Babbv, 
Fr.!  Babtio,  Ckr.  In  amaUm^,  hoimmg,  and 
Mooicgy,  having  a  beard,  or  a  beard-like  append- 
age ;  prickly,  l«rbed,  jagged ;  awned. 

BBA'Tii  (be'.).  Sym,  Cab'tob,  L.;  Caitob, 
BiivBB,  Fr. ;  BlBBB,  Oer.  The  Fi'h^r  caviar, 
Linn.,  an  animal  belonging  te  the  Bopbvtia  of 
Cuvier,  and  remarkable  for  the  great  ingenuity 
which  it  exercises  in  the  construction  of  ite  ledges 
or  habitations. — Sab.  Europe  and  America. 
Those  of  the  former  are  burrowers ;  those  of  the 
latter,  builders.  The  fur  has  long  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  bert  quality  of  hate 
(biatbb  hatb).  The  fat  wss  oflldnal  in  the  Ph.  L. 
1618.  Castor  (casto^bbitm)  is  obtained  from  this 
snimal. 

BB'BBBmB  (bebe'.rint).  CiAt^O^  CBng.» 
Fr.]  8yn.  Bi'bibivb  (be'bSr-In);  Bbbbbi'va, 
BiBiBi'XA,  Ac.,  L.  A  peculiar  alkaloid,  dis- 
covered by  Dr  Bodie,  In  the  bark  and  seeds  of 
the  beberu,  bibiri,  or  green-heart  tree  {yweiau'dra 
Modioli,  Schomb.),  of  British  Ouiana;  and  since 
minutely  examined  by  Maclagan  and  Tilley,  by 
Yon  Plsnta,  and  by  Dott 

Prep.  1.  That  of  commerce  is  generally  first 
obtained  in  the  form  of  eulphate,  by  a  proceis 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
sulphate  of  quinine;  and  from  this  salt  it  is 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  or  an 
alkali. 

2.  (Pure.)  By  precipiteting  the  sulphate  with 
ammonia,  washing  the  precipitote  with  very  cold 
water,  and  triturating  it,  whilrt  still  moiet,  with 
fresh  hydrated  oiide  of  lead;  next  drying  the 
mixture  by  a  gentle  heat,  exhausting  the  resi- 
duum with  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  dfcohol,  and 
treating  the  last  residuum  with  ether ;  the  ethe- 
real solution  on  evaporation  leaves  beberine,  under 
the  form  of  a  white  or  yellowish-white,  resinous- 
looking  substance,  which  is  pure  white  when 
powdered.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of 
beberine  and  nectandrine. 

Prop.,  jce.  Amorphous ;  uncrystallisable ;  non- 
volatile; bitter-tasted;  inodorous;  unalterable  in 
the  air;  very  slightly  ooluble  in  water;  very 
soluble  in  alcohol;  less  so  in  ether;  reaction  alka- 
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line ;  when  quite  pore,  melts  at  355^  F.,  and  on 
cooling  forms  a  vitreoos  or  semi-vitreons  mass 
{Winckler)i  at  a  higher  temperature  it  suffers 
decomposition ;  ignit^  on  platinum-foil,  it  hums 
without  leaving  any  carhonaoeous  residue ;  neu* 
tralises  acids  forming  salts,  most  of  which  are 
soluhle  in  water. — Prod,  From  the  hark,  1*5% 
to  1*75% ;  dried  seed,  2-5%  (nearM. 

D.  B.  Dott  ohtuned  hydrochlonde  of  heherine 
in  a  pure  crystalline  form ;  by  adding  ammonia 
to  this  salt  pure  heherine  was  pred^ntated.  Thus 
obtained,  heherine  is  a  white  amorphous  substance, 
which  loses  water  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
water*hath«  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  if  the  solution  is 
neutral  is  apt  to  assume  the  form  of  a  transparent 
jelly.  Beb&rine  forms  a  deep-red  solution  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  which  on  dilution  with  water 
gives  a  bulky  precipitate. 

Vs9,  ^Ct  Beberu-bark  has  been  proposed  and 
occasionallv  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cin- 
chona bark,  and  heherine  for  quinine,  in  the 
usual  oases ;  but  whether  as  a  tonic,  febrifuge,  or 
antiperiodic,  they  appear  less  powerful  and  certain 
than  these  last. — Jia$9,  2  to  12  gr.  or  more.  (See 

Sulphates  of  Beheriae.  Of  these  there  are 
two,  both  of  which  are  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  sulphates  of  quinine^  and  merely 
differ  in  the  amount  of  acid  finally  left  in  com- 
Innation  with  the  alkali : 

1.  Sulphate.  iS^fi.  Nnr^TBAL  svlphati  op 
aBBBBiVB ;  BiBiBl'KJi  bul'phab,  Ac,  L.  Easily 
soluble  in  water.  Contains  86*4%  of  heherine, 
and  18*6%  of  sulphuric  add. 

2.  Snhnl'pliate.    Sjfn.  Bab'io  iulphats  op 

BBBSKIKB,  DiBlTIi'PHATP  OP  B. ;  BlBBBflTJE  8VB- 

BUL'PHAB,  fto.»  L.  Soluble  in  alcohol ;  sparinely 
soluble  in  water  unless  acidulated.  Contains 
90*8%  of  heherine,  and  9*2%  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  is  the  sulphate  of  heherine  of  commerce,  and 
the  one  usually  employed  in  medicine.  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  thin  brownish-yellow 
s<»kles,  which  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron. — Dow,  As  a 
tonio»  1  gr.  to  8  gr.|  as  a  febrifuge  or  anti- 
periodic,  5  gr.  to  20  gr.  $  in  similar  cases  to  those 
in  which  disulphato  Si  quinine  is  employed. 

BBCH'AXEIi  (hiSsh'-&.mSlt).  ^ii.  B^ohaxbl, 
Fr.  In  I^remeh  eook^fjf,  a  fine  white  sauce,  es* 
sentlally  consisting  of  concentrated  veal  gravy  or 
veal  consomm^  and  cream,  with  or  without 
flavouring.    See  Sauobb. 

BE'CHIC*  (kik).  iSya.  Ba'oHOTTSt;  Bb'ohi- 
OVB  (bisk'-t),  L. ;  B^OHiQUB,  Fr.  i  HnaTBVD,  &c., 
Ger.  In  wtidieiue,  Ac.,  (rf  or  for  a  cough;  pec- 
toral; also  snbst.,  applied  to  remedies  (bb'chios; 
bb'ohioa,  L.),  used  to  relieve  oough. 

BIB.  [Eng.,  D.,  Sax.]  8jfn,  Lit,  Cottohb, 
Fr,;  Bbtt,  &c.,  Ger.f  duBi^LB,  Lbo'tub,  Lbo'- 
TinvB,  Oeaba'tvb,  Ac.,  L.;  Lbtto,  Itel.  A 
coudi;  that  in  or  on  which  we  sleep;  that  on 
which  anything  is  generated,  deposited  or  rests. 

The  term  bed  is  somewhat  loosely  used  to  signify 
a  leditsad  with  bedding  and  covennff  s  complete  or 
only  the  case  filled  with  soft  material,  feathers, 
hair,  wool,  Ac,  which  forms  ito  basis.  In  vulgar 
parlance  the  term  bed  so  applied  indicates  a 
simple  bag  filled  with  these  materials,  and  not 


sewn  through  as  in  the  case  of  a  mattress   or 
palliasse. 

IfaieriaUfor  Beda,  MaHreue»,  ^,    Choice  of 
material  for  this  purpose  is  very  importent*  «nd 
demands  much  more  care  and  attention  Uuui  la 
usually  bestowed  upon  it.     The  feathers,  bmir, 
wool,  straw,  flocks^   or   whatever  he   used    for 
filling  the  case,  should  he  scrupulously  rlnsiTi 
free  from  all  foreign  and  offensive  matter^ 
g^reat  care  should  be  exeroiBed  in  the  purchase  of  it» 
so  as  to  secure  that  it  shall  not  be  old  mAteiisJ 
fouled  end  possibly  infectious,  or  even  containing 
vermin.    Feather  beds  are  more  or  less  dbjectio«- 
able ;  they  are  too  soft»  and  the  body  by  smking 
down  into  them  is  deprived  of  necessaiy  ventila- 
tion.   They  are  useful  for  aged  and  infirm  people, 
but  should  not  be  used  for  the  young  and  hseltby, 
for  whom  a  simple  straw  or  hair  mattress  is  miM^i 
more  suitable ;  Uiese  are  said  by  some  to  be  luund 
and  uncomfortable,  hut  this  is  very  laigeiy  a 
question  of  habit. 

Bed  curtuns  and  valances  are  both  unnecessary 
and  objectionable  as  bed  appendages;  they  collect 
dirt,  dust»  and  possibly  vermin,  and  as  sach  should 
he  discarded.  Before  making  the  bed  in  the 
morning  the  blankets  wad  sheete  should  be  stripiped 
off  and  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a 
current  of  air,  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  sopne 
other  convenient  support.  If  it  does  not  rain,  or 
is  not  too  damp,  they  are  best  placed  near  the 
open  window.  The  night-dress  which  has  hees 
slept  in  should  he  exposed  in  the  same  manner  i 
and  on  going  to  bed  it  would  be  found  a  good 
plan,  when  removing  the  inner  vest  which  has 
been  worn  during  the  day,  to  turn  it  inside  ont» 
and  to  hang  it  over  the  footboard  of  the  bed. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  sheeto  should  be 
changed  every  week.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  on  an  average  a  third  of  a  human  being's 
existence  may  be  said  to  be  passed  in  bed»  the  im- 
portance of  his  dormitory  Ix^g  kept  serupuloosly 
clean  will  be  self  evident.  Every  oedroom  should 
therefore  be  well  swept  out  each  day,  and  the 
fioor  diligently  scrubbed  once  a  week.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  strip  beside  the  bed«  the 
room  should  contain  no  carpet ;  a  piece  of  New 
Zealand  matting,  being  less  able  to  retain  dust,  is 
preferable  to  cupeting.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  stain  and  varnish  the  floors.  The  door  and  win* 
dows  of  the  bed-chamber  should  he  kept  more  or 
less  open  during  the  day,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
thorough  draught  of  air  through  the  room,  and 
all  slops  and  contente  of  chamber  utensils  should  he 
immediately  removed.  No  plante  should  be  allowed 
in  the  bedroom;  and,  despite  anything  which 
may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  it  is  very  deelxahle 
to  have  the  windows  aUoagM  opem  at  the  top  tm  an 
inch  or  two  in  aU  w&athtrM.  Tfaerisk  of  catehing 
cold  is  to  a  healthy  person  practically  sij,  and  the 
ventilation  obtained  is  of  enormous  value. 

There  is  no  better  form  of  mattress  than  one 
made  of  horsehair,  both  for  children  and  adults. 
The  pillows  should  also  he  made  of  the  saas 
material  Both  pillows  and  mattress  should  be 
taken  to  pieces  once  a  year,  and  their  content! 
well  ventilated  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When 
a  child  is  rickety,  weak  in  the  neck,  inclined  to 
stoop,  or  at  all  crooked,  a  pillow  is  best  dispenssd 
with.    Cotton  sheeto  have  two  advantages  over 
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awn  ones— tlKT  are  more  klNorbMit,  and   feel  ,  ttrtictcd    ba^,    wbicb   may  b*   either  whollj  or 
Is  eeld.     In  evei  of  neknau  ttu  oomfartoble    partiallT  Hied  witb  air  or  water;  tbe  Utter  cHber 


omitnieticm  of  the  pattoit'a  bed, 
adoption  of  mch  meaiu  •*  ihall  enanra  ai  mocn  aa 
paidble  tta  efflcieot  rmtilatjan,  are  nutten  of 
primaiT  import  Hence  becaoae  it  penuita  of  a 
nore  tboroiigh  einoIatioD  of  mit  thin  any  other 
kind,  the  horaefaair  mattree*  call*  eren 
BOatirelj  for  adofitkm  than  in  health, 
be  ^aeed  upon  the  featbo' or  wool  bed,  and  abonld 
it  be  found  too  rough,  or  eaoain^  any  diaeosifort, 
mawtwoUttiketa  may  he  placed  orer  H.  The 
•Uaw  palliaaB  ihonld  at  the  Mme  time  be  re- 
umd.  Both  iheeta  and  piUow-cMea  iboiild  be 
treqotBtlj  cdMUtged,  more  eapedall  j  in  feren.  If 
the  frtbnt  par^iro  vcoy  profnaely,  frcth  ahaet* 
and  ptllow-asea  abMild  be  aopplied  erety  twenty- 
ibor  banrt.  If  aoQed  by  eracnatton  of  any  Idno. 
it  a  nuM  important  that  they  ihoold  be  changed 
It  once,  and  ao  with  the  nightrdreaa.  In  all  ratra 
gf  ernpliTe  and  other  feveri,  and  contagion*  dia- 
oaei,  all  artidea  of  wearing  appaml  (nndereloth- 
■■g,  IB  well  aa  aheeta,  pillow -caaee,  handkerchiefi, 
AcJ  iboold  when  removed  be  plued  io  a  veaael 
ud  eoTfred  with  water,  in  which  aome  niitable 
fiaafeetaut  ■och  aa  carboUo  add  way  be   di>- 


■  to    the 

[On  the  eoDuection  of  bbm  and  nDDtitS  with 
nnf6rtaDdbealth,aeeC0TK»,DAm,FucBiBa, 
Lmv,  SuBP,  T>muTIOV,  Tmmiv,  &c.i  aba 

M,  Ut.  Bed),  pillow*,  cnbion*,  Ac.,  when 
pn^wriy  conatrncted  and  Inflated  with  air,  are 
tItaD,  IiudHod*,  and  healthy  inbetitate*  f or  thoae 
ia  anmnon  nae.  For  thi*  pnrpoaa  the  ^r-proof 
[■rt  ihonld  be  formed  of  leparate  cell*  or  tnbe*. 
vnnged  in  ridge*  (lee  fffr.),  or  in  any  limilar 
Banner  to  admit  of  free  rentitatioD  ;  and  in  the 
cut  of  bod*,  or  of  enahiOTu  for  the  tick,  two  or 
three  fold*  of  flannel,  or  blanket,  or  of  any  Ioom 
pnron*  bbric,  ahonld  be  pUeed  between  them  and 
the  under  *beet  or  the  peraon  of  the  sleeper  or 
patient.  Witboot  tU*  prseantlMi,  tUtoomfort  and 
rnlliiiHii.  eieewive  warmth  and  penpiration. 


ami  eren  bed-aore*,  are  apt  to  (idlow  their  nae  by 
innlidt,  when  badly  conatrncted.  To  obriate 
tiuaa  ot^ectiona  to  artids*  of  thi*  clai*  commonly 
•old,  a  new  mie  baa  been  prodnoed  nnder  the 
aama  of  the  '  IvooK'F*Bl>t.n  bid  '  (Aycfaoum'a 
htaat),  which  i>  thoronghly  appUcable  to  ali 
pnrpuiM  -domeatic,  medie^,  naral,  or  military — 
•od  nperior  to  any  feather,  flock,  or  ipring  bed, 
hoverer  good  or  earafnily  made  up.  Tbti  bed 
flmijt*  of  an  outer  caae  made  of  ordinary  bed- 
tick<Bg  dirided  internally  into  nnmerona  leparate 
ertli,  into  each  of  which  i*  plaoed  a'auitably  con- 


(OohL) 
hot  or  coU  (aee  nyr.  2,  8).  It  ii  incqiaUe  of 
bursting,  and  ia  rery  agresUe  l«  li*  on.  It  ns 
taina  it*  ■hape,  lavea  the  time,  tronble,  and  wear 
and  tear  ordinarily  beatowed  or  produced  by  aer- 
ranU  in  daily  tiieaing  about  one  of  down  or 
featbera,  ii  eaaily  waihed  and  kept  clean,  allow* 
all  the  veatilatioD  eaaential  to  health,  and  ia  ao 
Dortable  that  it  may  be  eaaily  packed  in  *  carpet- 
bag. Id  almoat  an  inatant  it  may  be  conrertad 
into  lU  or  more  separate  life-preierven,  and, 
what    ia    equally  important,  it   will  stand  any 

Bade,  Bprlag.  Inaamerable  forms  of  spring 
bed*  are  in  the  market ;  their  prime  coat  is  not 
very  great  and,  inanauch  aa  they  can  be  easily 
cleaned  and  sare  the  nse  of  mattresses,  they  are 
to  be  recommended. 

Bed,  ITatw.  Water-beds,  cnahlonj,  kc,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  patient*  labouring  under  bed- 
sores, paraljiis,  apinal  alTectioni,  &c,  or  who  are 
tbe  aabjects  of  active  largical  treatment  in  which  - 
eqnable  sapport  for  the  body  or  a  limb  is  abso- 
lutely neoessary.  Their  oonstroction  and  nie  are 
similar  to  those  previously  noticed,  except  that, 
initjad  of  being  inflated  witb  air,  they  are  flUed 
with  water,  either  warm  or  tepid.  For  the  bed- 
ridden, mod  for  long-oontinned  use  generally,  they 
are  mnch  inferior  to  ur-beda.  See  Aib-bu> 
(oioM). 

Bade,  Tlra.    Woven  wire  is  tiow  mnch  need  In 

flace  of  tbe  sacking  or  Utb*  itretcbed  across  the 
fame  of  tbe  bed  to  support  tbe  mattrease*  and 
bedding,  and  recently  mattresie*  comtructed  of 
■pring  wire  have  been  introduced;  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  removed  and  cleaned. 

Bed.  Sy».  Stba'tum,  L.  ;  Stkati,  Ilc.,  Fr.  t 
ScsiCBT,  kc,  Qer.  In  g*otogjf,  a  mineral  layer, 
■cam,  or  stratum,  thick  or  thin. 
Bed.  In  ]u)TtUmlt*rt,  a  amall  plot  of  land, 
inally  raised  a  little  above  the  general  surface, 
.  which  &iwers  or  other  plants  are  raised  or 

^  BZDDIVa,  nr&inClTDUl  Of,  To  be  efl- 
dently  disinfected,  bedding  most  be  taken  to 
piece*  and  anbjected  to  dry  heat.  This  last  oon- 
dition  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  ont  in 
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Urffe  ovenB  or  didnf ecting  chamben.  Any  local 
auuority  may  provide  a  proper  place  and  necee- 
Bary  appliances  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding. 
Any  local  authority  may  direct  the  detention  of 
bedding,  clothing,  ac.»  which  have  been  exposed  to 
infection,  and  may  give  compensation  for  the  same. 

Any  person  giving,  lending,  selling,  transmit- 
ting or  exposing  bedding,  clothing,  rags,  &c., 
which  have  been  exposed  to  infection,  is  liable  to 
a  peoialty  not  exceeding  £5. 

Bedding  or  Litter.  The  following  is  from 
Lieut.-General  Fitzwyffram's  work, '  Horses  and 
Stables ' :  "  One  great  item  in  a  horse's  comfort, 
and  consequently  in  his  aptitade  to  carry  flesh,  is 
a  good  bed.  Every  horse  should  be  bedded  down 
at  mid-day.  As  regards  economy  of  straw,  it  is 
essential  not  to  give  the  horse  a  chance  of  eating 
it.  With  this  view  no  fresh  straw  should  be 
placed  within  his  reach.  The  fresh  straw  should 
be  brought  in  first,  and  put  not  merely  at  the 
bottom,  but  also  in  rear  of  the  stall;  then  the  old 
litter  should  be  brought  in  and  put  at  the  top  and 
in  front.  The  horse  will  not  readily  eat  it,  and 
by  the  following  morning  the  new  straw  will 
have  become  somewhat  tainted,  and  may  then  be 
mixed  and  dried  along  with  the  rest.  Again, 
great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  morning  to 
thoroughly  shake  up  and  cleanse  the  bedding 
from  dung;  and  any  parte  which  may  have  be- 
come rotten  should  be  thrown  out.  Good  straw 
rapidly  deteriorates  if  these  precautions  are  not 
teken.  On  the  other  hand,  careless  servants 
often  throw  away  along  with  the  bad  parte  much 
good  bedding  which  might  be  dried  and  used 
again.  BedSng  should  be  taken  up,  and  turned 
over  at  least  twice  in  each  forenoon,  so  as  to 
expose  every  part  to  the  drying  and  purifying 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  It  is,  however,  a 
mistake  to  expose  it  over  much  to  the  action  of  a 
very  hot  sun,  as  it  makes  it  too  dry  and  brittle." 
See  HoBSE. 

Dried  peat  moss  is  now  largely  used  by  omni- 
bus and  tramway  companies,  and  other  large 
horse-owners.  It  is  much  more  absorbent  than 
Mraw  and  will  last  a  much  longer  time,  and  when 
removed  from  the  stebles  is  far  more  valuable  as 
a  manure  than  the  ordinary  straw  litter,  as  much 
more  of  the  urine  is  absorbed  by  it.  Another 
advantage  which  it  has  over  straw,  and  which  is 
important  in  large  cities,  where  rente  are  high,  is 
the  comparatively  small  space  it  occupies,  being 
compressed  bv  hydraulic  machinery  into  a  very 
smau  bulk ;  further,  horses  will  not  eat  it.  The 
bracken  fern  if  cut  in  early  autumn.  Just  after  it 
has  become  brown,  and  properly  dried  and 
stacked  makes  fairly  good  bedding. 

BX]>^GUAB  (-e-gahr).  Syn,  B^Diovxa,  (or 
-oab),  Fr.  Rose  bedeguars:  'Robin  Red- 
breast's pin-cuahions.'  Mossy  excrescences  often 
found  on  the  common  dog-rose  {Sosa  eanina)  in 
hedges ;  they  are  occasioned  by  the  puncture  of 
ShodUes  rota,  L.  The  bedeguars  when  cut 
across  show  the  cavities  containing  the  larvsB. 

BEE  (be).  8yn,  HiYS-sn,  Hon'by-b.  (hiln'-), 
Dombb'tio  b.  ;  A'piB,  L. ;  Abbillb,  a.  mblli- 

TIQITB,  Ac.,  Fr.;  BiBKB,  HOKIOBIBNB,  &c.,  Oer. 
The  A'j^  mellirtea,  Linn.  (Ph.  L.,  E.,  &  B.}, 
one  of  the  hymenop'tera  best  known  and  most 
usef id  toman. 


BEECH  (beche).  8yn.  Bbbch'-tbxb  ;  FAfauB, 
L,;  H^TBB,  H.  ooioiuv,  Fr.;  BucHB,  Obxbivb 
B.,  Qer.  The  Ft^gut  sj/lvat'iea,  Linn.,  a  mag- 
nificent English  forest-tree,  of  the  Nat.  (mL 
Ambktaoba  (I>C).  Fruit  (bbbgh'-icabt,  b.- 
butb),  used  to  feed  swine>  and,  sometimea,  in 
obstinate  headaches,  and  in  gravel  complainte; 
yields  oil  by  expression ;  inner  bark  occaaionally 
used  in  hectic  fevers.  Wood  (bbboh,  b.-woo]>). 
handsome  and  very  hard,  but  brittle  and  periabablcb 
and  particularly  liable  to  become  worm-eaten; 
ite  durability  is  increased  by  steeping  it,  when 
fresh-hewn,  for  some  time  in  water ;  chiefly  naed 
by  cabinet-makers,  tool-makers,  last-maken, 
coach-builders,  millwrighte,  and  turners;  and, 
sometimes,  by  coopers;  also  burnt  for  charooaL 

Beech  Oil.  Obtained  in  France  from  beech- 
mast,  is  used  for  food  and  for  burning.  The 
refuse,  after  expressing  the  oil,  is  used  as  fuel. 

BEEF  (befe).  Syn,  Chaibb  db  bcbff,  Fr.; 
Riudflbisoh,  &c.,  Ger. ;  Bu'bula,  Ca"bo  bo'tib, 
&c.,  L.  The  flesh  of  bovine  animals,  generally  ; 
but  ordinarily  only  that  of  the  domestic  ox,  cow, 
or  bull. 

Qmal,  Good  beef  is  highly  wholesome  and 
nutritious ;  and  is  well  adapted  to  persons  of  good 
appetite,  or  that  labour  or  take  much  exercise. 
For  the  delicate,  especially  those  suifering  from 
debility,  partial  anemia,  amenorrhcea,  and  similar 
ailmente,  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  every  other 
kind  of  animal  food.  If  cooked  so  as  to  be  left 
full  of  gravy,  it  site  lightly  on  the  stomach,  and 
ite  fat  proves  even  more  digestible  than  that  of 
either  veal  or  mutton. 

Choice,  Ox-BBBF  is  known  by  having  a  fine 
smooth,  open  grain,  a  lively  and  agreeable  red 
colour,  and  a  tender  texture,  with  the  fat  of  a 
pale  whitish-yellow  or  but  slightly  yellow,  and 
the  suet  white  and  hard.  When  fine  and  well 
fed,  the  flesh  is  intergrained  or  marbled  with  fat. 
— Cow-BBBF  has  a  closer  gprain  than  ox-beef,  and 
the  lean  is  of  a  deeper  red. — Buxl-bbbb  is  closer 
still,  the  fat  dark,  hard,  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a 
deep  coarse  red,  and  it  has  a  strong  smell  and 
flavour. — Hbibbb-bbbt  resembles  ox-beef,  ex- 
cept in  being  smaller,  often  an  advantage;  but 
it  lacks  the  rich  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
oxen. 

JoinU,  Manaffem.,  S^e,  Beef  is  cxtbbd,  baltb]>, 
and  DBB88BD,  in  all  the  ways  common  to  the  other 
meate ;  the  only  care  necessary  being  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  appropriate  joint  or  pairt.  The  ribe, 
sirloin,  rump,  and  veiny  piece  are  the  proper  jointe 
for  BOABTIVG  or  BAKIKO.  The  buttock  or  round, 
edge-bone,  second  round  or  mouse-buttock,  brisket^ 
flank,  shoulder  or  leg-of-mutton  piece,  and  the 
dod,  those  generally  boilbd,  btbwbd,  or  bautbd. 
The  choicest  btbaxb  are  those  cut  from  the  middle 
of  the  rump ;  the  next  best  from  the  veiny  piece, 
or  from  the  chuck  rib.  In  summer,  excellent 
ones  may  also  be  cut  from  the  shoulder.  Steaks  cat 
from  the  sirloin  (porter-house  steak)  are  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  tender.  The  neck  may  be 
either  stewed  or  boiled,  and  is  much  used  to 
make  soup  and  gravy.  In  the  country,  the  round* 
when  fine,  and  well  hung,  is  also  often  roasted  or 
baked. 

According  to  Hiss  Acton,  <*the  flntet  part  of 
the  sirloin  is  the  chump-end,  which  contains  the 


larger  portion  of  Uie  ftUet;  of  tlieribe,  the  middle 

-       »t 


Beef  t>  in  «eMon  during  the  whole  year,  hat  ii 
finest — when  it  is  moat  relished — during  the 
~  winter  months^  when,  owing  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  it  may  be  '  hong '  a  long  time,  and  thns 
increased  in  tendemeis  and  flavovir.  See  Ox,  Bak- 
ma,  BoiLnre,  BaaxHCU,  BoiiTDie,  Saltivo, 
TXA,  Ac  (also  helow). 

Beef,  llamada'.  8gm,  Bduv  k  la  xopi.  Ft. 
The  true  *  beef  ^  la  mode '  is  made  as  follows ; 
and  IS  not  a  mere  kind  of  rich  stew,  such  as  ii 
daily  sold  under  that  name  in  the  '  cook-shops '  of 
LoDdon: 

1.  (JC  Alexia  Sogfer,)  Romp,  sirloin,  or  rib 
of  beef  (about)  12  2&#. ;  lard  it  through  with  10 
or  12  hmg  pieces  of  fat  bacon;  put  it  into  an 
eartlien  pan  with  calTs  foot,  4  onions,  2  carrots 
(sliced),  a  bunch  of  parsley,  2  bay  leares,  2  sprigs 
of  tilyme,  2  dores,  i  teaspoonfnf  of  pepper,  1  do. 
of  siJt,  4  wine-glassfuls  of  sherry,  4  do.  of  water, 
audi  A.  of  streaky  bacon  (cot  into  small  squares); 
plaee  on  the  cover,  make  it  air-tight  round  the 
edges  with  a  little  flour-paste,  and  expose  it 
in  a  moderate  oren  for  about  4  bourn.  Dish  up 
with  the  T^etables  and  bacon  placed  tastefully 
round  it,  the  gravy  (skimmed)  bdnsr  pooled  over 
aU.  Or  it  may  be  eaten  cold,  in  which  case  the 
pan  should  not  be  opened  untU  the  whole  has 
tfaorooghly  cooled. 

8.  (Mn  ItmmdeU.)  Bump  of  beef  (or  any  part 
of  the  beef  which  wiU  stew  well),  8  or  4  Ihs.  /  trim 
it»  and  cut  off  the  fat ;  add  several  sorts  (acc(»tUng 
to  taste),  of  sweet  herbs  chopped  very  fine,  a  little 
abalot,  and  a  great  deal  of  spice  (cayenne,  white 
pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  and  mace;  or  mixed 
spices),  and  put  them,  with  vinegar,  into  a  saucer 
tihat  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic ;  add  fat  bacon 
cot  into  long  strips ;  lard  the  beef  regularly  on 
both  ndes,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  herbs  and 
spices;  next  flour  it,  and  add  a  small  piece  of 
batter,  and  1  pint  of  water ;  bake  it  in  an  oven 
until  thoroughly '  done,'  then  strain  the  gravy, 
and  serve  it  up  with  pickles  on  the  top.  Excellent 
either  hot  or  cold. 

06s.  Miss  Acton— «  high  authority  in  these 
matters-— tells  us  that  7  or  8  Ibt.  of  beef,  thus 
treated,  takes  4  to  6  hours  to  dress  it  properly ; 
and  that  if  a  stew-pan  he  used,  it  should  be  as 
nearly  the  siae  of  the  meat  as  possible,  the  whole 
being  allowed  to  simmer  very  gently,  and  the 
meat  turned  when  half  done.  Slw  alsostates  that 
"veal  dressed  In  this  w^  is  even  better  than 
beef,"  but  it  takes  less  time  in  cooking, 

BMi,  Collared.  JPrep.  1.  ( Jfws  Aetan.)  The 
piece  of  beef  is  rubbed  with  a  little  coarse  sugar, 
and  set  aside  for  two  or  three  days;  it  is  then 
slightly  salted  (about  1  os.  of  salt,  containing  a 
littie  mltpetre,  to  each  Ih.  of  meat) ;  and  allowed 
to  rest  8  to  10  days ;  the  bones  and  tougher  skin 
are  next  removed,  and  the  under  side  is  sprinkled 
thickly  with  parsley  and  other  savoury  herbs 
(shred  small),  after  which  it  is  very  tightly 
roUed  up,  secured  with  a  cloth,  and  bound  as 
closely  as  possible  with  broad  tape.  ▲  piece  of 
8  ffts.  will  require  about  fire  hours'  gentle  boiling,' 
and  should  be  placed,  in  the  same  state,  whilst 
still  hot,  under  a  heavy  weight,  or  in  a  press,  for 
a  few  honrs.    The  ribs,  or  (better)  the  thinnest 


part  of  the  flank,  is  generally  selected.  The  last 
should  be  '  hung'  in  a  damp  place  for  a  day  or 
two  before  curing  it. 

2.  (Mrt  BundeU)  From  stewed  shin  of  beef 
and  ox-tail,  re-stewed  with  a  glassful  each  of 
wine  and  ketchup  and  some  of  the  old  broth,  and 
then  poured  into  moulds.  Sweet  herbs,  sliced 
egg»t  and  pickles  may  be  added  at  will. 

Beef,  Duteh,  Hung  Beet  The  round,  rump, 
veiny  pieoe,  or  thick  flank,  cored,  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  with  dry  salt  to  which  a  little  salt* 
petre  and  some  sugar  and  black  pepper  has  been 
added;  and  afterwards  'hung'  for  use.  It  eats 
well  if  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots.  If 
to  be  grated  ot  sbred,  as  Dutch,  and  eaten  as  a 
relish  on  bread  and  butter,  then  cut  a  lean  bit, 
boil  it  till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it 
under  a  press.  When  cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  hang  it  in  a  very  dry  place.  It  will 
then  keep  two  or  three  months. 

Beef,  Potfed.    See  PonsD  Mbatc,  Ac. 

Beef,  Bpieed  (spist).  Salted  beef  when  spices 
(usually  black  pepper  and  allspice)  have  been 
added  to  the  salt,  Ac.,  used  in  curing  it.  See 
Bebw,  Collabbb  {above). 

Beef  Tea.  The  object  of  beef  tea  is  to  provide 
a  patient,  unable  to  take  solid  food,  with  some- 
thing that  shall  be  at  the  same  time  nutritive 
and  stimulant;  and  in  prop9rl^  made  'beef  tea' 
these  qualities  are  united,  though  the  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  more  important.  The  popular  idea 
as  to  making  beef  tM  is  to  prepare  a  stiff  and 
more  or  less  savoury  Jelly  from  the  bone,  tendon, 
and  small  portion  A  meat  to  be  found  on  a 
'  shin  of  beef.'  Such  a  jelly,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
almost  entirely  of  gelatine,  though  more  pleasant 
to  the  taste*  is  htrdlv  more  nutritive  or  stimu- 
lating than  if  it  had  been  prepared  from  the 
proper  quantity  of  glue;  for  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  gelatine  is  not  a  food.  In 
the  healthy  stomach  the  residue,  after  digestion 
of  a  piece  of  lean  meat,  is  exceedingly  smaU;  but, 
inasmuch  as  invalids  are  often  incapable  of  taking 
meat,  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  so  much  of  it 
as  can  by  ordinary  means  be  obtained  in  solution. 
Practically  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  nu- 
tritive matter  of  meat  can  be  obtained  as  beef 
tea,  however  well  prepared;  but  the  so-called 
extractives,  which  have  a  very  important  though 
little  understood  stimulating  action,  can  be  to  a 
luige  extent  removed  from  meat  by  boiling  and 
obtained  in  solution.  Further,  some  of  the  albn* 
monoids  of  meat  are  soluble  in  water  containing  a 
trace  of  salt ;  so  that  by  proper  use  of  the  salt 
required  for  seasoning,  which  is  amply  suflldent 
for  the  purpose,  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
extract  can  be  largely  increased.  At  a  boiling 
temperature  these  albumenoids  ore  almost  aU 
coagulated,  so  that  it  is  desirable  not  to  heat 
beef  tea,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  to  boiling> 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  loss  of  nutritive  quality. 
Bearing  these  three  facts  in  mind,  vis.  (1)  that 
gelatine  is  not  a  food ;  (2)  that  beef  tea  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  valuable  for  the  '  extractives '  it 
contains,  and  is  more  stimulating  than  nourishing ; 
and  (3)  that  the  albumenoids  of  meat,  i.e.  the 
nutritive  portion,  are  to  some  extent  soluble  in 
weak  solutions  of  common  salt,  the  following 
process  for  making  beef  tea  will  explain  itself. 
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Take  1  lb.  of  ihe  very  beit  steak— without  fat, 
bone,  or  gristle ;  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces  the 
size  of  horse-beans  on  a  dish ;  wash  all  the  juice 
which  runs  out  into  a  basin,  aJong  with  the  shred 
meat;  now  add  sufficient  salt  to  flavour  1  pint; 
add  i  pint  more  water  and  allow  to  stand  an  hour 
or  two,  stirring  occasionally;  then  heat  gradually 
in  a  slow  oven,  or  set  the  basin  in  a  saucepan 
partly  filled  with  water  near  the  fire,  not  on  U; 
and  allow  it  to  heat  gradually  for  some  time, 
continuing  the  process  until  the  original  1^  pints 
of  water  is  reduced  to  about  1  pint.  Pour 
off  the  extract  into  a  basin  and  aUow  it  to 
cool,  so  that  the  fat  can  be  entirely  removed. 
When  required  for  use,  warm  just  so  much  as  the 
patient  requires,  and  no  more.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  beef  extract  so  prepared  is  about 
the  most  perfect  cultivating  medium  for  bacteria 
known;  tiie  greatest  care  should  therefore  be 
taken  to  prevent  its  decomposing,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  best  to  make  only  small  quantities  at 
a  time. 

A  very  nourishing  but  somewhat  disgusting 
beef  tea  can  be  prepared  by  shredding  meat  very 
finely  into  water  containing  a  little  stdt,  idlowing 
it  to  stand  awhile,  and  straining  ofP  the  liquor, 
which  is  then  ready  for  use.    See  also  under 

BBEE(bere).  Syn.  BiisE,  Fr.;  Bnre,  D., 
Qer.;  Bib&a,  Ital.;  Cbstssa,  Sp.;  Cbsbyisia 
(•vlah^K)  {PUnff);^iswiL  AiroLiOAimc,  L. ;  Woq, 
Qr.;  Bbbkb,  Sax.;  Bib,  W.  An  aqueous  in- 
fusion of  malted  grain,  which,  after  having  been 
boiled  with  hops,  has  undergone  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation; malt  liquor.  The  word  beeb  is  now  the 
common  generic  term  for  all  fermented  malt 
liquors,  and,  indeed,  for  all  such  beverages  as 
have  been  prepared  by  the  process  of  brewing  as 
described  hereafter.  Whenever  the  term  is  used 
in  a  special  sense ;  it  is  with  a  descriptive  prefix 
as,  for  example,  spruce-beer,  ginger-beer,  4c. 

HUtory.  Ale,  wines,  and  fermented  liquids  of 
a  similar  nature  have  been  used  as  beverages  since 
so  remote  a  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  tiieir 
ori^n.  Probably  the  first  mention  of  the  art  of 
brewing  is  made  bv  Herodotus,  who  ascribed  its 
origin  to  Osiris  (1960  B.O.),  and  who  notices 
zythum  (Iv9oq)  or  fermented  barley  wine.  Though 
a  certain  amount  of  doubt  may  attach  to  this 
statement,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  malt  liquor 
was  employed  as  a  beverage  many  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  b  unmistakably  referred  to  by 
.£schylus  (470  B.O.).  Sophodes  (420  B.O.), 
Xenophon  (401  B.O.),  Theophrastus  (800  B.c),  and 
other  ancient  writers.  Of  ancient  beers,  that 
made  at  Pelusium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and 
known  as  the  Pelusian  Pbtation,  was  most 
celebrated  for  its  excellency.  Beer  was  used  by 
the  Qauls  and  Scandinavians  at  all  their  festive 
meetings,  and  was  early  known  in  our  own 
country,  the  art  of  its  preparation  having  been 
most  probably  obtained  from  the  Saxons. 
In  the  I3th  century  ale  was  drunk  generally  in 
England,  and  in  1492  we  find  that  a  licence  was 
granted  to  a  Greenwich  brewer  to  export  60  tons 
of  that  'ale  called  'beere;'  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  apparently  being  that  the  latter 
was  flavoured  with  wormwood  or  other  bitters, 
whereas  ale  was  not.    Hops,  which  in  the  11th 


century  had  been  found  by  the  Germans  to 
possess  valuable  flavouring  and  preservative  quali- 
ties, were  not  introduced  into  England  until  AJ>. 
1624,  and  the  origin  of  beer,  properly  so  caUed* 
may  be  fixed  at  this  date.  By  statute  of  James 
I. '  b«re'  was  taxed,  and  the  price  of  "  one  quart 
of  the  best  thereof"  fixed  at  one  penny  (aji. 
1610). 

Var.  The  numerous  varieties  of  malt  liquors 
met  with  in  commerce  may  be  classified  broadly 
as  follows : 

1.  Pale  AUe.  Manufactuied  from  very  pals, 
light-dried  malt  and  the  choicest  hops. 

2.  Bitter  AUt,  In  these  the  attenuation  is 
carried  to  a  considerable  extent ;  that  is,  they  are 
very  alcoholic,  and  are  in  addition  highly  hopped. 

8.  Mild  Alee,  In  beers  of  this  dass  there  is 
less  attenuation,  so  that  there  is  less  alocdiol  and 
more  malt  extract,  together  with  a  smsUor  quan- 
tity of  hops. 

4.  Porter.  About  the  same  attenuation  as 
mild  ales,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  being 
artificially  coloured  by  the  use  of  roasted  maJtt, 
and  in  containing  less  hop  extract,  tha  roasted 
malt  imparting  to  it  a  characteristic  flavour. 

6.  Stont.  This  beer  has  a  higher  original 
gravity  tiban  porter,  and  is  even  less  attenuated. 
Less  hop  is  also  used,  the  caramelised  substancsa 
of  the  roctfted  malt  acting  as  preservatives. 

6.  Lager.  This  beer,  produced  prinoipally  In 
Germany,  has  a  comparatively  low  original  gravity, 
and  less  attenuation  than  an  English  beer  of  the 
same  gravity.  It  is  rich  in  dextrin  and  cai1x>nic 
add,  and,  owing  to  the  smaller  quantity  of  hops 
used,  contains  less  of  their  narcotic  principles. 

The  six  classes  of  malt  liquors  referred  to  above 
are  practically  subdivided  into  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  varieties.  Every  county,  every  town,  and 
almost  every  brewer  is  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  different  flavoured  beer,  readilj 
recognised  by  those  accustomed  to  its  use.  Just 
as  indefinite  as  the  number  of  varieties  above  re- 
ferred to  are  the  causes  of  such  varieties ;  slight 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  water,  malt,  hcos, 
&c.,  used,  and  in  the  mode  of  carrying  out  tiie 
various  operations,  being  quite  sufficient  to  affect 
the  flavour  of  a  brewing.  The  greater  difl'erenoea 
produced  by  the  alteration  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  malt,  water,  ftc.,  will  be  discussed  in 
another  section. 

Comp.  The  differences  noticed  in  the  variooa 
been  are  due  rather  to  the  varying  quantities  of 
certain  common  constituents  than  to  varia- 
tions in  the  constituents  themselves.  Water, 
alcohol,  maltose,  dextrin,  albumenold  substsnoes, 
carbonic  acid,  lactic  add,  succinic  add,  acetic 
add,  hop  extract,  and  small  quantities  of  mineral 
matter  are  substances  common  to  all  beers ;  whilst 
malic  acid  and  various  complex  organic  bodies  are 
usually  present  in  smaller  quantities. 

The  alcohol  and  sucdnic  add  are  formed  dur- 
ing the  fermentation  of  the  wort  from  the  maltose 
contained  therdn,  whilst  the  acetic  add  is  the 
product  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  ^cohol. 

The  mineral  matter,  which  varies  from  about 
0*1%  to  0-4% ,  is  derived  partly  from  the  water 
used,  partly  from  the  malt,  and  partly  from  the 
hops. 
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Hie  f  oUowing  is  the  avenge  compodtion  of  the 

■ill  of  beer: 

Potaah    . 

■        • 

38-35 

Soda 

•        • 

7-68 

Lime 

•        • 

2-45 

Magneiia 

•        •        < 

3-78 

Snlphnric  acid 

1-36 

Chlorine. 

a                 •                 < 

2-75 

Fhoephoric 

add 

33-76 

Silica 

•        • 

9-87 

lOCHX) 

In  Bagliah  been  the  percentage  of  malt  extract 
is  gicateit  in  mild  ales  and  least  in  bitter  ales, 
nt^st  the  opposite  is  the  esse  with  the  hop  ex- 
tvtct.  Hie  amoant  of  earbonxc  aeid  varies  from 
*1%  to  *&%>  being  osoallj  greater  in  German 
hitr  than  in  SngUsh  beers.  The  total  solid 
matter  and  the  aleohol  vaiy,  of  ooiirw,  consider- 


ably, according  to  the  original  gravity  and  to  the 
amount  of  attenuation  tliat  the  beer  has  under- 
gone. In  English  hem  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
varies  from  about  4%  to  about  8% ,  and  the  total 
solid  matter  from  about  3%  to  13% .  The  per- 
centage of  albumenoid  bodies,  calculated  from  the 
total  nitrogen,  averages  about  0*5%,  and  by  the 
moist  combustion  proceSi  with  boiling  alkaline 
permanganate,  from  about  0*15%  to  0-^ .  With 
Engliih  ales  Dr  Oraham  adopts  the  factor  K)!  of 
albumenoids,  as  given  by  the  moiit  combustion 
process,  for  every  1  lb.  per  barrel  of  original 
gravi^.  Thus  a  20-lb.  original  gravi^  beer 
(1056r  sp.  ffT.)  should  not  yield  more  than 
-01 X  20  »  0-2%  albumenoids. 

The  following  analyses  of  various  beers  by  Dr 
Chas.  Graham,  taken  from  his  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  in  1881,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  representative  of  the  oompositioB  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  beer  t 


BunoN. 

80XSXSST. 

ScoTca. 

DUBLIB 

Obbmab. 

IB  IBB. 

OUVfttiLU 

BtOITT. 

— 

1 

UM. 

Bitter. 

$jun. 

Mild. 
1*50 

Bitter. 
0-87 

xzx. 

VienBB. 

PilMB. 

Maltose 

2-13 

1-620 

1-363 

5-850 

1*643 

0-690 

Dextrin    ••••••. 

3-64 

2-601 

1-963 

1-86 

1-45 

2-090 

2-736 

2-650 

Albiunflnflids(Vank]yaised) 

0-26 

0-156 

0-705 

0-35 

0-30 

0-430 

0-365 

0*200 

'  Lactic  and  snocinie  acids    .1 

0-18 

0-171 

0*630 

0-14 

0-10 

0*262 

0-126 

0-090 

Colouring  matter,  hop   ex- 

0*53 

0^76 

0-885 

0*23 

0-48 

1-400 

1121 

0-590 

tract,  ash,  Ac.  (by  differ 

emoe) 

Total  solids 

6-74 

5-424 

5-496 

4-08 

3-20 

9-522 

5*991 

4*220 

Acetic  add 

0K)1 

0-015 

0-225 

0-03 

0-02 

0-036 

0*024 

0*020 

Alcohol  by  weight     •    .    . 

6-78 

5-440 

8-570 

4*62 

5-50 

6-780 

4-690 

3-290 

Water  by  difference  .    . 

86*47 

88-121 

85-709 

91-27 
lOOKX) 

91*28 

83-662 

89*295 

92-470 

100*00 

100-000 

100-000 

100-00 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 

Original  gravity    .    .    .    . 
• 

1080* 

1064*^ 

1085" 

1053** 

1067° 

1089** 

1058-6** 

1040*3** 

Bafio  of  maltose  to  dextrin . 

'IT 

tV 

l\g 

-It 

-h 

o%» 

1^ 

-A- 

The  tottX  amount  of  free  acid  (lactic,  acetic, 
soecinic,  &c.)  varies  from  0-1%  to  03%  and  in- 
cieasee  with  age,  tiie  mm^e  of  Somersetshire  ale, 
3  years  old  (see  above  table),  containing  '85% 
total  free  adde. 

AiulUnOiom.  From  1816  to  1862  nothing 
was  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer 
bot  malt  and  hops,  and  the  Act  56  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  56,  imposss  a  penalty  of  £200  on  any '  brewer, 
dealer,  or  retailer  of  beer'  who  'shall  recdve  or 
have  in  his  possession,  or  use,  or  mix  with,  or  put 
into  any  worts  or  beer  any  molasses,  honey,  liquor- 
ice, vitriol,  quassia,  cooculus  indicus,  grains  of 
pnTadif^y,  Guinea  pepper,  or  opium,  or  any  extract 
or  preparation  of  tnese  substances,  for,  or  as  a 
snbatitnte  for,  malt  or  hops.'  With  the  abolition 
of  the  hop  duty  in  1862  that  part  of  the  above 
Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  substitutes  for  hope 
was  repealed  {An^  25  Vie.>  cap.  22,  s.  20).  In 
1847  an  Act  (10  Vic,  c.  5)  was  passed  sUowing 
brewen  to  use  sugar  under  certain  restrictions, 
^d  in  1874  the  uie  of  any  laccharine  material 


was  permitted.  The  '  Beer  Act '  of  1880,  finally, 
giyes  to  brewers  almost  perfect  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  brewing  materials.  The  '  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Act'  of  1875,  with  its  amendment  of 
1879,  is  the  Act  under  which  adulteration  of 
beer  by  the  brewer  would  ^now  come.  As  the 
law  now  stsnds,  a  brewer  may  use  hop-substitutes^ 
sugar,  syrups,  and  malt-substitutes  (raw  grain, 
&c.),  provided  the  above  are  not  injurious  to 
health.  The  use  of  any  harmless  bitter  (s.^. 
quassia  and  gentian)  is  perfectly  legal,  but  the 
employment  of  such  poisonous  bitter  substsnces 
as  picric  acid  and  picrotoxin  is  strongly  to  be 
condemned.  The  adulteration  of  beer  with  sub- 
stances ii^urious  to  health  is,  happily,  at  the 
present  day  a  matter  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Cocculus  indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  capsicum, 
opium,  and  tobacco  aro  amongst  the  bodies  tibat 
have  been  used  by  dishonest  and  disreputable 
dealers  to  give  pungency  and  intoxicating  pro- 
perties to  a  wesjc  beer,  and  so  disguise  its  bed 
quality.    The  method  of  detecting  picric  acid  i» 
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given  in  a  subeeqnent  section.  Salicylic  acid, 
which  is  occasionally  used  as  a  preservative,  can- 
not be  looked  npon  as  a  sophistication,  since,  in 
the  small  quantities  in  which  it  is  employed,  it  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  iigurious  to  health.  The 
dilution  of  beer  with  water  and  the  addition  of 
sugar  hjr  the  publican  are  offences  punishable 
by  the  Excise  authorities.  The  presence  in  beer 
of  a  largfe  quantity  of  common  salt  must  be 
regarded  as  an  adulteration,  for  the  properties  of 
the  beer  containing  it  are  not  those  expected  by 
the  purchaser — that  is  to  say,  it  creates  instead  of 
quenching  thirst.  Anything  above  50  gr.  per 
galL  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

jESvamifktiion,  Te»U,  ^c,  A  complete  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  beer  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  and  can  only  be  accurately  effected  by 
an  experienced  chemist.  The  foUowmg  processes, 
however,  may  be  made  use  of  to  determine  the 
alcohol,  total  solid  matter,  ash,  &c,  and  to  detect 
ii^urious  adulterations  such  as  picric  acid,  picro- 
tozin^  and  narcotics. 

1.  DeUrmination  of  Alcohol,  The  amount  of 
alcohol  in  a  sample  of  beer  is  most  accurately 
determined  .as  follows : 

Moderately  *toss'  a  quantity  of  the  beer  in 
order  to  expel  carbonic  add,  and  measure  out 
carefully  200  c.c  at  60°  F.  (^IS-B"  C).  Care- 
fully neutralise  any  free  add  with  sodium  carbonate. 
Transfer  this  to  a  flask  capable  of  holding  about 
600  cc,  and  connected  with  a  condenser  through 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  passing.  Rinse  out 
the  measuring-flask  with  distilled  water  several 
timee,  taking  care  that  not  more  than  100  cc.  are 
used  in  all  for  this  purpose,  and  add  the  rinsings 
to  the  beer  in  the  distillation-flask.  This  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  distillate  (alcohol  and 
water)  is  caught  in  the  flask  in  whidi  the  beer 
was  measured.  When  about  180  o.c.  have  been  dis- 
tilled over,  the  lamp  is  removed  and  the  distillate, 
brought  to  a  temperature  of  15*5**  C,  is  made  up 
to  the  200  c.a  mark  with  distilled  water.  The 
spedflo  gravity  of  this  solution  is  then  taken  very 
carefully  by  means  of  a  spedflc  gravity  bottie, 
and  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  found  from  this 
nnmber  by  referring  to  a  table  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  Thus,  a  sample  of  beer  giving  a 
distillate  having  a  speciflc  gravity  of  990*9  (water 
•■1000)  will  be  found  on  refemng  to  a  table  to 
contain  6*81%  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight. 
Tables  giving  percentages  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
proof-spirit  corresponding  to  various  speciflc 
gravities  have  been  published  by  Dr  Stevenson 
and  Mr  O.  Hehner. 

-  2.  Origimal  C^raoify,  The  original  gravity  of 
a  beer  is  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wort  from  which  the 
beer  was  prepared,  prior  to  fermentation.  During 
the  fermentation  process  a  part  of  the  saccharine 
matter  contained  in  the  wort  is  decomposed  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  add  gas,  the  former  bdng 
found  in  the  beer,  the  latter  escaping  into  the 
air;  hence  it  is  evident  that  in  the  beer  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of  unfermented  [matter,  together 
with  a  quanti<7  of  alcohol  corresponding  to  that 
part  of  the  sugar  material  which  has  undergone 
oecompoeition.  In  other  words,  if  the  number  of 
degrees  of  gravity  lost  during  the  fermentation 
process,  corresponding  to  a  given  quantity  of 
alcohol  be  known,  and  if  this  number  be  added  to 


the  sp.  gr.  of  the  residual  unfermented  matter, 
the  sp.  gr.  of  the  wort  or  the  '  original  gravity ' 
of  the  beer  will  be  obtained.  Careful  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  object. of  showing 
the  loss  of  degrees  of  gravity  corresponding  to 
various  percentages  of  alcdiol,  and  the  resolts 
have  been  stated  in  tabulated  form  for  aae 
in  determinations  of  original  gravities  by  the 
following  method,  known  as  the  '  Distillatioa 
method.' 

The  first  part  of  the  process  resolyes  itself  into 
a  determination  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  tlie 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  section.  Tha 
residue  in  this  distillation-flaSk  (matter  that  has 
not  undergone  fermentation)  is  then  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  and  made  up  to  200  cc.  at  16*5'*  C. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  then  taken  as  in  the  case  of  the 
alcoholic  distillate.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the  distUlate 
(which  must  necessarily  be  less  than  1000)  is 
subtracted,  from  1000,  giving  a  number  termed 
the  'spirit  indication.'  On  referring  to  a  table 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  the  number  of  de* 
grees  of  gravity  lost  during  the  fermentation 
process  corresponding  to  the  'spirit  indicatioii' 
found  is  obtained.  This  number  added  to  the 
sp.  gr.  of  the  residue  gives  the  original  gravity 
of  &e  beer.  In  the  table  here  nSerred  to  an 
allowance  is  already  made  for  the.  fonnation 
of  0*1%  acetic  add.  from  the  alcohol — an 
amount  larger  than  is  ever  found  in  sound  ale, — 
and  only  in  the  case  of  a  sour  beer  need  any 
correction  be  applied.  A  set  of  tables,  pnblidied 
b^  Messrs  Townson  and  Mercer,  will  be  foond  to 
give  all  the  numbers  required  in  determining  the 
alcohol  and  the  original  gpravi^  by  the  methods 
here  described. 

Example, — ^A  sample'  oi  bjser'was  distilled  in 
the  manner  described  above : 

Spedflc  gravity  (water  -  1000)  of  the  distil- 
late 990*2^ 

1000-990-2  -  9*8  '  spurit  indication.' 

On  referring  to  a  table  it  will  be  seen  that  9*8 
'  spirit  indication '  corresponds  to  48*2  degrees  of 
gravity  lost  during  fermentation. 

Spedflc  gravity  of  reddue .    .    1014*8^ 
Add,  degrees  of  gravity  lost  .        48*2° 

Original  gravity  of  beer  .  •  1057*6° 
8.  Total  Solid  Matter.    10  cc.  of  the  beer  art 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  or 
glass  dish,  and  the  residue  dried  on  the  water- 
bath  to  a  constant  weight 

4.  Mineral  Matter,  The  above  residne,  after 
weighing,  is,  if  in  a  platinum  dish^  ignited  to  a 
white  ash  at  the  lowest  posdble  heat  and  weighed. 
The  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  evaporating 
100  cc  of  the  beer  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish, 
and  charring  the  residue ;  if  burnt  to  a  white  aah 
some  of  the  sodic  chloride  would  volatilise.  The 
charred  residue  is  then  boiled  several  times  with 
distilled  water,  and  flltered  off.  A  drop  of  nitric 
acid  is  added  to  the  clear  flltrate,  and  tiie  dilorine 
precipitated  by  addition  of  silver  nitrate  solution. 
The  precipitated  silver  chloride  is  flltered  off, 
thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  after  igni- 
tion. Each  grain  of  this  precipitate  is  eqnal  to 
0*4  gr.  of  common  salt. 

6.  jpierie  Aeid.  A  quantity  of  the  beer  is 
agitated  in  a  separating-f  unnel  with    half   its 
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voliime  of  pore  unyHc  alcohol.  Hie  «looholie 
kyer  is  wepKnted,  sad  on  erapoimtiztg  in  a  inuUl 
pore^ain  duh,  the  picrie  add,  if  praient,  will  be 
left  behind.  A  little  dii^Ued  water  it  added, 
and  flien  some  oonoentnted  solntkm  of  potaasic 
cyaoideu  On  warming  a  Uood-red  colonr  will 
^ipear,  owing  to  the  formation  of  potassinm  iso- 
puiyurate.  Picric  add  may  also  be  detected  by 
boiling  some  nnbleacbed  sheep's  wool  in  the 
addilied  beer  for  some  minutes.  If  picric  acid 
be  present^  the  wool  will  be  found  on  washing  to 
hare  aieqaired  a  yeBow  colour. 

6L  IVsrofeomi.  This  substance,  the  poisonous 
prindple  of  the  iruit  of  MUnupermmm  eooctdiu, 
can  be  detected  by  the  following  process,  due  to 


A  qoaatity  of  the  beer  is  treated  with  excess  of 
ksd  acetate  solution,  and  the  resulting  predpi- 
trte  filtered  off.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
into  the  filtrate  to  remore  excess  of  lead,  and  the 
lead  sulphide  separated.  The  concentrated  filtrate 
is  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  which  absorbs  the 
pierotoxin.  The  charcoal  is  iUtered  off,  washed, 
diied  at  lOCf  C,  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  which, 
on  erapoiating  and  cooling,  depodts  silky  needles 
of  pierotoxin.  The  crysUls  may  be  dissolved  in 
dUBte  caustic  potash  and  warmed  with  a  solution 
of  copper  and  potssdum  tartrate,  when  a  red  pre* 
dpitate  of  copper  suboxide  is  obtained. 

7.  JToreo^Msr.  The  following  process  may  be 
adopted  for  the  extraction  of  narcotic  substances 
firam  the  beer,  their  further  identification  being 
effected  by  subsequent  tests  for  the  alkaldds,  Ac. 
Half  a  gallon  of  the  beer  under  examination  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath ;  the  red- 
due  is  boiled  in  a  dosed  ressel  with  10  or  12  fi. 
01.  of  rectified  spirit  for  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes,  the  mistnre  bdng  occasionally  stirred. 
Hie  alo(^H>l  Bcdntion  is  then  filtered,  treated  with 
suficient  acetate  of  lead  to  predpitate  colouring 
matter,  and  again  filtered ;  tiie  filtrate  is  treated 
with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  add,  again 
filtered,  and  eraporated  to  dryness.  It  may  tiien 
be  tested  with  any  of  the  usual  alkaloid  reagents, 
dtiier  in  the  solid  state  or  m  aqueous  solution. 

8.  SaUeffUe  Acid.  This  substance  may  be 
easily  detected  by  agitating  the  beer,  previously 
addified  with  hydrochloric  add,  in  a  separating 
funnel  with  about  half  ite  rolume  of  ether.  The 
ethereal  layer,  which  rises  to  the  top,  is  separated 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  ii  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  ferric  chloride  are  added,  when,  if  salicylic 
acid  be  present,  an  intense  violet  colouration  will 
result. 

%*  Beddes  malt  Uquor,  or  bisb  properly  so 
called,  a  somewhat  similar  beverage,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  may  be  prepared  mm  any  vege- 
table substance  rich  in  starch  and  sugar,  as 
noticed  in  our  article  on  Bbbwdtg*  Certain 
summer  beverages  also  pass  under  the  name;  but 
in  both  the  cases  referred  to,  the  name  of  the 
ehancteristic  ingredient,  or  that  of  the  vegeteble 
employed,  is  always  conjoined;  as  in  pea-shell 
beer,  poteto  beer,  ginger  beer,  &c.  Examples  of 
some  of  these  are  g^ven  below. 

Beer,  Gin'ger.  Bjfn,  Cvaxra,'ik  (-vlzh'-^ 
znroiB'sBn,  C.  EnraiBKBA'TA*,  C.  ovm  zhtoib  • 
(-jlr-e),  L.    Pr^,   1,  Lump  sugar,  llh.f 


gfood  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  (well  braised), 
1  OM,  /  cream  of  tsrtar,  |  os,  (or  tartaric  add,  | 
ox,) ;  2  or  8  lemons  (sliced) ;  boiling  water,  1  gidl. 
Macerate,  with  frequent  stirring,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  until  barely  lukewarm,  then  add  of  yeast, 
li  or  2  ox.  (about  2-3rds  of  a  wineglassful),  and 
keep  it  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  to  exdte  a 
brisk  f ermentetion ;  the  next  day  rack  or  decant 
the  liquor,  and  strain  it  through  a  jelly-bag  or 
flannel;  allow  it  to  work  iot  another  day  or  two, 
according  to  the  weather;  then  skim  it,  again 
decant  or  strain,  and  put  it  into  bottles,  the  corks 
of  which  should  be  '  wired '  down. 

2.  Qood  white  sugar,  18  to  24  26#.;  lemon- 
juice  or  lime-juice,  1  quart;  finest  Narbonne 
honey,  1  or  2  Ih*,:  bruised  Jamaica  ginger,  1| 
IbM.  f  pure  soft  water  (that  has  been  boiled,  and 
then  allowed  to  settle),  q.  s.  Boil  the  ginger  in 
8  galls,  of  the  water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
the  sugttf,  the  juice,  and  the  honey,  with  suffident 
water  (see  ahw0)  to  make  the  whole  measure  18i 
galls.,  and  strain  the  mixture  as  before.  When 
the  liquor  has  become  almost  cold,  add  the  white 
of  1  egg,  and  i  fi.  om,  of  essence  of  lemon,  and 
strongly  agitote  the  cask  or  vessel  for  about  half 
an  hour.  After  standing  8  to  6  days,  according 
to  the  steto  of  the  weather,  bottle  it,  and  place 
the  bottles  on  their  ddes  in  a  odlar,  just  as  is 
done  with  wine  or  beer.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  will  keep  good  for 
several  months.  If  wanted  for  immediate  use, 
about  i  pint  of  yeast  may  be  added,  as  in  for- 
mula 1 ;  but  then  it  wUl  not  keep  so  weU,  or  be 
quite  so  transparent  and  free  from  depodt.  The 
lemon-juice  and  essence  of  lemon  may  be  replaced, 
at  will,  by  cream  of  tartar  (in  powder)  or  tarterio 
acid  4  ox,,  and  lemons  (sliced)  li  to  2  dos., 
added  with  the  sugar,  &c. ;  but  the  original  for- 
mula is  preferable.— iVoif.  18  galls.  ■■  24  dos.  |* 
pint  bottles,  or  80  dos.  ordinary  dsed  ones. 

8.  ExTSMPOBAVBOUB:--(a)  Into  each  bottle 
put  concentrated  essence  of  ginger,  1  drop ;  simple 
syrup  or  capilhure,  i  os.  (or  in  lieu  of  them, 
syrup  of  ginger  and  nmple  syrup,  of  each,  a 
dessert-spoonful);  and  fill  with  aSrated  soda-water 
at  the  '  bottiing  machine,'  in  the  usual  way.  Very 
superior. 

(&)  Into  each  bottle  put  2  or  8  lumps  of  sugar, 
fill  them  to  the  proper  hdght  with  pure  water, 
throw  in  (quickly)  an  effervescing  ginger-beer 
powder,  and  instantly  cork  the  bottle,  and  secure 
the  cork  with  wire. 

TJ99,  As  a  cooling  and  refreshing  drink  in 
warm  weather;  and  as  a  restorative  after  hard 
work,  fatigue,  Ac. 

Obi,  The  producta  of  all  the  above  f  ormult», 
if  well  managed,  are  exodlent;  those  of  Nos.  2 
and  8  (a)  of  the  very  finest  description,  much 
stronger  and  su])erior  to  nine  tenths  of  that  sold 
for  the  best  in  the  shops.  They  are  often  called, 
by  way  of  distinction,  Liko^niatbd  Givobb 
Bbbb,  Impbbiaii  Q.  B.,  Ac.  Cheaper  articles  are 
made  by  omitting  some  of  the  ingredients,  and 
partibuiarly  a  portion  of  the  sugar.  The  ginger 
beer  vended  at  Id,  and  2d,  a  bottie,  with  that 
known  as  QnroBB  Pop,  Imfb^'biaij  Pop,  Ac.,  are 
generally  made  with  moist  sugar  (^  to  {  25.  to  the 
gall.),  and  merely  flavoured  with  a  litUe  coarse 
ginger.    No.  8,  made  with  2  ^.  of  sugar  to  the 
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gall.,  may  be  kept  2  yean,  if  not  bottled  for  bU 
months,  and  well  stored ;  wd  with  8  lb9,  to  the 
gall.,  for  4  years,  when  it  forms  a  splendid  article 

(OIiraBB  OHAKPiaVB). 

Beer,  Pine.    See  Bub,  Spbvoi. 

Beer,  Spmoe.  8^n,  Ckbbtib'ia  (-vtsV-) 
ABi^BTii,  C.  abibti'na,  C.  ▲bibt'ioa.*,  L.  Prep, 
1.  Sugar,  1  Ih, :  essence  of  spruce,  i  oz, ;  boiling 
water,  1  gall. ;  mix  well,  and  when  nearly  cold, 
add  of  yeast  |  a  wineglaesf  ul ;  and  the  next  day 
bottle  like  ginger  beer, 

2.  Bssenee  of  spruoe,  4  pint;  pimento  and 
ginger  (bruised),  of  each,  6  oc. ;  hops,  i  26./ 
water,'  8  gfalls.;  boil  the  whole  for  10  minutes, 
then  add  of  moist  sugar,  12  Jht.  (or  good  treacle, 
14  1h»,)  I  warm  water,  11  galls. ;  mix  well,  and, 
when  only  lukewarm,  further  add  of  yeast,  1 
pint ;  after  the  liquid  has  fermented  for  about  24 
hours,  bottle  it. 

Frop,,  Um,  4^.  Ditiretic  and  antiscorbutic. 
Regarded  by  some  persons  as  an  agreeable 
'  summer  drink,'  and  often  found  useful  during 
long  sea  voyages.  When  nuule  with  lump  sugar 
it  is  called  whitb  spbvob  bbbb;  when  with 
m(Hst  sugar  or  treacle,  bbown  sfbitob  bbbb.  An 
inferior  sort  is  made  by  using  less  sugar  or  more 
water.  If  made  with  1^  to  li  lbs,  of  lump  sugar 
per  gall.,  and  without  yeast,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  deecribed  under  GivaBB  Bbbb  (No.  2),  it 
may  be  kept  a  twelvemonth  or  longer  in  a 
moderately  cool  place. 

Beer,  Bngar.  S^fn,  Cbbbtu'ia  (-vlsh'-)  ba</- 
OHABi,  L.  From  moist  sugar  (1  to  2  Ibt.  to  the 
gall.)  and  a  little  hops,  as  treacle  beer. 

Beer,  Trea'ele  (tre^kl).  ^».  Cbbbtib'ia 
bjb'oib  0A</chabi,  &c.,  L.  Ptep.  1.  From  treacle 
or  molasses,  |  to  2  /6#.  per  gall,  (according  to  the 
desired  strength) ;  hops,  i  to  |  os. ;  yeast,  a  table* 
spoonful  J  water,  q.  s. ;  treated  as  btlow, 

2.  Hops,  1|  lbs.;  corianders,  1  ojr.;  capsicum 
pods  (cut  small),  i  ot, ;  water,  8  galls.  Boil  for 
10  or  16  minutes,  and  strain  the  '  liquor '  through 
a  coarse  sieve  into  a  barrel  contiuning  treacle,  28 
lbt,f  then  throw  back  the  hope,  £^,  into  the 
copper,  and  reboil  them,  for  10  minutes,  with  a 
second  8  galls,  of  water,  which  must  be  strained 
into  the  barrel  as  before ;  next '  rummage '  the 
whole  well  with  a  stout  stick,  add  of  cold  water 
21  galls,  (sufficient  to  make  the  whole  measure  87 
galls.),  and,  after  again  mixing,  stir  in  i  a  pint  of 
ffood  fresh  yeast ;  lastly,  let  it  remain  for  24  hours 
in  a  moderately  warm  place,  after  which  it  may 
be  put  into  Uie  cellar,  and  in  two  or  three  days 
<  bottled,'  or  *  tapped '  on  *  draught'  In  a  week 
it  will  be  fit  to  drink.  Very  saperior. — Prod,  1 
barrel  or  86  galls.  For  a  stronger  beer,  86  2&«., 
or  even  i  ewi,^  of  treade  may  be  need.  It  will 
then  keep  good  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Ob9,  A  wholesome  drink,tbut  one  apt  to  prove 
laxative  when  taken  in  large  quantities.  See 
Bbbb,  Bbbwivo,  Gikobb,  Powdbbs,  &e. 

Beer,  Wheaf en.  Wheat*malt  beer.  See 
Uvu, 

BEBB8  (in  pKarmaey),  Bgn,  Obbbtxs'lb 
(•irlsh'-e-i)  mbdioa'tjb,  L.  The  general  natore 
and  preparation  of  these  articles  have  been  ahready 
noticed  (see  Albs,  Kbdioatbd).  Th^y  are  little 
employed  In  this  country.  The  ingredients  should 
be  so  proportioned  that  from  i  to  i  a  pint  may 


form  the  proper  dose.     The  following  are  ex- 
amples: 

Beer>  AntitoorbB'tio.  Sgfn,  Cbbbtu'za  avti- 
BOOBBi?TioA,  Li ;  Sapibbttb',  Fr.  Prep,  1.  (P. 
God.,  1889.)  Scurvy-grass  and  buds  of  the  spruoe 
fir,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  horse-radish  root^  2  oz.  (all  fresh, 
and  bruised  or  sliced) ;  new  ale  or  beer,  8i  pints 
(say  i  gall.),  lilacerate  4  days,  prees,  and  ^min 
for  use. 

2.  (Ph.  Castr.  Buth.,  1840.)  Hoise*radiah 
(fresh),  4  lbs.;  juniper  berries,  8  (6f./  root  of 
CfUamui  aromaiieut  and  buds  of  Piwmi  ahief,  of 
each,  1  lb. ;  ginger,  1  os.  /  syrup  (of  brown  sugar), 
6  Ibt. ;  beer,  120  lb».  (say  12  galls.).  Maoerate  4 
days,  or  until  it  f ermenta^  then  decant,  strain,  and 
add  of  cream  of  tartar,  ^  lb, ;  tincture  of  mustard 
(flour  of  mustard  2  os.,  to  proof  spirit  12  os.),  6 
Ibt.  (say  i  galL).    In  scurvy,  Ac, 

Beer,  Cineho^BB.  j^jra.  A'euB  bbbb,  Bamk 
BBBB;  Cbbbtib'ia  oivoho'kjb,  Ac.,  L.  Prtp,  1. 
Bruised  cinchona  bark,  1  os./  proof  spirit  or 
brandy,  2  oz, ;  mix ;  the  next  day  add  of  new  beer, 
1  qt.,  and  in  8  days  decant  or  filter.-^DoM*,  B 
or  8  wineglassfuls. 

2.  (MmHs,)  Cinchona*  4  os, ;  sugar,  2  Or.  / 
bdling  water,  5  piMisi  when  lukewarm,  ferment 
with  a  little  yeast,  as  for  ginger  beer. — Dote,  1 
or  2  wineglasnuls. 

8.  (Ph.  Ferrara.)  Bruised  Peruvian  bark,  li 
OS.;  cinnamon,  2  dr./  nutmeg  (rasped),  7  dr.; 
sugar,  26  oz, ;  yeast,  2  oz, ;  water,  6  pints ;  mix, 
ferment,  decant,  and  strain  as  b^ore.— >i>Mr,  8 
or  4  wineglassfuls.  They  are  all  administered 
during  the  intermission  of  ague. 

Bser,  PipsissswB.  8^,  Cbbbtib'xa  OHXBLiFH'- 
ILB,  Ac,  L.  Prep,  (JDr  J,  Parrith,)  Pipsissewa 
(Ckiwtaphila  mmbeUata),  i  lb,g  water,  1  gall.; 
boil,  strain,  add  of  sugar,  1  lb. ;  powdered  ginger, 
^  oz. ;  yeast,  q.  s. ;  and  ferment,  strun,  and  bottle 
as  for  ginger  beer.  In  scrofulous  aifeetions* 
especially  of  the  joints. — Dose.  Half  a  tumblerfnl. 
It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  some  American  practi* 
tioners. 

Beer,  Sanaparilla.  /%».  Lis'bov  i>i'bt  bbbb» 
Sfav^ish  Jabatb;  Cbbbtib'u  sab'bjb,  C.  sab- 
sap  abil'ljs,  IVPV'BinC  S.  PABA'TtTK  FBBMBBTA- 
Tio'vB,  Ac.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Compound  extract  of 
sarsaparilla.  If  or.;  hot  water,  1  pint;  dissolve, 
and  when  oold,  add  of  good  pale  or  Bast  Indi* 
ale,  7  pints. 

2.  Sarsaparilla  (sliced),  llb,g  guMacnm  bark 
(bruised  small),  ^  lb,f  ffuaiacum  wood  (rasped), 
and  liquorice  root  (sliced),  of  each,  2  oz, ;  aniseed 
(bruised),  1^  ox.;  mcaereon  root  bark,  1  et./ 
cloves  (cut  small),  ^  oz. ;  moist  sugar,  8|  Ue,  / 
hot  water  (not  boiling),  9  qts.  Mix  in  a  clean 
stone  jar,  and  keep  it  in  a  modemtely  warm  room 
(shaking  it  twice  or  thrice  daily)  until  active  fer- 
mentation sets  in ;  then  let  it  repose  for  about  • 
week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Oh»,  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to  the  other  pre- 
parations of  sarsaparilla  as  an  alterative  or  purifier 
of  the  blood,  particularly  in  old  affections.  That 
usually  made  has  genmlly  onlv  one  half  the 
above  quantity  of  sugar,  for  which  treacle  is  often 
substituted;  but  in  either  case  it  will  not  keep 
well ;  whereas,  with  proper  caution,  the  products 
of  the  above  formula  may  be  kept  for  one,  or 
even  two  years.    Ko  yeast  most  be  nsed*--^  Ams* 
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A  iBttll  tmnblafiil  8  or  4  timet    »    day,   or 
oflener. 
Bmt,  BttmmSk'va,     S^^n,   Hxd^ioatbd  pvbl; 

Crnns'lA.  BTOKAOH^ICA,  L.  Pr9p,  (Dr  QsUMf.) 
Centamy  tops  and  Boman  wonnwood,  of  each,  4 
IwndfiiTa;  gentian  root  (bmiied),  2oM.f  the  yel- 
hm  peeb <tf  6 Seville  orangee;  Spankh  angelica 
not  aad  Wintei^a  laid,  of  ea^  (famiied),  1  oz.  / 
nev  ale  or  beer,  8  qte.  (iay  1  gall.) ;  digest  for 
a  feir  days  as  before.  One  or  two  wineglassf ols 
esriy  in  the  morning,  and  an  hoar  before  a  meaL 
Bter,   8ii]phB"zk   leid.       8ym.    SuLPHtrsio 

UMOVJLDX;  CWKMTatA  AOCDI  VUT^Mff^MlCl,   C. 

A]niooi.'iOA,  L.  Fnp.  t.  Treacle  beer,  or  other 
vssk  mild  beer  or  ale,  to  which  a  little  conoen- 
tiated  solphaiic  add  has  been  added,  in  the  pro- 
porlioB  of  aboot  1  dr.  to  erery  8  or  ^0  pints;  the 
whole  bflliig  well  agitated  to^rther,  and  allowed  a 
ftv  homrs  to  settle. 

S.  Treaele,  14  lU*  /  braised  ginger,  i  Ibw;  eori- 
ander,  i  es. ;  a^com  and  cloves,  of  eaeh,  i  e«.  / 
water,  12|  galls.;  yeast,  1  pint;  proceed  as  for 
ginger  beer,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly 
mner,  add  of  oU  of  vitriol,  1|  cm.  (dilated  with  8 
toMB  its  wuffbt  of  water),  and  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  U  e^.  (dSflsolTed  in  a  little  water).  It  is  fit 
to  drink  in  8  or  4  days. 

U9ef,  9fe,  It  is  taken  with  great  benefit  by 
workers  in  lead,  especially  by  those  employed  in 
white-lead  works;  also  in  eases  of  lead  colic, 
poiscmiag  by  lead  or  its  salts,  Ac.  A  tomblerf  nl 
twice  or  tfanee  daily.  It  is  both  harmless  and 
wholesome. 

Boer,  Var.  8gm.  Cibstis'u  pfoii,  C.  p. 
ua'uin^  L.  Prep,  {Dnkamtl,)  Bran,  2  pints; 
tar,  Ipint;  honey, i  pint;  water,  6  pints;  mix, 
and  gently  simmer  together  for  8  hoars;  when 
hikewarm  add  of  yeasty  i  pint ;  let  it  ferment  for 
16  hoars,  and  strain.  Pectoral,  anti-asthmatic, 
sBti-phtbisic,  Ac. — Dom,  One  wineglassftil  be- 
focB  each  meal,  in  bronchial  and  chMt  dJieates 
and  incipient  consomption.  See  BbbbS  (in 
jiiliiisitfijy,  a6oee). 

BIEM.  VoHMiM.  The  English  honey-bee,  4|M# 
BMtff^l0dE,and  the  Italian  or  iSgnrian  bee,  A.  UffMs- 
Uea,  are  those  best  known  in  Borope,  and  most 
generally  kept  for  producing  honey.  There  are 
two  African  bees,  A»  faadaita  and  A.  Adansomi, 
which  hare  been  described  as  distinct  species,  bnt 
the  general  opinion  of  anthorities  on  the  subject 
b  tiiat  they  are  probably  only  Tsrieties  of  one  and 
the  same  species. 

The  honey-bee  is  distinguished  from  almost 
all  other  insects  by  the  oinffolar  division  of  the 
funily  into  queen  bees,  worKers,  and  drones,  the 
queen  being  the  only  perfect  female,  the  drone 
the  male,  and  the  workers  imperfect  females.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  hon^-bee  to  tolerate  only 
one  queen  at  a  time  in  each  hive  or  family ;  thui 
the  increase  of  that  family  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  her.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  queen 
under  favourable  conditions,  according  to  Dzierzon, 
is  about  60,000  per  month  during  the  season,  and 
a  specially  fertile  queen,  daring  the  four  years 
which  is  the  average  of  her  lue,  will  lay  more 
tiian  a  million  of  eggs.  Though  as  far  as  size 
and  general  appearance  are  concerned  these  eggs 
are  all  exactly  alike,  the  question  of  which  eeg 
shall  produce  a  queen  is  determined  not  by  the 


egg  itself,  but  by  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
Iwva.  Qaeeas  are  not  raised  in  a  hive  unices,  if 
it  can  so  be  said,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bees  there 
is  need  of  them ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this  the 
woricers  select  certain  eggs,  or  even  larve  as  moch 
as  three  days  old,  aad  Wld  aroond  them  a  large 
oeUL  differing  entirely  from  the  ordinary  form, 
and  feed  them  with  a  special  food  known  as  Royal 
Jelly.  This  special  food  has  the  property  of 
effecting  a  oanq>lete  metamorphosis  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  larvB ;  it  is  supplied  to  them  in 
very  large  quantities,  and  the  development  of  the 
organs  appears  to  be  thereby  greatly  accelerated, 
so  that  on  the  sixteenth  day  from  the  deposition 
of  the  egg  the  perfect  qneen  appears.  The  queen 
being  hatched,  the  next  important  p<Mnt  is  that 
she  shoald  be  fertilised  by  a  drone,  and  between 
April  and  July  this  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
diiBculty,  but  at  other  times  the  chance  of  fer- 
tilisation oeems  to  be  doubtful,  and  in  any  oase^ 
unless  the  queen  be  fertilised  within  thirty  days 
of  her  birth,  it  would  seem  to  be  impoosible,  and 
under  these  circumstances  any  eggs  she  may  lay 
will  produce  drones  only.  If  she  return  impreg- 
nated, she  usually  begins  the  process  of  laying 
ecgs  in  two  days,  and  does  not  leave  the  hive  until 
she  acoompanies  a  swarm  and  founds  a  new 
oolony.  We  thus  see  that  drone  bees  are  pro- 
ducea  from  unfertilised  eggs,  worker  bees  from 
fertilised  ergs,  and  that  queens  are  simply  spe- 
cially developed  wwkers.  It  u  a  debatable 
point  whether  drones  from  an  unimpregnated 
queen  can  fertilise  another  queen.  Drones  may 
also  be  the  progeny  of  fertile  woiker  bees,  which 
may  be  considered  to  be  due  to  the  larvn  having 
been  fed  for  a  time  at  least  on  the  royal  jelly,  and 
so  rather  more  developed.  Vorther,  the  eggs 
which  the  queen  bee  lays  in  the  drone  cells  be- 
come drones,  thoagh  how  this  is  brought  about  b 
not  quite  understcMd,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
size  of  the  aperture  oi  the  oell  plays  an  important 
nut  in  this  way;  the  aperture  of  the  drone  ceUs 
being  large,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  body  of 
the  ^ueen  to  be  introduced  without  compression^ 
and  in  this  way  the  fluid  from  the  spermathecn 
is  not  pressed  out,  and  thus  non-fertfie  eggs  are 
laid ;  whereas  the  openinn  of  the  worker  cells  be- 
ing small,  compression  ol  the  spermathecsB  takes 
place,  and  fertilised  eggs  are  deposited  which  be- 
come workers  or  queens,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  larvoB  are  treated.  The  presence  In  a 
hive  of  fertile  workers  producing  largo  numbers 
of  drones  is  often  a  very  great  annoyance  to  the 
bee-keeper. 

Combi,  The  combs  are  built  by  the  bees  of 
wax  secreted  in  fine  scales  from  between  their 
abdominal  rings.  Comb  building  is  generally 
carried  on  at  night,  or  on  days  when  the  weather 
is  such  as  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  honey. 
They  are  hexagonal  in  form,  and  the  sizes  of 
those  for  drones  and  workers  never  vary ;  the  first 
are  about  seventeen  to  the  square  inch,  and  the 
Utter  twenty-seven.  In  addition  to  their  use  for 
breeding,  these  cells  serve  for  storing  honey,  but 
there  are  also  proper  honey  cells,  generally  of  the 
drone  siie,  bnt  very  much  deeper.  Queen  cells 
are  only  formed  as  required;  they  are  of  an  elon- 
gated egg-shape,  about  one  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and,  contrary  to  the  other  cells 


which  hare  a  slight  upwurd  tendency.  theM  are 
alnrayi  open  at  tlM  bottom,  tliat  is,  month  down- 
wanU.  Queen  cell*  are  never  aied  twice.  For  a 
deacription  of  the  proceu  of  constmction  of  these 
cells  and  details  u  to  the  anatomical  diRerencea 
between  the  worlcers,  drones,  and  qQeens,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  '  The  Apiarf,'  b;  Alfred 
Neighbour,  and  'A  Mannal  of  Bee-kaeping'.'  b; 
John  Hnnter. 

Bet-keeping.  The  object  of  bee-keeping  for 
profit  is  to  cause  a  g-iven  nnmber  of  bees  to  pn>- 
dnce  the  largest  possible  amount  of  honey  and 
wai,  and  more  especially  honey ;  and  it  mil  be 
obvious  from  what  has  been  sud  that,  in  order  t« 
do  this,  a  maximam  of  workers  and  a  minimum  of 
drones  shoald  be  pToduced,  and  that  ererything 
poesible  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  bees  wast- 
ing th^  labonr.  Under  Uie  old  system  of  bee- 
keeping, the  bees  were  allowed  to  make  their 
combs,  according  to  their  own  plan,  in  a  simple 
straw  hive  of  the  familiar  form.  So  soon  as  this 
WH  fall,  in  order  to  obtain  the  honey  and  wax  it 
was  necesaary  to  deetroy 
Fia.  1.  the  bees,  so   that  the 

hive  having  become  fall 
and  a  swarm  having 
removed  from  il^  and 
possibly  having  been 
loet  to  the  owner,  no 

creasing  the  stoclr,  and 
consequently  the  profit 
of  )>ee-keeping  on  this 
plan  was  Uttle  or  no- 
thing, the  cost  of  a 
trash  stock  being  often 
greater  than  the  value 
of  the  honey  and  wax 
obtained,  this  being 
generally  dirty,  and  so 
mixed  np  with  brood 
cells   SB  to  be   hardly 

Modern  bee-keeping 
alms  at  the  following 

1.  The  prevention  of 


natural  (warming  by  the  provision  of  ample  ac- 

commodatitm  for  the  bees. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  the  original  breeding 
comb  as  long  as  possible  without  damage. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  honey  withont  the 
destmctdon  of  the  bees. 

These  objects  are  attained  by  adopting  hives  of 
special  constmction,  by  providing  the  bees  with 
ready-made  wax  groundwork  for  tiie  oonstmo- 
tion  of  their  calls,  and  thus  diverting  a  la*g« 
amomit  of  hee-labonr  from  the  mannfactora  of 
wax  to  the  prodndion  of  honey. 

Fig.  1  shows  Ndghbonr's  '  improved  cottsge 
hive,'  which  is  nothing  more  than  an  csdinary 
straw  hive  or  skep,  well  made  and  with  an  nppar 
story  conbuning  removeable  frames,  or  aectioiu  as 
they  are  called  (see  dg.  S),  in  which  the  beee  etora 
the  honey,  the  lower  put  bcnng  devoted  ta  the 
breeding  comb,  and  is  not  disturbed.  As  soon  aa 
these  sections  sra  full  they  are  removed,  tukl 
freeh  ones  put  in  their  place.  Contrivancee  luving 
a  similar  abject  have  been  in  nee  among  cottager* 
for  some  time,  e.g.  an  '  eke,'  or  additional  stage 
added  on  to  the  straw  hive  below  the  original. 
These  consist  of  rings  of  straw  plait,  and  aeveral 
of  them  may  be  naed.  When  full  the  'ekes'  ai« 
severed  from  the  main  hive  by  a  wire,  bat  tha 
honey  in  them  is  only  Bt  for  '  run  honey,'  aa  it 
will  be  contaminated  with  brood  and  hi'n  hmail 
A  '  nadir '  is  snotber  complete  but  emp^  hive 
with  open  feed-bole,  placed  below  an  over-fall 
one  where  the  bees  have  been  hanging  out. 
These  shonld  be  cemented  together  at  the  ionc- 
tion.  and  tlie  bees  will  then  go  down  throngh  ths 
feed-liole,  and  &U  the  lower  hive  with  combs,  in 
which  the  queen  will  breed ;  the  upper  hive  may 
at  the  end  of  the  season  be  removed,  and  tho 
comba  cat  ont  for  '  run  honey.' 

These  methods  are  all  very  clumsy  and  nn- 
salisfactory  when  compared  with  the  simple  and 
perfect  arrangements  of  'frame  hives,'  snch  aa 
thoee  of  Messrs.  Qeo.  Neighbour,  Messrs.  Abbot 
Bros.,  and  others.  The  principle  of  these  hive*  ia 
as  follows :  In  the  lower  compartmmt  of  the  hive 
are  large  frames  suspended  side  by  nde,  osch 
frame  carrying  a  sheet  of  stamped  foundation 
(see  flg.  3  and  flg.  3  a),  upon  whidi  the  bees  will 
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build  t^eir  combs :  this  is  the  breeding  hive. 
Above  this  is  placed  one  or  more  boxes  c«m- 
municating  witn  the  lower  one,  and  which  are 
filled  with  frames,  or  sections  as  they  are  called, 
in  each  of  which  a  piece  of '  thin  foundadon '  ia 
placed,  and  on  this  the  bees  build  the  cells  in 
which  the  honey  is  stored.  'Hieae  boxes  of  seeliana 
are  so  arranged  that  when  full  they  can  be  re- 
moved, and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place  withont 
disturbing  the  bees,  who,  finding  ample  apacs, 
continue  their  labonrs  and  produce  a  further 
supply  of  honey.  The  general  plan  ol  one  of 
these  hives  ia  well  illnstrated  in  fig.  4. 


Ndi^bou't  Btndhiiku  Uie. 

The  art  of  the  modem  bee-keeper  doee  not  end 
lien.  Id  ordeT  to  itUl  further  uve  the  beei 
troBx  Dedeaa  Ikbour,  the  method  of  extracting 
the  bonej  from  the  comb  ii  «ach  that  the  cells 
m  iniiu^  u  little  u  powible  in  the  proceii. 
Ooe  of  the  lectioni  a  taken  oat  of  the  luper  or 
Dpper  box,  u  it  ii  called,  and  the  thin  film  of  wax 
■kich  M»l*  the  celU  ii  nraored  with  a  luitable 
knife.  The  •ection  i*  then  placed  in  a  centrifu^l 
■pparatoi,  and  tbe  honey  it  thrown  out  from  the 
celii  without  damaging  them  further.  The 
uction  am  then  be  replaced  in  the  luper,  and 
the  bee*  will  proceed  to  fill  the  cell*  again  with 
hooey.     The   time  and  labour  of  conatracting 


Jbiotft  Eeemtric  Etriraetor,  The  operator 
placet  tbe  unipaled  comb  ■giinit  the  wire  work 
in  the  caa  between  a  and  b,  and  preuo  the 
■hort  ipike  at  tbe  bottom  into  the  Hoot.  If  h« 
DOW  graap  the  looae  handle  with  both  htndi  and 
gfive  them  a  ilight  circuUr  motion  tbe  machine 
will  begin  to  revolve,  and  with  a  little  practice 
ma;  be  eaiily  made  to  attain  a  (peed  of  from  ISO 
to  ZOO  revolution!  per  minote,  earning  the  liquid 
honey  immediately  to  leave  tbe  cell*  and  fly 
into  the  can,  whence  it  may  be  poured  at 
pleasure. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  by  adopting  thii  prin- 
ciple of  hive  conitmction,  there  i*  no  o^ceuity 
whatever  for  deatrojing  the  be«i|  all  that  ■• 
required  ie  aome  limple  moana  of  qnieUug  them 
when  tbe  aupen  are  removed  or  the  hive  other- 
wiae  interfered  with.  Tbia  ia  eaaily  effected  by 
blowing  the  amoke  of  touch -wood,  burnings  rag, 
or  tinder  into  the  hive  by  meana  of  aome  soch 
apparstna  aa  that  in  fl)^.  6. 

Amongat  other  appliancea  connected  with  bee- 
keeping quEiN  ciSEaihonldbe  mentioned.  These 
are  of  varioua  forma,  that  figured  being,  perhapa, 
the  aimpleat.  They  are  little  capa  of  wire  ganie 
in  which  a  new  queen  bee,  :g.  a  Ligurian,  when 
breed,  ia  placed;  they 
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encloiliiB  ft  queen,  bj  presaing 
it  into  tbe  comb  npon  nme  opea 
honej  cell*.  Alio  uief ul  for  cover- 
ings queen- cclli. 

Ftediaff  Bt4i.     Bees   require 
to  be  fed  during  thi  winter 


Mode  of  appljdnt  the  urum  c>|*  fnn  '  The  ipUt;.' 

^^  ^  iu  contiDued  bkd  vektber, 

otherwiie  they  will  con- 
■ume  their  store  of  honey. 
Tbe  food  ebould  consist  of 
■troni;  syrup  nuula  of  Che 
best  white  sugar ;  ao  apps- 


flg.  S 


milar  to  tbe  oi 


Abbott's  ipidittj  r«*leT. 


Bl»«  , 
specially  made  with  gTonod 
edges  covered  with  ■  tin 
cap.  This  is  inverted  od 
ft  wooden  block,  prepared 
to  recHTe  it.    lie  tin  top 


is  pierced  on  one  side  only  with 
five  holes,  bat  more  may  e«ulj 
be  made  when  very  rapid  feading 
'  ia  desired.  Tbe  wooden  block 
contains  a  diapbragm,  one  half  of 
which  is  compoaed  of  perforftlcd 
line  &nd  the  other  of  plain  line. 
When  tbe  pierced  side  of  the  tin 
top  is  over  tbe  perforated  side  of 
tbe  line  diaphragm  the  bees  haTo 
access  to  all  the  holes;  bat  bj 
simply  taming  the  bottle  ronnd 
the  supply  of  food  may  be  re- 
duced or  cut  oft  enttrelj,  the 
index  pin  attached  to  the  tin 
cap  showing  at  a  claoce  how 
many  holes  the  bee*  haTe  acceaa 
to.  The  wooden  block  (or  stage) 
should  be  set  over  the  hole  in  the 

Baa  Difotaa.  Bees  bftve  not 
many  diseases,  but  there  is  one 
known,  as  foul  brood,  which  is  peculiftrly  ffttal 
and  destructlTe.  It  consists  in  the  death  and 
potrefadion  of  the  larva  iu  their  cells,  by 
which  tbey  are  converted  into  a  disgusting  lemi- 
Ruid,  stdnkiug  msH,  impossible  for  the  workerm 
to  remove.  It  appears  to  result  from  eiposore 
t«  cold  and  damp,  and  for  this  reasini  it  is  very 
desirable  that  hlvea  shonld  not  be  placed  in 
exposed  situations,  and  that  they  should  be 
protected  from  the  weather ;  a  double  casing 
filled  with  sawdnst  is  very  useful  for  this  pur- 
pose. Foul  brood  is  dilBcnlt  if  Dot  impassible  of 
cure ;  and,  as  it  may  be  carried  by  the  bees  from 
one  hive  to  another,  perhaps  tbe  best  plan  is  to 
destroy  the  hire  and  its  contents.  If  the  disease 
be  at  all  serious  removal  of  t^e  affected  portions 
is  sometimes  of  use ;  and  disinfeotaota,  such  aa 
oarbolic  and  sal!  c;  He  acids,  have  beeu  used. 
If  it  be  desired  to  attempt  to  save  the  bees  they 
must  be  driven  out  of  the  hive  with  the  queen, 
and  kept  Tor  twenty-four  hours  in  a  dark  place. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  a  new  hive  and  fed 
for  two  or  three  days  on  pure  honey.  In  cold, 
damp  bivea  dysentery  will  sometimea  break  out 
among  the  beM,  and  cause  great  destruction.  Aa 
with  animals,  so  with  bees ;  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  healUi  tbe^  mutt  be  protected  from  cold 
and  damp,  and  tbeir  hires  anil  a"  ——*•' 


bee.keeping  will  be  useful : 

'Hive  and  Honey  Bee'  (A.nierie«D),  by  the 
Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth  ;  Quinby's  '  Bee'kec[nng  * 
(American);  'Italian  Alp  Bee,'  by  Hermann j 
Hunter's  ' Hanusl  of  Bee-keeping;'  Cbesbtre's 
*Bees  and  Bee-keeping,'  vol.  i,  Scientific; 
Tol.  ii.  Practical;  iWessor  Cook's  'New  Manual 
of  the  Apiary'  (American),  new  edition;  New- 
man's 'Bee  Cnltare;'  Root's  'A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture;'  'Rational  Bee-keeping,'  Drieiun; 
'British  Bee-keepers'  Quide-book,'  W  J.  W. 
Cowan,  Esq.;  ■  Heddou's  'Success  in  Bee-ke^ 
ing;'  'Modem  Bee-keeping,'  published  by 
British  Bee  Association;  'Bee-keeper's  Handy 
Book,'  Alley ;  ■  Bee-keepfng,  ^ain.  Practical,' 
Bashbridge;  'Bee  Pasturage,'  H.  DobUe;  'The 
Method  ot  IKrect  lotrodnction/  Simmini;  'A 
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Jlodem  Bee  Fum  sad  ite  BeoDomie  Manage- 
menV  ^  S.  Simmiiu ;  '  Original  Non-Swamiiiig 
Spian,*  Simmiiia;  'Emmy  on  Bees,'  Thomp* 
aon,  known  as  tiie  Lanarkshire  Beekeeper; 
'  A  Book  abont  Bees/  Jenyns. 

BSnirDie.  Xhe  seeond  or  psendo-cmst  so 
nracfa  admired  in  port  and  a  few  other  wines,  and 
which  foma  in  them  only  when  kepi  for  some 
time  after  the  first  or  trae  crust  has  formed.  It 
consists  of  minute,  glittering,  floating  parUdes 
or  lamellai  of  cream  of  tartar,  purer  and  freer 
from  astringent  matter  than  that  deposited  in 
the  first  crust.    See  Cmvwt,  Wnrn,  &c. 

BIBT  (bete).  i6^.  Bb'ta,  L.)  BnT,  D.; 
Bam,  Fr.;  Bmwkm,  Uamboud,  M.-nuur,  Qer.; 
BiBTOLA,  It*  The  common  name  of  phmts  of 
the  genus  Beta  and  ihe  Nat.  Ord.  Chbito- 
P02>xs  (DC).  There  are  said  to  be  only  two 
distinct  species  cultiTated — Beia  vm^dr'u  and 
J?,  hortm^tu  each  of  which  occurs  in  sereral 
▼niielies;  those  of  the  firsts  and  which  we  have 
chiefly  to  consider,  producing  a  large  fleshy  root 
(■■■T'soaT,  iCAiroosD-x.;   ma'dix  xa'TJi,  L.; 

BBTTMBATX,  Fr.|  SOTHS  KUBB,  ftc.,  Gcr.),  whlch 

is  hoth  sweet  and  succulent;  those  of  the  other, 
only  sneculent  leaves.  The  Tarieties  most  useful, 
and  now  the  most  eztensirely  cultivated  in 
Eogland,  are  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
dnction;  field  beet»  the  mangel-wunel  of  the 
Germans,  having  been  only  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  agriculturists  towa^  the  end  of 
tlw  last  century. 

Beet,  Held.    See  Bin,  Htbbxd  {helom). 

Beety  Hy^brid.  J9^  Coxkom  bbit,  Fxbld 
B.I  Bb'ta  ht^bbida,  B.  tvloab^'is  b.,  L| 
Bbttb  goxkitbb,  Bbttbbatb  a,  Raoxvb  d'a- 

BOB9AB0B,  B.  BB  BISBfTB,  Ac.,  Fr. ;  MaHOOLD, 

M.-wvBB«i,  MABttBirW.,  Ac,  Gor.  A  variety  of 
JXsfo  vni^mrig,  Linn.,  and  that  usually  cultiTated 
by  English  farmers.  Boot  red  on  the  ontside, 
white  inside;  chiefly  grown  as  winter  food  for 
cattle^  being  vastly  superior  to  turnips.  It  has 
been  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitote  for  bread 
in  times  of  scarcity.  Leaves  dressed  and  eaten 
like  spinach. 

Beet,  Bed.  8^*  Cu'lzbabt  bbbt,  Gabdbb 
M^  Bbbi<-badiib,  Bbbt'-batb,  Ac. ;  Bb'ta  bv'- 

XBA,  B.  TirC4^A''Bia  B.,  L.  ;  BBirBBAYB,  ftc,  Fr.  I 
Bothb  bubb,  Ac.,  Ger.  Boot  tender,  well- 
flavoured,  and  of  a  rich  red  colour  throughoot» 
and  henoe  much  used  in  salads,  pickles,  and 
cookery  i  also  made  into  a  conserve,  jam,  or  con- 
fection. The  kinds  most  esteemed  for  salads  are 
the  small  red  and  the  yeUowish-red  varieties  of 
Csetftlnandari 

Beet,  8ea-.  8^.  Bb'ta  xabit'ixa,  L.  Said 
to  be  the  best  variety  tot  dressing  as  spinach. 

Beat.  White.  Sy»,  Bb'ta  al'ba,  6.  tvloa^'bii 
A^  B.  oi'dA,  L.;  Bbttb  biiAbohb,  PoiBiB,  Ac., 
Fr,  A  sul^variety  of  the  red  beet.  Boot  white, 
and  henoe  preferred  for  making  sugar,  that 
with  a  pD'pis  crown  being  the  most  estMmed. 

Oit.  The  preceding  varieties  of  beet  resemble 
end  other  in  tiieir  general  properties.  They  are 
aU  antiscorbutic,  detergeniC  emollient,  and  nu- 
tritions; and  theb  roots  contain  about  S%  of 
■agar,  which,  by  proper  treatment,  may  be  ob- 
tanied  from  them  of  excellent  quality  i  100  lbs. 
of  root  yield  on  an  average  7  lbs.  of  sugar.    The 


grated  root  b  sometimes  used  to  drees  blisters 
and  foul  ulcers.  When  slieed  and  dried  in  a 
Bwlt-kiln,  a  very  palatable  beer  may  be  brewed 
with  it.  The  leaves  of  each  variety  are  dressed 
and  eaten  like  spinach.  The  roots,  for  the  table, 
after  being  carefully  washed,  are  dressed  whole-^ 
neither  scraped  nor  cut— and,  according  to  their 
sixe  and  age,  require  from  1  to  4  hours'  sim- 
mering or  baking.  They  are  mostly  served  in 
slioes,  cold,  intermingled  with  other  winter  salad 
vegetables.  See  BBBwnie,  Catxui,  Salaim, 
SveAB,  Ac.  (also  auU). 


(bHl).  ifl^  SOAB'ABt*,  SOAB'- 
ABBBf*  i'hS)}  SCABABJrua»  L.  ;  ESOABBOT,  SOA- 
BABte,  Fr.;  Kabbb,  Ger.;  Bbtb!.,  Sax.  In 
Mooiofff,  the  common  name  of  an  extensive  graus 
of  insects  {8earab€t^M9,  Linn.),  of  numerous  spe* 
dee.  It  is  also  popularly  applied  to  all  coleop- 
terous insects,  or  such  as  have  hard  or  shelly 
wing-cases,  especially  to  those  of  a  dark  or 
obsoire  colour.  The  common  pests  of  our  kit- 
chens and  basement  floors  which  pass  familiarly 
under  the  name  of  beetles,  black-beetles,  or  cock- 
roaches, belong  to  the  OBTHOPmu,  and  not  to 
the  CoLBOFTBBA  or  beetle  tribe,  as  the  name  im- 
plies. See  iHiBcra,  Ac. 
Blaek-beatle;  Domes'tio  beetle.    See  Blatta, 

COOKBOACH,  Ac. 

BMs'ttting  Beetle.    See  Cabthabibbi . 

BEBTBOOT.    See  Bbbt. 

BILL.  8^  Caxpa'va  (appropriately,  a 
large  bell  suspended  or  adapted  for  suspension,  as 
that  of  a  church,  Ac.),  Campab'vla  (a  small 
bell),  No'la*  (id,),  TiVTiBVAB'iavx  (id,;  appr., 
one  suspended  as  a  door-bell,  servants'  bell,  dec.), 
L.;  Cloohb,  Cloobittb  (a  little  bell,  a  hand- 
bell), Gbblot  (a  little  round  bell),  Fr. ;  Glocxb, 
Sobbllb,  Ac.,  Ger.;  Bill,  Bblla,  Bbllb,  Sax 
A  hollow  vessel  or  body,  usually  of  cast  metal, 
with  a  wide  cup-like  mouth  expanding  outwards, 
so  formed  as  to  emit  sound  when  suspended  and 
struck  with  a  bard  substance.  The  word  is  also 
applied,  either  alone  or  in  composition,  to  sub- 
stances baring  the  flgnro  of  a  bell ;  as  bells  (of 
flowers),  bell-animal,  b.-flower,  b.-glass,  Ac. 

Form,  Manuf,,  ^e.  Bells  of  "  toe  common  and 
well-known  shape,  with  a  thick  lip  or  sound-bow, 
are  the  most  effective  known  instruments  for 
jn^ncing  a  loud  and  musical  sound,  such  as  you 
want  when  you  erect  a  large  public  dock,  or  put 
up  a  peal  of  church  bells  ....  After  trying  a 
number  of  experiments  at  Messrs  Warner's,  I  am 
quite  satisfled  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  deviating  materially  Arom  the  established 
proportions  of  the  best  old  bells  "  (lecture  on  the 
'  Form  of  Bells/  delivered  at  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion by  Mr  B.  DennLson,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment entrusted  the  construction  of  the  'great 
bells  '  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament).  This 
view  ii  borne  out  by  the  researches  of  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners  (Prof.  Wheatstone  and  Sir 
Charles  Barry),  who  visited  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
who  report  that,  among  the  '  founders '  of  France 
and  Belgium,  there  are  no  traditions  of  the  art, 
nor  any  discoveries  or  appliances  of  modem 
science  tending  to  the  improvement  of  beUs,  or 
to  provide  efficient  substitutes  for  them;  nor  is 
there  any  known  improvement  on  the  established 
mode  and  usual  material  (bbohzb  or  bbll-mital) 
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for  casting  them.  Sir  C.  Barry,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  DenniBon,  "seemed  rather  im- 
pressed with  the  merits  of  cast-steel  bells;"  bat 
both  Prof.  Wheatstone  and  Mr  Dennison  differ 
from  him  in  opinion..  Undoubtedly  some  cast- 
steel  bells,  of  small  size,  have  been  produced, 
capable  of  yielding  sounds  of  extraordinary  clear- 
ness and  richness ;  but,  in  most  cases,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  giving  the  peculiar  molecular 
condition  to  the  metal  essentiid  to  a  high  degree 
of  sonorousness,  their  tones  are  comparatively 
harsh  and  disagreeable.  Well-annealed  glass 
offers  a  cheaper  and  better  material  than  steel  for 
largfe  bells  np  to  a  certain  size,  whilst  its  tones 
are  exquisite.  As  the  depth  of  the  tone  of  a  bell 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  dimensions  and  weight 
of  the  sound-bow,  it  appears  likely  that,  by  di- 
recting our  experiments  to  the  increase  of  these, 
and  the  diminishing  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal 
in  the  other  parts,  the  quantity  of  metal  required 
to  produce  larg^  bells  might  be  very  greatly 
reduced.  The  sound  of  an  Indian  gong  tluit  may 
be  easily  held  suspended  by  the  hand  is  always 
rich,  ana  usually  as  loud  and  deep  as  a  bell  of 
ordinary  construction  which  it  would  take  several 
men  to  lift.  The  Chinese  often  use  bells  made  of 
porcelain.  Small  handrbells  for  the  toilet  and 
boudoir  are  often  made  of  silver,  and  then  yield 
tones  which  are  remarkably  soft,  clear,  and 
pleasing.  The  tongue,  clapper,  or  hammer  of 
bronze  bells  should  be  of  iron ;  and  of  steel  bells, 
of  bronze.  Glass  and  porcelain  bells  require  the 
striking  part  of  the  tongue  to  be  of  box-wood, 
the  proper  weight  being  given  by  a  ball  of  iron 
cast  on  the  rod  immediately  above  it,  and  a 
similar  one  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  rod  imme- 
diately below  it.  In  all  cases  the  hammer-head, 
preferably  globular,  should  strike  the  bell  near 
the  verge,  and  should  be  free  from  projections  or 
asperities. 

The  casting,  &c.,  of  bells  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  other  articles  in  bronze  of  correspond- 
ing size,  and  particularly  of  cannon.    See  Bbli*- 

KBTAL,  BbOKZS,  &C. 

BELLAOOH'HA  (-d5n'-&).  [It.,  Sp.,  Port.; 
Eng.,  L.,  Ger.  (as  a  borrowed  word),  B.  P.]  8^, 
Dbad'lt  viqht'bhads,  Dwale;  Bbllbdahb, 
Bblladonkb,    &c.,   Fr.;    TOdtliohbb   nacht- 

80HATTBN,    T0LLKBB8CHB,  TOLLKBAUT,  WOLPS- 

XIB80HB,  Ac,  Ger. ;  Ai<bofa  lbtha'lib*.  Sola'* 

KUM  rUBIO'8rM*,.S.  LBTHA'IiB*,  8.  mani'acum*, 
S.  iCBLANOCBB'ABUBf,  &c.,  L.,  Bot.  var.  Literally, 
fair  lady;  in  materia  medica,  botany,  &c.,  the 
usual  name  (adopted  from  the  Ital.)  of  Afropa 
belladonn'a,  Linn.,  an  indigenous,  poisonous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
SOLANJI,  DC.  (SOLANAOBX,  Eudl.,  Lind.).  It 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  its  drooping  purple 
blossoms  are  ornaments  of  our  hedges  and  wastes 
where  the  soil  is  calcareous.  It  is  sapposed  to  be 
the  'insane  root'  of  Shakespeare  ('Macbeth,' 
act  i,  sc.  3). 

The  parts  of  this  plant  used  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy  are  the  "  fresh  leaves  and  branches  to 
which  they  are  attached;  also  the  leaves  separate 
from  the  branches,  carefully  dried,  of  Atropa 
belladonma ;  gathered,  when  the  fruit  has  begun 
to  form,  from  wild  or  cultivated  plants  in 
Britain"  (B.  P.).     The  plant  is  cultivated  at 


Hitchin  and  Market  Deeping.  It  was  snp- 
posed  that  the  wild  was  more  active  than  the 
cultivated  plant.  Gerrard  says  there  is  but  little 
difierence. 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^e.  Every  part  of  this  plant 
contains  Atbopihb  and  Htobotaxixb,  and  is 
consequently  highly  poisonous.  Every  part,  ex- 
cept the  berries,  is  foetid  when  bruised,  and  of 
"  a  dark  and  lurid  aspect,  indicatiYe  of  iti  deadly 
narcotic  quality  ('  Pereira,'  4th  ed.,  vol.  U,  646). 
Its  berries,  which  are  of  a  glossy  violet-black, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  are  sweet- 
tasted,  and  not  at  all  nauseous.  Children  and 
tired  travellers  and  soldiers,  allured  by  tfadr 
beauty  and  the  absence  of  disagreeable  flavonr, 
have  frequently  been  induced  to  eat  them ;  but  in 
all  cases  poisoning,  often  fatal,  has  followed  the 
indulgence.  One  hundred  and  fifty  French  sol- 
diers were  thus  poisoned  at  Pima,  near  Dresden 
{Orflla,  *  Tox.  G^.').  Belladonna  is  in  qualified 
hands  a  most  valuable  medicine.  Its  chief  nse 
is  as  an  anodyne,  antispasmodic,  sedative,  and 
discutient,  and  particularly  to  diminish  sensibility 
and  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritation  in  a  variety 
of  diseases — neuralgia,  arthritic  and  migratory 
rheumatic  pains,  painful  ulcers,  cancer,  spasmodic 
rigidity,  strictures  and  contractions  (especially  of 
the  bladder  and  uterus),  angina  pectoris,  intis^ 
epilepsy,  chorea,  hooping-cough,  hysteria,  mania, 
fevers,  phthisis,  asthma.  It  further  acts  as  a 
typical  mydriatic ;  dropped  in  the  eye  it  power- 
fully dilates  the  pupil;  it  is  a  marked  anti- 
sialogogue,  gastric  sedative,  and  aperient.  It 
diminishes  most  secretions,  and  is  a  prominent 
anhydrotic  and  anti-g^alactagogue.  The  effects 
of  the  drug  need  watching.  Its  administration 
should  be  checked  when  dmiess  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  set  in,  and  the  pupils  become  dilated.  It 
often  produces  a  scarlatina-like  rash,  whether 
taken  internally  or  applied  externally.  It  is  em- 
ployed both  internally  and  externally,  in  vaxioos 
forms,  as  noticed  under  its  'preparations'  dse- 
where. — Doss.  Of  the  powder,  ^  to  1  gr.  twice  a 
day,  gradually  and  cautiously  increased  until  dry- 
ness of  the  throat  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  occnrs, 
or  the  head  is  affected. 

•  Pois,,  Sfo.  Belladonna  and  its  preparations  are 
poisonous  to  oZZ  animals,  but  very  much  more  so 
to  the  camivora  than  to  the  herbivora.  It  also 
acts  as  a  poison  on  vegetables. 

Trsatm.,  Ant,,  ^e.  These  may  be  the  same  as 
those  employed  in  poisoning  by  aconite,  atropia, 
and  opium.  The  stomach  must  be  deaied  as  soon 
as  possible,  followed  by  active  purgation.  Emetics 
as  a  tablespoonful  of  mustard,  or  20  gt,  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  in  warm  water.  If  copions  vomit- 
ing does  not  rapidly  follow^  the  stomaoh-pamp 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  When  the  poison  has 
becoi  removed  from  the  stomach,  copions  and 
continued  draughts  of  astringent  vegetable  solu- 
tions (weak  decoction  of  gaUs  or  olak  bark,  or 
strong  coffee  or  green  tea),  should  be  persisted  in 
for  some  time;  followed  by  like  draughts  of 
water  soured  with  any  mild  vegetable  acid  (as 
vinegar,  lemon-juice,  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  Ac. 
Half  a  gnxa  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  may  be 
given  hypodermically. — Detee,  The  contents  of 
the  stomach  or  vomited  matter  may  be  searched 
for  the  berries,  leaves,  seed,  or  portions  of  the 
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itne;  all  of  which  are  easily  reeogniflable.  The 
usual  phyaiological  and  chemic^  tests  of  atropia 
may  also  be  applied  to  tiieae  and  t6  the  organic 
liqnidi  soppoaed  to  eontain  the  poison.  See  Al- 
kaloid, ATBOFli,  EXTBAOTB,  OlimnVTS,  TOTO- 
TITBBS,  VEgBTABM  JUICBS,  ftc. 

BIIiLADOHAlBJi.     Sym.  Atbopia,  which  «m. 

BULA  80MB&A.  Nat.  Old.  Petxtolaocagub  ; 
^tolaee^  dioiea,  L,  An  ombnigeoas  tree  of 
Soath  America,  introdnoed  into  Spain,  where  it  is 
planted  as  a  sUter  in  pablie  promenades. 

BELUTE.  The  eompoeition  of  thia  new  es- 
plosire  is  made  known  by  M.  Lamm,  who  tells  ns 
it  amtains  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  or  6  parts  by 
weight  ftnd  dinitro  benxene  1  part  The  powder 
is  yeUowish,  and  feds  almost  dry.  It  is  fired  for 
^>listiiig  or  other  purposes  by  means  of  a  small 
qaaoti^  of  fofaninate  of  mercury.  It  is  said  that 
it  can  be  safely  transported  and  stored,  as  it 
ii  not  exploded  by  a  blow  or  by  friction.  Its 
•taeogth  is  2  or  8  times  that  of  ordinary  hiBck 
gvnpowder^ 

BUL'-MXTAL.  5jr».  Asa  0A]CPAyA''Bi7X, 
L.;  MfoAL  VE  oiooHX,  Fr.;  Qu^ckejk&vt, 
OxoomrspBiBB,  Gr.  The  Tariety  of  bronze  from 
which  bells,  Ac.,  are  made.  The  chief  requisite 
of  good  bell-metal  is  that  it  shall  give  a  pare 
fnU  soimd,  and  the  alloy  most  possess  great  homo- 
gvneitj  and  hardness,  and  considerable  strength; 
these  properties  are  horded  by  an  alloy  contoin- 
iog  78  to  80  parts  of  copper  and  22  to  aO  parts  of  tin. 
The  colour  of  good  bell-metal  when  recently  cast 
is  a  peealiar  g^yish-white,  different  from  that  of 
odnance  or  statuary  bronze.    The  appearance  of 


its  fracture  indicates  to  some  extent  the  composi- 
tion of  the  metal ;  if  the  fracture  is  too  fine,  the 
alloy  contains  too  much  tin ;  if  it  is  too  coarse- 
grained it  contains  too  litUe.  The  casting  of 
bell-metal  is  similar  to  that  of  bronze  (which 
#m).  Some  makers  add  only  two-thirds  of  the 
tin  at  first,  and  the  remaining  third  when  this 
has  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  copper.  Isvge 
bells  are  cast  in  loam  moulds,  small  beUs  in  moulds 
of  sand  or  iron.  Bell-metal  is  brittle,  and  cracks 
under  the  hammer  when  cold,  as  well  as  when 
hot.  The  tone  of  a  bell  depends  on  its  shape,  and 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal  j  a  large  proportion  of 
copper  gives  a  deep  tone,  while  iron,  tin,  and  zinc 
make  the  tone  sharper.  Bismuth,  lead,  and  anti- 
mony are  also  often  added,  but  all  these  additions 
render  the  metal  more  crystalline  and  brittle^  and 
ii\jure  its  sonorousness.  The  presence  of  silver 
was  once  said  to  increase  the  sonorous  character 
of  a  bell,  but  this  is  no  longer  thought  to  be  the 
case.  To  get  the  maximum  of  sonorousness  the 
'pieces'  should  be  raised  to  a  cherry-red  heat, 
and  cooled  quickW  by  being  plunged  into  water ; 
they  can  then  be  hammered  to  their  proper  form, 
and  this  being  done  they  should  be  again  heated, 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  The  Chinese  tam- 
tams, or  gongs,  owe  their  far-reaching  sound  to 
this  metibod  of  treatment.  Large  bells  hare 
usually  much  about  the  same  composition,  but 
they  are  never  quite  homogeneous;  small  belb 
are  exceedingly  variable  in  composition,  some  con- 
sisting merely  of  tin  with  a  little  copper  or  anti- 
mony. The  composition  of  some  varieties  of  bell- 
metal  is  given  below : 
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Aonnal  composition 78to80 

Alarm  bell,  Bouen 76*1 

SQegenhain 74'8 

Darmstadt 78-94 
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Iron. 
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8m(dl  Bells, 
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House  bells      .    . 
f,         smaller 
Ckxk  bells,  German 
Swiss 
Fkris 
Sleighbells.    .    . 
White  taUe  bells  . 
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M 


Slrer  bell-metal 


BBLLT  (-e).    The  abdomen  (which  «m). 

8EUI8.  In  their  connection  with  health  and 
(lisease,  see  BAjn>AOB,  Dbxss,  Stats,  &c, 

BSIBDICrnrB'B  EXALnra-PLASTSB  (JZoa- 
isr).  86  gims.  of  a  dark  brown  plaster,  prepared 
bj  digesting  together  1  part  litharge  with  2  parts 
<^ve  oil  until  they  become  blackish-brown^  then 
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40-41*6 

60-68-6  . 

.          -— 

•    ~~    . 

•    —    . 

—    •    . 

.    — 

adding  4  parts  yellow  wax,  containing  the  heat 
for  a  short  Umo,  and  then  pouring  out  {Wiit' 
stein), 

BEHGAIi'  i-gsmV),    A  thin  fabric  of  silk  and 
hair  interwoven,  originally  from  Bengal. 

Ben'gal  Ught.    A  firework  used  as  signals. 
See  Fnuis  (coloured). 
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BENZ-ANILIDE— BENZENE 


Bea^gal  Stripes.    Cofcton   cloth,  woTen   with 
coloured  Btripes,  orig.  from  Bengal ;  gingham. 

BSHZ-AVILIDE.  This  compound  is  analogons 
in  constitution  to  acetanilide  (antif  ebrin)  ;  ace- 
tanilide  being  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  on  aniline,  benz-anilide  by  the  action  of 
benzoic  acid  on  aniline,  or  better,  by  the  action  of 
benzoyl  chloride  on  aniline.  It  is  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  insoluble  in  water.  Dr  E[ahn 
(*  Apotheker  Zeitung ')  found,  from  experiments 
made  with  this  substance,  that  this  was  a  power- 
ful antipyretic,  and  seems  to  have  given  good 
results,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  chil£'en. 
In  some  ways  he  considers  it  superior  to  anti- 
febrin.  The  reported  dose  Taries  from  8  to 
10  gr. 

BSNZEVX,  CcHc.  8yn,  Bekzol  {Note.  The 
termination  -ol  in  ehemutry  Lb  now  confined  to 
certain  compounds  which  contain  the  gproup  (OH) 
such  as  glycerol,   phenol,    &c),    Htdbidb    07 

FHBNTL,  &C.;  BbNZO'usITM,   L.;   BbITZIVS,  Fr. ; 

Bbhzol,  Ger. 

This  hydrocarbon  was  first  isolated  in  1825  by 
Faraday,  who  obtiuned  it  together  with  butylene 
from  the  oil  left  from  portable  gas,  an  illuminant 
at  that  time  manufactured  by  stoongly  heating 
fats  and  oils,  and  compressing  the  evolved  gas 
into  metallic  reservoirs.  Fsraday  named  the 
compound  bicarburet  of  hydrogen,  G^H  (C"b6). 

Subsequently  Bfitscherhch  obtained  it  in  1884 
by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime,  and  suggested 
tnat  it  was  derived  from  the  former  by  the  re- 
moval of  carbonic  anhydride.  It  is  not  certain 
who  discovered  the  presence  of  benzene  in  coal- 
tar.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  coal  was  distilled 
at  a  date  prior  to  its  use  for  the  manufacture  of 
gas,  the  distillation  being  carried  out  for  the  sake 
of  the  naphtha,  which  was  employed  to  dissolve 
the  residual  pitch  for  the  manufacture  of  black 
varnish. 

Benzene  was  prepared  in  quantity  in  1848  by 
Mansfield,  who  proved  that  coal-tar  naphtha  con- 
tained homologues  of  benzene. 

8(mree*»  Benzene  occurs  in  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  coal-tar,  a  product  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  coal  for  the  manufacture  of  illumi- 
nating gas,  or  of  coke  for  metallurgical  purposes. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood  and  of  many  organic  com- 
pounds. Aromatic  acids,  such  as  benzoic  or 
phthalic  adds,  which  are  derived  from  benzene 
by  the  substitution  of  hvdrogen  hy  the  group 
(COOHO,  are  decomposed  when  distilled  with 
lime,  yielding  benzene,  thus : 

CeH,.COOH  =  GsH«+COt. 

Benzene  is  formed  when  the  vapours  of  many 
organic  compounds  are  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube.  In  this  way  simple  substances,  such  as 
marsh  gas,  alcohol,  &c, '  condense '  to  form  ben- 
zene. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  acetylene, 
three  molecules  of  the  gas  combining  to  form  one 
of  benzene: 

3CjHj  "  CfH^ 

Mamffaeiure.  Benzene  occurs  mainly  in  the 
more  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar.  The  crude  tar 
of  the  gas-works  is  first  submitted  to  a  rouffh 
fractionation,  by  which  it  is  separated  into  the 
following  portions : 

1.  First  runnings,  up  to  106**  or  110°  C. 


2.  Light  oil,  up  to  210°  C. 

8.  Carbolic  oil  (for  phenol  and  naphthaleneX 
up  to  240''  C. 

4.  Creosote  oil,  up  to  270°  C. 

6.  Anthracene  oil,  above  270°  C. 

The  first  contains  the  greater  portion  of  the 
benzene,  together  with  water,  methane  homo- 
logues, thiophene,  defines,  carbon  biaolphide^ 
mercaptans  and  nitriles,  together  with  small  quan- 
tities of  high-boiling  products,  viz.  phenols,  naph- 
thalene, and  aniUne  aod  other  bases. 

The  second  fraction  contains  lass  bennne^  with 
toluene  and  higher  homologues  of  aniline,  and 
some  carbolic  acid. 

The  third  fraction  contains  carbolic  add,  naph- 
thalene, and  small  quantities  of  benzene  and  ite 
homologues. 

The  points  at  which  the  various  fhutions  are 
collected  vary  at  different  works.  The  ligbt-<Ml 
fraction  is  usually  collected  when  the  disiiHato 
sinks  in  water.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  whole 
distillate,  after  bdng  rendered  homogeneona  by 
mixing,  will  have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-976.  When  teaied 
by  distillation  (see  below),  it  should  begin  to  boil 
at  95°  C,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  dipping 
into  the  liquid.  Very  little,  however,  shonldoosne 
over  below  120°  C,  but  more  than  80%  between 
120°  and  171°  C.  In  oider  to  get  a  correct  idea 
of  the  value  in  benzene  of  the  light  oil,  the  por- 
tion coming  over  at  120° — 171°  C.  shotM  be  re- 
distilled (see  heUno,  under  Reiort  teH), 

The  first  operation  in  the  preparation  of  com- 
mercial benzene  and  its  homologues  consists  in  re- 
distilling the  light  oil  and  dividing  it  into  three 
fractions,  viz.  ^1)  *  light-oil  naphtha'  or  'twice- 
run  naphtha,'  the  portion  which  comes  over  first 
and  which  is  mixed  with  the  first  runmngs  of  the 
original  distillation  i  (2)  a  middle  portion,  boiling 
between  the  same  limits  of  temperature  as  the 
original  light  oil  (this  is  nearly  always  mixed 
with  fresh  light  oU  and  redistilled) ;  and  (8)  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort  after  the  middle  portaon 
has  passed  over  (this  last  is  added  to  the  carbolic 
oil  cf  the  original  distillation,  the  mixture  being 
treated  with  soda  for  carbolic  add).  The  oils 
left  after  treating  carbolic  oil  with  caustic  soda 
are  worked  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  light  oil, 
the  first  two  fractions  being  mixed  with  the  cor- 
responding ones  from  light  oil.  It  will  thus  he 
seen  that  the  whole  of  the  benzene  is  obtained 
from  the  first  three  fractions  of  the  oriffinal  coal- 
tar  distillation,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  first 
rectification  is  to  suppress  the  middle  fraction, 
the  first  runnings  and  carbolic  oil  alone  remaining. 
It  is  with  the  first  that  we  have  to  deal  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  various  forms  of  benzene  and 
naphtha. 

In  the  distillation  of  light  oil  the  coUeetioa  of 
the  second  fraction  is  usually  commenced  when 
the  distillate  shows  10°  under  proof  by  Sykes's 
hydrometer  (0*982  sp.  gr.),  and  is  continued  nntil 
it  has  suffident  density  to  sink  when  poured  into 
water.  It  is  Imown  as  'secondary  lignt  oil,'  and 
is  sometimes  chemically  treated  (see  helom)  and 
used  as  solvent  naphtha;  more  frequently,  how- 
ever, it  is  redistilled  with  fresh  light  oU,  as  aheady 
stated. 

The  rectification  of  light  oU  is  usually  carried 
out  in  iron  stills  heated  by  direct  fire,  and  pro- 
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vided  with  man-liole,  Mfety-yalvie,  diichArge*p^>e, 
and  condensing  wonn,  the  latter  being  preferably 
placed  ootnde  the  building.  Tbe  oondenier  mnet 
be  well  snpplied  with  water  to  long  as  naphtha 
oomei  oyer,  bat  most  be  allowed  to  beoome  warm 
tDvaide  the  end  of  the  operation,  otherwise  there 
is  danger  of  the  tube  becoming  choked.  For  the 
SBBie  reaeoa  the  worm  shoold  present  a  gradual 
&U  throfon^  the  whole  of  its  coniae,  so  that  the 
i^irtillate  may  drain  away  completely. 

Fini  Jwaaia^s.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
nst  of  the  fint  fraction  from  the  erode  coal-tar 
sad  of  that  from  the  redistillation  of  light  oiL 
Thej  contain  the  whole  of  the  benaene  of  the  coal- 
tsr,  together  with  a  great  nunber  of  the  more 
volatile  eonstitaenta.  Gh)od  ftrst  nmnings,  when 
diitilled  (see  h^low),  should  yield  at  least  10% 
I7  Tohmie  of  the  sample  taken  below  110^.,  and 
78^  below  in*"  C.  On  redistilling  the  portion 
which  came  over  below  IW  C,  at  least  25%  of 
it  dionld  distil  over  below  lOO"*  C.  The  f ollow- 
iag  table  gives  the  average  of  a  large  number  of 
Buoples: 

8p.gr.     \W    Xl(f    120°    140°    170P    200P 

(^905  2       14       88      67       80       92. 

Before  any  further  rectification  of  the  first 
nmaingB  or  erode  benaene  is  attempted,  the  pro- 
dnet  is  always  sobmitted  to  a  chemical  poriflca- 
tioo,  which  conaiatB  of  (1)  treatment  with  strong 
■nlphmic  add,  and  (2)  treatment  with  canstic 
nda  adotion.  The  solphoric  acid  combinea  with 
bsMik  dttsolvea  tfalophene  and  ita  homologoes,  de* 
itnys  reainooa  bodiea,  and  dissolves  oleftnes,  Ac. 
^c  nda  reiDoves  phenol  by  combining  with  it  to 
^onn  soluble  sodium  phenate.  It  abo  removes 
■nj  talphooic  adds  or  solphoric  add  left  behind 
ia  the  first  treatment. 

Of  these  two  opeiatioos  the  treatment  with 
n^lnirie  add  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
oviag  to  the  large  nomber  of  impurities  which 
ae  removed  by  its  means.  Formerly  it  waa  osoal 
to  b^gin  with  the  add,  bot  now  tmtment  with 
■oda  frequently  precedes  the  ose  of  the  latter.  The 
object  of  this  change  is  to  allow  of  the  recovery 
of  the  phenol  which  is  removed  by  the  soda,  and 
which  would  be  too  impure  if  the  soda  treatment 
•Moeeded  that  with  solphnric  add,  owing  to  the 
■oj^honic  adds,  Ac.,  which  woold  be  removed  along 
viUi  it.  This  mode  of  operating  is  obviously  of 
coaaderable  value  where  the  separation  of  first 
nmnings  is  dispensed  with  i  and  even  with  the 
latter  fraction  it  la  advantageooa,  since  the  carbolic 
acid  obtained  is  of  the  poreat  deacription.  It 
■boold  be  mentioned  that  a  final  treatment  with 
nda  is  always  necessary  in  order  to  remove  traces 
of  sulphuric  add,  bot  if  the  phenols  have  been 
ahesdy  taken  out,  the  soda  solution  may  be  very 
^hite. 

Various  forms  of  apparatus  are  used  for  treat- 
ing crude  naphtha  with  add  and  alkali,  tbe  two 
wswitisl  conditions  being  that  the  add  and  ben- 
aene should  be  continuously  and  thoroughly 
■tiirsd  together,  and  that,  after  the  liquids  have 
been  allowed  to  come  to  reat  and  separate  from 
one  another,  it  shoold  be  possible  to  drain  off 
eMdi  liquid  quite  free  from  the  other.  This  is 
effected  by  making  the  bottom  of  the  vessd  funnel- 
flttped  and  terminating  in  a  tap.  The  agitation 
II  ^ected  by  meana  A  paddlea,  rotating  archi- 


Biedean  screws,  or  by  other  similar  appliances.  It 
is  found  that  metal  can  be  used  for  these  appa* 
ratns,  nuoe  the  tar  with  which  the  add  soon  be- 
comes charged  condderably  reduces  the  action  of 
the  latter.  Where  the  mixing  is  done  by  hand, 
perforated  wooden  rakes  are  employed,  by  which 
the  add  is  oontinoaUy  lifted  op  from  Uie  bottom. 
The  add  osed  is  the  strongest  acid  of  trade  (sp. 
gr.  1*84).  Since  the  action  of  solphoric  add  on 
benaene  itself  is  not  inappreciable,  care  ahoold  be 
taken  not  to  oae  a  larger  qoantity  than  ia  neces- 
sary. Longe  ('Coal-tar  and  ijnmonia')  finds 
that  the  action  of  solphoric  add  is  greater  with 
the  higher  homologoes  of  beniene  than  with 
benaene  itself.  The  qoantity  of  add  reqoired 
varies  somewhat,  bot  not  very  moch,  the  osoal 
amoont  being  1  lb.  of  add  to  a  gallon  of  oil  (first 
mnnings  or  light-oil  naphtha),  that  is,  12  parts 
of  acid  to  100  parts  of  naphtiia  by  weight.  If 
mote  than  this  is  added,  loss  of  oil  is  apt  to  ensoe ; 
while  if  less  is  osed,  the  oils  become  disooloored 
on  standing.  Freshlv  distilled  oils reqoire  less  add 
than  old  ones,  as  the  latter  always  contain  empyreo- 
matic  resins.  Since  the  qoantity  of  add  is  so 
chosen  that  it  may  have  as  little  action  as  possible 
on  the  benaene^  toloene,  Ac,  it  follows  that  com- 
mercial benaene  will  always  contain  imporities 
soch  aa  thiophene  or  pyridine,  which  are  only 
slightiy  attacked.  A  larger  qoantity  of  add 
most  be  osed  if  these  imporities  are  to  be  removed 
(see  6siow). 

Before  ronning  in  the  add  the  naphtha  is  left 
at  rest  in  the  vessel  for  some  time,  so  that  ad- 
mixed water,  which  is  always  present,  may  settie 
to  the  bottom.  This  is  removed  before  adding 
the  add,  which  woold  otherwise  beoome  diluted. 
The  add  is  now  run  in  and  the  mixing  apparatua 
set  in  motion.  Fifteen  minutes'  agitation  is  sufit- 
dent  where  mechanical  appliances  are  used.  The 
liqnid  is  then  allowed  to  come  to  rest,  so  that  the 
dirty  add  and  benaene  may  separate.  For  this 
at  least  an  hoar  shoold  be  allowed,  and  a  longer 
time  is  advantageooa.  The  add  shoold  not>  how- 
ever, be  left  at  rest  for  too  long  a  time,  otherwise 
it  may  become  so  thick  that  it  will  be  found  im- 
possible to  separate  it.  The  appearance  of  the 
add  will  give  a  useful  Indication  of  the  character 
of  the  crude  benzene  and  of  the  success  of  the 
operation.  If  it  is  very  thick,  this  is  a  sign  that 
an  insoiBdent  qoantity  has  been  used  to  remove 
and  dissolve  the  impurities  of  the  naphtha.  An 
abnormal  amount  of  the  latter  may  have  its 
origin  in  careless  distillation,  resulting  in  a  boil- 
ing over  of  the  contents  of  the  still.  If  the  add 
is  very  thin,  it  is  a  sign  that  too  much  has  been 
used,  or  that  it  has  beoome  unduly  diluted  bv  the 
admixed  water  of  the  naphtha,  and  so  has  railed 
to  perform  its  office.  The  acid  after  mixing 
should  have  a  volume  about  double  that  of  the 
original  add  taken. 

When  the  separation  of  the  benaene  and  add 
is  complete,  the  latter  is  run  off  by  means  of  the 
tap  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.  This  must 
be  effected  to  the  last  drop,  since  any  acid  left 
behind,  on  being  diluted  in  the  next  operation, 
will  deposit  the  impurities  which  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, and  so  will  contaminate  the  naphtha  to  a 
worse  extent  than  before.  The  dirty  add  should 
not  be  run  into  the  common  sewer^  hot  should  be 
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collected  in  carboys  or  discharged  direct  into  the 
main  sewer  or  into  a  river  (for  use  of  acid-tar,  see 
Ammoviuu  Sulphatb  Manufaotubb).  In  order 
to  avoid  the  production  of  an  emulsion  of  tar 
when  the  residual  acid  is  diluted  in  the  washing 
with  water,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  wash  the 
benzene  once  or  twice  with  a  small  quanti^  of 
fVesh  strong  acid,  which  is  removed  as  before. 
The  naphtha  is  next  washed  with  water  in  order  to 
remove  acid.  For  this  purpose  a  quanti^  of 
water  equal  to  l-6th  the  volume  of  the  naphtha 
is  run  in,  and  the  agitator  set  in  motion.  This  is 
continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  followed 
by  an  interval  of  rest  of  one  hour,  during  which  the 
water  gradually  settles.  The  latter  is  then  run 
out  as  completely  as  possible,  and  a  second 
quantity  of  water  added,  the  operation  being 
repeated  four  or  five  times.  The  water  acquires  at 
mt  a  deep  ruby  colour,  but  the  last  wash*water 
should  be  colourless.  As  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
the  water  completely  without  letting  out  some  of 
the  benzene  at  the  same  time,  it  is  usual  to  allow 
it  to  run  first  into  a  catch-pool  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  house*  and  provided  with 
an  outlet  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water 
g^radually  escapes,  any  benzene  which  has  come 
along  with  it  remaining  on  the  surface,  from 
which  it  is  removed  from  time  to  time. 

The  treatment  with  alkali  now  follows.  This 
alkali  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*100.  The  quantity  used 
varies  from  li  to  6  vols,  of  alkali  solution  to 
100  vols,  of  tar-oil.  The  amount  whic^  is  neces- 
sary is  easily  determined  by  watching  the  colour 
of  the  naphtha,  the  alkali  being  run  in,  with 
agitation,  until  it  changes  from  reddish-brown 
to  light  brown  or  brownish-yellow.  The  change 
takes  place  very  abruptly.  The  liquids  are  now 
well  mixed  up  and  then  left  for  an  hour  to 
separate.  The  alkali  is  run  off,  and  the  naphtha, 
after  two  washings  with  water,  is  ready  for 
distillation.  When  the  treatment  with  alkali 
precedes  that  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  usual  to 
employ  a  stronger  alkali  (sp.  gr.  1*15).  In  this 
ease  less  acid  will  be  required,  and  also  much  lesf 
alkali  in  the  final  treatment,  which  must  never 
be  omitted. 

The  loss  in  the  chemical  treatment  of  first 
runnings  and  light  oil  varies  from  4%  to  12% , 
and  is  generally  about  8%  by  volume.  The 
naphtha,  purified  as  above,  is  now  either  at  once 
distilled  with  steam,  or  submitted  to  a  first  frac- 
tionation over  direct  fire  in  what  is  known  as 
the  benzene  still.  The  latter  course  is  the  best, 
since,  if  this  be  omitted,  the  naphtha  is  apt  to 
discolour  after  a  time.  The  distillation  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  crude  light  oil,  already  de- 
scribed. The  different  fractions  are  run  into 
iron  tanks  entirely  closed  iil,  with  the  exception 
of  an  orifice  into  which  the  end  of  the  condensing 
worm  is  inserted.  At  first  the  worm  must  Im 
kept  quite  cold  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  the  latter 
may  be  allowed  to  become  tepid.  The  distillation 
is  controlled  by  the  thermometer,  the  receiver 
being  changed  when  the  temperature  of  the  va- 
pour reaches  a  certain  point.  As  this  necessitates 
that  the  attoidant  should  be  pretfy  reliable^  an- 
other plan  is  to  distil  a  small  amount  of  the  oil 
and  note  what  volumes  come  over  at  the  required 


temperatures.  All  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
know  the  quantity  of  oil  run  into  the  still  and  the 
capacity  of  the  receivers,  when  the  number  of 
inches  of  liquid  which  must  be  distilled  into  each 
receiver  can  be  calculated. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  reomven  are 
changed  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
naphtha  requured.  For  S[)%  b^izene  the  flxit 
fraction  consists  of  all  coming  over  below  110^  C. 
(280**  F.),  the  second  of  that  which  comes  over 
between  110°  and  140°  C,  the  thiid  of  that  ob- 
tained between  140°  and  170^  C.  For  60% 
benzene  only  two  fractions  are  made,  vis.  below 
140°  C,  and  from  140°  to  170"^  0.  The  dis- 
tillation is  not  carried  beyond  170°  C,  as  the 
product  boiling  above  this  temperature  would 
ixgure  the  quality  of  the  naphtha  derived  from 
the  second  fraction.  The  residue  in  the  stilL  is 
worked  up  with  light  oil. 

The  next  operation  consists  in  distilling  the 
various  fractions  already  obtained  by  steam  heat, 
or  by  passing  steam  directly  through  the  naphtha. 
The  apparatus  in    its  best  form  conaista  of  a 
sheet-iron  still,   the  body   of   which    ia   filled 
with    a    wrought-iron  worm    oonv^ng   ateam 
at    2*5    to    8    atmospheres    pressure.      In    ad- 
dition to   this  a   perforated   steam-pipe   open- 
ing into  the  still  is  provided,  so  that  when  the 
distillate  begins  to  decrease,  the  distillation  mav 
be  assisted  by  a  current  of  steam  passing  through 
the  liquid.    The  vapours  from  the  stUl  can  be 
made  either  to  pass  directly  to  the  condensing 
worm  or  first  through  a  dephlegmator,  the  p«£ 
being  determined  by  the  opening  or  doring  of 
certain  taps  suitably  placed.    The  dephlegmator 
consists  of  a  numl>er  of  vertical  tubos  opening 
into  chambers  above  and  below,  through  which 
the  mixed  vapours  are  caused  to  pass.    The  tabes 
and  chambers  are  immersed  in  water,  which  oaa 
be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature  by  meana  of 
steam-pipes.    It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  dephleg* 
mator  be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature,  the  leas 
volatile  constituents  will  condense  and  will  ooUeot 
in  the  lower  chamber,  from  which  they  drain 
back  into  the  still  by  a  pipe  provided  for  that 
purpose,  whilst  the  more  volatile  oonstituenta 
will  pass  on  and  will  be  liquefied  by  the  more 
thorough  cooling  which  they  experience  in  the 
condenser.     The  condensed  liqmd  then  passes 
through  a  small  tank  where  the  naphtha  sepa- 
rates from  the  water  with  which  it  is  mixed,  the 
outlets  being  so  arranged  that  the  lower  layer  of 
water  and  upper  layer  of  naphtha  drain  away 
continuously  through  different  pipes.  The  n^htha 
is  led  into  a  solution  of   caustio  soda,  on  the 
top   of    which    it   collects,    and    then    drains 
away  into    reservoirs   suitably  disposed   to   re- 
ceive the  different  fractions.     The  means   by 
which  the  different  fractions  are  controlled  are 
very  varied,  differing  according  to  the  stage  of 
the  distillation  at  which  direct  steam  is  intro- 
duced, and  also  with  the  temperature  at  which 
the  dephlegmator  is  maintained.    Steam  is  never 
introduced,  when  distiUing  benzene,  until  the  more 
volatile  products  have  passed  over  by  means  of 
heat  alone,  since  the  well-known   effect  of  a 
current  of  steam  in  assisting  the  distillation  of 
high-boiling  liquid*  would  muce  the  first  fraetiana 
much  less  pure  thui  if  they  were  distilled  hy  heat 
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alone.  Tlie  lugber  fntctioDfl  obtetned  from  the 
beniene  still  are  distilled  at  once  with  tteanu 
The  ofloal  object  in  the  lectiflcatinn  of  naphtha  it 
to  obtain  'beniol'  of  certain  ipecifle  qoalitiea 
lather  than  to  effect  a  complete  Beparation  of  the 
eaaititneBta*  and  it  ie  obTionalj  adTantageoos  to 
do  this  with  as  few  distillationB  as  poasiUe.  For 
90%  '  bennl '  the  wmter  snrronnding  the  dephleg* 
Biator  is  kept  at  aboat  6(f  C.  (140^  F.)>  And  for 
60%  «bensol'  at  70'— «0P  C.  (168—176*  F.). 
The  neoeaeary  tempermtores  Taiy  somewhat  with 
different  apparatnsy  and  can  cnly  be  f oand  by 
ezpeiience.  When  nothing  farther  comes  orer, 
the  temperatnre  is  again  raised  if  80^  or  40% 
benaeiie  is  required.  Lastly^  toluene,  if  required 
free  from  higher  homolognee,  is  driven  throngh  the 
dephlegmator  by  raising  the  water  snrroimding 
it  to  tbe  boiling  point,  the  still  being  heated  by 
indirect  steam.  The  dephlegmator  is  now  cat  oat 
aad  steam  introduced  into  tiie  still,  when  solvent 
or  homing  naphthas  are  obtained,  according  to 
Uw  temperatare  at  whidi  the  distillation  is 
airested. 

Althoqgh  the  prodaetion  of  the  various  trade 
Tirieties  of  '  benxol '  can  be  effected  by  a  proper 
sdjwtment  of  the  temperature  of  the  dephleg- 
sistor,  it  is  usual  to  check  the  result  and  deter- 
mine the  point  at  which  the  receiver  should  be 
changed  by  a  laboratory  determination  (see  b^Ufw), 
(The  term '  benxol '  is  used  here  for  the  commercial 
product,  and  the  term  'benzene'  for  the  pure 
tnbstanee.)  For  instance,  if  90%  'benior  is  re- 
quired, a  sample  is  taken  from  the  distillate,  after 
tiioroQgh  mixing,  just  before  the  time  at  which 
it  is  considered  the  reeeiver  should  be  changed. 
If  the  analysis  shows  90%  beniol,  the  receiver  is 
ehaaged  at  once,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
tinate  contains  the  least  benzene,  and  the 
proportion  of  this  would  therefore  rapidly  de- 
crease. It  is  usual,  however,  to  store  the 
henaeae  whilst  somewhat  too  strong,  and  then 
dDnte  it  with  some  of  the  subsequent  dis- 
tillates. The  necessary  calculation  is  eff'ected  as 
f^ws: — Supposing  the  first  distillate  to  con- 
list  of  120  gfdlons  of  06%  benzol,  and  the  second 
of  160  gallons  of  76%  benzol,  and  supposing  m  to 
be  the  amount  of  the  second  which  must  be 
added  to  the  ftrat  in  order  to  convert  it  into  90% 
'benzol,' then 

(120  X  95)  +  (#  X  76)  -  (laO  -I-  ar)90 
whence  ar «»  40. 

The  remaining  120  gallons  of  76%  '  benzol '  may 
BOW  be  pnmpnl,  say,  into  the  60%  reservoir,  and 
a  rimilar  calculation  will  tell  us  how  much  of  the 
third  diftiUate  (consisting  of  40%  '  benzol,'  for 
instance)  must  be  added  in  order  to  convert  it 
into  50%  <  benzol.'  On  account  of  the  above  cal- 
ealstiims,  the  amounts  and  the  composition  of  the 
different  distillates  should  be  carefully  recorded, 
<o  that  ihey  may  afterwards  be  mixed  according 
to  trade  rMuirements. 

The  40%  or  80%  '  benzol '  of  commerce  is 
nainlj  toluene,  and  is  sometimes  sold  under  this 
name.  It  should  yield  90%  at  120°.  The  frac- 
tion sncceeding  *  benzol '  is  sometimes  need  for 
cttburetting  gases  (see  Coal  &ab),  and  is  known 
as  carbureting  naphtha.  It  should  yield  70%  at 
130*  a,  and  W%  at  160°  C.  Its  sp.  gr.  should 
be  0*86— 0*87.     If  the  above  fraction  is  not 
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collected,  the  distillate  succeeding  'toluene 
divided  into  sol?ent  and  burning  naphthas.  The 
former  oonsista  mainly  of  zylenea  and  trimethyl- 
benzenes,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  aolvent  for  incua^ 
rubber  in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  fiJnics 
and  for  removing  grease  stains.  It  should  not  con- 
tain naphthalene,  hence  the  distillation  should 
not  be  carried  too  far.  It  may  be  arrested  when 
the  liquid  iasuing  from  the  condenser  has  a  qp.  gr, 
of  -880  at  16''  C.  (69°  F.).  The  whole  distillate, 
when  mixed,  wiU  then  yield  90%  at  160°  C,  and 
have  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*876.  That  which  oomes  over 
above  this  is  used  for  burning,  and  the  distillation 
is  continued  until  the  distillate  begins  to  have  a 
slight  colour,  or  until  the  naphtha  issuing  from 
the  worm  attains  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*900  (the  vp.  gr. 
of  the  distillate,  rendered  homogeneous  by  mixing, 
should  be  0*880—0-887)  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  soda  solution  in  the  separator  is 
here  very  necessary.  A  catch-box  should  also 
be  placed  between  the  dephlegmator  and  con- 
denser, to  retain  any  liquid  carried  over  mechani- 
cally by  the  steam.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  the  naphtha  is  apt  to  discolour. 

The  olject  of  the  apparatus  and  operations 
described  above  is  to  produce  the  different  varie- 
ties of  impure  conunercial  benzene  and  of  naphtha, 
a  complete  separation  not  being  required.  For 
the  manufiMtttre  of  dyes,  however,  practicallv 
pure  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  &c,  are  required, 
and  more  elaborate  distilling  apparatus  are  em- 
ployed. These  are  practically  identical  with  the 
dephlegmating  columns  used  in  the  rectification 
of  spirit  (which  sstf).  Among  the  best  known  are 
those  of  Savalle  and  of  Siemens  Bros. 

Various  forms  of  more  or  less  pure  benzene  are 
manufactured  for  trade  purposes.  Of  these,  spe- 
cially purified  benzene  is  prepared  by  treating 
once-rectified  benzene  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
then  fractionating.  Benzol  for  blue  is  also  a 
verv  pure  form  of  benzene,  and  ^ould  boil 
within  half  a  degree  centigrade  of  the  pure  pro- 
duct. Commercial  *  chemically  pure  benzene '  is 
made  by  cooling  'pure'  benzene  until  it  crys* 
tallises,  and  separating  the  crystals  from  &e 
mother-liquor. 

All  these  forms  of  benzene  contain  thiophene, 
C4H4S,  a  compound  closely  allied  to  benzene.  It 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  84°  C,  and  having 
a  sp.  gr.  of  107  at  16°  C.  This  body  can  only  be 
removed  bv  treating  benzene  many  times  with 
strong  sulphuric  add  until  a  brown  colour  is  no 
longer  produced,  or  by  passing  chlorine  through 
bfsnzene  cooled  to  0°  C  and  protected  from  the 
light,  the  benzene  being  afterwards  rectified. 
The  purest  benzene  is  obtained  by  distilling  ben- 
zoic acid  with  lime. 

EHimaUon  and  l^iUfor,  Benzene  in  quantity 
is  easily  recognised  hv  its  odoar,  boiling-poin^ 
and  specific  gravity.  When  only  a  small  amount 
is  being  dealt  with,  it  can  be  converted  into  nitro- 
benzene by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  and  this  in 
its  turn  reduced  to  aniline,  which  can  be  recog- 
nised by  the  usual  tests.  For  the  latter  purpose, 
however,  the  benzene  must  be  tolerably  free  from 
certain  admixed  substances,  and  it  is  consequently 
necessary  as  a  rule  to  submit  the  crude  liquid 
to  a  process  of  purificatk>n  before  the  test  can 
be  applied.    This  generally  consists  in  (1)  treat- 
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ing  the  liquid  with  caustic  soda,  to  separate 
phenols  and  acids;  (2)  distillation,  the  portion 
passing  over  at  6&*—lQ(f  C.  heing  collected 
apart;  (8)  treatment  of  this  fraction  with  re- 
peated quantities  of  strong  sulphuric  add  until 
the  latter  is  no  longer  blackened;  (4)  treat- 
ment with  dilute  soda  to  remove  traces  of  acid ; 
and  (6)  one  or  two  fractional  distillations,  the 
portion  passing  over  at  80°— 82°  C.  (176°— 179-6° 
F.)  being  collected  apart.  The  benzene,  more  or 
less  concentrated  and  purified  by  the  foregoing 
processes,  is  mixed  witli  about  twice  its  volume 
of  nitric  acid  of  1*5  sp.  gr.  in  a  flask  fitted  with 
an  inverted  condenser  and  heated  if  necessary  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled  and 
poured  into  cold  water,  when  the  nitro-benzene 
collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  oily  drops 
or  as  a  finely  divided  precipitate  (if  the  original 
substance  contained  paraffins,  these  will  form  an 
upper  layer  after  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  and 
this  should  be  separated  by  means  of  a  tap-funnel 
before  the  pouring  into  water).  The  nitro-ben- 
zene is  separated  by  pouring  the  liquid  through 
a  wet  filter.  It  is  washed  and  dissolved  ofi^  the 
filter  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is 
then  boiled  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
any  aniline  tested  for  by  the  addition  of  bleaching 
powder. 

This  teist  is  vei^  useful  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween 'benzoline,  sometimes  called  'benzine,' 
and  commercial  '  benzol,'  and  for  detecting  any 
adulteration  of  the  latter  with  the  former.  In 
this  case  it  is  only  necessary  to  convert  the  ben- 
zene into  nitro-benzene.  After  nitration  the 
liquid  will  separate  into  three  layers,  the  upper 
one  consisting  of  unaltered  paraffin,  the  second  of 
nitro-benzene,  and  the  third  of  a  solution  of 
nitro-benzene  in  nitric  acid.  The  last  two  are 
poured  into  water,  and  the  nitro-benzene  sepa- 
rated and  measured.  It  is  advisable  to  treat  the 
paraffin  a  second  time  with  nitric  acid. 

Valuation  of  Commereial  Sentols.  Commercial 
benzols  contain  benzene  and  its  homologues,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  non-nitrifiable  hydrocarbons 
known  as  '  petroleum,'  thiophene,  traces  of  water, 
acetylene  and  its  homologues,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. Commercial  benzols,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
divided  into  90% ,  60% ,  30% ,  &c,  these  values 
representing  the  percentages  by  volume  which 
distU  over  below  100°  C. 

90%  benzol  should  not  begin  to  distil  below 
80^  C.,  and  should  not  yield  more  than  20%  to 
80%  at  86°  C,  as  this  would  indicate  a  large  pro- 
portion of  carbon  bisulphide  or  light  hydrocar- 
bons. The  average  composition  of  a  90%  benzol 
is  70%  benzene,  24%  toluene,  and  4%  to  6% 
carbon  bisulphide.  English  90%  benzol  has  a 
sp.  gr.  of  -880  to  -888  at  16*6°  C.  (60°  F.),  but  the 
density  is  not  a  very  reliable  indication,  as  90% 
benzol  is  liable  to  contain  carbon  bisulphide  (sp. 
gr.  1*27)  and  light  hydrocarbons  (sp.  gr.  about 
0*860),  which  when  present  together  do  not  mate- 
rially aifect  the  density.  Scotch  90%  benzol 
contains  much  of  the  second  impurity,  but  little 
of  the  first,  hence  its  sp.  gr.  is  often  as  low  as 
*870  (AUen,  •  Commercial  Organic  Analysis '). 

60%  benzol,  sometimes  called  60-90  benzol,  is 
a  product  60%  of  which  distils  below  100°  C, 
and  40%   more  below  120°  C.    It  should  distil 


wholly  below  180°  C.  Sp.  gr.  (English)  -  -878  to 
-880,  (Scotch) » -867  to  -872.  This  variety  of 
benzol  contains  little  carbon  bisulphide  and  petrol- 
eum, but  larger  quantities  of  toluene  and  xylene 
than  90%  benzol.  It  is  used  in  making  the  heavy 
aniline  required  for  the  manufacture  of : 


80%  benzol  yields  80%  below  100°  C,  60% 
of  the  remainder  distUUng  below  120^  C.  For 
the  manufacture  of  aniline-red  (also  called  ma- 
genta and  fuchsine),  a  benzol  is  required  which 
will  yield  an  aniline  oil  of  which  three-fourths 
wiU  distU  between  180°  and  190°  C.  and  the  rest 
between  190°  and  216°  C.  Such  an  aniline  is  ob- 
tainable from  a  benzol  of  which  three-fourths 
distil  between  80°  and  100°  C.  and  the  rest  be- 
tween 100°  and  180°  C.  For  methyl-violet,  aniline 
as  free  as  possible  from  higher  homologues  is 
required,  bemg  obtainable  from  a  benzol  t^iatHHitig 
below  88°  or  84°  C.  For  zylidene-red  an  aniline 
oil  derived  from  benzob  boiling  above  116^  or 
120°  C.  is  needed  (Allen's '  Commercial  Organic 
Analysis ').  In  the  assay  of  commercial  boixols 
the  following  tests  are  made : — Determination  of 
(1)  specific  g^vity;  (2)  carbon  bisulphide;  (8) 
bght  hydrocarbons  or  'petroleum;'  (4)  nitri- 
fiable  hydrocarbons ;  (6)  behaviour  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  when  fractionaUy  dis- 
tilled. 

Before  estimating  other  constituents  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dehydrate,  the  benzol  if  the  sample  con- 
tains sufficient  water  to  render  it  turbid.  This  is 
easily  effected  by  shaking  it  with  recently  ignited 
plaster  of  Paris  and  filtering. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
commercial  benzols  frequently  gives  valuable  in- 
formation, especially  if  carbon  bisulphide  be  re- 
moved before  the  determination  is  made.  The 
removal  of  the  carbon  bisulphide  is  effected  in 
the  manner  described  below,  the  benzol  being  de» 
hydrated  with  plaster  of  Paris  after  being  sfaAken 
with  water.  A  specific  g^vit^  determination  is 
not  easily  made  by  means  of  the  bottle,  owing  to 
the  high  rate  of  expansion  of  benzene,  but  is  pre- 
ferably found  by  means  of  a  delicate  hydrometer 
or  of  the  Wesiphal  balance^  the  sample  being 
first  carefully  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
16-6°  C. 

Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  frequent  impurity  in 
90%  benzol,  and  may  exist  there  in  compara- 
tively large  quantity  without  its  characteiristic 
odour  being  perceptible.  Its  presence  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  high  specific  gravity.  It  may  be 
separated  and  estimated  by  treating  100  cc.  of 
the  dehydrated  benaol  witii  1  grm.  of  caustic 
potash  dissolved  in  20  cc.  of  hot  absolute  alcohol. 
The  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken,  when,  if  car- 
bon bisulphide  be  present,  it  will  become  yellow 
and  eventuallv  pasty  from  precipitated  potassium 
zanthate.  After  half  an  hour's  shakinsr  the  pre- 
cipitate is  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  shuen  twice 
with  water;  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  after 
being  washed  with  ether,  is  then  dissolved  in  a 
little  alcohol,  this  solution  added  to  the  aqueous 
extracts,  and  the  whole  acidified  with  acetic  add, 
and  precipitated  with  cupric  sulphate,  which 
throws  down  cuprous  xanthate,  CuC]H((CO)S^ 
as  a  bright  yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
and  dilute  acids.  The  cuprous  xanthato  is  washed, 
dried,  and  ignited  in  ur,  and  the  residual  cupric 
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Modi^  CnO,  qviidly  w«ighed.  The  weight  of 
fba  hitter  divided  by  0^  gives  the  weight  of 
evlMa  hinilphide  in  the  Munple  tftkeo. 

Tb  detenniiie  the  '  petroleum '  and  nitriftable 
hydrocarbons,  a  mixture  ia  made  of  160  gnns.  of 
nitric  acid  of  1*40  tp.  gr.  with  200  grma.  of  anl- 
phnric  add  of  1*846  ap.  gr.,  and,  when  thorooghly 
cooled,  this  miztofe  is  slowly  added  to  100  grma. 
of  the  beniol  contained  in  a  600  cc  flask,  the 
liquids  being  well  mixed  by  agitation  and  cooled 
if  they  become  hot.  When  qnite  cold,  the  nitro. 
bemene  is  separated  from  any  light  petroleum  by 
■sans  of  a  tap>fannel,  washed  first  with  dilute 
«da  and  afterwards  with  water,  and  weighed. 
100  parts  by  weight  of  an  English  90%  benzol 
Aonld  give  not  iess  than  160  parU  of  nitro-ben- 
Bsae,  and  100  parts  of  a  Scotch  90%  beniol  not 
leMtfaanl^  parte.  The '  petroleum,' after  wash- 
ingt  is  weighed  or  measured. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  90%  benzol  b 
fzamined  by  agitating  the  sample  with  l-20th  of 
ili  Tolume  at  cold  strmig  sulphoric  add.  It  should 
not  be  diminished  in  Tolume  \n  more  than  |% . 

Froeiioual  DUtiUaH^f  i$ioH  Tk$i,  Thu 
test  is  the  one  most  usually  adopted  in  examining 
beaadi,  na^thas,  &c.  As,  hcMrerer,  a  complete 
sepsiatkm  of  the  constituents  is  not  aimed  at, 
one  or  two  distillations  only  being  usually  made, 
it  b  evident  that  the  form  of  q[>paratos,  rate  of 
<Hrtfllation,  and  barometric  pressure  will  exert  a 
narked  infiuenee  on  the  residt.  For  this  reason 
it  if  QguJ  to  indicate  in  the  contract-note  the 
method  to  be  adopted  in  the  assay.  The  following 
is  tsken  9«rhaHm  from  a  contract-note  largely 
eaiployed  in  commercial  benzol  transactions: 
"A  quantity  of  100  cc  to  be  distilled  in  a  gkss 
ntort  of  a  capadty  of  200  cc. ;  bulb  of  ther- 
mometer to  be  placed  8-8ths  of  an  inch  from 
bottom  of  retort ;  distillation  to  be  made  over  a 
naked  flame,  and  at  such  a  speed  that  the  distil- 
Iste  shall  not  pass  over  in  a  stream,  but  as  quickly 
SB  it  can  drop  in  separate  particles.  Any  de^ 
idency  in  quantity  arising  nom  evaporation  or 
other  natural  causes  during  the  operation  to  be 
MtA.  to  -the  product  at  each  point,  and  proper 
sQowaaoe  to  be  made  (if  necessary)  for  the  ob- 
•erved  reading  of  the  barometer  "  (from  Allen's 
*  Commercial  Organic  Analysis'). 

The  proportions  which  should  distil  below  given 
temperaturea  for  different  varieties  of    benzol. 


naphth%  Ac,  have  already  been  given.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  details  for  conducting  the  'retort 
test.' 

A  retort,  capable  of  holding  in  its  usual  posi- 
tion twice  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be  dirtiUed,  is 
fitted  to  a  Liebig's  condenser,  the  retort  neck 
being  inserted  into  the  condenser  tube  as  far  as 
it  wUl  go»  and  the  lower  portion  being  cut  off  if 
necessary.  No  cork  'or  other  connection  is  re- 
quired. A  thermometer  with  small  bulb  b  passed 
through  a  cork  fitted  to  the  tubulure  of  the  retort, 
until  it  is  within  3-8ths  of  an  inch  from  the 
bottom.  The  thermometer  should  be  graduated 
to  180^  C.  in  I  or  i  degrees,  and  the  70°  point 
should  be  quite  outside  the  tubulure  of  the  retort. 
The  retort  and  condenser  are  first  rinsed  with  the 
sample ;  100  cc.  are  then  introduced  and  heated 
to  boiling  by  a  naked  Bun»^n  fiame,  which  should 
be  small  and  so  regulated  that,  as  soon  as  the 
benzol  bolls,  the  distillate  may  fall  from  the  end  of 
the  condenser  into  the  100  cc  measure  placed  to 
recdve  it  in  rapid  but  distinct  drops,  not  in  a  con* 
tinuous  stream.  (It  is  very  advantageous  to  use  a 
Bum$em  burner  in  which  the  air  supply  is  cut  off 
simultaneously  with  the  gas.)  As  soon  as  the 
thermometer  registers  86^  C,  or  a  litUe  before 
this  point,  the  flame  is  extinguished.  Four  or 
five  minutes  are  then  allowed  to  elapse  for  the 
distillate  to  drain  from  the  condenser,  when 
the  volume  of  the  latter  is  carefully  read  off 
and  recorded.  The  distillation  is  now  recom- 
menced with  the  same  precautions  as  before 
until  the  thermometer  indicates  100°  C,  when  a 
second  reading  is  taken.  Finally,  the  liquid  re- 
maining in  the  retort  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is 
then  poured  into  the  measuring  tube,  any  deficit 
in  the  total  bulk  from  that  originally  taken  being 
added  to  each  reading.  Thus,  supposing  20  cc 
distilled  at  W  C.  and  90  cc  (in  aU)  at  100°  C, 
and  that  the  total  mixed  liquid  after  distillation 
measured  99  cc,  then  21  cc  and  91  cc.  would 
be  reported  as  the  distillates  up  to  the  tempera- 
tures 85°  and  100°  C.  respectively. 

A  different  method  is  sometimes  adopted  in 
benzol  testing,  and  consists  in  distilling  the 
sample  continuously  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
noting  the  temperatures  at  the  moments  when  6, 
10,  20,  80,  &c,  per  cent,  have  passed  over.  This 
is  known  as  the  'modified  retort  test.'  In  either 
test  a  much  better  idea  of  the  probable  richness 
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of  the  sample  in  benzene  can  be  obtained  by  oon- 
ducting  the  distillation  after  the  removal  of 
carbon  bisulphide,  as  described  above.  Where 
the  test  has  not  to  comply  with  any  commercial 
requirements,  a  much  more  perfect  separation  of 
the  constituents,  and  therefore  better  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  sample,  can  be  obtained  by  using 
some  form  of  dephlegmating  apparatus.  This 
usually  consists  of  a  tube  on  which  four  or  five 
bulbs  are  blown,  each  bulb  being  closed  below  by 
a  small  basket  made  of  platinum  gauze.  The 
lower  end  of  the  tube  passes  through  a  cork  into 
the  flask  in  which  the  distillation  is  conducted, 
while  the  upper  end  is  furnished  with  a  side 
tube  which  communicates  with  the  condenser.  A 
thermometer  is  phiced  inside  the  dephlegmator, 
so  that  its  bulb  is  opposite  the  lateral  exit.  When 
the  vapour  passes  into  the  dephlegmator,  a  portion 
of  it  condenses  and  partially  fiUs  the  bidbs,  so 
that  the  succeeding  vapour  becomes  washed  by 
passing  through  the  liquid  layer.  Sometimes 
overflow  tubes  passing  from  bulb  to  bulb  are  pro- 
vided, to  prevent  the  latter  becoming  too  full  of 
liquid.  Kempel's  dephlegmator,  consisting  of  a 
straight  glass  tube  filled  with  glass  beads,  is  very 
effective  and  simple.  The  subjoined  table  gives 
the  behaviour  of  the  more  important  benzols  under 
the  modified  benzol  test. 

BXHZIDnrE,  CioHsCNHs),.  Sjfn.  Di-p-Di. 
AMIBO-DIFHBKTL.  A  diatomic  base,  of  especial 
importance  in  the  colour  industry. 

BENZINE.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  low- 
boiling  fractions  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
crude  petroleum.  It  is  a  mixture  of  fatty  hydro- 
carbons, whose  boiling-points  are  below  that  of 
the  mixture  whic&  may  legally  be  sold  as  '  keros- 
ene,' or  'paraffin,'  to  be  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,    (cf.  Bbitzoukb.) 

BSN^ZOATE  (-zo-ate).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8vn.  Bsv- 
ZOA0,  L.  A  salt  of  benzoic  acid.  The  benzoates 
may  in  general  be  prepared  by  neutralising  ben- 
zoic acid  with  the  corresponding  bases,  «.  ff,  ben- 
zoic acid  added  to  ammonium  hydrate  forms  am- 
monium benzoate.  An  insoluble  benzoate  may 
also  be  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  corresponding  base  to  a  solution  of 
benzoic  acid  or  of  one  of  its  salts,  e,ff.  ferric  ben- 
zoate is  precipitated  when  ferric  chloride  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  benzoic  acid.  The  ben- 
zoates of  the  alkali  metals  and  of  ammonium  are 
veiy  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  the  other  ben- 
zoates are  for  the  most  part  only  slightly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  dissolve  to  some  ext^t  in  hot  water. 
BENZOIC  ACH)  (.zo'.Yk), 

HC^HftO,,  -  CbHj.COjH. 
I^n,  Flowsxs  ov  bbhzoYk;  AciDinc  bbvzo'- 
lOUK  (B.  P.);  Aon)  bbnzoYqub,  FLErss  dbbbn- 
JOTS,  &C.,  Fr. ;  Bbkzobsaxtbb,  &c.,  Ger.  Sources, 
Benzoic  acid  occurs  in  various  resins,  e.ff.  gum 
benzoin,  dragon's-blood,  storaz,  and  balsams  of 
Peru  and  Tolu ;  and  in  putrid  urine,  where  it  is 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid. 

Prep.  1.  From  gum  benzoin  (a)  in  the  dry 
way,  oy  sublimation;  (6)  in  the  moist  way,  by 
digestion  with  milk  of  Ume.  2.  From  hippuric 
acid,  or  from  putrid  urine.  8.  Indirectly  from 
naphthalene.  4.  From  toluene.  Of  these  me- 
thods, 1(a),  2,  and  8  are  used  on  the  large  scale; 
sometimes  also  4. 


1  (a).  Good  benzoin  is  coarsely  powdered,  and 
placed  in  a  fiat  cylindrical  iron  vessel  from  8  to  9 
inches  in  diameter,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  1  or  2 
inches  deep.  The  vessel  is  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  filter-paper,  attached  to  the  rim  with  pastes 
and  over  all  this  a  conical  cap  of  strong  cartridge* 
paper  is  fitted  by  means  of  paste  and  string. 
The  apparatus  is  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  kept 
at  a  gentle  heat  for  four  to  six  hours ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  cool  and  the  paper  cap  is  detached, 
when  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  are  found  within 
the  latter.  If  the  product  is  coloured,  it  must  be 
pressed  between  blotting-paper  and  re-sublimed; 
but  re-sublimation  sfaould  be  avoided  if  possible^ 
as  it  entails  a  considerable  loss  of  acid.  Gum 
benzoin  yields  10%  to  12%  of  'fiowers,'  or  'add 
of  the  first  sublimation;'  and  this, -after  re- 
subUmation,  yields  8%  to  10%  of  pure  benzoic 
acid. 

1.  (b)  SchmWe  Froeen,  Gum  benzoin  is  well 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime,  the 
mixture  repeatedly  boiled  out  with  water,  and 
the  filtrate  evaporated  to  l-6th  of  its  original 
bulk,  treated  with  bleaching-powder  solution,  and 
then  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  all  the 
chlorine  has  been  removed.  The  acid  separatee 
out  on  cooling,  and  is  re-crystallised  from  hot 
water.  This  is  an  economical  and  productive 
process,  but  to  ensure  success  the  dry  ingredients 
must  be  perfectly  mixed,  as  otherwise  the  benzoic 
acid  runs  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  operation  fails. 

8tolM»  Proeen»  Gum  benzoin  is  dissolved  in 
8  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  the  solution  is 
introduced  into  a  retort,  and  the  &ee  acid  present 
is  neutralised  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate ;  water,  equal  to  about  twice  the  weight 
of  the  benzoin  employed,  is  then  added,  and  the 
alcohol  removed  by  distillation.  The  floatinfl^ 
resin  is  now  skimmed  off  the  residual  liquid,  and 
washed  with  a  little  water.  The  washings  ai« 
added  to  the  liouid  in  the  retort,  which  is  then 
concentrated  and  cooled,  when  it  deposits  ciystala 
of  sodium  benzoate.  By  decomposing  these  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  are 
obtained,  and  may  be  purified  by  sublimation. 

2.  The  urine  of  cows  or  horses  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  days,  and  then  clarified  with  milk 
of  lime;  the  clear  solution  is  evaporated  to  l-4th 
of  its  bulk,  and  the  benzoic  acid  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  the  eva- 
poration produces  a  very  unpleasant  smeU,  it  is 
better  to  precipitate  the  excess  of  lime  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  add  ferric  chloride  to  precipitate 
ferric  benzoate,  which  is  then  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  obtained  is 
purified  by  being  redissolved  in  milk  of  lime  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  bleaching-powder  solution, 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  recrystal- 
Used  from  hot  water.  The  final  product  {acidmm 
henxoieum  ex  urinS)  still  smells  of  urine,  and  is  not 
employed  for  pharmaceutical  purposes ;  the  smell 
may,  nowever,  bo  disguised  by  the  addition  of 
some  of  the  sublimed  acid.  About  2  kilos  of  the 
acid  are  obtained  from  1000  kilos  of  urine. 

8.  Naphthalene  is  oxidised  with  nitric  acid  to 
phthalic  acid,  which  is  then  neutralised  with 
lime,  and  the  calcium  phthalate  formed  heated 
for  several  hours  to  about  840"^  C.  (640''  F.)  with 
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shked  Ihne  in  a  corered  towL  Cbldiun  ben- 
nate  and  carlionate  are  formed,  and  benioic  acid 
naj  be  obtained  from  the  product  by  tbe  addition 
of  kydrocbloric  acid. 

4  Tolnene  is  chlorinated  whilst  boiling,  and 
tbe  beoxyl  chloride  formed  ii  boiled  with  3  parts 
of  nitric  add  (of  1*313  sp.  gr.)  and  2  paits  of 
water  for  abont  10  honrs  in  an  apparatos  con- 
nected with  an  inrerted  condenser,  nntil  the 
■men  of  benzyl  chloride  and  bensaldehTde  has 
disappeared;  tiie  liquid  solidifies  on  coohng  to  a 
aystalUne  mass,  no  oily  drops  being  f  ormedl 

Starting  proposes  ('  Arch.  Fharm.')  that  this 
sdd  sboold  be  made  in  the  following  manner  on 
the  small  scale :  The  subliming  Tessel  is  a  copper 
or  brass  pan,  8  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  deep, 
wbicfa  b  carefully  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  a 
wooden  box,  2}  ft.  l<mg  by  1  ft.  wide  and  1  ft. 
deep,  either  smoothly  planed  inside  or  lined  with 
glased  paper.  The  lid  and  joints  of  the  box  are 
msde  tight  from  the  outude.  A  disc  of  paste- 
bosrd  is  hung  2  or  8  in.  aboTe  the  pan,  to  prevent 
the  suHimate  firam  fidling  back  into  it.  The 
ptn  is  charged  with  86  grms.  of  powdered  gum 
benscSta,  and  heated  for  a£mt  four  hours  by  means 
of  a  small  spirit-lamp.  The  pan  is  charged  a 
dosen  times  en*  more  before  the  box  requires 
emptying.  The  add  obtained  shows  only  the 
ttntest  trace  of  yellow  colour. 
^  Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  benzaldehyde  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds; 
this  substance,  indeed,  deposits  benioic  add 
wben  it  is  left  exposed  to  the  air. 

Prop.  Benzoic  acid  is  obtained  in  white 
flexible  needles  by  sublimation,  in  pearly  white 
plates  by  deposition  from  an  aqueous  solution. 
The  pure  add  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  ac- 
quires a  faint  smell  when  gently  warmed;  the 
sdd  of  the  shops  has  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  an  ethereal  oil  derived 
from  the  gum  benzoin  from  which  it  was  pre- 
pttel  Benzoic  acid  melts  at  12^  C.  (860°  F.), 
boili  at  24Sr  C.  (480°  F.),  and  begins  to  voUtilise 
at  lOSf  C.  (212°  F.),  the  sublimation  bdng  rapid 
at  14Sf  (284°  F.) ;  the  vapour  is  very  suffocating 
and  irritating.  Sp.  gr.  ^  1*291 ;  vapour  density 
a  4f27.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  soluble  in  boiung  water,  soluble  in  4  parts 
of  alcohol;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether.  It  is 
attacked  by  fuming  nitric  add,  hot  is  unaffected 
by  ordinary  nitric  add,  even  when  boiling.  When 
dirtilled  with  time  it  yields  benzene.  It  is  soluble 
m  caustic  alkalies  and  l^fdrate  of  lime,  soluble 
nits  (bikzoatbs)  being  formed ;  the  presence  of 
borax,  or  phosphate  of  sodium,  also  increases  its 
nlabOity  in  water.  When  added  to  fatty  sob- 
stsnces  it  prevents,  or  at  least  greatly  retards, 
their  becoming  rancid. 

Utet,  4*0.  Its  chief  use  in  msdieins  is  as  a 
itimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor 
(pazegoric  elixir)  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  A  lozenge 
of  benzoic  acid  is  also  oAcial. — jDo$€,  10  to  80  gr., 
&s(dved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a  little  ammonia 
or  potaasa;  in  old  coughs,  &c. 

Tattfor.  Benzoic  add  may  be  recognised  (1) 
]7  ita  physical  properties  (see  above);  (2)  by 
ita  lolubility  in  alkalies,  from  which  solutions 
the  stronger  adds  predpitate  it  as  a  daszting 


white   powder,  only  sparingly  solnble  in  oold 


rater;  (8)  by  its  neutral  solution  in  alkaliet 
giving  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (neutral- 
ised  with  ammonia)  a  light  brown  predpitate  of 
ferric  benzoate,  deoompMed  by  hydrochloric  add, 
with  separation  of  benzoic  add ;  (4)  by  its  solu- 
tion giving,  after  neutralisation  with  soda  or 
potash,  a  white  flooenlent  precipitate  with  lead 
acetate;  (6)  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  ammonia, 
and  barium  chloride,  giving  no  turbidity  with 
solutions  dther  of  the  free  add  or  of  one  of  its  salts. 

It  is  distinguished  from  dnnamic  add  by 
yielding  no  essential  oil  of  almonds  (benzoic 
aldehyde)  wben  it  is  distilled  with  an  oxidising 
agent,  such  as  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichrom- 
ate and  sulphuric  add;  from  sucdnic  add  by 
tests  8  and  6  above. 

Bwtimaiiam.  1.  By  weighing  it  as  benzoic 
add,  obtained  either  by  predpitation  or  by  very 
cardful  sublimation  in  a  glass  apparatus.  2.  Bv 
neutralising  its  aleohoUc  or  aqueous  solution  uriuk 
a  standard  solution  of  an  alkali  (see  AoiDiifSTBT). 
3.  By  predpitating  its  neutral  solution  with  lead 
acetate  or  ferric  chloride,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  weighing  the  lead  or  ferric  benzoate  formed. 

AduUeratioug.  I^ppmric  aeid,  which  can  be 
detected  by  its  different  crystalUne  form,  by  its 
lesser  solubility  in  cold  water,  and  by  its  ex- 
haling an  odour  of  Tonquin  beans,  and  after- 
wards of  hydrocyanic  add,  when  sublimed. 
Sueeinie  aeid,  detected  by  its  greater  solu- 
bility in  oold  water.  SitgoTf  detected  by  its 
greater  solubility,  and  by  its  evolving  an  odour  of 
caramel  and  leaving  a  black  carbonaceous  re- 
sidue when  heated.  Camphor,  detected  by  its 
peculiar  odour  when  gently  warmed.  BperwMMH^ 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  is  an  occa- 
sional adultennt;  it  is  detected  oy  its  insolubility 
and  by  other  properties.  All  these  substances 
possess  a  different  crystalline  form  from  benzoic 
add,  and  also  greatly  increase  its  specific  gravity. 

BIVZOIC  ALDIHTDI.  C^HfO,  -  CeHt.CHO. 
6yti.    Htdbidb  ov  butzotl,  Eubbob  or  Oil  ov 

BITTBB     ALMOKDB.     HVILB     Or     ES6BV0B     D'A- 

XAiTDBS  AviBBB,  Fr.;  Bbvzaldbhtd,  Bittbb- 
XAKDBL6L,  Ger. 

IVsp.  Benzoic  aldehyde  may  be  prepared  by 
many  different  methods;  of  these  three  only, 
which  are  used  on  the  large  scale,  will  be  de- 
scribed here. 

1.  Bitter  almond  oil,  which  is  benzoic  aldehyde 
containing  some  prussic  acid  in  solution,  is  agi- 
tated with  a  dilute  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
mixed  with  some  freshly  slaked  lime;  the  mixture 
is  then  diatilled,  and  the  distillate  allowed  to 
stand,  when  the  aldehyde  setties  down,  leaving  an 
upper  layer  of  water.  The  water  is  siphoned  off 
and  the  treatment  repeated,  and  the  aldehyde 
finally  obtained  is  dried  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
over  fused  calcium  chloride.  If  required  very 
pure,  it  is  further  treated  with  a  aaturated  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite  (NaJBO^),  and  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  compound  is  washed  with  al- 
cohol, crystallised  from  water,  and  then  decom- 
posed by  a  boiling  solution  of  aodium  carbonate ; 
the  aldehyde  la  separated  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion and  dried  as  described  above.  In  the  above 
process  oxide  of  mercury  is  aometimes  used  in- 
stead of  f  errons  sulphate  and  lime. 
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2.  Two  parts  of  benasoyl  chloride  (CeHf  .CHCl^ 
are  boiled  with  8  parts  of  lead  nitrate,  or  better, 
copper  nitrate,  and  10  parts  of  water  for  several 
hours,  in  a  vessel  connected  with  an  inverted  con- 
denser, the  operation  being  conducted  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  add ;  half  the  liquid  is  then  distilled 
off,  and  the  oil  (benzoic  aldehyde)  is  separated 
from  the  water  in  the  distillate. 

8.  It  is  also  prepared  by  heating  benzyl  chloride 
(CSH5.CH9CI)  under  pressure  in  an  iron  vessel 
with  caustic  soda. 

^^.  A  colourless  (and  when  freed  from 
prussic  add),  non-poisonous,  highly  refrac- 
tive oil,  possessing  an  agreeable  bitter-almond- 
oil  odour;  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*050,  it  boils  at  179""  C. 
(854°  F.),  dissolves  in  SO  parts  of  water,  and 
mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proportions. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen,  forming  crystals  of  benzoic  acid;  with 
alkaline  sulphites  it  yields  crystalline  com- 
pounds ;  when  heated  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  acetate  it  forms  sodium  dnnamate,  and  it 
reacts  with  derivatives  of  aniline  in  the  pre- 
sence of  zinc  chloride,  forming  various  colouring 
matters. 

UtM.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  used  in  perfumery 
and  as  a  flavouring ;  great  care  is,  however,  neces- 
sary in  its  use.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  colours,  such  as 
maUtehUe-green,  and  also  to  make  cinnamic  acid 
as  a  first  stage  in  the  artificial  production  of 
indigo. 

BEHZOnr',  B.  P.  (-zoyn';  -zo'-Kn).  Sffn.  Guu 
BBKzoIir^t,  BBir'jAMiKt*,  Gum  B.t»,-  Bbvzoi^- 
vmc,  L.,  B.  P.;  Bbn'joik,  Ft.;  Bbkzob,  Ger. 
Gum  benioSn  is  obtained  ^m  Shfrax  hensoin, 
Dry.  A  moderate-sized  tree^  found  abundantiy 
in  Sumatra  (where  also  it  is  cultivated),  Java, 
and  in  Borneo  and  the  Malav  Peninsula,  where, 
probably,  it  has  been  introduced.  Benzoin  of 
commerce  is  obtained  both  from  Sumatra  and 
Siam.  It  is  collected  in  Sumatra  by  cutting  deep 
indsions  into  the  bark  when  the  trees  are  about  six 
or  seven  years  old ;  as  the  resin  exudes  it  becomes 
hard,  and  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  best 
quality  is  that  which  is  obtained  during  the  first 
tiiree  years,  and  for  the  next  seven  or  dght  years 
the  produce  is  browner  in  colour  and  less  valuable. 
A  quantity  of  benzoin  is  scraped  from  the  wood 
of  the  tree  after  it  is  cut  down,  which  is  of  a 
still  darker  colour,  and  is  often  mixed  with  pieces 
of  bark  and  other  impurities.  Sumatra  benzoin 
always  comes  into  commerce  in  lumps,  and  is 
of  inferior  quality  to  that  from  Siam,  which 
comes  dther  in  tears  or  in  masses  of  aggluti- 
nated tears.  Benzdn  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and 
expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  luuffs.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients in '  Friar's  balsam.'  Its  chief  use,  how- 
ever, is  for  incense. 

Frop,,  ^e.  Odour  agreeable,  and  somewhat 
like  that  of  vanilla,  but  more  balsamic ;  fracture 
eonchoidal;  lustre  greasy;  sp.  gr.  1'068  to  1*092. 
It  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  exhales  white  fumes, 
which,  on  condensation,  are  found  to  be  benzoic 
add  contaminated  with  a  little  volatile  oil.  Al- 
cohol dissolves  the  larger  portion  of  it,  ether 
much  less,  and  the  volatile  and  fixed  mis  only  a 
littie.    It  contains  from  9%  to  18%,  or  (occa- 


sionally) nearly  20% ,  of  benzoic  add*  acoordiiig 
to  the  quality.  It  burns  with  an  agreeable  odour. 
The  resin  and  its  alcoholic  solution  strike  a  briglit 
red  colour  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  green  coloiir 
with  chloride  of  iron. 

Benzoin  has  occasionally  been  sold  by  fraudulent 
dealers  after  its  benzoic  acid  has  been  removed  by 
the  wet  method.  When  the  g^um  has  been  thus 
treated  it  will  not  show  the  agglutinated  teaxa, 
upon  fractyre,  which  commonly  distinguiahea  it 
when  intact. 

Uwst  <ie.    It  is  chiefiy  employed  in  perfumery^ 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  incense,  fumigating  paa- 
tilles,  &c. ;  also  in  court  plast^,  in  certain  cos- 
metics, and  to  scent  the  varnish  used  for  snuff- 
boxes, walking-sticks,  &c.     As  a  medidne,    its 
genexul  effects  resemble  those  of  the  other  true 
balsams,  and  of  benzoic  acid. — Dote,  6  or  6  to  20, 
or  even  SO  gr.,  in  powder,  and  usmdly  in  com- 
bination with  some    other    remedy;    diiefly  in 
chronic  pulmonary  and  bronchial  affections,  when 
occurring  in  torpid  habits,  and  unaccompanied  by 
inflammatory    symptoms    or    gastric    irritatioii. 
Also  as  a  fumigation  in  the  same  diseases,  hoon^ 
ing-cough,  &c    Like  benzoic  add,  it  is  used  to 
prevent  rancidity  in  ointments,  pomades,  and 
other  fatty  preparations.    Compound  tinctmne  of 
benzoin,  slso  known  as  Friar's  balsam,  and  trau- 
matic balsam,  is  contained  in  the  Phannacopoeiaa. 
BEVZOnnni.    see  BBBZOnr. 
BElfZOIJNE.  Bjfn,  Bbbzinb,  Bbnzih,  Pbtbol- 
BUH  8PIBIT,  Pbtbolbtx  kafhtha.    This  pro* 
duct  is  obtained  by  the  fractional  distillation  of 
American  petroleum  or  of  Scotch  shale  oil,  and 
consists  of  a  complex  mixture  of  paraffins  of  the 
general  compodtion  CnH^tj,  and  of  oleflnes  hav- 
ing the  compodtion  CnHsa*  ' 

The  fractional  distillation  of  petroleum  or 
shale  oil  is  carried  out  in  much  the  same  manner  aa 
that  of  coal-tar  (which  «w),  the  different  fractions 
being  treated  successivdy  with  sulphuric  add 
and  caustic  soda,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  th^  are  in- 
tended. The  fractions  are  the  same  whether 
petroleum  or  shale  oil  is  the  substance  opeirated 
upon,  with  the  exception  of  'vaseline,'  which  is 
obtained  only  from  petroleum.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  respective  distillates  is  also 
much  the  same»  the  only  difference  bdng  that 
petroleum  is  richer  in  psraffins,  and  shale  oil  in 
oleflnes. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  represents  the 
fractions  usually  obtained  from  petroleum  and 
shale  oU  respectively. 

Cymogene  condsts  mainly  of  butane,  Cfiy^ 
which  is  a  gas  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is 
sometimes  condensed  by  pressure*  and  used  in 
freezing  machines. 

Bhigolene  consists  chiefly  of  pentane  and  iso- 
pentane,  both  Cfi.\t»  and  gasolene  of  hezane  and 
iso-hexane,  both  C|H|4.  The  flrst  is  used  for  pro- 
ducing local  ansasthesia,  and- together  with  gasol- 
ene for  gas  engines  and  for  cari>urettine  air  and 
coal-gas.  These  portions  boil  bebw  60r  C.  (140^ 
F.),  and  are  known  collectively  as  mineral  ether. 

The  next  three  fractions  form  benzoline,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  heptane,  (^"BLw  <uid  octane 
C^Hig,  together  with  the  lower  homdogues.  It 
is  largely  used  as  a  solvent  and  for  burning  in 
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^ong*  lamps.  It  is  a  thin  oolonrleee  Uqnid,  haring 
»  peculiar  odour.  It  gives  off  inflammable  Tapouri 
stthe  ordinary  temperatore,  and  evaporates  rapidly. 

Bemoline  dissolves  caoatcboac,  asphalt,  oolo- 
pbony,  mastic,  and  dammtr  resin  (resins  are  dis- 
whred  by  naphthas  B  and  C  only).  It  also  dIs- 
■olves  the  oQs  of  almonds,  oUve,  rape,  linseed, 
ood  liver,  croton,  ooooa-nat,  and  pahn  j  likewise 
laid,  naphthalene,  wax,  paraflln,  Ac.  It  mixes  in 
■E  proportions  with  amyl  alcohol,  ether,  chloro- 
ffm,  benzene,  oil  of  torpentine,  creosote,  and 
oetyHc  add,  bat  not  with  carbc^c  acid.  It  is 
nhible  in  6  parti  of  rectifled  spirit. 

Bemoline  or  petroleom  spirit  should  leave  no 
odoor  when  evaporated  on  the  hand,  and  should 
evaporste  eompletely  when  heated  over  the  water- 
jtttL  It  sbonld  be  free  from  snlphnr  compounds 
i{  H  is  to  be  used  as  a  turpentine  sabstitnte,  as  the 
piesence  of  these  would  iiyure  the  colour  of  lead 
pigments. 

Solphur  in  bensoline  can  be  detected  by  boiling 
tbft  lample  with  alcohol  and  a  few  drops  of  am- 
Miia,  uid  then  adding  silver  nitrate.  The  liquid 
^  torn  brown  if  snlphnr  is  present  When  ben- 
lotine  is  agitated  with  warm  water  the  latter  should 
nnain  neutrai,  and  should  give  no  precipitate 
^h  barium  chloride.  A  precipitate  with  the 
litter  would  indicate  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
•od  or  sometimes  sulphonates.  Dissolved  or  ad- 
mized  water  is  very  injurious  to  the  burning  pro- 
poties  of  bensoline ;  it  may  be  easily  removed  by 
■baking  the  oil  with  recently  heated  phwter  oif 
Hris,  and  filtering. 

The  terms  bensoline  and  benzine  have  led  to 
nach  confusion  between  the  product  obtained 
from  petroleum  or  shale  oil  and  that  from  coal-tar 
naphtaa,  which  contains  bensene,  Cf  H«.  Methods 
of  detecting  petroleum  spirit  and  coal-tar  naphtha, 
ttd  of  separating  them  when  mixed,  are  given 
ondorBivzxini. 

UnOTL  (CA-^0/-*  '^^  (unsaturated^ 
ndicle  of  a  large  number  of  compounds,  of  which 
benioic  aldehyde  [bensoyl  k^dridt),  C«H|.CO.H, 
sod  benzoic  add  (ftsasoy/  hgdroU),  CfHi.GO.OH, 
•re  tiie  most  important. 

BnaOTli-XOGOVIBX.  %».  BiKzoTirEoeo- 
nvA,  L.  A  by-product  obtained  in  the  mann- 
futnre  of  cocaine,  from  which  it  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  add. 

mZTL  AL^OOHOL.  CsH|.CH,OH.    Acolour- 
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less  liquid  of  weak  aromatic  odour,  discovered  by 
M.  Canniziaro^  and  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 
alooholic  solution  of  potassa  on  pure  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

BKB3XBnrX  (-In).  This  substance  must 
not  be  confounded  with  bsbbbivb  or  bibibivs 
(which  sm).  C,oH,7N04.  [£ng.»  Fr.]  89%. 
Bax'bbbIbb*,  Bsb'bbbitb*  (of  Thomson) ;  Bbb* 
bbbi'ba,  L.  a  substance  discovered  by  Buchner 
and  Herberger  in  the  root  of  the  common  bar- 
berry shrub  (Btf^htru  vml^itrig,  Linn.)  and  snb- 
sequentiv,  by  BMecker,  in  calumba  root ;  likewise 
by  J.  W.  Lloyd  from  Mjjfdrtuiis  eamadtmiU. 

Prep.  1.  A  soft  watery  extract  of  the  root,  or 
of  the  wood,  is  digested  in  rectified  spirit,  with 
tritnratbn,  as  long  as  anything  is  taken  up  $  the 
resulting  tincture,  after  repose,  is  filtered,  and  the 
alcohol  gradually  distilled  off  until  the  residuum 
has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  mup.  The  erjrstals 
which  form  as  the  liquid  cools  are  drained  in  a 
funnel,  washed  with  a  few  drops  of  ioe*cold 
water,  pressed  dry  in  Ubulous  paper,  and  then 
purified  by  solution  and  crystallisation,  first  in 
rectified  spirit,  and  next  in  distilled  water. 

2.  By  cUgesting  the  root,  or  the  wood  (coarsely 
powdered)  in  rectified  spirit,  and  then  proceeding 
as  before. 

Berberine  is  a  somewhat  weak  base,  when  pure 
its  colour  is  lemon-yellow.  It  forms  salts,  some 
of  which  are  very  soluble,  especially  the  phos- 
phate, others  insoluble ;  berbenne  is  soluble  in  4} 
parts  water  at  &f — ^70^  F.,  it  dissolves  moderately 
m  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloro- 
form. It  changes  to  orange  colour  when  heated 
to  160°  F.,  and  assumes  its  original  shade  on 
cooling. 

Hydraelihrate  of  Bwherime.  Dissolve  ber- 
berine in  16  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  cau- 
tiously stir  in  hydrochloric  add  until  in  slight 
excess ;  drain  the  precipitate  and  dry  by  exposure 
to  air.  Hydrochlorate  of  berberine  is  soluble  in 
about  600  parts  water.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  salts  of  berberine  to  decompose,  holding 
its  add  in  the  presence  of  alkalies  («/*.  V.  Idcjfd), 

Z7ms,  4v.  Chiefly  in  medicine,  in  similar  cases 
to  those  in  which  the  use  of  calumba-root  is  in- 
dicated. It  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
dyspepsia  and  heartburn,  in  disturbed  action  of 
the  liver,  and,  combined  with  iron  (lactate,  phos- 
phate, or  hyposulphite),  in  chlorosis,  anwmia,  Ao. 
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According  to  M.  Altin,  it  is  an  effectnal  remedy 
for  the  mncftl  colonrless  diarrhGoa,  and  the  de- 
rangement of  the  urinary  secretions  which  com- 
monly  follow  cholera. — Dose,  3  to  10  gr.;  in 
larger  doses  it  proves  laxative.  See  Caluuba, 
Ac. 

BEBG'AMOT.  8yn,  BsBaAHo'TA,  L.;  Bbb- 
GAMOTB,  Fr.  i  BEBaAMOTTE,  Fr.,  Qer.  The  her- 
gamot  lemon,  or  frait  of  CUnu  hergamia;  also 
sometimes,  colloquially,  the  fragrant  oil  obtained 
from  its  rind.    See  Oils  (Vohitile). 

BEBGBALSAM—KOUirTAIir  BALSAM  (of  G. 
Schmidt,  Berlin).  Recommended  for  heemor- 
rhoids,  want  of  appetite,  headache,  constipation, 
&c.  Rhubarb,  2  parts;  cortex  frangule,  10 
parts;  milfoil  flowers  {Achillea  millefolium),  1 
part ;  tansy,  1  part ;  crystallised  soda,  1^  parts ; 
to  be  digested  for  some  hours  in  warm  water,  the 
fluid  expressed  made  up  to  26  parts,  80  parts  of 
sugar  dissolved  in  it,  and  lastly  mixed  with  17 
pa^  of  rectified  spirit  {Hctger), 

BSBLIK  BLUE.    See  Fbussiav  Blttb  ;  Fbbbo- 

CYANIDES. 

BSB'BT  (b^-re).  Sjfn.  Bao^ca  (pi.  lacctB, 
-se),  L. ;  Baib,  Fr. ;  Bbbbe,  Ger.  Any  small  suc- 
culent or  pulpy  fruit  cont^ning  several  naked 
seeds  or  granules.  In  hoian^,  an  indehiscent 
pericarp  *or  seed-vessel,  pulpy,  many-celled,  and 
many-seeded,  the  seeds  being  naked,  and  for  a 
time  connected  by  a  slender  membrane,  from 
which  thev  become  detached  at  maturity,  and  then 
remain  dispersed  through  the  pulp.  It  is  dis- 
tii^guiflhed  by  its  figure,  &c.,  into  several  varie- 
ties. 

The  leading  berries  employed  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy and  the  arts  are  nonced  in  their  alpha- 
betical places  (which  eee), 

BEB'TL  (ber-r¥l).    Sun,  Aquavabinj^  (rene) ; 

A'QlTA-lCABrKA,  BBBTl'lUB,  L.  ;  AlGUB-XABIlTB, 

B^BIL,  Fr.;  Bbbyll,  kc,  Ger.;  Skabagd,  It. 
A  beautiful  mineral,  which,  in  its  richer  forms, 
is  clBMod  with  the  gems.    It  is  usually  of  a 

freen  colour  of  various  shades,  passing  into 
oney-yeUow  and  sky-blue.  It  is  allied  in  com- 
position to  the  emerald;  but  occurs  in  much 
larger  crystals  than  that  gem,  and  owes  its 
colour  to  oxide  of  iron  instead  of  oxide  of  chrom- 
ium. According  to  Gmelin,  its  composition  is — 
silica,  68*7%  ;  alumina,  17*6%  ;  glucina,  13-4%  ; 
red  oxide  of  iron,  *24%.  Other  (previous)  au-- 
thorities  state  that  it  contains  fully  14%  of 
glucina,  2%  of  lime,  and  1%  of  oxide  of  iron. 

The  finest  beryls  oome  from  Dauria  on  the 
frontiers  of  China,  from  Siberia,  and  from  Brazil. 
Some  of  gigantic  size  have  been  found  in  the 
U.S.,  at  Ackworth  and  Grantham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  Royalston,  Mass.  One  of  these 
measured  82  x  22  x  16  in.,  and  weighed  2900  Ihe,  / 
another,  12  x  24  x  45  in.,  and  weighed  1076  Jhe. 

Apatite  or  Saxony  beryl,  chrysolite  or  pierre 
d'asperge,  coloured  fluor-spar,  and  even  natural 
cryi^s  of  phosphate  of  iron,  are  often  worked 
up  by  the  lapidajries  and  passed  off  as  beryls,  or 
false  beryls,  emeralds,  topases,  ftc.  See  Gbks, 
Pabtbs,  Ac 

BEETLliA*.    See  GLTTonrrrx,  Ozidb  of. 

BEKTI'LIUM*.    See  GLUonovK. 

BBTAIVS,  CfHiiNO^.  An  alkaloid  occurring 
In  the  Juice  of  the  mangold-wttneL    Scheibler 


prepares  it  as  follows ;  —  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
mangold-vrurzel,  strongly  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium 
phosphotungstate  (prepared  by  dissolving  sodimn 
bitungstate  in  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  decanting  the  clear  solu* 
tion  from  the  precipitate  thereby  produced) ;  tiie 
resulting  precipitate  containing  albumen,  colour* 
ing  matter,  woody  fibre,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
the  base,  is  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
the  filtrate,  mixed  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the 
precipitant,  is  left  to  itself  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
It  then  gradually  deposits  on  the  bottom  luid 
sides  of  the  vessel  a  crystalline  precipitate,  which 
is  rinsed  .with  a  Uttle  water  and  treated  with 
milk  of  lime>  whereby  insoluble  calcium  phospho- 
tungstate is  produced,  while  the  betaine  remains 
in  solutio.1.  The  filtered  liquid  freed  from  lime 
by  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporated,  leaves  impure 
betaine,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  alcohol,  with  help  of  animal  charooaL 

A  hydrochlorate,  a  sulphate,  an  aurochloride^ 
and  a  platinic  chloride  of  betaine  have  been 
prepared.' 

BETEL  (be'tl).  [Eng.,  Ger.]  8^  Bb'tlb, 
Bb'tBL-TBBB,    B.    FEFPBB-TBBB;     BiTBL,     Fr.; 

Wabbbbfvbvfbb,  Ac.,  Ger.;  Pi'pbb  bb'tbi^, 
Linn.,  Chatica  bbtlb,  Miquel,  L.  A  climbing 
plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Pipbbacba,  common  in 
India  and  the  East.  Its  leaves,  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  citron,  are  bitter,  sto- 
machic, tonic,  stimulant,  and  sxalogogpie. 

BeteL  A  common  masticatory  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  chewed  in  the  same  way  as  tobaooo  is 
by  Europeans  and  Americans,  but  much  more 
generally,  being  regarded  by  tiio  Malavs,  Suma^ 
trans,  &c.,  as  an  absolute  necessary  of  life.  It  is 
commonly  formed  by  dividing  areca-nuts  (in 
many  cases  stdtable  pieces  of  the  whole  fruit. 
Including  the  husk,  are  used ;  and  in  others  only 
the  husk  (pikabg-)  ;  there  being  different  strengths 
and  qualities  of  'betel'  em^oyed)  into  fonr  or 
six  equal  parts  or  slices,  one  of  which  is  rolled  up, 
with  a  little  chunam  (lime  made  by  burning 
shells)  in  a  sirih  or  leaf  of  the  piper-betel  (in 
some  cases,  the  leaf  of  Chaviea  eiriboa,  Miq., 
which  possesses  similar  properties,  is  employed), 
and  then  constitutes  a  ' quid'  ready  for  use. 

BETEL  OIL.  The  dried  hsaves  of  Pifer  httle 
yield  on  distilUtion  0-6  %  of  oil,  sp.  gr.  1-024  at 
15^  containing  70-75  %  of  a  phenol  which  Ber- 
tram and  Gildemeister  have  isolated  by  shaking 
with  dilute  aqueous  soda,  and  decomposing  the 
sodium  compound  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  pro- 
duct is  heielpheniol,  CioHuOy  a  colourless,  highly 
refractive  oU  of  characteristic  odour;  boiling  at 
254''— 255^  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-067  at  15^  It  has 
the  same  empirical  composition  as  eug^enol,  but 
gives  a  greener  colour  with  ferric  chloride.  It 
also  differs  from  the  phenol  (chavicol)  obtained 
by  Eykman  from  the  ou  of  the  fresh  leaves.  The 
porti6n  of  the  betel  oil  not  affected  by  alkali  dis- 
tilled for  the  most  part  between  260^  and  275**  as 
a  yellow  liquid  smelling  like  tea,  and  yielded 
crystals    of    a    sesquiterpene    dihydrochloride, 

Prop.^  ^.  Betel,  in  those  aoeustomed  to  its 
use,  produces  a  species  of  pleasing  excitement  or 
intoxication,  stimulates  the  action  of  the  salhrsiy 
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glmdg,  stommcb,  and  kidnflyi,  corrects  acidity, 
dimpiiahcs  cataneotui  penpintion,  rettniiu  ex- 
oMuve  diachargeiy  incWMCi  the  power  ot  phyiical 
eiertkm  and  eudniance,  modentei  the  effects  of 
dmiate,  and  appears  to  act  as  a  general  tonic  on 
the  system.  It  darkens  the  teet^  and  tinges  the 
safiva  as  well  as  the  month  and  lip  of  a  bright 
red  colour.  In  those  nnhabitiiated  to  its  nse  it 
causes  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the 
moath  and  fauces,  and  temporarily  deadens  the 
sense  of  taste.  The  Indians  ooncetve  that  it 
preserres  and  fastens  the  teeth,  cleanses  and 
«twngthcns  the  gams,  sweetens  the  breath,  cools 
the  month,  assists  respiration,  and  acts  as  a 
general  aphrodinae  on  both  sexes.  Peron  states 
thst  he  preaerred  his  health  during  a  long  and 
▼eiy  trymg  voyage  by  the  habitual  use  of  betel, 
whDst  his  companions,  who  did  not  use  it,  died 
Bortly  of  dysentery  (' Voyage  aux  Terras  Aua- 
tiales').       •'•'''-» 

BraL-VUT.  ^.  ABv'GiL-irvT;  Nux  Axs'- 
CM  CAjfrncfav,  K.-bi'til,  Ac.,  L.  The  seed  of 
the  catechu-palm  {Anf^a  ca^eehm^  Linn.),  di- 
verted of  the  husk  or  fibrous  pericarp.  The 
vhole  fruit  (abxci-wt  of  commerce)  b  about 
the  size  of  a  small  egg;  the  husked  nut  is  of  the 
nie  of  a  large  nutmeg.  The  whole  fruit  is  re- 
msrkable  for  its  narcotic  or  intoxicating  power. 
It  has,  however,  been  thought  doubtful  whether 
its  intoxicating  effect  is  not  owing  to  the  piper- 
leaf  in  which  it  b  wrapped  when  ^^n  (chewed), 
atiwr  than  to  any  special  property  of  its  own. 

The  nut  oontwns  about  15%  of  tannin  sub- 
■taaees,  14%  of  fat,  colouring  matter,  Ac.  Its 
Biost  important  constituents  are  two  alkaloids 
oamed  Areeoline  and  Arteaii»€,  The  former  b 
sn  oily  liquid  farming  crystalline  salts,  and  b  the 
eoBstitaent  upon  which  the  action  of  the  nut  as 
a  veimifiige  depends.  The  latter  b  a  crystalline 
■>lid  forming  cryitalline  salts;  it  appears  to  be 
inert  ss  regards  therapeutic  action. 

BKrUIA  BHOJPATTRA,  Wall,  a  moderate- 
■issd  deddnous  tree  of  the  higher  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya.  The  thin  bark  b  used  as  paper  for 
writing  and  packing,  also  for  roofing  houses,  for 
uflihreDas,  and  for  the  tubes  of  hookahs.  The 
woodblMfgely  used  for  building  purposes. 

BITUliDnB  (-u-lln;  be'.ta).  [Eng.,  Fr.]. 
SjfB,  BKnru'vjC  L.  A  crystalline  substance 
obtsmed  from  the  bark  of  the  white  birch  (Bt^HUa 
9tha,  Linn.). 

BTZOAB  (-sore).  [Eng.,  L.  indecl.;  prim. 
Pen.]  Some  authorities  derive  thb  word  from 
hadtaAr  otpoMoikar,  Persian  compounds  implying 
'antidote  to  poison;'  others,  from  p€uewff,  or 
ptMkr,  the  name  of  the  goat  in  Persia.  Magnus's 
notation — h^oar,  b  unusual;  and  leveral  of  hb 
analogues,  synonymes,  Ac.,  are  incorrectly  given 
(?  misprinted).  Sj^n,  Bi^coiB^nom ;  Bxxoab'. 
svs,  La'pib  bxzoab'dioub,  Ac.,  L.;  B^zoab, 
BisoABD,  Fr, ;  Bizoabstsxh,  Oer.  The  name  of 
preteniatural  ooncretions  found  in  the  stomach, 
ntertines,  Ac.,  of  certain  animals,  and  formerly 
roppoied  to  possess  the  most  extraordinary  anti- 
dotal power  and  medicinal  virtues.  So  far,  in- 
deed, did  thb  belief  extend,  that  other  substances 
legarded  as  antidotes  were  called  BSZOAE'Diotf, 
or  otherwise  named  after  them ;  whibt  the  a^J. 
nsQAB^siof  (bSs-)  and  buoab'tioal  (b^ioar- 


dique,  Fr. ;  besoar^dicus,  L.),  came  to  be  synony- 
mous with  antidotal.  Certain  besoars  were  once 
valued  at  even  ten  times  their  weight  in  gold. 
They  were  not  only  taken  internally,  but  also 
worn  as  amulets.  They  have,  however,  long 
since  fallen  into  disuse  in  thb  country. 
Among  the  leading  besoars  of  old  medicine 


Beioar,  Ger'auui.  Syn,  Bbeoab  Qxbxabi^ 
cine,  B.  GAPBI^XUM,  L.    From  the  Alpine  goat. 

Beioar,  Hu'maa.  S^.B.iioitfiniM,h.  nUtHy 
stated  to  be  found  occasionally  in  man. 

Beioar,  Mierooos'mio.  fijra.  B.  kioboooi'- 
Miomc,  L.    Human  urinary  calculi. 

Baioar,  Xoa'ksy.  4^.  B.  bim'lb,  La'fib  ■., 
L.  From  certain  species  of  ape  or  monkey, 
obtained  by  giring  an  emetic 

Beaoar,  Ooddsn'taL  Syn.  WBtr'BBir  b.;  B. 
ocoidbv'tali,  L.  Found  in  the  fourth  stomach 
of  the  chamois  or  wild  goat  of  Peru,  Ac.  j  or, 
according  to  others,  of  a  species  of  antelope. 

Baioar,  Orlen'taL  Syn.  East'bbh  b.  ;  B.  obi- 
bbta'lb.  Lapis,  b.,  obibbta'lib,  L.  From  the 
fourth  stomach  of  ea'pra  9ga*gr%tt  a  species  of 
goat  inhabiting  the  mountains  (rf  Persia,  Ac. 

Beioar,  Ox.  8y%.  B.  boti'ihtm,  L.  From  the 
ox,  and  other  bovine  anlmab. 

Beioar,  Porcmplne.  iSya.  B.  hyb'tbioii,  B. 
hts'tbicub,  La^fib  h.,  L.  foboi'nitb,  Ac,  L. 
Said  to  be  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  Indian 
porcupine.  Chiefly  from  Malacca.  Has  an  in- 
tensely bitter  taste,  which  it  imparts  to  water. 

Beioar,  Weit'ani.  See  Oocipbbtal  Bbzoab 
(aa^). 

Of  the  preceding,  those  from  the  stomach  of 
ruminants  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  bean  to 
that  of  a  hen's  9i^t  and  have  a  composition  and 
appearance  closely  imitated  by  the  foUowing 
formula,  the  product  of  which  is  commonly  sold 
for  them : 

BsBOur,  lacti"tlonB.  JPrsp.  From  pipe-cby, 
or  clay  and  chalk,  equal  parts,  made  into  a  stiff 
paste  with  ox-gall;  a  little  hair  or  wool  being 
added,  and  the  resulting  mixture  pressed  by  the 
hands  into  small  masses  of  a  flattened  spheroidal 
or  egg-like  form.  These  give  a  yellow  tint  to 
paper  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  one  to 
quick-lime,  which  tests  are  used  for  genuine 
beuars.  Like  the  latter,  they  are  antacid  or 
absorbent,  which  is  probably  the  only  virtue  they 
possess. 

Amongst  'chemical  besoars'  now  obsolete  even 
on  the  (^ntinent  were^ 

Beaoar,  Ar^geatiBet;  B.  luva'^bb,  L.  Hade 
by  distilling  butter  of  antimony  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Once  highly  esteemed  in 
epilepsy  and  head  diseases. 

Btioar,  Xineral;  B.  mivbba'xb,  L.  Powder 
of  algaroth  deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  then  well  washed  with  water.  Once 
used  as  a  diaphoretic  Other  similar  prepara- 
tions were  B.  jotia'lb  (from  tin),  and  b.  mab- 
TIALB  (from  iron). 

BoMar,  BafnminB,  B.  ov  lbad;  B.  satub'ki, 
L.  Made  by  dbtilling  a  mixture  of  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid.  Once 
highly  esteemed  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

BHAVG  or  SIDEE,  the  larger  leaves  of  the 
hemp  plants  dried,  roughly  broken,  and  mixed 
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with  some  of  the  frnit*.  It  U  dark  green  in 
oolonr,  and  has  a  strong  narcotic  odour  and  taste. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  ladia  for  smoking,  and  an 
intoxicating  drink  is  prepared  by  infusing  it  in 
water.  B^ng  when  mixed  with  flour,  sugar,  &c., 
is  made  in  India  into  a  kind  of  sweetmeat  ctiXLed 
'  Majoon.' 

BHAV6RA,  herb  of,  JSelipia  alba,  Hassk.,  used 
in  Hindoo  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  in  tattooing  for 
producing  an  indelible  bluish-black. 

BHAUETA.  In  Indian  oookexy,  a  dish  made 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  onions,  strongly  spiced 
with  capsicum,  and  sometimes  also  with  curry- 
powder,  shaped  in  a  mould,  and  then  slightiy 
baked. 

BIBASlC.  I^n,  D1BA810  (see  Aon>) ;  Bibas'- 
icxrs,  L. ;  Bibabiqub,  Fr. 

BIB'BBOV  (blb'-roD^).  [Fr.]  A  sucking- 
bottle  or  *  artificial  mother.'    See  Bottlbb. 

BIBIKm  (be'-).    See  Bbbbbihb. 

BrBOTLOUS  (-U-).  8y,  Bib'ulub,  L.;  Sfobg- 
ZBUX,  Fr.    Absorptive;  spongy. 

BICAB'BOVATS.  A  salt  in  which  only  half  of 
the  hvdrogen  in  (the  hypothetical)  carbonic  add 
{HfiO^  b  replaced  by  a  metal,  «.y.  bicarbonate 
of  sodium,  NaHCO., 

BICE  (bise).    %«.   Blub  biob.    See  Blub 

PlOMBBTfl. 

Bioe,  Green.    See  Gbbbh  Pioicbhts. 

BICXXL'SGHEB  THES,  for  constipation,  flatu- 
lence, luemorrhoids,  loss  of  appetite,  stomach 
complaints,  and  similar  diseases.  Oassia  lignea 
and  anise,  of  each  8  parts;  cumin  and  fennel 
seed,  each  4  parts ;  senna  leaves,  20  parts ;  to  be 
bruised  together  (Shlle  and  Soger). 

BIDEBT  (bd'-).  ^n.  Vi^dbt.  An  alloy  of 
which  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  is  the 
city  of  Bider',  near  Hyderabad,  India.  It  was 
first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British 
public  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851, 
where  many  articles  made  of  it  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  elegance  of  thdr  forms  and  the 
gracefulness  of  their  engraved  and  enchased 
patterns. 

Prep,  1.  Zinc,  81  parts;  copper  and  lead, 
of  each  2  parts;  melted  together,  with  the  usual 
precautions,  under  a  mixture  of  resin  and  bees- 
wax, to  prevent  oxidation. 

2.  {Dr  Sejfme,)  Copper,  8  parts ;  lead,  2  parts ; 
tin,  1  part;  melted  together,  as  before.  For  «#«, 
the  resulting  alloy  is  re-melted,  and  to  every 
8  parts  of  it  16  p^rts  of  zinc  are  added. 

Frop.,  ijnB,  Colour  between  that  of  pewter 
and  nnc;  does  not  corrode  by  exposure  to  air  or 
damp :  yields  little  to  the  hammer,  and  can  only 
be  broken  \y  extreme  violence.  It  possesses  a 
convenient  oegree  of  fusibility,  above  that  of 
sine  and  tin,  but  much  lower  than  that  of  copper. 
For  the  turner  it  is  usuallv  cast  in  moulds  of 
baked  day ;  but  otherwise  m  moulds  of  iron  or 
other  hard  metal.  The  beautiful  black  colour 
whidi  the  finished  articles  possess  is  imparted  by 
dipping  them  into  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac, 
sal^tre,  sea-salt»  and  blue-vitrioL  See  Bbabs, 
Bbovzb,  Pbwtbb,  Ac. 

BIDEr  (bld-«f ;  -r— Fr.).  An  article  of 
bedroom  furniture  oonve&iently  formed  for 
laving  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Besides  the 
value  of  its  use  as  an  instrument  of  personal 


cleanliness  and  health,  it  offers  a  ready  means  of 
medicating  the  parts,  often  highly  servioeabla  in 
piles,  prolapsus,  aifections  of  the  scrotum  and 
prostate  gland,  strangury,  ischuria,  suppressed  or 
difficult  menstruation,  Ac  See  Ablutiob; 
Baths,  Ac.  

BIELEFEIiDEB  TBOPFEE— BIELEFIELDSE 
DBOPS  (BanH),  A  spirituous  extract  of  worm- 
wood, unripe  oranges,  rhubarb,  casrarilla.  dovest 
and  gentian  {Hager), 

BIEE'HIAL  (bi-en'-y^).    8g%,  Bibb'bu,  L.; 

BlBBNAL,  BlBABHUBL,  DB  DBUX  AVS,  Ft.  ; 

ZwBUAHBia,  Ger.  Occurring  once  in,  or  lastang, 
two  years.  In  hotang  and  gardtmmg,  applied  to 
planto  that  do  not  produce  flowers  and  seed  until 
the  second  year  or  season  of  thdr  growth,  and 
which  then  die;  subst.,  a  biennial  plant. 

The  existence  of  the  biennials,  like  that  of  the 
annuals,  may  be  prolonged  by  art;  indeed,  many 
of  them,  by  carefully  removing  the  flowers  ere 
the  seed-vessels  begin  to  form,  may  be  made  to 
bloom  a  second  season,  and  even  for  several 
seasons  following^  like  perennials*  See  Avhtals, 
Flowbbb,  Plabtb,  Ac. 

BI7V1V.    A  baked  apple,  flattened  by  ppeasnre. 

Prep,  The  apples  are  placed  in  a  cool  oven  six 
or  seven  times  in  succesdon,  and  flattened  each 
time  by  gentle  pressure,  gradually  applied,  as 
soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear  it;  after 
which  th^  are  taken  out,  and  as  soon  as  oold  put 
on  clean  dishes  or  glass  plates.  The  sour  or  tart 
variety  of  apples  is  the  best  for  baking,  if  the 
process  be  well  managed,  the  appearance  of  the 
prepared  fruit  is  very  rich  and  the  flavour  ddldoua. 

BIL'BEBBT.    The  whortieberry. 

Bilberry,  Bear's.    Uva  ursi. 

BILE.  %».  Bi^Lis,  xoKi^t  Gr.;  Fbx^  lui 
BiLB,  FiBL,  Gallb,  Fr. ;  Qallb,  Ac.,  Ger.  The 
secretion  of  the  liver,  formed  by  the  hepatic 
cells,  leaves  the  orsran  by  the  bile  duets,  and 
when  not  required  for  the  process  of  digestion 
is  stored  in  the  gall-bladder,  from  which  n 
duct  conveys  it  to  the  duodenum  or  first  portion 
of  the  small  intestine.  Bile  is  a  ydlowish-brown 
or  dark-green  coloured  transparent  fluid  with  « 
sweetish,  strongly  bitter  taste,  a  feeble  mnak* 
like  odour,  and  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline 
reaction.  Ita  sp.  gr.  varies  in  man  from  1026  to 
1082.  It  contains  mucus,  the  bile  adds  (glyoo- 
cholic  and  taurocholic)  and  bile  pigments  (bili- 
rubin and  biliverdin),  dso  cholesterm. 

FitiMiione  of  the  Bile,  Bile  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  absorption  of  ftita;  it  emulsifies 
neutral  fats,  breaking  them  up  into  minute 
particles,  so  that  thev  are  readily  absorbed;  it 
exdtes  contractions  of  the  muscular  ooato  of  the 
intestine,  and  thereby  promotes  absorption;  by 
means  of  ita  mucus  and  by  the  increased  move- 
menta  of  the  intestine  it  promotes  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  thus  acting  as  a  sort  of  natural  ^ur^ 
gative;  it  is  also  sdd  to  prevent  putrefactKm. 
The  colouring  matters  of  the  bile  are  reduced  and 
piurtiy  excreted  in  tiie  faices,  giving  them  their 
natural  colour,  and  partiy  in  tiie  urine  as  uro- 
biUn. 

Bile  (of  Animals).    See  Gall. 

BILE,  Billouneis.  Under  these  terms  are 
popularly  included  all  those  slight  affections  of 
the  stomach  usually  accompanied  with  derange* 
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nMDt  of  tlie  head  and  bowds,  apparcntly  arisiiig 
from  aoeem  of  bile.  Penons  ralgect  to  attacki  of 
tks  dflicriptioD  shoold  be  particiikrty  careful  to 
sToid  Bxeeae  in  both  eating  and  drinking,  and 
•hoold  mote  eepectally  sbnn  tboee  artidlee  of  food 
lod  tboee  liqnoTB  which,  from  experience,  they 
fnd  are  ept  to  disagree  with  them.  A  mntton 
ebop,  aligfatiy  nnder-dreeeed,  ia  an  excellent  article 
for  the  hrcak£ait  or  the  Inneh  of  bilious  patients; 
end  good  beef  or  mutton,  either  broiled  or 
lOHtedl*  10  that  the  gravy  be  retained,  is  better 
for  dinner  than  many  dishes  apparently  more 
deiicate.  llieee^  with  fredi  gune  and  renison, 
fann  a  good  variety  from  which  to  choose  a  bill 
of  fuei.  Hew  beer  and  porter  should  be  par- 
ticiilaily  avoided,  as  well  as  healed  meat,  stews, 
■oops,  greasy  or  rich  puddings,*  much  butter  or 
fat,  and  most  articles  of  pestry,  as  they  are  very 
in^gestible,  and,  by  overtasking  the  powers  <k 
the  itomach,  Tery  apt  to  deruige  it.  Strong 
cheese,  salads  (particularly  encumbers),  orer-ripe 
or  muipe  fmit»  new  bread  and  roUs,  cabbages 
lad  green  vegetables,  and  especially  peas,  beus, 
nets,  almonds,  and  the  like,  are  also  objectionable 
for  penons  with  delicate  stomachs  or  a  bilious 
tendoicy.  The  bread  eaten  by  such  persons 
ibodd  be  petfieetly  free  from  alum,  and  pre- 
fcnUy  prepared  with  meal  retaining  the  whole 
of  ^  bran  in  it;  and  should  be  two  days,  or  at 
the  least  one  day  old.  The  quantity  of  animal 
food  per  day,  except  for  the  laborious,  should  be 
liiBited  to  fmn  6  or  8  to  12  os,  /  and  warm  slops 
of  ail  kinds,  except  moderately  strong  tea  end 
poffee^  should  be  taken  as  seldom  as  possible,  and, 
ix  genoal,  avoided  altogether.  £ven  ooooa  and 
ehooohte  prove  injurious  to  the  delicate  and 
tnlions.  Outdoor  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
^  tfe  essential  to  the  health  &t  such  persons. 
Ttuse  who  indulge  in  them  freely  are  never 
•ttacLed  with  affections  of  this  kind,  unless  it  be 
after  glnttonising  or  heavy  drinking.  Above  all 
tilings  heavy  and  late  suppers  shoiUd  be  aban- 
doned;  indeed,  the  better  plan  is  to  take  nothing 
OMxre  than  a  hard  biscuit,  or  dry  crust. 

In  general,  attacks  of  bile  may  be  prevented  by 
the  exerdse  of  moderate  ludgment  and  tern* 
pomce  in  living;  and  in  those  hitherto  subject 
to  them  by  the  occasional  use  of  an  aloetic,  mer- 
curial, or  saline  aperient;  and  they  may  be 
gnuTally  rapidly  removed  by  an  emetic,  followed 
by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  Bpsom  salts,  or  Seidlitx 
powder.  A  tumbler  of  pure  cold  water  taken  on 
ntaring  to  rest,  and  another  (or  even  two)  on 
risng  in  the  morning,  will  often  remove  ooth 
tke  tendency  and  the  fit,  when  all  the  usual 
noddies  have  fuled.  See  AvrxBiLiouB,  Dtb- 
nniA,  SnoxAOH  Amorioirs,  Ac. 

mKiMTA  H2KAT0BZA.  A  fluke-like  pa- 
ante.  It  is  bisexuaL  The  body  of  the  male  is 
tbwd-shaped,  round,  white,  and  flattened  an- 
^orly.  The  female  is  thin  and  delicate.  This 
cnstore  was  discovered  in  the  portal  vein  and 
bladder  of  man  by  Bilhan,  of  Cairo,  after  whom 
it  was  named.  It  is  especially  prevalent  in  those 
who  dweQ  by  the  banks  of  thcNile,  and  is  also 
v^  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  inhabitants 
^  the  CSape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  the  cause  of 
▼<enr  lerious  disturbance  in  the  human  economy, 
and  not  infrequently  of  death. 


Tbe  nudn  symptoms  of  the  disease  this  danger- 
ous parasite  sets  up  are  those  which  point  to 
derangement  of  the  urinary  organs;  but  its 
effects  are  not  confined  to  these,  since  there 
seems  Uttle  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  dysentery  so  prevalent  in  Egypt,  the 
eggs  of  the  diatoma  being  found  depositra  within 
the  intestinal  vessels,  or  beneath  the  exudations 
of  the  swollen  mucous  memlmuie.  Dr  Harley 
has  found  the  ova  in  the  urine  of  persons  affected 
with  hnnaturia  at  the  Cape  6i  Good  Hope. 
When  death  ensues  from  the  presence  of  this 
parasite  the  post-mortem  appearances  are  various. 
In  the  bowels,  congestion,  deposits  upon  tibe 
mucous  membrane,  and  extensive  ulcerations, 
degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys,  de- 
p^dent  upon  an  infiltrated  etate  of  the  ureters^ 
and  blockmg  of  the  portal  vein,  due  to  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  the  parasites,  are  eome  of 
the  most  important  pathological  changes. 

BHIABT  AJncnon  (-yXr-e).  See  Biu 
jamU),  Calculi,  Jauitsiob,  Livsb,  Ac. 

BXliIBI  (-Hn).  Syn,  BnA'VAtlt.  This  name 
has  been  loosely  applied  to  two  substances: 
1.  Bile,  or  pure  bile,  freed  from  the  mucus  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  gently  evaporated  to  dryness. 
A  gummy  pale  yellow  mass,  white  when  pow- 
dered.   2.  The  mixed  bile  acids.    See  Gall,  Ac 

BIL10D8  (-yfis).  Ss^n,  Bilk/bub,  L.  ;  Biliivx, 
Tr.i  GALLia,  Gallxoht,  Ac,  Ger.  Pertaining 
to,  caused  by,  full  of,  or  having  exoees  of  Ule. 
See  Bili,  BmousirBiB. 

BILI0V8VX88.  A  term  which  is  popularly 
used,  but  generally  vei^  vaguely  and  incorrectly, 
to  express  various  conditions  which  may  or  may 
not  be  associated  with  disorder  of  the  liver,  or  an 
increased  or  improper  secretion  of  bile.  Dr  F. 
T.  Boberts  sums  up  the  uses  of  the  term  as 
follows:  "In  the  first  place  It  is  employed  to 
designate  a  peculiar  temjperament — ike  iiUoms 
temperammti.  Again,  individuals  are  often  said 
to  be  bilious  when  they  preeent  a  sallow  or  more 
or  less  yellowish  tint  of  skin,  but  especially  if 
thev  are  distinctly  iaundiced.  SiliouM  vomiiiu^ 
mud  diarrhcta  signify  respectively  the  discharge 
of  a  Quantity  of  Ule,  mixed  with  vomited  matters 
or  with  loose  stools.  Certain  febrile  diseases, 
attended  with  yellowness  of  the  skin,  are  some- 
times designated  bUiatu  fn^r,  and  under  like 
circumstances  pneumonia  has  been  described  as 
biUaui  pneumonia.  Lastly,  one  of  the  most 
frequent  applications  of  the  term  is  to  so-called 
biuoue  aitaek*  or  hiUauenegs,  which,  however, 
are  commonly  merely  attacks  of  acute  dyspepsia 
or  migraine.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  a 
supposed  hiliouw  aUaek  are  anorexia,  furred 
tongue,  a  bitter  taste,  sickness,  constipation,  and 
headache,  with  a  feeling  of  marked  depression 
and  general  maUdM,  Such  attacks  are  most 
effectually  prevented  by  careful  regulation  of 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  exposure  to  cold, 
fiitigue,  and  undue  mental  exertion  or  anxiety; 
when  they  come  on,  abstinence  from  food  is 
desirable,  and  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and 
perfect  quiet.  Alterative  aperients  and  saline 
effervescents  may  be  given,  aloohoUc  stimulants 
being  avoided  as  far  as  possible.'' 

BIUPH^inrB  (-e«In).    Cholepyrrblne. 

BUiyXBDm    (-mn).     A  green   oolouring 
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matter,  identical  with  chlorophyll,  fonnd  in  hile, 
and  in  the  green  dejections  of  children. 

BILL  OF  FAKE.  In  eookery,  domestic  eco* 
nomy,  ko,,  a  list  of  things  ready  dressed  or  pre- 
pared for  the  table  (oabtb^  o.  d'itn  bbstaukaitt. 
KBNxr,  &c.,  Fr.) ;  also  a  list  of  articles  of  food  in 
season.    For  Tables  of  the  latter,  see  Food. 

BILLS  OF  SALE.  A  bill  of  sale /or  seourin^ 
ike  repayment  of  money  must  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882,  or  it  is  bad. 
The  document  must  be  duly  attested  and  re- 
gistered within  seven  clear  days  of  its  execution ; 
if  executed  out  of  England,  within  seven  clear 
days  of  the  time  at  which  it  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  jpost  arrive  in  England  if  posted  imme- 
diately after  the  execution  thereof;  and  shall 
truly  set  forth  the  consideration,  otherwise  it  is 
void  in  respect  of  the  personal  chattels  comprised 
therein. 

BIITABT.  8yn,  BnTA'^Birrs,  L. ;  Butaibb,  Fr. 
Consisting  of  two  parts.  In  ohemietry,  compounded 
of  two  elements,  or  of  two  bodies  performing  the 
function  of  elements. 

BIVOCULAB  (-U-).  Having  two  eyes.  In 
opHoe,  of  or  with  two  eyes,  as  binoc^ular  vi^sion ; 
or  formed  with  two  eye-pieces  or  tubes,  so  as  to 
be  used  with  two  eyes,  as  a  b.  mi'crosoope,  b. 
tel'esoope,  &c. 

BIBCH.  8yn,  Bb'tula,  L.;  Bottlbau,  Fr.; 
Bibkb,  Qer.  The  common  name  of  trees  of  the 
genus  Biftulas  appr.,  B,  aVha^  Linn.,  or  white 
birch ;  also  its  wood.    See  BBTULiiirB,  and  helow. 

Birch,  Black.  Syn,  Chbb'by  b.,  Swbbt  b., 
MoTTiTT'Anr  icAHoe'AKT;  Bbtulbn'ta,  L.  a 
forest  tree  of  N.  America.  Wood  used  for 
cabinet  work ;  bark  yields  a  volatile  oil  similar  in 
odour  and  taste  to  tiiat  of  gaultheria;  juice  ob- 
tained by  tapping,  saccharine,  and  yields  bibch 

BVaAB. 

Birch,  Paper  {Beiula  papyraoea,  Ait.),  a  tree 
of  North  America.  Pftper  can  be  miade  from  the 
bark  of  this  species. 

Bireh,  White.  Syn.  Bibch  ^or)  CkiiOfON  b.  ; 
Bb'tuxa,  L.  a  tree  found  in  the  woods  of 
England.  Wood  neither  very  hard  nor  durable ; 
leaves  formerly  used  in  itch  and  dropsy;  bark 
febrifuge,  yields  a  pyroUgneous  oil  by  dUtillation. 
llie  bark  of  the  species  gives  the  characteristic 
odour  to  Russia  leather.    See  Oixa  (and  above). 

BIBCH  TAB.    BiBOH  TAB  oil,  Ouitm  bbtttla 

PTBOLieVBITX,     OLBVlff     BU80I     PTBOUOVBUX. 

Under  these  names  are  sold  substances  of  varying 
composition.  MacEwan  has  pointed  out  that 
Rosssian,  (German,  and  Dutch  varieties  are  by  no 
means  uniform.  They  are  used  for  currying 
leather.  Oleum  rueei  imparts  to  Russia  leather 
its  peculiar  odour.  In  medioiue,  they  are  employed 
as  applications  for  skin  diseases  in  treatment  of 
psoriasis  and  eczema.    1  or  2  dr.  to  1  oz.  of  lard. 

BDU).  [Eng.,  Sax.]  Shml  A'rtB,  L. ;  Oibbait, 
Fr.;  YoGBL,  Ger.  Any  fowl  or  animal  of  the 
feathered  kind.    See  Bibds  (helow), 

BIBBIIMB.  Syn,  Vib'oub,  L.;  Qlv,  Fr.; 
VodBLLBix,  Ger.  JPrep.  The  middle  bark  of  the 
hollv  (gatho^ed  in  June  or  July)  is  boiled  for  six 
to  eight  hours  in  water,  or  until  it  becomes  quite 
soft  and  tender;  the  water  is  then  drained  off, 
and  it  is  placed  in  a  heap,  in  a  pit  undersround 
(oommaiily  on  layen  of  fem)i  and  oovered  with 


stones.  Here  it  is  left  to  ferment  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  watered,  if  necessary,  until  it 
assumes  a  mucilaginous  state.  It  is  next  ponnded 
in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  uniform  mam, 
which  is  then  well  kneaded  with  the  hands  in 
running  water,  until  all  the  refuse  matter  is 
worked  out.  It  is,  lastly,  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  covered  with  a  little  water;  in  which 
state  it  may  be  preserved  from  season  to  seaaoo. 
In  about  a  week  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Prop,  Greenish  coloured  j  very  gluey,  stringy, 
and  tenacious;  when  air-dried,  brittle  and  pul- 
verisable,  but  capable  of  gradually  ajwrnning  its 
previous  viscosity  when  moistened. 

Uses.  To  cover  twigs  to  catch  birds  and  other 
small  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  ^cutient^  but  is 
now  never  employed  in  medicine. 

Obe.  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from  miatle- 
toe  berries,  the  young  shoots  of  the  elder,  the 
bark  of  the  wayfaring-tree,  and  some  other  plants, 
by  a  similar  ^process  to  that  above  described. 
Should  any  of  it  stick  to  the  hands  it  may  be  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  little  oil  of  turpentine. 

A  kind  of  factitious  birdlime  is  made  by  boiling 
linseed  oil,  either  with  or  without  a  little  yellow 
resin,  untU  it  forms  a  viscid,  stringy  paste  when 
cold.  This  is  chiefly  used,  spread  on  paper  or 
cloth,  to  catch  insects.    See  Flt-papbbb,  &c. 

BIBBS.  %n.  A'VBB,  L.  Birds,  besides  their 
value  as  food,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  org^anic  nature,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  gardener; 
and  their  presence,  in  numbers,  appears  essential 
to  keep  down  the  innumerable  races  of  insects 
that  prey  upon  our  cereals,  f  ruitai,  and  culinary 
vegetables.  M.  Florent  Prevost,  who  has  for 
fifty  years  presided  over  the  Natural  History 
Museum  of  Paris,  and  who  has,  like  the  ancient 
Roman  augurs,  examined  the  entrails  and  stomach 
of  fowls  with  scientific  curiosity,  avers,  as  the 
result  of  his  long  experience,  that  birds,  of  what- 
ever sort,  are  an  unmitigated  blessing  to  tiie 
farmer,  and  that  the  detritus  and  organic  particles 
found  by  inspection  of  them  in  whole  hecatombs, 
which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Forest 
Rangers,  he  has  sacriflced  on  the  altar  of  utility, 
show  an  immense  preponderance  of  insect  cor- 
puscula  in  their  digestive  organs,  whilst  the 
traces  of  cereal  or  other  valuable  products  are 
infinitesimal  in  oomparison.  It  is  fonnd  that 
even  sparrows,  rooks,  and  owls<^three  of  the 
featho^  tribe  the  most  persecuted  by  the 
farmer — arci  in  reality,  the  nithful  and  vigilant 
conservators  of  his  fruits  and  crops.  In  one  of 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  where,  owing  to 
public  rewards  being  given  to  their  destroyers, 
the  whole  race  of  sparrows  were  exterminated, 
the  crops  failed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that 
it  became  necessary  to  offer  large  premiums  for 
the  reintroduction  of  these  useful  birds  from 
other  parts.  In  some  of  the  agricultural  distrieta 
of  France,  where  the  destruction  of  small  birds 
has  been  carried  on  with  relentless  activity  for 
years,  insects  have  so  prodigiously  multiplied  aa 
to  attack  everything  green  around  them.  Even 
the  forest  trees  are,  in  many  cases,  denuded  of 
leaves  by  them,  and  are  ranidly  perishing^ 
Venomous    species    of    cttterpiUarib    previously 
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acnodj  known  except  to  entomologiits,  hftTe  now 
become  eonunon;  end  caeee  of  cUldren  locing 
thdr  lirea  from  ftttacka  of  them  whiUt  bird- 
oesting  hare  been  pnblUhed  in  newtpepen  (a 
itriking  &tnl  cue  of  this  description  is  given  in 
the  'Times'  of  Jnne  12th,  1862).    In  oar  own 
tmatrj  the  extension  of  sperrow  dnbs — asso- 
eiatiflos  dlsgraeefol  to  the  boasted  intelligence  of 
Uie  nineteenth  centory— -threatens  simUar  results. 
Alrcadj  the  gardener  finds  his  fmit  crops  lessen- 
ing year  bj  year;  and  that  many  of  them,  par- 
ticiJariy  of  the  smaller  and  sweeter  frqiU,  have 
beooBM  so  precarioas,  that  they  now  scarceW  paj 
for  cnltiTation.     In    our   own   neighbonrhood, 
where  mall  birds   hsTo  for  some  years  been 
destroyed  by  bosheb  at  a  time,  it  is  almost  im- 
pomUe  to  raise  a  cnrrant,  gooseberry,  cherry,  or 
phan;  whilst  seedling  flowers  and  culinary  rege- 
tables  often  entirely  disappear  on  the  first  night 
ifter  being  planted,  or  are  so  completely  deprived 
of  the  snocnlent    portion  of  their  leaves  and 
items,  that  the  remaining  skeleton  of  network  in 
s  few  days  withers  and  dies.     Bat  this  is  not  all — 
the  ec^amns  of  onr  dinmals  bring  as  continoal 
reports  of  fuling  grain  crops  in  the  neighboar- 
hoods  in  which  thne  bird  clnbs  have  existed  for 
■ay  length  of  time,  and  that  even  on  land  pre- 
rioosly  remarkable  for  its  fertilihr  (eee  the  'Times' 
and   other    leading  jonmals    for    1862).     Did 
this  \tm  fall  only  on  the  benighted  beings  who  so 
wilfaUy  csst  beck  the  blessings  of  an  all-wise 
ivotecting  Providence,  it  wonld  be  a  jast  retriba- 
tion;  bat,  nnfortanately,  it  aifecte  the  whole 
aation,  and  threatens,  ere  long,  unless  arrested  by 
legislation,  to  prove  a  national  cakmity.    The 
only  apparent  remedy  for  the  evil,  at  preeent,  is 
the  diffusion  of  information  tending  to  show  that 
the  fsrmer  and  the  gardener,  in  destroying  small 
hirds,  destroy  their  best  friends.  See  Bibd  (anii), 
Oaio,  Giucav  Paste,  Nuts  (Edible),  Poultbt, 

TaXTDXEMT,  TBUBSIXd,  &c. 

Btrds,  Golovra  of.  The  following  interesting 
htU  regarding  the  colours  of  birds  appeared  in  the 
'Standard'  newspaper  in  1889:  The  Touracos, 
or '  pkntain  eaters,'  as  they  are  popularly  described, 
tre  a  considerable  family  of  hirda  entirely  confined 
to  Africa,  where  they  are  sometimes  known  to  the 
Europeans  as  *  Crown  birds,'  from  the  homy  base 
of  their  yellow  bills  being  prolonged  backwards 
over  the  forehead  in  a  kind  of  shield.  Though 
one  or  more  of  the  species  have  figured  in  the 
vorks  of  ornithologists  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  of  late  years  have  received  the  dis- 
tmction  of  a  handsome  monograph,  not  a  g^eat 
^ed  has  been  ascertained  regar^ng  their  ways  of 
life.  It  is  known,  however,  that  they  eat  fruit 
and  frequent  the  highest  trees  in  the  thickest 
forests,  seldom  coming  to  the  ground.  Most  of 
them  are  brilliantly  hued — emerald  green  and 
^k  crimson  predominating.  But  what  has 
more  especially  given  the  Touracos  a  place  among 
birds  of  pre-eminent  interest  to  the  physiologist 
is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  colouring  matter 
which  adorns  the  scarlet  primary  wing- feathers  of 
■0  many  of  the  group.  In  1818  M.  Jules  Verreanx, 
a  French  naturalist,  noticed  that  in  the  white- 
crested  form,  the  'Lory'  of  the  Cape  and  Natal 
colonists,  this  beautiful  hue  vanished  on  exposure 
to  heavy  rains,  and  reappeared  only  after  some 


interval  of  time,  when  the  feathers  were  dry. 
Bat  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  possessed  by  the  crimson  feathers  of  all 
the  birds  of  the  family.    So  completely,  indeed, 
is  the  pigment  soluble  in  cold  water,  that,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  eye-witness,  the  Touracos 
"  wash  themselves  nearly  white  in  the  water  left 
for  them  to  drink."     When  a  Touraco  is  shot  in 
its  native  jungle  and  happens  to  fall  into  the 
water  it  not  nnfrequently  stains  the  pool  red 
with  the  pigment  dissolved   out   of   its  wing- 
feathers;  and  it  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  when  the  uninitiated  taxidermist  proceeded 
to  sponge  the  plumage  of  the  specimen  he  was 
'  setting  up,'  and  found  that  the  colour  came  off", 
a  fraud  has  been  suspected  of  the  kind  with  which 
the  painted  sparrows  have  made  so  many  people 
familiar.     It  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Church  that  the  crimson  hoe  is  imparted  bv  an 
animal  pigment  peculiar  to  this  bird,  from  which 
circumstance  it  lias  received  the  name  of '  Toura- 
cin.'     Professor  Church  found,  on  analysis,  that 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  colour  is  copper,  a 
fact  which  renders  its  occurrence  in  the  Tooraoo's 
feathers  not  a  little  remarkable.     For  though  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  bird  could  have  obtained 
the  metal  by  accidentally  picking  it  up  in  the 
soil  of  Africa,  this  explanation  is  not  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of  a  fruit  feeder  in- 
habiting dense  forests,  in  regions  which,  like  the 
Guinea  Coast,  are   either   entirely  deficient  in 
copper  or  possessed  of  it  very  sparingly.    But 
Touracos  bred  in  England,  under  oonditions  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  imbibe, 
even  accidentsUv,  any  metallic  substance,  have 
their    wing-feathers    tinted    with    this  cuprous 
touradn  equally  with  their  wild  kindred. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  chemical  difficulties 
of  the  case,  the  use  of  the  scarlet  feathers  to  the 
bird  are  by  no  means  readily  understood.  Color- 
ation in  an  animal  is  always  a  difficult  question. 
At  one  time  the  problem  excited  little  attention. 
Beauty  in  the  lower  animals  was  regarded  simply 
as  an  endowment,  an  accident  as  it  were,  into  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
inquire.  But  since  Darwinism  has  set  men 
thinking  and  collating  one  fact  with  another,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  most  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant peculiarity  in  a  species  has  often  important 
influences  on  its  life,  and  on  its  chance  of  sur- 
viving in  that  struggle  for  existence  which  lies  at 
the  ^tom  of  all  the  endless  specolations  which 
the  researches  of  late  years  have  opened  up.  As 
yet  the  question  is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  region 
of  doubt,  and  not  nnfrequently  it  passes  the 
understanding  of  the  zoologist  to  say  what  precise 
advantage  certain  gaudy  hues  are  to  certain 
species.  For  instance,  though  the  usual  explana- 
tion of  peculiarities  of  coloration  is  that  they 
enable  animals  liable  to  be  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  to  'mimic'  others  less  prone  to  persecu- 
tion, and  thus  to  escape,  it  is  by  no  means  made 
out  that  the  gaudy  hues  of  some  fishes  have  their 
raiton  tPHre  in  that  object.  The  'fatal  gift  of 
beauty'  seems,  indeed,  sometimes  to  point  them 
out  as  proper  subjects  for  preying  upon.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  bright-hued  ones  are,  in 
other  instances,  always  avoided  and  the  sober- 
skinned  ones  attacked.    There  are,  at  the  same 
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time,  ezoeptions ;  for  all  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  recent  years  prove  that  no  form,  no  colouring, 
no  pattern  is  meaningless  or  useless.     Lovely 
tints,  ornamentation,  and  plumage  may  be  fair  to 
the  eye ;  but  that  is  not  all  their  use.    We  are 
certain,  though  we  may  not  know  their  full  value, 
that  they  are  not  simply  a  beauty  of  nature ;  they 
are  features  of  the  great  uuf  olding  scheme  of  life. 
Gaudily-striped  bees  and  wasps  have  stings,  and 
are  therefore  saved  from  the  perils  created  by 
their  own  conspicuousness.    The  colour  of  a  great 
many  animals  evidently  serves  to  conceal  them 
either  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  in  the  open 
plain.    Thus,  in  the  Arctic  regions  animals  cast 
the  russet  coat  of  summer  for  the  snowy  one  of 
winter,  and  some  peculiarly  Alpine  species  undergo 
similar  changes.    The  ermine,  the  hare,  and  the 
Polar  fox  are  examples,  while  the  ice-bear,  which 
is  supreme  in  the  northern  waters,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  require  a  protection  of  that  kind,  by 
being  white  is  enabled  more  easily  to  approach  ito 
prey.    Several  birds,  like  the   ptarmigan,  also 
change  their  plumage,  and  the  young  of  seals  are 
born  with  white  pelts,  which  they  change  for 
darker  ones  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  living 
independently  of  their  mother.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  summer  feathers  of  the  ptarmigan  are 
well  adapted  for  a  bird  roosting  on  lichen-covered 
rocks,  while  the  hcather-hned  plumage  of  the 
grouse,  lik^  the  similar  coat  of  the  partridge,  is 
equally  favourable  to  their  escaping  the  notice  of 
ruthless  enemies. 

In  like  manner,  the  green-hued  feathers  of 
many  tropical  birds,  or  the  green  skins  of  lizards 
and  tree  frogs,  enable  them  to  prolong  their  days 
in  umbrageous  woods  full  of  lurking  enemies,  just 
as  the  dusky  colouring  of  night-haunting  species 
and  the  bamboo-like  stripes  of  the  tiger  enable 
them,  without  detection,  to  stalk  prey  which 
would  otherwise  flee  before  them.  In  sandy 
deserts,  like  the  Sahara,  the  skin  of  all  the  snakes 
and  lizards,  and  the  exterior  of  nearly  all  the 
insects,  approximate  in  colour  to  that  of  the  soil. 
Serpents  and  other  animals  are  often  so  like  the 
vegefcation  among  which  they  creep  that  an  inex- 
perienced eye  does  not  readily  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  discoveries  to  which  Mr 
Darwin's  teachings  have  given  rise,  that  many 
species  which  are  harmless  in  themselves  (and 
therefore  in  parlous  case  from  voracious  enemies) 
<  mimic,'  as  the  phrase  is — though  the  word  does 
not  exactly  represent  the  actual  conditions — 
those  creatures  which  are  avoided  by  reason  of 
their  venomous  nature,  their  pungent  odours,  or 
similar  objectionable  qualities.  Thus  the  aard- 
wolf  of  Africa,  which  has  weak  jaws  and  feeds  on 
ants  and  carrion,  is  spotted  exactly  like  the  savage 
hyena.  Again,  there  are  many  innocuous  snakes 
of  Brazil  which  closely  imitate  the  appearance  of 
the  deadly  reptiles  with  which  they  associate.  It 
has  also  been  noticed  by  Mr  Wallace  that  there 
are  several  birds  which  adopt  a  similar  ruse,  or, 
in  the  process  of  '  natural  selection,'  have  had  it 
forced  upon  them,  for  avoiding  the  attention  of 
their  enemies,  and  so,  in  the  weary,  never-ending 
struggle  for  existence,  escaping  extermination. 
Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  Touraco 
dropping  on  occasion  the  gaudy  crimson  tints  of 


its  wing-feathers,  which,  in  the  depth  of  aa 
African  jungle,  would,  one  might  imagine,  make 
it  the  observed  of  unwelcome  observers  in  that 
part  of  the  world?  It  is  possible — for  we  do 
not  know — that,  after  heavy  tropical  rains,  some 
animal,  some  bird  of  prey,  or  tree  snake  it  may 
be,  which  during  the  dry  season  is  less  numeroos, 
or  less  active,  or  lies  perdu,  appears  in  the  woods 
haunted  by  the  Touraco,  when  kindly  Natnrs,  by 
the  contrivance  of  making  the  gaudy  pigment 
*  washable,'  enables  it  for  a  time  to  snppreas  its 
most  conspicuous  feature. 

BIS'COTIir.  [Fr.]  A  small  biscuit  In 
cookery,  &c.,  a  species  of  confection  made  of  egga, 
flour,  marmalade,  and  sugar,  variously  oompoonded 
and  flavoured  according  to  the  taste  of  tlie 
operator. 

BIS'CUIT  (-kit).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Syn,  BucBi,- 
la'tuu,  Pa'nis  bis  cog'tub,  L.;  Swibback, 
Ger.;  BisooTTO,  It.;  BizoocHO,  Sp.  Literally, 
'twice-baked';  appr.,  a  well-known  variety  of 
hard,  dry,  unleavened  bread,  made  in  thin,  flat 
pieces.  Those  prepared  for  seamen  (sba'  bis- 
cuits, ojlp'taih's  b.)  (a  captain's  biscuit  differs 
from  a  common  'sea  biscuit'  in  being  made  of 
ftner  flour)  are  composed  of  flour  and  water  only. 
When  made  of  flne  flour,  and  a  few  caraway  seeds 
are  added,  they  are  commonly  called  Abbbhb'thT 
BisouiTS.  Fancy  biscuits  generally  contain  a 
little  sugar  and  butter,  to  which  almonds,  cara- 
ways, mace,  ginger,  lemon,  and  other  articles, 
technically  called  'flavourings,'  are  frequently 
added. 

Prep.  On  the  small  scale,  biscuits  are  made  by 
forming  the  flour  and  water  into  a  dough  by  the 
common  process  of  hand-kneading,  occasionally 
assisted  with  a  lever,  as  in  mining  ordinary 
bread.  The  dough  is  then  rolled  into  a  sbee^ 
and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  size  and  form. 
These,  after  being  stamped,  are  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  moderately  quick  oven,  when  a  few 
minutes  (12  to  18,  according  to  their  size)  are 
sufflcient  to  bake  them. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  whole  manual  prooeas, 
from  preparing  the  dough  to  the  point  at  which 
the  newly-made  biscuits  are  ready  for  baking  ia 
now  generally  performed  by  machinery.  The 
articles  so  prepared  are  commonly  known  in  trade 
as  '  MACHUf B-UAi>B  BISCUITS,'  and  are  not  only 
much  cheaper,  but  of  fully  equal  quality  to  thoae 
'made  by  hand.'  In  the  bakehouses  of  her 
Majesty's  Victnalling  Yards  at  Deptford.  Qoaport, 
and  Plymouth,  the  ingenious  machinery  invented 
by  Mr  T.  T.  Grant  is  employed.  These  establish- 
ments are  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  annnaUy 
above  8000  tons  of  sea  biscuits,  at  a  saving  of 
upwards  of  ^12,000  a  year,  from  the  cost  that 
would  have  been  incurred  for  the  purpose  on  the 
old  system.  Under  the  latter  it  is  stated  that 
wages  and  wear  and  tear  of  utensils  cost  about 
1«.  Qd,  per  cwt  of  biscuit;  whilst  under  the  new 
system  the  cost  is  only  hd. 

The  allowance  of  biscuit  to  each  seaman  in  the 
Royal  Navy  is  1  ^6.  per  day;  or,  on  the  average, 
six  biscuits. 

Biscuits  Bepuratifti  (Olivier)  are  made  with 
meal,  milk,  and  sugar.     Each  biscuit  contains 
1  centigr.  corrosive  sublimate  (Fqy). 
Bisciiite,  Tkacy.     The  varieties  of  these  are 
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limoft  imiDnieimble.  In  a  printed  list  now  before 
w  we  obeenre  the  nAmee  of  upwards  of  one 
hmdred  different  kinds.  These  are  produced  by 
vaijing  the  nnmber  and  proportions  of  the  in- 
gndients  need  in  thdr  oompQeition«  and  the  form 
and  nze  in  which  they  are  tamed  oat  of  hand« 
They  are  farther  mortified  by  the  relative  heat  of 
the  oreo,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it.  It  would,  th^wefore,  be 
waste  of  spaee  to  give  parttealar  direetions  for  the 
prepsration  of  each.  The  proportion  of  butter 
sod  sagar,  or  either  of  them,  may  be  from  1  ot, 
and  upwards,  to  flour,  1  26.,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  richness  denied.  In  a  few  cases  milk,  or 
eggSk  or  both,  are  introduced.  The  'flaTOorings ' 
embiace  a  wide  range  of  substances— bitter 
almnnds,  eaimways,  cassia,  dnnamon,  ginger,  maee, 
avtaieg,  lemon,  oimnge-peel,  orange-flower  water, 
CHence  of  peach  kernels,  vanilla,  Ac.,  many 
<tf  which  give  thehr  name  to  the  biscuit.  Ab'bow- 
■OOT  BUCCITS  are  usually  made  of  equal  parts  of 
sirowruut  and  flour ;  MXAT'-BiBOum.  from  about 
1  psrt  of  lean  meat  (minced  small  and  pulped) 
Wsten  to  a  dough  with  about  2  parts  of  flour  and 
a  iitHe  seasoning,  no  water  bdng  added  (for  the 
■lAiVBiieinn  used  in  the  navy  and  by  travellers, 
•ee  Hiat)  ;  toDA  Bisouira,  by  adding  1  to  2  «ir. 
of  earbooateof  sodatoeach  IM.  of  flour.  Inmost 
sthsr  cases  the  mere  inspection  of  the  biscuit  will 
coavey  to  the  experienced  biscuit-baker  and  cook 
niBcient  information  to  enable  him  to  produce  an 
nactly  rimilar  one,  or  at  least  a  very  close  imita- 
tion. Hie  richest  kind  of  tPOVOB-BUOVlTa,  as  we 
aie  informed,  are  made  as  follows:  Add  the 
whites  and  yelks  of  12  eggs,  previously  well 
beaten,  to  14  lb.  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  and 
winak  it  until  it  rises  in  babbles,  then  add  1  Ih.  of 
the  flnest  pastry-flour  and  the  grated  rind  of  two 
kmons.  Put  it  into  '  shapes,'  sift  a  little  sugar 
OTor  them,  and  bake  them  in  buttered  tin  moulds, 
ia  a  moderately  quick  oven,  for  nearly  half  an 
boor.  A  few  fani^  biscuits  will  be  found  noticed 
ia  their  alphabetical  places.    See  Cbaokbbls, 

MaOIBOOBB,  GIiUTBIT,  &c. 

Biieaits  Porgatifii  (Caros).  Each  biscuit  con- 
tains 2  decigrms.  scammony  {JUfMtl). 

BlKBits  Pnrgatifli  (Smlct).  Each  biscuit  con- 
tahia  6  dedgrms.  scammony. 

Biaenits  Pnrgatift  et  Tennlfiiget  (Ferd.  Orifff 
Aiehbaeh)  contains  i  grm.  resina  acammonii  m 
each. 

BiacBiti  Pnxfatlih  et  TermlAigM  bb  Calomel 
{SaiU).  There  are  8  decigrms.  of  calomel  in 
each  {Meveil). 

BiMBlta  T«mifBges  i  la  SaatOBiae  (Smloi), 
Sach  biscait  contains  5  oentigrms.  of  santonin 
(AfwtQ. 

BiiCViTB,  SBT'ILBD,  in  ooohery,  are  captain's 
bbeuits  (or  any  similar  kind)  buttered  on  both 
■dee,  peppered  well,  and  then  covered  on  one  side 
with  a  slice  of  good  cheese  formed  into  a  paste 
with  made  musted;  the  whole  being  seasoned 
with  a  little  cayenne  pepper  is,  lastly,  grilled. 
Chopped  anchovies,  or  essence  of  anchovies,  is  a 
good  additkn. 

BI8H  BOOT  or  KKH  BOOT.   AooBiririi  tbbox, 

q-v. 

BISMUTH.  Symbol  Bi;  Atomic  Weight -206. 
BmnrvHy  Btaiv  db   Gx.ao«,  Fr.;  Wumuth, 


W.-x ITALL,  Oer.  A  metallic  element  belonging 
to  the  same  group  as  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  anenic, 
and  antimony,  but  more  decidedly  metallic  in  its 
properties  than  any  one  of  those.  Of  the  above- 
mentioned  elements  it  resembles  antimony  the 
most. 

8<mr€9».  Natiyb  bismuth  oocuib  uncombincd 
with  other  elements  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of 
Qermany,  Cnmberiand  and  Cornwall  in  England, 
Norway,  Spain,  California,  Bolivia,  and  New 
South  Wales.  The  oxide  (Bmxvth  oohbb,  Bi^,) 
and  sulphide  (Bisuuthitb,  BifS,)  also  occur  in 
the  same  districts.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
bismuth  used  in  commerce  comes  from  Saxony. 

Prep.  It  ia  extracted  chiefly  at  Schneeberg,  in 
Saxony,  by  the  process  of  eliquation,  from  an  ore 
containing  7%  to  12%  of  metallic  bismuth,  asso- 
ciated with  a  compound  of  arsenic  and  cobalt 
The  ore  ia  broken  up  into  pieces  of  about  the  aixe 
of  a  nut,  and  heated  in  sloping  east-iron  cylinders 
(see  enffr.).    From  these  the  liquefied  metal  runs 
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into  heated  iron  pota  containing  a  little  coal  dust, 
to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  bismuth;  these  pots 
are  then  emptied  into  moulds,  in  which  the  metal 
is  cast  into  bars  weighing  from  25  to  60  lbs.  each. 

Th'is  process  was  at  one  time  generally  used, 
but  it  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  following 
one :  The  oro  ia  roaated  and  amelted  in  pota  with 
iron,  carbon,  and  alag ;  two  lavers  are  thus  formed, 
an  upper  of  oobalt-speiss,  and  a  lower  of  almost 
puro  bismuth,  the  latter  of  which,  owing  to  its  low 
melting  point,  can  be  drawn  off  in  the  liquid 
state  after  the  upper  layer  of  speiss  has  solidified. 
The  crude  bismuth  thus  prepared  contuns  small 
tracea  only  of  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  lead,  silver, 
sulphur,  and  arsenic,  and  is  purified  by  heating  it 
on  a  slightly  inclined  iron  plate,  so  that  the  bis- 
muth melts  and  runs  down.  Almost  cbnmically 
pure  refined  bismuth  is  thus  obtained.  Pure 
bismuth  may  also  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  the  oxide  or  subnitrate  with  charcoal  to  red- 
ness in  a  covered  crucible. 

Blamuth,  Purified.  Biskuthitm  prBivioATUic, 
L.  (Ph.  B.)  Heat  10  ot.  bismuth  with  a  mixture 
of  i  0*.  potassium  cvanide  and  80  gr.  sulphur  to 
redness  u  a  crucible  for  about  15  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Allow  the  contents  to  cool  till 
the  flux  has  solidified  to  a  crust,  make  two  holes 
in  this  crust,  and  pour  out  the  still  liquid  bismuth 
into  another  crucible.  Remelt  this  with  about 
5%  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  dried  sodium 
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and  potassium  carbonates,  heating  to  bright  red- 
ness and  constantly  stirring.  Allow  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  to  cool,  and  pour  out  the  bismuth 
into  suitable  moulds. 

Frop,  A  very  lustrous  metal,  white  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  hard,  brittle,  and  crystalline ;  the 
crystals  are  rhouibohedral,  but  are  with  difficulty 
distinguished  from  cubes.  It  melts  at  268°  C. 
(615°  F.),  and  distils  at  a  high  temperature.  It 
expands  by  ^^  of  its  length  when  heated  from 
OP—lOo"  C.  (32°— 212°  F.),  and  it  expands  on 
solidifying;  its  sp.  gr.  is  9*759,  tins  being 
deereat^d  by  pressure.  The  metal  oxidises  slowly 
in  the  air,  and  bums  at  a  higher  temperature;  it 
dissolves  readily  in  cold  nitric  acid  or  <iqua  regia 
and  is  also  soluble  in  hot  sulphuric  acid.  Bismuth 
is  highly  diamagnetic. 

U«M.  Many  of  the  alloys  of  bismuth  melt  at 
very  low  temperature,  and,  like  bismuth  itself, 
expand  on  solidifying;  they  are  consequently 
much  used  for  taking  casts,  as  in  stereotyping, 
copving  woodcuts,  kc.  The  composition  of  some 
vaneties  oifutible  metal  is  given  below : 

Newton's  Rose's        Wood's 

MeUL  MeUl.         MetaL 

Bismuth.     .    .    8    .  ,    2     .  .    4 

Lead  .    .     .    .    5    .  .     1    .  .    2 
Tin     ..•.3..1..1 

Cadmium    .    .  —    .  .  —    .  .    1 

Melting  point,  C.  945°  .  9375°  .  60-5° 

„      F.202°     .  201°     .     141° 

Other  alloys  of  higher  melting  points  are  used 
as  solders  and  also  as  baths  in  which  to  heat  steel 
to  known  temperatures  in  the  process  of  temper- 
ing. 

TetU  for.  Solutions  of  bismuth  salts  may  be 
recognised  by  the  following  tests:  1.  They  give 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  black  precipitate 
of  sulphide  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  acid,  from  which  solution  the 
bismuth  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  lead.  2.  When  their  solu- 
tions (if  they  be  not  excessively  acid)  are  diluted 
with  water,  white  precipitates  of  basic  salts  are 
formed,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  This  reaction 
is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  chloride.  3. 
Potassium  bichromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  chromate,  which,  unlike  lead  chromate,  is  solu- 
ble in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  insoluble  in  potash. 

Estimation.  1.  The  solution,  which  must 
not  contain  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
heated  for  some  time  with  excess  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  when  basic  bismuth  carbonate  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  this  is  collected  and  dried,  and  con- 
verted by  ignition  into  the  oxide  (Bi^O^,  in  which 
state  it  is  weighed.  2.  The  bismuth  is  precipi- 
tated as  sulphide  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
a  slightly  acid  solution ;  the  black  precipitate  is 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  100°  C,  and 
weighed.  Other  methods  are — 3,  to  precipitate 
the  bismuth  in  a  nearly  neutral  solution  as  a 
chromate  or  arseniate,  and  weigh  the  precipitate, 
after  drying  it  at  120°  C. ;  4,  to  reduce  the  salt 
to  the  metal  by  fusion  with  potassium  cyanide, 
and  weigh  this,  after  washing  it  with  water  and 
alcohol. 

Oxidet  of.  Four  are  known,  viz.  Bi,Os,  Bi^O,, 
Bi^4,  and  Bi^O^.  Only  the  second  and  fourth  of 
these  are  important. 


Blflmnthous  Oiide,  Bi,0|.  4r«.  Tbsoxibb  or 
BIBMTTTH,  Pbotoxidb  OF  B.  Prtp,  By  igiiituig 
bismuth  oxynitrate  till  no  more  nitrous  fumes  am 
evolved.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  difficultly  soluble. 
It  occurs  native  as  bibmttth  ochbb  in  Comw^, 
Virginia,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Germany,  and  Sberia. 

Thb  Htdbated  Oxidb.  Prep.  By  gradually 
dropping  an  acid  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  into 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  free 
from  carbonate,  and  waslungand  drying  the  re- 
sulting precipitate. 

JPtop.,  ^e.  The  oxide  fuses  at  a  high  t^pera> 
ture,  and  then  acts  as  a  powerful  flux  on  nlioeoos 
matter,  without  itself  imparting  any  ooloor-  ^  It 
has,  therefore,  been  used  in  enamelling  and  gild* 
ing.  It  has  also  been  employed  to  replace  lead 
oxide  in  flint  glass.  Like  the  basic  nitrate,  it  faaa 
been  used  as  an  antispasmodic  and  as  a  cosmetie. 
Sp.  gr.  -  8-21. 

Bismnthic  Oxide,  Bi,Os.  8yn.  BiBinnnnc  av- 
HYDBIDB,  BiSMTJTHio  AOiD.  Prep.  By  suspend- 
ing teroxide  of  bismuth  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potash,  and  passing  chlorine  through  the  mixture 
till  the  decomposition  is  complete.  The  resulting 
powder  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (to  re- 
move any  undecomposed  teroxide),  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  dried. 

Prop.,  <fc.  A  reddish  powder,  soluble  in  water. 
With  bases  it  forms  salts  {bismuihatee),  which  are 
but  little  known.  When  heated  it  loses  oxygen 
and  forms  the  tetroxide,  BijOf. 

8aU*  of.  These  are  nearly  all  colourless ;  tbej 
are  soluble  in  acids,  but  are  decomposed  by  excess 
of  water,  insoluble  basic  salts  and  some  free  acid 
being  formed. 

Bismuth,  Carbonate  of.  Siemutki  earhomaf 
(Ph.  B.).  Mix  4  fl.  oz.  of  nitric  acid  (of  1-42  sp. 
gr.)  with  3  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  add  2  oz.  of 
purified  bismuth  in  successive  small  portions. 
After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  boil  the  solu- 
tion for  10  minates,  and  decant  it  from  any  in- 
soluble matter.  Evaporate  to  2  fl.  os.,  and  add 
this  gradually  to  a  cold  filtered  solution  of  6  o«. 
of  ammonium  carbonate  in  2  pints  of  distilled 
water,  stirring  continuously.  Collect  the  pre- 
cipitate on  a  calico  filter,  and  wash  with  distilled 
water  till  the  washings  are  tasteless.  Sqneeie 
out  some  of  the  water  with  the  hands,  and  dry  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  65*5°  C.  (150°  F.). 
The  substance  thus  obtained  is  a  basic  carbonate 
of  bismuth. — Doee,  5  to  20  gr. 

Bismuth*  Citrate  of.  JSievnaki  eiirae  (Ph. 
B.).  Heat  5i  oi.  of  bismuth  subnitrate  with  11 
fi.  oz.  of  nitric  acid  (of  1*42  sp.  gr.)  till  the  salt 
is  dissolved.  Add  water,  constantly  stirring,  till 
the  cloudiness  produced  by  the  water  no  longer 
rapidly  disappears.  Now  dissolve  8  oz.  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  in  distilled  water,  add  to  this  4  oz.  of 
citric  acid,  boil  till  all  gas  is  expelled,  snd  then 
add  the  resulting  liquid  to  the  clear  or  faintly 
opalescent  solution  of  bismuth  till  no  further  pre- 
cipitate is  produced.  Heat  the  solution  to  boiling, 
and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  When  cold,  filter  and 
wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  citrate  till  no  free 
nitric  acid  remains,  and  then  dry  it  over  a  water- 
bath.  This  salt,  dissolved  in  solution  of  ammonia 
and  water,  forms  the  '  Liquor  Bismuthi '  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Bismuth,  Chloride  of,  BiClg.   S^n,   Tbsohiob- 
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m  or  xnicvTH.  JRrtji.  1.  By  heating  1  part 
powdercd  biimath  with  2  parts  ooirosive  >ab- 
fimite  tOl  att  the  mercury  is  expelled.  Or,  2,  by 
kesting  binnnth  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  A 
giuiUar  white  mass,  easily  fusible  and  very 
deliyiescgnt;  it  is  decomposed  by  water,  white 
osydiloride  being  precipitated. 
BiBBVth,  Oqrdilorida   of,  BiOCl.    iSj^    Sim- 

CBIOBIDB  09  BUMITTB,  BaSIO  OHLOBIBB  OV  B., 

Prasl  raWDER ;  Bibicvthi  bubchlobidum,  L. 
Prep,  By  dissolving  bismuth  in  nitric  add,  add- 
ing <filute  hydrochloric  add  to  the  solution,  and 
wisliing  and  drying  the  resulting  predpitate. — 
fjrop.,  Ukn,  ^-c.  Similar  to  those  of  the  sub- 
■iteite. 
BisBvth,  Vitrate  of,  Bi(NO,),.    8yn,   Nbit. 

TBAL  BITBATB  OV  BI81C17TH,  TBBiaTBATB  OP  B. 

iVq».  IXssolve  bismuth  in  nitric  add,  filter  the 
lofaitun  tiirough  asbestos  or  powdered  glass, 
mporste  it  to  small  bulk,  and  allow  it  to  crystal- 
Bk.  The  crystals  are  deliquescent,  and  deoom- 
poie  on  heating,  giving  first  the  sulmitrate  and 
Uisn  the  oxide  ;  they  are  decomposed  by  water, 
awilaUe  subnitrate  being  formed. 
fisBBth,  OiyiiitrBte  o^  BiONQ,.    J^.  Sub- 

nrSATB  OB  BUXUTB,  BlSIO  VITBATB  OB  B.,  PB  ABL- 
WnZB;  BlBMUTEI    fUBKITBAS,    B.    HITBA8,  L.J 

n  Blaho  basi>,  B.  b^Espagkb,  Ac,  Ft.  ;  Pbbl- 
wnfls,  ScBMixKWEJBS,  Qer.  JPrep.  (Ph.  B.).  Mix 
iH Qc  of  nitric  add  (of  1*42  sp.  gr.)  with  3  os.  of 
dirtiOed  water.  And  add  2  oi,  of  purified  bismuth  in 
nceasiTe  smell  portions.  When  the  effervescence 
baseessed  boil  the  solution  for  10  minutes,  de- 
cant it  from  any  insoluble  matter,  evaporate  it  to 
2  fl.  01.,  and  poar  it  into  |  gall,  of  distilled  water. 
Afiov  the  precipitate  to  snbdde,  decant  off  the 
npemttant  liquid,  add  ^  gall.  distUIed  water  to 
the  predpitate  ;  stir  them  well  together,  and  after 
2  hoon  decant  off  the  liquid-  Collect  the  pre- 
dpitate on  a  calico  filter,  squeese  out  the  water 
from  it,  and  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing «5-5«  C.  (l«f  F.). 

Frop,  A  pearly-white  inodorous  powder  con- 
■ttijig  of  very  fine  microscopic  ciystalline 
hminsB,  insolable  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric 
sod;  long  exposure  to  light  turns  it  greyish. 
When  moistened  it  gives  an  add  reaction  with 
fitmos  paper. 

Mv.,  4^*  Like  the  other  salts  of  bismuth,  it 
csoses  vomiting,  purging,  giddiness,  cramp,  in- 
Kmilnlity,  &c.  Ko  certain  antidote  is  known. 
The  treatment  may  consist  of  an  emetic,  followed 
by  the  eopiooa  use  of  emollient  drinks,  as  weak 
woth,  barley  water,  milk  and  water,  &c.;  and 
nhsequently,  when  necessary  to  prevent  inflam- 
iBstion,  by  a  low  diet  and  aperients. 

{Tms,  fe.  In  mkUcine,  bismuth  salts  are  seda- 
tive^ astrmgent  or  tonic,  and  antispasmodic ;  used 
m  chronic  affections  of  the  stomach,  unacoom- 
faded  by  organic  diseue  of  that  organ,  and 
apparently  of  a  nervous  character ;  particularly  in 
gastrodyniay  troublesome  sickness  and  vomiting, 
Fyiws  or  waterbnsh,  disrrhcea,  and  generally  in 
gartro^intestinal  affections  attended  with  fluxes; 
alio  in  mtermittent  fever,  spasmodic  asthma,  Ac. 
— Doie,  5  to  10,  or  even  20  gr. 

Sxtemally,  niade  into  an  ointment  with  4  parts 
of  lard,  it  has  long  been  employed  in  certain  chronic 
ikin  diseaaes.    Undtf  the  name  of  bbabl*whitb 


the  subnitrate  b  commonly  used  by  ladies  as  a  cos- 
metic ;  but  it  is  stated  that  it  iiy ures  the  skin, 
produdng,  after  a  time,  paralysis  of  its  minute 
vessels,  rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like — an 
effect  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  usually  attempted 
to  conceal  by  its  freer  and  more  frequent  applica- 
tion.   In  veiy  large  doses  it  is  pdsonous. 

Both  the  basic  nitrate  and  the  bade  chloride  of 
biamuth  pass  under  the  names  of  bbabl-whitb 
and  PBABirPOWDBB,  owiug  to  their  extreme 
whiteness  and  beau^.  That  of  the  druggists, 
however,  is  usually  the  former;  that  of  the  per- 
fumers usually  the  latter,  but  not  nnfrequently 
both. 

BismBthoiit  Sulphide,  Bi|8|.  Prep.  1.  By 
fusing  together  bismuth  and  sulphur.  2.  By 
predpitating  a  solution  of  a  Irismuth  salt  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  occurs  native  as 
BisinrTHiTB  in  Cumberland,  Cornwall,  the 
Engebirge,  and  Bolivia. 

Bismutlumf  Talorato.  i^,  BmnT^TBi  talbb- 
ia'bab,  L.  Prep,  An  acid  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bbmuth  is  decomposed  with  a  solution  of  valerate 
of  soda  in  water  containing  a  little  free  valerianic 
acid ;  the  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Recom- 
mended as  superior  to  the  subnitrate  in  some 
forms  of  gastrodynia,  dyspepsia,  intermittents,  Ac 
— Doee,  2  to  6  gr.,  or  more. 

Bismuth  Powder.  For  beautifying  the  skin  and 
removing  freckles  (from  North  America).  Con- 
sists of  calcium  carbonate,  with  much  clay,  and 
is  free  from  injurious  metaU  (Chandler), 

BI8TBX  (-ter).  [Eng.,  Fr.]  8yn.  Bmtbb, 
Qer.  Prep,  1.  The  most  compact,  best  coloured, 
and  well-burnt  portions  of  the  soot  of  beechwood, 
or  of  peat,  are  selected,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
sifted  through  a  very  fine  lawn  sieve.  It  is  then 
dig^ted  in  clear  warm  water  for  several  hours, 
with  frequent  stirring ;  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  settle,  when  the  liquid  portion  is  decanted 
from  the  sediment.  Tliis  process  is  repeated  a 
second  and  even  a  third  time.  The  paste  is  next 
poured  into  a  tall  narrow  vessel,  which  is  then 
filled  with  pure  cold  water  and  well  agitated. 
The  grosser  parts  only  are  now  allowed  to  subside, 
and  the  supernatant  liquor,  containing  the  finer 
portion  of  the  bistbb  in  suspension,  is  poured  off 
into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  left  to  deposit  its 
contents.  The  deposit  is  next  collected,  and  care- 
fully dried  and  powdered ;  or  it  is  only  partially 
dried,  and  at  once  made  into  cakes  with  gum- 
water  or  isinglass  siie,  and  then  allowed  to  dry 
and  harden  for  sale. 

2.  (Dr  MacCuUoch,)  The  tar-like  liquid  ob- 
tained from  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  is  again 
carefully  distilled  until  all  volatile  matter  has 
passed  over,  and  a  brittle,  pitch-like  residuum  is 
obtained,  which  is  either  brown  or  blnck,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  temperature  employed ; 
after  which  the  heat  is  still  further  prolonged, 
but  with  increased  care,  until  the  brittle  sub- 
stance becomes  pulverulent  and  carbonaceous. 
It  is  then  ground  and  elutriated  with  pure  cold 
water)  as  bdore. 

Ueee,  ^e.  As  a  water-colour  to  tint  drawings, 
in  the  same  way  as  Indian  ink,  to  which  it  i^ 
esteemed  superior  when  the  sulijects  are  intended 
to  be  afterwards  tinted  with  other  colours.    It 
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occupies  the  same  place  among  water-colours  that 
brown-pink  does  in  oil. 

According  to  Dr  MacCullocb,  bistre  from  wood- 
tar,  when  carefully  prepared,  has  great  depth  and 
beauty  of  colour,  with  all  the  fine  properties  of 
sepia;  but  if  the  whole  of  the  oils  and  acids 
have  not  been  removed  by  the  process,  it  is  apt  to 
collect  in  little  flocks  which  interfere  with  its  use. 

BITES  AND  8TINGB.  In  the  treatment  of 
bites  and  stings,  using  the  words  in  their  common 
sense,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  bites  of  domestic 
animals,  vermin,  and  snakes,  and  with  the  bites  or 
stings  or  punctures  produced  by  insects,  and 
finally  with  the  wounds  produced  by  the  special 
organs  of  certain  plants.  In  treating  of  bites  bv 
animals  we  must  distinguish  between  those  which 
produce  mere  lacerated  wounds,  and  as  such 
purely  surgical  injuries,  and  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals  and  of  snakes  which,  in  addition  to  the 
surgical  injuries  produced,  set  up  a  train  of 
symptoms  requiring  more  or  less  special  treatment. 

£iU»  of  Babid  AnimaU.  It  b  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery 
or  the  use  of  some  powerfal  caustic,  such  as 
nitric  acid,  to  the  wounds  caused  by  the  bites  of 
rabid  animals,  is  necessary.  The  value  of  this 
treatment,  which  is  somewhat  cruel  unless  anes- 
thetics are  used,  is  a  little  doubtful,  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  poison  is  upon  the  animal's 
teeth  in  the  saliva  (supposing  the  bite  to  have 
been  on  the  bare  skin  and  not  through  clothing) 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  portion  of  it  at 
'  least  will  be  at  once  thrown  into  the  circulation — 
all  that  can  be  hoped  is  the  destruction  of  that 
which  is  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound; 
nevertheless,  if  the  treatment  be  immediate,  there 
is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  cautery  is 
useful.  The  following  method  should  be  adopted 
in  the  case  of  a  bite  by  a  rabid  or  supposed  rabid 
animal: 

Arrest  the  circulation  at  once  by  means  of  a 
ligature  (see  Blebdikg)  tightly  applied  above 
the  wound.  If  a  bandage  be  not  at  hand,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  compressing  the  main 
artery  with  the  finger  and  thumb  until  assistance 
can  be  obtained  and  a  proper  ligature  applied, 
the  object  being  to  arrest  the  cbculation  at  once 
if  possible.  Next  wash  the  wound  and  allow  it 
to  bleed  freelv ;  then  if  there  should  be  no  cuts  or 
sores  about  the  mouth  of  the  operator  he  should, 
after  rinsing  his  mouth  with  water,  or,  better  still, 
with  vinegar  and  water,  suck  the  wound  several 
times.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding, but  experience  shows  that  it  is  not.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  the  wound  should  be  canter- 
ised  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  much  time  has 
elapsed,  with  nitric  acid  or  concentrated  carbolic 
acid ;  free  excision  of  the  bite  may  be  performed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  desirable.  From  what  has 
been  said  above,  the  hope  of  preventing  inocula- 
tion is  perhaps  not  very  great;  but,  considering 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  disease  which  results, 
it  is  well  to  use  these  methods,  although  we  may 
not  be  certain  of  their  efficacy. 

Simple  BiU9.  The  effects  of  a  simple  bite  are, 
as  a  ride,  to  produce  a  contused  and  frequently  a 
lacerated  wound  which  will  vary  in  sise,  and 
in  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted,  with  the  size  of 
the  animnl  causing  it.    For  example,  the  bite  of 


a  rodent,  snch  as  a  rat,  may  be  deep  and  pene- 
trating ;  that  of  a  cat  may  extend  to  a  coxurider- 
able  depth,  and  in  addition  is  generally  much 
lacerated  and  the  skin  almost  destroyed,  pro- 
ducing a  wound  which  is  difficult  to  heal  and 
which  is  apt  to  leave  an  ugly  scar. 

The  bites  of  monkeys  are  also  somewhat  of 
t^is  nature,  whilst  those  of  horses  and  large  dogs 
involve  a  considerable  area  of  skin  and  flesh  which 
is,  in  addition  to  the  cutting  produced  by  the 
teeth  of  the  animals,  crushed  and  contused  by 
the  power  of  the  jaws.  In  all  these  cases  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  thoroughly  wash  the 
wound  with  water  containing  some  simple  anti* 
septic,  such  as  carbolic  or  boracic  add,  and  to 
remove,  if  possible,  all  traces  of  dirt  or  other 
matter  which  may  have  been  carried  into  it ;  this 
washing  should  be  thorough.  It  is  not  adviaable 
always  to  remove  small  scraps  of  skin  which 
appear  to  be  hanging  from  a  laoerated  wound,  as 
there  is  always  a  hope  that  they  may  form  the 
centres  of  fresh  growths,  and  thus  diminish  the 
unsightliness  of  tiie  scar.  This  done,  a  piece  of 
lint  soaked  in  carbolised  water  or  oil,  or  in  s 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  should  be  carcfoUy  laid 
over  the  wound,  a  piece  of  diV  lint  placed  over 
this,  and  then  a  piece  of  oil-siuc  or  other  imper- 
vious material,  and  the  whole  kept  in  its  place  by 
a  bandage.  These  simple  dressings  should  be 
changed  at  least  once  in  every  twenl^-fonr  honrst 
and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  observed. 
The  ii\jured  part  should  be  kept  at  rest  by  means 
of  a  sling,  splint,  or  other  suitable  contrivanoe. ' 

Snake  Bitet,  Snake  bites  are  more  or  leas 
dangerous  according  to  the  species  of  snake  which 
inflicts  them ;  and,  given  that  the  species  be  the 
same,  according  to  whether  the  dimate  be  hot  or 
cold,  t.  e.  the  bite  of  a  viper  in  England  would  be 
less  serious  than  a  bite  from  a  viper  in  Spain  or 
Italy.  The  bite  of  the  common  English  viper. 
though  by  no  means  to  be  neglected,  is  very 
rarely  fatal ;  we  may  almost  say  never,  except  in 
the  case  of  infants  and  aged  or  debilitated  persons. 
From  the  nature  of  the  bite  and  the  structure  of 
the  instrument  which  inflicts  it,  the  inoculation  is 
almost  perfect.  The  same  methods  should  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  but  the  after-treatment  is  more  nrsents 
the  strength  has  to  be  supported  by  stimnukntB, 
such  as  alcohol  and  ammonia ;  and  it  may,  in  the 
case  of  bite  by  some  of  the  more  venomous  tropical 
snakes,  be  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  respira- 
tion (see  Drowkiko).  The  elimination  of  the 
poison  from  the  system  should  be  promoted  by 
the  use  of  stimulating  diuretics;  the  patient 
should  be  kept  warm  and  quiet;  injection  of 
ammonia  into  the  veins  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  remedies  in  veiy  grave  cases.  It  must 
be  remembered,  in  dealing  with  snake  bites,  that 
the  number  of  poisonous  snakes  ii  limited,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  snakes  whose  bite  mei^ 
cause  death,  like  the  English  viper,  frequently 
fail  to  do  so;  nevertheless,  in  countries  where 
peculiarly  venomous  snakes  are  found,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  any  snue  bite. 
Many  snakes  are  harmless,  but  have  teeth  capable 
of  inflicting  a  wound  under  ezceptiottal  cironm- 
stances. 

Siinge,    The  term  sting  is  very  loosely  nsedg 
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Slid  may  be  applied  to  any  pnnctiiTed  wound 
eraied  by  an  invertebrate  animal.  The  so-called 
ttiag  of  a  snake  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  a  tme 
bite.  The  stings  or  punctures  inflicted  by  centi- 
pedes and  scorpions  are  prodnoed  by  puncturing 
the  skin  with  an  apparatus  specially  provided  and 
rapplied  with  poison.  The  bites  of  scorpions  are 
only  dangerous  to  life  in  veiy  hot  eountries ;  the 
treatment  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  snake 
bite  combined  with  the  local  application  of 
vinegar,  amnionia»  and  the  like;  stimulants  and 
Kimetimes  opiates  are  serviceable. 

8iim^9  amd  BiUa  of  Tuseett.  The  common 
flesy  in  some  persons^  produces  groat  irritation 
sod  even  swelling  by  its  bite ;  this  can  be  readily 
sUayed  by  simple  local  applications,  and  is  never 
of  consequence. 

OmaU,  M&tqmUoei,  Oad/tie$,  Jjpc.,  produce 
man  pdsoned  wounds,  which  are  excessively 
iiritsiiag;,  and  may  even  be  dangerous.  The 
iVrtts  {GU>9sina  m^rnUuu),  a  native  of  Africa, 
is  cspaUe  of  killing  a  hone,  ox,  or  dog ;  but  its 
Inte  causes  nothing  more  than  slight  irritation  in 
Bsn.  The  psein  caused  by  the  bite  of  most  of 
these  insects  may  be  allayed  by  the  local  applica- 
tion of  salt,  ammonia,  soda,  ou,  Ac.  As  r^^rds 
BOB^toes,  gnats,  and  othn-  dipterous  insects,  it 
may  be  said  that  tobacco-smoke  and  the  odour  of 
eotsin  essential  oils  is  repugnant  to  them,  and 
the  sanoymnce  caused  by  them  can  to  a  very  con- 
adenble  extent  be  diminished  by  rubbing  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  body  with  vaseline  strongly 
■oented  with  thymol,  (nl  A  cloves,  bergamot,  &c. 

Bee$  and  Waap§.  Local  ai^licationo  such  as 
those  recommended  above  sre  useful,  but  the 
■ting  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
wGood.  In  cases  in  which  the  sting  is  in  the 
noaUi  or  throat,  as  may  sometimes  happen  from 
Mtiog  fruit  in  which  a  wasp  or  bee  is  hidden, 
grave  consequences  may  result,  and  it  may  be 
Beeeasary  to  resort  to  extreme  surgical  measures 
in  Older  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  patient  from 
nffocation.  Emetics  are  then  sometimes  useful 
Some  further  information  will  be  found  under 
ViKOHOiTB  AiriMAU.  The  treatment  of  the  stings 
of  plants  is  as  a  rule  local,  and  the  same  remedies 
will  be  found  useful  as  for  the  stings  of  insects. 

VanSSL  [Eng.,  Oer.]  Sjfn,  Ama"b178,  L.  ; 
AxxB,  Fr.  Tasting  like  wormwood,  quassia,  or 
other  nmilar  vegetables;  subst.,  a  bitter  plant, 
bark,  or  root  (^AMx"nxm,  L. ;  see  behw). 

Bitter  Almonds,  Oil  of.    See  Bbkzoxo  albb- 

BIBB. 

Bitter  Applet    Colocynth. 

Bitter  Bark  {PHalottiffma  qnadriloeulare,  F. 
MoelL),  introduced  from  Australia  as  a  substitute 
for  dndiona. 

Bitter  Cap.  A  cup  or  tumbler  formed  by  the 
tamer  out  of  quassia  wood.  Water,  by  standing 
tn  it  a  short  time,  becomes  bitter  and  stomachic. 
They  are  now  common  in  the  shops. 

Ktter  Earth*.    Magnesia. 

Bitter  Eerbe.  See  Bii!Tbb8  (ta^d)  and  S  pBoibb 
(Bitter). 

Bitter  Baltf,  Bitter  Pnr"ging-salt.  Sulphate 
of  magnesium. 

ntt'erwortt  (•wibt).    Oentian. 

BHTEBV.  The  '  mother- water '  or  'bitter 
liquor'  of  sail- works  from  which  the  chloride  of 


sodium  (sea-salt)  has-been  separated  by  crystal- 
lisation. 

Bittern.  An  intoxicating  poisonous  mixture 
sold  by  the  brewers'  druggist,  composed  of  1  part 
each  of  extract  of  quassia  and  powdered  sulphate 
of  iron,  with  2  parts  of  extract  of  coccolus  indicus, 
4  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  about  8  parts  of 
treacle ;  the  liquorice  being  first  boiled  with  a 
little  water  until  dissolved,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence  before  adding 
the  other  ingredients.  Uied  by  fraudulent  brewers 
and  publicans  to  impart  a  false  bitter  and  apparent 
strength  to  their  liquors. 

VSmSA  (-Srz).  ifi^tt.  Ama"ra,  Ac,  L. 
Vegetable  bitters  are  commonly  regarded  as  tonic 
and  stomachic,  and  to  improve  the  appetite  when 
taken  occasionally  and  in  moderation.  The  bc«t 
time  is  early  in  the  morning,  or  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  before  a  meal.  An  excessive  or  a  too  pro- 
longed use  of  them  tends  to  weaken  the  stomach 
and  induce  nervousness.  They  should  not  be 
taken  for  a  longer  period  than  about  8  or  10  days 
at  a  time,  allowing  a  similar  period  to  elapse  be- 
fore again  having  recourse  to  them. 

Among  the  most  useful  and  generally  em- 
ployed bitters  are — calomba,  cascariUa,  cha- 
momiles, gentian,  hops,  orange-peel,  quassia,  and 
wormwood. 

Bitters.  In  the  liquor  trade,  a  compound  pre- 
pared by  steeping  vegetable  bitters,  and  some 
aromatics  as  flavouring,  in  weak  spirit,  for  some 
8  or  10  days ;  a  little  sug^r  or  syrup  being  subse* 

?uently  added  to  the  strained  or  decanted  tincture, 
n  that  of  the  taverns  and  gin-shops  the  men* 
struum  is  usually  gin,  or  plain  spirit  reduced  to  a 
corres))onding  strength.  Rue  gin  is  a  prepara* 
tion  of  thb  class.  BBAH^DT-BirrBBS  and  wivb'- 
BITTBB8  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  with  com- 
mon British  brandy,  or  some  cheap  white  wine 
(Cape  or  raisin),  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  maker 
has  usually  his  own  formula,  which  he  modifies 
to  suit  the  price  and  the  palate  of  his  customer. 
This  class  of  liquors  has  been  justly  charged  with 
being  the  fertile  cause  of  habitual  intemperance,  of 
disease,  and  even  of  death !  Their  occasional  use 
as  tonics  or  stomachics  is  also  objectionable,  owing 
to  the  trash,  and  even  deleterious  substances, 
which  so  frequently  enter  into  their  composition. 
See  LiQirsuBS. 

Bitter-tweet,  or  woody  nightshade.  Solanum 
dulcamara,  L.  A  common  hedge  plant  in  £ng> 
land^ 

BITUXIB.  [Eng.,  L.]  S$n.  BxTtMB,  Fr.; 
Ebdfboh,  Ebdthbbb,  Ac,  Ger.    See  Abfhaltb. 

Bitumen,  Elastic.  S^n.  Mim'bbal  caou  'tchouo 
(kd6'-ch65k),  El'atebiti.  A  rather  rare  species 
of  bitumen,  differing  chiefly  from  the  other  solid 
varieties  in  being  elastic 

Bltunen,  Liq^d.     Petroleum. 

BITU'XIHOUS.  8yn,  BitumIko'bus,  L.; 
BiTUMiNEVX,  Fr. ;  Ebdpbchiq,  Ger.  Of  bitumen, 
or  resembling  or  containing  it. 

BIZnr.  A  colouring  matter  contained  in  an- 
natto  seeds  (BiZA  obbllava,  L.;  Oblban,  Fr. 
and  Ger.).  Much  confusion  exists  among  those 
who  have  investigated  this  substance.  BoUey 
and  Mylius  prepared  a  red  colouring  matter  by 
washing  the  seeds  with  water,  drying  the  residue, 
extracting  it  with  hot  alcohol,  and  then  filtering 
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this  extract,  evaporating  off  the  alcohol,  and  ex- 
tracting the  residue  with  ether.  Stein  also 
obtained  a  red  colouring  matter  by  repeatedly 
extracting  annatto  seeds  with  water,  filtering 
the  aqueous  solution,  evaporating  off  the  water, 
and  washing  the  residue  repeatedly  with  petrol- 
eum and  with  ether,  in  order  to  remove  vegetable 
fat.  This  red  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  but 
only  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Preisser  ob- 
tained a  yellotoish'White  colouring  matter  by 
extracting  annatto  seeds  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  precipitating  the  colouring 
matter  with  lead  oxide,  decomposing  the  lead 
compound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
quickly  evaporating  the  solution.  He  thus  ob- 
tained small  white  crystals,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  bixin;  when  these  were  treated  with 
ammonia  in  the  presence  of  air,  a  red  substance 
was  formed,  which  he  named  BiXEnr. 

BLACK.  Syn,  A'tbs,  Ki'gbb,  L.;  Noib,  Ft.; 
SoHWABZ,  Ger. ;  Blao,  Bl£0,  Sax. 

Black  Ash.    See  Soda,  mahttfaotube  of. 

Black  Dranght.  See  Miztubb,  Sbnita  (Com- 
pound). 

Black  Drop.  Se6DB0PS,PATBKTMBSI0INB8,&C. 

BLACKBOARD  COATIHa.  1.  Take  of  sanda- 
rach,  300  grms. ;  shellac,  300  grms. ;  lamp-black, 
200  grms.;  ultramarine,  80  grms.;  ether,  10 
grms. ;  (94%  alcohol),  4  litres. 

2.  Shellac,  200  grms.;  camphor,  80  grms.; 
lamp*black,  90  grms. ;  ether,  800  grms. ;  alcohol, 
1000  grms. 

BLACK  COHOSH,  BLACK  SHAKS  BOOT,  or 
BtTGBAHE  {CinUeifttga  raeemoia,  Elliott).  A 
perennial  herb  common  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada*  The  rootstocks  are  bitter,  slightly 
acrid,  and  astringent,  and  are  used  in  medicine 
in  North  America.    See  CiMiciTiraA. 

BLACK  DYE.  Syn.  Tbhtib  iroiBB,  Fr.; 
SoHWABZB  7ABBB,  Gter.  (This  article  is  taken, 
mainly  from  Hummers  '  Dyeing  of  Textile 
Fabrics.')  There  are  only  two  methods  in  general 
practice  for  producing  black  dyes,  viz.  by  means 
of  logwood,  using  iron  or  chromium  as  a  mordant, 
and  by  means  of  aniline  black.      See  LoawoOD 

BLAOBB. 

Applieaium  to  Cotton,  MordaiUing,  One  of  the 
following  three  methods  may  be  used : — 1.  Work 
the  cotton  in  a  cold  solution  of  pyrolignite  or 
nitrate  of  iron  (see  Mobdabtb,  Ibon)  at  about 
5*  Tw.  (1-025  sp.  gr.)  till  it  is  thoroughly 
saturated ;  then  squeeze  and  work  in  weak  bath 
of  sodium  carbonate  or  milk  of  lime,  and  wash 
thoroughly. 

2.  Work  the  cotton  in  a  cold  infusion  of  30% 
to  40%  of  sumach,  and  allow  to  steep  for  several 
hours ;  squeeze  out  the  excess  of  liquor,  and  work 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  cold  solution  of  nitrate  or 
pyroUgnite  of  iron  at  2**— 4°  Tw.  (I'Ol  to  1*02 
tp.  ^.),  and  wash  well.  A  lime-bath  may  be 
applied  with  advantage  before  washing,  in  order 
to  remove  any  trace  of  acid. 

8.  The  pyrolignite  as  above  (method  2)  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  aluminium  acetate  (red 
liquor)  at  5°  Tw.  (1-026  sp.  gr.),  the  cotton 
bdng  afterwards  worked  at  60^—60°  C.  (112'' 
— \4ff*  F.)  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  dilute 
lolntlon  of  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  soda.    The 


use  of  aluminium  salt  as  a  mordant  together  witH 
the  iron  one  prevents  the  reddish  appearance 
which  is  frequently  produced  when  iron  alone  is 
employed. 

Dyeing,  The  cotton,  mordanted  by  any  one  of 
the  above  methods,  is  introduced  into  a  cold,  freshly 
made  decoction  of  logwood,  and  the  temperature 
is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point.  A  small 
amount  of  extract  of  old  fustic  or  of  quercitron 
bark  is  usually  added  to  the  logwood  solntioD. 
If  an  iron  mordant  only  has  been  used,  a  amell 
quantity  of  copper  sulphate  may  with  advantage 
be  added  to  the  bath  to  prevent  rustineas.  After 
dyeing,  the  cotton  may  be  passed  through  e 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (5  grms.  to  the 
litre)  at  QKf  C.  (140°  F.)>  greater  intensity  beinK 
thus  obtained.  The  cotton  is  then  (after  dyeing) 
worked,  at  a  moderate  temperature^  in  a  solntum 
of  soap  containing  5  grms.  of  soap  per  litre;  it  ia 
then  squeezed  and  dried. 

Application*  to  Wool,  Logwood  blacks  on 
wool  are  divided  into  three  classes :  vis.  chrome 
black,  copperas  black,  and  weeded  black,  ae- 
oording  to  the  materials  employed.  • 

Chrome  Blacks.  1,  Mordant  wool  for  1  to  1^ 
hours  at  100"*  C.  (212''  F.)  with  8%  of  bichrom- 
ate of  potash  and  1%  of  sulphuric  acid  of 
168°  Tw.  (1*84  sp.  gr.).  Wash  and  then  dye  in 
85%  to  50%  logwood  for  1  to  li  hours  at  l(Xf  C, 
(212°  F.).    This  gives  a  hlue-blaek. 

2.  A  dead-hlack  is  produced  by  adding  5% 
old  fustic  to  the  dye-bath. 

8.  A  green-hlaok  is  obtained  if  the  proportion 
of  old  fustic  is  increased  to  10%,  with  the 
addition  of  8%  to  4%  of  alum  to  the  mordanting 
bath. 

4.  Violet'hlaek,  The  dyeing  is  carried  out  aa 
for  blue-black,  with  the  exception  that,  when  the 
dye-bath  is  exhausted,  2%  of  stannous  chloride 
(tin  crystals)  or  its  equivalent  of  commercial 
muriate  of  tin  is  added  in  dilute  solution,  and 
the  boiling  continued  for  16  to  20  minntes. 
When  black  yam,  which  is  to  be  interwoven 
with  white  or  delicately  coloured  yams,  is  dyed, 
it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  fix  the  colour  on  the 
fibre  by  passing  the  yam,  after  dyeing,  throngh 
a  warm  0*5%  bath  of  potassium  bichromate^ 
otherwise  the  lighter-coloured  fibres  will  beoome 
stained. 

Chrome  blacks  resist  the  action  of  soonrinff 
well,  but  they  are  liable  to  take  up  a  greeni£ 
hue  on  exposure  to  light.  This  change  may  be 
rendered  less  apparent  by  the  addition  of  some 
red  colouring  matter  to  the  dye-bath.  A  good 
plan  is  to  boU  the  wool  with  6%  to  8%  of  cam- 
wood for  an  hour,  and  then  add  to  the  exhansted 
bath  potassium  bichromate,  4bc* ;  this  is  required 
for  mordanting  after  removing  the  fabric 

Copperae  Black,  This  blade  has  almost  gone 
out  of  use  since  the  introduction  of  chrome 
blacks. 

"  1.  Mordant  the  wool  for  li  to  2  hours  with 
4%  to  6%  of  ferrous  sulphate,  2%  copper  sul* 
phate,  2%  alum,  and  8%  to  12%  argol;  take  oat» 
squeeze,  and  leave  at  rest  over  night.  Dye  for  li 
hours  with  40%  to  50%  of  logwood. 

'*  2.  Boil  the  wool  for  1  hour  with  a  decoction 
of  40%  to  60%  of  logwood,  and  6%  to  10%  of 
old  fustic;  lift,  cool  the  bath,  add  4%  to  ^  of 
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forroas  aolphate,  and  2%  of  copper  ndplukte ;  re- 
nter the  wool,  raise  the  temperature  to  100^  C. 
in  three  qnarters  of  an  honr,  and  boil  for  half  an 
boor.  The  lint  method  is  the  more  economical  ** 
(from  Hnmrnel's  '  Djeing  of  TextiJe  Fabrics  ')• 

Bauaar^t  Black,  This  consists  of  a  ready- 
prepared  black  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  prodaced 
liy  precipitating  a  solution  of  logwood  with  a 
mixture  of  ferrous  and  oc^per  sulphates.  Add  to 
the  dye-bath  25%  to  90%  of  the  paste  and  2%  to 
2%  of  oxalic  adds  dye  at  KXf  C.  for  1  to  2 
hours.  The  liquor  should  be  dark  brown  in 
colour;  if  it  is  blue  or  green,  more  oxalic 
add  must  be  added  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the 
dje.  The  ba.th  must  not  be  too  add,  however, 
sod  it  is  advisable;,  after  the  boiling  has  been 
eontinued  for  some  time,  to  take  out  the  wool 
and  partially  neutraUse  the  add  with  sodium  car- 
bonate. If  a  deeper  black  is  required,  some  log- 
wood extract  may  be  added  to  the  dye-bath,  but 
the  dyeing  ia  rendered  more  difficult  by  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

Wooded  Blaek9.  The  wool  is  dyed  first  in  the 
indigo  vat  (which  see),  washed  aiui  dyed  as  for 
dironie  or  ferrous  sulphate  blacks.  If  the  former 
method  is  used,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  sulphuric 
acid  in  mordanting,  otherwise  the  chromic  acid 
liberated  is  apt  to  oxidise  the  indigo. 

JfpUeaiion  to  Silk.  Zjfomi  blMk  (dating  from 
18G0),  for  expensive  articles. 

"1.  Mordant  in  a  cold  strong  bath  of  basic 
feme  sulphate,  of  5(f  Tw.  (1*25  sp.  gr.),  once  only, 
and  wash. 
"2.  Soap  at  85"*— 90"  C. 
"8.  Dye  blue  with  15%  to  20%  of  potassium 
fenocyanide  and  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric 
add  of  d(f  Tw.  (1-15  sp.  gr.).  Add  the  hydro- 
chloric  add  in  two  separate  portions. 

"4b  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate  and 
wash. 

"5.  Give  a  catechu  bath,  containing  50  to  100 
parti  of  catechu  to  100  parts  of  water,  at  60^— 
80PC. 

"6.  Mordant  in  a  cold  solution  of  alum  or 
afauninium  sulphate,  and  wash.  The  object  of 
using  alumininm  mordant  is  to  impart  ultimately 
to  the  silk  a  violet  or  blue-black  shade. 

"  7.  Bye  with  logwood  and  soap.    If  the  shade 
b  too  violet,  a  little  old  fustic  is  added. 
"  8.  Brighten. 

"  Blaek  on  loOed^off  Silk,  ¥>eiffUsd  20%  to 
100%  (keaey  black).  This  black  is  dyed  on 
erganzine  and  tram  for  satins,  sarcenets,  taif etas, 
&c 

"1.  Mordant  with  basic  ferric  sulphate,  then 
■cap.  Repeat  these  operations  1  to  8  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  wdghting  necessary. 

"2.  Dye  blue;  the  proportions  of  potassium 
ferrocyanidp  and  hydrochloric  add  vary  according 
to  the  amount  of  ferric  oxide  fixed  on  the  silk. 

"8.  Qive  a  catechu  baUi,  containing  100  to 
150  parts  of  catechu  to  100  parts  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  10%  to  15%  stannous  chloride,  at 
6(f— 80°C. 

"The  employment  of  stannous  chloride  in 
weighted  black- silk  dyeing  has  been  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  it  facilitates  the  fixing 
of  the  catediu  to  a  surprising  degree,  through  the 
formation  of  a  tannate  of  tin. 


"4.  Qive  a  second  bath  of  catechu,  contain- 
ing 100  to  200  parts  of  catechu  to  100  parts 
of  water.  This  is  fixed  on  the  silk  only  by  the 
action  of  the  tin  mordant  present. 

"  5.  Mordant  with  pyrolignite  of  iron. 
"  6.  Dye  with  logwood  and  soap. 
"7.  Brighten. 

'*  Blue  thadec  of  black  are  obtained  by  repeat- 
ing operations  5,  4^  6,  in  the  order  given,  4  times. 
The  only  factors  which  affect  the  limitation  of 
weighting  are  the  strength,  elastidty,  and  lustre 
of  the  silk  itself.  As  a  rule,  botled-off  organxine 
is  weighted  60%  to  70% ,  and  boiled-off  tram 
100%. 

"  Mcavy  black,  wigkUd  to  400% .  This  U 
used  for  fringes  and  Uie  fancy  articles  of  P^s 
and  Lyons ;  also  for  the  tram  silk  for  saUn,  cheap 
ribbons,  Ac. 

**  The  raw  silk  is  dyed  by  working  it  alternately 
in  chestnut  extract  and  pyrolignite  of  iron.  By 
repeating  these  operations  15  times,  the  silk  is 
wdghted  to  about  400%.  The  final  processes 
consist  of  brightening  operations  with  10%  to 
20%  of  olive  oiL  In  the  first  chestnut  extract 
bath,  tram  is  soupled  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  sufficiently  to  soften  the  silk  glue. 
Different  qualities  of  silk  require  slightly  different 
I  treatment.  Bengal  silk  souples  easily ;  Chinese 
silk  less  readily  than  Surop€»n  silk  "  (Hummd's 
'  Dyeing  of  Textile  Fabrics '). 

AmiUne  Blaek.  Application  to  Cotton,  This 
dye  consists  of  an  oxidation  product  of  aniline, 
and  is  always  produced  on  the  fibre  itself.  Two 
tints  are  obtained,  according  to  the  amount  of 
oxidation  which  takes  place.  The  less  oxidised 
product  has  a  blue-black  colour  somewhat  sensi- 
tive to  acids;  the  more  oxidised  product  has  a 
violet-black  colour  which  is  not  affected  by  acids. 
Two  methods  of  dyeing  are  used. 

Warm  Method.  The  dye-bath  consists  of  the 
following  ingredients :  1600  litres  of  water,  40 
kilos,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  84""  Tw.  (1-17  sp. 
gr.),  10  kilos,  of  aniUne,  and  10  to  14  kilos,  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  This  bath  is  suffident  for 
100  kilos,  of  cotton. 

The  aniline  and  acid,  the  latter  slightly  diluted, 
are  first  mixed  and  then  added  to  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  water.  The  bichromate  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  the  rest  of  the  water  is  now  poured  in. 
The  cotton  is  worked  for  an  boor  in  the  cold  solu- 
tion, after  which  the  temperature  is  slowly  raised, 
the  operation  lasting  for  another  2  hours. 

The  intensitv  of  the  colour  is  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  aniline  used.  The  dyeing  takes 
place  more  rapidly  the  more  concentrated  the 
solutions  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  acid, 
but  bronze-blacks  are  apt  to  be  produced.  The 
temperature  must  be  raised  very  slowly.  After 
dyeing,  the  cotton  is  washed,  boiled  in  a  solution 
01  soap  containing  5  to  10  grms.  per  litre,  and 
dried. 

Cold  Method.  For  100  kilos,  of  cotton  take  16 
to  20  kilos,  of  hydrochloric  add  of  the  same 
strength  as  before,  20  kilos,  of  sulphuric  add  of 
168°  Tw.  (1*84  sp.  gr.),  5  to  10  kilos,  of  aniline, 
14  to  20  kilos,  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  10 
kilos,  of  ferrous  sulphate.  The  quantity  of  water 
is  much  smaller  than  before,  mechanical  arrange- 
ments bdng  generally  used  so  that  the  yarns  are 
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only  partially  immersed  in  the  concentrated 
liquid  and  are  kept  in  rotation.  The  cotton  is 
usually  worked  in  a  solution  of  about  half  the 
final  strength  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  stronger  bath. 

Cotton  dyed  by  either  of  the  above  methods 
should  be  submitted  to  a  final  oxidation  if  the 
fabric  is  to  be  perfectly  ungreenable.  The  follow- 
ing  method  is  serviceable  in  this  case  : — Prepare 
a  mixture  of  20  kilos,  of  ferrous  sulphate,  6  kilos, 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  16  to  20  litres  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  168°  Tw.,  and  60  to  70  litres  of 
water.  Add  6  litres  of  this  mixture  to  600  litres 
of  water,  and  work  the  cotton  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  at  75°  C.  (167°  F.),  then  wash,  boil 
with  soap,  and  dry. 

AppUctUion  to  Wool  and  Silk.  The  applica- 
tion of  aniline-black  to  these  has,  up  to  the 
present,  not  been  very  satisfactory. 

BLACK  JACK.  This  term  is  applied  to  burnt 
sugar,  which  is  used  to  colour  beverages,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  It  is 
also  known  under  the  name  of  'coffee  refined/ 
and  as  such  is  vended  in  tin  canisters.  It  is 
moreover  employed  to  give  colour  to  vinegar, 
brandy,  and  rum.  Butter,  with  which  water  has 
been  largely  incorporated,  is  also  known  as  '  Black 
Jack.'    See  Cabakbl. 

BLACK-LSAB  (-IM).    See  Pltjhbago. 

BLACK  PIQ'MBHTS.  %fi.  Piombu'ta  vi'- 
GBA,  L.  The  principal  black  pigments  of  com- 
merce are  obtained  by  carbonising  organic  sub- 
stances (particularly  bones),  by  exposure  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  in  covered  vessels  out  of  contact 
with  the  air;  or  by  collecting  the  soot  formed 
during  the  combustion  of  unctuous,  resinous,  and 
bituminous  matters.  Artists  and  amateurs  also 
prepare,  on  the  small  scale,  a  variety  of  blacks, 
many  of  which  are  not  procurable  at  the  colour- 
shops.  This  they  effect  either  by  the  carbonisa- 
tion of  substances  not  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose,  or  by  simply  reducing  to  powder  certain 
mineral  productions  selected  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  shades  of  colour  which  they  respectiTely 
possess.  Some  of  the  last  might,  however,  be 
more  appropriately  classed  with  browns.  The 
following  list  embraces  most  of  these  articles : 

Blaek,  An'imaL    Bone-black. 

Black,  Aniline.    See  Tab  Colotjbb. 

Black,  Beecli.    Carbonised  beech-wood. 

Black,  Bine-.  Yine-twigs  dried  and  then  care- 
fully carbonised,  in  covered  vessels,  until  of  the 
proper  shade.  That  of  the  ancients  was  made  of 
wine-lees.  Pit-coal,  carefully  burnt  at  a  white 
heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  dried  and  well- 
ground,  forms  a  cheap,  good,  and  durable  blue- 
black,  fit  for  most  ordinary  purposes.  See 
Fbakkfobt  black. 

Black,  Bone.  8yn,  rvoBT-BLAOK  (of  ei>m' 
merce) ;  Cab'bo  os'bib,  Ob  us'tum  xi'gbuv,  E'bttb 
u.  K.  (venale),  Ac,  L.;  NoiB  d'ob,  Ac.,  Ft.; 
Kkookbn80B[WABTS,  &c.,  Ger.  Carbonised  bones 
reduced  to  powder.  That  of  commerce  is  usually 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  bone-spirit. 
Inferior  to  true  Ivory-black ;  having  a  slight,  but 
peculiar  reddish  tinge,  from  which  the  latter  is 
quite  free.  Besides  its  use  as  a  pigment,  it  is 
extensively  employed  in  making  blacking,  as  a 
material  for  the  moulds  of  f onnders,  as  a  clarifler 


and  bleacher  of  liquids,  ftc    See  Itobt-BLACK 
and  Chabooal,  Ahdcal. 

Black,  Cas^sel,  Cologne  Black.    Ivory-black. 

Black,  Coal.    See  Blub-blaox  and  Nbwoabtlk 

BLACK. 

Black,  Composi'^tioB  (-zlsh'-iin).  The  selected 
portion  of  the  residuum  of  the  process  of  making 
prussiate  of  potash  from  blood  and  hoofs.  Used 
both  as  a  pigment  and  to  decolour  orffanic  solu- 
tions, which  it  does  better  than  bone-buck. 

Black,  Cork.    Spanish  black. 

Black,  Flo'^rey,  Flob^b  b'Ikdb.  The  dried 
scum  of  the  dyer's  wood-bath.  A  superior  blue- 
black. 

Black,  Frankfort,  Noib  bb  Fbakcvobt.  From 
vine-twigs  dried,  carbonised  to  a  full  black,  and 
then  ground  very  fine.  An  excellent  black  pig- 
ment ;  also  used  by  the  copper-plate  printers  to 
make  their  ink.    See  Blitb-black. 

Blai^,  Gas.  The  hard,  somewhat  coke-like  aoot 
which  deposits  over  a  gas-burner.  This  is  a 
most  excellent  black  for  many  purposes,  as  it  can 
be  gpround  to  an  impalpable  powder  and  mixed 
with  any  suitable  medium  such  as  gum,  varnish, 
Ac.;  useful  as  a  dead  black  for  photographic 
purposes. 

Black,  Earts'hom.  Resembles  ivory-black, 
which  is  now  usually  sold  for  it.  It  was  for* 
merly  prepared  by  carbonising  the  residuum  of 
the  distillation  of  spirit  of  hartshorn. 

Black.  I'vory-.  %i».  Cab'bob  b'obib,  E'bttb 
its'tum  b i'gbuv,  L.  I  NoiBB  d'itoibb,  Ac,  Fr. ; 

ElFBKBBIBSCHWABTZ,   EoHLB    ton    BLFBITBBnr, 

Ger.  From  waste  fragments  and  turnings  of 
ivory,  by  careful  exposure  in  covered  cmciblesy 
avoi^ng  excess  of  heat  or  over-burning.  The 
whole  having  been  allowed  to  become  quite  cold, 
the  crudbles  are  opened  and  their  contents  re- 
duced to  fine  powder.  For  the  firM  quality  only 
the  richest-coloured  portion  of  the  charcoal  is 
selected,  and  this,  after  being  powdered,  is  ground 
with  water  on  porphyry,  washed  on  a  filter  with 
warm  water,  and  then  dried.  A  very  rich  and 
beautiful  black.  It  is  brighter  than  even  peach- 
stone  black,  and  is  quite  free  from  the  i^disb 
tinge  of  bone-black.  With  white-lead  it  forms 
a  rich  pearl-grev.    See  Bovb-black. 

Black,  Jamai'ca  (-ma'-).    Sugar-black. 

Black,  Lamp'-.  8yn,  FirLfGO  lucbb'kx,  F. 
pi'hba,  &c.,  L.;  Noib  db  tmrk^,  Ac,  Fr.; 
Kibvbubb,  &c.,  Ger.  Prep,  1.  (On  the  small 
scale.)  A  conical  funnel  of  tin-plate  furnished 
with  a  small  pipe  to  convey  the  rnmes  from  the 
apartment,  is  suspended  over  a  lamp  fed  with  oU, 
tallow,  coal-tar,  or  crude  naphtha,  the  wick  being 
large  and  so  arranged  as  to  bum  with  a  full 
smoky  flame.  Large  spongy,  mushroom-like 
concretions  of  an  exceedingly  light,  very  black, 
carbonaceous  matter,  graduallv  foon  at  the 
summit  of  the  cone,  and  must  oe  collected  irom 
time  to  time.  The  funnel  should  be  united  to 
the  ftmoke-pipe  by  means  of  wire,  and  no  solder 
should  be  used  for  the  Joints  of  either. 

2.  (Commereial,)  On  the  large  scale,  lamp* 
black  is  now  generally  made  by  burning  bone  oU 
(previously  freed  from, its  ammonia),  or  common 
ooal-tar,  and  receiving*  the  smoke  in  a  suitable 
chamber.  In  the  patented  process  of  Messrs 
Martin  and  Grafton   the   ooal-tar  is  violently 
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igttotcd  with  Ume-water  until  the  two  are  well 
mixed*  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and 
the  lime-water  having  been  drawn  off,  the  tar  is 
wished  several  times  with  hot  water.  After 
sobsidenoe  and  decantation  it  is  put  into  stills, 
sod  rectified.  The  crude  naptha  in  the  receiver 
is  then  put  into  a  long  cast-iron  tube  furnished 
with  numerous  large  burners,  underneath  which 
is's  furnace  to  heat  the  pipe  to  nearly  the  boiling- 
pomt.  Over  each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel 
which  goes  into  a  cast-iron  pipe  or  main,  which 
thns  receives  the  smoke  from  aU  the  bumers. 
From  this  main  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large 
pipes  to  a  succession  of  large  boxes  or  chamben, 
and  thence  into  a  series  of  large  canvas  bags 
snanged  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  at 
top  and  bottom  alternately.  Fifty  to  eighty  of 
these  'bags'  are  employed;  the  last  one  being 
left  open  to  admit  at  tSie  escape  of  the  smoke, 
which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverse  a  space  of 
about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  contain 
uy  consideniUe  quantity  of  black  they  are  re- 
moved and  emptied.  The  black  deposited  in  the 
kst  bag  is  the  finest  and  best,  and  it  becomes 
progresnvely  coarse  as  it  approaches  the  furnace. 

&#.  The  state  of  minute  division  in  which  the 
earhon  exists  in  good  lamp-black  is  such  as  cannot 
be  g^ven  to  any  other  matter,  not  even  by  grind- 
ing  it  on  porpnyry,  or  by  '  elutriation '  or  '  wash- 
ing over'  with  water.  On  this  account  it  goes  a 
great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  It  may  be 
reodered  drier  and  less  oily  by  gentle  calcination 
in  dose  vessels,  when  it  is  c^ed  burnt  lamp- 
Uack,  and  may  then  be  used  as  a  water-colour ; 
or  its  greasiness  may  be  removed  by  the  alkali- 
treatment  noticed  under  Indian  ink.  It  is  the 
basis  of  Indian  ink,  printer's  ink,  and  most  black 
pamts. 

Russian  lamp-black  is  the  soot  produced  by 
boming  the  chips  of  resinous  deal.  It  is  objec- 
tionable chiefly  from  being  liable  to  take  fire 
spontaneously  when  left  for  some  time  moistened 
withoiL 

Black,  Xanganesa^  (-nezeQ.  Native  binoxide 
of  manganese.    Durable  and  dries  well. 

Blaek,  ITeweaa'tla.  From  the  richer- looking 
Tirieties  of  pit-coal  by  grinding  and  elutriation. 
Brown-black  or,  in  thin  layers,  deep  brown.  It 
ii,  perhaps,  "the  most  useful  brown  the  artist  can 
place  on  his  palette;  being  remarkably  clear,  not 
w  warm  as  Vandyke-brown,  and  serving  as  a 
shadow  for  blues,  reds,  and  yellows,  when  glazed 
over  them.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Titian 
made  large  use  of  this  material."  8ee  Blux- 
BLACK  (anie), 

Blaek,  Opor'to.    Carbonised  wine-lees. 

Black,  Par'iB,  Nout  db  Pajub.  From  turner's 
hone-dust,  treated  as  for  ivory-black.  Works 
well  both  in  oil  and  water.  It  is  commonly  sold 
for  real  ivoiy-black,  and  for  burnt  lamp-black. 

Slack,  Peach-stone.  From  the  stones  or  kernels 
of  peaches,  cherries,  snd  other  similar  fruits, 
treated  as  for  ivory-black.  A  bright,  rich  black ; 
works  well  with  oil ;  with  white-lead  and  oil  it 
makes  old  grey. 

Black,  Pit-'eoaL    Newcastle  black. 

Black,  Pnuaian  (pri]sh'-&n).  Composition-black. 

Black,  Uea.    Rice-charcoal.    Inferior. 

Blacky  Bufl^'slaa.    See  Lam?-blaok. 


Black,  8o0t  (s55t).  The  soot  of  coal-fires, 
ground  and  sifted.  Used  in  common  paint,  snd 
to  colour  whitewash;  with  Yenetian-r^  and  oil 
it  makes  chocolate-colour ;  also  used  to  make  grey 
mortar. 

Black,  Bpan'lah.  From  cork-cuttiogs  carbonised, 
as  bone-black.  Resembles  Frankfort  black,  but 
works  softer. 

Blaek,  Sugar  (sh55g'-).  Carbonised  moist  sugar. 
Has  little  body,  but  for  washing  drawings  is 
eqaal  in  mellowness  to  Indian  ink  and  bistre. 

Black,  Bua'derlaad.    Newcastle  black. 

Black,  Tur'aer'B.    Pftris  black. 

Black,  Yine'-twlg.    Frankfort  black. 

Black,  Whaaf  -  (hwete'-).  Carbonised  wheat. 
It  has  a  good  colour,  a  fuU  body,  and  dries  hard 
and  quickly  with  oil. 

BLACK'BEBBT.  The  popuUr  name  of  B^bu$ 
/nUico'int,   Linn.,  or  the    common    'bramble.' 

Fruit   (black 'BBBBIXfl ;  MtrSBS  DX  BOBCB,  Fr.), 

antiscorbutic  and  wholesome,  but  in  excess  apt  to 
sicken ;  twigs  used  in  dyeing  black ;  root  astrin- 
gent, formerly  used  in  hooping-cough. 

Blackberry,  Aniir'ieaii.  The  Mu'bus  vUlo'sMt, 
Ait  Root  astringent  and  tonic;  officinal  in 
the  Ph.  U.  S. 

Blackberry  CaltlTatloii.  The  following  is  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  'Standard' 
newspaper  in  1889 :  The  growing  and  gather- 
ing of  blackberries  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
list  of  rural  industries ;  and,  as  the  fruit  can 
be  readily  sold  at  from  2d,  to  2^^.  the  pound, 
large  hampers  are,  during  the  season,  dailv  sent 
to  London  from  the  Kentish  farms.  And  it  is 
believed  that,  as  an  organised  business,  the  pick* 
ing  of  this  wild  frait  might  for  several  weeks  in 
the  autumn,  after  both  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries have  disappeared  from  the  market,  add 
substantially  to  the  profits  of  the  British  agricul- 
turist. Blackberries  may  be  made  to  pay  nearly 
as  well  as  strawberries,  out  of  which  m  some 
summers  better  profits  were  made  then  from  any 
other  crop,  and,  unlike  that  fruit,  it  requires 
absolutely  no  attention  until  the  time  for  plucking 
it  arrives,  while  the  season  lasts  for  at  least  two 
months.  The  berry  is  a  wild  one.  It  prospers  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  it  is  seldom  affected  by  frosts 
or  disease.  Neglected  hedgerows  in  the  heavy 
clay  districts  are  much  favoured  by  it,  and,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  almost  impenetrable 
fence  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  it  is 
just  in  such  districts  that  land  is  of  least  value. 
It  is,  therefore,  worth  considering  that  a  few  acres 
of  ground,  at  present  all  but  worthless,  and  cer- 
tainly not  utilised  by  any  crop  for  which  2d, 
a  pound  can  be  obtained,  might  be  devoted  to  the 
more  systematic  growth  of  this  species  of  Muhu9, 
No  native  berry  grows  more  rapidly,  or  bears 
more  plentifully;  and  though  much  labour  spent 
on  it  is  not  for  the  present  advisable,  anyone  who 
has  seen  the  large  juicy  berries  which  cluster  on 
the  trailing  stems  rooted  in  favourable  spots  and 
exposed  to  the  autumn  sun  must  be  convinced 
that  a  little  care  in  selecting  the  place  for  the 
blackberry  thicket,  or  an  old  fence  for  it  to  lean 
on,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  result.  Besides 
our  common  wild  species,  there  are  also  many 
American  forms,  little  known  in  this  country, 
such    as    the   salmonberry  and    the  peculiarly 
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piquant  thimbleberry  which  grows  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  both  of  which  ought 
to  do  well  in  this  country,  though  they  do  not 
grow  in  the  haphazard,  trailing  fashion  of  our 
bramble,  but,  like  the  raspberry,  erect  in  thickets. 
It  is  easy  for  the  surplus  to  be  utilised,  without 
gorging  the  market  with  unsaleable  berries.  The 
fruit  can  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  on  hair  sieves,  as 
many  other  berries  are,  and  still  preserve  their 
flavour  sufficiently  well  to  form  a  palatable  dish, 
on  being  boiled,  during  winter.  Or  they  can  be 
made  into  jam  or  jelly,  and  in  country  places  a 
'  wine '  is  often  squeezed  from  them,  which  in  the 
esteem  of  rural  connoisseurs  excels  all  similar 
vintages.  The  fruit  can  also  be  preserved  whole 
without  sugar  by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
fashion  of  bottling,  and  in  this  way  be  kept  good 
for  months  at  a  time.  It  is,  therefore,  manifest 
that  more  unpromising  schemes  than  those  for 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  the  bramble  have 
been  mooted.  Up  to  the  present  date  our  wild 
fruits  have  been  sadly  neglected.  The  picking  of 
the  berries  has  been  left  to  children,  or  to  women 
who  had  nothing  better  to  do,  and  it  has  never 
occurred  to  anyone  that  g^und  unfitted  for  more 
profitable  culture  mi^ht  be  usefully  employed  in 
raising  crops  of  this  description  under  more 
favourable  conditions  than  usually  occur  in  a 
savage  state.  In  America  the  farmers  are  wiser. 
They  not  only  pay  some  attention  to  improving 
the  wild  species,  but  they  collect  in  a  most  indus- 
trious maimer,  just  as  they  would  any  other  crop, 
the  fruits  of  the  hills,  woods,  and  swampa. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  prepared  for  winter  use, 
or  despatched  to  the  cities  for  sale.  From  June 
to  the  end  of  September  *  berrying  parties '  are 
got  up  in  the  more  remote  districts.  Camps  are 
formed,  and  families  will  often  remain  from  home 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  on  these  not  unprofitable, 
extremely  pleasant,  and  most  picturesque  expedi- 
tions. The  Scandinavian  peasants  also  find  em- 
.ployment  in  coUeetiiig  the  berries  of  their  forests 
and  mountains,  and  as  far  north  as  Greenland  the 
season  of  wild  fruits  is  an  important  one  for  the 
Eskimo.  Crowberries,  whortleberries,  and  cow- 
berries ripen  well  in  the  Arctic  regions  during  the 
brief  summer,  and  even  develop  a  flavour  superior 
to  their  kindred  further  south.  Sometimes  dur- 
ing the  winter  they  are  scraped  up  from  under 
the  snow,  and  the  crowberries,  which  grow  so 
thickly  that,  except  in  the  swamps  and  half- 
inundated  places,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  cut  a 
sod  without  findhig  it  matted  with  this  plant,  are 
still  quite  fresh  when  they  come  to  light  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  June.  Sackfuls  are 
gathered,  and  consumed  in  August  and  September, 
or  the  juice  is  expressed,  and  made  into  a  pass- 
able sort  of  cider ;  while  in  winter  the  invariable 
animal  diet  of  a  region  where  no  cultivated  vege- 
table thrives  is  relieved  by  a  dbh  of  berries  served 
up  with  slices  of  blubber,  and  eaten  as  a  dessert 
in  the  native  huts. 

in  this  country  we  have  not  the  wonderful  va- 
riety of  small  wud  fruits  found  in  North  America^ 
but  we  have,  nevertheless,  plenty  that  coiUd  be 
ntiUsed.  The  thimbleberry  and  the  salmonberry, 
the  huckleberry  and  the  partridgeberry,  the  ser- 
viceberry,  so  extensively  dried  in  Western  Canada, 
and  the  more  mawkish,  but  still  pleasant^  saUl  of 


the  Far  West  are  not  much  known  here,  thoa^ 
they  are  grown  in  our  gardens.  But,  oonsideiiD^ 
the  climate  of  the  regions  in  which  they  floorishy 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  all  of  them  would 
soon  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.  Even  as  it  is,  with  tJie  whortle- 
berry and  the  cowberry,  the  bramble,  the  cran- 
berry, and  the  gean,  or  wild  cherry,  and  the  more 
acrid  sloe  or  blackthorn,  we  are  not  to  be  pitied. 
The  'gean'  is  common  in  many  old-fashioned 
hedgerows,  and  produces  a  sweet  pleasant  fruit;  and 
the  sloe,  rough  though  its  plums  are,  has  long 
been  made  into  a  preserve,  and,  it  is  said,  forms 
the  basis  of  a  *  port  wine ' — so  very  vile  that  even 
this  surly  vegetable  deserves  a  better  fiite.  It  is 
certain  that  our  swampv  places — and  in  spte  of 
Drainage  Acts  and  High  Farming  these  still 
abound  in  the  land — ^might  be  cropped  very 
profitably  with  cranberries.  The  native  species  is 
a  fair  fruit,  but  small,  and  not  equal,  m>m  an 
economical  point  of  view,  to  the  two  American 
varieties,  which  are  larger,  and  superior  to  it  in 
flavour.  In  the  United  States  both  are  not  only 
collected  in  their  wild  state,  but  are  cultivated  to 
such  purpose  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod«  in 
Massachusetts,  every  acre  of  wide  tracts  of  waste 
land,  originally  worth  not  more  than  from  £2  to 
£4,  yields  a  crop  readily  saleable  at  from  £20  to 
£40.  After  the  plants  have  begun  to  bear  well, 
about  100  bushels,  or  35  barrels,  are  estimated  to 
be  an  average  crop^  and  so  extensively  has  the 
business  been  pursued,  that  twenty  years  ago 
76,000  barrels  were  annually  sold  in  the  Eastern 
States,  or  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  England, 
France,  and  other  countries.  At  the  present  time 
the  yield  must  be  more  than  doubled.  Our  home 
demand  used  to  be  supplied  by  Lincolnshire  and 
Norfolk ;  but  of  late,  either  because  land  is  ga- 
ting drained,  or  owing  to  the  cheaper  supplies 
from  abroad,  or  because  we  prefer  the  better  ones 
from  foreigpi  parts,  the  home  crop  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  growing  demand  is  met  by  large  imports 
from  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Sweden. 
Not  many  years  ago  cranberries  were  sold  in 
Norwich  by  the  cartload,  and  at  Longton,  on  the 
borders  of  Cumberland,  it  was  nothing  uncommon 
for  £30  or  £40  worth  to  be  disposed  of  in  one 
day — all  these  berries  being  gathered  in  an  other- 
wise barren  district. 

BLACKltf  G.  J^n.  CiBAas  (des  bottes),  Noim 
(pour  les  souliers),  Fr.;  Schwabzb,  Sohuh* 
80HWABZB,  Ger.  An  article  too  well  known  to 
require  description. 

SUt,  4^.  Blacking  and  other  polishes  for 
leather  were  undoubtedly  in  common  use  among 
the  ancients ;  but  the  compound  to  which  we  now 
more  particularly  apply  the  name  is  of  compara- 
tively modem  invention.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  England  from 
Paris  during  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II,  but  was 
not  in  common  use  among  the  masHos  of  oar 
population  much  before  the  middle  of  the  IStli 
century. 

The  general  and  still  increasing  use  of  blacking 
as  a  polish  for  boote  and  shoes  by  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitante  of  civilised  oonntnes  has  given 
an  extent  and  importance  to  its  manufaietare 
which  a  stranger  to  the  subject  would  scarcely  be 
led  to  expect.    The  princely  establisbmento  of 
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•ome  of  tbie  firms  who  componnd  this  sable 
ttticLe  eumot  ful  to  have  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  passenger  through  the  streets  of  this  great 
metiopoUs;  whilst  the  enormoos  fortune  acquired 
hy  one  of  their  late  members,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  bequeathed  bj  him  for  purposes  of  charitj 
and  philanthropy,  has  iuTested  both  the  donor 
sad  Ut  craft  with  an  interest  and  notoriety  which 
they  did  not  prerionsly  possess.  At  the  present 
time  the  consumption  of  blacking  is  g^reator  than 
at  sny  former  period;  and  of  this,  as  of  many 
other  arUcles,  England  is  the  principal  mann- 
fseUiry  for  the  world,  alike  distinguished  for  the 
eitent  of  her  trade  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
this  product  of  her  industry.  In  truth,  England 
excels  all  other  nations  in  the  manufacture  of 
eonunon  shoe-blacking ;  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
oouLtry  is  an  equal  attention  paid  to  the  cleanli- 
ness and  appearance  of  the  external  clothing  of 
the  feet 

iVep.    I.  Liquid  Blacuho  : 

1.  Take  of  bone-black,  16  parts;  treacle,  12 
parts ;  oil  of  vitriol,  3  parts ;  sperm  oil  (sperm  oil 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  best  for  blacking ; 
bat  pale  seal  oil  is  thought  by  some  to  be  quite  as 
good*    The  cod-liver  oil  of  the  curriers,  if  clear, 
ii  less  expenrive,  and  probably  better  than  either 
of  them.    Common  olive  oil  and  refined  rape  oil 
are,  however,  those  most  generally  used  by  the 
Uacking-makers),  2  parts;  gum  aralnc,  1  part; 
strong  vinegar,  or  sour  beer,  48  to  60  parts — 
that  is,  3  to  d|  times  the  weight  of  the  ivory- 
bkck  (all  by  weight) ;  place  the  bone-black  in  a 
capaexMis  wooden,  stoneware,  or  enamelled-iron 
vessel  (metallic  vessels  must  be  avoided),  add  the 
oil,  and  rub  them  well  together ;  next  gradually 
add  the  treacle,  and  actively  and  patiently  grind 
or  mb  the  mass  after  each  addition  until  the  oil 
is  perfectly  killed,  and  finally  for  some  time 
afterwards,  to  ensure  complete  admixture ;  then 
cautiously  dilute  the  vitriol   with  about  three 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  add  it,  in  separate 
portions^  to  the  former  mixture,  observing  to  stir 
the  whole  together  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  each 
addition  of  the  acid,  and  for  some  minutes  after 
the  whole  is  added,  so  as  to  render  the  mass 
thoroughly  smooth  and  homogeneous ;  let  it  stend, 
eovered  over,  for  two  or  t^e  days  or  longer, 
stirring  it,  in  the  meantime,  for  15  or  20  minutes 
daily;  lastly,  having  dissolved  the  g^m  in  the 
vinegar,  add  the  solution  gradually  to  the  rest, 
and  stir  the  whole  together  briskly  for  some  time, 
and  again  duly  for  3  or  4  days.    It  may  be 
farther  diluted,  at  will,  with  a  little  more  vinegar 
or  beer,  or  with  water ;  but  unnecessary  or  exces- 
sive dilution  should  be  avoided,  as  the  richness 
and  quality  of  the  blacking  become  proportion- 
atdy  reduced.     If  all  the  ing^redients  (except  the 
vitriol)  be  made  hot  before  admixture,  the  shining 
quality  of  the  product  will  be  greatly  improved, 
iad  the  process  may  be  shorten^.   By  taking  the 
'parts'  ordered  in  this  and  the  other  formula  as 
fo  many  }  lbs.,  Iht.,  ^  ewts.,  or  cwts»,  the  pro* 
portions  of  each  ingredient  for  any  quantity  of 
blacking,  from  a  i  of  a  lb.,  or  a  i  pint,  up  to  2 
toni,  or  nearly  460  galls.,  will  be  at  once  seen ; 
and  so  on  of  even  larger  quantities.    See  Con- 
cluding Bemarks  (inflrd), 

%.  Ivory-black,  16   parte;    treacle,  8   parte; 


oil  of  vitriol,  4  parte;  (diluted  with)  water,  2 
parte;  oil,  2  parte;  gum  arabic,  1  part;  soft 
water  (for  the  final  dilution  instead  of  vinegar), 
64  parts ;  mixed,  Ac,,  as  before.     Excellent. 

3.  As  the  last:  but  taking  only  6  parte  of 
treacle,  1  part  of  oil,  and  omitting  the  gum 
arabic.  Qood.  A  commoner  kind  of  liquid 
blacking  does  not  sell. 

4.  (Bryant  and  James's  Ikdia-Hitbbkb  LiQirn> 
Blackivo.  Patent  dated  1836.)  Take  of  indU- 
rubber  (in  small  pieces),  18  as.,*  hot  rape  oil, 
d  lbs.  (say  1  gall.;  dissolve;  to  the  solution  add 
of  ivory -black  (in  very  fine  powder),  60  lbs.; 
treacle,  45  lbs, ;  mix  thoroughly ;  further  add  of 
gum  arabic,  1  lb.,  dissolved  in  vinegar  (No.  24), 
20  galls. ;  reduce  the  whole  to  a  perfect  stete  of 
smoothness  and  admixture  by  trituration  in  a 
paint-mill;  throw  the  compound  into  a  wooden 
vessel,  and  add,  very  gradually,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
12-  lbs. ;  continue  the  stirring  for  hsdf  an  hour, 
repeating  it  daily  for  14  days ;  then  add  of  gum 
arabic  (in  fine  powder),  3  lbs,  (this  should  be 
gently  rubbed  through  a  sieve,  held  over  the 
blacking  by  one  person,  whilst  another  stirs  the 
mass  assiduously  with  the  spatula);  again  mix 
well,  and  repeat  the  stirring  for  half  an  hour 
daily  for  14  days  longer,  when  the  liquid  blacking 
will  be  ready  for  use  or  for  bottling.  The  quality 
is  very  excellent;  but  this,  prol^bly,  does  not 
depend  on  the  presence  of  the  india-rubber,  but 
on  the  general  correctness  of  the  proportions  and 
the  care  and  completeness  with  which  they  are 
mixed. 

5.  (Without  ntriol.)  Take  of  ivorv-black  (in 
very  fine  powder),  2  lbs. ;  treacle,  li  &«.  /  sperm 
oil,  i  pint;  mix  as  before;  then  add  of  gum 
arabic,  1  ox. ;  (dissolved  in)  strong  vinegar,  ^ 
pint ;  mix  well ;  the  next  day  further  add  of  g^ood 
vinegar  or  strong  sour  beer,  3  to  4  pinte  (or  q.  s.) ; 
stir  briskly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  again 
once  a  day  for  a  week.  Excellent.  A  cheaper, 
but  inferior  article,  may  be  made  by  the  reduc- 
tions and  omissions  noticed  above. 

6.  From  paste  blacking  (see  hslow),  by  re* 
ducing  it  with  sufficient  vinegar,  sour  beer,  or 
water  to  give  it  the  liquid  form.  It  is  sometimes 
convenient  to  prepare  liquid  blacking  in  this  way 
from  a  stock  of  '  paste  blacking '  already  on 
hand. 

II.  Pastb  BLAOKiva : 

1.  Qualities  from  good  to  snperexcellent  may 
be  made  from  any  of  the  preceding  formule  by 
simply  omitting  the  final  dilution  with  the 
vinegar,  sour  beer,  or  water,  therein  ordered  at 
the  end  of  the  process. 

2.  (Bryant  and  James's  Ikdia-xubbbb  Paste 
BLAOKiira.  Patent  dated  1836.)  Of  india- 
rubber,  oil,  ivory-black,  treacle,  and  gum  arable, 
the  same  as  for  their  liquid  blacking  (see  1,  4, 
abovs),  but  dissolving  the  last  in  only  12  lbs, 
(say  5  quarte)  instead  of  20  galls,  of  vinegar; 
gprinding  to  a  smooth  paste  in  a  colour-mill,  and 
then  adding  of  oil  of  vitriol,  12  lbs,  as  before. 
The  mass  is  to  be  stirred  daily  for  a  week,  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  use,  or  potting.  The  final 
addition  of  the  3  lbs.  of  powdered  gmn,  ordered 
iu  the  formula  of  their  liquid  blacking,  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  patentees;  and  we  therefore 
presume  they  do  not  intend  it  to  be  made.    If 
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made,  it  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
the  daily  stirring  most  then  be  continued  for 
another  week.  This  addition,  or  omission,  enables 
us  to  produce  two  qualities  from  the  same  for- 
mula.    Excellent. 

8.  Ivory-black,  1  owt.;  treacle,  28  Ihs,;  rape 
oil  (or  other  cheap  oil),  I  gall. ;  mix  as  before ; 
then  add  of  oil  of  vitriol,  21  Ihs. ;  (dilated  with) 
water,  2  galls. ;  mix  them  quickly  and  tho- 
roughly by  forcible  stirring  with  a  strong 
wooden  spatula,  and  as  soon  as  admixture  is 
complete,  but  whilst  still  fuming,  put  the  cover 
on  the  tub,  and  leave  it  till  the  next  day,  when 
(without  further  stirring)  it  will  be  fit  for  use 
or  sale  (the  object  here  is  to  make  the  product  as 
spongy  and  light  as  possible,  so  that  the  pur- 
chaser may  fancy  he  has  a  g^eat  deal  for  his 
money).  Good  ordinary.  Used  for  packets  and 
tins. 

4.  As  the  last;  but  adding  with  the  ivory- 
black,  &c.,  14  to  28  lbs,  of  coal-soot  (this  is  also 
to  g^ve  bulk)  (sifted),  omitting  one  half  of  the 
oil,  and  diluting  the  vitriol  with  an  extra  gall. 
of  water.  Inferior.  Chiefly  used  for  Id,  and  \d, 
packets.  A  still  more  common  article  is  vended 
in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  in 
which  the  oil  is  omitted  altogether.  The  sale  of 
such  blackings  (?)  is  disreputable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  really  good  article  may  be 
made  for  2<i.  to  2\d,  per  Ut. 

5.  (Gbakav  BLAOEIH&.)  Ivory-black,  1 
part;  treacle,  i  part;  sweet  oil,  i  part;  mix,  as 
before;  then  stir  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  i  part ;  oil  of  vitriol,  i  part  (each  separately 
diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  before 
mixing  them).  This  forms  the  ordinary  paste- 
blacking  of  Germany,  according  to  Liebig. 

6.  {Without  Vitriol.)  As  I,  6  (anti) -,  but 
with  the  omisuon  of  the  last  i  gall,  of  '  vinegar.* 

Concluding  Remarks.  To  produce  a  first-rate 
sample  of  blacking  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  ingredients  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  used  in 
the  proper  proportions;  and  that  the  order  of 
their  adjnixture,  and  the  general  manipulations, 
be  conducted,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  first  of  the  above 
formuliB.  The  proportions  of  the  treacle  and 
the  oil  (the  most  expensive  of  the  ingredients) 
should  not  be  stinted;  and,  indeed,  that  of  the 
latter  may  be  safely  increased  in  quantity,  with- 
out matc«ially  aflecting  the  polish,  and  with 
manifest  advantage  as  far  as  the  softness  and 
durability  of  the  leather  to  which  it  is  applied  is 
concerned.  The  manipulations  required  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  paste  blacking  and  liquid 
blacking  are  essentially  the  same ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  articles,  when  the  same  mate- 
rials are  used,  depending  entirely  on  the  quantity 
of  liquid  added.  Thus,  as  noticed  before,  by 
diluting  paste  blacking  ¥rith  water,  vinegar,  or 
beer-bottoms,  it  may  be  converted  into  liquid 
blacking  of  a  nearly  similar  quality ;  and,  by 
using  less  fluid  matter,  the  ingredients  of  liquid 
blacking  will  produce  paste  blacking.  One 
thing  must,  however,  be  observed,  and  that  is, 
that  the  ivory-black  used  for  liquid  blacking 
should  be  reduced  to  a  much  finer  powder  than 
for  paste  blacking;  as,  if  this  is  not  attended  to 
it  is  apt  to  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  to  be  with 


difficulty  agiun  diffused  through  the  liquid. 
Persons  who  object  to  the  use  of  blacking  con- 
taining oil  of  vitriol  may  employ  formula  I,  6,  or 
II,  6,  above).  The  vitriol,  however,  greatly  con- 
tributes to  promote  the  shining  propertiee  of  the 
blacking;  and,  in  small  quantities,  or  in  the 
proper  proportion,  is  not  so  injurious  to  the 
leather  as  some  persons  have  represented;  as  it 
wholly  unites  itself  to  the  lime  of  the  bone- 
phosphate  contained  in  the  ivory-black,  .and  is 
thus  neutralised,  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime»  and 
an  acid  phosphate  or  superphosphate,  being 
formed.  It  is  the  latter  that  gives  the  acidity  to 
a  well-made  sample  of  blacking,  and  not  the 
sulphuric  acid  originally  added  to  it.  In  this 
way  the  larger  portion  of  the  ivory-black  is  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extremely  minute  division, 
and  with  the  other  ingredients  forms  a  strongly 
adhesive  paste,  which  clings  to  the  surface  of  the 
leather,  and  is  susceptible  of  receiving  a  high 
polish  by  friction  when  in  a  scarcely  dry  state. 
This  is  the  reason  why  lamp-black  should  never 
be  employed  for  blacking  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
necessary  proportion  of  bone-black,  as  it  has  no 
earthy  base  to  absorb  or  neutralise  the  acid, 
which,  if  left  in  a  free  state,  would  prove  very 
hurtful  to  the  leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  now 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  mora 
celebrated  and  expensive  blackings;  and  that 
simply  because  no  other  substance  is  known  ao 
efficient,  and  so  little  injurious  to  the  leather. 
In  the  common  blackings  of  Germany  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  often  used  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  oil  of  vitriol;  but  blacking  so  prepared  pos- 
sesses several  disadvantages  firom  which  that  of 
England  is  free.  In  the  best  German  blackings 
ooly  a  small  portion  of  this  acid  is  used,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  formula  II,  5  (above). 
The  addition  of  white-of-egg,  isinglass,  and 
similar  articles  (In  Scotland,  flour-paste  soured 
by  keeping  is  often  substituted  for  part  of  the 
treacle  in  the  common  blackings;  with  the  effect, 
however,  of  greatly  impairing  their  polishinip 
qualities,  and  causing  the  leather  to  rapidly  be- 
come  stiff  and  to  crack ;  further,  such  bla^ng 
will  not  keep,  often  growing  mouldy  and  hard  in 
two  or  three  weeks)  to  blacking  always  proves 
injurious,  as  they  tend  to  stiffen  the  leather  and 
to  make  it  crack,  without  at  all  improving  its 
polishing  properties.  Even  gum  arable,  in  quan- 
tity, is  on  this  account  objectionable.  Oil  has  an 
opposite  tendency,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
quantity  commonly  used  may  be  increased  with 
advantage.  Besin  oil  should  be  particnlariy 
avoided. 

Dr  Ure  has  recommended  the  use  of  a  little 
copperas  (in  proportion  of  \  oz.  to  each  lb*  of 
bone-black,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water,  and  to 
be  added  with  the  vitriol)  in  blacking ;  with  the 
object,  we  presume,  of  striking  a  black  with  the 
tan  in  the  leather ;  but  except  with  new,  or  nearly 
new  leather,  this  effect  would  not  occur,  whilst 
its  presence,  if  not  objectionable,  would  otherwise 
be  useless. 

The  only  improvement  that  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  manufacture  of  blacking  since  the 
early  days  of  the  celebrated  Day  and  Martin  is,  a 
few  hours  after  the  conclusion  of  the  mixture  of 
the  ingredients  (but  before  adding  the  vinegar. 
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if  aa^),  to  sbnmer  the  wliole  very  gentlj  for 
sbont  8  or  10  minatea,  obMrring  to  itir  it  mu- 
daoosly  all  the  time.    The  fire  mutt  then  be 
withdravo,  aad  the  pan  corered  over  until  it  ia 
quite  cold,  when  half  an  hour's  Inaty  stirring 
win  finish  the  process.    A  capadooa  enamelled 
east-inm  boiler,  with  a  eoneave  bottom,  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose;  in  which  case  the  in- 
gredients can  be  mixed  in  it,  and  thus  the  trouble 
of  removal  SToided.    If  a  common  copper  or 
east-iron  boiler  be  emploved,  the  blacking  must 
not  be'aUowed  to  remain  m  it  longer  than  neoes- 
mry  to  give  it  the  '  simmer,'  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  should  be  turned  out  into  a  wooden  tub 
or  vat  to  cooL    In  this  way  a  degree  of  maturity 
sad  brilliancy  will  be  imparted  to  the  product, 
which,  without  the  application  of  heat,  it  would 
take  months  to  acquire,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  reached 
it 

As  it  is  generally  more  conTenient  to  measure 
than  to  weigh  liquids,  it  may  be  useful  to  remind 
the  reader  ^t,  in  round  numbers, 

1  gaL  of  oil  weighs  9i  lbs, 
1  ^  sour  beer  „  lOi 
1  „  vinegar! 
I  M  water  j 
We  may  here  further  remark  that  the  blackings 
of  dillaent  houses  vary  oonaideraUy  in  some  of 
their  properties ;  as  also  do  those  of  even  the 
staie  maker  by  age.  Some  blsckings  dry  off 
lafadly  and  give  a  Tery  brilliant  poUsh  with  very 
little  labour;  whilst  otiiers  take  a  little  longer  to 
*dry  off,'  and  somewhat  more  labour  to  polish 
them.  The  former  are  best  adapted  to  hasty 
nse,  and  when  a  very  brilliant  surfiace  is  desired ; 
the  latter  when  depth  of  polish,  without  extreme 
brilliancy,  satisfies  the  wearer.  The  first  best 
meets  the  requirements  of  fashionable  life;  the 
last  those  of  the  middle  classes  and  pedestrians 
eiposed  to  dirt,  mud,  and  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  travelling  and  weather.  To  the  one  belong 
the  'blackings'  of  Everett,  Day  and  Martin,  Ac. ; 
to  the  other,  those  of  Warren,  Bryant  and  James, 
and  moat  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  with 
nearly  all  the  paste  blacking  of  the  more  re- 
sectable shops.  Time,  however,  equalises  the 
qoalities  of  these  two  classes.  Blackings  which 
are  crude,  moiMt,  and  oily  lose  these  properties, 
and  become  drier  and  more  brilliant  by  age. 
The  practice  of  several  of  the  first-class  West, 
end  boot  and  shoe  makers  ii  never  to  use  a 
blacking  which  they  have  not  had  in  their  stock 
at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

BhMsking,  both  liquid  and  paste,  should  be 
stored  in  a  oool  and  moderately  dry  cellar ;  and 
when  in  nse  should  be  kept  corked  or  otherwise 
excluded  from  the  air.  Kxposure  or  desiccation 
destroys  most  of  its  best  qualities. 

The  present  annual  value  of  the  blacking  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at 
£562,500,  or  about  4^^.  per  head  for  the  whole 
population;  while  the  collective  yearly  value  of 
that  exported  is  about  £35,000. 

[See  Balu,  Blaokino,  Bonb-blaok,  Boots 
Ain>  Shosb,  Lbatbbb,  Sitlpbvbio  Acid,  Ac.; 
tilMobelomJ] 

Blacking,  Acme.  Bectifled  spirit,  1  gall.; 
mother  liquid,  ^  gall. ;  mix  ana  add  camphor, 
11  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine,  16  os. ;  shellac,  36  oz. 
Diisolve  in  i  gall,  benzine,  8^  fl.  oz.  of  castor  oil. 


and  If  fi.  oa.  of  boiled  linseed  oil.  Unite  the  two 
solutions  by  agitation.  Iron  and  zinc  decompose 
the  mixture. 

Blaekiag,  Antonat^lc  8^,  8BLV-8Hi"irnre 
BLACKiVG,  Spab'ibh  japab,  Ac.  JPrep.  1.  Gum- 
arabic,  4  os. ;  treacle  or  coarse  moist  sugar,  1| 
OS. ;  good  black  ink,  i  pint;  strong  vinegar,  2  ox. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  sweet  oil,  of  each,  1 
ox. ;  dissolve  the  gum  in  the  iok,  add  the  oil,  and 
rub  them  in  a  mortar  or  shake  them  together  for 
some  time,  until  they  are  thoroughly  united; 
then  add  the  vinegar,  and  lastly  the  spirit. 

2.  Lamp-black,  f  ox. ;  indigo  (in  fine  powder), 
1  dr,  s  pot  them  in  a  mortar  or  basin,  and  rub 
them  with  sufficient  mucilage  (made  by  dissolving 
4  ox.  of  gum  in  \  pint  of  strong  vinegar)  to  form 
a  thin  paste ;  add  very  gradually  of  sweet  oil,  1 
ox.  /  and  triturate  until  their  nnion  is  complete, 
ad^g  towards  the  end  the  rest  of  the  mucilage ; 
then  further  add  of  treacle,  li  ox./  and  after- 
wards, successively,  of  strong  vinegar,  2  ox.; 
rectified  spirit,  1  ox.  ;  lastly,  bottle  for  nse. 

8.  Mix  the  whites  of  2  eggs  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  spirit  of  wine,  2  Isxge  lumps  of  sugar 
(crushed),  and  sufficient  finely  powdered  ivory 
black  to  give  the  required  colour  and  thickness, 
avoiding  excess. 

Obt,  The  above  are  chiefiy  used  for  dress  boots 
and  shoes.  The  first  two  are  applied  to  the 
leather  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  or  a  sponge, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the  dust.  The 
third  is  commonly  laid  on  with  a  sponge  or  soft 
brush,  and  when  almost  dry  or  hard  mav  have  its 
polish  heightened  with  a  brush  or  soft  robber, 
after  which  it  is  left  for  a  few  hours  to  harden. 
It  may  also  be  used  to  revive  the  faded  black 
leather  seats  and  backs  of  old  chairs.  They  all 
possess  great  brilliancy  for  a  time ;  but  are  only 
adapted  to  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoor  use. 
They  should  all  be  applied  to  the  leather  as  thinly 
as  possible,  as  otherwise  they  soon  crack  off. 

Blacking,  Har'nesa.  Qood  glue  or  gelatine,  4 
ox.;  gum  arabic,  8  ox.  /  water,  \  pint;  dissolve  by 
heat ;  add  of  treacle,  6  ox. ;  ivory-black  (in  very 
fine  powder),  5  ox. ;  and  gently  evaporate,  with 
constant  trituration,  until  of  a  proper  consistence 
when  cold ;  when  nearly  cold  put  it  into  bottles, 
and  cork  them  down.  For  use,  the  bottle  may  be 
warmed  a  little  to  thin  it,  if  necessary.  Does  not 
resist  the  wet. 

2.  Mutton  suet,  2  ox. ;  beeswax  (pure),  6  ox. ; 
melt,  add  of  sugar  candy  (in  fine  powder),  6  ox. ; 
soft  soap,  2  ox. ;  lamp-black,  2|  ox. ;  indigo  (in 
fine  powder),  |  ox. ;  when  thoroughly  incorporated, 
further  add  of  oil  of  turpentine,  \  pint ;  and  pour 
it  into  pots  or  tins. 

8.  Beeswax,  1  lb,;  soft  soap,  6  ox.;  ivory- 
black,  \  lb. ;  Prussian  blue,  1  ox. ;  (ground  in) 
linseed  oil,  2  ox.  ;  oil'of  turpentine,  i  pint ;  to  be 
mixed,  Ac.,  as  before. 

Ob».  The  above  are  used  by  laying  a  very  little 
of  them  on  the  leather,  evenly  spreading  it  over 
the  surface,  and  then  polishing  it  by  gentle  fric- 
tion with  a  brush,  or  a  loft  rubber.  The  last  two 
are  waterproof.  Numerous  compositions  of  the 
class  are  vended  by  the  saddlers  and  oilmen,  but 
the  mass  of  them  are  unchemical  mixtures,  badly 
prepared,  and  cause  disappointment  to  those  who 
use  them.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  products 
of  the  above  formulas,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
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statements  of  those  who  have  employed  them  for 
years.  The  last  two  are  suitable  for  both  harness 
and  carriage  leather.    See  Balls,  Hbel,  &c. 

Blacking,  Kalian.  A  lawsuit  revealed  the  fact 
that  Nubian  blacking  was  originally  known  as 
Acme  blacking.  The  patent  was  granted  in  1877 
to  Booth  as  a  communication  from  Wolff.  It  is 
No.  1750.  The  special  claim  is  for  the  colouring 
matter,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Becti6ed 
spirit,  1  gall. ;  blue  aniline,  81  dr. ;  yellow  aniline 
or  naphthaline  yeUow,  45  di*. ;  red  aniline  or 
fuchsine,  8  dr.  The  proportions  may  be  varied 
slightly  without  affecting  the  result.  If  the 
colour  is  perfect  it  will  t^er  being  decreased  by 
four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  appear  of  a 
greenish  bUtck  cast  when  seen  through  a  clear 
glass  vessel ;  if  held  towards  the  sun  a  reddish 
hue  is  perceptible,  but  no  determined  shade  can 
be  fixed,  the  colour  playing  between  green,  black, 
and  red. 

The  following  is  a  more  permanent  colour: 
Bectifled  spirit,  1  g^U. ;  blue  aniline,  20'80  dr. ; 
Bismarck  brown  aniline,  81*20  dr. 

BLACK  PUDD'Ora.  A  pudding  made  of  the 
blood  of  the  pig,  mixed  with  groats  and  fat.  It 
contains  about  11%  of  nitrogenous  matter. 

BLACK  WOOD  {Dalhrn-gia  latifolia,  Roxb.).  A 
large  deciduous  tree  of  Oudh,  Eastern  Bengal, 
Central  and  Southern  India.  The  wood  is  ex- 
tremely hard  and  of  a  dark  colour,  and  is  very 
valuable  for  furniture,  carving,  fancy  work,  as 
well  as  for  cart-wheels,  gun-carriages,  &c. 

BLADD'EB.  Syn.  Ybb'ioa,  L.  ;  YsaBiB,  Fr. ; 
Blabb,  Blatteb,  Qer.  In  anatomy,  &c.,  a  thin 
membranous  sac  or  bag,  in  an  animal,  serving  as 
a  receptacle  for  some  secreted  fluid;  appr.,  the 
urinary  bladder.    See  Calculus,  Inflammatioit, 

RUPTUBB,  &c. 

Bladd'ers.  (In  eommerce,)  The  better  quali- 
ties of  these  articles  are  prepared  by  cutting  off 
the  fitt  and  loose  membranes  attached  to  them, 
and  washing  them  first  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  in  clear  water; 
they  are  then  blown  out  and  submitted  to  strong 
pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the  arm,  by  which 
,  they  become  considerably  larger ;  they  are  next 
blown  quite  tight,  dried,  and  tied  up  in  dozens. 
Commoner  qualities  are  merely  emptied,  the  loose 
fat  removed,  and  then  blown  out,  and  strung  up 
to  dry.  Used  chiefly  by  druggists  and  oilmen  to 
tie  over  pots,  bottles,  and  jars,  and  to  contain 
piU-masses,  hard  extracts,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances ;  also  in  surgery,  to  cover  wounds,  sore 
heads,  &c. — 06#.  Bladders  should  never  be  pur- 
chased unless  perfectly  dry  and  air-tight;  as,  if 
the  reverse  be  the  case,  they  will  neither  keep  nor 
prove  useful,  but  will  rapidly  become  rotten  and 
evolve  a  most  offensive  odour.  If  purchased 
whilst  damp,  they  should  be  at  once  hung  up  in 
a  current  of  air,  so  as  to  drv  as  soon  as  possible. 
'  BLAni*  (blane).    A  boil;  a  sore;  a  pustule. 

BLAVC  (bl5n^).  [Fr.]  In  cookery,  a  dish 
which,  according  to  Mrs  Rundell,  is  formed  of 
ffrated  bacon  and  suet,  of  each,  1  Ih. ;  butter,  | 
lb, ;  2  lemons;  8  or  4  carrots  (cut  into  dice)  ;  8  or 
4  onions ;  and  a  little  water ;  the  whole  being 
simmered  for  a  short  time,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  glass  of  sherry  or  marsala,  before 
serving. 


BLA^rCHUTG.  Byn,  ETiOLAnov,  Cavdica'- 
Tio,  Dbalba^o,  &c.,  L.  ;  Blanohimxht,  &C.9 
Fr. ;  Bleichbn,  ^.,  Ger.  A  whitening,  or  nualfing 
white ;  a  gfrowing  white.  In  some  cases  it  meana 
decortication.    See  Alkokds,  Blkaohivg,  I>x- 

COLOBATION,  Ac. 

Blanch'ing.  In  cookery ,  an  operation  intended 
to  impart  whiteness,  plumpness,  and  softness  to 
joints  of  meats,  poultry,  tongues,  palates,  Ac.  It 
is  usually  performed  by  putting  the  articles  into 
cold  water,  which  is  then  gradually  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  when  they  are  at  once  taken  oat, 
plunged  into  cold  water,  and  left  there  until  quite 
cold.  They  are  subsequently  removed  and  wiped 
dry,  ready  for  being  dressed. 

06s.  The  operation  of  blanching  meat,althoag:1i 
it  renders  it  more  sightly  according  to  the  notions 
of  fashionable  life,  at  the  same  time  lessens  its 
nutritive  qualities  by  abstracting  a  portion  of  the 
soluble  saline  matter  which  it  contains,  especially 
the  phosphates,  and  thus  deprives  it  of  one  of  the 
principal  features  which  distinguish  &esh  memt 
from  salted  meat.    Animal  food,  before  beingp 
dressed,  may  be  washed  or  rinsed  in  cold  water 
without  injury  provided  it  be  quickly  done ;  bat 
it  cannot  be  soaked  in  water  at  any  temperature 
much  below  the  boiling-pcnnt  without  the  siir£sce» 
and  the  parts  near  it,  being  rendered  less  nutri- 
tious.    Washing  meat  when  first  received  from 
the  butcher  is,  indeM,  a  necessary  act  of  cleanli* 
ness ;  but  soaking  it  for  some  time  in  water  ia 
unneoessaiy,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  should  be 
avoided. 

Strong  acetic  acid  (concentrated  vmegar)  poured 
on  or  rubbed  over  hard  lean  meat  graduidly  ren- 
ders it  soft  and  gelatinous.  Ordinary  household 
vinegar  has  the  same  effect,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Tough  meat  thus  treated  for  a  short  time  before 
dressing  it  becomes  more  tender  and  digestible, 
though  somewhat  less  nutritious ;  whilst  the  taste 
and  flavour  of  the  vinegar  is  removed  by  the  heat 
subsequently  employed  in  dressing  it. 

BLAVCMABGE  (blo-mon^Vf).  Syn.  Blanc- 
MAVOES  (blony-moi^-zha),  Fr.  Literalty,  white 
food ;  in  cookery,  a  confected  white  jelly.  It  is 
commonly  prepared  by  simmering  1  os.  of  isin- 
glass, 2  or  8  01.  of  lump  sugar,  and  a  little  flavour- 
ing, in  about  a  pint  of  milk,  until  the  first  is 
dissolved,  when  the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  jelly- 
bag,  aud  the  strained  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  and 
solidify ;  it  is  next  remelted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and, 
when  nearly  cold,  poured  into  moulds,  which  have 
been  previously  rubbed  with  a  little  salad  oil  and 
then  wiped  out  again. 

Ohe,  Good  gelatine,  or  strong  calves'  feet  jdly, 
is  often  substituted  for  the  isinglass.  At  other 
times  the  jelly  is  made  with  about  i  pint  of  water 
(instead  of  milk),  when  i  pint  of  almond  milk,  or 
of  cream  is  added  to  the  remelted  jelly.  Some- 
times ground  rice  or  arrowroot  is  employed  in 
lieu  of  isinglass,  when  the  product  is  called  Bicx- 
BLAVOMAMaB,  or  Webt-Iitdiak  b.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Tbanspa^'bent  blavcmakob  is  merely 
clarified  isinglass-jelly,  flavoured.  See  Cbbax 
(Stone),  IgnraLASS,  and  Jbllt. 

BLABaUETTE' (bUui^-ketO.  [Fr.]  In  cookery 
a  species  of  white  f  ricasee.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  delicate  species  of  white  wine,  and  of  a 
particular  sort  of  pear. 
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BLASTDTO.  In  <ml  and  mUUary  enffimmrimg, 
the  diarnptioa  of  rockB,  Ac,  bj  tlie  esplodon  of 
gmpowdo*,  or  other  like  nuteriftl. 

VLkffraQJ!QWMaA{MelvUU  and  C<Mo^$) 
Prep.  L  (PowdsbNo.  1.)  Chk>rate  of  potaaaiam 
2  pwta ;  red  solphnret  of  arMnic,  1  jMut ;  to  be 
•qwnlely  eurefully  rednoed  to  powder»  and 
li^tly  mixed  iogefeher,  ■cmpalontly  avoiding  the 
ue  of  iron  instramenti,  perensnon,  much  friction, 
the  aUgbtart  contact  witb  acida»  or  expoanre  to 


2.  (PowDU  No.  2.)  Chlorate  of  potaaainm,  5 
parti;  zed  aolphnret  of  araanic,  2  parte;  feno- 
cjwide  of  poiaaainm  (pnuaiate  of  potadi),  1 
part;  aa  No.  1. 

8.  (PowpBB  No.  8.)  Chlorate  of  potaadmn 
and  fenrocyanide  of  potaaaiom,  equal  parte. 

Oba.  Theae  oomponnda  are  not  permanently 
injured  by  either  aalt  or  freah  water,  merely 
nqmring  to  be  dried  to  resain  their  explosive 
They  poaaeao  f  ally  eight  timea  the 


&rte  of  ofdinary  gunpowder.  One  of  their 
adrantagee^  eapecially  to  the  nndergronnd  miner, 
it  the  very  trilling  amount  of  amoke  produced 
by  their  exploaion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
extreme  facolity  with  which  thev  explode  by 
attrition,  contact  with  a  atrong  acid,  and  a  alight 
eicvition  of  temperaturei  render  them  unanited 
to  moat  of  the  purpoaea  of  ordinary  gunpowder. 
On  thia  aceoont  they  abould  only  be  prepared  in 
■Bill  quantitiea  at  a  time,  and  with  the  utmoat 
caution.  Mr  Callow,  the  inventor  of  them,  loot 
■eranl  of  hia  fingera,  and  waa  rendered  a  cripple 
for  life  by  an  ejjploaion  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
wfaidii  occurred  only  a  few  weeka  after  the  eealing 
of  hia  patent.  A  atraw,  or  email  atrip  of  wood, 
on]y  ilightlv  wetted  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  applied 
to  a  gmall  heap  of  the  powder,  producea  inatan- 
taoeooa  exploaion.  Captain  Wynand'a  'Saxi- 
fragine'  ia  oompoaed  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  76 
pazte;  charcoal,  22  parte;  and  nitre,  2  parte. 
Scholtae'a  wood-gunpowder  ia  oompoaed  of  frann- 
lited  wood  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitnc  and 
•olpburic  acid,  afterwarda  impregnated  with  a 
eolation  of  nitre.  H.  BAudiah  ^  invented  a 
uMthod  by  which  thie  wood-gunpowder  may  be 
oompreeeed  into  a  eolid  aubetance,  exerting  great 
power  and  free  from  danger  by  tranaport.  Litbo- 
fnctenr,  a  white  blaating  powder  need  in  Belgium, 
is  a  eubatanoe  aimilar  to  gun-cotton. 

VeHTB  Neumayer  and  Fehleiaen'a  haloxylin 
it  comDoaed  of  charcoal,  nitre,  and  yellow  prua- 
nate  <A  potaah.  See  Bblutx,  Dtvakitb,  Ouv- 
conov,  GuvFOWDBB,  M  zKnro,  Ac. 

HATTA  OKIUrTALU.  The  common  cock- 
roach, originally  imported  from  the  Beat,  belonga 
to  tbe  family  of  orthopteroua  inaecta ;  and  may 
be  daeeed  amonget  the  moat  offenaive  and  objec^ 
tionaUe  of  domeatic  peete.  It  ia  extremely 
nxadoua,  not  only  devouring  all  kinda  of  provi- 
■one,  bat  attacking  and  oonaequently  deetroying 
■ilk,  flannel,  and  even  cotton  fabrics,  in  the 
absence  of  anything  more  eatable.  Tbe  cock- 
loach  ia  nocturnal  in  ita  habita,  and  exceedingly 
actiTe  and  awift  of  movement.  Ita  flattened 
form  enablea  it  to  inainuate  itaelf  eaaily  into 
oerices,  and  ao  to  eacape  detection.  The 
American  cockroach  (Blatta  Amerieana)  ia  larger 
than  the  above.    A  atiU  larger  apeciea  (Blaita 


gigamUa)  ia  found  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  where  it  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  drummer.  It  ia  ao 
called  from  the  tapping  noiae  it  makea  on  wood, 
the  aonnd  ao  produced,  when  joined  in  by  aeveral 
oi  the  creaturea  (aa  it  uauallv  ia),  being  auiBcient 
to  deatroy  the  alumbera  of  a  houaehold. 

Cockroachee  mav  be  poiaoned  by  meana  of 
waf  t^ra  made  of  red  lead,  or  caught  by  amearing 
a  piece  of  wood  with  treacle,  and  floating  it  on  a 
broad  baain  of  water.  When  the  Area  and  lighta 
are  extinguiahed  they  iaeue  from  their  holea,  and 
faU  into  the  baain  in  their  efforta  to  reach  the 
bait.  An  excellent  plan  ia  to  place  a  pie-diah 
with  a  little  atale  beer  at  the  bottom,  and  pieoee 
of  firewood  laid  fnmi  ita  edge  to  tbe  floor,  near 
the  haunta  of  tbe  cockroachee ;  they  are  attracted 
by  the  emell  of  the  beer,  climb  up  tbe  aticka,  fall 
into  the  baein  and,  being  unable  to  get  out  again, 
are  drowned.  The  chinke  and  holea  from  which 
they  come  abould  alao  be  filled  up  with  unalaked 
lime,  and  aome  lime  abould  aUo  be  aprinkled 
about  the  ground*  The  aimpleat  and  moat  effec* 
tual  meth<^  ia  to  lay  narrow  rowa  of  the  powder 
of  the  flowera  of  a  compoaite  plant,  Psfr^thrum 
rosmtm,  near  the  holea  from  which  they  iaaue. 
Contact  with  thia  powder  ia  elow  but  certain  death 
to  them,  and  a  few  ooneea  of  the  powder  judicioualy 
uaed  will  deatroy  thouaanda  in  a  night.  Peraian 
inaect  powder  ia  commonly  oompoaed  of  the  above 
flowera. 

Old  Gerrard  aaya  they  avoid  any  place  in 
which  the  leavea  of  the  mullein  are  atrewn  about. 

The  JSlatia  Orientalu,  which  waa  formerly 
auppoaed  to  poeaeaa  remedial  powera,  and  waa 
hence  employed  in  medicine  by  tbe  more  ancient 
therapentiata,  baa  lately  found  advocatea  for  hia 
readmiaaion  into  the  animal  materia  medica. 
He  ia  reported,  when  made  into  a  tincture,  to  act 
aa  a  diuretic,  and  to  yield  a  cryatalline  body 
poaaeeeed  of  eimilar  propertiea,  but  in  a  more 
concentrated  form.  Some  of  the  American  jour- 
nala  report  that  he  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  infusion  (from  16  to  80  gr.)  8  or  4 
timea  a  day,  in  dropey,  and  to  increaae  the  eecre- 
tion  of  urine  aa  well  aa  of  perspiration. 

BLEACH'DIO.  Sym,  Blahohimxkt,  Blav* 
CHissAaB,  Fr.s  Blbichsn,  Bliichbbbi,  Oer. 
The  proceaa  by  which  the  textile  filamenta,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  and  the  clothe  made  of 
tbem,  aa  well  aa  variona  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  are  deprived  of  their  natural  colour 
and  rendered  nearly  or  altogether  white. 

The  art  of  bleaching  is  extremely  ancient,  hav« 
log  been  practised  in  prehiatoric  timea.  The 
earlieat  prooeaaea  of  which  we  have  any  record 
conaiated  in  steeping  the  materials  in  an  alkaline 
or  ammoniacal  lye,  and  then  exposing  them  in  the 
sun,  and  repeating  the  proceaa  aa  ^ten  as  waa 
necessary.  In  the  last  century  Holland  obtained 
the  beat  name  for  bleaching,  and  it  waa  even  cue- 
tomary  to  send  goods  from  this  country  to  be 
bleached  there.  From  Holland  the  process  paased 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  tbence  into  England, 
the  first  attempt  to  vie  with  Holland  being  made 
in  Scothind  in  1749.  The  Dutch  process  may  bo 
shortly  described  as  follows:  The  linen  was 
first  ateeped  in  potaah  lye  which  had  been  abreadv 
uaed,  and  then  in  freah,  boiling-hot  lye,  in  which 
it  waa  loft  for  eight  days.    It  waa  then  waahed 
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and  steeped  for  days  in  butteimilk  until  it  was 
sufficiently  white,  after  which  it  was  again  washed 
and  spread  out  upon  the  grass  to  bleach.  This 
was  repeated  4  or  5  times,  or  until  the  goods  were 
pure,  the  whole  operation  lasting  from  May  to 
September.  Since  the  application  of  chlorine  to 
bleaching  about  the  beg^inning  of  this  century  the 
whole  art  has  been  revolutionised,  what  had 
formerly  taken  months  to  accomplish  being  now 
completed  in  a  few  days.  Chloride  of  lime,  which 
is  still  preferred  as  a  bleaching  agent  to  all  other 
preparations,  was  introduced  in  1798  by  Mr 
Charles  Tennant,  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1828  Mr 
David  Bentley,  of  Pendleton,  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  so-called  'continuous  process'  of  bleaching, 
which  is  still  in  general  use  in  all  the  chief  bleach- 
works  of  Lancashire. 

The  processes  of  bleaching  at  present  in  vogue 
vary  somewhat  with  the  material  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  will  be  described  below  in  connection 
with  these  materials. 

I.  Cotton  Bleaching.  The  pieces  of  cotton 
cloth  are  first  btampbd,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
recognised  after  having  been  bleached.  They  are 
next  8TITCHBS  together  so  as  to  form  a  ribbon, 
and  the  ribbons  are  enrosD  so  as  to  remove  the 
light  down,  consisting  of  the  ends  of  the  cotton 
fibre,  which  the  cloth  retains  on  its  surface.  This, 
if  not  removed,  would  interfere  with  the  forma- 
tion of  clean  prints  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
printing  the  cloth.  The  singeing  is  usually 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  gas  singeing  machine, 
in  which  the  goods  are  passed  rapidly  (at  the  rate 
of  6000  yards  per  hour)  over  a  series  of  Smnten 
burners  arranged  in  a  line.  As  a  rule  they  are 
singed  twice  on  each  side,  and  are  afterwards 
wetted  in  order  to  extinguish  any  burning  fila- 
ments. The  ribbons  are  now  crushed  into  ropes 
by  passing  them  through  a  smooth  aperture  with 
a  Biurface  of  glass  or  porcelain.  (In  the  continuous 
process  of  bleaching,  these  ropes  are  drawn  through 
one  after  another  of  the  different  baths  employed 
in  the  process).  The  goods  are  now  thoroughly 
washed  in  the  washinf  machine,  and  then  allowed 
to  steep  or  lie  in  a  heap  all  night,  whereby  a 
kind  of  fermentation  sets  in,  which  allows  the 
siring  materials  to  be  removed ;  if  the  pieces  are 
heavily  sized,  it  is  well  to  give  a  second  washing 
before  the : 

LDane,  which  consists  in  passing  the  pieces  in 
a  continuous  manner  through  milk  of  lime,  the 
consistency  of  which  has  been  so  arranged  that  the 
doth  takes  up  about  6%  of  lime  to  the  weight  of 
cotton. 

ScovBnra  or  botloxq  (also  Imekin^  or  hotoiking). 
The  pieces  are  then  brought  into  strong  iron 
vessels  termed '  kiers,'  in  which  they  are  carefully 
packed.  These  kiers  are  provided  with  arrange- 
ments for  effecting  a  circulation  of  the  liquor, 
which,  after  running  down  through  the  mass  of 
cloth,  is  pumped  up  and  again  poured  through  a 
sprinkler  on  to  the  top  of  the  mass.  Usually  the 
kiers  are  closed  and  are  worked  by  steam,  the 
pressure  being  8  to  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the 
low-pressure  kiers ;  while  some  work  at  86  lbs. 
pressure,  others  even  go  so  high  as  60  lbs.  If  no 
pressure  is  used  the  kiers  may  be  open,  but  care 
must  then  be  taken  that  no  cloth  is  left  out  of 
the  Uqnor  and  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  boil- 


ing with  lime,  or  it  will  become  tender,  and  in 
some  cases  even  completely  rotten.  The  propor- 
tion of  lime  employed  in  this  operation  varies  dm- 
siderably,  and  is  less  when  working  under  high 
than  under  low  pressure.  In  the  former  eaee 
some  bleachers  employ  6  hours,  some  more;  some 
go  up  to  the  required  pressure  in  the  evenings 
stop  the  steam,  and  leave  the  pressure  to  go  down 
of  itself,  taking  out  the  goods  the  next  morning  i 
while  others  boil  their  doth  for  8  or  10  hours  at 
a  moderate  pressure,  and  then  run  off  the  liq[aor« 
adding  cold  water  to  the  goods  in  the  Iders  befbore 
removmg  them.  The  pieces  are  now  sulgected 
to  a: 

WABHnra,  through  an  ordinary  machine,  in 
order  to  remove  the  lime  and  impurities  which 
may  still  be  attached  to  the  doth.  ThenfoDowa 
the: 

Soxmnro,  to  effect  which  the  cloth  is  diswn 
through  a  bath  of  muriatic  acid,  of  about  1** — V 
Tw.,  contained  in  a  long  stone  or  wooden  dstem  ; 
on  coming  out  of  this  it  passes  between  two 
rollers,  so  that  the  liquor  is  squeesed  oat  of  it  and 
falls  back  into  the  dstem.  It  is  now  subjected  to 
a  thorough : 

Wabhiko,  which  is  performed  twice  by  piiwtng 
the  cloth  in  succession  through  two  mangles  or 
washing  machines.  The  pieces  are  then  again 
brought  into  the  kiers  and  exposed  to  another  i 

BoiLiHa  or  scouring,  with  soda  ash  and  renn 
soap.  The  bath  is  made  by  boiling  6  to  6  Or. 
soda  ash  and  li  to  2  Iht.  resin  (oolophonium)  for 
6  or  6  hours  with  2  galls,  water,  the  above 
amounts  being  taken  for  every  100  Ibt,  of  doth. 
The  solution  so  obtained  is  used  in  the  kiers  with 
about  1  gall,  of  water  for  every  1  /d.  of  doth. 
This  scouring  is  continued  for  6  or  6  hours  at  85 
to  40  lbs.  pressure ;  with  low  pressure  kiers,  at  8 
to  10  lbs.  pressure,  10  or  12  hours  are' required* 
while  in  the  improved  ii^'ector  kiers  8  to  4  hours 
at  60  lbs.  pressure  are  said  to  be  sufficient.  Some 
bleachers  use  no  resin,  and  employ  caustic  soda 
instead  of  the  carbonate.  After  this  boUing  the 
liquor  is  run  ofl^  and  the  goods  are  subjected  to 
another: 

BoiLnr&,  with  about  1%  soda  ash  to  the  weight 
of  the  doth,  for  2  or  8  hours.  Then  follows  a 
thorough : 

WABHiira,  after  which  the  goods  are  ready  fat 
the  real  bleaching  process,  which  is  geoml]^ 
called  okemiehing, 

BLXAOHiKa  is  performed  by  immersing  the 
cloth  in  a  solution  of  '  chloride  of  lime^'  wUch  is 
either  bought  ready  made,  or  made  in  the  Ueadi 
works  by  treating  bleaching  powder  with  water. 
The  strength  of  the  sdution  employed  varies 
from  i^ — ^2°  Tw.;  it  is  applied  cdd,  or  may  be 
heated  to  20*^  or  26""  C.  {GS*  or  IV  F.),  when  it 
penetrates  the  cotton  better.  The  method  of 
application  of  the  bleaching  liquor  also  varies  oon* 
siderably;  in  some  cases  open  dstems  are  em* 
ployed,  in  which  the  cloth  is  immersed  and  allowed 
to  lie  for  several  hours,  and  in  other  cases  cisterns 
are  used  with  mechanical  arrangements  for  effect- 
ing a  drculation;  but  as  a  rule  mangles  are  now 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Close  to  these  are 
placed  cisterns  in  which  the  pieoee  are  laid  after 
treating  with  bleaching  liquor,  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  2  or  8  hours.    Then  follows  a  good  t 
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WmxHO  (wiiieh  11  Mmietunes  omiited),  and 
Oenthe: 

Soumro  (whitt  Man)  throogh  ralphoric  aeid 
at  2°  Tw.    This  is  followed  by  a  thorough : 

WiflHnre,  in  which  all  trace*  of  acid  mnst  be 
raaoved,  and  then  oomea  the : 

Onnro  np  of  the  piecea,  and  the : 

DBTnra  of  them,  principally  on  cylinders  heated 
bj  steam. 

If  tiie  goods  aie  intended  for  printings  they 
srast  tiien  be  passed  throogh  the : 

SHiAsnra  machine,  in  order  to  shear  off  any  of 
ibe  down  or  fllamenta  brought  ont  dnring  the 
different  operations,  or  not  quite  removed  by  the 
prsrious  smgemg  process. 

It  mast  be  obKrred  that  all  large  bleach  works 
Ivn,  along  with  the  mangles  or  machines  for 
doing  the  different  operations  of  washing,  soar- 
isg,  or  chemiGlciiig,  large  stone  dstems  in  which 
to  keep  the  doth  after  coming  oat  of  one  opera- 
tion and  before  being  exposed  to  another. 

For  a  KABKBT  BLBAOH  the  following  coarse  of 
operations  has  been  snccessfolly  employed  in 
LaseBshire  works  for  prodndng  Tery  good  whites : 
1,  Haw  boil  or  stew ;  2,  wash;  8,  soar;  4,  wash ;  6, 
lodi ash  boil;  6,  wash;  7>  ehemick;  8,  wash;  9, 
ner;  10^  wash  ;  11,  soda  ash  boil ;  12,  wash ;  18, 
dMDiek ;  14,  wash ;  15^  soar ;  16,  wash  and  dry. 
Id  marluBt  bleaching  the  goods  are  afterwards 
finiihed,  and  in  this  case  an  important  part  is 
pbyed  by  the  bloeing,  or  tinting,  in  order  to 
eoontcract  the  faint  yellow  tinge  acqoired  in 
bleadung. 

Gotton  yam  is  bleached  in  mneh  the  same 
namier  as  cotton  doth,  bat  the  process  is  some- 
what simpler,  as  yam  is  moch  more  easily  freed 
from  imparities  than  doth,  which  contains  a 
krge  amoont  of  size  added  to  the  yam  before 
vesTing.  Cotton  yam  loses  about  5% ,  and  cotton 
doth  from  90%  to  80%  of  its  weight  in  the  pro* 
can  of  bleaching. 

Weak  mineral  acids  of  the  strength  used  in 
blcadiing  do  not  ingare  the  cotton  fibre  when  in 
m  the  mid,  but  tiie^  do  whm  heated.  Weak 
alkalies  have  no  iijunous  effect  upon  it,  even  at 
the  boQ  and  onder  pressure.  Milk  of  lime  is  also 
not  injurioua,  eyen  when  boiling  and  under  great 
peosoe,  but  it  would  exert  a  destractive  action 
if  the  material,  while  being  boiled  in  it,  were  ex- 
pond  to  the  ur  by  protrudinff  from  the  yessel. 
Cbe  must  be  taken  that  the  cloth  is  freed  from 
ofsi^  trace  of  add  before  being  dried,  otherwise 
it  wiH  then  become  quite  rotten.  As  regards  the 
adds  uaed  in  the  souring  operation,  hydbochloric 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  sulphuric  when  it  can 
be  obtained  cheaply,  for  the  calcium  chloride 
fcrmed  when  it  is  need  is  much  more  soluble  and 
easily  removed  than  the  calcium  sulphate  which 
if  formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  employed. 

n.  Unea  Bleaching*  The  fibre  of  fiax  is  much 
■ore  sensitive  than  that  of  cotton,  and  a  more 
te&jos  and  complicated  process  has  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bleaching  it.  Ghreat  care  must  be  taken 
ia  tTsating  Unen  with  chlorine  liquors,  otherwise 
the  fibre  may  be  easily  damaged,  and  in  some 
cases  become  completely  rotten.  Exposure  of  the 
goods  to  the  air  l^  spreading  them  upon  grass  in 
the  fields— called '  grassing '  or '  croftmg'— forms 
an  important  part  of  £e  bleadiiog  of  linen; 


indeed,  the  old  method  consisted  mainly  in  boil, 
ing  the  goods  with  potash  lye,  rinsing  them,  and 
exposing  them  for  weeks  on  the  grass,  the  pro- 
oeoB  being  repeated  till  the  fiax  was  completely 
bleached.  The  modem  method  is  described  bdow. 
The  appaimtus  used  is  nmilar  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  cotton. 

Liusm  Yam,    For  every  100  I5«.  doth : 

1.  BoU  with  8  to  10  2ft«.  soda  ash,  or  6  to  6  ^. 
caustic  soda,  for  8  to  6  hours  in  low-pressure 
kiers. 

8.  Bxpose  to  tiie  action  of  bleaching  liquor  of 
strenffth  i^  Tw.  for  1  hour,  by  working  on  sticks 
in  ordinary  dye-becks  or  on  reds;  then  wash. 

8.  Give  acid  bath  in  sulphuric  add  of  V  Tw., 
and,  after  working  until  yams  are  thoroughly  im* 
bibed,  immerae  in  bath  for  1  hour,  then  take  out 
and  wash. 

4.  BoU  a  second  time  in  kier  with  8%  to  4% 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  8  Iht,  caustic  soda ;  wash. 

6.  Treat  again  with  bleaching  liquor  and  wash. 

6.  Pass  through  acid  at  1^  Tw.  as  mentioned 
before ;  wash  weU. 

A  half -bleach  only  is  obtained  by  this  method. 
If  a  thorough  bleaching  is  required^  the  yams  are 
exposed  2  or  8  times  to  the  same  processes  until 
they  become  perfectly  white.  As  a  rule,  after  the 
third  boiling  with  alkalies,  the  yams  are  exposed 
in  the  fields  for  a  week  and  then  submitted  to  the 
other  operations. 

jLittsa  Cloik,  But  few  improyements  haye  been 
made  in  the  bleaching  of  linen  doth,  which  takes 
nearly  as  long  to  accomplish  as  it  did  twenty 
years  ago;  and  the  superior  whiteness  of  the 
modem  linen  goods  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
thdr  durability,  as  the  fibre  b  more  or  less  injured. 
Below  is  appended  a  short  sketch  of  the  process, 
the  quantities  given  being  those  used  per  100  lb». 
cloth.  The  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
the  case  of  cotton  goods. 

1.  Boil  with 8 to  10  ^.Ihne for  18 to  14 hours; 
wash. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid  bath,  2^""  Tw.;  leave  in 
ciatem  for  6  hours ;  wash. 

8.  Boil  10  hours  with  resin  soap,  prepared  with 
8  25«.  dry  caustic  soda  and  2  lbs.  resin  previously 
boiled  together  with  the  amount  of  water  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  them.  After  running  off  the 
liquor,  there  follows  another  boiling  with  1  U. 
caustic  soda  for  7  hours ;  wash. 

4.  Expose  in  the  fields  for  about  a  week. 

6.  Bleaching  powder  liquor,  I**  Tw.,  6  hours ; 
wash. 

6.  Add  bath,  T  Tw.,  2  hours;  wash. 

7.  Boil  for  6  hours  with  ^  to  I  lb,  caustic  soda ; 
wash. 

8.  Expose  in  the  fields  for  4  to  6  days. 

9.  Bleaching  liquor,  i®  Tw.,  6  days ;  wash. 

10.  Rub  with  soft  soap. 

11.  Expose  in  the  fields. 

This  is  followed,  if  necessary,  by  another  bleach* 
ing  bath,  a  soaring,  and  a  final  wash.  For  linen 
bleaching  the  hypochlorites  of  magnesium  or 
sodium  (made  by  adding  the  reouisite  amounts  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  of  soda  ash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  bleaching  powder)  are  preferable  to  the 
lime  salt,  as  they  are  not  so  severe  in  their 
action. 

III.  Silk  Bl^adiing.     Silk  contains  a  large 
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amount  of  gum,  and  by  getting  rid  of  more  or 
less  of  this  gum  different  varietuM  of  silk  are  pro- 
duced. 

BoiUd'Off,  Silk.  1.  The  silk  is  boiled  several 
times  in  soap  Bolution  heated  to  90°  or  95°  C.  (194° 
or  203°  F.) .  It  loses  its  gum  and  acquires  soft- 
ness and  lustre,  but  at  the  same  time  loses  also 
28%  to  80%  of  its  weight. 

2.  The  bleaching  is  effected  by  exposing  the 
goods  in  the  wet  state  to  the  vapours  of  burning 
sulphur  in  closed  chambers  for  about  6  hours,  the 
operation  being  repeated  several  times  until  a 
good  white  is  obtained.  A  solution  of  aqua  regia 
is  sometimes  used  as  the  bleaching  agent. 

Souple  Silk.  This  is  not  completely  deprived 
of  its  gum,  and  only  loses  5%  to  8%  of  its  weight. 

1.  *  Softening:'  Work  1  to  2  hours  in  10% 
soap  solution  at  30°— 35°  C.  (86°— 95°  F.). 

2.  <  Bleaching:'  Work  for  10  to  15  minutes  in 
stone  vessels  containing  solution  of  aqua  regia, 
40°  Tw..  at  25°— 30°  C.    Wash  welL 

(Aqua  regia  is  prepared  by  mixing  6  parts 
hyorochloric  acid,  82  Tw.,  with  1  part  nitric 
add,  62°  Tw.). 

3.  '  Stoving : '  with  sulphuaous  acid  in  a  closed 
chamber. 

4.  'Soupling:'  Work  1^  hours  in  water  con- 
taining 3  to  4  gr.  cream  of  tartar  per  litre.  Silk 
so  treated  is  very  well  adapted  for  dyeing. 

Scru  Silk  is  the  fibre  deprived  of  its  gum  to 
the  extent  of  about  2%  to  5%  by  washing  or 
light  soaping,  and  then  sulphuring. 

Tutsah  Silk  is  bleached  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, after  being  first  well  cleansed  with  a  soap 
solution. 

In  the  case  of  silk  a  final  blueing  or  tinting  is 
necessary.  This  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
methyl  violet  of  a  very  blue  shade. 

IV.  Wool  Bleaching.  Wool  contains  a  large 
amount  of  a  natural  varnish  called  the  yolk  or 
suint,  and  this  has  to  be  removed  and  all  im- 
purities eliminated  if  the  wool  is  to  be  dyed  in 
the  unspun  state,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  loose 
wool  is  first  steeped  in  water  in  successive  tanks, 
and  is  thus  deprived  of  most  of  the  yolk.  It  is 
then  tenured  by  means  of  alkalies,  principally 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  soft  potash  soap.  The 
temperature  is  never  allowed  to  go  very  high, 
especially  for  good  qualities  of  wool.  For  these 
soda  crystals,  or  at  all  events  a  carbonate  of 
soda  peidTectly  free  from  caustic  soda  are  employed, 
at  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  (104°  F).  Ammonia 
and  also  carbonate  of  ammonia  have  been 
nsed,  but  their  price  is  high.  If  soap  is  used,  a 
3%  to  5%  solution  g^ves  good  results,  while  a 
soda  solution  is  generally  employed  at  1° — ^2° 
Tw.  Lately  volatile  solvents  such  as  benzene, 
petroleum  spirit,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  have 
been  recommended  for  extracting  grease  from 
raw  wool,  and  have  been  found  very  useful  in 
some  cases.  Their  employment  is,  however, 
attended  by  great  danger  of  fire. 

In  scouring  yam  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  contains  about  10%  to  15%  of  oil,  which  was 
added  previous  to  spinning.  The  operation  is 
often  performed  by  means  of  scouring  machines, 
the  hanks  being  linked  together  in  the  form  of  a 
chun.  Woollen  cloth  is  abo  scoured  on  machines 
In  a  continuous  way. 


The  wool  is  now  tDatiked  in  a  solaiioii  oOtt- 
taining  2  tbt,  of  potash  soap  (made  on  the  pre- 
mises from  potash  and  ootton-seed  oil),  and  \  lb, 
refined  carbDuate  of  potash  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  the  average  consumption  being  19  lb». 
potash  soap  and  2^  Ibt.  carbonate  of  potash  per 
240  lbs.  of  wool.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
temperature  should  be  kept  low — ^no  higher  than 
the  hand  can  bear,  and  that  no  soda  salt  ahoold 
be  used.  The  washing  is  advantageously  per- 
formed in  a  washing  machine. 

The  hUachimg  is  effected  by  means  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  principally  by  exposing  the  wet 
goods  to  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  in  doaed 
chambers ;  of  late  years  also  by  the  employment 
of  bisulphites,  principally  bisulphite  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  eitiier  in  the  same  or  in  two 
separate  baths.  Were  it  not  for  its  high  price,  hy- 
drogen peroxide  would  be  the  best  bleaching  agent. 

The  following  series  of  operations  is  often 
employed : 

For  40  pieces  of  20  to  80  yards  each : 

1.  Singeing. 

2.  Pass  three  times  through  bath  oontaining 

II  to  12  lb9.  soda  crystals,  and  5  to  6  ^.  soda  in 
6  to  7  galls,  of  water,  heated  to  about  40°  C. 
(104°  F.).  After  each  passage  through  the 
baths  add  4  to  8  o«.  soap. 

3.  Rinse  in  two  clean  waters  of  the  same  tem- 
perature. 

4.  Bun  again  three  tames  through  a  baih 
similar  to  the  first,  but  without  soap,  and  add 
after  the  first  passage  4  oi.  more  soda. 

5.  Sulphur  for  12  hours  in  the  chambefr  by 
burning  11  to  12  2&«.  sulphur. 

6.  Bun  again  three  times  through  bath  oon- 
taining IS  to  14  Ibt.  soda  in  6  to  7  gaUs.  water 
at  a  temperature  of  about  50°  C.  (122°  F.),  adding 
^  lb.  more  soda  after  every  passage. 

7.  Second  sulphuring  as  before. 

8.  Bepeat  Ko.  6. 

9.  Wash  in  two  waters  at  30^  (86°  F.). 

10.  Third  sulphuring  for  12  hours. 

11.  Wash  twice  in  lukewarm  and  onoe  in  cold 
water. 

12.  Finally  bloe  with  indigo  carmine. 

These  operations  are  generally  sufficient  for 
ordinary  woollens;  if  they  contain  much  colour- 
ing nubtter,  or  if  they  are  destined  for  fine  colours, 
the  process  is  as  follows : 

1.  Singeing  and  washing  in  water. 

2.  FlMs  through  alkaline  soap  oontaining  II  to 

III  lbs,  soda  crystals  and  4  to  5  Ibt.  woi^  in  6  to 
7  galls,  water  at  a  temperature  of  60^ — ^70**  C. 
(140°  to  158°  F.). 

8.  Rinse  in  warm  water. 
4.  Give  two  passages  Uirough  a  bath  like  No.  S, 
but  without  soap,  at  the  same  temperature. 
6.  Wash  onoe  in  warm  water. 

6.  Sulphur  for  10  hours  with  11  to  12  lit. 
sulphur  per  25  pieces. 

7.  Wash  onoe. 

8.  Pass  twice  through  a  bath  of  7  to  7i  Of . 
soda  in  6  to  7  galls,  water  at  eO°— 70°  C. 

9.  Run  twice  through  a  bf^h  of  6  lb*,  soda  in 
6  to  7  galls,  water  at  60°— 70°  C. 

10.  Wash  once  in  warm  water. 

11.  Sulphur  again  with  8  lbs.  sulphur  per  26 
pieces  of  goods. 
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12.  WMlioiMse,miid: 

IS.  Bine  with  indigo  csrmine  or  extnct. 

Bawwool  loMt  from  35%  to 46%  of  ito  weight 
bj  •conring,  ud  1%  to  8%  more  in  the  sub- 
nquent  opermtioDS  of  the  bleecher,  the  lots  being 
is  dzreet  pn^ortion  to  the  finenem  of  the  staple. 

Hie  above  are  tiie  f  onr  principal  applications  of 
tiw  ert  of  bleaching;  biit»  in  technicai  laagnage^ 
the  words  Ueaehing,  bleacher,  bleaehery.  bkach- 
voiki^  Ac,  whoi  employed  alone*  are  nnderstood 
to  have  reference  only  to  cotton  and  linen.  This 
hss  arisen  from  the  enormous  extent  of  these 
BMuui&ctaes,  and  because  the  process  of  hleach- 
iig  those  sabstuices  forms  a  business  entirely 
distinet  from  that  of  weaving,  dyeing,  or  printing 
tbem.  The  following,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fiist,  an  of  eomparatirely  minor  importance  and 
interest: 

y.  Materials  te  P^cr.  Ohi  nm  for  the 
mno&etore  of  paper  and  paper-pulp  are  now 
almost  universally  bleached  by  chlorine  or 
diloride  of  lime,  the  former  being  generally  used 
in  Fiance  and  the  latter  in  England.  The 
pnoem  osnaJly  consistB  in  (1)  boiling  in  an 
slkiline  lye  to  remove  grease  and  dirt,  (2)  wash- 
vtg,  (3)  pressing,  (4)  devilling  or  tearing  up  the 
pnmed  cake  into  lUie  shreds  or  pulp,  (6)  cfae- 
mieking,  with  agitation,  for  about  an  hour,  in  a 
dstf  solatioix  of  chloride  of  lime,  followed  by  (6) 
wishing,  (7)  souring  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
teid  tt  l"*  or  8°  Tw.,  or  treatment  with  s  solution 
of  tome  antichlor,  or  both,  and  (8)  a  final  washing 
and  pressing.  For  the  common  kinds  of  phper, 
the  operatione  included  in  Ko.  7  are  omitted ;  but 
uUeis  the  whole  of  the  lime-salt  is  removed  from 
the  pulp,  the  paper  made  of  it  is  liable  to  turn 
Itown  and  to  become  rotten  by  tge.  In  some  cases 
ligt  are  bleached  before  being  divided  and  pulped. 
Ootton-waste  is  bleached  in  a  similar  wsy  to  rsgs. 

In  France  the  chlorine,  in  a  gaseous  form,  is 
pssMd  from  the  generators  into  the  bleach- 
ciatenis  containing  the  pulp,  which  in  this  case 
most  be  fitted  with  close  covers. 

VL  Printed  Paper,  €,g.  Books,  Engravings, 
Haps,  &c.  These,  when  stained  or  discoloured, 
nay  be  whitened  by  (1)  wetting  them  with  pure 
elean  water,  (2)  plunging  them  into  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  chlorinated  lime,  (3)  passing  them  through 
witer  soured  with  hydrochloric  or  oxalic  acid,  and 
then  (4)  through  pure  water  until  every  trace  of 
add  is  removed.  This  process  may  be  still 
improved  upon  by  further  dipping  them  into  a 
wttk  solution  of  some  antichlor,  and  again  wash- 
ing before  finally  drving  them.  It  is  only  rare 
and  valuable  original  works  or  specimens  of  art 
that  are  worth  this  treatment,  which,  owing  to 
the  very  nature  of  paper,  requires  considerable 
address  to  manage.  In  many  cases  a  suiBcient 
degree  of  renovation  may  be  effected  by  simply 
exposing  the  articles,  previously  slightly  moist- 
ened, to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  and  sub- 
lequently  passing  them  through  a  vessel  of  pure 
water.  Hydrogen  peroxide  is  now  also  employed 
in  restoring  the  colours  to  faded  pictures. 

VII.  Straw,  Btiaw-plait,  and  articles  made  of 
them  are,  on  the  large  scale,  usually  bleached  by 
(1)  a  hot  steep  or  boil  in  a  weak  solution  of 
eanstic  soda,  or  a  stronger  one  of  soda-ash,  fol- 
lowed (2)  by  washing,  and  (8)  by  exposure  to  the 


fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  To  effect  the  last, 
the  goods  are  suspended  in  a  close  chamber, 
connected  with  a  small  stove,  in  which  brimstone 
is  kept  burning.  On  the  small  scale,  a  large 
chest  or  box  is  commonly  employed.  A  piece  of 
brick,  or  an  old  box-iron  heater,  heated  to  dull 
redness,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron  crock 
or  earthen  pan,  a  few  fragmeAts  of  roU  sulphur 
thrown  on,  the  lid  instantly  dosed,  and  the 
whole  left  for  some  hours.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  inhaling  the  fumes,  which  are  very 
deleterious  as  weU  as  disagreeable  and  annoying. 
Straw  goods  are  now  also  frequently  bleached  by 
the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or 
of  water  strongly  soured  with  oxalic  add  or  even 
oil  of  vitriol,  followed  by  very  careful  rinsing  in 
clean  water;  but  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
natural  varnish,  dirt,  grease,  Ac,  must  first  be 
removed  by  alkalies  or  soap,  to  enable  the  chlorine 
or  add  to  act  on  the  fibres. 

VIII.  Wax.  Wax  is  bleached  by  melting  it  at 
a  low  temperature  in  a  cauldron,  from  whence  it 
ia  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  into 
a  capadous  vessel  flUed  with  cold  water. 

This  vessel  is  fitted  with  a  large  wooden  cylin- 
der which  turns  upon  its  axis,  and  the  melted 
wax  falls  upon  this  cylinder.  The  surface  of  the 
cylinder  being  always  wet,  the  wax  does  not 
adhere  to  it,  but  becomes  solid,  assuming  the 
form  of  ribbons  as  it  does  so,  and  in  this  shape 
becoming  distributed  through  water  in  the  tub. 
The  wax  is  then  romoved  and  placed  upon  large 
frames  strotched  upon  linen  cloth,  which  are 
supported  about  18  mches  above  the  ground,  and 
erected  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  air,  dew,  and 
sun.  If  the  weather  be  favourable  the  wax  will 
become  white  in  a  few  days.  It  is  again  remelted, 
formed  into  ribbons,  and  exposed  as  before. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  wax  is 
completely  bleached,  after  which  it  is  melted  and 
run  into  moulds.  The  loss  of  weight  caused  by 
bleaching  b  from  2%  to  10% .  The  process  may 
be  much  accelerated  by  previously  melting  the 
yellow  wax  with  l-8th  to  l-5th  of  its  weight 
of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The  bleaching  is 
then  flniihed  in  from  5  to  6  days,  by  which  time 
the  smell  of  turpentine  has  entiroly  disappeared. 

A  short  account  will  now  be  given  of  a  few  of 
the  moro  important  bleaching  processes  which 
have  been  recently  introduced,  but  have  not  yet 
become  generally  employed. 

Tks  MaiMer'Tkompton  Proe^u,  The  pieces 
aro  stitched  together  and  formed  into  a  rope,  and 
this  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
which  has  been  previously  used  in  the  '  steamer 
kier'  (see  h§low).  It  is  then  washed,  and  folded 
into  Iwge  cages  of  galvanised  iron  lattice-work, 
and  these  aro  run  on  nuls  into  a  large  horizontal 
boiler  termed  the  '  steamer  kier,'  which  ia  capable 
of  holding  two  of  the  cages  at  a  time.  In  this, 
by  means  of  a  pump  and  a  sprinkling  arrange- 
ment, the  cloth  IS  kept  continually  wetted  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  aoda  of  atrength  2°— 4°  Tw. ; 
steam  is  employed  in  the  kier  at  a  pressure  of 

4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  operation  lasts 

5  hours.  The  liquor  is  then  run  off  into  a  cistern 
below,  and  the  kier  is  filled  with  hot  water, 
which  ia  kept  in  ciroulation  by  means  of  a  pump, 
and  thus  washes  the  material.    The  water  is 
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then  run  off,  the  cages  are  removed,  and  the  cloth 
rinsed  with  cold  water,  the  scouring  being  now 
complete.  The  cages  are  now  brought  to  the 
bleaching  apparatus,  in  which  the  ropes  are  run, 
in  the  continuous  way,  through  a  series  of  troughs 
arranged  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Kinsing  with  hot  water. 

2.  First  chemick  bath. 

3.  Passage  through  carbonic  acid  chamber. 

4.  Washing. 

5.  Scalding  with  soda  ash. 

6.  Washing. 

7.  Second  chemick. 

8.  Carbonic  add  passage. 

9.  Wash. 

10.  Sour  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

11.  Wash  well  and  finish. 

The  doth  passes  through  the  machine  at  the 
rate  of  60  yards  per  minute.  The  novelty  of  this 
process  is  the  use  of  carbonic  add,  which  decom- 
poses the  caldum  hypochlorite  forming  hypo- 
chlorous  add,  the  latter  substance  effecting  the 
bleaching.  C^bonate  of  lime  is,  however,  pre- 
cipitated on  the  fibre,  and  must  be  removed  by  a 
bath  of  hydrochloric  add.  A  very  quick  bleach 
is  effectea  by  this  method,  as  cloth  only  takes 
about  10  to  12  hours  to  so  through  the  different 
operations,  and  a  saving  u  effected  in  the  amount 
of  water  used, — an  important  consideration  with 
bleachers  who  do  not  enjoy  an  unlimited  supplv 
of  water.  The  cloth  Ib  also  not  punished  so  much 
as  in  l^e  old  process,  but,  although  a  good  bleach 
for  ordinary  printing  may  be  obtained  by  this 
method,  the  result  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  for 
a  madder  bleach,  although  the  process  might 
doubtless  be  modified  so  as  to  overcome  this 
difliculty. 

lAmg^9  Proo€99»  The  peculiarity  in  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  Only  a 
small  quantity  of  this  is  required,  as  it  is  con- 
tinually regenerated  in  the  process,  and  hence  its 
high  price  is  no  obstade  to  its  employment.  It 
reacts  with  the  '  chloride  of  lime,'  forming  cal- 
cium acetate  and  hypochlorous  add.  This  latter 
substance  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  bleach  the  fibre, 
and  becomes  reduced  to  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
at  once  reacts  with  the  caldum  acetate  previously 
formed,  yidding  caldum  chloride  and  regene- 
rating acetic  add.  Thus  there  is  never  any  free 
hydrochloric  add  in  the  solution,  and  the  cloth  is 
therefore  less  likely  to  be  injured  than  in  the 
ordinary  process,  for  acetic  add,  unlike  hydro- 
chloric, does  not  damage  the  fibre  even  at  a  com- 
parativdy  high  temperature.  There  are,  more- 
over, no  insoluble  calcium  salts  formed  in  this 
process,  and  hence  the  operation  of  souring  is  un- 
necessary. The  acetic  add  may  be  added  to  the 
bleaching  liquor,  or  employed  as  a  bath  after  the 
latter,  or  it  may  be  added  to  some  water  which  is 
made  to  circulate  over  the  bleaching  material,  and 
in  which  the  goods  to  be  bleached  are  immersed. 
The  process  is  suitable  for  the  bleaching  of  vege- 
table fibrous  materials,  either  in  the  loose  (raw) 
state,  or  as  yam  or  cloth,  and  also  for  the  bleach- 
ing of  some  coloured  goods,  such  as  alizarin-red 
ai£  other  coloured  materials. 

SermWs  Froce99,  Many  different  methods 
have  been  proposed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
bleaching  liquor  by  the  dectrolysis  of  solutions 


of  chlorides,  such  as  magnesium  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride. Of  these  the  most  successful  is  that  intro- 
duced by  M.  Hermite,  in  which  a  dUute  solution 
of  magnesium  chloride  is  electrolysed,  conveyed 
to  the  bleaching  tank  and  allowed  to  act  on  the 
doth,  and  then  again  brought  back  to  the  first 
tank,  where  it  is  again  eledrolvsed  and  its  bleach- 
ing properties  renewed.  The  merits  of  this 
process  have  been  mudi  disputed,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  if  it  will  attain  commercial  success.  It 
was  shown  in  operation  at  the  recent  Bzhibitioii 
at  Antwerp. 

Bleaching  hy  Oxygen  dir&ei^f.  Thu  has  pro- 
bably a  great  future  before  it.  The  manufacture 
of  oxygen  on  the  large  scale  (see  Oxtoxh)  haa 
only  quite  recentiy  become  a  commercial  success, 
but  Dr  Thome,  chemist  and  manager  to  Brin's 
Oxygen  Company,  London,  has  already  made 
some  most  interesting  experiments,  on  a  technical 
scale,  upon  direct  bleaching  by  oxygen  (see 
<  Chem.  Ind.  Joum.,'  Feb.,  1889). 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  bleaching 
process  there  is  little  to  be  said,  for  it  is  still  bvt 
very  imperfectly  understood.  The  current  opinioai 
is  that  it  is  the  nascent  oxygen  which  is  liberated 
that  effects  the  bleaching,  but  there  are  some  who 
assert  that  the  chlorine  in  the  bleaching  agent 
also  plays  an  important  part,  and  this  is  to  some 
extent  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  bleaching  with 
hydrogen  peroxide  takes  very  much  longer  than 
bleacUng  with  hypochlorites.  One  authoritj 
even  states  that  he  has  detected  chlorine  in  a 
piece  of  bleached  cloth.  Sulphurous  add  acts  in 
a  different  way  to  all  other  teaching  agents,  for 
it  bleaches  by  reduction  and  not  by  oxidation,  and 
the  bleach  produced  by  it  is  hot  absolutely  per- 
manent. 

Sleaohing  JgetUe.  Of  these  many  have  been 
tried,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  produced  at  a 
suffidently  low  price  to  enable  them  to  compete 
with  '  chloride  of  lime,'  which  is  at  present  uni- 
versally used  as  a  bleaching  agent.  For  special 
purposes  hydrogen  peroxide,  sulphurous  add,  and 
the  hypochlorites  of  sodium  and  magnedum  are 
occadonally  used.  Bdow  is  given  a  list  of  some 
bleaching  agents,  with  the  cost  of  that  quanti^ 
of  each  which  is  capable  of  yidding  16  tons  of 
available  oxygen. 

Bleaching  powder   .  £1000 

Potasdum  chlorate .  1500 

Potassium  permanganate.         2550 
Potasdum  bichromate  5485 

Barium  peroxide  24,167 

Hydrogen  peroxide  .  74^800 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  .  181,600 
Bleachiiig  Powder.  Thb  is  the  so-called  '  chlo- 
ride of  lime,'  in  reality  a  compound  of  caldum 
chloride  and  hypochlorite,  but  containinff  also  water 
and  free  lime.  It  is  manufactured  by  passing 
chlorine  over  slaked  lime  spread  into  thin  layers 
upon  shelves  in  stone  chambers  of  peculiar  con- 
straction.  It  la  important  that  the  lime  should 
be  pure^  and  contain  the  proper  amount  of  water ; 
usually  about  5  galls,  of  water  are  added  to  every 
cwt.  of  quicklime.  The  chlorine  is  made  from 
hydrochloric  add  and  manganese  dioxide  (see 
Chloxivb).  The  chlorination  must  be  conducted 
slowly,  and  the  temperature  kept  pretty  low ;  the 
time  necessary  is  generally  86  to  48  hours  for 
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U  ewte.  of  liins,  or,  ttudn  very  (hTOimbl*  oon- 
SOaaa,  M  to  ao  boon.  The  prodnet  coDtuiu 
fr(Mi90%  fa>39%af  OMtfailfdiloriiwiODkMp- 
ii^,  *am«  of  thii  beconm  no  longer  OBailabU,  %aA 
nne  carbonie  add  i*  sbMrbed  t^  Uw  free  lime  in 
th«  powder.  (Sat*.  By  the  term  ovrnJoUa 
eU«fiH  ii  lattttX  th«t  portiMi  of  it*  chliniae 
which  ii  libcrmtod  from  bleaching  powder  on  the 
tdiltion  at  an  add,  and  which  i«  tlierefore  oeoif' 
•U*  tor  bteadiing.)  The  bleaching  liqnor 
by  treBttng  tb*  powder  with  water  aod  nphoniag 
ctt  the  icdatioii,  which  mnit  be  perfectiy  dear. 

We  mnet  not  eonelode  thii  aitiele  withoot 
•dnowladging  oar  indabtedneea  to  Mr  Saiuone, 
fran  wboa*  accUent  wovfct  on  Calico  Printing 
ud  en  Djaing  nmeh  of  the  infonnadon  oontained 
is  tb«  article  UN  been  derired. 

nXiX'-SR  [b)£ie-r].  aft.  Lirmn'DO, 
L.;  CBAMOk  Lirnntiii,  Ft.  An  exodation 
of  a  piuifurm  mattv  from  the  mai^[ini  of  the 
eyefide,  which  are  red,  tnmid,  and  painfnl,  and 
beqnantly  dnring  the  night  gloed  together  by 

it  oollyria,  aa  thoie 
i~(6  or  8  gr.  to  1 01.  of 
b  toimad  of  1  part  of  the 
mercury  (Ph.  B.).  dUnted 
wilh  7  parta  of  iweet  washed  lard  or  Tatriine,  may 
be  idTantageowIy  applied  nightly  by  means  of  a 
(amd-hair  pandl,  the  imalleet  qoantity  poetible 
only  bong  Bwd.  Sxeesi  in  eabng  and  drinking 
■bmild  be  aToided,  and  aome  apar 


KLAX  (Uike).  j^a.  ButJ,  ButJ  (bU). 
IV  C^frftnu  aUar'amt,  Linn.,  a  nnall  riTer- 
Sih,  t^  acalea  of  which  an  lued  in  making  arti- 
ficial iwarii  (which  *m). 

IUEB>>  4n>>  BuUiX.  A  vMicle  or  bliiter. 
A  generic  tenn,  generally  nied  to  signify  a  ool- 
leetion  of  fluid  beneath  the  true  epidermis.  This 
laid  Hay  be  clear  aod  tnasparent,  milky,  or 
liiiged  wUh  blood,  bnt  not  pna.  BdIIb  arise  from 
BoiiMnMu  cansee,  aod  their  treatment  rarie*  ao- 
eofdingly.     See  Bubvi  ako  Sdaum. 

IUn>IMS,  or  KnOBKHAfil.  The  flow  of 
blood  from  a  woond  is  of  three  kinds — arterial, 
TCDOos,  and  capillary.  Capillary  bleeding  ii  an 
eo^Bg  of  blood  from  an  abraded  or  inflamed 
Hrfaoe;  its  importance  will,  tberefore,  depend 
nry  largely  npon  the  eit«it  of  the  injury. 
Venms  Uaeding  is  contdnooos  and  steady,  and 
the  loss  of  blood  maybe  gnat,  as  from  an  iqjnred 
nrieosa  rdn.  Arterial  bleeding  it  the  most 
dangeron*  t  the  blood  is  a  bright  red,  and  siniTts 
bins  the  wonnded  Tcaaal  with  condderable  force. 
If  the  artery  he  a  large  one,  the  Bow  Is  in  jeriu 
ooRe^onding  with  the  action  of  the  heart. 

lytitaumt  of  ilfiiag.  In  eases  of  accident  no 
DOtiee  should  be  taken  of  the  kind  of  bleeding : 
the  important  thing  is  to  stop  it,  and  to  stop  it 
IS  qnii^y  as  poasiue.  Hie  poeitioD  of  tlie  patient 
ii  important,  for  blood  will  not  mn  npbiU,  and 
tberafore  mnch  may  be  done  by  limplj  raising 
the  iqjnred  part ;  in  this  wn  aa  obstacle  is  at 
me«  preeentad  to  the  flow.  In  casee  of  capillar; 
bleadmg,  the  appUoation  of  eold  in  the  shape  of 
ie*  or  cold  water  is  often  very  effactnal  {  bat  it 
may  be  neaea«ry  to  apply  more  actiTe  astringent*, 
EBdi  as  perchloride  of  iron,  atmn,  or  tannin.    The 


simplest  plan  is,  when  the  surface  is  considerable,  to 
place  a  pad  of  wet  lint  over  it  and  to  strap  it  tightly 
mto  its  place  by  means  of  a  bandage.  The  fvee- 
snre  is  in  this  way  distributed,  and  the  bleeding 
very  effectoally  checked.  It  may  be  neceesaty 
to  change  the  lint  once  or  twice  as  It  beoomea 
■oaked  with  blood,  and  if  the  bleeding  still  con- 
tinoea,  astringents  should  be  nsed  in  addition. 

Bleeding  fnim  woondi  is  often  apparently  rery 
alarming,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  even 
when  BO  artery  of  considerable  aise  baa  been 
serered,  it  is  possible  to  control  the  flow  of  blood, 
if  not  to  stop  it  entirely,  by  simply  placing  the 
linger  npon  the  point  from  which  it  flows.  Very 
stigbt  pnesnre  is  required ;  and  in  this  way  lose 
of  bkmd  can  be  prerented  nntil  assistance  can  be 

Erocnred,  lacerated  wounds  do  not,  as  a  mle, 
leed  so  freely  as  incised  woonds,  bacaase  the 
inner  elastic  coat  of  the  arteries  when  lorn  coris 
np  and  presents  a  unmber  of  ragged  points, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  bleeding  is,  however,  liable  to  com- 
mence afresh  if  the  part  be  mored. 
Wonnds  of  the  head  are  of  frequent  occnr- 

bow  caused  hare  gene- 
rally the  character  of 
an  incised  wonnd.  The 
bleeding  tboold  be  stop- 
ped by  compression  with 
tbs  flnga.and  a  pad  ap< 
plied  over  the  part  aod 
seenred  in  ite  pbce  with 

ge.    A  padmay 

e  of  a  roll  cH 
lint,  cotton,  tow,  Ac., 
or,  better  atill,  of  a  aoA. 
or  other  hard  snbetanee 
wrapped  in  a  handker- 
chief or  other  soft  m«- 
teriaL  Ihe  Agnre  shows 
the  mode  of  keeping  nich  a  pad  in  position. 

Woimit  tf  Us  Arnt,  The  lai^  artery  which 
■nppUea  the  arm  may  be  felt  on  the  inner  side  of 


Mi  BLEI 

tho  limb  in  the  umpil.  It  rniu  dcwn  the  inner 
£io  of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  whero  it  ditride« 

into  two  bnuichei  which  tie  placed  on  the  inner 
and  enter  side  of  the  foreum  reipectivelj.  The 
brachial  srtery  may  be  compressed,  lu  in  the 
fl^ore,  by  the  flnfters  agsinit  the  bone,  and  then 
a  pad  made  of  a  Ur^  atone  or  crioket-ball  rolled 
in  a  handkerchief  may  be  lecured  in  position  by 
meana  of  a  bandage,  so  aa  to  continne  the  com- 
preuion ;  a  piece  of  good  india-mbbcr  tabiag  may 
be  tied  roniul  the  limb  and  twisted  by  means  of  a 
short  stick  until  the  artery  is  sofficieaUy  com- 
prewed.    The  next  cnt  ehows  hovr  bleeding  from 


the  forearm  may  be  controlled  by  compresaion  of 
the  artery  at  tho  bend  of  the  elbow.  ThiBisauieful 
method  iu  the  case  of  deep  wonnds  of  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  In  ench  a  case,  wash  the  wonnd  welt 
with  cold  water,  make  the  patient  lie  down,  and 
raise  the  whole  limb;  bandage  a  pad  over  the 
wound  and  then  bending  the  forearm,  as  in  the 
Sgnre,  apply  a  bandage  to  keep  it  in  petition. 

Wonnds  of  the  lower  limbs  are  to  be  treated  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  femoral  artery  may 
eduily  bo  compressed  in  the  thigh  by  the  wnik 
the  two  thnmbs,  as  in  the  Bgure^  and  any  serious 


bleeding  from  its  branchea  below  this  pinat  CMi- 


the  artery  at  the  back  of  the  knee-joint,  bat  ■■ 


iigital  compresdon  cannot  be  too  mndi  inriatod 


Taricoie  Tdni  ti»netlmea  break  and  give  rite  to 
serioos  hamorrha^-  In  these  caeea  phuw  the 
patient  on  his  back,  ruse  the  limb,  and  place  the 
thumb  or  finger  on  the  vessel  belote  Uie  point 
from  which  it  is  bleeding,  aa  it  must  be  remem- 
bered tbat  Id  the  vrans  the  blood  is  on  its  way  to 
the  heart.  It  is  well  to  place  a  pad  both  above 
and  below  the  point  of  rapture  in  the  caae  ot 
varicose  veins,  as  the  veasels  are  generally  so 
enlarged  that  the  valves  which  ahoold  prevent  tbe 
backward  Sow  of  the  Uood  are  useless. 

Bleeding  from  tbe  no«e  is  beat  treated  by  the 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  face,  nose,  and 
(hrehead.  It  may  be  oecessary  in  some  eases  bo 
apply  cold  water  to  the  interior  of  the  wee  by 
means  of  a  simple  naaal  douche  (see  Dofokb)-  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  make  Hie  patient  stand  against  • 
wallwiththehandsraisedhighabDvethehead.  In 
very  aerions  cases  it  ia  neceaaary  to  plug  the  noee, 
but  this  shonld  only  be  done  by  a  anrgeoa, 

BleetUng  from  the  lungs  should  be  treated  by 
placing  tho  patient  in  bed  or  on  a  coach,  with  the 
head  and  shonlders  raised.  Cold  water  to  drink 
andpleces  of  ice  to  sack  ace  often  very  efteetive. 

Wounda  of  the  abdomen  are  difficult  to  handle, 
and  all  that  should  bo  attempted  by  nnskilled 
peraons  is  to  bathe  the  wonnd  with  water,  prefer- 
ably warm,  bring  the  edges  together,  and  keep 
them  in  their  pla«e  by  a  strap  of  plaster;  a  piece 
of  lint  over  this  and  then  a  large  piece  of  wadding, 
kept  in  its  place  by  a  broad  roller  bandage,  la  ^1 
that  should  be  done  until  skilled  asdttsnoe  can  be 
procared. 

Otntral  Itutruatio**.  In  all  eaaea  of  blee^Ung, 
except  from  the  lungs,  let  the  patiemt  lie  down 
Bat,  stop  the  bleeding  by  the  nte  of  the  finger*, 
and  then  apply  pads  and  bandages  aa  above  da- 
scribed,  remembering  that  assistance  cannot  betoo 
promptly  given.  'Die  aimpleat  dre«ing  for  a 
wonnd  is  flnt  to  wash  it  thoroughly  with  oold 
water,  preferably  containing  *  few  drape  of  car- 
bolic acid,  then  draw  the  e^ea  togetltar  and  ke^^ 
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ftkem  in  titeir  pUee  by  means  ol  pieeee  oi  plMter, 
which  thonld  be  sitadied  to  the  ninoiiiidbig  skin 
and  not  to  the  wound  itself;  then  lay  a  piece  of 
liol^  wmng  oat  in  carbolised  water  or  in  a 
Mhition  of  borade  acid,  vpon  the  wonnd;  uMNre 
lint  over  this,  and  a  banda|fe  to  keep  the  whole  in 
plaoe.    See  WousDS. 

BlMdimg  from  tke  Siowtaak.  HmmatemMii. 
Keep  the  patient  on  his  back  and  in  a  state  of 
perfset  rert,  aToiding  also  all  mental  excitement, 
Ko  pnigatiTea  or  emetics,  solid  food  or  stimnlante, 
shoold  on  any  acooont  be  given ;  floid  food  should 
only  be  giTen  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
loeddrinksand  the  sacking  of  ice  are  serviceable, 
as  is  the  iqppUcation  of  ice  to  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men.  Astnngente  soch  as  perchloride  of  iron, 
sttlphnrie  acid,  and  tannic  a<nd  may  be  given,  bnt, 
except  in  those  oases  where  skilled  help  cannot  be 
prociired,  shoold  mily  be  resorted  to  nnder  the 
gaidsnce  of  a  physician  or  surgeon.    See  ]>T8nr- 

ZBT,  HiBlCOBBHAeS,  PlLBB,  WOVSDS. 

BUEHBS  (blend).  Native  snlphide  of  line. 
SeeZmo. 

BUSHT  (blite).  See  Mxu>xw,  and  Plants 
(Diseases  of). 

BIiIMBOrG,THS(^9Sfritoaii2iMiM,Linn.).The 
fruit  of  a  tree-sorrel  cultivated  in  India  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  yields  an  acid  fruit,  often 
pickled. 

VUSHTMiaSB  (blind'-)-    ^9^-  Abuf'sia  Cm'- 

CRAB,    Ac.,    L.;    ATBUeLBMBUT,     CiCIT^,     Fr. ; 

BujijiuuT,  Ger.  Depri?ation  or  want  of  sight. 
Blindness  may  be  congenital,  or  bom  with  a 
person ;  or  it  may  arise  from  accident,  external 
▼ioienoe,  or  diseese  In  the  latter  it  may  fre- 
quently be  relieved  by  medical  and  surgical  treat- 
nent    See  AKAinuMSiB,  Cata&act,  £tx8,  Oph- 

THALKXA,  VUIOV,  Ac 

BliiMliiii,  Day.  8^  Nioht'-sioht  ;  Nfo- 
tilo'fia,  L.  a  dlMase  of  the  eye  in  which  vision 
is  painfnlly  acute  or  more  or  less  extinct  in  a 
itroag  light,  as  that  of  day ;  but  clear  and  pleasant 
in  the  dusk  of  evening  and  at  night.  Ite  chief 
causes  are  excessive  exposure  of  the  eyes  to  the 
direct  inftnence  of  very  strong  or  glaring  light,  or 
to  heat,  or  both  of  them  toother;  and  is  often 
one  of  the  sequela  of  ophth^mia  (which  #««). 

Kliudaeat,  Sight  S^  Dat'-bi&ht;  Hx- 
KXBAio'PLi,  L.  An  affection  of  the  eye,  the  re- 
▼eree  of  the  preceding,  in  which  objects  are  clearly 
seen  only  in  broad  daylight.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint  the  patient  continues  to  be  able 
to  see,  though  less  clearly,  for  a  short  time  after 
sunset,  and  even  by  moonlight,  and  perhaps  dis- 
tinctly by  bright  candle-light;  but  after  a  short 
time  this  power  is  lost.  It  most  frequently  occurs 
in  hot  climates  and  low  latitudes  at  sea.  Ito 
chief  causes  are  fatigue  and  exposure  of  the  eyes 
to  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun,  probably  coupled 
with  gastric  derangement.  In  some  cases  it  is 
congenital,  and  is  then  generally  incurable.  The 
treatment  oonsiBto  in  avoiding  exciting  causes, 
sad  endeavouring  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  general  health,  by  the  usuid 
methods.  The  eyes  at  the  same  time  should  be 
topically  medicated  by  the  frequent  use  of  cold 
water,  or  mild  astringent  collyria.  See  Ophthal- 
lOA  (Chronic). 

There  is  eonsiderable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 


the  precise  derivation  of  the  two  words,  nyctelopia 
and  hemeralopia,  and  great  confusion  existe  as 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  words.  In 
*  Qnain's  Dictionary  of  Medicine '  they  are  used  in 
precisely  the  opposite  senses  to  those  given  above, 
and  on  one  view  of  their  derivation  this  is  per- 
fectly justtftable. 

BUSS'S  CURX.  A  nostrum  used  to  relieve 
attacks  of  asthma.  It  may  be  imiteted  by  mix- 
ing powders  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  lobelia,  stra- 
monium, cubebs,  and  star  aniseed. 

BUTTSX.  a^:  Pap'itla,  Pub'tvi.a,  L.; 
PuBTVLi,  Yiflflis,  Ac,  Fr.;  Blabi,  Blattbb, 
Ger.  A  bladder  or  vesicle  caused  by  the  de- 
position of  serous  fluid  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  derma  or  true  skin,  occasioned  by  the 
application  of  a  vesicant,  or  by  a  bum,  scald,  or 
friction. 

Blister.  5y».  yxtiOATo^Bivic,  L.;  Epn- 
PABTiQUB,  Vbbioatoibb,  Fr.;  Blabxh-pplabtbb, 
B.-Stofp,  Ger.  A  substance  which  vesicates  or 
raises  blisters ;  in  pop.  lang.,  a  vesicating  plaster 
or  similar  application. 

The  use  of  blisters  is  very  ancient,  and  appears 
to  date  back  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
Indeed,  their  value  as  cuteneous  stimulanU  and 
counter-irritante  appears  to  have  been  recognised 
by  the  medical  faculty  of  all  nations  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  principle  sufliciently  estoblished 
with  regard  to  the  living  system,  that  where  a 
morbid  action  existe  it  may  often  be  removed  by 
inducing  an  action  of  a  different  kind,  as  a  stete 
of  excitement  or  irritetion,  in  the  same  or  a  neigh- 
bouring part.  In  this  way  is  explained  the  utility 
of  blii^rs  in  local  inflammation  and  spasmodic 
action,  and  it  is  this  principle  which  reg^ulates 
their  application  in  pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis, 
phrenitis,  angina,  rheumatism,  colic,  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach,  Ac.--diseases  in  which 
they  are  employed  with  the  most  marked  advan- 
tage. A  similar  principle  existe  with  respect  to 
pain;  exciting  one  pain  often  relieres  another. 
Hence  blisters  frequently  give  relief  in  neuralgia, 
toothache,  and  other  like  painful  affections. 
Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  operation,  communicate 
a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  end  rabe  the 
vigour  of  the  circulation. 

Blisters  are  commonly  prepared  with  cantharides 
plaster,  or  with  some  other  preparation  of  can- 
tharides ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  usually  have 
their  surface  sprinkled  over  with  powdered  Spanish 
fly;  whilst  the  blistering  surf  see  is  surrounded 
with  a  margin  spr^Ml  with  common  adhesive 
plaster,  for  the  purpose  of  causing  them  to  adhere 
to  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  action  of  the  cantharides  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  urinary 
organs,  they  are  also  often  sprinkled  with  a  little 
powdered  camphor,  or,  better  still,  are  moistened 
with  camphorated  ether,  which,  on  ite  evaporation, 
leaves  a  thin  layer  of  camphor  on  the  surface ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  layer  be  not  too 
thick,  as  in  that  case  the  plaster  would  not  take 
effect.  With  a  like  object,  a  piece  of  thin  book- 
muslin  or  tissue-paper  (silver-paper)  is  frequently 
placed  between  the  blistering  surtace  of  the  plaster 
and  the  skin,  the  efficacy  of  which  may  be  still 
further  heightened  by  first  soaking  the  muslin  or 
paper  in  olive  or  almond  oU.    Blistering  collodion 
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18  now  mnch  used  as  a  clean  and  easy  method  of 
vemcation. 

The  usual  time  an  ordinary  blister  of  can- 
tharides  phister  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  skin  is  from  4  to  8  hours.  It  is 
then  gently  removed.  The  subsequent  treatment 
depends  on  the  object  in  view.  When  it  is  not 
wished  to  maintain  a  discharge  from  the  blistered 
surface,  the  vesicle  is  cut  with  the  point  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  at  its  most  depending  part,  to  let  out 
the  fluid  which  it  contidns,  followed  by  a  dressing 
of  spermaceti  or  other  simple  ointment;  but  when 
the  case  requires  the  blister  to  be  kept  open,  or  to 
be  converted  into  a  perpetual  blister,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  whole  of  the  detached  cuticle  is 
carefully  removed  with  the  scissors,  and  the  part 
is  dressed  with  either  the  ointment  of  cantharides 
or  of  savine,  at  first  more  or  less  diluted  with  lard 
or  simple  ointment,  with  an  occasional  dressing  of 
resin  cerate.  According  to  Mr  Crowther,  the 
blistered  surface  is  best  kept  clean  by  daily  fomen- 
tation with  warm  water. 

Of  late  years,  to  obviate  the  unpleasant  effects 
occasionally  arising  from  the  common  blister, 
various  compounds  having  cantharides  for  their 
base,  as  well  as  fabrics  spread  with  them,  have 
been  brought  before  the  public.  These  are  noticed 
hereafter.    See  Plastbb,  Ybsioaitts,  &c. 

Blisten,  Eztempora^'neous.  Among  the  best  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

1.  A  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  strongest  vine- 
gar of  cantharides,  and  immediately  after  its 
application  to  the  skin,  covered  over  with  a  piece 
of  strapping,  or  preferably  a  piece  of  sheet  gutta 
percha  or  oiled  silk,  to  prevent  evaporatioD. 
Raises  a  blister  in  from  6  to  8  minutes. 

2.  Ck>ncentrated  acetic  acid,  applied  in  the  same 
way,  has  a  similar  effect. 

8.  Cpr  Dareq,)  Into  a  flat  watch-glass  pour 
from  8  to  10  drops  of  highly  concentrated  liquor 
of  ammonia ;  cover  the  liquid  with  a  small  piece 
of  linen  of  rather  less  diameter  than  that  of  the 
glass,  and  at  once  apply  this  little  apparatus  to  the 
previously  shaved  skin.  The  whole  must  be  kept 
in  its  place  by  means  of  moderate  pressure  with 
the  fingers,  until  a  red  ring,  about  2  centimetres 
in  breadth,  is  observed  round  the  glass,  when  it 
is  certain  that  vesication  is  effected.  Sometimes 
scarcely  80  seconds  are  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  result.  The  apparatus  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  blistered  part  treated  in  the  usual 
manner;  the  dressing  being  according  to  the 
olject  in  view. 

4.  {TrouMteani.)  Bibulous  paper  slightly  wetted 
with  a  little  of  the  ethereal  extract  of  cantha- 
rides, and  instantly  applied  to  the  skin,  the  whole 
being  covered  with  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

6.  Boiling  water  applied  by  means  of  a  suit- 
ably shaped  tube,  the  adjacent  parts  being  at 
the  same  time  protected  from  injury.  Instanta- 
neous. 

Blister,  Hone.    See  VsTBBnrABT  MsDicnriiB. 

Blister*,  PerpetaVl.    See  Blistbb  {amte,) 

BLXSIBBDIO.     8yn,      Vbs'ioaks,    Vbsioa- 

TO^'BIUa,  L.  ;  BPIBPABTIQITB,  ViBIGAKT,  VisiOA- 

TOXBB,  Fr.;  BXiABBVziBHXin),  Ac.,  Qer.  In 
flM^ictiM,  &c.,  that  vesicates  or  raises  blisters  when 
applied  to  the  skin. 


Blistering  Pa'per,  Flas'ter,Tlfl''fliie  (tiEsh.u),&e. 
See  Plabtbbs,  yBBiOAirrs,  Ac. 

BLOAT'EB.    See  Blotb. 

BLONDE.  [Fr.]  %j».  Blobb'-IiACB.  SiSk- 
lace.  The  name  is  now  also  applied  to  ootton-laee 
edged  with  silk.  For  the  mode  of  cleaning  it  and 
getting  it  up,  see  Laob  and  Mcblik. 

BL<M)D  has  been  described  by  Claude  Beniard 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  between  the  outer 
world  and  the  tissues  of  the  body.  By  means  of 
it  our  bodies  receive  oxygen  f^m  the  air,  and 
into  it  are  poured  the  products  of  the  digoetion. 
of  our  food  to  be  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  blood  performs  two  great  offices :  it  carries 
material  to  the  tissues  for  their  growth  and  re- 
pair, and  it  carries  material  from  the  tiasnea — 
waste  products  destined  ultimately  to  be  expelled 
from  the  body. 

PhjfHoal  Properties,  The  colour  of  the  blood 
varies  from  a  bright  scarlet  in  the  arteries  to  a 
bluish  red  in  the  veins.  Venous  blood,  or  blood 
containing  a  minimum  of  oxygen  is  dichroie  —that 
is,  it  appears  dark  red  by  refiected  light,  and 
greenish  by  transmitted  light.  The  reaction  of 
the  blood  is  alkaline,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
disodic  phosphate,  NasHP04.  This  may  be  shown 
by  pricking  the  finger  and  allowing  the  blood  to 
touch  a  piece  of  Srj,  faintly  reddened  litmus 
paper;  on  wiping  it  off  afbw  a  few  seconds  a 
well-marked  blue  patch  will  be  left. 

Odour.  Blood  has  a  peculiar  odour  which 
differs  in  different  animals  and  in  man,  and  is 
said  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  vola^Ue  fiatty 
acids.  The  taste  is  saline,  and  the  sp.  gr.  abeat 
1056.  The  temperature  varies  from  97*7^  to 
rather  more  than  100°  F. 

Microeeopie  Ckaractere  of  ike  Bloods  When 
blood  is  examined  under  the  microscope  it  is  seen 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  corpuscles  floating  in  a 
transparent  fluid.  The  corpuscles  are  <n  two 
kinds :  (1)  the  red,  the  more  numerous ;  and  (2)  the 
white  corpuscles.  The  human  red  corpuscles  are 
biconcave,  circular,  non-nucleated ;  their  diameter 
is  about  1-S500ths  of  an  inch  and  the  thickness 
about  l-4th  of  the  diameter.  Their  number 
has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  6,000^000  per 
cmm.  The  method  by  which  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  counted  is  exceedingly  ingenioos,  and 
the  results  obtained  are  of  very  great  value  in 
determining  the  progress  of  certain  diseases.  The 
apparatus  'Consists  of  a  cell  1-lOth  of  a  mm.  in 
depth,  and  having  its  base  divided  uito  squares  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  space  over  each  square  is 
l-4000th  of  a  cmm.  A  cbop  of  blood  is  then  taken 
in  a  specially  graduated  pipette  having  a  bnlb 
which  will  contoin  a  known  amount  of  an  arizfi* 
cial  serum  or  of  sodium  sulphate  solution.  The 
blood  and  the  other  solution  are  mixed  in  this 
way  in  known  proportions,  and  the  diluted  blood 
is  placed  on  the  cell  before  described,  and  the 
number  of  corpuscles  in  each  square  is  counted 
under  the  microscope.  The  degree  of  dilution 
being  known,  it  is  easy  to  oslcuhtte  the  number 
of  corpuscles  present  in  a  given  quantity  of 
blood. 

The  red  corpuscles  consist  of  a  framework  or 
stroma,  in  which  the  red  colouring  matter  or 
haemoglobin  is  dissolved.  When  blood  is  shaken 
with  chloroform,  or  with  certain  other  leagenti. 
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the  hamoglpbiii  it  diMotred  out  and  dirtribnted 
in  tiie  p^T"** 

JbrM  owl  aUc  of  He  Med  CorpmteUt  ••  JHf- 
ftrmU  Ammmla.  All  mammrit  (with  the  ezoep- 
tioii  of  the  camel,  llama,  alpaca^  and  their  allies) 
end  the  cydoetomata  among  fishes,  e.g.  ptero- 
myson,  poeeees  eiicalar,  hiooncaTe,  non-nncleated, 
diac^ehqied  eorpnscles.  Elliptical  oorpnscles 
without  a  nodeos  are  fonnd  in  the  ahore^named 
mammals,  while  all  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  fishes  (ezoept  cydostomata)  have  nucleated, 
d&ptical,  IneonTex  eorpusetes. 

^M  following  table  shows  the  rdative  siies  of 
the  coKpnsdes  of  oertun  animals  in  lOOOths  of  a 


Dite^Aaped  Oorptttelee, 

Elephant 9*4 

Man 7*7 

Dog 73 

Babbit 6*9 

Cat 6*6 

Sheep 6*0 

Goat 4*1 

Musk  deer 2*5 

SlUpHeai  Corpmtclet. 

Short  Dismeter  Long  Diametor. 

Uarna.  .      4*0     .  .8*0 

DoYe   .  .      6-6     .  .     14*7 

Frog   .        .        .    15*7     .  .     22*8 

Triton.        .        .    19-5     .  .     29*8 

Proteos  .    850     .  .    68*0 

The  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  oolour* 
km,  ammboid  bodies,  highly  refractile,  capable  of 
movement,  and  possessing  a  nucleus.  They  are 
of  Yariable  size,  aTcnging  about  l-2500ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  T^e  fbllowing  table  exhibits 
thdr  relative  proportion  to  the  red  corpuscles 
under  various  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  age 
and  sex: 

Girls  .  .  1 :  405  While  fiu  ting  .  .  1 :  716 

Boys  .  .  1 :  226  After  a  meal .  .  .  1 :  847 

AmUts  .  1 :  884  During  pregnancy  1 :  281 
Old  age.  1:881 

These  white  corpuscles,  under  suitable  con- 
ditionsy  perform  various  amceboid  movements, 
siting  their  form  and  absorbing  small  particles 
of  matter  in  mnch  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary 
amo»ba.  These  movements  are  of  great  im- 
portanoob  inasmuch  as  by  means  of  them  the 
white  oorposdes  pass  through  the  waUs  of  the 
eapillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  probably 
playing  an  important  part  in  growth  and  nutri- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  forms,  intermediate 
between  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  found  in 
the  marrow  of  the  bones  and  in  the  spleen,  which 
probably  represent  stages  in  the  process  of  forma* 
tion  and  develcnptm^it. 

CokmriHff  Matter  of  ike  Blood.  Hemoglobin 
mav  be  obtMned  from  the  blood  of  certain  ani- 
mau»  tf.^.  that  of  the  guinea-pig,  rat,  squirrel,  in 
ciystals  belonging  to  l£e  rhombic  system.  Hemo- 
globin exists  in  two  states,  viz.  oxyhemoglobin 
and  reduced  hemoglobin.  The  latter  is  the  state 
in  which  it  exists  in  venous  blood.  The  hemo- 
globin of  arterial  blood  may  be  reduced  by  shak- 
mg  with  a  little  ammonium  sulphide.  Beduoed 
htnaoglobin  does  not  crystaUise.     The  plasma 


may  be  separated  from  these  corposdes  by  pn- 
venting  coagulation  and  allowing  them  to  settle. 
This  may  be  effected  in  various  ways:  1.  By  tying 
the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse  immediatdy  after 
death  in  two  places  and  cutting  the  vein  above 
and  below  the  ligatures.  If  this  portion  of  vein 
full  of  blood  be  suspended  in  a  cool  place  for  a 
few  hours  the  blood  will  not  coagulate,  but  will 
separate  into  two  portions,  the  corpuscles  settling 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  the  pi^mft  may 
then  be  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette.  2.  By 
drawing  blood  from  a  vessd  into  a  strong  solution 
of  magnesic  sulphate,  this  will  also  prevent  coagu- 
lation and  allow  the  corpuscles  to  separate  from 
the  pUsma.  Blood  kept  at  or  about  the  freeiing 
point  will  not  coagnUte,  and  the  corpuscles  will 
settle  down  as  in  de  previous  cases. 

The  following  tables  show  approximately  the 
composition  of  the  blood  and  of  some  of  its  more 
important  constituents : 

AnaUftia  tf  Blood, 

1000  parts  by  weight  of  horses'  blood  contain : 
844-18  blood-corpuscles  containing  about  12*8% 

of  solids. 
655*82  pUsma  containing  about  1%  of  solids. 

1000  parts  by  weight  of  moist  blood-corpuscles 
contain: 

Pi;.  Ox. 

SoUds     .  867*9  .    400*1 

Water   .  682*1  .    599*9 

The  solids  are : 


Hemoglobin    . 
Albumin  . 
Lecithin,  cholesterin 

and  other  organic 

bodies  . 
Inorganic  salts 
Potash  . 
Magnesia. 
Chlorine . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Soda 


261*0 
1 


12*0 
8-9 
5*548 
0*168 
1-504 
2*067 
0*00 


Ox. 
280*5 
107*0 


7*5 

4*8 

0*747 

0*017 

1*685 

0*708 

2*098 


184 
70 


2*2 
6*0 
6-4 
1-4 


;220 


J 


(Buiiffe) 

Apprommate  CompoHthn  of  BkfMn  Blood 

as  a  whole. 

Water  780  (in  1000  parts) 
Solids,  of  these : 

Corpuscles  . 

Serum  albumin  1 

Serum  globulin  j 

Fibrin  of  dot     . 

Inorganic  salts  (of  serum) 

Extractives 

Fatty  matters 

Gases  0,Co,N. 

The  Phenomena  of  Coagulaiion,  If  blood  be 
allowed  to  flow  from  a  vein  or  artery  into  a  clean 
glass  vessel  the  following  series  of  events  will  take 
pUuse :  For  a  short  time,  depending  greatly  on 
the  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  the  experi- 
ment is  conducted,  the  blood  will  remain  fluid;  it 
will  then  become  apparently  viscid,  and  on 
attempting  to  pour  it  out  from  the  vessel  it  will 
be  found  to  have  become  more  or  less  gelatinous. 
This  increases  for  a  time  until  the  vessd  may  be 
turned  upside  down  without  the  blood  running 
out.    The  next  stage  is  marked  by  a  graduaUy 
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increaaing  ooncavitv  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
mass  on  which,  arter  a  time,  drops  of  a  clear 
straw-coloured  fluid  will  appear,  and  gradually 
increasing  in  numher,  will  run  together  and  form 
a  pool  in  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface.  As 
this  proceeds  it  will  he  noticed  that  the  whole 
mass  IS  slowly  contracting  and  leaving  the  walls 
of  the  containing  vessel,  until  at  length  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  £stinct  parts,  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
portion;  the  solid  part  is  the  clot  and  the  liquid 
the  serum.  If  left  to  itself  the  process  of  con- 
traction goes  on  until  the  clot,  which  is  a  perifect 
cast  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  floats  in  the 
serum  and  diminishes  very  greatly  in  size.  The 
clot  consists  of  the  corpuscles  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  a  fihrous  material,  the  fihrin.  If  the 
clot  he  well  washed  in  water  containing  a  little 
common  salt,  the  corpuscles  may  he  washed  out 
and  the  fibrin  obtained  as  a  white,  glutinous, 
elastic  mass  of  threads  or  fibres.  A  better  way 
of  obtaining  fibrin  is  to  whip  freshly-shed  blood 
with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  The  fibrin  is  then  de- 
posited on  the  twigs  and  may  be  easily  washed ; 
and  if  placed  in  a  well-stoppered  glass  bottle  and 
covered  completely  with  glycerine  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  considerable  time. 

The  plasma  of  the  blood,  from  which  the  cor- 
puscles have  been  allowed  to  subside,  if  poured 
into  another  vessel,  will  coagulate  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  origfinal  blood. 

Coagulation  is  hindered  or  delayed  by  (a)  ad- 
dition of  small  quantities  of  alkalies  and  ammo- 
nia ;  (h)  by  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  salts 
of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths ;  (e)  by  contact 
with  the  living  tissues  or  blood-vessels ;  (d)  by  cold ; 
(tf)  by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  water. 

Coagulation  is  accelerated  by  contact  with 
foreign  substances  of  all  kinds,  e,^,  threads, 
twigs,  and  any  substance  which  presents  a  num- 
ber of  points.  In  the  case  of  laeerated  wounds, 
the  torn  inner  elastic  coat  of  the  arteries  curls  up, 
and  by  presenting  a  number  of  threads  and  points 
materially  assists  the  coagulation  of  the  blood, 
and  thereby  forming  a  clot  which  blocks  the 
vessel  and  arrests  the  bleeding.  As  the  result  of 
a  long  series  of  researches  by  various  physiolo- 
gists it  would  appear  that  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  results  from  the  inter-action  of  three  fac- 
tors t  fibrinogen,  fibrinoplastin,  and  a  ferment 
which  has  been  called  the  fibrin  ferment,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  white  corpuscles.  The  ezplamition  of  the 
phenomena  is,  however,  very  complicated  and  un- 
certain ;  the  reader  who  desires  further  informa- 
tion of  the  subject  should  consult  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  recent  text-books  of  physiology, 
0.^.  Dr  M.  Foster,  or  Landois  and  Stirling. 

The  blood  in  the  human  body  constitutes  about 
l-18th  part  of  the  total  body-weight.  The  blood 
contains  certain  gases  in  solution,  and  more  es- 
pecially oxygen,  which  hold  a  peculiar  reUition  to 
the  hsBmoglobin.  These  will  be  discussed  under 
Rbbpibatiov. 

The  following  report  of  a  commission  com- 
posed of  MM.  Mialhe,  Mayel,  Lefort,  and  Comil, 
appointed  to  devise  the  best  method  for  the  exa- 
mination of  blood-stains,  was  published  in  1873, 
The  following  translation  of  the  report  appeared 
in  the '  Chemical  News '  of  December  5th,  1878. 


Ist.  When  the  stain  is  of  recent  date,  or  sap- 
posed  to  be  so,  the  red  corpuscles  should  be  par- 
ticularly examined,  and  every  care  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  without  change.  The  stains  must  not 
be  washed  with  water,  so  that  the  hsamatin  may 
not  be  altered.  After  insisting  on  the  microsooptc 
characters  of  the  blood-stains,  isolated  or  ooan- 
pared  with  those  of  various  animals,  the  commis- 
sion enumerates  with  care  the  fluids  which  are 
destructive  or  preservative  of  blood-corposcleB. 
Among  the  flrst,  water,  and  particularly  hot  water, 
acetic,  gallic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  adds; 
and  of  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  even  in  weak 
solution,  and  ether  and  chloroform,  also  many 
other  reagents,  so  alter  the  blood-corposcles  as 
to  cause  them  to  entirely  disappear.  Alcohol, 
chromic  and  picric  acids,  and  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash preserve  the  corpuscles,  though  they  alter 
their  form.  The  preservative  fluids  are  those 
whose  composition  approaches  nearest  to  serum, 
such  as  the  iodised  serum  of  Schultze,  an  excellent 
preparation  made  with  amniotic  fluid,  to  whidi 
are  added  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  iodine, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  colour  of  white  wine;  or, 
better,  a  fluid  composed  thus :  white  of  egg,  30 
grms. ;  distilled  water,  270  grms. ;  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  40  grms. ;  or  even  a  fluid  containing 
0*5%  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  5%  or  6%  of  snl- 
phate  of  sodium.  If  the  stains  be  wetted  and 
softened  by  these  fluids,  and  then  examined,  white 
and  red  corpuscles  and  fibroid  particles  will  be 
observed. 

2nd.  In  more  difficult  cases,  when  the  micro- 
scope, owing  to  the  alterations  which  time  has 
effect  in  the  hematin,  can  give  but  vague  infor- 
mation, examination  by  the  spectroscope  and 
chemical  analysis  enables  us  to  arrive  at  precise 
results.  The  use  of  these  means  being  lees 
known,  and  also  more  delicate,  requires  special 
study. 

1.  Spectrum  Anal^su,  Colouring  matters  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  certain  coloured  rays  of 
white  light — ^the  same  always  for  the  same  sub- 
stance. This  is  the  principle  upon  which  spectro- 
scopic examination  is  based.  If  into  any  analysing 
tube  filled  with  water  a  few  drops  of  solution  cS 
hiemoglobin  be  introduced,  till  it  has  the  ctAfnu 
of  peach-blossoms,  the  luminous  rays  of  the 
spectrum  passing  through  this  fluid  present  two 
bands  of  absorption,  in  the  lines  D  and  B  of 
Frauenhofer,  in  the  yeUow  and  the  green.  The 
same  fact  would  be  observed  if  a  few  drops  of 
blood  were  substituted  for  hssmoglobin  in  the 
analysis. 

In  a  case  of  doubt  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood 
could  be  reduced  by  adding  to  this  latter  a  re- 
ducing body.  Destroyed  hsBmoglobin  has  a 
difllerent  spectrum  from  oxygenated  hflsmoglohiny 
a  single  absorption  band  as  large  as  the  two 
former  bands  united,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of 
Frauenhof  er's  line  D. 

2.  In  blood  in  a  state  of  decompositaon,  or  which 
has  been  treated  with  acids  or  caustic  alkalies, 
hsemoglobin  is  changed  into  a  new  substance; 
hematin  is  formed,  which,  combined  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gives  deflnite  crystals. 

In  order  to  obtain  them  we  must  proceed  thisi : 
A  small  fragment  of  dried  blood  is  placed  on  a 
glass  slide ;  it  is  dissolved  in  a  drop  of  water>  and 
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t  mbrnte  portioa  of  im  milt  added.  It  is  oorered 
with  a  Uiin  sUde»  and  pure  acetic  acid  ia  made  to 
pav  befeween  the  two  slides,  aod  it  is  heated  oTer 
a  spirit-lamp  to  boiling-potnt ;  acetic  acid  is  again 
added,  and  it  is  heated  afiresh;  and  this  is  repeated 
tiO  the  crystab  are  obtained. 

Thej  are  rhombddal,  of  a  dirty  brown  colour, 
quite  characteristic,  aod  require  to  be  leen  with  a 
magnilying  power  of  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred diameters.  With  the  smallest  quantity  of 
blood  tiiew  two  reactions  can  always  be  produced 
—the  ■pecbum  erami nation  and  tiie  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  h»matin ;  and  they  are  lo  cer- 
fcun  that  the  existence  of  one  alone  enables  one  to 
iflbm  the  presence  of  blood. 

8.  Hie  third  prooeis,  though  not  so  exact  as 
the  preceding,  ought,  noTerthelees,  never  to  be 
negketod.  H  to  a'  very  small  quantity  of  blood 
dimolTed  in  a  little  wi^er  be  added  a  few  drops 
ei  tinctore  of  guaiaeom  and  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, a  persistont  blue  colour  is  immediately  pro- 
duced; but  this  very  senntive  reaction  can  be 
obtained  with  other  organic  matter,  such  as  nasal 
macm,  aaUvak  &c. ;  it  therefore  only  gives  a  pro- 
bability. We  must  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  ▲  tincture  of  guuacum  is  prepared 
with  aleohol  of  84%  and  g^uaiacum  resin ;  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphuric  ether  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  also  made,  and  enclosed  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  kept  under  water  in  the  dark.  This  pre- 
paration, b  leas  liable  to  change  than  pure  oxy- 
genated waters.  The  object  stained  with  blood, 
if  it  be  white,  is  put  into  a  little  cup,  then  mois- 
tened with  water  to  dissolve  out  the  blood-stain, 
and  waited  in  distilled  water;  this  water  is  then 
submitted  to  the  action  of  these  reagente. 

If  the  thing  stained  be  coloured,  and  the  stain 
Uttle  or  not  at  all  visible,  it  must  be  moistened, 
and  then  pressed  between  two  or  three  sheete  of 
white  blotting-paper,  and  tried  first  with  the 
guaiacum.  If  the  stain  be  of  blood,  a  reddish  or 
brown  spot  will  form  on  the  paper. 

One  of  the  sheete  should  he  treated  with  am- 
monia, and  the  stain  will  become  crimson  or  green. 
A  second  sheet  treated  with  tincture  of  guaiacum 
and  oionised  ether  will  give  a  blue  colour  more  or 
less  intense,  accordingtothe  quantity  of  the  blood. 

To  recapitulate :  1.  If  the  stains  or  scales  of 
blood  appear  recent,  the  corpuscles  may,  after 
the  necessary  precaations,  be  examined  under  the 
microscope,  and  their  presence,  diameter,  kc.,  ob- 
served, which  will  enable  one  to  diagnose  the 
origin  of  the  blood,  whether  human  or  animal. 
2.  If  the  stains  be  old  and  the  blood  changed,  the 
reaction  with  the  tincture  of  g^uaiacum  would 
make  the  presence  of  blood  probable;  but  ite 
actual  presence  cannot  be  affirmed  without  spec- 
trum examination  or  the  production  of  crystals 
of  hydrochlorate  of  h»matin ;  one  of  the  two  is 
sufficient.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  these 
reactions  do  not  show  whethor  the  blood  is  human 
or  animal. 

Bullocks'  blood  has  of  late  years,  more  espe- 
cially in  France,  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for 
anemia  and  pulmonary  phthisis.  A  correspon- 
dent, writing  from  Paris  to  the  '  Medical  Times 
and  Qaxette'  in  1872,  says:  ''It  is  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  number  of  patienta  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  who  flock  to  the 


slaughter-house  every  morning  to  drink  of  the 
still  fuming  blood  of  the  oxen  daughtered  for  the 
table.  I  was  struck  with  the  f aciBty  with  which 
young  ladies  take  to  it,  and  I  have  heard  many 
say  that  they  prefer  it  to  cod-liver  oil." 

In  a  paper  read  in  1872  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris  by  M.  Boussingault,  detailing 
hu  researches  into  the  composition  of  blood,  the 
author  expressed  his  surprise  that  bullocks'  blood 
was  not  more  generally  used  as  a  food,  as  it  con- 
tains all  the  constitoente  of  a  perfect  aliment. 
According  to  the  above  chemist,  of  all  nutritive 
substances  the  blood  of  animals  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  iron.  In  man,  Boussingault 
found  in  100  grms.  of  blood  51  milUgrms.  of 
iron ;  in  that  of  the  ox,  65  mUligrms. ;  of  the 
pig,  59  milligrms. ;  and  in  that  of  the  frog,  42 
milligrms.  But  it  was  not  only  in  red  blood 
that  iron  was  found,  Boussingamt  detected  it  in 
white  blood  also;  and  he  found  the  blood  of 
snails  to  contain  as  much  iron  as  that  of  the  ox  or 
calf. 

A  simple  and  ingenious  method  for  the  thera- 
peutic administration  of  the  serum  of  the  blood 
of  sheep  and  oxen  has  been  lately  devised  by  Dr 
Frauds  Vacher,  the  medical  officer  of  Birkenhead. 
Dr  Vacher  takes  the  blood  of  these  animals, 
allows  it  to  stand  until  it  clots,  removes  the 
clot,  and  dries  it  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  hot-air 
chamber.  By  this  means  he  obtains  a  nearly 
odourless  and  comparatively  tasteless  powder, 
which  is  ten  times  the  strength  of  fresh  serum. 
To  this  preparation  he  gives  the  name  'tsrvm 
tatiffuinU  essioeaium.*  He  believes  that  his  dried 
serum  will  prove  a  valuable  nutrient  in  consump- 
tion, scrofula,  diabetes,  and  loss  of  flesh. 

Uiei,  Sfe,  That  of  bullocks  is  employed  for 
the  clarification  of  wines  and  syrups ;  also  in  the 
preparation  of  adhesive  cements,  as  the  vehicle  in 
coarse  paint  for  outdoor  work,  as  a  manure,  as  a 
bleaching  powder,  to  make  pure  animal  charcoal, 
and  for  several  other  purposes.  The  blood  of 
sheep,  pigs,  and  bullodu,  mixed  with  flour  or 
oatmeal,  and  seasoned  is  eaten  by  the  common 
people,  but  it  is  rather  indigestible,  and  apt  to 
induce  disease.  Qut-skins  stuifed  with  this 
mixture  form  '  black  puddings.' 

Bullocks'  blood,  dried  by  exposure  in  thin 
layers  to  a  current  of  air,  at  a  heat  under  125°  F., 
and  then  reduced  to  powder,  is  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  colonies,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
'  clarifler '  in  the  sugar- works.  I>ried  at  a  tem- 
perature ranging  between  212^ — ^220°,  then 
coarsely  powdered,  and  the  dusty  portion  sifted 
oiT,  it  is  much  used  by  fraudulent  dealers  to 
adulterate  grain-musk.  See  Cbabooal  (Ahimal), 

QLOBITLIir,  BMMATOBIS,  PX.ABMA,  SBBUX,STAUr8, 

Vitioir,  &c. 

Blood,  Desicoatad.  SAHevis  BoTunrs  ExBio- 
OATun,  To  prepare  this  substance  blood  is  whipped 
to  free  it  from  fibrin,  then  evaporated  at  about  180** 
F.,  taking  care  not  to  coagulate  albumen.  The 
product  is  finally  dried  on  sheete  of  glass  to  form 
scales. 

JVojp.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  water,  on 
heating  the  solution  albumen  coagulates. 

Us€9,  Sj^c,  Employed  as  a  food  in  the  form  of 
enema.  Also  used  by  physiologiste  for  experi* 
mente  on  the  frog^s  heart. 
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Blood-pniiiying  Tea,  Ck>ut  and  Bhenmatic. 
(Frawi  WUhelm,  Neankirchen.)  Eqiial  parts  of 
Benna  leaves,  sarsparilla  root»  liquorice,  rad.  tritici, 
red  sandalwood,  bittersweet  stalks,  cat  small  and 
mixed  (JSTo^^r). 

Blood-pnri^^  Tea.  (F.  KStter,  Graz.)  Senna 
leaves, 32  parts ;  guaiacnm  wood,  10  parts,  juniper 
wood,  restharrow  root,  rad.  tritici,  dandelion  root, 
chicory  root,  of  each,  8  parts ;  alder  bark,  8  parts ; 
sassafras,  2  parts;  star-anise,  5  parts,  dir^  and 
worm-eaten,     roughly     chopped,     and    mixed 

Blood,  Spit'ting  of.    See  Kbkoftysis. 
Blood,  Yom'iting  of.    See  BLBBDnra,  Stokaoh 

DlSBABBS,  &C. 

BLOOD  PLUM,  of  the  Niger,  the  fmit  of 
S€9matotiaphU  Sarteri,  Hook,  f . 

BLOOD-BOOT,  Syn,  Rbd^boot,  Pxtoooon'; 
SAveuiKA'^BiA,  L.  The  SanffmnSr^ia  Cana- 
denftii,  Linn. ,  a  papaveraceons  plant  of  North 
America;  also  its  root  (sanguika^'bia.  Ph. 
U.  S.),  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine.  Jnice, 
blood-red,  used  in  dyeing.  In  small  doses  (3 
to  5  gr.)  it  is  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expec- 
torant :  in  large  ones  (10  to  20  gr.),  narcotic, 
emetic,  and  porgative.  The  powder  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  escharotic,  the  extract  as  an  applica- 
tion for  cancer.    See  Sakguihabihb. 

BLOOD'STOBB.  A  hard  compact  variety  of 
hsBmatite  used  to  form  burnishers.  The  name  is 
also  applied  by  lapidaries  to  the  heliotrope. 

BI^M.  In  perflimery,  &c.,  a  name  given  to 
several  calorific  skin-cosnietics,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples : 

Bloom  of  Almonds  (ah'-miindz).  8vn.  Ax^ 
XOKD-BLOOX.  JPrap.  Boil  1  o«.  of  ground 
Brazil-wood  in  2i  jpints  of  soft  water  for  80 
minutes,  adding  the  juice  of  two  lemons  towards 
the  end;  strain,  and  add  f  oz*  of  isinglass,  i  osf. 
of  powdered  cochineal,  1  oz,  of  alum,  and  i  oz.  of 
borax;  boil  affain  for  4  or  6  minutes,  and  strain 
through  mushn.  Glass  or  earthenware  vessels 
must  be  used,  as  metals  ii\jure  its  colour. 

Bloom  of  Boses.  Prep.  1.  Dried  red  rose 
leaves,  li  ox. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  in 
glass  or  earthenware  for  2  hours,  press  out  the 
Uquor,  and  add  the  juice  of  8  large  lemons;  the 
next  day  filter,  or  decant  the  clear  portion. 
Both  the  above  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  plaoe, 
otherwise  they  soon  spoiL  A  little  spirit  of  wine 
(8  Of  4ijl.  oz.  to  the  pint)  is  sometimes  added  to 
them  to  remove  this  objection,  lliey  are  greatly, 
inferior  to  the  following : 

2.  Carmine,  \  oz.g  strong  liquor  of  ammonia 
(not  weaker  than  '900),  1  or.;  put  them  into 
a  stoppered  bottle,  set  it  in  a  cool  plaoe,  and 
occasionally  agitate  it  for  two  or  three  days,  to 
effect  a  solution ;  then  add  of  rose-water,  1  pint ; 
and,  after  admixtore,  further  add  of  esprit  de 
rose,  i  fl,  oz. ;  pure  rectified  spirit,  1  fl,  oz,  $ 
again  well  agitate,  and  set  the  whole  aside  for  a 
week;  lastiy,  decant  the  dear  portion  from  the 
dregs  (if  anv)  for  use  or  sale.  Very  fine.  A 
cheaper  artide  is  made  by  omitting  a  portion  of 
the  carmine,  and  the  whole  of  the  esprit  and 
spirit;  and  a  still  inferior  one  by  substitutiog 
li  oz.  of  silver-grain  cochineal  (in  powder)  for 
the  carmine,  with  digestion  for  a  week  in  the  am* 
monia  previously  diluted  with  one  half  of  the  water. 


8.  Pure  carmine,  i  oz. ;  ess.  white  roee,  8^.  or.  / 
sol.  of  potass.  B.P.,  Qfi.  dr.;  water,  to  make  20 
fi.  oz.  Misce  sec.  art.  Set  aside  f(xr  a  few  days, 
agitate  occasionally,  finally  filter. 

Bloom  of  Tenth,  or  Liquid  PoarL  {&.  W.  Lairds 
New  York.)  A  colourless  liquid  holding  in  sua* 
pension  84%  of  zinc  oxide  entirely  free  from 
lead  {Chamdlsr). 

BLOTZ.  To  prepare  or  cure  by  drying  and 
smoking ;  now  only  applied  to  fish. 

BLO'TSB.  Syn.  Bloat'bb.  A  bloted  fish; 
appr.,  a  herring  slightiy  salted,  and  only  very 
sfightly  dried  and  smoked. 

BLOWPIPE  (bid'-).  S^.  Chalitmbau,  Fr.j 
LoTHSOHB,  Ger.  (In  this  artide  there  is  in« 
eluded  a  short  account  of  Blowpipe  Analysis.) 
An  instrument  by  means  of  which  a  jet  of  air  is 
directed  into  the  centre  of  the  fiame  of  a  candle, 
lamp,  or  gas-jet;  the  combustion  is  thus  modi 
more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
flame,  and  the  temperature  attained  is  therefore 
much  higher.    The  mouth  blowpipe  (see  fig.  2) 

1.  9. 


1.  Hemming'i  nfetjr-jet  for  the  oxy-hydiogen  blowpipe. 

a.  Pipe  ooiiTeying  oxygen  gag. 

t,      M       M         hymogeogM. 

e.  Ball  itaffed  with  fine  wiie-gaiae. 

e.  Jet  (iBtemal  diameter  l-80th  of  aa  iafih), 
S.  Blacri  blowpipe. 

oonsiBts  of  a  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  tube, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  mon&piece,  and  at  the 
other  a  jet  with  a  fine  orifice,  fixed  at  riffht  angles 
to  the  main  tube.  The  tip  of  this  jet  u  inserted 
into  the  fiame,  and  a  gentle  and  continuous  cur- 
rent of  air  is  blown  through  it.  A  brush  of 
fiiame  is  thus  obtained  consisting  of  two  cones : 
(1)  an  inner  blue  cone — ^the  DBOZiDnnro-  or 
BBDUonra  fiame,  so  called  because  many  sub* 
stances  when  placed  in  it  are  deprived  of  the 
oxygen  which  th^  contain;  (2)  an  outer  yd* 
lowish  cone — ^the  oxiDisiKa  flune;  oxygen  is 
hero  present  in  excess,  and  the  temperature  is 
verv  high,  consequently  many  substanoes  are 
made  to  combine  with  oxygen  when  placed  in 
this  part  d  the  fiame. 

Some  practice  is  required  in  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe,  as  a  continuous  current  of  air  has  to  be 
kept  up  while  at  the  same  respiration  is  going  on. 
To  effect  this  the  mouth  is  filled  with  air  and  the 
cheeks  distended,  the  ur  being  forced  through 
the  blowpipe  nmply  by  tiie  pressure  of  m 
musdes  of  the  cheeks.  During  an  inspiration 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  thos  acting  as  a  valve,  and  closing  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  while  air  is  inspired  through 
the  nostrils ;  at  the  same  time  the  cheek-muscks 
are  still  forcing  air  out  of  the  mouth.  As  the 
mouth  gets  empty,  it  is  replenished  from  the 
lungs  by  momentarily  withdrawing  the  tongue 
from  the  roof  of  the  month.    The  method  ii 
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fomewliat  diiBailt  to  describe,  and  can  only  be 
teamt  by  pimcUoe.  It  will  be  found  eaiier  to  try 
fint  of  tU  with  an  oirdinary  wash-bottle  provided 
with  a  toe  jet  till  a  oontinnons  stream  of  w«ter 
can  be  maintained  firom  the  jet ;  when  this  can 
be  done,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  the 
use  of  the  blowpipe  itwlf • 

Substances  to  be  sabmitted  to  the  action  of  the 
blowp^  flame  are  placed  on  a  loop  of  platinnm 
wire,  in  a  small  plalannm  spoon«  or  in  a  small 
hdlow  scraped  in  apieceof  charooaL  Pine-wood 
charcoal  ia  best,  and  the  sides,  not  the  ends,  of 
the  fibies  should  be  presented  to  the  flame.  Chily 
small  quantities  of  substances  can  be  operated  on 
with  a  month-blowpipe. 

The  following  are  the  chief  reactions  that  can 
be  observed  by  means  of  the  blowpipe.  Flamb- 
wnojmATiojm.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is 
^aoed  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  held  in  the  flame.  The 
flame  it  coloured  by  salts  of  SoDiinc,  yellow ;  of 
PoxAMnnc,  violet;  of  Caioivic,  red;  of  Stbov- 
Tnm,  crimson;  of  BABirric,  green.  If  sodium  is 
also  present,  the  violet  colountion  due  to  potas- 
sium is  obscured,  but  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  flame  through  a  piece  of  blue  glass. 

RiDUOnovB.  Compounds  of  the  following 
metals  yield  metallic  beads  when  heated  with 
•odium  mcarbonate  on  charcoal  in  the  redndng 
flame  of  the  bloiinpipe;  SxLTiB  and  Imaj>  give 
maUeable  beads,  BiSMvra  and  AynxoHT  give 
brittle  ones. 

Compounds  of  the  following  two  metals  are  not 
reduced  when  treated  as  above,  but,  when  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  sodium 
Ucarbofnate  in  the  reducing  flame,  compounds  of 
Tdt  giTe  a  white  bead,  and  those  of  CoPFima red 
beal 

Compounds  of  'Mmrcuky  and  Asssvio,  when 
heated  on  charcoal  with  deoxidising  agents,  are 
reduced  to  the  corresponding  metals,  but  these  at 
ofice  volatilise  (arsenic  may  be  detected  by  its 
girliolike  odour). 

Compounds  of  Isoir,  KionL,  and  Cobilt, 
when  heated  on  charcoal  with  reducing  agents, 
sie  reduced  to  magnetic  metallic  powders,  which 
an  attracted  by  a  magnetised  knife-blade. 

Componnds  of  Cadmium  and  Zi  vo,  when  heated 
<m  charcoal  with  reducing  agents,  are  reduced  to 
metal,  but  immediately  oxidise,  forming  an  in- 
emstation  of  oxide  on  the  charcoal.  Cadmium 
Glide  is  a  characteriatic  brown,  and  zinc  oxide 
yellow  when  hot  and  white  after  cooling. 

BoBAX  Bbadb.  a  small  loop  of  pli^inum  wire 
is  heated  in  the  flame,  and  then  dipped  into  some 
powdered  borax;  some  of  this  adheres  to  the  idre, 
and  is  heated  in  the  flame  till  it  forms  a  glassy 
bead  In  the  loop.  This  bead  is  touched  against 
lome  of  the  substance  to  be  examined ;  a  little  of 
the  latter  thus  adheres  and  is  fused  till  it  is  in- 
corporated into  the  bead,  to  which  in  many  cases  it 
imparts  a  characteristic  colour. 

An  IBOK  bead  is  pale  yellow  in  the  oxidising, 
and  pale  green  in  the  reducing  flame. 

A  CoBAi/r  bead  is  deep  blue  in  either  oxidising 
or  reducing  flame. 

A  NiOKBL  bead  in  the  oxidising  flame  is  reddish- 
yellow  while  hot,  and  becomes  nearly  colourless 
on  cooling;  in  the  reducing  flame  it  is  grey. 


A  MAjroAvm  bead  is  amethyst-coloured  in 
the  oxidising  flame,  colourless  in  the  reducing 
flame. 

A  Chboiciuic  bead  is  green  in  either  oxidising 
or  reducing  flame. 

A  CopPBX  bead  is  greenish-blue  in  the  oxidising 
flame,  colourless  in  the  reducing  flame.  Among 
other  tests  may  be  mentioned  the  foUowins : 

Compounds  of  Mamoabbbb,  when  fused  on  a 
platinum  wire  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the 
oxidising  flame,  give  a  bright  orwem  bead. 

Compounds  of  Chbomittx,  heated  on  platinum 
foil  in  the  oxidising  flame  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  repeated  small  additions  of  potassium  nitrate, 
^eld  a  yell&w  mass  which  gives  a  yellow  solution 
m  water. 

Compounds  containing  Silica,  when  fused  with 
the  bead  obtained  by  heating  microcosmic  salt  on 
a  platinum  wire,  give  a  bead  which  is  not  trans- 
parent, but  is  encrusted  with  an  insoluble  coating 
of  silica. 

Compounds  of  certain  metals,  when  heated  on 
charcoal  in  the  oxidising  flame,  and  then  moist- 
ened with  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate  or  chloride, 
and  again  heated,  give  coloured  residues,  thus : 

Znro  compounds  give  a  ^ten, 

AxvicnnTrx  compounds  a  hlme,  and 

MAOKBannc  compounds  a  fink  residue. 

Many  of  these  reductions  mav  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  Bumen  burner,  with  the  supply  of  air 
so  regulated  as  to  produce  both  oxidising  and  re- 
dudi^  flames.  When  the  compounds  of  certain 
metals  are  heated  on  an  asbestos  flbre  in  the  re- 
ducing flame  and  a  porcelain  basin  containing  cold 
water  is  held  just  over  them,  the  metals  produced 
bv  deoxidation  are  volatilised,  and  condense  in  a 
fllm  on  the  cold  surface  of  the  basin.  Aktixokt, 
Abbbvio,  Bismuth,  Mbboubt,  Cadmixtm,  Znro, 
and  Lead  give  fllms  in  this  manner;  a  further 
examination  of  the  fllm  frequentiy  enables  one  to 
distinguish  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Another  method  of  eflPecting  reductions  is  to 
fttse  a  crystal  of  sodium  carbonate  on  tiie  eud  of 
a  match,  so  that  the  latter  is  covered  with  the 
fused  salt;  the  whole  is  then  heated  in  the  flame 
till  the  match  is  converted  into  a  rod  of  charcoal. 
Some  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  now 
placed  on  the  end  of  this  and  heated  in  the  reduc- 
ing flame.  When  the  reduction  is  complete,  the 
end  of  the  charcoal  splinter  is  examined  with  a 
lens,  or  it  is  crushed  in  an  agate  mortar,  the  char- 
coal washed  away  with  water,  and  the  metallic 
residue  examined. 

Blowpipe  Analysis.    See  Blowpipb. 

Blowpipe,  Herapath.  A  large  blowpipe  em- 
ployed  to  produce  a  flame  of  sufficient  dimensions 
to  be  used  in  working  glass  tubes  and  making  glass 
apparatus.  Many  varieties  are  constructed,  but 
they  are  all  fundamentally  similar.  They  consist 
of  an  outer  tube  along  which  coal-gas  flows  (see 
fig.  next  page),  and  inside  this  a  smaller  concentric 
tube  with  a  moderately  flne  nozzle,  through  which 
a  jet  of  air  is  forced  into  the  flame  formed  by 
lighting  the  gas  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  hirger  tube.  The  apparatus  is  mounted  on  a 
heavy  foot,  and  is  capable  of  adjustment  so  that 
the  blast  may  be  turned  in  any  required  direction ; 
connections  are  made  with  india-rubber  tubes  to 
the  gas  supply,  and  to  the  reservoir  of  compressed 
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air,  which  U  nnult;  a  pur  of  beUows  worked  b; 


tbi*  from  Ibe  bellows  unci  csuiei  it  to  distend, 
thiu  forming  an  elaatic  bladder  which  eierciaea  a 
continnoiu  pressiire  ou  tha  ur  inaide,  aad  expels 
it  in  a  at«ady  itream  from  the  nozile  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

Blowpipe,  Oiyhydngan.  A  blowpipe  in  which 
a  miitore  of  oxygen  and  hjdn^eD,  or  more  com- 
monlT  of  oxygen  and  coal-gas,  is  burned.  The 
miicd  gases  are  passed  through  a  tnbe  packed  with 
wire-game  before  reaching  thejet ;  in  case  the  Aama 
shoald  rnn  back,  it  is  thos  cooled  bf  passing 
through  tlie  gauze,  and  does  not  Cftuge  an  ei- 

C 'ion  of  the  mixed  gases  in  the  reserroir.  Now, 
ever,  that  oijgen  can  be  so  easily  procured  in 
iron  bottles  under  pressure,  it  is  customary  to  use 
an  ordinary  blowpipe  and  iiimply  connect  the  air- 
jet  to  the  reservotr  of  compressed  oxygen.  The 
oiyhTdrogen  flame  liaa  a  very  high  temperature, 
which  is  Biceoded  only  bj  that  of  the  electric  arc; 
it  is  Qsod  in  melting  platinuni  and  in  fasiog  to- 
gether the  edges  or  platinum  pUtes  in  what  is 
termed  *  aatogenoua  Boldeiiog.'  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  ^ght,  the  oiy hydrogen  jet 
was  much  used  to  render  a  cylinder  of  lime  incan- 
descent, this  bdng  tbe  well-knowa  '  Drummond 
lime-light,'  which,  next  to  the  electric,  ii 
most  brilliant  artifldal  light  knowD. 

BLUB'BEB.  Sy:  Ad'bfs  BiussA."KVit, 
Qbausb  db  BUiEiHB,  Fr.  The  soft  bt  of  whales, 
and  of  other  large  sea-animala,  front  which  the 
<ril  (TBinr'-oiL,  wsiLB'-oii)  is  obtained  by  heat 

nnbbsr,  Sea.  The  popular  name  of  several 
species  of  mtuine  animals  of  the  genus  Xtdiua, 
turiiig  a  body  resembling  a  large  mass  of  jelly. 
Thej  are  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  coast 
of  England,  and  are  said  to  form  a  rich  and 
cheap  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land.  They 
are  used  at  the  rate  of  about  1  ton  to  every  20  or 
BO  loads  of  mould,  tt^ther  with  a  chaldron  of 
lime,  per  acre.  In  8  or  4  mootlis  tbe  laud  .. 
osoally  found  in  prime  condition.  I^chards,  and 
other  flsh  that  swarm  upon  oor  coasts,  and  for 
which  there  is  not  a  ready  market,  may  be  used 


in  the  same  way,  and  are  much  richer,  being,  when 
properly  managed,  but  little  inferior  to  guaao. 
BLUE  DTE.  Syn.  Tbihtb  buub.  Ft.:  Bxau 

PASBB,  Qer. 

Indigo  Dgeing,  Tbe  colouring  matterof  iiuiiKO 
is  one  of  the  most  permanent  tolight  and  aii  irith 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  use  depends  upon 
a  principle  different  from  that  usually  follovred 
in  dyeing,  and  consists  in  redncitig  the  indigo  ly 
means  of  some  deoxidising  agent  to  a  coloarl«aa 
soluble  compound  which,  on  exposure  to  air,  be-  ' 
I  reozidised,  yielding  thereby  insolublo  indi- 
The  goods  to  be  dyed  are  dipped  into  B 
Bolutdon  of  the  colourless  compoond,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  when  they  acquire  a  blue  colour. 
For  cotton  dyeing,  chemical  reducing  agents  soefa 
as  fenoos  sulphate,  ^nc  dust,  and  byposoli^te 
of  soda  are  used,  since  the  dyeing  can  be  effected 
in  the  cold  by  these  agents,  and  the  vat  ii  niider 
better  control  than  in  the  fermentation  methods. 
For  wool,  the  incUgo  is  nsuslly  reduced  by  meuu 
of  reducing  agents  resulting  from  fermentation 
carried  on  at  a  moderate  temperatoTe. 

Ajmlieation  to  Cotton.  Ftntmt  talpJtatt  Vat. 
Tbe  mdigo  is  Brst  groond  with  water  to  a  Sua 
powder.  The  vat  is  tnen  made  up  in  the  followiag 
proportions : 

For  Clotb. 
Water     ....  4000     Utres  . 
Indigo     ....      40    kilof.  .    . 
Ferrous  sulphate  .      60-  80  „    .    . 
Slaked  lime  (dry)  .      60-100  „    .    . 

Here    the    following    reactions  c 


For  Tun. 

.  7S0    litrM. 
4   kUoa. 

-  6-  8„ 

-  6-10  „ 
The 


'eacta  with  the  ferroos  sulphate,  prodndikg 
ferrous  hydrat«,  which  in  its  turn  reduces  indieot 
being  itself  converted  into  ferric  hydrate,  the 
reduced  indigo  then  comtmung  with  the  excess 
of  lime,  prodncing  a  soluble  compound  (indigo- 
white).  The  Tats  are  nsaally  rectangular  vessels 
of  wood,  stone,  or  cast-iron.  Thoy  are  first  flllad 
with  water,  the  ground  indigo  and  lime  are  then 
added  and  well  stirred  up,  and,  lastly,  the  ferroue 
sulphate  is  dissolved  and  poured  in.  The  con- 
tents of  the  vat,  after  mixing,  are  tharoaghly 
stirred  at  intervals  during  twenty.fonr  houra. 
The  ferrons  solphate  should  be  as  pure  as  poa- 
sible.  Copper  sulphate,  by  its  oii£ung  actiOD, 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  ferroos  snl- 
phato,  whilst  alumininm  and  ferric  snlphatM 
would  be  precipitated  bj  the  lime,  thereby  in* 
creasing  the  sediment  and  necessitating  a  larger 
expenditure  of  the  latter  sabstance.  A.  freshly 
made-up  vat  >bouid  show  numerous  dark-bloe 
atresJcB  when  stirred,  and  its  surface  should 
become  rapidly  covered  with  a  blue  scum  or 
'  Surry.'  The  liquid  shonid  he  clear  and  of  « 
brownish-amber  colour.  If  greenish,  the  whole 
of  the  indigo  is  not  reduced,  and  in  that  event 
more  ferrous  sulphate  should  he  added.  If  very 
dark  in  colonr,  more  lime  must  be  added. 

Cotton  yarn  should  be  well  boiled  in  water 
before  dyeing,  so  that  the  dye  may  deposit  evenly. 
The  vats  are  nsuall;  worked  in  sets  of  ten,  espe- 
cially if  dark  shades  are  required,  tbe  cotton  being 
first  Introduced  into  a  nearly  cxbaosted  vat, 
wrung  out,  set  aside  to  oxidise,  and  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  next  somewhat  stronger  vat,  and 
so  on  through  the  whole  series.  If  light  sbada 
are  being  produced,  a  snutUet  nnmboT  of  vats 
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will  sixffiee.  Before  dydng,  tbe  'flurry'  shoold 
be  skimmed  off.  At  the  end  of  the  day  tbe  con- 
tents of  the  Tats  are  well  stirred  up»  and  replen- 
ished with  small  qoantities  of  lime  or  ferrons 
sulphate,  according  to  their  appearance.  After 
djeing:^  the  goods  are  passed  through  dilate  sul- 
phuric add  of  2"— 4"*  Tw.  (1-01  to  1*02  sp.  gr.),  to 
remove  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  then  im- 
in  a  strong  lye  bath,  wrung  out»  and 
at  60°  C.  This  last  treatment  gives  a  bronxe 
tint  to  the  goods. 

A^pph'eatum  io  Wool.  Wood  Vat,  The  fol- 
lowing vat  is  the  one  most  generally  used  for 
dyeing  wo<d : 

It  is  prepared  in  a  cylindrical  Teasel*  2 
metres  wide  and  2  metres  deep»  the  upper  part 
bein^  surrounded  by  a  steam  jacket,  so  that  tbe 
contents  may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
45^—60^  C.  In  order  to  prevent  tbe  stirring  up 
of  the  sediment  as  much  as  possible,  a  frame  car- 
rying a  rope  network  is  suspended  at  about  the 
middLe  of  the  Tat.  The  latter  b  first  fiUed  with 
water,  800  kilos,  of  crushed  woad  are  then  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  60°— 60°  C.  for 
24  houn,  with  frequent  stirring;  15  kilos,  of 
wen-ground  indigo^  10  kilos,  of  bran,  2  to  15 
kilos,  of  madder,  and  6  kilos,  of  dry  slaked  lime, 
are  now  added,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  up 
and  left  to  itself  for  12  to  24  hours.  By 
this  time  the  fermentation  should  be  in  full  pro- 
gress. The  surface  of  the  liquid  should  be  coTered 
with  '  flurry,'  the  Uquid  should  baTC  a  greenish- 
y^ow  colour,  interspersed  with  streaks  of  regen- 
erated indigo^  and  a  piece  of  cloth  immened  in 
it  should  be  dyed  blue  after  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  odour  of  the  Tat  should  be  agreeable,  and  the 
sediment,  when  brought  to  the  surface,  should 
haTe  a  slightly  sour  smell.  It  is  now  only  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  liquid  at  a  temperature 
of  45"— 60°  C.  (118°— 122°  F.)  for  another  24 
hours,  and  to  add  another  6  kilos,  of  lime  during 
the  interral,  the  mass  being  well  stirred  up  after 
each  addition.  The  wool,  before  dyeing,  must  be 
boiled  in  water,  well  rinsed  in  tepid  watcor,  especi- 
ally if  it  has  been  milled  with  soap^  squeezed, 
and  then  passed  at  once  into  the  Tat.  It  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  b^ore  dyeing, 
otherwise  the  colour  will  be  irrogular.  The  wool 
is  moved  about  for  a  sufficient  time  (from  20 
minutes  to  2  hours),  care  being  taken  that  it  is 
always  kept  below  the  surfMe.  It  is  then 
squeezed,  thrown  into  heaps  to  allow  the  colour 
to  deTelope,  passed  through  weak  acid  to  remoTe 
carbonate  of  lime,  wash«l,  and  dried.  Woollen 
doth,  after  dyeing,  is  well  milled  with  soap  snd 
fuller's  earth,  to  remoTe  loosely  adhering  indigo. 
The  management  of  fermentation-Tats  is  some- 
what diffiimlt  in  practice  and  requires  experience. 
The  most  common  derangement  is  a  too  actlTC 
fermentation,  due  to  a  deficiency  of  lime,  whereby 
the  indigo  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  This  may 
be  recognised  by  tbe  'flurry'  diMppearing,  and 
by  the  dcTelopment  of  a  muddy  liquid  of  a  dirty 
veUow  colour  and  Tery  disaf^eable  odour,  which 
has  the  property  of  destroymg  the  blue  colour  of 
a  piece  of  preTiously  dyed  cloth.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  heat  the  Tat  to  90°  C,  and  add  more 
lime.  Another  djyOlculty  is  caused  by  dyeing  too 
rapidly.    In  this  case  the  indigo  becomes  pr^pi- 


tated  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  oxygen 
introduced,  and  the  colours  produced  are  pale. 
The  remedy  is  to  add  more  lime,  and  then  after  a 
time  to  promote  fermentation  by  the  addition  of 
woad  and  by  warming.  If  too  much  lime  is 
added,  the  indigo-white  may  be  entirely  precipi- 
tated. This  may  be  remedied  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  working 
normally  the  Tat  is  replenished  by  the  addition, 
at  tbe  end  of  each  day,  of  fresh  quantities  of  lime 
and  bran,  and  at  the  end  of  CTery  other  dsy  of 
5  to  8  kilos,  of  indigo. 

Urine  Vat.  This  Tat  is  suitable  for  indigo- 
dyong  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  made  up  as  follows : 
Add  to  500  litres  of  stale  urine  8  to  4  kilos,  of 
common  salt,  and  heat  to  60°— 60°  C.  (122°— 
140°  F.)  for  4  to  5  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ; 
then  add  1  kilo,  of  madder  and  1  kilo,  of  ground 
indigo,  stir  well,  and  allow  to  ferment  until  the 
indigo  is  reduced. 

iZgwood  Blues,  AppUeaHonio  Cotton.  These 
are  now  seldom  employed  on  account  of  their 
f  ugitiTC  nature. 

Jpplieation  io  Wool.  These  are  much  used 
to  imitate  the  blues  of  the  indigo  Tat.  They  arc 
slso  combined  with  indigo-blues,  the  fabric  being 
first  dyed  to  a  light  shade  with  indigo,  and  then 
afterwards  with  logwood.  The  meUiod  is  as 
follows : 

Mordant  the  wool  with  4%  of  aluminium  sul- 
phateand  4%  to  5%  of  cream  of  tartar  for  1  to  1^ 
hours  at  10(r  C.  Wash  well  and  dye  in  a  bath  con- 
taining 15%  to  30%  of  logwood  and  2%  to  8%  of 
chalk  for  1  to  li  hours,at  a  temperature  of  100°  C. 
The  chalk  may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by 
calcium  acetate  to  the  extent  of  80%  of  the 
weight  of  the  wool.  With  increased  quantities  of 
alum  and  tartar,  a  redder  shade  is  obtained.  The 
colours  produced  by  alum  are  not  Tery  fast,  and 
may  be  improTed  by  adding  0*5%  to  8%  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  to  the  mordanting  bath.  Or 
the  mordant  mav*  consist  of  8%  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  and  1%  of  sulphuric  acid  (168"  Tw.,  or 
1*840  sp.gr.)  only.  A  purplish  bloom,  resembling 
that  of  indigo,  may  be  imparted  hv  adding  0*5% 
to  1%  of  tin  crystals  (SnCl9,2H,0)  towards  the 
end  of  the  dyeing. 

Amline  Colonrt.  Spirit  Blue,  Methifl  and 
Ethyl  Blmee,  These  colours  are  deriTatives  of 
diphenylamine  blue : 

C,H4.NH(C,H,) 

(C.H*) 


They  are  characterised  by  the  pure  greenish - 
blue  colour  which  they  yi^d.  They  should  be 
dissoWed  in  40  to  50  times  their  weight  of 
methylated  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid. 

Application  io  Cotton.  Work  the  cotton  in  a 
■oap-bath,  containing  60  to  100  grms.  of  soap  per 
kilo,  of  cotton,  at  60°  C  (140°  F.),  squeeze,  and 
work  in  a  cold  bath  of  aluminium  acetate  of  8° 
Tw.  (1*04  sp.  gr.),  and  squeeze  again.  Repeat 
this  three  times,  and  then  transfer  to  the  dye- 
bath.  The  colour  is  added  to  the  latter,  little  by 
little,  the  temperature  being  gradually  raised  to 
boiling. 

AppUeation  io  Wool.  Enter  the  wool  at  50°— 
I  83 
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60"  C.  (122''— 140°  F.)  and  add  graduaUy  a  mix- 
ture of  1%  to  5%  of  oolooring  matter,  4%  to  S%  of 
Bolphnric  acid  of  168°  Tw.  (1*84  sp.  gr.),  and  10% 
to  20%  of  sodiam  sulphate,  the  bath  being  at  tne 
lame  time  rapidly  heated  to  100°  C.  and  boiled 
for  half  an  hour.  Spirit  bines  are  apt  to  dye  tan- 
evenly  owing  to  their  insolubility,  but  they  are 
preferred  by  yarn  dyers. 

Application  to  8iik,  The  silk  is  introduced 
into  a  bath,  containing  boiled-off  liquor  (see  Silk) 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  60r — 60°  C. 
(122°— 140°  F.).  like  dye  U  added  gradually, 
and  the  temperature  slowly  raised  to  boiling. 

Soluble  BlmM.  These  are  sodium  or  ammonium 
salts  of  di-  and  tri-sulphonic  acids  of  rosamline-  or 
diphenylamine  blues.  The  redder  shades  are 
known  as  serge  blue,  navy  blue,  blackley  blue, 
Ac.,  whilst  the  purer  tones  are  named  china  blue, 
night  blue,  soluble  blue,  water  blue,  cotton  blue,  &c. 

AppUeaUon  to  Cotton,  Work  the  cotton  at 
60°  C.  (140°  F.)  in  a  bath  containing  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  colour  solution  and  8%  stannate  of 
soda.  When  the  cotton  is  saturated,  acidify  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  work  for  another  half  hour. 

Application  to  Wool  and  Silk.  The  same 
method  is  used  here  as  for  spirit  blues. 

Alkali  Blue,  This  is  a  monosulphonic  acid  of 
rotanlUne  blue,  and  is  known  as  Guernsey  blue, 
fast  blue,  Nicholson's  blue,  ftc  Blue  and  red 
shades  are  sold.  Alkali  blue  cannot  be  used  for 
cotton.  In  wool-dyeing  the  material  is  always 
introduced  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  dye,  a 
colourlfis  sodium  salt  being  then  formed.  The 
colour  is  afterwards  developed  by  immersion  in 
an  add  bath. 

Method.  Add  to  the  dye-Uth  0*5%  to  6%  of 
the  colour  solution,  according  to  the  shade  re- 
quired, and  4%  to  8%  of  carbonate  of  soda  (crys- 
tals). The  water  used  for  the  dye-bath  should  be 
free  from  lime  salts.  Introduce  the  wool  at  40° 
C.  (104°  F.),  heat  rapidly  to  100°  C,  and  boil  for 
I  to  I  hour.  Then  remove,  wash  well  in  water 
and  introduce  into  a  bath  containing  5%  of  sid- 
phuric  add  of  168®  Tw.  (1-84  sp.  gr.).  Work  for 
16  to  20  minutes  at  60°  C,  by  which  time  the 
colour  should  be  developed,  and  then  wash  well 
with  water.  The  wool  should  only  have  a  very  faint 
blue  colour  after  removal  from  the  first  bath. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  alkali, 
otherwise  the  colour  may  be  inferior.  Some 
samples  of  dye  contain  in  themselves  a  sufficient 
amount  of  alkali.  The  dye-bath  is  never  ex- 
hausted in  one  dyeinff  and  should  be  used  again, 
small  additions  of  dye  and  alkali  being  made. 
Faster  colours  may  m  obtained  by  addmg  ainc 
sulphate  or  alum  to  the  add.  Alkali  blues  are 
well  adapted  for  dyeing  with  add  colours  (see 
Dnnre)  such  as  crocetn  scarlet  or  orange.  In 
this  case  a  bath  of  the  add  dye  takes  tiie  place  of 
the  sulphuric  add  bath. 

Alinarin  Sine.  (For  chemistry  and  properties 
see  ALULAxnr.) 

AppUeaUon  to  Cotton.  Mordant  the  cotton 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  chromium  sslt  (see 
MoBDAim) ;  dye  in  a  separate  bath  with  alizarin 
blue  S  (if  the  insoluble  variety  XB  is  used,  some 
bi-sulphate  of  potash  mutt  be  added  to  dissolve 
it),  raise  the  temperature  to  boiling  in  the  course 
of  1|  hours,  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 


Application  to  Wool.  Mordant  with  biehroni- 
ate  ot  potash  (the  amount  of  the  latter  being  8% 
of  Uie  wdght  of  the  wool)  and  sulphuric  mad, 
using  not  more  than  1%  of  the  latter  (of  168^  Tw. 
or  1*84  sp.  gr.).  Dy«t  in  a  separate  bath,  raisBDC^ 
the  temperature  graduaUy  to  bdling,  and 
tinning  the  ebullition  untu  a  bright  shade  is 
tained.  With  continued  boiling  the  dye 
the  fibre  instead  of  being  <mly  superficially 
attached.  The  colour  has  a  purpliah  bloom  and 
resembles  indigo.    It  ia  very  &st  to  lights  and  to 

scouring:,  &c. 

Mineral  Blmse.    Pmeeian  Blue.    AppUeaUom 
to  Cotton,     Work  the  cotton  in  a  solntion  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  squeeie,  and  introdooe  it  into  m, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  when  f  enons  hy- 
drate will  be  predpitated.    Then  expose  to  the 
air  or  pass  thjrough  a  weak  solntion  of  bleaching 
powder,  which  ^idll  oxidise  the  ferrous  to  fentc 
hydrate.    Wash  the  cotton  and  introduce  it  into 
a  cold  solution  of  20  grms.  of  potassie  feno- 
cyanide  and  10  grms.  of  sulphuric  add  of  168^  Tw. 
( 1*84  sp.  gr.)  per  litre,  wash,  and  dry.  The  intensity 
of  the  colour  will  depend  upon  the  amount  c^ 
ferric  oxide  fixed  upon  the  fabric  Purplish  shades 
may  be  obtained  by  working  the  cotton  at  801°  C. 
(8^  F.)  in  nitrosulphate  of  iron  at  6°  Tw.  ri-086 
sp.  gr.),  to  which  2%  to  8%  of  stannous  chloride 
has  been  added,  and  then  dyeing  in  the  aboive 
f  errocyanide  solution.    Prussian  blue  has  not  been 
much  employed  since  the  introdnetion  of  aniline 
blues. 

AppUeaUon  to  WooL  In  this  case  the  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potash  is  simply  decomposed  by  an 
add ;  tiie  liberated  hydro-xenocyanio  acid  is  then 
absorbed  by  the  wool,  and  gradnally  undergoes 
deoompontion  with  the  production  of  Fktusiaa 
blue. 

Method.  Introduoe  the  wool  into  a  cold  bath  con- 
taining 10%  of  potassium  ferrimnide  (red  pms- 
siate  of  potash)  and  26%  of  sulphuric  aad  of  168° 
Tw.  (1'84  sp.  gr.),  raise  the  temperature  to  boil- 
ing  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  boil  f  or  |  to  | 
hour.  Sometimes  a  mixture  of  sulphuric,  nitri^ 
and  hydrochloric  adds  is  employed  mstead  of  the 
first  only.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
the  'blue  spirits'  used  by  dyers  fur  the  prodnc* 
tion  of  Prussian  blue  on  wool :  4  measures  of 
sulphuric  add  of  168°  Tw.  (1*84  sp.  gr^,  t 
measures  of  hydrochlorio  add  of  82°  Tw.  Q*16 
sp.  gr.),  and  1  to  2  measures  of  nitric  add  of  64* 
Tw.  (1*82  sp.  gr.).  Prussian  blue  on  wool  is 
sometimes  known  as  rojal  blue. 

BLUB  OUM  TBBB.  See  BxTCALTPnrB. 

BLUB,  liquid,  is  made  from  the  finest  Ghineee 
blue,  i  OS.,  snd  oxalic  add,  i  os.  to  the  pint  of 
water. 

BLU8H1V0.  JSfjfn.  Bv'BOB,  Rubb'do^  L.  In 
phjfnologff,  Ac.,  the  red  glow  on  the  cheeks  or 
face  ocoisioned  by  oonfuion,  bashfulness,  sur- 
prise, or  shame. 

Blushing  is  caused  by  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
quantity  d  the  blood  in  the  capOlaries;  and, 
consequently,  a  hdghtening  of  the  natural  pale- 
reddish  hue  of  the  uin.  It  is  referable  to  sodden 
mental  emotions  of  an  exdting  character,  such  as 
surprise,  oonfudon,  consdousness  of  slight^  in- 
jury, or  indignity,  and  the  like.  Smotions  of  a 
depressing  character  frequently  produce  an  oppo- 
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site  effect.  This  is  termed  pftUor,  and  depends  on 
a  diminntioQ  of  tbe  blood  supply  to  the  skin 
and  sar&oe  of  the  body.  Tbe  flnt,  though  often 
wnplfent^  is  nerer  d*ngeroas;  tbe  lest  may  be 
K>   in  some  cases.    The  core  of  the  habit  of 


bloshing  eoosists  in  persisting  efforts  to  maintain 
a  siifllcieat  degree  of  presence  of  mind  and  self  • 
eofulldenoe  to  permit  of  reflection^  or  a  culm  view 
of  the  ezcttinff  cireamstuioep  instead  of  sinking 
into  a  state  of  temporaiy  mental  imbecility  and 
helpless  confosioii. 

The  caose  of  blushing  is  nerroos,  and  depends 
upon  the  action  of  the  nerrons  system  upon  the 
wmUa  of  the  capillariei,  causing  their  muscular 
ooete  to  relax  and  consequently  increasing  their 
dienieter;  pallor,  oouTersely,  is  caused  1^  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vessels  and 
consequent  <Uminution  of  their  calibre;  tudden 
and  exeessiTe  pallor  occurs  in  fainting,  and  by 
reason  of  the  increased  flow  of  blo«l  to  the 
internal  organs  cjuses  increase  of  pressure  upon 
the  already  feeble  heart;  anything,  therefore, 
each  as  flipping  with  a  wet  towel,  hot  doths  and 
the  like,  which  tend  to  promote  redness,  i,  #.  flow 
of  blood  to  the  skin,  is  usefbl,  inasmuch  as  the 
on  the  heart  is  thereby  to  some  extent 


MAXM,  to  make  WUtt.  Boards  majr  be 
lenderad  white  and  dean  by  scrubbing  them, 
instead  of  with  soap,  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
one  part  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  three  parts  of 


BOAXS0,  MILL..  Used  for  book  backs,  Ac, 
ahould  be  made  of  old  manUa  hawsers,  moulded 
in  the  same  way  as  hand-made  paper  and  well 
rolled  between  sted  rollers. 

BOGKBISSESan,  for  the  artificial  iniiUtion 
of  bockbier.  A  tincture  of  1  part  lupulin,  2  parts 
pyioligneous  acid,  and  8  parts  spirits  of  wine 
(JTsyer). 

BQQDL  TIA.  The  leaTes  of  C^ehpia  VogelU: 
the  leaves  of  two  other  species  of  Cyclopia  are 
also  used  in  S.  Africa  as  tea,  vis.  C.  gemUMdm 
(Honig  Thee)  and  C.  laHfoUa  (Bush  tes);  alio 
the  leaves  %d  Sorhwda  pmroyfiora  (Stekel  Thee). 

BOG  flPATni.  In  horses,  a  distension  of  the 
bursa  or  sheath  of  the  true  hock-joint.  Mr  Finlay 
Dun  prescribes  rest;  high-heeled  shoe,  fomenta- 
tion, cold  water,  spring  truss,  counter-irritation, 
firing^iron;  seton. 

BOIL  (bqyl).  %».  FuKtm^ouLUs,  L.|  Fu- 
AoiroiJ^  Fr.;  Bsmui,  EmosTOOX,  Oer.  In 
9mr$9ry^  a  well-known  inflammatory  tumour,  of  a 
saperndal  and  more  or  lees  temporary  character, 
which  generally  terminates  by  suppuration. 

Boils  {JwruWcM^  generally  attack  the  healthy 
and  robust  durins  uie  period  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  eddom  trouble  penone  who  have 
■rrived  at  the  middle  ace  of  life. 

2Vea#M.,  ife.  When  bdU  begin  to  sppear,  and 
exhibit  pmistency  by  daily  enlargement  and 
increasing  pain,  suppuration  should  be  promoted 
by  warm  poulticee  of  bread  and  Unseed-meal,  to 
which  a  little  fikt  or  oil  may  be  added,  to  prevent 
their  getting  hard.  If  poulticee  are  inconvenient, 
warm  and  stimulating  embrocations,  or  exposure 
to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  or  the  application  of 
stimulating  piasters  may  be  adopted  initead. 
When  the  tumour  b  suflidentiy  '  ripe,'  the  matter 


ihould  be  evacuated  by  gentle  pressure,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  littie  simple  ointment 
spread  on  a  piece  <rf  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet 
may  be  full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of 
the  tumour  and  the  discharge  of  the  matter, 
when  it  should  be  leeeened,  and  the  bowele  kept 
gentiy  open  by  saline  purgatives,  as  Epsom  salt 
or  cream  of  tartar.  When  there  is  a  dispodtion 
in  the  constitution  to  the  formation  of  boils,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  at  all  times  regular,  and 
tonics,  as  bark  or  sted,  had  recourse  to,  with  the 
frequent  use  of  sea-bathing  when  posnblb.  A 
course  of  sarsapariUa  may  be  likewise  taken  with 
advantage.    See  Absomb,  TuMOVxa,  Ac. 

Dr  Sy^ey  Binger  prescribes  a  I-16th  grain  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  mixed  with  sugar  of  milk 
three  or  four  times  a  day  on  the  tongue ;  but  this 
should  only  be  adminirtered  under  medical  super- 
viiion. 

2Vealintfa<  for  HoBSM  and  Cattli.  Foment- 
ations; poultices  containing  beUadonna,  cold 
water,  carbolic  acid  dressing,  counter-irritants, 
laxatives,  sulphites,  and  chlorates. 

BOILVUI.    See  Ivobvstatiok  and  Stbax. 

BOILIBO.  In  0OoJfcff3f,  the  operation  of  dress- 
ing food  in  water  at  the  point  of  ebullition,  or  one 
verv  closely  approaching  it.  The  practice  of 
cooking  animal  food  by  boiling,  although  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  often  most  convenient,  is  ndther 
Jodicions  nor  economical  when  the  broth  or  liquid 
in  which  it  has  been  dressed  is  to  be  rejected  as 
waste;  as  in  this  wav  the  most  nutritious  portion 
of  the  flesh  dP  animals,  consisting  of  soluble 
Mline  and  other  matter  required  for  tne  formation 
of  bone  and  the  nutoition  of  the  muscular  tissues, 
&c.,  is  to  a  great  extent  lost.  This  particularly 
appUee  to  small  pieces  so  dressed,  and  to  those 
preeenting  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the 
water  in  proportion  to  theb  weight.  Large 
piecee  of  meat  suffer  less  in  proportion  than 
smaller  ones,  for  the  same  reason ;  but  even  with 
them  the  outside  should  be  rejected,  as  it  is  both 
insipid  and  innutritions  compared  with  the  in- 
terior portion.  To  reduce  the  solvent  and  de- 
teriorating action  of  the  water  to  the  lowest 
possible  point,  the  articles  to  be  boiled  should  not 
be  put  into  the  water  until  it  is  In  a  state  of  tuU 
ebullition,  which  should  be  maintdned  for  6  or  6 
minutes  afterwards,  by  which  time  the  surface 
and  tbe  parts  lying  immediately  beneath  it  will 
have  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  hardened,  and 
will  then  act  as  a  protective  shield  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  maee.  The  boiling  beinff  continued 
for  6  or  6  minutes  oold  water  is  added,  until  the 
temperature  becomes  about  160°  F.,  and  the 
cooking  of  the  Joint  ii  carried  on  at  this  heat 
until  the  meat  ii  done.  Meat  loaes  nearly  a  fourth 
of  ite  weight  in  bollinff;  salt  meat,  which  is 
intended  to  be  eaten  cold,  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  in  tbe  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled. 
The  practice  of  dressing  meat  by  putting  it  into 
cold  water,  which  is  then  gradually  rdsod  to  the 
boiling-point,  cannot  be  too  much  censured.  A 
i  of  an  hour  per  lb.  for  dressing  young  meat, 
poultry,  and  smdl  pieces,  and  20  minutes  per  lb. 
for  old,  tough,  and  larger  ones  are  the  usual 
timee  allowed  bv  cooks  for  the  purpose.  See 
BouiXiLi,  Food,  Ac. 

BOILIBO-POUIT.    See  Bbulutiov 
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B0I8  DUBCS  (bwab  ddr-sa).  [Fr.]  The  sub- 
stance inyented  in  France,  and  to  which  this 
name  is  given,  is  made  from  sawdust,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature  and 
the  enormous  pressure  of  SX)  tons,  acquires  a 
degree  of  hardness  very  much  exceeding  that  of 
ordinary  wood.  It  has  a  very  fine  grain,  and  is 
unaffected  by  atmospherical  variations;  but  its 
principal  merit  is  its  adaptation  to  moulding,  so 
that  by  the  most  economical  processes  forms  and 
impressions  are  given  to  it  which  it  would  re- 
quire, in  any  other  waj,  considerable  labour  and 
workmanship. 

BOLAS.  Sweet  light  cakes  which,  according 
to  Mrs  Rundell,  are  prepared  as  follows:  Into 
flour,  2  Ibe.,  pour  of  warm  milk  f  pint,  a  small 
teacupf ul  of  yeast,  and  6  eggs ;  make  a  dough, 
add  of  butter  1  lb.  (by  degrees),  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise  for  an  hour ;  then  mix  in  of 
powdenad  sugar  1  lb.,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes.  Put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously 
well  buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  can- 
died orange  or  lemon  peel;  lastly,  bake  them.  See 
Cajubb. 

BOLBO  (Kat.  Ord.,  MoviuiAOEiB).  A  shrub, 
Peumtu  fragrans  g^wing  in  the  Chilian  Andes. 
It  oontams  Boldina,  a  glucoside,  having  hypnotic 
properties.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  and  the 
wood  makes  a  good  charcoal.  It  is  reported  to 
be  useful  in  affections  of  the  liver  and  digestive 
organs.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  tonic  in  cases 
where  quinine  is  inadmissible.  In  large  doses  it 
provokes  vomiting.  The  powder  of  the  dried 
leaves  is  a  sternutatory.  See  a  paper  bv  M.  Claude 
Verne,  translated  into  the  '  Fharm.  Joum./  3rd 
series,  v,  406. 

Tineiur$  qf  Soldo,  Boldo  leaves  1  oz.,  proof 
spirit  10  OS. — Dote,  10  to  20  minims. 

BOLE.  8yn,  Bo'lttb,  L.  ;  Tbbbb  bolaibb, 
&c.,  Fr.  The  name  of  several  argillaceous 
minerals,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
yellow,  red,  and  brown,  which  they  owe  chiefly 
to  iron.     See  Ochbbb  and  Bed  and  Bbowv 

PlGMBKTB. 

B0L06VA"  PHI'AL  (-lawn'-y&).    See  Phiaib. 

BO'LUS.  [L.,  Eng.]  8yn»  BOL,  Fr.  Boluses, 
in  pharmacy  and  mecUoine,  are  small,  roundish 
masses  of  medicinal  substances,  which  are  taken 
in  the  same  manner  as  pills,  which  they  resemble, 
except  in  their  larger  size.  Those  persons  who 
object  to  swallowing  them  in  their  common 
state  may  wrap  them  in  soft  paper,  or  intro- 
duce them  into  the  emptied  husks  of  raisins  or 
grapes. 

Boluses  (boll,  L.)  are  prepared  with  the 
same  ingredients,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  pills 
(which  see). 

Bolus,  Gnalacnm.  (Some,)  Quaiacum  resin 
I  dr.,  elder  rob,  enough  to  make  into  a  bolus. 
Formerly  given  in  quinsy. 

Bolus  for  Agn^.  (The  holms  ad  quartanum  of 
the  French  Hospital.)  Peruvian  bark,  1  oz.; 
carbonate  of  potash,  1  dr. ;  tartarised  antimony, 
15  gr.;  syrup,  a  sufficient  Quantity.  One  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours  during  the  inter- 
mission. 

Bolw,  Teniiiflige  (Dr  CampheU),  Basilic 
powder,  1  scruple ;  conserve  of  wormwood,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  make  into  one  bolus  for  an 


adult  (Jby).  Powdered  pomegranate  root  1  dr., 
assafoetida  i  dr.,  croton  oil  3  or  4  drops,  syrop 
sufficient.  Divide  into  15  boluses;  6  daily  for 
tapeworm  (French  Hospital).  Wormseed  1 
scruple,  calomel  6  gr.,  camphor  15  gr.,  syrup 
sufficient.  Make  into  3  doses;  one,  two,  or  threa 
in  the  day. 

BOMAH  BUT.  The  fruit  of  ^emoeoma  ma- 
erophyUa,  a  native  of  NataL  Used  for  tanning 
purposes. 

BOBACE,  or  BTJBN-BOSE.  Daphnopsis  Um^ 
folia,  a  tree  of  Jamaica,  the  inner  bark  of  which 
is  very  fibrous,  and  is  used  for  ropes,  cordage^ 
&o. 

BOB'-BOB  (boi^-boi\^).  [Fr.]  A  sugar- 
plum.   See  CoNFBOTioiTBBY  and  SuaAB-PLUiu. 

BOBBOBS  VEBXIFnGES  OF  GABOZ.  A 
bonbon  containing  15  centigrms.  of  scammony, 
and  2  centigrms.  of  santonin  (BeveiC), 

BOBBITC  SEEDS.  Are  produced  by  the  GBsal- 
pinia  honducella.  They  are  also  called  nicker 
beans.  In  India  the  powder  is  used  as  a  tonic 
and  anti-periodic — Dose,  5  to  16  gr. 

BOBE.  8yn,  Os,  L.,  Ft.;  Bbin,  Ekoohbv, 
Ger.;  Biir,  Sax.  The  hard  substance  forming 
the  interior  skeleton  of  animals,  or  any  single 
part  of  it. 

Con^,    According  to  Benelins : 

Haman  bones.    Ox  boMs. 

Animal  matter  soluble    in 
boiling  wator  .        •        .  82*17 

Vascular  substance     .  1*13 

Phosphate  of  caldum,  with 
a  little  fluoride  of  calcium  53*04    .    67*35 

Carbonate  of  calcium .        .  11*80    •      3*86 

Phosphate  of  magnesium    .    1*16    •      2*05 

Chloride  of  sodium  and  other 
salts       ....    1*20    .      8*45 


}• 


83*80 


100*  100* 

The  soluble  animal  matter  is  chiefly  fat  and 
gelatin. 

Uses,  4^.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  domestic  economy.  Those  of  good  meat  form 
most  excellent  materials  for  making  soups  and 
gravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  cook.  In  Fnmoe, 
soup  is  extensively  made  by  subjecting  bruised 
bones  to  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  8  days'  oontinuanoe. 
In  England  the  same  is  commonly  effected  in  an 
iron  Papin's  digester.  When  the  earthy  matter 
of  a  bone  is  dissolved  out  bv  digesting  it  in  a  large 
quantity  of  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  lump 
of  gelatine  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  well 
washed  with  water,  is  equal  to  isinglass  for  aU 
the  purposes  of  making  soups  and  jellies.  The 
following  is  the  process  recommended  by  Proost 
for  making  the  best  of  bones,  in  hospitals,  gaols, 
and  similar  establishmente : 

The  bones,  crushed  small,  are  to  be  boiled  for 
15  minutes  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  the  fat  (which 
is  fit  for  all  common  purposes)  skimmed  off  as  soon, 
as  cold.  The  bones  are  then  to  be  ground,  and 
boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  ^Kfater  (of 
which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part),  notil 
half  of  it  is  wasted,  when  a  stiff  jelly  will  be  ob- 
tained. Iron  vessels  should  alone  be  used  in  this 
process,  as  the  ielly  and  soup  act  upon  oonper, 
brass,  and  the  other  common  metals.    The  bones 
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of  fresh  meat  are  the  most  prodacUve;  those  of 
boiled  meat  come  nezt»  whilst  thoee  of  roasted 
meat  searoelj  afford  any  jelly.  As  '  boning '  meat 
before  cooking-  is  now  a  very  general  practice,  a 
qnaotity  of  fresh  bones  may  always  be  obtained. 
Bones  are,  for  the  most  part,  wsoneHT,  tubhsp, 
BiiiACHis,  and  DTJO)  in  a  similar  manner  to  ivory, 
but  with  less  care,  owing  to  their  inezpensiTeand 
coarser  character.  Before  being  snbmitted  to  any 
of  these  operations  they  are,  however,  first  snb- 
mitted to  long  boiling,  to  deprive  them  of  grease. 
The  bones  of  living  animals  may  be  dyed  by 
mixing  madder  with  their  food.  The  bones  of 
^oang  pigeons  may  thns  be  tinged  of  a  rose  colour 
in  24  hoars,  and  of  a  deep  scarlet  in  8  days;  but 
the  bones  of  adnlt  animals  take  a  fortnight  to 
acquire  even  a  rose  colour.  In  the  same  way  ex- 
tract of  logwood  tinges  the  bones  of  young  pigeons 
purple.  See  Blbachivo,  DTBora,  I  yobt,  £c. 

In  all  manufacturing  processes  in  which  bones 
•ra  operated  upon,  foul  vapours^  unless  special 
precautions  are  observed,  wiU  be  thrown  off,  to 
the  great  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  those  liv- 
ing near  the  building  where  the  operations  are 
performed. 

To  avoid  this  the  offensive  vapours  should 
always  be  carried  by  a  flue  made  for  the  purpose 
into  the  furnace-fire,  and  there  consumed.  But 
this  will  not  remedy  another  source  of  annoyance 
which  arises  from  the  disgusting  stench  caused  by 
the  putrefaction  of  the  flesh  adhering  to  the  bones, 
which  lie  in  heaps  about  the  premises. 

The  trade  of  a  bone-boiler  comes  under  the 
head  of  offensive  trades  (see  'Public  Health 
Acts,'  s.  112-114),  and  is  under  the  control  and 
regulation  of  an  urban  sanitary  authority,  which 
has  also  the  power  of  preventing  the  bone-boiling 
being  carried  on  within  its  district  if  it  thinks 
proper. 

BOn^-AJBH.  Impure  triphosphate  of  calcium, 
obteined  by  calcining  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
ducing the  ash  to  fine  powder.  Used  to  make  pure 
phosphate  of  calcium,  to  form  cupels,  ic.;  also 
sold  M  burnt  hartshorn. 

BQHZ'-DXTST.  ^n.  BoKB-iCAHrBB.  Bones 
(previously  boiled  for  their  grease)  ground  to 
diilerent  degrees  of  coarseness  in  a  mill.  It  is 
sown  along  with  the  seed  in  a  drill.  Wheat  thus 
treated  is  said  to  yield  30%  to  60%  more  weight 
in  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common  methods. 
Turnip  and  other  light  soils  it  renders  more  than 
ordinarily  productive.  Bone-manure  is  much 
used  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and 
Lincolnshire.  The  usual  quantity  per  aore  is  70 
b'tsheU,  when  u«ed  alone;  but  when  mixed  »,\th 
asbes  or  other  common  manure,  30  bushels  per 
acre  is  said  to  be  enough.  When  coarse,  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  other  manures,  it 
has  been  found  to  remain  upwards  of  seven  years 
in  the  ground,  the  productiveness  of  which  it  has 
increased  during  the  whole  time. 
BOHE'-GLUS.  See  GiULTiir. 
BOHB'-O&EASS.  From  refuse  bones,  bruised, 
boiled  in  water,  and  the  broth  skimmed  when 
cold.  J^rod.  l-8th  to  l-4th  of  the  weight  of  the  dry 
bones  {Proust),  Used  for  making  soap  and  candles. 
See  Chabcoal,  Ajtimal. 
BQSS'-PHOSPHATX.     See    Tbibaaio    Phob- 

7HATB  aw  LllCB. 


B0VI'-SHAYnr08.  Sjyn,  Boin'-DVST  (Turn- 
ers'), BoNS-TUBimros.  This,  by  boiling  with 
water,  yields  a  beautiful  jelly,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  produced  from  hartshorn  and  ivory 
shavings,  for  which  it  is  very  frequently  sold. 
Used  to  make  jellies  and  blancmanges,  to  stiffen 
straw  bonnets,  &c. 

BOVB^-SPAYIV.  A  bony  enlargement  on  tb« 
antero-intemal  parts  of  the  hock  in  horses.  In 
recent  cases  it  is  best  to  apply  cold  applications, 
but  in  protracted  and  chronic  cases,  hot  fomenta- 
tions will  be  found  best.  In  case  of  these  failing, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  blistering  or  firing,  or 
if  need  be  to  a  seton 

BOOX'BnrDniG  '(-bmd-).  Although  a  full 
description  of  the  various  operations  of  this  well- 
known  art,  or  handicraft,  does  not  properly  fall 
within  the  province  of  this  work,  a  brief  notice  of 
them  will  probablv,  in  many  cases,  prove  useful 
to  the  amateur  and  the  emisrsnt : 

The  process  of  binding  books  is  divided  into 
several  distinct  operations,  which,  in  large 
establishments,  are  usually  performed  by  different 
persons;  such  a  method  being  found  to  produce 
greater  expedition  and  better  work  than  when 
the  whole  is  done  b^  one  person. 

The  sheets  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
printer  are — 

1.  Folded,  which  is  done  correctly  by  observing 
the  'marks'  or  'signatures'  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid 
upon  each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to 
undergo— 

2.  The  operaUon  of  beaUng.  This  is  performed 
by  either  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone  and 
striking  them  with  a  heavy  smooth-faced  ham- 
mer, or  by  passing  them  through  a  rolling-press. 
The  former  method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  small 
way,  and  the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

8.  The  sheets  are  next  fastened  to  bands,  which 
is  done  by  taking  them  up  one  by  one,  and  sewing 
them  to  pieces  of  cord,  stretohed  in  a  little  frame 
screwed  or  fastened  to  the  counter  or  table,  called 
the  sewing  press.    (See  M^r.)    The  number  of 
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bands  used  is  generally  6  for  a  folio,  6  for  a 
quarto,  and  so  on  proportionately,  less  than  4 
being  seldom  employed  even  for  small  sizes.  I'he 
ends  of  the  curds  being  cut  off  to  within  about  2 
inches  of  the  back,  the  sheets  are  ready  f  or— 

4.  Glueing,  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed  in 
the  cutting-press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  applied. 
After  a  short  time,  to  permit  it  to  become  suffi- 
ciently set  and  hard,  the  book  is  removed  from 
the  press,  and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a 
hammer,  when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting- 
press,  where  it  is  screwed  up  very  tight»  and  is 
then  ready  for — 

6.  Owtiing.    The  instrument  employed  for  this 
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purpose  18  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  plough 
or  plough-knife,  which  consiBts  of  a  stout  flat 
knife,  douhle-ecb^ed  at  the  '  cutting-point,'  firmly 
set  in  a  kind  of  name,  in  which  it  may  be  adjusted 
by  screws. 

6.  Affixing  the  Boards,  The  bands  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  fastened  to  the 
pasteboard  intended  to  form  the  covers,  which  is 
then  properly  adjusted,  and  further  shaped,  if 
necessary,  with  a  uoge  pair  of  shears.  The  edges 
now  undergo  the  operation  of — 

7.  8pri%kUna,  gilding,  or  other  adornment. 
The  first  is  periormed  witii  a  stiff  brush  made  of 
hog's  bristles,  dipped  in  a  little  colour ;  the  brush 
b&g  held  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  hairs  moyed 
with  the  other,  so  as  to  scatter  the  colour  in  minute 
drops  equally  over  the  surface. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  fancy  cloth, 
or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  be«i  previously 
sosiked  in  paste,  to  make  it  properly  adhere. 
One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the  book  are 
next  pasted  against  the-  inside  of  the  cover,  to 
screen  the  ends  that  are  turned  over  when  the 
book  is  finished ;  or,  for  choice  work,  is  handed  to 
a  'finbher'  for — 

9.  Lettering,  Gilding,  ftc.  Ordinary  gold-leaf 
is  applied  by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern 
being  given  by  pressure  with  heated  brass  tools, 
having  a  design  or  letters  on  their  surfaces.  The 
whole  is  then  glaied  over  with  white  of  egg  and 
polished. 

10.  Bumiihif^  Book  Edges,  This  is  performed 
with  a  wolf's  or  dog's  tooth,  or  a  steel  burnisher. 
Place  the  books  in  a  screw  press,  with  boards  on 
each  side  of  them,  and  other  boards  distributed 
between  each  volume.  First  rub  the  edges  well 
with  the  tooth  to  give  them  a  lustre.  After 
sprinkling,  or  staininff,  or  when  the  edges  have 
become  dry,  burnish  the  front;  then  turning  the 
press,  burnish  the  edges  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  volume.  Burnish  the  gilt  edges  in  the 
same  manner,  after  having  applied  the  gold; 
but  observe  in  gilding  to  put  the  gold  first  upon 
the  front,  and  idlow  it  to  dry ;  and  on  no  account 
commence  the  burnishing  until  the  gold  is  quite 
dry. 

The  success  of  the  above  operations  sometimes 
slightly  varies  with  the  workmen,  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  binding.  The  examination  of  a 
bound  book  during  their  peruasl  wiU,  however, 
render  the  whole  quite  familiar  to  the  reader. 

There  are  sevenU  varieties  of  landing,  of  which 
only  the  following  deserve  notice  here : 

BOAXDB.  A  bM>k  rather  loosely  done  up,  with- 
out cutting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  coloured 
paper  or  cloth,  is  said  to  be  in  '  boards.' 

Cloth,  CLOTH-Bnn>nra.  This  is  the  style  of 
binding  in  which  the  minority  of  works  are  now 
issued.  ^  It  admits  of  great  neatness  and  even 
beauty,  is  cheap,  and  when  well  executed  is  very 
durable. —The  prepared  cloth  (hard-glased  or 
varnished  calico),  cut  by  a  patton  to  the  proper 
sise,  is  passed  rapidly  between  the  engraved 
cylinders  of  a  rolling-press,  by  which  the  design 
is  given  to  it.  Paste  is  now  applied  to  each  piece 
of  doth*  which  is  then  placed  over  the  volume 
previously  prepared  to  receive  it.  Li  many  cases 
the  covers  are  prepared  separately  before  being 
embossed,  and  are  afterwards  fastened  in  the 


finished  state  to  the  book  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
canvas  or  calico  previously  affixed  to  its  back  for 
the  purpose,  when  all  that  is  required  is  to  paste 
the  ends  of  it  to  the  inside  of  the  boards,  witn  tbe 
last  blank  leaf  over  it.  Books  in  cloth  are  seldom 
cut  at  the  edges,  unless  they  are  otherwise  highly 
finished. 

HALV-nnmiva.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finished  with  leather  backs  and  comers,  are 
said  to  be  '  half -bound.' 

Lbathbs-binbivg.  a  book  is  only  said  to  be 
'bound,'  or 'fully-bound,'  when  both  its  backs 
and  sides  are  wholly  covered  with  one  piece  of 
leather. — The  leather  is  wetted  by  immersioii  in 
water,  wrung  or  squeesed,  stretched  on  a  smooth 
board,  cut  to  the  proper  sise,  pared  thin  on  the 
edges,  and  covered  with  paste.  It  is  then  applied 
to  the  book  (previously  forwarded  in  boards,  and 
cut),  drawn  tightiy  over  it,  turned  down  on  the 
inside,  rubbed  smooth  with  a  folding-stick,  and 
otherwise  adjusted;  after  which  it  is  placed  in 
some  suitable  situation,  at  a  distance  from  a  fire, 
to  dry. 

Bough  calf  requires  to  be  damped  on  the  grain 
side  with  a  sponge  and  water  beibre  pasting  and 
covering. 

Russia-leather  is  well  soaked  in  water  for  an 
hour,  taken  out,  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  after  which 
the  paste  is  well  worked  into  the  flesh  side  befoce 
covering. 

Morocco  is  first  'grained'  by  rubbing  it  on  a 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and.  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  after  which  it  is  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Boan  is  either  soaked  in  wf^r,  or  left  to  soak 
when  pasted. 

SoHOOL-BiVDiKa.  Originally  applied  to  school- 
books  strongly  sewn  and  '  done  up  '  in  sheepskin, 
which  was  either  left  of  a  plain  brown,  or  sprin- 
kled or  marbled  with  copperas  water.  Similar 
works  of  a  cheaper  class  are  now  often  '  done  up ' 
in  canvas,  brown-holland,  and  even  coarse  and 
strong  coloured  glazed  calico. 

ConekuUng  Bemarhe,  Numerous  patents  for 
improvements  in  binding  books,  several  of  which 
possess  very  great  merit  and  usefulness,  have 
been  obtained  during  the  last  80  years.  Among 
these*  one  known  as  '  Hancock's  Patent  Binding,* 
from  its  extreme  novelty,  simplicity,  durability, 
and  inexpensiveness,  deserves  a  passing  notice . 
here.  By  Mr  Wm.  Hancock's  method  the  sheets 
are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  by  being  properly 
placed  together  and  adjusted  (by  setting  them 
vertically,  with  the  edges  forming  the  Ssck  of 
the  booK  downwards,  in  a  concave  mould  so 
formed  that  whilst  giving  shape  it  may  leave  the 
whole  breadth  and  nearly  the  whole  length  ex- 
posed), and  firmly  secured  by  a  few  turns  of 
packthread,  the  book  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
a  press,  and  a  strong  and  quick-drying  solution 
of  india-rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back  with  tiie 
finger,  when  the  whole  is  left  for  3  or  4  hours,  or 
lonf;:er,  to  dry.  The  operation  is  repeated  as 
often  as  necessary,  after  which  fillets  of  cloth  are 
cemented  on  with  the  same  varnish,  and  the  book 
is  ready  to  have  the  boards  attached.  The  sheets 
of  books  that  cannot  be  folded  in  '  double  leaves ' 
may  be  strongly  stitched  through,  separately. 
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befine  aiynttiiig  them  in  the  moold.    In  thia  I     BOOT-TOP   UdUID.    %n.    Boot'-top   com- 
wny  Mffwal  of  the  nsnel  opentioiii  of  binding  |  POti"Tiov.    There  «re  nomeroos  articlee  of  this 

clMi  extant,  but*  with  few  exception!,  they  are 
moet  Dnehemicel  mixtures,  not  infrequently  con- 
taining ingredients  which  are  either  unnecessary, 
or  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  rest.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples : 

Pr0p,  a.  Whztb-top:  1.  Oxalic  add  and 
white  Titriol,  of  each  1  os.;  water,  1|  pint; 
diasolre.  It  is  applied  with  a  sponge,  the  leather 
haring  been  preriously  washed  wiu  water;  after 
a  short  time  it  is  washed  off  with  water,  when  the 
boot-tops  are  either  dried  in  a  current  of  air  or  by 
a  gentle  heat;  they  are  lastly  either  polished  with 
a  bmsb,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  letter,  or  they 
are  left  rough,  as  the  case  may  require. 

2.  Sour  mUk,  1  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 


dispensed  with.    We   most  willingly  bear 
teetimooy  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  this 
method,  as  w^  as  to  the  great  conTenienoe  it 
allbtds  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  perfectly 
flat  upon  a  tahle,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any  pos- 
sible  manner,  without   injury  to  their  backs. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  way  of  binding  boc4s 
for  trsTeDers.    The  Editor  ol  the  last  edition  of 
tbie  wQ^  once  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among 
whidi  was  a  massire  Tolnme  bound  on  Hancock's 
plan.    AH  the  rest  wen  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  few  months*  Journey,  but  this  one  remained  un- 
iqjuied  CTen  alter  Atc  years,  during  which  time  it 
aeeoapanied  him  in  histraTels,  extending,  collect- 
ively, to  upwards  of  28,000  miles.     See  Glu>nro, 
MAXBLive,  Spbdielis,  Staivi,  Ac 


BOOKBDn>IB0,  tD  Pnearra.    Qas  is,  perhaps,  |  each  2  os. ;  mix. 

8.  Sour  mUk  (skimmed),  8  pints ;  cream  of 
tartar,  2  oe. ;  alum  and  oxalic  acid,  of  each  1  os. 


the  greatest  enemy  of  bo(^;  bookshelTes  should 

aerer  be  higher  than  four  feet  from  the  top  of 

the  room,  ud  a  Tentilator  for  the  escape  of 

heated  air  should  be  provided  near  the  ceiling. 

Hot  rooms  are  also  destmetiTe  to  books,  and 

though  a  fery  dry  atmosphere  is  pr^ndicial  a 

damp  one  is  eren  worse,  and  will  cause  great 

damage.    When  leather  bandings  show  a  tendency 

to  crack,  a  draning  of  dean  paste  well  rubbed  in 

and  all  excess  remoTcd  with  a  damp  doth  will 

smnetimee  arrest  the  decay  of  the  leather  for  a 

tisM;   bookbinders*  Tamish  is  useful  in  some 

cases.     Vaseline  has  been  recommended;  milk 

will  often  render  yellum  more  pliable,  and  is  the 

best  material  fur  cleaning  it.    rrerention  is  per- 

hapa  the  aafeat  plan;  books  should  noTer  be  read 

Ml  the  knee  in  front  of  a  hot  fire;  no  leather 

woric  can  withstand  such  a  process  of  baking; 

tiie  beginnings  of  the  destruction  of  bindings 

may  often  be  traced  to  this  cause.    The  modem 

plan  of  stitching  with  wire  is  a  fertile  source  of 

tvonUe.  and  no  book  of  the  slightest  value  should 

be  stitched  in  this  way;  rust  and  consequent 

staining  of  the  pages  is  certain  to  occur,  and  the 

binding  is  rigid  ai^  inflexible. 

MiL&w,  it  b  said,  may  be  prevented  by  rubbing 
the  leather  with  some  eesential  oil,  #.^.  birch  or 
cedar.  Bookworms  may  be  killed  by  the  cautious 
Implication  of  ben&ne. 

Tolk  of  egg  well  beaten  up  is  a  good  applica- 
tion for  rosfy  leather  bindings ;  clean  with  a  dry 
doth  and  apply  the  yolk  with  a  sponge;  a  hot 
iron  win  give  it  a  poliahed  anrface. 

BOOXBIVDIBS^YABBIBE.  8  pinta  of  strong 
methylated  spirits  of  wine,  8  oc.  shellac,  8  oz.  gum 
sandaraeh,  2  oa.  gum  mastic  (best),  2  os.  Venice 

BOOBBKAMP  OP  XAAOBITTBB.  Dried 
orange  berries,  100  grms.;  bitter  orange  peel, 
80  grms.;  gentian  root,  60  grms.;  cascarillM 
bark,  80  grms.;  turmeric,  16  grms.;  dnnamon, 
26  grms.;  cloves,  16  grms.;  rhubarb,  7i  grms. ; 
90%  spirit,  760  grms.;  water,  1660  grms.; 
star-anise  oil,  40  ^ps;  sugar,  260  grms.;  di- 
gested, expressed,  and  filtered.    (Soffer,) 

BOOT-POWBBB.  French  chalk  reduced  to 
powder  by  scraping  or  gratia|^.  Used  to  facilitate 
the  'get&ig  <m '  of  new  or  tight  boots,  a  little  of 
it  bdng  rubbed  on  the  insides  of  the  backs,  beds, 
andittfteps. 


4.  Alum,  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia,  and  oxalic 
add,  of  each,  1  os.  /  salt  of  sorrel  and  sugar  of 
lead,  of  each,  i  os.  /  water,  1  quart.  The  prcMding 
are  for  white  tops. 

6.  Bbowv-top:  Alum,  annatto,  and  oxalic 
acid,  of  each,  1  os. ;  isinglass  and  sugar  of  lead, 
of  each,  4  os.;  salt  of  sorrel,  i  os. ;  water,  1  quart ; 
boil  for  10  minutes. 

e,  SaiRron,  16  gr. ;  boiling  water,  2  ojr. ;  infuse 
and  strain.  Add  tincture  of  rhubarb,  1|  ojr. ; 
concentrated  infusion  of  rhubarb,  to  make  up  to 
4  ox. 

BOOTS  and  8H0B8.  The  cleaning  of  boots  and 
shoes  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  domestic 
duties  of  a  large  establishment ;  as  on  it  being 
properly  performed  draend  both  their  appearance 
and  durability.  To  effect  this  object  in  the  best 
style,  all  that  is  necessaiy  is  to  employ  very  little 
blacking  (merely  enough  to  moiiten  the  suif  ace 
of  the  leather),  and  to  brush  it  off  whilst  still 
damp.  Never  make  the  surface  wet,  nor  allow 
the  blacking  to  dry  before  applying  the  polishing 
brush.  For  this  pnrptise  a  portion  only  of  the 
boot  or  shoe  should  be  attendMl  to  at  a  time.  The 
dirt  is,  of  course,  to  be  carefully  brushed  off  be- 
fore applying  the  blacking.  When  it  is  desired 
to  restore  the  shape  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  as  well  as  to 
clean  it,  boot  trees  may  be  used.  Of  the  brushes, 
we  are  told  that  there  should  be  at  least  three- 
one  (dirt  brush)  with  bristles  stiff,  but  not  wiry 
nor  scratchy,  to  remove  mud  and  dirt ;  another 
(blacking-brush),  with  fine,  flexible  hair,  and 
plenty  of  it,  for  applying  the  blacking;  and  a 
third  (polisUng-brush),  covered  with  long,  fine, 
springy,  and  slightly  stiff  hair,  for  giving  the 
polish.  The  employment  of  inferior  or  worn-out 
brushes  is  said  to  be  false  economy,  and  proves 
particularly  destructive  to  the  lighter  classes  of 
leather. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  little  oil  or  grease  to  the 
uppers  of  boots  and  shoes  increases  their  softness 
and  durability,  aa  well  as  the  '  depth,'  but  not  the 
brilliancy  of  the  polish,  from  common  blacking. 
For  this  purpose  some  good  tallow  or  'dubbin' 
may  be  used ;  the  absorption  being  aided  by  a  very 
gentle  heat.  The  soles  or  bottoms  of  new  boots 
and  shoes  may  be  thoroughly  saturated  witli 
similar  substances,  by  which  means  their  dura- 
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bility  will  be  fnlly  doubled.  The  common  prac- 
tice among  the  shoemakers  is  to  moisten  the  sur- 
face of  the  leather  with  a  wet  sponge  before 
applying  the  oil  or  grease ;  by  which  (they  say) 
its  pores  are  opened  and  its  absorbent  powers  in- 
creased. 

The  constant  use  of  blacking,  even  of  good 
quality,  is  very  destructive  to  leather,  and  it  is 
well  to  give  boots  an  occasional  thorough  washing 
with  water  and  a  hard  brush,  to  remove  excess  of 
blacking  and  every  trace  of  mud.  Wipe  off  the 
excess  of  water,  warm  sUghtly  before  the  fire,  and 
then  rub  in  as  much  dubbin  as  the  leather  will 
take  up. 

VamUhfar  BooU  and  Shoes.  1.  Boil  together 
in  a  pipkin  1  pint  of  linseed  oil ;  ^  Ih.  of  mutton 
suet,  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax,  and  a  small 
piece  of  resin;  and  when  the  mixture  becomes 
milk-warm,  apply  it  with  a  hair  brush.  After  two 
applications  the  articles  will  become  waterproof. 
Qreat  caution  must  be  exercised  in  melting  the 
above  ing^redients,  lest  the  mixture  boils  over,  and 
so  gives  rise  to  a  conflagration. 

2.  Common  tar  may  be  made  warm  and  brushed 
over  the  soles  of  boots  or  shoes.  These  latter  are 
then  put  near  the  fire  so  that  the  tar  may  be  ab- 
sorbed. Wlien  the  absorption  has  taken  place,  a 
second  or  third  application  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. This  application  is  not  suitable  for  the 
upper  leathers. 

3.  India-rubber  varnish  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful for  anointing  the  upper  leather  of  boots  and 
shoes ;  but  the  lower  parts,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  friction  with  the 
ground,  are  but  little  benefited  by  its  application. 

Patent-leather  boots  and  shoes  are  best  cleaned 
with  a  little  sweet  oil  or  milk  (preferably  the  first), 
the  dirt  having  been  previously  removed  in  the 
usual  way. 

India-rubber  goloshes  and  overshoes  may  be 
cleaned  with  a  sponge  or  brush,  and  water,  care 
being  taken  not  to  wet  the  linings.  The  same 
applies  to  gutta  percha.  See  Blagkikg,  Le aiheb, 
WATSBPBOOFnre,  &c. 

The  reasons  why  boots  and  shoes  so  commonly 
cause  corns,  and  fatigue,  and  give  pain  in  wear, 
are  explained  in  the  article  on  the  Febt  (which 
see). 

Paramount  in  importance  to  the  appearance  of 
boots  or  shoes  on  the  wearer  is  the  desideratum, 
not  only  of  having  them  so  made  as  to  ensure 
personal  comfort  in  walking,  but  additionally  to 
have  them  so  constructed  as  to  protect  the  feet 
from  wet  during  damp  and  rainy  weather.  The 
evils  arising  from  getting  the  feet  damp  cannot 
be  overstated ;  amongst  them  are  to  be  included 
—cold,  cough,  bronchitis,  infiammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  rheumatism.  In  those  inheriting  a 
constitutional  consumptive  taint,  a  cold  caught 
from  wearing  damp  or  leaky  boots  has  very  fre- 
quently been  known  to  have  accelerated  the  dis- 
ease, that  has  ended  in  more  or  less  speedy  death. 
Hence  arises  not  only  the  duty  of  changing  damp 
boots  or  shoes  as  soon  as  ever  the  opportunity 
offers,  but  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  preventive 
precaution  of  wearing  them  of  such  stout  con- 
struction as  to  be  impervious  to  water  during 
rainy  weather.  Jf  the  dangers  arising  from  a 
neglect  of  this  advice  are  visited  with  such  serious 


consequences  upon  adults  and  grown  persons, 
they  affect  infants  and  children  with  even  far 
greater  intensity,  because  of  the  much  more 
tender  and  sensitive  organisation  of  the  latter. 
It  therefore  behoves  every  mother  not  only  to 
see  that  her  children  are  shod  with  good  uiick 
boots  or  shoes,  but  to  take  especial  care  that 
whenever  these  are  damp  they  are  removed  at 
once. 

Mr  Chavasse,  in  his  excellent  work, '  Counsel  to 
a  Mother,'  recommends  "boots  for  walking  out  of 
doors  and  shoes  for  the  house."  He  adds,  **  that 
the  constant  wearing  of  boots  in  the  house  is 
weakening  to  the  ankles,  as  weakening  as  tight 
lacing  is  to  the  waist ;  indeed  it  acts  much  in  the 
same  way,  namely,  by  wasting  away,  by  pressure, 
the  ligaments  of  the  ankles,  as  stays  waste  away 
the  muscles  of  the  waist."  In  support  of  his 
argument  he  quotes  Dr  Humphry,  who  says, 
**  The  notion  is  in  both  instances  fortified  by  the 
fact  that  those  pers6ns  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  pressure  either  upon  the  ankle  or  upon  the 
waist,  feel  a  want  of  it  when  it  is  removed,  and  are 
uncomfortable  without  it.  They  forget,  or  are  un- 
conscious^ that  the  feeling  of  the  want  has  been 
engendered  by  the  appliance,  and  that  had  they 
never  resorted  to  the  latter  they  would  never  have 
experienced  the  former."  The  deduction  to  be 
drawn  from  Dr  Humphry's  opinion  is  that  no 
more  fertUe  source  of  weak  ankles  exists  than  that 
of  wearing  laced  boots  during  childhood.  Boots 
with  elastic  sides,  as  exerting  much  more  equal 
pressure,  and  allowing  fuU  scope  for  the  ankles 
to  play,  are  far  preferable  to  tightly  laoed-up 
boots. 

BORACIC  ACID  (-riis-)  H,BOb.    Syn.  Obtho- 

BOBACIO   AOID;     BOBIO     AGIO.     ACIDIUIC  BOBI- 
OUH,  L. ;  AOIDB  BOBACIQUX,  A.  BOBIQVE,   Fr.; 

BOB8AX7BB,  Qer. 

Sources,  This  add  occurs  free  in  the  waters 
of  many  volcanic  districts,  especially  in  the 
lagoons  of  Tuscany.  It  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  volcanic  districts  by  the  action  of  steam 
at  a  high  temperature  upon  either  nitride  or  sul- 
phide of  boron,  thus : 

BN  +  3^0 = H5BO,  +  NH, ; 
B3S,+ 6HaO  »  2HsB0,  +  8B^. 
It  is  also  found  in  combination  with  metallic 
oxides  (see  its  Salts). 

Till  quite  recently  almost  the  whole  of  the 
boracic  acid  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  Tos- 
cany,  but  now  large  quantities  are  manufactured 
from  the  borates  found  in  North  and  South 
America. 

Prep.  1.  (On  the  small  scale.)  1  part  of  borax 
is  ^Ussolved  in  4  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  snl- 
phuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  the 
solution  acquires  an  alkaline  reaction.  As  the  solu- 
tion cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  are  deposited. 
The  acid  thus  obtained  is  nearly  pure ;  it  may  be 
further  purified  by  recrystallisation,  or  by  first 
igniting  it  in  a  platinum  crucible*  uid  then  re- 
crystallising  it. 

2.  Boracic  acid  is  prepared  in  America  on  the 
large  scale  from  borax,  by  dissolving  it  in  hot 
hydrochlonc  acid,  and  recrystallising  the  boracic 
acid — which  separates  out  on  cooling — from  hot 
water. 

8.  It  is  also  prepared  on  the  larg^  scale  in 
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Tojcany  by  eraporating  the  water  of  the  boracic 
mad  kgooni^  tUs  being  largely  acoompliihed  by 
means  of  the  heat  derired  firoxn  the  volcanic  jeta 
of  fteam,  or  m^iomi^  which  ahoand  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  theie. 

JAvp.  Boracie  acid  forms  shining  six-aided 
l«iiaTi!a<^  nactoona  to  the  tonch ;  it  contains  8  mole- 
cules of  water  ehemioally  combined  (BfifJdKfi), 
•^43*5% ,  which  is  lost  npon  ignition,  the  aiShy- 
dride  (B|Q|)»  a  brittle  glassy  sabetance,  being 
left  behbid.  It  dissolres  in  86  parts  of  cold,  and 
in  8 parts  of  boiling  water;  also  in  16  parts  of 
rectified  spirit  at  ISS^'C.  (60°P.)>  Md  in  4  parts 
of  glycerine.  The  solution  in  glycerine  has  been 
need  as  an  ointment;  hv  oooUng  a  solution  in 
hot  glycerine  a  crystadHne  compound  may  be 
obtained.  Boraetc  acid  has  but  very  feeble  acid 
properties,  and  colours  litmus  only  a  faint  wine- 
red  ;  but,  its  anhydride  being  non-volatile,  it  die* 
plaMs  strong  adds  from  th&  salts  when  heated 
with  these.  • 

Utet,  Boracie  add  was  once  administered  in* 
temaUyy  in  large  doses,  as  an  anodyne,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  sedative,  but  is  now  searody  ever 
employed  as  a  medicine.  The  crude  add  is  used 
in  the  Bunufaeture  of  borax;  the  pure  add  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals.  In  sur^svy, 
it  is  much  used  as  a  mild  antiseptic  in  the  form 
of  lotion,  1  OS.  to  a  iiuart  of  water.  Boric  lint, 
made  by  dipping  lint  in  a  hot  saturated  solution 
of  the  add,  then  drying,  is  a  valuable  surgical 


Boradc  add  is  extensively  used  in  Sweden  and 
other  countries  for  the  preservation  of  milk, 
meat,  and  6sh.  Meat  which  has  been  soaked  in 
a  lolution  of  the  add  for  a  few  seconds,  and  milk 
to  wludi  a  small  quantity  has  been  added,  will 
keep  much  longer  than  they  would  otherwise  do. 
In  Sweden  alone  boradc  add  to  the  value  of 
475ji000  was  consumed  in  one  year.  It  has  been 
recently  shown  that  boradc  add,  even  in  small 
doses,  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  digestive  organs, 
causing  an  increase  iu  the  proportion  of  solid  and 
nitrogenous  matter  in  the  f ssoes ;  its  use  as  an 
antiseptic  and  preservative  Is  therefore  unde- 
sirable. 

SM9.  Of  these  the  chief  are  horas,  'Snfifij 
(which see),  a  borate  of  sodium;  honhnairo»wileite, 
a  mixture  of  borates  of  caldnm  and  sodium,  known 
commercially  as  ealeUtm  horaU,  which  is  found 
in  Chili  and  Pern,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  borax;  hcfaeiU,  MgBOj,  a  borate  of  mag- 
nesium usually  mixed  with  some  chloride^  found 
in  Ada  Minor.  A  borate  of  aluminium  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  East  Siberia. 

J^Htfor.  1.  Barium  chloride  (BaCl,),  added 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  a  borate,  gives  a  white 
predpitate  of  metaborate  of  barium,  BaBO,. 
whidi  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  If  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  free 
boracie  acid,  and  the  mixture  ignited,  the  flame 
is  edged  with  green.  As  copper  salts  also  give 
this  reaction,  any  copper  which  may  be  present 
must  thsrefore  be  nnt  removed  bv  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  we  are  oealing  with 
»  salt»  plenty  of  sto>ng  sulphuric  add  must  be 
added,  bef  oretheaddition  of  alcohol,  to  set  free  the 
boiado  add  oontained  in  the  salt. 

8.  If  »  slip  of  turmeric  paper  is  moistened 


with  a  solution  of  a  borate  (previously  made 
slightly  add  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
add),  and  then  gently  dried,  a  brown-red  stain  is 
produced,  which  is  turned  a  dirty  green  by  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate;  the  red  tint  is, 
however,  restored  by  hydrochloric  add.  This 
test  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  characteristic, 
and  suffices  to  dutinguish  boradc  from  any  other 
acid. 

EtHm,  Either  indirectly,  or  by  wdgfaing  as 
potassium  borofluoride  (KF.BFJ.  The  process 
is  too  complicated  to  be  given  here ;  special  works 
on  analysis  must  be  consulted. 

BOBACIC  AVHTBBIDS,  B,0,.     B^  BoBio 

AKHTDBIBI,  BOBIO  OXIDB,  AHBTDBOUB  BOBAOIO 

Aon>.  The  only  known  oxide  of  boron.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  burning  boron  in  air,  oxygen,  or 
nitrous  add,  or,  better,  by  heating  boracie  acid  so 
as  to  drive  off  the  water  which  it  contains,  thus 
8H,B0,-8H,0  +  BP,.  It  is  a  brittle  ritteous 
solid,  not  voUtilised  bv  heat  excepting  In  the  pre- 
sence of  water.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
boradc  acid.  Its  solution  in  alcohol,  like  that  of 
boradc  acid,  bums  with  a  green  flame. 

BOBATB.  [£ng.,  Fr.]  Syn.  Bo^'bab,  L.  ;  Bob- 
lAUBB  BALZS,  Ger.    A  salt  of  boradc  acid  (which 


moo). 
BO 


[Bug.,  Fr.,  Qer.,  L.,  Ph.  B.],  NajB^O^ 
i«Na/>,2B,0,.      8jfn.    Ptbobobatb   ov   ioda, 

BiBOBATB  or  0ODA ;  BOB8AUBB8  VITBOIT,  Qor.      A 

sodium  salt  of  boradc  add,  containing  1  eqniva* 
lent  of  soda  combined  with  2  equivalents  of 
boradc  anhydride. 

Boureso.  It  is  found  native,  as  TIVOAL,  in 
Thibet,  Nevada,  Chili  and  Peru;  of  late  large 
quantities  have  been  obtained  from  California. 

JFV«p.  1.  By  purifying  native  borax. 

2.  From  boracie  acid  by  f asing  it  with  sodium 
carbonate,  dissolving  the  product  in  water,  and 
allowing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cool  very 
slowly;  borax  is  thus  obtained  in  large  crystals. 

8.  It  is  also  prepared  at  Hamburg  from  boro- 
natro-caldte  (i»mmercially  known  as  oaloiwm 
horaio),  which  is  imported  from  Chili  and  Peru. 
The  mineral  is  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
water,  the  mixture  is  heated  by  passing  stesm 
into  it|  and  then  soda  and  sodium  carbonate  are 
added.  After  a  time  the  lye  is  drawn  off  into 
tanks  and  allowed  to  crystallise.  Crystals  of 
borax  are  thus  obtained  mixed  with  much  sul* 

Ehate  and  chloride  of  sodium ;  to  get  rid  of  these 
itter  they  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  is  allowed  to  cool  to  88°  C.  (91°  F.),  at 
which  temperature  the  mother-liqaor,  which  con- 
tains nearly  all  the  impurities,  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  crystals  of  borax,  which  have  been  deposited 
on  the  walls  of  the  tank,  are  removed,  and  dried 
at  30°  C.  (86°  F.). 

Borax  is  made  on  the  large  scale  by  all  of 
these  methods ;  at  one  time  method  2  was  the  only 
one  used,  but  this  has  become  much  less  im- 
portant since  the  discoveries  of  borax  and  borates 
in  California  and  South  America. 

Prop,  Ordinary  borax  crystallises  in  large 
six-sided  prisms,  containing  10  molecules  of 
water ;  these  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  when  heated 
lose  all  their  water  of  crystallisation,  fusing  at  a 
higher  temperature  to  a  transparent  glass.  They 
are  soluble  in  16  parts  of  cold  and  in  half  their 
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weight  of  boilmg  tititT,  and  the  lolation  i*>Uul- 
ine  to  teit-pipeT. 

Far,  The  nlae  ot  a  umple  of  bom  is  Mcec- 
t^ned  b;  titnting  it  with  a  alandard  Hlation  of 
bydrochloric  or  sulphnriu  acid,  a  fev  dropa  of 
litmai  aolution  b^ng  added.  Boncic  acid  colonra 
Utmui  redtUab  ■purple,  having  scarcely  any  acid 
reaction ;  the  standard  acid  is  added  till  the 
litmui  becomes  bright  red,  tbe  qnsntit;  of  acid 
reqaiied  being  eqnivalent  to  the  soda  in  the 
borax.  Borax  is  eametimes  adulterated  with 
common  salt  and  alum ;  the  former  maj  be  Tecag- 
nisad  by  tbe  solaticn  giving  with  ulver  nitrate 
•olation  a  white  ourdy  predpitate,  inaoluble  in 
nitric  add,  bat  lolable  in  ammonia;  the  latter  by 
the  aolatioQ  giving  a  wlute  flocculent  precipitate 
with  exceas  of  ammonia  solution. 

Uttt.  Borax  is  extensively  emplojed  as  a  flux 
for  metala,  in  soldering,  as  a  constitoeat  of  some 
enamels,  and  Id  lome  tooth-powders;  it  is  also 
used  on  the  small  scale  in  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  sabatancea  by  the  dry  way.  (See  Blow- 
FUI.)  Two  preparatioDi  of  it  are  mentioned  in 
the  'Pharmaoapoia;*  (I)  Olgeerine  of  Boraa 
(Qlycerinom  Boncis,  B.P.),  made  by  rubbing  to- 
gether in  a  mortar  1  oz.  of  borax  wiOi  4jl  o>.  of 
glycerine  and  a  A.  oz.  of  distilled  water.  (2) 
fonur  Aoa«y  (Md  Boracis,  B.P.),  made  by  mixing 
2  parts  of  powdered  borax  with  1  part  of  glycer- 
ine and  16  parta  of  cUrifled  honey.  Internally 
it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  emmenogogae,  and  refn- 
geraat,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  gr. ;  externally,  made 
into  a  ga^le  for  sore-throat,  and  in  powder  as  a 
detergent  in  aphthts,  and  ulceratiooi  of  the 
month.  Dissolv^  in  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a 
cosmetio ;  and  mixed  with  about  8  times  ita 
weight  of  lard,  forms  a  useful  ointment  in  pilea 
and  sore  nipple*. 

Experiments  made  on  the  physiologicsd  action 
of  borax  have  shown  that  it  possesses  tbe  power 
of  caaguliting  protoplasm  and  destroying  its 
vital  actirities.  Leaves  of  plants,  fungi,  and 
aikimalcula  are  quickly  killed  by  immenion  in  a 
solution  of  borax ;  frogs'  larvn  iLe  after  au  hour's 
immerrion.  Borax  is  also  able  to  prevent  fer- 
mentation.  Grapes  and  curranta  placed  in  a 
■olntion  of  it  did  not  putrefy,  though  in  some 
'  oases,  when  air  was  admitted,  a  slight  fungoid 
growth  took  place  ;  the  frnit  wis,  however,  unfit 
to  eat,  as  the  sugar  had  diffused  out  through  the 
skin.  Meat  kept  for  years  in  a  solntion  of  borax 
did  not  potrefy,  but  a  peculiar  odour  was  evolved, 
and  though  quite  tender  and  fresh,  the  meat  was 
nnflt  for  oonsumption ;  all  the  red  colouring 
matter  had  diffaied  out.  Milk  with  a  little  borax 
added  smelt  quite  tteUt  after  keeinn);  for  months, 
bnt  a  slight  mould  had  fanned  on  the  surface  of 
the  cream,  and  tbe  casein  wss  deposited.  It 
thus  appears  that,  though  borax  prevents  fer- 
mentation, iU  use  for  the  preservation  of  food  is 
restricted;  it  was  suggested,  however,  that  it 
might  form  a  cheap  substitate  for  alcohol  in  pre- 
serving anatomical  specimens.  For  further  in- 
formatim  on  this  sabject  see  Bchnetiler, '  Comptea 
Bendni,'  80, 469.    See  Food,  Pbmibtii). 

Borax,  QIms  of.  Obtained  as  a  vitreous  mass 
by  drying  btnai  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  f  osing 
and  allowing  it  to  cooL  Used  in  soldering,  and 
H  a  flnx,  paiUcnlaiiy  in  blowpipe  experiments. 


BOEOaLYCIBIBE.  A  compound  wUch  Iws 
been  patented.  Made  by  beating  a  mixture  of 
92  parte  glycerine  and  6S  parts  boric  add-  It 
forms  a  pasty,  partly  Ouid  mass,  salable  in  wats. 
Uin.  Mild  antiseptic,  surgical  dresnng. 
BOaOB.  Symbol  B.  Atomic  wmght-ll.  A 
□on-metallic  element,  which  in  some  caseo  aiqpaan 
to  react  like  a  feebly  metallic  one.  ItisplaciediB 
the  same  group  with  aluminium  and  aereral 
other  rare  elements,  which  are  of  scientific  inte- 
rest only,  in  its  properties  it  resembles  carbon 
and  silicon  on  the  one  hand,  and  nitrogen  aad 
pbosphoms  on  the  otber. 

SottTott.  It  occurs  naturally  in  oomlnnatiasi 
with  oxygen  as  BoBACio  AOn,  or  as  salts  <d  that 
acid  (BoKATKg).    See  Bosaoio  Aom. 

Prep.  10  parti  of  fused  boric  anhydride 
(B,Oi)  in  coarse  powder  are  mixed  with  6  paita 
of  sodiom  in  amall  pieces,  the  mixture  is  plaoed 
in  an  iron  cmdbla  heated  to  full  redness,  4  to  6 
parts  of  fused  sodium  chloride  are  added,  and  the 
crucible  is  covered.  When  all  action  has  ceased, 
the  molteo  mass  is  itirred  wiUi  an  iron  rod,  and 
the  contents  of  the  oradble,  while  still  hot,  at* 
poured  into  water  oont^ning  a  littie  hydroehlerio 
acid.  Everything  dissolves  except  the  bomm, 
which  is  left  sa  an  insoluble  amorplunu  browo 
powder.  It  is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  then  with  alcohol,  aod  then  with  ether,  and 
finally  it  is  dried  at  a  very  gentie  heat.  Instead 
of  boric  anhydride,  potasuum  boroBuoride 
(KF.BP^  ma;  be  used.  The  methods  hitherto 
given  for  preparing  erytlMv^  boron  have  bmo 
shown  to  yield  crystalline  compounds  ot  tbst 
element.  Boron  is  not  made  on  the  large  scale. 
Prop.  Amorpltoiu  boron  is  a  brown  inaoluble 
powder,  odourless,  tasteless,  and  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity ;  it  is  very  intnsible.  bnt  melts  in 
the  electric  are.  Its  sp.  gr.  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  is  greater  than  IS.  Tbe  different 
varieties  of  erytaUiw  boron  which  have  been  de- 
scribed have  been  shown  to  be  compounds  of  tint 
element  with  alnminism,  or  with  aluminium  and 
carbon;  the  crystalline  form  being 
in  the  former  case  that  of  gi»- 
phite,  in  the  latter  that  ot  the 
diamond.  Tbe  sp.  gr.  of  ao-call«d 
crystalline  boron  is  about  8'6. 

When  heated  in  oxygen,  boron 
bums,  forming  the  oxide  (B^O^  j 
it  also  unites  directiy  with  sul- 
phur, chlorine,  bromine  and  ni- 
trogen, and  when  it  is  heated  in 
air,  both  the  oxide  and  the  nibrids 
(BN )  are  formed. 

TuU.    See  BoKACio  Acid. 
BoToa,  Tarflu'orlda    of.       See 
Fluobouo  Acid. 

BOTHKIOCXPEALUS  OOSDA- 
TBS.  Leadtart  was  the  first  to 
deaoribe  this  creature,  which  i«  a 
parasitic  worm  infesting  the  hu- 
man tatteetine*.  It  is,  however, 
much  more  eommo^net  witii 
in  dogs  than  in  man,  Tbe  aumed 
•ngnviug  deplet* — h,  the   head 
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(back  vieir),  nuigiufladSdiuneien;  V^  upper  pwt 
of  body  and  haidj  magwifWid  2  diameten ;  aua 
poitum  of  the  wonn,  luitiml  liie.    See  Bom- 

XIOCBPHAXVB  LaTUB. 

BOTXBIOCEPHALnS    LATU8.      A    pwMitic 


Uie  hmnen  inteetinee.  Altboogh 
clewed  with  tlie  tepeworme,  it  dilfert  eesentially 
froiB  Undo*  The  heed  is  of  an  elongated  form, 
eooiinrened  with  an  anterior  obtiue  prominence 
into  whirh  the  month  opena. 


^le  animal  has  the  power  of  elongating  and 
eontiaeting  the  neck,  lo  that  it  appears  sometimes 
abort,  sometimee  long.  The  j<nnts  or  segments 
eammenoe  abont  8  inches  from  the  head;  the 
anterior  onea  are  nearlj  aqoare.  but  the  remin- 
der are  moeh  elongated  tinnarerMlj.  Each  seg- 
nent  contains  on  its  flat  surface  two  orifloesy  the 
anterior  connected  with  a  male,  the  posterior  with 
a  female  organ  of  generation.  The  parasite  Sm 
of  a  brown  colonr,  and  from  6  to  20  feet  in 
length. 

Thoee  who  are  affected  by  this  worm  never 
pasi  the  single  segments  from  the  bowels,  bat 
void  them  in  chains  of  many  linhs.  The  ova  are 
aho  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  faces ;  they 
sreof  an  oroid  shape;  the  capanle  ia  perfectly 
tnuialneent»  and  the  yolk  ia  distingaisbable. 
The  yolk  nndergoes  segmentation,  and  ultimately 
dsrek^  an  embi^o  with  6  hooks  at  the  anterior 
eztrenuty,  cased  in  a  mantle  studded  with  yibra- 
tory  d]2a>  and  the  lid  of  the  capsule  then  opens 
up;  and  then  the  embryo  eicapea.  If  thcTdonot 
obtain  aoeeaa  to  the  intestines  of  an  animal  within 
a  week,  th^  lose  their  ciliated  mantle  and  perish. 
DrinkiDg-water  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  if 
not  the  only  medium  tnroogh  which  the  parasite 
gains  admiaaion  to  the  inteatinee  of  man.  It 
leema  to  be  nnknown  in  England,  except  when 
imported ;  but  ia  common  in  Ruasiay  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Lapland,  Finland,  Poland,  and  Switserland. 

BOTB.    The  larra  of  the  ^-fly  {(EHr%$), 

There  are  three  species,  which  attack  the  horse, 
ox,  and  sheep  respectively,  laving  their  eggs  on 
the  hides  of  the  younger  ammiJs  (horse)  about 
the  shoulder,  base  of  the  neck,  and  inner  parts  of 
the  fore  legs.  These  parts  thb  hobsb  licks,  and 
earriee  the  maggots  aa  thsy  aro  hatched  to  the 
stomach,  where  tiiey  attach  themselves  by  means 
of  hooks  and  lenuun  till  they  attun  full  growth. 
They  then  loosen  their  hold,  and  aro  expelled  with 
tiie  frBoes.  They  often  cause  great  irritation 
whilst  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Arrived  outside 
the  body,  they  bury  themselves  in  the  ground,  and 
undergo  the  change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  about 
six  weeks  afterwards  emerge  as  perfect  insects. 
They  remain  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  ani- 
mal as  maggots  for  about  8  months.  Another 
speeiee — (Erinw  hantorrhaidaUs — ^lays  its  eggs 
on  the  nostrils  and  lips  of  the  horse. 

In  the  Ox,  the  OBttrtu  hovii  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  hide,  producing  perforations  and  inudl  in- 
flamed tumours  or  warbles,  inflicting  great  pain 
on  the  anima],  and  damaging  or  destrovlng  the 
hide  for  t^««i«g  purposes.  The  bote  of  the  ox 
do  not  enter  the  alimentary  canal,  but  simply  fall 


out  of  their  holee  in  the  skin  to  the  ground  to 
undergo  metamorphosia. 

Sheep  bote— (Brims  oeis— attack  the  noatrila, 
and  the  maggote  aa  th^  aro  formed  creep  up  the 
naaal  cavitiea  into  the  frontal  ainuaea,  whero  they 
attach  themaelvea,  causing  terrible  pain  and  irri- 
tation. When  matured  they  loose  their  hold  and 
drop  ont»  undergoing  the  pupa  stage  in  tiie  ground, 
like  the  other  species. 

^rev^ntitm.  About  the  end  of  April  rub  the 
backs  of  the  animals  with  train-oil,  or  a  mixtnro 
of  train-oil  and  tar.  The  odour  seems  to  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  insectSysnd  they  will  not  approach 
beasts  so  anointed. 

Rewtediti.  Theoe  aro  very  simple,  and  being 
chiefly  mechanical  in  their  action,  requiro  careful 
application;  anything  which  will  stop  up  the 
hole  in  a  warble,  t.y.  tar,  grease,  or  cart-grease 
and  sulphur  applied  with  the  finger  to  back 
WAMBLE,  SO  as  to  choke  the  maggot.  Careful 
watching  of  the  beasts  and  patience  in  their 
treatment  will  do  much  to  provent  or  euro 
warbles,  the  damage  done  by  which  ia  by  no 
meana  properly  realised. 

BOTTLBS  (b5taz),  See  QLAffS,  Ihyavot, 
Laotatioh,  Phials,  &c. 

BOTTUHG  (bSfl-Ing).  See  Cobxb,  Mai.t 
LiQVOBB,  Win,  Ac. 

BO  TEBB.  The  lacred  Buddhist  tree  of  Ana- 
rajapoora,  planted  about  B.O.  288 ;  probably  the 
oldest  historical  tree  in  the  world — Ficus  rslu 

BOtTOn  (boo'-xhe).  [Fr.]  8^.  Ci'BSiri, 
Cisb'olus  (properly,  a '  little  bougie '),  Camdb'la 
nu>BATO"BiA*,  L.  In  9urgery,  a  long  slender  in- 
strument, originally  of  wax  (hence  the  name),  in- 
troduced into  the  nrothra,  oeaophaffus,  or  rectum, 
in  stricturo  and  other  diseaaea  of  thoae  organs. 
Medicated  bougies  are  now  much  used  having  a 
basis  of  cocoa  butter,  or  of  gelatine;  length  about 
4  inches,  and  cast  in  metal  moulds. 

Frep,  1.  {Prof,  PieleeV;'^  Amber  (melted),  1 
part ;  boiled  oil,  8  parts ;  mix,  cool  a  little,  and 
further  add  of  oil  of  turpentine,  1  part ;  spread  the 
mixture,  at  8  successive  intervals,  upon  loose 
•pun-silk  cord  or  web ;  dry  in  a  heat  of  160°  F., 
and  repeat  the  process  until  the  instrument  has 
acquired  the  proper  sise;  lastiy,  polish  it»  first 
with  pumice-stone»  and  afterwards  with  tripoli 
and  oil.  This  is  the  original  receipt  of  the  once 
celebrated  French  professor,  Pickel,  and  is  still 
generally  used,  tlightly  modified,  on  the  Continent. 
At  the  proient  time,  in  Paris,  a  littie  caoutchouc, 
equal  to  about  l-20th  of  the  weight  of  the  oil  em- 
ployed, is  generally  added.  For  the  best  elab'tio 
Bouons  the  process  usually  occupies  from  6  to  8 
weeks,  to  allow  full  time  for  the  drying  and 
hardening  of  the  composition.  When  tne  bougie 
is  reauired  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
metallic  wire  is  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the 
■ilk ;  or  tin-foil  it  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the 
composition  applied  as  before.  When  dry  and 
hard  the  wire  is  withdrawn. 

2.     (CikeytM.)       lODOVOUC    AJTD     lUOALTPTUB 

B0UOIB8  YOB  GOiroBBB<XA.  Iodoform,  5  gr. ;  oil 
of  eucalyptus,  10  min. ;  oil  of  tbeabroma,  86  gr., 
in  each  bougie.  The  bougie  should  be  cast  in  a 
mould,  and  made  of  the  length  of  4  inches,  and 
diameter  of  a  No.  10  catheter. 
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8.  (Sunief^s.)  Yellow  wax,  2  parts ;  red  lead* 
3  parts ;  olive  oil,  6  parts ;  slowly  boiled  together 
until  combination  taJces  place ;  strips  of  soft  linen 
(rather  wider  at  the  one  end  than  the  other)  are 
then  dipped  into  the  composition,  rolled  np  firmly, 
and  finished  off  on  a  polished  slab. 

4.  (Piderifs,)  Olive  oil,  1  part ;  wax,  6  parts ; 
as  before. 

5.  {BelTt,)  Lead-plaster,  11  parts;  yellow 
wax,  i  parts ;  olive  oil,  1  part. 

6.  (St  B.  Hoap,)  Wax,  12  parts ;  Ohio  turpen- 
tine, 4  parts ;  red  sulphide  of  mercury,  1  part. 

7.  Caou^tohouo  Bouaiss.  In  France,  where 
ether  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  these  are  made 
by  applying  an  ethereal  solution  of  india-rubber 
to  the  silk  or  foil  prepared  as  before.  In  England, 
naphtha  was,  until  recently,  employed  instead  of 
'  ether,'  but  it  furnishes  a  very  inferior  product. 
Now  bisulphuret  of  carbon  is  generally  used  as 
the  solvent.  Sometimes  strips  of  india-rubber, 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges  softened  by  moistening  them  with  a  little 
ether,  or  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  are  wound  round 
the  '  wire  or  foil,'  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a 
piece  of  tape  applied  over  them.  They  are  after- 
wards carefully  smoothed  off  and  polished. 

8.  Gutta-feb'oha  BOTTGiBS.  These  are  formed 
of  gutta  percha  (previously  softened  by  immersion 
in  boiling  water),  by  rolling  It  between  plates  of 
polished  glass  or  marble.  When  skilfully  pre- 
pared from  the  best  (unooloured)  gutta  percha, 
they  are  admirable  instruments.  A  bougie  of  this 
description,  of  moderate  size,  and  slightly  oiled, 
6t  wetted  with  glycerine  or  gum- water,  may  be 
passed  through  the  whole  length  of  the  urethra 
of  a  healthy  person  without  causing  the  slightest 
pain.  Gutta-percha  catheters  (hollow  bougies) 
are  still  more  fiexible  and  easily  introduced,  and 
may  remain  in  the  urethra  for  a  long  time  with- 
out causing  irritation — an  important  advantage  in 
such  matters.  The  reader  cannot,  however,  be 
too  careful  to  avoid  those  made  of  coloured  gutta 
percha,  which,  unfortunately,  rapidly  become  very 
brittle  by  age.  Those  originally  manufactured 
in  this  material  were  coloured  black,  and  were 
constantly  breaking  whilst  in  use — a  disaster  from 
which  several  serious  and  even  fatal  cases  ensued. 
There  is  no  such  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  those 
made  of  the  uncoloured  material  when  of  good 
quality. 

9.  BonOIBB  07  HTDBOCHLOBATB  OF  OOOAIirB. 

Bouginaria  eooaina  hydroehloratii.  These  are 
made  with  a  gelatine  glycerine  basis  so  as  to  con- 
tain in  each  bougie  ^  to  }  gr.  of  hydrochlorate  of 
cocaine.  They  are  useful  in  hay  fever  when  in- 
serted in  the  nasal  cavity. 

BOUILLI.  [Fr.]  A  name  frequently  applied 
by  cooks  to  disnes  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat,  as  a 
refinement  on  its  plain  English  synonymes. 
Thus,  beef  bouilU,  beef  in  b^uilli,  &c.,  mean 
stewed  or  boiled  beef,  &c.  As,  however,  the  name 
is  €t  laj^an^cnse,  so  must  be  the  '  accompaniments,' 
which  generally  consist  of  herbs  and  vegetable 
seasoning  in  greater  quantity  and  variety  than  is 
usually  deemed  essential  for  an  humble  dish  of 
English  boiled  or  stewed  meat. 

BOUILLOV  (bool'-yoi^).  [Fr.]  In  cookery, 
broth,  soup. 

BOTTLES  DE  VAVCnr.    See  Balls  (Martial). 


BOUQUET'  (boo-k&O'  [Pr-jl  ^  nosegay.  In 
perfumery,  highly  scented  spirits  (esprits)  adapted 
for  the  handkerchief  are  commonly  called  bonqueto. 
The  following  are  examples : 

Bouquet  d' Amour.  Frep,  From  esprits  de  rose, 
jasmin,  violette,  and  cassie  (flowers  of  Acacia  four' 
netiana),  of  each,  2  parts ;  essences  of  mask  and 
ambergris,  of  each,  1  part  s  mix,  and  filter. 

Bouquet  de  la  Beine.  Prep,  1.  Essence  of 
bergamot,  1  dr.;  English  oil  of  lavender,  25 
drops ;  oil  of  cloves,  aromatic  vinegar,  and  essence 
of  musk,  of  each,  10  drops ;  alcohol,  1  fl.  os. ; 
mix. 

2.  Oils  of  bergamot  and  lavender,  of  each,  30 
drops;  neroli,  16  drops;  oils  of  verbena  and 
cloves,  of  each,  6  drops ;  essences  of  musk,  amber^ 
gris,  and  jasmin,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  (strongest,  scentless),  2  fi.  oz.;  mix.  A  much- 
esteemed  perfume. 

BOW- WOOD.  The  wood  of  Maelura  ouranHaet^ 
the  OSAGB  OBAKGB.  A  North  American  tree  whose 
leaves  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  mulberry 
in  feeding  silk-worms.  The  yellow  juice  was 
formerly  used  as  a  war-paint  by  the  Indians. 

BOXWOOD.  Buxtu  sempervireneflArm,  A  well- 
known  evergreen  tree  of  Europe,  growing  in  some 
situations  in  Britain.  Its  dense,  compact  wood 
is  admirably  suited  for  the  use  of  wood-engravers, 
for  graduated  scales,  &c.  Russia  and  Persia  are 
the  principal  sources  of  boxwood  of  commerce,  but 
the  supplies  of  late  years  have  been  decreasing. 
A  hard  even-grained  wood  that  would  prove  a 
perfect  substitute  for  boxwood  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

BBA'OBAS.  Tar,  black  resin,  and  the  dregs  of 
strained  resin,  melted  together. 

BBAHf  (brane).  8yn.  BsAiirst;  Cbb^ebbuit. 
L. ;  Obbveatj,  Fr.;  Qbhtbk,  Hibv,  Qer.  The 
soft  whitish  mass  of  nerve-matter  contained  in 
the  skulls  of  animals,  and,  in  man ;  the  upper  end 
of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Brains.  (In  cooierv.)  There  appears  to  be 
scarcely  anything  which  is  at  all  eatable  that  the 
ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  modem  oook  does  not 
appropriate  to  his  purposes,  and  clothe  with  de- 
lectability,  or  transform  into  something  eatable. 
Animals  which  were  ffuiltless  of  brains  whilst  liv- 
ing, are  found  by  him  to  possess  excellent  ones 
when  dead,  from  which  he  prepares  a  variety  of 
miniature  dishes  which  are  truly  novel  and  invit- 
ing. Let  frugal  housewives  for  the  future  care- 
f ally  value  their  brains,  and  apply  them  to  useful 
purposes  in  a  doable  sense.  Wlien  cleaned,  washed, 
blanched,  and  Havonred  with  the  necessMry  season- 
ing, they  may  be  formed  into  a  variety  of  Aor«- 
(Vaeuvree  creditable  to  any  table.  Mrs  Rundell 
tells  us  that  "  beat  up  with  a  little  white  pepper 
and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two  (scalded  and  finely 
chopped),  and  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  fried,  they 
make  excellent  cakes,  fritters,  &c." 

BBAMAELIXIB— GE5UIVX  ASIATIC  STO- 
MACH BITTEB.  (CA.  Bama  Ayen,  Hamburg.) 
Cardamoms,  cinnamon,  cloves,  of  each,  16 
grms.;  galangal,  ginger,  zedoaij,  pepper,  of 
each,  30  grms.;  wormwood  oil,  16  drops;  00% 
spirit,  830  grms. ;  water,  880  grms. ;  digest  and 
filter  (Bayer), 

BBAV.  I^H,  Ftm'Fim,  L. ;  Bbaf,  Sok,  Fr. ; 
Klbib,  Ger.    The  inner  husk  or  proper  coat  of 
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the  cereal  gTBins,  sifted  from  the  flour;  appr., 
tiiat  of  wheat.  Ottwip.  100  parts  of  bran  contain 
albaminoid  bodies,  13*80;  oil*  6*56;  starch,  fibre, 
ke^  61-67;  ash^  611 ;  water,  1286. 

Uses,    Jjpe,      The    bran    of   wheat,    diffused 

throng^h  hot  water,  is  largely  employed  by  the 

caiioo-printers  to  remove  the  colourmg  inatter 

from  those  parts  of  thdr  goodi  which  are  not 

mordanted.    A  handful  mixed  with  a  pail  of 

warm  water  forms  an  excellent  emollient  foot- 

baUu     Infused    in    hot    water   (bran-tea),  and 

sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  dmuloent,  much 

used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and  which,  taken 

in  quantity,    proves    gently  laxative.      It  also 

forma  an  excdlent  manure,  and,  from  containing 

the  anunonio-magnestan  phosphate,  is  especially 

adapted  as  a  'dressing '  for  potatoes.    It  is  fre- 

ipientlj  mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread 

(bran-bresd),  which  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  orders 

for  economy,  and  by  the  higher  rlasees  because  it 

is  recommended  by  the  faculty  as  being  more 

wholeaome  than  white  wheaten  bread.  SeeBssAS. 

Braa  Hash.    Put  half  a  peck  of  bran  or  pollard 

into  a  bucket  and  pour  on  to  it  enough  scalding 

water  to  wet  it  thoroughly;  stir  weU  with  a  stick 

or  work  with  the  han£  ;  and  let  it  stand,  covered 

up,  tin  new-milk  warm.    If  a  horse  is  not  in 

work  on  Sunday,  it  is  a  good  custom  to  give  it  on 

Satnrday  evening  a  bran  mash  in  lieu  of  a  feed  of 

com.     Bran  mash  is  oooliuff  and  slightly  laxative. 

The  bran  should  always  be  Ireshlv  ground.   When 

intended  to  be  nutritive  oats  should  be  scalded 

with  the  bran. 

VBAJnWTB  ALKALVn  (Lkjueur  de  potasse 
des  Anglais,  Solutio  Alkalina  Anglica),  used  in 
England  to  add  to  meat  and  veffetobles  about  to 
be  cooked,  to  help  in  'drawing  tea  and  coffee, 
and  as  a  medicine  to  neutralise  acidity  of  the 
stomach  and  lubricate  the  digestive  passages  [die 
Yerdaoungswege  schlfipfriger  su  machen].  Frsp, 
Cmde  carbonate  of  potash,  8  parts ;  wood  ashai, 
1  part;  quicklime,  1  part;  warm  water,  40  parts. 
Add  to  the  water  the  Ume,  carbonate,  and  ashes, 
digest  one  day,  and  filter  {Sa^er). 

BXAMSUTH'8  PILIiS,  much  used  as  a  purging 
pill  in  North  America,  consist  of  gamboge,  jwdo- 
phylUn,  the  inspissated  juice  of  pokeberries,  saffron 
adulterated  with  turmeric,  powdered  cloves,  and 
peppermint  oiL  Gamboge  is  stated  to  be  present 
in  Braadreth's  pills  on  the  authority  of  two 
American  druggists  and  one  dealer.  The  action 
of  the  pills  does  not,  however,  correspond  with 
that  ingredient,  for  in  two  persons  five  pills 
produced  no  loose  stools  (fftMsr), 
BBAH^DT.      Syn.   SpisTtub    Gal'lxcts,    S. 

TI'MI  Qal'UCI  (^)  ;  B.  P.),  A'qUA  Tl'TJBt*,  L. ; 

Bau-sb^tu,  Fr.;  BsAiaiTWBnr,  Coovao,  Ger. ; 
BBAK^PTWurit.  A  well-known  spirituous  liquor 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  wine  of  grapes. 
The  name  is  also  often,  though  improperly,  given 
to  the  spirit  distilled  from  other  liqi;.  ik,  snd 
particularly  from  the  fermented  Juice  of  fruits ; 
but  in  thiis  case  usually  with  some  qualifying 
epithets 

When  first  distilled,  brandy,  like  other  spi- 
rituous liquorsy  is  colourless  (whitb  bsavdy), 
and  continues  so  if  kept  in  glass  or  stoneware ; 
but  if  stored  in  new  ouc  oaslu,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  from 


the  wood  (PALB  bbabdt).  The  deep  colour  that 
this  spirit  frequently  possesses  when  it  reaches 
the  consumer  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  burnt  sugar  (caramel).  Catechu,  or  terra 
japonica,  in  powder  or  solution,  is  also  sometimes 
added  to  give  a  roughness  to  the  spirit.  The 
original  intention  was  merelv  to  imitate  the  ap* 
pearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great  age, 
when  kept  in  wood ;  but  this  is  often  overdone. 
The  natural  colour  which  the  spirit  receives  from 
the  cask,  however  long  it  may  oe  kept  in  it,  never 
exceeds  a  light  amb^  tint,  about  equal  to  that 
of  pale  Jamaica  rum.  The  public  taste  requires 
a  spirit  of  full  'brandy-colour,'  as  it  is  called. 
The  consequence  is  that  more  colouring  is  com- 
monly added  than  is  compatible  with  a  fine  flavour. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  those  of  Cognac  and 
Armagnac  being  generally  preferred.  The  brandies 
of  BocheUe  and  Bordeaux  come  next  in  quality ; 
while  those  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  very 
inferior. 

The  constituents  of  pure  brandy  are  alcohol  and 
water,  together  with  small  quantities  of  a  volatile 
oil,  acetic  add,  acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether, 
colouring  matter,  and  tannin.  It  is  from  the 
presence  of  the  two  ethers  that  the  spirit  derives 
its  characteristic  smell  and  flavour.  The  amount 
of  absolute  alcohol  in  brandy  varies  from  45%  to 
55% .  When  first  imported  it  is  generally  1  or  8 
over-proof,  but  its  strensth  decreases  by  age,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  taken  from  the  bonded  store  for 
sale,  it  is  seldom  stronger  than  8  or  4  under-proof. 
Pure  brandies  of  the  l^t  quality,  even  when  new, 
seldom  exceed  proof,  and  are  generally  a  little 
below  it.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  they  are  but 
slightly  rectified,  as  redistillation  tends  to  iigure 
the  ethereal  oils,  upon  which  their  fiavour  depends. 

The  quality  and  flavour  of  the  brandy  imported 
from  France  vary,  and  often  considerably,  from 
that  which  b  drunk  at  the  best  tables  on  the 
Continent;  this  principally  arises  from  it  being 
prepared,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  'made 
up,  for  the  London  market ;  which  means  lower- 
ing it  by  the  addition  of  plain  spirit*  colouring, 
Ac.  The  strength  at  which  xoreign  brandy 
is  sold  in  England  varies  from  proof  to  88 
under-proof.  In  large  quantities,  and  from  bond, 
the  strength,  of  course,  depends  much  upon  the 
I  age  and  quality  of  the  spirit ;  a  fine  old  brandy 
heing,  perhap,  15  or  17  u.  p.,  while  one  of  the 
last  year's  vintage,  of  a  commoner  quality,  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  u.  p.,  or  even  1  u.  p. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  brandy, 
which  are  known  bv  names  descriptive  of  their 
qualities,  source,  and  strengths : 

'  Eau-de-vie  supMeure '  is  obtained  from  pale 
white  wines  bv  skilful  distillation,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  nch  and  delicate  flavour.  It  forms 
the  finest  variety  of  CoavAO  Bbakdt,  both 
'  white'  and  'pale,'  of  the  English  drinker,  being 
seldom  artificially  coloured.  Its  deepest  tint, 
though  long  kept  in  wood,  never  exceeds  a  nalo 
amber;  and  hence,  even  when  thus  coloured,  it  is 
frequently  called  '  white  brandy '  by  the  uniniti- 
ated. 

'Eau-de-vie  ordinaire,'  or  common  brandy, 
is  distilled  from  inferior  or  spoilt  white  or  red 
wines;  average  sp.  gr.  about  0*9476  (from  22  to 
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27  u.  p.)  It  forms  the  '  ordinaiy  brandy  *  of  the 
taverns  and  hotels ;  and,  after  being  '  made  up ' 
with  plain  spirit  to  1  or  2  n.  p.,  a  very  large 
portion  of  that  which  is  exported. 

Of  each  of  the  above  varieties  there  are  nume- 
roas  degrees  of  qualities,  which  are  further  in- 
creased in  number  by  their  admixture,  and  by  the 
addition  to  them  of  plain  spirit. 

'  Eau-de-vie  de  marc.'  From  the  lees  of  sour, 
damaged,  and  inferior  red  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes,  &c.,  distilled  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive 
over  as  much  essential  oil  and  flavouring  matter 
as  possible.  Coarse  flavoured  and  inferior.  Used 
chiefly  to  mix  with  other  brandy,  or  to  flavour 
plain  spirit. 

'  Eau-de-vie  seconde.'  The  weak  spirit  that 
passes  over  after  the  receiver  has  been  changed. 
Veiy  weak  and  inferior. 

'Eau-de-vie  i^  preuve  d'Hollande.'  Sp.  gr. 
-941  to  942  (18  to  20  u.  p.).  The  common  stren^h 
at  which  brandy  is  retailed  in  France,  and  that  at 
which  it  stands  the  '  proof  or  '  bead.' 

'  Eau-de-vie  h  preuve  d'huUe.'  Sp.  gr.  *9185 
(about  28^  Baume,  or  1^  o.  p.) ;  pure,  olive  oil  just 
sinks  in  it.  It  is  the  strongfest  brandy  kept  for 
retail  sale  in  France. 

'Eau-de-vie  forte.'  From  common  brandy 
distilled  at  a  low  temperature.  It  answers  to 
our  spirits  of  wine.  Sp.  gr.  *839  (88°  Baum^  or 
66**  o.  p.). 

'  Esprit  de  vin '  is  brandy  or  spirit,  carefully 
reddfled  to  '861  (28°  Baum^,  or  42°  o.  p.,  and 
upwards). 

Pur,,  i(e.  The  method  of  determining  the 
strength  of  brandy  is  explained  under  'Aloo- 
HOLOMBTBT.'  Of  the  large  quantity  of  this 
liquor  consumed  in  England  a  small  fraction  only 
escapes  adulteration.  Pure  French  brandy  is  in- 
deed an  article  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The 
brandy  of  our  shops  and  taverns  is  not  only  syste- 
matically '  lowered '  a  little  (with  spirit  of  wine 
or  British  brandy)  by  the  wholesale  dealer,  but  it 
undergoes  a  like  process,  but  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  at  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  The  only 
method  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  brandy  is  either 
to  take  it  direct  from  the  bond  store,  or  to  buy 
it  of  some  respectable  dealer,  and  to  pay  a  proper 
price.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  British  brandy 
should  be  purchased,  by  whidi  money  will  be 
saved,  and  a  more  wholesome  article  obtained. 

French  brandy,  as  already  noticed,  is  commonly 
'  lowered'  with  water,  malt  brandy,  and  spirit  of 
wine,  by  which  its  original  flavour  is  more  or  less 
weakened  and  injured.  This  species  of  adultera- 
tion is  best  detected  by  the  palate.  Another,  and 
no  very  uncommon  fraud  practised  by  the  re- 
tailers, is  to  reduce  their  brandy  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  As  a  natural  consequence 
their  liquor  suffers  so  greatly  in  flavour,  and  its 
deficiency  in  alcohol  becpmes  so  apparent  that 
they  soon  see  the  necessity  of  either  abandoning 
the  nefarious  practice,  or  resorting  to  others  of  a 
less  harmless  character  to  disguise  it.  The  latter 
alternative  is  commonly  adopted.  An  excess  of 
burnt  sugar  is  immediately  introduced  into  the 
spirit,  followed  by  sundry  portions  of  cayenne 
pepper,  grains  of  paradise,  horse-radish,  acetic 
ether,  &,,  to  give  it  a  pungency  and  'make- 
believe  strength.'     This  mud  may  be  detected 


by  gently  evaporating  a  little  of  the  suspected 
liquor  in  a  spoon  or  glass  capsulCi,  when  the  acrid 
matter,  colouring,  and  sugar  will  be  left  behind, 
and  may  readily  be  detected  by  their  flaToar, 
sweetness,  glutinosity,  &c.      A  little  perfect^ 
pure  brandy  evaporated  in  a  similar  manner  (ofi 
a  watch-glass,  for  instance),  merely    leaves    a 
trifling  discoloration  on  the  surface  ot  the  glaaa. 
Qen^ine  French  brandy  always  reddens  blue  lit- 
mus paper,  from  containing  a  little  acetic  add  i 
the  old  coloured  varieties  are  also  blackened  by  a 
solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron.  Another  test  fbr  caim- 
mel  (burnt  sugar)  is  to  shake  a  small  qnanti^  of 
the  brandy  with  l-6th  of  its  volume  or  white  of 
egg,  and  allow  the  precipitate  formed  to  depo«it» 
or  remove  it  by  filtration;  the  dear  liquid  ooglit 
to  be  colourless.      Should  caramel  be  present^ 
however,  it   wiQ  retain  its  colour.     Sometimea 
brandy  is  contaminated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lead  or  copper  derived   from  the  apparatoa  or 
utensils  with  which  it  has  been   prepared    or 
measured.    The  presence  of  these  substuices  may 
be  detected  as  follows : 

1.  CoPFBB :  a.  A  small  piece  of  clean  poliahed 
iron  or  steel  immersed  in  tiie  suspected  liquid  for 
a  short  time  (with  agitation)  becomes  coated  with 
a  film  of  metallic  copper,  when  that  metal  is  pre- 
sent. The  sample  should  be  slightiy  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  pure  acetic  add. 

h.  {BUtger,)  A  little  of  the  brandy  ia  to  be 
agitated  with  a  few  drops  of  pure  oUve  oil. 
l%e  latter  will  acquire  a  green  colour  if  copper 
be  present. 

2.  Lbad.  a,  Hydrosulphuric  add  and  sulphide 
of  ammonia  produce  a  black  predpitate  or  dis- 
coloration in  brandy  containing  lead,  h,  Sol- 
phuric  add  gives  a  white  predpitate  which  it 
blackened  by  ammonium  sulphide. 

8.  Methylated  spirit  is  detected  by  nibbing  a 
little  of  the  suspected  brandy  on  the  hands,  and 
then  drawing  a  long  breath  with  the  hands 
over  the  mouth.  The  peculiar  odour  of  the  methy- 
lated spirit,  if  present,  then  becomes  evident. 
This  test  requires  practice  and  experience. 

4.  To  DBTEEXIinS  THB  ALCOHOLIO  StBIVOTK. 

Put  100  c.c  of  the  brandy  into  a  small  retort^  or 
into  a  flask,  with  a  lateral  tube,  and  distil  to  drr- 
ness,  or  nearly  so,  condensing  the  distillate  by 
means  of  a  suitable  recdver,  and  estimate  tne 
alcohd  as  detailed  under  Ai^ooholoicbtbt.  The 
brandy  may  be  roughly  tested  for  fusel  oil  by 
burning  a  little  of  it  in  a  dish,  and  depressing 
over  the  flame  a  saucer  or  other  cold  piece  of 
porcelain.  If  a  black  stain  is  left,  some  of  the 
lower  alcohols  are  very  probably  present^  and 
should  be  looked  for  by  distiUing  hHlf  a  pint  of 
the  sjorit,  and  examining  the  lateror  heavier  pro- 
ducts. The  vinic  alcohol  being  the  most  volatile 
comes  over  flrst,  the  heavier  fusd  dl  remaining 
until  the  later  stages. 

Conelmding  Stmarki.  In  the  'trads»^  tbe 
addition  of  water  ('  liquor ')  to  spirit  is  technically 
called  '  reducing ; '  whilst  absolute  adulteration  is 
known  under  the  questionable  name  '  improving.' 

Formulas  for  '  redudng '  brandy : 

1.  Cognac  brandy  (10  u.  p.),  20  galls. ;  British 
brandy  (17  u.  p.),  6  galls.;  water,  4|  galls. 
Strength  of  mixture,  96  u.  p. 

2.  Tb  72  galls,  of  full-flavoured  French  brandy 
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(5  iL  p.)  we  added  10  g«Ils.  of  ipirit  of  wine  (58 
o.  p.);  25  gsOf.  of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good 
eoloining.  The  whole  if  then  well  *  rummaged 
op/  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two  dayi,  when  it  ia 
iit  for  nae.    Strength  of  mixture,  82  n.  p. 

A  liqaear,  told  in  London  nnder  the  name  of 
*  hrandy  impiover/  or '  brandy  enence/  oonaista  of 
a  thin  eager  fymp,  llaTonred  with  aeetic  ether 
aad  eaienee  of  cajenne^  and  eolooied  with  bnmt 
fogar.  It  ia  aaid  to  heighten  the  tme  Cognac 
flavoor,  and  reetore  loet  alooholie  rtrength. 

Braadjrt  Brltiah.  Slyu,  Malt  bxakdt,  Ac  For 
a  long  time  this  liqnor  was  distilled  from  spoiled 
wine  and  the  diega  of  wine,  boUi  British  and 
fofeign,  mixed  wi^  beer-bottoms,  spoiled  raisins, 
tad  similBr  substances.  Pore  malt  spirit  is  the 
most  eon¥enieni>  if  not  the  best  basis  oi  an  imita- 
tien  brandy. 

Prep.  1.  To  ISgaDs.  of  malt  sfnrit  (Bnest  and 
flaToorleas)  at  proof,  add,  of  water,  5  galls. ;  emde 
red  tartar  or  wine-stone,  |  lb.  dnrenoosly  dis- 
■olred  in  1  galL  of  boiling  water) ;  acetic  euier,  6 
fl.  OB.;  F^rench  wine-Tinegar,  2  qnarts;  French 
phnns  (bmieed),  5  lbs. ;  sherry  wine-bottoms,  | 
nIL;  mix  in  a  sherry  or  French-brandy  cask,  and 
tet  them  stand  for  aboat  a  month,  frequently 
'rommaging  up*  the  Honor  witlrastick;  next 
dmw  orer  15  gaUs.  of  tne  mixture  from  a  still 
famished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the  'rectified 
ipirit '  into  a  elean,  fresh-emptied  Cognao-brandv 
C8sk,aad  add  of  tintnre  of  eatechn,  1  pint;  oak 
ibarings,  1  lb.;  and  spirit-oolooring,  ^  pint; 
sgitste  occasionally  for  a  few  days,  and  Uien  let 
it  repose  for  a  week,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  nse. 
FrctL,  15  galls,  of  BBAvmr,  17  a.  p.  Age  greatly 
iiBuruves  it» 

2.  MaH  spirit  (as  before),  99  galls,  s  red  tartar 
(dissoWed),  7  lbs. ;.  acetic  ether,  f  gaU. ;  wine- 
Tmegar,  5  galls. ;  bmised  raisins  or  Fnnch  plnms, 

14  lbs.;  bitter^almond  cake  (braised  and  steeped 
for  24  honrs  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  which 
matt  be  used  with  it),  ^  lb. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  macerate 

15  before,  and  draw  over,  with  a  qnick  fire,  120 
galls.  Tb  the  distilled  spirit  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
osk  sfaaTings ;  2  lbs.  of  powdered  eatechn  (made 
into  a  paste  with  hot  water),  and  spirit*ooloiiring, 
q.  s.;  and  'finish'  as  in  the  last  Frod,,  120 
gills,  of  spirit^  folly  17  n.  p.  Equal  in  quality  to 
the  last. 

8.  Clean  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  100  galls.;  nitrous 
ethtr,  2  qnarts;  cassia  Duds  (ground),  4  os. ; 
bitter-shnond  meal,  6  os. ;  orris-root  (sliced),  6 
OS.;  powdered  doYce,  1  os.;  capsicum,  li  os. ; 
good  vinegar,  8  galls. ;  brandy-colouring,  8  pints ; 
powdered  catechu,  2  lbs. ;  fuU-flaToured  Jamaica 
mm,  2  galls.  Mix  in  an  empty  Coffuic  '  piece,' 
end  maoBrate  for  a  fortnightt  wiui  occasional 
rtirring.    Frod,,  106  galls.,  at  21  or  22  u.  p. 

4  Malt  spirit  (17  u.  p.),  100  galls,  s  catechu,  2 
lbs.;  tincture  of  vanilla,  i  pint;  burnt-sugar 
colouring,  1  quart;  good  rum,  8  giUIi. ;  acetio  or 
nitrous  ether,  2  quarts.    Mix  as  the  Uwt 

5.  Glean  sptrft  (17  u.  p.),  89  galls.;  high- 
fiaToured  Cognnc,  10  galls. ;  oil  of  cassia,  2  &. ; 
oil  of  bitter  ahnonds,  8  dr. ;  powdered  catechu,  1 
lb. ;  cream  of  tsrtar  (dissolTed),  li  lbs. ;  Beaufoy's 
oonoentrated  acetic  acid,  |  gall.;  sugar  colouring, 
2  or  8  pints ;  good  rum,  1  nU.  When  the  abore 
nuxtuni  ire  distilled,  the  French  brandy,  colour- 


ing, and  catechu,  should  be  added  to  the  distilled 
spirit. 

6.  To  plain  spirit  (coloured),  at  17  u.  p.,  add  a 
littie  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufilcient  quantity 
of  ean-de-yie  de  marc,  or  of  the  oil  distilled  from 
wine-lees»  to  flavour  it. 

0A#.  The  oil  referred  to  in  the  last  f onnula  is 
obtained  by  distillation  from  the  lees  of  wine, 
either  dried  and  made  up  into  cakes,  or  in  their 
wet  state,  mixed  with  about  7  or  8  times  their 
weight  of  water.  This  oil  should  be  kent  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  loee  its 
flavour.  Brandy  from  any  part  of  the  world  may 
be  very  doeely  imitated  by  distilling  the  oil  from 
the  leee  of  the  wines  produced  in  &at  particular 
district.  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  very  commonly 
employed  to  impart  the  roughness  of  brandy  to 
the  coloored  spirit,  and  the  subsequent  addition 
of  a  littie  'flavouring'  greatiy  improves  it.  A 
really  good  article  St  cider-spirit  thus  treated 
forms  a  passable  '  mock  brandy.'  In  oondusion, 
we  may  remark  that»  as  the  strength  and  qualify 
of  ingredients  frequentiy  vary,  and  success  de- 
pends greatiy  on  skill  in  manipulation,  mudi  must 
be  left  to  the  experience,  judgment^  and  discretion 
of  the  operator.  In  all  cases  he  must  recolleet 
that  a  certsin  degree  of  '  age '  is  abeolutelv  neces- 
sary to  give  a  high  character  to  any  spirit  In- 
deed, to  age  in  the  one  case,  and  its  absence  in  the 
other,  may  be  referred  the  reasons  why  French 
brandy  and  British  brandy,  apart  from  mere 
shades  of  flavour,  so  materially  differ. 

Brandy,  Cttraway.  A  species  of  cordial  com- 
monly prepared  as  follows:  1.  Caraway  seeds 
(brnised),  4oc.;  lump  sugar,  2  lbs.;  British  brandy, 
1  galL ;  macerate  a  rortnis ht,  occasionally  shaking 
the  bottie.  2.  Sugar,  lib.;  caraways  (bruised), 
1  OS. ;  8  bitter  almonds  (grated) ;  spirit-colouring, 

1  01. ;  plain  spirit  of  gin  (22  u.  p.),  i  gall. ;  as 
before.    Some  persons  omit  the  colouring. 

Brandy,  Cher'ry.  Fr§p,  1.  Brandy  and  cher- 
ries (crushed),  of  each  1  gall. ;  let  them  lie  toge- 
ther for  8  days,  then  express  tiie  liquor,  and  add 

2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar ;  in  a  week  or  two  decant  the 
the  clear  portion  for  use. 

2.  To  tne  last  add  1  quart  of  raspberry  juice, 
and  i  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  Both  the 
above  are  excellent. 

8.  Treacle,  1  cwt. ;  spirit  (45  u.  p.),  41  galls. ; 
bitter  almonds  (bruised),  1  lb.  (or  more  or  less  to 
taste);  cloves,  1  os.;  cassi%  2  os.;  macemte  a 
month,  frequentiy  stirring.  This  is  the  artide 
now  commonly  vended  in  tiie  shops  and  at  stalls 
for  cherry  hrandy. 

4.  German  cherry  juice,  15  galls.;  pure  rect. 
spirits,  20  galls. ;  syrup,  5  galls. ;  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  1  dr. 

0b9.  Equal  part  of  fully  ripe  Morella  cherries 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordial. 
Some  persons  prick  each  cherry  separately  with  a 
needle  instead  of  crushing  them ;  in  which  they 
retain  them  in  the  liquor,  and  serve  up  a  few  of 
them  in  each  glass.  The  plan  named  in  the  first 
formula  is,  however,  that  usually  adopted.  On 
the  small  scale,  the  fruit  is  commonhr  bruised 
between  the  finders.  A  portion  only  (if  any)  of 
the  stones  in  we  cherries  should  be  cmshed*  to 
import  a  nutty  flavour.    See  Liqubitu. 
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BRANDY— BBASS 


Brftndy,  Ci'der.  From  cider  and  perry;  also 
from  the  marc  of  apples  and  pears  fermented.  It 
is  Tery  largely  mannf  actnred  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada,  where  it  may  be  pur- 
chased for  about  2f.  Id,  a  gallon.  See  British 
Brasdy  (above). 

Brandy,  Danvoc.  From  rye,  ground  with  the 
root  of  Calamus  aromaticut.  It  hM  mixed  flavour 
of  orris  and  cinnamon. 

Brandy,  Qnem'sey.    Beet-root  spirit  flavoured. 

Brandy,  Lem'on.  Prep,  1.  ^ench  lemons 
(sliced)^  1  doz. ;  brandy,  1  gall. ;  macerate  for  a 
week,  press  out  the  liquor^  and  add  a  lump  of 
sugar,  1  lb. 

2.  Proof  spirit,  7  galls. ;  essence  of  lemon,  8 
dr. ;  sngar,  6  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid,  1  oz. ;  (dissolved 
in)  water,  2  galls.;  turmeric  powder  or  spirit- 
colouring,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  as  before.  &me- 
times  mUk  is  added  to  the  above^  in  the  proportion 
of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

Brandy,  Halt.    See  British  Bbajtdy 

Brandy,  Qr'ange.  As  lemon  brandy,  but  employ- 
ing oranges. 

Brandy,  Pale.  A  spurious  article  is  often  met 
with,  made  by  mixing  togetherabout  equal  parts  of 
good  brown  French  brandy,  clean  spirit  of  wine, 
and  soft  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  stand 
until  the  next  day  to '  fine  down.'  If  the  first  is  9 
u.  p.,  and  the  second  68  o.  p.,  the  product  will  be 
17  u.  p.  Deficiency  of  strength  is  made  up  by 
adding  more  spirit  of  wine> 

Brandy,  Peach.  From  peaches,  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  Much  used  is  the  United 
States,  where  peaches  are  very  plentiful,  and  con- 
sequently cheap.  A  cordial  spirit  under  the  same 
name  is  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  From  peaches,  sliced  and  steeped  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy  or  malt-spirit,  as  in 
making  cherry  brandv. 

2.  Bitter  almonds  (bruised),  8  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
(pale),  10  galls. ;  water,  8  galls. ;  sugar,  6  or  6 
lbs.;  orange-flower  water,  i  a  pint;  macerate 
for  14  days.  Add  brandy-colouring,  if  required 
darker. 

Brandy,  Bais'in.  (ra'zn).    See  Spirit  (Raisin). 

Brandy,  Basp'berry  (r&z'-).  From  raspberries 
as  directed  under  Chbrry  Brandt.  Sometimes 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves  are  added.  The  only 
addition,  however,  that  really  improves  the  flavour 
or  bouquet  is  a  little  orange-flower  water,  or  a  very 
little  essence  of  vanUla. 

Brandy,  White.    See  oa/^. 

BRASS.  8yn,  Mb,  M'ris  if btal'litic,  .  L.  ; 
AiRAiK,  Laiton,  Cuivbb  jaukb,  Fr.;  £rz, 
MBSSDra,  Ger. ;  Bbjbb,  Sax.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  zmc. 

iVtfp.  Brass  is  prepared  by  fusing  together 
copper  and  zinc,  either  in  crucibles  or  on  the 
hearth  of  a  furnace.  In  the  former  case  the 
crucible  is  first  charged  with  a  layer  of  brass- 
waste  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  the  mixture 
of  copper  and  zinc  in  suitable  proportions  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
brass-waste  and  pulverised  charcoal.  In  the 
latter  case  copper  is  melted  on  the  hearth  of  the 
furnace,  and  zinc  and  brass-waste,  previously 
heated  nearly  to  their  melting  points,  are  added; 
by  this  means  a  fluid  homogeneous  alloy  is  ob- 
tained.   The  brass  is  then  cast  into  ingots  in  the 


same  manner  as  pig-iron,  or  into  plates,  by  pour- 
ing into  moulds  made  of  loam,  or  of  granite 
coated  with  clay.  Plate-brass  is  generally  loUed 
into  sheets;  but,  as  this  process  makes  it  veij 
brittle,  it  is  annealed  between  each  passage 
through  the  rollers.  The  flnished  sheets  are 
black,  and  in  order  to  give  them  the  characteristic 
yellow  colour  of  brass  they  are  cleansed  by  the 
process  termed  pickling,  or  dipping,  which  con- 
sists of  immersing  them  flrst  into  a  bath  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  into  dilate  nitric 
acid. 

As  the  proportion  of  zinc  in  the  iUoy  increases, 
the  colour  changes  from  copper  colour  to  red- 
yellow  and  yellow;  but  when  there  is  more,  than 
B0%  of  zinc  present  the  red  colour  reappears  and 
remains  up  to  60%  of  zinc,  after  which  it  de- 
creases rapidly,  the  alloys  with  63%,  56%  and 
64%  of  zinc  being  respectively  reddish-white, 
yellowish- white,  and  bluish- white;  with  a  still 
higher  content  of  zino  the  alloy  acquires  a  leaden 
colour. 

Alloys  contuning  up  to  85%  of  zinc  can  only 
be  converted  into  wire  or  sheet  in  the  cold,  those 
with  from  15%  to  20%  being  the  most  ductile. 
Alloys  with  from  86%  to  40%  of  zmc  can  be 
worked  cold  as  well  as  hot.  With  a  still  higher 
percentage  the  ductility  decreases  rapidly ;  and  an 
alloy  with,  for  instance,  from  60%  to  70%  of 
zinc  is  so  brittle  that  it  cannot  be  worked.  If, 
however,  the  content  of  zinc  is  increased  up  to  % 
maximum  (70%  to  90%  ),  the  ductility  increases 
again,  and  the  alloy  can  be  worked  quite  well 
when  heated  (but  not  at  a  red  heat). 

The  tenacity  of  brass  also  varies  with  the  com- 
position, being  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  alloy 
containing  28*5%  of  zinc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  com* 
position  of  various  samples  of  brass : 

Lead  is  added  to  cast  brass  which  has  to  be 
turned  or  worked,  because  it  prevents  the  metal 
from  fouling  the  toobi  in  working  it. 

English  stereO'metal  (Qsdg^s  allojffor  sksatk' 
ing  for  vessels).  Copper,  60  parts;  zinc,  88*1; 
iron,  1*5.  This  alloy  has  very  great  strength, 
standing  a  greater  pressure  than  wrought  iron, 
and  equal  even  to  the  best  steel;  hence  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic 
presses. 

BBS  BBABS  contains  80%  and  upwards  of 
copper,  and  is  used  for  gilding  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sham  jewellery ;  important  varieties  are: 

1.  (Tombac,)  Copper,  84  to  85  parts;  zinc, 
16  to  15  parts;  sometimes  a  little  lead  is  added, 
and  occasionally,  in  articles  used  for  gil^g,  the 
proportion  of  copper  is  very  great,  even  in  one 
case  as  much  as  98% . 

2.  (Pinohbeek.)  Copper,  88*8  to  93*6  parU; 
zinc,  11*2  to  6'4  parts. 

For  further  information  see  ALLOTS,  COPPBB, 
Mosaic  Gold,  Prikgb's  MbtaLi  Tombac. 

AnaL  A  piece  of  the  alloy,  say  5  grms.,  is 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

a.  After  i^e  action  has  ceased  water  is  added, 
and  the  solution  is  filtered  off  from  the  white  in« 
soluble  residue  of  peroxide  of  tin.  This  is 
washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed;  its  weight 
multiplied  by  0*786  gives  the  amount  of  tib  in 
the  piece  of  alloy  taken. 
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b.  To  the  lUterad  nitric  add  adntion  aolphnrio 
*eid  is  added  m  long  aa  a  white  predpitate  (of 
Iflid  nilphate)  falls;  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
■tend  for  seyeral  hooza,  and  is  then  filtered  off 
from  the  lead  snlphate,  which  is  washed,  first 
with  ditnte  anlphnric  add  and  then  with  dilnte 
alcohol,  ignited  in  a  porcelain  cmdble,  and 
wdg^ied.  Ita  weight  multiplied  by  0*688  gives 
the  amomit  of  lba2>  in  the  alloy. 

e.  Snlphoretted  hydrogen  is  passed  throagh 
the  filtered  solution  obtained  in  h,  and  the  liquid 
k  filtered  off  from  the  black  predpitate  of  copper 
nlplode;  this  latter  is  washed  with  water  con* 
tti&ing  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  is 
then  digested  with  nitric  add  till  the  sulphur 
vhidi  separatee  out  haa  acquired  a  full  yellow 
oolour.  The  resulting  solution  is  fltered  off  from 
the  sulphur,  diluted  with  water  and  boiled;  a 
Kdation  of  potash  is  then  added  in  slight  excess, 
ud  the  boiling  continued  till  the  predpitated 
copper  oxide  becomes  a  dark  brown  or  blaox ;  this 
pi>eeipitate  ia  then  coUeoted  on  a  filter,  washed 
vith  boiling  water  tUl  free  of  alkalies,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed  directly  it  has  cooled;  its 
weight  multiplied  by  0*798  gires  the  amount  of 
COFFIB  in  the  alloy. 

d.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  copper  sul- 
phide in  o  is  boiled,  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
u  added  in  alight  excess,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued for  a  few  minutes.  The  white  precipitate 
of  carbonate  of  sine  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
wariwd,  dried,  and  couTerted  1^  ignition  into  the 
oxide,  in  which  state  it  is  weighed.  The  weight 
of  the  oxide  midtiplied  by  0*802  gives  the  amount 
of  znro  in  the  alloy. 

Brass,  ta  dean.  Mix  common  nitric  add,  2 
parts,  and  1  part  of  strcmgsulphuric  acid  in  a  stone 
jar,  and  have  ready  a  pail  of  water  and  a  box  of 
aawdost    Dip  the  briMS  articles  in  the  add,  then 
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in  the  water,  and  then  rub  well  with  the  sawdust. 
If  gteaaj,  ^p  in  strong  soda  for  a  moment,  and 
waah  and  dry  before  using  the  add  bath* 

B&A88  BATH  (yob  bliotbo-platiho).  JV»r 
f^as 4  w^o^hi  €md  eoH  iron,  and  tin  /  uiin^  ordi* 
narjf  ojfomidt  ofpoia$9mm.  Dissolve  together  in 
14  pints  of  distilled  or  rain  water :  Bisulphite  of 
soda,  7  oa.  /  cyanide  of  potaaaium  (containing  76% 
of  real  cyanide),  17  os.  /  carbonate  of  soda,  84  oa. 
To  thia  solution  add  the  following,  made  up  to 
8^  pinta  of  water:  Acetate  of  copper,  4^  os./ 
neutral  protochloride  of  sine,  8|  os/  the  two 
liquors  become  colourless  when  mixed.  Ammonia 
muat  not  be  used  for  brass  dectro-plating  baths 
for  iron,  especially  for  solutions  worked  in  the 
odd. 

Braat  Bath.  Modifieation  for  gme.  Pure 
or  rain  water,  4|  galls. ;  bisulphite  of  soda,  24| 
OM*/  cyanide  of  potasdum  (containing  76%  of 
mnide,  86  om.  To  thia  add  the  following  solu- 
tion: Water,  9  pints;  acetate  of  copper  and 
protochloride  of  aine,  each,  12^  og.  /  liquid  am- 
monia, 14  Of. 

The  filtered  bath  is  colourless,  and  gives,  under 
the  action  of  the  battery,  a  brass  depodt  of  a  very 
fine  shade,  varying  from  red  to  green  by  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  copper  or  that  of  sine. 

BBA88  COLOUB.  8jtn,  Bbabs-pioioikt,  B.- 
BBOirzi.  Prep,  1.  Grind  copper  filings,  or  the 
predpitated  powder  of  copper,  with  a  little  red 
ochre.    Red-coloured. 

2.  Gold-coloured  brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder.    Yellow  or  gold  coloured. 

Obi,  Before  application  these  powders  are 
mixed  up  with  pale  varnish,  no  more  being  worked 
up  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  use. 
Th^  are  also  applied  by  dusting  them  over  any 
sur&ce  previously  coveied  with  varnish  to  make 
them  adhere. 

24 
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BRASSFOUNDEES'  AGUE— BRAWN 


BRASSFOUHDEBS*  AOUE.  A  disease  not  nn- 
common  among  brass- workers ;  the  result  of  the 
constant  inhalation  of  particles  of  brass.  Irritant 
poisomng,  and  in  no  way  related  to  tme  ague  or 
malaria. 

BRA88ICA  GAMPE8TBIS,  Linn.  Sub-sp.  rapa, 
Linn.  The  OOXMON  tubnif.  A  hardy  biennial 
found  in  corn-fields  and  similar  places  in  this 
country.  The  root,  which  is  succulent  under 
coltivationy  is  hard  and  woody  in  its  wild?  state. 

BRAS8ICA  OLERACEA,  Linn.  A  variety  of 
the  garden  cabbage,  the  stems  of  which  are  made 
into  walking-sticks. 

BRA88I00B.  A  compound  much  used  in  the 
province  of  Kiew  (Russia)  as  a  remedy  against 
headache.  Oil  of  pepperment,  80  drops;  oil  of 
mustard,  volatile,  6  drops ;  camphor,  10  gr. ;  ether, 
60  gr.;  alcohol,  180  gr.;  tincture  of  peppermint 
or  melissa,  enough  to  impart  colour. 

BRA881HO.  8y%.  Bbass-ooatikg.  1.  Cop- 
per-plates and  copper^rods  may  be  covered  with  a 
superficial  coating  of  brass  by  simply  exposing 
them,  in  a  heated  state,  to  the  fumes  given  off  by 
melted  zinc  at  a  high  temperature.  The  coated 
plates  and  rods  are  rolled  into  thin  sheets  or  drawn 
into  wire.  The  spurious  gold  wire  of  Lyons  is 
said  to  be  made  in  this  way. 

8.  YesselB  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with  water  strongly 
soured  with  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  some 
amalgam  of  line  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then 
boiling  the  whole  for  a  short  time.  This  plan  may 
be  usefullv  applied  in  certain  cases  to  copper 
boilers  in  laboratories,  and  to  other  purposes. 
8.  By  the  electrotype  (which  ms). 
BRA88  PA8TS.  iVvp.  1.  Soft  soap,  8  oz. ; 
rotten-stone,  4  oz. ;  beaten  to  a  paste. 

a.  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oU. 

8.  Rotten-stone,  4  os.;  oxalic  add  (in  fine 
powder),  1  oz.;  sweet  oil,  \\  os. :  turpentine, 
q.  s.  to  make  a  paste. 

Oh9.  The  above  are  used  to  clean  brass-work, 
when  neither  varnished  nor  lacquered.  The  first 
and  last  are  best  applied  with  a  little  water ;  the 
second  with  a  little  spirit  of  turpentine  or  sweet 
oiL  Both  require  friction  with  soft  leather.  See 
Bbau-wobk,  Pastbb,  &c 

BRASS  PLATnra.  JSy  simpb  dUfj^ag,  A 
colour  resembling  brass  is  given  to  small  articles 
of  iron  or  steel  1^  a  long  stirring  in  a  suspended 
tab  containing  we  following  solution:  Water, 
1  quart;  sulphate  of  copper  and  protochloride  of 
tin  crystalUsed,  about  l-6th  of  an  ojr.  each.  The 
shades  are  modified  by  varying  tiie  proportions  of 
the  two  salts. 

BRA8S-STAIV.  iV^i.  1.  Sheet-brass  (cut 
into  small  pieces)  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  for 
8  or  8  days,  then  powdered,  and  again  further 
exposed  in  a  like  manner  for  several  days ;  the 
whole  ii  then  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  ex- 
posed, a  third  time,  to  heat,  testing  it  occasion- 
ally, to  see  if  it  be  sufficiently  burnt.  When 
a  littie  of  it,  fused  with  glass,  makes  the  latter 
swaU  and  firoth  up,  the  process  is  complete. 
It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tUit^  passbg  into 
turquoise. 

8.  Equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sulphur  axe 
stratified  together  in  a  crucible^  and  <H|V^n^>fl^ 


until  they  become  friable;  the  whole  is  then 
reduced  to  powder  and  exposed  to  heat  as  before. 
This  imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge  to 
glass  by  fusion ;  the  precise  shade  of  colour  being 
modified  by  the  mode  of  using  it. 

06«.  The  common  practice  in  the  glass-houses 
is  to  conduct  the  calcination  by  expoong  the 
metals,  placed  on  tiles,  in  the  leer  or  annealing 
arch  of  the  furnace, — a  plan  both  convenient  and 
economical. 

BRASS'-WOBX.  Articles  of  brass  and  copper, 
when  not  varnished  or  lacquered,  may  be  cleaned 
and  polished  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli,^  rotten- 
stone,  or  powdered  bath-brick,  Applied  with  fric- 
tion on  flannel,  and  'finished  off*  with  leather; 
due  care  being  taken  to  ensure  the  absence  of  any- 
thing gritty,  which  would  scratch  and  diaflgore 
the  surface  of  the  metal.  A  strong  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  water  gives  brass  a  fine  colour. 
Vitriol  and  spirits  of  salts  make  brass  and  copper 
very  bright,  but  the  polish  thus  obtained  soon 
tarnishes,  and  the  articles  consequently  require 
more  frequent  cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche 
alum  and  water  also  improves  the  appearance  of 
brass.  In  all  cases  where  acids  or  siUine  matter 
has  been  ^used,  the  metal  should  be  at  once  well 
rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  then  wiped  dry,  and 
finally  dry  polished  with  soft  leather. 

Bbass  nriiAiD-woBK  may  be  cleaned  with 
tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  applied  by  a  rubber  of  felt 
or  leather;  the  whole  being  afterwards  thoroughly 
rubbed  off,and  then  finished  with  dean  soft  leather. 
The  ornaments  of  a  French  dock,  and  similar 
articles,  are  said  to  be  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
wood- work.  Obmolxt  OAirDLBflriozB,  IiAMFS,  and 
BBAKOHBS,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
LiOQTTBiUiD  and  ezLDBS  ABCI0LB8  are  spoiled  by 
frequent  rubbing,  and  by  acids  and  alkaline  leys. 

1.  A  fine  colour  may  be  given  to  bbabs  obva- 
1CBBT8,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered,  with  a  little 
sal-ammoniac,  in  fine  powder,  moistened  with 
soft  water.  The  articles  must  be  .  afterwaxda 
rubbed  dry  with  bran  and  whiting.  Another 
plan  is  to  wash  the  brass-work  with  a  strong  lye 
of  roche  alum  (1  oz.  to  water  1  pint^,  and  after 
rinsing  in  clean  water  and  drying  it,  to  finish 
it  off  with  fine  tripoli.  These  processes  give 
to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold.  See  Bbabs  Pabtb. 

8.  A  gold  varnish  for  giving  a  beautiful  gild«* 
ing  to  brass  and  bronze  objects  is  nrepared  m>m 
16  grms.  of  shellac,  4  grms.  of  dragon's  blood* 
1  grm.  of  turmeric-root,  and  882  gims.  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine.  The  vamidi  is  thinly  stroked 
over  the  surface  with  a  sponge,  the  m^al  bdng 
warmed  over  a  small  coal  fire. 

The  surface  at  first  appears  dull,  but  soon  after 
it  appears  as  if  most  iMautif lUlv  gilded.  The 
ready-prepared  spirituous  varnish  must  be  pre* 
served  in  well-stoppered  vessels  ('Dingler's 
Journal'). 

BRAUBETINCTaR — QUXV8T  OR  BROWV 
TnrCTVRB  {NeUekt  Rausehau),  an  embrocation 
for  the  larynx,  is  a  mixture  of  8  parts  oil  of 
cloves  and  I  part  creosote  {Hagtr),  According 
to  Leimbach,  1  part  creosote  with  8  parts  of  a 
spirituous  tincture  of  cochineal  perftuned  with 
oil  of  doves. 

BRAWV.    A  boar  or  its  fiesh.    When  young. 
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the  hornj  psrts  fed  moderately  tender.  If  the 
rind  is  bard,  it  is  old  {Mtm  EuudeU).  Also,  in 
eooteiy,  the  flesh  of  the  boar,  or  of  swine,  col- 
Isred  10  ss  to  squeese  oot  as  mnch  of  the  fat  as 
possible,  boiled,  and  pckled. 

Btawa,  Mock.  JPrtp,  (Mrt  Mundell,)  Take 
the  head  and  belly-piece  of  a  yoang  porker,  well 
sftltpetred;  split  the  hesd  and  boirit;  take  oat 
the  bones  and  eat  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  4  ox- 
feet,  boiled  tender,  and  cat  them  in  thin  pieces; 
lay  them  in  the  belly.pieoe  with  the  heiMi,  cat 
anall;  n>a  it  np  tight  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it 
4  or  5  hoars.  When  it  comes  oat  set  it  np  on 
one  end,  pat  a  trencher  on  it  (within  the  tin), 
presi  it  down  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  let  it  stand 
all  night.  The  next  morning  take  it  ont  of  the 
tin  and  bind  it  with  a  fillet,  pat  it  in  cold  aalt- 
and-water.  and  it  will  be  fit  for  nse;  it  will  keep 
a  long  time  if  fresh  salt-and- water  are  pat  into  it 
sbont  oneeerery  four  days. 

BSAXY  in  sheep— an  anthracoid  disease— is 
a  form  of  septiasmia  simalating  AiUknup,  bat  ii 
not  eontagioos,  and  has  no  specific  germ.  The 
ibst  sign  is  a  short  step;  then  the  animals  lie 
down  and  get  np  again  freqoently,  caused  by  pain 
in  the  bowels;  the  belly  swelLi  and  the  wool 
begins  to  fall,  and  has  a  dry  appearance  aftor 
death.  The  body,  when  opened,  presents  the 
appesnmoe  of  general  congestion;  the  fiesh  is 
dsrk  red,  and  the  seroas  membranes  and  sabcata- 
neoos  tbsaes  often  contain  patches  of  hsmor- 
rhage ;  the  bowels  are  inflamed  and  bloody,  and 
distended  with  fool-smelling  gas. 

Brazy  is  adisease  aifeding  yonng  sheep  on  wet 
■oils;  it  is  a  rery  fatal  malady,  and  treatment  is 
of  little  avail.  Chlorate  of  potash  and  tarpon- 
tine  have  been  reccmimended  in  the  earlier 
■tsges,  and  later  quinine,  mineiml  adds,  and  lalts 
andizon.  Eggs  and  milk  beaten  tocether  are  said 
to  be  the  best  food,  or  beef  tea.  Very  great  care 
and  attention  is  required  to  save  the  anSnal's  life. 

BBAZILXTTO  WOOD,  the  product  of  Pelio- 
pkomm  jAmmmi,  Benth.,  Cmwipima  ^om^im- 
Mf^  Linn.  ▲  n^re  of  Jamaica  or  iome  other  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  but  not  of  Brazil. 

BKAZUIH,  CitH|40|.  S^n.  Bbbsi^'uns,  Sa- 
7A.'Bln.  The  red  dye  of  BrazU  and  Sapan 
woods.  In  the  free  state  it  crystallises  in  colour- 
leas  glancing  needles  (containing  water  of  crys- 
tallisation), which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  turns  orange  in  the  air.  Aqueous 
alkalies  in  presence  of  air  turn  it  red,  the  oom- 
poand  BRAZiLEts,  CuHuO^.Hp  bdng  formed. 

BBA2IL  Sirra.  The  particuUur  tree  yielding 
these  nuts  (the  BarikoUka  $9e0Uo)  is  a  native 
of  the  Amaaons,  whence  the  nuts  are  exported 
to  the  yearly  aamual  amount  of  about  60,000 
bushels.  Each  fruit  oonsifts  of  a  hard  globular 
•hell,  containing  about  24  nuts. 

When  the  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  eubmitted  to 
pressure  they  yield  an  oil  in  great  repute  for 
domestic  purposes  and  for  expoi^  each  pound  of 
the  nuts  yielding  9  oz.  of  the  oil,  valued  at  2«. 
the  pound.  According  to  Martins,  this  oil  con- 
sisto  of  74%  of  olein,  and  26%  of  stearin.  The 
finely  laminated  inner  bark  of  the  trunks  is  also 
a  valuable  article  of  commeroe,  especiallv  adapted 
for  the  caulking  of  ships  and  bar^,  and  is  worth 
about  18«.  per  owt. 


The  following  analysis  by  Corenwinder  gives 
the  composition  of  the  kernels  taken  from  the 
nuts  when  in  a  fresh  condition : 


Water 8*00 

OU 66-60 

Nitrogenous  matters  •                .  15*81 

Kon-nitrogenous  organic  matters  7'89 

Phosphoric  acid               1*85  \  o.i^^ 

Lime,  potash,  silica,  Ac  2*85  J  ^  ^^ 

100-00 


BRAgTTi  WOOD.  iS^ii.  BaazhJ;  Liohvx 
Bbaziubhib,  L.;  Bou  j>b  BBtaL,Fr.  Adye- 
stuff,  believed  to  be  furnished  by  several  species 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Cm$alp\nia,  The  sources 
of  Brazil  wood.  Peach  wood,  and  Lima  wood 
are  not  satisfsctorily  known.    (See  Rbd  Dtbs.) 

BBi''Znr0.  The  operation  of  uniting  pieces 
of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of  hard 
solder. 

Proe,  The  edges,  after  being  filed  or  scraped 
quite  clean,  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  hard 
solder  and  powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste 
with  water.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry, 
and  is  afterwards  exposed,  in  a  clear  fire,  to  a  heat 
sufilctent  to  melt  the  solder.    See  AuTOOBVOUf 

S0U>BBnie,  SOLDBBB,  Ac 

BBEAB  (brifd).  Sjfn.  Pa'kis,  L.;  Paut,  Fr.; 
Bbod,  Qer. ;  Bbood,  Dut. ;  Bbod,  Dan.,  Swed. ; 
Bbbod,  Sax.  Loaves  or  cakes  made  from  ground 
com,  and  constituting  the  staple  article  of  food 
of  all  civiUied  nations.  The  simplest  form  of 
bread  is  that  made  by  adding  to  the  flour  a  smaU 
quantity  of  salt,  mixing  with  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  water  and  tlton  baking,  the  product 
conatituting  what  is  known  as  unleavened  bread. 
For  ordinary  purposes  this  form  of  bread  is  now 
as  a  rule  no  longer  used,  but  the  oat-cakes,  pea 
and  barl^  bannocks  of  Scotland,  the  passover 
bread  of  the  Jews,  and  the  damper  of  tne  Aus- 
tralian shepherd,  are  all  examples  of  unleavened 
bread.  Bread  so  made  ia,  as  is  well  known, 
dense,  heavy,  and  indigestiblQ,  and  unless  baked 
in  very  tiun  aheets  ia  liable  to  all  the  defects  in- 
cidental to  imperfect  cooking;  nevertheless  it 
can  be  ao  prepued  as  to  be  at  least  unobjection- 
able, and  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  leading 
active  lives  in  the  open,  is  an  article  of  diet  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  Leavened  bread  is 
very  rarely  made  nowadaya,  aa  the  process  is 
troublesome  and  the  resulting  product  of  very 
uncertain  and  inferior  quality.  The  leaven  was 
made  by  allowing  a  mixture  of  flour  and  water 
to  ferment  apontaneously  by  the  operation  of 
such  ferment-organisms  as  reached  ft  from  the 
air;  these  were  of  necessity  variable  both  in 
kind  and  quantity,  and  consequently  their  action 
on  the  flour  was  uncertain  and  variable.  A 
portion  of  this  leaven  was  mixed  with  the  quan- 
tity of  flour  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  into 
Inread  and  the  proceaa  of  fermentation  alowly 
spread  throagh  the  whole  mass,  which  was  then 
divided  into  loaves  and  baked  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  portion  of  the  material  being  reaerved 
to  start  the  process  in  the  next  batch.  This 
process  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
yeast-fermentation,  or  the  action  of  a  deflnite 
organism  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  very  pure 
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state  and  in  almost  unlimited  quantity  in  the 
process  of  brewing,  so  that  by  the  use  of  it 
bread-making,  from  being  a  more  or  less  hap- 
haiard  process,  has  become  almost  scientific. 
The  terms  heavy  and  light  as  applied  to  bread 
are  so  generally  nnderst<X)d  and  accepted  that  no 
definition  of  them  is  required  here.  The  object 
of  fermentation,  or  of  any  other  process  which 
has  been  used  to  take  its  place,  is  primarily  to 
lighten  the  bread  and  give  it  a  firm  but  spongy 
t^ture,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  palatable 
and  at  the  same  time  more  digestible.  Fermenta- 
tion effects  this  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The 
yeast  plant  acts  upon  the  starch  or  the  flour  con- 
verting it  into  sugar  and  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which,  being  set  free  in  the  substance  of  the 
dough,  forms  within  it  a  number  of  small  spaces 
full  of  gas;  when  the  dough  is  baked  this  gas 
expands  and  the  spaces  are  thereby  enlarged. 


causing  the  mass  to  swell  or  'rise,'  as  it  is  called. 
Reference  will  be  made  later  to  other  proco— es 
by  which  this  is  effected. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  principlea 
involved  in  the  manufacture  of  good  bread,  tbe 
composition  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made 
must  be  considered,  and  the  changes  which  tbey 
undergo  in  the  process,  and  the  part  played  t^ 
each  in  bringing  about  the  desired  result. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  regarding  tbe 
action  of  the  yeast  upon  the  starch,  it  might  lie 
imagined  that  the  process  was  a  purely  mecha^ 
nical  one,  and  that  the  use  of  the  ferment 
was  nmply  a  convenient  way  of  effecting  the 
desired  aeration.  Such,  however,  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Starch,  though  a  very  im- 
portant constituent  of  fiour,  is  by  no  means  the 
most  important^  as  tiie  following  table  will 
show: 


Average  Composition  of  the  Orain  of  CereaU, 


Water      . 
Starch 
Fats 

Cellulose  . 
Qum  and  sugar 
Albuminoids 
Ash 
Loss,  &c. . 


Old  Wheat. 
.  Ill 
.  62*8 
.  1-2 
.  8-3 
.  8-8 
.  10-9 
.  1-6 
.    08 


Bariey. 
.  120 
.  52-7 
.  2-6 
.  11-6 
.  4.*2 
.  18*2 
.  2*8 
.    1-0 


Thus,  excluding  the  water,  we  find  that  the 
starch  and  albuminoids  together  constitute  the 
most  important  part  of  the  grain  of  cereals,  and, 
though  it  is  to  the  fermentation  of  a  portion  of 
the  starch  that  bread  owes  its  spongy  character, 
it  is  the  albuminoids  which  enable  this  character 
to  be  retained,  and  more  especially  the  gluten 
of  the  flour. 

Gluten  may  be  obtained  from  flour  by  placing 
a  small  quantity  in  a  bag  of  fine  muslin  and 
washing  we  starch  out  by  allowing  water  to  run 
on  to  the  outside  of  the  bag  from  a  tap,  the  con- 
tents of  the  bag  being  kneaded  the  while  be- 
tween the  fingers.  By  this  means  the  starch  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  washed  out  of  the  fiour  and 
a  sticky  tenacious  mass  1^  behind,  which  may 
be  furUier  freed  from  starch,  whidi  it  still  con- 
tains, by  kneading  under  water.  It  is  to  this 
sticky  material,  gluten,  that  bread  owes  its 
spongy  character,  and  which  enables  it  to  be 
retained  after  it  is  baked. 

In  the  process  of  fermentation  the  starch  is 
converted  first  into  dextrin,  and  a  peculiar  sugar 
known  as  maltose.  Heat  alone  will  effect  the 
change  of  starch  into  dextrin,  and  this  is  the 
usual  manner  of  preparing  it  on  a  large  scale  for 
the  >nftny  manufacturing  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used.  The  action  occurs  more  readily  if  a  small 
amount  of  moisture  be  present;  and  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  bakers  take  advantage  of  the  change 
to  give  the  outside  of  their  loaves  the  ddicate 
brown  colour  which  is  characteristic  of  them. 
This  is  done  by  injecting  into  the  oven  in  which 
the  bread  is  baking  a  certain  quantity  of  steam 
which  becomes  superheated  by  the  heat  of  tb» 
oven,  and,  acting  on  the  starch  on  the  surface  of 
the  loaves,  converts  it  into  dextrin  or  British 
gum;  and  in  the  further  process  of  baking  this 


Oatt. 

14-2 

66-1 
4*6 
1*0 
5-7 

160 
2-2 
0-2 


Bye. 

14*8 

64*9 
2*0 
6'4 

11-8 
8*8 
1*8 
0-6 


Maixe. 

11*6 

64-8 

4*7 

14-9 

2*9 

8*9 

1-6 

0*7 


Rice. 
10*8 
78*8 
0*1 
0-2 
1*6 
7-2 
0-9 
0-4 


layer  of  dextrin  acquires  the  delicate  brown  tint 
which  is  more  or  less  characteristic  of  foreign 
breads.  Dextrin  is  a  gummy  body  resembling^ 
in  its  viscosity  ordinary  gum  axabic,  and  is  the 
material  used  for  gumming  the  backs  of  postage 
stamps. 

Inasmuch  as  dextrin  when  exposed  to  siach  a 
temperature  as  prevuls  in  a  baker's  oven  turns 
brown,  although  a  littie  on  the  surface  is  na^ol 
to  g^ve  a  colour  to  the  loaf,  it  is  obviously  unde- 
sirable that  large  quantities  shoald  be  formed,  aa 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  the  whole  loaf  acquiring 
a  brown  tinge  throughout,  and  the  prodaet  would 
be  unsaleable.  The  crude  gluten  of  wheat-flour 
consists  in  reality  of  about  four  fifths  fibrin  and 
one  fifth  of  an  idbuminous  body  called  '  gluten/ 
which  is  slightiy  soluble  in  cold  water,  much 
more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  also  in  spirits  of 
wine, «.  e.  in  diluted  alcohol,  so  that  pure  gluten- 
fibrin  may  be  prepared  by  digesting  crude  gluten 
in  dilute  aloohoL  There  are  two  other  albumin- 
oids in  wheat-fiour  which  are  soluble  in  water* 
and  therefore  lost  in  the  process  of  preparing 
gluten,  namely,  an  albumin  and  a  body  whidi 
may  be  called  legumin  (sometimes  called  vege- 
table casein,  but  incorrectly  so).  A  solution  of 
legumin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid 
and  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  whUst  the 
albumin  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  also  by 
boiling  its  aqueous  solution.  There  is  yet  an- 
other albuminoid  body  in  wheat  which  is  found 
in  the  bran  and  is  confined  to  those  layers  of  tbe 
grain  which  lie  immediately  underneath  the  husk. 
This  body  ii  known  as  *  cerealin,'  is  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  manufactuxe  of  breads 
for  it  appears  to  bo  one  of  those  feebly  con- 
stituted bodies  which  are  capable  of  acting  as 
ferments,  and  it  undoubtedly  does  act  in  this 
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w»y  apoQ  itarcli,  and    probably  pbiys  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  germination  of  the  grain,  aa, 
in  addition  to  this  action  of  itareh,  oerealin  pos- 
tnoes  the  power  of  conTerting  the  soluble  and 
iiuwhible  albominoids  into  the  solnble  form,  and 
thereby  fits  them  to  take  a  part  in  the  Uf  e-pro- 
ccsMii  of  the  seed.    This  degradation  of  the  ubn- 
minoids  from  ihe  insoluble  to  the  soluble  form 
takes  place  whenerer  flour  is  fermented  in  any 
way,  so  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  a 
mmpfe  of  unsound  flour  or  of  flour  which  has 
been  made  from  unripe  wheat,  or  wheat  which 
has  begun  to  germinate,  will  be  readily  under- 
stood; such  flour  always  makes  a  dark-coloured, 
heavy  kaf  ,  the  reason  being  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  insoluble  albmninoids  which  are 
so  important  in  the  production  of  a  light  firm 
loaf  have  been  degraded  to  the  soluble  condition, 
and  are  useless  for  the  purpose.    In  the  lame  way 
the  flour  of  certain  grains  is  not  suitable  for  the 
manu&ctore  of  bread  because  there  is  a  natural 
defldency  of  these  insoluble  albuminoids.    Rye, 
oat^  and  barley-flours  are  examples  in  point;  the 
bread  made  from  them,  or  rather  from  oat,  barley, 
and  rye-floor  is  dense,  tough,  and  doughy,  whilrt 
the  amount  of  insoluble  albuminoids  in  oat-flour 
JM  BO  small  that  it  im  practically  impossible  to 
make  bread  from  it  at  all  by  the  fermentation 
process;  wlulst  of  all  grains  used  for  the  purpose 
of  makiog  bread,  there  are  none  that  surpass 
wheat  in  the  percentage  of  insoluble  albuminoids 
whieh  they  contain,  so  that  wheat-flour  is  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  applied  for  ages,  long  before  anything  wfaat- 
ercr  was  known  as  to  the  reason  why.    The 
proportion  of  soluble  albuminoids  is  also  very 
profoundly  afEected  by  climate  and  harvest  con- 
£tioos,as  also  by  difference  of  species,  as  the 
following  figures  will  show.    The  ratio  of  in- 
soluble  to  soluble    albuminoids  is   in  Flemish 
wheat  8-6  to  1;  in  Odessa  wheat,  8  to  1;  in  Polish 
wheat,  11*5  to  1 ;  in  Egyptian  wheat,  18  to  1 ;  Rns- 
nao,  9  to  1.     The  action  of  these  solnble  albumin- 
oids upon  starch  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  im- 
portant, and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  following 


T^ke  two  test-tubes,  and  into  each  put  a  small 
Quantity  of  raw  starch  well  mixed  with  water. 
BoQ  the  starch  in  one  of  the  tubes  so  as  to  burst 
the  cells  and  cause  the  starch  to  pass  into  soln- 
tioii,  and  when  cool  add  to  both  a  small  quantity 
of  yeast.  After  a  short  time  it  will  be  found,  on 
applying  the  proper  tests,  that  the  unboiled  starch 
bis  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  least,  but  that  the 
boiled  specimen  has  been  largely  converted  into 
sugar.  Now  add  to  the  unboiled  specimen  a 
saiall  quantity  of  a  cold-water  infusion  of  any 
of  the  cereals,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  time. 
Tbe  filtered  fiuid  will  be  found  to  give  the  reac- 
tions of  maltose — ^that  is  to  say,  a  something  in 
fbe  cold  infusion  of  fionr  has  acted  upon  the  un- 
broken starch  oells  in  such  a  way  as  to  convert 
the  soluble  starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  from  this  experiment 
how  serious  may  be  the  deterioration  in  quality 
of  a  sample  of  fiour  which  has  been  allowed  to 
beeome  wet.  We  have  thus  a  double  cause  for 
deterioration  in  wheats  and  fiours,  viz. :  degrada- 
tion of  the  albuminoids  and  conversion  of  the 


starch  into  dextrin  and  maltose;  and  it  will  be 
abundantly  dear  that  for  the  making  of  good 
bread  thoroughly  ripened  and  well-harvested 
grain  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  For  this  rea- 
son foreign  wheats  are  much  superior  to  "KngHfh 
for  making  the  finer  qualities  of  bread. 

We  are  here  brought  face  to  face  with  a  qnes« 
tion  which  in  recent  years  has  been  the  subset  of 
much  acrimonious  discussion,  and  which  from  the 
purely  scientific  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  said 
to  adioiit  of  discussion  at  all,  namely,  the  desira- 
bility of  either  retaining  the  bran,  or  if  separated 
returning  it  to  the  flour,  and  thus  using  the  whole 
grain  for  the  makingof  bread  instead  of  only  the 
inferior  portions.  The  question  of  the  dietetic 
value  of  the  bread  thus  made  will  be  dii>n— a<^ 
under  Food.  From  what  has  been  said  regard- 
ing the  properties  of  cereals  in  the  retention  of 
the  bran  will  clearly  increase  the  difficulty  of 
making  a  light  well-pUed  loaf.  This  difllculty 
has,  however,  been  surmounted  fairly  well  by  the 
use  of  Dr  Dauglish's  afiration  process  instead  of 
the  ordinary  method  of  fermentation  by  yeast, 
and  a  very  palatable  bread  is  the  result  which 
appears  also  to  be  appreciated  by  the  general 
public  Whole  meal  is  undoubtedly  diiBcidt  of 
conversion  into  good  bread  by  the  ordinary 
methods,  and  the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek 
when  the  action  of  the  cerealin  in  degrading  the 
insoluble  albuminoids  is  considered.  The  following 
account  of  the  method  of  bread-making  as  prac- 
tised in  London  is  given  by  Dr  CharlM  Qraham, 
in  his  Cantor  lectures,  on  the  'Chemistry  of 
Bread-making,'  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
ArtM  in  the  winter  of  1879 : 

"  The  flrst  part  of  the  process  consists  in  the 
oreparation  of  what  is  technically  called  'the 
ferment.'  I  ought  to  say,  flrst  of  til,  that  a  sack 
of  flour  weighs  280  lbs.,  and  that  a  sack  will  turn 
out  about  90  to  94  loaves  of  4  ^.  each,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour :  so  that  I  shall  deal 
with  a  sack  A  flour  as  the  unit  of  the  operation 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe.  Bakers  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  it  is  much  mono  convenient  to 
measure  water  than  to  weigh  flour,  are  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  not  so  much  of  the  flour  em- 
ployed as  the  water.  The  first  part  of  the  process 
is  the  preparation  of  the  ferment.  This  consists 
in  taking  potatoes,  about  6  Us.  to  S  lh$.  to  the  sack 
(some  use  as  much  as  12  lbs,) ;  and  the  potatoes 
should  be,  of  course,  well  selected,  and  meiJy— not 
waxy  or  unripe,  and  ill-matured.  Theae  are  well 
washed,  then  boiled,  in  order  to  burst  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  potato-starch.  After  they  have  been 
boiled  thoroughljf,they  are  mixed  with  additional 
water,  then  put  mto  a  fermenting  tub,  and  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  maahed 
potato  has  cooled  to  86°  F.,  the  yeast  is  added. 
One  quart  of  brewers'  yeast  is  employed  to  the 
sack  of  flour,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  pound  or 
two  of  flour  .is  added  to  supply  albuminous  food 
to  the  yeast.  This  constitutes  the  'ferment.' 
Fermentation  commences,  the  soluble  starch  is 
affected  partly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  yeast 
and  partly  by  tbe  action  set  up  by  the  yeast  fer- 
ment on  the  soluble  albuminoids  of  the  flour 
which  has  been  added,  and  the  result  is  the  hydra- 
tion of  the  starch,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
starch  into  sugars  and  dextrin.    This  process  goes 
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on  for  Mine  flv«  boon  j  it  ri*ea  daring  that  time : 
and  at  about  the  end  of  Ave  houn,  wtid^  a  little 
with  the  temperatoce,  the  head  falls  ic.  The 
head  having  fallen  in,  it  in  allowed  to  remain  in 
a  qnieacent  condition  for  two  or  three  houn,  and 
then  the  baker  proceeda  to  the  next  ata^,  which 
ia  the  prepuatiou  of  the  '  ■pOD^.'  The;  call  it 
'  stirring  the  gponge.'  In  the  preparation  of  the 
■pongs,  aboDt  one  foarth  of  the  total  flour — or 
one  third,  aooording  to  the  practice  of  thoae  bakerg 
who  prefer  a  stiffer  aponge — ia  talcen.  This  is 
placed  in  the  trough,  and  the  'ferment'  ie  added, 
along;  with  some  more  water  at  85°  F. ;  the  whole 
of  the  ferment  being  forced  throngh  a  gieve  to 
remove  the  akina  of  the  potatoes  nsad,  and  thus 
the  Bltin>  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  aponge. 
The  potato-skins  and  the  floni  in  the  sieve  are 
well  washed  b;  the  water  here  added,  the  total 
ftmonnt  of  wMer  used  in  the  ferment  and  sponge 
itages  being  about  half  of  the  whole  amount  ns^l 
for  the  nek  of  floor.    Thii  amount  ia  about  60 

r.rti,  VMjJng  aoroewhftt  with  the  character  of 
floor.  Thoe,  upto  and  including  the  'sponge,' 
one  fourth — or  one  third  according  to  aome  bakers 
—itt  the  flour  and  some  30  to  82  quarts  of  water 
have  been  used.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
sponge  some  bikers — not  many,  bat  atJll  some 
who  hold  a  prominent  poeition  in  the  trade — add 
a  part  of  the  salt ;  I  have  been  told  about  one- 
h^  of  the  total  salt,  but  probabl;  this  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  temperature,  as,  for 
example,  whether  it  is  winter  or  anmmer.  The 
object  of  thia  salt  is  to  ohedc  aomewbat  the  acti- 
vity of  the  ferment.  The  sponge  being  made,  it 
is  allowed  to  go  on  fermenting  for  some  time. 
At  the  end  of  abont  an  honr  it  increase*  visibly  in 
siie,  and  this  inereaae,  doe  to  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  causes  it,  at  the  end  of  abont 
five  hoars,  to  '  break,'  When  the  mass  has  risen 
to  its  fullest  extent,  the  sponge  breaks. 


»  again,  and  in  abont  another  honr,  varying 
oemiat  aeoording  to  the  temperature  at  the 
ume,  or  of  the  room,  the  iponge  rises  again  and 
breaks  again.  This  is  called  the  second  break, 
So  soon  as  it  has  broken  a  second  time,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  flour — which  would  be  abont 
three  fourths,  or  two  thirds,  according  to  the 
ptadjoe  followed  by  the  baker— and  the  remain- 
der of  the  wator  are  added. 


of  tlie  water,  the  whole  1*  thoroughly  well  mixed. 


and  it  is  at  thie  stage  that  most  bakers  add  the 
whole  of  the  salt.  Other  bakers  only  dm  that 
which  remuns  over  after  having  emplojred  > 
little  at  the  sponge  stage.  The  total  quantity  at 
salt  used  I  find  to  be  about  3  U(.  to  the  nek,  or 
48  01.,  which  would  ^ve  about  iot.ot  salt  to  the 
4rl6.  loaf  of  bread. 

"The  dough  having  been  thorongUy  irell 
worked  (either  by  hand  or  machinery)  is  now  left 
for  one  hoar,  in  order  to  riae  again.  It  i*  tb«ii 
scaled— that  is,  it  is  cut  np  into  loaves.  By  the 
time  a  large  batch  of  bread  has  been  scaled  >iid 
made  ap,  of  course,  the  previoos  portiona  are 
ready  for  the  oven.  They  are  then  put  into  the 
oven,  and  are  there  heated  for  about  an  hour  sod 
a  ha^;  the  temperature  of  the  oven  at  the  tinae 
of  the  introdnction  of  the  bread  varying  fRMn 
abont  40(r— lfiO°F.  Of  conrw,  that  is  not  the 
temperature  of  the  bread,  because  the  bread 
containa  water;  and,  therefore,  it  rises  littie,  if 
at  all,  above  the  ordiiiary  tampeiatore  of  btrfUng 

The  kneading  of  the  dough  l^  hand  ia  not  only 
a  very  laborious  process,  but  it  is  unhealthy,  MM 
additjonaliy  objectionable  on  account  of  ita 
bein^  nndeanly.  Added  to  this,  tJie  nnifonn 
quality  of  the  dough  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Althongh  it  is  imposdble  to  perform  by  ma- 
chinery any  laboor  which  absolutely  requires  the 
touch  of  the  human  hand,  bread-Eneading  nu- 
chines  have  been  Introduced  wherever  the  making 
of  only  one  and  the  same  kiikd  of  Ivead  is 
reqnired.  Amongst  the  nomeroua  kind*  of 
machines  devised  for  bread-making,  is  ClaytMi's. 
{See  snjr.) 

The  conatitnents  of  the  dough  are  placed  in 
the  cylinder.  A,  mounted  in  the  framework,  b  i, 
and  provided  with  hollow  axles,  e  and  d,  taming 
in  their  bearingi  at  *.  The  interior  of  the  cjlin- 
dta  is  fitted  with  the  framework,  /,  which  may 
be  made  to  revolve  by  the  aid  of  the  axles,  y  and 
A.  The  two  halves  of  this  framework  are  con- 
neoted  Uigotber  by  the  diagonal  knives,!  >,  which, 
when  the  machinery  revolves,  work  up  the  dough  j 
the  trough  or  outer  cylinder  revolves  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  revolution  of  tiie 
framework.  The  crank,  o,  is  connected  with 
the  axle  of  the  trough  or  outer  cylinder,  the 
crank,  p,  with  that  of  the  inner  framework  j  ■■ 
the  tvra  crank*  are  tamed  in  oppodto  direetioa*, 
they  impart  opposite  movement*  to  trough  and 
framework.  'Die  revolving  of  the  macMngj 
may  he  performed  by  one  man  by  the  ud  of  one 
crank,  since  the  axle,  h,  of  the  crank,  o,  whidi  la 
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fitted  to  the  inner  frune  by  meiiis  of  the  hollow 
ezle-tree^  tad  nwoiwea  along  with  it,  earriei  a 
coiUGa%.shaped  wheel,  m,  fitted  to  the  wheel,  k, 
which,  when  oonneeted  with  I,  eanaee  the  trongh 
•lao  to  revolve;  when,  therefore,  the  wheel,  m, 
tame  towards  the  right,  the  whei^,  I,  will  reroWe 
towmrdfl  the  left.  Another  kneading  machine  is 
that  of  Mr  Stevens.  It  b  emplojed  at  the 
Holhoni  Unieo,  where  more  than  5000  lh»,  of 
bread  are  made  erery  we^  bj  one  man  and  two 
boys. 

Many  forms  of  kneading  maddneiy  are  in  nse, 
hnt  the  principle  inyolved  in  the  oonstmction  of 
all  is  much  the  same  as  the  one  described. 

The  preparation  of  bread  may  thns  be  divided 
into  definite  stages  or  processes,  each  having  a 
well-defined  object. 

1.  2%0  PreparaHan  of  tie  FtrmenL  The  nse 
of  the  potato  in  this  stage  is  not,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  fbr  the  purpose  of  adolteration,  bat  in 
order  to  obtain  a  rapid  growth  of  the  yeast  organ- 
ism. The  cdls  of  potato-starch  are  compara- 
tivd^y  large,  and  by  tiie  mptnre  of  one  of  them  a 
reiatiTely  large  amount  of  soluble  starch  is  set 
free  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  yeast  and  converted 
into  derfcrin  and  sugar,  the  albuminoids  of  the 
fionr  added  assisting  materially  in  the  formation 
of  these  j^odncte. 

2.  The  PnparaUon  of  the  Bpong;  This  may 
be  said  to  be  the  active  stage,  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation proceeding  very  rapidly,  and  the  evo- 
lotioQ  of  gas  swelling  out  and  lightening  the 
whole  mass. 

8.  Tke  Dough  Stage.  In  this  the  activity  of 
the  fermentation  is  checked  by  the  addition  of 
the  remainder  of  the  flour  and  water  and  of  the 
■alt.  There  is  no  further  degpradation  of  albumi- 
noids, no  more  starch  is  ^oken  up,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  action  is  confined  to  the  dez- 
trins  and  soga^  alreadr  formed. 

The  manufkcture  of  bread  on  a  commercial 
sesle  is  a  proceis  requiring  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  hare  to  direct  it, 
the  ehoice  of  suitable  flours  and  the  judicious 
mixing  of  them  in  order  to  obtun  a  certain  uni- 
formity of  quality  bdng  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  good  bread  of  constant  quality. 
Nor  does  the  necessity  for  careful  supervision 
end  with  the  choice  of  material.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  will  be  clear  that  it  may  often  be 
necessary  to  modify  some  portion  of  the  processes 
tn  order  to  obtain  the  best  resnlte  from  a  given 
sample  of  flour. 

Lastly,  by  the  careful  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples had  down,  the  baker  is  enabled  to  make  the 
best  of  an  otherwise  tmsatisfactory  sample,  and 
to  turn  out  good  wholesome  bread  from  flours 
which,  if  handled  by  the  mere  rule-of-thumb 
method,  would  certainly  vield  a  heavy,  undiges- 
tibtey  and  unsaleable  article. 

Admit,  The  adnltention  of  both  flour  and 
bread  is  carried  to  a  great  extent,  more  espe- 
cially in  London.  The  bakers'  flour  is  veij  often 
made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat ;  and  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularly 
beans,  are  mixed  with  them  in  grinding  them 
into  fionr.  In  this  capital  no  fewer  than  six 
distinct  kinds  of  whcaten  flour  are  brought 
into  the  market — ^fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings. 


fine  middlings,  coarse  middlings,  and  twenty- 
penny  flour. 

Among  the  principal  substances  which  have 
been  proved  to  have  been  used  to  adulterate 
wheat-flour  and  bread  are  the  following : 


••Alum. 
•Ammonia    (Sesqui* 

carbonate). 
••Beans. 
•Bone-dust. 
•Chalk. 
Clay. 

Copper  (Sulphate). 
Lime        (Sulphate 
from    the    soda- 
water  makers). 


•Magnesia      (Carbo- 
nate). 
•Plaster  of  Psris. 
•Potash     (Carbonato 
and  bicarbonate). 
••Potetoes. 
••Bice. 
••Soda  (Carinmate  and 

sesquicarbonato). 
•Starch  fPoteto). 
••Water  (in  excess). 


Zinc  (Sulphate). 

Of  these  substances,  those  marked  thus  (*)  are 
very  frequently  used ;  and  those  marked  thus  (••) 
almost  nnivernlly  so. 

In  the  absence  of  chemical  analysis  the  nn- 
alumed  loaf  mav  be  roughly  distinguished  from 
the  alumed  one  by  the  fulowlng  characteristics : 
it  is  neither  so  white,  so  bulky,  nor  so  S3nnmetrical; 
it  bites  shorter,  and  it  is  free  from  the  sour  taste 
which  accompanies  the  presence  of  alum.  Again, 
unalumed  bread  a  day  or  two  old  will  be  found 
to  crumble  with  great  readiness ;  alumed  bread, 
however  old,  crumbles,  on  the  contrary,  with 
dilBculty. 

According  to  Mr  Accum,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  alum  that  can  be  employed  with  efltet  to  pro- 
duce white,  light,  and  porous  bread,  from  the 
inferior  kinds  of  flour  commonly  used  by  the 
bakers,  is  from  8  o j.  to  4  os,  to  a  sadc  of  flour 
weighing  280  Ihe.  But  Dr  P.  Markham  sUtes 
that  the  ordinary  bread  of  the  London  baker  is 
made  of  1  sack  or  6  bushels  of  flour ;  8  os*  of 
alum,  4  lb$,  of  salt,  i  gall,  of  yeast,  and  about 
8  galb.  of  water.  Our  own  analyses,  extending 
to  many  hundred  samples  of  London  bread,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  chemiste,  show  that  even 
this  hirge  quantity  of  alum  is  often  very  much 
exceeded  by  the  Udcers  (2Wo»). 

Alkaline  substances,  as  the  carbonates  of  am* 
monia,  soda,  and  potash,  are  often  employed  to 
realise  the  importent  consideration  of  proaucinff 
light  and  poreus  bread  from  spoiled,  or,  as  it  u 
technically  called,  sour  flour.  The  first  salt 
becomes  temporarily  converted  into  a  gaseous 
stete  during  the  operation  of  baking,  causing  the 
dough  to  swell  up  in  minute  bubbles,  which  thus 
rencUnr  it  light  and  porous ;  the  salt  itielf  being 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  most  part,  volatilised. 
Alum  is  added,  not  only  with  a  like  intention,  but 
also  to  enable  the  dough  to  carry  more  vrater. 
There  are  several  instances  of  convictions  on 
record  of  millers  and  bakers  having  used  gypsum, 
chalk,  and  pipeclay  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
goods.  A  gentleman,  lately  writing  from  the 
North  of  England,  says  tnat  he  found  in  one 
sample  of  flour  which  he  recently  examined  up- 
wards of  16%  of  gypsum ;  and,  in  another,  12/b 
of  the  same  earth. 

A  few  years  since  it  was  discovered  that  some 
of  the  bakers  in  France  and  Belgium  added  blue 
vitriol  to  their  dough  to  make  it  take  more  water, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  English  baker  uses  alum. 
1  OM,  of  this  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
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water,  and  a  wineglassf  ul  of  this  solution  added 
to  the  water  neoeasary  to  make  about  60  A-lh. 
loaves.  TluB  criminal  adulteration  was  soon  de- 
tected, and  deservedly  caused  the  ruin  of  its 
perpetoitors. 

Swam,  The  following  are  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  discovery  of  the  principal  sophisti- 
cants  of  bread,  and  as  the  chief  of  these,  and 
the  one  most  difficult  of  identiflcation,  is  alum, 
we  have  given  prominence  to  the  processes 
now  genendly  adopted  for  the  detection  of  this 
article : 

1.  ALTTir.  a,  (Bobine  and  ParUot,)  About 
i  lb.  of  the  suspected  bread  (somewhat  stale  or 
dry)  is  reduced  to  crumbs,  macerated  for  2  or  8 
hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  squeezed  through  a 
clean  piece  of  white  linen.  The  liquid  Lb  next 
evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  steam-heat,  the  resi- 
duum redissolved  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  filtered.  Liquor  of  ammonia  or  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  give  a  white 
precipitate  when  aluk  is  present. 

When  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alum  has  suffered 
decomposition  in  the  loaf,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  following  process  is  required : 

h,  (Jf.  KuJUman^  4  or  6  os.  of  bread  are 
reduced  to  ash,  which  is  powdered  and  treated 
with  nitric  add,  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  about  1  og.  of  hot  water  added.  A 
little  caustic  potassa  is  added  to  the  last  solution 
(unfiltered),  l&e  whole  boiled  a  few  minutes,  and 
passed  through  a  filter.  The  filtrate  is  next 
tMted  with  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
whole  again  boiled  for  2  or  8  minutes.  If  a 
precipitate  forms  it  is  alumina,  every  60  gr. 
of  which  axe  equivalent  to  882  sft.  of  crystallised 
aln^. 

0.  The  suspected  sample  is  wetted  with  a  weak 
solution  of  logwood,  or,  preferably,  of  cochineal. 
Pure  bread  is  only  slightly  stiuned  by  this  solu- 
tion; bread  contaming  alum  strikes  a  lavender, 
lilac,  or  purple  colour,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  tibe  adulterant  present.  If  it  acquires  a  pearl- 
grey  or  bluish  tint,  some  alkali  (potash,  soda»  or 
ammonia)  is  present. 

d.  {J.  A.  Wank^fn.)  100  grms.  of  bread  are 
incinerated  in  a  platinum  dish,  capable  of  holding 
the  whole  quantity  at  once.  The  incineration  is 
managed  at  a  comparative  low  temperature,  and 
takes  some  4  or  6  hours ;  the  platinum  dish  being 
heated  by  means  of  a  large  Bunsen  burner,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  air.  It  Is  well  to  continue 
the  ignition  until  the  bread-ash  is  nearly  com- 
pletely burnt,  and  it  is  advisable  to  weigh  the 
dish  containing  the  ash.  The  weight  of  the  ash 
should  not  sensibly  exceed  2  grms.  The  ash 
having  been  obtained  is  then  moistened  with 
8  CO.  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
some  20  to  80  cc  of  distilled  water  is  added, 
and  the  whole  is  boiled,  filtered,  and  the  precipi- 
tate washed  several  times  with  boiling  water.  In 
this  manner  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a  nlica, 
together  with  some  unbumt  carbon,  is  left  on  the 
filter,  whilst  the  filtrate  contains  the  phosphates. 
The  precipitate,  which,  after  being  burnt,  consists 
of  sOica,  IS  wdghed.  The  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
6  C.C  of  ammonia  (sp.  ^.  0*880),  whereby  it  is 
rendered  powerfully  aUudine  and  opaque,  owing  to 


the  precipitation  of  the  phosphates.  It  is  flnaUy 
mixed  gradually  with  some  20  cc  of  strong  acetic 
acid,  and  as  the  acid  is  being  poured  in,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  liquid  is  alkaline  and  opaque , 
until  some  6  cc.  of  the  acid  have  been  aidded ; 
that  when  about  10  cc.  have  been  added  the 
liquid  is  acid  and  much  clearer,  and  that  at  leact 
10  cc  of  strong  acetic  acid  are  added  after  the 
establishment  of  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  The 
liquid  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  and  the  preci- 
pitates, consisting  of  phosphates  of  alumina  and 
iron,  well-washed  with  boiling  water,  ignited  and 
weighed.  The  last  step  is  the  deterndnation  of 
the  iron  in  the  weighed  precipitate,  and  this  ia 
accomplished  either  by  reduction  and  titration 
with  standard  solution  of  permanganate  in  the 
well-known  manner,  or  else  by  a  colour  process,  Tix. 
by  trituration  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassiam. 
Having  ascertained  the  amount  of  iron  in  the 
precipitate  of  mixed  phosphates,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  calculate  it  into  phosphate  of  iron,  and  to 
subtract  the  weight  of  phosphate  of  iron  ^m  the 
total  weight  of  the  mixed  phosphates,  and  tlie 
difference  as  the  phosphate  of  alum  yielded  by 
100  grms.  of  the  bread.  The  followmg  results 
have  been  obtained  by  applying  the  above-de- 
scribed process  to  samples  of  bread  presumed  to 
be  free  ttom  alum : 

JVom  100  sfrawu  of  Bread, 
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The  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  add  eon- 
tuned  in  every  instance  a  large  proportion  of 
iron,  but  in  some  cases  at  least  did  not  wholly 
consist  of  phosphate  of  iron.  On  deducting  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  from  the  total 
phosphates  insoluble  in  acetic  add,  there  remains 
a  residue  of  some  6  or  6  milliffrma.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  unalumed  bread  is  liaible 
to  contain  a  minute  trace  of  alumina,  which,  ex- 
pressed as  phosphate  of  alumina  (A],0,PO^,  eqoale 
6  or  6  milli^ms.  per  100  gis.  of  bread,  or 
0*006%.  If  the  alum  corresponding  to  this 
phosphate  be  caleuUted,  it  will  be  seen  that 
100  grms.  of  unalumed  bread  may  appear  to 
contain  0*022  grms.  of  alumj  or  expressed  on 
the  4-{&.  loaf,  there  may  appear  to  be  6  grma. 
of  alum  in  it.  This  agrees  very  fairly  with 
Dr  Dupr^'s  observation. 

e.  {J,  a  ThTBih,)  The  author  states  that  this 
process  requires  only  a  few  houra,  and  quotes 
experiments,  showing  the  aocuxacy  ot  the  re- 
sults: 

Take  1260  gr.  of  bread  (from  middle  of  loaf) 
or  fiour,  and  char  thoroughly  in  a  platinum  dish 
or  on  foil  over  a  gas  lamp.  Powder  the  diar  and 
mix  it  with  suffident  pure  hydrochloric  add  to 
make  a  thin  cream.  Boil  gentiy  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  100  cc  of  water,  and  continue  tiie 
ebullition  a  few  minutes  k>nger.     Dilute  to  160 
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e^c,  tHr  w^  and  filter  off  120  c^.,  which  will  eon- 
tain  the  siominA  from  1000  gr.  of  the  hread  or 
floor.  To  thia  filtrate  add  a  slight  ezceaa  of  loln- 
tioa  of  ainmonia»  boil  for  a  few  leoonds.  Then 
let  the  precipitate  anbaide,  and  decant  the  super- 
natant fluid.  Add  boiling  water  to  the  sediment, 
and  again  set  aside  to  seiSle,  and  decant  the  clear 
floid.  Faes  the  flnida  throagh  a  small  filter  to 
odleet  any  pariides  of  the  precipitate  which  may 
have  been  sospended  therein,  and  throw  the 
filtrate  awBy.  Now  add  to  the  partially  washed 
precipitate  ahont  a  grm.  of  pare  canstic  potash 
(or  soda),  wann,  and  pass  the  solution  through 
the  aame  filter  employed  for  the  previously  de- 
canted fluids.  Wash  the  filter  with  hot  water,  to 
which  a  little  KHO  may  be  added,  and  proceed 
to  precipitate  the  alumina  in  the  filtrate  by  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  dilute  phosphoric  add  and  ex- 
cess of  pore  acetic  add.  Heat  the  solution  and 
ivedpitate  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  wash 
the  latter  by  decantation  and  filtration.  Fin^y 
dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  re- 
sn&ng  A],F04  in  grma.,  multiplied  by  400,  wUl 
giro  the  amounts  of  ammonia  alum  in  grains 
jnesent  in  1  2i.  of  bread  or  flour, 

/.  {Mr,  Orookes,)  The  bread,  of  which  at  least 
500  gr.  should  be  taken,  is  first  to  be  incinerated 
on  a  pfaitinum  or  porcelain  dish,  until  all  Tolatile 
oiganic  matter  has  been  expelled,  and  a  black 
carbonaceous  ash  remains.  The  temperature 
must  not  be  raised  much  beyond  the  point  neces- 
sary to  effect  this.  Powder  the  coal  thus  obtained 
and  add  about  80  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heat 
until  Tapours  begin  to  rise;  when  sufllciently 
cool,  add  water,  and  boil  for  10  minutes.  Filter 
and  evaporate  the  filtrate  until  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phuric add  begin  to  be  erolyed,  when  10  gr.  of 
metallic  tin  and  an  excess  of  nitric  add  must  be 
added,  together  with  water,  drop  by  drop,  until 
action  between  the  add  and  metal  commences. 
When  all  the  tin  is  oxidised,  add  water,  and  filter. 
Bvaporate  the  filtrate  until  fumes  of  sulphuric 
add  are  again  visible,  when  more  water  must  be 
added,  and  the  liquid  again  filtered  if  necessary. 
To  the  dear  solution  now  add  tartaric  acid,  then 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
Bvaporate  the  liquid  containing  the  precipitate 
nispended  to  it,  in  a  dish,  until  all  the  smell  of 
iolphide  of  ammonium  has  disappeared.  Filter, 
evaporate  to  dryneas,  and  ignite  to  get  rid  of  the 
organic  matter.  Powder  the  black  ash,  boil  it  in 
moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  add  a 
crystal  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  boil  for  a 
minute.  Now  add  chloride  of  ammonium  and 
ammonia,  and  bdl  for  6  minutes.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  time  any  predpitate  is  observed,  it  will  be 
alumina.  From  the  filtered  solution,  if  oxalate  of 
ammonia  be  added,  the  lime  will  be  precipitated ; 
and  if  to  the  filtrate  from  this  ammonia  and 
phosphate  of  soda  be  added,  the  magnesia  will 
eome  down. 

Dr  Dupr^  Ik  of  opinion  that  no  baker  should  be 
fined  in  whose  bread  the  amount  of  alumina  found 
cormsponds  with  less  than  10  gr.  of  potash  alum 
in  the  2-2ft.  loaf,  unless  there  is  direct  evidence  of 
adulteration  by  alum  independent  of  the  result  of 


Mr  Crookee  says,  ''  By  treatment  with  a  trace 
of  alum,  flour   with   a  doubtful  soundness  is 


endowed  with  soundness.  For  this  purpose  a  pro- 
portion of  alum  is  required  which  does  not  exceed 
20  gr.  to  a  4-2ft.  loaf. 

2.  CoFPBB.  a.  Moisten  the  suspected  bread 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  f errocvanide  of 
potassium.  It  will  assume  a  pinkish-brown 
colour  if  copper  be  present. 

ft.  A  little  of  the  bread  may  be  steeped  in  hot 
water,  or,  better  still,  in  water  soured  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquor  squeesed  or  poured 
off,  and  tested  with  f errocyanide  of  potassium,  as 
before. 

8.  Haovbsia.  Bread  adulterated  with  mag- 
nesia, on  digestion  in  hot  water  addnlated  with 
sulphuric  add,  fumbhes  a  liquid  which  g^ves  a 
white  predpitate  when  tested  with  a  solution  of 
dther  carbonate  of  potassa  or  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  especially  on  boiling. 

4.  SoDA;  PoTABSA.  Hot  water  after  digestion 
on  the  ashes  or  charcoal  turns  turmeric  paper 
brown.  The  liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness, 
redissolved  in  distilled  water,  slightly  acidolated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested  with  bichloride 
of  phfctinum.  If  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
forms,  dther  at  once  or  after  some  hours,  it  is 
potash;  otherwise- the  alkali  present  is  soda. 

5.  ChaUC,    WHITIHO,   BinUIT  BOITBS,  PLAtTIB 

OP  Pabis,  and  similar  substances  are  eanly 
detected  by  calcining  a  little  of  the  flour  or  bread 
in  a  clean  open  vessel,  when  the  amount  of  ash 
left  will  indicate  the  Quantity  of  adulteration. 
The  quantity  of  the  ash  left  by  genuine  bread  or 
flour  is  very  trifling  indeed,  about  2%  . 

Hleroioopie  Chaneten  of  Bread.  When  bread 
is  placed  under  the  microscope,  starch-cells, 
broken  up  into  angular  masses,  or  greatly  en- 
larged, and  stringy  masses  of  gluten  are  usually 
visible;  besides  these,  when  a  microscope  of  high 
power  ii  employed,  bacteria  of  the  rod-shaped 
variety  mav  frequently  be  detected,  the  source 
of  these  bdng,  probably,  the  yeast.  Gb^at 
caution  and  diligent  observation  are  necessary  to 
guard  affalnst  the  falling  into  the  serious  error 
of  mistaking  the  many  curious  forms  the  broken- 
up  wheat-starch  presents  for  adulterants.  By 
practice  and  the  constant  examination  of  the 
characters  of  unadulterated  bread,  combined  with 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  appearance  different 
starch-grains  present,  after  being  more  or  less 
changed  in  shiaj[)e  by  cooking,  the  microscopist 
may  identify  nee- flour,  bean-flour,  and  Indian 
millet.  Barley-flour  and  potatoes,  however,  are 
very  difficult  of  detection.  Tbere  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  shape  of  the  barley-starch 
gpranule  and  that  of  the  wheat,  and  in  the  process 
of  bread-making  the  potato  granules  are  so 
changed  as  to  confuse  all  their  distinctive  cha- 
racters. Bone-dust  and  a  few  other  mineral 
adulterations  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Concluding  RemarJcM,  A  number  of  processes 
are  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  to  make  the 
different  varieties  of  fancy  bread,  cakes,  pud- 
dings, &c.,  which  vanr  according  to  the  peculiar 
characteristic  it  is  aesired  to  communicate  to 
them ;  but  none  of  these  articles  properly  belong 
to  the  trade  of  the  common  baker.  Thus,  some 
kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to  eat '  short,' 
as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  less  tenacious,  and 
a  spedes  of  brittleness  imparted  to  them  by  the 
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addition  of  starchy  rice-flour«  or  sugar.  In  pastry 
a  similar  effect  and  peculiar  lightness  is  produced 
bj  butter  or  lard,  whilst  in  some  articles  white  of 
eggj  gum  water,  isinglass,  and  other  adhesive 
substances  are  added  to  produce  an  exceedingly 
light  and  porous  mass. 

The  chief  varieties  of  bread  at  present  in  use  in 
this  country  are  known  according  to  their  shapes, 
as — ^Bbiokb,  Cobubo,  Cottagb,  Batoh,  Fbbvch 
BOLia,  and  Rtx  bbead.  These  vary  in  their 
quality,  chiefly  according  to  the  flour  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  their  various  flavours  de- 
pend upon  the  heat  of  the  oven  in  baking.  The 
best  WHITB  BBBAD  is  made  from  the  purest 
wheat-flour;  ordinary  whbatbk  bbead,  of  flour 
containing  a  little  of  the  finest  bran ;  sbookdb, 
from  flour  containing  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
bran ;  and  common  housbhold  bbbad,  from  flour 
produced  by  grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the 
grain  without  any  separation  from  the  bran. 
The  last  variety  is  undoubtedly  the  most  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  although  that  least  fre- 
quently   used.        STMiniL-BBBAD,    KANOHBT    Or 

BOZtL-BBBAD,  and  Fbbnch  BBBAD  are  varieties 
made  of  thcf  purest  flour,  from  the  flnest  wheat, 
a  little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolls,  and 
butter  and  eggs  for  choicer  purposes.  Several 
other  minor  lands  of  bread  are  also  made,  varied 
by  the  addition  of  sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  cur- 
rants, and  other  palatable  ingredient.  The 
SCOTOH  SHOBT-BBBAD  IS  made  from  a  very  thick 
dough,  to  which  butter,  sugar,  orange-peel,  and 
spices  are  added,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
maker. 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  from  dam- 
aged or  inferior  flour  a  large  quantity  of  alum 
is  employed  by  the  fraudulent  baker,  as  already 
noticed;  but  with  the  'best  flour'  no  alum  is 
required.  The  utmost  beauty,  sponginess,  and 
sweetness  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
addition  of  one  particle  of  alum,  provided  the 
best  materials  alone  enter  into  its  composition. 
As  such  materials  are  seldom  employed  by  the 
bakers,  the  usual  practice  is  to  introduce  4  or  6 
oz,  of  alum  to  every  sack  of  flour,  or  about  1  ox, 
to  each  bushel;  and  very^  frequently  fuUv  double 
this  quantity  of  alum  is  employed.  But  even 
this  enormous  quantity  is  often  not  the  whole  of 
the  alum  present  in  common  bread;  for  the 
miller,  in  order  to  cheat  the  baker,  puts  in  the 
*  doctor,'  in  the  shape  of  4  to  6  om,  of  alum  to  the 
sack,  whilst  the  baker,  unconscious  of  this  victim- 
isation, Bubsequentlv  uses  a  double  dose  of  alum 
in  order  to  cheat  his  customers.  The  common 
excuse  of  the  bakers  for  using  alum  is,  that 
without  it  the  bread  is  not  sufficiently  white  to 
please  their  customers,  and  that  the  batches  are 
not  easily  parted  into  loaves  after  baking;  but 
Liebig  has  shown  that  clear  lime-water,  which  is 
perfectly  harmless,  will  effect  the  same  object  if 
substituted  for  the  simple  water  used  to  make 
the  dough.  The  method  of  detecting  this  per- 
nicious adulteration  has  been  already  explained. 
The  proper  quantity  of  salt  is  4  JJbt,,  and  never 
more  than  5  2&f .,  to  the  sack,  or  1  lb,  per  bushel. 
One  sack  of  the  best  flour,  with  4  or  6  Iba,  of 
salt,  yields  about  SflO  J6#.  of  good  bread;  and  a 
sack  of  seconds,  845  to  860  lb*,  of  bread;  each 
being  moderately  baked.    If  the  loaves  are  well- 


baked  or  over-baked,  the  product  will  be  f^mn 
846  to  860  lb9,  only;  but  if  they  are  8laek-l»ked 
or  under-baked,  from  870  26t.  to  886  lbs,  of 
crumbling  bread  may  be  obtained  fwm.  1  sack  of 
good  white  flour. 

The   attention   of   chemists    has,  at   varioiis 
times,  been  directed  in  search  of  some  method  to 
rectify  or  lessen  the  effects  of  bad  harveatme 
and  improper  storage  on  grain,  so  that  a  dama^ea 
or  inferior  article  might  be  rendered  servioeable. 
and  available  for  human  food.    Prof.  S.  IHery 
recommends  the  addition  of  i  os.  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  to  about  every  8  Ibt,  of  sour,  mdted, 
heated,  and  similarly  damaged  flour.    This  mb- 
stance  materially  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  "even  when  xnade  from  the  worst  new 
seconds  flour;"  whilst  it  is  said  to  be  pcifectlj 
harmless;  and  the  bread  so  prepared,  for  tem- 
porary use,  is  certainly  unobjectionaUe.    What 
eif ects  would  arise  from  the  daily  oonsumplaoa 
of  such  bread  for  several  months  has  not  been 
determined ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
prove    salutary.      Indeed    there   are   sofficieiit 
reasons  for  condemning  the  adoption  of  each 
bread  in  the  general  diet  of  a  people  for  any  Yory 
lengthened  period.    See  Qoitbb,  Ma&vbbia,  Ac 
Our  own  experiments  in  bread-making,  extending 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  lead  us  to  prefer 
carhonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  for  the  purpoee. 
Theoretically,  the  corresponding  salts  of  potasM 
would  be  preferable.    A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  biearbonates  of  potassa  and  of  soda  wiU, 
perhaps,  ultimately  be  found  to  bo  more  useful 
than  either  substance  used  separately. 

In  times  of  scarcity  and  famine  various  sab- 
stances,  besides  the  flour  of  the  cereals,  have  been 
made  into  bread,  or  have  been  mixed  with  it,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  the  former  re- 
quired by  the  people.  For  this  purpose,  almost 
every  amylaceous  vegetable  at  once  luentiful  and 
cheap  has,  in  its  turn,  been  eagerly  appropriated. 
Acorns,  beech-mast,  Uie  leguminous  seeds,  nume- 
rous starchy  bulbous  roots,  and  similar  substances, 
have  been  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  meal, 
or  made  into  an  emulsion  or  jelly,  which  has  been 
used  instead  of  water  to  form  the  flour  of  bread- 
corn  into  a  dough.  At  such  times  bran,  the  most 
nutritious  and  valuable  portion  of  the  grain,  al- 
thoagh  usually  rejected  as  worthless,  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  flour,  and  has  even  been  added  to  it 
in  excess.  Birkenmayer,  a  brewer  of  Constanee, 
during  a  period  of  scarcity,  succeeded  in  manu- 
facturing bread  from  the  farinaceous  residne  of 
beer  (brewers'  g^ns).  10  lb»,  of  this  substance, 
rubbed  to  a  paste,  with  i  lb,  of  yeast,  6  Ibt,  ordi- 
nary meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  produces  14  lb; 
of  Bi^OK  BBBAD,  which  is  said  to  be  *'both 
savoury  and  nourishing."  The  nutritious  quality 
of  brewers'  grains  is  shown  by  their  extensive 
employment  at  the  present  day  as  food  for  pigs 
and  cattle,  and  particularly  for  milch  oows.  In 
like  manner  Iceland,  Gazragheen,  and  other 
mosses,  have  been  made  into  bread,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  flour  or  meal.  They  are  used,  in 
the  first  'Case,  in  the  state  of  meal,  in  the  same 
way  as  flour;  in  the  second  case,  72ft#.  of  moss  are 
directed  to  be  boiled  in  10  or  12  galls,  of  water, 
and  the  resulting  glutinous  liquid  or  jelly  to  be 
employed  to  make  70  ti»«.  of  floor  into  dcragh 
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wiiich  18  then  fermented  nnd  bnked  in  the  afnal 
wsy.  It  is  Mid  that  ilonr  thns  produces  folly 
doable  its  weight  of  good  household  breed.  A 
simpler  phm  is  to  mix  I  Ih.oi  lichen  meal  with  8 
or  4  Ihs.  of  floor;  the  bitterness  of  the  lichen 
been  ilrst  extracted  by  soaking  it  in  cold 
Bread  so  prepared  has  of  late  been  highly 
recommended  for  the  delicate  and  dyspeptic.  The 
modem  baker  is  in  the  habit  of  mixing  large 
quantities  of  potatoes  witii  his  bread,  whenever 
he  can  porchase  them  at  paying  prices.  Mealy 
potatoes  are  selected,  and  are  carefolly  mashed  or 
pnlped,  and  the  dry  floor  is  worked  into  this  polp 
or  dough,  which  is  then  mixed  with  the  sponge  in 
the  usnal  manner.  For  inferior  bread,  eqnal 
weights  of  potato  polp  and  dry  floor  are  often 
osed.  Bread  so  prepared  eats  '  short,'  and  is  de- 
ficient in  spoBginess,  and  in  that  fine  yellowish- 
white  tint  whidi  forms  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  pore  wheaten  bread.  More  recently,  rice  boiled 
with  water  to  a  jelly  has  got  into  very  extensive 
ose  among  the  bakers.  A  *  sponge'  is  made  with 
a  portioin  of  the  jelly  thickened  with  some  floor, 
and  the  whole  process  is  condooted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  exoept  that  the  fermentation  is  generally 
more  slowly  oondneted  and  allowed  to  proceed  for 
a  kmger  period.  Floor  so  treated  yields  folly 
60%  more  bread  than  when  merely  mixed  op  with 
yeast  and  water.  This  constitotes  the  process  of 
Messrs  Morian,  Martin,  and  Joomet,  of  Paris, 
which  was  tested  a  few  years  since  at  the  Maryle- 
booe  Workhoose.  The  experiment  socceeded.  Dot 
the  only  resolt  to  the  pnblie  has  been  that  the 
oommon  bakers  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  now 
very  generally  sorcharge  their  bread  with  soch  an 
excess  of  water  that,  in  many  cases,  it  only 
posaoasM  two  thirds  the  amount  of  noorishment 
which  it  did  before  the  poblication  of  the  system 
jost  referred  to.  T7nf ortonately,  the  copidity  of 
dishonest  tradesmen  appears  to  be  continoally  im- 
pelling tbem  to  avail  themselves  of  the  exertions 
of  phuKnthropists  and  the  discoveries  of  science, 
in  order  to  increase  their  profits,  regardless  alike 
of  the  quality  of  their  commodities  and  the  health 
of  their  enstomers.  Bread  containing  an  excess 
of  water  rapidly  becomes  soor  and  mooldy,  and 
b  apt  to  disorder  the  digestive  fonctions  of  those 
who  eat  xfe. 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr  Colqohonn,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  starch  of  floor  is  partially  converted 
into  sngar  dvring^  the  process  of  fermenting  and 
baking  tiie  dongh,  and  thos  contributes  to  the 
sweetneas  of  the  bread.  He  proposes  to  add  to 
the  floor,  arrowroot,  the  fkrina  of  potatoes,  and 
similar  amylaceoos  sobstanoes,  made  into  a  jelly 
with  hot  water,  for  this  purpose.  Dr  Perciva!  has 
reeommmded  the  addition  of  salep  with  the  same 
intention.  1  os.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart 
of  water,  8  lbs.  of  flour,  80  ffr,  of  salt,  and  2  om, 
of  yeast,  gave  8  2&».  2  og.  of  good  bread.  The 
same  weight  of  materials,  without  the  salep,  gave 
only  2|  /m.  If  too  much  salep  is  added,  it  gives 
its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  bread. 

In  reference  to  the  above  substitutions,  and  to 
the  relative  quantity  of  bread  produced  from  any 
given  weight  of  flour,  the  reader  should  remember 
that  the  mere  increase  of  the  weight  or  bulk  of 
the  product  does  not  carry  with  It  a  corresponding 
increase   of   the   nutritive   elements    contained 


in  the  flour.  These  remain  the  same  in  all  cases ; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  the  product,  in  bread,  is 
greater,  will  be  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  such 
bread  as  food.  So  also  with  potatoes,  rice,  and 
other  farinaceous  and  pulpy  substances  used  as 
substitutes  for  wheat-flour.  Their  poverty  in 
nitrogenous  matter,  or  flesh-formers,  is  so  great, 
that  the  greatly  increased  quantity  required  as 
food  to  support  the  body,  apart  from  mere  incon- 
venience, more  than  compensates  for  their  apparent 
low  price.  Thus,  good  wheaten  bread,  at  2d.  per 
lb,,  is  more  than  twice  as  cheap  as  potatoes  at 
Id.  /  for,  assuming  2  U>«.  of  the  flrst  as  a  day's 
food,  10  2&#.  of  the  last  will  be  required  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  even  this  large  quantity  will 
scarcely  ellect  the  desired  object  Liebig  has 
demonstrated  that,  regard  being  had  to  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  wheat,  it  is,  under  aU  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  cheapest  article  of  food  provided 
by  nature  for  man. 

We  have  not  entered  into  particulars  respecting 
oven  management,  because,  on  the  large  scale,  it 
is  thorcfughly  understood  by  every  practical  baker. 
For  the  instruction  of  the  busy  housewife,  how- 
ever, we  may  state  that  the  oven  should  always 
be  sufSciently  heated  before  the  bread  is  put  into 
it,  in  order  that  the  gas  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  '  sponge '  may  be  eipanded  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible by  the  heat,  and  the  resulting  light  mass 
quickly  rendered  suflleiently  solid  to  prevent  its 
subsequent  collapse.  The  heat  should  also  be 
maintained  at  nearly  the  same  temperature  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  the  bread  is  submitted  to 
its  action.  In  general,  with  ordinary  kitchen 
ovens  properly  heated,  80  minutes'  baking  is 
sufficient  for  1-lh,  loaves  and  cakes ;  and  16  minutes 
in  addition  for  every  pound  after  the  flrst  for 
larger  ones.  Thus,  a  l-lb.  loaf  requires  i  hour  $ 
a  2'lb.  loaf,  f  hour;  and  a  4-/6.  loaf,  li  hours. 

It  is  the  common  amHtion  of  the  English  baker 
to  give  that  peculiar  tint  to  the  crust  of  hb  bread 
in  the  process  of  baking  which  is  so  highly 
esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  and  so  successfully  pro- 
duced  by  the  Viennese  and  Parisians.  It  has  been 
long  known  at  Vienna  that  if  the  hearth  of  an 
oven  be  cleaned  with  a  moistened  wisp  of  straw, 
the  crust  of  bread  baked  in  it  immediately  after, 
wards  presents  a  beautiful  yellow  tint.  It  was 
thence  inferred  that  this  peculiarity  depends  on 
the  vapour,  which  being  condensed  on  the  roof  of 
the  oven,  falls  back  on  the  bread.  At  Paris,  in 
order  to  secure  with  certainty  so  desirable  an 
appearance,  the  hearth  of  the  oven  is  generally 
laid  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  with  s  rise  of 
about  11  inches  in  8  feet ;  and  the  arched  roof  is 
built  lower  at  the  end  nearest  the  door,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  ftirther  extremity.  When  the 
oven  is  charged  the  entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet 
bundle  of  straw.  By  this  arrang^ement  the  steam 
is  driven  down  on  the  bread,  and  a  golden-yellow 
crust  is  given  to  it,  as  if  it  had  bmn  previously 
covered  with  the  yelk  of  an  egg. 

Pure  wheaten  bread  is  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some articles  of  food,  and  has  been  justly  termed 
the  '  staff  of  life,'  and  a  certain  proportion  of  it 
should  be  taken  at  every  meal. 

New  and  8ials  Bread.    As  has  been  just  stated, 

bread  which  has  been  kept  for  24  hours  after 

I  baking  is  more  digestible,  and  therefore  prefer- 
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able  to  that  which  has  been  newly  baked.  This 
latter  exhibits  a  well-known  elastic  appear- 
ance, and  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  moistore 
which  renders  its  taste  more  agreeable  to  most 
persons  than  bread  which  has  been  kept  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  has  become  firmer  and  drier  in  appear- 
ance, and  which  is  commonly  termed  stale.  It  is 
very  generally  supposed  that  this  change  in  pro- 
perties in  bread  which  has  been  kept  for  a  few 
days  is  owing  to  the  loss  of  water. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.    The  cmmb  of 
newly  baked  bread  when  cold  contains  aboat  45% 
of  water,  and  that  of  stale  bread  contains  almost 
exactly  the  same  proportion. 

The  difference  in  properties  between  the  two  is 
dne  simply  to  difference  in  molecular  arrangement. 
Boossingault  found  that  a  loaf  which  had  been 
kept  for  six  days,  though  it  had  become  very 
stale,  had  not  lost  more  than  1%  of  its  weight 
when  new.  The  same  loaf  was  then  placed  in  the 
oven  for  an  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
had  acquired  all  the  properties  and  appearance  of 
new  bread,  although  during  the  second  baking  it 
lost  8i%  of  water.  In  another  experiment  a  por- 
tion of  bread  was  allowed  to  become  stale  when 
enclosed  in  a  tight  case,  to  prevent  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation ;  it  was  then  heated,  and  was  thus 
restored  to  the  condition  of  new  bread;  these 
effects  were  produced  alternately,  many  times  in 
succession,  upon  the  same  piece  of  bread;  a  heat 
of  about  131^  F.  was  found  sufficient  to  convert 
stale  bread  into  new  bread.  Every  person  who 
has  seen  a  thick  slice  of  stale  bread  toasted  may 
have  satisfied  himself  that  the  crumb  has  during 
this  operation  been  converted  into  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  of  new  bread. 

J^»^.  When  bread  has  been  kept  a  few  days 
and  has  become  stale,  certain  species  of  Aingi 
show  themselves  in  it :  these  are  the  Fetucillium 
IfUmeum,  which  is  the  green  mould  of  cheese ;  the 
JS^9rmeiUum  eerivUia,  or  yeast  fungus ;  the  Oidium 
emrantiaeum,  or  orange-red  mould ;  the  Puceinia 
granUnU,  and  others.  Excess  of  sidt  added  to  the 
bread  prevent  the  development  of  these  fungi. 

DiseeuM  arising  firom  the  Employment  of  Uii- 
tou%d  Flour  and  Bread.  The  dour  may  be 
ergotised  or  grown,  and  fermenting  from  the 
presence  of  fungi.  All  the  poisonous  symptoms 
of  ergot  are  induced  from  continuously  partaking 
of  broad  made  with  ergotised  flour.  Dry  gangrene 
is  one  of  the  most  virulent  forms  of  poisoning 
caused  by  partaking  of  ergotised  bread.  Severe 
intestinal  derangement  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  milder  forms  of  poisoning.  Ergot  is  more 
frequently  present  in  rye-flour  than  in  wheat. 
Fermenting  bread  is  a  fertile  source  of  dyspepsia, 
whilst  acid  bread  causes  diarrhcaa.  This  latter 
malady  is  also  caused  by  the  presence  in  bread  of 
the  Oidium  aurantiacum.  Professors  Vamell 
and  Tuson  state  that  mouldy  oats,  the  mould 
being  caused  by  a  fungus  {atpergiUua),  have  given 
rise  to  paralytic  symptoms  in  horses,  so  that  the 

Eresence  of  these  fungi  in  oats  used  for  making 
read  should  always  be  regarded  with  considerable 
caution. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  the  aearut 
so  common  in  flour  has  had  any  iinurious  effect 
when  eaten.  When  well  fermented  and  baked, 
bread  is  very  easy  of  digestion.    It  should  never 


be  eaten  until  it  has  stood  at  least  24  hours  after 
being  taken  out  of  the  oven.  When  newer, 
bread  is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  fre- 
quently producing  indigestion,  biliousness,  diar- 
rhoBa,  dyspepsia,  and  other  like  ailments.  Toniig 
infants  should  never  be  fed  upon  bread.  See 
Albttbometxb,  Aluk,  Flofb,  Wheat,  &c. 

Bread,  ASrated.  The  best  description  of  on- 
fermented  bread  is  that  manufactured  by  the 
process  of  Dr  Dauqlibh.  The  method  of  manu- 
facture has  tins  advantage:  During  the  whole 
of  the  operation  neither  the  flour  nor  the  dongh 
comes  into  contact  with  the  flesh  of  the  wcyn- 
man.  For  a  full  description  of  the  m^od  of 
preparing  this  article  see  Watts'  'IMct.  of 
Chemistry.'    See  Bbxad,  UBTSUCSirTBD. 

Bread,  American.  From  American  barreled 
flour.  "14  lbs,  of  American  flour  will  make 
21i  lbs.  of  bread;  whereas  the  beat  sort  of 
English  flour  produces  only  18i  lhs»  of  braid " 
{Mrs  MuudeU).  This  arises  firom  the  saperior 
quality  of  the  wheat  used  in  its  production;  and 
also  from  its  being  kiln-dried  befdre  grinding,  by 
which  much  water  is  driven  off. 

Bread,  Bee.  The  matter  collected  by  bees  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  It  resembles  a 
mixture  of  resin  and  wax.  Its  fumes  were  for- 
merly thought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

Bread,  Bran.  1.  From  the  whole  meal,  with- 
out sifting  out  any  of  the  bran. 

2.  By  lading  about  8  oz.  of  bran  to  eveiy  1  lb. 
of  ordinary  flour. 

Bread,  Cassava,  b  made  from  the  root  of  the 
mauihot,  by  first  expressing  the  juice,  then 
grinding  the  residue  into  a  coarse  meiJ,  and 
baking  it  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  thin  iron 
plates.  When  steeped  in  oil  and  flavoured  with 
cayenne,  and  slightly  broiled  upon  a  gridiron,  it 
is  not  unpalatable. 

Bread,  Extemporaneoiu.    See  Bbbao,  Uhfbs- 

MXHTBD. 

Bread,  French.  Prep.  1.  From  flue  flour,  as 
the  best  white  bread.  For  the  better  kinds,  and 
for  those  intended  for  rolls  and  small  fkncj 
bread,  the  sponge  and  dough  is  commonly  wetted 
with  milk  and  water,  and  occasionally  a  very 
little  butter  is  added.  *'  When  the  rolls  or  small 
fancy  loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven  abont  a 

^^narter  of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side 
or  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then 
take  them  out  and  chip  them  with  a  knife,  which 
will  make  them  look  spon^,  and  of  a  fine  yellow ; 
whereas  rasping  takes  off  this  fine  colour,  and 
renders  their  look  less  inviting." 

2.  FsBNGH  Soup-BBBAD.  From  fine  flour, 
bnt  employiug  fully  double  the  usual  quantity  of 
salt.  It  is  baked  in  thin  loaves,  so  as  to  be 
nearly  all  crusl^  by  which  means  it  becomes  more 
soluble  in  hot  soup. 

Bread,  Hlcks's  Pafent.  This  is  ordinary  bread 
baked  in  an  oven  so  arranged  that  the  vapours 
arising  during  the  process  are  condensed  in  a 
suitable  recdver.  The  condensed  liquor  is  a 
crude,  weak  spirit,  produced  during  the  ferment- 
ation of  the  dough,  and  possesses  li&le  commercial 
value ;  indeed,  insufficient  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
attending  its  collection.  Bendes  which,  ^e 
bread  prepared  under  this  patent  was  rejected  by 
the  vulgar,  who  flocked  to  the  shops  of  the 
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neighlMarmg  bakers,  wlio  prof  owed  to  lell  their 
bread  with  ''the  gin  in  it." 

Bread,  Homebold.  Thii  name  is  commonly 
giTen  to  bread  made  with  fknir  from  which  only 
the  coarser  portion  of  the  bran  has  been  re- 
moved; and  to  bread  prepared  from  a  mixture 
of  floor  and  potatoes.  The  following  are  ex- 
amples: 

1.  (Bev.  Mr  Sa^ytti,)  BemoTe  the  flake-bran 
from  flonr,  14  lit.;  boil  the  bran  in  1  galL  of 
water  nntil  rednced  to  7  pints;  strain,  cool,  and 
knead  in  the  floor,  adding  salt  and  yeast  as  for 
other  bread.    Very  wholesome. 

2.  Floor,  7  Ibs.i  mealy  potatoes  (well  mashed), 
8  i&#.;  as  before.  Objectionable  for  the  reasons 
already  g^nren. 

Bread,  LeaT'sned  (18V-).  Using  leaven  instead 
of  yeast,  and  in  the  same  way.  About  1  A.  to 
each  bushel  of  floor  is  osoally  sofl&dent.  The 
more  leaven  used,  the  lighter  the  bread  made 
with  it  will  be ;  and  the  firesher  and  sweeter  the 
leaven,  the  less  sour  will  it  taste.  Leaven,  except 
among  the  Jews  and  smIotb,  is  now  superseded  by 


Bread,  Loadoa  White.  The  common  propor- 
tions of  the  London  bakers  are^Flour,  1  sack ; 
eommon  salt,  4|  25s.;  alum,  6  os. ;  yeast,  4  pints; 
warm  water  for  the  sponge  (about),  8  galls. 
The  process  has  been  already  noticed. 

Biead,  Paris  White.  The  following  has  been 
handed  to  os  as  the  plan  commonly  adopted  by 
the  l^ris  bakers  for  their  best  white,  bread: 
On  80  tts.  of  the  dough  (before  the  yeast  was 
added)  from  yesterday^s  baking,  as  much  luke- 
warm water  is  poured  as  will  be  required  to  make 
320  Otf .  of  floor  into  a  rather  thin  dough ;  as  soon 
as  this  has  risen,  80  IBs.  are  taken  out  and  re- 
served in  a  warm  place  as  leaven  for  the  next 
day's  baking;  1  26.  of  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  is  then  added  to  tiie  remaining 
portion,  and  the  whole  lightly  kneaded ;  as  soon 
as  it  has  sofllciently  risen,  it  is  made  into  loaves, 
and  shortly  afterwards  baked;  the  loaves  being 
placed  in  the  oven  without  touching  each  other, 
so  that  they  may  become  crusty  all  round. 

Bread,  Unfermented.  8yn,  SxTBifPOxiKBOus 
Bbsad.  IVsp.  1.  From  Jones's  patent  flour. 
Very  wholesome  and  excellent;  indeed,  when 
skilfully  made  and  baked,  almost  equal  to  French 
bread. 

2.  From  SewelPs  patent  flour.  Slightly  in- 
ferior to  the  last. 

8.  To  each  lb,  of  flour  add,  separately,  1^  dr. 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  Idr.ot  tartaric  acid 
(both  perfectly  dry,  and  in  very  flne  powder) ; 
rub  them  well  together  with  the  hands  until 
thoroughly  incorporated;  then  form  the  whole 
into  a  dough  with  water  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  at  once  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  About  8  or  9 
OS.  of  water  aro  required  for  every  Id.  of  flour. 
Answers  well  when  expertly  managed. 

4.  Flour,  1  lb.  s  bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr. ; 
mix ;  make  a  dough  with  water,  q.  s.,  to  which 
1  (2r.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (commercial)  has  been 
added,  and  further  proceed  as  before. 

6.  Whiting's  Patbht  Bebab.  This  closely 
resembles  the  last.  The  proportions  are :  Flour, 
7  Ibt, ;  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
of  each,  1  os.  /  water,  2f  pints.    This  method  was 


suggested  by  Dr  Henry  in  l797,  and  was  patented 
by  Dr  Whiting  in  1886.  If  the  proportions  be 
not  observed  or  the  mixture  be  not  perfect,  the 
quality  of  the  bread  suffers.  The  aciion  of  the 
add  on  the  soda  forms  common  soda  in  the  loaf. 

6.  A]fXoin^AOA£  Bbbib.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia, f  to  1  oz.;  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  dissolve,  add 
of  flour,  7  lbs. :  and  make  a  dough,  which  must 
be  formed  into  loaves  and  baked  immediately,  as 
before.— 06#.  To  ensura  success  the  carbonate 
should  be  ncent  and  free  from  bicarbonate,  the 
presence  of  which  is  known  by  its  being  white 
and  powdery,  and  of  inferior  pungency.  If  any 
of  the  last  salt  be  present,  the  bread  will  have  a 
yellowish  colour  ana  a  slightly  alkaline  or  urinous 
flavour.  The  process  answers  best  for  small 
loaves,  cakes,  and  fancy  bread.  By  employing 
pure  carbonate  of  ammonia  instead  of  the  com- 
mercial sesquicarbonate,  the  process  succeeds 
admirably,  and  the  resulting  breul  is  most  whole- 
some. A  late  writer  recommends  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  but  evidently  does  so  in 
ignorance,  as  in  practice  it  is  inapplicable,  as  the 
author  verified  by  numerous  carefully-conducted 
experiments. 

7.  It  has  been  at  various  times  proposed  to 
knead  the  dough  with  water  highly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid,  on  which  Dr  Ure  observes  that 
"  the  resulting  bread  will  be  somewhat  spongy." 
He  states  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  broad  in 
this  way,  but  never  could  succeed  in  producing  a 
light  spongy  loaf.  The  quantity  of  gas  in  the 
water  is  much  too  trifling  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  escapes  in  the  process  of 
making  the  dough,  even  though  all  the  materials 
be  well  cooled,  and  the  operation  conducted  in  a 
cold  place.  The  only  way  of  obviating  the  difll- 
cnlty  is  to  conduct  the  kneading  in  a  trough 
under  considerable  atmospheric  pressure,  and  at  a 
very  low  temperature  bv  means  of  machinery,  as 
is  done  by  Dr  Dauglish,  whose  method  is  now 

Srotected  by  letters  patent.  This  method  is  not, 
owever,  adapted  either  to  domestic  use  or  the 
small  scale.  For  a  full  description  of  Dauglish's 
process,  see  Watts's  '  Diet,  of  Chemistry.' 

Obs,  Unfermented  bread  has  been  strongly 
recommended  as  being  more  wholesome  and 
generally  better  adapted  to  bilious  and  dyspeptic 
patients  than  fermented  bread.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed  that  the  unfermented  bread 
commonly  met  with  has  a  slight  'raw-grain' 
taste,  which  is  very  disagreeable  to  some  persons. 
But  this  taste  is  not  necessarily  present,  being 
chiefly  dependent  on  bad  manipulation,  the  use  of 
inferior  flour,  and  insufficient  baking.  The  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  doubtless  modifies  the  con- 
dition of  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and 
renders  them  easier  of  digestion.  This  species  of 
bread  is  sadly  adulterated  with  a  variety  of  in- 
describable messes.    See  Buottitb,  Bbkad  {antk), 

FlOTTB,  GnrOBBBBBAD,  &c. 

BBSAD-FBUIT  {ArtoearpuM  inoua,  Nat.  Ord. 
Qbamihaoba).  The  tree  yielding  the  bread-fruit 
is  a  native  of  Central  America,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. It  is  principally  composed  of  starch,  sugar, 
and  water,  every  100  parts  containing  80  of  water. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  the  starch  is  In  a  mealy 
condition ;  it  u  then  peeled,  wrapped  in  leaves. 
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and  baked  by  placing  it  between  kot  stones.    It 
then  has  the  taste  of  sweetbread. 

The  natives  of  the  countries  where  this  f  rait 
is  foond  practise  a  method  for  preserving  it, 
which  consists  in  allowing  the  nitrogenous  parts 
of  the  fruit  to  putrefy  in  water-tight  pits.  They 
thus  obtain  a  mass  resembling  soft  cheese  in  con- 
sistence ;  and  this,  when  required  to  be  eaten,  is 
baked  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fresh  fruit. 

Bread-fruity  Okwa  or  African  (TVeouUa  afri- 
cana,  Dec.).  The  nuts  are  ground  into  meal  and 
eaten  by  the  natives  of  west  tropical  Africa. 

BBSAK'FAST  (brSk'-).  Stfn,  Jbntacvlttm, 
L.;  D^jbOkbb,  D^jb^n^,  Fr.;  Fbuhstuok, 
Qer.  The  first  meal  of  the  day;  or  the  food 
served  at  it. 

The  morning  meal — the  '  early  bit '  of  the  Ger- 
mans— is  per^hps  the  most  important  one  of  the 
day.  According  to  Erasmus  Wilson,  it  is  usually 
"  taken  at  eight  or  nine."  The  proper  time  for 
the  purpose  must,  however,  depend  upon  that  at 
which  the  individual  rises.  About  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  leaving  the  bed  will  gene- 
rally be  found  the  most  appropriate  time  for 
breakfast,  and  appears  to  be  the  one  pointed  out 
by  nature,  and  the  most  conducive  to  health.  By 
that  time  the  powers  of  the  system  have  fully 
recovered  from  the  inactivity  of  sleep,  and  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  have 
again  come  into  play.  If  abstinence  is  now  pro- 
longed, the  physical  and  mental  energies,  unsup- 
ported by  the  supply  of  food  which  indirectiy 
gives  them  birth,  gradually  lessen,  and  incipient 
exhaustion  ensues.  An  unpleasant  feeling  of 
hunger  or  a  loss  of  appetite  comes  on,  with  all  its 
depressing  consequences.  When  breakfast  can- 
not be  taken  within  a  reasonable  period  i^ter 
rising,  the  gap  should  be  filled  up  by  chewing  a 
crust,  a  biscuit,  or  the  like.  A  raw  egg  or  two, 
sucked  from  the  shell,  or  broken  into  a  teacup  and 
drunk,  will  be  found  most  valuable  for  this  pur- 
pose. Raw  milk,  cheese,  salted  food,  and  other 
indigestible  matt^  should  be  particularly  avoided 
at  tUs  early  period  of  the  day. 

The  artides  of  food  to  be  chosen  for  the  break- 
ftot-table  must  depend  entirely  on  the  state  of 
the  health,  the  occupations,  &c.,  of  those  assem- 
bled round  it.  Coffee  appears  to  be,  by  common 
consent,  the  favourite  beverage.  For  the  delicate, 
the  bilious,  and  the  young,  it  should  neither  be 
taken  too  strong,  nor  very  weak,  and  should  be 
softened  down  with  milk  or  cream,  and  well 
sweetened  with  sugar.  Tea  is  more  apt  to  affect 
the  nerves  and  stomach  than  pure  unchicoried 
coffee.  Green  tea,  taken  thus  early  in  the  day, 
often  acts  as  an  absolute  poison,  though  a  slow  one. 
We  have  seen  severe  fits  of  vomiting  and  exhaus- 
tion follow  its  use. 

The  solid  food  for  breakfast  should  be  easy  of 
digestion,  and  nutritious.  Females,  children,  and 
persons  leading  a  sedentary  life,  should  confine 
themselves  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  meal- 
bread  with  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  butter,  to 
which  an  egg,  or  a  small  rasher  ox  mild  bacon, 
may  be  advantageously  added.  For  very  young 
children  there  is  no  better  break^t,  where  it 
agrees  with  them,  than  scalding-hot  new  milk 
poured  on  sliced  bread,  with  a  slice  or  two  of 
oread  and  butter  to  eat  with  it.  Persons  engaged 


in  active  occupations  may  add  to  this  bill  of  fare 
a  little  ham  or  cold  meat.  When  an  undue  tune 
will  elapse  before  the  luncheon  or  dinner,  and 
particularly  during  the  colder  season  of  the  year, 
the  broiled  leg  of  a  fowl,  an  under-dressed  mutton- 
chop,  or  a  little  tender  beef -steak,  will  be  founds 
by  the  persons  last  referred  to,  most  useful — ^nay, 
in  many  cases  invaluable.  But  excess  must  be 
particularly  avoided.  The  object  ia  to  take 
enough  food  to  maintain  the  system  in  fbll  energy 
and  vigour,  and  particularly  to  avoid  offending 
the  stomach  by  overloading  it — ^a  misfortune 
easily  effected  at  the  breakfast-table.  Old  com- 
mercial travellers — ^men  wise  in  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  its  enjoyments — are  scrupulously  carefol 
to  make  a  good,  but  not  a  heavy  breakiiast,  before 
commencing  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day.  See 
D^B<yKBB,  Mbals,  &c. 

The  Continental  custom  of  taking  a  small  cap 
of  coffee  with  a  biscuit  soon  after  rising,  and  two  or 
three  hours  afterwards  eating  a  good  meal,  ia  one 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it.  Despite  much 
that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  a  good  substantial 
breakfast  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  a  hard 
day's  work.  Those  who  cannot  eat  well  in  the 
morning  are  unfitted  for  either  severe  bodily  or 
mental  labour  during  the  day  ;*  and  though  they 
may  endeavour  to  make  up  for  it  by  a  heaiy 
dinner  in  the  evening,  the  maxim  ''prevention  ia 
better  than  cure"  is  the  best  to  act  upon. 

Breakfast  Powder.  Sjfn.  Rtb'-oopvsb,  Bil^ 
lbk'ius's  0.,  Hunt's  Eoonoit'ioal  Bbbjlkbast 
PowDBB,  &c.  Rye,  roasted  along  with  a  little 
fat,  after  the  manner  of  coffee.  It  was  once  sold 
at  2«.  6d,  the  lb,,  and  was  formerly  extensively 
used  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  coffee,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best.  Since  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  coffee  it  has  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse,  unless  it  be  by  the  grocers  to  adulte- 
rate that  furticle. 

BREAST  (Sore).    SeeNiPFi<B8. 

Breast  Pang.  JSjjfn.  Asqjsa  fbotobzb.  S^- 
ptonu.  A  sudden  pain  occurring  in  the  parte 
covered  by  the  breast-bone  and  the  throat,  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  suffocation,  and  the 
apprehension  of  immediate  death.  The  pain 
sometimes  extends  down  the  arms  and  through  the 
back.  Summon  a  medical  man  without  a  moment's 
loss  of  time.  Pending  his  speedy  arrival  give  a 
drachm  of  ether  with  one  third  of  a  grain  of 
acetate  of  morphia.  Apply  hot  applications  to 
the  chest  and  stomach ;  likewise  friction  to  the 
chest»  back,  and  sides  with  spirits.  If  the  relief 
be  only  partial,  the  dose  of  ether  may  be  repeated 
after  20  minutes. 

Trae  angina  is  a  very  terrible  accompaniment 
of  certain  foims  of  heart-disease.  A  drop  or  two 
of  amyl  nitrate  on  a  handkerchief  applied  to  ihe 
patient's  nostrils  will  often  afford  almost  sudden 
and  complete  relief;  persons  liable  to  it  should 
seek  mescal  advice  as  to  their  mode  of  Uf  e,  so 
that  they  may  as  far  as  possible  avoid  provoking 
an  attack. 

BBEATH  (Fetid).  Scarcely  anything  is  more 
disagreeable  or  diagusting  than  a  stinking  breath. 
Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  remove  this 
annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the  adminis* 
tration  of  aromatics,  which  by  their  odour  smother 
it  for  a  time ;  but  these  require  continual  rape- 
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tiiion»  and  are  liable  to  intetf ere  with  the  fimc- 
tkuia  of  digeitioa.  The  real  eaoee  of  itinkiiig 
hmath  may  generally  he  traced  to  a  diaamed 
Btoma^eh,  or  to  decayed  teeth.  When  the  former 
is  the  caee^  mild  iqieiiente  thoold  be  admimstered, 
and  erery  poenble  meant  taken  to  revtora  the 
^geattve  fnnctions  to  a  healthy  state.  When 
rotten  teeth  are  the  caneev  they  thoold  be 
tboroQghly  cleanted, and  then  'stopped;'  or,  if 
this  is  impncticable,  they  thoold  be  removed. 
When  this  it  impotnble  or  inconTenient*  the  evil 
may  oaoally  be  lettened  by  keeping  them  tcropo- 
looaly  clean.  Dirty  teeth  alto  often  caose  the 
breath  to  tmell ;  and  hence  the  ate  of  the  tooth- 
bmah  ahoold  be  a  daily  habit.  Occationally 
lineing  oat  the  month  with  a  little  clean  water 
to  which  a  tew  dropt  of  tolntion  of  chloride  of 
lime  or  of  chloride  of  todahat  been  added,  it 
often  an  effectiye  method.  Ifooth-wath'et  of 
Condy'a  dnid,  and  alto  of  carbolic  acid,  both  very 
gnatly  diloted,  form  otefol  remedies ;  at  do  alto 
chlorate  of  potath  and  tannic  acid  in  the  form  of 
month-wasbat.  At  a  tooth-powder,  freth-bomt 
cfaarooal,  and  particolarly  araca-not  charcoal,  is 
without  oompariton  the  best.  Loienget,  each  as 
the  following,  have  been  strongly  recommended 
to  sweeten  and  poriiy  the  brea& :  Oom-catecho, 
%  OK. ;  white  logar,  6  os. ;  orrit  powder,  1  oz. ; 
neroli,  6  or  Odropt;  make  them  into  a  paste  with 
modlage,  and  diyide  the  matt  into  very  tmall 
loaengea.  20  or  80  dropt  of  oil  of  dovet  may  be 
sobetitated  for  the  orris  and  neroli  at  will.  One 
or  two  may  be  sacked  at  pleasore.  When  the 
breath  of  a  child  or  infant,  osoallv  so  sweet  and 
fresh,  sraeUt  onpleaaantly,  it  indioatei  stomach 
derangement  of  some  sort.  Very  freqoently  it  is 
indlcatiTe  of  wonnt.    See  Caohou  Asomatib^ 

PAgTIM,  Ac 

BSXWnra.  The  art  of  making  beer.  At 
before  ttated  (tee  Bbxb),  the  brewer  hat  almott 
cntixe  freedom  in  the  choice  of  brewing  mate- 
rialt. 

The  fcdloning  appliances  oonttitnte  the  '  plant ' 
reqoired  in  brewing  beer  under  the  ordinary 
lystem: 

1.  A  math-ton,  varying  in  lize  according  to 
the  propoaed  tcale  of  brewing. 

2.  A  copper  capable  of  hokUng  at  leatt  8  bar* 
relt  per  quarter  of  malt  oted;  with  a  gauge- 
stick  to  determine  the  number  of  gallons  of  liquid 
at  any  giren  depth  therein. 

8.  A  vessel  with  a  perforated  bottom  for  the 
retention  of  the  hops  and  precipitated  albuminous 
matter  after  the  wort  has  left  the  copper.  This 
vessel  it  known  at  a  hop*back. 

4.  A  shallow  wooden  cooler. 

5.  A  copper  refrigerator  for  the  rapid  cooUng 
of  the  wort. 

6.  One  or  more  fermenting  tunt.  Thete  may 
be  of  wood,  and  thoold  be  praf erably  of  a  round 
shapOf  since  comers,  in  wnich  accumulations  of 
dirt  might  occur,  will  be  thus  avoided.  Their 
sixe  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
beer  to  be  brewed,  but  in  all  cases  plenty  of  space 
must  be  allowed  for  the  rising  of  the  yeast. 
They  should  be  provided  with  either  a  sluice  or 
a  parsehute  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the 
yeast. 

7*  A  wooden  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the 


beer  after  leaving  the  fermenting  tun,  and  known 
as  a  '  settling-back,'  it  alto  extremely  uieful  and 
detirable. 

8.  A  pomp  worked  ttther  by  tteam-power  or 
by  hand  will,  in  most  catet,  be  necettary. 

In  addition  to  thete  articlet  many  smaller 
pieces  of  apparatus,  such  as  thermometers,  sac- 
charometers,  pails,  &c.,  will  be  required.  A  malt- 
mill  may  be  dispensed  with  in  private  brewing,  at 
the  malt  maybe  procured  already  crushed. 

Sremimff  Water.  Of  late  years  the  necessity 
of  using,  for  the  production  of  beer,  water  which 
is  both  organically  pure,  an<3^  from  the  nature  of 
its  mineral  constituents,  suited  to  the  purpose, 
has  been  recognised  by  brewers.  Bain-water 
filing  upon  the  earth  and  percolating  through 
the  various  geological  strata,  owing  to  its  great 
solvent  powers,  dissolves  out  larger  or  smaller 
quantities  of  the  various  mineral  substances  with 
which  it  comes  into  contact.  Hence  on  evapo- 
rating to  dryness  a  quantity  of  any  spring  or 
weU-water,  we  shall  always  obtain  more  or  less 
mineral  residue,  which  may  vary  from  1  or  2  gr. 
per  gall,  to  100  gr.  per  ^XL  or  more.  Natural 
waters  may  be  £vided  into  two  larpfe  classes: 
1,  soft  water ;  and  2,  hard  water.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  some  waters  >^4^|i'0 
more  soap  to  form  a  lather  than  others.  This 
diif  erence  it  due  to  the  pretence  in  the  one  of  taltt 
of  lime  and  magnesia  which,  forming  insoluble 
oleates,  palmitates,  and  stearates,  prevent  the  soap 
from  producing  a  lather.  Waters  contuning  much 
lime  and  magnesia  salts  are  termed  '  hard,'  those 
containing  Uttle  of  these  substances  are  termed 
'  soft.'  Hardness  again  is  of  two  kinds^'  tem- 
porary '  and  '  permanent.'  Carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  are  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water 
unless  carbonic  add  be  present.  In  this  case 
soluble  acid-carbonates  are  formed,  and  thus  it 
is  that  these  salts  are  found  in  well-waters.  The 
acid-carbonates  are,  however,  very  easily  decom- 
posed on  boiling  the  water,  carbonic  acid  being 
expelled  and  me  insoluble  carbonates  formed. 
Thus: 

CaH^CO,),  -  CaCO,  +  H/)  +  CO, 
MgH,(COa),  -  MgCO,-f  H^  +  COy 

Waters  containing  these  soluble  add-carbo- 
nates  in  solution  are  said  to  possess  '  temporary 
hardness,'  because  on  boiling  the  carbonates  are 
precipitated  and  the  water  becomes  '  soft.'  Such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  These  salts  are  not  thrown 
out  of  solution  on  boiling,  and  hence  they  confer 
the  property  of  permanent  hardness  on  the 
water.  The  sum  of  the  temporary  and  permanent 
hardness  is  known  as  the  'total  hardness.' 
Hard  water  it  to  be  preferred  in  the  brew- 
ing of  pale  and  bitter  ales,  since  it  extracts  less 
colouring  matter,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
less  albuminous  matter  from  the  malL  This 
albuminous  matter  when  present  in  excess,  re- 
mains in  the  finished  beer,  where,  from  its 
changeable  nature  under  the  influence  of  bac- 
teria, and  its  unpleasant  consequences,  it  be- 
comes a  source  of  constant  anxiety  and  trouble 
to  the  brewer.  The  Burton  brewing  waters  ooq- 
tain  large  quantities  of  tulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 
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Analysis  of  the  Water  used  in  Meetre  AlUopp'e 
Brewery  {Dr  Bdttinger), 

Grains  per  Oallon. 
Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  .  16*51 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  1'70 
Sulphate  of  Hme  .  .  .  18*96 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  .  .  9*96 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .  .  1012 
Sulphate  of  potash  .  .  .  7*66 
Carbonate  of  iron  .  .  .  0-60 
SiHca 0*79 

Total  solid  matter  .  65*28 
In  the  brewing  of  porter  and  stout,  where  a 
full-flavoured  article  is  required  and  where  the 
colour  hides  any  cloudiness  that  may  be  produced 
by  separated  albuminous  matter,  a  ' softer'  water 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  German  brewer  likewise 
uses  a  soft  water,  whereby  he  extracts  the  amount 
of  albuminous  matter  that  he  requires.  Since  we 
find  that  a  hard  water  is  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  pale  ales,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  interest  to  see  whether  a  naturally  soft 
water  cannot  be  artificiaUy  hardened.  This 
may  be  done  satisfactorily  by  adding  2  oz.  of 
powdered  gypsum  and  i  oz.  Epsom  salts  (sulphate 
of  magnesia)  per  barrel  of  water  used  in  miialiiTig 
and  sparging  in  the  hot  liquor  tank.  It  must  be 
rememb^ed  that  only  after  having  made  a  full 
analysis  of  the  water  is  it  possible  to  tell  in  what 
constituents  it  is  defective  and  what  amounts  of 
these  salts  are  to  be  added  to  render  it  suitable 
for  brewing.  The  alkaline  chlorides  also  decrease 
the  amount  of  albuminous  matter  extracted,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
beer.  Since  nitric  acid  results  from  the  oxidation 
of  organic  matter,  the  presence  of  that  body  in  any 
quantity  in  a  water,  unless  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for,  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Large  quantities  of  'free'  and  'albuminoid' 
ammonia  are  indicative  of  sewage  or  vegetable 
contamination. 

Malt.  Syn,  BnfA,  Btitb,  Bsasiitx,  Maltuk, 
L.  The  name  g^ven  to  different  kUids  of  grain, 
such  as  barley,  oato,  rye,  Ac.,  which,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  germinate  to  a  certain  extent, 
have  been  dried  on  a  kiln.  Barley  is  the  grain 
usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  Independently 
of  varieties  of  quality  or  of  the  grain  from  which 
it  is  prepared,  malt  is  distinguished  into  varieties, 
depending  on  the  heat  of  tiie  kiln  employed  in 
drying.  ' Pale  malt'  is  dried  at  a  final  tempera- 
ture of  170°— 180*  P.  In  preparing  *  amber 
malt'  the  final  temperature  is  raised  to  200^ — 
220°  F.  Boasted,  patent,  or  black  malt  and  crystal- 
lised malt  are  prepared  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
of  roasting  coffee.  The  malt  is  placed  in  sheet-iron 
cylinders  over  a  strong  fire,  and  the  cylinders  made 
to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  about  20  revolutions  per 
minute  if  roasted  malt  is  required,  or  120  for 
crystallised  malt.  The  temperature  must  never 
exceed  420°  F.,  or  the  malt  will  be  completely 
carbonised. 

Qaol.  Good  malt  has  an  agreeable  smell  and 
sweet  characteristic  taste.  It  is  crisp  and  friable, 
and  a  grain  should  be  easily  broken  with  the 
thumb-nail.  When  broken  between  the  teeth  it 
should  not  exhibit  any  *  gteeliness,'  which  is  in- 
dicative of  incomplete  growtii.    The  husk  should 


be  thin  and  unshrivelled  in  appearance,  and  the 
acrospire  should  be  seen  extending  through  three 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  grain  beneath  the 
skin.  Admixture  of  unmalted  grain  mav  be  de- 
tected by  the  absence  of  the  acrospire  and  by  tha 
sinking  of  the  unmalted  grain  when  some  ox  the 
sample  is  thrown  into  water.  A  bushel  of  pale 
malt  will  weigh  from  89  to  44  lbs.  The  moisture 
in  a  sample  of  malt  may  be  determined  by  grind- 
ing  some  of  the  sample  in  a  cofEee-miU  and  weigh- 
ing out  quickly  5  grms.  This  is  then  dried  in 
an  air-bath  at  100°  C.  until  the  weight  xemaina 
constant,  which  will  usually  be  in  about  8  or  9 
hours.  The  amount  should  not  exceed  6% .  The 
'  extract  per  quarter'  and  the  total  soluble  matter 
may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Weigh 
out  10  g^rms.  of  the  g^und  malt  into  a  small 
beaker,  and  add  100  c.e.  of  cold  water.  Place 
the  beaker  and  its  contente  in  a  water-bath«  and 
heat  to  60°  C.  for  1^  hours.  Filter  off,  wash 
with  boiling  water,  and  make  the  filtrate  np  to 
1000  C.C. ;  weigh  very  carefully  two  glass  dishes, 
and  place  in  CMh  100  C.C.  of  the  wort.  Evaporate 
to  dryness  and  dry  to  a  constant  weight  in  an  air- 
bath  at  100°  C.  This  will  give  the  total  aolable 
matter  from  1  grm.  of  malt,  which  multiplied  by 
100  gives  the  percentage.  The  extract  per  quarter 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  this  percentage  by  the 
factor  1*26. 

Thus:  a  malt  having  70%  'of  soluble  sdUda 
will  give  an  extract  of  70  x  1*26  -  88*2  Iba. 
per  qr. 

Frep.  The  process  by  which  malt  is  prepared 
is  known  as  '  xnalting.'  It  was  formerly  believed 
and  stated  that  the  object  of  malting  was  to 
convert  the  starch  of  the  grain  into  sugar,  a 
statement  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  true 
object  of  TWf^lt'Tig  is  to  develop  the  active  albu- 
minous bodies,  known  as  '  diastase,'  by  means  of 
which,  in  the  mashing  process,  the  starch  is 
converted  into  dextrin  and  maltose.  Then  are 
four  successive  stages  in  the  process  of  malting : 
viz.  steeping,  couching,  fiooring,  and  kUn-diying. 

1.  Steeping,  In  this  part  of  the  process  the 
grain  is  allowed  to  absorb  sufficient  water  to 
soften  it  and  to  start  germination.  The  grain  is 
usually  allowed  to  remain  in  the  steep  from  40  to 
70  hours,  and  it  is  advisable  to  drain  off  the  water 
two  or  three  times  during  the  operation.  Hard 
water  should  be  used,  the  temperature  of  which 
should  be  from  60°— 66°  F.,  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  latter  favouring  the  formation  of  lactic 
add. 

2.  CtmeXing.  This  operation  oonriste  in  throw* 
ing  the  swollen  barley  from  the  steep  into  the 
couch  frame  to  a  depth  of  about  20  to  26  inches, 
where  heat  is  generated  and  germination  induced. 
It  was  here  that,  under  the  malt  tax,  the  Revenue 
guage  was  taken ;  but,  now  that  the  maltster  is 
free  in  this  respect,  it  is  sufildent  if  the  grain  be 
left  in  the  steeping  cistern  to  drain  for  20  to  80 
hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  barley  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  heat  of 
the  couch  should  not  exceed  66°  F.,  a  saf^  tem- 
perature being  from  58°— 60°  F.  As  soon  as  germi- 
nation has  fairly  oommenoed  and  the  rootlets 
appear,  the  couch  must  be  broken  down  and  the 
grain  spread  at  a  less  depth. 

8.  TlotMrinff,    This  consists  in  spreadiog  the 
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germinating  Uriey  on  the  floor  «t  different 
dep  tha,  tteoimiing  to  the  tune  of  the  year  and  the 
rsptdity  of  germmation.  The  gnun  most  be 
tamed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  at  each 
*'"T"'if'g'  spread  ont  more  and  more,  the rebj  ensnr- 
ing  nniformity  of  growth.  It  should,  after  about 
the  fifth  day,  be  sprinkled  with  water  at  in- 
tervals  as  required.  The  temperature  of  the 
house  shoold  not  exceed  60^  F.,  and  should  not 
vary.  Suioe  the  diastasic  power  of  a  malt  in- 
ovMes  with  the  amount  of  growth,  it  follows 
*M>if  raw  grain  is  to  be  used  in  brewing,  the 
>cxQ8pire  should  be  pushed  further  than  if  such 
is  not  the  case.  As  a  general  rule  the  aorospire 
■honld  extend  three  fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
grain.  In  £ng]and  the  grain  is  usually  on  the 
iloor  firom  8  to  12  or  18  days. 

4.  Kil»-dryiiiff»  The  withered  grain  is  next 
spread  on  the  floor  of  the  malt-kiln  at  a  depth 
Bot  exceeding  6  or  7  inches,  since  in  greater 
fcbickness  it  is  impossible  to  effsct  a  thorough 
drying,  for  the  moisture  escaping  ^m  the 
bottom  lajers  merely  saturates  the  upper  parts. 
The  m^ority  of  the  moisture  is  expellea  at  a  low 
temwauire,  which  is  then  gradually  increased  to 
12(r  F.,  the  malt  being  frequently  turned.  The 
final  temperature,  as  before  stated,  will  depend 
on  the  purpose  for  which  the  malt  is  required. 
The  kiln-dzying  requires  usually  from  3  to  4  days. 

Prodmet.  Qood  barley  yields  about  80%  by 
weight  and  110%  by  measure  of  dried  and  sifted 
malL  Of  the  loss  by  weight  10%  or  12%  must 
be  referred  to  water  existing  in  the  raw  gndn. 

Pr^limmavy  Proee^dimgt,  The  malt  is  chosen 
fooording  to  the  intended  character  of  the  brew- 
iBg->pale,  amber,  roasted,  or  any  mixture  of  these 
M  the  occasion  may  require.  It  is  crushed  before 
being  used  in  brewing,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
XDore  readily  acted  on  by  the  water.  It  should 
not  be  gionnd  too  fine,  otherwise  great  difllcnlty 
will  be  experienced  in  extracting  the  soluble 
mattflr  from  the  pasty  mixture  by  means  of  the 
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The  quantity  and  nature  of  the  hops  used  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of  beer  to  be 
lii^wed.  For  general  purposes  those  grown  in 
Kent  and  of  the  present  season  are  pref  eired.  For 
the  finer  sorts  of  ale.  East  Kent  hops,  Famhams, 
snd  the  Woreester  hops  grown  in  the  ralley  of 
tjie  Severn  are  commonly  used.  These  hops  are 
rich  both  in  essential  oil  and  tannin,  and  are  the 
Mt  highly  priied.  Sussex  hops  are  often  used, 
bot  have  an  inferior  colour  and  flarour.  With 
^vd  to  foreign  hops  Dr  Graham  says:  **  Among 
™nch  hops,  those  grown  in  Alsace  are,  perhaps, 
•ome  of  the  best.  The  Belgians  sre  much  inferior, 
specially  those  grown  near  Alost,  which  are  rather 
coane.  The  finest  hops  perhaps  in  the  world  are 
wose  grown  in  Bohemia.  ....  As  regards 
Bohemian  hops,  the  weQ-known  hops  gprown  near 
Spalt  stand  in  the  first  order  for  their  value  in 
cleansing  and  beer-keeping  qualities.  Next  to 
them  come  those  ffrown  near  Kinding,  Wolznach ; 
then  those  of  Weingarten,  Stirn,  and  Hersbmck. 
™  Wurtemberg  hops  are  rather  tine.  The 
Bsden-Baden  hope  rank  next  to  those  I  have 
mentioned.'* 

English  hops  are  packed  in  sacks  of  canvas 
conad  'pockety'  weighing  from  U  to  1|  owt. 


each.  Hope  twelve  months  old  are  known  as '  year- 
lings,' when  of  the  second  season's  growth,  *  old,' 
and  when  three  years  or  older, '  old  olds.'  The 
quantity  of  hops  employed  per  quarter  of  malt 
varies  from  about  2  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  The  following 
are  the  usual  proportions : 

Table  beer  .  .  .  About  2  lbs.  per  Iqr.  malt. 
Porter  and  stout  .      „       6  lbs.  „ 

Bitter  beer  .    .    .      „  101bs.tol41be.  „ 
EastlndUn pale  ale  1        ,g,,  ,. 

(export)    .    .    ,|  »»  121U.„201bs.  „ 

Pbocub  ov  Bxawive.  1,  MoMking,  The  ob- 
ject of  the  brewer  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  to 
convert  the  insoluble  starch  of  the  malted  grun 
into  soluble  saccharine  substances  which  shall  be 
capable,  subsequently,  of  being  converted,  under 
the  influence  of  the  yeast  organism,  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  obvious  that  he  de- 
sires this  conversion  to  be  complete,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  wishes  to  obtain  as  great  an  amount 
of  extract  ss  possible.  This  conversion  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  active  soluble  albuminoid  bodies 
(known  as  diastase)  which  it  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  malting  process  to  develope. 
Diastsse  acting  on  starch-paste  at  a  suitable 
temperature  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  maltose 
and  dextrin,  the  proportion  of  these  bodies  vary- 
ing with  the  temperature,  the  consistency  of  the 
mixture,  Ac.  The  dextrin,  however,  is  converted 
in  turn  into  maltosCt  so  that  af ter  a  sufliciently 
prolonged  action,  this  body  would  remain  the 
sole  product.  The  conversion  of  the  dextrin  into 
maltose  may  be  represented  thus : 

^M" jo^it  +  H«0  «"  CmHmOii 
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A  series  of  valuable  experiments  made  by  Dr 
Graham  show  that  the  ratio  of  the  maltose  to  the 
dextrin  produced  in  this  reaction  depends  prin- 
cipsUy  on  three  factors,  vis.  temperature,  time, 
and  quantity  of  water,     lliese  he    terms    the 
factors  of  hydration.    From  his  experiments  we 
learn  in  the  first  place  that  ih€  kigker  ike  tempera" 
ture  at  wkioh  the  maekmff  operatiam  <e  eondueted 
the  greater  is  the  ratio  of  dextrin  to  maltoee.    At 
the  same  time  the  amount  of  total  sugars  formed 
diminishes.      With  regard  to  the  influence  of 
time,  we  find  that  ae  the  dmratioH  of  the  mash  ie 
inereaeed,  the  raiio  ofmaUoee  to  dextrin  beoomee 
greater,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  small 
continuous  increase  in  the  amount  of  total  sugars 
formed.    The  proportion  of  water  to  malt  is  the 
third  of  these  hydration  fiMstors.    We  find  that 
ae  thie  proportion  beoomee  greater  the  ratio  of 
maUoee  to  dextrin  inoreaeee. 

The  growth  of  the  acrospire  and  the  final  heat 
on  the  kiln-floor  are  two  other  factors  affecting 
the  ratio  of  maltose  to  dextrin,  but  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. A  wort  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
dextrin  to  maltose  will  produce  a  beer  of  con- 
siderable pslate  fulness,  whilst  a  wort  in  which 
the  amounts  of  these  bodies  are  reversed  will  give 
rise  to  an  alcoholic  beverage  possessing  but  little 
body.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  final  character  of  a 
beer  can  be  governed  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
mash-tun,  the  immense  importance  of  these  re- 
sults will  be  apparent.  In  addition  to  effecting  the 
conversion  of  the  starch  into  maltose  and  dextrin, 
the  brewer  desires  to  extract  from  the  malt  sufll- 
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cient  albuminoiu  bodies  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  yeast  during  the  fermentation  pro- 
cess. Owing  to  the  changeable  nature  of  these 
bodies,  a  larger  quantity  than  will  suffice  for  this 
purpose  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

In  the  English  infusion  process  two  methods 
of  making  the  mixture  of  water  and  malt  may  be 
employed.     These  may  be  roughly  described  as — 

(1)  Running  the  grist  into  the  requisite  amount 
of  water. 

(2)  Running,  by  means  of  an  external  machine, 
the  mixture  of  grist  and  water  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature together  into  the  mash -tun. 

In  the  first  method  an  amount  of  water  corre- 
sponding to  about  2  barrels  per  quarter  of  malt, 
at  a  temperature  of  160° — 163°  F.,  is  first  run 
into  the  tun.  The  grist  is  then  allowed  to  fall 
from  a  hopper,  and  the  mashing  machinery  (rakes 
or  oars)  kept  in  motion  daring  the  time  of  fall- 
ing. 

In  the  second  method  external  mashing  machines, 
such  as  those  of  Steele  and  Maitland,  are  made 
use  of.  In  those  machines  an  intimate  admixture 
of  the  water  and  grist  is  made  before  they 
reach  the  tun.  The  temperature  of  the  mashing 
liquor  should  be  about  166°  F.,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  prevent  the  falling  mash 
rrom  blocking  up  the  false  bottom  should  be  first 
run  into  the  tun .  It  is  advisable  that  rakes  should 
be  fitted  to  the  mash-tun,  even  when  outside 
mashing  machines  are  used,  as  a  perfect  control 
over  the  mash  is  then  ensured.  Of  these  two 
methods  the  latter  is  by  far  the  best,  as  '  balling ' 
is  prevented  and  a  more  thorough  mixture  ob- 
tiuned.  The  first  method  is  not  so  good,  but 
should  it  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  a  tun 
fitted  with  outside  masher  and  rakes,  the  first 
method  must  be  adopted.  The  quantity  of 
water  employed  is  usually  from  li  to  2  barrels 
per  quarter  of  malt.  The  following  method  of 
mashing  gives  good  results : — The  requisite  quan- 
tity of  water  at  a  temperature  of  160°  F.  being 
in  the  mash-tun,  the  grist  is  run  in,  during  the 
whole  of  which  time  the  rakes  or  oars  are  kept  in 
motion ;  2  or  3  barrels  of  '  liquor,'  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  185°  F.,  mav  then  be  run  in  imder 
the  plates,  giving  an  initial  heat  of  about  161°  F. 
The  tun  is  then  covered  and  the  mash  allowed  to 
stand  for  1)  hours.  Remembering  the  influence 
of  the  duration  of  the  mash  on  the  maltose  and 
dextrin  ratio,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  time  of 
standing-on  the  goods  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  beer  to  be  brewed — ^whether  full-fiavoured 
or  alcoholic.  In  the  case  of  stout  the  time  may 
be  reduced  to  1^  hours,  and  for  an  alcoholic  beer 
it  may  be  as  much  as  2  hours.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time  '  tap  is  set '  and  the  wort  is  run  into 
the  copper.  The  tap-heat  will  be  about  148°  F. 
Another  mash  may  now  be  made  with  liquor  at  a 
temperature  of  about  170°  F.,  giving  a  tap-heat  of 
about  158°  F.  Instead  of  this  second  mash  the 
'  goods  *  may  be  simply  '  sparg^ '  with  wator  at 
a  temperature  of  170°  F.  A  solution  of  iodine 
is  a  useful  test  for  the  presence  of  starch  in 
a  wort,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
blue  colour  is  also  produced  by  finely  disintegrated 
cellulose,  and  consequently  that  the  last  runnings 
will  usually  give  a  slight  colour  with  tUs 
reagent.     The    wort  is  usually  run   from  the 


mash-tun  into  a  vessel  termed  an  '  nnderback  * 
from  which  it  is  pumped  into  the  copper,  but  it 
may  also  be  run  direct  into  the  copper  through  a 
small  vessel  known  as  a  'receiver.'  When 
sugar  is  used,  it  may  either  be  added  in  the  under- 
back  or  in  the  copper. 

2.  BoiUng,  The  wort,  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  copper,  is  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point  as  quickly  .as  possible,  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  acidity.  In  the  copper  there  is  a 
continuation  of  the  action  of  rendering  insoluble 
the  albuminoids,  which  was  commenced  on  the 
kiln.  Three  objects  mainly  are  effected  by  the 
boiling  of  the  wort.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  coagulation  of  some  of  the  albuminous 
matter,  due  partly  to  the  high  temperature  and 
partly  to  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  hope 
(insoluble  tennate  of  albumen  being  formed}. 
The  second  object  is  to  render  inactive  the 
diastese,  and  thus  to  prevent  further  conversion 
of  dextrine  into  maltose ;  and  the  third  object  is 
to  extract  from  the  hops  their  bitter  and  pre- 
servative principles.  As  soon  as  the  boiling  of 
the  wort  commences  the  hops  are  added,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued.  If  the  whole  of  the  wort 
is  to  be  boiled  at  once,  the  boiling  should  be 
continued  for  at  least  2  hours — if  in  two  coppers, 
then  the  first  should  be  boiled  \\  hours,  and  the 
second  2  hours.  A  somewhat  shorter  period  of 
boiling  is  necessary  for  running  ales  than  for 
store  ales,  which  have  to  be  kept  for  some  time. 
When  the  wort  is  boiled  in  two  lengths,  the  hops 
from  the  first  copper  may  be  added,  together  with 
some  fresh  hops,  to  the  wort  in  the  second  copper. 
The  average  loss  by  evaporation  in  the  process  of 
boiling  varies  from  one  sixth  to  one  seventh  of  the 
original  bulk  of  the  wort. 

8.  Cooling.  The  wort,  after  leaving  the  copper, 
is  run  into  a  vessel  known  as  a  '  hop-back,'  where 
it  is  filtered  through  a  perforated  plate,  and  is 
by  this  means  separated  from  the  hops.  It  b 
usual  when  the  wort  is  boiled  in  two  lengths  to 
return  these  hops  to  the  second  copper.  The 
wort  most  now  be  rapidly  cooled  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  60°  F.,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  yeast  is  to  be  added.  The  necessity  for  rapid 
cooling  will  be  apparent  if  it  be  remembco^ 
that  disease  organisms  (lactic,  butyric,  &c.)> 
which  are  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  % 
brewery,  and  which  must  consequently  fall  into 
the  cooling  wort,  are  most  active  at  temperatuies 
lying  between  70°  F.  and  90^  F.  The  wort  is 
pumped  from  the  hop-back  on  to  a  large,  square 
shallow  vessel  known  as  a  'cooler.'  Here  the 
wort  deposite  more  albuminous  matter  and  sedi- 
ment, partly  owing  to  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture and  partiv  to  oxidation.  After  stending  on 
the  cooler  for  about  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour  it 
is  run  over  a  refrigerator  into  the  fermenting  too. 
The  refrigerator  is  a  vessel  usually  oonstracted 
of  copper,  and  so  arranged  that  the  wort  poseos 
over  a  series  of  pipes  tmt>ngh  which  cold  water 
is  passing.  By  this  device  the  wort  can  be 
cooled  down  to  the  pitehing  temperature  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  seconds.  Since  the  complete 
cooling  of  the  wort  on  the  cooler  would  expose 
it  too  long  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  to  chance  of  contamination  by 
disease  ferments,  the  value  of  this  instnunflnt 
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will  be  obvious.  The  tempermiiire  to  whicb  the 
wort  is  cooled  will  depend  on  the  clasf  of  beer  to 
be  brewed,  the  time  of  the  year,  Ac,  A  tem- 
peratare  of  58°  F.  is  osnal  for  pale  ales  and  62°  F. 
for  stoat  and  porter.  60°  F.  may  be  taken  as  a 
safe  average  temperatnre.  In  the  Qerman  sys- 
tem the  wort  is  pitched  at  a  temperature  of  from 
39^— 42°F.  When  the  wort  is  cooled  down 
io  the  required  temperature  the  necessary  amount 
of  yeast  is  added  and  fermentation  started. 

4.  JTermeniaHon,  The  cooled  wort  is  next 
ran  into  the  fermenting  tons  and  the  yeast 
required  for  its  fermentation  added.  In  this, 
periiaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  brewing 
process^  the  maltose  formed  in  the  mash-ton  is 
conTerted  by  means  of  the  yeast-organism  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  amd  gas.  The  older  theorv 
of  fermentation  was  that  of  Liebig  and  his  school. 
He  held  that  nitrogenoos  matter  undergoing 
decomposition  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  by  contact 
action,  induces  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar 
molecules  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  theory 
hfts  now  oitirely  g^ven  way  to  the  physiolo- 
gical theory  of  Pasteur,  which  asserts  that  fer- 
mentation is  a  consequence  of  the  life  of  the 
yeast-cells,  and  is  not  due  to  decomposing  albu- 
minous matter.  Although  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  the  chief  products  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar,  they  are  not  the  only  ones.  Out  of 
100  parts  of  cane-sugar  95  parts  only  are  decom- 
posed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  4  parts 
dia^pear  and  form  succinic  acid  and  glycerin, 
and  1  part  is  added  to  the  newly  formed 
ferment. 

Yeast  (Saeeharon^cet  eerevUiat),  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  consists  of  small  round  or  oval 
cells,  having  an  average  diameter  of  ToVn  inch. 
The  ceUa  consist  of  a  cell-wall  of  cellidose,  con- 
taibing  a  colourless  nitrogenous  liquid  known 
ss  protoplasm.  If  a  cell  1^  carefully  examined, 
one  or  more  small  circular  spaces  will  be  noticed, 
— spaces  filled  with  a  liquid  of  less  density  than 
the  protoplasm.  These  are  known  as  '  vacuoles.' 
In  addition  to  these  vacuoles,  a  number  of  small 
dark  spots  ('granulations')  may  be  seen.  A 
good  sample  St  yeast  is  recognised  by  well- 
developed  cells,  having  well-marked  vacuoles  and 
few  or  no  granulations.  The  yeast-organism 
reproduces  by  a  process  known  as  '  budding.'  A 
slight  prominence  arises  from  the  surface  of  the 
ceU,  which  enlarges,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the 
bond  of  union  becomes  smaller  in  diameter. 
When  it  has  attained  the  site  of  the  parent  cell, 
it  separates  from  xi,  and  in  its  turn  produces 
others  in  the  same  manner.  The  yeast-organism 
is  moat  active  at  temperatures  ranging  between 
75°  and  90^  F.,  but  these  temperatures  should 
not  be  reached  in  practice,  since  they  are  also 
the  temperature  at  which  bacteria  thrive  best, 
snd  a  lower  temperature,  whilst  allowing  the 
yeast-organism  to  perform  its  functions,  consi- 
derably discourages  the  growth  of  disease  fer- 
ments. The  amount  of  yeast  to  be  used  depends 
upon  its  activity,  the  gravity  of  the  wort,  and 
the  time  of  the  vear,  but  varies  from  about  |  lb. 
to  3  Iba.  of  fairly  solid  yeast  per  barrel.  It  is 
usual  to  mix  the  yeast  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  wort  at  a  temperature  of  about  8Cr  F.  before 
adding  it  to  the  remainder  of  the  wort  in  the 


fermenting  vessel.  The  commencement  of  the 
fermentation  is  indicated  by  a  line  of  small 
bubbles  forming  round  the  sides  of  the  tun, 
and  in  a  short  time  extending  over  the  whole 
surface. 

The  yeast  which  now  rises  carries  with  it 
suspended  matter  derived  from  the  hops,  &c.,  and 
this  is  usually  removed  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  subsequent  yeast  *  crop.'  The 
head  of  yeast  increases  and  exhibits  a  rocky 
appearance,  whilst  the  temperature  gradually  rises. 
At  the  end  of  about  86  or  48  hours  the  rocky 
head  breaks  down  and  assumes  a  yeasty  appear- 
ance, the  colour  becomes  yellowish  brown,  and 
large  bubbles  of  gas  continually  form.  The 
wort  will  now  have  been  reduced  bv  about  one 
half  or  one  third  of  its  original  gravity,  and  the 
temperature  will  have  risen  to  alx>ut  66°  F.  The 
tun  is  now  skimmed  every  5  or  6  hours,  a  slight 
layer  of  yeast  always  being  allowed  to  remain  to 
prevent  access  of  air  to  the  wort.  The  object  of 
the  skimming  is  not  only  to  check  the  violence 
of  the  fermentation,  but  also  to  prevent  the 
yeasty  head  from  sinking,  and  so  communicating 
a  disagreeable  bitter  flavour  to  the  beer  ('  yeast 
bite ').  Throughout  the  process  the  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  72^  F.,  any  ten- 
dency to  rise  above  this  being  checked  by  the 
judicious  use  of  the  attemperator  or  skimming. 
English  beers  are  usually  attenuated  to  about 
one  fourth  or  one  sixth  of  the  original  gravity, 
the  fermentation  process  lasting  about  6  days. 
A  decrease  of  4*8  degrees  of  gravitv  in  this  procees 
corresponds  to  the  formation  of  about  1%  proof 
spirit  (containing  49*24%  absolute  alcohol  by 
weight).  When  the  attenuation  of  the  wort  has 
stopped  it  is  run  into  a  settling-back,  where  it 
remains  for  about  12  hours,  being  then  racked 
off  into  casks,  the  yeasty  deposit  remaining 
behind.  Instead  of  the  above  system  of 
skimming,  the  wort,  at  about  half  its  original 
gpravity,  may  be  run  into  smaller  vessels  (cleansing 
rounds,  casks,  dbc),  and  the  yeast  formed  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  fermentation  allowed 
to  work  out  at  the  top  of  the  round  or  the  bung- 
hole  of  the  cask.  In  Burton,  vessels  known  as 
'unions'  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  The 
'  unions '  are  casks  capable  of  containing  2  or  8 
barrels  of  liquid,  suspended  on  their  axes  and 
united  together.  The  yeast  formed  is  driven  out 
through  a  long  bent  pipe  termed  a  '  swan-neck ' 
into  the  yeast  trough.  It  may  be  regarded,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  lower  the  temperature,  the  more 
regular  and  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation, the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
beer  and  the  less  the  liabilitv  to  change  by  age. 

6.  Storing,  In  brewing  beer  intended  for  ex- 
port or  storing  the  brewer  should  leave  less  un- 
f  ermented  matter  iif  his  beer  than  in  other  cases. 
A  larger  ratio  of  dextrin  to  maltose  in  the  wort 
should  be  secured  by  shortening  somewhat  the 
period  of  standing-on  the  goods. 

6.  Fining,  This  process,  which  is  carried  out 
in  the  delivery  cask,  consists  in  artificially  clari- 
fying the  beer  by  means  of  a  solution  of  isinglass. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fining  action 
never  takes  place  whilst  fermentation  is  proceed- 
ing, and  the  beer  must  be  in  a  quiescent  condition, 
linings  were  formerly  made  by  dissolving  isin- 
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glass  in  sour  beer,  but  the  use  of  finings  so  pre- 
pared amounts  to  an  inoculation  of  the  healthy 
beer  with  disease-ferments  of  all  descriptions,  and 
is  now  rarely  met  with. 

A  better  method  consists  in  dissolving  the 
isinglass  in  sulphurous  acid — about  li  galls,  of 
sulpliurous  acid  to  10  lbs.  of  finings.  The  mixture 
should  be  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three  days,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred  each  day.  Frequent 
additions  of  water,  together  with  sufficient  sul- 
phurous acid  to  communicate  a  decided  smell  to 
the  mixture,  should  be  made  and  the  stirring  con- 
tinued. At  the  end  of  about  three  weeks  the 
mixture  will  have  the  consistency  of  a  syrup. 
The  finings  should  be  strained  and  brushed 
through  a  fine  hair-sieve  and  diluted  to  about 
three  barrels.  Of  this  solutioo  about  li  pints  per 
barrel  of  beer  will  be  required.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  the  finings  the  beer  is  well  shaken  and  left 
lying  for  the  segment  to  settle. 

Oen,  Commttntary,  The  preceding  is  a  concise 
account  of  all  the  essential  operations  of  the 
system  of  brewing  at  present  practised  in  this 
country.  On  the  large  scale,  extensive  and  costly 
apparatus  and  machinery  are  employed  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  small  scale,  such  modifications 
of  the  processes  herein  detailed  are  adopted  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  brewer  may  require.  The 
principles  underlying  the  brewing  process  are, 
however,  essentially  the  same  under  all  the  con- 
ditions here  referred  to.  In  Scotland  the  mash- 
ing temperature  is  higher  than  in  England.  In 
the  old  Scotch  system  of  fermentation  the  wort 
was  pitched  with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast  at  as 
low  a  temperature  as  66°  F.,  the  process  lasting 
longer,  and  the  yeast  being  stimulated  by  frequent 
'rousings.'  In  the  modem  system  the  process 
lasts  for  about  6  or  7  days.  The  slow  and  regular 
fermentation  at  low  temperatures,  followed  in  the 
old  system,  has  very  much  to  recommend  it,  the 
length  of  time  required  constituting  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. In  Germany  two  systems  chiefly  are 
in  use,  viz.  the  Lautermaisch  (thin  mash)  and  the 
Dickmaisch  (tliiok  mash). 

In  the  Lautermaisch  process  the  grist  is  first 
thrown  into  the  tun.  Water  at  a  temperature  of 
176"  F.  \A  then  run  under  the  plates,  and  after 
standing  for  some  time  the  rakes  are  set  in 
motion  and  mashing  continued  for  another  half- 
hour,  after  which  tap  is  set  and  the  wort  run  into 
the  copper.  So  soon  as  the  wort  commences  to 
run  oft  bright  it  is  turned  into  the  under-back. 
The  thick  wort  in  the  copper  is  then  boiled  for 
76  minutes,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
mash-tun,  part  of  it  being  admitted  below  the 
plates  and  part  of  it  being  run  on  the  top  of  the 
goods.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  whilst 
the  bright  wort  in  the  underback  is  pumped  into 
the  copper  and  boiled.  In  the  Dickmaisch  process 
the  ground  malt  is  mixed  in  the  mash  tun  with 
cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about  1^ 
hours.  Sufficient  hot  water  is  then  run  into  the 
mash  to  raise  the  temperature  to  100**  F.  One 
fourth  of  the  mash  is  now  pumped  into  the 
copper  and  boiled,  after  which  it  is  returned  to 
the  tun,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  entire 
mash  to  about  122°  F.  The  second  Dickmaish 
is  then  transferred  to  the  copper  and  boiled  for 
about  one  hoar,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  run 


into  the  tun,  raising  the  temperature  to  140^  F. 
The  mash  is  now  allowed  to  stand  for  i  hour,  after 
which  tap  is  set  and  the  Lautermaisch  run  into 
the  copper  and  boiled  for  i  hour,  being  then 
returned  to  the  tun,  the  temperature  bnng  again 
raised  to  about  167°  F.  The  mash  is  now  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  \\  hours,  after  which  tap  is  set. 
The  yeast  employed  in  the  fermentation-prooeM 
is  bottom  yeast.  The  wort  is  pitched  at  a  tem- 
perature of  Arom  89° — 42°  F.  The  process  lasts 
about  12  or  16  days,  the  temperature  never 
being  allowed  to  rise  above  44°  F.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  the  wort  wiU  have  attenuated  to  one 
half  its  original  gravity,  and  is  then  racked  off 
into  casks,  which  are  placed  in  cellars  and  amr- 
rounded  with  ice.  Here  the  secondary  fermenta- 
tion goes  on  slowly  during  some  months.  The 
amount  of  hops  used  by  the  German  brewer  is 
much  less  than  is  used  in  England.  For  running 
ales  about  4  lbs.  per  qr.  of  malt  is  the  quantity* 
and  in  a  highly-hopped  Bavarian  beer  there 
would  not  be  more  than  7  lbs.  Speaking  of  the 
use  of  hops,  Dr  Graham  says:  *'Hops  contain 
narcotic  substances;  indeed  formerly,  and  now 
sometimes,  hops  were  used  in  place  of  opium  to 
produce  sleep,  and  not  only  do  we  use  far  too 
much  in  our  ales,  but  we  also  gather  our  hops  too 
late.  In  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  the  hops  are 
gathered  before  the  strobiles  open  and  before  the 
seed  forms,  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  avoid  too 
much  of  the  narcotic  substances,  which  increase 
with  the  formation  and  ripening  of  the  seed." 

The  sugar  materials  used  in  brewing  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads : 

1.  Glucose  (Dextrose). 

2.  Invert  sugar. 
8.  Cane-sugar. 

The  sugar  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution  is 
usually  added  in  the  copper,  but  sometimes  in  the 
hop-back.  Of  these  two  methods  the  former  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  as  not  only  is  a  more 
thorough  admixture  obtained,  but  the  continued 
boiling  in  the  copper  lessens  the  danger  to  be 
feared  from  nitrogenous  matter  and  other  im- 
purities in  the  sugar.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  cane-sugar  is  not  directly  fermentable;  but 
is  converted,  by  means  of  a  soluble  albuminons 
substance  contained  in  yeasty  into  invert  sugar. 
The  use  of  cane-sugar  in  quantity  tends  to 
weaken  the  yeast,  and  should  always  he  inverted 
(t.  e.  converted  into  invert  sugar  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acid)  prior  to  use.  This  operation  of  in- 
version should  not  be  undertaken  without  advice 
from  some  competent  authority,  and  it  is  better 
to  purchase  the  ready-prepared  article.  Whether 
glucose  or  invert  sugar  should  be  used  will  depend 
on  the  class  of  beer  to  be  brewed.  Dextrose  is 
only  half  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  whilst  Isevulose 
has  the  same  sweetening  power.  When  invert 
sugar  (a  mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  dextrose 
and  liBvulose)  is  used  in  brewing,  the  dextrose 
undergoes  fennentation  first,  so  that  the  sugar 
remaining  in  the  beer  after  fermentation  will 
consbt  principally  of  Issvulose,  and  the  beer  will 
consequently  exhibit  sweetness.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dry  alcoholic  beer  is  required,  glncose 
should  be  used  in  its  pntparation.  Another  sub- 
stitute for  malt  which  has  of  late  yean  attracted 
considerable  attention  is  raw  grain.    Halt  eon- 
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tuns  mndi  mane  dUwtaM  than  if  necetmy  for 
the  saccbarification  of  the  starch  coDtained  in  it, 
snd  oonaeqnently,  if  an  admixture  of  malted  and 
munalted  (raw)  grun  be  made,  the  whole  of  the 
starch  win  be  conrerted  into  maltoee  and  dextrin. 
The  saccbarificataon  may  be  carried  ont  either  in 
a  separate  Teesel  or  in  the  mash-ton  itself.  Ac- 
eordxDg*  to  one  method  the  raw  grain  is  mixed 
with  about  10%  of  the  weight  of  malt  and  2 
barrels  per  quarter  of  water  at  a  temperatore  of 
140^— lecr  F.,  and  the  temperataie  is  gradually 
raised  to  the  boiling-point  and  kept  there  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  burst  the  starch-granules, 
and  so  facilitate  the  action  of  the  diastase.  The 
mixture  is  then  cooled  down  to  about  156^  F. 
and  the  remaining  malt  added,  a  thorough  mix- 
ture being  made  by  means  of  the  rakes.  Thii 
wiU  giye  an  initial  heat  of  about  148°  F.  This 
use  of  raw  grain  tends  to  increase  the  dextrin 
ratio  in  the  wort;  lo  that  to  produce  an  alcoholic 
beer  a  Iowct  mashiug  heat  and  longer  time  of 
standing-on  must  be  rewnrted  to.  Since  raw 
grain  contains  more  starch  than  malt,  there  will 
always  be  a  higher  extract  than  when  malt  alone 
is  used. 

Mr  T.  W.  Loribond  gives  the  following  numben, 
showing  the  relative  costs  of  1  lb.  of  extract 
from  Tarions  materials : 

Otf a  Mails.   Rice.  Birley.     Baee.      Malt. 

Pence  per  lb.  3*8  .  2*9  .  8*0  .  8*6  .    4'6    .  6*0 
One  quarter  of  malt  yields  from  86  to  89  lbs. 

per  barrel  soluble  extract,  the  standard  yield  of 

the  excise  being  4  barrels  at  1067**  gnvity  or  1 

barrel  of  82-06  lbs. 
The  following  rules  for  converting  'lbs.  per 

barrel '  into  degrees  of  sp.  gr.  and  vice  vertd  will 

be  of  use: 

1.  To  convert  degrees  of  sp.  gr.  into  '  lbs.  per 
barrel:' 

Subtract  1000  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  0-86. 
BrampU.    Convert  1126*'  sp.  gr.  into  '  lbs.  per 
banrel:' 

1126-1000-126  X  -86-46  lbs.  per  barrel. 

2.  To  convert '  lbs.  per  barrel '  into  degrees  of 
Bp.gr.: 

Divide  by  0*86  and  add  1000  to  the  result. 
Srtfmple,    Convert  12-6  '  lbs.  per  barrel '  into 
degrees  of  sp.  gr. : 

12-6-r'86-86-f  1000-1086^ 
Bng&h  proof  spirit  has,  at  e(f  F.,  a  sp.  gr.  of 
-91964.  It  contains  by  volume  67*06%  abeolnte 
t^hol  and  49-24%  by  weight.  The  approxi- 
mate percentage  of  cane-sugar  in  a  sample,  to- 
gether with  its  extract,  may  be  found  by  talcing 
the  sp.  gr.  of  a  10%  eolation  and  then  making 
me  of  the  following  factors ; 

Subtaract  1000  from  the  sp.  gr.  of  a  10%  solu- 
tion, and  divide  the  remainder  by  0*386. 
JBxampU.     Sp.  gr.  of  a  10%  aolution  - 1087*9^ 

1037-9-1000-87-9-r '886-98*18%  cane. 
To  obtain  the  extract,  multiply  the  percentage 
of  cane  by  0-864. 
Example.     98*18  x  -864-84*82  lbs.  extract 
The  percentage  of  cane  x  0*98  gives  the  extract 
that  a  eample  of  cane-sugar  would  give  after 
baring  been  converted  into  invert  sugar. 
XxportoHom  qf  Betr.    When  beer  is  exported 


from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  either  as 
merchandise  or  ships'  stores,  the  brewer  or  ex- 
porter of  inch  beer  is  allowed  a  certain '  draw- 
back '  of  duty.  This  drawback  is  at  the  rate  of 
6#.  8cr.  for  every  86  galli.  at  1057^  and  so  in 
proportion  on  the  quantity,  as  the  original  grarity 
may  be  higher  or  lower. 

Brewing  UieueiU.  The  great  necessity  for 
perfect  cleanliness  in  all  tuns,  casks,  and  other 
utensils  used  in  the  brewing  process,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon.  A  thorou^'h  scrubbing 
with  boiBng  water  and  steaming  will  usually  be 
sufficient,  but  in  some  cases  treatment  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  bisulphite  of  lime  may  be  necessary. 
It  is  adrisable,  after  washing  out  fermenting  tuns 
and  vats  as  usual,  to  mop  them  over  internally 
with  bisulphite  of  lime  prerious  to  using  them. 
This  will  prevent  the  growth  of  disease-organisms 
aud  keep  the  vessels  sweet. 

BUCKS.  Brick -making  scarcely  comes  within 
the  prorince  of  this  work.  In  connection  with 
hygiene,  however,  we  may  call  the  reader's  atten* 
tion  to  the  superior  advantages  of  both  hollow  and 
waterproof  Inicks :  the  first,  for  ventilation  and 
lightness ;  the  last,  for  preserving  the  dryness  and 
integrity  of  our  homes  under  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  climate,  season,  and  weather,  either  on  damp 
soils  or  dry  ones.  Workman's  'Patent  Water- 
proof Bricks '  received  a  strong  commendatory 
notice  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  '  Great  In- 
ternational Exhibition '  of  1851. 

The  quality  of  brick  used  for  building  purposes 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  which 
affects  the  householder  perhaps  more  than  he  is 
aware  of.  As  with  other  articles,  good  bricks  are 
not  cheap ;  and  the  modem  builder  is  but  too 
often  guided  entirely  by  the  question  of  profit  in 
the  choice  of  material,  and  especially  bricks  and 
mortar,  the  cheapest  quality  and  the  smallest 
quantity  which  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
tne  Looil  Board  being  used.  Even  the  best  bricks 
are  porous  and  absorbent,  and  an  average  brick 
will  hold  16  OS.  of  water,  inferior  oualities  much 
more.  An  excellent  test  of  a  brick  is  to  bake  it 
until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  t.  e,  until  all  the 
water  has  been  driven  out*)  then  immerse  it  in 
water  for  some  time,  wipe  the  outside  dry  with  a 
cloth,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in  weight  repre- 
sents the  water  taken  up,  and  the  less  the  quan- 
tity the  better  the  brick.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  walls  of  a  house  are  set  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  that  they  are  built  of  materials  capable  of 
absorbing  water  to  this  extent,  and  further,  that 
capillary  attraction  will  assist  in,  as  it  were, 
pumping  the  water  out  of  the  soil,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  it  is  of  importance  to  use  material 
which  possesses  as  small  a  water-holding  capacity 
as  possible.  This  is  further  to  be  prevented  by 
the  insertion,  at  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
of  a  proper  ditmp  course,  t.  e.  one  or  two  layers  of 
brick  set  in  cement  and  covered  with  slates  set  in 
tar,  thus  fixing  the  limit  to  which  the  water 
sucked  up  from  the  soil  shall  rise,  and  saving  the 
householder  the  intolerable  annoyance  nnd  un- 
healrhiness  of  damp  walls.  The  side  of  a  house 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  rain,  if 
faced  with  inferior  and  very  porous  brick,  will 
hold  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  the  greater 
part  of  which  would  be  turned    off    by  good 
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material.  Qood  bricks,  and  above  all  good  mortar 
well  pointed,  are,  therefore,  of  very  great  im« 
portance  in  securing  a  healthy  honse.  Some  other 
and  little  known  properties  of  brick  will  be  men- 
tioned under  Vbhtilatiok. 

BRTTJJATffTIirE.  Frep.  1.  Castor  oil,  1  part ; 
eau  de  Cologne,  4  parts.    Mix. 

2.  Honey,  1  oz.;  glycerine,  i  oz,;  eau  de 
Cologne,  i  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine,  2  oz.    Mix. 

8.  Qlvcerine,  1  part ;  castor  oil,  8  parts ;  ab- 
solute aloohol,  60  parts.    Perfume  to  taste. 

4.  It  is  customary  in  the  West  End  of  London  to 
keep  a  separable  and  a  non-separable  preparation ; 
the  latter  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  absolute 
alcohol  in  an  equiU  quantity  of  castor  oil  and  per- 
ftimiuff ;  the  perfume  generally  consists  of  helio- 
trope ^r  any  other  spirituous  perfume),  8  dr.,  and 
almond  oil  to  2  oz.  The  following  make  a  good 
separable  brilliantine : 

01.  jonquilL      ....        5v. 
01.  jasmin.        ....        5v. 

01.  amygd Sij. 

S.V.R.  ad         .        .        .        .        5iv. 

BBIKE  (for  Meat).  Prep.  1.  A  nearly  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt,  1  lb.  i  and  saltpetre,  2 
oz. ;  in  soft  water. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  sugar  or  treacle,  i  lb. 
Bay-salt  is  recommended  when  the  meat  is  to  be 
kept  for  a  very  long  period.  Meat  preserved  in 
brine  that  has  been  used  for  curing  several  times 
is  said  to  become  poisonous.    See  Pioeling,  &c. 

Brine,  Bed  Cabbage.  Bed  cabbage  leaves 
steeped  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt. 
Used  as  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalies. 

Brine,  Vi'olet.  From  the  petals  of  the  blue 
violet,  as  the  last.    Used  as  a  test  for  acids. 

BBINJAL,  or  AUBEBGIBE  {Solannm  melon- 
gena,  Linn.).  A  plant  largely  cultivated  in  hot 
countries.  The  fruits,  which  are  more  or  less  egg- 
shaped,  vary  considerably  in  size  and  colour,  being 
either  white,  yellow,  violet,  purple,  or  nearly  black. 
Tbey  are  very  highly  esteemed  in  France,  and  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  markets  in  this  country. 

BBIOGHE  PASTE  (bre-osh').  In  cookery,  a  spe- 
cies of  paste,  or  crust,  prepared  of  eggs  and  flour, 
fermented  with  yeast,  to  which  a  little  salt,  a  large 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  about  half  as  much  butter  as 
the  weight  of  the  flour  used,  are  afterwards  added, 
and  well  worked  in.  Used  as  an  addition  to  soup, 
and  as  a  casing  for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs,  &c. 


BBISKiraSS.  The  natural  brisknew  and 
sparkling  of  fermented  liquors  depends  on  the 
gradual  evolution  of  carbonic  add  gas  within  the 
body  of  the  fluid,  by  the  process  of  fermentation. 
See  Malt  Liquobb,  Pobteb,  Wnnia,  Ac. 

BBISTLES  (bris'lz).  The  stiff  hair  of  swine, 
&c.  They  are  commonly  stiffened  by  immersion 
for  a  short  time  in  alum- water,  and  are  dyed  hy 
steeping  them  for  a  short  time  in  any  of  the  <x>m- 
mon  dyes  used  for  cotton  or  wool. 

BBITAE'inA  METAL.  An  alloy  of  tin  and 
antimony,  frequently  containing  in  addition 
small  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  and 
sometimes  bismuth;  ashberrv,  minofor,  and 
English  metals  are  varieties  of  it.  It  is  prepared 
by  flrst  melting  the  copper  by  itself,  and  then 
adding  to  it  a  portion  of  the  tin  and  all  the  anti- 
mony ;  the  last  quantity  of  the  tin  is  Anally  added, 
and  the  alloy  is  stirred  for  some  time  to  make  it 
homogeneous.  Britannia  metal  may  be  brought 
into  any  desired  shape  by  pressing  or  rolling,  but 
as  it  is  somewhat  brittle,  it  is  preferred  to  make 
many  articles  by  direct  casting,  for  which  pur- 
pose brass  moulds  are  the  best  to  use.  In  either 
case  the  metal  has  an  unsightly  grey-white 
appearance,  and  has  to  be  brightened  by  poBsh- 
ing,  or  coated  with  silver  by  means  of  electricity. 
Britannia  metal  has  a  silvery  colour  with  a  blui& 
tinge,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  which  it  retains  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  hard,  but  in  strength 
only  slightly  surpasses  tin.  Good  metal  showa  a 
fine-grained,  jagged  fracture ;  if  the  fracture  be 
quite  coarse  and  strongly  crystalline  the  alloy 
contains  too  much  antimony,  and  is  too  brittle  to 
be  worked  to  advantage.  Britannia  metal  is 
always  brittle,  but  especially  so  when  it  contains 
iron  or  zinc;  these  metals  must  therefore  he 
absent  if  the  alloy  is  to  be  rolled  or  stamped. 
Copper  makes  the  alloy  more  ductile,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  fusible,  and  lead  makes  it  more 
fusible  and  causes  it  to  fill  out  the  moulds  better, 
but  both  of  these  metals  injure  the  colour.  Per- 
haps the  best  composition  is  tin,  90  parts,  and 
antimony,  10  parts.  For  most  purposes  where  a 
special  degree  of  hardness  is  not  required  this 
alloy  is  the  most  suitable,  it  being  readily  fusible, 
and  filling  out  the  moulds  well.  For  articles 
subjected  to  constant  wear,  a  harder  alloy  is  re- 
quired. The  composition  of  some  varieties  of 
Britannia  metal  is  given  below : 

Bianiith. 
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BBirmnA  SILTIB.  a  yxu/ty  of  tihrer- 
plated  Britaimift  meUl,  once  lold  at  Vienna,  and 
ptobaUy  daewhere,  in  the  form  of  cape,  ipoone, 
forkf,  candletfcickB,  Ac.,  with  the  miil^ing 
amnaaee  that  it  was  a  perfect  enhetitute  for 
lilTer.  One  firm  even  told  cope  of  tinned 
BeHemer  eteel-plate  as  goaranteed  Britannia 
bItct. 

BBinSH  0inL    Dectbui  (which  «m). 

BBOCOOU.  [Eng.,  L.,  Oer.]  %».  Bbo- 
oou,  Fr.;  Bboooolo,  It.  A  well-known  inb- 
▼ariefcj  of  canliflower.  The  qnalitiee,  and  the 
mode  of  dreeeing  brooooti,  are  nmilar  to  those  of 
cabbages,  noticed  dsewhere.  See  Yboitablis 
(Culinary),  Ac 

BBUJUUi  JUIU8  (in  Horses).  The  wound 
■hodd  first  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  then  sewn 
up  and  fomented  with  tepid  water.  Afterwards 
eoU-water  dressings  containing  a  little  carbolic 
tdd  may  be  applied.  Perfect  rest  is  essential, 
and,  where  necessary,  splints  and  slings  must  be 
bad  recourse  to.  After  the  wound  has  thoroughly 
healed  blisters  are  recommended  for  restoring  the 
hair. 

BBOHV  WIHB  (in  Horses^.  The  common 
name  for  asthma  defined  by  Williams  as  *'  a  non- 
inflammatory disease,  characterised  by  difflcult 
and  peculiar  breathing ;  the  inspiratory  movement 
is  performed  with  ease,  the  expiratory  br  two 
apparent  efforts.  The  difllculty  in  breathing  is 
constant,  but  is  liable  to  remissions  and  severe 
eiaoerbations.  A  peculiar  cough,  called  'the 
braken-winded  cough,'  is  a  constant  symptom; 
indigestion  and  flatulenGe  aggravate  the  dyspnoea." 

The  precise  cause  of  '  broken  wind '  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  dispute  among  veterinary  sur- 
geotts.  The  disease  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
asthma,  accompanied  frequently  by  emphysema 
of  the  lung,  and  probably  due  to  irregular  action 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  competent  authorities,  brought 
sbont  by  improper  feeding  and  overloading  of 
the  animal's  stomach,  the  use  of  too  much  dry 
food,  "  bad,  musty,  or  coarse  hay,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  woody  fibre  from  being  allowed 
to  become  too  ripe  before  being  out,  and  to  a 
toperabundance  of  hay  of  any  kind,  with  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  com  "  (  Williama), 

Treatm.  Great  attention  to  diet.  Care 
•hoald  be  taken  that  the  food  is  of  the  best 
quality  and  given  in  moderate  Quantity.  Occa- 
sional purgatives  are  useful,  and  the  bowels  should 
always  be  kept  in  good  order. 

The  following  quotation  from  Prof.  Williams' 
book  may  prove  of  service  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  horses:— "'Horse- coupers'  resort  to 
varioQs  methods  for  relieving  the  breathing  of 
broken-winded  horses.  These  persons  know  well 
enough  that  the  animal  breathes  moderately  well 
when  the  stomach  is  empty;  they  therefore  take 
good  care  to  keep  it  short  both  of  food  and  water, 
sod  gire  it  a  sharp  trot  to  unload  the  bowels. 
Shot,  laVd,  gunpowder,  opium,  and  other  remedies 
are  then  poured  down  its  unoflTending  throat,  and 
most  of  these  remedies  seem  to  exercise  a  sedative 
or  itilling  effect,  and  the  unwary  purchaser  only 
knows  too  late  how  cleverly  he  has  been  '  sold.' " 

BEO'MA.  Frep.  1.  Pure  cocoa,  1  lb. ;  sugar 
tod  ngo-meal,  of  each,  4  ox.;    mix.     British 


anowrooi  (t. «.  carefUly  prepared  potato-starch) 
is  often  substituted  for  the  sago. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  fine  wheat-flour  in 
lieu  of  sago-meal.  Made  into  a  beverage  in  a 
similar  way  to  cocoa. 

BXOMAL.  C,HBr,0->CBr,CHO.  Prep.  By 
passing  bromine  vapour  into  alcohol,  distilling 
the  product,  and  adding  water  to  the  fraction 
which  comes  over  between  166^  and  18(f  C. 
ms^  and  866''  F.) ;  bromal  hydrate  is  thus 
formed  and  is  re-erystallised  from  water,  and  the 
bromal  obtained  from  it  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid. — Frop,  It  is  an  oily  Hquid,  with  a  pungent 
smell  and  sharp  burning  taste,  and  boiling  at 
174*'  C.  (846°  F.);  sp.  gr.  834;  like  chloral  it 
forms  a  solid  hydrate  with  water.  Its  powerful 
irritant  properties  prevent  its  ose  as  an  anasthetic. 

BBOmDI.  Syn.  BaoviDirif,  L.;  Bboxtkb, 
Fr. ;  Bsoiai),  Oer.  A  salt  of  hvdrobromic  acid.~ 
Prop.  The  bromides  are  mostly  white,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  heavy  metals,  they 
are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  which  forms  a  chloride  and  sets  free 
the  bromine;  the  bromine  is  also  liberated  by 
oxidising  agents. 

TetU  for.  Solutions  of  bromides  give  with 
silver  nitrate  a  yellowish-white  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolving,  though 
somewhat  slowly,  in  strong  ammonia;  with  mer- 
cnrous  nitrate  Uiey  g^ve  a  yellowish  white  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  shaken 
up  with  a  little  chlorine  water  bromine  is  libe- 
rated, and  colours  the  solution  yellow ;  if  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide  be  now 
added,  and  the  whole  again  shaken  up,  the  bro- 
mine will  dissolve  in  the  chloroform,  Ac.,  forming 
a  yellowish-brown  solution  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  ether  may  also  be  used,  in 
which  case  the  brown  solution  obtained  floats  on 
the  rest  of  the  liquid.  These  solutions  may  be 
decolorised  by  agitation  with  a  large  eicess  of 
chlorine  water.  (For  individual  bromides,  see 
their  respective  bases.) 

BBOMIDIA  An  American  nostrum  said  to 
contain  16  gr.  potassium  bromide,  16  gr.  chloral 
hydrate,  with  \  gr.  each  of  extects  of  Indian 
hemp  and  henbane  in  each  fl.  dr. 

BBOMIHl.  Br.  Atomic  weight -80.  8y%. 
Bbomvm,  L.  ;  BBOm,  Fr. ;  Bbok,  Ger.  A  non- 
metallic  element  belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
fluorine,  chlorine,  and  iodine,  all  of  which  it 
strongly  reeeihbles  in  its  chemical  properties. 

8auree».  It  never  occurs  free,  but  always  in 
combination;  as  hromidei  of  sodium,  potassium, 
magnesium,  and  calcium  it  is  found  in  sea-water, 
in  the  ashes  of  many  seaweeds,  in  the  water  of 
mineral  springs  in  Germanv  and  America,  and  in 
the  residual  liquor  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of 
potassium  chloride  and  sulphate  at  Stassf tlrth  in 
Germany. 

Prep,  1.  (Used  on  the  small  scale.)  The 
mother-liquor  containing  the  bromides  is  evapo- 
rated down,  when  the  less  soluble  salts,  chiefly 
chlorides  and  sulphates,  separate  out.  Chlorine 
gas  is  now  passed  into  the  residual  mother-liquor 
(which  in  the  case  of  sea -water  is  called  hittem), 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of  chlorine. 
The  chlorine  displaces  the  bromine  from  the 
bromides,  forming  chlorides,  and  by  shaking  up 
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the  Bolntioii  with  ether  or  chloroform  the  liberated 
bromine  is  obtained  in  eolation  in  either  of  these. 
This  solution  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
liqnid^  and  caustic  potash  is  added;  the  brown 
colour  rapidly  disappears,  bromide  and  bromate 
of  potassium  being  formed.  The  liquid  is  now. 
evaporated  to  drive  off  the  ether  or  chloroform, 
and  the  concentrated  solution  is  heated  with 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tubu- 
lated retort,  when  the  bromine  distils  over,  and  is 
collected  in  a  cooled  receiver.  If  iodine  is  present 
it  must  be  g^t  rid  of  by  precipitating  it  as  cuprous 
iodide,  and  any  water  present  may  be  removed  by 
distilling  the  bromine  over  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
2.  On  the  large  scale,  the  mother-liquor  con- 
taining the  bromides  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  stone  vat,  and  treated  with 
such  a  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  as 
will  not  evolve  more  chlorine  than  is  needed  to 
liberate  the  bromine ;  the  vats  are  heated  by  pass- 
ing steam  into  them,  and  the  bromine  whicn  dis- 
tils off  is  condensed  in  earthenware  worms.  In 
order  to  separate  the  bromine  from  the  more  vola- 
tile chloride  of  bromine  formed  at  the  same  time, 
the  vapours  are  not  perfectly  cooled ;  the  bromine 
then  collects  in  the  receiver,  and  the  more  vola- 
tile chlorine  compound  passes  on,  and  is  absorbed 
in  caustic  soda.  The  impure  bromine  in  the  re- 
ceiver is  purified  by  repeated  fractional  distilla- 
tions ;  most  of  the  chlorine  and  the  less  volatile 
organic  bromides  are  thus  separated,  and  the  last 
traces  of  chlorine  may  be  removed  by  distillation 
over  potassium  bromide.  If  the  liquors  used  in 
this  process  also  contain  iodides,  the  iodine  is  first 
liberated  by  a  limited  addition  of  manganese 
dioxide,  and  the  bromine  afterwards  set  free. 

The  quantity  of  bromine  produced  in  Stassf&rth 
in  1878  amounted  to  20,000  kilos.,  whilst  England 
and  France  produced  about  a  like  amount,  and 
America  contributed  in  1870  no  less  than  62,600 
kilos. 

Prop.  Bromine  is  a  heavy  mobile  liquid  of  a 
dark  brown-red  colour,  opaque  in  all  but  thin 
layers.  It  possesses  a  most  irritating  odour 
similar  to  that  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  hence  its 
name,  from  the  Greek  word  bromot,  a  stench. 
Its  vapour  is  red,  and  produces  great  irritation 
when  inhaled,  as  it  attacks  the  mucous  membrane ; 
it  also  affects  the  eyes  very  painfully.  The  liquid 
acts  on  the  skin,  colouring  it  a  brownish  yellow 
and  producing  a  corrosive  sore  which  is  very  difil- 
cult  to  heal.  Bromine  solidifies  at  -7°  C.  (19° 
F.),  boiU  at  69°  C.  (188°  F.),  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
8*187.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  much 
more  so  in  carbon  disulphide,  chlorofoirm,  ether, 
and  alcohol.  Bromine  water  possesses  bleaching 
properties  similar  to  but  less  powei^al  than  those 
of  chlorine.  It  unites,  though  with  difficulty, 
with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrohromie  acid,  and  in 
combination  with  metallic  elements  it  forms 
hromidet,  a  class  of  salts  which  much  resembles 
the  fluorides,  chlorides,  and  iodides. 

Te9U  for  and  PurUy  of.  Bromine  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  colour,  odour,  and  volatility,  and 
by  the  colour  of  its  vapour.  Its  chief  impurities 
are  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromide  of  carbon. 
Chlorine  may  be  detected  by  adding  some  of  the 
bromine  to  a  solution  of  potash,  evaporating,  dry- 
ing the  residue,  and  distilling  it  with  some  solid 


bichromate  of  potash  and  strong  solphiiTie  scid  ; 
if  chlorine  is  present,  red  vapours  of  cbromiinn 
oxychloride  (CrOjCls)  will  distil  over  and  condenfle 
to  a  red  liquid,  which  gives  with  potash  or 
ammonia  a  yellow  solution.  (Bromine  and  iodine 
do  not  yield  analogous  compounds ;  when  bromides 
and  iodides  are  distilled  along  with  potassinm  1»- 
chromate  and  strong  sulphuric  add,  free  bromine 
and  iodine  are  evolved^  and  these  yield  of  coarse 
a  colowrlesM  solution  with  potash  or  ammonia.) 
Iodine  maybe  detected  by  adi&ng  bromine  to  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  little  by  little,  with  repeated  agitation, 
till  a  slight  permanent  colour  is  obtained;  sohitioii 
of  starch  is  now  added,  and  if  iodine  is  present,  » 
deep  blue  coloration  is  produced.  Bromide  of 
carbon  has  a  higher  boiling-point  than  bromine, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter  by  fractional 
distillation. 

Sstim,  Bromine  is  estimated  in  its  oomponods 
by  dissolving  them  in  water,  acidifying  the  solu- 
tion with  nitric  acid,  and  adding  excess  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  precipitated  silver  bromide  is  then 
collected,  washed  and  dried,  and  finally  heated  till  it 
beg^ins  to  fuse,  and  weighed  when  cold.  Its 
weight  multiplied  by  0*574  gives  the  wdght  of 
bromine  which  it  contains. 

Uses,  Jj^o.  Bromine  possesses  very  rimilar 
medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  goitre,  scrofula,  &c.,  in  the  form  of 
an  aqueous  solution  composed  of  1  part  of  bromine 
to  40  of  water,  of  which  5  or  6  drops  is  the  dose ; 
but  it  is  more  usually  g^ven  under  the  form  of 
bromide  of  potassium  (which  #00).  The  compoands 
of  bromine  are  also  largely  used  in  photography 
in  the  manufacture  of  certain  coal-tar  ooloors, 
and  in  scientific  chemistry  the  solution  has  ftlso 
been  used  as  a  lotion.  Bromine  is  a  good  dis- 
infectant. It  is  very  poisonous;  the  antidotes, 
&c.,  resemble  those  for  iodine.  See  Bboxibb, 
Solutions,  &c, 

BKOMOCHLO&ALUH  (Tilden  ^  Cb.,  New 
York),  for  the  removal  of  bad  smeUs,  as  a  disin- 
fectant, and  antiseptic.  A  fluid,  sp.  gr.  1*48, 
containing  27*5%  of  solid  matter.  The  latter 
consists  of  18'6%  of  aluminium  chloride,  with 
chalk  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  a^aline 
salts.  Free  bromine  is  not  present  (S.  Ende- 
maim). 

BBOHOFOBM.  CHBr,.  A  colourless  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilling  bromide  of  calcium  with 
alcohol.  It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*90,  and  boils  at 
806*6*' F.,  emitting  a  vapour  having  a  dennty 
8'682.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  properties  to 
chloroform,  but  much  more  irritating ;  hence  it 
has  been  rarely  employed  medicinally. 

BSOHTHBS— BBAXBLE  TEA.  (?)— is  a  mix- 
ture of  6  parts  lime  flowers  eum  braeteU,  5  parts 
senna  leaves,  6  parts  acacia  flowers.  8  parts 
cort.  frangulss,  and  2  parts  sassafras  chips 
{Roffer). 

BBOHCHI^IS  (brong-ki'-).  [L. ;  prim.  Or.] 
In  pathologtf,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  bronchi  or  smaller  ramifications  of  the 
windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  is  popularly 
called  a  '  cold  in  the  chest.' 

Sjfmp,  The  usual  symptoms  are  hoarseness, 
dry  cough,  and  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  fol- 
lowed by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at  first  thin, 
and  afterwaids  thick  and  copious.   In  the  severer 
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forms  iha«  is  more  fisrer,  eoogh,  and  oppression 
attbe  diest,  Stc 

IWoiw.  It  generally  yields  to  small  end 
xepeeted  doses  of  ipecacoanba  end  entimonial 
diephoifiioi ;  a  light  diet  and  mild  purgatiree 
being  at  the  same  time  adopted,  bat  in  every  case 
it  u  m£er  to  have  recourse  to  medical  aid. 

A  warm  moist  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  g^te- 
fol  to  persons  sntEsring  from  chronic  bronchitis ; 
a  kettle  with  a  long  spent  projecting  into  the 
room,  kept  simmering  on  the  fire,  is  a  simple 
means  of  effecting  this  saturation  of  the  air  with 
moistm^.  Bronehitie  patients  should  be  most 
carefal  of  their  diet,  and  eat  nothing  which  tends 
to  cause  dyspepsia,  as  this  will  often  provoke  or 
aggravate  an  attack ;  they  should  avoid  changes 
of  temperature,  and  wear  wooUen  underclothing 
winter  and  summer,  and  take  all  such  means  as 
will  tcsid  to  maintain  their  general  health. 

HoBSBS.  I^nlay  Dun  prescribes  the  follow- 
ing: Tincture  of  aconite,  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  of  water,  ether,  and  belladonna,  carbolic 
add,  sulphurous  add,  mash  diet,  salines,  chlorate 
of  potseh,  the  salts  of  ammonia,  chloral  hydrate, 
mostard  externally,  warm  clothing,  but  cool  air. 
Symptoms  very  similar  to  those  of  bronchitis 
are  freqoently  caused  in  calves  and  voung 
cattle  by  the  presmice  in  the  broncni  of 
threadworms  or  filaria.  The  cause  is  generally 
removed  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  or 
two  of  oil  of  turpentine,  given  at  intervals  of 
a  day  or  two. 

BBOH'CHOCELK  (brong^-ko-sele).  See  Goitbb. 

BBOVZB.  [£ng.,  Fr.,  Ger.l  %».  Mb,  L.  ; 
Bbovzo,  It.  An  tSUyj  of  tin  and  copper,  remark- 
able for  the  exactness  of  the  impressions  which 
it  takes  by  moulding  and  stamping,  as  well  as 
for  its  great  durabilitv.  It  has  hence  been 
always  extensively  employed  in  the  casting  of 
basts,  medals,  statues,  oc.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-under- 
stood,  catting  instruments  were  commonly  made 
of  it.  It  was  also  the  general  material  of  coins 
of  small  yaloe ;  a  us^  which,  of  late  years,  has 
been  revived  in  several  of  the  states  of  Europe, 
and  still  more  recently  in  the  coinage  of  these 
realms.  Bell-metal,  gun-metal,  and  speculum- 
metal  are  mere  varieties  of  bronse. 

Prep.  On  the  small  scale  this  alloy  is  pre^ 
pared  in  crucibles;  but  for  statues  and  larger 
works  on  reverberatory  hearths.  The  fusion  of 
the  mixed  metals  is  conducted  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible under  pounded  charcoal,  and  the  melted 
mass  is  frequently  stirred  together  to  produce  a 
perfect  mixture  before  casting. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  so  vary  in 
different  castings  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
say  precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best.  The 
ibUowing  are  given  as  examples : 

a.  For  £i>eB-TO0L8.  Copper,  100  parts ;  tin, 
14  parts.  When  skilfully  htfdened  and  tempered 
this  alloy  is  capable  of  receiving  an  edge  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  steel. 

k  For  GiLDiHO.  1.  Copper,  82  parts;  sine, 
18  parts ;  tin,  8  parts ;  lead,  2  parts. 

i.  From  copper,  88  parts ;  sine,  17  parts ;  tin, 
2 parts;  lead,  1  part. 

0.  For  MbdjlU.  1.  Copper,  89  parts;  tin, 
8  parts;   line,  8  parts.     This  alloy  assumes  a 


beantifal  antique  appeaimnee  by  age,  and  takes  a 
sharp  impression  by  stamping. 

2.  (M.  Ckamdet.)  Copper,  05  parts ;  tin,  4  or 
6  parts.  This  is  also  excellent  for  any  small 
castings. 

d.  For  MosTASS.  Copper,  96  parts;  lead,  5 
parts ;  tin,  2  parts. 

e.  For  Statu ABT.  1.  Copper,  88 parts;  tin, 
9  paHs ;  sine,  2  parts ;  lead,  1  part. 

2.  Copper,  82^  parts;  zinc,  10|  parts;  tin, 
6  parts;  lead,  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly 
the  proportions  of  the  metal  in  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Louis  XV. 

S.  Copper,  90  parts ;  tin,  9  parts ;  lead,  1  part. 

4.  Copper,  91  parts ;  tin,  9  parts. 

For  a  gold  varnish  for  bronze  objects  refer  to 
Bbabs. 

Ob*.  Several  analyses  have  been  made  of 
ancient  cutting  instruments,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from 
4%  to  15%  ;  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that 
more  depends  upon  the  exact  mode  of  tempering 
the  alloy  than  on  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
ingredients.  Lead  and  zinc  are  inadmissible  in 
bronze  for  this  purpose.  1%  or  2%  of  iron 
may,  nevertheless,  be  added  with  advantage.  The 
ancient  bronze  used  for  springs  contained  only 
3%  to  4%  of  tin.  The  edges  and  lips  of  bronze 
mortars  must  be  carefully  tempered  bv  heating 
them  to  a  cherry  red,  nnd  then  plnng^ng  tbera 
into  cold  water,  as  unless  so  treated  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  broken  in  use.    See  Bbll-mbtal,  Bbasb, 

GVV-MBTAL,  Ac. 

Bronse'-powder.  8yn.  Bboxzb.  A  name 
given  to  various  powders  having  a  rich  metallic 
appearance,  which  they  retain  when  applied  on 
varnish,  or  when  mixed  with  it,  as  in  surface 
bronzing. 

Prep,  1.  GOLD-OOLOUBBD.  a.  From  Dutch- 
foil,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  by  grind- 
ing. Cheap  and  looks  well,  and  is  very  durable 
when  varnished. 

h.  From  gold-leaf,  as  the  last. 

0.  Precipitated  powder  of  gold. 

d.  From  verdig^s,  8  oz. ;  tutty  powder,  4  oz. ; 
borax  and  nitre,  of  each,  2  oz.;  bichloride  of 
mercury,  i  oz. ;  grind  them  together,  make  the 
mixture  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  then  fuse  it; 
when  cold,  roll  it  into  thin  sheets  or  leaves,  and 
grind  it  as  in  No.  1. 

2.  Ibok-coloubbd.    Plumbago,  in  fine  powder. 

8.  Rbd.  Sulphate  of  copper,  100  parts ;  car- 
bonate of  soda,  60  parts;  mix,  and  spply  heat 
until  they  unite  into  a  mass ;  then  cool,  powder, 
and  add  of  copper  filings,  15  parts;  again  well 
mix,  and  keep  the  compound  at  a  white  heat  for 
about  twenty  minutes ;  lastly,  when  cold,  redace 
the  '  residuum '  to  an  impalpable  powder,  wash  it 
in  pure  water,  and  dry  it 

4.  SiLTBB.  Bismuth  and  tin,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
melt  them  together,  and  add  of  quicksilver,  1  to 
to  li  oz. ;  when  cold,  powder  it. 

Obe.  The  above  are  nsed  by  painters,  japan- 
ners,    Ac.      See    Bisvlphidb    ob    Tib    (Tiir), 

POWDBBB,  Ac. 

Bronses,  to  Clean.  Weak  soapsuds  or  very 
dilute  liquor  ammonie  will  clean  the  dirt  out  of 
the  fine  hues  of  bronze  statuary  or  ornaments. 

Bronse  statues,  Ac,  exposed  to  air,  smoke. 
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and  di]Bt>  mi^  be  cleaned  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  forms  a 
'patina'  which  resists  the  weather. 

Magnus's  process  consists  in  rubbing  the  surface 
at  intervals  of  seyeral  weeks  with  a  mixture  of 
glacial  acetic  acid,  20  parts ;  and  neat's-f oot  oil, 
100  parts.  This  produces  a  thin  green  coating 
which  resists  the  weather  well. 

BBOVZlHG.  The  process  of  giving  abronze-like 
or  an  antique  metal  appearance  to  the  surface  of 
copper,  brass,  and  other  metals.  The  following 
methods  are  recommended  for  this  purpose : 

1.  To  the  surface  of  the  article,  first  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  polished,  evenly  apply  with  a  brush 
the  common  crocus  powder  (•  jewellers' rouge  *), 
previously  made  into  a  smooth  paste  with  water. 
When  dry,  place  it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a 
common  fire-shovel,  and  expose  it  over  a  clear  fire 
for  about  one  minute;  laatly,  when  sufficiently 
cold,  polish  it  with  a  pUite-brush.  This  gives  a 
very  rich  appearance,  similar  to  that  on  tea-urns ; 
the  shade  depending  on  the  duration  and  the 
degree  of  heat  employed. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  finely  powdered 
plumbago  for  crocus  powder.  Equally  beautiful, 
but  deeper  coloured  and  more  permanent  than 
that  produced  by  No.  1. 

8.  As  the  preceding,  but  employing  mixtures 
of  plumbago  and  crocus  in  various  proportions 
according  to  the  shade  desired. 

4.  A  dilute  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  ^potas- 
Slum  sulphide)  or  of  hydrosulphate  or  am- 
monia is  applied  with  a  camel-hair  pencil  to 
the  metal  previously  slightly  warmed ;  when  dry, 
the  su^ce  is  either  left  rough  or  brushed  off. 
If  liver  of  sulphur  has  been  used,  it  will  be  better 
to  wash  it  first  in  dean  hot  water,  but  without 
the  slightest  friction.  This  gives  the  appearance 
of  very  antique  bronze. 

6.  Verdigris,  2  oz.,  and  sal-ammoniac,  1  oz., 
are  dissolved  in  vinegar,  1  pint ;  and  the  mixture 
is  diluted  with  water  until  it  tastes  only  slightlv 
metallic,  when  it  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
filtered  for  use.  Copper  medals,  Ac.  (thoroughly 
clean)  are  steeped  in  the  liquor  at  the  boiling- 
point  until  the  desired  effect  is  produced.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  in  it  too  long. 
When  taken  out  they  are  carefully  washed  in  hot 
water,  and  dried.    Effect  as  the  last. 

6.  Verdigris  and  vermilion,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  alum 
and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each,  5  oz.  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der); vinegar,  q.  s.  to  form  a  thin  paste.  This  is 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  copper,  which  is 
then  uniformly  warmed  by  the  fire,  and  afterwards 
weU  washed  and  dried.  The  tint  may  be  deepened 
by  repeating  the  process.  The  addition  of  a  little 
blue  vitriol  inclines  the  colour  to  a  chestnut- 
brown,  and  a  little  borax  to  a  yellowish-brown. 
Used  by  the  Chinese  for  copper  tea-urns,  &c. 

7.  Sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  8  oz. ; 
common  salt,  8  oz. ;  hot  water,  1  pint ;  dissolve ; 
then  add  of  nitrate  of  copper,  2  oz.,  dissolved  in 
^  pint  of  water;  mix  well,  and  with  it  repeat- 
edly moisten  the  article  (placed  in  a  damp  situa- 
tion) by  means  of  a  soft  brush.  Produces  a  very 
antique  appearance. 

8.  Salt  of  sorrel,  1  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  8  oz. ; 
distilled  vinegar,  1  quart ;  dissolve.  As  the  last. 
Much  used  for  bronze  figures. 


9.  A  very  weak  solution  of  bidhloride  of  plati- 
num, applied  with  a  hair  pencil  or  bv  immernon. 
Used  for  binding  screws,  holders,  and  other  small 
articles  of  copper  and  brass. 

10.  Sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint;  cUssolve;  wash  the 
surface  of  the  articles  with  it;  let  them  dry; 
then  apply  a  solution  of  verdigris,  2  oz. ;  dissolved 
in  strong  vinegar,  i  pint ;  when  dry,  polish  them 
with  a  Satt  brush,  and  either  some  plumbago  or 
colcothar.    Used  for  tin  castings. 

11.  The  articles  (properly  deaned)  are  either 
immersed  in,  or  washed  over,  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  of  verdigris.  In  a  short 
time  they  acquire  a  coating  of  pure  metallic 
copper,  and  are  then  washed.  This  only  answers 
with  iron  and  steel  goods.  It  is  admirably  suited 
for  iron  castings. 

12.  An  antique  appearance  may  be  given  to 
sUver  by  either  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  immersing  it  for  a  very 
short  time  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

18.  Barium  sulphide,  BaS,  has  been  employed 
bv  Mr  A.  Watt  to  give  a  warm  bronze  tint  to 
clean  copper  articles.  The  solution  employed 
was  made  with  four  or  five  g^ins  of  this  salt  to 
each  fluid  ounce  of  water.  The  artides  to  be 
bronzed  are  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  until  they  acquire  the  desired  tint. 
All  the  salts  and  solutions  of  barium  are  more  or 
less  poisonous. 

Bronsiug,  Bronze  Powder.  In  lithoffrapif. 
See  LiTHoasAFHY. 

Bronzing,  Sor'fMe.  A  term  commonly  applied 
to  the  process  of  imparting  a  bronze-like  or 
metallic  appearance  to  the  prominent  portions  of 
the  surfaces  of  figures  made  of  paper,  wood, 
plaster  of  Paris,  &c.  It  is  effected  by  first  giving 
them  a  coat  of  oil-varnish  or  size,  and  when  this 
is  nearly  dried,  applying,  with  a  'dabbor*  of 
cotton  or  a  camd-hair  pencil,  any  of  the  ordinary 
metallic  bronze-powders  before  referred  to. 
Sometimes  the  powder  is  placed  in  a  little  bag  of 
muslin,  and  dusted  over  the  surface.  The  articles 
should  be  afterwards  varnished. 

Pai>er  is  bronzed  by  mixing  the  bronze-powders 
up  with  a  little  weak  gum-water,  and  burnishing 
the  surface  when  dry  and  hard. 

Slectrotypes,  to  Bronze.  Green,  Steep  the 
medal  or  figure  in  a  strong  solution  of  common 
salt,  or  sugar,  or  sal-ammoniac  for  a  few  days ; 
wash  in  water,  and  allow  to  dry  slowly ;  or  sus- 
pend it  over  a  vessd  containing  a  small  quanti^ 
of  bleaching  powder,  and  cover  over.  The  length 
of  time  it  is  allowed  to  remain  will  determine  the 
depth  of  colour. 

Brown,  Add  four  or  five  drops  of  nitric  add 
to  a  wine-glassful  of  water.  The  object  is  rubbed 
over  with  this  gently  and  allowed  to  dry,  and 
when  dry  subjected  to  a  gradual  and  equal  heat; 
the  surface  will  be  darkened  in  proportion  to  the 
heat  applied. 

Slack.  Wash  the  BvarfBce  over  with  a  little 
dilute  solution  of  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
dry  at  a  gentle  heat. 

BBOOX,  Swan  Biver  (Comeeperma  scoparimm, 
Steetz).  From  a  small  knotty  rootstock  a  quan- 
tity  of  slender  twiggy  branches  arise,  the  whole 
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fanning  a  uiianl  teoom,  wbieh  hM  only  to  be 
eot  to  be  ready  for  uae. 

Broom  lihee.  From  broovn-ttalki  bomt. 
Fomierly  used  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy. 

Broom,  Salt  of.  Obtained  by  dissolTing  broom 
ashei  in  water,  and  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
scdntum.  It  consists  prindpally  of  potassinm  car- 
bonate. It  was  ibnnerly  need  in  dropsy,  and  as 
an  antacid,  &c. 

BBOOK,  TeIl0W.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant  (^^timu  teoparku,  A  nsefnl  dinietic;  of 
great  service  in  dropsy.    See  DiooonoK. 

BBOOK-BIFE  (Nat.  Ord.  Obobahchaobjb), 
characterised  by  parasitical  habit,  brown  co- 
lour, and  absence  of  other  than  mere  scale-like 


BB06S1  BE  GOBAIL.  [Fr.]  The  root  of 
Inoeme  {Medieago  toHva),  cleaned,  dried,  aod 
hammered  at  the  end.    Uoed  as  a  tooth-brush. 

BBOTH.  %».  JUB  (coctis  camibos).  Jus'- 
euLUic,  L. ;  BonUdOV,  Jus,  Fr. ;  Flbibchbbchi, 
Ger.  In  cookery,  the  liqaor  in  which  flesh  has 
been  boiled.  Broth  is  distingoished  from  aonp 
by  its  inferior  strength  and  quantity  of  seasoning, 
Jkc.  It  contains  much  of  the  nutriment  of  the 
meat.  We  extract  the  following  from  Dr  Letheby's 
work  '  On  Food  : ' 

"  A  nutritious  broth,  containing  the  albumen 
of  the  meat  or  chicken,  may  be  obtained  by  in- 
fusing a  third  of  a  pound  of  minced  meat  or 
chieken  in  14  oc  of  cold  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  (4  or  5)  of  muriatic  add  and  a  little  salt 
(frcnn  10  to  18  gr.)  have  been  added.  After 
digesting  for  an  hour  or  oo,  it  should  be  strained 
tlirough  a  sicTe,  and  the  residue  washed  with  5 
oc.  of  water,  and  pressed.  The  mixed  liquids  thus 
obtsined  will  furnish  about  a  pint  of  eold  esiraet 
of  meai,  containing  the  whole  of  the  soluble  con- 
stituents of  the  meat  (albumen,  creatin,  creatinin, 
&C.),  and  it  may  be  drunk  cold,  or  slightly 
warmed,  the  temperature  not  being  raised  above 
100°  F.,  for  fear  of  coagulating  the  albumen." 

Broth,  Seotdu  This,  which  is  in  very  general 
use  amongst  the  middle  and  working  classes  of 
Scotland,  is  made  as  follows : — Put  into  a  pot 
3  quarts  of  cold  water  along  with  a  cupful  of 
Seotch  barley,  and  let  it  boil ;  add  2  lbs.  of  neck 
of  mutton.  Allow  it  to  stew  gently  for  an  hour, 
skimming  occasionally.  Then  add  turnips  cut  in 
squares^  and  onions  sUced,  and  carrots  and  turnips 
uncut.  The  half  of  a  small  cabbage  chopped  in 
moderately  fine  pieces  may  be  put  in  instead  of 
all  these  vegetables ;  and  leeks  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  onions.  Stew  the  whole  for  an  hour 
longer.  The  broth  is  now  ready.  Season  with 
salt  and  serve  in  a  tureen.  The  meat  is  served 
in  a  separate  dish,  with  the  uncut  pieces  of  tur- 
nip and  carrot  and  a  little  of  the  broth  as  gravy. 
Any  meat  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way. 
Broths  and  soups  contain  the  greater  part  of  the 
saline  matter  of  the  meat,  the  crystalline  prin- 
ciples, viz.  creatin  and  creatinin,  some  of  the  albu- 
men and  £at,  and  an  amount  of  gelatin  dependent 
upon  the  duration  of  the  boiling  process.  They 
also  contain  nearly  all  the  odorous  matters  of  the 
meat.  Cold  water  extracts  from  one  sixth  to  one 
fourth  of  the  solid  ingredients  of  meat.  The 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  highly  nitrogenous 
crystalline,  principles  in  broths  and  soups  accounts 


fat  their  restorative  powers.  These,  which  are 
the  ertoHm  and  ertaHnim,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  theine  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  tkeohro" 
mine  of  cocoa,  in  their  physiological  effects. 

Broth  is  contra-indicated  for  children  at  the 
breast,  as  it  not  unfrequently  provokes  sickness, 
disorders  the  bowels,  and  induces  fever.  The 
same  applies  to  beef  tea.  When,  however,  broth 
and  beef  tea  are  used  as  dysters  in  such  quantities 
that  can  be  retained,  they  act  most  benefidally. 
See  BoiXiiHO,  Soup,  Ac. 

BBOWH  BTX8.  Natural  CoUmring  Matters. 
The  most  important  brown  dye-stuff  is  catechu, 
a  substance  derived  from  species  of  Acacia,  Areca, 
and  Uncaria,  growing  in  India.  It  is  used  for 
obtaining  shades  of  brown,  olive,  drab,  grey,  and 
black  on  cotton.  It  is  not  much  used  for  wool 
dyeing,  but  is  extensively  employed  in  producing 
black  dyes  on  silk. 

Applieatum  to  Cotton.  The  cotton  is  worked 
for  half  to  one  hour  at  80°— lOO^'C.  (176**— 212°  F.) 
in  a  solution  containing  10 — 20  grms.  of  catechu 
per  litre.  The  cotton  is  then  squeezed,  allowed 
to  cool,  worked  at  60°  C.  (140<*  F^  in  a  bath  con- 
taining  1 — 2  grms.  of  bichromate  of  potash  per 
litre,  and  finally  washed.  If  a  darker  shade  is 
required,  the  cotton  may  be  left  in  the  catechu 
bath  until  it  is  cold;  and  a  still  deeper  shade 
may  be  imparted  by  drying  the  cotton  previous  to 
immersing  it  in  the  bichromate  bath.  In  the 
above  processes  the  cotton  first  becomes  charged 
with  white  catechuic  acid  or  catechin,  and  this  on 
immersing  the  fabric  in  the  bichromate  bath  be- 
comes oxidised  to  a  brown  colouring  matter  known 
as  japanic  acid. 

Mordants  by  themselves  have  little  effect  in 
modifying  the  colour  produced  by  catechu.  Alu- 
minium mordants  give  a  yellower  shade,  and 
iron  mordants  a  brownish-  or  greenish-grey.  They 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  cold  solutions 
of  l°— 4°  Tw.  (1-006— 1-02  sp.  gr.^,  either  before 
or  after  the  bichromate  bath,  which  is  followed 
by  a  bath  of  sodium  phosphate  or  other  fixing 
agent  (see  Mobdaktb).  A  great  variety  of  shades 
may  be  produced  by  using  the  above  mordants, 
and  adding  at  the  same  time  suitable  dye-stuffs, 
such  as  old  fustic,  logwood,  or  alizarine  to  the 
dye-batb.  Light  shaides  may  be  obtained  by 
dyeing  in  the  usual  way  with  catechu,  and  then, 
after  washing,  immersing  in  a  bath  of  one  of  the 
above  dyes,  the  small  amount  of  chromic  oxide 
derived  from  the  bichromate  bath  being  sufilcient 
to  fix  a  little  of  the  dye.  The  same  effect  may 
be  produced  by  immersing  the  fabric,  after  passing 
through  the  catechu  and  bichromate  baths,  in  a 
dilute  solution  of  Bismarck  brown  or  magenta, 
but  colours  so  obtained  are  not  so  fast  to  light. 
Catechu  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  of  '  pre- 
pared cutcb.'  This  consists  of  a  fused  mixture  of 
catechu  and  aluminium  sulphate,  and  is  said  to 
possess  a  greater  colouring  power  than  ordinary 
catechu. 

Applieation  to  Wool.  As  before  stated,  catechu 
is  not  largely  used  for  dyeing  wool,  nevertheless  it 
is  capable  of  yielding  very  fast  rich  browns.  The 
method  is  as  lollows  : 

Boil  the  wool  for  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours  in 
10%  to  20%  catechu,  and  then  work  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  separate  bath  containing  2%  to  4%  of 
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copper  snlphate,  ferrous  sulphate,  or  bichromate 
of  potash. 

AppUcation  io  Silk.  Catechu  is  principally 
used  in  silk  dyeing  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
weight  in  the  production  of  blacks.  (See  Black 
Dts8,  Logwood.) 

For  other  natural  brown  dyes  (yellowish  browns, 
olives,  &c.)  see  Tbllow  Dxbs. 

Artifleial  Colouring  Mattert,  Phenylene  brown. 
Tri-ansido-azo  benzene  hydrochloride, 

CeH4.(NH^,N  =  N,C,H,(NH,)j,2HCl. 

This  colouring  matter  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  m.^phenyline-diamine,  the  base 
produced  being  afterwards  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric add.  It  is  known  as  Bismarck  brown. 
Vesuvine,  Casselle,  Manchester  brown.  Cinnamon 
brown,  &c.  Bismarck  brown  G  G  and  £  E  (L. 
Cassella  k  Co.)  are  the  pure  products  from  chry- 
lene-diamine  and  phenylene-diamine  respectively. 

Application  io  Cotton.  Prepire  the  cotton 
with  tannic  acid  and  tartar  emetic  (see  Mor- 
dants), and  wash  and  dye  in  neutral  bath  at 
60**— 60^  C.  (112^—140*'  F.),  adding  the  dye 
gradually.  Light  shades  can  be  dyed  without 
the  use  of  a  mordant.  The  shades  are  similar  to 
those  of  catechu,  but  brighter.  Bismarck  brown 
is  frequently  need  in  conjunction  with  the  latter 
dye  (see  above).  A  great  variety  of  shades  can 
be  produced  by  combining  it  with  other  basic 
colouring  matters,  such  as  magenta,  malachite 
green,  Ac. 

Appliealion  to  Wool.  Dye  in  neutral  bath 
containing  5%  to  8%  of  colouring  matter.  Enter 
wool  at  46''  C.  (113''  F.),  Hnd  heat  gradually  to 
100°  C.  The  addition  of  8%  to  10%  of  alum 
gives  a  redder  shade. 

Application  to  Silk.  Dye  in  a  weak  soap-bath 
at  60^  C.  (140°  F.),  and  brighten  in  a  fresh  bath 
slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  tartaric  acid. 

Mineral  Colouring  Mattere.  Manganese  brown. 
The  cotton  is  soaked  with  a  solntion  of  manganese 
chloride  (MnCl^),  squeezed,  and  then  either  intro- 
duced into  a  solution  of  ammonia  or  passed  through 
a  bath  of  boiling  caustic  soda.  The  manganous 
hydrate,  Mn(HO)],or  MnOiHsO,thns  produced  is 
next  converted  into  the  brown  hydrated  man- 
ganese dioxide  (MuOs,HsO)  by  exposing  the  fabric 
to  air,  or  by  passing  it  through  a  solntion  of 
bleaching  powder.  The  fabric  is  then  washed 
and  dried,  the  precipitation  and  oxidation  may 
be  effected  in  one  bath  by  using  a  mixed  solution 
of  caustic  soda  and  sodium  hypochlorite.  It  is 
essential  that  {he  caustic  soda  should  he  free  from 
carbonate,  otherwise  mang^ous  carbonate  will  be 
precipitated,  which  does  not  oxidise  readily. 
This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  passing  the 
cotton,  after  saturation  with  manganese  chloride, 
through  a  bath  of  600  grms.  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  7  litres  of  ammonia,  and  26  litres  of  water. 
An  unstable  chromate  of  manganese  is  produced, 
which  decomposes  spontaneoudy  into  manganese 
dioxide  (MnOj)  and  chromic  oxide  (Cr|0|).  Man- 
ganese brown  is  very  stable,  both  to  light,  alkalies, 
and  acids. 

BSOWH^niO.  In  cookery,  a  fluid  preparation 
nsed  to  colour  and  flavour  gravies,  soups.  &c. 

Frep.  1.  Sugar,  4  oz.,  and  butter,  1  oz.,  are 
melted  in  a  frying-pan  or  ladle  with  about  a  table- 
■poonful  of  water,  and  the  heat  is  continued  until 


the  whole  has  turned  of  a  deep  brown ;  the  heat  is 
then  lowered  a  little,  and  some  port  wine  (abont 
1  pint^  is  gradually  poured  in ;  the  pan  is  now  re- 
moved from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  well  stiired 
until  the  roasted  sugar  is  entirely  dissolved ;  it  is 
then  put  into  a  hotUe,  and  ^  oz.  each  of  bmiaed 
pimento  and  black  pepper,  6  or  6  shalota  (cut 
small),  a  little  mace  and  finely  gyrated  lemon-peel» 
and  i  pint  of  mushroom  catsup  added.  The  bottle 
is  shaken  daily  for  a  week,  and  the  clear  liqoidy 
after  6  or  6  days'  repose,  decanted  into  another 
bottle.     Rich  flavoured,  but  expensive. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  strong  beer,  or  water, 
instead  of  wine.  A  glamful  of  spirit  may  be 
added  after  bottling  it. 

8.  Sugar-colouring,  1  pint ;  salt*  i  lb. ;  mush- 
room catsup,  i  pint ;  spice,  q.  s.  Excellent  for  alt 
ordinary  purposes. 

4.  Lump  sugar  (powdered),  2^  lbs. ;  salad  oil, 
i  lb. ;  heat  as  before ;  then  add,  of  port  wine,  1 
quart ;  Cape  wine,  8  quarts;  shalots,  6  oa. ;  mixed 
spice,  4  oz. ;  black  pepper,  8  os. ;  mace,  1  oz. ;  salt, 
1  lb. ;  lemon  juice,  1  pint;  catsup,  1  quart ;  mix 
well. 

6.  Good  spirit-colouring  or  sugar-colouring  and 
mndiroom  catsup,  of  each,  1  gall. ;  Jamaica  pepper, 
black  pepper,  and  shalots,  of  each,  4  oz.;  doves, 
cassia,  and  mace,  bruised,  of  each,  f  oz. ;  boil  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  6  minutes ;  digest  for  14  days, 
and  strain. 

6.  Colouring,  3  pints ;  mushroom  catsup,  1  pint ; 
common  salt,  f  lb. ;  Chili  vinegar  (strongest),  4 
pint ;  spice,  q.  s.  Half  a  pint  of  British  brandy 
or  rum  may  be  added. 

Obe.  The  above  are  excellent  additions  to 
gravies,  soups,  &e. ;  and  of  themselves  form  moat 
admirable  sauces  for  fish,  meat,  and  game. 

Browning  (for  Gun-barrels).  Frep.  The  follow- 
ing are  current  formula : 

1.  Blue  vitriol,  4  oz. ;  tincture  of  chloride  of 
iron,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  dissolve,  and  add 
aquafortis  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of  each,  1  os. 

2.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of 
each,  1  oz.;  aquafortis,  i  oz.;  water,  I  pint;  as 
last. 

8.  Butter  of  antimony  and  sweet  oU,  equal 
parts ;  well  shaken  together.  To  be  applied  to  the 
iron  previously  warmed. 

Obe.  The  above  fluids  are  rubbed  on  the  barrel 
(previously  well  polished  and  cleaned  off  with 
whiting  to  remove  the  oil),  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  for  some  hours,  or  until  the  next  d^,  when 
they  are  rubbed  off  with  a  stiff  brush.  "Die  pro- 
cess may  be  repeated  if  necessary.  The  barrel  is 
next  washed  in  water  in  which  a  little  pearlaah 
or  soda  has  been  dissolved,  and  afterwards  well 
rinsed  in  clean  water;  it  is  tiien  polished,  ^ther 
with  the  burnisher,  or  with  a  bruui  and  beeswax. 
Sometimes  a  coat  (rf  tough  shell-lac  varnish  u  ap- 
plied. 

BBUCIA  (-sh'&).    False  eusparia  (which  see). 

BBUCHBAL8AM— RUFTUXE  BALSiAM  (Dr 
TSmter).  No.  1.  Compound  rosemary  cerate,  nut- 
meg cerate*  red  Johannis  oil,  yellow  wax,  of  each, 
1  part;  fat,  6  parts.  No.  2.  Mixture  of  nutmeg 
cerate,  60  parts ;  tallow,  butter,  of  each,  10  parts, 
melted  and  mixed  with  86  parts  strongest  liquor 
potassa.  No.  8.  Compound  rosemary  cerate,  oil 
of  baybetries,  of  each,  8  parts ;  nutmeg  cerate,  4 
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ptrti;  red  Johumis  oQ«  6  pvts;  yaUotr  wmt,  8 
puts;  tiiiGtiirv  of  myrrh  and  tiaetare  of  aloes,  of 
each,  i  part ;  tr.  opi,  |  part,  melted  and  heeAed 
until  the  apirit  has  evaporaied  {ffager). 

BSUCHB,  raptnrea  cured  wiUioat  mediciue, 
operatiun,arpam,  by  Lavedan,chemist«  Apelotte 
oootaining  in  it  zinc  and  copper  plate  on  which  a 
aolntion  df  the  '  poadre  electro-chimiqne '  (com* 
Bkon  gait)  ie  dropped  {Hager). 

BSUCHPFLASTEB  —  BUPTUBI  PUUiXIB 
(Kfim  AUierr).  A  spread  pbwter,  the  mass 
OQotiiting  of  5  parta  Burgundy  pitch  and  2  parts 
torpeniine  {Walt  and  Mag^r). 

Braekpflaitar— Baptve  Plaster  (Cuper  Mtuei). 
Maddae-made  p^er  coTered  with  thin  ganse, 
and  thinly  spread  with  a  mass  of  9  parts  wajL,  8 
parts  tnrpoitiney  and  1  part  elemi  (Mager). 

BBVCHSALBB— KTrPTUSX  CSBATB  (Ootilieb 
Shrtmegger^  Herisao,  Canton  Appenzell).  A  mix- 
tare  of  60  parts  £st  and  1  part  oil  of  bayberries 
(Sagwr), 

BKUGHUS  YISL,  Linn.,  BBUCEU8  OBAVA- 
SIUS,  Linn.  Thb  Pba  avd  Bbah  Bbxtlbs. 
Ib  Tery  many  samples  of  peas  and  beans  of  all 
kinds  there  are  some  of  the  poise  which  have  tiny 
holes  in  them,  with  dark  edges.  If  these  pulse 
are  split  open  with  a  knife  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
iuides  are  more  or  less  eaten  away,  scooped  ont 
as  it  were.  Ll  aome  esses,  although  there  may 
be  no  boles  in  them,  the  pulse  look  unhealthy  and 
not  of  a  proper  colour. 

Upon  opening  these  a  maggot  will  be  found 
which  is  evidently  feeding  upon  the  contents  of 
the  polae.  The  best  aorta  of  peaa  for  podding 
grown  by  market  gardeners,  and  for  aeedsmen  by 
farmers,  are  frequently  much  ix\jured  in  this 
way,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  large  and 
brud  bean  known  as  the  Masagan  is  often 
aerioualy  affected.  Winter  beana  are  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  thoae  spring-sown.  Foreign 
pessand  beans  are  worse  as  a  rule  than  those 
grown  in  this  country. 

Though  the  embryos  of  the  pulae  are  most 
generally  left  intact  by  the  Iarv»  or  maggots  with- 
in them,  the  Txtality  of  the  seeds  must  be  greatly 
impaired ;  and  the  planta  from  them,  if  indeed 
they  are  able  to  prcMince  theae,  will  be  weaklv, 
inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  starch  stored  within 
the  cotyledons  for  the  support  of  the  embrro  and 
the  jToung  plant  is  diminished,  and  the  other  es- 
sential functions  of  the  cotyledon  are  materially 
impaired. 

Samples  of  peas  and  beans  haye  been  observed 
inwhichfrom25%  to80%  of  the  pulse  had  holes 
in  them,  showing  their  former  occupation  by  the 
lams  of  these  beetles.  Obviously  there  would 
be  a  serious  loss  of  plants  if  these  seeds  were  sown, 
and  a  serious  diminution  in  food  value  if  they  were 
consumed  by  animals.  These  insects  are  very  de* 
structive  in  America  and  Canada,  so  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country  peas  and  beans  cannot 
be  eultiyated.  Harris  states  that  the  pea  beetle 
is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  may  have  been  introduced  from  there 
into  Bngland  ('  A  Treatise  on  some  of  the  In- 
sects of  New  Bngland  which  are  Iigurious  to 
Yesetation,'  by  Thaddens  W.  Harris,  M  D.). 

1^/9  SRtiofjf.  The  perfect  pea  beetle,  Bruekmi 
fist,  is  about  2  lines,  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  in  length. 


It  is  of  dark  colour,  nearly  black,  with  light- 
coloured  spots  on  the  elytra.  Its  wings  are  fairly 
large.  The  elytra  do  not  cover  the  abdomen.  The 
bean  beetle,  iruekus  gramarimt,  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  pea  beetle  and  slightly  different  in  colour, 
being  of  a  more  shiny  black  wad  without  spots,  or 
at  least  spots  so  pronounced,  upon  the  elytra, 
which  cover  the  abdomen  more  completely  than 
those  of  the  JSruekmt  pisi.  The  female  beetles 
appear  first  in  May,  and  deposit  ^ggs  in  the  blos- 
soms of  peas  and  beans  as  aoon  as  they  are  formed. 
From  these  eggs  small  larvas  are  hatched  in  a  few 
days.  These  are  without  legs,  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  with  black  heads.  They  bore  mto  the 
young  peas  and  beans  as  they  are  developed, 
and  Uve  upon  their  substance.  The  larvas  change 
to  pupsB  in  the  autumn,  and  remain  within  the 
peas  und  beans  until  the  next  spring,  when  they 
come  forth  as  beetles.  In  mild  weather,  and 
in  aome  circumstances,  they  come  forth  much 
earlier. 

.Prm^enlion,  Peas  and  beans  intended  for  seed 
should  be  most  carefully  examined,  and  rejected 
if  the  samples  contain  any  holes  in  them.  In 
cases  where  it  is  suspected  that  pulae  for  aeed  is 
affected,  it  might  be  kiln-driea,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  high  enough  to  iiyure  Uie  germinating 
power. 

Peas  and  beas,  concerning  which  there  are 
suspicions  that  they  contain  uirve,  though  there 
may  not  at  present  be  any  holes  in  them,  should 
be  well  winnowed  or  cleaned  with  special  screens, 
so  that  the  light  insect-affected  pulse  may  be  taken 
out  as  much  as  poenble. 

Farmers  and  market  gardeners  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  to  examine  peas  and  beans  and,  in- 
deed, seeds  of  all  kinds  before  they  sow  them. 
Much  direct  disappointment  and  great  losses  are 
caused  by  sowing  seeds  iigured  by  insect  aj^eucy 
('  Reports  on  InMCts  Iigurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas. 
Whitehead,  £sq.,  F.Z.S.). 

BBU'CDIA.  CaH«NA.4Aq.  [Eng.,  Fr.] 
%».  BBu'ouri;  BtLVOiSA,  L.  An  alkaloid 
diacovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventon  in  the  bark 
of  Bru'cia  aiUidjftenisT^iea,  and  afterwarda  aaso- 
ciated  with  strychnia  in  nux  vomica. 

Prep,  Gbound  nux  vomica,  or  the  bark  of 
Brueia  OMiid^ssnUricOp  is  boiled  in  dilute  aul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  reaulting  decoction  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  lime  (in  exoeaa) ;  the  crude  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  is  boiled  in  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
'850),  and  the  tincture  filtered  whilst  hot.  A 
mixture  of  crude  strychnia  and  brueia  is  deposited 
as  the  fluid  cools,  and  the  remainder  is  obtained 
by  evaporation.  This  is  powdered  and  digested 
in  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  brueia ; 
the  solution  furnishes  cxystals  on  spontaneous 
evaporation*  It  may  be  further  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  or  by  the  process  of 
Dunstan  and  Shorfs  'Year-book  of  Fliarmacy,' 
1883,  which  yields  a  very  pure  brudne. 

J^rop,  Soluble  in  860  parts  of  cold,  and  about 
600  p«rts  of  hot  water;  iteely  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Added  to  the  dilute  acids  until  they  are  neutral- 
ised, it  forms  crystallisable  salts,  easily  obtainable 
by  evaporation. 

Duts.     It  is  distinguished  from  strychninei, 

which  in  many  reroects  it  resembles,  by  its  ready 

I  solubiUty  in  both  <ulute  and  absolute  aloobol,  and 
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its  insolability  in  ether.  With  nitric  acid  it 
strikes  a  fine  red  colour,  which  is  removed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.  Iodic 
acid,  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine  also  turn  it  red. 

Professor  Sonnenschein  has  succeeded  in  con- 
verting brucine  into  strychnine.  He  says :  **  Bru- 
cme  (C^HsgNsOJ  and  strychnine  (CnH^NsO^ 
differ  apparently  considerably  in  their  composi- 
tion;  but  the  former  may  easily  be  converted 
into  the  latter."  Referring  to  the  formulae,  it 
will  be  seen  that  strychnine  is  produced  by  com- 
bining brucine  with  40,  and  eliminating  2H2O 
and  2CO3.  This  is  effected  as  follows :  Brucine 
is  moderately  heated  with  4  to  5  times  its  weight 
of  diluted  nitric  acid,  when  a  red  coloration 
will  be  produced  and  gases  evolved,  which  cause 
in  a  mixture  of  barium  chloride  and  ammonia  a 
white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  barium. 

The  red  solution  is  concentrated  in  a  water- 
bath,  supersaturated  with  potassa,  and  agitated 
with  ether,  which,  on  spontaneous  evaporation, 
leaves  a  reddish  mass,  containing  a  red  colouring 
matter,  a  yellowish  resin,  and  an  alkaloid  which 
is  obtained  pure  by  dissolving  in  an  acid  and 
crystallising.  This  base  has  the  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  other  properties  of  strychnine,  g^ves 
the  characteristic  reactions  with  potassium  chro- 
mate,  cerium  oxide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
yields  with  chlorine  the  sparingly  soluble  com- 
pound. The  muriate  crystallises  in  fine  silky 
needles,  from  which  9*20%  of  chlorine  was 
obtained. 

The  conversion  of  brucine  into  stxychnine  is 
not  only  highly  interesting,  but  it  is  likewise  of 
great  importance  in  forensic  analysis,  proving 
again  that  in  such  cases  the  employment  of 
oxidising  agents  is  admissible  only  with  great 
caution.  A  student  who  had  receiv^  for  anfdysis 
a  mixture  containing,  among  other  substances, 
brucine  and  nitrate  of  lead,  employed  the  process 
of  Stas  and  Otto  for  the  separation  of  the  alka- 
loids, and  found  strychnine  instead  of  brucine, 
which  had  been  oxidised  by  the  liberated  nitric 
acid. 

"If  strychnine  is  heated  with  a  strong  base 
like  potassa,  soda,  or  baryta,  for  some  time,  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube  placed  in  a  water-bath,  a  body 
is  obtained  which  no  longer  shows  the  reactions 
of  strychnine,  but  resembles  brucine  in  its  re- 
actions. The  experiments  on  this  decomposition, 
which  is  likewise  of  importance  in  forensic 
analysis,  are  not  yet  concluded." 

Ums.  Has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
epilepsy  in  the  same  doses  as  strychnine.  It  is 
said  to  be  only  l-24th  the  power  of  strychnine. 

B&UI8X  (brooze).  Sjfn.  Ck>irTirBio,  Oon- 
tu'bum,  L.;  Coktusion,  MsiTBTBiasimB,  Fr. ; 
Baausohb,  QuBTSOHTTiro,  &c.,  Qer.  A  contusion ; 
but  in  popular  language  applied  chiefly  to  cases 
in  whidi  there  is  an  extravasation  of  blood  owing 
to  the  rupture  of  the  minute  vessels,  with  conse- 
quent discoloration  or  tumefaction  of  the  part. 

TrwUm,  In  common  cases,  sufficiently  serious, 
bruises  may  be  rubbed  with  a  little  tincture 
of  arnica  or  soap  liniment  1  or,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion be  oonsidermble,  they  may  be  bathed  with  a 
little  weak  goolard  water,  or  with  vinegar  water. 
In  more  severe  caaea  leeches  may  be  applied.  See 
CovTunov. 


I^eaimenifor  AmmaU.    The  same  as  for  num. 

BBUHS'WICK  BLACK.    See  Vasn ibhxs. 

BBinrS'WIGK  QRSSS.      See    Gbbbh    Pig* 
MEins. 

BBU8HE8.  Hair-brushes  may  be  best  washed 
in  a  moderately  cold  weak  solution  of  borax. 
They  should  afterwards  be  rinsed  in  cold 
and  dried. 

Oil-paint  brushes  of  the  sizes  used  by 
or  sign  painters,  should  never  be  allowed  to  dry* 
but  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done  the  excess  of  paint 
should  be  squeezed  out  on  the  palette,  and  the 
brush  further  cleansed  with  turpentine  or  oil, 
or  both,  care  being  taken  not  to  force  the  paint  into 
the  root  of  the  brush,  as  this  tends  to  spread  the 
hairs  and  prevent  the  formation  of  a  proper  point 
or  edge  for  working.  Many  artists  clean  their 
oil-colour  brushes  with  soap,  taking  it  up  with 
the  brush  and  rubbing  it  into  a  lather  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  This  is  a  good  plan,  but  is  said  by 
some  to  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  brush. 

BBUBTBONBOKS  —  PECTO&AL  B0VB0V8. 
[Fr.]  (StoUwerek,  Cologne.)  Carageen,  8  parts  ; 
Iceland  moss,  2  parts ;  red  poppy  petals,  1^  parts ; 
coltsfoot,  1  part;  liquorice,  2  parts;  marsh-mallow 
root,  2  parts ;  daisy  (Bellis  perennis),  I|  parts ; 
Souchong  tea,  1  part;  boiled  with  24  parts  of 
wator  till  reduced  to  half,  and  the  fluid  after- 
wards mixed  with  refined  sugar. 

BBUSTOELEE— PECTORAL  JELLT  (Dambiiz, 
Berlin).  A  yellowish-brown  nearly  clear  jelly, 
with  a  sweet,  weak  anise,  followed  by  a  some- 
what bitter  tasto,  made  of  gelatin,  12  gnus.; 
sugar,  60  grms ;  and  a  herbal  infusion,  120  grms. ; 
the  latter  made  from  anbe,  star-anise,  Iceland 
moss,  &c, 

BRT'OVnr  (-n¥n).  A  peculiar  bittor  principle 
extracted  from  the  root  of  white  bxyony  {Bryonia 
dioiea,  Jacq.).  It  is  obtained  from  the  di^  ex- 
tract of  the  expressed  juice,  by  solution  in  alcohol, 
filtration,  and  cautious  evaporation* 

Prop.,  Sfo,  A  yellowish-white  mass.  It  is  a 
drastic  purgative ;  and,  in  large  doses,  polsonons. 
It  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  quack 
medicines. 

BIJAZE  FIBRE.  Hade  from  the  fibre  Ssewri* 
daoa  lonffipeduneulaia,  Fres.,  a  branching  shrub 
of  Zambesiland,  Eastern  Tropical  Africa. 

BUBBLE-AVD-SQUEAK.  In  cooAsry,  a  species 
of  olla  podrida  variously  prepared,  as  the  materiali 
and  fancy  of  the  maker  dictate. 

Prep,  {Rundell,)  Take  slices  of  cold  meat, 
fry  them  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them  into 
a  dish  to  keep  them  hot.  Then  clean  the  pan 
from  the  fat ;  put  in  it  g^reens  and  carrots  (pre- 
viously boiled  and  chopped  small);  add  a  Httle 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt;  make  them  very  hot^ 
and  put  them  round  the  beef  with  a  little  gravy. 
Cold  boiled  pork  is  a  better  material  for  bubble- 
and-squeak  than  beef.  In  either  case  the  slices 
should  be  very  thin  and  lightly  fried. 

BITB'BLE  PEVERt.    See  PsMPHiavB. 

BU'CHU  (-kik).  Buchu  leaves,  from  three 
species  of  Barotma  {B.  cremUaia,  Hook.,  B. 
99rraixfoUa,  Willd.,  and  B.  bHmUma,  Bart,  kc,), 
all  nauves  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  fur* 
nishing  a  stimulating  tonic    See  under  DIOSMA. 

BUCK'BSAV  or  BOG'BBAV.  The  MeH^amOu 
ir^Uata,    See  Ikvubiovb. 
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BUCKDIOHAH'S  OTB  lor  the  whbken; 
mapofactnred  by  B.  B.  Hall  &  Co^  Nashua,  N.H. 
This  wbiiker  dye  is  an  ammoniacal  lolutiofi  of 
mtraie  of  slyer,  and  oonsiitB  of  ^  gr.  nitrate  of 
nlver,  2|  gr.  eolation  of  ammonia,  and  40  gr. 
Stilled  water  (Dr  SekaeU). 

VUCK^TEOXS.  S^n,  Bmam'kum,  L.  The 
JUkam'mtu  eaihm/tiau,  Linn.  Berriei  (bao'cje 
BHAX'vi,  L.J  Bhamhi  81700178).  A  cathartic 
jnioe  expreved  from  the  berries.  Given  to 
animals  as  a  pnrgatiye. 

BUCJL'WHJfiAT.  Nat.  Ord.  Poltookacub. 
Mostly  herbaoeoos  plants,  marked  by  the  mem- 
branons  sbeath  at  tiie  base  of  the  stalk  of  their 
aitemate  leaves.  Widely  diffused;  many  are 
common  and  troaUesome  weeds,  as  tJie  dock  and 
knot-grsss. 

Bnekwheai  {Polffgommm  fagopwrum,  Linn.). 
Long  caltirated  on  the  continent  <»  Europe,  and 
genoaUy  in  temperate  countries,  for  its  fari- 
naceous seeds,  from  which  an  excellent  bread  is 
made;  it  forms  a  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Himalaya  and  Central  Asia.  Often  planted 
in  Britain  for  feeding  game  and  poultry.  Its 
native  country  is  probably  Bussian  or  Western 


BTO.  Sy».  CfxEXf  L.;  FvnAiBi,  Fr.; 
Wavsb,  Ger.  A  name  popularly  and  very  loosely 
applied  to  a  vast  number  of  insects  that  infest 
houses  and  plants;  in  zoology,  hemipterous  in- 
nets  of  the  genus  'Cimex,'  of  which  there  are 
many  hundred  species :  appr.,  the  bed-bug. 

Bog.  8jfn,  Bbo'-buo,  Hoir8B'-B.,  WaW-b., 
Wall'-lousb*,  Ac;  Ci^mbx  poxbs'tious,  C. 
iBOTULA^'Biirs,  Linn.,  L. ;  PuVAIsi,  Fr. ;  BiTT- 
WAirzB,  HAU8WA98B,  Ger.  An  insect  too  well 
known  in  all  the  larger  towns  of  Burope  and 
America,  and  in  the  huts  of  squalid  poverty 
everywhere^  to  require  a  description  here.  It  \m 
almost  the  only  species  of  the  bug  kind  that  has 
undeveloped  wings.  Its  introduction  to  England 
is  believed  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  great 
Fire  of  London  (a.i>.  1666).  Human  blood 
i^ypears  to  be  its  favourite  food;  but  it  will  also 
eat  grain,  seed,  flour,  dried  paste,  size,  soft  deal, 
beech,  oaier,  Ac  Cedar,  mahogany,  and  the 
odoroas  and  harder  woods  are  usiudly  avoided  by 
tins  insect.  Aromatics,  perfumes,  and  strong 
odours  generally  are  unfavourable  to  its  propaga- 
tion. 

SxUrm,,^.  Various  means  have  been  adopted 
to  prevent  the  aocesrion,  and  to  destroy  or  drive 
away  these  enemies  of  "tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep."  Among  the  most  certain 
of  these  is  thorongh  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
The  ftxmiture-brokeis  put  articles  infested  with 
these  insects  into  a  room  with  doors  and  windows 
fitting  ^uite  close,  and  subject  them  to  the  fumes 
pf  burmng  sulphur  or  chlorine  gas.  In  the  small 
way  poisonous  washes  are  commonly  resorted  to. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  is  more  effective  than 
chloride  of  lime  or  chloride  of  sine;  the  latter 
being  preferable  to  the  other  on  account  of  its 
being  comparatively  scentless. 

The  following  mixtures  are  in  common  use,  or 
have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose : 

1.  Corrosive  sublimate  (in  powder)  and  hydro- 
chloric add,  of  each,  1  os.;  hot  water,  |  pint; 
agitate  them  together  until  the  first  is  comptstely 


dissolved.  It  is  applied  with  a  pMnt-brush,  ob* 
serving  to  rub  it  well  into  the  cracks  and  joints, 
iniis  is  the  common  '  bug-wash '  of  the  shops.  It 
is  a  deadlv  poison ! 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  2  oi.  of  sal- 
ammoniac  for  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  pint;  camphor,  2  os.; 
dissolve.    Very  cleanly  and  effective. 

4.  Tobacco-water,  made  by  steeping  2  os.  of  good 
shag  in  1  pint  of  warm  water  for  a  few  hours. 

6.  Crude  pyrol igneous  acid. 

6.  Coal-tar  naphtha.  This,  as  well  as  No.  8 
(above),  should  never  be  used  by  candle-light,  as 
it  is  excessively  inflammable.  When  the  smell  of 
the  common  naphtha  is  objectionable,  benzol  or 
benzine  may  be  used  instead.  The  celebrated 
nostrum  vended  under  the  name  of  '  Insecticide ' 
is  said  to  be  nothing  but  benxol. 

7.  Sulphurated  potash  (in  powder),  6  oz. ;  soft 
soap,  i  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  i  pint  or  a.  s.  to 
make  a  species  of  soft  ointment  The  odour  of 
the  last  tiiree  (Nos.  6,  6,  7)  is  rather  persistent 
and  disagreeable ;  but  they  are  very  effective. 

8.  Strong  mercurial  ointment,  soft  soap,  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts,  triturated  together. 
Bather  greasy  and  dirty. 

9.  Scotch  or  Welsh  snuff,  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  soft  soap. 

10.  Sulphur,  or  squills,  in  impalpable  powder, 
blown  into  the  cracks  or  joints,  or  scattered  in  a 
fine  cloud,  by  means  of  a  hollow  ball  or  balloon  of 
vulcanised  india-rubber  filled  with  it  and  fur- 
nished with  a  small  wooden  jet  or  mouth-piece,  or 
in  any  other  convenient  manner.  Very  cleanly 
and  effective.  Dumont's  '  Patent  Vermin  Killer,' 
as  well  as  the  whole  host  of  imitations  of  it,  is  of 
this  kind. 

Obt,  Out  of  the  above  list  there  is  ample  room 
for  selection.  The  common  practice  is  to  take  the 
bedstead  or  other  piece  of  furniture  to  pieces  be* 
fore  applying  them. 

These  pests  exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  care* 
f ul  housewife  or  servant  will  soon  completelv  de- 
stroy them.  The  surest  method  of  destruction  is 
to  catch  them  individually  when  they  attack  the 
person  in  bed.  When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly 
rise  and  light  a  candle  and  capture  them.  This 
may  be  troublesome,  but  if  there  be  not  a  great 
number  a  few  nights  will  finish  them.  When 
there  is  a  large  number,  and  they  have  gained  a 
lodgment  in  the  timbers,  take  the  bed  in  pieces, 
and  fill  in  all  the  apertures  and  joints  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  soft  soap  and  Scotch  snuff.  A  piece  of 
wicker-work,  called  a  bug-tbap,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  forms  a  receptacle  for  them,  and 
then  thev  may  be  daily  caugnt  till  no  more  are 
left.  Oil-painting  a  wall  is  a  sure  means  of  ex- 
cluding and  destroying  them.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  these  insects  are  so  fond  of  narrow-leaved 
dittany  or  pepperwort  (Lepidium  nuUraU),  that 
if  a  bunch  of  it  be  suspended  near  their  haunts 
they  will  settle  in  it,  and  may  be  thus  easily  cap- 
tured. It  is  said  to  be  commonly  used  as  a  bug- 
trap  in  some  of  our  rural  districts.  Water,  poured 
boiling  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle  into  the  cracks 
and  joints,  is  a  cleanly  and  certain  remedy,  which 
we  have  dften  seen  employed;  so  also  is  a  jet  of 
steam;  they  are  both  destructive  to  all  insectSy 
and  will  be  found  particularly  so  to  beetles. 
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The  proper  time  for  attacking  these  pests  is 
early  in  March,  or  shortly  before  they  are  re- 
vived from  their  dormant  state  by  the  warm 
weather.     See  Insbots. 

Bag,  Harvest.     See  Acabi. 

BU'G'LE  (bu'gl).  An  elongated  cylindrical  glass 
bead.     See  Bbad. 

BUILDINQ  ST0HE8.  Amongst  the  calcareous 
and  magnesian  stones  used  for  building,  many  of 
the  fine-grained  and  porous  varieties  are  liable  to 
split  into  flakes  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  owing  to  the  absortion  by  the  stone 
of  water,  which,  becoming  frozen  during  severe 
weather,  fractures  the  stone  by  its  expansion. 
Brard  invented  a  simple  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  building  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect 
which  consists  in  taking  a  smoothly-cut  block  of 
the  stODe,  1  or  2  inches  square,  and  placing  it  in 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sodic  sulphate.  The 
temperature  of  the  solution  is  gradually  raised  to 
the  boiling  point ;  it  is  allowed  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  the  stone  is  left  to  cool  in  the 
liquid.  When  cold  it  is  suspended  over  a  dish, 
and  once  a  day  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  plunged 
for  a  few  moments  into  a  cold  saturated  solution 
of  sodic  sulphate,  and  it  is  then  again  freely  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  The  sulphate  crystallises  in 
the  pores  of  the  stone  and  splits  off  fragments  of 
it.  A  similar  experiment  is  made  upon  an  equal- 
sized  mass  of  stone  which  is  known  to  be  free 
from  this  defect.  By  the  comparative  weight  of 
these  fragments  in  the  two  cases  the  tendency 
of  the  stone  to  the  defect  in  question  may  be 
estimated. 

A  stone  that  is  placed  in  a  building  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
quarry,  that  is,  with  its  seams  lying  horizontally, 
is  found  to  resist  the  weather  much  more  success- 
fully than  one  that  has  not  been  so  placed. 

BUMPING  or  SUCCUSSIOK.  This  is  an  incon- 
venient phenomenon  which  often  happens  during 
boiling  and  distillation,  due  to  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  steam  at  certain  points  in  the  vesseL  For 
its  prevention  it  is  recommended  to  place  in  the 
still  or  other  vessel  pieces  of  platmum  wire, 
pumice-stone,  or  asbestos.  Beissman  recommends 
winding  platinum  wire  round  pumice-stone,  of 
which  plan  he  speaks  highly.  Broken  pieces  of 
the  stems  of  cli^  pipes  answer  very  well  when  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  permits  of  their  use.  The 
action  of  all  these  devices  is  simply  the  provision 
of  a  large  number  of  points  from  which  the  steam 
is  given  off  quietly. 

BUH.     A  well-known  kind  of   light,  sweet 

cake. 

Prep.  1.  Bath  Bitkb.  As  6,  but  adding  a 
little  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and  putting 
a  little  grated  peel  and  a  few  caraway  comfits  on 
the  top  of  each. 

2.  Cbobs  Binro.  Flour,  2i  lb*. ;  sifted  sugar,  i 
lb.;  coriander  seeds,  cassia,  and  mace,  of  each 
(powdered),  a  sufficiency;  make  a  paste  with 
batter,  |  Ib.f  (dissolved  in)  hot  milk,  i  pint; 
work  with  8  tablespoonf uls  of  yeast ;  set  it  be- 
fore the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then  make  it 
into  buns,  and  set  them  before  the  fire  on  a  tin 
for  half  an  hour;  lastly,  brush  them  over  with 
warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice  bzown  in  a 
moderate  ovao. 


8.  Madbiba  Butf 8.    Butter,  8  og. ;  2  eggs ; 

flour,  1  lb,  f  powdered  sugar,  6  oz,  /  half  a  nut- 
meg (grated);  powdered  ginger  and  caraway 
seeds,  of  each,  i  teaspoonful;  work  well  together, 
then  add  as  much  milk  as  required,  and  ferment ; 
lastly,  bake  on  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

4.  Plain  Buks.  Flour,  2  lb»,  /  butter  i  lb. ; 
sugar,  6  oz.;  a  little  salt,  caraway,  and  ginger; 
make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfulB,  and  warm 
milk,  q.  s. ;  as  before. 

5.  Pbnnt  Bttvb.  To  the  last  add  of  currants, 
well  washed,  ^  lb. ;  and  water,  stained  by  steeping 
a  little  saffron  in,  q.  s.  to  give  a  light  ydlow 
tinge  to  them. 

6.  RiOH  Buns.  Fine  flour,  8  lie. ;  sugar,  1  lb.  / 
butter,  2  lb*,  (melted  and  beat  with)  rose  water, 
4  oz. ;  currants,  1  lb. ;  yeast,  i  pint ;  as  before. 

Ob$.  The  great  secret  in  producing  good  bnns 
Lb  the  use  of  sweet  yeast  and  the  best  currants 
only,  and  thoroughly  washing  these  last  in  a  sieve 
or  colander,  to  remoye  grit,  before  adding  them 
to  the  dough. 

BUNIOH  (-yiin).  A  species  of  com  or  awdl- 
ing  on  the  baU  of  the  great  toe,  resulting  from 
pressure,  and  irritation  by  friction.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  for  corns  applies  also  to 
bunions;  but  inconsequence  of  the  greater  exten- 
sion of  the  disease,  the  cure  is  more  tedions.  A 
bunion  may  often  be  effectually  stopped  and  re- 
moved by  poulticing  it,  and,  at  the  proper  time* 
carefully  opening  it  wiUi  a  lancet.    See  Corns. 

BUBETTE.  An  apparatus  consisting  mainly 
of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  which  is  employed  in 
volumetric  analysis  for  the  delivery  of  an  acca- 
rately  measured  quantity  of  any  particnlar  stand- 
ard solution.  Burettes  are  made  in  various  dif- 
ferent forms;  a  detailed  description  of  them  is 
to  be  found  in  Fresenius'  *  Quantitative  Analysis,' 
and  Sutton's  '  Volumetric  Analysis.'  For  general 
purposes  the  burette  designed  l>y  Mohr,  or 
Buchanan's  modification  of  it  (wiw  either  an 
india-rubber  tube  and  clip,  or  a  glass  stopcock,  and 
having  a  capacity  of  50  cc),  is  the  best  of  all. 

The  first  burette  was  invented  by  Qay-Lusaac 
(see  fig.  1). 

It  rarely,  if  ever,  has  a  capacity  greater  than 
60  cc,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  tub^  fused  on 
to  a  wider  one.  The  larger  tube  is  about  88 
cm.  long  (the  graduated  portion  occupying  about 
25  cm.),  and  16  mm.  in  internal  diameter;  the 
narrow  tube  has  a  diameter  of  4  mm.,  whidi  in 
the  upper  bent  end  decreases  to  2  mm.  When  used, 
the  instrument  should  be  held  in  the  left  hand, 
the  bottom  part  being  allowed  to  lean  a  little 
agunst  the  chest,  l^e  operation  is  aided  by 
giving  the  instrument  from  time  to  time  a  slight 
tarn  in  the  direction  of  its  longitudinal  axis,  there- 
by placing  the  curve  of  the  spout  alternately  in  a 
more  vertical,  alternately  in  a  more  horizontal 
position.  The  volume  must  not  be  read  off  before 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  has  attained  a  constant 
height. 

This  burette  is  always  supplied  with  a  suitable 
wooden  foot,  so  that  it  can  stand  upright.  It  is  nae* 
f  ul  for  working  with  solutions  like  that  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  which  act  npon  indiambber, 
when  a  Mohr's  burette  with  glass  stopcock  is  not 
available.  But  it  has  certain  disadvantages,  the 
chief  of  Which  are  that  it  is  not  wo  mty  to  numi* 


palate  ■■  If  olir'i,  and  thftt  the  beat  of  Um  lund 
i»7  ptneptibly  alter  the  Tolnma  of  the  encloMd 
liquid.    By  inawtiiig  a  wdl-Stting  oork,  througli 


vhicb  a  glan  tab«  panes  into  the  top  of  it,  thetc 

iitwlmeit  may  be  to  loniB  ett«Qt  overcome ;  the 
hocette  can  now  be  allowed  to  itand  upright,  and 
the  tiqnid  ejected  from  it  by  blowing  througli 
Uiif  attached  monthpiece.  Or,  inite^  of  (and 
better  tban)  blowing,  Mahr'i  device  of  attaching 
to  thii  tnbe  an  indis-rabber  ball  with  two  opening) 
— one  of  these  •erring  to  join  it  to  the  tube — may 
beonphned.  On  cloeingthoiecondopenlngof  the 
ball  by  the  thamb  and  preuing,  the  lolution  ii 
driven  out  of  the  bnrette ;  while,  on  removing  the 
thumb,  the  ball  refllli  iUelf  with  air. 

The  Oeiuler  baretto  (flg.  1  a)  i>  a  modifica- 
tiouof  Qay-Louac'i;  in  it  the  fine  tube  ii  enclosed 
within  the  Ui^e  one.  It  li  a  difficult  iostrumeot 
to  make,  bot  i>  very  convenient,  and  leia  eaeity 
broken  than  Q«j-Lii«i»c'«  original  form. 

Ilohr'e  burette  ia  familiar  to  every  one  who 
bai  had  any  experience  in  laboratory  work.  The 
two  inbioined  flgurea  (2  and  3)  almoat  eiplitin  it 
•offleiently  without  further  irordi.  It  ii  niually 
made  to  hold  SO  c.c.  of  Uqnid  and  gradu»t«d  into 


b«  eiUier  larger  oi 
a  (60  c.c)  burette,  not  inclnding  the  ontlet  tube, 
ie  about  60  cm.,  and  it*  intonal  diameter  abont  6 
to  7  mm.    It  ia  cloud  either  by  a  imall  piece  of 


india-rubber  tubing  with  pinchcook  (clip),  or  ie 
made  with  a  glaii  itopcock  (the  engravingt  ihow 
the  former).  By  preuing  the  clip  the  rubber 
tube  ia  (lightly  opened,  and  the  contained  liquid 
allowed  to  drop  ont.  With  a  little  practice  the 
proceii  becomes  quite  eaay.  The  rubber  most  be 
renewed  whenever  it  tends  to  become  at  all  (Ucky, 
and  ceaiea  to  open  at  once  on  pressing  the  clip. 
VarioDS  forms  of  pincboock  may  beused,but  that 
shown  in  the  above  Hgures,  which  ii  made  of 
brass  and  soldered,  is  the  moat  common.  Burettea 
with  glass  atopcocka  are  often  not  qoite  tight,  ao 
they  require  to  be  tested  for  this.  In  cases  where 
there  is  no  objectian  to  it  (on  the  score  of  action 
by  the  liquid),  the  stopcock  can  frequently  be 
made  tight  by  a  mere  film  of  lard;  hnt  this  is' 
of  eoorae  inadmitaible  when  dealing  with  liqaida 
like  permanganate  of  potash.  The  burette  {■ 
fiQad  tliroDgh  a  (mall  funnel  held  at  the  top  of  it. 
Before  beginning  a  titration,  the  bnrette  niDst  h« 
carefully  washed  with  water,  and  then  with  the 
solution  to  be  used,  in  order  to  displace  the  last 
drops  of  water.  All  air-buhblea  (which  some- 
times collect  inside  the  india-mbber  tnbe  and  are 

a  little  bar "      "  " 

allowing  s( 
violently; 

and  then  opening  and  closing  the  clip  s 
sharply  seversl  times,   until  the  air  has    ocen 

"  There  is  an  arrangement  of  Mohr*)  burette 
which  ii  extremely  serviceable  when  a  series  of 
LUalysea  of  the  same  character  have  to  be  made, 
uch  as  in  alkali  works,  assay  offices,  Ic.  It 
lonaiats  in  having  a  T-piece  of  glssa  tube  inserted 
letween  the  lower  end  of  the  burette  and  the 

Ting  clip,  which  communicates  with  a  reservoir 
the  standard  solution  placed  above,  so  that  the 
borette  may  be  filled  as  often  as  emptied  by  a 

ee 


riphoo,  ftud  ID  10  gndoal  a  mknuer  Uiat  no  aii- 
bobblei  occur,  ai  in  tbe  cue  of  filling  It  with  » 
foDiial  or  pouring  in  liquid  from  >  txittle ;  beaidea 
which,  thii  plan  prevents  erspontiiMi  or  dost  in 
the  itendtia  BOlation  either  in  the  hnrette  or 


moathpiece  (i),  >l*o  made  of  limple  glus  utd 
rubber  tubing  (flg.  8)  to  the  upper  end  (•),  On 
Kg.  6.  Kg.  7. 


reeerroir.  Figi.  4  and  G  ihow  thii  arrangement 
in  detail"  (Sutlon,  4th  edition,  pp.  11  and  li). 

An  arrangement  of  tbis  kind  ia  obviously  of 
great  advintkge  when  one  ii  ?rorking  with  loln- 
tiona  which  are  affected  by  tbe  carb^c  acirl  of 
tbe  air,  *.g.  a  golntion  of  hydrate  of  baryta. 

Perhape  the  moat  conTenient  of  all  borettei  is 
that  modification  of  Mahr*!  devised  by  Mr  J.  Y. 
Bacbanan.of  tbe  Ckallmtgtr  expedition.  This  ii 
umplj  a  Hohr's  burette  drawn  oot  at  its  upper 
end  (a)  in  tbe  form  of  a  pipette  (flg.  6).  It  is 
filled  aj  suction  from  below  bv  attaching  a  piece 


dipping  (&)  into  the  bottle  which  c 
the  salution  in  n*e,  and  applying  auction  at  (•),  tbe 
burette  is  readily  filled  from  below.  Beaidea 
being  available  for  liquids,  such  aa  hydrate  of 
baryta  solution,  which  are  affected  by  tbe  car- 
bonic action  of  the  air,  this  form  of  bnrette  baa 
the  further  great  advantage  of  being  earily  cloaed 
when  not  in  nse  by  a  tiny  piem  of  glass  rod  In- 
serted in  a  little  bit  of  rubber  tntnng.  As  spaoe 
was  valuable  on  board  the  ChaUatgtr  (not  to 
speak  of  the  motion  of  the  vessel),  Mr  Buchanan 
further  devised  a  wooden  frame  to  hold  three 
such  burettes  (fig.  9),  which  w«s  attacbabLe  by 
well-fltting  solid  brass  rectsngnlar  hooks  (a-x)  to 
■nutll  braaa  square*  (j/s)  affixed  to  any  convenient 
wooden  partition.  It  will  be  obvious,  from  tbe 
subjoined  figure,  that  the  frame  coold  be  brought 
out  at  right  aoglea  to  tbe  wall  when  the  burettes 
were  wanted  for  use,  or  placed  flash  with  it  what 
they  were  done  with.  This  arrangcsneDt  is  alio 
very  conTenient  in  a  laboratory.  Tubes  (i)  and  (*) 
were  likewise  conveniently  attached  to  Uw 
wooden  frame ;  {e)  hung  on  a  hook,  and  (i)  held 
fast  by  a  small  piece  of  split  rubber  tubing  nailed 
into  the  wood. 

S,tadi»g  of  Burtttai.  Before  concluding  this 
article,  a  few  words  most  be  laid  upon  the  reading 
of  burettes — a  point  of  mnch  impott*nee.    To 
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which  would  crnnw  the  eocloied  liqaid  to  eipand ; 
Ibr  the  nae  mmod,  wheo  it  ii  nccemuy  to  hold 
a  bontte  tn  the  hand,  only  the  top  part,  which  ia 
■bore  the  lerel  of  the  liquid,  ghaald  be  tonched. 
The  Kkdinft  of  a  burette  ii  quite  limple  if  ODe 
attendf  to  the  foUowing  pointa:  (1)  The  liqnid 
to  be  read  off  moat  be  on  a  level  with  the  e;e; 
Ihi*  ii  Terj  convenieDtly  attuned  b;  oailing  a 
tmall  twr  of  wood  aeroaa  a  window  at  a  prowr 
Irrel,  and  holding  the  burette  againit  it  to  that 
tie  iCTel  of  the  contained  liquid  ia  alwayi  a  little 
ihore  it — My  an  inch ;  thi*  ii,  on  the  whole,  the 
beA  and  umpleat  way  of  reading  a  burette. 
(!)  A  fixed  and  unalterable  itandard  of  what  ii 
to  be  conndered  the  aorface  of  the  liquid  (for 
leading  pnrpoaei]  moat  be  adhered  to.  It  would 
oerer  do  to  read  at  one  time  from  the  top,  at 
aiMlier  from  the  middle,  and  at  a  third  from  the 
bottom  of  the  meoiMua. 

If  joa  bold  a  burette  partly  filled  with  water 

between  the  eye  and  a  ib^ngly  illamined  wall, 

the  mnface  of  the  fluid  preaent*  the  appeaimnce 

abowa  in  ig.  10  ;  while  if  yoo  bold  doae  behind 

Fig.  10.  Fig.  II. 


the  borette  a  (beet  of  white  paper  with  a  itrong 
U^  falling  on  it,  the  iurface  of  the  fluid  will 
pnaent  an  appeantnee  nmilar  to  that  ahowii  in 
Bg.U. 
In  both  casea  ;on  bare  read  off  at  the  lower 


bordar  of  the  dark  lone,  thii  being  the  moat 
diatincllf  marked  line.  It*  diatiaeUieaa  may  be 
heightened  by  adopting  Mohr"*  contrirance, 
which  conaiata  in  paating  on  a  ibeet  of  Tory 
white  cardboard  a  btoad  (trip  of  black  paper, 
and,  when  reading  off,  holding  thii  cloae  behind 
the  burette  in  auch  a  poaition  ai  to  place  the 
border  line  between  white  and  black  from  2  to  8 
mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  aone,  aa 
ihowu  in  fig.  II. 

«g.  W. 


Oreat  care  mnat  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  in> 
iriablj  in  the  aame  poaition,  iince,  if  it  be  de- 
preaaed,  the  lower  border  of  tbe  black  lone 
ill  more  higher  up. 
To  Uet  the  correctneaa  of  the  graduation  of 
burette,  proceed  aafollowa:  Fill  the  inatrument 
p  to  the  bigbeat  diviaion  with  water  at  16°  C. 
(Wr  F.),  and  then  let  10  c.e.  of  the  liqaid  flow 
out  into  an.  accontelj  weighed  llaak,  and  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  theae  10  c.c.  in  the  tuoal  way  g 
then  allow  another  quantity  of  10  c.e.  to  flow  out, 
and  weigh  again,  uid  repeat  tbe  operation  until 
the  oontenta  of  the  burette  are  eihauatad.  If  the 
inatrument  be  correctly  graduated,  erery  10  ce. 
>f  water  at  Iff  C.  will  weigh  S-990  grma.  Tbii 
■peratioQ  ii,  of  coorai^  (till  more  exact  if  we  oae 
mercury  inatead  of  water,  and  weigh  the  mercury 
from  each  B  c.c.  of  the  burette. 

BUBO'LAAIXB.  The  common  precautiona  of 
lock*  and  bolta,  alarum-bella  and  flrearma,  are 
frequently  found  naeleaa  in  preaerviiigh(m(e(from 
b(irglar(;  bat  a  light  in  th(  upper  part  of  the 
hon*e,ora(maUdogon  the  ground-floor,  with  the 
1  of  running  into  a  place  of  lafety  from  Ita 
iea,  hii  been  aeldom  known  to  fail.  A  com- 
bination of  the  two  would  undoabtedly  be  donblj 
effective.  The  bavk  of  the  dog  and  the  fear  ot 
detection  b^  the  approach  of  the  light  would 
deter  the  m^ority  6t  roguea  of  common  plack 
and  feeling.  A  dog  out  of  doora,  and  Mnaeqnently 
acceaaible,  however  laige  and  fierce,  u  ca(ity  pael- 
~  id  or  ailenced  by  men  of  the  claie  referred  to. 

B1T£I  BUT  or  KAZXTA  of  the  TijU  (iVwoN 
lamrimmm.  On;).  Tbe  kemebare  beaten  up,  made 
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into  a  kind  of  putty,  and  used  for  stopping  holes 
in  canoes,  and  for  fixing  spear-heads  (see  speci- 
men irom  the  Admiralty  Islands)  to  the  shafts. 

BTTBLS,  BEMOVAL  OF,  from  Cloth  and  WooL 
Introduce  the  wool  or  the  woollen  goods  into  104 
litres  of  sulphuric  acid  at  6°  B.,  in  which  500 
gprms.  of  alum  and  250  grms.  of  salt  have  heen 
dissolved.  Work  in  this  hath  for  one  or  two 
hours,  drain  in  the  centrifugal,  and  hang  up  at 
100**  to  120**  F.  Wash  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
clear  water,  treat  for  two  hours  with  fuller's- 
earth,  soda  and  lime,  and  wash  again  for  two 
hours.  Sulphuric  acid  is  adapted  only  for  whites 
and  indigo  hlues.  For  coloured  goods,  solutions 
of  chloride  of  tin  and  chloride  of  manganese  at 
6**  B.,  are  recommended. 

BUBlflVQ-OLASS.  See  Lbnb. 
BUBHS  ABD  SCALDS.  A  slight  degree  of 
heat  will  cause  redness  of  the  skin  and  some 
tenderness,  followed  some  days  afterwards  hy  des- 
quamation, hut  leaving  no  trace  of  the  ii^ury 
hehind ;  if  the  heat  be  greater  there  is  more  or 
less  severe  pain,  g^eat  redness  of  the  injured  and 
surrounding  part,  and  blistering  of  the  spot  itself. 
The  blister  £sappears  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  no  permanent  injury  is  caused.  When 
the  heat  is  sufficiently  great  to  cause  destruction 
of  the  skin  to  a  greater  or  lesser  depth,  there  is 
usually  very  great  pain,  followed  by  destructive 
inflammation  and  sloughing  of  the  injured  part, 
with  the  production  of  a  permanent  scar.  The 
process  of  sloughing  after  bums  is  generally  much 
longer  than  after  other  injuries,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  far  greater  pain  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, especially  if  large  areas  of  skin  are 
affected.  When  more  than  half  the  skin  of  the  body 
is  destroyed  by  a  bum  or  scald  the  patient  very 
rarely  recovers. 

About  48  hours  after  a  bum  or  scald  the  reaction 
usually  begins,  and  the  part  discharges  pus,  gene- 
rally of  a  very  offensive  odour.  There  is  fever, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  very  commonly  constipation 
followed  by  diarrhoea,  with  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  organs,  ;g,  the  lungs  and 
intestines.  In  severe  bums  the  shock  to  the  system 
is  often  very  great,  and  is  almost  always  greater 
than  in  a  case  of  equal  iigury  from  other  causes. 

Treatm.  Local  in  cases  of  bums  without 
blistering.  Bathe  the  part  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
apply  flour,  starch,  or  collodion.  Wrap  the  ps^  in 
cotton  wool.  When  there  is  a  blister,  it  should  be 
pricked  and  the  contents  let  out,  and  the  wound 
dressed  with  a  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  oil  or  smeared 
with  vaseline,  kept  in  its  place  with  a  pad  of  cot- 
ton wool  and  a  bandage.  Chalk  and  vinegar  made 
into  a  cream,  and  smeared  over  the  blistered  part, 
is  said  to  be  a  good  application. 

The  treatment  of  very  severe  bums  requires 
considerable  skill  and  care,  especially  if  there  is 
any  risk  of  scarring  or  disfigurement. 

In  cases  of  severe  bums  or  scalds  the  clothmg 
should  never  be  pulled  off  the  patient,  but  cut  away 
piece  by  piece,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
remove  pieces  which  may  be  adherent  to  the  injured 
parts.  This  done,  the  part  should  be  covered  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  linseed  oil  or  olive  oil  and  lime  water  (carron 
oil)  spread  on  pieces  of  liiit,  with  a  trace  of 
carbolic  acid.   The  lint  should  be  in  several  pieces. 


so  as  to  facilitate  future  dressing;  cotton  wool 
may  be  laid  over  the  part,  and  the  whole  should 
be  left  undisturbed  as  long  as  possible  in  fact — 
until  the  offensive  nature  of  the  diuharge  or  the 
discomfort  of  the  patient  necessitates  a  fresh  dress- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  application  of  the  first 
dressing  is  so  painful  that  it  is  necessary  to  ad- 
minister chloroform. 

Conatituiifmal  Treatm.  In  the  early  stages 
of  severe  bums  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  stimu- 
lants, such  as  alcohol  and  ammonia.  The  patient 
should  also  be  kept  warm,  and  should  have  sacb 
light  food  as  he  may  be  capable  X)f  taking ;  opia.tes 
and  other  anodynes  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  the  pain,  which  is  often  very  intense.  When 
the  suppuration  is  fairly  begun  the  patient  should 
have  plenty  of  good,  nourishing  food.  The  treat- 
ment of  scalds  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
indicated  for  burns,  and  the  same  precautions 
must  be  observed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  treatment  is 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  that  there  should  in  conse- 
quence be  no  tampering  or  interference  with  the 
first  dressing  until  it  is  necessary  to  change  it. 
The  prevention  of  scars  and  the  minimising  of  the 
disfigurement  caused  by  burns  requires  all  the 
surgeon's  skill,  even  when  the  case  has  been  care- 
fully and  properly  treated  from  the  first ;  and  hu 
task  will  be  rendered  doubly  difficult  if  the  early 
treatment  have  been  improper,  or  if  the  dressing 
have  been  interfered  with. 

BXTTEA  FBOBBOSA,  Roxb.  (Ind.  Fh.)  JSyu. 
Bengal  Eiko  Tbeb.  ffahUat,  Common  all 
over  India. — Officinal  part.  The  inspissated 
juice  obtained  from  the  stem  by  incision  (Smtea 
ffummi.  Kino  hengalensist  Bengal  hino).  It 
occurs  m  the  form  of  irregular  shining  fragments, 
seldom  as  large  as  a  pea ;  more  or  less  mixed  with 
adherent  pieces  of  greyish  bark;  of  an  intense 
ruby  colour  and  astringent  taste ;  soluble,  but  not 
freely  so,  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Its  astrin- 
gency  is  due  to  the  presence  of  tannic  and  gallic 
acids. — Prop.  4*  Utet.  Similar  to  those  of  kino, 
for  which  it  has  been  found  an  efficient  substitute. 
— Prep,    Same  as  those  of  kino. 

BUTTER.  [Eng.,  Oer.]  8gn,  BxriT'Biniy  L. ; 
Bbitbbb,  Fr. ;  Btttisb,  Butbba,  Sax.  The  fiatty 
matter  obtained  from  cream  by  churning  it. 

Manuf.  The  process  of  making  butter  by  the 
common  operation  of  churning  is  extremely  Bdmple, 
and  is  well  known.  The  chief  objects  to  attend 
to  are  niiuntaining  a  proper  temperatuie,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  exposure  to  the  air.  Extreme 
cleanliness  must  also  be  observed,  the  chum  and 
other  nteniils  being  frequently  scalded  out  with 
water.  When  the  butter  is  '  come,'  it  should  he 
put  into  a  fresh-scalded  pan,  or  tub,  which  has 
been  standing  in  cold  water,  cold  water  poured  on 
it,  and  after  it  has  acquired  some  hardness,  it 
should  be  well  beaten  with  a  flat  board  until  not 
the  least  taste  of  the  buttermilk  remains,  and  the 
water,  which  must  be  often  changed,  becomes 
quite  colourless  and  tasteless.  A  little  salt  may 
then  be  worked  into  it ;  after  which  it  may  be 
weighed  and  made  into  'forms,'  which  shcrald 
then  be  thrown  into  cold  water  contained  in  an 
earthen  pan  provided  with  a  cover.  In  this  way 
nice  and  cool  butter  may  be  obtiuned  in  the  hottest 
weather. 
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At  Dambtfton  the  newly  separated  batter  is 
pat  into  a  clean  Tessel,  and  a  com  sickle  is  drawn 
sereral  times  croeswiae  tbrongh  it,  to  extract  any 
hain  that  may  adhere  to  it.  This  operation  is 
performed  in  Terj  cold  spring  water,  and  is 
followed  by  thoaronghly  washing  it  therein.  10 
01.  of  salt  are  now  added  to  every  stone  weight  of 
the  butter,  and  well  mixed  in. 

In  DeTonshire  the  milk  is  generally  scalded  in 
eopper  pans  over  a  charcoal  or  wood  nre,  and  the 
cream  collected  as  soon  as  it  rises,  or,  and  more 
freqoently,  when  the  whole  has  got  cold.  It  is 
then  cbnmed  in  the  nsnal  way.  On  the  small 
scale  the  batter  is  commonly  obtained  from  this 
cream  by  patiently  working  it  with  the  hand  in  a 
•hallow  pan  or  tab.  Wif£oat  care  the  cream  is 
apt  to  absorb  some  of  the  f omes  from  the  char- 
coal, which  impart  a  pecaUar  taste  to  the  batter. 
This  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  Devonshire 
butter  has  a  slight  smokv  flavour.  It  may  be  re- 
moved by  thoroogh  washing  in  cold  water.  Of 
late  years,  in  the  large  dairy-farms  of  Devonshire, 
eorered  floes,  with  openings  to  receive  the  bottoms 
of  the  pans,  have  superseded  open  fires,  by  which 
the  danger  of  contamination  from  the  fumes  is 
removed. 

Ckoiee.  Fresh  hatter  has  a  pleasant  odour,  and 
ii  of  an  equal  colour  throughout  its  substance. 
If  it  smells  sour,  the  buttermilk  has  not  been  well 
wsshed  out;  aad  if  it  is  streaked  or  veiny,  it  is 
probably  mixed  with  stale  butter  or  lard.  A  good 
way  to  try  batter  is  to  thrust  a  knife  into  it, 
which  should  not  smell  rancid  and  unpleasant 
when  withdrawn.  Rancid  and  stale  butter,  when 
eaten  in  quantity,  is  capable  of  produdng  danger- 
oas  symptoms. 

Pur.  The  cheaper  kinds  of  butter  are  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  common  wheat-flour,  oat- 
meal, pea-flour,  lard,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
soet  and  turnips,  as  well  as  with  a  large  quantity 
of  salt  and  water.  The  trick  is  concocted  between 
the  Irish  factors  and  the  London  dealers.  The 
higher  priced  article  is  seldom  mixed  with  any- 
thing beyond  an  excess  of  salt  and  water,  notwith- 
standing the  assertions  of  alarmists  to  the  con- 
trary. The  presence  of  lard  may  be  detected  by 
the  flavour  and  paleness  of  the  colour.  A  little  ot 
the  sample  adulterated  with  the  other  substances 
nsmed,  if  melted  in  a  glass  tube  or  phial,  will 
separate  into  strata,  which  are  very  marked  when 
cold. 

Qitautiiatiw  Amaljf 919  of  Butter.  1.  The  fol- 
lowing process  for  the  analysis  of  butter,  by  Mr 
A.  H.  Allen,  is  extracted  from  the  'Chemical 
News'  (xzxii,  77):  The  Society  of  Public 
Analysts  has  adopted  80%  as  the  lowest  limit 
of  fat  contained  in  a  genuine  butter. 

The  amount  of  water  is  best  ascertained  by 
heating  5  grma.  of  the  butter  in  a  small  weighed 
beaker  to  a  temperature  of  about  110''  or  120°  C. 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Some  chemists  merely  heat 
the  butter  on  a  water-bath.  According  to  the 
sothor's  experience,  perfect  drying  is  next  to  im- 
ponble  at  that  temperature. 

The  dried  butter  is  next  treated  in  the  beaker 
with  anhydrous  ether,  or  commercial  bensoline. 
The  former  liquid  is  expensive  and  inconveniently 
volatile,  while  it  must  be  used  in  a  perfectly  an- 
hydvoaa  ooK^tion  (to  avoid  solution  of  the  salt)r 


and  except  when  boiling  has  but  a  limited  solvent 

g>wer  for  butter,  especially  when  adulterated, 
enzoline  dissolves  fat  more  readily  than  ether; 
it  does  not  volatilise  so  rapidly  at  ordinary  tem* 
peratures,  it  is  always  anhydrous,  and  has  tne  ad* 
vantage  of  low  price.  The  '  bensoline '  employed 
by  the  author  is  made  by  re -distilling  the  com- 
mercial article  from  a  retort  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  boiling  water.  About  l-3rd  of  the  original 
bulk  usually  comes  over  readily  at  100^  C,  and 
has  a  gravity  of  0*689. 

On  warming  the  beaker  contuning  the  ben- 
soline the  dry  butter  readily  dissolves.  The  liquid  is 
poured  on  a  small  dry  filter  and  washed  with  warm 
bensoline,  the  filtrate  being  collected  in  a  small 
wide  beaker.  If  the  filter  had  been  previously 
weighed,  its  increase  of  weight,  after  cueful  dry- 
ing, will  of  course  give  the  quantity  of  curd  and 
salt  in  the  5  grms.  of  butter  taken.  Except  in 
cases  in  which  extreme  accuracy  is  desired,  it  is 
preferable  to  scrape  the  residue  oflT  the  filter  and 
weigh  it  separately. 

Tixt  error  (owing  to  imperfect  removal)  only 
amounts  to  ^f^  to  A%  of  the  butter  taken.  As 
the  salt  is  accnrately  estimated  afterwards,  the 
loss  falls  on  the  curd.  The  salt  may  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  ignition  of  the  filter  and  residue, 
the  incombustible  matter  consisting  almost  wholly 
of  common  salt,  while  the  curd  is  ascertained  by 
loss  of  weight.  This  method  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  for  without  great  care  some  of  the  salt 
will  be  volatilised  and  lost,  the  error  causing  the 
amount  of  curd  to  appear  excessive. 

Ignition  also  renders  any  farther  examination 
of  the  curd  an  impossibility.  A  far  preferable 
plan  is  to  return  the  weighed  curd  and  salt  to  the 
filter,  and  to  wash  them  with  cold  water.  The 
filtrate  is  made  up  to  100  cc,  and  the  salt  is 
estimated  in  a  half  of  it  by  titrating  with  deci- 
normal  nitrate  of  silver.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  solution  can  be  emploved  for  the  estimation 
of  sugar  if  desired.  This  is  effected  by  inverse 
titration  with  Fehling's  copper  solution,  in  the 
same  way  as  grape-sugar.  The  estimation  of 
sugar  may  sometimes  be  of  interest,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  aqueous  portion  of  the 
butter  consisted  of  mere  water  or  of  serum  of  milk. 
In  other  words,  the  estimation  of  sugar  may 
furnish  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  an  ex- 
cess of  water  in  the  butter  is  due  to  insufficient 
removal  of  the  buttermilk,  or  to  subsequent 
incorporation  of  water.  Every  0*001  grm.  of 
milk-sugar  represents  about  0*022  of  average  milk- 
serum. 

The  residue,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  usually 
consists  almost  wholly  of  casein.  If,  however, 
the  butter  has  been  adulterated  with  mashed 
potatoes,  flour,  or  other  starchy  matters — said  to 
be  occasionally  employed— they  will  be  found 
here.  The  presence  of  starch  in  the  residue  will 
of  course  be  readily  indicated  by  treating  it  with 
hot  water,  and  testing  the  cooled  liquid  with 
solution  of  iodine.  By  pressing  out  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  butter  between  two  slips  of  glass,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  thin  fllm,  and  observing  it  under  the 
microscope  (or  by  observing  the  caseous  residue 
after  treatment  with  cold  water),  the  nature  of 
the  starch  may  be  ascertained. 

The  solution  of  the  fatty  matter  in  henzoline  is 
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eTaporated  at  100°  C.  till  it  no  longer  decreases  in 
weight.  The  average  proportion  of  fatty  matter 
in  hutter  is  ahout  B^% .  If  less  than  80%  the 
butter  most  be  considered  adulterated.  It  is 
evident  that  a  careful  estimation  of  the  percent- 
age of  fattj  matter  would  often  render  separate 
estimations  of  the  water^  curd,  and  salt  unneces- 
saiy ;  for  unless  the  sum  of  the  three  latter  con- 
stituents exceeded  20%  the  butter  could  not  be 
considered  as  adulterated,  unless  by  an  admixture 
of  other  fats. 

An  easv  and  rapid  method  of  estimatmg  the  fat 
in  theundried  butter  is  therefore  a  great  desidera- 
tum; but  unfortunately  no  satisfactory  method  is 
at  present  known.  The  indirect  estimation  of  the 
fat,  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  percentages  of 
water,  curd,  and  salt  from  lOO'OO,  ought  to  agree 
with  the  direct  estimation  of  fat  within  0*6% , 
and  the  variation  is  often  much  less. 

2.  Dr  Dupr^  adopts  the  following  method: 
About  6  grms.  of  dry  filtered  butter  fat  are 
weighed  in  a  small  strong  flask ;  25  c.c  of  a  nor- 
mal alcoholic  soda  solution  here  are  added;  the 
flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  well-fitting  caout- 
chouc stopper,  firmly  secured  by  a  piece  of  canvas 
and  string,  and  heated  in  a  water-bath  for  about 
an  hour.  When  cool  the  flask  is  opened,  the  con- 
tents— which  are  semi-solid — carefully  liquefied 
by  heat,  and  washed  into  a  flask  with  hot  water, 
lliis  flask  is  now  heated  for  some  time  on  a  water- 
bath  to  expel  the  alcohol,  some  more  hot  water 
is  added,  and  25  c.c.  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  alkali  used,  are  run 
in.  The  contents  are  allowed  to  cool,  and  the 
acid  aqueous  solution  below  the  cake  of  fatty 
acids  is  passed  through  a  filter.  The  fatty  acids 
in  the  flask  are  washed  by  hot  water  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Dr  Muter,  t.  e,  each  time 
allowed  to  cool;  all  the  washings  are  passed 
through  a  filter. 

The  author  uses  no  cambric,  but  passes  every- 
thing through  paper.  With  care  scarcely  any  of 
the  fatty  acid  will  find  its  way  into  the  filter. 
After  the  washing  with  water  is  completed  and 
the  flask  drained,  he  washes  any  fatty  acid  that 
may  be  on  the  filter  into  the  flask  by  means  of 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  on  a  water-bath, 
and  finally  dries  the  fatty  acids  in  the  fl^k  at 
a  temperature  of  105**  C.  The  drying  can  be 
done  readily  if  the  melted  fat  is  now  and  then 
shaken  briskly,  so  as  to  subdivide  the  water  as 
much  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  adds  when 
once  in  the  flask  are  not  taken  out  until  their 
weight  has  been  taken,  thus  reducing  the  risk 
of  loss  to  a  minimum.  Meanwhile  the  acidity 
of  the  aqueous  flltrate  and  washings  is  estimated 
by  decinormal  soda  solution.  Subtracting  from 
the  amount  required  the  proportion  necessary 
to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  added  in  decom- 
posing the  soap,  the  rest  represents  the  soluble 
fatty  acids  contained  in  the  butter  taken,  and 
on  the  assumption  of  its  being  butyric  add,  we 
can,  of  course,  calculate  the  amount  of  this  add 
present.  When  once  the  equivalent  of  the 
soluble  adds  present  in  butter  is  fairly  deter- 
mined, this,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  butyric  add.  The  results  thus  ob- 
tained are  very  accurate  and  the  process  is  veiy 
simple  in  esecution. 


The  author  has  satisfied  himself  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  alcoholic 
soda  solution  by  itself  is  not  altered  by  the  pro- 
cess. The  author  places  no  reliance  on  the  spedfic 
gravity  test,  as  he  finds  that  mutton  dripping 
and  other  fats  are  likely  to  be  used  as  adulter- 
ants of  butter,  and  may  acquire  a  spedfic  gravity 
above  '911  by  being  strongly  and  repeatedly 
heated.  He  thinks,  however,  that  any  sample  ii 
butter  below  '911  may  safely  be  pronounced  adul- 
terated. 

In  a  subsequent  note  Dr  Dupr6  states  that  be 
has  effected  the  saponification,  decomposition  of 
the  soap,  and  the  washing  and  drying  of  the  fatty 
acids  at  ordinary  temperature,  thus  still  further 
reducing  the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  higher  into 
lower  acids.  The  saponification  is  readily  effected 
by  using  a  suffidency  of  alcoholic  soda.  Be- 
tween 4  and  5  g^rms.  of  the  dry  butter-fat 
were  shaken  up  for  several  minutes  with  100  cc 
of  normal  aloonolic  soda.  The  butter  soon  dis- 
solves, but  after  a  time  the  solution  gelatinises 
to  a  clear  transparent  mass.  (The  temperatnre 
of  the  laboratory  at  the  time  of  these  ex]peri- 
ments  ranged  between  22*^  and  50°.)  This  jelly 
is  now  allowed  to  stand  overnight,  during  which 
time  the  smell  of  butyric  ether,  very  strong  at 
first,  entirely  disappears.  In  one  of  the  experi- 
ments the  alcohol  was  allowed  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously before  the  acid  was  added ;  in  the  other 
(made  with  a  different  sample  of  butter)  the  soap 
was  dissolved  in  about  half  a  litre  of  water,  and 
at  once  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

The  fatty  acids  which  separated  in  white  curdy 
masses  were  thoroughly  washed  on  a  filter  witn 
cold  water,  about  four  litres,  dried  ta  v€kuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  weighed.  The  results  of  experi- 
ment show  that  butter  fat  yields  tbe  same  propor- 
tion of  insoluble  fatty  acids  when  saponified  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

3.  {Mr  Gatehouie,)  Rapid  Method  of  dtUei- 
ing  the  AdulieroHont  of  BmHor  with  other  FaU, 
The  following  comparative  method  is  based  apon 
the  insolubility  of  potassium  stearate  in  alkaline 
solutions  when  the  stearate  has  been  produced  at 
high  temperatures. 

Before  applying  the  test  it  is  essential  to  re- 
move all  curd,  buttermilk,  and  salt,  by  washing 
with  hot  water  or  dissolving  in  etiier.  20  gr. 
of  the  butter  are  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  l-&d 
full  with  water  boiled  thoroughly,  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  the  fat  separates.  The  fat  is  dther  dis- 
solved in  ether,  and  after  evaporation  saponified, 
or  the  lower  layer  of  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  by 
a  pipette  as  f oUows :  A  thin  glass  tube  is  drawn 
out  to  a  fairly  fine  point  and  bent  at  the  top  to  an 
obtuse  angle.  Whilit  the  butter  is  sUll  liquid  this 
nozzle  is  inserted  ihtothe  bottom  of  the  test-tube, 
placing  the  finger  over  the  upper  end  to  prevent 
any  liquid  from  getting  in  tUl  it  reaches  the  bot- 
tom. When  fairly  cold  the  liquid  may  be  with- 
drawn by  a  pipette  attached  to  the  tube.  This 
process  can  be  repei^ted  till  the  washings  are  free 
from  chlorides. 

The  saponification  b  effected  by  heatinff  the 
purified  butter  with  | — \  of  its  own  wei^t  of 
pure  solid  potassium  hydrate  (purified  by  aloohol) 
to  a  temperatore  about  4Sfr  F. ;  applying  the 
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hnt  gently  at  ftnt,  And  when  the  frothing  omsm 
heating  it  more  ■trongly,  till  no  farther  apparent 
•ction  oeenn.  The  ultimate  temperature  daring 
Mponification  most  he  kept  abore  40(f  F.  for  lome 
uunntetp  oth^wiie  the  stearate  formed  will  be 
■oloble  initead  of  inaolnble  in  the  alkaline  lolation. 
If  the  batter  is  pare^  the  colour  of  the  reeidae 
will  be  at  the  otmost  light  ydlow ;  but  shoold  the 
batto*  be  adulterated  to  any  extent,  it  may  be 
•haoit  black.  Too  much  reliance  mnit  not» 
howerer,  he  placed  on  the  colour. 

After  allowing  the  tube  and  ita  content!  to 
eool,  the  maas  is  boiled  with  aacoewiTe  portiona 
of  diitiUed  water  till  6  os.  (or  200  cc.)  alto- 
gether haye  been  need*  If  the  butter  ii  pure,  a 
portion  of  this  solution  poured  into  a  teit-tuhe 
will  prewDt  only  a  £unt  opalescences  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  batter  is  impure,  a  decided 
opacity  will  be  peroeiTed,  the  degree  depending 
opon  the  amount  of  adulteration. 

The  amount  of  adulteration  in  any  sample  is 
determined  by  first  obtaining  pure  butter  and 
adding  to  leparate  portions  or  it  known  per- 
centages of  hud,  kc.  Each  of  these  can  be 
Mponified  as  stated  above;  they  are  then  corked 
np  in  tubes  of  equal  diameter  and  labelled  with 
the  percentage  of  lard  they  contain.  On  com- 
paring them  it  will  be  seen  that  2%  of  Urd  can 
be  dMrly  indicated. 

When  a  batter  is  analysed  all  that  is  needed  is 
to  saponify,  make  up  to  the  correct  strength,  and 
sfter  codluig  pour  into  a  test-tube  and  compare 
>nth  the  specimen  tabes. 

4.  (2>r  lUdwood.)  The  DtUrminaHon  of  ike 
M§Uimg'paimi9  of  Butter  tmd  other  FaU.  The 
apparatus  in  tiie  form  suited  for  general  use 
eoQsists  of  a  basin,  two  small  beakers,  and  a 
thermometer.  The  author  uses  an  enamelled 
iron  basin  about  6  inches  in  diameter  and  8^ 
inches  deep.  In  this  is  phu^ed  a  beaker  4i 
inches  deep  and  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  within 
this  beaker  is  placed  another  much  smaller  one, 
sapported  by  its  projecting  rim  on  a  disk  of 
tin^te  or  copper,  the  outer  edoe  of  which  rests 
on  the  mouth  cA  the  larger  bedcer.  Some  mer- 
cury is  put  in  the  smaller  beaker  to  the  depth  of 
about  an  inch,  and  cold  water  into  the  larger 
beaker,  so  that  its  surface  shall  be  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  higher  than  that  of  the  mercary. 

A  small  drop  of  the  fat  which  has  been  pre- 
▼iously  mdted  and  heated  to  sereral  degrees 
abore  its  melting-point,  but  has  been  allowed  to 
oodl  agun  to  near  its  setting-point,  is  put  on  the 
soxf ace  of  the  cold  mercury.  This  is  best  done 
by  means  of  a  thin  glass  rod  about  l-8th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  end  of  which  has  been 
rounded  off  in  the  blowpipe  fiame. 

It  is  important  that  the  drop  should  be  very 
small,  and  its  temperature  whmi  placed  on  the 
mercury  not  much  abore  its  melting-point,  for  if 
it  be  too  hot  it  wiU  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
mercury,  which  is  not  desirable. 

If  the  rounded  end  of  the  rod  be  slightly  dipped 
into  the  melted  fat,  and  then  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  a  small  hemispherical  particle 
will  attach  itself  there  and  speedily  congeal,  be- 
coming more  or  less  opaque  in  doing  so.  The 
weight  of  one  of  these  hemispherical  masses,  which 
should  not  be  more  than  l-8ih  ol  an  inch  in  dia- 


meter, will  be  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  grain.  HaTinff 
placed  the  drop  of  fat  upon  the  mercury,  the  bulb 
of  a  thermometer,  with  suiKciently  minute  gradua- 
tions, is  introduced  into  the  mercury  and  hot 
water  poured  into  the  basin.  The  heat  is  thus 
communicated  to  the  contents  of  the  small  beaker 
slowly  through  the  water  in  the  larger  beaker, 
and  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  mercury  may 
be  easily  regulated,  and  should  take  place  at  the 
rate  of  about  V  per  minute. 

The  mercuiT,  by  Tirtue  of  its  comparatirely 
good  conducting  power,  acquires  a  uniform 
temperature  thioughoot,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
municated to  the  fat.  The  fat  when  the  tem- 
perature approaches  its  melting-point  becomes 
partially  transparent,  and  if  the  stem  or  elon- 
gated bulb  of  the  thermometer  be  now  brought 
up  against  it,  the  moment  fusion  takes  place  the 
liquid  fat  will  run  into  the  channel  formed  by  the 
repulsion  of  the  mercury  and  the  outside  of  the 
thermometer  tube.  This  process  presents  the 
following  advantages : 

(1)  The  heat-conducting  power  of  the  mercury, 
on  which  the  fat  is  placed,  ensures  the  equalisa- 
tion of  the  temperature  as  indicated  bjr  the 
thermometer,  and  at  the  same  time  oommnmcated 
to  the  fat. 

(2)  The  direct  contact  of  the  fat  with  the 
mercury,  without  the  intervention  of  a  bad  oon- 
ducting  medium,  such  as  glass,  ensures  a  more 
immediate  and  correct  indication  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  than 
would  otherwise  occur. 

(3)  The  minuteness  of  the  quantity  of  fat 
operated  upon  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  time 
occupied  in  its  melting,  and  thus  facilitates  the 
determination  with  exactness  of  its  melting-point. 

(4)  The  time  occupied  in  preparing  snuul  tubes 
and  charging  them  with  the  fat  b  saved,  and 
several  experiments  in  succession  may  be  easily 
and  rapidly  made  with  the  same  apparatus.  The 
author  observed  that  in  butter  as  well  as  other 
fats,  such  as  tallows,  there  were  at  least  two 
melting-points,  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  fat  had  been  previously  suljected  to  the 


BnttsMiulyiing  dith. 

action  of  heat,  and  that  they  may  differ  in  butter 
to  the  extent  <xt  8°  or  4**  F.;  we  low  melting- 
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point  being  that  of  the  fat  after  it  has  been  I 
heated  to  several  degrees  above  its  first  melting- 
point,  and  the  higher  melting-point  being  that  of 
fat  which  has  been  previously  melted  to  the 
lowest  possible  temperature^  and  then  immediately 
allowed  to  congeal. 

5.  Professor  Wanklyn  carefully  weighs  1  grm. 
of  butter,  and  heats  it  in  a  platinum  dish  of  the 
size  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure,  from  4  to 
6  hours  or  even  more — in  short,  until  it  ceases  to 
lose  weight.  The  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  should  be  calculated  and  expressed  in  per- 
centages. 

Pat.  The  dried  butter  is  now  to  be  heated 
with  ether  (the  ether  should  be  made  to  boil  by 
floating  the  dish  in  hot  water).  Several  succes- 
sive portions  should  be  taken,  the  whole  passed 


through  a  filter,  the  filter  well  washed  with 
ether,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
weighed. 

Ccueine  and  Ash,  The  residue  from  which  the 
fat  and  water  have  been  extracted  is  now  to  be 
taken,  carefully  weighed,  then  burned  down  to  m 
low  red  heat;  the  residue  remaining  is  the  ash, 
the  loss  the  caseine. 

The  amount  of  ash,  practically  speaking,  is  the 
salt,  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  compon- 
tion,  the  chlorine  may  be  estimated  by  a  volumetric 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  further  exa- 
mined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
a  few  genuine  and  other  butters,  examined  aceord- 
ing  to  the  same,  or  at  least  to  a  similar  process  to 
the  one  described : 


Fat. 

1 
Asli.      1 
principally 

W«ter. 

Cnseine. 

Quality . 

1 

Salt. 

Fresh  Devocshire 

82-7 

11 

16*2 

16*2      1  Good 

Wankltv. 

butter 

Normandy  butter    . 
Jersey  butter .    .    . 

821 
78-401 

1-8 
8-528 

161 
10*445 

16-1 
2*536 

1* 

Akobll  and 

Hbhnbb. 

Normandy  butter 

82*648 

2-915 

9-805 

5137 

»f 

*f 

Butter  from  Ventnor 

86*280 

6-600 

8-831 

3-289 

Found  to  be  adulterated 
with  foreign  fat 

ft 

Butter  from  London 

87*60 

1-569 

23-981 

6-880 

Adulterated  with  water 

tt 

>f            >» 

47*119 

2-6810 

1 

42*368 

7-834 

Adulterated  with  water, 
and  contains  an  excess 

» 

1 

1                1 

of  curd. 

6.  A    Method   of  detecting    Meat    Fate    in 
Butter,    Mr  Uorsley,  writing  to  the  '  Chemical 
News,'  September,  1874,    says:  "My   starting- 
point  is,  that  fresh  butter  is  permanently  soluble 
in  methylated  ether,  sp.  gr.  0*730  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  65^  F.      But  with  the  view  of  seeing 
if  any  other  substance  it  may  contain  could  be 
precipitated  from  it,  I  took,  say,  20  or  25  gpr. 
of  fresh  butter,  placed  it  in  a  small  test-tube,  uid 
poured  over  it  1  dr.  of  methylated  ether,  and 
on  corking  the  tube  it  readily  dissolved  after  a 
few  minutes'  agitation.     I  then  added  30  drops 
of  methylated  alcohol,  63°o.p.,  and  agitated  again, 
but  nothing  was  precipitated.     I  therefore  made 
another  experiment  with  15  gr.  of  butter  and  10 
gr.  of  prepared  mutton  fat,  dissolved  them  in  1 
dr.  of  ether  first,  and  added  30  drops  of  alcohol, 
when  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  fat  Was  pre- 
cipitated in  a  room  heated  to  68°  F.    Next,  in 
oi^er  to  see  the  effects  upon  mixtures  of  known 
fats,  such  as  lard,  beef,  mutton,  and  tallow  fats 
properly  melted  together  in  proportions  of  60  gpr. 
of  butter  and  40  gr.  of  fat,  and  stirring  till  cold,  1 
found  that  eich  of  them  could,  by  a  sinular  pro- 
cedure, be  precipitated  in  a  few  minutes.    In  one 
case— that  of  mutton — I  filtered  off  the  ethereal 
liquid,  and  collected  the  residue,  and  obtained  as 
much  as  80  %  of  what  had  been  used ;  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  easily  detect- 
ing fatty  adulterations  in  butter.  Lastly,  I  would 
observe  that  crystallisation  of  butter,  out  of  the 
ethereal  solution  at  a  lower  temperature  than  OS** 


F.,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  fats  precipitated 
by  alcohol  alluded  to,  as  the  butter,  besides  bdng 
so  much  lighter,  occupies  the  upper  layer,  and  is 
different  in  character  and  easily  remelted  by  the 
application  of  the  warm  hand  for  a  minute  or  so. 

"  Further  experiments  have  proved  that  half 
an  hour  suffices  to  effect  the  full  predpitation 
of  fats  from  the  ethereal  solutions  by  the  addi- 
tion of  20  drops  or  BO  of  alcohol  to  the  dr.  of 
ether,  containing  not  more  than  25  gr.  of  the 
adulterated  butter;  after  which  the  tube  should 
be  agitated  and  its  contents  projected  on  to  a 
small  double  filter,  washed  with  a  little  alcohol, 
and  the  residue  whilst  moist  scraped  off  and 
transferred  to  a  watch-glass  to  dry.  In  this  way 
loss  by  melting  and  absorption  into  the  paper  is 
obviated. 

"  The  following  were  the  proportions  of  fats  I 

recovered,  vis. : 

Lard.  .    60  per  cent. 

Mutton  fat        .    75        „ 

Beef  fat    .        .95        » 
The  precipitated  mutton  fat  is  powdeir,  and  white 
as  snow.    Lard  and  beef  are  more  adherent  and 
greasy ;  for  that  reason  mutton  makes  the  firmest 
compound." 

7.  On  the  Cooling  qf  FaU,  At  a  meeting  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  Chemical  Sode^, 
held  on  March  13th,  1878,  a  paper  on  the  above 
subject  was  read  by  Mr  Tteham^  M.B.CJtf.» 
wherein  the  author  states :  "  If  equal  bulks  of 
the  fats  of  mutton,  beef^  pork,  and  butter,  and 
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I»hn  oil  be  heated  to  10(f  C.  in  snwll  flasks  fitted 
with  a  thennoineter  through  the  oork,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  by  radiation  under  the  same  con- 
ditions for  each,  temperature  is  found  to  fall 
regularlj  to  a  certain  point  (which  is  different  for 
each  of  the  ^ts  above  named)  and  then  to  rise  to 
s  certain  turning-point.  These  turning-points  are 
approximately  as  follow : 

For  Mutton  fat  .    400''  C. 

^  Beef  „  .  .  28-5^  „ 
Pork  „  .  .  Se-S**  H 
Batter  „  .  .  23*5''  „ 
Fhlm  oU  .    21*0''  „ 

"  The  extent  of  the  rise  in  temperatore  is  dif- 
ferent la  each  fat,  being  greatest  in  that  of 
mutton  and  least  in  that  of  batter  and  palm  oil. 
The  eitent  of  the  rise  is  also  greater  within  certain 
limits  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fat  employed ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  taming  point  is  pretty  constant 
for  the  same  fat.  There  is  also  a  little  difference  in 
the  turaing-pointe  and  the  extent  of  rise,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  carcass  from  which  the  fat  has 
been  taken*  if  temperatnre  and  time  be  taken 
as  co-ordinates,  and  the  rate  of  cooling  be  repre- 
sented by  cnrres,  these  latter  will  be  eharacter- 
istic  of  the  respective  fats.  A  miitore  of  equal 
parts  of  mntton  and  batter  fats  does  not  give  a 
carre  intermediate  between  those  of  ito  two  com- 
poneDts ;  bat  is  soch  as  to  indicate  that  less  heat 
is  given  oat  on  cooling  (to  20°  C.  say)  than  in  the 
case  of  batter,  which,  compared  with  mutton  fat, 
gives  off  rery  little  heat." 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of 
'  Batter '  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  Report  by 
Mr  Bell — ^the  principal  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory at  Somerset  Hooae — to  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenoe,  indoded  in  a  retnm  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1876. 

Pre$ervatu>n,  1.  Melt  the  batter  in  a  stone- 
ware or  a  well-glased  earthen  pan  set  in  a  water- 
bath  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  F.,  and  keep  it 
heated,  skimming  it  from  time  to  time  until  it 
becomes  quite  transparent;  then  poor  off  the 
eUar  portion  into  another  vessel,  and  cool  it  as 
qoiekly  as  possible  by  placing  the  vessel  in  very 
ooU  water  or  ice.  This  is  the  method  employed 
by  the  Tartars  who  supply  the  Constantinople 
market.  In  this  state  it  may  be  preserved  per- 
fectly fresh  lor  6  or  9  months,  if  kept  in  a  close 
vesNl  and  a  cool  place.  This  is  the  plan  so 
■trangly  recommended  by  M.  Th^nard.  Mr  Eaton 
states  that  butter  melted  b^  the  Tartarian  method 
ind  then  salted  by  oan>  will  keep  good  and  fine- 
tasted  for  two  years. 

2.  Saltpetre  and  white  sugar,  of  each,  1  oi. ; 
belt  Spamsh  great-salt  (or  Cheshire  large-grained 
nit),  2  OM.;  all  in  very  fine  powder;  bux 
thoroughly^  and  add  1  ojr.  of  this  mixtare  to  every 
A*  of  batter,  and  thoroughly  incorporate  them 
together.  The  batter  thus  prepared  is  then  to  be 
tightly  pressed  into  clean  glaied  earthenware 
vmiels  (or  well-seasoned  casks),  so  as  to  leave 
no  vacuities.  This  plan  is  recommended  by  Dr 
Andenon,  who  declares  that  '*  batter  so  prepared 
wili  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  many  years ;  ana  will 
bMr  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  if  packed 
(rtowed)  sa  as  not  to  melt."  It  does  not  taste 
well  before  it  has  stood  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
*te  which  it  aoqoiree  a  rich,  marrow-like  fiavmir. 


which  no  other  batter  ever  possesses.  A  good 
method  to  preserve  the  batter  from  the  air  is  to 
fill  the  pote  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  then  to 
lay  on  it  some  coarse-grained  salt  to  the  depth  of 
a  I  to  I  an  inch,  and  Ustly,  to  cover  each  pot  with 
a  slate,  plate,  or  other  flat  article.  The  salt  by  long 
keeping  rnns  to  brine,  which  forms  an  air-tight 
layer  on  the  top  of  the  batter,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  very  easily  removed  by  turning  the  pot  on 
one  side. 

3.  Fresh  batter,  21  Iht, ;  salt,  1  lb, ;  saltpetre, 
1  OS.  These  are  the  common  proportions  for  the 
best  salt  butter  of  the  shops. 

4.  Fresh  butter,  18  U>9. ;  salt,  \lh,t  saltpetre, 
1|  QM,s  honey  or  fine  brown  sag^r,  2  os.  Supe- 
rior to  No.  8. 

Concl.  Memarkt,  It  may  be  useful  to  know 
that  rancid  butter  may  be  restored,  or,  in  all 
cases  greatly  improved,  by  melting  it  in  a  water- 
bath  with  some  fresh-bamt  and  coarsely  pow- 
dered animal  charcoal  (which  has  been  thoroaghly 
freed  from  dost  by  sifting),  and  straining  it 
through  clean  flannel.  A  better  and  less  trouble- 
some method  is  to  well  wash  the  butter  first  with 
some  good  new  milk,  and  next  with  cold  spring 
water.  Butyric  acid,  on  the  presence  of  which 
rancidity  depends,  is  freely  soluble  in  fresh  milk. 

The  tumip-flavour  arising  from  the  cows  being 
fed  on  turnips  or  cabbages  is  said  to  be  removed 
by  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods:  1. 
When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the  pans  put  to 
every  6  galls.  1  gall,  of  boiling  water.  2.  Dis- 
solve 1  OS.  of  nitre  in  a  pint  of  spring  water,  and 
put  a  I  pint  of  the  solution  to  every  16  galls,  of 
milk.  8.  Keep  back  a  \  pint  of  the  sour  cream 
when  you  chum,  and  put  it  into  a  well-scalded 
pot,  into  which  yoo  are  to  gather  the  next  cream ; 
stir  that  well,  and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addi- 
tion. Each  of  these  methods  come  on  good 
authority,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  our  own 
experience  does  not  confirm  their  constant  suc- 
cess. We  have  foand  that  the  addition  of  a 
handful  of  salt  to  the  water  used  to  wash  the 
butter  is  as  good  a  plan  as  any.    See  Labd. 

Batter,  Ancho'vy.  From  anchovies  (boned  and 
beaten  to  a  paste),  1  part;  butter,  2  parte; 
spice,  q.  s. 

Batter,  CUr'lfled.  Fk«sh  butter  melted  in  a 
water-bath,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear  por- 
tion poured  into  an  earthenware  basin  or  pot, 
set  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  cool  it  as  quickly  as 
possible,  without  allowing  it  to  crystallise.  It 
keeps  a  long  time  without  becoming  rank.  See 
Bums,  No.  1  {anii). 

Butter  Cotovring  (from  Paris).  A  mixtare  of 
40%  of  chrome  yellow  with  some  fat  coloured 
with  annatto  (FUkekiger  and  Weil). 

Batter,  Hon'ty.  Fine  Narbonne  honey,  2  to 
4  OS.  /  mixed  with  good  batter,  1  26.  Used  as  a 
deUcaey  for  children,  and  by  the  sick  and  aged. 

Batter,  Lem'oa.    See  Buttbb,  Obavob. 

Batter,  Mtlt'ed.  This  well-known  saace  may 
be  prepared  of  excellent  quality  as  follows :  Beat 
up  about  1  OS.  of  fine  fioar  with  4  om.  of  butter, 
in  the  oold,  until  they  are  evenly  and  thoroaghly 
mixed,  then  add  4  or  6  tablespoonf  uls  of  hot 
milk,  pot  the  whole  into  a  small  saucepan,  and 
oontinoe  shaking  it,  all  in  one  direction,  until  it 
simmers  very  gently;  lastly,  remove  it  from  the 
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fire,  and  ponr  it  into  the  butter-boats  for  use. 
These  last  should  be  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
then  emptied  and  wiped  dry  before  putting  the 
melted  butter  into  them.     See  Saucbs. 

Butter,  Orange.  Frep.  1.  From  6  eggs,  2  ox, 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  4  ox,  of  butter,  well 
beaten  together  with  a  little  orange-flower  water. 
Sometimes  1  or  2  ot,  of  blanched  almonds,  or  of 
almond-paste  is  added. 

2.  Butter,  1  Vb.s  syrup  of  orange  peel,  4  oz. 
Both  are  eaten  ss  a  delicacy.  Lbmoit  bvtteb  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Batter  of  An'timony^t.  Trichloride  of  anti- 
mony. 

Batter  of  Caoa'o.  See  Co'goa  and  Oo'coa-nitt 
Oil. 

Batter  of  Hat'megs.  Collected  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  still,  after  the  distillation  of 
the  essential  oil  of  nutmegs. 

Batter  of  Bo'ses.  Obtained  by  distilling  dam- 
ask roses.  It  separates  slowly  from  the  water 
in  the  receiver.  It  has  little  smell,  and-  is  hence 
used  to  dilate  the  odour  of  musk,  ambergris,  and 
civet. 

Batter  of  Wax.    Prepared  by  distilling  bees- 
wax.    A  factitious  kind  is  also  made. 
.    Batter  of  Zinc*t.    Chloride  of  zinc. 

Batternat  Wood,  Proits,  and  Oil  {Juglanx 
einerea,  Linn.)  of  the  United  States. 

Batter  Powder  (from  the  Adler-Apotheke  Em- 
merich on  the  Rhine).  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
(Dr  CT.  KreuaUr), 

Batter  Powder  {Lemmel,  Schleswig-Holstein). 
An  impure  bicarbonate  of  soda,  coloured  with 
turmeric  {RWachherg). 

Batter  Powder,  Schtthrer's  (Emil  Schuhrer, 
Mutzschen,  Saxony).  This,  it  is  claimed,  will 
considerably  increase  the  yield  of  butter,  shorten 
the  process  of  churning,  and  yield  a  product 
which  will  be  firm  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
well-flavoured,  of  a  handsome  colour,  and  of  ex- 
cellent commercial  value.  It  consists  of  a  tole- 
rably pure  commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda,  with 
i%  of  powdered  turmeric  (Dr  Peiera). 

Batter  Powder,  Tomlinson's  (Tomlinaon  ^  Co,, 
Lincoln,  England).  Ordinary  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  coloured  with  1%  of  annatto  (Dr  Karmrodt), 

Batter-presenratlTe  Paste  (from  Spaa).  Con- 
sists of  common  salt,  62  parts;  nitre,  23  parts; 
syrup,  6  parts  {Wtttatain). 

Batter,  Shea,  Tree  (JSnfyroapermum  Parkn, 
Kotschy),  growing  in  Western  Africa,  from  the 
kernels  of  which  a  fat  is  obtained  called  Shea 
butter,  and  used  as  butter  by  the  natives.  Qutta 
Shea,  a  hydrocarbon  obtained  from  the  fat  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  is  present  to  the  amount 
of  from  6%  to  76% .  The  milky  juice  of  the 
tree  when  solidified  is  stated  to  have  all  the 
properties  of  gutta-percha. 

Batter  and  Tallow  Tree  (Paniadeama  Myracea, 
Br.),  of  Sierra  Leone.  So  named  from  the  yellow 
greasy  juice  which  copiously  flows  from  it  when 
cut.    Itis  mixed  by  the  negroes  with  their  food. 

BUTTBBIVE.  A  substance  known  under  this 
name,  and  intended  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  is 
imported  into  this  ooantry  from  New  York. 

Of  batterine  Dr  Campbell  Brown  remarks :  "  In 

genenl   appearance,  taste,  and   conaistenoe,  it 
I  vety  similar  to  ordixiary  batter;  bat  notwith- 


standing that  its  solidifying  point  is  lower  than 
that  of  some  butters,  it  retains  mach  of  the  pecu- 
liar crumbly  texture  and  fracture  of  dripping. 

"  It  softens  at  TS""  and  melts  at  86°  F.  When 
heated  and  slowly  cooled  it  obscures  the  ther- 
mometer at  62°  and  solidifies  at  60°  F.  It  con- 
tains— 

Water    .  .    11*26  to    8*5 

Salt  .  1*03  „    6-5 

Curd       .  .      0*57  „    0-6 

Fat         .        .        .    8716  „  86*4 


100*00  100*00 

**  The  fat  consists  of  oleine,  palmitine,  mar- 
garine, a  trace  of  stearine,  and  about  6%  or  6% 
of  butter.  When  dissolved  in  about  four  timea 
its  weight  of  ether,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  it  does  not  deposit  any  fat  nntO 
more  than  haJf  of  the  ether  has  passed  off;  and  if 
the  temperature  is  not  below  60°  the  depont  Is 
solid. 

"  The  first  deposit  when  dried  fuses  at  106^, 
the  second  deposit  fuses  at  88°,  and  solidifies  at 
64°  F. 

"Under  the  microscope  butterioe  does  not 
appear  to  consist  of  acicnlar  crystals  of  fat,  bat  of 
irregular  masses  containing  a  few  butter  globoles, 
particles  of  curd,  and  crystals  of  salt.  With 
polarised  light  the  irregular  crystalline  stmctnre 
is  beautifully  seen,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  butter  which  has  been  melted  and  reoon- 
gealed.  When  old  and  rancid  it  acquires  the 
odour  and  taste  of  dripping,  but  it  keeps  longer 
undecomposed  than  butter.  When  fresh  it  is  a 
wholesome  substitute  for  real  butter.  No  one  can 
reasonably  take  exception  to  its  sale. 

"  Butterine  may  be  detected  by  the  following 
characters : 

1.  Its  crumbly  fracture. 

2.  Its  loss  of  colour  when  kept  melted  for  a 
short  time  at  212°  F. 

"  3.  The  behaviour  of  its  ethereal  solution. 

"  4.  Its  action  on  polarised  light" 

(Mr  Henry  Mott  on  the  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial butter.)    See  MAB&Jkxnrs. 

BUTTEBKILK.  The  liquid  that  remains  after 
the  butter  is  separated  from  the  cream. 

QuaL,  ifc.  Buttermilk  left  from  the  churn- 
ing of  sweet  cream  is  not  only  very  delicionfl»  bat 
exceedingly  wholesome  and  nutritious.  It  is 
eaten  with  fruit,  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  is  said 
to  possess  the  property  of  allaying  the  nervoos 
irritability  induced  by  excessive  tea-drinking.  It 
is  an  admirable  beverage  in  rickets,  diabetes,  and 
many  stomach  affections.  An  American  physician 
has  recently  asserted  that  it  induces  longerity. 
See  Milk. 

BUTTONS.    See  Bbabs,  Qildxvg,  &c  . 

BUTTL  CELOBAL.  8yt^  Cbotoh  ohlorix, 
wrongly  so  called,  C4H|ClgOf*  A  ooloorless  olea- 
gioous  liquid,  having  an  odour  somewhat  like 
that  of  ordinary  chloral;  insoluble  in  water. 
Butyl  chloral  may  be  prepared  by  the  proeev  of 
Krimer  and  Pinner,  who  were  the  first  to  obtain 
it.  A  current  of  cUorine  gas  is  passed  into  alde- 
hyde during  24  hours.  At  the  conunenoement  of 
the  operation  the  action  is  vety  energeticy  so 
much  io  that  it  is  neoeisary  to  snrroand  tba 
vessel  containing  the  aldehyde  with  a  refrigerating 
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mixtarey  and  it  it  only  towaids  the  end  that  the 
tempen^ore  is  raised  to  100^  C.  Large  qoanti- 
ties  of  hydrochloric  add  are  generated  during  all 
the  time  the  chlorine  is  actmg  on  the  aldehyde. 
The  lesnlting  prodnct  ia  ■ubmitted  to  fractional 
diftiUation,  and  the  liquid  passing  over  between 
163^  and  166°  C.  is  croton  chloiaL  Like  ordi- 
nary chloral,  hntyl  chloral  combines  with  water 
to  form  a  crystallised  hydrate  which  is  the  snb* 
ftanee  nsed  in  medicine.  Butyl  chloral  hydrate 
occurs  in  white  nacreous  spangles.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  warm, 
ana  extremely  soluble  in  alcohol.  A  oonyenient 
BolTent  for  it  is  glycerin,  in  which  it  dissolves 
much  more  easily  than  in  water.  The  dose  of 
^  hydrate  as  an  hypnotic  is  from  8  to  15  gr., 
for  neoxalgia  5  gr.  are  given  three  times  a  day. 
Dr  Liebreich,  who  first  introduced  butyl  chloral 
to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession,  says  he 
bss  luled  to  discover  that  it  exercises  any  hurtful 
effects  on  the  stomach  and  other  organs.  On  the 
contiary,  Dr  Worms  asserts  that  he  finds  it  not  lo 
generally  tolerated  as  ordinary  chloral,  and  Qay 
sfBrtDs  that  it  is  more  uncertain  in  its  narcotic 
effects. 

BUTTBATX.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  Sj^m.  Buttbab,  L. 
A  islt  of  butyric  add  (which  see). 

BUTTBIC.  5jra.  Buttbicub,  L.  ;  BnrrsiQrs, 
Fr.    Of  or  from  butter. 

lUTTXIC  ACID.  C^HsO,  -  C,H7C0,H.  Syn. 
AdDni  BlTTYBIOniC,  L.  ;  AOIDZ  BUTTUQUI,  Fr. ; 

BvmBaAVBB,  Oer.  Occurs  in  butter  (see  Bir- 
Tima)  and  in  many  vegetable  and  animal  juices 
and  oils. 

iVsp.  By  the  fermentation  of  sugar.  6  kilo- 
grms.  of  sugar  and  80  grms.  of  tartaric  add  are 
^ssolved  in  26  litres  of  boiling  water,  and,  after 
some  days  260  grms.  of  putrid  cheese  mixed  with 
8  kilqgnns.  of  sour  skimmed  milk  are  added  to- 
gether, as  well  as  3  kilogrms.  of  finely-divided 
chalk.  The  mixture  is  keptat  80^— SS^'C.  (86°— 
95^  F.)  and  stirred  up  every  day;  after  about  a 
week  it  becomes  a  thick  magma  of  cslcium  lac- 
tste  (C,HftO,)2Ca.  It  is  then  aUowed  to  stand 
longer  at  36"*  C.  (96''  F.).  the  whoh)  again  be- 
eoaing  liquid,  and  an  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
taking  place,  which  lasts  for  several  weeks. 
During  the  process  the  water,  as  it  evaporates, 
must  be  from  time  to  time  renewed.  When  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  add  has  ceased  more  water 
b  added,  and  8  kilogrms.  of  crystallised  car- 
bonate of  soda;  the  solution  is  filtered  from 
eslcinm  carbonate,  evaporated  to  10  kilogrms., 
sod  treated  with  11  kilogrms.  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  An  oily  layer  of  butyric  acid  rises  to  the 
•orfMe,  and  most  be  separated  from  the  aqueous 
Hquid  and  purified  by  distillation,  and  by  standing 
over  caldnm  chloridie. 

^rop.  A  thin  colourless  Uqnid,  with  an  acid 
taste  snd  randd  smell.  It  boils  at  162°  C.  (324"" 
F.),  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*960,  and  mixes  with  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions. 

8alU,  These  are  unimportant;  they  are  in- 
•olublei  or  onlv  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  except 
tbose  of  the  aUcalies  and  of  magnesia,  which  are 
iolnble.  Culeium  huiyrate  is  formed  by  the  fer- 
menta^n  of  caldnm  lactate,  as  in  the  process 
^ascribed  above;  when  treated  with  sulphnric 
•od  it  yields  butyric  add. 


BUTTEIV.  [Eng.,  Fr.]  A  glycerine  ether  of 
butyric  add,  t.  e.  a  compound  of  butyric  add  and 
glycerine.  It  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  in 
butter,  which  contains  about  2%  of  it.  It  is  a 
neutral  liquid,  with  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  and  is 
decomposed  by  potash  into  glycerine  and  potas- 
simn  bntyrate. 

BUZm.  An  alkaloid  discovered  by  Fante  in 
the  leaves  of  the  common  box  tree  {Bnaut  «em- 
ysfgireiM).  

BTTVBUS  TOUHTOSUS  (iom9tUoi%$,  covered 
with  down),  Fabricus.  The  Raspberry  Beetle. 
RHspberries  are  largely  produced  in  many  of  the 
fruit  districts  of  this  country,  and  thdr  cultiva- 
tion increases,  and  should  increase  seeing  that 
they  are  very  profitable,  because  they  are  perish- 
able, being  so  soft  and  juicy,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  readily  imported.  There  is  also  much 
land  either  that  is  now  cultivated  at  a  loss,  or 
that  is  going  out  of  cultivation,  which  might  be 
most  advantageously  devoted  to  the  production  of 
this  useful  fruit. 

There  are  several  insects  that  affect  this  fruit, 
and  are  described  fully  in  their  proper  order  in 
this  work.  But  there  are  none  which  prove  more 
serious  enemies  to  it  than  the  insect  known  scien- 
tifically as  the  ByiuruM  tomsnioiut,  and  vulgarly 
as  the  Raspberry  bug.  This  has  been  known  to 
gardeners  for  many  years  as  a  foe  to  raspberries ; 
but  it  is  only  recently ,  by  comparison,  that  its  action 
upon  this  fruit  has  been  manifest  to  the  producers 
upon  a  wholesale  scale  in  lar^e  plantations. 

The  beetle  begins  its  mischievous  work  by 
biting  the  leaves  and  piercing  the  young  flow.er 
buds  through  and  through,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Otiorynehut  picipes.  Then  it 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  forming  fruit-buds,  from 
which  larvn  come  and  feed  upon  and  spoil  the 
fruit. 

In  the  '  Introduction  to  British  Entomology '  it 
is  stated  that  "  when  raspberries  are  in  fiower  the 
footstalks  of  the  blossoms  are  occasionally  eaten 
through  by  a  minute  animal,  Byturua  tomenUmis, 
which  I  once  saw  prove  fatal  to  a  whole  crop, 
and  of  which  the  larva  feeds  upon  the  fruit 
itself  "  ('  Introduction  to  British  Entomology,'  by 
Kirby  Spence,  p.  109).  Curtis  also  alludes  to 
this,  remarking  that  "it  is  to  this  insect  that  I 
attribute  the  not  infrequent  failure  of  our  rasp- 
berry crop,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  thus 
often  iiyured  or  destroyed "  ('  British  Entomo- 
iogy,'  by  J.  Curtis). 

Blackberry  canes  are  also  preyed  upon  in  a 
similar  manner  by  this  beetle,  and  it  mav  be 
frequently  found  upon  brambles  or  wild  black- 
berry plants,  and  upon  the  common  hawthorn. 

There  is  an  insect  of  the  same  species,  or  of  a 
closely  allied  species,  described  by  Professor  Saun- 
ders as  very  injurious  to  raspberry  and  black- 
berry plants  in  America  and  Canada.  From 
accounts  received  from  a  correspondent  in  the 
central  part  of  France  it  appears  that  the  blos- 
soms and  fruit  of  raspberry  plants  suffer  consider- 
ably from  a  beetle  whose  description  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Byturtu, 

Taschenberg  and  Kaltenberg  both  speak  of  this 
insect  as  infesting  raspberry  and  blackberry  plants 
in  Qermanv. 

Life  MtHory,    The  Byiunu  tomenioHu  ia  of 
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the  order  Coleoptbba,  and  is  placed  by  West- 
wood  in  its  family  NttiduUdee.  Curtis  holds  that 
it  should  be  included  in  the  family  DermeHicUe, 
and  Stephens  puts  it  among  the  Engidm ;  but,  as 
usual,  Westwood's  classification  appears  to  be  the 
most  rational. 

It, is  close  upon  the  l-6th  of  an  inch,  or  2  lines, 
in  length,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  having  its 
body  covered  with  a  pubescence  or  down.  It  has 
wings  of  full  size,  and  its  six  feet  and  its  antennsd 
are  buif  coloured. 

Tont'ards  the  early  part  of  May  the  beetles  may 
be  found  upon  the  raspberry  and  blackberry  canes 
busily  engaged  in  biting  through  the  flower-buds 
at  their  bases,  or  in  feeding  upon  their  shoots. 
As  the  fruit-buds  come  out  the  females  place  their 
eggs  singly  within  them ;  these  produce  larvie  or 
grubs  just  at  the  period  when  the  fruit  is  formed, 
which  at  once  commence  feeding  upon  it,  either 
spoiling  it  entirely  or  reducing  the  number  and 
size  of  its  carpels,  as  shown  in  the  figure  given 
above  of  the  raspberry  grub  at  work.  Cultivated 
blackberry  plants  are  attacked  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner,  and  it  is  very  common  ior  those 
who  incontinently  pluck  wild  blackberries  and  put 
them  into  their  mouths  to  find  that  they  have 
been  swallowing  grubs  wholesale. 

The  larva  or  grub  is  yellowish,  with  a  dark 
coloured  head  and  dark  marks  upon  its  body.  The 
head  is  depressed  or  flattened  peculiarly.  It' is 
close  upon  i  an  inch  in  length,  has  six  legs  and  a 
rudimentary  leg  at  the  extremity  of  its  body,  from 
which  two  dark  coloured  sluirp  curved  points 
project* 

When  this  grub  has  despoiled  the  fruit  on 
which  it  has  been  reared,  it  either  falls  to  the 
ground  and  hides  in  it,  or,  as  Taschenberg  states, 
it  gets  into  rifts  in  the  stems  of  the  plants  or  of 
the  canes,  and  changing  soon  into  a  chrysalid, 
remains  in  this  form  throughout  the  winter.  Miss 
Ormerod  agrees  with  this  statement  of  Taschen- 
berg. 

Frevewtion,  Careful  autumn  and  early  spring 
digging  and  hoeing  the  ground,  especially  near 
the  raspberry  stocks,  would  tend  to  disturb  or 
kill  the  chrysalids.  At  the  same  time  paraffin- 
soaked  snbstences,  or  other  noxious  or  caustic  sub- 
stances might  be  dug  or  hoed  in. 

It  is  most  essentiid  that  all  weed-gprowth  should 
be  cleared  from  the  ground  during  the  summer, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  harbour  for  the  grubs. 
Also  that  when  the  canes  are  cut  or  pruned  in 
autumn  all  the  cuttings  should  be  carefully  picked 
or  raked  off,  and  carried  away  or  burned.  Growers 
do  wrong  to  allow  the  cuttings  of  any  fruit  trees 
to  remain  upon  the  ground,  particnlarly  after  an 
attack  of  any  kind  of  insect. 

lUmsdieg,  If  it  were  seen  in  the  early  spring 
that  the  beetles  were  numerous  upon  the  canes, 
the  plan  of  catching  them  with  tarred  boards 
held  between  the  rows  of  plants  while  these  were 
smartly  tapped  might  be  adopted. 

This  is  practised  with  success  in  the  case  of  the 
OtiorymfhmB  pieipet,  as  shown  in  a  succeeding 
monograph  ('Reports  on  Insects  Iii^jurious  to 
Crops/  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CABBAaS.  8^%.  BsAs'siOA,  L. ;  ChOV,  Ft.  ; 
Kohl,  Q«r.    This  commoii  eecident^  and  all  ite 


numerous  varieties,  are  merely  cultivated  speci- 
mens of  the  wild  sea-cabbage  of  our  coasts  (Brew'- 
aiea  oUrafcea,  Linn.),  one  of  an  extensive  and 
valuable  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Cbuciferjb.  After  the  potato,  the  cabbage 
is  doubtless  more  extensively  used  bv  the  masses 
of  the  people  than  any  other  fresh  vegetable. 
When  young,  and  properly  dressed,  it  forms  an 
agreeable  and  wholesome  addition  to  animal  food. 
It  should  be  eaten  only  when  freshly  gathered 
and  freshly  cooked ;  and  the  unconsumed  portioD, 
as  well  as  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  boiled, 
should  be  at  once  thrown  away.  Persons  troubled 
with  a  weak  digestion,  or  who  have  a  tendency  to 
flatulence,  diarrhoea,  or  worms,  would  do  well  to 
avoid  them.  Their  use  is  particularly  serviceable 
in  scurvy,  and  in  numerous  skin  diseases. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  celery,  and  several  other  culinary  vege- 
tables, may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
some  time  by  cutting  them  so  that  they  may 
have  about  two  inches  of  stem  left  below  the 
leaves,  scooping  out  the  pith  as  far  down  as  a 
small  knife  will  reach,  and  then  suspending  them 
perpendicularly  by  means  of  a  cord,  in  an  inverted 
position,  in  some  cool  situation,  and  daily  filling 
up  the  bottom  part  of  the  stem  with  dean  cold 
water.  In  this  way  it  is  stated  that  a  supply  of 
g^reen  vegetables  may  be  readily  obtained  during 
a  severe  winter  and  on  shipboard.  Other 
methods,  including  those  usually  adopted  with 
the  same  object,  arc  noticed  under  TBaBTABLBB 
(Culinary). 

Cabbages,  broccoli,  &c.,  are  dressed  by  simply 
throwing  them  into  boiling  water,  and  simmering 
them  until  tender.  A  few  minutes  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  A  pinch  of  salt  of  tartar,  or  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  is  commonly  added  to  the 
water,  to  preserve  the  green  colour  of  the  vege- 
tables.   See  Bbassioa. 

CACHOU  ABOKATIBE  (kHshoo  Kr^mHteta). 
[Fr.]  A  mouth-lozenge  intended  to  sweeten  and 
perfume  the  breath.  Preparations  of  this  de- 
scription are  much  used  by  smokers  and  bacchanals. 
The  form  under  which  they  are  generally  pre- 
pared for  sale  is  that  of  li  to  2  gr.  pills,  neatly 
silvered.  Originally  they  were  composed  chiefly 
of  catechu  and  sugar,  flavoured  and  perfumed 
with  the  stronger  aromatics ;  but  at  the  present 
day  the  catechu,  from  which  they  derive  their 
name,  is  not  uitfrequently  omitted.  Their  pre- 
paration is  described  elsewhere.  See  B&bath, 
LozBNOBB,  Pastils,  &c. 

CADHHrK.  €d-»112.  [Eng.,  L.,  Fr.,  Ger.] 
A  metallic  element^  belonging  to  the  same  group 
as  magnesium  and  zinc»  whidi  elements  it  much 
resembles. 

Source.  Compounds  of  this  element  occur  in 
various  ores  of  zinc»  especially  in  the  Silesian 
ores.  The  quantity  of  cadmium  varies  from  1*5% 
to  8%. 

Prep,  In  the  process  of  rino-smelting  (see 
Znro)  the  more  volatile  vapour  of  cadmium  comes 
off  with  the  first  portions  of  the  zinc,  and  these 
vapours  burn  in  the  air  with  formation  of  the 
oxides  of  cadmium  and  zinc.  The  powder  thus 
deposited  is  then  mixed  with  coal  and  the  mixture 
heated  in  iron  tubes,  when  the  cadmium  distils 
over  first.    In  order  to  purify  it  the  metal  is  re- 
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distilled,  and  tiw  Moond  prodacfc  dinolyed  in 
lijdrodiloric  aad,  from  which  lolntioii  the  Cftd* 
mimn  b  preci|iitated  with  metallic  fine 

Ftop.  Cadmium  is  a  rerj  Instroas  metal,  tin- 
whitcb  with  a  alight  bluish  tinge,  and  capable  of 
taking  a  high  polish.  It  is  somewhat  harder 
than  tin,  bat  may  be  cat  with  a  knife.  Its  frac- 
ture is  ftbroosy  and  it  can  be  easily  rolled  ont  into 
foil  and  drawn  Into  wire.  It  crystallises  readily 
in  octahedrons.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8*G5  when  cast,  8*8 
after  hammering.  It  melts  at  SSCT  C.  {W^  F.), 
and  boils  at  77(r  C.  (1418°  F.).  lU  Taponr  has  a 
dark  3P^ow  oolonr  and  a  disagreeable  smell,  pro- 
dndng  headache  when  inhaled.  Alloys  of  cad- 
minm,  especially  those  with  lead,  tin,  and  bismnth, 
are  remarkable  for  their  low  melting-points  (see 
FvBiBLi  AiJOTB  and  Bismmi).  Cadminm  oxi- 
dises slowly  on  the  sarfaoe  when  exposed  to  the 
sir,  sad  when  heated  in  air  it  bams  to  the  oxide; 
it  decomposes  water  at  a  red  heat. 

TuU.  1.  Heated  on  charcoal  with  sodinm  bi- 
carbonate in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
■slti  of  cadmium  are  reduced  to  the  metal,  but 
this  volatilises,  and  in  passing  through  the  oxidis- 
ing flame  becomes  oxidised,  and  forms  a  brown 
iDcmstation  of  cadmium  oxide  on  the  charcoal. 
2.  Solutions  of  cadmium  salts,  if  not  too  strongly 
add,  glTe  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  cadmium  sulphide,  which  is  insolu- 
ble in  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaline  sulphides 
and  cyanides,  but  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  and 
hydrochlcnic  acids,  especially  when  warmed,  and 
in  hot  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  Solutions  of  arse- 
nites  and  of  stannic  and  antimony  salts  also  give 
yellow  or  orange  precipitates  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  insoluble  in  ^lute  acids ;  but  these,  un- 
like caidmium  sulphide,  diisolve  in  a  solution  of 
ammoninm  sulphide.  8.  Cadmium  and  copper 
hydroxides  are  both  soluble  in  ammonia,  and 
hence  these  two  metals  are  frequently  obtained 
together  in  the  process  of  analysis.  To  separate 
them  potassium  cyanide  is  s4ded  to  the  blue 
snunoniacal  solution  until  this  becomes  colourless ; 
salphnretted  hydrogen  is  then  passed  into  the  solu- 
tion,  when  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  completely 
precipitated.  The  presence  of  copper  is  shown 
l^  the  deep  blue  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion. Another  method  is  to  precipitate  the  two 
sulphides  together  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  then  boil  them  with  a  mixture  of  6 
parts  of  water  and  1  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in 
which  the  cadmium  sulphide  dissolves,  leaving  the 
copper  sulphide  as  a  black  insoluble  residae. 

JSttim.  1.  Cadmium  carbonate  is  formed  as  a 
white  precipitate  by  adding  potassium  carbonate 
to  the  solution  of  the  cadmium  salt ;  this  precipi- 
tate is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  converted  by 
ignition  into  tiie  oxide,  in  which  state  it  is 
weighed.  The  weight  of  the  oxide  multiplied  by 
0*875  gives  the  weight  of  cadmium  in  the  portion 
of  the  substance  examined.  2.  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  passed  into  the  solution,  which  should 
be  slightly  add  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  re- 
mlting  yellow  precipitate  of  sulphide  is  collected, 
dried  at  100°  C.  (212^  F.),  and  weighed ;  its  weight 
multiplied  by  0*777  g^ves  the  weight  of  cadmium 
it  oontuns.  For  separation  of  cadmium  from 
copper,  see  under  iutt.  If  sine  be  present, 
tartaric  add  most  be  added  before  method  2  is 


vsed ;  on  adding  the  alkali  the  line  then  remains 
dissolved.  When  a  solid  cadmium  compound  has 
to  be  examined  it  can  always  be  dissolved  in  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid,  if  not  in  water. 

8alU,  Cadmium  forms  only  one  series  of  salts 
corresponding  to  the  oxide  CdO.  This  is  the  only 
oxide  known,  and  all  the  salts  of  cadmium  may 
be  prepared  from  it  by  dissolving  it  in  the  suit- 
able acids.  The  common  salts  of  cadmium,  ex- 
cept the  sulphide,  carbonate,  hydrate,  and  oxide, 
are  soluble  in  water,  giving  colourless  solutions. 

Cadmiuft,  Carboaftte  of.  CdCO,.  8y.  Cadioi 
OABBOHAfl,  L.  A  white  predpitate  formed  by 
adding  potassium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  cad- 
mium sulphate  or  chloride,  and  drying  this  pre- 
dpitate St  a  gentie  heat.  It  always  contains  some 
oxide  mixed  with  it,  and  dissdres  in  all  adds, 
giving  the  corresponding  salts. 

CMmiiiw,  Chloride  of.  CdCl,.  Syn.  Cabmii 
CHiOBiDinc,  L. ;  Crlobioui  db  OADxnrv,  Fr. ; 
CABMimcoHLOBi]),  Qer.  iVep.  By  dissolving 
the  metal  or  its  oxide  or  carbonate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is 
thus  obtained  in  rectangular  prisms,  containing  2 
molecules  of  water ;  thm  eflloresce  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  k)8e  all  their  water  at  a  temperature 
below  a  red  heat;  they  are  very  soluble  in  water. 

Cadmium,    Iodide   of.     Cdl,.     Syn.    Cadhii 

lODIDITK,  L. ;  lODUBB   DB    OADXIUX,    Fr.  ;    CaD- 

xirxiODiD,  Oer.  Prep,  By  dissolving  cad- 
mium oxide  in  hvdriodic  add,  or  by  digesting 
cadmium  with  iodine  under  water  or  alcohol,  and 
in  either  case  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. The  iodide  is  thus  obtained  in  large,  trans- 
parent, six-sided  tables,  which  are  anhydrous,  and 
do  not  change  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  melts 
easily,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Ute§.  Owing  to  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  it  is 
used  in  photogpraphy  to  iodise  collodion  {  the  solu- 
tion preserves  its  sensitiveness  undiminished  for  a 
long  time  (see  Collodion).  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gelatine  plates  in  photography,  cadmium 
iodide  is  not  so  much  used  for  this  purpose  as 
formerly.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  occasionally  as 
a  substitute  for  lead  iodide. 

Cadmliim,   Oxide   of.     CdO.     %a.     Cadkii 

OXTDUIC,    L.;    OXIDB   DB    OADVIVK,   Fr. ;    CaD- 

XiuxoxTD,  Oer.  Prep.  By  igniting  the  hy- 
droxide, carbonate,  or  nitrate,  or  by  burning  the 
metal  in  air;  it  is  obtained,  mixed  with  zinc 
oxide,  by  this  last  method  in  the  manufacture  of 
line,  forming  the  'brown  blaze'  of  the  sinc- 
smelters.  It  is  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

The  hydroxide  (h)  drated  oxide),  Cd(OH)^  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  soluble  salt  of  cadmium  to 
caustic  potash,  and  gently  drying  the  precipitate 
formed.  It  is  a  white  powder,  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

Cadmium,  Sulphate  of.    CdSO^.    8yn,  Cadmii 

BVLPHAB,  L.  ;  SULPHATB  DB  CADMIUV,  Fr. ;  CAD- 

MIUM8ULVAT,  Qw,  Prep,  By  dissolving  cad- 
mium or  its  oxide  in  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
not  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve  it  all,  filtering  off 
the  solution  from  the  undissolved  residue,  evapo- 
rating it,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. 

Prop,,  Sfo.  Efflorescent,  rectangular,  prismatic 
crystals ;  very  soluble  in  water;  tastes  astringent. 
It  is  about  4  times  as  strong  as  sulphate  of  line, 
and  is  used  in  similar  cases.— Dose,  8  to  10  g^. 
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Smiemalljf  (i  to  8  or  4  gr.  to  water,  1  oz.),  in 
specks  of  the  eye,  opacity  of  the  cornea^  chronic 
ophthalmia,  &c.  As  an  ointment,  10  to  13  gr.  to 
lard,  1  OS. 

Cadmiiim,  Sulphide  of.  CdS.  S^n,  GADiciirM 
T1LL0W;  Sulphide  di  cadmium,  Fr. ;  Cad- 
MIUM8ULFID,  Qer.  This  suhstanoe  occurs  native 
as  the  somewhat  rare  mineral,  gbbbnoceitb,  in 
Renfrewshire,  Bohemia,  and  Pennsylvania. 

IVtfp.  1.  On  the  small  scale,  by  passing  snl- 
phnretted  hydrogen  into  a  solution  of  calcium. 

2.  On  the  large  scale,  cadmium  nitrate  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sodium 
thiosulphate.  A  steam-yellow  with  starch  is  ob- 
tained thus :  1  litre  of  water,  160  grms.  wheaten 
starch,  and  40  grms.  of  burnt  starch  are  boiled 
together  and  mixed  hot  with  850  grms.  of  sodiam 
thiosulphate.  On  cooling,  850  grms.  of  finely 
powdei«d  cadmium  nitrate  are  mixed  in.  Or  a 
mixture  is  made  of  1800  grms.  gum  tragacanth, 
480  grms.  cadmium  nitrate,  800  grms.  sodium 
acetate,  250  grms.  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  250 
grms.  arsenious  acid  (Sehmid).  These  mixtures 
are  used  in  calico-printing ;  the  material  is  printed 
with  them  and  then  steamed,  the  action  of  the 
steam  causing  the  formation  of  yellow  cadmium 
sulphide  where  the  pattern  has  been  stamped  upon 
the  fabric. 

iVop.,  Usei,  i^c.  It  appears  to  exist  in  two 
modifications  which  are  convertible  into  each 
other,  one  a  pure  lemon-yellow,  the  other  a  full 
minium  red.  The  reason  of  the  great  variation 
in  the  shade  of  commercial  cadmium  yellow  is 
probably  that  the  pigment  consists  of  mixtures  of 
these  two  modifications  in  varying  proportions. 
Cadmium  sulphide  is  used  as  an  artist's  colour, 
and  lately,  owing  to  a  reduction  in  its  price,  it 
has  come  into  use  in  calico-printing. 

Cadmium  Tdlow.  See  Cadmixtm,  Sulfhidb 
OF  {above), 

CfSALFIHA  (OTHXiAVDUTA)  BOHDUCELLA. 
(Ind.  Ph.)  Habitat,  Tropical  portions  of  both 
hemispheres. — Qffloinal  part.  The  seeds  (Son- 
dueella  semina,  Bonduc  seeds)  are  of  a  somewhat 
irregular  subspherical  or  ovoid  form,  usually 
from  (  to  f  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  smooth, 
hard,  and  lead-coloured,  and  contain  an  amy- 
laceous white  nucleus,  having  a  bitter  taste. 
They  contain  a  fixed  oil,  resin,  and  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple.— Propertiet,  Tonic  and  antiperiodic. — 
Tkerapeutie  tuee.  In  intermittent  fevers ;  also  in 
debility,  and  other  cases  requiring  tonics. — Dose, 
10  to  15  gr.  twice  daily. 

COMPOUHD  POWDBB  OF  BOVDUO  (Pulvis  JBon- 

dueella  oompositus).  Take  of  bondnc  seeds, 
deprived  of  their  shells  and  powdered,  1  os.; 
black  pepper,  powdered,  1  oz.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. — Dose,  15  to 
80  gr,  three  times  a  day. 

CMBIVM.  [Eng.,  L.,  Fr.,  Ger.]  A  rare  me- 
tallic element  belonging  to  the  group  of  the 
alkali  metals,  together  with  lithium,  sodium, 
potassium,  and  rubidium. 

Source,  It  occurs,  together  with  rubidium, 
very  widely  distributed,  but  in  excessively  small 
quantities,  and  chiefly  as  the  chloride  and  oxide. 
It  is  found  in  many  mineral  waters:  for  ex- 
ample, the  Wheal  Clifford  Spring,  in  CcdmwaU, 
which  contains  1*71  milligr.  of  cassinm  chloride 


per  litre,  and  in  the  ash  of  tobacco,  tea,  ooffBa, 
oakwood,  kc.  The  oxide  forms  84%  of  the  race 
mineral  polktx  found  in  Elba. 

Frep,  By  the  electrolysis  of  a  fused  mixture 
of  cssium  and  barium  cyanides ;  the  globules  of 
the  metal  thus  obtained  are  fused  together  uoder 
petroleum. 

Frop,  A  silver-white  soft  ductile  metal,  mat- 
ing at  26^  C.  (79**  P.),  and  of  sp.  gr.  I'M.  It 
oxidises  rapidly  in  air  with  the  production  of 
heat  and  light,  and  decomposes  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  with  inflammation  of  the 
hydrogen  produced.  Its  spectrum  contains  two 
characteristic  lines  in  the  blue,  whence  its  name, 
from  ctBsius  ■■  sky-blue. 

Salts,  It  forms  salts  analogous  to  and  re> 
sembling  those  of  potassium ;  they  are  colourless, 
and  mostly  soluble  in  water. 

CAFFE'IC  ACID.  iS^fi.  Chloboob^fio  acid. 
A  white  powder,  discovered  by  Run^  in  coffee,  in 
which  it  exists  in  combination  with  potaanum 
(c^eiate  of  potassium)  and  caffeine,  and  is  then 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Pfaff  states  that  the 
aroma  of  coffee  is  dependent  on  the  volattUsation, 
or  rather,  the  decomposition  of  this  add. 

CAFFEINA  CITSA8  EFFEBYBSCSirS.  Effer- 
vescing  citrate  of  caffeine.  Caffeina,  40  parts ; 
citric  acid,  40  parts ;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  600 
parts ;  tartaric  acid,  540  parts ;  white  sugar,  800 
parts.  Well  dry  the  ingrodients,  and  mix  into  a 
soft  paste  with  rectified  spirit.  Heat  gently,  and 
drive  off  the  spirit  quickly,  then  reduce  to  a 
granular  form. 

CAFFEINE.  C8H,oI740„H,0.  %«.  Caffb'iva, 
Th^inb,  Quabakinb.  a  peculiar  nitrogenised 
principle,  discovered  by  Bobiquet  in  coffee.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  essential  principle  of  tea,  of  Para- 
guay tea,  of  kola  nuts,  and  of  guarana,  infusions 
of  which  are  used  as  beverages  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  proportion  of  caffisine  to  the 
pound  was  found  by  Liebig  to  be  as  stated  below 
in  the  six  descriptions  of  coffee  named : 


82  gr. 
22„ 
22  „ 
20  „ 

19 


>f 


» 


Martinique 
Alexandrian 
Java  . 
Mocha 
Cayenne 

St  Dominique  .  .  .  .16 
In  Hyson  tea  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of 
from  2*5%  to  8*4%  ;  and  in  gunpowder  tea  from 
2'2%  to  4*1% .  In  Paraguay  tea,  or  mai^,  as  it  is 
called  in  Brazil  and  in  Ouarana,  it  exists  in  the 
proportion  of  5%. 

Dr  B.  H.  Paul  (<  Pharm.  Joum.,'  1887)  exa- 
mined the  following  varieties  of  coffee,  the  result 
being  a  fairly  constant  yield  of  caffeine : 

Caffeine  per  eeal 

Coorg riO 

Guatemala 


Travancore 
Liberian 


1-18 
116 
1-20 
1-28 


The  experiments  were  made  with  unroasted 
coffee.  As  a  general  rule,  the  amount  of  caffeine 
in  pure  roasted  coffee  is  about  1*3% . 

Prep,  1.  {Dr  Paul,)  Mix  ffliely  powdered 
coffee  with  moist  lime  and  exhaust  witii  boiling 
alcohol,  evaporate  off  the  alcohol,  mix  the  dry 
residue  with  some  water  and  a  few  drops  cc 
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hite  lolpliiirie  ftdd.  The  Hqnid  U  now  filtered 
>  free  it  from  fa^  rad  flnal^  ifaeken  with  chloro- 
im;  on  removing  the  chloroform  and  evnpo- 
ting  the  caffeine  ie  reedj  for  weighing. 
1  Comely  powdered  raw  or  nnroaeted  coffee 
boiled  in  water,  and  rabacetate  of  iMd  added  to 
e  Altered  decoction  to  throw  down  the  ex- 
letiTe  and  eoloonng  matter;  the  excesa  of  lead 
next  precipitated  with  ralphnretted  hydrogen, 
id  the  fiqnid  filtered  and  evaporated  by  a  gentle 
tt;  the  reaidnnm  is  diaaolved  in  boiling  water, 
i  solution  agitated  with  freshly  bnmt  animal 
utosl,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallised, 
r  redissdlving  the  piodnct  in  hot  alcohol,  it  may 
obtained  in  white,  shining,  silky  filaments  as 
)  solotion  cools. 

3.  {M.  J.  Vertwtam,)  Qnicklime,  2  lbs. ;  water, 
I.  to  form  a  hydrate ;  raw  cdfee  (bruised},  10 
.;  mix,  pnt  it  into  a  displacement  apparatus, 
Icanseuoohol  of  80%  to  percolate  through  the 
Ktare,  until  the  finid  obtained  no  longer  con- 
ns caffeine ;  the  mass  in  the  percolator  is  then 
ighly  g^und  to  powder,  mixed  with  a  fresh 
mtity  of  quicklime,  and  the  process  of  per- 
ition  repeated  with  fresh  alcohol  as  before. 
9  Bjnrit  is  next  distilled  from  the  mixed  tine- 
es  in  a  retort,  and  the  residuum  washed  with 
little  warm  water  to  remove  the  oil ;  the 
poration  is  then  gently  conducted  until  a 
italline  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  further 
xi  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure  between 
Is  of  blotting-paper.  It  is  purified  by  redis- 
Ing  it  in  boiling  water  or  hot  alcohol,  Ac,  as 
>re. 

.  (F,  V.  Chr^eme,)  Powdered  guarana  is  in- 
stdy  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
ly  divided  litharge,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
listiUed  water,  the  ebullition  being  continued 
il,  on  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  below 
boUiog-point,  the  insoluble  portion  is  found 
ibside  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid 
r,  bright^  and  without  colour.  The  quantity 
llitilled  water  required  will  be  found  to  be 
it  a  pint  for  every  15  grms.  of  the  guarana 
I  in  Uie  experiment,  and  as  the  boiling  has  to 
ontinued  for  several  hours  before  the  desired 
all  eesential  separation  mentioned  above  takes 
e,  water  must  be  added  from  time  to  time  to 
ily  the  place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation. 
m  cool,  the  clear  Uquid  is  decanted  upon  a 
r,  and  when  it  has  passed  through,  which  it 
be  fonnd  to  do  with  facility,  the  precipitate 
be  transferred  to  the  filter,  and  washed  with 
ng  water,  the  washing  to  be  continued 
ing*  as  yellowish  precipitates  are  produced 
either  phosphomolybdio  acid  solution, 
^  or  platinic  chloride.  A  stream  of  sul- 
'etted:hydrogen  gas  Is  now  passed  through  the 
kte  to  remove  the  small  quantity  of  lead  that 
>een  dissolved,  and  the  sulphide  thus  formed 
isted  bv  filtration.  The  solution  is  evaporated 
water-bath  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuret- 
ydrogen,  filtered  to  remove  a  trace  of  sulphur, 
ly  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  and 
adleine  which  crystallises  out  in  cooling  re- 
id  from  the  mother  liquor  and  pressed  between 
cd  bibulous  paper.  After  bemff  thus  treated 
arystals  will  be  fonnd  to  be  perfectly  white, 
ilating  the  mother  liquid  with  distilled  water. 


filtering,  and  evaporating,  a  second  crop  of  crys- 
tals are  obtained,  which  are  alsoperf ectly  white 
after  being  pressed  as  above.  The  crystals  are 
now  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  alcohol,  filtered, 
and  the  solution  set  aside  to  crystallise  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation.  The  resulting  crystals  of 
caffeine  are  perfectly  pure  and  colourless. 

6.  (O.  Caillol  and  P.  Caaenemoe,)  The  fol- 
lowing  is  a  process  for  the  rapid  preparation  of 
caffeine :  Black  tea  is  thoroughly  softened  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  hot  water ;  a  quantity  of 
calcium  hvdrate  equal  to  that  of  tea  used  is  then 
added,  ana  the  whole  evaporated  on  a  water-bath 
to  perfect  dryness.  The  dry  residue  is  exhausted 
witii  chloroform  in  a  displacement  apparatus,  and 
the  chloroform  recoverecl  from  the  percolate  by 
distillation.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  a  mix- 
ture of  caffeine  and  a  resinous  substance  contain- 
ing chlorophyll.  On  treating  it  with  hot  water, 
filtering  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  on  a  water- 
bath,  the  caffeine  is  obtained  in  perfectly  white 
crystals. 

CharaeUr$  and  TeHs,  Colourless,  silky  crys- 
tals. Soluble  in  70  parts  cold  water;  the  solntion 
is  neutral  to  litmus,  and  of  a  fsintly  bitter  taste. 
Freely  soluble  in  chloroform  and  alcohol.  It 
unites  with  acids  to  form  salts  of  a  weak  character 
and  acid  reaction.  Treated  with  a  crvstal  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness in  a  porcelain  dish,  a  reddish  residue  results, 
which  becomes  purple  when  moistened  with  am- 
monia. It  forms  fine  double  crystalline  salts 
with  platinic  or  gold  chlorides. 

U$M,  Tonic  and  restorative  to  the  nervous 
system ;  stimulates  the  heart,  and  raises  arterial 
tension.  Qiven  in  nervous  sick  headache ;  also  as 
a  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy,  sometimes  used  as  an 
antidote  to  opium.  Large  doses  cause  rise  of 
temperature,  convulsions,  and  paralysis. — Dote, 
2  to6gr. 

Caffeine,  Citrate  of.  CaffeinsD  Citras,  CsHjoNfO^ 
CfHiOj.  A  weak  compound  of  citric  acid  and 
caffeine.  Take  of  caffeine,  1  oz. ;  citric  acid,  1  oz. ; 
water,  2  oz.;  mix,  dissolve  with  heat,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness. 

Prop,  and  Uses,  A  white  powder  of  acid  re- 
action. With  a  little  water  it  forms  a  clear 
fiuid,  which  on  further  dilution  gives  a  white 
precipitate  of  caffeine,  which  redissolves  when  30 
parts  of  water  have  been  added.  Uses  the  same 
as  caffeine,  but  often  preferred  as  being  more 
soluble. — Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

CAP^non.  A  brown  aromatic  oil,  formed 
during  the  roasting  of  coffee. 

CAJ'EPUT  OIL.    See  Oils  (Volatile). 

CAKES.  A  species  of  fancy  bread  or  trifle 
familiar  to  every  one. 

Beforo  proceeding  to  the  actual  operation  of 
cake-making,  the  various  materials  which  are  to 
enter  into  their  composition  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  preparation.  For  this  purpose  every 
article  is  got  ready  about  an  hour  previously  to  its 
being  wanted,  and  is  placed  before  the  fire,  or 
upon  a  stove,  that  it  may  become  ffently  heated. 
Without  these  precautions  it  is  impossible  to 
produce  good  cakes.  The  flour  is  thoroughly 
dried  and  warmed.  The  currants  are  nicely 
washed  in  a  hair  sieve,  wiped  dry  in  a  doth,  and 
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then  set  hetcm  the  fire.  Before  oae  thay  axe 
dusted  over  with  a  little  floor.  The  sugar  is 
rabhed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve.  The  eggs  are  well  beaten  in  a  basin,  and 
strained.  The  butter  is  melted  by  being  placed 
in  a  basin  set  in  hot  water,  and  is  forwards  well 
beaten  np  with  a  libtle  warm  milk.  The  lemon 
peel  is  cut  very  thin,  and  beaten  in  a  mortar  to  a 
paste  or  powder,  with  lump  sugar;  or  for  com- 
mon purposes  it  is  grated.  The  caraways,  g^inger, 
and  other  flavouring  ingredients  are  preferred  in 
the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  are  made  into  en 
essence  by  digesting  them  in  spirit  of  wine ;  the 
first  is  the  most  common  method.  The  milk  and 
water  is  made  lukewarm.  When  all  these  things 
are  ready  and  have  stood  a  sufficient  time,  they 
are  put  into  a  pan  one  after  another,  in  the  proper 
order,  and  well  beaten  together,  by  which  the 
lightness  of  the  cakes  is  considerably  increased. 

In  plum  cakes,  as  well  as  in  some  other  varie- 
ties, a  little  yeast  may  be  added  after  the  butter, 
and  the  mass  allowed  to  rise  a  little,  and  then 
again  well  kneaded,  by  which  not  only  less 
butter  and  eggs  may  be  used,  but  the  products 
will  be  both  lighter  and  more  wholesome.  Qood 
stale  brend,  weU  soaked  in  hot  milk  or  water,  and 
then  beaten  to  a  paste  and  passed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  forms  an  excellent  thing  to  mix  up  the 
ingredients  with,  and  produces  a  very  light  and 
nutritious  cake.  Cakes  'wetted  up'  with  milk 
are  richer,  but  do  not  keep  so  well  as  those  with- 
out it ;  they  get  stale  sooner,  and  when  in  that 
state  are  far  from  agreeable  to  the  palate.  A 
kind  of  flour  prepared  from  maize  or  Indian  com 
has  heen  recently  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
cooks,  but  it  is  better  adapted  for  puddings  than 
for  cakes.    See  Cobv-vloub. 

Cakes  are  preferably  baked  on  flat  tins  or  in 
little  'tin  shapes,'  which  should  be  first  well 
buttered. 

Cakes  should  be  kept  for  store  in  tin  canisters ; 
wooden  boxes,  unless  very  well  seasoned,  are  apt 
to  give  them  an  unpleasant  taste.  Brown  paper 
linings  and  wrappers  should  be  avoided  for  the 
same  reason.  See  Biboitits,  Bbbad,  Buk,  IciKe, 
Staivb,  &c. 

Cakes,  Al'^mend.  iVvp.  1.  From  sweet  al- 
monds (blanched  and  beaten  to  a  smooth  paste), 
flour,  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  7  eggs, 
and  the  outside  peel  of  4  lemons  (shredded  small). 
The  almonds,  sugar,  lemon  peel,  and  eggs  are 
beaten  together  until  as  white  as  sponge  paste ; 
the  flour  next  worked  in,  and  the  paste  put  into 
butteted  moulds  and  baked  in  a  slack  oven,  with 
8  or  10  tlucknesses  of  white  paper  under  them 
and  one  or  two  over  them. 

2.  Almonds,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  \  lb, ;  rose  water  or 
orange-flower  water,  i  pint;  flour,  |  lb.;  8  eggs; 
as  above.    Some  persons  ice  these  cakes. 

Cakes,  Baa'biiry.  Prep.  From  butter  and 
dough  fermented  for  white  bread,  of  each,  1  lb., 
as  in  making  pufF  paste,  then  rolled  out  very  thin, 
and  cut  into  oval  or  triangular  pieces  or  other 
shapes.  On  these  are  placed  a  mixture  of  cur- 
rants and  moist  sugar,  equal  parts,  wetted  with  a 
little  wine  or  brandy,  and  the  paste  being  closed 
np,  they  aie  placed  on  a  tin  with  the  dosed  side 
downwards,  and  baked.  A  little  powdered  sugar, 
flavoured  with  candied  peel  (grated),  or  essence  of 


lemon,  ia  sifted  ovser  tham  as  boob  m  they  oome 
out  of  the  oven.  In  the  common  cakes  of  the 
shops  the  brandy  is  omitted,  and  lard  is  osed  for 
butter,  but  less  of  it. 

Cakes,  Bath.  Frep.  From  butter,  i  lb. ;  flour, 
1  ^. ;  6  eggs,  and  a  cupful  of  yeast ;  when  risen, 
add  powd^Bd  sugar,  4  os.,  and  caraways,  1  om. 
Bake  them  on  tins. 

Cakea,  Cheese.  Frep.  1.  Curdle  some  warm 
new  milk  with  rennet,  drain  the  curd  in  a  linen 
bag,  and  add  i  of  its  weight,  each,  of  sugar  and 
butter,  6  eggs,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
orange-fiower  or  rose  water. 

8.  (Almond  Chee$9  Caket.)  To  the  above  add 
as  much  blanched  almonds,  beaten  to  a  smooth 
paste,  as  there  is  butter,  and  an  equal  weight  <^ 
macaroni. 

8.  {Lenum  Chwie  CaJtet.)  To  the  first  f  onn 
add  lemon  peel  (grated  fine),  or  essence  of  lemon, 
q.  s. 

Cakea,  Di'et.  I^n.  Dntr  Bbbad.  Prep,  1. 
Dissolve  sugar,  1  lb.,  in  milk,  i  pint;  add  6  egga, 
and  whisk  the  mixture  to  a  full  froth,  then  caa- 
tionsly  stir  in  fiour,  1  lb.,  beat  it  for  f  hour,  and 
immediately  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven.  It  may  be 
baked  whole  or  divided  into  small  cakes. 

2.  From  fine  flour  and  powdered  sugar,  equal 
parts ;  6  eggs ;  and  the  juice  and  rind  (grated)  of 
1  lemon. 

Cakes,  Drop.  Prep,  Eggs,  1  dozen;  rose 
water,  1  tablespoonf ul ;  powdered  sugar,  |  lb.; 
flue  flour,  i  lb.;  and  caraways,  |  ox.  Drop  it  on 
wafer-paper,  and  bake  as  before. 

Cakee,  Gin'ger.  Prep,  Sugar,  1  lb. ;  powdered 
ginger,  4  os. ;  flour,  2  Ae. ;  water,  1  pint ;  butter, 
i  lb. ;  candied  orange  peel,  8  caps  (grated). 

Cakes,  Lem'on.  Prep.  Flour  and  sugar,  of 
each,  1  lb,f  eggs,  1  dozen ;  grated  peel  and  juice 
of  4  lemons ;  whisk  the  eggs  to  a  bright  froth ; 
then  g^radually  add  the  rest. 

Cakes,  Marl'boroiigh.  Prep.  Beat  8  eggs  and 
1  lb.  of  pounded  sugar  i  hour;  then  add  fine 
flour,  1  lb.,  and  caraway  seeds,  2  ox. 

Cakes,  Plain.  Prep.  1.  From  flour,  4  He.; 
currants,  2  A«. ;  butter,  ^  lb. ;  caraway  seeds,  ^ox.; 
candied  lemon  peel  (grated),  1  ox. ;  yeast,  i  pint; 
milk,  q.  s.    Let  it  rise  well  before  baking. 

2.  Baker's  dough,  2  Ibe.;  currants,  1  Ih. ;  butter, 
•i  {ft. ;  8  eggs ;  milk  (hot),  i  pint. 

8.  (Rundell.)  Baker's  dough,  4  Ibe.;  butter 
and  moist  sugar,  of  each,  i  lb, ;  caraway  seeds,  a 
small  handfuL  Well  work  it  together,  pull  it 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  golden  pippin,  and  work 
it  together  again.  This  must  be  done  three 
times,  or  it  will  be  in  lumps,  and  heavy  when 
baked. 

4.  (Rich.)  Equal  weights  of  flour,  butter, 
sultana  raisins,  eggs,  currants,  and  brown  sugar, 
mixed  up  with  milk,  and  seasoned  with  can<Ued 
peel,  nutmeg,  Ac.,  and  baked  in  a  quick  oven. 
This  resembles  '  pound  cake.' 

Cakes,  Plum.  Prep.  1.  (Qood.)  From  butter, 
i  lb. ;  dry  flour,  8  Ibe. ;  Lisbon  sugar,  8  ox. ;  plums 
and  currants,  of  each,  f  lb. ;  and  some  pimento^, 
finely  powdered ;  to  be  '  wetted  up '  with  8  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  and  a  Winchester  pint  of  new  milk 
(warmed) ;  bake  on  a  floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

2.  (Excellent.)  From  fresh  butter,  sifted  sugar, 
fiour,  and  currants,  of  each,  1  lb.;   18  eggs; 
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powdered  fpieo,  2  m.  (tIi.  tlarm,  maee,  dniia- 
moo,  nutmeg,  and  aUspioe) ;  lUoed  almondi,  4  og, ; 
nuiBft  (rto^Ml  and  diopped),  i  2^. ;  and  »  large 
glaat  of  bnndy ;  bake  in  a  hotoTen.  When anffl- 
eieatly  baked  lefc  the  oven  eool,  and  afterwavda 
pat  in  the  eake  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  MTeral 
boors  to  dry  {SmmdelV). 

3.  (Rich.)  Tkke  fresh  batter  and  sugar,  of 
each,  1  Ih. ;  floor,  1\  Us.  /  ciirranU»  2  lbs. ;  a  glass 
of  bnndy;  sweetmeats  and  peels,  lib,/  sweet 
almonds,  2  ot,  /  10  eggs ;  allsfMce  and  cinnamon, 
of  each,  i  oz.;  bake  in  a  tin  hoop  in  a  hot  oven 
for  3  boors,  and  put  12  sheets  of  paper  under  it 
to  keep  it  from,  homing  {Maekensie), 

Gakae,  Fort'agaL  Prtp,  From  floor,  powdered 
sogar,  and  fresh  hotter,  of  each,  1  1h, ;  10  eggs; 
cnrrantfli,  ^  Ih,  /  and  a  little  white  wine;  bake  in 
smaU  tins  only  half  filled. 

Cake,  PMato.  1  U.  ci  cold  potatoes,  i  lb.  of 
floor  or  oatmeal,  |  gill  of  warm  milk  (with  a  i  26. 
of  yeast  diesolred  in  it),  a  little  salt  and  hotter. 
Maah  the  potatoes,  add  the  other  ingredients,  roll 
oat  the  paste  1^  or  2  inches  thick,  place  it  in  a 
greased  tin,  and  bake  it. 

Gakea,  Pooad.  Prtp.  1.  As  plom  cake;  hot 
using  1  lb.  each  of  all  the  ingredients  except  the 
■pices. 

2.  Uflin^  equal  parts  of  sogar,  flour,  currants, 
and  soltana  raisins,  and  half  that  quantity  each  of 
batter,  brandy,  and  candied  peel,  with  spices  as 
required. 

Cakea,  daeea.  iVep.  From  about  1  lb.  each  of 
dried  flour,  sifted  sugar,  washed  currants,  and 
batter,  with  8  eggs ;  the  whole  beaten  for  an  h'>ur, 
made  mto  a  batter,  and  baked  in  little  tins,  tea* 
caps,  or  aaucers,  only  half  filled.  A  little  fine 
•agar  is  frequently  siftiNl  over  them.  Nutmeg, 
mace,  and  cinnamon  are  also  sometimes  added. 

Cakes,  Batafl'a.  Prep.  Beat  ^  lb.  at  sweet  and 
1  ox.  of  bitter  almonds,  in  fine  orange,  rose,  or 
ratafia  water ;  mix  ^  lb,  oi  pounded  sugar ;  add 
the  whites  of  4  eg^  (well  beaten) ;  set  it  over  a 
moderate  fire  in  a  preserring-pan ;  stir  it  one  way 
antil  it  is  pretty  hot,  and  when  a  little  cool  form 
it  into  small  rolls,  and  cut  it  into  thin  cakes ; 
shake  some  fiour  lightly  on  them,  give  each  a 
light  tap,  put  them  on  sugar-papers,  sift  a  little 
sogar  on  them,  and  put  Siem  into  a  very  slack 
oren. 

Cakes,  Bout.  Prtp.  From  fiour,  2  lbs. ;  butter, 
■agar,  and  cunants,  of  each,  1  ^.  /  8  eggs ;  |  pint 
of  milk ;  2  glasses  of  white  wine ;  and  1  glass  of 
brandy ;  drop  them  on  a  tin  plate,  and  bake  them. 

Cakes,  Savoy.  Prep.  From  flour  and  sifted 
iugar,  of  each,  X  Ih.glO  eggs ;  and  the  rind  of  a 
lemon  (grated) ;  form  a  batter  by  degrees,  put  it 
into  moulds,  and  bake  in  a  stack  oven. 

Cake,  Bead.  Prep.  1.  (Phdn.)  From  flour, 
i  peek ;  sugar,  |  lb.  /  allspice,  \  oz.  ;  melted  butter, 
t  lb,;  a  little  ginger ;  milk,  b  P>nt ;  yeast,  i  pint ; 
■dd  seeds  or  currants,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

2.  (Good.)  To  the  preceding  add  of  butter  and 
iQgar,  of  each,  i  26.,  and  wet  it  up  with  milk  pre- 
vbusly  mixed  with  6  eggs. 

3.  (Rich.)  Take  of  fiour,  1|  lb$. ;  butter  and 
sugar,  of  each,  1  26.  /  8  eggs ;  2  oe.  of  caraway 
ienla,  1  grated  nutmeg,  and  ite  weight  in  cinna- 
nion«    &ke  2  hours  in  a  quick  oven. 


4.  (Seoteh.)  9  eggt;  aogmr  and  butter,  of 
eaeh,  i  26./  mU  weU  together,  then  add  a  little 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  cloves ;  |  oe.  of  caraway 
seeds ;  I  26.  of  candied  citron ;  (  26.  of  candied 
orange  peel ;  f  26.  of  blanched  almondi  (pounded 
fine) ;  flour,  8  26r. ;  and  brandy,  i  pint. 

Gakea,  Shrtwalraiy.  Prep.  From  floor,  3  26«.; 
sogar,  1  26. ;  a  little  cinnamon  and  notmeg  ;  8 
eggs;  a  little  rose  water;  and  melted  hotter 
enough  to  make  it  into  a  dough. 

Cakea,  So'da.  Prep.  1.  From  flour,  1  26. ;  hi- 
carbonate  of  soda,  {  oz. ;  sugar  and  butter,  of 
each,  I  26.;  make  a  paste  with  milk,  and  add 
candied  orange,  lemon  or  citron  peel,  or  the  fresh 
peels  grated,  q.  s.  to  flavour. 

2.  To  flour,  1  26.  /  sugar  and  hotter,  of  each,  2 
OS. ;  candied  peel,  |  o jr. ;  sesquicarbonate  of  soda, 
8  dr. ;  milk,  q.  s. 

Obe.  An  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, used  instead  of  the  soda,  also  makee  good 
cakes.  Both  are  suitehle  to  delicate  stomachs, 
especially  in  dyspepsia  with  acidity. 

Cakea,  Bponge.  Prep.  From  8  eggs;  lump 
sugar,  f  26. ;  water,  i  pmt ;  the  yellow  peel  of  a 
lemon ;  mix  as  follows :  Put  the  lemon  peel  into 
the  water;  when  about  to  make  the  cake,  pot 
the  sogar  into  a  saocepan,  poor  the  water  and 
peel  on  it,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  flre  to  get  hot. 
Break  the  eggs  into  a  deep  earthen  vessel  that  has 
been  made  quite  hot ;  remove  from  the  heat,  whisk 
for  a  few  minutes ;  make  the  sugar  and  water  boil 
up,  and  pour  it  very  gradually  boiling-hot  over  the 
eggs ;  continue  to  whisk  them  briskly  until  they 
become  thick  and  white;  add  the  flour  (quite 
warm),  stir  it  lightly  in,  put  the  paste  into  tins 
lined  with  white  paper,  and  bake  them  immedi- 
ately in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Cakes.  Tea.  8gn.  Bihtoh  CAVse.  Prep.  1. 
From  flour,  1  26. ;  butter,  4  om.  ;  and  milk,  q.  s. ; 
bake  on  a  hot  hearth  or  slow  oven  plate. 

2.  To  the  kst  add  2  toblespoonf  uls  of  yeast. 

Cakea,  Tip'sy.  Prep.  Small  sponge  cakes 
steeped  in  brandy,  and  then  covered  with  grated 
almonds  and  candied  peel ;  or  almonds  (cut  into 
spikes)  are  stuck  in  them.  They  are  commonly 
piled  on  a  dish,  surrounded  with  a  custard,  and 
covered  with  presenree  drained  as  dry  as  poMible. 

Cakes,  Wigg.  Prep.  From  b  pint  of  warm 
milk ;  |  26.  of  fine  fiour ;  and  2  or  8  spoonf  ula  of 
light  yeast.  Afterwards  work  in  4  oz.  each  of 
sogar  and  butter ;  make  into  cakes,  or  wings,  with 
as  little  fiour  as  possible,  add  a  few  caraway  seeds, 
and  bake  them  quickly. 

Cakea.  (In  medicine.)  Cakes  have  been  used 
as  a  form  of  administering  medicinal  substances 
to  children,  but  have  not  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  the  purpose,  unless  by 
quacks  and  in  domestic  practice.  In  preparing 
them  the  active  ingredients  are  addea  in  such 
proportions  to  the  common  materials  of  a  sweet 
cake  that  one  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
sufficient  for  a  dose.  See  GnrasBBKBAD,  Wobk- 
ojuceb,  &c. 

CAL'ABAB  BIAH.  Sjfn.  PHTBOiTiGXATis 
Faba.  The  seed  of  PhyeoeHpma  venenoeum. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  where 
the  bean  is  used  as  an  ordeal  poison.  The  bean 
itseU  is  about  the  slse  of  a  large  horse-bean,  with 
a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining  coat  of   a 
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browniBh-redy  pale  chocolate,  or  ash-grey  cobnr. 
It  has  an  irreffolar  kidney  shape,  with  flat  sorf aoes 
and  a  rounded  border,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
boldly  cnnred,  and  there  marked  with  a  broad 
farrow,  with  the  central  raised  raph6  in  the 
centre,  and  ending  at  one  extremity  in  the  micro- 
pyle.  The  kernel  consists  of  two  cotyledons. 
It  yields  its  properties  to  alcohol,  and  imperfectly 
to  water.  E.  M.  Holmes  has  pointed  out  that  the 
seed  of  P.  eylindrotpermum  are  sometimes  sold 
for  those  of  P.  vMenotum,  Their  distinguishing 
characters  are  given  in  the  '  Pharm.  Jonm.,'  8rd 
Series,  ix,  918.  Calabar  bean  has  been  nsed  in 
cases  of  strychnia  poisoning  and  tetanus,  as  well 
as  in  epilepsy  and  St.  Y itus's  dance.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  bean,  according  to  Eoyle,  is  1  to  4 
gr.  Locally  applied  it  produces  oontmction  of  the 
pupiL 

Until  the  researches  of  Hamack  and  ITTitkow- 
sky  the  Calabar  bean  was  supposed  to  owe  its 
activity,  when  internally  administered,  to  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  alkaloid  called  eaerine 
or  phjfsottiffmine.  These  chemists,  however,  have 
lately  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  bean,  in 
addition  to  eserine,  snother  very  potent  alkaloid, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  name  ealaharine. 

Calabarine  appears  to  exert  a  physiological 
action  antagonistic  to  that  of  eserine ;  and  since 
the  commercial  preparations  of  the  drug  oonsiBt, 
according  to  the  above  chemists,  of  mixtures  of 
two  alkaloids  in  varying  proportions,  the  dis- 
cordant effects  frequently  observed  to  follow  the 
administration  of  any  of  the  various  preparations 
of  the  bean,  admit  of  ready  explanation.  Where- 
ever  eserine  predominated  it  appeared  to  suppress 
the  effects  of  calabarine ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
latter  preponderated,  the  paralysing  effect  on  the 
spinal  coi^  otherwise  exercised  by  eserine  would 
fail  to  be  produced. 

The  necessity  of  having  preparations  of  calabar 
free  from  calabarine,  in  cases  where  the  drug  is 
administered  for  tetanus,  will  be  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  calabarine  itself  induces  the 
disease.  M.  Bohringer  announces  the  discovery 
of  another  base  in  Calabar  bean,  eseridine.  It 
closely  resembles  physostigmine,  there  being  only 
a  difference  of  a  molecule  of  water  in  their 
formnlsB. 

We  quote  the  following  from  <  New  Bemedies ' 

for  June,  1877 : 

<<  The  well-known  manufacturing  chemist,  E. 
Merk,  in  Darmstadt,  has  heretofore  prepared  and 
sold  a  substance  wldch  was  supposed  to  be  the 
only  active  principle  of  calabar,  and  which  he 
called  calabarine,  but  which  was  really  eserine  or 
physostigmine.  He  now  accepts  and  confirms 
results  of  Hamack's  and  Witkowskj^s  researches, 
and  has  put  both  of  the  active  principles  upon  the 
market  labelled  with  thdr  correct  name,  viz. 
<  FhyMOtUgmvue  *  (or  eserine,  being  the  same  sub- 
stance which  he  formerly  sold  as  calabarine)  and 
'  Calab<»rin,'  distinguished  by  the  addition  of 
Harnack's  name  (H  mack's  '  Calabarine ').  The 
att9iU%<m  ofphysiei^nt  and  pkarmaoitU  «'#  parH' 
cnlar^  dirteied  to  ike ohamffB  qf  appeUaiiont** 

Calabar  bean  is  a  powerful  poison.  The  anti- 
dotes are :  Diilhsible  stimulants;  the  hypodermic 
iigection  of  the  -^1^  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of 
atropine,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary  at  the  end  of 


two  hours ;  and  artifldal  respiration.    See  Pht- 

BOBTIQHIVB. 

CATiAimffE.    See  Zzfo  (Carbonate  of). 

CALAVD&A.  GSAHABIA,  Linn.  The  Com 
Weevil.  This  insect,  of  the  Nat  Ord.  Coisopmaa, 
Aimily  OureuUomda,  and  division  RijfneopMarOf 
does  considerable  damage  to  com  stored  in  grana- 
ries. The  mischief  caused  by  it  is  not  apparent 
to  the  casual  observer,  but  as  the  larva  of  tiie  wee- 
vil concealed  in  the  grain  lives  upon  its  substance, 
the  valuable  properties  and  weight  of  the  com  are 
much  diminished,  and  much  loss  is  caused  to 
farmers  and  com  merchants. 

It  attacks  all  kinds  of  com,  as  well  as  malt. 
Foreign  com  is  frequently  much  infested  with  it, 
as  it  likes  warm  climates,  and  cannot  live,  or,  at 
least  does  not  propagate,  in  low  temperatures.  In 
the  '  Introduction  to  Entomology '  it  is  said  that 
"sometimes  this  insect  becomes  so  infinitely 
numerous  that  a  sensible  man  engaged  in  the 
brewing  trade  once  told  me,  speaking  perhaps 
rather  hyberbolically,  that  they  collect^  and  de- 
stroyed them  by  bushels."  It  is  well  known  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  has  been  found  to  be 
very  injurious  in  America.  Dt  Fitch  reports  that 
it  has  been  imported  with  Italian  grain,  also  that 
it  is  very  destructive  to  seeds  in  the  collections  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Socie^.  Mr 
Cooke,  the  chief  executive  horticultural  officer  of 
California,  states  that  it  is  a  formidable  pest  in 
store-houses  and  mills  in  that  country. 

Life  Hiitory.  This  weevil  is  dark  red,  about 
1.8th  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  six  legs,  and  a 
very  long  beak  or  rostram.  It  passes  the  winter 
in  snug  crannies  and  cracks  in  the  floor  and  sides 
of  granaries  and  warehouses,  and  comes  out  in 
the  spring.  Pairing  takes  place  directly  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  female  gets  into  heaps  of 
com  and  deposits  eggs  in  the  grains,  I  egg  in 
each  grain.  The  larvsB,  little  white  maggots,  are 
hatched  shortly,  and  eat  the  substance  within  the 
interior.  The  aperture  made  in  the  deposition  of 
the  egg  is  securely  sealed  up  by  some  material 
supposed  by  Kirby,  Curtis,  and  'Atfchenberg,  to 
be  excrementitious.  The  pupa  stage  is  assumed 
and  the  weevils  come  from  the  grains  when  their 
contents  have  been  pretty  well  cleared  out,  towards 
the  close  of  the  summer.  Taschenberg  holds  that 
there  are  two  broods  in  the  season,  but  this  has 
not  been  confirmed  in  this  country.  The  weevils 
themselves  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  grains 
feeding  upon  their  contents,  as  well  as  their 
larvn. 

JPrevewUon,  The  best  means  of  prevention  are 
to  have  granaries  and  store-rooms  wdl  brushed 
down  with  stiff  brushes  or  brooms,  and  washed  with 
soft  soap  and  hot  water.  After  a  bad  attack  this 
should  be  done  2  or  8  times  over,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  left  open  all  day  and  night,  as  the 
weevils  are  very  susceptible  to  cold. 

Com  lying  in  suspected  places  should  be  moved 
and  turned  over  and  over  frequently  when  in 
heaps,  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  in  order 
to  disturb  the  females  in  egg-laying,  and  running 
it  down  through  winnowing  machines  also  pre- 
vents this* 

Semediee,  When  it  is  discovered  that  com  is 
affected,  or  when  beetles  have  been  seen  near  com 
hesps,  drying  with  hot  air,  at  a  temperature  of  180° 
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F.  isefieMMOt,  as  the  heat  kUle  the  weerilt  end 
thdr  harm,  bat  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the 
pain  or  destroy  ite  g«nninatiiig  power  if  the  dry- 
ing is  oondncted  properly  and  the  temperature 
gndnally  raised.  Yenttlation  and  the  admission 
of  cool  air  into  places  where  eom  is  stored  often 
have  the  effect  of  driring  away  the  weevila.  Long 
drain-pipes  pat  into  heaps  of  com  cause  circol*- 
tioa  of  air  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  intraders. 
Traps  may  be  tlien  set  for  them  by  patting  grun 
in  &B  comers  of  the  granaries.  Corn  iijin^  by 
this  weeril  may  be  easily  detected  by  its  lightness. 
To  the  nnskilf al  no  difference  can  be  noted ;  hot 
the  experienced  farmer,  com  merchant,  or  miller 
will  detect  that  something  is  wrong  by  taking  ap 
a  handfal  and  weighing  it  in  his  hand  ('  Reports 
on  Insects  Injnrioas  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  White- 
head, Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CALCOTA'nOV.  The  operation  of  homing  or 
roasting  any  solid  body  to  expel  ito  more  volatile 
parts,  or  to  oxidise  it,  as  the  conversion  of  chalk 
into  lime  by  the  expnlsion  of  carbonic  anhydride. 
The  raasting  of  the  ores  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
Welsh  process  of  copper  smelting  and  in  the 
Snesian  mode  of  extracting  zinc  is  technically 
termed  CAix^nrATiov. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  process  of  calci- 
nadon  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  body  operated 
(XL  Many  snbstances,  in  delicate  experiments,  are 
csleined  over  a  Bunsen  burner  or  blowpipe  in  a 
pUianum  spoon  or  crucible;  others,  in  iron  res- 
■els  or  earthenware  crucibles,  placed  in  a  common 
fomace.  When  the  action  of  the  air  proves  in- 
jnrioas, as  in  the  manufacture  of  charcoal,  the 
process  is  performed  in  close  vessels  or  chambers. 
In  some  cases  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  articles, 
snd  they  are  both  burnt  together,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Ume,  the  roasting  of  ores,  Ac.  The 
process  of  drying  salts,  or  driving  off  their  water, 
of  crystallisation  by  httt,  is  also  frequently  called 
CALCiFATiov ;  thus  WO  havo  calcined  copperas 
slam,  Ac. 

CALCI"VSB.  A  reverberatory  furnace  used 
lor  the  calcination  of  metallic  ores,  particularly 
those  of  OOPPBB  and  znio  (which  ««»). 

CALdlTM.  CBng.,  L.,  Fr.,  Qer.]  Ca.  Atomic 
weight  a  40.  A  metallic  element  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  strontium  and  barium,  which 
metala  it  much  resembles. 

Stmree.  Calcium,  though  never  found  free, 
ooeors  very  widely  in  nature,  and  often  in  very 
krge  quantities,  as  the  carbonate,  sulphate,  phos- 
phate, fluoride,  silicate,  Ac.  (see  the  respective  salte) . 
Oslcium  salte  occur  in  most  natural  waters,  and 
in  sH  plante  and  animals,  especially  in  the  leaves 
of  phmte  and  in  the  bones  and  teeth  of  animals. 

Pnp.  1.  A  mixtore  in  the  proportion  of  2 
molecnlee  of  calcium  chloride  to  1  molecule  of 
■trontium  chloride,  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac, 
which  mixture  is  more  fusible  than  calcium 
chloride  alone,  is  melted  in  a  small  porcelain 
emcible,  and  electrolysed,  the  positive  pole  being 
a  carbon  rod,  and  the  negative  a  fine  pianoforte 
wire,  dipping  just  below  the  surface  of  the  fused 
salt;  small  globules  of  calcium  form  on  the  end 
of  the  wire  (MaHkiMten). 

2.  Dry  calcium  iodide*  7  parte,  is  fused  with  1 
part  of  sodium  in  an  iron  crucible  with  an  air- 
tight cover. 


8.  Caldom  chloride,  9  parts,  is  fosed  with  4 
parte  of  sine  and  1  of  sodiom.  In  this  way  an 
alloy  of  sine  and  calcium  is  produced,  which  is 
then  heated  in  a  crucible  made  of  gas  carbon 
until  the  gas  volatilises,  when  the  f  uMd  caleium 
is  found  in  the  form  of  a  button  (Coroti). 

OUcium  can  be  obtained  pure  only  by  method  1, 
and  on  a  very  small  scale.  Bv  this  method  Frey 
succeeded  in  obtaining  globuies  weighing  from 
2*4  to  4  gnns. 

Prop,  According  to  Matthiessen,  calcium  is  a 
yellow  metal,  harder  than  lead,  tenacious  and 
malleable,  and  with  sp.  gr.  1'578.  Frey  stotes 
that  it  has  the  colour  of  aluminium,  and  is  very 
brittle.  It  oxidises  readily  in  moist  air,  and 
decomposes  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  a  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Tuis,  1.  A  compound  of  calcium  placed  on  a 
platinum  wire,  mcnstened  with  hydrochlorio  acid 
and  held  in  the  non-lominous  gas- flame  colours 
the  latter  red;  the  n)ectrum  exhibite  a  large 
number  of  lines,  of  which  a  line  in  the  green  and 
another  in  the  orange  are  the  most  chaimcteristic. 
2.  Ammonium  carbonate  added  to  neutral  solutions 
of  calcium  salte  produces  a  white  precipitete  soluble 
in  acids.  8.  Ammoniam  oxalate  added  to  neutral 
or  alkaline  solutions  of  calcium  salte  produces  a 
white  precipitete  soluble  in  adds.  4.  Sulphuric 
acid  gives  a  white  precipitete  with  fairly  strong 
solutions  of  calcium  salts.  Caldnm  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  barium  by  solutions  of  ite  salts, 
giving  no  precipitete  with  bichromate  of  potash. 
Strontium  may  oe  distinguished  from  calcium  by 
the  intense  crimson  coloration  which  it  gives  to 
the  non-luminous  flame. 

EsHm,  To  the  solution  of  the  calcium  salt 
ammonium  oxalate  is  added  in  moderate  excess, 
and  then  solation  of  ammonia  till  the  liquid 
smells  of  the  latter.  The  solation  is  now  allowed 
to  stend  for  several  hours,  after  which  the  white 
precipitete  is  csref  nlly  collected  and  washed  with 
hot  water,  and  then  either  converted  by  gentle 
heating  into  the  carbonate  and  wdghed  as  such, 
or  strongly  ignited  so  as  to  form  the  oxide  (lime), 
which  is  &en  weighed.  If  it  is  weighed  as  the 
carbonate,  the  wdght  found  must  be  multiplied 
bv  0*56  in  order  to  find  the  corresponding  weight 
of  the  oxide. 

8alt9,  Calcium  forms  one  series  of  salte  only, 
corresponding  to  the  oxide  CaO.  They  may  all 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  this  oxide  or  ite  hydrate, 
or  calcium  carbonate,  in  the  suiteble  adds.  They 
are  colourless,  and  are  soluble  in  water  with  the 
exception  of  the  fluoride*  carbonate,  oxalate,  and 
sulphate,  which,  however,  except  the  sulphate, 
dissolve  readily  in  adds. 

Caldnm,  Aoetete  of.  Ca(C,H|OOs.  iVsp. 
By  adding  excess  of  purifled  chalk  to  acetic  acid. 
Altering  off  the  solution  from  the  excess  of  chalk, 
evaporating  it,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. — 
Um09.    As  a  diuretic— Dom,  10  to  20  gr. 

Calcium,  Bromide  of.  CaBr,  Syn,  CiLOir 
BBOKiDTTif,  L.s  Bboxttbb  db  oaloium,  Fr. ; 
CAi<oiiniBBO]fn>,  Qer.  iVsp.  By  boiling  a 
solution  of  ferrous  bromide  with  a  slight  excess  of 
lime,  filtering,  evaporating  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallise,  and  then  recrystollising 
the  salt  thus  obtained.    Very  soluble  in  water. 

Caldnm,  Caxbonftte  of.    CaCQ|.    Syn.  CAi.cn 
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OABBOVis,  li.;  Cabbovatb  DB  OALOIVir,  Fr.; 
CAXOiirKOABBOVAT,  Ger.  Source.  This  sub* 
■taDoe  is  widely  ^stributed  in  nature,  and  occurs 
sometimes  in  vast  quantities.  Pore  it  is  found  as 
oale"  or  leeland-tpar,  and  arra^oniiei  mixed 
with  more  or  less  silica,  as  ehaUt,  limestone,  marble, 
and  coral;  and  in  combination  with  magnesium 
carbonate  as  dolomite  it  forms  whold  mountain 
ranges.  For  further  information,  see  Chalx. 
Caldum,   Chloride   of.     CaCl^     Syn,  Caloii 

CBLOBIDUM,   L. ;   CbLOBUBB   DB   CALOIUli,  Fr. ; 

CALonnccHLOBiD,  Oer.  Prep,  (B.  P.)  '*By 
neutralising  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of 
oaldum,  adding  a  little  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime  and  slaked  lime  to  the  solution,  Altering  and 
evaporating  until  it  becomes  solid,  and  £ially 
drying  the  salt  at  about  204''  C.  (400°  F.)." 

Calcium  chloride  is  formed  as  a  waste  product 
in  many  manufacturing  processes,  notably  in  the 
ammonia-soda  process  for  making  sodium  car- 
bonate, in  the  Weldon  process  for  recovering  the 
manganese  from  the  still  liquor  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  ammonia  from  the  ammonium  chloride  of  the 
gas-works,  and  of  carbonic  acid  from  chalk  or 
marble  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Enormous  quantities  of  calcium  chloride  are  thus 
wasted  yearly,  as  no  method  has  yet  been  found 
of  profitably  obtaining  the  chlorine  from  it. 
Cknild  this  be  done,  it  would  be  the  death-blow  to 
the  Leblanc  soda-process,  which  is  already  hard 
pressed  by  the  rivid  ammonia-soda  process. 

JProp.  Calcium  chloride  crystallises  in  large 
hexagonal  prisms  containing  6  molecules  of 
water,  which  lose  4  molecules  of  water  at  200°  C. 
(400°  F.),  and  at  a  higher  temperature  become 
anhydrous,  and  finally  melt  at  a  red  heat.  The 
crystaU  also  melt  at  290°  C.  (554°  F.)  in  thcdr 
own  water  of  crystallisation ;  tiiey  deliquesce  in 
air,  forming  an  oily  liquid  once  called  oleum 
ealeie.  When  they  are  dissolved  in  water  a 
considerable  lowering  of  temperature  is  produced ; 
with  a  freezing  mixture  of  4  parts  of  crystallised 
calcium  chloride  and  3  parts  of  snow  a  tempera- 
ture of  -  48°  C.  (  -  54°  F.)  can  be  attained.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  hard,  friable,  and  slightly 
translucent.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve  when 
cold  70  parts,  when  boiling  155  parts  of  the 
anhydrous  salt ;  and  solutions  of  50,  200,  and  825 
parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  100  parts  of  water 
boil  at  112°,  158^  and  180°  C.  (284°,  816°,  and 
856°  F.),  respectively. 

Usee.  It  is  not  used  on  the  large  scale,  but  in 
the  laboratory  the  anhydrous  chloride  is  used  for 
drying  gases  and  depriving  organic  liquids  of 
admixed  water ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  merely  dried,  as  it  is  then  more 
porous  than  when  fused.  Solutions  of  calcium 
chloride  are  used  as  baths  for  heating  stone-ware 
stills  and  other  apparatus  liable  to  be  cracked  on 
the  sand-bath.  As  a  medicine  it  has  been  used  in 
scrofulous  and  glandular  diseases. — Doee,  10  to 
20  gr.    See  Soltoiofb. 

Caldun,  Fluoride  of.  CaF^.  Source,  It 
occurs  native  as  vlvobspab  (Spath  blxtob,  Fr. ; 
Flum  bpath,  Qer.)  in  Derbyshire— where  it  is 
known  as  blub  johv, — in  Saxony,  and  in  many 
other  countries,  and  b  generally  coloured  by  the 
presence  of  impurities. — Prep,    As  a  white  pre- 


cipitate, by  mixing  solutions  of  caldton  cUonde 
and  of  a  soluble  metallic  fluoride. 

Oaldum,  Hypophosphite  ot  Ca(H«FOL)i.  8^ 
Calcii  HTPOPHOSPHifl,  L.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  **By 
heating  phosphorus  and  nearly  twice  its  weight 
of  hydrate  of  calcium  with  water  until  jihos- 
phoretted  hydrogen  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  then 
filtering  the  liquid,  separating  uncombined  lime 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  evaporating  the  re- 
maining solution  until  the  salt  separates  in  a 
crystalline  condition." — Prop.  A  white  crystal- 
line salt,  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  a  bitter  nauseous 
taste,  soluble  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. —  Ueee.  Qiven  in  cases  of  no- 
vous  and  general  debility,  also  said  to  be  useful  in 
phthisis. 

Caldum,  Iodide  of.    Calj.    £fyn.  Camh  iom- 

DTTM,   L.;    lOBUBB  DB    CALCIUM,   Fr. ;  CaLCIUM- 

lODiD,  Ger.  Prep.  Like  the  bromide  (which 
eee)t  using  ferrous  iodide  instead  of  the  bromide. 
— Prop.  A  white  deliquescent  salt  with  a  bitter 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water. —  Uee.  It  has  been 
used  in  scrofulous  affections,  internally,  in  doses 
ranging  from  -^  to  2  gr.,  thrice  daily,  and  ex- 
ternally in  ointments  containing  2  dr.  or  less  to 
the  ox. 

Caldum,  Laetophosphate  of.  A  flavoured  solu- 
tion of  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  in  lactic 
acid. 

Caldum,  Ozidos  of.  There  are  two  oxides  of 
calcium,  the  monoxide,  or  lime,  CaO;  and  the 
peroxide,  CaO^. 

1.  Calcium  Monoxide.  CaO.  For  this  substonce 

and  its  hydrate  see  Likb. 

2.  Calcium  Peroxide.  CaO,.  Mr  Mond  has  lately 
taken  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
substance,  which  he  proposes  to  use  in  bleaching. 
Blocks  of  barium  carbonate,  pitch,  and  sawdust 
or  carbon  are  introduced  into  the  top  of  ^^^P^^ 
furnace,  where  they  are  heated  to  about  1200r  C, 
and  the  barium  carbonate  is  transformed  into 
barium  oxide  and  the  carbonaceous  materials 
burnt  out.  The  descending  mass  is  cooled  by 
meeting  a  current  of  air,  and  at  600°  C.  the 
barium  oxide  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and 
forms  the  peroxide.  Thb,  when  quite  cold,  is  de- 
composed by  carbonic  add  and  water  under  pres. 
sure,  yielding  barium  carbonate,  which  is  Again 
used  as  above,  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  whidi  is 
mixed  with  milk  of  lime,  whereby  hydrated  cal- 
dum peroxide  (CaO,  +  8H,0)  is  predpitated. 
This  contains  7*4%  avaiUble  oxygen  (equivalent 
to  32*8%  available  chlorine),  and  Mr  Mond  pro- 
poses to  make  it  as  a  source  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
to  be  used  for  bleaching.  The  peroxide  of  barium 
itself  could  not  be  manufactured  at  a  low  enough 
price  to  render  its  use  on  the  large  scale  possible. 

Calcium,  Phosphates  of.    These  are  three  in 
number: 

1.  Acid  Pkotphate,  Ca(H,P04),.   %».  SUPBB^ 

PH08PHATB  OP  LIXB,  SOLUBLB  ACID  PH08PBATB. 

Prep,  By  treating  bone-ash  with  2-8rds  of  its 
wdght  of  sulphuric  add;  a  solution  of  the  add 
phosphate  b  thus  obtained,  together  with  insolu- 
ble calcium  sulphate.  The  mixture  of  these  salts 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  is  ealled 
euperphoepAate  of  lime,  and  is  extensivdy  used  as 
a  manure  for  turnips  and  other  crops. 

2.  Bihaeic  Pkoephate.  CaHP04 -I- 2H,0.  Prtfp. 
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606  grmB,  crystdlued  calciiun  chloride  ue  dis- 
■olved  in  1  litre  of  distilled  wmter,  Mid  a  solation 
of  1000  grms.  ■odium  phoephste  in  10  litres  of 
water  gxsdittUy  added.  The  precipitate  ie  allowed 
to  deposit^  washed  6  or  6  times  with  10  litres  of 
water  each  time  drained  on  a  doth,  and  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  air. 

8.  PkagphaU.    Ca^PO^.    %«.    CAicn  FHOi- 
PHA8,  li.     Somree,    It  occors  natnrallj  as  apatiis, 
pha9phanU^  eoproliUi,  &c.,  and  forms  80%  of 
burnt  bones.    Prep.    (B.  P.)     Digest  4  os.  of 
bone- ash  in  6  fl.  os.  d!  hydmhloric  add  of  sp. 
gr.  1*16,  dilnted  with  a  pint  of  water,  nntil  it  is 
dlsMdyed,  boil  for  a  few  minntes,  add  a  pint  of 
water  and  afterwards  solation  of  ammonia  of  sp. 
gr.  0^  until  the  liquid  acquires  an  alkaline  re- 
action ;  about  12  il.  os.  will  be  rsquired.    Collect 
the  predpitate  on  a  calico  filter,  wash  it  with  boil- 
ing distilled  water  till  the  wash  water  no  longer 
gives  a  predpitate  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
add  and  nitric  add,  and  dry  it  at  10(f  C.  (212^ 
•  F.). — Ftop,    A  lifi^t  white  amoiphous  powder, 
insoluble  m  water,  but  soluble  without  efferres- 
ceaoe  in  dilute  nitric  add. 

OaldajB,  Phosphide  ot  Prep.  By  passingthe 
v^KNir  of  phosphorus  over  x«d-hot  lime;  it  is 
thus  obtained  mixed  with  calcium  phosph^  as  a 
hnwn  mass.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  with 
evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 
Caldam,   Solphato   of.    CaS04  +  2H,0.    8p%. 

CAICn    BITLFHAS,    L. ;    SULFHATB    SB    OALOIITM, 

Fr.;  CAXcnrxBUinVAT,  Ger.  Source,  It  occors 
native  as yjfpmsi,  eelewUe,  and  alabaeier;  in  the 
anhydrous  condition  it  occurs  as  anhydriUf  or 
whoi  made  artificially  by  heating  gypsum  it  is 
termed  platter  of  Parte. — Prep,  1.  Aa  a  white 
inedable  predpitate  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
a  itrong  lolution  of  caldum  chloride.  2.  By 
heating  gypsum  (B.  P.). — Prop,  A  white  powder 
inaoluble  m  alcohol,  soluble  in  600  parts  of  water. 
See  Qtvsum,  Sblbvitb.— Z7m#.  Valuable  for 
making  casts;  also  plaster  of  Paris  splints  and 
jacket^  Jkc. 

Oaidum,  BulphidM  o£  Monoeulphide.  CaS. 
8pL  PaoTOBULPHiDi  ov  0.  Prep,  By  calcin- 
ing 26  parts  dried  gypsum  with  4  parts  lamp- 
black or  powdered  charcoal  in  a  oovereii  crudble. 
It  forms  a  white  mass,  insoluble  in  water ;  after 
expomue  to  light  it  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
it  therefore  used  as  a  luminous  paint  on  match- 
bozet. 

Pdlifiulphidee,  A  number  of  higher  sulphides 
o{  caldam  are  formed  by  boiling  milk  of  lime 
with  tnlphnr.    Little  is  knovm  about  them. 

Uiet,    See  lluroa. 

SeipkHraied  JAme.    Sym,    Sttlphidb  ov  OAlr 

CXVK;  Ca£X  tiriiFHUKATA,  CaLOU  8UI.FHUBII>rK, 

II.  Prep.  (B.  p.)  Mix  thoroughly  7  os.  caldum 
lolphate  with  1  os.  wood  diarcou,  both  In  fine 
powder.  Heat  the  mixture  to  redness  in  an  earthen 
GTocible  until  the  black  colour  has  diiappeared. 
Cool,  and  at  once  place  the  whitish  residue  in  a 
itoppeied  bottle. — Ptop,  A  nearly  white  powder 
wiUi  a  miell  resembling  that  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. It  oontMns  upwards  of  60%  of  caldum 
tolpbide  (CaS),  and  dlisolyes  in  hvdrocbloricacid 
witii  evdntion  of  sulphuretted  hydroffen. 

Um.   It  is  acrid,  caustic,  and  diaphoretic — 
2>m,  1-lOth  to  1  gr.    Sulphide  of  caldum  has 


been  used  as  a  depilatory  by  applying  it  made 
into  a  paste  with  water,  and  wrashing  it  off  in 
about  i  of  an  hour.  Made  into  an  embrocation, 
it  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  gout,  scabies, 
&C.  Useful  as  a  depreasant  and  alterative;  dis- 
perses boils. 

CALCULATIOn  (Useful).  1.  To  find  the 
Tslue  of  a  doxen  articles.  Take  the  price  in 
pence  as  shillings,  and  if  there  are  any  farthings 
in  the  price  add  3<2.  for  each.  Thus  2f.  Sd,,  or 
82<f.  per  yard  is  £1  12«.  per  doien. 

2.  Find  the  value  of  100  articles.  For  every 
farthing  take  as  many  pence  and  twice  as  many 
shilUngs.  Thus  l^d.  each  is— 6^.,  and  10#.  « 
10«.  6d.  per  100. 

8.  To  find  the  value  of  a  pound  at  any  price  per 
ox.  Take  the  price  in  farthings  as  shiUuifls,  and 
divide  by  8.  Thus,  &id.  per  oi.  ii  21  fs^ings ; 
taken  as  shillings,  21  -4-  8  -  7#.  per  lb. 

4.  Tb  find  the  value  of  an  os.  at  any  price  per 
lb.  Take  the  shillings  as  farthings  and  multiply 
by8.  Thus,at6f.— 6  x  8  -  18 Lrthings, or 4|J. 
per  01. 

Obe.  By  reverting  Kos.  1  and  2,  the  price  of  a 
single  article  or  lb.  may  be  found  from  the  price 
per  dosen  or  100.  For  several  other  calculations, 
useful  in  domestic  economy,  chemutry,  Ac.,  see 
Bbbwivo,  Dbcixau,  Eqvitauihti,  Mbasvbbb, 

PBBCBlTTAaB,  WbIOHTI . 

CAVCULUS.  S^n.  Stovb.  In  medicine,  a 
hard  concretion  formed  within  the  animal  body 
by  the  deposition  of  matters  which  usoally  remain 
in  aolution.  The  concretions  most  commonly 
found  are  those  formed  in  the  kidnevs  or  blad- 
der, and  termed  urinary  calculi,  and  tnose  formed 
in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts,  which  are 
called  biliary  calculi.  Urinary  calculi  are  in 
most  cases  composed  of  substances  which  are 
constituents  of  healthy  urine,  such  as  uric  acid, 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  phoaphates  of  lime,  and 
magnesia;  they  are,  however,  sometimes  composed 
of  substances  which  are  met  with  in  unhealthy 
urine,  such  as  oxalate  of  lime,  cystine,  &c. 

Biliary  calculi,  or  gall-stones,  usually  contain 
from  60  %  to  80  %  of  cholesterin,acrystallisable 
fatty  body,  constituting  a  never  filling  ingredient 
in  healthy  bile,  the  rest  of  the  concretion  being 
made  up  of  biliary  renn  and  colouring  matter, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  salts. 

Both  of  these  give  rise  to  very  painful  sym* 
ptoms,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  See  Cholbs- 
tbbib.       

CALEVACmTS.  Applications  that  excite 
warmth. 

CAL^mAB.  4r».  Calbvda'bitx,  L,  ;  Ca- 
LBH^DBEBB,  Fr.  A  table  of  all  the  days  of  the 
year,  arranged  In  the  order  of  days  and  weeki, 
to  which  are  generally  added  certain  astrono- 
mical indications  and  datea  of  great  civil  and 
religious  events.  The  most  remarkable  calen- 
dars are  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  calendar  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Roman,  or  Julian  calendar, 
the  Gregorian  calendar  (now  adopted  by  all 
Christian  peoples  except  the  Greeks  and  Rus- 
sians), and  the  French  Republican  calendar, 
which,  having  remained  in  force  about  thirteen 
years,  was  al^lished  by  Napoleon  I.  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1806, 

CaltndBr,  Perpet'nal.    A  table  which  furnishes 
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the  general  indicatloiiB  neoeesary  to  constract  a 
calendar  for  any  year,  and  to  resolve,  without 
error,  many  difficaltiee  connected  with  the  verifi- 
cation of  dates. 

CAL'EITDESnr G.    The  process  of  finishing  by 
pressure  the  surface  of  linen  or   cotton  goods. 
It  is  usaallv  performed  by  passing  the  fabric 
between  cylinders  pressed  together  with  great 
force.      It  is  necessary  that  one  of  the   cylin- 
ders, at  least,  shall  be  of  a  material   combining 
considerable  hardness  with  a  slight  degree   of 
elasticity;  for  this  purpose  a  paper  cylinder  is 
used.      It  is  made  by  forcibly  compressing  a 
number  of  circular  discs  of   thick   pasteboard, 
each  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre,  upon  an 
iron  axis,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  cylinder,  which 
is  turned  perfectly  smooth  and  true  in  a  lathe. 
The  paper  cylinder  usually  works  against  a  hollow 
roller  of  copper   or  iron,   heated  by  steam  or 
metallio  heaters.      Before  the  final  rolling   in 
the  calendering  machine  the  fabric  is  lightly 
smoothed  by  passing  over  warm  cylinders.    Cot- 
ton goods  are  starched,  and  a  fictitious  appearance 
of  stoutness  is  sometimes  g^ven  to  them  by  em- 
ploying starch  thickened  with  plaster  of   raris, 
porcelain  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  these.    Watering 
is  a  beautiful  effect,  produced  by  means  of  a  hot 
cylinder  with  a  pattern  raised  upon  it.    Glazing 
is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure^ 
tbi  rollers  being  made  to  move  with  unequal 
velocities,  so  that  one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed 
as  well  as   pressed  by   the  roller  whose  surface 
moves  with  the  greater  speed.    A  copper  cylin- 
der is  preferred  for  glazing,  and  is  made  so  hot 
that  if  the  machine  stops  it  bums  the  goods. 
The  old  method  of  glazing  consisted  in  burnish- 
ing the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a  polished 
fiint. 

GALESDULA.  8yn,  Mabigold.  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  Calendula  ojfficinaltg,  A  tincture, 
1  in  10  of  rectified  spirit,  is  used  as  an  applica- 
tion to  wounds  and  sore  places,  to  promote  heal- 
ing. The  tincture  should  be  diluted  with  10  parts 
water. 

CALICO.  See  Cottok. 
Cal'ico  Printing.  The  art  of  producing  figured 
patterns  upon  calico  by  means  of  dyes  and  mor- 
dants topically  applied  by  wooden  blocks,  copper- 
plates, or  engraved  cylmders.  The  g^oods  are 
either  directly  printed  in  colour,  or  receive  their 
patterns  by  being  run  through  a  colouring  matter 
or  mordant,  when  the  dye  is  only  produced  upon 
that  portion  of  the  ground  previously  prepared 
for  it.  Of  late  this  system  of  dyeing  has  been 
extended  to  silk  and  woollens. 

The  mordants  are  thickened  with  some  glutin- 
ous substance,  as  fiour,  starch,  or  g^ini,  to  render 
them  adhesive  and  to  prevent  their  spreading. 

The  following  are  the  principal  styles  of  calico- 
printing,  each  requiring  a  different  method  of 
manipiuation : 

In  the  madder,  fast  colour,  or  chintz  style,  the 
mordants  are  applied  to  the  white  cloth,  and  the 
colours  are  brought  out  in  the  dye-bath.  This 
is  the  method  commonly  foUowea  for  'perma- 
nent prints.' 

In  the  padding  or  plaquaffe  style,  the  whole 
cloth  is  passed  through  a  bath  of  some  particular 
mordant,  and  different  mordants  are  afterwaids 


printed  on  it  before  submitting  it  to  the  dye- 
bath.  By  this  means  the  colour  of  the  ground 
and  pattern  is  varied.  Like  the  last^  it  is  much 
used  for  gown  pieces,  &c. 

In  the  reserve  or  resist-paste  style,  white  or 
coloured  figures  are  produced  by  covering  those 
parts  with  a  composition  which  resists  the  general 
dye  afterwards  applied  to  form  the  gpround  of  the 
pattern.  In  this  style  the  dye-bath  is  indigo,  or 
some  other  substantive  colour. 

The  discharge,  or  rongeant  style,  is  the  reverie 
of  the  preceding}  it  exhibits  bright  figures  on 
a  dark  ground,  which  are  produced  by  printing 
with  acidulous  discharge  mordants  after  the 
cloth  has  been  x>a8sed  through  the  colouring  bath. 
Steam-colour  printing  consists  in  printing  the 
calico  with  a  mixture  of  dye-extracts  and^  mor- 
dants, and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
steam. 

Spirit-colour  printing  is  a  method  by  which 
brilliant  colours  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dye- 
extracts  and  solution  of  tin,  called  by  the  dyers 
'  spirits  of  tin.' 

Pigment  printing  consists  in  applying  such 
colours  as  ultramarine,  magenta,  or  anilme  purple, 
to  the  cloth,  and  fixing  them  by  such  as  casein, 
albumen,  or  solution  of  India  rubber.  This  style 
of  printing  has  been  developed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent since  the  introduction  of  the  splendid  mauves 
and  purples  obtained  from  aniline. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  lire's  'Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Manufactures  and  Mines,'  Calverf  s  '  Dyeing  and 
Calico  Printing,'  edited  by  Stenhouse  and  Groves, 
Wagner's  'Clinical  Technology,'  and  Crooke'a 
'  Practical  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Printing,' 
where  he  will  find  the  sev^al  processes  of 
calico  printing  fully  treated  on,  and  most  ably 
and  accurately  described.  To  enter  largely  into 
the  subject  in  this  work  might  interest  the  reader, 
but  would  be  of  no  practical  value;  as  calico 
printing  is  an  art  only  practised  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  men  who  obtain  their  whole  knowledge 
of  it  in  the  laboratories  and  printing  rooms  of 
the  factories. 
CAL'OHEL.  See  Mbbottby  (Chlorides  of). 
CAIiOTROTIB  GIOAHTEA.  1  n^  T»u\ 
CAIiOTBOTlS  PSOCE&A.  /  ^"^  '^^'^ 
Syn,  MvDAB.  Sabitai,  One  or  other  of  these 
species  everywhere  in  India. — Ojficinal  Part.  The 
root-bark,  dned  (OaloiropiB  cortex).  Small,  flat, 
arched  pieces,  brownish  externally,  yellowish 
grey  internally;  smell  peculiar;  teste  macil^ 
ginouB,  nauseous,  and  acrid.  Its  activity 
appears  to  reside  in  a  peculiar  extractive  matter 
named  mud<»rine, — Prop,  Alterative  tonic ;  dia- 
phoretic, und  in  large  doses,  emetic. — Tkermpemtie 
Uses,  In  leprosy,  constitutional  svphilis,  merca- 
rial  cachexia,  syphilitic  and  idiopatnic  ulcerationa, 
in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  chronic  rheumatiam, 
it  has  been  used  with  alleged  benefit. 

Powder  of  Mndar.  {PultHs  CalotropU.)  Ttke 
of  the  roots  of  mudar,  collected  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May  from  sandy  soils,  a  sufficiency; 
carefully  remove,  by  washing,  all  particles  of  sand 
and  dirt,  and  dry  in  the  open  air,  without  expo* 
sure  to  the  sun,  until  the  milky  juice  contained  in 
it  becomes  so  far  inspissated  that  it  ceases  to  flow 
on  incisions  being  made  in  it.    The  bark  is  then 
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to  be  carefully  removed,  dried,  and  redooed  to 
powder  and  preserved  in  weU-oorked  bottles.— 
JDofe.  As  an  alterative  tonic,  3  gr.,  gradually 
increased  to  10  gr.  or  more,  thrice  diuly.  As  an 
emetic,  from  %  to  1  dr. 

CAL'OTTFB.    See  Phoioo&apht. 

CALUK'BA.  8yn.  Caimmbm  badix,  B.  P. 
Cilux'ba-boot;  Kalvmb,  Hind.  The  root  of  a 
plant  of  Eastern  Africa,  extensively  used  in 
medieime  as  a  stomachic  and  mild  tonic. — Do§e, 
10  to  ao  gr.  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  JtUeoriiMa  oo- 
kmba,  or  Coeemhu  palwuUfu,  See  Calvhbzhi 
(helow);  also  Isvjjtaovs  and  Tnrcnnuis. 

CALUMOIA  WOOD.  This  wood,  which  is  used 
Bs  a  tonic  by  the  Cingalese,  is  not  the  produce  of 
the  true  calnmba  plant,  but  of  Meuiipermmm 
fmettraiwm.  It  contains  the  alkaloid  bbbbbkihx 
(which  »eey 

GALUM'iUBJB.  Sjfn.  Calok'bzvs,  Calum'- 
BDri.  A  bitter  snbrtanoe  discovered  by  Witt- 
itock  in  calumba  root. 

frtp,  1.  Digest  calumba  root  (in  coarse 
powd^)  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid; 
express,  filter,  boil  to  one  half,  again  filter,  add 
etrbonate  of  calcium,  in  slight  excess,  and  evapo- 
Este  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath;  reduce  the 
Rsidnum  to  powder,  and  digest  it  in  boiling  alco- 
hol; the  latter  will  deposit  aystals  of  OALUMBiirB 
on  cooling. 

2.  {WUUioek^)  Evaporate  tincture  of  ca- 
lumba root  (made  with  rectified  spirit)  to  dry- 
nsM;  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water,  and  agitate 
the  sohition  witii  an  equal  bulk  of  ether ;  after 
lepoae  for  a  short  time,  decant  tiie  ethereal 
portion,  distil  off  most  of  the  ether,  and  set  the 
tiquid  aside  to  ciystaUise. 

iVop.,  4^.  Impure  calumbine  occurs  as  a 
yeUow-lvown  mass ;  when  pure,  it  forms  rhombic 
prismatic  crystals  or  delicate  white  needles ;  it  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water ; 
40  parts  of  boiling  rectified  spirit  take  up  only  1 
pert  of  calumbine.  Its  best  solvent  is  acetic 
add;  it  is  also  soluble  in  acidulated  and  alkalised 
mter.  Neither  nut-galls  nor  metallic  salts  affect 
its  lolotion.  Concentrated  sulphuric  add  dis- 
solves it,  and  assumes  first  a  ydlow,  and  then  a 
red  colour.  Its  properties  indicate  that  weak 
Tinegar  or  sour  wine  would  be  the  best  menstruum 
for  extracting  the  medicinal  virtues  of  calumba 
loot — l)o9e9 1  to  8  gr.  twice  a  day  as  a  tonic  and 
■tomachic,  in  dyspepsia,  debilitated  stomach, 
biliooa  vomiting,  A«. ;  and  in  the  later  periods  of 
dyienteiy  and  diarrhoea. 

CAI2.  This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  the 
residiium  of  the  combustion  of  any  substance ;  or 
to  say  substance  which  had  been  exposed  to  a 
■trong  heat.    See  Caxoihatiok,  Limb,  &c. 

CAMBOGX'.    See  QAHBoeB. 

CAX'UA  IiU'CIBA.  [L.  and  Eug.]  When  a 
Tty  of  light  (r)  falls  upon  a  quadrangular  glass 
piism  (a),  it  is  bent  by  two  reflections  (at  o  and 
4,  and  tlnown  upwurds,  where  it  may  be  received 
by  the  eye,  to  which  it  will  appear  described  on 
the  table  or  sheet  of  paper  (/)  placed  to  receive 
it.^  The  p(Hnt  of  a  pencil  used  to  trace  any 
object  on  the  paper  can  also  be  seen,  and  by  its 
means  the  picture  can  be  easily  copied.  When 
the  pnuB  !•  monnted  on  a  stand,  and  a  thin  brass 


plate  with  a  small  hole  through  it  for  the  eye- 
piece adjusted  thereto,  it  forms  the  oaxiba 
LUOIDA  of  the  opticians.  The  image  may  be 
magnified  or  less^ed  by  placing  a  lens  so  as 
either  to  intercept  the  rays  before  they  strike  the 
prism,  or  before  they  reach  the  eye. 


CAM'IftA  OBBCU^'KA  [L.  and  Eng.]  An 
optical  instrument  for  producing  upon  a  screen 
the  image  of  a  field  ox  view  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive. It  was  invented  by  Baptista  Porta  in 
the  16th  century.  The  principles  and  construc- 
tion of  the  camera  obscura  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed: A  convex  lens  (i^)  is  placed  in  a  hole 
admitting  the  light  into  a  darkened  box  or 
chamber  (A),  which,  fallioff  on  a  white  ground 
(Z>),  produces  an  inverted  picture  of  every  object 
within  its  range.  The  image  thus  formed  may 
be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  by  allowing 
the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  two  lenses 
instead  of  one,  or  by  receiving  the  rays  on  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  46^  when  the  image 
will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  in  its  original  position. 
The  picture  may  be  viewed  through  an  oblong 
aperture  cut  in  the  box,  or  the  experiment  may 
be  performed  in  a  darkened  room  by  placing  the 
lens  in  a  hole  in  the  shutter  and  allowing  the 
image  to  fall  on  the  wall,  or  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  stretched  to  receive  it. 


In  the  simplest  form,  when  intended  for  taking 
views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown  upon  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  46^  and  restinp^  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  which  means  it  is 
thrown  upwards  against  a  plate  of  glass,  also 
pkced  at  a  similar  angle.  On  this  is  laid  a  piece 
of  semi-transparent  tracing-paper,  on  which  the 
object  ia  distinctly  seen  painted,  and  may  be 
traced  out  with  a  pencil.  Achromatic  glasses  are 
also  employed. 

Camera,  Photographic.    See  Photoobipet. 

Cj^'PHIVB.  The  name  ffiven  bv  the  trade  to 
rectified  oil  of  turpeniane  when  sold  for  burning 
in  lamps,  in  order  that  purchasers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  infiunmable  character  of  the  liquid. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  hydrocarbon  oils 
from  coal,  shale,  and  petroleum,  campbine  has 
been  little  used  for  burning.     To  rectiify  the 
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turpentine,  it  is  passed  in  vapour  through  a 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime;  or 
through  sulphuric  acid. 

CAH'PHOB.  CioHuO.  8y%.  Cak'phibe, 
Lau'bbl  Cam'fhos  ;  Cahpho'ba,  B.  P.  A  crys- 
talline stearoptene  found  in  many  plants ;  though 
only  obtained  in  large  quantities  from  two,  namely 
Oinnamomum  camphora  and  Drtfobalanop$  aro- 
matiea.  The  first,  commonly  known  as  the  laurel 
camphor  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  yields  the  cam- 
phor of  commerce;  the  latter,  the  Sumatra  or 
Borneo  camphor,  and  the  peculiar  fluid  known  as 
liquid  camphor. 

It  is  found  that  several  of  the  essential  oils, 
by  carefully  distilling  off  about  l-8rd  their  volume, 
yield  a  species  of  camphor,  or  stearoptene.  By 
collecting  this,  and  redistilUng  the  remainder  of 
the  oil  2  or  8  times,  a  further  quantity  of  camphor 
may  be  obtained.  Oil  of  rosemary,  treated  in  thb 
way,  yields  about  10%  of  camphor;  oil  of  sweet 
marjoram  the  same ;  oil  of  ssge  yields  18% ;  oil 
of  lavender,  25% .  By  keeping  the  oils  loosely 
corked  and  in  a  cool  place,  they  produce  a  larger 
portion  of  this  camphor.  Aniseed  camphor  is 
the  congealable  portion  of  oil  of  aniseed,  separated 
from  the  liquid  oil,  which  it  resembles  in  odour 
and  flavour.  Menthol  and  thymol  are  likewise  cam- 
phors obtained  respectively  from  oils  of  pepper- 
mint and  ajowan. 

Camphor,  Am'bor.  See  Ptsitirb  (Crystal- 
lised). 

Camphor,  Commer'cial  (Crude).  The  produce 
of  the  laurel  camphor  tree,  brought  to  Europe 
chiefly  from  China  and  the  Island  of  Formosa,  in 
the  form  of  greyish  grains,  aggregated  into 
crumbling  cakes. — Prep,  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  extract  the  camphor  by  cutting  the 
wood  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling  it  with  water 
in  iron  vesseb,  which  are  covered  with  large 
earthen  capitals  or  domes,  lined  with  rice-straw. 
As  the  water  boils,  the  camphor  is  volatilised 
along  with  the  steam,  and  condenses  on  the  straw. 

Cam'phor,  Commercial  (Refined).  8yn.  Whitb 
OAXPHOB ;  Gakpho'sa,-  B.  P.  Prep,  100  parts 
of  crude  camphor  are  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of 
quicklime  and  animal  charcoal,  both  in  powder, 
and  the  mixture  if  placed  in  a  thin,  globular, 
glass  vessel,  sunk  in  a  sand-bath.  The  heat  is 
then  cautiously  applied,  and  the  vessel  gradually 
and  carefully  raised  out  of  the  sand  as  tiie  subli- 
mation goes  on.  When  the  process  is  complete, 
the  subliming  vessel  is  removed  and  allowed  to 
oooL 

Ohs,  The  whole  process  of  refining  camphor 
requires  great  care  and  experience  to  ensure  its 
success.  If  conducted  too  slowly,  or  at  a  heat 
under  875°  F.,  the  product  is  found  to  be  flaky, 
and  consequently  unsaleable,  without  remelting 
or  snbliminff.  An  improvement  on  the  common 
method  is  simply  to  sublime  the  above  mixture  in 
any  convenient  vessel  furnished  with  a  large  and 
weu-oooled  receiver,  and  to  remelt  the  product  in 
close  vessels  under  pressure,  and  to  cool  the 
liquid  mass  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Prop.,  (fv.  A  colourless  translucent  ciystalline 
solid,  very  volatile  at  common  temperatures; 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  benzol,  oUs^  and  acetic  add,  and  suffi- 
ciently so  in  water  (about  li  gr.  to  1  oz.),  to 


impart  its  characteristic  smeU  and  taste;  100 
parts  of  alcohol  .(sp.  gr.  *806)  dissolve  120 
parts  of  camphor;  concentrated  acetic  acid  dis- 
solves twice  its  weight  of  camphor;  average  sp. 
gr.  -990.  It  fuses  at  d4r,  boils  at  400""  F.,  and 
when  set  flre  to,  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  It 
evaporates  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
crystallises  on  the  inside  of  bottles.  While 
floating  on  water,  in  small  shreds,  it  undergoes 
a  curious  rotatory  movement. 

Usef,  Sfc,  Camphor  is  antiseptic,  sedative, 
narcotic,  anodyne,  diaphoretio,  andanaphrodisiac 
—  Dote,  2  to  10  gr.  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or 
bolus,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  yelk  of 
e^g,  mucilage,  or  almonds.  In  overdoses  it  is 
poisonous.  The  best  antidote  is  opium  or  wine, 
preceded  by  an  emetic.  It  is  also  used  externally 
in  ointments,  liniments,  and  embrocations. 

Camphor  is  frequently  put  into  wardrobes  and 
clothes-trnnks,  to  keep  away  insects ;  it  is  used 
to  make  the  white  stars  and  flre  of  the  pyro* 
technist;  and  by  the  vaniish-maker  to  increase 
the  solubility  of  copal  and  other  gums.  Mixed 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  clav,  and  distilled, 
it  suffers  decomposition,  and  yields  a  yellow, 
aromatic,  volatile  oil,  smelling  strongly  of  thyme 
and  rosemary,  which  is  much  used  by  the  whole- 
sale druggists  and  perfumers  to  adulterate  some 
of  the  more  costly  essential  oils,  and  by  the 
fancy  soap  makers  to  scent  their  soaps. 

Camphor  may  be  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some 
time,  without  being  reduced  to  powder,  but  if 
it  be  flrst  broken  with  the  pestle,  and  then 
sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of  rectifled  spirit  of 
wine,  it  may  be  readily  pulverised.  By  adding 
water  to  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of 
camphor,  this  drug  is  precipitated  under  the  form 
of  an  impalpable  powder  of  exquisite  whiteness. 
Rubbed  in  a  warm  mortar  with  an  equal  weight 
of  chloral  hydrate,  the  two  form  a  liqnid. 

TeeU.  Pure  camphor  is  entirely  soluble  in 
rectified  spirit,  oils,  and  strong  acetic  acid;  a 
fragment  placed  on  a  heated  spoon  or  in  a  warm 
situation  will  wholly  disappear,  and  the  evolved 
fumes  will  be  highly  fragrant  (camphoraceooa), 
and  be  free  from  an  add  or  terebinthinate  odour. 
In  an  alcoholic  solution  of  natural  camphor  am- 
monia gives  but  a  slight  precipitate,  which  is 
dissolved  on  shaking  the  mixture;  a  »imiUi-  toln- 
tion  of  artifidal  camphor  under  the  like  treatmeni 
gives  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  remidna  nn- 
dissolved.    See  Caicphob,  FAorinoirB  (ftetow). 

Camphor,   Vacti^'tioiifl.     Sjfn,      Htdbochio- 

BATB     OP     TIJB'PEKTIirB,     HyBBOOHLOBATB      OV 

oakphbkb,  Abtivioial  oamphob.  Prepared  by 
passing  dry  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  pure  oil  of 
turpentine,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  or  pounded 
ice.  After  a  time  a  white  crystalline  mass  is 
formed,  which  must  be  drained,  and  dried  by 
pressure  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  It  may 
be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol. 

Prop,^  4^.  It  has  a  camphoraceons  taste  and 
odour ;  bums  with  a  greei^sh,  sooty  flame,  and 
when  blown  out  evolves  a  terebinthinate  odoor; 
heated  a  littie  above  the  boiling-point  of  water 
slight  fumes  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  are  peroqH 
tible. 

Camphor,  Eydroehlo^'rata  ot  %».  Mv^'siAni 
OP  OAMPHOB;  Campho^&b  JosmooBLf/'uim,  U 
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By  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  oyer  camphor,  in 
small  fragments,  nntil  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed. 

Camphior,  Liq'iiid.  S^».  Cakphob  on; 
(YiMUK  CAMFH&UM,  A  volatile  oil,  Tarying  in 
coloiir  from  water  white  to  dark  amber,  is  obtained 
in  Japan,  as  a  by-prodact  during  the  mannfactnre 
of  camphor.  According  to  P.  MacEwan,  its 
natore  is  very  yariable,  havinff  sp.  gr.  from  '926 
to  "974.  It  is  mnch  osed  in  wis  coantry  by  soap- 
mslcers  as  a  perfume.  Large  quantities  are  im- 
ported  into  the  United  States,  where  it  is  stated 
to  be  principally  nsed  as  an  adulterant  of  essen- 
tial oils.  In  Qermany  the  oil  is  subjected  to  cold 
for  the  purpose  of  extractittg  the  camphor  it 
deposits,  the  oil  is  then  distilled  and  nied  for 
Tarnish  making.  Applied  locally,  it  has  been 
found  beneficial  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatism  and 
painful  parts. 

Caaphor,  Xonohromated.  C,oHuOBr.  Coarsely 
powdered  camphor  is  introduced  into  a  flask  oi 
about  10  times  the  capacity  of  the  amount  it  is 
intended  to  prepare.  A  fine  stream  of  bromine  is 
then  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  powder  with  con- 
tinual agitation ;  the  addition  of  bromine  ceases 
when  the  camphor  is  liquefied.  A  large  long 
abductor  tube  is  then  fitted  to  the  flask,  and  the 
other  end  plunged  into  an  alkaline  solution,  which 
mil  absorb  the  vapour  that  would  otherwise  in- 
commode the  operator.  The  flask  is  placed  in  a 
wster-bath  that  is  raised  to  ebullition,  when  the 
reaction  soon  commences.  This  is  at  flrst  rather 
aetive,  there  being  an  abundant  evolutbn  of  hy- 
drobromie  gas,  and  some  vapour  of  bromine  and 
undeoomposed  camphor.  The  liquid,  which  is  at 
first  darK  brown  in  colour,  acquires  an  amber 
colour  and  the  evolution  of  gas  suddenly  slackens. 
The  operation  should  be  carried  out  at  a  tempera- 
ture between  80^  and  90^  C.  The  amber-coloured 
liquid  that  remains  in  the  flask  solidifies  upon 
cooling,  and  appears  then  as  a  slightiy  citrine- 
eoloux«d  friable  mass.  It  is  purified  by  treating 
it  several  times  with  boiling  90%  to  95%  alcohol, 
filtering  the  liquor  and  leaving  it  to  crystallise. 
The  crystals  are  to  be  dried  in  the  air  upon  un- 
siied  paper. 

Dr  Boumeville  advises  monobromated  camphor 
to  be  administered  either  in  the  form  of  pills, 
made  up  with  conserve  of  rosee,  or  of  a  mijcture 
rubbed  up  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and 
lymp.  He  gives  it  in  doses  varying  ^m  12  to 
<0  eentigrms.  dailj.  Where  it  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  month  he  iinects  the  following  solution  sub- 
cutaneonsly:  Monobromated  camphor,  8  gr. ; 
alcohol,  85  ^.j  glycerin,  22  gr.  It  acts  as  a 
powerful  antispasmodic. 

Oaaphor,  Vitrate  of.  Stfn,  Cavfhob  oil; 
(Xlittk  CAJCPHO'BJB  VAOTi^'Tiinc,  L.  Prepared 
by  dissolving  camphor  in  nitric  acid,  in  the  cold. 

Oaaphor,  Sulf^tt  of.  From  camphor  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  as  hydrochlorate  of  cam- 

Ompkor,  BuBit'trt.  8^.  Boe'vbo  oaxfhob, 
HiBD  c  Dbaoov's  BBAnr  tmsma.  Obtained 
from  Drjfobalamop§  aromaiioa,  being  fbond  in 
uteal  fissures  or  erevioes  of  the  woiod.  It  re- 
•embles  ordinary  camphor  in  most  properties,  but 
iUr  odour  is  not  of  so  diffusible  a  nature.  This 
land  is  not  seen  in  Boiopem  oommeree. 

QUamMQMMMM.    8oo Biiiit  (Camphor). 


CAKPHOSlOACIl).  HjCioHhO^.  8y».  Acn>rx 
cakphob'icum,  L.  Prep.  From  camphor,  I 
part ;  and  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*33),  4  parts ;  dis- 
tilled together  in  a  glass  retort,  with  a  gradually 
increasing  heat,  until  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved ; 
the  camphor  that  has  voUtilised  is  then  added  to 
that  in  the  retort,  along  with  4  or  6  parts  more  of 
nitric  acid,  and  the  process  repeated  again  and 
again,  untU  20  parts  of  acid  have  been  consumed, 
when  crude  camphoric  acid  crystallises  out  of  the 
remaining  liquor  on  cooling.  The  crystals  are 
purified  by  washing  with  cold  distilled  water,  solu- 
tion in  boiling  water,  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion until  a  p^licle  forms ;  crystals  of  pure  cam- 
phoric add  are  formed  as  the  liquid  cools. 

Prop,,  ^.  Small,  colourless,  lamellar  or 
acicular  crystals ;  add ;  bitter ;  fusible  at  168°  F. 
(70^  C.) ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol ;  alcoholic  solution  not  precipitated  by 
water,  which  distingpushes  camphoric  add  from 
benzoic  add.  Its  salts  are  called  oamphoiutis. 
The  soluble  camphorates  may  be  made  by  digest- 
ing the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  the  metal  in  a 
hot  solution  of  the  ado,  and  the  insoluble  cam- 
phorates by  double  decomposition.  By  distilla- 
tion, camphoric  add  yields  a  colourless,  crystal- 
line, neutral  substance,  which  has  been  shown  to 
be  camphoric  anhydride. 

CAX^WOOD.  This  dye-stuff  resembles  Brazil 
wood  in  its  properties,  and  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner. 

CANADA  BALSAM.  8^n.  Bal'bamuic  ca- 
kadbn'bb,  Tbkbbiwth'iita  cavadbb'bis,  L.  a 
thick,  viscid  oleo- resin  obtained  from  the  Ahigs 
baUameaf  Lindley,  a  tree  of  common  growth  in 
Canada  and  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  much 
employed  as  a  medium  for  mounting  microscopic 
objects.  When  pure  it  is  perfectly  transparent, 
has  an  agreeable  odour  (not  terebinthinate),  and 
is  wholly  soluble  in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  which  it  forms  a  beautiful  glassy  and  colour- 
less varnish,  much  nsed  for  preparing  a  semi- 
transparent  copying  paper. 

In  order  to  prepare  Canada  balsam  for  mount- 
ing microscopic  objects  it  is  convenient  to  bake  it 
for  some  time  in  thin  layers  on  an  earthenware 
plate;  in  order  to  drive  off  certain  fluid  con* 
stituents  which  harden  extremely  slowly;  when 
the  balsam  is  quite  dry  and  brittle,  clean  picked 
fragments  may  be  dissolved  in  benzol  or  chloro- 
form, and  a  very  mansgeable  mounting  medium 
is  obtained,  which  wiU  set  hard  very  quickly. 
See  MiOBOSOOTB. 

A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  Canada  balsam  and 
one  of  wax,  if  added  to  pill  masses,  is  said  to 
have  the  effect  of  binding  together  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  mass,  and  of  keeping  the 
pills  made  from  it  soft  and  in  good  shape. 

Oaiutda  Balsam,  Faeti^'tloni.  8yn,  BALSAinnc 
OABAPBHBB  VAOT^'Tiinf,  L.  JPrep.  1.  Yellow 
resin,  8  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  1  gaU. ;  dissolve, 
and  add  essence  of  lemon,  8  dr. ;  oU  of  rosemary, 
lidr. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  nut  oil,  1  pint.  Both  are 
sold  in  the  shops  for  Canada  balsam. 

CAVABOTB.  A  yellow  dye  which,  besides 
being  said  to  be  f^,  is  the  only  one  which 
admits  of  being  fixed  direct  on  cotton  without  any 
mordant.    It  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  potas- 
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slam  sulphocyanide  wifch  potassium  chlorate  and 
hydrochloric  acid. 

One  part  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  is  dis- 
solved in  2  parts  of  water,  and  a  mixture  con- 
sisting of  0*1  part  potassium  chlorate  and  1  part 
hydrochloric  acid  added.  Within  a  very  few 
minutes  the  whole  hecomes  spontaneously  hot, 
gases  are  evolved,  and  a  precipitate  formed. 
When  the  action  has  nearly  ceased,  the  mixture 
is  cooled  hy  placing  the  vessel  containing  it  in 
cold  water,  and  a  nirther  mixture  consisting  of 
0*4  part  of  potassium  chlorate  and  1  part  hydro- 
chloric acid  gradually  added.  The  whole  is  then 
filtered,  and  the  orange-coloured  precipitate  washed 
with  water.  This  is  crude  canarine.  Care  must 
he  taken  that  during  the  entire  process  the 
temperature  does  not  sink  helow  80°  C,  since  in 
this  case  a  considerable  quantity  of  persulpho- 
cyanogen  would  be  formed,  which,  though  it  has 
a  dyeing  power,  \a  not  at  all  equal  to  canarine. 

Pure  canarine  is  formed  from  crude  canarine 
by  heating  the  latter  with  1  part  caustic  potash 
and  20  parts  of  water,  and  heating  till  a  complete 
solution  takes  place.    The  solution  is  filtered, 
cooled  to  40°  C.>  and  the  potassium  compound  of 
canarine  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  20  parts 
of  alcohol.    The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  12 
hours,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol. 
This,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  and 
dried  [at  100°  C,  yields  pure  canarine.    Pure 
canarine   is  a  reddish-brown   lustrous  powder, 
soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
CAHDISS.    See  CAVDYnra. 
GAHDLE8.    Candle-making,  once  a  rude  and 
noisome  trade,  has,  since  the  researches  of  Chev- 
reul  and  Branconnot  into  the  nature  of  the  fats, 
developed  into  one  of  tbe  most  important  branches 
of  scientific  industry,  the  progressive  improve- 
ments in  which,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
cheapening  and  immensely  increased  efficiency  in 
one  of  our  chief  means  of  artificial  illumination, 
have  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  every  civilised  community.    Candles  are  either 
dipped,  moulded,  or  rolled.    The  cheaper  sorts  of 
tallow  candles  are  formed  by  the  first  process,  and 
wax  candles  by  the  last ;  all  the  other  kinds  are 
moulded.    The  moulds  are  tubes  of  pewter,  well 
polished  on  the  inside,  eight  or  more  being  fitted 
into  a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a 
trough  to  receive  uie  melted  candle  material. 
When  in  the  moulds  the  candles  aro  inverted;  in 
other  words,  the  bottom  of  each  mould  corre- 
sponds to  the  top  of  the  candle.     The  wick 
passes  through  a  small  hole  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  tube,  and  is  held  in  the  axis  by  a 
little  bar  placed  across  the  top.    At  the  factories 
of  Price's  Patent  Candle  Company  the  frames 
of  moulds  are  ranged   close  together  in  long 
benches,  are  filled  with  hot  candle  material  from 
cars  running  along  little  railways  above  them. 
When  quite   cold  the  candles  are  withdrawn. 
The  plan  of  pulling  tbem  out  one  by  one  with  the 
aid  of  a  bodkin   has  been  superseded  at  the 
factories  above  mentioned  by  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  blowing  them  out  with  compressed  air. 

The  wicks  of  ordinary  tallow  candles  axe  made 
of  the  rovings  of  Turkey  skein-cotton,  4  or  more 
of  which,  according  to  the  intended  tiiickness  of 
the  wick,  are  wound  on  a  reel,  from  which  they 


are  again  run  off,  and  cut  into  the  proper  lengths. 
Of  late  years  the  wicks  of  the  best  candles  have 
been  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  require 
snuffing.  This  object  is  effected  by  causing  the 
wick  to  bend  over,  and  its  end  to  f  ^  outside  the 
flame,  whero  it  is  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of  the 
air.  This  bending  over  is  variously  brought 
about.  1.  By  twisting  the  wick  with  one  strand 
shorter  than  the  rest,  which,  being  slightly 
stretched  during  the  moulding  of  the  candle, 
contracts  again  and  bends  the  wick  when  the  fat 
melts.  2.  By  plaiting  the  cotton  into  a  flat 
wick,  which  naturally  takes  the  required  curve. 
Such  a  wick  is  generally  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
borax,  which  preserves  it  from  being  acted  upon 
by  the  flame  except  at  its  extreme  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  flame.  A  very  fine  wire  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  plaited  wick.  8.  In  Palmer's 
patent  two-wicked  candles,  which  wero  formerly 
much  used  in  lamps,  the  wicks  are  saturated  with 
subnitrate  of  bismuth  ground  up  with  oil;  they 
are  then  twisted  tightly  round  a  wire,  which  is 
withdrawn  after  the  candle  is  moulded.  In 
burning,  the  ends  gradually  untwist  and  stand 
out  of  the  flame  on  either  side.  Other  devicea 
are  said  to  be  employed. 

The  wicks  of  candfles  should  be  free  from  knots 
and  inequalities,  as  well  as  from  adhering  par- 
ticles of  cotton,  the  presence  of  all  of  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  '  guttering '  one  frequently  sees 
in  a  burning  candle.  The  finer  the  thread  of 
which  the  wick  is  composed  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  combustion  of  the  melted  fatty  mate- 
rial. Unless  the  above  procautions  are  attended 
to  in  selecting  the  wick,  it  will  not  be  so  entirely 
consumed  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Gandles,  Com'posite.  Mould  candles  formed  of  a 
mixturo  of  the  hard  fatty  acid  obtained  from  palm 
oil  and  the  stearine  of  cocoa-nut  oiL  They  were 
introduced  in  1840.  Other  compositions  an)  occa- 
sionally used,  such  as  a  mixture  of  spermaceti 
and  hard  white  tallow,  to  which  a  little  bleached 
resin  is  added. 

Candles,  Medicated.  These  have  been  pro- 
posed as  a  convenient  means  of  diffusing  the 
active  principles  of  certain  volatile  subetanoea 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  for  complete  and 
partial  fmnigations.  They  are  seldom  employed  in 
England. 

Candles,  Kerca'^rlal.  From  the  red  sulphide  or 
the  g^ey  oxide  of  mercury  mixed  with  wax,  and  a 
wick  of  cotton  inserted  therein.  Recommended 
by  Mr  Colles  for  partial  mercurial  fumigation, 
lliey  are  burnt  under  a  glass  funnel  with  a 
curved  neck,  the  upper  orifice  of  which  is  directed 
to  the  diseased  part. 

Candles,  Parafla.  From  the  beautiful  trans- 
lucent substance  paraffin  (which  see).  These 
candles  surpass  aU  others  in  elegance,  and  are 
entirely  free  from  odour  and  greasineas.  The 
light  produced  by  98  Ibe,  of  paraffin  candles  is 
equal  to  that  of  120  lU.  of  spermaoeti,  or  138 
lb»,  of  wax,  or  144  Ihe,  of  stearic,  or  156  25s.  of 
the  best  composite  candles  (Letkeb^),  They 
are  sometimes  delicately  tinted  with  roi,  mauve, 
violet,  crimson,  and  rose  colour.  Aniline  odloun 
wiU  not  dissolve  in  paraffin.  Stearic  acid,  how- 
ever,  is  a  solvent  for  them«  and  acoordingiy 
when  the  candles  are  tinted  with  the  ooal-tur 
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ookMm  these  ue  prevknisly  disMlred  in  the 
itearic  add,  alwayi  mixed  with  the  paimiBii. 
This  intolubiHty  of  the  aniline  ooloon  in  paraffin 
has  been  suggested  as  a  test  for  the  parity  of 
this  hydrocarbon,  and  of  its  freedom  from  stearic 
or  other  fatty  acids.  For  oolooring  paraffin 
candles  black  the  paraffin  is  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point  which  anacardtam  shells  or  nnts, 
which  diSBolTe  readily  in  the  heated  paraffin.  The 
Bdmontine  Candles  of  Price's  Patent  Candle 
Company  are  formed  of  the  paraffin  of  Rangoon 
tar. 

Ptrerioos  to  the  paraffin  being  made  into  can- 
dles, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  purified 
and  bleached.  Kany  processes  for  effecting  these 
ends  haTe  been  derised.  In  the  works  of  Price's 
Candle  Company  the  method  known  as '  Hodge's ' 
is  had  lecourse  to.  This  consists  in  first  freeing 
the  crude  paraffin  from  the  coarser  imparities, 
melting  it,  casting  it  into  cakes,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  sufficiently  slowly,  so  as  to  form  well, 
defined  crystals  The  cakes  are  then  placed 
upon  a  ben  of  some  porous  and  absorbent  mate- 
rial, and  subjected  to  a  temperature  not  sufficient 
to  melt  the  paraffin,  but  only  the  liquid  hydro- 
carbons  and  other  more  easily  fused  bodies,  the 
latter  running  off  from  between  the  crystals  of 
the  paraffin,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  porous 
mbeUnce  upon  which  the  paraffin  rests.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  removal  of  the 
liquid  hydrocarbons  from  the  solid  parafibi  has 
been  atisfiietorily  accomplished.  If  it  be  requisite 
to  subject  the  psmffin  to  further  purification,  the 
following  method  is  frequently  adopted: — The 
paraffin,  preriously  meltedby  steam,  is  placed  in 
a  tank,  with  from  6%  to  10%  of  strong  sulphuric 
add,  and  the  mixture  agitated  for  some  hours  by 
means  of  air  (the  time  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  paiafibi),  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes  result- 
ing from  the  reaction  being  carried  off  by  a  suit- 
aUe  contrivance.  After  the  agitation  is  com- 
pleted, the  pandBn,  after  being  ^owed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  is  decanted  into  a  suitable  vessel 
eontaining  animal  charcoal,  with  which  it  is 
digested  for  some  hours.  Upon  the  subsidence  of 
the  eharooal  the  paraffin  is  drawn  off,  if  at  all 
tarbid,  and  is  passed  through  a  funnel  heated  by 
means  of  a  steam  jacket. 

Another  method,  the  invention  of  Messrs 
Fordred,  Lunbe,  and  Sten^,  for  the  deoolorisation 
of  the  paraflin  employed  m  candle  manufacture, 
eoDsists  in  digesting  the  paraffin  at  a  temperature 
of  280"  F.  with  about  12%  of  powdered  fuller's 
Mrth.  Of  late  this  process  has  supplanted  the 
cbarooal  one ;  and  it  may  be  employea,  no  matter 
by  what  means  the  prerioos  purification  of  the 
puaflb  has  been  oanied  out.  The  paraffin  and 
folia's  earth  are  to  be  well  agitated  together,  and 
when  the  latter  has  fallen  down  the  clear  paraffin 
is  decanted  from  it.  The  inventors  affirm  that 
their  pioceM  answers  quite  as  well  if  marl  clav, 
or  any  other  similarly  constituted  and  equally 
abondant  natural  substance^  be  substituted  for 
foUer's^  earth ;  and  that  no  matter  which  of  these 
bodies  is  empkyed,  they  may  be  re-used,  and  anv 
adhering  paraffin  be  removed  by  washing  with 
igttatioa,  or  by  other  suitable  contrivances. 

Mesns  Smith  and  Field's  patent  for  the  removal 
of  the  oolourisg  matten  of  the  parafiin  consists 
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in  the  employment  of  silicate  of  magnesiam.  The 
patentees  state  that  the  successful  issue  of  the 
operation  depends  not  only  upon  the  careful 
preparation  of  the  salt  used,  but  upon  its  being 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  as  exactly  as  possible 
212°  F.  The  careful  preparation  before  insisted 
on  of  the  magnesium  salt,  which  is  procured  by 
the  double  decomposition  of  magnesium  sulphate 
and  sodium  silicate,  includes  ito  thorough  washing 
from  adherinff  sodium  sulphate  previous  to  its 
desiccation.  If  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the 
porosity  of  the  silicate  will  be  impaired,  and  its 
bleaching  effect  more  or  less  interfered  with ;  and 
further,  the  patentees  state  that  if  the  washed 
silicate  be  heated  to  redness,  its  decolorising 
power  will  also  be  lost. 

It  appears  that  the  paraffin  employed  in  making 
the  candles  consists  of  a  mixture  of  paraffins  hav- 
ing different  melting-points.  The  following  are 
the  melting  points  of  some  of  the  chief  varieties 
of  paraffin: 

Paraffin  tnm  Boghead  coal  at     46*'->62''  C. 
Brown  coal     „      M*  C. 
Peat  „      467*  C. 

Rangoon  oil  or  tar  6V  C. 
Ozokerit  66  6°  C. 

Paraffin  candles  contain  from  6%  to  16%  of 
stearin,  this  addition  being  made  for  the  purpose 
of  diluting  the  paraffin  as  well  as  for  raising  the 
melting-point  of  the  paraffin  where  this  is  low. 
The  stearin,  moreover,  serves  to  preserve  the 
rigidity  of  the  candle  in  the  candlestick,  and  to 
prevent  its  bending  out  of  the  upright  position. 
Paraffin  candles  are  always  moulded,  but  previous 
to  this  being  done  the  moulds  must  be  heated  to 
a  temperature  above  the  melting-point  of  the 
paraffin ;  this  may  vaiy  from  60°,  70  ,  and  ST  C, 
according  to  the  paraffin  employed.  The  moulds 
having  been  filled  with  the  melted  paraffin  are, 
after  one  or  two  moments  only,  plunged  into  cold 
water,  when  the  candle  immediatelv  becomes 
solid.  Unless  this  were  done  the  candle  would  be 
spoilt,  owing  to  the  crystallisation  of  the  paraffin. 
A  thin  wick  is  required  for  paraffin  candles. 

Caadlat,  Spennaee'ti.  From  spermaceti  (which 
Ms).  These  are  very  delicate  in  appearance,  but 
rather  expensive.  They  bum  well,  but  as  the 
melting-point  of  spermaceti  is  low,  120°  F.,  they 
will  not  bear  carrying  about  in  the  hand  without 
guttering.  They  are  generally  adulterated  with 
stearic  acid  or  hard  white  tallow. 

In  candle-making  "  spermaceti  is  usually  mixed 
with  8%  of  wax  or  panUfin  to  destroy  its  highly 
crystalline  structure;  it  is  moulded  in  the  usual 
way  with  plaited  wicks  that  require  no  snuffing. 
Occasionally  the  spermaceti  candles  are  cast  with- 
out any  admixture  of  wax,  the  moulds  being 
raised  to  a  higher  temperature  just  as  with  stearic 
add.  Some  manufacturers,  in  order  to  make  the 
spermaceti  appear  like  wax,  use  gamboge  to  give 
the  desired  tint ;  such  candles  are  known  as  tians- 
parent  wax"  ('Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practi- 
cal, and  Analytical*).  Spermaceti  candles  are 
largely  consumed  in  India. 

OawHes,  Btear^lo.  Under  this  head  we  may 
place  the  various  sorts  of  candles  moulded  from 
the  hard  fatty  adds  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
origin.  The  prindpal  sources  whence  British 
manufactozert  dariye  their  adds  are  tallow,  palm 
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oil^  and  coooa-nut  oil.  The  processes  employed 
for  separating  them  are  generally  descrihed  under 
Steasio  Aoid.  Candles  formed  of  the  fatty 
acids  can  now  be  prepared  so  as  to  imitate  and 
almost  rival  those  of  wax  and  spermaceti;  and 
they  are  quite  as  cheap  as  the  nearly  obsolete 
mould  candles  formed  of  common  tallow.  They 
are  extremely  hard ;  they  do  not  grease  the  hands, 
and  they  burn  away  brightly  and  steadily,  without 
giving  off  any  offensive  odour.  Uncoloured,  they 
are  snowy  white,  but  a  yellow  tint  is  frequently 
g^ven  them  by  gamboge. 

Candles^  Tallow.  From  ordinary  tallow,  or 
from  tallow  which  has  been  freed  from  much  of 
its  oleic  acid  by  pressure.  These  have  so  un- 
pleasant an  odour,  and  are  so  apt  to  gpitter,  that 
they  ¥rill  probably  ultimately  disappear  from  use. 
They  are,  however,  sold  at  so  low  a  price,  that 
among  the  lower  classes  they  must  long  retain 
their  hold.  For  dip  candles  the  wicks  are  im- 
mersed in  melted  tallow,  and  after  rubbing  with 
the  hands  are  placed  straight  and  allowed  to 
harden,  after  which  they  are  arranged  upon  the 
'  broaches '  ready  for  dipping.  For  mould  candles 
the  last  operation  is  omitted.  Great  care  is  taken 
to  select  a  cotton  that  yields  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  ash  after  burning. 

In  the  process  of  'dipping,'  the  'dipping 
cistern'  being  filled  with  tallow  of  a  proper 
temperature  from  the  boiler,  one  of  the  broaches 
covered  with  wicks  is  placed  upon  the  end  of  the 
'dipping  beam,'  and  pressed  down  gently  into 
the  melted  fat  i  it  is  then  withdrawn,  the  bottoms 
of  the  candles  just  touched  against  a  board  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  cistern  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  frame  removed  to  the  rack.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  candles  acquire  a  sufficient  size, 
when  they  are  finally  cooled,  sorted,  weighed,  and 
strung  in  pounds  for  sale. 

The  mould  candles  once  in  common  use  were 
made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tallow  only ;  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  sheep,  with  1  part  of  ox  suet,  being 
preferred.    See  Wax. 

Caadl.68,  Wax .  These  are  most  frequently  made 
by  pouring  melted  white  W9,x  on  to  the  wicks, 
which  are  hung  upon  frames  and  covered  with 
metal  tags  at  the  ends  to  protect  the  cotton  from 
the  wax  in  those  parts.  The  frames  are  made  to 
turn  round,  and  melted  white  wax  is  poured  first 
down  one  wick,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on. 
When  the  wicks  have  been  su^'ected  to  this 
operation  once  and  have  become  sufficiently  cooled, 
they  have  a  second,  and  then  a  third  coat  given 
them,  until  they  are  of  the  required  thiclmess. 
The  candles  are  next  rolled  into  proper  shape  on  a 
marble  slab  or  wooden  board.  The  conical  top 
is  moulded  by  properly-shaped  tubes,  and  the 
bottoms  are  cut  off  and  trimmed.  Wax  candles 
are  now  seldom  moulded,  but  if  so  the  same 
processes  are  followed  as  fbr  stearic  and  pa- 
raffin candles.  The  large  altar  candles,  which 
frequently  weigh  from  80  to  40  26«.,  are  made  by 
hand. 

Wax  Tapon.  These,  which  are  of  various 
degrees  of  thickness,  are  not  made  of  pure  wax, 
but  of  wax  (usually  vegetable  wax)  and  tellow, 
the  latter  being  added  to  giv«  them  flexibility. 
When  they  are  reqnired  to  be  coloured^  resin  vad 
tnpentine  aie  added  to  the  taUow.    IVv  farther 


particulars  consult  Wagner's  '  Chemical  Techno- 
logy,' "  Candle-making." 

CANDLE-NUTS.  The  kernels  of  the  AlearUa^ 
triloba,  the  candleberry  tree,  a  plant  g^wing  in 
most  tropical  countries.  The  nuts,  when  dried 
and  stuck  upon  a  reed,  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  Polynesian  Islands  as  a  substitute  for  candles. 
They  contain,  a  large  amount  of  pure  palatable 
oil,  which  is  sometimes  used  by  artists  as  a  drying* 
oil.  After  the  expression  of  this  oil  the  cake  has 
been  used  as  a  food  for  cattle ;  also  as  a  manure. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  nuts : 

Shells. 

Water 3-71 

Organic  matter                   .  89*90 

Mineral  matter ....  6*39 

Kernels. 

Water 5-27 

Fat 62-97 

Cellulose 28*99 

Mineral  matter  ....  2'79 

Ash  of  Kernel 

Lime 18*69 

Magnesia 6*01 

Potash 11*33 

Phosphoric  acid         .        .        .  29*30 

CANDLESTICKS.  Metallic,  earthenware,  and 
porcelain  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  snoffer- 
stands  are  recommended  to  be  cleaned  by  pouring 
boiling  hot  water  on  them  (previously  placed  in 
an  earthen  pan),  and,  after  wiping  them  quite  dry 
with  a  cloth,  to  clean  them  with  a  piece  of  wash- 
leather  ;  those  made  of  silver,  or  of  plated  copper, 
may  be  finally  polished  With  a  littie  plate  powder; 
those  of  white  metal  with  a  littie  whiting  or  fine 
chalk,  and  those  of  brass,  with  a  little  rotten- 
stone  or  one  of  the  polishing  pastes.  For  articles 
of  this  kind,  made  of  bronze  and  papier-madi^ 
the  water  should  be  used  only  hot  enough  to  melt 
the  tallow,  and  they  should  be  only  gently  dabbed 
or  rubbed  off  with  a  very  soft  doth  or  leather. 
The  common  practice  of  placing  candlesticks 
before  the  fire  to  melt  off  the  grease  is  injudi- 
cious, as  the  solder  or  japan  about  them  is  almost 
certain  to  be  injured.  Etenoe  the  common  annoy- 
ance of  damaged  or  'crippled'  candlesticks  u 
houses  where  there  are  careless  servants. 

CkSDYlSQ,  When  the  olgect  is  simply  to 
form  a  confection  or  sweetmeat,  imboed  with 
the  aroma,  fiavour,  or  medicinal  property  of  any 
substance,  candies  are  generally  prepared^  by 
simply  boiling  lump  sugar  with  a  suffleieat 
quantity  of  the  infusion,  deoootion,  tinetaie, 
expressed  juice,  or  sometimes  even  the  powder  of 
the  particular  article,  until  a  portion  taken  out 
and  cooled  becomes  quite  solid,  when  it  is  either 
poured  out  on  a  marble  slab,  or  into  tin,  marUe^ 
or  paper  moulds,  dusted  with  powdered  lump 
sugar. 

When  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  form  and 
eharaoter  of  the  vegetable  in  the  candy,  the  sab- 
stance  is  boiled  in  water  until  soft,  and  then 
suspended  in  concentrated  syfup  (in  the  oold), 
until  they  become  transparent;  after  which  tii^ 
are  either  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  in  a 
stove,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  120"*  F.  The 
syrup  must  be  kept  fully  saturated  with  soger  by 
rebelling  it  onoe  or  twice  during  the  process. 
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Aaoiher  method  ocearionally  emplojed  by  con- 
faetionen  fSor  almonds  and  the  like  ie  to  pot  the 
fabstuieee  into  s  lyrap  binled  nntil  it  forms  a 
gmsll  thiwd  between  ti)e  opening  fingers,  and  to 
ifeir  the  wbde  imtil  it  is  nearly  let.  See  SVOAS 
Bonzvo. 

The  following  an  the  principal  candied  articles 
kept  at  the  shops : 

Caadisd  Al'monda.  From  blanched  almonds, 
roasted  sad  haired. 

Candied  Angel'iea.  I*rep.  1.  From  the  root. 
Boil  the  fresh  roots  (after  sUeing  them  and 
remoring  the  pith)  in  water,  to  depriTe  them  of 
part  of  their  bitterness  and  aronu;  then  drain 
them  and  put  them  into  symp  boiled  to  a  full 
candy  h«gfat,  and  boiling  hot;  let  them  remain 
nntil  nearly  cold,  when  they  may  be  taken  oat 
snd  carefolly  dried. 

2.  From  the  stems.  F^m  the  tender  stems, 
stalks,  and  midribs  of  the  leayes,  as  last.  Used 
IS  a  sweetmeat  and  dessert  It  is  said  to  be 
cordial,  itomachic,  tonic,  and  aphrodisiac. 

Candled  A'priooti.  From  the  fruit,  scarcely 
ripe,  either  whole  or  cat  into  qnarters,  immersed  in 
the  symp  (hot),  without  any  forther  preparation. 

Candied  ClVxima.    From  the  peels. 

Candied  Brin'go.  From  the  roots,  slit  and 
waabed. 

Candied  Gin'gtr.  From  the  roots  of  green  ginger. 

Candied  Horelioand.  From  a  strong  decoction 
or  infusion  of  the  root,  and  lamp  sagar,  1  pint  to 
8  or  10  lbs.  may  be  used.  Boil  the  mixture  to  a 
candy  height,  and  poor  it  whilst  warm  into 
moulds  or  small  paper  cases  well  dusted  with 
finely  powdered  lamp  sugar;  or  pour  it  on  a 
dusted  slab  and  cat  it  into  squares. 

Candied  Lem'on  Peel.    As  Candied  Citron. 

Ondied  Or'aage  Flow^en.  From  the  flowers 
depriTsd  of  their  caps,  stamina,  and  pistils  (2  os. 
to  esch  1  lb.  of  sugar),  as  Candied  Almonds,  but 
poured  out  on  a  slab. 

Candied  Or'ange  PeeL  From  the  peel  of  the 
SeriUe  orange,  or  common  orange,  as  Candied 
Citron. 

Candled  Sa'gar.    See  Suoab  Bonnro. 

The  following  are  articles  of  a  more  special 
ehtimcter: 

Gudy,  Oar'away.  1.  From  caraway  seeds  (in 
fne  powder),  i  os. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

2.  Oil  of  Caraway,  1  dr. ;  sugar,  1  lb. 

Candy,  IMges'tlTe.  8jfn.  Litv-loko  oajtbt. 
iVsp.  1.  Bhabarb  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of 
eieh  1  dr. ;  ginger,  i  dr. ;  cinnamon,  20  gr.  (all  in 
ibe  powder);  heavr  magnesia,  1  os.;  powdered 
ngar,  2  ox.;  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to 
form  a  loienge  mass;  to  be  divided  into  small 
iquares  of  18  or  20  gT'  each. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  adding  finely  powdered 
enaways,  1  dr.;  oil  of  caraway,  15  drops;  and 
nigar,  1  os.  Both  are  used  as  heartburn  and 
digestire  losenges. 

Candy,  CMn'ger.  iVsp.  1.  From  ginger  (in 
eoarse  powder),  8  os.;  boiling  water,  l|  pint; 
macerate  in  a  warm  place  for  2  hours,  strain,  add 
hmp  and  moist  sugar,  of  each  6  lbs.,  and  boil  to 
aciody. 

2.  Ginger  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  os.;  pow- 
dered sugar,  2  lbs. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  make  a  paste. 
Stomachic  aiid  oanninatire. 


For  Tarions  sweetmeats  which  might  come 
under  the  head  of  Cjlvdt,  see  CoHvicnoirB, 
Dbovs. 

CAVmB.  This  disease  conusts  in  a  depraved 
condition  of  that  part  of  the  sensitive  foot  of  the 
horse  which  secretes  the  homy  frog  and  sole.  It 
mostiy  occurs  in  coarsely  bred  animals,  and  is  the 
result  of  filth,  damp,  and  bad  ventilation.  The 
treatment  consists  in  first  removing  all  loose  horn, 
and  allowing  all  pent-up  matter  to  escape ;  the 
exuberant  granulations  most  be  carefully  cut 
away,  and  the  parts  then  washed  with  a  tepid 
lotion  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc ;  after  drying 
the  surface  dust  it  with  oxide  of  sine ;  apply  tow 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  tar  and  lime,  and  "  keep  it 
in  firm  contact  with  the  parts  by  means  of  a 
leather  sole  or  strips  of  hoop-iron  underneath  a 
shoe  lightly  tacked  on.  DreM  in  this  manner 
daily,  keeping  up  the  dry  pressure  for  a  week  " 

CAnOH  mTAL.    See  Guir  Mital. 

CAVTHAB1DE8.  Stfn.  Spavish  msa, 
Blistsbivo  p.,  Ltt'ta;  Cahthab'ii,  B.  p. 
The  Caniharit  veHeaioria  of  Latreille,  commonly 
known  as  the  Spanish  fly,  ii  an  insect  of  the  order 
CoLiOPTBBA ;  it  abounds  in  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  has  spread  into  Germany 
and  the  south  of  Russia.  When  alive  it  exudes  a 
strong  fetid  and  penetrating  odour. 

Pur.,  4*0.  These  insects  should  be  preserved  in 
well-closed  bottles  or  tin  canisters.  The  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  or  of  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  even  of  a  few  cloves  in  substance,  will 
preserve  them  unchanged  for  a  length  of  time  in 
closed  vessels.  The  best  proof  of  their  goodness 
is  the  smell.  The  powder  is  constantly  adulterated. 
The  plan  of  the  wholesale  druggist  is  to  sort  out 
the  most  worthless  flies  for  powdering,  and  to 
compensate  for  their  deficiency  of  vesicating 
power  by  adding  1  lb.  of  euphorbium  to  every  12 
or  18  lbs.  of  fiies.  When  a  superior  article  is  re- 
quired, liquorice  powder  is  added  (4  or  5  lbs.  to 
every  14  lbs.),  along  with  about  1  lb.  of  euphor- 
bium, and  sufficient  blue-black  or  charcoal  to  turn 
the  yellow  of  the  liquorice  to  a  greenish  colour. 
The  best  mode  of  detecting  this  adulteration  is 
by  the  microscope.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind 
that  only  those  flies  which  have  attained  their 
full  growth  possess  blistering  properties.  The 
immature  or  undersized  insects  are  destitute  of 
epi  spastic  power. 

Ani,  All  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  followed 
by  the  stoma(;h-pump,  if  necessary.  The  vomit- 
ing may  be  promoted  by  copiously  drinking  warm 
bland  diluents,  such  as  broth,  hnseed  tea,  milk, 
Ac.  Friction  on  the  spine,  with  volatile  lini- 
ment and  laudanum,  and  the  subsequent  adminis- 
tration of  draughts  containing  musk,  opium,  and 
camphorated  emulsion,  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

TetU,  By  the  microscope  very  minute  par- 
ticles may  be  discovered  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, on  a  post-mortem  examination.  Orfilathus 
found  particles  of  cantharides  in  a  body  that  had 
been  interred  nine  months. 

{7«s«,  4'0>  Spanish  flies  are  used  externally  to 
raise  blisters,  snd  internally  as  a  stimulant  and 
diuretic,  generally  in  the  form  of  tincture.  In 
excess  they  produce  stranguiy,  bloody  urine,  saty- 
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riasis,  deliritim,  oonTulsioiu,  and  death.  See  Tnro- 

TUSEB,  BlISTEB,  YeBIOAKTS,  &C. 

CAHTHASlDnr.  CioHi/)^.  This  substance  is 
found  in,  and  is  the  vesicating  principle  of,  the 
Spanish  fly,  Chinese  blistering  fly,  and  other 
coleopterous  insects.  Brep,  Pnlverised  can- 
tharides  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  for 
24  hours  with  twice  their  weight  of  chloroform, 
in  a  displacement  apparatus.  The  chloroform  is 
then  drained  off,  and  finally  displaced  by  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate.  The  can- 
tbaridin  crystallises  out,  saturated  with  green 
oil.  In  order  to  purify  the  cantharidin  it  is  laid 
on  bibulous  paper,  which  absorbs  the  greater  part 
of  the  oil,  and  then  crystallised  out  ox  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  chloroform  {Procter), 

Another  Proeees.  30  grms.  of  the  powdered  flies 
is  washed  with  petroleum  ether,  to  remove  fat. 
The  flies  are  now  moistened  with  solution  of  soda, 
and  dried  on  a  water-bath.  The  dried  powder  is 
shaken  with  30  grms.  chloroform  and  then  made 
strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid;  30  grms.  of 
ether  is  now  added,  the  mixture  well  shaken,  and 
the  ether  chloroform  solution  removed  and  shaken 
with  water.  The  shaking  of  the  residue  with 
ether  is  repeated  until  cantharidin  ceases  to  be 
removed.  On  evaporating  or  distilling  ofF  the 
ether  ;  cantharidin  is  obtained  as  a  residue.  It 
is  flnally  washed  first  with  alcohol,  second  with 
water  (Qreenieh  and  Dra^endorf). 

Prop,  Prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  210*^  C, 
which  volatilise  in  white  fumes,  strongly  irritate 
the  eyes,  nose,  and  throat,  and  condense  in  rectan- 
gular prisms.  Cantharidin  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  acetic  acid,  and 
in  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  hot  siLcohol, 
which  deposits  it  on  cooling.  Its  solution  in  any 
of  the  liquids  above  mentioned  possesses  vesicating 
properties,  which,  however,  are  not  exhibited  by 
solid  cantharidin. 

CAOTJT'CHOUC.  ^ji.  Ikdia  bxtbbbb,  Elas- 
TIO  GUM.  India  rubber  is  the  concrete  juice  of 
the  ^icue  elaetioa,  Slphonia  eUutiea,  the  Urceola 
elcutica,  and  many  other  tropical  plants. 

The  Siphonia,  or  Hevea  trees,  grow  in  all  parts 
of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  and  yield  the  Brazilian 
caoutchouc,  also  known  as  Para  india  rubber.  The 
Hevea  is  a  euphorbiaceous  tree,  which,  through 
the  energy  of  Clements  R.  Markham,  was  intro- 
duced to  India,  where  it  is  cultivated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  Durrung  district  of  Assam, 
together  with  the  Fiotte  elcuHca.  The  trees  may 
be  tapped  at  the  age  of  25  years.  After  50  years 
they  will  yield  40  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  every  third 
year. 

Clements  B.  Markham  states  that  "in  the 
Amazon  valley  the  scene  presented  by  an  encamp- 
ment of  caoutchouc  collectors  is  very  picturesque. 
The  collector  makes  small  holes  in  the  bark,  to 
which  tubes  of  clay  are  fixed,  these  lead  the  milk 
to  bamboo  receptacles ;  the  contents  of  these  when 
full  are  poured  into  the  carapace  of  a  large  tortoise. 
The  milk  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  smoking 
without  delay;  in  this  process  tiie  milk  is  exposed 
to  the  smoke  of  the  nuts  of  the  AUalea  exeelea 
palm.  The  milk  is  poured  over  a  light  wooden 
shovel  and  thrust  into  the  smoke,  soon  becoming 
yellow  and  firm.  Thus  they  add  layer  upon  layer 
until  a  good  thickness  is  obtained.    The  planeka 


or  slab  is  then  finished,  taken  Ofif  the  shovel  hy 
cutting  down  one  side,  and  hung  in  the  ran  ta 
dry." 

Prop,,  fe,  Thegeneralpropertiesof indiarabber* 
as  well  as  its  numerous  applications,  are  well 
known.  The  fresh  juice  has  a  cream-like  appear- 
ance and  consistence,  is  coagulated  by  heat*  and 
is  miscible  with  water,  alcohol,  and  wood  naphtha; 
sp.  gr.  1012  to  1041;  it  yields  from  18%  to 
to  45%  of  solid  caoutchouc,  either  by  boat  or 
evaporation.  By  excluding  it  from  the  air  it 
may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
period. 

Solid  caoutchouc  has  a  sp.  gr.  about  *926,  it  melts 
at  248°  F.  into  a  viscid  mass,  which  does  not  agun 
harden  on  cooling;  it  is  unalta«d  by  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid,;sulphurouB  add,  fiuosilicic  acid, 
ammonia,  caustic  alkaline  lyes  (even  when  boil- 
ing), and  most  similar  substances;  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  when  concentrated. 
Some  specimens  of  caoutchouc  are  harder  than 
gutta  percha  itself,  and  equally  inelastic,  whilst 
others  never  perfectly  solidify,  but  remain  in  a 
condition  resembling  that  of  birdlime  or  printers' 
varnish. 

The  best  solvents  of  caoutchouc  are  rectified 
sulphuric  ether  (which  has  been  washed  with 
water  to  remove  alcohol  and  aciditv),  chlorofonn, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  and  absolute  alcohol  (24  of  the  first  to  6 
or  7  of  the  last),  and  caoutchoucin.  All  these 
liquids  dissolve  india  rubber  rapidly  in  the  cold, 
and  leave  it  unaltered  on  evaporation.  The 
first  two  are,  however,  too  expensive  to  be  gene- 
rally employed.  The  others  have  a  disagreeable 
odour,  but  are  much  cheaper  than  the  rest,  and 
possess  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  film  of  caont- 
chouc  in  a  firmer  and  stronger  condition  than 
other  solvents.  Pyrog^ous  oil  of  turpentine  is 
another  cheap  and  good  solvent.  Benzol,  recti- 
fied mineral  or  coal-tar  naphtha,  crude  petroleum, 
and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  india  rubber  by  long 
digestion  and  trituration  (with  heat),  otherwise 
tfaey  merely  form  with  it  a  glutinous  jelly  that  dries 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly,  leaving  it  much  re- 
duced in  hardness  and  elasticity.  The  fats  and 
fixed  oils  also  readily  dissolve  caoutchouc  (with 
heat),  forming  permanently  glutinous  solutions  or 
pastes ;  so  sJm  do  most  of  the  volatile  oils,  bat 
the  solutions  with  the  minority  of  them  dry  with 
difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  india 
rubber  is  the  great  amount  of  heat  which  is  dis- 
engaged during  its  condensation  by  pressure  or 
in  the  exercise  of  its  elasticity.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  kneading  the  raw  caoutchouc  in  the  '  mas- 
ticators,' the  cold  water  thrown  in  to  reduce  the 
temperature  soon  becomes  boiling  hot.  When  no 
water  is  added,  a  temperature  so  high  is  often 
reached  as  to  occasion  the  melting  of  the  rubber. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  during  the  process 
of  *dry  kneading'  with  quicklime.  A  tube  2^ 
inches  in  diameter,  impactly  secured,  was  snb- 
jected  to  a  force  of  200  tons.  The  result  wms 
a  compression  amounting  to  1-lOth;  great  heat 
was  evolved,  and  the  excessive  elasticity  of  the 
substance  caused  a  fly-wheel  weighing  6  tons  to 
recoil  with  alarming  violence.  Mr  Brockenden 
states  that  he  suooeeded  in  raisbigthe  tempera- 
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tan  of  an  oonee  of  water  2^  in  about  15  mfamtea 
by  ooUeetiiig  tbe  heat  evolred  by  tbe  eztennon 
of  a  amall  wead  of  eaootcboac  He  nf«n  thif 
effoet  to  the  ebange  in  ipedfic  graTity,  and  con- 
tnda  that  the  heat  thna  prodoMd  U  not  due  to 
friction,  becanee  the  tame  amount  of  friction  is 
oecaaioDed  in  the  oontimction  as  in  the  extension 
of  tiie  sabstance,  and  the  result  of  this  contraction 
is  to  lednoe  the  caontchonc  thns  acted  upon  to  its 
original  temperature. 

The  edges  and  surfaces  of  india  rubber  are 
readily  and  perf ectly  joined  by  mere  contact  and 
ioteuse  prennre.  On  the  small  scale  the  edges 
may  be  moistened  with  ether,  nnphtha,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, or  some  other  solrenty  or  by  long  boiling 
in  water,  and  immediately  pressed  tight  together 
sad  held  in  contact  for  some  time. 

Elastic  tabes  are  readily  formed  of  india  rubber 
by  cutting  it  into  uniform  slips  of  proper  thick- 
ness, and  winding  them  round  rods  of  polished 
glass  or  metal,  so  that  the  edges  are  in  close  con- 
tact or  'overlapping/  A  piece  oit  tape  is  then 
wound  round  outside  it,  and  the  whole  boiled  in 
water  for  2  or  3  hours,  after  which  time  the  edges 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  adherent.  A  better 
plan  is  to  immerse  the  'robber'  in  a  mixture 
fanned  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  96  parts,  and  rec- 
tified spirit,  6  parts,  until  it  swells  into  a  pasty 
masi,  which  may  then  be  moulded  into  any  de- 
sired form,  or  passed  through  the  die  of  a  tubing 
msfhine.  For  chemical  purposes,  brewing,  &c., 
Tnleanised  india-rubber  tubing  has  now  taken 
the  pk^e  formerly  occupied  by  the  unprepared 
material. 

The<moe  celebrated  'Mackintoshes'  are  made 
by  spreading  two  or  more  coats  of  a  paste  made  of 
caoutchouc  and  rectified  coal-tar  naphtha  over  the 
surface  of  the  stuff  or  cloth,  and,  when  it  has  be- 
come partially  dry,  pressing  two  such  surfaoet 
evenly  toeether  by  passing  the  goods  between  a 
pair  ii  cylinders  or  roUers.  The  articles  are  then 
placed  in  a  store-room  for  the  composition  to  har- 
den, and  to  remove  the  odour  of  the  naphtha.  Of 
late  years  Tulcanised  or  mineralised  rubber  (co- 
loured) has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  being 
ipread  on  the  outside  of  the  sf^,  instead  of  the 
iuide,  forms  an  ornamental  and  thoroughly 
waterproof  material. 

huitia-rubber  thread  is  prepared  by  stretching 
it  (preriously  cut  into  coarse  filaments)  to  6  or  6 
times  its  length  in  boiling  water  or  hot  air,  in 
which  state  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  This 
procem  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  it  reaches 
16,000  or  17,000  times  its  original  length,  when 
H  is  glased  by  agitating  it  with  powdered  sulphur 
or  French  chalk.  This  thread  is  readily  joined  or 
'pieced,'  as  it  is  cplled,  by  paring  tbe  ends 
obHquely  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  knife,  and 
then  pressing  the  clean  ends  strongly  together 
with  the  fingers.  When  the  coarse  filaments  from 
the  cutting  machine  are  simply  stretched  with  the 
moistened  thumb  and  finger  in  the  act  of  '  reel- 
hipf'  to  about  S  or  9  times  their  length,  they  are 
mid  to  be  '  inelasticated,'  and  are  ready  to  be  made 
hto  elastic  braces,  elastic  web,  and  other  like 
ebwtic  tiasaes  and  fabrics  in  the  braiding 
machine. 

India  rubber  is  emplojed  for  a  great  variety  of 
porposea.    It  is  used  for  packing   piston-rods. 


▼ahrea  for  pomps,  washers  for  Joints,  driTing-belts^ 
buffer-springs,  and  gas-tubing.  As  an  insulating 
material  it  is  veiy  Taluable;  in  the  hard  form  of 
ebonite  it  is  employed  for  battery  cells  and  mag* 
netic  ooils,  exteosiTely  used  for  making  comM, 
photographic  baths,  syringes,  taps,  and  ornamental 
objecti  most  numerous.  Rubber  fabrics  are  em- 
ploved  for  waterproof  clothing,  sheeting,  aprons, 
diving-dresses,  water  and  air-beds,  door-mats,  and 
fishing-stockings. 
Caoutehoue,  Faeti'^tkraa.     See  Oil,  Cohaou- 

DATBD. 

Caoutehone,  Tul'eaaiied.      %a.   Vuloahibbd 

IKDIA  BUBBEB,  MlirXBALIBBD  I.  B.,  SiTLPHUBBT* 

TBD  I.  B.  The  discoveiy  of  the  singular  action  of 
sulphur  and  the  mineral  sulphides  on  caoutchouc 
was  made  by  Mr  Charles  Goodyear,  of  New  York, 
in  1842,  at  which  date  the  manufacture  of  vul- 
canised india  rubber  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. In  1843  Mr  Thomas  Hancock  patented 
a  process  for  vulcanised  india  rubber  in  these 
countries,  founded  on  that  of  Mr  Goodyear.  A 
sheet  of  caoutchouc  immersed  in  melted  sulphur 
absorbs  a  portion  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
dergoes important  change  in  many  of  its  leading 
characteristics.  So  prepared,  it  is  no  longer 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature ;  it  is  neither 
hardened  by  cold  nor  softened  by  any  heat  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  it.  It  loses  its  solubility  in  the 
eolvents  of  ordinary  caoutchouc,  whilst  its  elasti- 
city is  greatiy  augmented,  and  has  become  per- 
manent. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  when  sulphur  is 
kneaded  into  caoutchouc  in  a  masticator,  or  by 
means  of  powerful  rollers,  as  well  as  when  com- 
mon solvents  (naphtha,  spirit  of  turpentine,  Ac.) 
are  charged  with  a  sufilcient  amount  of  sulphur 
in  solution  to  become  a  compound  solvent  of  the 
rubber.  In  these  cases  articles  may  be  made  of 
any  required  form  before  heating  them  for  the 
change  of  condition  technically  termed  '  vulcan- 
isation.' It  is  necessary,  however,  for  this  pur- 
pose* that  the  form  should  be  carefully  main- 
tained, both  before  and  during  the  exposure  to 
the  heat. 

"  A  vulcanised  lolid  sphere  of  2i  inches  in  dia- 
meter, when  forced  between  two  rollers  i  inch 
apart,  was  found  to  maintain  its  form  unii^jured. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of  vulcanised 
caoutchouc  to  be  able  to  retain  any  form  impressed 
upon  it,  and  to  return  to  that  form  on  the  removal 
of  any  disturbing  force  which  has  been  brought 
to  act  upon  it "  (!firocJts<2of»). 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  from  12%  to  16% 
of  sulphur ;  the  quantity  of  sulphur  added  to  the 
naphtha  paste  should  not,  therefore,  exceed  10% 
or  12%  of  its  weight.  About  2%  of  sulphur  ap- 
pears to  enter  into  combination  with  the  caout- 
chouc I  if  more  than  this  be  used  it  can  be  dis- 
solved out  by  sulphur  solvents.  An  excess  of 
sulphur  renders  caoutchouc  less  durable.  It  is 
IcM  affected  by  solvents  than  pure  caoutchouc. 
Vulcaniied  rubber  is  often  adulterated  with  40% 
to  60%  of  mineral  matter. 

The  temperatures  for  vulcaniiation  by  the 
common  method  range  from  820^ — ^380^ ;  and  the 
period  required  is  one  hour,  or  more,  according  to 
the  temperature.  A  much  lower  temperature  is, 
however,  sufficient  if  the  duration  of  the  exposure  is 
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mach  extended  or  the  compound  mass  is  softened 
with  any  of  the  common  solvents  of  india  mbber. 

The  process  of  snlphnring,  or  mineralisation*  is 
differently  conducted  in  different  manufacturies. 
Under  Mr  Burke's  patent,  oxysulphide  or  amor- 
phous sulphide  of  antimony  (formed  by  decom- 
posing a  solution  of  crude  antimony  in  a  lye  of 
potash  or  soda  with  hydrochloric  acid)  is  em- 
ployed. This  powder  he  combines  with  either 
india  rubber  or  gutta  percha,  or  mixtures  of  them, 
by  kneading  in  a  '  masticator '  for  2  or  8  hours, 
and  after  strong  compression  in  a  mould  whilst 
still  warm,  he  exposes  the  mass  to  a  steam  heat 
ranging  from  250r— 280°  F.  The  block,  so  pre- 
pared, iB  afterwards  cut  into  sheets,  &c.  The 
advantages  possessed  by  the  product  are  that  it 
possesses  no  unpleasant  odour,  nor  does  the  sul- 
phur effloresce  on  its  surface,  as  in  ordinary 
vulcanised  india  rubber. 

Under  Mr  Christopher  Nickel's  patent  (1849) 
1  part  of  sulphur  is  kneaded  with  6  parts  of 
caoutchouc,  and  then  pressed  into  moulds,  as  be- 
fore. He  also  vulcanises  rubber  by  exposing  it 
in  a  cylinder  heated  in  a  steam  jacket  to  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  or  to  sulphuretted  gases,  given 
off  from  a  retort  connected  with  the  apparatus. 
The  rubber  thus  prepared  he  next  subjects  to  hy- 
draulic pressure  in  moulds,  at  a  temperature 
ranging  between  220°  and  250°  F. 

Small  articles  or  sheets  of  india  rubber  may  be 
extemporaneously  vulcanised  at  common  tempera- 
tures by  simple  immersion,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  97i  parts, 
and  protochbride  of  sulphur,  2i  parts;  after 
which  they  must  be  well  washed  first  in  weak 
alkaline  lye,  and  next  in  pure  water.  Mr  Parkes 
employs  100  instead  of  97^  parts  of  the  bisulphide. 
This  method  is  termed  '  cold  sulphuring.' 

An  excellent  method  of  vulcanisation,  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Parkes,  particularly  applicable  to 
small  articles,  consists  in  immersing  them  for 
about  3  hours  in  a  close  vessel  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  polysulphide  of  potassium  at  25  Baum6 
(sp.  gr.  1*197),  and  of  the  temperature  of  240°  F. 
It  is  afterwards  washed  in  an  alkaline  lye,  then 
in  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Among  the  many  applications  of  vulcanised 
india  rubber  those  connected  with  its  elasticity 
and  its  enormous  contractile  power  when  extended 
are  particularly  striking.  Under  Mr  E.  Smith's 
patent,  'torsion  springs'  for  roUer-blinds,  door- 
springs,  clock-springs,  carriage-springs,  &c.,  are 
made  of  it.  Mr  Hodges,  in  another  patenl^  has 
availed  himself  of  the  same  property  as  a  new 
mechanical  power.  Short  lengths  of  caoutchouc, 
which  he  terms  'vulcanised  power  purchases,' 
are  successively  drawn  down  from  or  lifted  to  a 
fixed  bearing,  and  attached  to  any  weight  which 
it  is  required  to  raise;  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  power  purchases  are  fixed  to  the  weight, 
their  combined  elastic  force  lifts  it  from  the 
ground.  Thus,  10  purchases  of  the  elastic  strength 
each  of  60  Uts.  raise  600  Ihs,  Each  purchase  is  6 
inches  long,  and  contains  about  1|  ojr.  of  vul- 
canised caoutchouc.  These  10  purchases,  if 
stretched  to  the  limit  of  their  elasticity  (not  of 
their  cohesive  strength),  will  lift  a  weight  ex- 
ceeding 660  Iht, 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to  relieve 


and  eqnaUse  the  strain  on  shipe'  cables,  espedsllj 
where  several  boats  are  towing  one  vessel ;  and  as 
a  projectile  force.  A  number  of  power  purrhnme, 
attached  to  the  barrel  of  a  gun  constructed  to 
project  harpoons,  will  ex«rt  a  power,  if  suddenly 
relieved,  proportioned  to  their  aggregate  forces. 
By  similur  contrivances  balls  may  be  projected 
200  yards  or  more,  and  a  charge  of  No.  4  shot  csd 
be  thrown  120  yards.  A  bow,  in  which  the  string* 
alone  is  elastic  (the  reverse  of  the  usual  form), 
has  been  contrived  which  throws  a  30-inch  arrow 
170  yards. 

The  last  great  improvement  in  tbemanufiactare 
of  caoutchouc  is  the  discovery  that  by  continninf^ 
the  process  of  vulcanisation  for  a  longer  time  at 
an  increased  heat  and  underpressure,  a  bard  black 
substance  is  obtained,  which  can  be  turned  in  a 
lathe  like  ebony.  This  substance  has  already  been 
applied  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  uses.    See 

VULCANITB. 

An  exceedingly  useful  combination  of  cork  and 
india  rubber  has  lately  been  introduced.  See 
Kahptulioon. 

GAOUT'CHOUCIir.  An  extremely  light  flmd 
obtained  by  distilling  india  rubber. 

Prep.  {Bamard^i  patent  process.)  A  highly 
volatile  fluid,  discovered  by  Mr  Barnard.  India 
rubber  or  caoutchouc,  as  imported,  cut  into  small 
lumps,  containing  about  2  cubic  inches  esicb,  is 
thrown  into  a  cast-iron  still,  connected  with,  a 
well-cooled  worm-tub  (any  flat  vessel  with  a  lai^ 
evaporating  surface  will  do,  the  entire  top  of 
which  can  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
it  out) ;  and  heat  is  applied  in  the  usual  way,  un- 
til the  thermometer  ranges  to  about  600^  F.,  when 
nothing  is  left  in  the  stUl  but  dirt  and  charcoal. 
The  dark-coloured  fetid  oil  which  has  distilled 
over  is  next  rectified  along  with  l-3rd  its  weight 
of  water,  once  or  of  tener ;  and  at  each  rectifica- 
tion becomes  brighter  and  paler,  unUl  at  about 
sp.  gr.  *680  it  is  colourless,  and  slightly  volatile. 
The  product  is  then  shaken  up  with  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  in  the  proportion  of  a  i 
of  a  pint  of  the  acid  to  1  gall,  of  the  liquid.  To 
enable  the  dirt  to  be  the  more  easily  removed 
from  the  bottom  of  the  still,  common  solder,  to 
the  depth  of  about  i  an  inch,  is  thrown  in. — Prod^ 
80%. 

Prop.t  ^e.  Mixed  with  alcohol,  caoutchoncin 
dissolves  gums  and  resins,  especially  copal  and 
india  rubber,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  speedily  evaporates,  leaving 
them  again  in  the  solid  state.  It  mixes  with  the 
oils  in  all  proportions.  It  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  for  liquefying  oil 
paints,  instead  of  turpentine.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  requires  to  be  kept  in  close  vessels.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Himly,  Qregory,  and 
Bouchardat,  the  caoutchoncin  of  Barnard  con- 
sists of  several  liquids,  some  of  which  have  the 
composition  of  defiant  gas,  and  others  that  of  oil 
of  turoentine. 

CATEB8.  The  flower-buds  of  various  spedes 
of  Capparii,  particularly  C  sptaosa,  caper  tree, 
preserved  in  vinegar.  They  are  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  where 
the  caper  tree  is  largely  cultivated  for  the  par- 
pose.  The  flower-buds  are  picked  daily,  and 
thrown  into  a  cask  of  strong  inckling  ^vinegar 
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Bntn  it  beoomes  f  all,  when  it  it  lold  to  the 
dealcn  bj  the  collector.  The  fonner  tort  them 
into  diSerent  niee  by  means  of  copper  neTee*  in  » 
aimilar  way  to  that  adopted  for  lead  shot  and 
gunpowder.  In  this  way  they  are  difided  into 
nmparallee,  capachins,  capotes,  seconds,  and 
ihirdi,  of  which  the  f ormer,  or  smallest>  are 
Kgwded  as  the  best ;  bat  mnch  depends  upon  the 
qutity  of  the  Tinegar. 

The  bright  green  colonr  of  capers,  so  mnch 
Ttlued  by  the  ignorant,  arises  chiefly  from  the 
presence  of  copper  deriyed  from  the  sieves  used  in 
wrtxng  them.  In  many  cases,  copper  coin,  as 
tons  and  halfpence,  are  added  for  the  purpose. 
Thus  the  eye  is  gimtifled  at  the  sacrifloe  of  the 
■tonach,  and  an  insidioos  poison  introduced  into 
the  ^stem  simply  to  giro  an  unnatural  appear* 
tnce  to  a  condiment  which  tastes  better  witnout 
it    SeeCoFPix. 

CAPTTiTiATiy.  [Fr.]  Simple  syrup,  or  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sugar  in  water,  flaTOured 
with  orange-flower  water  or  some  other  similar 
iramatic.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  a 
mucilaginous  syrup,  prepared  by  adcung  to  an 
infusion  of  maiden-hair  (Adianimm  capillms 
veneru)  some  sugar  and  orange-flower  water. 
C1P%0K0K.  SeeKAPHOMOB. 
CAPSIC  ACID,  C^HipO^  iSyn.  Dscoio  aoid  ; 
Rmo  ACD> ;  AdDiTM  OAPUomi,  L.  An  acid  of 
the  acetic  series,  found  by  Chevrenl  to  exist  in 
butter.  It  occurs  also  (in  combination)  in  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  fusel  oil,  Limburg  cheese,  and  wooL 

iV«pp.    It  can  be  prepared  from  oleSc  acid  bv 
distillation  or  oxidation  by  nitric  acid;  or  pri- 
marily by  the  saponification  of  butter  with  potash 
or  soda.    The  soap  obtained  by  the  last-named 
method  b  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  free  adds  are  obtained,  vii.  butyric,  caprolc, 
caprylic,  and  capric    The  barium  salts  may  be 
formed  by  the  addition  of  barium  hydrate,  and 
separated  by  taking  advantage  of  their  unequal 
solubility.    The  free  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
barium  capate  by  decomposing  it  with  boiling 
dOute  sulphuric  acid ;  barium  sulphate  is  precipi- 
tated, while  capric  acid  remains  in  solution,  and 
may  be  crystallised  out. 

JFVop.  It  is  a  crystalline,  colourless  substance, 
wiUi  an  odour  like  that  of  a  goat,  especially  on 
heating.  H.  Pt.  d(f  C.  (W  F.);  B.  Pt.  269^ 
(516°  P.).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
sBgbtly  in  boiling  water. 

GAPXOIC  ACn>,  CeH,/)^  Syn,  IsOHXXOio 
ACii>,  iMovum^Aomc  acid.  There  are  six  acids 
of  this  formula  known ;  but  this  one  is  the  most 
oommonW  occurring  of  them.  It  is  found  in 
butter,  cheese,  cocoa-nut  oil,  the  flowers  of  Saty- 
rimm  AsncMHifli,  which  have  an  odour  of  bugs,  and 
in  the  sarcocarp  of  &ingho  hiloha.  It  can  be 
made  from  butter  in  the  same  way  as  capric  acid. 
It  IB  a  liquid  with  a  rsncid  smell. 

GAPaAICIH.  Until  the  researches  of  Dr  Thresh 
proved  to  the  contrary,  the  active  principle  of  the 
capeicmn  fruit  or  cayenne  pepper,  and  the  one  to 
which  it  was  thought  it  owed  its  acrid  and 
pungent  properties,  was  believed  to  be  an  alka- 
loid, and  was  named  capsicine  in  consequence. 
Dr  Thresh  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  alkaloid 
from  the  capncom,  but  this  was  entirely  wanting 
in  acridity  and  pungency.    Its  discoverer  statM 


that  capsaicin  occurs  only  in  the  pericarp  of  the 
fruit.  The  details  of  the  process  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained  are  given  in  the  '  Tear-Book  of 
Pharmacy'  for  187^77. 

A  specimen  (tf  capsaicin  which  Dr  Thresh 
believes  to  have  been  in  a  pure  condition  was  sent 
to  Dr  Fltickigci^s  laboratory  for  Mialysis,  and 
Dr  Buri,  by  whom  the  combustion  was  made, 
reports  that  it  gave  the  following  composition: 
CifHi^O^  a  result  which  Dr  Thresh  found  to 
agree  very  fairly  with  some  capsaicin  derived 
from  a  specimen  fruit  obtained  ^m  a  different 
source  from  that  sent  to  Dr  Fiackiger.  Admi- 
nistered internally  in  doses  of  ^  grm.,  capsaicin 
gave  rise  to  violent  griping  and  purging;  and 
when  a  lotion  consisting  of  1  part  diluted  with  40 
parts  of  glycerin  and  spirit  was  placed  on  the  arm, 
it  soon  gave  rise  to  su<m  pain,  and  caused  so  much 
inflammation  that  the  lint  which  was  wetted  with 
the  solution  had  to  be  removed  very  shortly  after 
being  applied. 

CAP^CUlf.  [L.  and  Sng.]  8yn,  Cril% 
RsD  PBFPBB.  A  genus  of  pUmts  belonging  to 
the  Nat.  Ord.  Solavaobx,  species  of  which  yield 
the  fruits  which  are  used  to  form  Cavenne  pepper 
and  Chili  vinegar.  The  oiBclnal  capsicum  or  B.  P. 
is  the  fruit  of  the  species  C.  fatHgiaimm,    See 

PlPPlB,  TiKOTITBBB,  VurBOABS. 

CAFSVLBS.  This  term  is  now  commonlv  ap- 
plied to  small  egg-shaped  or  roherical  vessels,  in 
which  medicines  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  their  nauseous  taste  at  the  time  of 
swallowing  them.  They  are  made  of  gelatin, 
mixtures  of  sugar  and  gelatin,  animal  membrane 
or  other  soluble  substances. 

Capaules,  Gel'atla.  Prep.  1.  By  dipping  the 
bulbous  extremity  of  an  oiled  metallic  rod  mto  a 
strong  solution  of  gelatin.  When  the  rod  is  with- 
drawn, it  is  rotat^l,  in  order  to  diffuse  the  fluid 
jelly  equallv  over  its  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
gelatinous  fllm  has  partially  hardened,  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  mould  and  placed  on  pins,  fur- 
nished with  suitable  heads,  and  fixed  on  a  cork 
table.  When  sufliciently  dry,  the  capsules  are 
placed  upright  in  little  cells,  noade  in  the  table  to 
receive  them,  and  the  liquid  with  which  they  are 
to  be  filled  is  then  introduced  by  means  of  a  small 
glass  tube.  They  are  next  closed  by  dropping 
some  of  the  melted  gelatin  on  the  orifice  of  each. 
6  parts  of  gelatin  and  1  part  sugar  are  now  the 
common  proportions. 

2.  (8im<mi%,)  Oval  balls  of  wax  of  the  requisite 
sise  are  prepared  by  pouring  wax  into  a  wooden 
mould,  consisting  of  two  parts,  and  arranged  for 
the  reception  of  a  row  of  these  balls.  These  aro 
afterwards  stuck  on  iron  needles,  affixed  to  rods 
of  convenient  size,  in  rows.  The  balls  are  now 
uniformly  coated  all  at  once  by  dipping  in  the 
usual  manner,  then  removed  from  the  needles,  and 
are  next  placed  with  the  needle-holes  downwards, 
on  a  gently  heated  plate,  when  the  wax  flows  out, 
and  a  round  capsule  is  left  behind. 

Cap'sulea,  Gallatin  and  Su'gar.  Frep,  (Otramd,) 
Gelatin,  6  parts;  solution  of  gum  and  simple 
syrup,  of  each,  I  part;  water,  6  parts;  melt 
in  a  water-bath,  nmove  the  scum,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

Capsules,  Qlu'ten.  These,  which  form  the  sub- 
ject ai  a  French  patent^  aro  said  to  be  formed  of 
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the  glnten  of  wheat-flonr,  a  substance  which  is 
insolable,  although  softened,  by  water.  We  have 
placed  these  capsules  for  24  hours  in  warm  water, 
and  found  them,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
still  unbroken,  the  enclosed  medicine  being  com* 
pletely  enveloped.  The  mode  of  preparation  is 
kept  secret. 

GapsuleB,  Memliranous.  %«.  Obgan^ic  oaf- 
8ULS8.  Fi'om  gut-skin  moistened  and  stretched 
over  an  oiled  bulb  of  glass  or  metal,  and  filled  in 
the  common  way.  These  have  been  patented,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
common  capsule  of  gelatin. 

Obs,  The  common  capsules  usually  hold  about 
10  or  13  gr.  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Those  of  the 
shops  are  sometimes  filled  with  adulterated 
copaiba. 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (capivi)  and  oil  of  cubebs,  or 
a  mixture  of  them,  castor  oil,  cod-liver  oil,  oils  of 
sandal-wood,  amyl  nitrite,  phosphorus,  extract  of 
male  fern,  and  tar  are  the  substances  most  usually 
administered  in  this  way.  Bacea  copaifera 
faoHtia  are  officinal  in  the  Ph.  Castr.  Ruth. 
Batier  has  proposed  to  grease  them  and  administer 
them  peranum.  Rlcord  has  strongly  recommended 
capsules  of  copaiba,  coated  with  extract  of  rhatany, 
as  much  superior  to  the  common  ones  of  copaiba 
alone,  in  the  treatment  of  gleet  and  gonorrhoea. 
They  may  be  easily  prepared  by  either  of  the 
following  methods : 

1.  By  immersing,  for  an  instant*  the  common 
capsule  in  a  mixture  of  extract  of  rhatany  (newly 
prepared  ftom  the  root),  3  parts ;  syrup  of  moist 
Bug^,  1  part ;  mucilage  of  gum  arable,  1  part ; 
melted  together  in  a  water-bath. 

2.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules  with 
the  above  mixture  or  composition,  instead  of  with 
gelatin,  and  then  following  the  same  manipula- 
uons  as  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
gelatin  capsules. 

These  capsules  are  said  to  sit  well  upon  the 
stomach,  the  tone  of  which  they  contr&ute  to 
improve,  and  to  act  with  greater  certainty  than 
those  made  of  copaiba  and  gelatin  alone. 

CAJt^AMBIi.  A  dark -brown  substance  obtained 
by  healing  sugar.  It  is  formed  during  the  roasting 
01  all  materials  containing  sugar,  such  as  coffee 
and  malt.  It  is  much  used  for  colouring  soups, 
wines,  spirits,  and  other  liquids. 

Caramel,  Crude.  8w»  Spibit  coi^TTunra, 
BtTBNT  8ir«AB.  Prep,  From  cane-sugar,  by  heat- 
ing it  to  from  410°— 428°  F.,  as  long  as  aque6us 
vapour  is  formed;  dissolving  the  product  in 
water,  and  concentrating  the  solution  by  evapora- 
tion. 

Canunil,  Pure.  JPrep,  1.  {Cfrdham.)  Crude 
caramel,  obtained  as  above,  is  placed  on  a  parch- 
ment-paper dialyser.  The  undecomposed  sugar 
and  certain  intermediate  compounds  diffuse  out 
with  considerable  facility,  and  what  ultimately  re- 
mains on  the  dialyser  possesses  6  times  the  colour- 
ing power  of  the  original  crude  caramel,  weight 
for  weight.    See  Dialysis. 

2.  {Peligot.)  Add  strong  alcohol  to  a  filtered 
aqueous  solution  of  crude  caramel  until  it  ceases 
to  produce  a  precipitate ;  collect  the  precipitate, 
which  is  caramel,  on  a  filter,  wash  with  alcohol, 
and  dry.  Ghrabam  recommends  that  the  product 
should  be  dissolved  and  precipitated  4  or  6  times. 


or  till  the  mass  thrown  down,  from  bdng  plaatic 
at  first,  becomes  pulverulent. 

8.  {J,  J,  Pohl)  Cane-sugar  is  heated  in  a 
spacious  metallic  vessel  by  means  of  an  oil-bath 
to  410°  or  419°  F.  as  long  as  aqueous  vapours 
escape,  the  mass  being  occasionally  stirred  with  a 
spatula.  The  mass  is  then  finely  powdered  and 
digested  with  alcohol  for  2  or  8  hours;  the  di- 
gestion is  repeated  until  the  fiuid  no  longer  tastes 
bitter. 

Prop,  A  solution  containing  10%  of  purified 
caramel  is  gummy,  and  forms  a  tremulous  jelly 
on  standing.  Evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  driea  up 
into  a  black  shining  mass  soluble  in  water;  but  if 
the  solution  be  evaporated  to  dryness  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath,  the  whole  matter  is  rendered  in- 
soluble in  hot  or  cold  water.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  caramel  suffices  to  give  a  rich  sepia 
tint  to  water. 

Detection  of  Caramel  in  Winee  and  Spiriis. 
10  parts  of  the  sample  is  mixed  with  80  to  50  cc 
of  paraldehyde  and  then  with  alcohol  until  the 
liquids  mix.  If  caramel  is  present  there  is  formed 
in  24  hours  a  precipitate  of  a  brown  colour.  The 
precipitate  can  be  collected  by  decantation  and 
filtration. 

CA&AVA.  The  gum-resin  of  Idea  ep,,  ex- 
tracted by  the  Maquiritare  and  Fiaroa  Indums  on 
the  Orinoco.    Used  in  medicine  for  plasters. 

CAB'AT.  A  weight  of  4  gr.  used  in  weighing 
diamonds,  which  are  spoken  of  as  of  so  many 
carats  weight.  Among  assayers  a  carat  is  a  weight 
of  12  gr. ;  but  more  commonly  a  proportional 
weight  or  term,  representing  the  number  of  parts 
of  pure  gold  in  24  parts  of  the  alloy;  pure 
gold  being  spoken  of  as  of  24  carats  fine.  It  is 
commonly  the  24th  part  of  the  '  assay  pound,*  and 
is  nominally  subdivided  into  4  assay  grains  and 
these  agtun  mto  quarters.    See  A88AYiir&. 

CAB^WAT.  Syn.  Cabaway  8EBD;  Ss'iova. 
CAKTTi,  L. ;  Cabxti  YBU0TU8,  B.  P.  The  fruit  of 
the  Carum  Cami,  Linn.,  an  umbelliferous  plant» 
common  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
These  fruits,  commonly  called  'seeds,'  form  an 
agreeable  and  useful  aromatic  and  carminativey 
and  are  especially  esteemed  in  the  fiatulent  colic 
of  children.  They  are  also  largely  employed  as 
an  a^uvant  or  corrective  in  various  officinal 
preparations,  and  as  a  fiavourixig  ingredient  m 
cakes,  biscuits,  cordials,  confectionery,  Ac    Q^e 

CABBAZOTIC  ACID.    See  Picsio  Aon). 

CABB0HTDRATE8.  A  group  of  compounds 
containing  carbon  combined  witii  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  the  last  two  elements  being  present  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  unite  to  form  water. 
MUny  of  them  are  important  constituents  of  plants, 
and  a  few  are  found  siso  in  the  animal  kinigdom, 
whilst  the  larger  number  form  valuable  articles 
of  food.  Most  of  them  exhibit  active  optical 
properties,  rotating  the  plane  of  polarised  light 
either  to  the  right  (marked  with  a  +  below),  or 
to  the  left  (  - ).  They  are  divided  into  three 
groups,  which  are  enumerated  below  ;^  all  the 
members  of  the  same  group  have  an  identieal 
chemical  composition. 

1.  Saccharoses,  Cifitfi^.  +  Csiie-Bngar, 
or  saccharose;  +  milk  sugar;  -f  meleidtose;  -f 
melitose;   +  trehalose;  +  maltose. 
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i.  €fkieo9e$.  CcHj/),.  -f  Onpe-fiigar, 
glneon,  or  dextroie;  *  frmUmgKt,  or  lemlcMe; 
■¥  gmketoM;  +  uabinoM;  +  eaoUjn;  *  tor- 
Un;  inofite;  scylHie;  dunbote. 

8.  Ja^hiei.  C,H|oO|.  +  Starch;  +  dex- 
trin; -mafin;  laeYofin;  •«>  glycogen;  gmnf; 
frifaloto. 

Of  tlie  monbeie  of  the  fint  groups  cane-nigur 
vhea  boiled  witii  dilute  acide  yielde  equal  qnan- 
titifli  of  giape-migar  and  fniit-ragur,  milk-eogar 
jields  gr^po-eogar  and  galaetoee,  melitoae  grape- 
ngar  and  eocafyn,  wbUat  the  others  apparently 
jidd  only  grape-nigar.  Owinfftothelarorotatory 
pover  of  fmxt-mgtf  (lemloee)  being  gieater  than 
the  deiliuniiatory  power  ox  grape-tngar  (dex- 
tnee),  the  mixture  of  grape-fugar  and  frnit-eogar 
oUamed  from  eane*eugar»  whidi  ii  itielf  dextro- 
ntatoiy,  is  Isvoiotetory,  and  if  hence  termed 


The  members  cf  the  amylose  group  are  in  a 
BBilar  manner  tcanxfonned  into  glucoses  by  the 
ictionof  acids. 

Hoit  of  the  glucoses  neld  a  red  precipitate 
of  cuprous  oxide  when  boued  with  FehUng's  solu- 
tion. 

For  further  ittfonnatlony  see  the  respectiTe  oom- 


CABBOUCACDX  C^HtOH.  ^.  Fhivok, 
Pudxo  Aon>,  PHuno  AICOXOL;  Aozdvm  oab- 
MUOVM,  Ii.  ;  AjGODB  0AB1QLIQ1TB»  Pjiivoii*  Fr. ; 
CsxBOiAluu,  Phsvol,  Qer.  A  powerful  anti- 
■eptic  substance  deriTcd  from  coal-tar  oil«  Cieo- 
sote  contains  onty  Tery  small  quantities  of  it 

iVsp.  1-  It  is  prepared  from  the  portions  of 
coal-tar  which  distil  orer  between  lh(f  and  200° 
C.  (800P— 40QP  F.)»  the  so-called  'middle-oU.' 
Thi^  after  the  larger  quantity  of  the  naphthalene 
contained  in  it  has  crystallised  out»  is  treated  with 
caaitiesodaof  sp.  gr.  1-84^  and  the  mixture  well 
worked  in  n  cylinder  by  means  of  an  aspirator. 

After  standing  for  some  time  the  lower  layer  is 
disvn  off  from  the  upper  (which  consists  of  hydro- 
CBibons),  diluted  with  water  and  allowed  to  itand 
in  contact  with  air,  when  naphthalene  and  tany 
pndncts  separate.  The  aqueous  solution  is  fimc- 
tionaDy  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  add,  tarry 
■attas  sepanting  out  first,  then  the  homologues 
of  phenol,  and  laitly  phenol  itielf. 

2.  In  other  works  the  decomposition  u  com- 
plete in  one  operaUon,  and  the  tar-acid  eeparated 
by  distillation,  the  p(»rtion  boiling  between  ITS'* 
-Wf  C.  (850^— 400"  F.)  b^  coUected  eepara- 
tely  as  the  crude  carbolic  add  of  commerce.  By 
npeated  fmctional  distillation,  and  by  cooling 
the  portions  boiling  between  180°  and  190°  C. 
(866^  and  875°  F.),  crystalline  phenol  is  obtained, 
which,  howerer,  still  contains  more  or  less  para- 
ensoL  In  order  to  obtain  it  chemically  pure,  its 
bydimte  with  water  is  formed;  this  crystallises  at 
a  low  temperature.  It  is  separated  from  the 
rendual  liquid  and  distilled,  when  it  gives  water 
sndphenoL 

iVfly.  Phenol  crystallises  in  long  rhombic 
needles,  melting  at  42°  C.  (107-5°  F.),  and  boiling 
at  182^  C.  (860-6°  F).  Its  melting  point  is  lowered 
by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  its  homo- 
I(^gues  (creeols,  Ac)  as  well  as  of  naphthalene, 
or  water ;  indeed,  a  few  drops  of  water  suflce  to 
fiquef  y  a  large  quantity  of  phenoL    With  water 


it  forms  a  hydrate  (2C«HgO  +  H|0),  which  solidl* 
fies  on  cooling  to  cirsUls  melting  at  17°  C.  (62*6° 
F.).    The  sp.  gr.  of  liouid  phenol  is  1*066  at  46° 
C.  (115°  F.).    Phenol  bas  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a 
buniing,  caustic  taste*  it  ie  soluble  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  in  18  pedis  of  water,  and  its  solu- 
bili^  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  so  that 
at  84''  C.  (183°  F.)  it  mixes  weU  with  water  in 
all  proportions.    It  is  readily  solnbls  in  the  fatty 
oils  and  glycerine,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and 
ether  in  idl  proportions.    Liquefied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  10%  water  it  forms  Aeidmm  CarbolUmm 
Lifurfadmm,  B.  P.,  and  a  solution  in  6  parts  of 
glycerine  is  Qlffcerinmm  Aeidi  Carholiei,  B.  P. 
It  acts  <m  the  skin  as  a  powerful  caustic,  it  coagu- 
lates albumen,  and  precipitates  eolntions  of  gela- 
tine.   Ti^en  internally  it  is  a  violent  poison ;  a 
few  drops  kill  a  dog,  and  plants  expire  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution.    As  an  antidote  olive  or  almond 
ou  has  been  recommended,|and  also  sucrate  of  lime, 
prepared  by  adding  5  parts  of  elaked  lime  to  16 
parts  of  sugar  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  water, 
digesting  the  solution  for  8  days,  filtering  and 
evaporating  it,  and  drying  the  reeidue  at  100°  C. 
(212°  F.). 

ITser.  It  is  used  as  an  antiseptic,  mixed  with 
water,  glycerine*  or  olive  oil;  a  dilute  aqueous 
solution  is  used  as  a  ipny  in  surgical  opentions 
(Lister's  dreesing).  The  antiseptic  is  sometimes 
required  in  a  solid  form,  and  it  is  then  mixed  with 
day,  chalk,  sawdust,  Ac  McDougaU'e  disinfect- 
ing powder  ie  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbolate  and 
magnesium  sulphite.  Carbolic  acid,  unlike  creo- 
sote, when  used  to  preserve  meat  imparts  to  it  a 
strong,  unpleasant  taste  A  considerable  quantitv 
is  now  need  for  the  manufacture  of  salicylic  add, 
and  of  various  colourinff  matters*  such  as  pcric 
add,  aurin,  aso-colours,  Ac. 

The  extraordinary  antieeptic  properties  of  car- 
bolic acid  have  long  been  known,  but  its  extended 
use  has  been  delayed,  owiuff  to  the  difllculty  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. It  is  now,  however,  prindpally  owing  to 
the  labours  of  the  late  I>r  F.  Craoe  Calvert, 
produced  on  a  hurge  scale,  and  this  chemist  has 
proposed  its  application  to  many  valuable  por- 
poees.  As  a  medical  agent  it  seems  to  have  all 
the  useful  properties  of  creosote  in  an  exalted 
degree,  with  eome  peculiar  actions  of  its  own, 
and  hiw  been  applied  with  marked  success 
in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  obstinate  vomiting 
(even  after  creosote  has  failed),  and  as  a  diein- 
footing  wash  for  ill-conditioned  ulcers  and  gan- 
grenous Bores.  It  has  been  eaid  to  have  been  used 
with  marked  success  when  inhaled  as  a  remedy 
for  whooping-cough.  It  has  also  been  applied  euc- 
ceesfully  in  cases  of  foot-rot,  a  disease  which 
annually  carries  off  large  numbers  of  sheep.  It 
has  been  employed  for  the  preeervation  of  gelatin 
solutions  and  preparations  of  size  made  with 
starch,  flour,  and  similar  materials,  and  of  skins 
and  other  animal  eubstanoes.  It  appears  to  act 
etrongly  as  an  antif erment,  and  Dr  Calvert  states 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  preventives  of 
putre&ction  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Com- 
mercial creosote  is  frequentiy  nothing  more  than 
hydrated  carbolic  add. 

Professor  Lister,  of  Edinburgh,  adopting  the 
germ-theory  of  putrefaction,  and  regarding  the 
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putrid  discharge  from  wonnds  as  the  resalt  of  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  organisms  which  find  a 
Btiitable  nidns  in  the  decomposing  animal  tissue 
exposed  by  the  wound,  seeks  to  exclude  the  access 
of  these  germs  by  the  use  of  antiseptics,  particn- 
Uirly  of  carbolic  acid,  the  destructive  action  of 
which  on  Hying  organisms  is  well  known.  He 
applies  to  the  wonnds  dressings  of  gauze 
preyiously  prepared  with  carbolic  acid,  addi- 
tionally using  as  a  lotion  the  acid  well  diluted 
'with  water;  whilst  during  the  dressing  of  the 
wounds  and  the  performance  of  surgical  operations 
carbolic  acid  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  spray  into 
the  smrounding  atmosphere  with  the  object  of 
destroying  the  germs  floating  in  it.  See  Disnr- 
TBOTAITTS  and  Dbesbivos. 

Tuts,  (1)  Phenol  gives  a  violet  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride  solution.  (2)  When  ammonia 
and  then  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  are 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol,  a  blue 
coloration  is  produced.  (8)  On  adding  bromine 
water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  phenol  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which  is  permanent 
only  when  an  excess  of  bromine  has  been  added. 

As  several  varieties  of  carbolic  add  are  found 
in  oommerce  it  is  well  to  describe  their  main 
characteristics. 

AhsoUtte  Phenol,  Distinct  short  crystals  of 
good  odour  and  pungent  taste,  soluble  in  18  parts 
water. 

No.  1  Carbolic  Aeid,  In  compact  masses  of 
acicular  crystals,  having  properties  similar  to 
absolute  phenol. 

No.  2  C<MrhoUo  Aeid.  Compact  masses  of 
crystals,  soluble  in  about  18  parts  water,  odour 
not  so  mild  as  the  first  two. 

No.  4  Carholio  Aeid,  A  liquid  containing 
20%  carbolic  acid  and  80%  crosylic  acid,  either 
colourless  or  straw-colourea ;  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  Used  for  disinfecting  sinks,  drains,  and 
water-closets.     

CARBOLIC  ACID  GATTZE.  Unbleached  open- 
wove  cotton  gauze,  medicated  by  immersion  in 
a  melted  mixture  of  1  part  carbolic  acid,  4  parts 
resin,  4  parts  paraflln. 

CARBOLIC  OIL.  Carbolic  acid  in  crystals,  1 
part ;  olive  oil,  9  parts. 

CARB0LI8ED  COTTON.  Cotton  charged  with 
6%  carbolic  acid. 

CARBOUSSD  BILK  LIGATURES.  Carbolic 
crystals,  1 ;  yellow  wax,  9 ;  melt  them  together, 
pass  the  silk  through  the  melted  solution,  then 
draw  through  a  cloth  to  remove  the  excess  of  wax. 

CARBOLISED  SHELLING  SALTS.  Absolute 
phenol,  24 ;  carbonate  of  ammonium,  16 ;  strong 
solution  of  ammonia,  16;  oil  of  lavender,  1^; 
camphor,  8 ;  fine  sawdust,  a  sufficiency  to  absorb 
the  liquids.  Used  as  an  inhalation  for  influenza 
and  hay  fever. 

CARBON.  C.  Atomic  weight"  12.  £y».  Cabbo, 
L. ;  Chabbok,  Fr. ;  KoHLBNSTOFF,  Ger.  A  non- 
metallic  element  belonging  to  the  same  group  as 
silicon,  titanium,  tin,  lead,  and  some  other  rare 
elements.  Of  these  it  most  resembles  silicon  and 
titanium. 

Source,  Carbon  is  found  native  in  two  distinct 
crystalline  modifications :  the  diamond,  and  gra- 
phite or  plumbago.  It  also  occurs  in  an  amor- 
phous form,  mixed  with  more  or  less  hydrogen. 


oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  as  coal,  peat,  lignite,  Ac ; 
and  in  combination  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  often  with  nitrogen  as  w^,  it  formB  the 
material  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  sabstanoes. 
Ck>mbined  with  hydrogen  it  is  found  as  petrolenm, 
and  its  compound  with  oxygen,  carbome  acid, 
occurs  free  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  many 
springs,  and  in  combination  in  many  carbonates, 
such  as  limestone,  marble,  chalk,  and  dolomite. 
Charcoal,  lamp-black,  and  coke  are  more  or  less 
impure  forms  of  carbon.  For  information  re- 
garding the  different  varieties  of  carbon,  see  the 
special  variety  in  question. 

JPrep,  Chemiodly  pure  carbon  is  prepared  by 
heating  pure  white  sugar  in  a  platinum  basin,  and 
purifying  the  carbon  thus  obtained  by  igniting  it 
in  a  current  of  pure  chlorine. 

Prop,  In  addition  to  the  different  pbyaieal 
properties  mentioned  above,  we  may  remark  tbat 
carbon  has  a  great  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen 
at  a  high  temperature.  &  consequence  of  this 
property,  and  also  on  account  of  its  cheapneas,  it 
is  largely  used  in  metallurgy  to  '  reduce '  metela 
from  their  ores,  i,  e,  to  take  away  the  oxygen  with 
which  the  metal  is  combined. 
'  Carbon,  CUorides  of.  These  are  four  in  number, 
namely,  hexachlovobenzene  (C«C1«),  tetrachlor-' 
ethylene  or  carbon  protochlonde  (GLCI4),  heza- 
ehlorethane  or  caroon  sesquichlonde  (C^Cl^, 
and  tetrachloromethane  or  carbon  tetraenloride 
(CCI4).  Chloroform  (which  see)  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  with  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Of  the  foor 
chlorides  we  shall  describe  only  the 

Tetrachloride  (CCI4) .  This  mav  be  prepared  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  chlo- 
roform through  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pieces 
of  porcelun  heated  to  redness.  It  is  best  made 
by  acting  with  chlorine  gas  on  boiUng  sulphide  of 
carbon  containing  some  antimony  pentachloride, 
which  serves  as  a  carrier  of  chlorme.  The  liquid 
is  then  distilled,  and  the  portion  boiling  under 
100°  C.  (212*'  F.)  separated  and  treated  with 
boiling  caustic  potash  in  order  to  remove  chloride 
of  silver,  trichloride  of  antimony,  and  undeeom- 
posed  carbon  disulphide,  and  again  distiUed. 
Tetrachloromethane  is  also  fbrmed  when  chloro- 
form is  heated  with  chloride  of  iodine  to  160^ — 
170**  C.  (320°— 340**  F.). 

Tetradiloride  of  carbon  is  a  colourless  liquid^ 
having  a  sp.  gr.  1*6,  and  boiling  at  78°  C.  (172  F.). 
It  is  msoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  vapour,  diluted  with  air,  is 
employed  as  an  anrastnetic. 

Carbon,  Oxides  of.  There  are  two  of  theses 
carbon  oxide  (CO)  and  carbonic  anhydride  (GO|) 
(which  eee). 

Carbon,  OxycUoride  of.  COCl^.  Syn,  CiBBOim. 

CHLOBEDB,    ChLOBOOABBOKIO    AGED,    F&0fl6Bini 

GAS.  Prep,  Carbon  monoxide  and  chlorine  are 
simultaneously  passed  at  about  the  same  rate  into 
a  large  glass  balloon  having  a  capacity  of  about 
10  litres  (2  galls.) ;  from  tl^s  balloon  the  mixed 
gases  pass  into  a  second  one,  which,  like  the  flrsfc» 
is  exposed  to  sunlight.  It  is  best  to  employ  a 
slight  excess  of  chlorine,  this  being  afterwards 
got  rid  of  by  passing  tiie  gas  thnrngh  a  tube 
filled  with  lumps  of  metallic  antimony.  The  gas 
thus  purified  can  be  liquefied  by  passmg  it  into  a 
tube  surrounded  by  ice,  or  bettor  by  a  freeing 
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mixtiire.  CUoroaurboiue  ftdd  has  »  peculiar 
poagrat  fmeU,  and  fmnei  atroiiglT  whan  azpoted 
to  moiit  air,  the  moisture  of  which  it  daoom- 
poset,  prodncing  at  the  nme  time  hydrochloric 
ind  eu-bonie  adds.  It  ia  aometimea  emploved  in 
ehemieal  rewarch  for  the  removal  of  hydrogen 
from  organic  eompoimds,  and  the  ■nhetitiition  of 
arbonic  ozide^  or  its  elemente»  for  the  hydrogen. 
SnlphidBa.  Only  one  is  known,  namely — 
Gurboa  BIsalpUda  or  Biaiaphids,  CS^    8jfu, 

SUIPHIDl  9S  CAXBOVB,  Fr. ;  SOHWmLKOIILlV* 

BTOfP,  Ger.  i¥0p.  This  body  may  be  made  on 
the  small  scale  1^  passing  smphYir  vapour  over 
Pigments  of  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in  a 
pareelain  or  iron  tabe.  The  experiment  is,  how- 
erer,  both  tedious  and  dangerous,  and  is  never 
employed  now,  as  carbon  bisulphide  is  made  on  a 
Toy  large  scale. 

Qq  tlw  large  scale  it  is  made  by  passing  sulphur 

Ttpoor  up  tkrough  charcoal  heated  to  redness  in 

a  verticU  retort  of  porcelain  or  cast  iron,  and 

ffindensmg  the  product  of  the  reaction.    In  the 

dd  (Peroneen  process,  introduced  40  vears  ago, 

coke  was  employed,  and  heated  in  metal  flinders 

which  were  coated  ezterually  with  flre-cmy,  and 

hsd  their  lower  halvea  surrounded  by  the  burning 

foeL    The  sulphur  was  introduced  into  the  retort 

It  the  top,  and  to  do  this  the  lid  of  the  retort  had 

to  be  removed  every  few  minutes^  oocastoning  a 

fCiest  loss  of  carbon  bisulphide.    The  qrlinder 

hsted  about  a  week,  and  when  made  about  6  ft. 

kog  by  1  ft.  diameter  produced  about  2  cwt.  of 

carbon  bisulphide  per  day.    This  is  the  process 

described  in  all  the  text-books,  but  it  is  an  anti- 

qaated  one,  and   ia  now  superseded   by  more 

recent  ones,  by  means  of  which  the  bisulphide  is 

msnnfactnred  at  the  cost  of  about  Id.  per  lb. 

Charcoal  is  used  instead  of  coke,  and  with  an 

emptical  retivt  06  in.  high,  and  20  in.  by  12  in. 

internal  section,  4  to  6  cwt.  of  carbon  bisulphide 

can  be  made  per  day,  and  the  retort  lasts  at  least 

60  days.    The  bisulphide  is  thus  produced  at 

about  -^  of  its  cost  by  the  old  method.     The 

foDowing  figure  and  description  of  the  modem 

apparatu  are  taken  from  a  paper  by  Mr  I.  Singer 

in  the   'Journal  of   the  Society  of  Chemical 

laimtrw/  toL  viii,  p:  98  (1880);    this  paper 

should  he  ooosnlted  if  more  aetailed  information 


A  is  the  generator,  which  contains  the  charcoal. 
It  ia  a  Tertical  retort  of  elliptical  section,  made  of 
cast-iron,  or  better  of  earthenware  glased  inside. 
It  ia  surrounded  by  a  laver  of  flre-fariok,  C,  and 
another  layer  of  fire-brick,  jy,  lines  the  inside  of 
the  f  onnoe.    JP'  is  an  ash-pit,  S  a  fire-grate  upon 
which  a  thin  layer  of  fuel  is  burnt,  so  that  the 
prodneta  of  combustion  circulate  round  the  retort 
and  heat  it  to  an  even  temperature.    The  retort 
is  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  its  temperature 
being  observed  through  the  peep-hole,  d.    The 
chai«oal  is  fed  in  every  8  hours  through  the 
tabolua^  G' i  while  this  is  being  done  the  vent- 
pipe,  JS^  is  lowered  through  the  tubulus,  0^,  so  as 
to  carry  off  the  noxious  gases,  and  prevent  them 
from  injuring  the  workmen.    The  charcoal  is 
introduced  hot  from  a  small  retort,  about  l-8rd 
tbe  aiae  of  ^  set  horizontally  aboTC  the  latter. 
And  hented  by  the  waste  gases  of  the  furnace;  tiie 
ehsreoal  may  eren  be  made  adTantageously  in 


this  retort  from  spent  dye-woods,  sawdust^  Ac, 
the  products  of  distillation  being  collected.  The 
sulphur  is  melted  in  the  iron  vessel,  O,  which  is 
heirted  by  a  flue  from  the  fbmace.  It  is  admitted 
into  the  bottom  of  A  through  the  tube,  M,  by 
raising  the  valve,  o'.  Its  vapour  passes  up 
through  the  red-hot  charcoal,  and  combines  with 
it,  forming  carbon  bisulphide.  This  passes  off 
thron^^h  the  tube,  /,  where  uncombined  sulphur  is 
deposited  and  runs  down  through  the  tube,  JT,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  The  bisulphide  vapour 
then  passes  through  the  vessel,  P,  where  auT 
remaining  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  then  through 
the  Liebig's  condenser,  Q,  where  it  is  condens^, 
and  runs  into  the  vesset  S,  and  from  this  into  the 
vessel,  £71  From  this  vessel  it  is  from  time  to  time 
forced  up  through  q  into  a  reservoir  by  closing  the 
stopcocks,  p^  and  ji*,  attached  to  U,  and  pumping 
in  air  under  pressure  through  r.  The  remaining 
gases  pass  through  the  scrubber,  W,  where  anr 
bisulphide  vapour  is  absorbed  by  a  vegetable  od 
contained  in  narrow  trays,  and  finally  through 
the  scrubber,  Z,  containing  lime  or  oxide  of  iron, 
where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  absorbed. 

The  crude  product  thus  obtained  is  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  being  impure  from  the  presence  of 
sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  purified  b¥  careful  rectification, 
but  the  commercial  bisulphide  is  seldom  quite 
pure.  A  very  pure  product  may  be  obtained  \y 
forcing  lime-water  in  fine  jets  through  the  bi- 
sulphide till  it  runs  off  colourless,  and  then  adding 
to  the  bisulphide  about  1^  of  its  weight  of  a 
cheap  colourless  oil,  covenug  the  whole  with  a 
layer  of  water  about  an  inch  in  depth,  to  which 
some  sugar  of  lead  may  be  added,  and  finaUy 
<l8«tiniwg  off  the  carbon  bisulphide. 

^rop.  When  pure  it  is  a  colourless,  highly 
refractive  liquid  with  a  faint  ethereal  odour, 
boiling  at  4r  C.  (IW  F.),  and  of  sp.  gr.  1-29  at 
(f  C.  (82''  F.).  It  undergoes  a  slight  decom- 
position  when  kept,  and  indeed  the  commercial 
variety  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  and  pos- 
■esses  a  most  pungent  and  disgusting  odour.  It 
dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus  and  many  fatty 
bodies;  sulphur  crystallises  out  from  solution  in 
carbon  biiulphide  in  splendid  octahedra.  It  does 
not  solidify  except  at  a  very  low  temperature.  It 
is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  and  if  placed  in  the 
▼acuum  of  an  air-pump  its  temperature  falls  to 
-68°  C.  (-^r  F.).  By  evaporating  a  mixture  of 
carbonic  disnlphide  and  solid  carbonic  acid  m 
v€umo  an  extremely  low  temperature  can  be  ob« 
tained.  Carbon  bisulphide  is  a  very  infiammable 
gas,  and  very  dangerous  when  it  explodes,  as  it 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  forming 
sulphur  dioxide  and  carbonic  acids,  and  leaves 
the  nitrogen,  thus  forming  three  irrespirable 
gases.  The  physiological  effects  of  the  vapour, 
when  inhaled,  are  very  deleterious. 

Z7ss#.  The  following  are  among  the  more 
important:  1.  For  the  extraction  of  fats  and 
oils  from  seeds,  &c.  2.  For  the  extraction  and 
recoYery  of  oils  and  fats  from  bones,  stearine- 
waste,  dried  axle-grease,  the  pressings  (greaves) 
ttom  tallow,  sania  (the  husks  of  the  olives  after 
leaving  the  presses),  and  a  large  number  of  other 
waste  products.  8.  Also  from  rags  and  cotton 
waste,  leaving  both  oil  and  rags  in  a  fit  state  for 
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re-ue.  ^  ¥ot  dmnaskg  wool  mad  reoorering  tbe 
fit  from  it.  5.  Aa  a  solTent  for  chloride  of 
mlphiir  in  mlcsniting  eaootchoac  and  in  '  water- 
proofing.' 6.  For  the  extraction  of  tolphnr  from 
poor  ores,  which  were  f onnerlj  tiurown  away  at 
being  too  etpensiye  to  extract  ij  the  old  procees. 
7.  For  the  reooreiy  of  greaee  nom  eoapends  in 
wool-vaBhing.  8.  For  killing  weerilt  in  grain 
(i  mall  quantity  mixed  wiUi  the  grain  in  a 
dosed  chamber  is  Mid  to  kill  eren  uie  larra). 
9.  In  AnsfcraUa  for  killing  rabbits.  10.  As  an 
emalnon  with  water  (which  is  easily  made  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulpho*rieinoleate)»  for  kiUing 
psnsites  on  plants,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany  to  destroy  the  pijfUomera.  11.  In 
electro-gilding,  as  a  solvent  for  phoephoms.  12. 
In  hollow  glass  prisms,  on  account  of  its  great 
rrfmcting  power. 

Of  late  it  has  been  proposed  for  nse  in  steam 
boOen  instead  of  water,  and  several  devices  have 
been  patented  for  the  pnipose. 

It  ii  tdao  nsef nl  for  jnrodndng  low  temperatures, 
tnd  ss  an  antiseptic.  For  information  regarding 
ititntiseptic  properties  papers  by  Z5Uer('Berichte 
der  dentiichen  diemiscnen  Qesellschaft/  9,  707 
end  1060)  and  by  Schiif  {ibid.,  p.  828)  may  be 
consulted. 

GAXBOBATE.  A  compound  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (C0|)  with  a  metallic  oxide ;  or  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  salt  of  the  hypothetical  carbonic 

idd(H^Cg. 

^oarsft.  Hm  carbonates  occur  very  abun- 
dantly in  nature.  Caldnm  carbonate  occurs  as 
§tleii0,mairiU,dka2i,  and  Umstlome;  magnesium 
carbonate  occurs  as  wuffnsnte,  and  together  with 
ealdum  carbonate  aa  dotomOeg  strontium  car- 
bonate occura  aa  HnmiiamiU,  and  barium  car- 
bonate as  wiikeriU.  Zinc  carbonate,  or  ealamim€, 
and  ferrous  carbonate,  or  tpaikie  iron  ore,  are 
important  orea  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Jh^,  Moat  carbonates  being  insoluble  in  water, 
they  may  be  prepared  bv  double  decomposition  by 
adding  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solu- 
tion of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  The  processes 
by  which  particular  carbonates  are  prepared  will 
be  found  described  under  the  respective  metals. 

Prop.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  are 
soluble  in  water.  The  other  carbonates  are  white 
bodiss  insolnble  in  water,  but  dissolving  to  some 
extent  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  anhydride ; 
on  boiling  the  solution  thus  obtained,  the  carbonic 
anhydride  la  driven  oif  and  the  carbonate  preci- 
pitated. 

TtaU*  The  carbonates  are  easily  distinguiahed 
hj  the  following  reactions :  They  dissolve  with 
effervescence  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  most 
other  adds ;  in  some  cases  a  gentle  heat  is  re* 
quired  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  the  gas. 
The  gas  evolved  in  the  last,  paMod  into  lime  water 
and  baryta  water,  occasions  white  predpitatea, 
whidi  redijoolve  in  adds  with  effervescence,  and 
after  the  solution  has  been  boiled  are  not  repre- 
dpxtated  by  liquor  of  ammonia.  Chloride  of 
gfcl<»iTttn  and  chloride  of  barium  give  white  pre- 
dpitatea  in  solutions  of  the  neutral  alkaline  car- 
bonatea,  but  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonates  only  after  ebullition  j  and  the  precipitates 
are  readily  soluble  with  effervescence  in  acetic 
add. 


Bi§im,  The  quantity  of  metal  in  a  carbonate 
may  be  determined  bv  one  of  the  methods  for 
estimating  the  particular  metal,  or  more  simply 
by  the  following  alkaUmetric^  method.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  carbonate  is  dissolved  in 
a  measured  excess  of  standard  hydrochloric  add 
diluted  with  a  littie  water ;  the  solution  is  then 
boiled  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  ascertained  by  running 
in  a  standard  solution  of  soda  or  ammonia  from 
a  burette,  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  neutralised. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  add  is  estimated  by 
meana  of  tlie  apparatus  figured  on  p.  70  (see 
Alkalimxtbt),  or  the  somewhat  simpler  apparatus 
figured  below  may  be  used. 

A  weiffhed  sample  of  the  carbonate  to  be 
examined  is  placed  in  the  flask,  a,  with  a  littie 
water,  and  toe  small  tube,  h,  filled  with  dther 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add,  is  carefully  intro- 
duced. The  cork,  with  its  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  d,  is  then  fitted  to  the  flask,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  very  accurately  weighed. 

On  inclining  the  apparatus  the  add  escapes 
over  the  ride  of  tiie  sinall  tube,  and  mixing  with 
the  liquor  in  the  flask,  expels  the  carbonic  add  of 
the  carbonate,  which  is  then  dried  by  pasdng 
over  the  chloride  of  calcium.     After  efferves- 


0,  flaik  oontslniiig  the  Msiple  of  carboatte  for  •xmiaation, 

•topped  by  ft  closely  flttiaf  oork,  thfoof  h  whkh  pueei 
the  bent  tobe,  c. 

1,  A  SBftll  tnbe,  raffldently  long  to  ■udntalu  t  ■lantiBg 

Kition  without  IklilDf,   lllled  with  nlpkttrie  w 
Iroeblorie  acid. 
§.  A  bent  tube,  connectinff  the  flaek  with  i. 
d.  Horizontal  tube,  filled  with  nnall  tngmtmU  <ii  tuuA  or 
dried  ehkwide  of  eakiani,  with  •  fine  oriflee  at  the 
•s^emity,  *. 

cence  has  ceased  heat  should  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  until  it  be  filled  with  steam, 
to  expel  the  carbonic  sas  it  contains.  The  loss  of 
weight  gives  the  weignt  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
that  was  contdned  in  the  sample. 

llie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  carbonates 
other  than  those  of  the  alkali  metals  which  do 
not  contain  water,  may  be  determined  by  heat- 
ing them  to  redness  in  a  platinum  crudble.  The 
loss  of  weight  gives  the  weight  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride they  contoin. 

OABBOV  00VS8.    See  DunrraoTAVTfl. 

CASBOVIO  ACID.  H,CO,.  True  carbonic 
add  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  any  satisfactory 
condition,  although  the  solution  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (often  calM  carbonic  add),  or  anhydrous 
carbonic  acid,  is  generally  regarded  as  such.  It 
forms  with  bases  an  important  series  of  salts 
called  the  carbonates,  by  double  decompontion. 

This  name  is  also  very  frequently,  though  some- 
what erroneously,  applied  to  the  oxide  of  carbon 
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C0|»  which  is  more  properly  termed  carhonic  anhy- 
dride.   

CABBOmC  AUTHTDBIDE.  COg.  £fyi>.  Cab- 
BOirio  ACiD^  Cabbon  dioxidb,  Choeb-damf; 
AoiDB  oABBoiriQinE,  Fr. ;  KoHLBNBXrBB,  Ger. 

A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  containing 
twice  as  much  oxygen  relatively  to  the  carbon  as 
the  monoxide. 

Source,  It  occors  in  the  air,  of  which  it  forms 
0*04  %  by  volnme.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air 
is  derived  from  the  combustion  or  decay  of 
organic  matter,  and  forms  the  source  from  which 
plants  derive  their  carbon.  It  issues  from  the 
earth  in  many  places,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  volcanoes  :  for  example,  at  the  Grotto  del 
Cane,  near  Naples ;  in  the  Poison  Valley,  in  Java ; 
and  near  the  Lake  of  Laach,  in  Germany. 

It  occurs  in  solution  in  aU  natural  waters, 
giving  them  their  pleasant  sharp  taste ;  the  waters 
of  many  mineral  springs  contun  large  quantities 
of  it,  and  when  they  issue  from  the  well  the 
excess  of  the  gas  escapes  with  effervescence.  It  also 
occurs  as  '  choke-damp,'  or  '  after-damp '  of  the 
miners,  and  it  is  evolved  in  the  formation  of 
alcohol  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  as  in  brew- 
ing, &c.  It  is  exhaled  by  all  animals  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration,  and  by  plants  also  in  the  night- 
time. Combined  with  bases  as  carbonates  it  occurs 
largely  as  a  constituent  of  the  earUi's  crust.  See 
Cabbonatbs,  Rbsfibatiok. 

Frep,  1.  By  treating  marble,  chalk,  carbonate 
of  soda,  &c.,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  2.  It 
may  be  obtained  mixed  with  nitrogen  by  aspirating 
air  through  a  tube  packed  with  red-hot  charcoal. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  water  in  the 
pneumatic  trough,  though  with  some  loss,  as  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  If  required  dry  it  must 
be  led  through  a  tube  containing  fragments  of 
fused  calcium  chloride,  or  bubbled  through  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  collected  over  mercury. 

On  the  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  heating 
limestone,  and  is  thus  obtained  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  It  is  also  some- 
times obtained  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or 
coke. 

Frop,,  Use*,  i(e.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  a 
colourless  gas  possessing  a  slightly  pungent  odour 
and  a  faintiy  acid  taste.  It  is  more  than  1^ 
times  as  heavy  as  air  (sp.  gr.»l'524),  and  may 
consequently  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another 
like  water.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of 
86  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  of  0''  C.  (82° 
F.),  and  at  lower  temperatures  by  smaller 
pressures.  If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate, 
it  is  cooled  so  much  by  evaporation  that  it  solidi- 
fies. The  solid  melts  at  ~  es""  C.  (  -  85*"  F.) ;  when 
mixed  with  ether  and  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an 
air-pump,  a  very  low  temperature  is  produced 
(-llO'^C.-— 162°F.).  Water  absorbs  its  own 
volume  .of  the  gas,  whatever  the  pressure  of  the 
latter  may  be ;  the  solution  faintly  reddens  blue 
litmus  paper. 

Carbonic  add  will  not  support  combustion ;  a 
lighted  candle  placed  in  it  immediately  goes  out. 
It  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  He  when 
breathed,  but  seems  to  have  no  dir^  poisonous 
action  on  the  system. 

Carbonic  acid  is  used  in  the  mann&oture  of 
aerated  waters.    It  is  forced  into  the  water  under 


pressure,  and  when  the  bottle  is  opened  the  ezoeas 
of  the  gas  escapes  with  effervescence.  Soda-water 
is  nothing  but  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 
Other  mineral  waters  contain  small  quantities  of 
other  ingredients.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  used  in 
the  ammonia-soda  process  for  the  preparation  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  the  manufacture  of  white- 
lead^  and  lately  by  Mr  Chance  in  a  process  wfaieh 
he  luis  patented  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from 
alkali-waste. 

2Vff£f.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper,  extin- 
guishes the  fiame  of  a  burning  taper,  and  forma 
a  white  precipitate  in  aqueous  solutions  of  lime 
and  baryta,  which  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Bj 
the  last  test  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  gas  may 
be  easily  detected  in  the  atmosphere  of  rooms, 
&c.  A  lighted  candle  is  generally  used  to  test  an 
atmosphere  suspected  to  contain  carbonic  acid; 
but  it  is  found  that  lur  that  will  support  oombna- 
tion  will  contun  sufficient  of  this  gas  to  canse 
insensibility. 

Powomfi^  ly  Citrhonie  Acid,  The  patient 
should  be  immediately  removed  into  the  open  air, 
and  placed  on  his  back  with  the  head  slightly 
raised.  Cold  water  should  be  dashed  over  the 
body,  hot  water  or  mustard  poultices  applied 
to  the  feet,  and  ammonia  (carefully)  to  the 
nostrils.  Brandy-and- water  and  other  stimulants 
may  be  administered.  Continued  friction  of 
the  body  is  also  very  usef  uL  If  the  patient  has 
ceased  to  breathe,  artificial  respiration  should  be 
attempted.  This  may  be  done  by  gentiy  press- 
ing down  the  ribs,  and  forcing  up  the  diaphragm, 
and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  the  pressure. 
The  inhalation  of  air,  mixed  with  very  little 
chlorine  gas,  has  been  aXao  recommended.  Wells, 
cellars,  or  other  underground  apartments  contain- 
ing carbonic  add  in  poisonous  quantities,  may  be 
freed  from  this  gas  by  pumping  it  out  in  the 
same  way  as  water,  taking  care  that  the  suction 
hose  fully  reaches  the  floor  or  bottom  of  the  place. 
Fresh  slaked  lime,  or  milk  of  lime  copionaly 
thrown  in  will  have  a  like  effect  by  absorbing  the 
gas.  Free  ventilation,  whenever  it  can  be  otab- 
Ushed,  is,  however,  not  only  the  cheapest*  but  the 
most  efficient  remedy. 

CABBOVIC  OXIDE.  CO.  Sfyn,  Pbotoxii>b 
OF  OABBOK,  Cabbon  xoitozidb  ;  Ozt'bvx  oab^ 
BON'icmc,  L.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen^ 
containing  half  as  much  oxygen  relatively  to  the 
carbon  as  carbonic  anhydride. 

Prep.  1.  From  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  over 
fragments  of  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a 
tube  of  porcelain  or  iron. 

2.  From  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  gentiy  heated 
with  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  strong  snlphmic 
acid  in  a  glass  retort. 

8.  From  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  fine 
powder,  and  8  or  10  times  its  weight  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  heated  together  in  a  glass 
retort. 

Obe.  All  the  processes  except  the  last  give  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxide.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  canstic 
alkaline  solution  or  milk  of  lime  to  deprive  it  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  may  then  be  passed  over  dried 
chloride  of  calcium,  to  deprive  it  of  moisture.  It 
may  be  collected  either  over  mercury  or  water,  as 
the  lattor  absorbs  very  littie  of  this  gas. 
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Prop.  GvImiuc  onde  is  a  eoIonrleM,  inodor- 
008*  nentnl,  inflamTnable,  uid  irrespirable  gms. 
It  boms  with  s  pale  bine  flame,  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen to  fbnn  earbonic  anhydride.  It  is  extremely 
poiKnoos,  1%  mixed  with  air  being  sufficient  to 
eaose  dangerous  drowsiness.  The  deaths  pro- 
dooed  by  the  oombnstion  of  charcoal  in  dose 
loonis  an  attributable  to  this  gas.  It  com- 
bines with  the  hsmaglobin  of  the  blood,  forming 
a  stsble  eomponnd  which  prevents  the  hama- 
globin  fulfilling  its  function  as  a  carrier  of  oxy- 
gen ;  the  blood  acquires  a  light  purple-red  colour. 
The  hennaglobin  compound  gires  a  characteristic 
absxption  spectrum,  which  is  of  gnat  service  in 
detecting  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonic  monoxide. 
The  antidotes,  &c.,  an  the  same  as  for  poisoning 
from  inhaling  carbonic  acid. 

CARISUMCLK,  8yn.  Abthbax;  Avthxax, 
9r.;  KiBBOVKSL,  Ger.  Def.  ^  A  specific  local 
inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue, 
rapidly  leading  to  sloughing  of  the  deeper  and 
mon  central  parts,  followed  by  destruction  of  the 
■kin ;  the  whole  of  the  dead  tissues  finally  lepant- 
ing  in  the  form  of  a  slough  "  (Dr  V.  MeredUh), 

Carbuncle  is  a  constitutional  affection  depend- 
ing upon  a  condition  of  general  debility,  and  often 
issodated  with  gout  and  diabetes.  When  it 
oceon  near  the  neck  or  scalp  it  is  often  a  very 
lerioos  malady,  espedally  in  persons  past  middle 
lifeu  Hie  loeaX  tnatment  is  similar  to  that  for 
boib  and  abscesses,  but  this  must  be  combined 
with  general  attention  to  the  health  of  the  patient 
--gnod,  easily  assimilable  food,  the  cautious  use 
cf  stimulants,  tonics,  Ae. 

GAB3irXXREB  STDBO0BV.    See  Htdbo- 


CAX1K4X01L  8y%,  CiBD'AKini ;  Cabdaxo'- 
MTrM,  B.  P.  The  seed  or  fruit  of  the  EUttaria 
Cardmmommm  forms  the  oflidnal  cardamom.  It 
is  warm,  pungent^  carminative,  and  stomachic, 
and  is  largely  used  as  a  condiment  in  the  East, 
and  in  Eun>pe  as  an  a^uvant  in  other  medicines. 
Several  kinds  of  cardamoms  used  medicinally  and 
as  sjnces  are  produced  by  the  genus  Amamum, 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Zotoibsbaoba,  the 
Ginger  &mily.  A  tinctun  is  contained  in  the 
B.  P. 

CABDIQASO.  Cardboard,  or  sixed  paste- 
board, is  made  of  2  to  16  sheets  of  sized 
p^wr,  pressed  and  stained.  Then  an  varieties 
of  cardboard  known  as  Bristol-board,  London- 
board,  the  former  being  largely  used  for  water- 
colour  drawings,  mounting-board,  ornamental 
board,  ftc 

Bwawri  te.  Tdce  1  lb,  parchment  cuttings, 
i  lb.  iringlass,  i  lb.  gum  arable,  and  boil  together 
in  an  iron  pot  in  4  galls,  of  water  until  the  whole 
is  reduced  to  about  12  quarts;  then  nmove  from 
the  fin  and  strain;  now  divide  into  8  leparate 
quantities  of  4  quarts  each ;  to  No.  1  add  6  Z5#. 
white-lead  ground  flne  in  water;  to  No.  2,  8  Ibi, 
white-lead ;  and  to  No.  8, 6  Ibt. ;  stntch  the  paper 
or  cardboard  on  a  flat  board,  and  lav  on  a  thin 
even  coat  of  No.  1 ;  then  dry  for  24  hours ;  then 
coat  in  the  same  way  with  No.  2,  and  dry  as 
befon;  lastiy,  coat  with  No.  8  and  dry  again ;  the 
gloss  is  obtained  b^  pMsing  the  prepand  board 
between  highly  polished  steel  rollers. 

GAXXZV'AXlVlS.    Medicinef  that  allay  flatu- 


len^  and  spasmodic  pains.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal carminatives  are  AiasBiD,  cabawat  sbsd, 

0ABDAMO1C8,  OAflSIA,  CIHITAXOH,  OnfOlB,  PBPPBB- 

xnrT,  and  the  fipfsbb.  To  these  may  be  added 
ASDBiTT  8PIBITS,  and  moit  of  the  aboxatio 
I88BV0B8  and  TuroTtniBS.  See  Mixtitbbb,  Patbvt 
Mbpicibbb,  Ac. 

CAB'jluijB.  Sy:  Cabjokb  bbd,  Vbgbtablb 
SCABLBT;  CAJUCi'iruif,  L.  A  beautiful  red  pig- 
ment pnpared  from  the  cochineal  insect. 

Prep,  The  pnpantion  of  carmine  is  little 
understood,  but  success  in  its  manufactun  de- 
pends less  on  any  mystery  connected  with  the 
process  than  on  the  employment  of  the  punst 
water  and  the  best  materials,  and  the  exercise  of 
modente  can,  dexterity,  and  patience.  The 
following  formuUe  will  produce  carmine  of  the 
richest  hues  down  to  ordinair  and  common,  ac- 
cording to  the  skill  possessed  by  the  manipulator. 

1.  {Madame  CeneiU^t  Proeen,)  Cochineal  (in 
powder),  2  lbs.,  is  boiled  in  pun  river  water, 
16  galls.,  for  2  houn,  when  nfined  saltpetn 
(bruised),  8  os.  is  added  to  the  decoction,  and  the 
whole  boiled  for  8  or  4  minutes  longer ;  ealt  of 
soml,  4  OS.,  is  next  added,  and  the  lK)il!ng  again 
nnewed  for  10  or  12  minutes;  the  heat  is  now 
nmoved,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  settle  for 
about  4  houn,  after  which  time  it  is  decanted 
with  a  syphon  into  shallow  plate-like  vessels,  and 
set  aside  for  8  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  film  of  mould  which  has  formed  on  the 
surface  is  dexterously  and  canfully  nmoved, 
without  breaking  it  or  disturbing  the  liquid 
beneath  it.  The  nmaining  fluid  is  next  venf 
carefully  removed  with  a  syphon,  and  the  ad- 
hering moistun,  as  far  as  possible,  drained  off,  or 
sucked  up  with  a  pipette.  The  residuum,  which 
is  the  carmine,  is  dried  in  the  shade,  and  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  Instn  and  beauty. 

2.  (Alxon  or  Langloi^  Process.)  Powdered 
cochineal,  1  lb.,  is  boiled  in  river  water,  4  galls., 
for  10  minutes,  when  carbonate  of  soda,  f  os., 
dissolved  in  water,  1  pint,  is  added,  and  the 
whole  again  boiled  for  i  hour  longer ;  when  the 
decoction  is  cold,  alum  (in  fine  powder),  f  oz.,  is 
thrown  in,  and  the  liquid  agitated  rapidly  until  it 
is  entinly  dissolved ;  after  20  minutes'  npose  it 
is  decanted  into  another  vessel,  and  churifled  by 
heating  it  with  the  whites  of  2  eggM;  the  per- 
fectly clear  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  npose  for 
40  minutes  or  longer,  when  it  is  decanted,  and 
the  carmine  which  it  has  deposited  is  collected, 
drained  on  a  filter,  and  driea  on  shallow  plates 
covered  with  silver  paper.  The  product  by  either 
of  the  above  processes  varies  from  9i%  to  10% 
on  the  weight  of  the  cochineal  employed  in  them. 

8.  (China  or  Spirit  Ptoeeu.)  Cochineal,  1  lb., 
is  boiled  for  16  minutes,  in  water,  8  galls. ;  pow- 
dered alum,  1  dr.,  is  next  added,  and  the  whole 
again  boiled  for  6  or  6  minutes ;  when  the  liquid 
has  become  cold,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  and 
again  heated,  the  solution  of  tin  (spirits  of  tin) 
cautiously  dropped  in  until  all  the  carmine  is 
precipitated;  it  is  collected,  drained,  and  dried  as 
before. — Prod,    li  os. 

8.  {French  Prooeee.)  Fnm  cochineal  (in 
powder),  1  lb.,  boiled  for  16  minutes,  in  water, 
8  galls.;  cream  of  tartar  (in  powder),  1  os.,  is 
then  added,  the  boiling  further  continued  for  10 
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minutes,  and  powdered  alom^  li  ob.,  thrown  in; 
after  another  2  minutes'  boU  tiie  heat  is  with- 
drawn, and  in  6  or  6  minutes  more  the  clear 
portion  is  decanted  into  porcelain  vessels,  which 
are  set  aside  until  the  carmine  falls  down. 

4.  (Oerman  Proeeta.)  Powdered  oochineali  1  lb., 
water,  4  galls.;  boll  15  minutes,  add  powdered 
alum,  1  OK.;  boil  8  minutes  longer,  remove  the 
heat,  allow  the  liquor  to  settle  for  5  minutes, 
pour  off  the  clear  portion  into  porcelain  or  earth- 
enware vessels,  and  set  them  aside  for  8  or  4 
days.  The  carmine  is  found  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  must  bo  now  carefully 
drained  and  dried,  as  before.  The  decanted  liquor 
yields  more  carmine  by  standing  in  fresh  vessels. 
— Prod,  About  li  oz. ;  besides  i  oz.,  or  more,  of 
an  inferior  quality  obtained  as  a  second  deposit. 

6.  {JEnglUh  Proee»».)  From  cochineal,  1  lb., 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  ^  oz.,  boiled  in  water, 
7  gaUs.,  for  16  minutes;  the  vessel  is  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire^  and  powdered  alum,  1  oz., 
added;  the  liquor  is  then  well  agitated  and  al- 
lowed to  settle  for  about  16  minutes  longer;  the 
clear  liquid  is  next  decanted  into  a  dean  copper, 
and  isinglass,  i  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  1  pint 
(and  strained),  added;  as  soon  as  a  coagulum 
forms  upon  the  surface  the  heat  is  removed,  and 
the  liquid  is  strongly  agitated  with  a  bone  or 
silver  spatula,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  repose 
for  20  or  80  minutes.  The  deposited  carmine 
must  be  drained  and  dried  as  before. 

Obs.  The  best  black  cochineal  is  generallv 
used  for  the  preparation  of  carmine,  f'or  ordi- 
nary qualities  spirits  of  tin  (bichloride)  is  added 
to  the  decoction  as  a  precipitant,  and  the  liquid 
being  put  into  suitable  vessels  (wash-hand  basins 
answer  very  well),  a  deposit  of  carmine  slowly 
takes  place.  Neither  exposure  to  solar  light  nor 
artifidid  heat  is  advisable  during  the  drying,  but 
the  latter  must  nevertheless  be  effected  with  all 
possible  expedition.  Hence  the  finer  shades  of 
carmine  can  only  be  successfully  made  during 
certain  states  of  weather;  as  in  very  hot  weather 
the  liquid  rapidly  sours  or  ferments,  and  the 
deposit  is  more  or  less  dissolved;  whilst  in  dull, 
damp  weather  it  is  dii&cult  to  dry  the  precipitate 
sufficiently,  which  is  then  apt  to  become  mouldy, 
and  to  lose  colour.  The  researches  of  Pelletier 
and  Caventou  tend  to  show  that  the  solution  of 
tin  nsed  as  a  predpitant  should  be  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  oxidation  or  chlorination,  to  produce  the 
richest  shades  of  carmine.  That  first  deposited  is, 
in  all  cases,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  quality 
gradually  deteriorates  as  the  process  proceeds. 
6  ;or  7  dr.  only  of  carmine  of  the  very  finest 
quality  can  hence  be  obtained  from  1  lb.  of  co- 
chineaL 

M.  Deehan  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  carmine 
is  not  a  true  chemical  compound,  but  a  mixture 
of  several  compounds.  Experiments,  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  carmine 
oould  be  prepared  without  the  use  of  alum  or  tin 
spirits,  have  very  clearly  established  the  fiict  that 
one  of  the  bases,  aluminium  or  tin,  is  necessary 
for  its  production. 

The  compodtion  of  carmine  is  variable,  and 
this,  the  author  condders,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  union  between  the  alumina  and  colouring 
matter  is  of  a  phydoo-chemieal  nature,  and  that» 


consoquentlyy  carmine  need  not  be  expected  to 
possess  a  constant  chemical  compodtion. 

The  following  substances  are  mentioned  aa 
likely  to  be  found  in  commercial  carmine :— Ver- 
milion, chrome  red,  albuminous  or  starchy  matters, 
aniline  carmine,  and  unoombined  alumina  and 
lime. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  examination  of  10 
samples  was  as  follows : — ^The  quantity  taken  for 
analysis  was  0*2  grm.  This  was  digested  in  dilate 
ammonia,  with  frequent  stirring,  for  20  minutes, 
then  poured  on  a  tarred  filter  and  washed  with 
ammonia  until  all  traces  of  carmine  had  dis- 
appeared. The  filter  was  dried  at  lOO"*  C,  and 
weighed,  and  the  percentage  of  matter  insoluble 
in  ammonia  calculated.  The  residue  on  the  filter 
was  now  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  distilled  water,  agdn  dried  and  weighed.  In 
the  absence  of  chrome  red  the  loss  in  weight  was 
calculated  as  uncombined  alumina  and  lime.  The 
substance  left  on  the  filter  after  washing  with 
hydrochloric  add  was  ignited,  and  the  loss  calcu- 
lated as  albuminous  and  starchy  matters.  If  ver- 
milion was  present  the  mercury  was  determined 
by  a  combustion  analysis,  and  the  proportion  of 
sulphide  to  the  other  substances  calculated.  In 
all  cases  the  ash  of  the  whole  substance  was  de- 
termined as  well  as  the  ash  of  the  inaolnble 
reddue. 

The  test  for  the  presence  of  aniline  carmine 
consists  in  dyeing  a  piece  of  white  woollen  doth 
in  the  ammoniaotl  filtrate  and  comparing  tint  of 
colour  produced.  If  the  ash  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance shows  the  absence  of  oxide  of  Un,  aniline 
carmine  need  not  be  looked  for. 

Prop,,  Stc  Pure  carmine  is  a  vei^  light,  lus- 
trous, scarlet  powder,  entirdy  soluble  m  ammonia, 
a  test  by  which  its  purity  is  readily  determined. 
Mr  Warren  De  la  Bue  says  the  pure  colouring 
principle  of  cochineal  is  carminic  acid.  By  di- 
guesting  ammonia  on  carmine  until  all  the  colour 
is  taken  up,  filtering  and  adding  acetic  add  and 
alcohol  till  the  whoU  is  precipitated;  and  }Mtly, 
carefully  washing  the  predpitate  with  spirit  of 
wine,  at  proof,  and  dxyiug  in  the  shade,  carmine 
of  the  richest  and  most  lustrous  hue  may  be  ob- 
tained even  from  samj^es  of  inferior  qnality. 

11969,  S^e.  As  a  pigment  in  vdvet  and  miniatore 
paintinff,  and  for  tinting  artificial  flowers,  and  aa 
rouge  £>r  the  complexion.  The  powdered  cochi- 
neal (carmine  grounds),  from  which  the  ooloored 
liquor  Qiquid  rouge,  carmine  liquor)  has  been 
decantea,  is  used  ^  the  paper-stainers,  and  both 
aro  used  in  the  proparation  of  carminated  lake. 

Carmine,  Bine.    See  Indigo. 

Carmine,  Lt'qnld.  8^  Flvib  oabxivb.  Li- 
quid BOUGB,  CABIOVB  DTK.     JVsf».     1.  A  SOlu- 

tion  of  carmine  in  ammonia  water,  or  spirits  of 
hartshorn.    Very  rich  and  beautiful. 

2.  The  residoal  liquor  of  the  process  of  making 
carmine.  Inferior.  The  first  is  used  in  velvet 
and  miniature  painting,  and  for  tinting  artificial 
fiowers;  the  second  for  common  purposes,  as  a 
stain  or  wash. 

Carmine,  Pnr'pla.    See  Hubbzidb. 

CASXnriC  acid.  C,4HmOs.  Prep.  (IT. 
De  la  Rue,)  The  powdered  insect  after  treat- 
ment with  ether  to  romove  the  fat»  is  digested 
in  water.     The  decoction  of  cochineal  is  pred- 
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pitated  hj  adding  a  loltatian  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  impfoze  carminate  of  lead  thni  formed, 
after  being  washed  with  water,  is  suspended  in 
water,  and  deoomposed  hy  a  stream  of  sidphn- 
retted  hydiogen;  the  wliole  process  is  repeated 
with  the  decanted  Mention  so  obtained;  the 
second  solution  is  then  erapoiated  to  drynees  (t» 
taeuo  orer  sniphiiric  acid),  disMlved  in  absolute 
elot^U  digested  on  some  washed  cmde  carminate 
of  lead  (to  sepuate  a  little  phosphoric  add),  and, 
kstly,  mixed  with  ether  (to  preci|ntate  some  nitro- 
genlsed  matter),  the  residmim  obtiuned  by  caiefol 
evaporation  (m  vaeuo\  is  pure  canninic  acid. 
^  J^rop,,  4v.  A  pQiple-brown  mass,  yielding  a 
rich  red  powder;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  slightly  soluble  in  ether;  and  without 
deoompodtion  in  oil  of  vitriol;  it  is  feebly  acid; 
its  salts  am  termed  eanninates,  only  two  or  three 
of  which  hare  been  examined.  According  to  Mr 
De  laBoe,  this  acid  constitutes  the  pure  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal. 

CAUIAXIBA  BOOT.  The  root  of  the  Cotypha 
emy^ra,  a  wax-bearing  palm,  growing  on  the  snores 
of  the  Bio  Frandseo,  in  Brazil.  Dr  C.  Symes 
(see '  Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  8rd  series,  ▼,  061) 
says:  Two  bales  of  this  root  have  been  imported 
into  IdTerpool,  with  the  following  remarks  in 
Partagueee ;— « This  root  is  reco^iised  by  the 
pfofeasor  as  an  exoellent  purifying  agent,  and 
has  been  sncceaBfullT  applied  in  the  cure  of 
▼arioos  disnascs  arismg  from  impurity  of  the 
blood.  We  are  indeed  astonished  that  it  is  not 
more  widely  known,  as  its  therapeutic  qualities, 
which  are  wortliy  of  full  credence,  riyal  those  of 
sar^parilla.  The  camauba  root  likewise  has  a 
diuretie  power,  and  possesses  unusual  efficacy,  in 
the  eure  of  acvte  and  chronic  blennorrhoeas.  It 
is.  furthermore,  Tory  cooling,  and  displays  a 
rigorous  action  in  purifying  the  blood."  Mr 
Cleaver,  who  submitted  the  root  to  analysis, 
found  it  to  contain  rery  .minute  quantities  of 
an  alkalmd,  an  acrid  resinous  body,  a  red  oolonring 
matter,  a  Tariety  of  tannic  add,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  Tolaiile  oiL 

CABOBA  ThBlMf9§oiJaMrandalaneifoUaia, 
J,  j^roe^ra,  J.  tomeuto9a^  belonging  to  the  family 
Si^nomiaeem,  employed  in  Brazil  as  a  diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  alteratiTc  tonic.  Dr  Alt  states  that 
he  has  used  them  extendvdy,  and  with  much 
success,  in  old-standing  cases  of  syphilitic  erup- 
tions, uid  after  a  course  of  mercurial  treatment. 
They  are  usually  administered  dther  in  the  form 
of  powder  or  decoction.  An  extract  of  caroba  is 
known  as  salud. 

CABOnVS.  C^HmO.  a  crystalline,  copper* 
red  substance,  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
DoacKs  earoia  ($aHva),  or  garden  carrot.  It  is 
tastdess;  odourless;  neutral;  fusible;  inflam- 
mable; insoluble  in  ether  and  water;  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  rery  soluble  in  the  fixed 
and  volatile  oUs. 

CAB'nrS.  Oondderation  of  cleanliness  and 
economy  demand  a  few  words  on  carpets  and 
hearth-rugs.  Before  proceeding  to  sweep  a  carpet, 
a  few  handftils  of  waste  tea-leaves  should  be 
sprinkled  over  it  (say  some  6  or  6  minutes  before). 
TbB  wet  leaTes  take  up  the  dust  and  preyent  its 
ridng  in  the  air  and  subsequently  settling  on  the 
furniture.    A  stiff  hdr-broom  or  hair-brush  only 


diould  be  emplc^ed,  unless  the  carpet  be  very 
dirty,  when  a  whisk  or  carpet-broom  may  be  used 
first,  followed  by  another  made  of  hair  to  take  oif 
the  loose  dust.  The  frequent  use  of  a  stiff 
'  carpet-broom '  (those  made  of  cane  or  birch  are 
here  alluded  to)  soon  wears  off  the  beauty  of  the 
best  carpet.  Aji  ordinary  dothes-brush,  or  a  clean 
one,  resembling  the  dirt-brush  used  for  shoes,  is 
best  adapted  for  superior  carpets.  When  carpets 
are  Tory  dirty  they  should  be  cleaned  by  shaking 
and  beating.  "  If  you  must  have  a  carpet,  take 
it  up  two-  or  three  times  a  year,  instead  of  once. 
A  dirty  carpet  literaUy  infects  the  room :  if  you 
consider  the  enormous  quantity  of  organic  matter 
from  the  feet  of  people  coming  in,  which  must 
saturate  it,  Uus  is  by  no  means  surprising  "  (Jfint 
NightiMgM),  In  laying  down  caipets  it  is  very 
advisable,  at  first,  to  cover  the  fioor  beneath  them 
with  large  sheets  of  thick  paper,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dust  from  rising  between  the  boards.  Old 
drugget,  sacking,  matting,  or  any  similar  substance, 
will  effect  the  same  purpose,  and  will,  moreover, 
materially  increase  tiie  durability  of  the  carpet  by 
preserving  it  from  contact  with  the  hard  floor. 
The  condition  of  the  floor  is  of  great  consequence 
to  the  preservation  of  carpets.  Bough,  uneven 
boards,  espedallv  warped  boards,  present  eleva- 
tions whicn,  receiving  the  largest  amount  of  pres- 
sure, soon  begin  to  show  on  the  carpet  as  bare 
patches  or  lines.  The  use  of  thick  paper,  or  sack- 
ing, under  a  carpet  is  especially  advisable  under 
these  drcumstanoes. 

Bbviuui  01SPIT8  may  be  cleaned  with  ox-gall 
(1  pint  to  a  pailful  of  water),  and  a  scrubbing- 
brush,  and  floor-doth;  afterwards  rinsing  them 
in  fresh  water  applied  in  the  same  way.  They 
should  be  preriouslv  perfectly  freed  from  dust  by 
beating,  and  should  be  nailed  down  before  com- 
mencing the  above  operations.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  rub  them  as  dry  as  posdble  with  a 
clean  dry  floor-doth.  A  small  portion  only  should 
be  done  at  a  time,  and  a  dry  windy  da^  selected 
for  the  purpose.  A  carpet  treated  in  thu  manner 
will  be  greatly  refreshed  in  colour,  particularly 
the  gpreens. 

EiSDBBHiirBTiB  OABPiTB  will  scarcdy  bear  the 
above  treatment  without  becoming  so  soft  as  to 
get  speedily  dirty  again.  This  may  in  some 
measure  be  prevented  by  brushing  them  over  with 
a  hot  weak  solution  of  size  in  water,  to  which  a 
little  alum  has  been  added.  Curd  soap,  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  may  be  used  instead  of  ox-gall,  but 
it  is  more  likely  to  ii^ure  the  colours  if  produced 
by  false  dyes.  When  there  are  spots  of  grease 
on  the  carpeting  they  may  be  covered  with  curd 
soap,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  rubbed  with 
a  brush  until  the  stains  are  removed,  when  they 
must  be  cleaned  with  warm  water  as  before.  The 
addition  of  a  little  gall  to  the  soap  renders  it 
more  efflcadous.  Some  persons  emplov  a  mixture 
of  soap,  fuUer^s  earth,  and  turpentine  for  the  same 
purpose.  Benzol  rapidly  removes  the  grease  stains, 
and  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  pre- 
parations of  soap. 

CABPOCAFSA  POXOVBLLA,  Westwood.  The 
Codlin  Moth.  The  codlin  moth  is  a  very 
small  motii,  but  its  larvn  or  caterpillars  are 
most  destructive  to  the  apple-crop  in  some  sea- 
sons by  burrowfaig  into  the  fruit  and  caudng  it 
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to  drop  prematnrelj.  Ab  early  as  the  middle  of 
June  sometimes  the  apples  begin  to  drop  off  and 
continue  to  fall  throughout  the  summer.  Upon 
examination  of  those  that  have  thus  fallen  it 
will  be  discovered  that  at  the  blossom  end  of 
the  apple  there  is  a  clear  sign  of  decay.  An 
orifice  can  be  detected,  and  if  the  apple  is  split  in 
halves  a  passage  will  be  found  leading  down  to 
to  the  ovary,  or  pip-  or  seed-centre,  in  which 
there  is  a  small  caterpillar ;  or  another  passage 
leading  to  the  oatside  of  the  apple,  by  which  the 
caterpillar  has  evidently  made  its  exit. 

Apples  which  are,  or  which  have  been,  thus 
occupied  by  these  Isxvsb  fall  off  prematurely  for 
the  most  part.  Those  which  hang  and  are  finally 
picked  and  stored,  quickly  become  rotten  or  are 
entirely  spoilt  for  dessert  purposes.  Though  it 
is  called  the  codlin  moth,  its  injurious  effects 
are  not  confined  to  the  codlin.  It  was  probably 
so  named  because  codlins  and  their  varieties, 
especially  the  Keswick  codlins,  are  somewhat 
early  apples  and  fall  off  soon,  and  being  large 
apples  make  a  great  show  on  the  ground.  It 
attacks  many  sorts  of  apples.  Mr  Whitehead 
says  that  he  has  seen  it  in  June-eatings,  in  the  bril- 
liant early  sort  known  as  the  Gladstone,  in  the 
golden  pippin,  and  very  frequently  indeed  in  the 
king  pippin.  The  kind  of  apples  which  have  deep 
open  eyes  and  very  large  tiuts  of  the  calyces  re- 
maining in  them,  like  the  codlin,  the  king  pip- 
pin, the  Blenheim  orapge,  the  margil,  the  Cox's 
orange  pippin,  and  the  ribeton  pippin,  appear  to 
be  the  most  affected,  while  such  apples  as  the 
nonpareil,  russet,  golden  knob,  and  others 
whose  eyes  are  well  closed  up,  have  comparative 
Immunity  from  it. 

In  some  seasons  this  insect  is  very  abundant  and 
troublesome.  For  instance,  in  1877,  in  many  of 
the  Kentish  orchards,  it  caused  from  20%  to  30% 
of  the  apples  to  drop  off,  and  many  of  the  stored 
apples  would  not  keep-  froiin  this  cause.  In  the 
cider-making  countiM  great  losses  are  entailed. 
Quantities  of  immature  apples  lie  thickly  upon 
the  grass  in  the  early  days  of  July,  in  each  of 
whidi  there  is  a  maggot  or  signs  that  a  maggot 
has  been  there  and  &stroyed  its  kemeL  idfter 
a  stiff  gale  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the 
effects  of  this  insect  can  be  readily  seen.  Fre- 
quently this  fall  of  apples  is  called  the  '  summer 
drop,'  and  is  attributed  to  want  of  vigour  in  the 
tree,  or  to  the  weather.  The  apples  are  not  ex- 
amined, the  presence  of  the  insects  is  unsuspected, 
and  the  apples  are  left  to  commence  a  new  series 
of  destruction.  Many  apples  also  are  carried  into 
the  store-rooms  with  the  maggots  in  them.  These 
make  their  escape  and  crawl  into  the  chinks  and 
crannies  from  which  the  moth  comes  forth  in  due 
time,  to  recommenoe  the  attack  upon  the  nearest 
apple  trees. 

Gardeners  complain  bitterly  of  the  injury  occa- 
sioned by  the  CarpoeapMa  to  their  fine  dessert 
fruit.  Many  say  that  it  selects  the  best  flavoured 
sorts  and  those  of  firm  juicy  flesh.  In  gardens 
the  attack  is  plainly  seen,  as  the  trees  are  for 
most  part  bush  trees  or  pyramids,  or  half  stand- 
ards, cordons,  or  espaliers,  and  the  progress  of  the 
evil  can  be  watched  from  the  first  trace  of  the 
dark  spot  in  the  calyces  to  the  appearance  of  the 
larva  depending  from  the  apple  by  a  silken  cord.    I 


The  Carpoeapsa  pomonella  is  known  as  de* 
structive  to  the  apple  crop  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. In  France  it  is  said  that  the  moth  shows 
a  decided  preference  for  the  best  fruit,  and  la 
more  tiresome  in  the  gardens  of  the  gardeners 
and  small  cultivators  than  in  the  orchards  of  the 
Northern  departments  where  cider  is  so  abun- 
dantly produced.  The  German  apple-growers, 
notably  those  who  cultivate  the  choicer  kinds» 
dread  the  ravages  of  this  pest.  K5llar  in  his 
instructive  treatise  states  that  ''so  long  ago  as 
1822  more  than  half  of  the  apple  crop^  particnlarly 
of  the  choicest  fruity  was  grub-eaten  "  ('  Nator* 
geechichte  der  schiidlichen  Insekten,'  von  T. 
Kdllar).  American  and  Canadian  fruit-growers 
find  this  one  of  the  most  dangerous  insects  which 
infest  their  orchards.  Mr  Saunders  affirms  that 
it  was  imported  from  Europe  into  America  about 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and 
confirms  its  evil  reputation.  Professor  lintner, 
the  New  York  State  Entomologist,  also  believes 
that  the  Carpoeapaa  was  first  brought  from 
Europe.  This  moth  causes  infinite  harm  to  the 
apple,  pear,  and  quince  crops  in  California,  where 
a  very  larg^  quantity  of  fruit  is  produced,  and 
where  fruit  production  is  largely  increasing  year 
by  year.  Mr  Matthew  Cooke^  the  chief  execu- 
tive horticultural  offtcer  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, quotes  the  following  passage  from  a  Sacra- 
mento journal  ('A  Treatise  on  the  Insects  L^urious 
to  Friiit  and  Fruit  Trees,'  by  Matthew  CoQke» 
Sacramento)  : — "  The  codlin  moth  is  now  one  of 
the  permanent  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
fruit  growing,  or  at  least  apple  growing,  has  been 
rendered  very  unsatirfactory  and  uncertain."  It 
appears  to  have  commenced  operations  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1874,  Communications  have  been 
received  from  a  friend,  who  grows  fruit  near 
Hobart  Town,  in  Tasmania^  to  l£e  effect  that  the 
Carpocapsa  has  been  known  in  that  country  for 
many  years,  and  that  sometimes  it  destroys  and 
spoils  many  apples.  From  Victoriay  in  which 
colony  apple  growing  is  largely  on  the  increneo^ 
it  is  reported  that  some  of  the  more  'hollow- 
eyed'  sorts,  as  the  Adam's  Pearmain,  Cellini 
pippin,  Beinette  de  Canade,  Cox's  Pomona,  are 
irequentiy  ii\jured  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  tiny 
moth  which  bores  into  the  kernels. 

Life  Sisiofy.  The  perfect  insect»  the  motb» 
makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  beginning  of 
June  and  attacks  the  apples  directly  they  ^ve 
attained  the  size  of  large  walnutSi  or  when  the 
kernels  are  formed. 

It  belongs  to  the  division  Carpi^eapta  of  the 
family  Toririd^B  of  the  Nat  Ord.  Lkpidoptxba, 
and  is  a  very  pretty  insect,  though  very  small; 
its  wing-breadth  being  only  about  8  lines,  or  f 
inch,  and  its  length  of  body  rather  less  than  4 
lines.  Its  fore,  or  upper  wings,  are  of  a  lightish 
brown  colour,  becoming  a  deeper  or  darker  brown 
towards  their  bases.  At  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings 
there  are  oval  patches  of  a  nch  golden  hue,  by 
which  this  insect  can  be  at  once  identified.  The 
hind  or  lower  wings  are  brown,  with  a  dark 
yellow  tinge  and  a  lustrous  shimmer.  When  the 
moth  LB  at  rest  it  is  insignificant  locfking,  and 
escapes  observation  upon  the  bark  or  branches 
of  apple  trees  and  npon  rails  and  fences  near 
orchards,  with  its  wings  folded  in  the  form  of  a 
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roof  o?«r  itf  body.  Like  mmnT  other  moths  of 
tiiis  and  other  Ikmiliee,  it  fiiet  mm  place  to  phMe 
And  deponti  its  eggs  in  the  twilight.  Fkiring 
tokee  pkoe  and  the  fint  eggs  are  placed  in  the 
calyces  of  the  apples  from  about  the  end  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  Jnne,  according  to  the  season. 
Only  one  egg  is  placed  npon  each  applCf  and  is 
pot*  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  summer, 
into  the  calyces  and  npon  the  base  of  the  eye 
of  the  fruit  where  the  skin  is  tender,  and  where 
it  win  be  protected  from  the  weather  and  firom 
other  distorbing  elements  by  the  shelter  of  the 
persistent  calyx.  Many  eggs  are  laid  by  each 
female ;  it  is  stated  that  in  America  the  number  of 
eggs  laid  by  each  female  ranges  from  80  to  as 
many  as  5(X>.  Mr  Cooke,  of  Sacramento,  reports 
that  he  has  a  phial  in  his  possession  containing 
86  eggs  laid  by  one  moth.  The  eggs  an  hatched 
in  s£oat  10  days,  and  the  lanras,  or  maggots, 
begin  at  once  to  burrow  through  the  rind  and 
follow  the  tubes  of  the  calyces  to  the  pips,  which 
appear  to  be  the  chief  attraction. 

The  lamb  is  a  litUe  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length.    It  is  g^reyish-white  in  colour,  having 
eight  pairs  of  feet  and  a  dark-coloured  head. 
Jhtom  time  to  time  it  pushes  back  little  pellets  of 
excrement  and  morsels  of  core  and  pulp  gnawed 
off  in  its  progress  to  its  starting-point  under  the 
calyces.    This  collection  is  the  first  sign  to  all 
bat  the  closest  obserrers  of  the  occupation  of  the 
fndt  by  this  enemy.    In  about  three  weeks  the 
lanra  is  full  grown,  and  has  by  this  time  eaten 
away  the  softer  puts  of  the  pips.    Soon  after 
this  it  bites  its  way  from  the  centre  to  the  nearest 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  apple,  and 
makes  its  exit.    Qenerally  the  apple  falls  before 
the  larrm  leaTes  it  and  after  the  pips  are  de- 
stroyed.   When,  howerer,  the  apple  is  still  on  the 
tree  and  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  larva  to 
escape,  it  lets  itself  down  to  the  ground  gradually 
and  gently  by  means  of  a  silken  cord.    It  pro- 
ceeds then  to  wriggle  its  way  to  the  nearest  apple 
tree  stem,  and  ascends  it  in  order  that  it  may 
conceal  itself  in  a  snug  retreat  In  the  bark.    Here 
in  some  cases  it  constructs  a  kind  of  nest  with 
pieces  of  bsrk  knit  together  with  silk  from  its 
body.    In  other  cases  it  ensconces  itself  simply  in 
a  convenient  cranny,  and  surrounds  itself  with 
sUk,  so  that  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  it  has 
then  assumed  the  chrysalis  form.    It  remains  in 
larval  form  for  some  weeks,  and  then  becomes 
a  clujsafis  in  a  silken  cocoon.    Accurate  informa- 
tion ts  not  forthcoming  as   to  the    period  at 
wUdi  this  stage  is  reached.    I  have  found  larva 
in  their  hiding-places  on  apple-stems  in  September. 
Schmidberger,  as  shown  in  ESllar's  work  (op. 
cU.),  declares  that  there  are  two  generations  of 
these  insects  in  Germany.    Toschenberg  quotes 
this  statement,  but  has  not  verified  it  himself. 
There  are,  without  any  doubt,  two  or  more  gene- 
rations of  the  Carpocapia  in  America  during  the 
aummer.     Mr  Cooke  writes  thus:  "From  per- 
sonal observation  we  know  that  the  rule  for  the 
Sacramento  Valley  is  three  broods  each  year. 
This  year  (1881),  on  account  of  the  early  appear- 
ance oT  the  first  moths,  we  shall  probably  have 
four  broods.    These  facts  ezplun  the  exceptional 
importance  of  this  insect  in  OUifomla"  (op.  eitX 
It  seems  clear  that  if  there  are  not  two  broods 


in  this  country,  and  it  is  obviously  roost  difficult 
to  discover  this,  some  of  the  moths  come  very 
late  indeed  from  the  chrysalis  stage,  as  it  has  been 
noticed  that  in  some  seasons  the  attack  has  been 
continued  even  to  the  end  of  July.  For  instance 
moths  have  been  seen  laying  eggs  upon  June- 
eatings  and  Keswick  codhns  at  tiie  end  of  May 
and  in  the  same  season  margils  snd  Cox's  orange 

Sippins  have  been  attacked  as  late  as  the  27th  of 
nly.  At  these  later  periods  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual for  the  moth  to  deposit  the  egg  upon  other 
parts  of  the  apple  than  the  eye.  Sometimes  the 
attack  begins  in  the  depression  near  the  stalk  or 
upon  the  circumference,  but  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  the  attack  almost  invariably  com- 
mences at  the  eye. 

Not  infrequently  the  larva  gets  under  the 
surface  of  the  ground  near  where  it  has  fallen, 
particularly  if  the  apple  trees  are  upon  dug 
ground,  or  ground  that  is  cultivated.  They  can 
be  found  under  the  clods  near  the  trees,  or  in 
rubbish  and  dead  leaves. 

iVsMa/uw.  To  prevent  the  larve  from  taking 
upon  the  stems  of  the  apple  trees  under  the  bark, 
the  stems  must  be  well  scraped  so  that  there  may 
not  be  convenient  hiding-places  within  the 
fissures. 

'  Windfalls '  or  *  dnms '  should  be  cleared  away 
at  once,  especially  if  there  are  any  signs  of 
'  maggot '  upon  them.  If  these  apples  are  small 
and  immature,  and  not  fit  for  sale  to  the  '  smash- 
ers,' they  should  be  given  to  the  pigs  or  buried,  in 
order  that  any  larve  within  them  may  be  de- 
stroyed. In  cider-making  districts  the  places 
where  the  apples  have  been  laid  in  heaps  should 
be  treated  with  hot  lime  dag  into  the  ground  for 
some  distance  round.  Should  they  be  laid  in 
lumps  upon  grass  land,  the  grass  must  be  cut  very 
close  for  some  distance  round  and  a  good  dressing 
of  gas-lime  applied,  or  the  land  may  be  well 
watered  with  strong  soapsuds,  or  ammoniacal 
liquid  or  liquid  manure.  As  tome  of  the  larv0 
are  in  the  apples  when  they  are  gathered  for 
storing,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  ue  walls  and 
floors  of  the  apple-room  or  storehouse  should  be 
treated  with  hot  lime* wash  or  soft  soap  and 
quassia  solutions,  well  brushed  into  the  holes  and 
cracks,  to  which  the  insects  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  lie  up  for  the  winter. 

A  German  gentleman  named  Erauss,  of  Stiitt- 
gart,  recommends  cutting  oif  the  calyces  from 
the  apple  when  they  are  about  the  size  cf  walnuts, 
and  before  the  Carpooapta  has  come  upon  the 
scene,  that  they  might  not  afford  suitable  shelter- 
places  for  its  eggs.  Mr  Krauss  reported  tiiat  the 
fruit  was  in  no  way  ii^ured  by  thb  op<  ration,  and 
that  in  no  case  was  an  apple  that  had  been  thus 
treated  affected  by  this  insect.  This  method,  as 
will  be  readily  seen,  could  only  be  adopted  by 
apple  producers  npon  a  very  limited  scale,  in 
gardens,  and  upon  bush-trees  and  other  kinds  that 
could  be  easily  approached. 

Bemsdisi,  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  when 
an  apple  has  been  'struck'  by  this  moth  to 
remedy  the  evil  caused  to  the  particular  apple — at 
least,  nothing  that  would  be  applicable  to  fruit- 
growers upon  a  large  scale,  or  to  those  having 
orchards.  Gardeners  and  those  who  grow  apples 
in  a  small  way,  and  those  who  show  apples,  may 
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make  use  of  an  expedient  for  stopping  the  pro- 
gress of  this  hinrss  in  the  fruit,  wMch  consists  of 
introducing  a  piece  of  wire,  or  hetter,  a  fine 
knitting-needle  into  the  orifice  in  the  eye  of  the 
apple,  and  pressing  it  so  as  to  kill  the  intruder. 

When  the  moths  are  very  busy  in  the  summer 
and  the  apples  are  falling  fast,  pieces  of  old  oil- 
cake bags  or  old  manure  bags  should  be  tied 
round  the  stems  of  the  apple  trees  about  a  foot 
from  the  ground.  These  must  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  larva  found  in  the  folds 
destroyed.  This  is  practised  in  America  and 
Canada,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  of 
State  Horticultural  Commissioners  of  California 
that  this  should  be  done  in  all  orchards  regularly 
in  the  month  of  Hay. 

In  the  winter,  after  an  attack,  the  stems  of  the 
apple-trees  should  be  scraped,  and  hot  lime 
worked  well  into  the  bark  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  or  a  strong  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
quassia,  or  of  petroleum  soap,  or  of  paraffin  and 
soft  soap,  applied  by  means  of  large  stiff  paint- 
brushes, or  the  sof  t^  kinds  of  ordinary  scrubbing 
brushes.  The  grass  must  be  brushed  or  mown  off 
close  all  round  the  trees,  and  gas-lime  put  on,  or 
pungent  liquid  manure  ('Imports  on  Insects 
Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Charles  Whitehead,  Esq., 
P.Z.S.). 

CAR'BA0EE5.  Syn,  T^bish  kobs;  Chok- 
DBUS,  L.  The  Chondrua  critpus  of  botanists,  a 
well-known  alga  or  seaweed.  It  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  a  peculiar  jelly,  called  carrageen'in 
or  pecfin.  This  may  be  purified  by  agitation 
with  dilute  alcohol  and  filtration.  The  jelly 
forms  an  agreeable  article  of  diet.  It  is  used  to 
a  limited  extent  for  thickening  colours  in  calico 
printing.  In  medioifu,  carrageen  is  used  in  the 
form  of  a  jelly  and  decoction  as  a  demulcent,  and 
is  often  prescribed  in  pulmonary  complaints.  See 
Alojb,  Fixattjbb,  Paste,  Sybup. 

CAB'BOT.  Syn.  Cabo'ta,  L.  The  seed  is 
carminative  and  diuretic;  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  root  is  anthelmintic.  Scraped  raw  carrot  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  stimulant  application  to 
sore  nipples ;  the  boiled  root  as  a  poultice  to  sores 
and  tumours.  As  an  article  of  food,  unless  young 
and  well  dressed,  carrots  are  rather  indigestible. 
Carrots  can  be  kept  for  many  months  if  the  tops 
are  cut  out,  and  they  are  then  placed  in  damp 
sand. 

Analyni  of  Carrots, 

Water 87-80 

Albumenoids      ....  0*66 
Cellular  tissue,  gum,  and  non- 
nitrogenous  substance    .        •  2*66 

Sugar 5*64. 

Fibre         ;        .         .        .        .  8*20 

Mineral  matters         .        .        .  *74 


100-00 


CAJfTHAHnr.  Ci4Hie07.  Syn,  Pubbbougb, 
Saf'blowxb  OABxnrB,  Satvlowbb  lakb.  The 
red  colouring  matter  of  Carthamus  tinotoriiu  or 
safflower,  formerly  much  used  as  a  dye,  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  pink  saucers  for  dyeing 
•tocldngs. 

iVep.  1.  Safflower,  exhausted  by  washing  it 
with  water  (or  with  water  acidulated  with  acetic 


acid),  is  dried,  coarsely  pulverised,  and  the  powder 
digested  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium ; 
pieces  of  clean  white  cotton  or  calico  are  then  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  and  acetic  add  gradually 
added  in  slight  excess ;  the  cotton  is  next  washed^ 
dried,  and  cUgested  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute 
solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  agitation 
employed  until  the  whole  of  the  colour  is  again 
dissolved ;  the  new  solution  is  filtered  and  sli^tly 
super-saturated  with  citric  add  (or  acetic  acid  ) ; 
the  carthamin,  which  falls  down  in  rich  oarmino- 
red  flocks,  is  lastly  washed  with  cold  distilled 
water  and  dried. 

2.  Washed  safflower  (dried  and  powdered),  any 
quantity ;  aqueous  solution  of  earbonate  of  sodium 
(containing  15%  of  carbonate),  q.  s.  to  form  a 
thick  paste ;  after  some  hours  press  out  the  red 
liquor,  nearly  neutralise  it  with  acetic  add,  put 
in  cotton  as  before,  and  add  acetic  add  in  slight 
excess;  the  next  day  remove  the  cotton  and  waah 
it  in  water  holding  in  solution  6%  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  until  the  colour  is  dissolved  out,  after 
which  precipitate  vrith  citric  add,  as  before. 

Prop,,  ^0.  An  amorphous,  brilliant,  greenish 
powder;  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  gorgeous  purple  solution,  and 
in  weak  alkaline  lyes  giving  an  equally  beautifnl 
red  one. 

CAB'THAMUS.  S^n,  Sab'flowbb.  Inftoioiy, 
a  genus  of  composite  plants,  the  most  important 
species  of  which  is  Carihamus  iindorimt,  the  saf- 
flower. The  florets  of  this  yield  a  beautiful  pink 
dye  (see  above),  and  are  sometimes  used  to  tuinl- 
terate  hay  aaSron,  The  *cake  saffron'  of  the 
shops  consists  entirely  of  safflower  and  mudlage. 
The  fruits,  commonly  called  '  seeds,'  yield  by  ex- 
pression the  useful  oil  known  in  India  as  Koosnm 
oiL 

CABTJX  (PTYCHOTIS)  AJOWAV.  Ind.  Ph. 
Syn,  Ajwaik  or  OicuH  plabt.  Sabiiat.  Tropi- 
cal Africa  P  Much  cultivated  in  India. — Qfflcinal 
part.  The  fruit  (Fmotutptyehotis,  AjwainfrmU). 
Occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  umbelliferous  fruits* 
which,  examined  with  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be 
covered  with  prominent  tuberdes,  extremely 
aromatic,  evolving,  when  rubbed,  a  strong  odour 
resembling  that  of  common  thyme.  Taste  some- 
what bitter,  and  very  pungent.  Its  virtues  redde 
in  a  stearopten  and  volatile  oil. — Prop,  Valuable 
stimulant,  carminative,  and  antispasmodic—- 
TherctpeuOo  Uses.  In  flatulence,  flatulent  eolic» 
atonic  dyspepsia*  and  duurrhcea,  it  is  a  remedy  of 
much  value. 

Oil  OB  Ajwaik,  or  Omni.  (Oleum piyelkotis.) 
The  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fmit. 
Recently  prepared,  colourless,  but  soon  acquiree 
a  yellowish  tinge.  It  has  the  odour  of  the  fmit» 
and  an  acrid  baming  taste.  It  contains  TSYUOii, 
a  stearopten.  Sp.  gr.  about  0*88.~Dom,  1  to  8 
drops  on  sugar  or  in  emulsion. 

Ajwaht,  or  OicuM  Waibb.  {J^pMpiyckotieJ) 
Take  of  lywain  ftmt,  bruised,  20  os.;  water,  2 
galls.  Distil  a  gallon. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  ox.  A 
valuable  carminative;  also  useful  in  disguising 
the  taste  of  disagreeable  drugs,  especially  castor 
oil,  and  obviating  tiieir  tendency  to  cause  nanaea 
and  griping. 

CASTOPHTLLIV.  C^Uyfl.  JSjyn,  CxOTB 
OAiCFHOB»CLOTBBB8i2r.  A  dystaUine  snhttaaoe. 
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isomeric  with  ordinary  camphor,  which  depoaita 
from  oil  of  doves  in  needlea. 

CABJOFBrnJiVB.    See  Clots. 

CA8CA  BASK.  Sgfn.  Sasbt  bjlbx,  Obdbax. 
BISK.  The  bark  of  Srytkropkalmm  ChUneenM, 
a  Icgnminona  tree  growing  on  the  ooaat  of  Africa. 
It  contains  an  alkaloid,  erytkropkUnnel  The 
powdered  bark,  when  inhaled,  canaes  violent  sneei- 
Ing.  A  tincture,  1  in  10,18  used  in  heart  diteise. 
— Dote^  5  to  10  minims. 

CA8CAXA  COBBIAL.  (Mesirs  ParJkt,  Damt 
^  Oe>.)  Cascara  Mgiada,  100  grms.;  Berberis 
aqmfolinm,  37  grms. ;  dilated  alcohol,  288  grms. ; 
coriander,  17  grms. ;  angelica  root,  2  grms. ;  oil  of 
anise,  18  grms. ;  oil  of  orange,  18  grms. ;  oil  of 
csssia,  '006  grm.;  granulated  sugar,  288  grms.; 
cxt.  glyoyrrhua  fl.,  12  grms.;  tincture  c^bear, 
q.  a. ;  water,  q,u,ad\  litre.  Make  a  decoction 
of  the  cascara  sagrada  at  212°  F.,  and  when  cold 
filter,  then  dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  resulting 
filtrate.  Rick  the  coriander,  berberis,  and  angelica 
(previously  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder)  in  a  per- 
colator and  displace  with  diluted  alcohol,  in  which 
the  oila  have  been  previously  dissolved.  Lastly 
mix  the  cascara  solution,  the  aromatic  tincture, 
and  the  tincture  of  cudbear  together,  and  then 
add  the  fluid  extract  of  liquorice  axid  enough 
water  to  make  the  product  measure  1  litre. 

Vtm,  Laxative ;  said  to  be  a  specific  in  chronic 
constipation,  establishing  a  habit  of  regularity. 

DsM.  Extract  2  to  8  gr.,  liquid  extract  10  to 
GO  minims. 

GA8CASA  SA6BABA.  8^.  Saobsd  bask. 
The  dried  bark  of  Bhammu  IStrskiamms,  native  of 
S.  America.  Generally  in  quills  or  incurved 
pieces  covered  with  a  greyish-white  layer,  fre- 
quently marked  with  spots  or  patches  of  adherent 
lichens.  Beneath  the  surface  it  ii  violet  brown ; 
internally,  reddish  brown.  Sometimes  sold  in 
packets  of  small  broken  pieces  of  bark  com- 
pressed into  a  compact  mass  of  rectaneular  form. 

Bxaminations  of  the  bark  have  shown  it  to 
contain  tannin,  oxalic,  and  malic  acids ,  a  fixed 
and  volatile  oil,  wax,  starch,  glucose,  a  ferment, 
and  a  crystailisable  body.  The  agent  to  which  the 
bark  owes  its  laxative  action  is  said  to  be  a  brown 
resin  present  in  much  larger  quantity  in  old  than 
in  new  bark.  The  ferment  it  contains  brings  about 
a  change  which  gives  the  bark  a  ffriping  action. 

B.  Wright,  in  the  'Year-book  of  Pharmacy, 
1888,'  givea  the  following  formula  for  a  tasteless 
fluid  extract,  which,  whUst  efficient  in  action,  ii 
free  from  the  nauseous  bitterness  of  the  ordinary 
fioid  extract.  Take  of  Cascara  >ark  in  No.  40 
powder,  1  lb. ;  calcined  magnesia,  2  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  1|  pints ;  proof  spirit,  a  sufficiency.  Mix 
the  powders  in  a  large  mortar,  and  beat  into  a 
paste  with  water.  AUow  it  to  stand  for  12  hours, 
and  dry  over  a  water-hath.  Beduce  the  dry 
mass  to  powder,  moisten  with  18  os.  of  proof 
ipirit,  pack  in  a  percolator,  add  more  proof 
■pint,  and  collect  the  first  14  os.  of  percolate. 
Continue  the  percolation  with  proof  spirit  till 
the  baric  im  exhkusted;  from  this  portion  of  per- 
ooUte  the  spirit  is  removed  by  usiillation,  uid 
the  reiidual  extract  mixed  with  the  previous  14 
OS.,  and  the  whole  made  to  measure  16  fl.  oz.  by 
addition  of  proof  spirit. 

CABCABILI^     ^im.     Caboabisls  oobtsx 


(B.  P.),  L.  The  bark  of  OroUm  SUfUria  or  the 
seaside  baliam,  a  tree  growing  in  the  Bahamas 
and  Jamaica.  It  is  an  aromatic  bitter,  itomachic, 
and  tonic.~2>ose,  10  gr.  to  80  gr.,  in  the  form  of 
powder,  infusion,  or  tincture ;  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, dympsia,  low  fevers,  intermittents,  &c. 
Pieces  of  the  bark  are  often  burnt  with  tobacco 
to  perfume  the  smoke. 

CASCAXILlinrS,  a^,  CisoAsiL'LnrA.  Prep. 
(DuoaL)  Gascarilla  is  exhausted  with  cold  water 
by  peroobtion,  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead, 
and  the  filtrate  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen; the  Altered  liquid,  after  agitation  with 
animal  charcoal  and  filtration,  is  gentlv  evapora- 
ted to  dryness.  The  powder  is  redissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  crystallised  by  veiy  slow  or 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  has  a  bitter  taste 
and  acid  reaction ;  its  aqueous  solution  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  ferric  lalts  and  tincture  of  galls. — 
I><>9*,  1  to  8  gr. ;  in  dyspepsia,  Ac 

CASX-SABirxma.  I^.  SxssLBini'iAonro. 
The  operation  of  giving  a  surface  of  steel  to  iron 
goods.  Tools,  fire-irons,  fenders,  keys,  &c,  are 
usually  case-hardened. 

Froee$9,  1.  The  goods  (finished  in  every  re- 
•pect  but  polishing),  are  put  into  an  iron  box,  and 
covered  with  animal  or  vegetable  charcoal  and 
•  cemented '  at  a  red  heat  for  a  period  varying 
with  the  size  and  description  of  the  articles  opera- 
ted on :  these,  when  taken  out  are  hardened  by 
plunging  into  water,  or  oil,  if  they  are  of  a  deli- 
cate nature. 

2.  {Mo9on.^  Cow's  horn  or  hoof  is  baked  or 
thoroughly  dried  and  pulverised ;  to  thb  is  added 
an  equal  quantity  df  bay  salt,  and  the  whole  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  stale  chamber-lye,  or  white- 
wine  vineffar ;  the  iron  is  covered  with  this  mix- 
ture, and  bedded  in  it,  in  loam,  or  enclosed  in  an 
iron  box.  In  this  form  it  is  laid  on  the  hearth  of 
the  forge  to  dry  and  harden,  then  it  b  put  into 
the  fire,  and  blown  till  the  lump  has  a  blood-red 
heat  (no  higher).    It  is  hardened  as  before. 

8.  Coat  the  goods  with  a  paste  made  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  pruasiate  of  potash  and 
loam ;  then  expose  them  to  a  strong  red  heat,  and 
when  it  has  fallen  to  a  dull  red,  plunge  the  whole 
into  cold  water. 

4.  The  goods,  previously  polished  and  finished, 
are  heated  to  a  bright-red,  and  rubbed  or  sprink- 
led over  with  prussiate  of  potash.  As  soon  as 
the  prussiate  appears  to  be  decomposed  and  dissi- 
pated the  articles  are  plunged  into  cold  water. 

Obi.  The  process  of  case-hardening  has  been 
well  conducted  when  the  surface  of  the  metal 
proves  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  a  file.  The  last 
two  plans  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
common  method.  By  the  topical  application  of 
prussiate  of  potash  fferrocyanide  of  potassium) 
any  part  or  a  piece  of  iron  may  be  case-hardened 
without  interfering  with  the  rest. 

Case-hardening  Powden.  S^n.  Cabb-habdbs- 
ISG  0OMPOBITIOV8.  1.  PTussiate  of  potash,  dried 
and  powdered. 

2.  Prussiate  of  potash,  8  parts ;  sal-ammoniac, 
1  part;  mix. 

8.  Sal-ammoniac  and  bone-dust,  of  each,  2 
parts ;  prussiate  of  potash,  1  part  (see  above,) 

GA'SIUr.  %ii.  Ca'bsvjc,  Ca'bbiv,  Laov- 
ALBncBir,  Albumbv  OS  MILK.    The  nitrogenouf 
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principle  of  milk.  Cheese  made  from  skimmed 
milk  and  well  pressed  is  nearly  pure  C3iBem(LMiff). 

Prep,  1.  The  cord  obtained  by  adding  dilate 
sulphnric  acid  to  milk  is  well  washed^  and  dis- 
Bolyed  in  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  aUowed  to 
stand  for  24  hours  to  let  the  oil  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  when  this  is  properly  skimmed  off,  the  casein 
is  precipitated  by  an  add.  The  process  is  re- 
peated a  second  time,  and  the  coagulum  digested 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried.  With  all 
these  precautions  the  casein  still  contains  some 
saline  matter  which  cannot  be  remoyed. 

2.  Milk  is  coagulated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  curd  then  well  washed  with  dilute  acid,  and 
finally  with  pure  water.  The  curd  so  prepared  is 
dissolved  by  digestion  at  11Q°  F.,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water;  the  solution,  after  filtration,  is 
coagulated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the 
coagulum  is  washed  with  water,  ether,  and  alcohol, 
and  finally  dried. 

Prop.,  ^e.  Coagulated  casein  is  readily  dis- 
solved by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 
The  most  remarkable  property  of  casein  is  its 
coagulation  by  certain  animal  secretions,  as  in  the 
process  of  cheese-making  with  rennet.   See  Mile. 

CASKS.  The  care  and  management  of  casks  is 
an  important  affair  in  a  large  establishment.  It 
is  found  that  they  last  longest  when  stored  either 
in  a  dry  situation,  or  in  one  uniformly  very  moist. 
Continual  variations  from  the  one  to  the  other 
speedily  rot  them.  As  soon  as  casks  are  emptied 
they  should  be  bunged  down  quite  air-tight,  with 
as  much  care  as  if  they  were  full,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  preserved  both  sweet  and  sound. 
Should  any  of  the  hoops  become  loose  they  should 
be  immediately  driven  up  tight,  which  will  at 
once  prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  lost  or 
misplaced,  as  well  as  the  casks  fouling  or  be- 
coming musty  from  the  admission  of  air.  For 
this  purpose  those  out  of  use  should  be  occasion- 
ally hauled  over  and  examined. 

Numerous  plans  are  adopted  for  CLBAvnra  and 
PUBiPTiNO  OABKS,  among  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Wash  them  well  out  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

2.  Wash  them  first  with  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  and  warm  water,  and  then  with  water 
soured  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

3.  Match  them  with  sulphur,  or  with  sulphur 
mixed  with  a  little  saltpetre. 

4.  Unhead  them  and  whitewash  them  with 
fresh  milk  of  lime,  made  pretty  strong.  This 
plan  is  commonly  followed  for  brewers'  vats. 

6.  Remove  the  heads,  and  char  the  insides  of 
the  staves  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of  shavings  kindled 
within  them. 

6.  A  simpler,  safer,  and  more  effectual  method 
of  charring  them  than  the  last  is  to  wash  the  dry 
casks  out  with  strong  oil  of  vitriol  (sp.  gr.  1*854). 
This  not  only  purifies  the  surfaces  of  tiie  staves, 
but  penetrates  into  all  the  cracks,  some  of  which 
might  escape  the  action  of  the  fire. 

7.  Steam  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  insides 
of  casks  with  great  advantage.  High-pressure 
steam  is  driven  in  at  the  bung-hole,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cask  is  violentiy  agitated  (a  heavy 
chain  having  been  previously  put  into  it),  antU  all 
the  dirt  and  bad  smell  is  removed. 


8.  A  lye  of  pearlash  or  soda,  mixed  with  milk 
of  lime,  as  well  as  strong  hot  brine,  and  othor 
similar  liquors,  have  been  adopted  by  some  persons^ 
and  are  highly  spoken  of. 

9.  The  coopers  boil  the  staves  for  gin  casks  in 
a  strong  lye  of  alum  before  placing  them  to- 
gether, to  prevent  their  colouring  the  spirit;  bat 
washing  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  better  plaa. 

10.  Some  persons  fill  musty  casks  with  water 
and  add  8  or  4  Ibt,  of  coarsely  powdered  fredi 
burnt  charcoal,  and  agitate  well  for  a  few  days. 

11.  Wash  with  bisidphite  of  lime. 

0h9,  In  all  the  above  processes  the  gnateat 
care  must  be  taken  to  scald  or  soak  and  well 
rinse  out  the  casks  after  the  treatment  described. 
See  BBBwnro,  Matohbs,  &c 

CAS'SASEBP.  The  expressed  juice  of  the 
sweet  cassava,  concentrated  by  heat  and  flavoured 
with  aromatics.  It  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  as 
a  condiment.    (See  helow.) 

CAS'SAYA.  A  poisonous  shrub  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies  and  in  many  parts  of  Sooth 
America  for  the  sake  of  the  starchy  matter  con- 
tained in  its  roots.  It  belongs  to  the  Nat.  (Ml. 
EuFHOBBiAOBJB,  and  is  known  to  botanists  under 
the  names  Manihoi  utiUtnma,  Pohl,  Jampha 
manihoti  Humboldt,  and  Jairopka  mMndhoip  Linn., 
the  former  being  that  now  generally  adopted. 
The  name  'bitter  cassava'  is  commonly  given  to 
it  in  the  West  Indies^  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  species  of  the  same  genus,  Manikoi  ^*iph 
Pohl,  which,  from  having  no  poisonous  properties, 
is  named  the  '  sweet  cassava.'  The  roots  of  both 
species  yield  the  starch,  but  those  of  the  poiaonoos 
plant  are  the  richer. 

The  roots,  after  being  well  washed  and  scraped, 
are  rasped  or  grated,  and  the  pulp  tiins  foirmed 
is  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  to  expel  the 
poisonous  juice  which  it  oontuns.  The  com- 
pressed pulp  is  next  thoroughly  dried  over  the 
fire,  being  constantly  stirred  the  whole  time,  hy 
which  any  remaining  portion  of  the  noxious  joioe 
is  either  volatilised  or  decomposed.  It  now  forms 
OABSAYA  MIAL.  When  it  is  further  prqiared  bj 
grinding,  it  forms  vivi  oabbaya  meal  or  oasbata 
7L0UB.  When  the  compressed  pulp  is  baked  on 
a  hot  plate,  it  forms  cabsata  bbbad  or  oabbata 
OAKBS,  the  flavour  of  which  greatly  resembles 
that  of  Scotch  oat-cakes.    See  Tapioca. 

CAS'SIA.  In  hoiany,  a  genus  of  the  Nat  Ord. 
LsauKiKoaB,  including  several  important  medi- 
cinal plants.  The  *  purging  cassia,'  Coiria/Uiula, 
Linn.,  produces  pods  containing  a  soft,  hUi»lrl^|i 
pulp.    See  belowt  also  Sbkna. 

Cassia  Pulp.  Syn,  Cassia  vbbpasa'ta,  Casblb 
PXTLPA  (B.  P.),  L.  iVsp.  The  cassia  (pods  or  fmit), 
broken  lengthwise,  are  macerated  in  suflldent 
distilled  water  to  cover  them  for  6  hoars,  con- 
stantly stirring;  and  the  purified  pulp  strained 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  evaporated  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  confection  in  a  water-bsAii. — JDiose. 
As  a  mild  laxative,  1  to  2  dr.;  as  a  purgative^ 
f  oz.  to  li  OS. 

CASSOLETTES  (Scented).  See  PAsriLzxa  and 
Pbbtuxbbt. 

CASTOB.  %a.  Cabto'^bbtjic,  L.  **  Hie  fol- 
licles of  the  prepuce  of  the  Castor  Jlh^r  or  ^mmt 
filled  with  a  peculiar  secretion."  It  is  often  sophis- 
ticated ;  a  fraud  readily  deteeted  by  the  "absence 
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of  the  membranous  partition  in  the  interior  of  the 
bags,  as  well  as  by  the  altered  smell  and  taste  " 
( Ure),  Bosnan  castor,  which  is  rery  rare,  may  be 
distinguished  by  a  tincture  of  l-16th  part  in 
Uoobol,  being  of  the  coloor  of  deep  sherry,  while 
that  with  American  castor  is  of  the  colour  of 
Loodon  porter  {Pereira). — Dose,  1  to  2  dr.  or  more, 
in  powder  or  made  into  pills ;  in  nervous  and  spas^ 
modie  affections,  especially  in  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
and  other  Uke  diseases  of  females. 

CABTOR  CAJOE.  The  crashed  and  closely- 
preased  seeds  of  the  Bieiimu  commMmU,  after  the 
expressioa  of  the  oil,  are  sud  to  be  sometimes  em> 
ployed  as  a  cattle-food,  and  have  the  following 
eomposition: 

Moistare 9^5 

Organic  matter  81*07 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  4*49 
Alkaline  salts  ....  1*80 
Saiid 2-89 


100-00 

This  cake,  eren  wben  mixed  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  linseed  cake,  fte.,  is  intensely  poisonous. 
A  papO  of  the  late  Dr  Tuson  states,  however,  that 
in  India,  castor  cake,  after  exposure  to  the  sun  is 
commonly  and  safely  used  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

CABTOBIV.  Sjf.  CASTOBitTM  Camfhos.  a 
crystalline  substance  obtuned  by  digesting 
geaoine  Russian  castor  with  6  times  its  weight 
ci  boiling  alcohol,  it  has  the  odour  of  castor, 
if  inflammable  and  soluble  in  ether  and  hot 
aloohoL 

CASTOR  on.    See  Oiu. 

GA8T8.  In  preparing  casts  and  moulds  with 
gelatin,  wax,  fusible  metal,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, it  is  important  to  use  them  at  the 
lowest  temperatOTe  compatible  with  fluidity;  as 
when  only  a  few  degrees  hotter  the  water  which 
adheres  to  the  things  from  which  the  casts  are 
taken  is  converted  into  a  vapour,  and  produces 
babbles.  Fusible  metal  may  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  a  teacup  until  just  r^dy  to  set  at  the  edges,  and 
then  poured  into  the  moulds.  In  this  way  beauti- 
fbl  casts  from  moulds  of  wood,  or  of  other  simiUir 
sabstaiices,  may  be  procured.  When  taking  im- 
pressions from  gems,  seals,  Ac.,  the  fused  alloy 
should  be  placed  on  paper  or  pasteboard,  and 
stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from  incipient 
coding,  at  which  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal 
should  be  suddenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  very 
sharp  impression  will  then  be  obtuned. 

Gaating  from  Idfa.  Casting  a  hand  or 
foot  is  nmple  wben  one  side  only  has  to  be 
moulded.  Take  the  hand— the  back  only  to  be 
shown ;  singe  it  well.  Rub  a  very  little  olive  oil 
over  the  skin,  place  it  palm  downwards  on  a 
cloth  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  hollows  beneath 
as  far  as  possible,  and  pour  on  the  plaster.  When 
this  is  set  (say  in  6  minutes),  the  cloth  may  be 
pulled  away  and  the  mould  eased  with  a  knife 
where  neeeasary  to  let  the  fingers  be  drawn  out. 
WeU  rinse  the  mould  with  clean  water,  and  it  is 
ready  for  making  the  cast,  either  in  plaster  or 
wax.  If  both  back  and  palm  or  to  be  moulded, 
boxy  half  of  the  hand  in  sand,  mould  it,  turn  it, 
and  dean  sand  from  edges  of  mould,  which  brush 
over  with  clay  and  water  to  prevent  the  two 
pieces  of  the  mould  adhering.    Make  second  half 


of  mould,  remove  the  hand,  and  tie  the  two  pieces 
tightly  together  before  filling. 

Casts,  Plaster.  The  mould  should  be  very 
carefully  oiled  in  every  part,  and  all  excess 
removed  before  pouring  in  the  cream  of  plaster 
of  Fftris.  In  casting  a  statue  in  plaster  from 
the  sculptor's  model  in  clay,  the  model  is  first 
covered  with  a  thin  cream  of  the  very  finest 
piaster  {eectgliola),  and  on  this  a  layer  of  rather 
coarser  plaster  is  laid — tinted  with  some  colour. 
The  whole  is  then  strengthened  by  large  quan- 
tities of  common  plaster,  sufficient  to  make  the 
individual  pieces  solid  and  capable  of  being 
handled.  The  divisions  of  the  mould  are  made  bv 
means  of  pieces  of  very  thin  sheet-brass  stuck 
into  the  clay  model  with  gpreat  care  along  lines 
which  will  enable  the  mould  to  be  remov^  with 
care.  When  the  mould  is  complete  and  dry, 
it  is  taken  off  the  clay  model,  set  up  in  the 
correct  position,  and  carefully  filled  with  plaster. 
The  mould  is  then  broken  away  with  tools  until 
the  coloured  layer  is  reached,  when  the  operator 
exercises  extra  care,  as  he  knows  he  is  near  the 
surface  of  the  cast. 

CATALEPSY.  %».  Tbakoi;  CATALBP'sn, 
Catalbp'bia,  L.  a  nervous  disorder,  charac- 
terised by  attacks  of  powerlessness  and  uncon- 
sciousness, with  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  muscles. 
It  is  far  more  common  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  hysteria.  The 
treatment  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
attacks  and  their  possible  cause.  Remedies  use- 
ful in  hysteria  will  be  of  service.  Emetics  and 
local  stimuli  will  generally  rouse  the  patient.  The 
condition  is  more  or  less  serious,  and  skilled 
advice  should  always  be  sought. 

CAT^APLABKB.    See  Poulticss. 

CATARACT.  An  opaque  condition  of  the  lens 
of  the  eye.  It  is  a  common  .cause  of  blindness. 
It  can  only  be  cured  by  a  surgical  operation. 

GATABRH.  iSya.  Catabbb'ub,  L.  j  Cataxbbi, 
COBTZA,  F.;  Katabbh,  SoHUPniT,  Oer.  The 
'  cold  in  the  head,'  or  '  cold  on  the  chest,'  of 
domestic  medicine.  Influenza  is  a  severer  form 
of  this  complaint,  and  has  been  called  epidemic 
catarrh. 

The  common  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  hoarseness, 
and  generally  a  cough,  more  or  less  severe.  The 
exciting  causes  are  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air  while 
the  body  is  heated ;  hence  the  frequency  of  colds 
in  hot  and  changeable  weather. 

The  term  is  applied  by  writers  on  medicine  to 
any  inflammatiun  of  the  mucous  membranes 
accompanied  by  increased  secretion,  e,g,  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  bladder,  intestines,  Ac. 

Treaim,  A  light  diet  should  be  adopted,  and 
animal  food  and  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 
should  be  particularly  avoided.  Some  mild  aperient 
should  be  administered ;  and  when  the  symptoms 
are  severe,  or  fever  or  headache  is  present,  small 
diaphoretic  doses  of  antimonials,  accompanied  by 
copious  draughts  of  diluents,  as  barley  water, 
weak  tea,  or  gruel  should  be  taken.  This  treat- 
ment, except  in  very  bad  cases,  will  generally 
effect  a  cure. 

In  some  individuals  a  catarrh  of  the  air-pass- 
ages,  i.  0.  a  common  cold,  proves  very  obstmate 
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and  difficult  of  cure.  Jn  these  cases  complete 
cliauge  of  air  is  ofteu  effectual.  Such  pei'aons 
should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid  exposure ; 
should  wear  woollen  underclothing  at  all  times,  be 
cariaful  of  their  general  healthy  and  avoid  hot 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  serviceable  mix- 
ture :  Mendererus  spirit,  li  oz. ;  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  2  dr.;  syrup  of  sugar,  i  oz. ;  camphor  mix- 
ture, enough  to  make  a  6-oz.  mixture.  An  adult 
may  take  two  tablespoonf  uls  of  this  mixture  every 
8  or  4  hours.  Should  the  cold  in  the  head  b« 
severe  and  accompanied  with  cough,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  pure 
washed  ether  by  drawing  it  alternately  into  the 
nostrils  from  a  wide-mouth  bottle  holding  about 
1  oz.,and  clutching  it  in  the  warm  hand  until, i  oz. 
has  been  volatilised.  This  repeated  2,  8,  or  4 
times  in  48  hours  is  said  to  effect  a  cure  within 
that  time.  This  remedy  must  be  used  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Persons  liable  to  colds  are  ad- 
vised to  use  the  cold  bath. 

Dr  Ferrief^s  Semedp  for  a  Cold  in  the  Head, 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  2  gpr. ;  powdered  gum 
arabic,  2  dr. ;  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  6  dr.  Mix. 
Let  a  very  small  quantity  be  sniffed  up  the  nose 
every  6  minutes  for  20  or  80  minutes. 

Another  Remedy.  Carbolic  acid,  10  drops ;  tinc- 
ture iodine ;  chloroform,  of  each,  7i  grms.  Place 
a  few  drops  in  a  test-tube,  and  heat  cautiously 
over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  when  it  boils  remove  and 
inhale  by  the  nose.  Repeat  after  a  few  minutes. 
Two  inhalations  are  said  to  be  sufficient  to  cure 
a  cold  in  the  head  ('  Year-book  of  Pharmacy '). 

Li  H0BSB8,  catarrh  is  caused  by  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  draughts,  and  faulty  ventilation. 
Let  the  animal  have  plenty  of  cool  nesh  air,  the 
body  being  kept  warm  by  means  of  horse-cloths 
and  bandages.  If  necessary,  give  a  mild  physic- 
ball,  or  a  clyster ;  keep  it  on  a  8oft>  laxative  diet, 
and  give  it  an  ounce  of  nitre  daily.  Should 
there  be  sorethroat  or  troublesome  cough  apply 
a  mild  blister  of  cantharides  or  mustard. 

CAT^CHHr.  Syn.  Catbohu'io  aoid,  Rb- 
BlNOUa  tab'nik.  When  cubical  gambir  or 
catechu,  in  powder,  is  treated  with  cold  water,  a 
portion  remains  undissolved.  This  is  catechin. 
By  repeated  solutions  in  alcohol  it  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  form  of  white,  silky,  acicular 
crystals. 

JProp,  ^o.  Catechin  strikes  a  green  colour 
with  uie  salts  of  iron,  but  does  not  precipitate 
gelatin.  When  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and 
the  solution  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  japonic  acid  is  formed.  If,  instead  of  caustic 
potash,  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed,  it  is 
converted  into  rutic  acid. 

CATECHU.  Syn.  Cab'^hbw,  Cutoh,  Qak'- 
bib;  Cat'bohtt  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  Tbb'ba  ja- 
fon'ioa,  L.;  Caohoit,  Pr.  "The  extract  from 
the  wood  of  Acacia  catechu^  or  from  the  leaf  of 
Uncaria  Gambier"  (Palb  catechxt.  Catechu 
Pallidum,  B.  P.").  Also  of  the  "  kernels  of  Areca 
eateekn  /  probably,  too,  from  other  plants  "  (Ph. 
E.).  The  term  is  now  applied  to  several  extracts 
similar  in  appearance  ana  properties  to  that  of 
Aeaeia  oateoku. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  catechu  known  in 
commerce,  of  which  the  principal  are : 


Catechu,  Bombay.  Firm,  brittle,  dark  brown, 
of  a  uniform  texture,  and  a  glossy,  semi-resinous, 
and  uneven  fracture.  Sp.  gr.  1*39.  Richness  in 
tannin,  52% . 

Catechu,  Bengal  Rusty-brown  colour  exter- 
nally; porous,  and  more  friable  than  the  preced- 
ing.    Sp.  gr.  1*28.     Richness  in  tannin^  49'6% . 

Catechu,  Malabar.  Resembles  the  last  in  ap- 
pearance, but  is  more  brittle  and  gritty.  Sp.  gr. 
1'40.     Richness  in  tannin,  45*5% . 

Of  the  above  varieties  the  first  is  the  one  gener- 
ally employed  in  medicine,  and  which  commonly 
passes  by  the  name  of  catechu.  The  second  popu- 
larly passes  under  the  {name  of  Terra  Japamicm 
(Japan  earth)  from  the  old  belief  that  it  was  of 
mineral  origin. 

Catechu,  Pale,  is  prepared  at  Singapore,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  generally  occors  in 
cubical  reddish-brown  pieces,  porous,  bitter,  and 
astringent  in  taste.  Entirely  soluble  in  *  boiling 
water ;  the  solution,  when  cold,  is  not  rendered 
blue  by  iodine.  Of  100  parts,  only  60  to  60  are  dis- 
solved  by  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  bright. 
Thirty  parts  of  isinglass  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  astringent  matter.— r«ff<.  Sp.  gr.  1*89.  "The 
pale  catechu  is  in  the  B.  P. ;  but  the  black  is  one 
adopted  by  most  other  pharmacopceiss,  and  is 
preferred  in  the  arts  and  manuf actiues ;  it  is  well 
known  to  be  far  superior  to  the  pale  in  astrin- 
gency,  and  is  always  to  be  had  of  good  quality  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret 
that  it  has  been  rdected  from  the  British  Plbar- 
macopcaia"  (Squire), 

Bstim.  It  is  often  of  importance  to  the  tanner 
and  dyer  to  determine  the  richness  of  this  article 
in  tannic  acid  or  tannin.  The  following  are  two 
simple  methods : 

1.  Exhaust  a  weighed  sample  (in  powder)  with 
ether,  aud  evaporate  by  the  neat  of  a  hot^water 
bath.  The  product,  which  is  the  tannin,  most 
then  be  accurately  weighed. 

2.  Dissolve  the  sample  (in  powder)  in  hot  water, 
let  it  cool  out  of  contact  witk  the  air,  filter,  and 
add  a  solution  of  gelatin  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
falls.  The  precipitate,  after  being  washed  and 
dried  at  a  steam-heat  contains  40%  of  tannin. 

Usee,  i^o.  Catechu  is  extensively  employed  in 
medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  an 
astringent.  It  is  used  to  fiavour  British  brandy, 
and  by  the  tanners  as  a  substitute  for  oak  bark. 
With  it  the  dyer  produces,  inexpensively,  many  of 
his  most  pleasing  browns.  Alum  mordants  are 
mostly  employed  in  dyeing  with  catechu.  "  The 
salts  of  copper  with  sal-ammoniac  caose  it  to  give 
a  bbovze  colottb,  which  is  very  fast ;  the  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  a  bbowbibh  tbllow  ;  the  per- 
chloride  of  tin,  with  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
copper,  a  bbep-bbokzb  hub;  acetate  of  alumina, 
alone,  a  bbddibh  bbowk,  and  with  nitrate  of 
copper,  a  BBDDI8H-0LITB  QBBT;  nitrate  of  iron, 
a  DABK-BBOWN  OBBT.  For  dyeing  a  oolbbk 
COPFBB-BBOWN,  it  has  an  entirely  superseded 
madder ;  1  ^.  of  it  being  equivalent  to  6  Ihe.  of 
this  root"  {Ure), — 2)oee,  10  gr.  to  30  gr.  in  solu- 
tion, in  water,  or  made  into  a  bolus,  or  sucked  as 
a  lozenge. 

CATEBPILLAB8  05  raXTIT  TBSB8.  The 
following  appeared  in  the  public  Ptess  in  May, 
1889,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture : 
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The  Board  h&ng  advued  that  caterpillars  are 
nov  present  in  nuinber  on  the  fruit  trees,  con- 
sider it  desirable  to  publish  information  with 
regard  to  remedial  measores  to  be  taken  against 
them. 

Upon  examination  of  the  leaf -bads  and  blossom- 
bods  of  fruit  trees,  and  especially  those  of  apple 
trees,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  tiny  greyisb  cater- 
pilkrs  are  already  at  work  eating  the  leaves  wbile 
thej  are  still  unfolded,  or  slowly  unfolding. 

The  caterpillars  are  so  small  as  to  escape 
notiee  unless  the  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  them ;  but  they  can  be  found  in  alarming  num- 
bers in  many  orchards  and  fruit  plantations,  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  which  so  much  miscbief  has 
been  occssioned  in  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once 
to  check  their  progress. 

Fint»  it  should  be  noted  that  syringing  the 
trees  infested  witb  caterpillars  proved  advan- 
tsgeons  in  many  places  in  the  last  season;  it 
was  more  particularly  useful  in  respect  to  plum, 
damson,  and  small  apple  trees.  The  large  old 
apple  trees  were  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
inafhincs  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  only 
in  bop-growing  districts,  where  hop- washing 
Biachtnes  are  generally  used,  that  the  systematic 
sjriDging  of  standard  trees  was  adopted.  The 
marhmea  can  be  moved  about  easilv  enough  in 
orchanlB.  In  plantations,  witb  nruit  bushes 
under  the  standarids,  it  is  more  difficult  to  move 
them  about  and  to  ffet  the  supplies  of  liquid 
brought  through  the  thick  undergrowth. 

The  mixtures  employed  for  syringing  fruit  trees 
are: 

1.  Th^  extract  of  10  lbs.  of  quassia,  obtained  by 
boiling  quassia  in  water,  to  100  galls,  of  water,  and 
7  2&S.  of  soft  soap. 

2.  The  extract  of  5  2fts.  of  quassia  to  100  galls, 
of  water,  with  6  Ihg,  of  soft  soap  and  4  pints  of 
paraffin,  well  stirred. 

8.  The  extract  of  6  lbs,  ot  quassia,  to  100  galls, 
of  water,  with  6  lbs,  oi  soft  soap  and  4  pints  of 
Calverfs  carbolic  acid.  No.  5. 

4.  8  lbs,  of  soft  soap  and  2  lbs,  of  flnelv  ground 
hellebore,  and  a  quart  of  paraffin,  boil^  and 
well  stirred  togetner.  This  is  sufficient  for  100 
galls,  of  water. 

The  soft  soap  is  dissolved  in  a  tub  with  hot 
water.  The  quassia  chips  are  boiled  in  water  and 
put  into  another  tub.  Wbere  paraffin  is  used  it 
should  be  well  stirred  up  in  boiling  soap  and  water 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  quassia  water.  Water- 
carts,  ordinary  baxrels,  or  wine-casks  set  upon 
frames  with  wheels,  are  brought  full  of  water  to 
where  the  materials  are  being  prepared,  either  at 
the  farm  bnildings,  or  in  an  extemporised  shed 
with  a  copper  in  it,  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
dissolved  soap  and  other  ingredients  is  added. 
Hie  cart  b  then  driven  to  the  scene  of  action,  the 
materials  being  kept  well  mixed  by  the  jolting. 

It  u  important  that  syringing  should  be  done 
at  once,  as,  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  com- 
menced early.  Directly  there  are  signs  of  in- 
festation the  process  should  be  begun.  As  the 
hatching  out  of  caterpillars  is  not  simultaneous, 
but  u  extended  over  some  days,  the  syring^gs 
must  be  renewed. 

Secondly,  fruit  growers  in  several  parts  of  the 


country  are  now  for  the  first  time  trying  the 
arseninl  insecticides  used  extensivelv  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  These  have  not 
been  hitherto  adopted  in  this  country  on  accopnt 
of  their  poisonous  properties.  The  ame  baa  now 
arrived  when  they  should  be  fully  tried. 

There  are  two  special  substances  of  this  nature. 
The  one,  'Puis  green,'  or  'emerald  men/  is 
strongly  recommended  by  several  American  and 
Canadian  entomologists. 

Professor  Lintner,  the  entomologist  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  that^ 
in  his  opinion,  fruit  growers  who  do  not  use  I^ris 
green  as  a  remedy  against  caterpillars  infesting 
fruit  trees  are  guiltv  of  culpable  negligence. 
Professor  Lintner  believes  thi^  the  produce  of 
fruit  land  may  be  doubled  by  the  judicious  use  of 
this  substance. 

A  trial  of  this  is  urged.  Care  must*  however* 
be  taken  to  observe  strictly  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  its  use,  or  iiyury  will  be  caused  to  the 
foliage  and  blossoms.  The  latest  advice  from 
experienced  practical  entomolog^ts  is  to  put  1 
lb,  of  the  Paris  green  into  165  to  210  galls,  of 
water.  The  mixture  must  be  kept  well  stirred* 
in  order  that  the  solution  may  be  maintained  at 
a  uniform  strength.  Paris  green  solutions  must 
be  sent  in  the  form  of  spray  or  mist  upon  the 
leaves,  and  not  squirted  violently  agunst  them. 

The  object  is  not  to  dislodge  the  caterpillars, 
but  to  poison  them  with  the  arsenical  solution* 
which  should  fall  like  gentle  rain  upon  the 
leaves.  For  this  purpose  fine  'rose'  jets 
should  be  used.  Riley's  'cvclone  noszle'  is  used 
in  America.  Messrs.  Blunaell,  Spence  and  Co., 
of  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  supply  Paris 
green  at  Is.  per  lb. 

The  other  arsenical  compound  is  'London 
purple,'  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline 
dyes,  and  composed  of  lime  and  arsenious  acid. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  Professor  Riley* 
the  well  known  entomologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  reported 
in  1885  that  it  has  an  advantage  over  Paris 
green  in  cheapness,  better  diffusibility  and  visi- 
bility upon  the  foliage;  and  experience  showed  that 
the  Paris  green  injured  the  foliage  more  than  the 
London  purple. 

lib.  of  London  purple  should  be  mixed  with 
from  140  to  150  g|^Us.  of  water,  and  kept  well 
stirred,  being  applied  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
dew  or  mist. 

London  purple  can  be  obtained  at  Heminffway's» 
60,  Mark  Lane*  E.C.,  at  about  7d,  per  S,,  as  a 
powder,  and  in  a  fluid  form  ready  for  mixing  with 
water.     It  is  as  poisonous  as  Paris  green. 

Stock  must  not  be  put  on  grass  in  orchards 
where  these  arsenical  solutions  have  been  used  on 
the  fruit  trees  until  a  considerable  period  has 
elapsed  and  rains  have  fallen,  nor  must  they  be 
used  where  vegetables  are  grown  under  the  treee. 
Three  or  four  days  will  eUtpse  before  the  effect 
of  these  solutions  is  apparent.  As  a  rule*  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  repeat  the  application  when 
the  leaves  are  fully  out.  It  is  believed  that  Paris 
green  and  London  purple  will  be  destructive  to 
the  larve  of  the  Anthonomms  pomorum,  the 
apple-blossom  weevil,  whose  presence  has  already 
been   remarked   in  apple-blossom  buds.     This 
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insect  occasioned  an  enormous  amount  of  barm 
last  spring.  These  solutions  can  be  put  on 
with  hop-washing  engines,  ordinary  garden  en- 
gines, hydronettes,  and  other  pail  engines,  snch 
as  Snow's  universal  engine. 

CAT'&UT.  The  prepared  and  twisted  intestines 
of  animals.  Prep,  The  guts,  taken  whilst  warm 
from  the  animal,  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  freed 
from  adherent  fat,  and  well  rinsed  in  pure  water. 
They  are  next  soaked  for  about  2  days  in  water, 
after  which  they  are  laid  on  a  table  and  scraped 
with  a  copper-plate,  having  a  semicircular  notch, 
beginning  the  operation  at  the  smaller  end.  In 
this  way  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  membranes 
are  removed.  The  guts  are  then  put  into  fresh 
water,  and  soaked  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
are  again  scraped,  the  larger  ends  cut  off,  and  after 
well  washing,  again  steeped  for  a  night  in  fresh 
water,  and  then  for  2  or  3  hours  in  a  weak  lye  of 
pearlash  or  potash  (2  ox,  to  the  g^U.).  They  are 
lastly  washed  in  clean  water,  and  passed  through 
a  polished  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  to  smooth  and 
equalise  their  surface ;  after  which  they  are 
twisted,  and  sorted,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended.  For  many  purposes  the 
prepared  gut  is  dyed  or  sulphured,  and  rubbed 
with  olive  oil.  It  improves  by  age.  Bed  or  black 
ink,  or  any  of  the  simple  dyes  or  stains,  are  used 
to  colour  it. 

Utett  i^e.  Catgut  is  employed  in  several  of  the 
arts.  The  strings  of  harps,  violins,  &c.,  are 
formed  of  this  material.  Whipcord  is  made  from 
catgut^  which  is  sewed  together  while  soft  with 
the  filandre  or  scrapings,  after  which  it  is  put  into 
a  frame  and  twisted.  Bowstrings  for  hatmakers 
are  made  out  of  the  largest  intestines,  4  to  12  of 
which  are  twisted  together,  until  the  cord  is  ex- 
tended to  15  to  25  feet  in  length.  It  is  then 
rubbed  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  knots, 
half  dried,  sulphured  twice,  again  stretched  and 
sulphured,  and  lastly  dried  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Cloickmakers'  cords  are  made  of  the  smallest  in- 
testines in  a  similar  manner.  Catgut  soaked  in 
carbolic  oil  is  used  by  surgeons  for  ligatures. 

The  best  fine  catgut  is  made  at  Venice  or 
Borne,  from  the  intestines  of  thin,  sinewy  sheep. 
That  made  in  England  is  formed  from  the  fat 
sheep  killed  for  the  shamble,  and  is,  hence,  in- 
ferior. Coarse  catgut,  for  turning  lathes,  &c.,  is 
made  from  the  intestines  of  horses,  cut  into  4  or 
6  strips,  by  forcing  a  ball  furnished  with  project- 
ing knives  placed  crosswise  along  them.  These 
strips  are  next  twisted,  dried,  and  rubbed  smooth 
with  ftsh  skin.  ,Qutta  percha  and  vnlcanised 
India  rubber  are  now  applied  to  many  of  the 
purposes  formerly  exclusively  occupied  by  catgut. 

Imitation  Catgut,  Twine  may  be  given  the 
appearance  of  catgut  by  soaking  for  about  half 
an  hour  in  thin  glue ;  drying  and  soaking  for  2 
or  3  hours  in  a  strong  infusion  of  oak  bark  and 
catechu ;  drying  and  rubbing  with  a  rag  saturated 
with  oil. 

CATHAHTIC  ACID.  8yn,  Acidum  cathabti- 
cxrif,  L.  A  glucoside  obtained  from  senna  leaves. 
To  prepare  it  an  infusion  of  senna  is  treated  with 
an  equal  volume  o^  75%  alcohol,  then  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume  and 
precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol.  This  treat- 
ment yields  a  black  substance  which  is  dissolved 


in  waler,  and  finally  precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  cathartic  acid  as  a  precipi- 
tate. 

Uses.  It  has  the  purgative  properties  of  obdha, 
but  causes  no  nausea  or  griping. — Dose^  2  to  8  gr. 
CATHABTICS.  See  Pubgatiybs. 
CATHAB'TIN.  The  purgative  principle  of 
senna,  first  noticed  by  Lassaigne  and  Fennelle. 
A  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  senna  leaves  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  out  of 
contact  with  the  air ;  this  fluid  extract  is  then  di- 
gested in  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit,  and  the  tinc- 
ture, after  filtration,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  bj 
a  gentle  heat. 

Prop,,  ^c,  A  reddish-coloured,  uncrystallis- 
able  mass ;  having  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  bitter, 
nauseous  taste  ,*  freely  soluble  in  both  water  and 
alcohol,  and  strongly  cathartic.  2  or  3  gr.  cause 
nausea,  griping,  and  purging.  It  has  been  pro* 
posed  to  employ  it,  combined  with  aromaticB  as  a 
cathartic. 

GATH'ETEBS.  Small  tubes  introduced  into 
the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
contents.  They  may  be  regarded  as  hollow 
bougies. 

JPrep,  1.  A  piece  of  smooth  catgut,  or  steel 
wire,  bent  to  the  proper  shape,  is  coated  with 
melted  wax.  When  cold  it  is  diipped  repeatedly 
into  an  ethereal  solution  of  India  rubber,  unUl  a 
sufficient  thickness  is  obtained,  after  which  it  is 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  boiled  in  water 
to  melt  out  the  wax,  and  to  allow  the  catgut  to 
be  withdrawn.  A  solution  of  India  rubber  in  In- 
sulphide  of  carbon  is  now  generally  employed  in- 
stead of  an  ethereal  solution. 

2.  From  slips  of  India  rubber,  as  directed 
under  Bougibs. 

8.  A  smooth  tissue  of  silk  is  woven  over  a  bent 
wire,  and  then  coated  with  a  surface  of  india 
rubber,  or  elastic  varnish,  and  finished  off  as  be- 
fore.   See  BoudiBS. 

CAUDLE.  Gruel  enriched  by  various  ad- 
ditions. 

Prep.  1.  Thick  oatmeal  gruel  mixed  with 
about  one  half  its  weight  of  good  mild  ale  (made 
hot),  and  as  much  sug^,  and  mace^  nutmeg*  or 
ginger,  as  will  make  it  agreeable. 
2.  To  the  last  add  an  eg^,  well  beaten. 
8.  Sugar,  8  or  4  lumps ;  hot  water,  a  table- 
spoonful  ;  dissolve ;  add  1  egg ;  beat  well  together  ; 
further  add  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little  nutmeg  or 
ginger;  mix  well,  and  stir  the  mixture  into  good 
gruel  (hot),  }  pint. 

Uses,  Sj^e,  A  nourishing  and  restorative  mix- 
ture during  convalescence,  much  used  among  cer- 
tain classes  after  accouchement.  It  is  an  ezoeHent 
domestic  remedy  for  colds,  &c.,  unaooompanied 
with  fever ;  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  taken 
on  retiring  to  rest  at  night,  preceded  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  during  the  day. 

CAULIPLOWEB  {Brassiea  botrytis),  CauU- 
flower  is  often  confounded  with  broccoli  (Braenea 
cymosa),  but  the  two  are  distinct.  The  former 
is  easily  injured  by  even  slight  frost,  the  latter 
bears  the  English  winter  very  welL 

The  Walcheren  cauliflower  or  broccoli  is  a 
variety  between  the  two,  but  whilst  there  are 
many  varieties  of  broccoli  there  are  only  two  sorts 
of  cauliflower,  viz.  the  early  and  late. 
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Canliflowen  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  more 
nvtritioiM  yegeUbles,  and  the  ash,  as  i^  be  seen 
from  the  rabjoined  aaalyib,  contains  a  Urge 
imoQnt  of  mixieral  matter : 

AjSk  of  CkmU^Umer. 

Potash        ....  S4'89 

Soda 14-79 

Magnema    ....  2*38 

Lime 296 

Photpboric  acid .                 .  25*84 

Sulphuric  acid    .  11'16 

Sifica 1-92 

Phosphate  of  iron  3*67 

Chloride  of  aodiom              .  2*78 

CAULOPHTLLnr.  Sjfn,  CAUioPHTLnnnc,  L. 
A  brown  resinoid  sabitance  obtained  from  the 
root  of  Camloiphjflktm  ikaUctroidet.  The  method 
of  prqnration  is  the  same  as  for  podophyltin.  It 
sets  as  an  antispasmodic,  emmenagogoe>  partn- 
rieat,  and  ^phoretic — Jhse^  1  to  4  gr.  in  pill. 

CAUB^C.  ^.  Caus'tioum,  SisoHAXor^i- 
CVM,  L.  A  substance  that  corrodes  or  destroys 
the  texture  of  organised  bodies.  This  action  is 
popularly  termed '  burning.' 

The  principal  caostics  are  nitrate  of  siWer, 
caostie  potash,  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and 
qniddime,  sulphate  of  Copper,  red  oxide  of  mer- 
emy,  verdigris,  tincture  la  perchloride  of  iron, 
cUoride  of  sine,  chloride  of  antimony,  nitric  acid, 
soetie  acid,  carbolic  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  snl- 
phone  add. 

Um.  Caustics  are  employed  to  remove  ezcre- 
Msnoes,  morbid  growths,  granulations,  Ac.,  as 
ooms,  warts,  and  proud  flesh ;  and  to  open  issues, 
abscesses,  Ac.  The  first,  teoond,  and  fourth  are 
applied  by  gently  rubbing  them  on  the  part  pre- 
rionsly  moistened  with  water;  the  third  is  com- 
manly  made  into  a  paste,  with  rectified  spirit  or 
glycerin,  before  Hn>^cati<»>  i  >^  o^de  of  mercury 
and  rerdigris  (in  the  form  of  powder)  are  often 
sprinkled  orer  foul  and  indolent  ulcers;  whilst 
tint  adds  and  other  liquid  caustics  are  applied 
with  a  feather,  camel-hair  pencil,  or  glass  rod. 
The  same  applies  to  the  liquid  preparations  below. 
In  sU  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  the 
application  to  the  affected  part. 

Gavstie,   Ammonfacml,    See  Oivticivtb,  and 

ClVmC,  QOVDBMT^B. 

Oattttie.  Antimo^'nial.    ^6^.   Cavstiouit  av- 
TDConA'LB,  Lu    Chloride  oz  antimony, 
teostle,    Anen'icaL     Sy,   Cavbtioum    ab- 

UnOA'u,  C.  AMBMVIO'MVU,  C.  a.  OOXPO0'ITUM, 

L.    Prep.  1.  See  Cavbtio,  PLUvxn'B. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Calomel,  2|  os.;  red  sul- 
phide of  mercury,  1  dr. ;  arsenious  acid,  1  dr.  to 
2  dr. 

3.  (  Van  Mom8.)  Arsenious  acid,  6  dr. ;  dragon's 
blood,  2  dr.;  animal  charcoal,  1|  dr.;  dnnabar, 
80s. 

4h  (RaHer»)  Arsenious  add,  1  part;  kino,  8 
parts;  cinnabar,  16  parts.  The  ingredients  of 
the  last  three  must  be  separately  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  then  carefully  mixed.  They  are 
favourite  applications  on  the  Continent  in  cases 
of  cancer,  cancerous  sores,  obstinate  lepra,  Ac. 
They  are  dther  dusted  over  the  part,  or  are  made 
into  a  paste  with  mudlage  or  the  saliva,  and 
^plied  like  an  ointment  on  a  piece  of  rag  or  lint; 


due  caution  being  observed,  and  the  effects 
watched.  The  last  is  much  used  in  the  French 
hospitals. 

Caastie,  Oaaquoin's.    See  Zivc  Caubtio. 

Caustic,  Canthar'idM.  ^a.  Caubticux  cav- 
THAJU^BIB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Powdered  cantharides 
made  into  a  paste  with  concentrated  acetic  acid. 

2.  ^Cutan.  Hosp.)  Tannin,  1  os.;  cantharides 
^powdered),  2  oz.;  strong  acetic  add,  8  oz.; 
digest  a  week,  and  strain.    Blisters. 

Caostie,  Commoa.  See  Potash  (Htdbati  ov), 
and  CAUBnc  Potash  with  Ldu. 

Canstie,  DuviUa's  iViep.  1.  Aloes,  5  01.; 
proof  spirit,  10  os.;  oil  of  vitriol,  6  oz.;  mix. 

2.  Aloes  (in  powder),  2\  os.;  rum,  \  pint;  mix, 
and  the  next  day  add,  oil  of  vitriol,  1  oc  A 
favourite  caustic  in  veterinary  practice,  especially 
in  foot-rot. 

Caustic,  FHho's.  Prep.  From  caustic  potash, 
2  parts ;  quicklime  (in  powder),  1  part;  melt  to- 
gether in  a  ladle,  mix  well,  and  pour  it  into  small 
leaden  tubes,  the  size  of  a  large  swan-quill.  When 
cold,  coat  each  piece  with  melted  beeswax,  to 
exclude  the  air.  Used  as  a  strong  caustic  in  vete- 
rinary practice.  It  is  applied  like  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Caustic,  Gddem.  Sjfn,  Caubtio  ov  chiosidb 
OF  eoLD;  Cavbticitm  aur'ivm,  C.  AUB^'n  chlob'* 
IDI,  L.  Prep,  r.  {Beeamier.)  Terchloride  of 
gold,  6  gr. ;  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  1  os. ;  dis- 
solve. 

2.  (Legrand.)  As  the  last,  but  using  nitric 
acid.  Both  are  recommended  as  caustics  in  syphi- 
litic, scrofulous,  and  scorbutic  ulcers,  cancerous 
growths,  Ac. ;  applied  by  means  of  a  dossil  of  lint. 

Canstlo,  Oondref  s.    Sgn.  Qovdbit'b  ammo- 

VI'AOAIi  OAUBTIO  ;   POVXADI  DB  QOKDBBT,  Fr. ; 

CAUBTioinc  AKXOHiACA'LB,  L.     Prep,  1.    See 

OlHTMBlTT,  AMKONIAOAL. 

2.  (Original  formula.)  Almond  oil,  2  dr.; 
suet,  4  dr. ;  lard,  6  dr. ;  melt  together  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  cool  a  little,  add  solution  of 
ammonia,  12  dr.;  and  agitate  until  cold.  A 
powerful  rubefacient  and  counter-irritant;  used 
to  produce  an  immediate  revulsion.  If  covered 
with  a  compress,  it  raises  a  blister  in  4  or  6 
minutes. 

Caustic,  Todina.  8yn,  Cavbtiouk  lODnr'^ii, 
L.  Prep,  (iMgol.)  Iodine  and  iodide  of  potass- 
ium, of  each,  1  part ;  water,  2  parts ;  dissolve. 
Used  in  simikr  cases  to  iodine  paint,  and  to 
scrofulous  growths  and  ulcers. 

Caustio,  Wnar.  8yn,  La'fib  nrrEBVA'LiB, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  and  formed 
into  sticks  by  pouring  it  into  moulds. 

2.  (E.  M.  Squibb.)  Nitrate  of  silver  fused  with 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  formed 
into  sticks  or  points.  The  chloride  of  iron  gives 
toughness  to  the  caustic. 

Caustic,  Ksreu'^rial.  5ya.  Caustic  ovvit&atb 
OF  mbbcubt;  Caubtioum  ao'ipi  htdbab^'otbi 
vitba'tib,  C.  h.  dbutbokitbatib,  L.  From 
mercury,  1  part ;  commercial  nitric  acid,  2  parts ; 

dissolve. 

2.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Mercury,  1  part;  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*6),  2  parts. 

3.  (P.  C.)  As  No.  1,  but  evaporating  the 
solution  to  3-4ths  its  weight.  These  liquids  are 
applied  with  a  pencil  or  lint,  in  scrofulous  and 
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syphilitic  ulcers  and  emptions,  and  in  lupusj 
psoriasis,  lepra,  and  other  obstinate  skin  diseases ; 
bnt  their  use  requires  great  care. 

4.  (With  arsenic.  Cutan.  Hosp.)  Mercury, 
i  08. ;  nitric  acid,  \  oz. ;  arsenious  acid,  i  dr. ;  as 
before. 

Caustic,  Hitigated.  (B.  P.)  Mix  and  fuse  in  a 
oapsnile  of  platinum  or  porcelain  1  oz.  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  potassium.  Pour 
the  melted  mass  into  proper  moulds. 

Caustic,  Hi'trlc.  Syn.  Solid'ipibd  nitbio 
AOiDj  Cattbtioum  nitbioum,  L.  Pr9p,  (JDr 
BivalUe.)  Concentrated  nitric  acid  is  gradually 
dropped  on  a  piece  of  lint,  placed  in  a  saucer  or 
glass;  as  soon  as  the  lint  is  gelatinised  it  is 
pressed  into  a  suitable  shape  with  a  glass  rod  and 
applied  to  the  part;  it  must  be  removed  in  15 
minutes.  In  cancerous  tumours,  fungoid  growths, 
Ac. 

Caustic,  expiated.  Syn.  Cattbtiottm  opia'tttv, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Common  caustic  (potassa  with 
lime),  4  dr. ;  powdered  opium,  1  dr. ;  soft  soap, 
q.  s.  to  make  a  paste.    Applied  to  fungous  ulcers. 

Caustic,  Flunket's.  Upright  crowfoot  and 
lesser  spearwort,  of  each,  1  oz.;  sulphur,  5  scr.; 
white  arsenic  (in  very  fine  powder),  1  dr. ;  beat  to 
a  smooth  paste,  form  it  into  balls,  and  dry  them 
in  the  sun.  In  cancer;  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
balls  is  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  mixed  up 
with  yelk  of  eggs,  and  applied  on  a  piece  of 
bladder. 

Caustic  Potash  with  Lime.  ^».  YnasrsA 
PABTB.  Rub  together  equal  parts  of  hydrate  of 
potash  and  quicklime,  and  keep  the  powder  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle. 

Caustic,  Poten'tial.    Fused  caustic  potash. 

Caustic,  Reoamier's.    See  Caubtio,  Qoldbn. 

Caustic,   Sulphu'Mc.    8yn,   Caubtioum   bul- 

PHU'^BIOmC,  C.  AO'lDI  BULPHU^BIOI,  L.     Prep. 

1.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste  with  oil  of 
vitriol. 

2.  Saffron,  lint,  or  unsized  paper,  soaked  in  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  triturated  to  a  plastic  mass. 

Caustic,  Zinc.  8yn.  CAtrsTic  of  ohlobide 
ov  ziKO,  Dr  Cakquodt'b  oavobb  oavbtio  ;  Caub- 
TiOTTif  zis&i,  C.  z.  ohiiOBId'i,  L.  Prep,  1. 
(Dr  Cattquoin,)  a.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  1  dr. ; 
flour,  2  dr. ;  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  q.  s. 

h.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  flour,  8  dr. ; 
water,  q.  s.;  as  the  last. 

0.  From  chloride  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  flour,  4  dr. ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  as  before. 

d.  Fnmi  chloride  of  zinc,  2  dr.;  chloride  of 
antimony,  1  dr. ;  flour,  5  dr. ;  as  before. 

Powdenred  opium  may  be  mixed  with  either  of 
the  preceding  to  mitigate  the  pain. 

2.  {AUx.  Ure.)  As  above,  but  substituting 
plaster  of  Paris  for  the  flour  there  ordered. 

Ueee,  S^e»  As  a  caustic  in  cancer,  lupus,  skin- 
marks  (iMm),  Ac.  It  is  formed  into  small  cakes 
or  wafers  not  exceeding  1  or  2  lines  in  thickness, 
one  of  which  is  applied  to  the  part,  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  from  6  to  12  hours,  when  it  is 
removed,  and  the  part  covered  with  a  poultice. 
It  produces  an  eschar  often  exceeding  i  inch  in 
depth.  The  chlorides  must  be  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  well  mixed  with  the  flour  previously 
to  adding  the  water.  The  last  (No.  1,  d)  is  re- 
commended in  nodulated  cancerous  tumours. 


CAUSTICS  (Ve'terinary).  In  veUrinarffprae' 
tiee,  any  of  the  substences  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing  list  may  be  employed;  but  nitric  add, 
sulphuric  acid,  earboHc  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  are  those  most  commonly  used. 
See  Vetbbinaby  BfBDiciNBS. 

CAVIARE.  8^.  Cay^iab,  Cat'iais.  The 
salted  roe  of  several  species  of  sturgeon.  It  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  Russians  as  well  as  by 
some  other  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is 
occasionally  eaten  as  a  delicacy  in  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  very  oily,  indigestible,  and  un- 
wholesome. 

CATEirVE'.    See  Capbioitm,  Peppebb. 

CECIDOHTIA  TRina,  iCirby.  The  Wheat- 
midge.  In  most  seasons  quantities  of  these 
midges — ^tiny  flies— are  seen  late  in  the  evening 
flying  near  wheat-flelds  in  the  early  part  of  Jun^^ 
just  at  the  time  when  the  wheat  ears  are  be- 
ginning to  appear.  Later  on  many  will  be  found 
within  the  wheat-eurs,  evidentiy  depositing  eggs 
there.  These  change  quickly  into  maggots  wluch 
may  be  seen  with  their  heads  thrust  into  the 
stigmata  of  the  flowers  of  the  wheat-plante.  It 
is  supposed  by  EOllar  and  some  other  entomolo- 
gists that  they  live  upon  the  pollen  after  it  has 
been  shed  from  the  anthers,  but  Professor  Hen- 
slow  considers  it  more  probable  that  they  subsist 
upon  the  juices  secreted  in  the  ovary ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  suck  out  the  sap 
from  this  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  flower 
thereby  hindering  the  perfect  development  of  the 
grains.  The  prejudicial  effect  of  this  insect  was 
first  noticed  in  iboigland  by  Mr  C.  Gullet,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  in 
1772.  Mr  Marsham,  the  secretary  of  the  LinnsBan 
Society,  investigated  this  subject  in  the  '  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Lmnsean  Society  *  in  1796. 

Very  much  injury  is  frequently  occasioned  by 
the  Cecidomyia  trUiei.  Curtis  speaks  of  it  as 
very  destructive  to  wheat-crops  as  far  back  as 
1828.  Professor  Henslow  gives  instances  where 
ears  of  com  were  found  having  only  very  few 
perfect  grains  within  them,  and  he  quotes  Kirbry 
as  steting  that  in  a  certain  field  of  wheat  the  laas 
was  equfd  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  crop.  He 
also  gives  an  instance  of  a  third  part  of  a  crop  be- 
ing lost,  in  Perth^ire.  Other  observers  have 
found  larviB  of  these  midges  in  almost  every  ear 
they  have  examined,  in  certain  fields.  Mr  C.  S. 
Read,  in  his  '  Report  on  the  Farming  of  Oxford- 
shire '  in  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,'  says  that  in  1858  '*  the  damage  caused 
by  the  wheat-midge  was  something  fearfuL'* 
More  recently  it  hiw  been  very  destructive  occa* 
sionally.  In  1888  and  1884  it  caused  consider- 
able losses  in  wheat-fields  in  various  parte  of  the 
country,  psrticularly  in  Gloucestershire,  Wiltehire, 
and  Kent.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  Eent^and  that  it  came 
from  France  originally,  where  it  is  much  dreaded. 
M.  Herpin,  a  distinguished  French  entomologist* 
says  that  it  is  a  native  of  France.  M.  Rendu  de- 
scribes it  at  some  length  in  his '  Insectes  Nuisibles 
ik  TAgriculture,'  under  the  head  of  *  La  C^domie 
des  bl^.'  Taschenberg  says  that  it  is  well  known 
to  agrioulturisto  as  doing  much  harm  to  wheat- 
plants  in  Qermany,  while  in  Amerioa  it  is  even 
more   harmful    than    in    England.      Professor 
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Lint&er  ranarks  thftt  itep*  haTe  been  taken  in 
America  for  the  importation  of  wheat-midge 
panaitfli  from  France  in  order  to  check  this  pest. 
It  IS  gathered  from  Tarioua  reports  of  eatomo- 
logista  to  the  Commiisionen  of  Agriculture  in 
Canada  that  the  wheat-midge  ia  often  very  troohle- 
lome  in  thai  country. 

In  the  season  of  1886^  sereral  complaints 
wen  sent  as  to  injury  fh>m  this  insect,  and 
man  J  samples  came  to  hand  containing  quantities 
of  larTB  and  showing  serious  damage.  One 
sample  of  Square-head  from  Bedfordshire  was 
especially  aif ected.  Samples  of  Velyet  White  and 
Bed  Lammas,  from  Kent  and  Hants,  were  also 
much  aifeeted.  Miss  Ormerod,  among  other 
aifeeted  samples,  receiTed  one  of  Essex  Wonder 
▼eryfnll  indeed  of  larre  and  imperfect  grains, 
and  rehites  that  Golden  Drop  wheat-plants  grow- 
ing in  an  adjoining  field  were  oomparatiTely  free 
from  iiyary. 

This  midge  is  also  found  upon  couch  grass  and 
upon  other  grasses  in  England  as  well  as  in 
FrsBoe,  in  Gennany,  and  America.  Mr  Carruthers, 
the  coosnlting  botanist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Sodety  of  Kngland,  reports  that  he  Juw  found  its 
krra  in  the  fcwads  of  meadow  foxtail,  Alopeeunu 
praieati9,  to  the  considerable  ii\jnry  of  the  seed. 

Idfe  Hiaiarff,  The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  piUe 
yriJowiah  colour,  with  6  l^gs.  Its  wings  are  of  a 
light  yeilow.  It  has  a  remarkably  long  oyipositor, 
and  its  antenns  are  hairy.  It  appears  first  about 
the  second  week  in  June,  and  places  its  eggs  in  the 
ears  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  manner  as  soon  as 
thqr  are  pat  forth.  The  fly  rests  upon  one  of  the 
florets  of  the  ear  and  deposits  its  tiny  yellow  eggs 
within  the  sheaths  or  husks,  hereafter  to  be  chuf, 
of  the  corolla,  and  close  to  the  embryonic  grain, 
hj  means  of  a  long  tube  projected  from  its  body. 
Ilie  female  lays  from  10  to  20  eggs. 

The  larm  appear  in  about  8  dajs.    At  first 
they  are  yellow.    After  a  time  they  become  more 
of  an  orange  tint  as  they  approach  the  pupa  stsge. 
At  this  time  M.  Rendu  and  M.  Bazin  state  they 
hare  the  power  of  springing  to  the  ground  from 
the  ears,  and  K5llar  says  that  they  have  powers 
of  jumping  (' Katurgeschichte  der  schadlichen 
Ineeckten,'  von  V.  KOllar).    It  is  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  get  to  the  ground  in  some 
way,  either  by  springing  or  falling  down.    They 
bury  themselTes  about  an  inch  in  the  soil  and  are 
•then  transformed  into  pupe,  in  which  state  they 
remain  until  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  season 
and  the  geneni  surroundiDgs.    Some  of  the  late 
hatched  larv»  remain  in  the  ears  of  com  by  the 
hardening  of  the  chaif,  in  ripening.    These  are 
carried  with  the  com  into  ricks  and  haras  and  are 
thrashed  out  with  the  wheat,  and  if  they  are 
placed  afterwards  in  suitable  conditions  they  turn 
to  pupsB  and  produce  files  in  due  time.    The  larvn 
hare  great  ritality,  and  though  they  may  seem 
to  be  quite  dried  up  and  dead,  they  will  reviye 
upon  hdng  placed  in  water.     In  1881  upon  tak- 
ing in  a  wheat-stack  enormous  quantities  of  these 
larm  were  found  in  the  chaff,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  com  was  thin  and  Ught.    There  must  have 
been  as  many  as  6  galls,  of  the  larysB  in  the  box 
under  the  '  seed '  siere  of  the  threshing  machine. 
In  the  early  summer  numbers  of  tiny  fiies,  or 


midges,  may  be  seen  horering  over  any  lumps  of 
chaff,  or  'cavings,'  that  may  hare  been  left  in 
rick-yards  or  places  where  com  has  been  threshed 
in  the  fields.  It  is  supposed  that  pairing  takes 
place  directly  the  flies  come  from  the  pup«.  • 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  entomologists  that 
the  Oteidomjfia  on  first  emerging  from  tiie  pupa 
stage  lays  eggs  in  various  grasses,  and  that  it  is 
the  broods  ^m  these  which  infest  the  wheat. 
Though  this  has  not  been  proved,  it  is  most 
probable  that  two  or  more  broods  are  produced  in 
each  season. 

PmemUim.  The  sole  practical  means  of  pre* 
vention  is  to  cultivate  the  wheat-stubble,  or 
'  gratten,'  as  it  is  called  in  Kent,  directly  the  com 
is  carried,  where  the  crop  has  been  affected,  so  as 
to  bury  the  larv0  deep  in  the  ground.  A  dress- 
ing of  hot  lime  might  be  applied  with  good  re- 
sults, but  in  this  case  the  land  should  be  very 
lightly  scarified  with  one  of  Coleman's  lightest 
scarifiers  in  order  to  bring  the  lime  into  elose 
contact  with  the  larva.  After  some  days  the  land 
should  be  deeply  ploughed  to  bury  them  and 
effectually  prevent  further  transformation,  at 
least  to  tiie  imago  form.  Couch  grass  must  be 
eradicated  and  hedge-sides  and  outsides  of  fields 
carefully  brushed.  It  should  be  remarked  here 
that  brushing  hedge-sides  and  all  outsides,  grassy 
roads,  waste  comers,  and  headlands  should  be 
done  systematically— twice  if  possible,  once  early, 
before  grasses  seed  and  insects  hatch  out,  and 
again  in  the  autumn  when  insects  are  hibernating 
upon  grasses  and  hedge-side  and  outside  rubbish, 
either  as  perfect  insects  or  in  the  egg  stase. 
And  it  is  of  not  much  use  merely  to  brush ;  the 
rabbish  should  be  burnt  or  carried  away  to  be 
mixened. 

As  a  proportion  of  the  larvB  in  some  seasons 
remain  m  the  ears  and  are  taken  to  the  ricks  and 
bams,  it  is  most  important  that  the  chaff,  after 
the  com  is  threshed  and  cleaned,  which  is  not 
wanted  for  the  horses,  should  be  burnt  or  put  in 
a  mixen  or  under  cattle  in  yards.  The  '  cavings  * 
and  mbbish  from  bam-fioors,  rick-staddles,  and 
where  the  threshing  machine  has  stood  shoidd  be 
similarly  treated.  'Carings'  and  chaff  should 
not  be  suffered  to  lie  about  in  riok-vards  and 
corners  of  fields,  or  at  least  not  after  lurch. 

In  Pennsvlvania,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
other  American  States,  after  a  bad  attack  of 
Oeeidamyia,  the  farmers  give  up  putting  in  winter 
wheat  and  sow  spring  wheat,  which  does  not 
come  into  ear  until  after  the  flies  have  ceased  to 
a  great  extent  from  troubling.  But  this  would 
not  answer  in  this  country,  as  late  sown  spring 
wheat  and  wheat  coming  late  into  ear  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  spring  wheat  sown  at  the  right 
time  is  not  much  later  in  flowering  than  winter- 
sown  wheat.  In  Canada  the  farmers  make  Iwge 
fires  round  com  fields  to  stifie  the  fiies  or  to  drive 
them  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Memtdiei,  Under  this  head  there  is  hardly  any 
suggestion  that  can  be  made  of  any  practicai 
value.  Agriculturists  will  see  at  once  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  almost  impracticable, 
to  apply  Ume  or  any  such  substance  to  check 
or  kiU  the  larvn  when  the  wheat  plants  are  in 
ear.  Even  if  they  were  applied,  it  is  questioned 
whether  they  would  be  of  mucb  ava|L    Fortfi- 
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nately,  however,  the  Cecidomyia,  like  so  many 
insects  iigurious  to  crops,  has  natural  and  relent- 
less enemies.  Two  of  these  especially  tend  to 
diminish,  and  even  entirely  to  stay  its  attacks  in 
some  years,  viz.  the  Platygcuter  tipuUB  and  the 
Macroglenes  penetrans.  These  are  species  of 
Proototntpida  and  Chalcidida,  families  of  para- 
sites which  live  on  other  insects.  The  first  named 
of  these  lays  its  eggs  within  the  eggs  of  the 
Cecidomyia,  being  enclosed  in  a  very  long  thread- 
like tube  8  or  4  times  its  own  length,  which  is 
projected  from  its  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  and  penetrating  the  eggs  of  its  vic^tim 
lying  within  the  florets  of  the  ear.  The  other, 
Macroglenee  penetrant,  having  a  comparatively 
short  ovipositor,  puts  its  eggs  within  the  bodies 
of  the  larvfi)  of  the  midges.  The  eggs  soon  change 
to  larva),  which  make  short  work  of  the  carcases 
of  their  hosts  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chaa.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CECIDOHYIA  CEEEALI8.  TIFTJLA  CEBE- 
iklJS,  Saoter.  The  Barley-midge.  This  is 
another  species  of  Cecidomyia  peculiar  to  barley- 
plants,  whose  stems  and  leaves  it  attacks.  It  is 
larger  than  the  Cecidomyia  tritici,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  larva  is  much  larger 
and  of  a  red  colour.  The  same  means  of  pre- 
vention are  applicable  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ceci- 
domyia  tritici  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CEDAB-WOOD  (Oil  of).    See  Oils. 

Cedar-Wood  (Tinctnrea  of).    See  Tikctubbs. 

CEDBAT.    See  Liqueubb. 

CE'DBEHE  and  CE'DBOLA.  The  oil  of  cedar- 
wood,  by  careful  distillation,  is  separable  into  two 
substances — a  solid  crystalline  compound  (ce- 
i2ro2a), and  a  volatile  liquid  hydrocarbon  (cedrene). 
The  fint  may  be  converted  into  the  other  by  dis- 
tillation with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

CELLXJLABES.  In  botany,  a  name  given  to 
cryptogams,  or  flowerless  pliuits,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  they  consist  entirely  of  simple  cells. 

CSLIULOSE.    See  Liaimr. 

CEIUSVT'.  Syn,  CsMBKT'irM,  L.  Any  sub- 
stance which,  when  applied  to  the  surfaces  of 
other  bodies,  causes  tnem  to  adhere  together 
when  plaoed  in  contact.  Those  referred  to  below 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  preparations  of  this 
dass.  The  term  cement  is  also  applied  by 
builders  and  architects  to  several  species  of  mor- 
tars and  like  compositions  employed  either  to 
unite  stones  and  bricks  into  masses,  or  as  a 
protective  covering  ag&inst  the  weather  or  water, 
or  to  make  statues,  cornices,  and  similar  orna- 
mental articles. 

In  general  the  thinner  the  stratum  of  inter- 
posed cement»  the  stronger  is  the  junction  of  the 
surfaces  operated  on.  This  caution  is  necessary, 
as  in  their  anxiety  to  unite  broken  articles  persons 
generally  defeat  themselves  by  spreading  the 
cement  too  thickly  on  the  edges  of  the  fracture ; 
whereas  the  least  possible  quantity  should  be 
used,  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  as  close  as  possible 
together. 

Cement,  Add-proof.  Melt  India  rubber  by  gentle 
heat,  and  stir  into  it  6%  to  8%  by  weight  of 
tallow,  then  add  dry  slaked  lime  to  the  consistency 
of  a  soft  paste;  lastly,  20%  of  rod  lead.  This 
will  resist  boiling  acids. 


Cement,  Al'abaster.  1.  From  plaster  of  Paris 
(in  fine  powder),  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  at  once  applied. 

2.  Yellow  resin,  2  parts ;  melt  and  sUr  in  plan- 
ter of  Paris,  I  part. 

8.  Yellow  resin,  beeswax,  and  plaster  of  Paris, 
equal  parts. 

4.  Resin,  8  parts;  wax,  1  part;  melt  and  stir 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  4  parts,  or  q.  s. 

5.  Sulphur  or  shell-lac,  melted  with  sufficieDt 
plaster  of  Paris  or  colouring  matter  to  give  the 
desired  shade.  Used  to  join  or  mend  pieces  in 
alabaster,  white  marble,  Derbyshire  spar,  por- 
phyry, and  other  like  substances;  and  to  fill 
up  cracks,  supply  chips  out  of  comers,  &c.  The 
last  four  are  applied  hot,  the  surfaces  to  be  united 
having  previously  been  warmed.  See  Cs]CBKT« 
Watebqlass. 

Cement,  ArchitecfuraL  1.  From  paper  (re- 
duced to  a  smooth  paste  by  boiling  it  in  water), 
sifted  whiting,  and  good  size,  equal  parts,  boil^ 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  Paper  paste,  size,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  equal 
parts ;  as  before. 

Ohs.  This  is  a  species  of  papier-mach^.  It  is 
used  to  make  architectural  ornaments,  busts, 
statues,  columns,  &c.  It  is  very  light,  and  re- 
ceives a  good  polish,  but  will  not  stand  the  weather 
unless  it  is  well  varnished  or  painted. 

Cement,  Arme'nian.  Syn,  Diamokd  obhxkt, 
Pbbsiait  0.,  TiTBKiSH  0.,  Jewbllbbs'  0.  The 
jewellers  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Armenians, 
have  a  singular  method  of  ornamenting  watch- 
cases,  &c.,  with  diamonds  and  other  precioas 
stones,' by  simply  gluing  or  cementing  them  on. 
The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  metal  made  flat  or  to  correspond  with 
the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed ;  it  is  then 
gently  warmed,  and  the  glue  is  applied,  which  is 
so  very  strong  that  the  parts  thus  cemented  never 
separate.  This  glue  will  strongly  unite  pieces  of 
glass  and  china,  and  even  polished  steel,  and  may 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Prep,  1.  (Original  Armenian  formula;  JBUm*) 
Dissolve  5  or  6  bits  of  gum-mastic,  each  the  sise 
of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
as  will  suffice  to  render  it  liquid ;  and,  in  another 
vessel,  dissolve  as  much  isinglass,  previously  a 
little  softened  in  water  (though  none  of  the  water 
must  be  used),  in  French  brandy  or  good  mm,  as 
will  make  a  2-oz.  phial  of  very  strong  glue,  add- . 
ing  two  small  bits  of  gum-galbanum  or  ammonia- 
cum  which  must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till  they 
are  dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  suffi- 
cient heat.  Keep  the  glue  in  a  phial  closely 
stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used  set  the  phial  in 
boiling  water. 

2.  {Keller* e  Abjoikiak  Cbxent.)  Soak  isin- 
glass, i  oz.,  in  water,  4  oz.,  for  24  hours;  evaporate 
in  a  water-bath  to  2  oz. ;  add  rectified  spirit,  2 
oz. ;  and  strain  through  linen ;  mix  this,  whilst 
warm,  with  a  solution  formed  by  dissolving  gnm- 
mastic  (best),  \  oz.,  in  rectified  spirit,  2  oz. ;  add 
of  powdered  gum-ammoniac,  1  dr.,  and  triturate 
together  untu  perfectly  incorporated,  avoiding 
loss  of  the  spirit  by  evaporation  as  much  as 
possible. 

8.  {Ur^e  Diamond  Cbmbkt.)  Isinglass,  1 
oz. ;  distilled  water,  6  oz. ;  boil  to  3  oz.,  and  add 
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rectified  spirit,  li  oi. ;  heal  for  a  minute  or  two» 
rtrain,  and  add,  while  hot,  first  a  milky  emulsion 
of  iimTnAniai»,  |  OX.,  and  then  tincture  of  mastic, 
5dr. 

^  Isinglus  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in 
sprit,  2  OS.  (thick) ;  dissoWe  in  this  10  gr.  of 
Teiy  pals  gum-ammoniac  (in  tears),  hy  rubbing 
them  together;  then  add  6  large  tears  of  gym- 
nastic, disBolTed  m  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit. 

5.  T«ng1ajMi  dissolred  in  proof  spirit  (as  above), 
3  OS. ;  bottoms  of  mastic  varnish  (thick  but  clear), 
1|  OS. ;  mix  weU. 

bbt.  When  carefully  mad^  this  cement  re- 
lists mcnstore  and  dries  colourless.  As  usually 
met  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad  quality,  but 
sold  at  exorbitant  prices.  "  Some  persons  have 
sold  a  composition  under  the  name  of  Armenian 
cement  in  England ;  but  this  composition  is  badly 
made ;  it  is  much  too  thin,  and  the  quantity  of 
mastic  is  much  too  small "  (Eton).  Methylated 
■{orit  may  be  used  instead  of  the  pure  spirit  in 
the  above  preparations.  Mastic  azid  mastic  var- 
nish are  also  used  by  jewellers  as  cements. 

Oemont,  Beale's.  Chalk,  60  parts;  lime  and 
salt,  of  each,  20  parts ;  Bamsey  sand,  10  parts ; 
iron  filings  or  dust,  and  blue  or  red  clay,  of  each, 

5  parts;  grind  ti^ther  and  calcine.  Patented 
as  a  fire-proof  cement.  . 

Cememt  finr  Biqycle  Tiret.  Melt  2  parts  or 
asphalt  and  1  part  c^  gutta  percha  together  in  an 
iron  crucible.  When  quite  hot  apply  to  the 
wheel,  which  must  also  be  hot,  then  slip  on  the 
tire. 

Genent,  BoU'^er.    Prtp.    Dried  clay  in  powder, 

6  lb. ;  iron  filings,  1  lb.  Make  into  a  paste  with 
boiled  linseed  cnL  Used  to  stop  cracks  and  leaks 
in  iron  boilers,  stoves,  Ac    See  CiM bkt,  iBOir, 

SnUM-BOILBB  0. 

Cement,  Bofany  Say.  Yellow  gum  (Botany 
Bay  gum)  and  brickdust,  equal  parts,  melted 
together.  Used  to  cement  coarse  earthenware, 
&c 

Cement,  Bot'tle.  Frtp,  1.  Resin,  1  lb.; 
tallow  or  suet,  |  lb. ;  melt  together,  and  stir  in 
the  oc^nring  matter. 

3.  Besin,  6  lbs.;  beeswax,  1  lb.;  colouring, 
q.  s. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Red.)  To  each  lb.  of  the  above  add  whiting 
(dry),  8  oz.,  and  light  red  (burnt)  ochre,  4  oz. ; 
or  red  bole,  q.  s.  (au  in  fine  powder). 

4.  (Black.)  a.  To  each  lb.  of  No.  1  or  No.  2, 
add  ivory-black  (bone-black),  q.  a. 

i.  From  black  pitch,  6  lb.;  ivory-black  and 
whiting,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  melted  together.  Used 
in  the  same  way  as  common  sealing-wax  forbottie 
ooriEs,  cask-bungs,  &c.    See  Cuf  bnt,  M aissiat's. 

Cement,  Brim'stone.  Melted  brimstone,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  resin  and  brickdust.  Cheap 
and  useful. 

Cement,  Brn'yere'i.  CU^y,  8  parts ;  slaked  lime, 
1  part;  mix  and  expose  them  to  a  full  red 
heat  for  8  hours,  then  grind  to  powder.  Recom- 
mended as  an  hydraulic  cement. 

Cement,  Baild'ing.  8yn.  Abtitzoial  pt7zzo- 
lAVA.  From  a  mixture  of  day  or  loam,  broken 
pottery,  flints,  or  siliceous  sand,  or  broken  bottle 
glass,  and  wood  ashes,  exposed  to  a  considerable 
hetat  in  a  tonaoe,  until  it  becomes  partially  vitri- 


fied ;  it  is  then  g^und  to  fine  powder,  sifted,  and 
mixed  with  l-3rd  its  weight  of  quicklime,  also  in 
fine  powder,  after  which  it  must  be  packed  ^tight) 
in  casks  to  preserve  it  from  the  air  and  moisture. 
For  use  it  is  mixed  up  with  water  and  applied 
like  Roman  cement. 

Cement,  Cap.  Prep.  1.  Resin,  6  lbs,;  bees- 
wax and  dried  Venetian  red,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  melted 
together. 

2.  (C.  O.  Williamt,)  Equal  weights  of  red- 
lead  and  white-lead.  Used  for  chemical  and  elec- 
trical purposes.  For  cementing  glass  tubes,  necks 
of  balloons,  &c.,  into  metal  mouutings.  No.  2  is 
preferable  to  white-lead  alone,  and  may  be  de- 
pended on  for  temperature  up  to  212°. 

Cement,  Cheeee-  From  grated  cheese,  2  parts ; 
quicklime  (in  fine  powder),  1  part;  white  of ^egg, 
q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  paste.    Used  for  earthenware. 

Cement,  Chemical.  Sjfn.  Soft  cbmskt.  Prep, 
From  yeUow  wax,  4  parts ;  common  turpentine,  2 
parts ;  Venetian  red  (well  dried),  1  part ;  melted 
together.  Used  as  a  temporary  stopping  or  lute  for 
the  ends  or  joints  of  tubes  which  are  not  exposed 
to  much  heat,  as  in  alkalimetry,  Ac.  See  Cimbnt, 
Elictbical. 

Cement,  Cblneee.  %».  Shbll-lao  oimbkt. 
Liquid  olub.  Prep,  1.  Finest  pale  orange 
shell-lac  (broken  small),  4  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
(strongest),  3  oz. ;  digested  together  in  a  corked 
bottle  in  a  warm  place  until  dissolved.  Very 
strong  and  useful ;  almost  odourless.  It  should 
have  about  the  consistence  of  treacle. 

2.  As  before,  but  using  rectified  wood  naphtha 
as  the  solvent.  Inferior  to  the  last,  but  excellent 
for  many  purposes. 

3.  (Without  spirit.)  Prep,  Borax,  1  oz.; 
water,  i  pint ;  shell-lac,  3  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
veisel  until  dissolved,  then  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence.    Cheap  and  useful,  but  dries  slowlv. 

4.  Macerate  for  several  hours  6  parts  of  glue,  m 
small  pieces,  in  16  pirts  of  water;  then  add 
1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  li  parts  of 
sulphate  of  zinc ;  let  the  mixture  be  kept  for  10 
or  12  hours  at  a  temperature  of  GS^  or  70°  C. 

Utei,  4*0*  Employed  to  mend  glass,  china, 
fancywork,  jewellery,  &c.,  for  which  it  is  only 
inferior  to  Armenian  cement.  The  first  formula 
produces  a  cement  so  strong  that  pieces  of  wood 
may  be  joined  together,  cut  slopingly  across  the 
grain,  and  will  afterwards  resist  every  attempt  to 
break  them  at  the  same  place.  In  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  Japan,  China, 
and  the  East  Indies,  a  similar  cement  is  used  to 
join  pieces  of  wood  for  bows,  lances,  Ac,  The 
fluid  IS  thinly  smeared  over  each  face  of  the  joint, 
a  piece  of  very  thin  gauze  interposed,  and  the 
whole  pressed  tightly  together  and  maintained  so 
until  the  next  day.  Joints  so  made  will  even 
bear  the  continual  flexure  of  a  bow  without 
separating.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  fishing- 
rods.  The  prod  act  of  the  second  formula  is 
commonly  sold  as  LiQiriD  qlub.  That  of  the 
last  is  much  used  by  the  druggists  and  oilmen, 
instead  of  gum,  for  fixing  paper  labels  to  tin,  and 
to  glass  when  exposed  to  damp. 

Cement,  Ooppmmiths'.  8yn,  Blood  obmbnt. 
From  bullocks'  blood  thickened  with  finely  pow- 
dered quicklime.    Used  to  secure,  the  ec^es  and 
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rivets  of  copper  boilen,  to  mend  leaks  from 
joints,  &c.  It  must  be  nsed  as  soon  as  mixed,  as 
it  rapidly  gets  hard.  It  is  cheap  and  durable,  and 
is  suited  for  many  other  purposes. 

Cement,  Curd.  Frep.  1.  The  curd  of  skimmed 
milk  ^Dblained  by  the  addition  of  vinegar  or 
rennet)  is  beaten  to  a  paste  with  quicklime,  in 
fine  powder. 

2.  Add  vinegar^  i  pint»  to  skimmed  milk,  i 
pint;  mix  the  curd  with  the  whites  of  5  eggs; 
well  beaten  and  powdered  quicklime,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  paste.  Used  for  mending  glass  and  earthen- 
ware; they  resist  water  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat. 

3.  Bub  from  2  to  4  parts  of  the  curd  with  a 
cold  solution  of  borax  till  a  thick  liquid  is  ob- 
tained that  becomes  clear  on  standing.  This  is 
an  excellent  cement  for  artificial  meerschaums, 
and  may  be  used  to  give  consistency  to  silk  goods 
or  to  coat  artificial  flowers,  and  court-plaster,  to 
the  latter  of  which  it  imparts  more  adhesiveness 
and  firmness. 

Cement,  Cutler's.  Prep.  1.  Black  resin,  4  lbs ; 
beeswax,  1  lb. ;  melt,  and  add  finely  powdered  and 
well-dried  brickdust,  1  lb. ;  mix  well. 

2.  Equal  weights  of  resin  and  brickdust,  melted 
together. 

Ute.  To  fix  knives  and  forks  in  their  handles. 
It  is  put  into  the  hollow  of  the  handle,  and  the 
metal,  previously  made  hot  enough  to  melt  the 
composition,  pressed  into  its  place  whilst  warm, 
and  the  whole  kept  upright  and  still  until  quite 

cold. 

Cement,  Di'amond.    See  Cbmbnt,  Abmbitiak. 

Cement,  Egg.  White  of  egg  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quicklime.  Used  to  mend  earth- 
enware, glass,  china,  marble,  alabaster,  spar  orna- 
ments, &c.  It  does  not  resist  long  exposure  to 
moisture  unless  it  has  been  exposed  to  heat. 

Cement,  Qas'tLe.  Prep.  1.  Caoutchouc  (jld 
small  pieces),  1  part;  chloroform,  8  parts;  dis- 
solve. 

2.  (Lenher.)  Caoutchouc,  5  parts;  chloroform, 
8  parts;  dissolve,  and  add  gum-mastic  (pow- 
dered), 1  part.    Elastic  and  transparent. 

8.  Gutta  percha,  8  parts;  caoutchouc,  1  part 
(both  cut  smaJl) ;  bisulphide  of  carbon,  8  parts ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel  and  dissolve  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath.  This  is  to  be  gently  warmed  before 
it  is  applied. 

4.  Gutta  percha,  1  lb.;  caoutchouc,  4  oz.; 
pitch,  2  oz. ;  shell-lac,  1  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  2  oz. ; 
melted  together.  This  must  be  melted  before 
being  appUed. 

Obe.  The  cements  1  and  2  are  elastic  and 
transparent,  and  are  applicable  to  many  uses. 
The  others,  8  and  4,  are  used  for  uniting  leather, 
cloth,  &c. 

Cement,  EWtrloaL  8yn.  Chbxioal  OBnKT. 
From  black  resin,  7  lbs. ;  red  ochre,  1  lb. ;  plaster 
of  Paris,  i  lb.  (both  well  dried  and  still  warm) ; 
melted  together,  and  the  heat  and  agitation  con- 
tinued until  all  frothing  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
runs  smooth ;  the  vessel  is  then  withdrawn  from 
the  fire,  and  the  mixture  stirred  until  cooled 
sufficiently.  Used  to  cement  the  plates  in  gal- 
vanic troughs,  join  chemical  vessels,  &c.  See 
CiHSVT,  Cap;  CiimrT,  Sihobs'b,  &c 

Coment,  SBgi]M6n'^    Prep,  1.   Ground  white- 


lead,  mixed  with  as  much  red-lead  as  will  make 
it  of  the  consistence  of  putty. 

2.  Equal  weights  of  red-lead  and  white-lead, 
mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. Used  by  engineers  and  others  to  make 
metallic  joints.  A  washer  of  hemp,  yarn,  or 
canvas,  smeared  with  the  cement,  is  placed  in  the 
joint,  which  is  then  'brought  home,'  or  screwed 
up  tight.  It  dries  as  hard  as  stone.  It  alao 
answers  well  for  joining  broken  stones,  however 
large.  Cisterns  built  of  square  stones,  put  to- 
gether while  dry,  with  this  cement,  will  never  leak 
or  come  to  repair. 

Cement,  Eztempora'^neons.  1.  Shell-lac,  melted, 
and  run  into  small  sticks  the  size  of  a  quill. 
Used  to  join  glass,  earthenware,  Ac.  The  edges 
are  heated  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the  cement^ 
which  is  then  thinly  smeared  over  them,  and  the 
joint  made  while  they  are  still  hot.  This  is  the 
cement  so  commonly  vended  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  which  used  to  surprise  us  in  <mr 
boyhood  days. 

2.  Tears  of  g^m-mastic,  used  in  the  same  way. 
Commonly  employed  by  jewellers  and  others. 

Cement,  Fire'proof.  Prep.  From  fine  river 
sand,  20  parts;  litharge,  2  parts;  quicklime,  1 
part;  linseed  oil,  q.  s  to  form  a  thin  paste. 
Applied  to  walls,  it  soon  acquires  a  stony 
hardness.  It  is  also  used  to  mend  broken 
pieces  of  stone,  stone  steps,  &c.  See  Cxxxkt, 
Bbalb'b,  &c. 

Cement  Floor  Laying.  The  foundation  should 
be  rammed  solid;  if  any  filling  is  required,  it 
should  be  done  with  hard  dry  material,  and 
no  lime  rubbish  should  be  in  it,  as  this  has  a 
tendency  to  swell,  and  lift  the  fioor;  a  cover- 
ing of  broken  stones  to  pass  through  a  2-inch 
ring  not  less  than  8  inches  thick  should  be 
laid  over  the  floor,  leaving  2  inches  or  more,  if 
required,  for  the  concrete.  The  concrete  is  mixed 
with  6|  cwt.  of  Portland  cement  to  1  ton  of 
crushed  bricks,  limestone,  or  slag  that  will  pass 
through  a  2-inch  mesh.  It  must  be  well  mixed, 
wetted,  and  turned  over  twice,  then  laid  on  Uie 
broken  stones,  and  levelled  by  means  of  a  straight* 
edge  from  pegs,  or  a  board  laid  level  at  each  side. 
It  must  also  be  well  beaten  down  with  a  hand 
beater  about  16  inches  by  10  inches  with  a  handle 
on  the  back,  till  quite  level  and  fluid  on  the  top ; 
it  is  then  left  for  a  few  hours  till  neariy  stUf, 
when  it  is  smoothed  over  with  a  plasterer's  troweL 
If  laid  outside  as  footpaths,  it  should  be  in  squares 
not  more  than  6  f  eet»  or  it  will  crack ;  the  harder 
and  more  solid  the  foundation  is  the  less  likely  is 
it  to  crack.  The  quantity  named  will  lay  about 
14  or  15  super,  yards. 

Cement,  Tlonr.  JSfyn,  Pabtb,  Floub  fabtb. 
This  useful  and  well-known  article  is  made  hjr 
mixing  about  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  wheat-flour  with 
cold  water,  (say)  i  pint,  adding  the  latter  gra- 
dually,  and  thoroughly  stirring  in  each  portion 
before  pouring  in  more ;  the  vessel  is  then  placed 
over  the  fire,  and  the  whole  assiduously  stirred 
until  it  boils,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent 
caking  on  the  bottom,  or  burning.  Some  persons 
add  about  l-8rd  of  a  teaspoonfnl  of  powdered 
alum  to  the  water,  which  is  said  to  strengthen 
the  product ;  the  shoemakers  add  a  little  quantity 
of  powdered  resin  to  the  flour,  with  the  same 
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mtentum.  The  ad^tion  of  a  little  brown  sugar 
and  »  few  grains  of  eorroaiTe  snblimate  will  pre- 
vent it  taming  monldj,  and  is  said  to  presenre  it 
for  years.  When  too  hard  or  dry,  it  may  be 
softened  by  beating  it  np  with  a  little  hot  water. 

OomeBt,  French.  Mucilage  of  gnm-arabic, 
thickened  with  starch  powder  or  farina;  a  little 
lemon-jmce  is  sometimes  added.  Used  by  natn- 
relists  in  moonting  specimens;  by  artificial- 
flower  makers;  ana  by  confectioners  to  stick 
paper,  wafer-papers,  ornaments,  Ac.,  on  their 
fimcy  cakea.  Plain  mucilage  is  often  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Canei^  flad'a.  8wm.  Qad'b  htdbaitlio  oi- 
MEVT.  From  clay  (weQ  dried  and  powdered), 
3  parts;  oxide  of  iron,  1  part;  mixed  together, 
and  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled  oil.  Used 
for  work  required  to  harden  under  water. 

CeMut,  aibbfl*.  Mr  Oibba  patented,  in  1850, 
varioas  processes  for  making  admirable  building 
and  architectural  cements,  equal  in  hardness  and 
duration,  and  superior  in  colour,  to  the  beat 
Boman  and  Portland  cements  at  present  in  use. 
His  matenals  are  obtained  from  "  the  vast  beds 
of  (natural)  argillaoeous  marls  and  marly  lime- 
stones, oir  marlstones,  which  contain  the  due  ad- 
nuxture  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina,  from  which 
hydraulic  cements  and  artificial  stones  may  be 
manufactured."  These  matenals  he  finds  in  *'  the 
dudk  formation,  the  Wealden  formation,  the  Pur- 
beck  beds,  the  lias  formation,  the  mountain  lime- 
stone^ and  the  lowest  strata  of  the  coal-measures." 
After  duly  choosing  his  materials  according  to 
the  particular  object  in  Tiew,  he  prepares  them 
"  by  burning  in  kilns,  and  grinding  in  mills,  in 
the  way  cement  u  now  manufactiued."  Marls 
and  limestones  are  to  be  "  first  dried  in  kilns  or 
orena,  at  a  heat  fit  for  baking,  until  all  moisturo 
be  driTcn  off,  and  then  the  calcination  prolonged 
as  much  as  possible;  the  heat  being  kept  as 
bw  as  is  only  just  snflicient  to  effect  complete 
ealcinatian — this  being  indispensable,  to  avoid 
the  commencement  of  vitrification,  which  would 
destroy  the  adhesive  properties  of  the  cement." 

Cement,  Glaia.  4ini.  Guun  flvx.  JV»p. 
Bed-lead,  8  parts ;  fine  white  sand,  2  parts ;  crys- 
tallised boracie  add,  8  parte;  mixed  and  fused; 
it  is  levigated,  and  applied  with  thin  mucilage  of 
tngaeanth.  Used  for  mending  broken  china, 
&C.  The  repaired  article  must  be  gently  heated, 
so  as  partially  to  fuse  the  cement. 

Cenant  ftnr  Oennacttiig  Olaai  and  Braas.  Ac- 
eording  to  Puacher,  a  cement  of  the  kind  which 
stands  heat  very  well  and  which  is  not  dissolved 
by  petroleum,  uid  is  thereforo  very  adapteble  for 
cementing  the  braas  burners  on  the  glass  reser- 
voirs of  petroleum  lamps,  is  made  by  boiling  1 
part  of  caustic  soda  and  8  parte  of  colophony  with 
S  parte  of  water,  and  kneading  up  the  resin  soap 
thus  formed  with  half  ite  weight  of  gypsum.  Thus 
prepared,  the  cement  hardens  within  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  If  sine-white  or  white  lead 
is  used  in  the  place  of  gypsum  the  hardening 
takes  place  more  slowly. 

Cement,  CRne.  iV^.  1.  From  glue,  1  lb. 
melted  with  the  least  possible  quantitv  of  water, 
and  then  mixed  with  black  resin,  1  lb.,  and  red 
ochre,4oi. 

2.  Gluci  melted  as  above,  and  mixed  with  about 


l-4th  of  ite  weight  each  of  boiled  oil  and  red 
ochre. 

8.  (Utb.)  Melted  glue  (of  the  consistence 
used  by  carpenters),  8  parte ;  linseed  oil,  boiled 
to  varnish  with  litharge,  4  parte;  incorporate 
thoroughly  together. 

4.  Olue  (melted  as  last),  4  parte ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, IvPurt. 

Oftf.  Tne  first  three  dry  in  about  48  hours, 
and  aro  very  useful  to  render  the  jointe  of 
wooden  casks,  cisterns,  Ac.,  watertight;  also  to 
fix  stones  in  ^mes.  The  last  serves  to  cement 
glass,  wood,  and  even  metal  to  each  other.  A 
good  cement  for  fixing  wood  to  glass  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  isinglaas  in  acetic  acid,  in 
such  quantities  that  it  becomes  solid  when  cold. 
When  applied  let  it  be  heated.  They  all  resist 
moisture  well. 

Cement,  Qrind'era'.  Prsp.  1.  From  piteh,  6 
parte ;  wood  ashes  and  hiud  tallow,  of  each,  1 
part ;  melted  together. 

2.  Black  resin,  4  lbs.;  beeswax,  1  lb.;  melt 
and  add  of  whiting  (previously  heated  red-hot 
and  still  warm),  1  lb. 

8.  8hell-hic,  melted  and  applied  to  the  pieces 
slightly  heated.  Used  to  fix  pieces  of  glass,  Ac., 
whilst  grinding.  The  Ust  is  used  for  lenses  and 
fine  work. 

Cement,  Hamelia'a.  %«.  HuciLnr's  mas- 
Tio.  From  siliceous  sand,  60  parte ;  Bath  or 
Portland  stone  (in  fine  powder),  40  parte ;  lime- 
marl,  20  parte ;  litharge,  8  parte;  ground  together. 
For  use  it  is  mixed  up  with  linseed  oil,  and  used 
like  mortar.  When  this  cement  is  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  covering  buildings  intended  to  re- 
semble stone,  the  surface  of  uie  building  is  first 
washed  with  linseed  oil. 

Cement,  Hensler's.  Litharge,  8  parte ;  quick- 
lime, 2  parte;  white-bole,  1  part  (all  in  fine  pow- 
der) ;  linseed-oil  varnish,  q.  s.  to  make  a  paste. 
Used  for  china,  gUss,  &c.  It  is  very  tenacious, 
but  long  in  drying. 

Cement,  Homler'i.  Shell-lac,  2  parte;  Venice 
turpentine;  1  part ;  fused  together,  and  formed 
into  sticks.  It  is  used  like  extemporaneous  cement 
for  glass  and  earthenware. 

Conent,  Hydraulio.  Hydraulic  morters  or 
cemente  an  those  which  set  or  become  hurd  under 
water.  Common  lime  does  not  possess  this  pro- 
pertv ;  but  limestone  containing  nom  8  ^  to  26  ^ 
of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  silica,  yield  a  lime  on 
burning  which  does  not  slake  when  moistened 
with  water,  but  forms  a  mortar  with  it,  which 
hardens  in  a  few  days  when  covered  with  water, 
although  it  does  not  acquire  much  solidity  in 
the  air.  Possolana,  septeria,  and  argillaceous  or 
siliceous  earths,  burnt,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  common  limestone,  and  then  ground 
to  powder,  form  excellent  hydraulic  cements. 
The  renif orm  limestone^  commonly  called '  cement 
stone,'  which  is  found  distributed  in  single 
nodules  or  lenticular  cakes,  in  beds  of  clay, 
is  the  snbstenoe  most  commonly  used  in  this 
country  for  the  manuf acturo  of  the  cemente  in 
question. 

"A  very  good  hydraulic  mortar  is  made  by 
slaking  lime  with  water  containing  about  2%  of 
gypsum,  and  adding  a  little  sand  to  the  product 
The  presence  of  the  gypsum  tends  to  delay  the 
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slaking  of  tho  lime,  and  abo  to  harden  the  sab- 
stance  formed  after  the  slaking. 

**  If  water  containing  a  little  lime  in  solution 
be  added  to  burnt  gypsum,  a  very  hard  compact 
mass  is  obtained.  This  substance  is  much  used 
as  an  imitation  marble,  as  by  polishing  it  with 
pumice  stone,  colouring  it,  and  again  polishing 
with  oil,  it  may  be  made  to  resemble  natural 
marble  very  closely.  Hardened  gypsum  treated 
with  stearic  acid,  or  paraffin,  and  polished,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for  meerschaum,  which  it  much 
resembles*'  ('Chemistry,  Theoretical,  Practical, 
and  Analytical').  See  Gad's,  Hakblin's,  and 
Pabkeb's  Cbmbrtb,  Ac. 

Cement,  Iron.  This  cement,  which  is  much 
used  for  closing  the  joints  of  iron  pipes  and 
similar  purposes,  is  formed  of  the  borings  or 
turnings  of  cast-iron,  which  should  be  clean  and 
free  from  rust,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  For  use, 
it  is  stirred  up  with  just  enough  water  to  tho- 
roughly moisten  it,  and  it  is  rammed  or  caulked 
into  the  joints  with  a  blunt  caulking  chisel  and 
hammer,  after  which  the  joint  is  screwed  up  by 
its  bolts  as  tightly  as  possible.  If  the  turnings 
and  borings  are  very  coarse  they  are  broken  by 
pounding  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  the  dust  sifted  off 
before  use.    The  following  are  good  proportions : 

1.  Sal-ammoniac  (in  powder),  2  oz. ;  flowers  of 
sulphur,  1  oz, ;  iron  borings,  5  lbs. ;  water,  q.  s. 
to  mix. 

2.  Sal-ammoniac,  2  oz.;  sulphur,  1  oz.j  iron 
borings,  12  lbs. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

8.  Sal-ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  iron  borings,  1  or 
8  lbs. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

4.  Iron  borings,  4  lbs. ;  good  pipeclay,  2  lbs. ; 
powdered  potsherds,  1  lb.;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  salt  and  water. 

Bemarks.  The  first  of  these  forms  is  that 
generally  employed  for  common  purposes,  but 
formerly  much  mora  sulphur  and  sal-ammoniac 
were  used.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  leading 
engineers  in  London  that  the  strong^t  cement 
is  made  without  sulphur  and  with  only  1  or  2 
parts  of  sal-ammoniac  to  100  of  iron  borings  (see 
the  third  form) ;  but  that  when  the  work  is  re- 
quired to  dry  rapidly,  as  for  the  steam  joints  of 
machinery  wanted  in  haste,  the  quantil^  of  sal- 
ammoniac  is  increased  a  little,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  added.  This  aiddition 
makes  it  set  quicker,  but  reduces  its  strength. 
As  the  power  of  the  cement  depends  on  the  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  expansion  of  the  mass,  it  is 
evident  that  the  less  foreign  matter  introduced 
the  better.  No  more  of  this  cement  should  be 
made  at  a  time  than  can  be  used  at  once,  because 
it  soon  spoils.  I  have  seen  it  become  quite  hot  by 
standing  even  a  few  hours  when  it  contained 
sulphur ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  workmen 
that  when  much  sulphur  is  used,  and  it  has  been 
left  together  in  quantity  all  night,  combustion 
has  taken  place.  The  last  form  produces  a  cement 
that  gets  very  hard  when  allowed  to  dry  slowly, 
and  u  excellent  for  mending  cracks  in  iron 
boilers,  tanks,  &c. 

Ctment,  Japanasa.  8yn.  Bicb  glva.  From 
rice-flour  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
boiling  water  gradually  poured  in  until  it  acquires 
a  proper  oomnstenoe,  when  it  is  boiled  for  1  or  2 


minutes  in  a  clean  saucepan  or  earthen  pipkin.  It 
LB  beautifully  white,  and  almost  transparent,  for 
which  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for  fancy  paper 
work,  which  requires  a  strong  and  ooioarleas 
cement.  It  is  superior  to  French  cement  (see 
anih). 

Cement,  Keene'i  Marble.  Baked  gypenm  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  steeped  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum,  and  then  recalcined  and  reduced  to 
powder.  For  use  it  is  mixed  up  with  water,  as 
ordinary  plaster  of  Paris. 

0b9.  This  cement  has  been  most  extensively 
applied  as  a  Stucco.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  when  coloured  produces  beautiful 
imitations  of  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  marbles, 
scagliola,  &c.  It  is  not  adapted  to  hydraulic 
purposes  or  for  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  it  ia 
admirable  for  internal  decorations,  and  from  its 
extreme  hardness  is  very  durable.  It  may  be 
coloured  or  tinted  of  any  shade  by  diffusing 
mineral  colours  (levigated  if  in  powder)  through 
the  water  used  to  mix  up  the  cement  with.  A 
pleasing  tint  is  given  to  this  cement  by  adding  a 
little  solution  of  green  copperas  to  the  alum 
liquor. 

Cement,  Laboratory.  8if%,  Chbmioal  mastio. 
From  equal  parte  of  pitoh,  resin,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  (thoroughly  dried),  mixed  together.  Used 
for  the  masonry  of  chlorine  chambers,  vitriol 
works,  kc. ;  and  as  a  lining  for  casks  intended  to 
hold  chloride  of  lime. 

Cement  for  Leather  or  Cloth.  Qutta  perdia* 
1  lb. ;  India  rubber,  4  os. ;  piteh,  2  oz. ;  shell-lao, 
1  oz. ;  oil,  2  oz. ;  melt  together  and  use  hot.  Qutta 
percha  dissolved  In  carbon  disulphide  makes  an 
excellent  cement  for  leatiier ;  it  should  have  the 
consistency  of  treacle. 

Cement,  Letter-fiziAg.  Pr^.  Copal  varnish, 
16  parte ;  drying  oil,  5  parte ;  turpentine,  3  parte  s 
oil  of  tnrpentine,  2  pute;  liquefied  glue  (made 
with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water),  6  parte  ; 
melt  together  in  a  water-bath,  and  add  £mh 
slaked  lime  (perfectly  dry,  and  in  very  fine  pow- 
der), 10  parts.  Used  to  attach  metal  letters  to 
plate  glass  in  shop  windows,  Ac. 

Cement,  Hahogany.  -Prep,  1.  Melt  beeswax, 
4  oz.;  then  add  Indian  red,  1  oz.,  and  enough 
yellow  ochre  to  produce  the  required  tint. 

2.  Sbell-lao,  melted  and  coloured  as  above.  Yery 
hard.  Both  are  used  to  fill  up  holes  and  cracks  in 
mahogany  furniture  by  the  cabinet-makers.  Red 
putty  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Cement,  Kaissiaft.  India  rubber  is  melted 
either  with  or  without  about  16%  of  dther  beea* 
wax  or  tallow;  quicklime  (in  fine  powder^  is  gra- 
dually added ;  and  the  heat  continued  until  change 
of  odour  shows  that  combination  has  taken  plaM, 
and  untU  a  proper  consistence  is  obtained.  Used 
as  a  waterproof  and  air-tight  covering  for  corks, 
bungs,  &c. 

Cement,  Marine.  See  Glitb,  Mabdti,  and 
Cbmbvt,  Elastic. 

Cement,  Martin's.  This  is  manufactured  in  the 
same  way  as  Keene's,  only  carbonate  of  sod*  or 
carbonate  of  potash  is  used  as  well  as  alum,  and 
the  burning  is  carried  on  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Cement,  Optidans'.  Prep*  1.  Shell-lac  soft- 
ened with  rectified  spirit  or  wood  naphtha.  For 
fine  work. 
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2.  Bcesw&x,  1  OS. ;  resin,  15  oz. ;  melt  and  add 
whiting  (previously  made  red-hot,  and  still  warm), 
4oz. 

3.  Resin,  1  lb. ;  melt  and  add  plaster  of  Paris 
(diy)^  4  OS.  The  above  are  nsed  to  fix  glasses, 
stones,  Ac.,  while  polishing  and  catting  them. 
The  last  is  a  very  strong  cement  for  rough  pur- 


Ceautnt,  Qzyehlo^ride  of  Zinc.  {Sorel.)  Prep. 
In  solution  of  chloride  of  sine,  marking  from 
SCP — 60°  of  Baume's  hydrometer  (i.  s.  sp.  gr.  1*490 
to  1-662},  diMolTe  3%  of  borax  or  sal-ammoniac ; 
then  add  oxide  of  zinc  which  has  been  heated  to 
iednesB»  until  the  mass  is  of  a  proper  consistence. 

06s.  This  cement  becomes  as  hard  as  marble. 
It  may  be  cast  in  moulds  like  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
used  in  mosaic  work,  Ac. 

GsmBBt,  Fiurabafie.  8yn.  Uititibbal  obkskt. 
IVvp.  .  Curdle  skim  milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar, 
press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the  curd  by  a  very 
gentle  heat,  but  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  it 
has  become  quite  dry  grind  it  in  a  coffee  or  pepper 
mill,  and  next  triturate  it  in  a  mortar  until  re- 
duced to  a  very  fine  powder.  Mix  this  powder 
with  1-lOth  of  its  weight  of  new  dry  quicklime, 
also  in  very  fine  powder,  and  to  every  ounce  of 
the  mixture  add  6  or  6  gr.  of  powdered  camphor ; 
triturate  the  whole  well  together,  snd  keep  it  in 
wide-month  1-oz.  phials,  well  corked.  Used  to 
join  glass,  earthenware,  Ac.  It  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  a  little  water,  as  wanted,  and  applied 
immediately. 

Cammit,  Parian.  Is  prepared  as  Keene's,  sub- 
ititnting  a  solution  of  borax  (1  part  of  borax  to  0 
of  water)  for  a  solution  of  alum. 

GtmeoBCt,  Park^er's.  This  cement  is  made  of 
the  nodules  of  indurated  and  slightly  ferruginous 
marl,  called  by  mineralogists  '  septaria,'  and  also 
of  some  other  species  of  argillaceous  limestone. 
These  are  burnt  in  conical  ki^,  with  pit  coal,  in 
a  similsr  way  to  other  limestone,  care  being  taken 
to  avoid  the  use  of  too  much  best,  as  if  the  pieces 
undergo  the  slightest  degree  of  fusion,  even  on 
the  surface,  they  will  be  unfit  to  form  the  cement. 
After  being  properly  roasted  the  calx  is  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder  by  grinding,  and  immedi- 
ately pai^ced  in  barrels,  to  keep  it  Arom  the  air 
and  moiature. 

Uses,  4^e.  This  cement  is  tempered  with  water, 
and  applied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens,  and  will 
not  bear  being  again  softened  down  with  water. 
For  foundations  and  cornices  exposed  to  the 
weather  it  is  usually  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  clean  angular  sand ;  for  use  as  a  common 
moftsr,  with  about  twice  as  much  sand ;  for  coat- 
ing walls  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  the  common 
proporttons  are  8  of  sand  to  2  of  cement;  and  for 
walls  exposed  to  extreme  dryness  or  heat,  about 
2|  or  8  of  sand  to  1  of  cement ;  for  facing  cistern 
work,  water  frontages,  Ac.,  nothing  but  cement 
and  water  should  be  employed.  Under  the  name 
of  oompo'  or  Boman  cement  it  is  much  employed 
for  facing  houses,  water  dstems,  setting  the 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  Ac. 

CenMnt,  Pew's.  Quick-lime,  1  part;  baked 
day,  2  parts  (both  in  powder) ;  mix  and  calcine ; 
thffli  sdd  gypsum  (fresh  baked  and  in  fine  powder), 
1  part,  to  powdered  baked  clay,  2  parts ;  mix  well, 
add  the  former  mixture,  and  incorporate  them 


well  together.  Used  to  cover  buildings.  It  is 
applied  like  mortar,  and  is  very  hard  and  durable. 
See  Cbmbvt,  Gibbs',  &c. 

Cement,  PlnmVen'.  Black  resin  melted  with 
about  an  equal  weight  of  brick-dust.  Sometimes 
a  little  pitch  or  tallow  is  added. 

Cement,  Portland.  From  clay  and  chalk,  or 
argillaceous  river. mud  and  chalk  or  limestone, 
calcined  together,  and  then  ground  to  powder. 
See  Cbmbmt,  Pabkbb's. 

Cement,  So'maa.  Genuine  Roman  cement  con- 
sists of  pozzolans  (volcanic  sand),  lime,  and  sand. 
The  only  preparation  which  the  pozzolana  under- 
goes is  that  of  pounding  and  sifting.  It  is 
generally  mixed  up  with  water,  like  most  other 
cements,  but  occasionally  with  bullocks'  blood 
and  oil,  to  g^ve  the  composition  more  tenacity. 
That  used  in  this  country  is  now  generally  pre- 
pared from  the  septaria  of  either  Harwich  or 
Sheppy,  or  of  the  lias  formation,  or  from  the 
cement  stone  found  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
lias  formation,  or  in  the  shale  beds  of  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay.  It  is  also  prepared  from  several 
artificial  mixtures  of  ferruginous  clay  and  lime, 
calcined  together.  It  must  be  kept  in  close 
vessels,  and  mixed  with  water  when  used.  See 
Cbmbvt,  Pabkbb'8  and  Gibbs'. 

Cement,  for  Bnbber  and  Metal.  Dissolve  pul- 
verised shell -lac  in  10  times  its  weight  of  pure 
ammonia;  allow  to  stand  for  8  days  before  use. 
This  will  fasten  rubber  to  metal  very  securely. 

Cement,  Seal  Engra^vers'.  Resembles  plumb- 
ers' cement.  Used  to  fix  the  pieces  of  metal  while 
cutting,  and  also  to  secure  seals  and  tools  in  their 
handles.  It  grows  harder  and  improves  every 
times  it  is  melted. 

Cement,  Sin'ger'i.  J^ep.  1.  Melt  together 
resin,  5  lbs.,  and  beeswax,  1  lb.,  and  stir  in  finely- 
powdered  red  ochre  (highly  dried  and  still  warm), 
1  lb.,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  4  oz. ;  continuiug  the 
heat  a  little  above  212^  F.,  and  stirring  constantly 
till  all  frothing  ceases. 

2.  Resin,  6  lbs. ;  dried  red  ochre,  1  lb. ;  cal- 
cined plaster  of  Pttris,  i  lb.;  linseed  oil,  i  lb. 
Used  to  cement  the  plates  in  voltaic  troughs,  to 
join  chemical  vessels,  &c.  No.  2  is  specially 
applicable  to  troughs.    See  Cbmbht,  Elbotbi- 

OAL. 

Cement,  Steam-boiler.  Prep.  Litharge,  in  fine 
powder,  2  parts ;  very  fine  sand  and  quicklime 
(that  has  been  allowed  to  slake  spontaneously  in 
a  damp  place),  of  each,  1  part;  mix  and  keep  it 
from  the  air.  Used  to  mend  the  cracks  in  boilers 
and  ovens,  and  to  secure  steam  joints.  It  is  made 
into  a  pasto  with  boiled  oil  before  application. 

Cementt  Steam-pipe.  Prep.  Good  linseed  oil 
varnish  is  ground  with  equal  weights  of  white 
lead,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  pipechiy. 

Cement,  Stucco.  This  is  a  compound  of 
powdered  gypsum  and  strong  gelatin.  It  is  used 
for  coating  walls,  and  also  for  ornamenting  ceil- 
ings. It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  coloured  de- 
signs can  be  painted  on  it.  When  employed  on 
walls  a  coarser  kind  is  first  laid  on,  which  is 
followed  by  a  coating  made  of  choicer  specimens 
of  gypsum,  or  glue,  or  isinglass.  When  this  latter 
and  outer  coat  becomes  dry  it  is  polished  with 
pumice,  tripoli,  and  linen.  The  colour  is  incor- 
porated with  the  outer  coatings  of  the  stucco  by 
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mixing  the  metallic  pigments  with  it,  aud  then 
applying  it  to  the  wall,  after  which  a  very  thin 
coating  of  gypsum  and  isinglass,  or  sometimes  of 
oil,  is  given  to  it,  and  when  the  whole  is  partially 
dried  the  tint  is  brought  out  by  polishing,  as  be- 
fore stated.  Generally  the  finest  effect  is  obtained 
by  oil. 

Cement,  TraiiBpar'ent.    See  Cbmbnt,  Elastic. 

Cement,  Tarn'era*.  Prep.  Beeswax,  1  oz. ; 
resin,  i  oz. ;  pitch,  ^  oz. ;  melt,  and  stir  in  fine 
brickdust,  q.  s. 

Cement^  Univera'al.    See  Cbmekt,  Pababolio. 

Cement  Yarley's.  Sjfn.  Vablbt'b  hastio. 
Black  resin,  16  parts ;  beeswax,  1  part ;  melt,  add 
whiting  (sifted,  dried  by  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
allowed  to  cool),  16  parts ;  and  stir  until  nearly 
cold. 

Cement,  Water.  Prep.  1.  From  good  grey 
clay,  4  parts;  black  oxide  of  manganese,  6 
parts;  limestone  (reduced  to  powder  by  sprink- 
ling it  with  water),  90  parts ;  mix,  calcine,  and 
powder. 

2.  Mix  white  iron  ore  (manganese  iron  ore),  16 
parts,  with  lime,  86  parts;  calcine  and  powder  as 
above.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  must  be 
mixed  up  with  a  little  sand  for  use.  A  piece 
thrown  into  water  rapidly  hardens. 

3.  Fine  dean  sand,  1  cwt. ;  quicklime,  in  powder, 
28  lbs. ;  bone  ashes,  14  lbs.  The  above  are  beat 
up  with  water  for  use.  See  Cbmbnt,  Htdsaulio, 
&c. 

Cement,  Waterglaas.  For  glass,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  and  all  kinds  of  stoneware,  these 
cements  are  excellent.  A  cement  for  glass  and 
marble  is  prepared  by  rubbing  together  1  part  of 
fine  pulverised  glass,  and  2  parts  of  pulverised 
fluorspar,  and  then  adding  enough  waterglass 
solution  to  give  it  the  consistency  necessary  in  a 
cement. 

Waterglass  mixed  with  hydraulic  cement  to  a 
thick  dough  makes  a  good  cement  for  the  edges 
and  joints  of  stone  and  marble  slabs.  It  is  well 
to  mix  but  little  at  a  time,  as  it  hardens  very 
quickly  ('Journal  of  Applied  Chemistry'). 

Cement,  Wa'terproof.  Several  compounds  of 
this  class  have  been  already  noticed.  The  cele- 
brated '  waterproof  cement  of  Dihl '  consists  of 
porcelain  clay  or  pipeclay,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  powdered,  mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  a 
paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  and,  sometimes,  a 
little  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  coloured  by  adding 
a  little  red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  similar  pig- 
ment. It  is  used  to  cover  the  fronts  of  buildings, 
roofs  of  verandahs,  &c 

Concluding  Remarhi,  Far  mending  broken 
OHINA,    BABTHBNWABB,    GLAflS,    and  WOOD,   the 

preparations  generally  used  are  the  cements  de- 
scribed above  as  Abmbkiak,  Botant  Bat, 
Chbbbb,  CHiKBaB,  CusD,  Eaa,  £ztxmpo&a- 
iTBOUB,  Glass,  Hbnslbb's,  Hcbhlb's,  BIahooant, 
and  Pababolio.  For  bpab,  mabblb,  and  similar 
materials,  the  Alabastbb  obmbnt  is  specially 
adapted ;  the  Eaa  and  Pababolio  obmbnts  will, 
however,  answer  the  same  purpose.    For  oloth, 

LBATHBB,  PAPBBy  OABB,  and  LIGHT  TAK OT  WOBX, 

the  most  suitable  cements  are  the  Elastic, 
CnnrBSB,  Flovb,  Fbbkch,  and  Japakbsb.  The 
cements  adapted  for  ohbkioal  and  bleotbical 
APFABATVS,  and  for  SBALnra  bottlbs,  are  also 


termed  Bottle,  Bbimstonb,  Cap,  ChbxioaIi» 
Elbotbioal,  Labobatobt,  Maibsiat's,  and  Vab- 
lby'b.  The  btjildino  and  htdbaulio  obicbbtb 
are  described  under  the  heads  ABCHiTBcnrRALy 
Bealb's,  Bbuyebb's,  Fibbpboof,  Gain's,  6ibb8% 
Hamblik's,  Hydbaulio,  Ebbitb's,  Oxyohlobp 
iDB,  Pabxeb's,  Pbw's,  Pobtlakd,  ROMAir, 
Watbb,  and  Watbbpboop.  The  cements  used 
for  KETAL-WOBE,  &c.,  in  different  tnuies,  are 
noticed  under  the  heads  Coppebsxiths',  Cutleb8% 
Enoikbbbs',  GBnn>EB8',  Ibon,  Lettbb-vixiwo, 
Opticians*,  Plumbbbb',  SBAL-XRaBArBBS** 
Steau-boilbb,  Stbax-pipb,  and  Tubnbb'b.  See 
Glue,  Lutb,  Mobtab,  Tooth-cbicbmt,  Ac. 

CEHEirXA'TIOir.  The  process  of  imbedcUng  a 
substance  in,  or  covering  it  with,  some  powder  or 
composition  capable  of  acting  on  it  when  heated* 
and  in  this  state  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat.  Iron 
is  converted  into  steel,  and  glass  into  B&umur'a 
porcelain,  by  cementation. 

CEH'TATTBDr.  Sjyn.  Cbktaubib'a.  The 
bitter  extractive  matter  of  Brythaa  ceniamrtmmt 
or  common  centaury.  Combined  with  hydro- 
chloric adds,  it  has  been  highly  recommended  as 
a  febrifuge. 

CEPHIJS  PTGMAUS,  Curtis.  The  Com  Saw- 
fly.  This  is  one  of  the  very  numerous  species  of  the 
family  of  Tenthredinidm,  or  saw-flies,  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Hymbvopteba.  Many  of  these  species  ax« 
most  destructive  to  farm-cropa — com,  tumipsj 
grasses,  fruit  trees — and  to  foreat  trees.  This 
species,  Cepkui  p^ffnueu*,  or  rather  its  larva» 
lives  within  the  stems  of  wheat,  and  other  com- 
plants  more  rarely,  and  sometimes  it  gives  rise  to 
considerable  mischief.  It  is  said  by  Curtis  that 
it  occasionally  attacks  rye-plants  very  seriooaly. 
French  and  German  entomologists  report  ihat 
this  Cephut  is  destructive  both  to  rye  and  wheskt- 
plants,  not  infrequently  causing  the  loss  of  a 
fiftieth  or  even  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  crop. 

Grave  complaints  of  injuries  were  made  to 
me  from  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire, in  1883  and  1884.  It  waa  mentioned  that 
in  several  wheat-fields  from  20%  to  80%  of  the 
stems  had  become  yellow,  not  yellow  as  of  ripen* 
ing  straw,  but  a  pale  sickly  yellow,  while  the  other 
plants  had  not  begun  to  change,  and  would  not 
in  the  natural  course  change  colour  for  some 
time.  Several  stems  were  sent  for  examination. 
The  ears  of  these  had  no  signs  of  grains  in  them* 
Upon  cutting  down  these  stems  it  was  discovered 
that  the  knots  or  joints  had  all  been  bored  or 
pierced  through,  and  the  inner  membranous  sub- 
stance of  the  stem  had  plainly  been  eaten  away, 
which  had  made  the  stem  prematurely  blanched 
or  etiolated.  Near  tiie  foot-stalks  legleas,  or 
apparently  legless,  maggots  were  found  nearly 
white,  but  in  some  cases  rather  inclining  to  cream 
colour.  Later  on  more  specimens  of  affected  corn- 
stems  were  sent ;  in  these  it  was  seen  that  the  stem 
had  been  cut  round  just  above  the  ground,  and 
the  fanners  who  forwarded  them  said  that 
much  of  the  straw  had  broken  off  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk  and  was  lying  upon  the  ground^  and 
that  the  fields  looked  as  if  a  flock  of  ^eep 
or  other  animals  had  been  driven  through  them, 
because  so  much  of  the  straw  was  broken  and 
lying  on  the  ground.  Various  accounts  of  nmilar 
damage  have  been  sent  from  time  to  tame.    For- 
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tnnatelj   fche  injuries    of  this   insect  haTe    not 
hitherto  bei^n  very  genuTally  extensive. 

lAfe  EUiory,  This  (Uphmt  pgffmmui  in  its 
perfect  form  presents  the  appearance  of  a  tiny 
waapu  Its  body  is  nearly  black.  The  legs  cf 
male  are  chiefly  yellow.  Those  of  the  female  sre 
ochieous  with  trnj^hs  black,  except  at  thttr  upper 
partSy  and  feet  munlv  brown.  The  wings  are 
transparent,  with  dark  articnlations.  About  a 
doaen  eggs  are  laid  by  each  female,  which  deposits 
them  singly  in  the  stems  of  the  plants,  not  far 
from  the  forming  ear,  whose  situation  is  calculated 
with  wonderful  instinct.  To  effect  this  tiny  slits 
are  made  in  the  outer  cuticle  of  the  stem  by  means 
of  a  wonderful  apparatus  consisting  of  a  double 
set  of  saws  like  carpenters'  fine  saws,  as  they 
have  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood,  with 
which  the  abdomen  of  the  female  is  furnished. 
When  the  slit  has  been  made  the  ovipositor  is 
inserted,  so  that  the  egg  is  thrust  deeply  into  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  stem.  After  10  days  the 
larva  appears.  It  is  of  a  white,  or  creamy  white 
shade  of  colour,  shaped  like  a  caterpillar,  having 
upon  microscopical  investigation  six  most  rudi- 
mentary  thoracic  feet  In  this  respect  this 
genus  differs  from  other  saw-flies,  whose  larv» 
are  furnished  with  many  feet.  It  has  very  strong 
jaws  adapted  for  biting;  with  these  it  bores 
through  the  knots,  devours  the  intemsl  tissues  of 
the  stem,  and  gradually  makes  its  way  down  to 
Uie  bottom  of  the  stalk ;  this  it  proceeds  to  cut 
through  almost  lerel  with  the  ground,  but  a  little 
distance  above  the  chosen  resting  place  on  the 
crown  of  the  root  where  it  spins  a  fine  web,  and 
soon  puts  on  the  pupa  state,  in  which  it  remains 
until  the  spring  ensuing.  The  perfect  insect  is 
seen  first  in  the  beginnmg  of  May. 

Fmemiion.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  pnpa 
passes  the  winter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stems 
of  the  wheat-pUmt,  the  stems  or  stubble  should  be 
got  off  from  corn-land  when  the  ii^ury  has  been 
sustained  on  account  of  this  insect.  This  may  be 
done  by  weU  working  the  ground  with  scarifiers, 
or  cultivators,  with  sharp,  broad  tines  or  plates, 
ao  as  to  cut  up  all  the  stubble.  This  should  be 
burnt  at  once.  To  plough  the  ground  deeply 
imioediately  after  the  harvest  would  be  effectual, 
if  care  were  taken  to  bury  idl  the  stubble. 

MMmdUt,  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
insects  productive  of  similar  harm  to  corn- 
crops,  there  is  no  practical  remedy  which  far- 
mers can  adopt.  There  is  a  natural  enemy  in 
the  form  of  parasite  ichneumon  fly,  known  as 
jPaekjfimermt  ealeUratar,  This  is  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Cepkiu,  dark-coloured,  with  a 
long  exserted  ovipositor  as  in  most  of  these  species 
of  insects.  With  this  it  places  its  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  the  larvae  of  the  C$fkm»,  from  which 
eggs  larrsB  are  soon  developed.  These  quickly 
eat  up  the  victimised  entertainers  of  strangers 
unawares  ('Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,' 
by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  P.Z.8.). 

CES'ASni.  8yn,  PBnv'nri.  The  insoluble 
portion  of  cherry-tree  gum.  It  is  identical  with 
baswrin.  Dr  John  applies  the  term  to  all  those 
gums  which,  like  tragacanth,  swell,  but  do  not 
^asolye  in  water.    See  Babsobik. 

CSOUTB.  Syu.  Csratttm,  L.  A  thick  spe- 
cies of  ointment  containing  wax.    Cerates  are 


intermediate  in  consistence  between  ointments 
and  plasters;  but  are  less  frequently  employed 
than  either  of  those  preparations.  The  medicinal 
ingredients  which  enter  into  the  cerates  are  very 
numerous;  indeed,  almost  every  kind  of  medicine 
capable  of  exercising  a  topical  effect  may  be  pre- 
scribed in  this  form. 

It  is  a  general  custom  with  the  druggists  to 
use  a  less  quantity  of  wax  for  their  cerates  than 
that  which  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  proper 
consistence,  and  in  many  cases  it  b  omitted  alto- 
gether, and  its  place  supplied  by  hard  suet  or  stea- 
rine,  and  frequently  by  common  resin.  Lard  is 
also  very  generally  substituted  for  olive  oil.  The 
operation  of  melting  the  ingredients  should  be 
performed  in  a  water-bath  or  steam-bath,  and  the 
liquid  mass  should  be  assiduously  stirred  until  cold. 

All  the  medicated  cerates  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  the  active  ingredients,  in  the  form  of  fine 
powder,  soft  extract,  solution,  &c.,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  either  simple  cerate  or  spermaceti 
cerate,  in  the  proportions  indicated  under  the 
head  of  'Doses'  appended  to  every  article  of  im- 
portance noticed  in  thu  work.  The  mixture, 
which  must  be  complete,  may  be  effected  by 
working  the  articles  together  on  a  marble  or  glass 
slab  or  tile,  or,  still  ^tter,  by  trituration  in  a 
clean  wedgewood  mortar.  In  some  cases  the 
simple  cerate  is  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the 
whole  stirred  or  triturated  until  nearly  solid ;  in 
others,  digestion  with  heat  is  employed.  When 
aqueous  extracts  are  ordered  in  cerates,  the  ex- 
tract must  be  thinned  with  a  little  water  before 
mixing. 

Cerate.  Syn,  Siic'plb  obbatb,  Simplb  dbbss'- 
zva;  Cbba'tum  (Ph.  L.),  C.  sim'plsx  (Ph.  L. 
1824).  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax,.  20  oz.; 
melt  by  a  gentle  heat;  add  olive  oil,  1  pint;  and 
stir  until  it  begins  to  solidify. 

Used  as  a  simple  emollient  dressing.  The  cor- 
responding preparations  of  the  other  colleges  will 
be  found  noticed  under  OnmnBTB.  The  Cera' 
turn  eimpUm  of  the  Ph.  E.  is  bpbbxacbti  cbbatb. 

Cerate,  Ao'etate  of  Lead.    Byn,  CMf'^kTU  of 

8U0AB   OV  LBAD;   CBBA'tUM   PLrx'BI  ACBTA'tIB 

(Ph.  L.),L.  Prep,  (Ph.L.)  White  wax,  6  oz. ; 
olive  oil,  18  fl.  oz. ;  melt  together ;  add  acetate  of 
lead  (in  fine  powder),  6  dr.,  previously  triturated 
with  olive  oil,  2  fi.  oz.,  and  stir  till  they  unite 
(begin  to  solidify).  Used  as  a  cooling  dressing  to 
bums,  excoriations,  and  inflamed  sores. 

Cerate,  Aaunoni'acal.  8yn*  Cbba'tuu  ax- 
movia'oalb.  L.  Prep,  {Meckoux,)  Simple 
cerate,  1  oz. ;  carbonate  of  ammonium,  1  dr. ;  mix. 
As  a  counter-irritant  in  croup,  &c. 

Cerate,  ArBen'ieal.  Syn,  Cbb'atux  abbbb'ioi, 
C.  a'oidi  abbbbio'bi,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  U.  8.) 
Arsenious  acid  (in  very  fine  powder),  20  gr. ; 
simple  cerate,  1  oz. 

2.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  Arsenious  acid  and  sub- 
limed sulphur,  of  esch,  1  dr. ;  spermaceti  cerate, 
1  oz.  The  above  ingredients  must  be  very  care- 
fully triturated  together.  The  flrst  is  used  as  a 
dressing  to  cancerous  sores;  the  second  is  applied 
on  lint  as  a  caustic  in  like  cases. 

CeratBi  Belladon'na.  J^n,  Cbbatb  ovdbadlt 
BiOHTBHASB ;  Cbba'tux  bblladonh'.b,  L.  Prep, 
1.  {W,  Cooley,)  Extract  of  belladonna,  8  dr.; 
simple  cerate,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  dr. ;  triturate  to- 
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gether  in  a  warm  mortar  until  nearly  cold.  Used 
in  frictiouB  to  iudolout  tumours. 

2.  (Compound) ;  C.  B.  coilPOs'iTUH,  L.  Frep, 
( TF*.  Cooley.)  Belladonna  cerate,  1  oz. ;  iodide  of 
gold,  12  gr. ;  carefully  triturated  together.  Used 
as  a  friction  to  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  tumours, 
and  to  remove  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  pains.  A 
most  active  and  excellent  preparation. 

Cerate,  Brown.    See  Plastebs. 

Cerate,  Caca'o.  Syn,  Caca'o  fohmadb.  Prep, 
Butter  of  cacao,  white  wax,  and  oil  of  almonds, 
equal  parts,  melted  together  and  strained.  Used 
as  a  cosmetic  for  chapped  hands  and  lips,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cala'mine.  Syn,  Tubneb's  cebatb, 
Hbaling  8ALYB;  Cebatum  oalami'n^  (Ph.  L. 
&  £.),  C.  LA^Pis  calakina'bis  (Ph.  L.  1788),  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  wax,  7i  oz. ;  olive 
oil,  1  pint;  melt  together,  remove  the  vessd  from 
the  fire,  and  when  they  first  begin  to  thicken,  add 
prepared  calamine,  7i  oz.,  and  stir  constantly 
until  they  cool. 

2.  (Ph.  EJ  Prepared  calamine,  1  part;  simple 
cerate  (Ph.  £.),  6  parts ;  mix. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)    See  Ointiibnt. 

4.  (Commercial.)  Hard  suet,  5  lbs.;  lard,  3  lbs.; 
melt  and  sift  in,  gradually,  calamine,  4  lbs.; 
agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes,  or  until  the  whole 
is  perfectly  mixed,  and  after  one  minute's  repose 
pour  it  off  into  another  vessel,  the  coarse  sediment 
that  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  being  carefully 
avoided ;  lastly,  stir  assiduously  until  it  is  nearly 
cold.  This  forms  the  TimNEB's  cbbatb  of  the 
wholesale  druggists.  In  many  cases  nothing  but 
lard  and  calamine  are  used. 

Usee^  8fO,  When  honestly  prepared  with  genuine 
calamine,  it  is  a  most  valuable  desiccant  and 
astringent  application  to  excoriations,  ulcers, 
burns,  scalds,  sore  nipples,  &c.  It  has  long  been 
held  in  popular  esteem  as  a  drying  and  healing 
dressing  for  sores. 

Cerate,  Cal'amlne  with  Mercnry.    Syn.  Ceba'- 

TUM   CALAHI'KA   CUM  HYDBAB^'GYBO,  L.      Prep, 

(Ph.  Chirur.)  Calamine  cerate,  1  lb. ;  red  oxide 
of  mercury,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  as  a  stimulant 
application  to  foul  and  indolent  ulcers,  psoroph- 
thalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cal'omeL  Syi^  Cbba'tttm  calomsi.a'- 
NOB,  C.  hydbab'^otbi  ohlobipi,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Calomel,  1  dr. ;  spermaceti  cerate,  7  dr.  In  herpes 
and  some  other  skin  diseases. 

2.  (Compound ;  C.  0.  composi'tum,  L.)  Calo- 
mel, 2  dr. ;  calamine  cerate,  1  oz. ;  olive  oil,  1  dr. 

Cerate,  Cam'phor.    Syn,  Cbba'titk  gamfho- 

BA'TUM,  C.  CAMPHOB'JE,  L.  ;  POMMADB  BTJ  FB^BB 

cosKB,  Fr.  Prep,  Olive  oil,  1  lb.;  white  wax, 
i  lb. ;  camphor,  8  dr.  As  an  application  to  chaps, 
chilblains,  abrasions,  excoriations,  and  slight 
wounds.    See  Balls,  Cahfhob. 

Ceratum  CamphorsB  Compositiim  (Compound 
Camphor  Cerate);  G^batum  oahfhobatum  (Cam- 
phor Ice).  Camphor  (in  coarse  powder),  1\  oz. ; 
white  wax, 2  oz.;  castor  oil,  4  oz.;  spermaceti,?  oz. ; 
carbolic  acid  (liquefied  by  warming),  10  min. ;  oU 
of  bitter  almond,  6  min. ;  benzoic  acid,  60  gr. 

Cerate,  Canthar'ides.  I^n,  BLiSTBBnra  cb- 
batb ;  CBBA'TUli  LYTT'jB,  C.  CAKTHAB'ISIS,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Cantharides  (in  very  fine 
powder),  1  os. ;  spermaceti  cerate,  6  oz. ;  mix. 

2.  {Parriah,)    Cantharides,  12  parts;  lard,  10 


parts ;  yellow  wax  and  rcsm,  of  each,  7  parts ;  in- 
corporated by  fusion.  Irritant;  used  to  keep 
blisters  open  and  to  stimulate  issues,  and  indolent 
ulcers  and  tumours. 

Cerate,  Chalk.  Syn,  Cbba'tuh  cbb'tjs,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Chalk  (thoroughly  dried,  and  in  fine 
powder),  2  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  6  dr. ;  almond  cnl, 
8  dr.    Used  in  piles  and  foul  ulcers. 

2.  (Acetated.)  See  Cbbatb,  KiBKLAiri>'8 
Nbutbal. 

3.  (Compound;  Cbba'tuu  cbb'tjb  oomposi'- 
tum,  L.)  a.  To  simple  chalk  cerate,  1  oz.,  add 
powdered  catechu,  ^^,  In  piles  and  foul  and 
indolent  ulcers. 

b.  (U.  S.  Hospital.)  Lead  plaster  and  olive  oil, 
of  each,  8  oz. ;  white  wax,  8  oz. ;  melt  together  ; 
add  solution  of  'subacetate  of  lead,  6  oz. ;  thor- 
oughly incorporate,  and  then  further  add  chalk 
(in  fine  powder),  5  oz.  Cooling  and  astringent. 
Useful  in  inflamed  sores,  excoriations,  piles,  ftc. 

Cerate,  Cher^ry-lanr'el.  Syn,  Cbsa'tuh  lauso- 
CBBABI,  C.  OALHAHS,  L.  Prep,  {Moux,)  Simple 
cerate,  1  oz.;  cherry-laurel  water,  i  oz.  Aa  an 
application  to  burns. 

Cerate,  Cin'nabar.    Syn,   Cbba'tttic  bu'bbuv, 

C.    CIITNABA'BIS,    C.  HTPBAB^'eYBI    ETTLFHUBB'TI 

btt'bbi,  L.  Prep,  1,  Camphor,  20  gr. ;  t^^- 
mUion,  60  gr,}  simple  cerate,  1  oz.  This  is 
Alibcrt's '  Aktihebfbtio  fohadb.' 

2.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  YeUow  wax  and  lard,  of  each, 
ilb.;  yellow  resin,  ioz.;  red  sulphide  of  mercury, 
1  dr.    Used  as  a  common  dressing. 

Cerate,  Cif  rine.  See  Cbbatb,  Bbsik,  Nitbatb 
OF  Mbbouby  0. 

Cerate,  Cop'per.  Syn.  Ctpbla'tbd  cbbatb; 
Cbba'tum  ou'fbi;  C.  c.  akmohia'ti,  L.  Prep. 
(Svfediaur.)  Simple  cerate,  8  parts;  melt,  and 
add  solution  of  ammoniuret  of  copper,  1  part.  As 
a  stimulant  dressing  for  indolent  ulcers;  and  in 
psorophthalmia,  &c. 

Cerate,  Cosmetic.  Syn,  Cold  obbax,  Cbbatb 
OF  Ga'lbn  ;  Cbba'txtm  oosmbt'ioum,  C.  Qalbki, 

CbBIIOB  FBiaiDA,  L. ;   POMMADB  BS  CBBMB,  Fr. 

Prep.  1.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  1  lb. ;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  melt,  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  marble  or  wedgwood  mortar, 
which  has  been  heated  by  standing  for  some  time 
in  boiling  water ;  add,  gradually,  rose  water,  10 
fi.  oz.,  assiduously  stirring  until  an  emulsion  is 
formed;  then  further  add,  oil  of  bergamot^  i 
oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  1  dr.;  and  continue  the 
stirring  or  trituration  until  the  whole  has  become 
cold. 

2.  To  the  last  add  otto  of  roses,  1  dr. ;  oil  of 
rosemaiy,  15  drops. 

8.  Oil  of  almonds,  6  oz.;  spermaceti,  6  dr.; 
white  wax,  4  dr. ;  rose  water,  8^  oz. ;  balm  of 
Mecca  (genuine),  8  drops. 

4.  As  the  last,  with  essence  of  vanilla,  15  drops ; 
essence  of  ambergris,  10  drops. 

5.  (P.  C.)  White  wax,  1  part;  oil  of  ahnonds, 
4  partis ;  rose  water,  8  parts ;  as  before. 

6.  {Van  Mons,)  White  wax  and  butter  of 
cacao,  of  each,  1  part ;  oil  of  almonds  and  roee 
water,  of  each,  4  parts. 

Obe,  The  above  are  used  as  agreeable  and 
cooling  emollients  for  irritable  surfaces,  excoria- 
tions, sore  nipples,  &c.    See  Cold  Cbbak  and 
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Cente,  Crouton.  Syn.  Cbba'tum  oboto'iiib, 
L.  Prep.  (Copemtou.)  Lard,  5  parte;  wax,  1 
part;  melt»  and  when  nearlj  cold  add  croton  oil, 
2  parts.  Uted  as  a  coanter^initant ;  bat  is  i^t  to 
albct  the  bowels. 

Oantta,  Gonlard's.    See  Cisats,  Lbad. 

Oerate,  Henlock.  Sjfn,  Csba'titm  cx/kii,  L. 
Pirep,  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Spermaceti,  2  ox.;  white 
wax,  3  oi.;  melt,  and  of  hemlock  ointment,  12  ox. 
Used  for  inveterate  cancerous,  scrofulons,  and 
other  sores. 

Cerate,  Hoa'ey.  S^n,  Cbxa'tvm  umj/lib,  L. 
Fnp.  1.  SimplB  cerate,  S  parts ;  honej,  1  part ; 
oil  of  lemon  grass,  6  drops.    Used  as  cold  cream. 

2.  (Ph.  Chimr.)  OUve  oil,  i  lb. ;  wax  and  lead 
plaster  (or  galbannm  plaster),  of  each,  4  os. ;  melt, 
and  add  honey,  i  lb.  As  a  cooling  emollient 
dresnng. 

Cante,  Kirklaiid's.    %».    Kibxlahd's  hbv* 

XR4L  CIXATB;  CbBA'TQM  KKTTKA'LI,  C.  CBB'TA 
agita'tib,  L.  Prep,  ].  Lead  plsster,  8  os.; 
olive  oil,  4  os. ;  melt,  sift  in  chalk,  4  os. ;  mix 
well,  then  add  gradually  Oonlard's  extract,  i  ox. ; 
distilled  vinegar,  4  ox. ;  and  stir  nntil  cold. 

2.  (Paris.)  Lead  plaster,  8  ox. ;  olive  oU  and 
chalk,  of  each,  4  ox. ;  sogar  of  lead,  8  dr.,  (dis- 
solved in)  distilled  vinegar,  4  fl«  os.  As  a  cool- 
ing dressing  to  irritable  ulcers  and  excoriated 


Casta*  Lead  (Compouad).    Sjfn.   Qou^labd'b 

CKEATX;   CMRAfTUM   PLVM'BI   OOMPOB^lTUM  (Ph. 

U),  L.  Pnp.  (Ph.  L.)  Olive  oil,  16  «.  ox. ; 
yellow  wax,  8  ox. ;  melt,  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  when  they  begin  to  thicken,  add 
gradually  aolution  of  subacetate  of  lead  (slipfhtly 
warmed),  6  fl.  ox. ;  and  stir  constantly  until  the 
whole  is  nearly  cold ;  then  add  camphor,  1  dr., 
disaolved  in  olive  oil,  4  fl.  ox.  (by  heat),  and  stir 
until  the  cerate  is  quite  cold.  Used  in  iimilar 
cases  to  KnucLAin>'8  Cbbatb  (which  tee).  See 
also  AcBTATB  ov  LiA3>  Cbbatb. 

Cents,  Mar'shaU'i.  JPrep.  1.  Palm  oil  and 
calomel,  of  each,  2  ox. ;  acetate  of  lead,  1  ox. ; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  4  ox. ;  triturated 
together  in  a  wcdgewood  mortar. 

2.  (Paris.)  Pklm  oil,  5  ox. ;  calomel,  1  ox. ; 
acetate  of  lead,  i  os. ;  citrine  ointment,  2  ox. ; 
as  the  last.    Applied  to  the  eyes,  &c. 

Cerate,    Xerca"rial.     Syn,     Cbba'tum  xbb- 

CVBIa'LB,  C.  HTDBAB^'aYBI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (OMi- 
homri,)  Strong  mercurial  ointment  and  simple 
eerste,  equal  parts. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment 
snd  yellow  wax,  of  eadi,  6  ox. ;  lard,  8  ox.  Both 
are  used  as  dressings  to  venereal  ulcers. 

8.  (Compound ;  Cbba'titm  kbboubia'lb  cok- 
POflTlTOIf,  C.  HTDBAB^fiTBI,  L.)  Prep,  (Ph.  L.) 
Uetcnrial  ointment  (strong)  and  loap  cerate,  of 
each,  6  os. ;  camphor  (in  powder),  l^  ox. ;  tritu- 
rate together.  Alterative  and  discutient;  used 
to  dispene  indolent  tumours  and  swellings,  and 
M  a  resolvent  in  enlarged  joints,  &c. 

Cerate,  Ves'eroon.  8yn,  Cbba'titx  mbz'bbbi, 
L.  Prep,  1,  Extract  of  mexereon,  1  part ;  (dis- 
solved  in)  alcohol,  5  parts;  add  beeswax,  6  parts; 
oHve  oil,  11  parts ;  melt  together,  and  continue 
the  heat  until  all  the  alcohol  is  evaporated. 

2.  Green  oil  of  mexereon,  1  part ;  simple  cerate, 
20  pMrt« ;  melt  together.    Both  are  used  to  keep 


up  the  discharge  from  blistered  surfaces,  and  as 
a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  sores. 

Cerate,  Vtn'traL    See  Cbbatb,  Kibxulkd's. 

Cerate,  Vi'trmte  of  Kei'cBzy.    Syn,    Cit'bihb 

CBBATB ;   CBBAtUX  HTSBAB^OTBI  9ITBATIB,  L. 

Prep,     (St   B.   Hosp.)       Citrine  ointment  and 
simple  cerate,  equal  parte.     See  OiBTicBirTS. 

Cerate,  CpiuBL  Syn,  Laud'abum  cbbatb, 
Av'oDTBB  c;  Cbba'tux  </'rii,  C.  opia'tum, 
C.  abodt'bvx,  L.  Prep,  1.  Tincture  of  opium 
and  olive  oil,  of  eacb,  2  dr. ;  simple  cerate,  1  ox. ; 
digest  with  heat  until  all  the  spirit  and  water  is 
evaporated,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture  all 
the  time. 

2.  {Qilberi.)  Wine  of  opium  1  dr.;  simple 
cerate,  1  os. 

3.  {Loffneau,)  Opium  (in  fine  powder),  |  dr. ; 
yelk  of  1  egg ;  mix,  then  triturate  it  with  simple 
cerate,  1  ox. 

Usee,  *  The  above  are  appUed  to  painful  swell- 
ings, piles,  and  ulcers*  and  in  chronic  ophthalmia, 
dbc. 

Cerate,  Fhoephora'ted.  Syn,  Cbba'tum  phob- 
pbo'bi,  C.  phosphoba'ttm,  L.  Ptep,  1.  Phos- 
phorus, 6  gr.;  simple  cerate,  8  ox.;  beat  together 
in  a  phial  placed  in  a  water-bath,  with  frequent 
agitation  for  2  hours;  and  after  repose  for  10 
minutes,  pour  off  the  clear  portion,  and  stir  it 
well  until  cold. 

2.  {Foy,)  Phosphorated  ether,  5  parte ;  simple 
cerate,  24  parte. —  Uew,  Both  of  the  above 
have  been  recommended  as  frictions  in  obstinate 
cuteneous  affections,  and  in  rheumatism  of  the 
jointe. 

Cerate,  Piteh.  Syn,  Cbbatuk  pi'cm  Bbb- 
OUBDi'cJS,  L.  Prep,  (Beral,)  White  wax,  8 
parte;  suet,  4  parte;  Burgundy  piteh,  6  parts; 
melted  together.  A  mild  stimulant  and  detergent 
dressiuf*.    See  Oivtxbnts. 

Cerate,  Besia.  Syn,  Babil'icov,  B.  cbbatb, 
B.  oibtmbvt,  Ybllow  b.,  Cit'bihb  cbbatb; 
Cbba'tum  citbi'bum  (Ph.  L.  1788),  C.  umbi'hm, 
VLAfYM  (Ph.  L.  1745),  C.  BBflfNA  (Ph.  L.  1809 
and  since),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Yellow  resin 
and  beeswax,  of  each,  16  ox,;  melt,  add  olive 
oil,  1  pint ;  strain  through  a  cloth,  and  stir  the 
mixture  until  cold. 

Obe.  The  above  is  the  formula  of  the  London 
College,  but  the  basilicon  of  the  shops  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  made  in  this  manner.  The  following 
forms  are  those  commonly  used  in  trade,  but  the 
products  are  much  inferior  to  that  made  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  in  the  Pharmacopoeia : 

2.  (Commercial.)  a,  Tellow  resin,  10  lbs. ; 
beeswax,  2  lbs. ;  linseed  oil,  7  lbs. ;  melt  together, 
and  stir  until  cold. 

b.  As  the  last,  but  using  nut  oil  instead  of  lin- 
seed oil. 

0.  Nut  oil,  1  gall.;  beeswax,  6  lbs.;  yellow 
resin,  14  lbs. 

d.  Lard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each,  8 
lbs. ;  yellow  resin,  9  lbs. ;  as  before. 

Usee,  Jjfe,  This  cerate  is  a  mild  stimulant,  de- 
tergent, and  digestive  application ;  and  as  such 
is  employed  to  dress  foul  and  indolent  ulcers, 
blistered  surfaces,  burns,  &c.  For  the  correspond* 
ing  preparations  of  the  other  colleges,  see  OiHT- 
mbkts. 

8.     (Compound;     Dbsr'lbb's    CHRATB  ;    Cb- 
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ea'tum  resi'njb  compos'it¥M,  L.)  Prep.  (Ph. 
U.  S.)  Btisiu,  Buet,  and  beeswax,  of  each,  1  lb. ; 
turpentine,  \  lb.;  flax-seed  oU  (linseed  oil),  \ 
pint;  as  above.  Rather  more  stimulating  than 
resin  cerate,  but  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Cerate,  Sose.  Syn,  Lip  salyb;  CEaA^TUii 
rosa'tvm,  L.  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  almonds, 
16  parts;  white  wax,  8  parts;  alkanet  root,  1 
part;  digest,  with  a' gentle  heat,  until  sufficiently 
coloured,  then  strain,  and  for  every  ounce  of 
the  cerate,  add  otto  of  roses,  2  drops.  See  Lip 
Salts. 

Cerate,  Sav'lne.  Syn.  Cbba'tuh  SABi'NiB 
(Ph.  B. ;  and  Ph.  L.  1836),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph. 
£.)  Beeswax,  1  part ;  lard,  4  parts ;  fresh  savin 
(leaves  bruised),  2  parts ;  boil  together  until  the 
leaves  become  crisp,  then  strain  with  pressure, 
through  a  linen  cloth. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)     Lard,  2  lbs. ;  savin  leaves, 

1  lb. ;  beeswax,  i  lb. ;  as  last. 

3.  (Ph.  L.  1851.)  In  the  B.  P.  this  preparation 
is  included  among  the  ointments  (which  tee) ; 
in  trade,  however,  the  old  name  (Ph.  L.  1836)  is 
still  generally  retained. 

The  following  forms  are  those  commonly  adop- 
ted by  the  wholesale  druggists  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  cerate : 

4.  Lard  and  suet,  of  each,  6  lbs. ;  yellow  wax, 

2  lbs. ;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
add  2  oz.  of  distilled  verdigris  (previously  rubbed 
down  smooth  in  a  mortar  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sweet  oil) ;  strain,  whilst  hot,  into  a  Inrge  earthen 
pot,  and  when  the  whole  has  cooled  a  little,  add 
of  oil  of  savin,  1  oz.,  and  stir  until  cold. 

5.  Savin  leaves,   4  lbs. ;  yellow   wax,   2  lbs. ; 
'  lard,  8  lbs  ;  boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp ; 

then  strain,  and  add,  of  green  ointment  (lively 
coloured),  5  lbs. ;  when  cooled  a  little,  further  add, 
of  oil  of  savin,  8  dr.,  and  stir  briskly  until  cold. 
Prod.,  18i  lbs. 

Uses.  6(0,  Savin  cerate  and  ointment  are  chiefly 
employed  to  keep  up  the  discharge  from  blisters 
(perpetual  blisters),  for  which  purpose  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  preparations  of  cantharides.  The  prac- 
tice of  colouring  this  cerate  with  verdigris,  which 
is  general  in  trade,  cannot  be  two  severely  cen- 
sured, as  its  therapeutic  action  is  thereby  altered. 
The  copper  may  be  detected  by  burning  down  a 
little  in  a  platinum  oit  porcelain  crucible,  washing 
out  the  ashes  with  a  little  dilute  nitric  acid, 
placing  the  liquor  in  a  glass  tube,  and  applying 
the  usual  tests.    See  Coppbb  and  Ointments. 

Cerate,  Sim'ple.  Syn.  Cbba'tum  sim'plex, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Spermaceti,  1  part; 
white  wax  8  parts ;  olive  oil,  6  parts ;  melt  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  stir  until  cold.  This  preparation 
is  similar  to  Simplb  Ointment  (Unguentum 
eimplex),  B.  P.  (which  see). 

Cerate  of  SnaUs.  White  wax,  8  parts;  sperma- 
ceti, 8  parts ;  oil  of  almonds,  32  parts ;  mucilage 
of  snails,  24  parts;  otto  of  rose,  sufficient  to 
scent  it. 

Cerate,  Soap.  Syn.  Compound  soap  orbate  ; 
Ceba'tum  bapo'nib  (Ph.  L.  1836),  C.  baponis 
compob'itum  (Ph.  L.  1851),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph. 
L.)  Boil  litharge,  15  oz.  in  distilled  vinegar,  1 
g^ll.  until  dissolved,  stirring  continually;  then 
add  Castile  soap,  10  oz. ;  again  boil  until  all  the 
moisture  is   evaporated ;    then  add,    gradually. 


beeswax,  12^  oz.,  and  olive  oil,  1  pint,  previously 
melted  together,  and  stir  until  nearly  cold.  Simi- 
lar to  Soap  cbbatb  plabtbb  {Empla&trum  Ceraii 
Saponis),  B.  P.  (which  see). 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Distilled  vinegar,  6  galls.; 
litharge,  5  lbs. ;  soap,  3f  lbs. ;  yellow  wax,  4i 
lbs.;  olive  oil,  6  pints.  Mix  as  above.  Ckiod 
nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be  used  instead  of  olive 
oil. 

Obs.  Unless  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
above  formulie  are  followed  in  every  particular, 
the  process  is  apt  to  miscarry.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  cerate,  on  cooling,  separates  into  two 
portions,  and  is  commonly  full  of  hard,  gritty 
particles.  To  prevent  this,  care  should  be  taken 
to  use  soap  of  the  best  quality.  This  miahap  can- 
not be  got  over  by  long  boiling  and  stirring,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  The  only  remedy  is  the 
addition  of  a  little  more  soap,  previously  melted 
with  some  water,  and  again  evaporating  to  a 
proper  consistence.  A  small  quantity  of  solution 
of  potassa  has  a  similar  efiPect. 

The  colour  and  consistence  of  soap  cerate 
chiefly  depend  on  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept 
heated  after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and  wax.  As 
evaporation  proceeds,  so  the  colour  and  conaia- 
tence  increase.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a  lively^  pale 
chocolate-brown,  but  occasionally  it  is  much  paler. 
This  arises  from  its  containing  an  undue  quantity 
of  moisture.  When  it  has  been  kept  heated  for 
a  period  b^ond  that  usually  adopted,  it  attains 
greater  hardness,  and  is  then  frequently  called 
hard  soap  cerate  (Cbbatum  baponib  dubum)  ;  but 
by  over-boiling  it  is  apt  to  become  gritty. 

Uses,  Sfe.  Soap  cerate  is  resolvent,  cooling, 
and  desiccative,  and  is  chiefly  employed  as  a 
cooling  dressing  for  scrofulous  swellinga,  dec 
It  may  be  spread  on  linen  and  applied  Hke  a 
plaster.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  support  for 
fractured  limbs,  and  forms  an  excellent  dressing 
for  soft  corns. 

Cerate,  Spermace'ti.  Syn.  Wbitb  cbbatb. 
White  lip  salvb,  Simplb  o.  ;  Cbbatum  sue'- 
PLBX  (Ph.  E.),  C.  ALBUM  (Ph.  L.  1746),  C. 
bpbbma'tib  ob^ti  (Ph.  L.  1788),  C.  cbta'cbi  (Ph. 
L.  1809  and  since),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Spermaceti,  2  oz. ;  white  wax,  8  oz. ;  melt  by  a 
gentle  heat ;  add,  olive  oil  (warm),  1  pint»  and 
stir  with  a  spatula  until  they  cool. 

2.  rPh.  E.)    See  Cbbatb,  Simplb. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  The  corresponding  preparation  of 
the  Ph.  D.  is  classed  under  Ointmbntb,  and  con- 
tains lard. 

4.  (Commercial.)  On  the  large  scale  lard  or 
suet  is  substituted  for  oil,  by  which  means  less 
wax  is  required.  The  following  is  a  good  form 
where  a  cheap  article  is  wanted,  and  is  that  com- 
monly adopted  in  the  wholesale  trade : 

Clarifled  mutton  suet,  6i  lbs.;  white  wax  and 
spermaceti,  of  each,  }  lb. ;  as  above. 

Ohs.  The  materials  should  be  melted  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  (that  of  a  water-bath  is  best)  in 
a  clean  stoneware  vessel,  and  ba  soon  as  perfect 
liquefaction  takes  place,  the  heat  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  fluid  cerate  strained  into  a  clean 
vessel,  and  stirred  with  a  clean  wooden  spatula 
until  it  solidifies.  To  facilitate  the  cooling,  the 
vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold  water  or  in  a  cnxrent 
of  cold  air.    In  this  way  the  prodnct  is  rendered 
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both  whiter  and  finer  tiiAn  when  the  liquid  masg 
is  ftUowed  to  cool  by  itaelf .  By  adding  a  little 
flowers  of  benxoin  with  the  oil,  or  a  liUle  nitric 
ether  when  the  cerate  is  abont  half  cold,  this,  as 
well  as  other  like  preparations,  will  keep  for  years 
withoat  becoming  rancid  or  suffering  any  ma- 
terial change  of  condition. 

Uia,  ^e.  Emollient  and  cooling.  It  is  com- 
monly employed  as  a  soft,  cooling  dressing,  as  a 
lip  sslre,  as  an  implication  to  c^ps,  chilblains, 

Cerate,  Bol'phide  of  ■er'eiiry.  Prep,  (Swe- 
iiamr.)  Yellow  resin,  i  oz. ;  yellow  wax  and 
Isid,  of  each,  i  lb.;  vermilion,  20  gr.  As  a 
dressing  to  unhealthy  ulcers.    See  Cebatb,  Ciir- 

HABAX. 

Cente,  Snl'plmr.  Syn,  Cbba'tvm  bitlphu'bib, 
C.  buxphuba'tuic,  L.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Washed 
iolphor,  2  parts ;  cerate  of  Qalen,  7  parts ;  almond 
oil,  1  part ;  mix.     In  itch,  &c. 

Cerate,  Tobae'oo.  Prep,  Beeswax,  8  oz.; 
yellow  resin,  1  os. ;  olive  oil,  6  os. ;  tobacco  Jnice, 
4  OS.;  mix  and  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  when 
nesrly  cold,  add  bergamot,  2  dr.  Used  to  destroy 
pedioili,  Ac. 

Cerate,  Turner's.    See  Cbbatx,  Calamikv. 

estate,  Yer'digzis.  <8^.  Cbba'tum  mmv*- 
onns,  C.  ou'PKi  diacbta'ti8,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Besin  cerate,  19  parts;  verdigris  (in  fine  powder), 
Ipart 

2.  (F6r.  Ph.)  Wax  and  resin,  of  each,  6  parts; 
Venice  turpentine,  5  parts;  linseed  oil,  2  parts; 
verdigris,  1  part.  Used  as  a  mild  escharotic  and 
stimulant  to  fungous  ulcers,  warts,  corns,  &c. 

Cerata,  White.    See  Cxbatx,  Spbbmaobti. 

Cerate,  Zinc.  8yn.  Cbba'tum  zik(/i,  C.  z. 
oxt'di,  L.  Prep,  1.  Oxide  of  tine,  20  gr., 
spermaceti  cerate,  1  os.  Used  in  sore  nipples, 
excoriations,  &c. ;  and  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

2.  (Compound;  Cbba'titm  zikci  ooicpoBiTrx, 
U)  a.  To  the  last  add  calomel,  10  gr.  Used  ss 
the  hist,  and  in  scrofulous  ophthalmia. 

h.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Zinc  ointment  and  compound 
lead  ointment,  equal  parts.  Cooling,  astringent ; 
in  excoriations,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ulcers. 

e,  {SufeUmd.)  Oxide  of  sine  and  lycopodium, 
of  each,  15  gr. ;  simple  cerate,  |  oz.  In  sore 
nipples,  ulcerations  of  the  breast,  tetters,  Ac.  It 
sets  heat  when  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
ipermaoeti  cerate. 

d,  (U.  S.  Ph.,  1870.)  PrecipitaJ;ed  carbonate 
zinc,  2  oz.;  simple  cerate,  10  oz.  A  substitute 
for  calamine  cerate. 

CXRSBiaC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  compound, 
ftnt  noticed  by  M.  Fr^my,  obtained  along  with 
oleo-phoephoric  acid  when  the  brain  and  nerves 
■re  treated  with  hot  alcohol.  It  is  solid,  white, 
eiystalline ;  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
forms  a  solid  gelatinous  mass  with  hot  water; 
fosible  with  decomposition,  exhaling  a  peculiar 
odoor,  and  leaving  much  charcoal  behind.  It  has 
heen  found  also  in  the  yelk  of  eggs,  in  seminal 
fluid,  and  in  pus.  With  the  alkalies  it  forms  in- 
•olnble  salts  termed  cerebrates. 

CSSSBIlOIiEDr.  When  oleo-phosphoric  acid 
ii  boiled  in  water,  it  is  resolved  into  a  fluid 
neutral  oil  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  dissolves. 
Theformer  is  cerebrolein. 

CEBIV.     Syn.    Allahitb;  Obthitb;  Buok- 


LAVDITB.  A  minersl  found  in  Greenland,  Nor- 
way, and  the  Ural.  It  is  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina,  iron,  cerium,  and  bme,  and  occurs  in 
rhomboclinic  prisms,  or  black  manses  with  a  glassy 
lustre  ('  Diet,  de  Chim.,'  Wurts). 

Carin.  This  name  was  given  by  John  to  the 
part  of  beeswax  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and, 
according  to  Brodie,  consists  of  impure  eerotic 
acid  (*  Diet,  de  Chim.,'  Wurtx). 

Cerin.  A  substance  that  may  be  extracted  by 
chloroform  from  cork,  in  which  it  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  2%  (Watts's  '  Diet  of  Chem.').  This 
name  was  g^ven  to  it  by  Chevreul. 

CESIUM.  Ce.  Atomic  weight  189'9.  A  metal 
first  obtained  by  Mosander  in  1826.  Specific 
gravity  6'63—6'78.  Melting-point  above  that  of 
antimony,  but  below  that  of  silver. 

Occurrence,  In  cerite  (a  silicate  of  cerium) 
and  other  minerals  found  in  Sweden.  It  has 
recently  been  discovered  to  exist  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  clay  used  for  brick  making  at  fianistadt, 
near  Frankfurt. 

Prep.  The  metal  has  been  prepared  by  W5h* 
ler,  by  adding  sodium  to  a  molten  mixture  of 
cerium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  chlorides.  Hil- 
lebrand  and  Norton  have  electrolysed  the  chloride 
CoiClf  and  obtained  nearly  pure  cerium.  The 
starting-point  for  cerium  compounds  is  the  rilicate, 
cerite,  which  is  converted  successively  into  the 
sulphate,  the  oxalate,  and  the  oxide.  They  have 
to  be  separated  from  salts  of  lanthanum  and  didy- 
roium,  by  a  tedious  process  of  fractional  precipi- 
tation. 

Prop.  It  is  a  ductile  and  malleable  metal  of 
a  steel-grey  colour.  It  burns  brightly  in  air,  and 
also  in  vapours  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sul- 
phur, and  phosphorus.  It  slowly  decomposes  cold 
water,  but  hot  quickly. 

Chief  Comp<mndt.  Oiides, CegQiand CeO|.  The 
chloride,  CeCl,.  A  fluoride,  CeF.  The  oxalate  may 
be  obtained  as  a  precipitate  by  adding  a  solution 
or  ammonium  oxalate  to  a  solution  of  cerium  salt. 
(Ph.  B.)— Dow,  1  to  2  gr.  Given  in  vomiting 
during  pregnancy.  (See  Watts's  '  Diet,  of  Chem.' 
for  further  particulars  on  this  subject.) 

CEBOSTOM A  XTLOSTELLA,  Curtis.  The 
Turnip  Diamond-back  Moth.  From  Kkpac,  a 
horn,  as  this  insect  stretches  forward  its  antenna) 
or  horns  in  a  peculiar  manner  when  at  rest.  It 
is  called  xylottella  from  J^loeteum,  a  section  of 
the  honeysuckle  genus,  as  it  is  found  on  honey- 
suckles. 

It  could  hardly  be  considered  possible  that  such 
a  tiny  moth  was  able  to  cause  serious  injuries  to 
crops,  and  especially  to  root  crops.  In  some 
seasons,  however,  turnips  and  other  plants  of  the 
Braeticm  are  materially  damaged  by  its  cater- 
pillars, which  congregate  together  upon  the  leaves, 
covering  them  with  their  excessively  fine  webs, 
and  devour  every  particle  of  the  foliage.  During 
the  past  10  years  it  appears  to  have  been 
troublesome  in  vsrious  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  Curtis  speaks  of  it  as  as  being  abundant 
in  turnip-fields,  and  causing  considerable  mischief 
to  swedes  and  turnips  60  years  ago  ('  Farm  In- 
sects,' by  John  Curtis). 

Stephens  says  it  is  abundant  in  gardens  and 
weeds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
within  the  metropolitan  district,  also  in'  Devon- 
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flhire,  the  New  Forest,  near  Dover,  and  in  Scot- 
land {*  lUoBtrationB  of  British  Entomology, 
Hanstellata,'  by  J.  F.  Stephens).  Stainton  shows, 
in  his  *  Manual  of  British  Moths  and  Butterflies,' 
that  it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  England.  It  is 
also  well  known  and  has  occasioned  much  injury 
in  various  places  in  Ireland.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  not  more  common  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  that  the  attacks  may  have 
been  attributed  to  the  turnip  saw-fly ,  whose 
caterpillars  are  called  '  niggers '  (<  Report  of  Ob- 
servations of  Injurious  Insects,  1883,'  by  E.  A. 
Ormerod). 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  caterpillars  of 
other  flies,  moths,  and  butterflies,  have  been  mis- 
taken for  those  of  the  diamond-back  moths.  Or 
it  may  be  that  its  attacks  have  become  intensified 
in  these  later  years  in  the  same  degree  as  those  of 
other  insects. 

There  was  a  great  invasion  of  this  enemy  in 
certain  districts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex, 
among  other  places,  in  1888.  It  injured  turnips, 
swedes,  kohl  rabi,  and  thousand-headed  kale.  A 
correspondent  stated  that  he  had  a  plot  of  swedes 
so  badly  affected  that  he  had  to  plough  it  up. 
Another  wrote  that  the  leaves  of  the  swedes  were 
covered  with  patches  of  a  web-like  material,  which 
looked  very  peculiar  in  the  morning  before  the 
dew  was  off.  The  caterpillars  within  this  were 
fast  devonring  the  plants.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  injury  commenced  in  a  corner  bounded  by  a 
wide  hedgerow,  and  spread  gpradually  over  the 
field.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  very  many  cases 
of  reported  injury  ftrom  this  moth,  the  attacked 
crops  were  in  fields  skirted  by  hedge-rows  and 
copses. 

Again,  in  1884  and  1886,  reports  of  injury  were 
sent  in  from  many  farms  in  several  counties,  both 
in  the  north  and  south  of  England,  also  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

The  diamond-back  moth  is  known  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Ealtenbach  and  Taschenberg  speak  of 
it;  the  latter  under  the  synonym  of  Plutella 
eruo^erarum, 

Ltfe  Rutory.  The  diamond-back  moth  is 
placed  in  the  large  group  Tineina,  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Lbfidoptera,  a  .group  or  genus  of  moths 
both  numerous  and  destructive  to  plants,  grain, 
furs,  clothes,  skins,  and  other  substances.  Stainton 
arrange  the  genus  Cerowtomata,  to  which  this 
moth  belongs,  in  the  family  CluUlUdm, 

Like  many  of  the  TinHna  it  is  a  very  pretty 
insect,  and  varies  in  colour,  or  rather  in  shades  of 
colour,  in  different  specimens.  Thus  some  are 
reddish  brown,  while  others  are  pale  brown.  The 
typical  insect  is  reddish  brown,  with  very  long 
white  antennsB,  or  horns,  having  a  white  streak 
right  across  the  anterior  or  fore-wings,  which  are 
brown.  The  white  streak  upon  the  wings  when  they 
are  folded  forms  patches  resembling  diamonds  in 
shape,  from  which  the  moth  takes  its  name,diamond- 
back.  Its  posterior  or  hind  wings  are  lighter 
frhan  the  fbre  wings,  with  long  delicate  fringes. 
In  length  of  body  it  is  from  6  lines  to  \  inch, 
with  a  wing  expanse  of  from  f  inch  to  10  Unes. 

Appearing  first  in  the  early  part  of  May,  the 
female  moth  lays  quantities  of  eggs  fastened 
together  in  a  mass  upon  certun  plants  with 
f  lutinoos  maternal.      They  are  generally  placed 


upon  cruciferous  plants,  and  thoae  wild,  hedge- 
row,  or  weed-plants,  at  least  by  the  first  genera- 
tion of  moths,  such  as  charlock  or  cadlock  (^sna- 
pu  arventU),  penny-cress  {ThUupi  arveiue), 
hedge  mustard  (SisymhriMm  qffieinale),  flixweed 
{Si^finbrium  sophia).  Later  on  the  eggs  are 
placed  upon  cultivated  cruciferous  plants. 

From  the  eggs  come  caterpillars  in  a  few  days 
and  feed  upon  the  leafage  near  to  them. 

The  caterpillar  is  close  upon  \  inch  in  length, 
of  a  light  green  colour  with  a  yellowish  tinge 
here  and  there,  and  an  ash-grey  head.  It  has 
16  green  feet,  and  its  body  tapers  somewhat 
towards  the  head  and  tail.  After  feeding  for 
some  time  it  changes  to  an  ash-^soloui^d,  or 
grey  chrysalis,  with  dark  spots  upon  it,  from 
which  in  about  12  days  the  moth  comes  fortfaf 
and  has  then  a  wide  choice  of  cultivated  plants 
upon  which  it  may  place  its  eggs. 

From  observation  as  to  the  habits  of  this  moth* 
it  is  gathered  that  the  first  generation  of  cater- 
pillars, or  at  all  events  those  whom  fate  has  fixed 
upon  wild  plants,  do  not  remain  in  this  state  nearly 
so  long  as  those  upon  cultivated  plants,  as  swedes 
for  example.  Thei  r  food  derived  from  weeds  is  not 
appetising,  and,  which  is  more  to  the  point*  does 
not  last  long,  as  the  leaves  get  tough  very  quickly 
and  devoid  of  juices.  The  second  generation  on 
the  more  congenial  cultivated  plants  are  far 
more  numerous  (Curtis  says,  in  '  Farm  Insects,' 
that  as  many  as  240  caterpillars  have  been  seen 
on  one  turnip  plant),  far  more  dangeronsy  and 
remain  longer  in  caterpillar  form.  I  have 
not  specially  noticed  other  species  of  the  LsPi- 
DOFTBBA.  in  thb  respect,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  same  holds  with  regard  to  most  of 
these  injurious  to  crops.  The  dumond-back  motli 
passes  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  under 
dead  leaves  and  rubbish  upon  the  ground. 

Prevention,  After  an  attack  upon  swedes, 
turnips,  and  other  cultivated  plants,  there  is  not 
much  danger  for  another  season  if  the  land  is 
properly  ploughed  in  the  ordinaiy  course  of  culti- 
vation. The  chrysalids  being  on  the  surfiaoe 
would  be  ploughed  in  and  be  destroyed.  Fallow 
land,  upon  which  charlock  may  bo  which  has 
lived  through  the  winter,  should  be  ploughed 
early  in  the  spring.  In  seeds,  that  is,  rye-grass 
and  clovers  of  various  kinds  sown  with  wheats 
barley,  or  oats,  and  in  sainfoin  leys,  there  are 
often  many  plants  of  charlock,  sdf-sown  rape, 
and  other  cruciferous  plants  which  live  through 
the  winter,  and  form  attractive  objects  for  the 
moth  to  lay  egfgs  upon  in  the  spring.  It  would 
pay  well  to  brush  them  off  close  to  the  ground  in 
the  spring. 

If  any  other  reason  were  wanted  for  the  extir- 
pation of  this  abominable  weed,  charlock,  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  a  breeding-plaoef  or  the  diamond- 
back  moth. 

Early  spring  brushing  of  hedge-sides  and  hedge- 
rows, ditches,  and  other  places  harbouring  we^b, 
is  strongly  advocated. 

Remedies,  In  passing  a  field  of  swedes  near 
Dorking,  a  peculiar  horse-hoe  was  remarked^  from 
whose  sides  arms,  or  wings,  projected.  Upon 
examination  it  was  fbund  that  the  ingenious 
farmer  had  fastened  bunches  of  birch  on  either 
side  of  the  implement,  arranged  so  as  to  lightly 
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broth  the  pluiU  as  the  hoe  paned  along,  and  to 
dislodge  the  catetpillan  that  were  npon  their 
leaves.  These  caterpillars  were  those  of  the 
saw-fl J  niggers ;  bat  the  remedv  is  equally  appli- 
cable in  the  case  of  the  ^amond-back  caterpillars. 
Birch  may  be  used  for  these  brashes,  or  green 
brooms,  or  other  booghs  saiBciently  elastic.  Im- 
mediately alter  this  horse-hoe  with  the  brashes, 
soother  ahoald  follow,  set  wide  so  as  to  take  all 
the  groond  and  bory  or  IdU  the  caterpillars,  and 
preveat  them  from  erawling  back  again. 

In  case  of  a  very  bad  attack,  washing  with  soft 
soap  and  qoassia  woold  certainly  be  emcacioos  if 
it  eoold  be  done.  It  might  be  done  by  means  of 
garden-engines,  like  those  used  for  washing  hop- 
plants,  only  set  upon  foor  high  wheels,  wide 
^■rt>  so  as  to  trayel  over  a  row  of  pluits.  The 
pamp-handle  shoald  be  on  one  side,  and  there 
shoold  be  two  long  flexible  hose  with  proper  sprays, 
jost  as  in  hop-washing,  with  which  the  rows  on 
either  side  fi»  some  distance  would  be  washed  or 
syringed.  It  woold  be  necessary  that  the  washing 
machines  shoald  be  set  npon  liigh  wheels,  and  go 
across  a  field  over  a  row  of  plants ;  otherwise  they 
most  be  nude  rery  narrow,  and  consequently  very 
devated  and  difficnlt  to  work. 

The  Americans  have  most  elaborate  machines 
for  'sprinkling'  plants  infested  with  various 
insects,  but  none  are  so  simple  or  so  effectual  as 
the  common  hop- washing  machine. 

One  of  these  American  '  sprinklers '  is  an  oblong 
tin  case  carried  on  a  man's  back,  having  two  hose 
attached,  with  which  the  liqidd  from  Uie  case  is 
sprinkled  on  the  plants.  Another  is  a  rather 
Isrge  case,  to  be  carried  by  a  man  on  horseback ; 
and  there  are  several  elaborate  arrangements  of 
tsnks  upon  wheels,  with  lengths  of  hose  or  lengths 
of  iron  tubing,  perforated  at  intervals  with  holes 
for  the  distribution  of  the  liquid. 

Broadcasting  soot  and  sulphur  upon  the  plants 
attacked  by  tbe  diamond-back  caterpillars  is  a 
osefol  remedy  if  done  when  the  dew  is  upon  them 
(86  bushels  of  soot  and  12  lbs.  of  sulphur  per  acre 
form  a  useful  dresring).  Lime  also  has  been 
found  efficacious. 

Manures,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda^  will  force  the  plants  along  quickly 
oat  of  the  way  of  the  caterpillars. 

NaimrtU  SnemieM.  Rooks,  jays,  partridges, 
starlings,  peewits,  thrushes,  are  fond  of  these 
esterpiilars,  and  should  not  be  molested. 

There  is  a  parasite  which  ke^  this  insect 
in  cheek.  It  is  an  ichneumon  nv,  known  as 
Campoplex  pamUcus,  black,  with  four  brilliant 
wings,  in  length  about  the  l-6th  of  an  inch,  with 
a  wing-expanse  of  little  more  than  a  ^  of  an 
inch.  This  places  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  the 
caterpillars  (Reports  on  'Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CSSOTXC  ACID.  A  substance  occurring  in 
beeswax,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by  alcohol, 
and  in  Chinese  wax  in  combination  as  cervl  cero- 
tate.    It  was  called  cerin  (which  ««s)  by  John. 

CBRTL  ALCOHOL.  Occurs  in  Chinese  wax,  in 
the  sweat  on  the  wool  of  sheep,  and  on  poppy 
beads,  in  combination  with  cerotic  acid  as  ceryl 
cerotate. 

CE88P00I8.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that 
the  local  authorities  of  any  district  in  which  a 


cesspool  is  situated  are  required  by  the  Public 
Health  Act — 1«  To  see  that  it  is  so  constructed 
and  kept  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  either  a 
nuisance  or  detrimental  to  health.  2.  That  an 
examination  of  any  cesspool  can  be  made  by  the 
sanitary  inspector,  or  by  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  local  autiiority,  after  notice  of  en^  has  been 
served  upon  those  who  are  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises  on  which  it  is  situated.  8.  The  local 
authority  may  itself  undertake  the  cleansing  of 
a  cesspool,  or  it  may  enact  bye-laws  imposing 
this  duty  on  the  occupiers  of  the  premises.  4.  If 
the  local  authority,  after  having  undertaken  the 
cleansing  of  a  cesspool,  fail  to  £>  its  duty,  it  be- 
comes Imble,  after  notice  from  an  occupier,  for 
the  payment  to  the  said  occupier  of  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  6#.  a  day  during  default. 
6.  Any  person  in  an  urban  district  who  sllows 
the  contents  of  a  cesspool  to  overflow,  or  to  soak 
therefrom,  incurs  a  penalty  of  40lf.  for  each 
offence,  and  a  further  charge  of  6t.  a  day  for  the 
continuance  of  the  offence  after  notice.  6.  In- 
formation of  any  nuisance  under  the  said  Act  in 
the  district  of  anv  local  authority  may  be  given 
to  such  local  authority  by  an^person  aggneved 
thereby,  or  by  anv  two  inhabitant  householders  of 
such  district,  or  by  any  officer  of  such  authority, 
or  by  the  relieving  officer,  or  bv  any  constable  or 
officer  of  the  police  force  of  such  district. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  enter 
into  details  as  to  the  best  method  of  building  a  cess- 
pool. We  mav,  however,  state  that,  owing  to  the 
defective  and  leaky  construction  of  a  cesspool,  it 
very  frequently  becomes  a  serious  source  of  dan* 

ferous  contamination  to  the  wells  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood,  as  well  as  a  ready  means  of  contagion, 
when  it  contains  the  excreta  of  fever*patients. 
The  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  West-end  of 
London  in  1874,  the  origin  of  which  was  traced 
to  the  milk  supply,  was  owing  to  the  vessels  in 
which  the  milk  was  collected  in  the  country 
having  been  washed  out  with  water  taken  from  a 
well  near  a  cesspool,  into  which  ran  the  contents 
of  a  privy  belonging  to  a  house,  some  of  the 
inmates  of  which  were  labouring  under  typhoid 
fever. 

For  a  cesspool  not  to  be  iigurious  to  health  it 
should  be  water-tight  and  ventilated  by  a  shaft  i 
it  should  never  be  allowed  to  overflow,  and  should 
be  sunk  at  as  great  a  distance  from  houses  or 
dwellings  as  possible. 

CITDT.  CnH^O,.  Chevreul  applied  this 
name  to  pure  spermaceti.  iV^.  Dissolve  sper- 
maceti in  boiling  alcohol,  and  collect  the  mrstals 
that  are  deposited  as  the  solution  cools,  bright 
pearly  crystals,  melting  at  120°,  and  subliming  at 
670**  F.    See  Spbbuaobti. 

GBTOVIA  AVRATA.  Curtis.  TheOreen  Chafer. 
The  green  chafer,  or  golden  chafer,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  resembles  the  common  cockchafer, 
Meloloniha  wdgarii,  and  the  small  chafer,  ilai- 
9opUa  hortieola,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  at- 
tacks plants  and  trees.  In  its  perfect  state 
it  feeds,  like  these  insects,  upon  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  its  larval  state  upon  the  roots 
of  plants  and  trees,  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded, as  it  frequentiy  is,  with  the  small  chafer, 
being  essentially  distinct. 

Fortunately  the  green  chafers  are  not  very 
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plentifnl,  as  their  larv»  are  very  large  and  cause 
injury  by  biting  and  eating  roots ;  and,  besides, 
they  are  very  long-lived.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  to  keep  them  down  by  all  means,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  increasing  as  so  many  in- 
jurions  insects  have  increased  in  late  years. 

Not  only  does  this  beetle  in  its  perfect  state 
devour  leaves  of  various  fruit  trees,  but  it  also 
attacks  their  blossoms  and  eats  their  leaves  and 
bites  away  their  pistils  and  stamens  in  its  at- 
tempts to  extract  the  nectar  from  their  coroUte. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  daytime  upon  the  blossoms 
of  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  particularly  upon 
those  of  strawberry  plants,  and  it  can  be  easily 
caught  then  as  it  is  heavy  in  its  movements,  and, 
like  many  other  beetles,  simulates  death  when  it 
is  disturbed.  Roses  are  often  visited  and  spoiled 
by  the  green  chafer,  and  Westwood  states  that  it 
is  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  privet. 

The  larva,  or  gn^ub,  of  the  chafer  sometimes 
causes  serious  harm  to  strawberry  plants  by  biting 
their  roots  and  devouring  the  succulent  parts 
of  these.  The  thick  main  stems  of  strawberry 
plants  are  sometimes  cut  through  by  it.  Reports 
have  come  to  hantl  during  the  last  two  seasons  of 
its  attack  upon  raspberry  plants,  into  whose 
roots  it  had  made  great  inroads,  causing  the 
plants  to  flag.  Their  leaves  drooped  and  had  a 
withered  look.  The  young  fruits  fell  off,  which 
was  not  at  all  wonderful,  seeing  that  four  or  five 
large  fat  grubs  were  'pegging  away'  at  the 
roots.  It  has  been  found  at  the  roots  of  young 
apple,  pear,  and  damsoa  trees,  whose  roots  showed 
plain  marks  of  having  been  damaged  by  the  bites 
of  this  insect. 

Taschenberg  states  that  the  Cetonia  aurata  is 
known  in  Germany,  and  remarks  that  it  injures 
the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees.  In  France,  called  la 
Citoine  dorSe,  it  spoils  roses  and  the^  blossoms  of 
strawberry  plants,  while  its  larvae  are  said  to 
live  upon  their  roots  and  those  of  fruit  trees. 
There  is  a  closely  allied  species  in  America  which 
is  found  upon  the  blossoms  of  strawberry  plants, 
though  Professor  Lintner  thinks  that  its  larvs  do 
not  hurt  their  roots. 

lAfe  Siatory,  The  Cetonia  aurata  is  a  species 
of  the  Cetoniida,  a  family  of  the  division  Lamel- 
lieomeM  (so  styled  from  Latin  words  meaning 
plate-  or  leaf -horned,  because  the  antennsD  of  the 
species  are  plate-  or  fan-shaped)  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
CoLBOPTBBA.  It  Is  about  I  of  an  inch  in 
length,  of  a  brilliant  green  colour  with  a  golden 
tinge,  having  short  antennie  with  three  fans  or 
extaremities.  There  are  three  points  or  spines 
upon  the  first  pair  of  its  legs,  probably  serving  to 
make  holes  for  egg-laying.  It  may  be  first  seen 
early  in  May,  flying  from  flower  to  flower  in  fine 
weather  with  its  strong  wings.  Towards  the  end 
of  June  the  female  lays  its  numerous  eggs  deep 
in  the  ground,  having  made  a  hole  by  dint  of 
digging,  or  having  found  a  convenient  cleft  in 
the  soil. 

Larva)  are  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  about 
twelve  days,  and  soon  begin  to  feed  upon  the 
roots  of  plants,  trees,  and  grasses  that  are  within 
their  reach.  The  larveo  remain  in  this  state  for 
at  least  two  years.  It  is  believed  that  the  term  is 
three  years.  Curtis  says  two  or  three  years. 
During  this  time  they  live  upon  the  food  they 


obtain  by  gnawing  roots,  and  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  in  tifiree  years  a  single  one  of  these 
creatures  would  materially  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  even  a  large  well-rooted  plant  or 
tree.  They  are  about  I^  inch  long  when  fully 
grown,  with  thick  much-wrinkled  bodies  of  a 
dull  white  hue,  and  with  rusty-coloured  heads, 
and  3  pairs  of  red  or  brown  legs.  To  one  care- 
lessly noticing  these  larvie  they  would  appear  to 
be  those  of  the  cockchafer  (Melolontha  puC^aris). 
Close  inspection  would,  however,  show  that  they 
differ  in  having  a  brown  spot  on  either  side  of 
their  bodies  just  below  the  first  joint  or  segment, 
and  that  they  are  covered  with  hairs.  The  larva 
of  the  cockchafer  are  quite  smooth,  and  have  no 
spots  upon  them.  They  are  also  larger  than 
those  of  the  green  chafer. 

When  the  time  of  pupation  arrives  the  larvae 
go  down  deeper  into  the  ground  and  cover  them- 
selves with  oval  envelopes  made  of  earth  and 
excrement,  or  secretions  from  their  bodies,  and 
change  into  chrysalids,  from  which  the  beetles 
emerge  in  the  early  part  of  May.  These  earthy 
envelopes,  or  cocoons,  are  rough  on  the  outsides. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  observers  of  the 
habits  of  insects  that  the  larvsB  of  the  green 
chafer  are  often  found  in  ants'  nests,  and  upon 
this  an  argument  has  been  based  to  the  effect 
that  the  larvsB  do  not  eat  roots,  but  feed  upon 
decaying  matter.  The  answer  to  this  is  that 
ants'  nests  are  soft  and  easily  penetrated  by  the 
beetles  in  search  of  comfortable  quarters  for  their 
eggs,  and  that  they  are  very  often  under  trees 
and  the  roots  of  plants.  There  cannot  be  any 
material  in  the  dxy  composition  of  an  ordinary 
ants'  nest  that  would  serve  as  food  for  fleshy 
larvsB  like  those  of  the  Cetoniidm,  Westwood 
states  that  a  Brazilian  species  is  said  to  live  upon 
decaying  matter*  but  he  .adds  that  it  is  "moist 
rotten  wood,  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  decom- 
position." 

Prevention,  The  beetles  are  attracted  by  rab- 
bish  and  decaying  matter  that  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  their  egg^.  Therefore  it  is  a  most  un- 
desirable practice  to  put  long  straw  or  long  farm- 
yard manure  under  strawberry  plants.  In  the 
case  of  apple,  pear,  damson,  and  other  fruit  trees 
it  is  important  that  the  g^und  round  about 
them  should  be  kepi  clean ;  and  upon  grass-land 
all  grass  and  weeds  must  be  kept  cleared  away 
within  the  fences  protecting  the  young  trees. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  such  treatment  should 
always  be  adopted  while  the  trees  are  young,  as 
the  weeds  and  herbage  that  are  in  so  many  cases 
allowed  even  by  enlightened  cultivators  to  grow 
close  around  the  trees  serve  as  very  harbours  of 
refuge  for  many  kinds  of  insects.  For  this  amd 
for  many  other  reasons,  orchards  should  bo  kept 
fed  down  closely. 

Remedies.  Should  strawberry  or  raspbcny 
plants  show  any  signs  of  decay  by  withering 
leaves  and  blossoms  drying  up,  search  must  he 
made  for  foes  at  the  roots.  For  the  larvss  of  the 
Cetonia  a  deep  search  must  be  made,  as  they  go 
down  deeplv,  by  digging  up  the  soil  with  forks  or 
spuds  with  four  broad,  fiattened  prongs.  If  larvsD 
are  found,  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  plants 
should  be  deeply  dug,  with  a  good  dressing  of 
soot  applied.    Ashes,  earth   well  triturated,  or 
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sawdust  impregnated  with  paraffin  oil,  in  the 
proportion  of  1|  pint  to  a  boshel,  might  be  dng  in. 
With  regard  to  young  trees,  when  it  has  been 
£scorered  that  their  roots  are  being  injured  by 
these  larre,  the  same  remedies  may  be  adopted  in 
cultivated  Umd.  Upon  orchard  hind,  where  trees 
are  fenced  against  stock,  strong  liquid  manure 
dressings  would  make  the  larvae  shift  their 
qoarten.  Strong  soapsuds  would  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  them  if  plenteously  supplied  ('  Re- 
ports on  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops/ oy  Charles 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CETEABIC  XCTD.  Bfiyflifi^  S^n.  Cb- 
tbab'iv.  The  bitter  principle  of  Iceland  moss 
(Ceiraria  hlandiea).  It  exists  in  the  free  state, 
in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  thallus.    • 

The  compounds  are  called  cetrarates.— Dose,  2 
to  4  gr.  every  3  hours,  as  a  febrifuge ;  1  to  8 
gr.  thrice  daily  as  a  tonic. 

CBTTL  ALCXIHOL.  Spermaceti  consists  of 
eetyl  palmitate,  that  is  oetyl  alcohol  in  oombina- 
tion  with  palmitic  acid. 

CEUTH0EBHTVCHU8  ASSDflLIB,  Paykull. 
The  Tumip-seed  Weevil.  It  might  be^oonsidered 
that  the  smaU  seeds  of  turnips,  rape^  mustard, 
and  cabbage-plants,  would  be  at  least  exempt 
from  injury  from  insects.  But  there  is  a  very 
small  weevil  which  attacks  even  these  in  the  seed- 
pods  while  green.  Curtis  says  that  three  pods  of 
tamip-seed  were  sent  to  him,  each  being  punc- 
tured by  maggots  in  order  to  effect  their  exit. 
Upon  opening  these  pods  he  found  only  1  seed 
untouched  and  2  ^lightly  eroded :  others  were  half 
consumed,  and  many  entirely  eaten  up. 

Injury  to  tumip-pUnts  for  seed  was  reported,  in 
1884,  in  Romney  Marsh,  a  district  in  Kent,  where 
much  turnip-seed  is  grown.  Upon  investigation, 
just  before  the  pods  were  hardening,  it  was  noticed 
that  about  15%  of  th«  pods  had  a  tiny  hole  in 
them.  When  these  were  cut  open  the  seeds  were 
found  to  be  wanting  altogether  in  some  instances, 
and  so  Intten  in  others  that  they  were  good  for 
nothing.  In  a  few  eases  where  the  pods  were  later, 
maggots  were  found  within  them,  evidently  still 
feeing  upon  the  seeds.  The  grower  said  that  he 
had  noti<^  little  fleas  upon  the  flowers  in  the 
sammer,  but  he  thought  that  they  were  turnip- 
fleas. 

One  effect  of  the  action  of  the  maggots  of  this 
weevil  is  that  the  seeds  become  prematurely  ripe 
in  some  cases. 

The  mischief  occasioned  by  these  weevils  to 
the  small  seeds  of  cultivated  CmcifireB  is  more 
extensive  than  growers  realise,  and  as  they  are  so 
minute  and  the  chief  evidence  of  their  having  been 
in  the  podA  is  the  small,  almost  imperceptible  hole 
through  which  they  have  reaped,  their  action  is 
mistaken  for  failure  in  fructification,  or  for  dis- 
orders of  the  plant. 

This  weevil  is  known  to  turnip  and  rape-seed- 
growers  in  Germany  and  in  France.  Calwer  says 
it  is  common  in  Qermany,  France,  and  England 
in  the  seed-pods  of  rape  (C.  Q.  Calwer's  '  K&fer- 
buch ').  There  is  no  record  of  its  being  known 
m  America. 

Iif9  HiH&ry.  The  CeuiharrJk^nehut  a$iimilU 
{Cemtkarrkjfnchns  atnmilU  is  given  in  Water- 
house's  'Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera'  as 
synonymous    with    C    alamda,  Herbst-»  C.    oh- 


ttrietm.  Marsh.,  Steph.,  and  C.  nin^u.  Marsh.  P 
Steph.)  belonging  to  the  family  Cureulumidm  of 
theCoLBOPTBBA,  isuot  quite  2  lines,  the  l-6th  inch, 
long.  The  natural  colour  of  it  is  black,  but  the 
thick  covering  of  down  or  fine  hairs  upon  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  causes  it  to  have  an  ash- 
grey  hue.  Its  snout,  or  rostrum,  is  abnormally 
long,  and  is  furnished  with  strong  jaws  at  its  ex* 
tremitv.  About  halfway  down  this  snout  there  is  a 
pair  of  12-jointed  antennso  or  horns,  which  have 
elbows,  a^  terminate  in  a  knob.  This  snout  re* 
sembles  that  of  JSaloMtnut  nnemm,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  same  end,  namely,  to  bore 
holes  in  the  flower-buds  in  which  to  place  eggs. 
The  weevils  pass  the  winter  in  the  ground,  and 
under  weeds,  stones,  and  rubbish,  appearing  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  May. 

The  larvsB  which  come  from  these  eggs  are 
dirty-white,  with  a  dark  head,  without  legs,  like 
the  maggot  of  the  nut- weevil,  Balaminus  nMeum, 
but  not  so  large.  They  are  not  quite  i  inch  in 
length.  After  a  time,  when  food  fails  or  the  seed- 
pods  begin  to  harden,  the  maggots  make  a  hole  in 
them  and  fall  to  the  ground,  and  enwrap  them- 
selves in  earthen  cocoons,  in  which  they  remain 
8  weeks,  Curtis  says,  and  then  become  weevils. 
It  is  presumed  that  there  are  2  broods  during  the 
year. 

Pr»ve»tion.  As  the  Ceuthorrhi/mehus  astimilit 
is  found  upon  wild  cruciferous  plants,  especially 
upon  the  charlock,  Sinapis  arvetuis,  and  the  wild 
radish,  Saphaniu  raphanUtrum,  and  early  broods 
are  bred  upon  these  plants,  they  and  all  other 
cruciferous  weeds  must  be  extirpated  from  flelds 
and  the  outside  of  flelds. 

SenudisM.  The  only  remedy  available  is  to 
catch  the  weevils  in  bags  held  under  the  plants  as 
these  are  shaken.  Curtis  in  England,  and  Taschen- 
berg  in  Qermany,  both  recommend  this.  It  must 
be  practised  directly  weevils  are  noticed  upon  the 
plants,  and  before  they  have  time  to  lay  eggs. 
Curtis  says  that  they  should  be  swept  into  a  pail 
with  lime  and  water  or  boiling  water,  as  they  have 
great  vitality  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CBTJTH0BBHTVCEU8  SULCICOLLIS,  Gyllen- 
hall.  TheTumip-gall  Weevil.  This  weevil,  thoufffa 
venr  tinv,  is  vastly  troublesome  to  turnip,  swede, 
and  cabbage  plants.  It  is  mischievous  in  two  of 
its  forms.  In  its  weevil  state  it  devours  the  leaf- 
age of  the  young  plants  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  turnip-flea,  HaUica  nem&rum.  In  its 
larval,  or  maggot  state  it  raises  up  galls  or  excres- 
cences upon  the  roots  of  turnip  and  cabbage  plants, 
so  that  they  are  sometimes  seriously  affected,  and 
their  appearance  completely  spoiled.  Swedes 
especially  are  utterly  disflgured  by  the  action  of 
this  insect ;  their  weight  is  diminished  and  their 
quality  deteriorated.  The  action  of  the  turnip- 
gall  weevil  upon  the  roots  if  f requentlv  mistaken 
for  constitutional  disorders  and  general  unhealthi- 
ness  of  the  plants  caused  by  weather  or  unsuitable 
conditions  of  cultivation.  For  example,  it  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  hear  those  who  do  not 
observe  closely,  attribute  to  Anbury,  or  *' finger 
and  toe,"  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  grubs 
or  maggots  of  this  weevil.  Anbury,  or  "  finger 
and  toe."  being  due,  according  to  physiologists, 
to  degeneracy  of  the  plants,  or  to  reversion  to 
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original  stocks.  If  the  galls  or  swellings  upon 
tnmip,  swede,  and  cabbage-roots  are  cut  open, 
maggots  will  be  seen  within  them,  not  unlike  the 
maggots  foand  in  nuts,  and  about  the  same  size. 
In  a  field  of  swedes,  upon  a  light  Greensand  soil, 
in  Kent,  almost  every  other  root  had  galls  upon 
it»  and  not  only  were  these  found  in  them  in  the 
summer,  but  also  at  the  end  of  January,  as  the 
swedes  were  not  fed  off  until  very  late.  There 
were  not  very  many  maggots  found  at  this  time ; 
still,  some  were  found,  showing  that  the  larvs, 
or  maggots,  of  the  later  broods  do  undeniably 
pass  the  winter  in  the  galls  in  this  country  upon 
turnips  as  they  do  upon  cabbage-roots,  and  as  they 
do  in  Germany,  as  Taschenberg  states  ('  Praktische 
Insekten  Kunde,'  von  Dr  E.  L.  Taschenberg). 

The  maggots  of  this  weevil  are  constantly 
found  in  gidU  upon  the  stalks  of  cabbages,  broccoli, 
cauliflowers,  and  other  varieties  of  Breusiea  ole- 
raeea,  at  almost  all  times  in  the  year.  They 
materially  check  the  growth  of  the  plants  and 
render  them  unhealthy  and  stunted.  Cattle  cab- 
bage-plants frequently  have  galls  upon  them  even 
when  taken  out  of  the '  seed-beds.'  These  increase 
and  multiply,  and  tend  greatly  to  reduce  the  crop. 

Considerable  harm  has  been  done  in  some  seasons 
to  the  young  turnip,  swede,  and  cabbage-plants 
by  the  weevil  itself  eating  the  leaves.  Attention 
was  called  to  this  by  an  observant  farmer  who 
said  that  "  some  insects  like  turnip-fleas  were  eat- 
ing his  swede-plants ;  but  they  seemed  larger  than 
the  ordinary  turnip-fleas,  though  they  fed  just 
like  these,  and  had  cleared  off  the  plants  from 
many  acres."  They  were  afterwards  pronounced 
to  be  weevils  of  the  CetUharrh^fnohus  tuloieollis 
spedes. 

The  Ceuthorrhynchus  sulcieollit  is  known  in  Ger- 
many, also  in  France,  where  it  is  called  Charan^on 
eou  9iUonnS. 

Lif9  Hittory,  This  weevil  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  Ceuthorrhynehut  (from  Kf  vOw,  to  conceal ; 
and  pvyxog,  a  snout)  of  the  very  extensive  family 
Cureulioiuda,  which  furnishes  foes  against  most 
of  the  crops  of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden. 
It  is  very  small,  rather  lees  than  l-6th  inch 
long,  with  very  long  snout,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  its  body.  This  is  carried  between 
and  concealed  by  its  forelegs,  whence  its  name 
is  derived.  In  colour  it  is  deep  black,  rather 
shiny,  with  a  large  head  and  3  pairs  of  feet. 
Its  wings  are  ample  and  folded  in  deeply  striated 
elytra.  Beneath  the  upper  part  of  its  body  there 
are  ash-g^y  marks. 

The  weevils  come  from  the  pupal  state  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  feed  upon  turnip-plants 
and  wild  cruciferous  plants,  as  the  charlock, 
Sinapis  arvenn*.  Their  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
roots  of  these  plants.  LarvsB  are  soon  generated 
and  bore  into  the  root;  their  irritating  action 
upon  it  causes  a  gall  to  form,  in  which  they 
live  and  feed. 

The  larva  is  a  wrinkled  fleshy  maggot  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  with  a  brotvn  head,  and  without 
legs.  It  has  a  few  bristles,  or  hairs,  upon  it 
here  and  there.  Its  length  is  about  1|  lines. 
Like  many  of  the  maggots  of  weevils  and  beetles, 
it  lies  in  a  curved  form.  The  larva  quits  the 
gull  oil  the  roots  on  which  it  has  been  reared, 
escaping  from  it  after  a  time  by  means   of  a 


hole  bored  in  it  with  its  strong  jaws,  as  the 
Balaninus  nuewn,  or  nut-weevil,  bores  its  way 
out  of  a  nut.  Then  it  makes  itself  a  case  of 
tiny  grains  of  earth  made  to  adhere  to  it  by  a 
sticky  substance  which  exudes  from  the  larva.  The 
larva  remains  in  this  case  during  the  winter,  and 
changes  to  a  pupa  in  the  early  spring. 

There  is  more  than  one  brood  of  these  insects 
during  the  summer;  some  of  the  larve  of  the 
latest  broods  remain  in  the  galls  during  the  winter. 

Prevention,  Where  swedes  are  fed  off  late  it 
often  happens  that  much  of  the  outside  of  the 
roots  is  left  by  sheep,  especially  in  bad  weather. 
In  cases  where  the  roots  are  much  galled*  it 
would  be  right  to  have  the  pieces  that  remain 
after  they  have  been  picked  up  for  the  sheep, 
collected  and  thrown  on  to  a  heating  mixen. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  much-galled  roots 
of  turnips,  or  swede-plants,  whether  fed  early  or 
late.  Galled  roots  of  cabbage-plants  should  be 
got  off  as  far  as  possible.  Plants  from  seed-beds 
should  be  examined  for  galls.  Those  that  show 
signs  of  galls  should  be  r^ected.  It  oft€n 
happens  that  the  same  ground  is  used  over  and 
over  agaift  for  a  'sMd-bed,'  and  frequently 
becomes  a  regular  breeding  place  for  injarions 
insects,  which  are  distribute  far  and  wide  with 
the  plants  from  it. 

Charlock  and  other  cruciferous  weeds  attract 
this  weevil,  and  should  be  kept  doivn  carefally. 
Where  turnip  and  cabbage-plants  have  been  af- 
fected by  this  insect  these  crops  should  not  he 
taken  again  for  at  least  two  years. 

In  gwiens  and  market  gardens,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower. Savoy,  and  Brussels  sprout  plants  having 
gaUs  should  be  pulled  up  and  burnt. 

EemecUee,  When  it  is  ascertained  that  these 
weevils  are  feeding  upon  the  young  turnip,  swede, 
or  cabbage-plant,  soot  shpuld  be  broadcasted  over 
these  before  the  dew  is  off,  or  after  rain.  Lime 
also  has  been  found  serviceable.  Ashes,  aawdnsty 
or  finely  triturated  and  sifted  peat  moss,  satonted 
with  paraffin,  may  be  applied  with  advantage 
directly  the  weevils  are  seen  ('  Reports  on  In- 
sects Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CHABEET'8   OIL.    Syn.    Cha'bbbt's   bxpt- 

BBVICAT'IO     OIL;     O'LBUM     BJCPYBBITICIT'iOU]! 

Chabbbti,  O.  ooittba  t^bbtam  Chabbbti,  L. 
Prep.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  From  empyreainatie 
oil  of  hartshorn,  1  part ;. oil  of  turpentine,  3  parte; 
mix  and  distil  over  8-4fths  only  in  a  glass  retort, 
and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  In  tape- 
worm.— Doee,  2  teaspoonfuls  in  water  night  and 
morning,  until  4  to  6  or  even  7  os.  have  been 
taken ;  a  cathartic  being  also  administered  from 
time  to  time. 

CHATnra.    See  ExcoBiATiOBB. 

CEAntS.  The  black  leatherwork  of  diairs, 
settees,  &c.,  may  he  restored  by  first  well  washing 
off  the  dirt  with  a  little  warm  soap-and-water, 
and  afterwards  with  dean  water.  The  brown 
and  faded  portions  may  now  be  restored  by  means 
of  a  little  black  ink,  or  preferably  black  reviver, 
and  when  this  has  got  thoroughly  dry  th^  may 
be  touched  over  with  white  3  egg,  stained  and 
mixed  vrith  a  little  sugar-candy.  When  tlie 
surface  is  nearly  dry  it  should  be  polished  off 
with  a  clean  brush. 
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CHIIJL     ^Sfrs.  SOVT  CABBOITATB  OT  UXB,  OB 

OABSQiriTB  07  OAJLcnnf,  Eaxtht  0.  OV  L.; 
Cxb'9A»  L.  Chalk  w  largely  med  in  the  arts  and 
wmMkuSaetaxm,  and  in  medicine.  The  natural 
Tarieties  are  remarkable  for  the  f oeaila  which 
they  contain.  The  OOIOIFbbd  ohalkb  which  are 
used  81  pigments  and  for  crayone  generally  con- 
tain both  clay  and  magnesia,  as  w^  as  oxide  of 
izoii,  and  are  minerals  quite  distinct  from  whitb 
CHALK,  or  CHAIJC  properly  so  called.    The  latter 

is  an  AMOBPHOUB  OASBOHATB  OF  LIMB.      EzpOSCd 

far  some  time  to  a  red  heat,  it  is  conyerted  into 
QVICKLDCB;  ground  in  mills  and  elutriated,  it 
fomis  WBime;  the  same  process  performed 
more  carefully  and  on  a  smaUer  scale  produces 
the  FBBFABBD  CHALK  used  in  medicine.  When 
prspared  artificially  (by  precipitation),  it  is  the 
FBBCiPiTATBD  CHALK  of  modem  pharmacy  (see 
helam). 

Chalk,  Black.    A  variety  of  drawing  skte. 

Chalk,  Blown.    A  familiar  name  for  umber. 

Chalk,     Cam'plumted.      Sy»,     Cbbtaoboub 

TOOTH   FOWBBB,  Cam'PHOBATBD  T.  P.;    Cbb'TA 

OAic'pBOBAXA,  C.  OVK  oampho'ba,  L.  Prep, 
1.  Gamphor,  1  oz. ;  add  a  few  drops  of  spirit  of 
wine,  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  mix  it 
(perfectly)  with  precipitated  chalk,  7  ot. ;  lastly, 
pass  it  through  a  clesm,  fine  sieve,  and  keep  it  in 
a  eorked  boUle.  These  proportions  make  the 
struugest '  camphohatbd  tooth  powdbx  '  of  the 
shops. 

8.  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  15  oi. ; 
as  before.  Theae  are  the  best  and  ssf est  pro- 
portions, and  those  now  generally  adopted  by  the 
West-end  perfumers. 

8.  As  either  of  ihe  above,  but  using  prepared 
chalk  in  lieu  of  precipitated  chalk.  Lms  white 
and  velvety,  but  cleans  the  teeth  better  than  the 
softer  article. 

Usm,  Sf<d,  Camphorated  chalk  is  much  es- 
teemed as  a  dentifrice;  especially  by  smokers  and 
those  troubled  with  foul  teeth  or  offeniive  breath. 
It  may  be  scented  with  a  few  drops  (8  or  4  to 
each  OS.)  of  otto  of  roses,  oil  of  cloves,  or  neroli, 
or  of  the  essences  of  ambergpris,  musk,  or  vanilla ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  OTordo  it.  When 
the  teeth  are  much  furred  or  discoloured,  it  may 
he  mixed  with  about  l-7th  of  its  weight  of  finely 
powdered  pumice-stone  (sifted  through  lawn^, 
which  will  render'  it  mon)  effective.  A  little 
carmine,  rooge,  light  red  (burnt  ochre),  red 
coral,  or  lose  pink  is  also  sometimes  added  to  give 
it  a  tinge  approaching  that  of  the  gums.  The 
quantity  of  camphor  (1  to  8  or  4)  commonly 
oidered  in  certain  books  is  absurdly  large,  and 
would  render  the  compound  not  only  unpleasant 
in  use.  but  actually  detrimental  to  the  teeth. 
See  Dbhtipbicbb. 

Chalk,  freadL  Soap-stone  or  steatite,  a  soft 
magnesian  mineral,  possessing  the  property  of 
wilting  on  glass.  It  is  used  hj  tailors  for  mark- 
ing cloths.  Its  powder  (obtained  by  scraping)  is 
very  soft,  velve^,  and  absorbent  of  grease.  It 
forms  the  boot-powder  of   the  boot  and  shoe 


Chalk  HijctBia.  JSyn,  Mibtvba  obbtx,  L. 
Prepared  chalk,  1  part;  gum  arable  (in  powder), 
1  ptut;  syrup,  2  parts;  cinnamon  water,  80 
parts;  mix  by  tritumtion. — Z>o«e,  1  to  2  ox.,  with 


astringent  tinctures  and  opium.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  use  the  prepared  chalk  as  directed ;  the 
precipitated  chalk  has  a  crystalline  character,  and 
is  said  to  occasion  irritation  of  th6  bowels 
(^^flttfv). 
Chalk,    Precipitated.     S^     Pbboipitatbs 

GAB^BOVATB    OF     LUB;    CbjKtA    PBiBCIPITA'TA, 

Cal'oib  oabb'obab  pbacipita'tum,  L.  jPrep, 
1.  By  adding  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
any  quantity,  another  of  carbonate  of  soda  (both 
cold),  and  well  washing  the  precipitate  with  pure 
water,  and  drying  it  out  of  the  dust. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
(Ph.  D.),  5  parts;  carbonate  of  soda,  8  parts; 
(dissolved  in)  water,  4  parts. 

8.  (B.  P.)  Dissolve  chloride  of  calcium,  6  ox.; 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  18  ox. ;  each  in  8  pints  of 
boiling  distilled  water ;  mix  the  two  solutions,  and 
allow  the  precipitate  to  subside.  Collect  this  on 
a  caUco  filter,  wash  it  with  boiling  distilled  water 
until  the  washing  cease  to  give  a  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  try  the  product  at  the  tem- 
perature of  212^  F. 

Um0,  Jjce,  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  making 
aromatic  confection,  cretaceous  powder,  and  chalk 
mixture.  When  pure  it  is  wholly  soluble,  with 
effervescence,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (see 
beiiHo), 

Chalk,  Prcpa'^rtd.  £^n,  Cbb'ta  (Ph.  E.  A  Ph. 
L.  1886),  Cbb'ta  pbbfaba'ta  (Ph.  L.  1851), 
Cbb'ta  al'ba  rPh.  D.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  D.  1886.) 
Rub  chalk,  1  lb.,  wiUi  sufficient  water,  add  gra- 
dually until  reduced  to  a  smooth  cream;  then 
stir  this  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and,  after 
a  short  interval,  to  allow  the  ooarier  parUcles  to 
subside,  pour  off  the  supernatant  water  (still 
turbid)  into  another  vessel,  and  allow  the  sus- 
pended powder  to  settle;  lasUv,  collect  the  chalk 
so  prepared  and  dry  it.  In  the  same  wav  shells 
are  prepared,  after  being  first  freed  from  impuri- 
ties and  washed  with  boiling  water. 

2.  (Commercial;  Whi'tibo.)  On  the  large 
scale  the  chalk  is  ground  in  mills,  and  the  elotria- 
tion  and  deposit  made  in  large  reservoirs.  It  is 
now  seldom  prepared  by  the  druggist. 

Fmr,  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  provided  it  contains  no  sulphate  of 
lime  or  silica,  giving  off  small  bubbles  of  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

2V«^.  The  salt  formed  by  dissolving  the  chalk 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  if  rendered  neutral  by  eva- 
poration to  drynees  and  redissolved  in  water, 
gives  only  a  very  scanty  precipitate  on  the  ad<U- 
tion  of  a  sacchaSrated  solution  of  lime,  indicating 
absence  of  phosphate  (B.  P.). 

Utet,  9(0.  In  medieiM  as  an  absorbent,  antacid, 
and  desiccant;  in  acidity,  heartburn,  dyspepsia, 
and  other  like  stomach  affections,  and  in  diar- 
rhoea, depending  on  acidity  or  irritation ;  in  the 
latter,  generally  combined  with  aromatics,  as- 
tringents, or  opium.  It  forms  a  valuable  dusting 
powder  in  excoriations,  ulcers,  Ac.,  especiallv  in 
those  of  children. — Doae,  10  gr,  to  a  spoonful,  in 
a  little  water  or  milk,  or  made  into  a  mixture  with 
mucilage  or  syrup. 

Chalk,  Bed.  A  natural  clay  containing  about 
18%  of  protoxide  and  carbonate  of  iron. 

CHALTB^BATES.  8yn,  Chaltbba'ta,  Fbb- 
bvqim'ba,   L.    The  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
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preparations  of  iron  are  noticed  under  the  name 
of  that  metal.  Those  most  frequently  employed 
in  medicine  are — ibon  FiLinas;  Queysnne's 
ntON;  the  BLACK  oxide,  iCAGNBTio  OXIDE,  and 

8EBQXJI0XIDB  07  IBON ;  the  AMICOKIO-OHLOBIDB 
and  SBBQUICHLOBIDB ;  the  CABBOKATB  and  SAO- 
CHABUrB  OABBOKATB  ;  the  CUTBATBand  AliMOKIO- 
OITBATB ;  the  IODIDE,  LACTATE,  and  SULPHATE ; 
the  TABTBATB,  AiniOiriO-TABTBATB^and  POTABBIO- 
TABTBATB  07 IBON  ;  and  the  CHALYBEATE  MINBBAL 

WATBBS.  For  the  doses,  &c.,  see  the  respective 
articles. 

CHAMOMILE.  8yn,  Ab'themis,  L.  The 
flowers  of  the  Anihemu  noHnlis  {Anihemidis 
floret,  B.  P.).  They  are  hitter,  stomachic,  and 
tonic ;  in  dyspepsia^  loss  of  appetite,  intermittents, 
&c.  They  are  said  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for 
nightmare ;  and,  according  to  Dr  Schall,  the  only 
certain  remedy  for  that  complaint. — Dom,  10  gr. 
to  i  dr.,  or  more,  in  powder  or  made  into  a  tea. 
Fomentations  are  also  made  with  it.  See  Ex- 
T&AOTB,  Oils,  Pills,  kc, 

CHAKPAGVE.    See  Wnrss. 

CHAPS.  These  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description.  Chapped  hands  are  common  amongst 
persons  with  a  languid  circulation,  who  are  con- 
tinually '  dabbling '  in  water  during  cold  weather. 
Chapped  lips  generally  occur  in  persons  with 
pallid,  bluish,  moist  lips,  who  are  much  exposed 
to  the  wind  in  dry  cold  weather ;  especially  in 
those  who  are  cODtinually  moving  from  heated 
apartments  to  the  external  air.  The  application 
of  a  little  COLD  cbbam,  pouatum,  bpbbmaobti 
OINTMBNT,  LABD,  or  any  similar  article,  will  gene- 
rally prevent  chaps  on  the  lips,  and  chaps  and 
chilblains  on  the  hands.  Persons  employed  in  oil 
and  tallow  works,  or  about  oil,  and  who  have  con- 
sequently their  hands  continually  in  contact  with 
greasy  matter,  never  suffer  from  them.  A  little 
oil  or  unguent  of  any  kind,  well  rubbed  on  the 
hands  on  going  to  rest  (removing  the  superfluous 
portion  with  a  doth),  will  not  only  preserve  them 
from  cold,  but  tend  to  render  them  both  soft  and 
white.    See  Chilblain. 

CHAB  (Potted).  The  flesh  of  the  8almo 
alpimutt  Linn.,  or  trout  of  the  Alps,  common  in 
the  lakes  of  Lapland,  preserved  by  the  common 
process  of  potting.  

CHAHffiAS  GSAXnnS,  Stephens.  The  Antler- 
moth.  The  antler-moth,  so  called  because  of  the 
markings  of  its  fore-wings,  resembling  the 
branches  of  antlers,  occasionally  ravages  mwdow- 
land.  Its  attacks  have  increased  in  parts  of 
England  in  the  last  five  years,  and  in  Wales  also. 
For  example,  there  was  much  injury  caused  by 
them  in  1882  in  the  grass-lands  on  an  area  of 
about  10  miles  not  far  from  Bridgend.  Curtis 
speaks  of  the  Ckaraat  as  hurting  gpraas-land  in 
Keswick,  and  relates  that  the  grass  on  a  large 
portion  of  one  side  of  Skiddaw  appeared  dead,  and 
multitudes  of  the  caterpillars  oi  the  antler-moth 
were  crawling  about.  They  eat  the  shoots  of  the 
grass  as  well  as  the  roots. 

Taschenberg  says  that  these  are  sometimes 
most  destructive  in  Germany  and  North  America. 
In  Sweden,  so  long  ago  as  1741,  their  ravages 
were  so  great  as  to  be  almost  a  national  calamity. 
It  appears  that  the  attacks  of  this  insect  are 
prindpally  confined  to  grass-land  in  high  situa- 


tions, and  especially  to  rough  pastures  and  to 
mountain  districts.  KOllar  relates  that  in  1816 
and  1821  entire  hills  in  the  Hartz  territory  whidi 
were  covered  in  the  evening  with  the  finest  green 
were  found  bare  the  next  morning,  and  the  rats 
in  the  roads  leading  to  them  were  filled  with 
caterpillars. 

Life  Mistoty,  This  moth  has  broad  and  rather 
short  upper,  or  fore-wings  of  a  reddish  brown 
with  three  light  or  whitish  streaks  or  rays ;  while 
the  lower  wings  are  yellowish-grey  with  pale 
fringes.  In  the  summer  the  moths  may  be  seen 
in  some  places  in  swarms,  and  the  caterpillars 
appear  also  to  congregate  and  move  in  maasoa 
like  locusts,  clearing  away  the  vegetation  aa  they 
proceed. 

The  female  moth  lays  from  l&O  to  200  eggs  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  upon  the  stalks  and 
blades  of  grasses.  After  8  weeks  the  larvn  eome 
forth  and  go  into  the  ground  and  live  on  the  roots 
of  grasses,  hibernating  in  this  state,  uid  changing 
to  the  pupa  and  moth  forms  in  the  summer. 

PreveiUion.  After  the  appearance  of  numbers 
of  these  moths  in  any  locality  it  would  be  well  to 
brush  off  all  rough  herbage  upon  which  the  eggs 
might  have  been  placed,  and  bum  it  before  the 
hatching  took  place. 

Remediee,  As  tiie  caterpillars  have  a  habit 
of  advancing  in  battalions,  and  it  is  in  this 
manner  only  that  they  are  productive  of  serious 
harm,  the  rough  grass  should  be  set  alight  in 
front  of  the  hosts,  so  as  to  check  their  progress. 
This  should  be  done  at  night,  as  the  caterpillaiv 
move  and  feed  then.  K5llar  suggests  that  the 
attacked  places,  where  the  g^und  permits,  shoold 
be  surrounded  with  shallow  ditches,  or  furrows, 
made  deeply  with  ploughs  and  as  broad  as  posnble, 
to  check  them.  IMgs,  he  adds,  should  be  turned 
into  these  enclosures  to  eat  the  caterpillars  ('  Re- 
ports on  Insects  Ii\jurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chaa. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CHARBOH  SOXIX.    See  Chabcoal. 

CHABCOAL.  Charcoal  is  made  by  charring 
organic  substances,  such  as  wood,  hones,  blood, 
&c.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  residue  left  when 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature  out  of  contact  with  air.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  charcoal,  the  chief  of  these 
being  wood  and  animal  charcoal. 

Charcoal,   Animal.       Syn,      Axtmal-mlkcx, 

BONB-BLAOK,    IyOBT-BLAOK,     CaBBO    ANDtALIS, 

L.;  Chabbon  AKiiCAL,  Fr.;  Thibbkohlb,  Ger. 
This  is  obtained  by  charring  bones  in  iron  cylin- 
ders or  retorts,  and  is  formed  as  a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  Oipple's  antmid  oil  It  eon* 
sists  largely  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate, 
and  contains  about  10%  of  carbon  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass.  During  the  process  of 
charring  the  bones  lose  about  h^  their  weight. 

Commercial.  Bones  (deprived  of  their  grease 
by  boiling)  are  broken  to  pieces,  and  put  into 
small  cast-iron  pots,  varying  from  f  to  i  inch 
in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being  filled,  are 
dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths  together,  and 
then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of  these  vesaeb 
are  then  placed  side  by  side  and  piled  on  each 
other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  potter's  kiln,  to  the 
number  of  100  or  150,  or  even  more.  The  fire  is 
next  kindled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for 
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10  or  12  hoan,  acocnding  to  cxrcamstmiceBy  ontil 
the  prooen  is  completed.  The  whole  is  then 
allowed  to  oool  before  opening  the  pots. 

A  more  ecooomiad  method  is  by  distillation 


Bones  (preriously  boiled  for  their  grease)  are 
xntrodiiced  into  retorts  similar  to  those  usmI  in 
gas*works,  and  heat  being  applied,  the  volatile 
prodncts  are  conveyed  away  by  iron  pipes  to 
ctsterns  where  the  condensable  portion  is  coUeoted. 
As  soon  as  the  process  of  distillation  is  finished, 
the  solid  residuum  in  the  retorts,  while  still  red 
bot»  is  removed  through  their  lower  ends  into 
wroaght-inm  canisters,  which  are  instantly  closed 
by  air-tight  covers  and  luted  over.  These  are  then 
raised  to  the  ground  bv  a  crane,  and  set  aside  to  cool. 

The  bones,  having  been  carbonised,  are  ground 
in  a  mill,  and  the  resulting  coarse  powder  sorted 
by  sieves  into  2  kinds,  1  granular,  somewhat  re- 
sembling g^unpowder,for  decolourising  liquids,  and 
the  other,  quite  as  fine,  to  be  used  as  a  pigment. 
The  first  is  sold  under  the  name  of  animal  char- 
coal; the  second  as  bone  or  ivory 'black,  llie 
latter  and  other  fine  varieties  of  animal  charcoal 
are  fully  described  under  the  head  of  Black  Pie- 


Z7«cf,  4^.  This  crude  animal  charcoal  possesses 
thevaluaUe  property  of  taking  lime  and  other 
saline  matter  from  syrups  and  other  aqueous  solu- 
tions^ especially  organic  ones,  at  the  lame  time 
that  it  decolours  them.  Its  power  as  a  decolonriser 
may  be  tested  by  adding  it  to  a  solution  of  brown 
sugar  or  of  molasses,  or  to  water  oontaining  1  -1000th 
part  of  indiffo  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  The 
test  should  be  made  in  a  small  glass  tube.  By 
well  washing  and  carefully  rebuming  it,  this 
charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times.  As 
a  decolouriser  and  deodoriser,  animal  charcoal  is 
vastly  superior  to  vegetable  charcoal.  It  is 
Ui^;ely  used  in  sugar  refining  to  decolourise  and 
purify  the  syrup. 

Dr  Stenhouse  has  invented  a  charcoal  respirator 
to  cover  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  a  person 
going  into  an  infected  atmosphere.  Charcoal  is 
also  used  with  excellent  effect  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  noxious  vapours  and  offensive  ef&uria 
from  the  ventilating  openings  of  sewers.  The 
charcoal  condenses  and  oxidises  the  escaping 
sewer-gas  in  its  pores.  Dr  Qarrod  has  proposed 
animal  charcoal  as  a  general  antidote  in  cases  of 
pcnsoning. 

Chaxeoal,   Prepared   Aaimal.      %«.     Cabbo 

AHIXAUB    PVXIFICATVB.      B.  P.      Mix   10  fl.  OS. 

hydrochloric  sdd  (sp.  gr.  1*16)  with  a  pint 
of  distilled  water,  and  add  1  lb.  bone-black,  stir- 
ring occasionally.  Digest  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature for  two  days,  agitating  from  time  to 
time  ;  collect  the  undissolved  charcoal  on  a  calico 
filter,  and  wash  with  diluted  water  until  what 
passes  through  gives  scarcely  any  precipitate  with 
-nitrate  of  ^ver.  Dry  the  charcoal,  and  then 
heat  it  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  used 
to  decolourise  syrups,  &c.,  and  occasionally  by  the 
distillers  and  rectifiers. 

The  most  powerful  charcoal  is  prepared  by  cal- 
dning  blood,  and  well  washing  the  residue,  and 
which  is  the  method  of  the  last  London  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  B.  P.  directs  it  to  be  made  by  burn- 
ing bones  in  a  closed  vesseL 


Camelmdmff  Remarks.  Animal  charcoal,  how- 
ever prepared,  if  intended  to  be  used  as  a  deodo- 
riser or  decolouriser,  should  be  kept  thoroughly 
excluded  from  the  air,  as  by  exposure  it  loses 
aU  its  valuable  properties,  and  becomes  absolutely 
inert.  Freehly  burnt  charcoal  is  therefore  to  be 
be  employed  wherever  it  can  be  obtained. 

ChAieoal,  Wood.  %».  VxeiTABLi  ohabooal  ; 
Cabbo  uavi,  L. ;  Chabbob  sb  Boib,  Fr.;  Holz- 
KOBLB,  Qer.  The  residue  obtained  when  wood  is 
heated  in  the  abeence  of  air,  or  burned  in  an 
insufficient  supply  of  air.  It  contMns  usu^ly 
about  86%  carbon,  4%  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  S%  of  ash,  and  7%  of  water.  It  is 
extremely  porous,  and  retains  the  structure  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  b  derived.  Wood  vields  from 
10%  to  15%  of  charcoal,  and  this  charcoal,  in 
consequence  of  the  air  in  its  pores,  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  only  0*1  to  0*2,  and  fioats  easily  upon  water ; 
if,  however,  the  air  is  displaced  from  the  pores  it 
at  once  sinks. 

Charcoal  burning  is  effected  on  the  Continent 
in  the  open  air  hy  slowly  burning  the  wood  in 
piles  or  stacks,  covered  with  earth  or  sods.  In 
countries  like  our  own,  where  wood  is  scarce,  it 
is  obtained  from  small  wood  or  sawdust  by  car- 
bonising it  in  cast-iron  retorts.  By  this  process 
not  onlv  is  charcoal  obtained,  but  volatile  products, 
especially  wood  spirit,  pyroligneous  acid  and  tar, 
are  collected,  and  indeed  it  is  to  obtain  these  sub- 
stances that  the  process  is  worked,  the  charcoal 
being  but  a  bye-product. 

Chabcoal  vob  Fubl,  Ac.  The  method  of  pile 
burning  is  that  which  is  most  extensively  prac- 
tised. Pieces  of  wood  of  equal  length  are  piled 
conoentrically  round  a  sort  of  chimney  formed 
by  driving  S  stakes  in  the  ground :  those  nearest 
the  centre  almost  vertical,  and  the  surrounding 
pieces  have  a  slight  but  gradually  increasing 
inclination ;  a  second  row,  and  in  the  case  of  very 
large  piles  even  a  third,  may  be  stacked  in  a 
similar  manner  one  above  the  other.  The  pile 
ii  covered  with  turf  and  soil,  and  kindled  hj 
filling  the  space  within  the  3  central  stakes  with 
easily  inflammable  wood,  which  is  ignited.  The 
character  of  the  smoke  which  issues  from  vents 
made  in  the  piles  indicates  exactly  the  degree 
of  carbonisation  in  different  parts.  When  the 
charcoal  is  drawn  from  the  pile  it  is  extinguished 
by  cold  water,  or  if  that  is  not  at  hand,  by  char- 
coal dust  or  dry  soil.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden 
tho  wood  is  charred  in  large  rectangular  stacks, 
and  in  China  the  method  of  churing  in  pits  is 
practised. 

Chabcoal  bob  Gitb'fowdbb;  Ctuhdbb  Chab- 
coal. The  charcoal  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder  is  burnt  in  close  iron 
cylinders,  and  has  hence  received  the  name  of 
cylinder  charcoal.  For  this  and  other  nice  pur- 
poses it  is  essential  that  the  last  portion  of  the 
tar  and  vinegar  should  be  suffered  to  escape,  and 
the  reabsorption  of  the  crude  vapours  prevented 
by  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the 
cylinders  and  the  oondensing  apparatus,  as  with- 
out this  precaution,  on  the  fire  being  withdrawn, 
a  retrograde  movement  of  the  product  tskes  place, 
and  the  charcoal  is  much  reduced  in  quidity. 
Alder  and  willow  are  the  woods  chiefly  used  for 
making  charcoal  at  Waltbam  Abbey.    The  Dutch 
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white  willow^  and  afler  that  the  Huntingdon 
willowr,  are  said  to  yield  the  best  charcoal  for 
gunpowder.  The  charcoal  from  the  cylinders  of 
the  pyroligneous  acid  (wood  vinegar)  works  is 
also  called  cylinder  charcoal,  and  is  that  chiefly 
used  for  chemical  purposes ;  but  it  is  inferior  to 
that  prepared  for  gunpowder. 

Chabooal  fob  S<^ntifio  Pubposbb.  The 
box-wood  charcoal^  employed  in  voltaic  electricity, 
is  prepared  by  putting  prismatic  pieces  of  box- 
wood, about  1  inch  long  by  i  inch  thick,  into  a 
crucible,  which  is  then  filled  with  clean  dry  sand, 
covered  up,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  about 
an  hour. 

Vtet,  ^c.  These  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Charcoal  is  extensively  employed  as  a  fuel ;  and 
in  metallmrgy  for  tempering  metals,  making  steel, 
&o. ;  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  is  used  to  surround 
vessels  and  bodies  required  to  retain  their  heat 
for  some  time ;  a  coatmg  of  charcoal,  formed  on 
piles  and  stakes  of  wood  by  charring  them, 
promotes  their  preservation.  Fresh-burnt  char- 
coal, in  coarse  powder,  restores  tainted  meat  and 
putrid  water,  discolours  vegetable  solutions,  de- 
odorises fetid  substances,  and  withdraws  lime 
from  syrups  filtered  through  it.  Exposed  on 
trays  it  is  used  as  a  disinfectant  and  deodoriser  in 
the  wards  of  hospitals,  and  in  dissecting-rooms ; 
also  as  a  material  for  water- filters. 

In  m$dicin€f  charcoal  is  principally  used  as  a  de- 
odoriser and  disinfectant,  either  in  the  form  of  pow- 
der, or  made  up  into  a  poultice.  It  has  been  given 
internally  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, heart- 
burn, agues,  constipation,  sickness  of  pregnancy, 
and  various  other  diseases,  with  advantage.  As 
a  prophylactic  of  cholera  and  fevers  it  is  invaluable 
and  superior  to  all  other  substances.  It  forms 
the  best  tooth-powder  known,  as  it  both  whitens 
the  teeth  and  deodorises  the  breath. — Dom,  10 
gr.  to  a  teaspoonful,  or  more  od  Ubitum.  An 
ointment  made  with  laid  and  charcoal  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  some  skin  diseases.  In 
all  cases,  to  be  useful,  the  charcoal  must  be  both 
freshly  burned  and  freshly  powdered,  and  care- 
fully preserved  out  of  contact  with  the  air  until 
about  to  be  administered.  Fresh  carbonised  bread 
forms  an  excellent  charcoal  both  for  a  prophy- 
lactic and  a  toothpowder. 

Charcoal  varies  in  its  qualities  according  to  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  that  of  the 
soft  woods  (willow  or  alder)  is  best  for  crayons 
and  gunpowder,  that  of  the  hard  woods  for  fuel 
and  for  blowpipe  supports.  That  made  by  a  low 
red  heat  not  exceeding  cherry-red,  and  which  bas 
a  dull  sur&ce,  is  the  most  viduable.  If  the  heat 
be  carried  much  beyond  this  point  the  charcoal 
acquires  a  brilliant  surface,  and  deteriorates  in 
quality.  Chestnut  charcoal  is  preferred  by  smiths 
for  forging,  as  it  not  only  bums  slowly,  but 
deadens  as  soon  as  the  blast  ceases.  Areca-nut 
charcoal  is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice,  but  the 
willow  charcoal  or  boxwood  charcoal  is  usually 
sabstitated  for  it  by  shopkeepers. 

Ani,^  Sfo.  Poisoning  or  suffocation  resulting 
from  respiring  the  fumes  of  charcoal  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  and  the  treatment  briefly  pointed 
out.    See  Cabbovio  Avhydbibb  and  PoisoNnrch. 

CHAS'aBB  (for  CatUe).  See  Vitibibabt 
Mbdicivb. 


CHAS'RINO  (Surface).  The  operation  by  which 
the  surface  of  wood  is  carbonised,  to  prevent  its 
decay  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture.  Stakes 
and  piles  are  generally  thus  treated  before  they 
are  driven  into  the  ground.  Casks  are  ehaned 
on  the  inside  by  coopers  when  they  are  intended 
to  hold  water.  In  both  these  cases  the  fire  ia 
commonly  applied  directly  to  the  wood.  A  new- 
method  has,  however,  been  lately  employed  with 
apparent  success.  This  consists  in  washing  the 
wcMxL  with  the  strongest  oil  of  vitrioL  In  this 
w;ay  not  only  the  outer  surface,  but  the  sorfaee 
of  all  the  cracks  and  holes,  get  carbonised,  whidi 
is  not  the  case  when  heat  is  employed.  It  sne- 
ceeds  admirably  with  musty  casks  and  vats. 

CHATHAM  LIGHT.  A  flash-light  used  far 
military  signals.  It  is  produced  by  blowing  a 
mixture  of  pulverised  resin  and  magnesium  dust 
through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

CHATOTE  or  CHOOO  {Sechium  eduU,  8w.).  A 
tree  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela.  The  fruits  are 
eaten  and  are  occasionally  sold  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

CHATOTILIA  (Mamburia  mexieama.  Seem.). 
A  Mexican  climbing  plant. 

CHEESE.  Syn.  Ca'sbum,  Ca'sbub,  L.  The 
curd  of  milk  compressed  into  a  sold  mass.  That 
of  commerce  is  usually  salted  and  dried,  and  in 
some  varieties  it  is  also  coloured  and  flavoured. 

The  process  of  cheese-making  is  one  wluch  is 
eminently  interesting  and  scientific,  and  which,  in 
every  gpladation,  depends  on  principles  which 
chemistry  has  developed  and  illustrated.  When 
a  vegetable  or  mineral  acid  is  added  to  milk,  and 
heat  applied,  a  coagulum  is  formed,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  liquid  portion,  constitutes 
cheese.  Neutral  salts,  earthy  and  n>etallic  saltan 
sugar,  and  gum  arabic,  as  well  as  some  other 
substances,  siso  produce  the  same  effect;  but  that 
which  answers  the  purpose  best,  and  which  is 
almost  exclusively  used  by  dairy  farmers,  is 
rennet,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  last 
stomach  of  the  calf.  Alkalies  dissolvo  this  curd 
at  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids  again  precipitate  it. 
The  solubility  of  casein  in  milk  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  the  phosphates  and  other  salts  of 
the  alkalies.  In  fresh  milk  these  substances  may 
be  readily  detected  by  the  property  it  possesses  of 
restoring  the  colour  of  reddened  litmna-paper. 
The  addition  of  an  acid  neutralises  the  alkau,  and 
so  precipitates  the  curd  in  an  insoluble  state. 
The  philosophy  of  cheese-makipg  is  thus  ex- 
pounded by  Liebig : 

**  The  add  indispensable  to  the  coagnUtion  of 
milk  is  not  added  to  the  mijfs.  in  the  preparation 
of  cheese,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  milk-sugar  present.  A  small  qoan- 
tity  of  water  is  left  in  contact  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  calfs  stomach  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  a 
night ;  the  water  absorbs  so  minute  a  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  as  to  be  scarcely  ponder- 
able ;  this  is  mixed  with  milk ;  its  state  of  trans- 
formation is  communicated  (and  this  is  a  most 
important  circumstance),  not  to  the  cheese,  hot 
to  the  milk-sugar,  the  elements  of  which  trans- 
pose themselves  into  lactic  acid,  which  neutralises 
the  alkalies,  and  thus  causes  the  separation  of  the 
cheese.  By  means  of  litmus- paper  the  process 
may  be  followed  and  observed  through  all  its 
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stages;  th«  ftUtaline  resctioii  of  the  milk  ceases  as 
soon  as  the  coagaUitioii  hegins.  If  the  cheese  is 
not  immediatdij  separated  from  the  whey,  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  continues,  the  fluid  tnms 
acid,  and  the  cheese  itself  passes  into  a  state  of 
decompositioiL. 

"  IVlien  cheese-cud  is  kept  in  a  eool  place  a 
series  of  tranaforxttatlons  takes  plaoe,  in  con- 
seqaence  of  which  it  assumes  entirely  new  pro- 
perties; it  gradually  hecomes  semi-transparent> 
and  mofe  or  less  soft,  throughout  the  whole 
maas;  it  exhibits  a  feebly  acid  reaction,  and  de- 
velops the  chazmcteristic  caseous  odour.  Fresh 
cheen  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  after 
haTing  been  left  to  itself  for  2  or  8  years  it  be- 
comes (especially  if  all  the  fat  be  proTiously  re- 
moved) almost  completely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
forming  with  it  a  solution  which,  like  milk,  is 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  the  acetic  or  any 
mineral  acid.  The  cheese,  which  whilst  fresh  is 
insolable,  returns  during  the  maturation,  or  ripen- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  to  a  state  similar  to  that  in 
whidi  it  originally  existed  in  the  milk.  In  those 
English,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  cheeses  which  are 
nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  superior  kinds  of 
French  cheese,  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is  present 
in  its  unaltered  state. 

"  The  odour  and  flavour  of  the  cheese  is  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  butter;  the  non- 
volatile adds,  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and 
the  volatile  butyric  acid,  capric  and  caproic 
acids  are  liberated  in  consequence  of  the  decom- 
position of  glycerin.  Butyric  acid  imparts  to 
cheese  ito  dharacteristic  caseous  odour,  and  the 
differences  in  its  pungency  or  aromatic  flavour 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  free  butyric,  capric, 
and  caproic  acids  present."  In  the  cheese  of 
certain  dairies  and  districts,  valerianic  acid  has 
been  detected  along  with  the  other  adds  just 
referred  to.  Messrs.  J^jenko  and  Laskowski  found 
this  acid  in  the  cheese  of  Limbourg,  and  M.  Bolard 
in  that  of  Boquef6rt. 

"The  transition  of  the  insoluble  into  soluble 
casein  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  by  the  margaric  add  of  the 
batter ;  margarato  ot  lime  is  formed,  whilst  the 
phosphoric  add  combines  with  the  casein,  form- 
ing a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

"The bad  smdl  of  inferior  kinds  of  cheese, 
especially  those  called  meagre  or  poor  cheeses,  is 
caused  oj  certain  fetid  products  containing  sul- 
phur, and  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition 
or  putrefaction  of  the  casein.  The  alteration 
which  the  butter  undergoes  (that  is,  in  becoming 
randd),  or  which  occurs  in  the  milk-sugar  stiU 
present,  being  transmitted  to  the  casein,  changes 
both  the  composition  of  the  latter  substance  and 
its  nutritive  qualities. 

"  The  principal  conditions  for  the  preparations 
of  the  superior  kinds  of  cheese  (other  obvious 
circumstanoes  being  of  course  duly  regarded)  are 
a  careful  removal  of  the  whey,  which  holds  the 
milk-sugar  in  solution,  and  a  low  temperature 
during  tiie  maturation  or  ripening  of  the  cheese." 

Cb^se  diflers  vastiy  in  quahty  and  flavour, 
according  to  the  method  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture wad  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  which  it 
is  made.  Much  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
cream    it    contains,  and  oonsequentlyi  when  a 


superior  quality  of  cheese  is  desired,  cream  is 
frequently  added  to  the  curd.  This  plan  is 
adopted  m  the  manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese 
and  others  of  a  like  description.  The  addition 
of  a  pound  or  two  of  butter  to  the  curd  for  a 
middling-sised  cheese  also  vastly  improves  the 
quality  of  the  product  To  ensure  the  richness 
of  the  milk,  not  only  should  the  cows  be  properly 
fed,  but  certain  breeds  chosen.  Those  of  Alder- 
ney,  Cheddar,  Cheshire,  Gloucestershire,  Guernsey, 
and  North  Wiltshire  deserve  a  preference  in  this 
respect. 

The  materials  employed  in  making  cheese  are 
milk  and  rennet.  Rennet  is  used  either  fresh 
or  salted  and  dried ;  generally  in  the  latter  state. 
The  milk  may  be  of  any  kind,  according  to  the 
quality  of  ^e  cheese  required.  Cows'  milk  is 
that  generally  employed ;  but  occasionally  ewes' 
milk  is  used ;  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
that  from  goate. 

In  preparing  his  cheese,  the  dairy  farmer  pute 
the  greater  portion  of  the  milk  into  a  large  tub, 
to  which  he  adds  the  remainder,  sufficiently  heated 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  that  of  new  milk. 
The  whole  is  then  whisked  together,  the  rennet 
or  rennet  liquor  added,  and  the  tub  covered  over. 
It  is  now  allowed  to  stand  until  completely 
'turned,'  when  the  curd  is  gently  struck  down 
several  times  with  the  skimming-dish,  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  vat  covered 
with  cheese-cloth  i»  next  placed  on  a  '  horse '  or 
'  ladder '  over  the  tob,  and  filled  with  curd  by 
means  of  the  skimmer,  care  being  token  to  allow 
as  littie  as  possible  of  the  oily  particles  or  butter 
to  run  back  with  the  whey.  The  curd  is  pressed 
down  with  the  hands,  and  more  added  as  it  sinks. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  curd  rises  to 
about  2  inches  above  the  edge.  The  newly  formed 
cheese,  thus  partially  separated  fVom  the  whey, 
is  now  placed  in  a  clean  tub,  and  a  proper 
quantitv  of  salt  added,  as  well  as  of  annotte, 
when  that  colouring  is  used,  after  which  a  board 
is  placed  over  and  under  it,  and  pressure  applied 
for  about  2  or  8  hours.  The  cheese  is  next 
turned  out  and  surrounded  by  a  fresh  cheese-cloth, 
and  then  again  submitted  to  pressure  in  the  cheese- 
press  for  8  or  10  hours,  after  when  it  is  commonly 
removed  from  the  press,  salted  all  over,  and  again 
pressed  for  16  to  20  hours.  The  quality  of  the 
cheese  espedally  depends  on  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, as  if  any  of  the  whey  is  left  in  the  cheese  it 
rapidly  becomes  bad-flavoured.  Before  placing  it 
in  the  press  the  last  time  the  common  practice  is 
to  pare  the  edges  smooth  and  sightly.  It  now 
only  remains  to  wash  the  outoide  of  the  cheese  in 
warm  whey  or  water,  to  wipe  it  dry,  and  to  colour 
it  with  annotte  or  reddle,  as  is  usually  done. 

The  storing  of  the  newly  made  cheese  is  the 
next  point  that  engages  the  attention  of  the 
maker  and  wholesale  d^er.  The  same  principles 
which  influences  the  maturation  or  ripening  of 
the  fermented  liquors  also  operate  here.  In  Eng- 
land, a  cool  cellar,  ndther  damp  nor  dry,  and 
which  is  uninfluenced  by  change  of  weather  or 
season,  is  commonly  regivded  as  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  If  possible,  the  temperature  should  on 
no  account  be  permitted  to  exceed  60°  or  62°  F.  at 
any  portion  of  the  year.  An  average  of  about  46^ 
is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured.    A  place 
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exposed  to  sudden  changee  of  temperature  is  as 
untit  for  storing  cheese  as  it  is  iov  storing  beer. 
'*  Tlie  quality  of  Bochefort  cheese,  which  is  pre- 
pared from  sheep's  milk  and  is  very  excellent, 
depends  exclusively  upon  the  places  where  the 
cheeses  are  kept  after  pressing  and  during  matu- 
ration. These  are  cellars,  communicating  with 
mountain  grottoes  and  caverns,  which  are  kept 
constantly  cool,  at  about  41° — 42°  P.,  by  currents 
of  air  from  clefts  in  the  mountains.  The  value  of 
these  cellars  as  storehouses  varies  with  their 
property  of  maintaining  an  equable  and  low  tem- 
perature. Giron  mentions  that  a  certain  cellar, 
the  construction  of  which  had  cost  only  £480 
(12,000  francs),  was  sold  for  £8600  (215,000 
francs),  bdng  found  to  maintain  a  suitable 
temperature,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  import- 
ance attached  to  temperature  in  the  preparation 
of  these  superior  cheeses''  {Liebiff). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  slight  differences 
in  the  materials.  In  the  preparation,  or  in  storing 
of  the  cheese,  materially  influence  the  quality  and 
flavour  of  this  article.  The  richness  of  the  milk — 
the  addition  to  or  subtraction  of  cream  from  the 
milk — ^the  separation  of  the  curd  from  the  whey 
with  or  without  compression — the  salting  of  the 
curd— the  collection  of  the  curd,  either  whole  or 
broken,  before  pressing — ^the  addition  of  colouring 
matter,  as  annotta  or  saffron,  or  of  flavouring — 
the  place  and  method  of  storing — ^and  the  length 
of  time  allowed  for  maturation,  all  tend  to  alter 
the  taste  and  odour  of  the  cheese  in  some  or  other 
particular,  and  that  In  a  way  readily  perceptible 
to  the  palate  of  the  connoisseur.  No  other  alimen- 
tary substance  appears  to  be  so  seriously  affected 
by  slight  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  made,  or  by  such  apparently 
trifling  differences  in  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring it. 

Var,  Tbe  varieties  of  cheese  met  with  in 
commerce  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  in  richness,  colour,  and  flavour. 
These  are  commonly  distinguished  by  names  indi- 
cative of  the  places  in  which  they  have  been 
manufactured,  or  of  the  quality  of  the  materials 
from  which  they  have  been  prepared.  Thus,  we 
have  Dutch,  Qloucester,  Stilton,  skimmed-milk, 
raw-milk,  cream,  and  other  cheeses ;  names  which 
explain  themselves.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal varieties  met  with  in  Europe : 

(3i66S6,  Brickbat  From  its  form;  made  in 
Wiltshire  of  new  milk  and  cream. 

Cheese,  Cheddar.  A  fine,  spongy  kind  of 
cheese,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  which  contain  a 
rich  oil;  made  up  into  round,  thick  cheeses,  of 
considerable  size  (150  to  200  lbs.). 

Cheeee,  Cheihire.  From  new  milk,  without 
skimming,  the  morning's  milk  being  mixed  with 
that  of  the  preceding  evening,  previously  warmed, 
80  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  to  the  heat  of 
new  milk.  To  this  the  rennet  is  added,  in  less 
quantity  than  is  commonly  used  for  other  kinds  of 
cheese.  On  this  point  much  of  the  flavour  and 
mildness  of  the  cheese  is  said  to  depend.  A 
piece  of  dried  rennet,  of  the  size  of  half -a-crown, 
put  into  a  pint  of  water  overnight,  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  the  next  morning,  is  sufficient  for  18 
or  20  galls,  of  milk.  In  large,  round,  thick 
cbeetee  (100  to  200  lbs.  each).    They  are  srene- 


rally  solid,  homogeneous,  and  dry,  and  friable 
rather  than  viscid. 

Cheeee,  Cottenham.  A  rich  kind  of  cheese,  in 
flavour  and  consistence  not  unlike  Stilton,  from 
which,  however,  it  differs  in  shape,  being  flatter 
and  broader  than  the  latter. 

Cheese,  Cream.  From  the  'strippings'  (tbe 
last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow  at  eacb 
milking),  from  a  mixture  of  milk  and  cream,  or 
from  raw  cream  only,  according  to  the  qnality 
desired.  It  is  usually  made  in  small  oblong, 
square,  or  rounded  cakes,  a  gentle  pressare  only 
(that  of  a  2  or  4  lb.  weight)  being  applied  to 
press  out  the  whey.  After  12  hours  it  is  placed 
upon  a  board  or  wooden  trencher,  and  tnmed 
every  day  until  dry.  It  ripens  in  about  three 
weeks.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added,  and  fre- 
quently a  little  powdered  lump-sugar. 

Cheese,  Derbyshire.  A  small,  white,  rich  va- 
riety, very  similar  to  Dunlop  cheese. 

Cheeee,  Snnlop.  Rich,  white,  and  buttery ;  in 
round  forms,  weighing  from  80  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 

Cheese,  Dutch.  (Holland.)  Of  a  globnlar 
form  ;  5  to  14  lbs.  each.  Those  from  Edam  are 
very  highly  salted ;  those  Irom  Gouda  less  ao. 

Cheeee,  Gloucester.  Single  Glo'ster;  from 
milk  deprived  of  part  of  its  cream;  Doable 
Glo'ster,  from  milk  retaining  the  whole  of 
the  cream.  Mild  tasted,  semi-buttery  con- 
sistence, without  being  friable;  in  large,  roond, 
flattish  forms. 

Cheese,  Green  or  Sage.  From  milk  mixed  with 
the  juice  or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  sage 
leaves,  to  which  marigold  flowers  and  parsley  are 
frequently  added. 

Cheese,  Gmytee.  A  fine  description  of  cheese 
made  in  Switzerland,  and  largely  consumed  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  firm  and  dry,  and  exhibits 
numerous  cells  of  considerable  magnitude.  Its 
flavour  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  generally  liked  by 
English  people. 

Cheeee,  Llneoln.  From  new  milk  and  cream ; 
in  pieces  about  2  inches  thick ;  soft,  and  will  not 
keep  over  2  or  3  months. 

Cheese,  Henfch&teL  A  much-esteemed  variety 
of  Swiss  cheese;  made  of  cream,  and  weighs 
about  5  or  6  oz. 

Cheese,  Norfolk.  Dyed  yellow  with  annotta  or 
saffron;  good,  but  not  superior;  in  cheeses  of 
80  lbs.  to  60  lbs. 

Cheese,  Parmesan.  (Parma,  &c.)  From  the 
curd  of  skimmed  milk,  hardened  by  a  gentle  heat. 
The  rennet  is  added  at  about  120°  F.,  and  an  hoar 
afterwards  the  curdling  milk  is  set  on  a  slow  fire 
until  heated  to  about  150°  F. ;  during  which  the 
curd  separates  in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches  of 
saflVon  are  then  thrown  in.  About  a  fortnight 
after  making  the  outer  crust  is  cut  off,  and  the 
new  surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil,  and  one 
side  coloured  red.  F&rmesan  cheese  is  the  kind 
which  should  be  used  for  macaroni  and  cheese.  If 
for  eating  in  the  usual  way,  this  cheese  should 
be  freshly  cut,  otherwise  it  is  very  dry  and 
hard. 

Cheese,  Boqnefort.  From  ewes' milk ;  the  best 
prepared  in  France.  It  greatly  resembles  Stilton, 
but  is  scarcely  of  equal  richness  or  quality,  and 
possesses  a  peculiar  pungency  and  flavour. 

Cheese,  Slipooat  or  Soft.    A  very  rich  white 
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cheese,  somewhat  reiembling  batter ;  for  prownt 
mie  only. 

GheMe,  StUtOB.  The  ricbeit  and  finest  cheese 
Buuie  in  England.  From  raw  milk  to  which 
cream  taken  from  other  milk  is  added ;  in  cheeses 
generally  twice  as  high  as  they  are  broad.  Like 
wine,  tins  cheese  is  vastly  improved  by  age,  and  is 
therefore  seldom  eaten  before  it  is  8  years  old.  ▲ 
spurious  appearance  of  age  is  sometimes  given 
to  it  by  plaong  it  in  a  warm  damp  cellar,  or  by 
snrroonding  it  with  massfs  of  fermenting  straw 
or  dang. 

Ckewe,  BuAlk.  From  skinmied  milk ;  in  round 
flat  forms,  from  24  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  each.  Veiy 
horny  and  heavy. 

CkMW,  Swiss.  The  principal  cheeses  made  in 
Switserland  are  the  6my^re,  the  Nenf  cbitel,  and 
the  Schabsieger  or  green  cheese.  The  latter  is 
flavoaied  with  melilot. 

ChMse,  Wss^haUaa.  In  small  balls  or  rolls 
of  about  1  lb.  each.  It  derives  its  peculiar  flavour 
from  the  curd  being  allowed  to  become  partially 
putrid  before  being  pressed. 

Ckaese,  Wiltdiire.  Resembles  poor  Cheshire 
or  Qlo'ster.  The  outside  is  generally  painted  with 
a  mixture  of  reddle  or  red-ochre  or  whey. 

ChssBs^  York.    From  cream ;  it  will  not  keep. 

QkoI.,  Sfc  Cheese  has  been  objected  to  as  an 
article  of  diet,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  since 
it  is,  when  of  good  quality,  eminently  nutritious, 
wholesome^  and  digestible.  Like  all  other  food, 
cheese  digests  more  readily  when  well  masticated, 
and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  one  reason 
why  it  frequently  disagrees  with  delicate  stomachs. 
It  is  rendered  more  agreeable  to  manv  palates  by 
toasting  it,  but  becomes  less  digestible  by  that 
operation.  The  basis  of  cheese  is  casein  or  coagu* 
lated  curd,  a  protein  substance;  it  therefore 
cannot  fail  to  prove  nutritious,  provided  it  is  pro- 
perty digested.  Cheese-eurd,  carefully  freed  from 
water  and  milk  by  expression,  and  the  addition  of 
salt,  is  a  mixture  of  casein  and  butter.  It  con- 
tains all  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  part  of  the 
phosphate  of  soda  of  the  milk  {LUhig),  When 
taken  as  a  condiment,  especially  when  rich  and 
old,  it  powerfully  promotes  the  secreti<Hi  of  the 
saliva  and  gastric  juice,  and  thereby  sids  the 
stomach  in  performing  its  proper  functions. 
Botten  cheese  is  very  unwholesome. 

We  give  below  the  composition  of  some  of  the 

principal  varieties  of  cheese : 

Doable 
Glonoettsr. 


Cheddsr. 


Skim. 


Water    .        .  36*64  . 

Casein    .         .  28*38  . 

FaUy  matter  .  35*44  . 

Mineral  matter  4'64  . 


86*61 

2176 

38*16 

4*47 


lOOHX)        100*00 


.  48-64 

46*64 

5-76 

4*96 

100-00 


Water 

Butter 
Casein 
Milk-sugar  and    eX' 
tractive  matter 
Mineral  matter  . 


} 


Stilton.  Cotherstone. 

32-18  .  .  38-28 

37-86  .  .  80-89 

24-31  .  .  28*98 


2-22  . 
8*98  . 


3*70 
8-20 


Gray^re. 

Ordinsry 
Dutch. 

Water 

• 

40*00  . 

.  8610 

Casein 

• 

81*60  . 

.  29-40 

Fatty  matter 

• 

24-00  . 

.  27*60 

Salts 

• 

8*00  . 

*90 

Non- nitrogenous    or- 
ganic matter  and  loss 

■ 

1-60  . 

.    6-10 

100*00        100*00 


100-00        100*00 

Concluding  Bemarks.  It  is  surprising  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  housewives 
resident  in  the  country.  The  operations  of  cheese- 
making  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  labo- 
rious, and  will^  in  most  cases,  amply  repay  the 
outlay  for  the  milk.  Besides,  cheese  is  not 
unfrequently  coloured  with  stains  and  pigments 
which  are  injurious,  and  even  poisonous,  the  risk 
of  takine  which  Is  not  encountered  when  it  is 
made  at  home.  Several  persons  have  nearly  lost 
their  lives  from  eating  cheese  coloured  with 
annotts,  for  instance.  This  substance,  though 
harmless  in  itself,  b  frequently  adulterated  with 
red-lead,  so  that  the  cheesemonger  mav  very 
innocently  introduce  a  poison,  when  he  only  intends 
to  improve  the  colour  of  hb  goods. 

When  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  and  the  consump- 
tion small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become  un- 
pleasantly dry,  and  to  lose  flavour  before  it  is 
consumed.  This  is  best  prevented  by  cutting  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  few  days'  consumption 
from  the  cheese,  and  keeping  the  remainder  in  a 
cool  place,  rather  damp  than  dry,  spreading  a  thin 
film  of  butter  over  the  fresh  surface,  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  cloth  or  pan  to  keep  off  the  dirt. 
This  removes  the  objection  existing  in  small  fami- 
lies against  purchasing  a  whole  cheese  at  a  time. 
The  common  practice  of  buying  small  quantities 
of  cheese  should  be  avoided,  as  not  only  a  higher 
price  is  paid  for  any  given  quality,  but  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  obtaining  exactly  the  same 
flavour  twice  running.  Should  cheese  become  too 
dry  to  be  agreeable  it  may  be  used  for  stewing,  or 
for  making  g^ted  cheese,  or  Welsh  rare-bits. 

Chbesb,  Applb.  The  pomace  or  ground  apples 
from  the  cider  press. 

Chikse,  DiXBOir.  Prep.  From  damsons  boiled 
with  a  little  water,  the  pulp  pasted  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  boiled  with  about  l-4th  the  weight 
of  sugar,  until  the  mixture  solidifies  on  cooling ; 
it  is  next  poured  into  small  tin  moulds  previously 
dusted  out  with  sugsr.  Chorry  cheese,  gooseberry 
cheese,  plum  cheese,  Ac,  are  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  using  the  respective  kinds  of  fruit.  They 
are  all  very  agreeable  candies  or  confections. 

Chbbbb,  Facti'tioub  Roqttb'vobt.  JVep. 
(SouUe),  The  gluten  of  wheat  is  kneaded  with  a 
little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution  of 
starch,  and  made  up  into  cheeses.  It  is  said  that 
this  mixture  soon  acquires  the  taste,  smell,  and 
unctuosity  of  cheese,  and  when  kept  a  certain  time 
is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  celebrated 
Roquefort  cheese,  of  which  it  possesses  all  the 
peculiar  pungency.  By  slightly  varying  the  pro- 
cess other  kinds  of  cheese  may  be  imitated. 

Chbbbb,  LBOUicxy.  The  Chinese  prepare  an 
actual  cheese  from  peas,  called  "  tao-f oo,"  which 
they  sell  in  the  streets  of  Canton.    The  paste 
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from  sfceeped  groand  peas  is  boiled^  which  causes 
the  starch  to  dissolye  with  the  casein ;  after  strain- 
ing the  liquid  it  is  coagulated  by  a  solution  of 
gjrpsum ;  this  coagulum  is  worked  up  like  sonr 
milk^  salted,  and  pressed  into  moulds. 

Chbbse,  Toabtbd.  This  much-relished  article 
is  seldom  well  prepared.  The  following  has  been 
recommended  as  an  excellent  receipt:  Cut  the 
cheese  into  slices  of  moderate  thickness,  and  put 
them  into  a  tinned  copper  saucepan,  with  a  little 
butter  and  cream ;  simmer  very  gently  until  they 
are  quite  dissolved,  then  remove  the  saucepan 
from  the  fire,  allow  the  whole  to  cool  a  little,  add 
some  yelk  of  egg,  weU  beaten,  add  spice,  make  the 
compound  into  a  '  shape,'  and  brown  it  before 
the  fire.     See  FoVDUB. 

CHEIXATOBIA  BBUHATA,  Stephens.  The 
Winter-moth.  It  may  be  stated  with  much 
emphasis  that  the  winter-moth  is  a  typical  in- 
stance of  the  great  necessity  for  the  dissemination 
of  entomologiod  knowledge,  as  it  is  so  insignifi- 
cant in  appearance  and  withal  is  most  mischievous 
and  insidious  in  the  manner  of  its  operations. 
Yet  there  are  simple  precautionary  measures  tend- 
ing to  prevent  its  attack  or  to  lessen  it  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  if  these  were  generally  known 
and  carried  out  properly  and  at  the  nick  of 
time. 

As  in  all  the  species  of  Lepidopterotts  insects, 
the  chief  mischief  occasioned  by  this  winter-moth 
is  done  by  its  larvsd  or  caterpillars.  Its  attentions 
-are  by  no  means  confined  to  apple  trees,  for  in 
some  seasons  it  causes  great  harm  to  pear  trees, 
plum,  damson,  and  bullace  trees,  as  well  as  to 
peach  and  apricot  trees,  and  gooseberry  and  currant 
bushes.  Filbert  and  cob-nut  trees  also  suffer  fre- 
quently from  it,  especially  those  set  under  apple 
trees. 

Its  method  of  injury  is  in  this  wise.  Directly 
there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  the  bursting 
forth  of  leaf -buds  and  fruit-buds  of  the  trees 
and  bushes  the  caterpillars  begin  to  feed  upon 
them,  and  continue  to  devour  them  until  the 
blossoms  are  useless  for  fruit  production,  and  the 
leaver  are  so  injured  that  they  cannot  perform 
their  functions.  In  the  case  of  plum  and  damson 
trees  in  which  the  blossom  buds  are  somewhat 
more  forward  than  the  leaf  buds  and  are  the 
special  objects  of  the  attack  of  this  insect,  upon 
examination  of  these  trees  when  the  first  indica- 
tion of  blossoming  appears  it  will  be  found  that 
very  tiny  thread-like  caterpillars  are  eating  the 
flower-buds.  They  consume  the  vital  parts  of 
these,  spreading  silken  webs  from  petal  to  petal 
after  the  buds  have  expanded,  in  order  to  form  a 
kind  of  shelter.  Leaf -buds  are  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  1868  and  1869  there  was  much  havoc  caused 
by  these  caterpillars  in  the  apple  and  pear  orchards 
of  Herefordshire  and  Worcestershire,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  damson  trees  in  Kent  were  infested 
with  them  and  the  crop  was  materially  lessened. 
In  later  years  there  have  been  occasional  visita- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  fruit-growing  counties 
of  this  country.  GhMseberry  and  currant  bushes 
are  also  very  liable  to  receive  injury  from  the  cater- 
pillars of  the  winter-moth,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
xmcommon  to  find  that  their  evil  work  is  attributed 
to  the  much  more  oommon  gooseberry  saw-fly. 


Nematiu   ribetU,    or    to    the    gooseberry-moth. 
Abraxas  groatulariata. 

In  the  Kentish  filbert  plats  the  winter-moth 
appears  specially  to  revel  among  the  sweet  yonn^ 
leaves  and  delicate  '  bloom '  within  the  whorls  of 
the  leaves. 

This  insect  is  known  in  America,  and  Canada  has 
an  insect  closely  resembling  it  in  appearance, 
habits,  and  ixgurious  efiects.  It  is  known  there 
as  the  AnUopteryx  pcmetaria,  Harris,  fitch, 
Biley,  Lintner,  and  Saunders  speak  of  this  as  the 
'  canker-worm,'  and  state  that  it  is  most  trouble- 
some to  the  g^wers  of  many  kinds  of  fruits. 

From  the  writings  of  German  entomologists  and 
practical  fruit  growers  it  is  evident  that  this 
moth  causes  even  much  more  destruction  in  Ger- 
man than  in  English  fruit  plantations.  KftUar 
has  a  long  and  elaborate  monograph  of  it  {*  Natur- 
geschichte  der  sch&dlichen  Insektens,'  von  Y. 
KMUr^,  and  Kaltenbach  and  Tluchenberg  de- 
scribe it  and  its  mishief  at  length. 

It  is  also  well  known  in  France. 

Life  History,  The  winter-moth  is  a  Lepi^ 
dopierous  insect  of  the  family  Osomeiridm,  so 
called  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  progression  of 
its  larviB,  as  of  measuring  distance  at  each  step. 
It  is  called  *  winter-moth '  because  it  does  not 
emerge  from  the  chrysalis  state  until  November, 
and  may  be  found  in  mild  winters  until  the  end 
of  December. 

Like  many  others  of  the  moths  which  injore 
crops,  it  is  of  nocturnal  habit»  coming  forth  from 
its  retreat  when  twilight  begins  and  resting  qnietiy 
thoughout  the  day. 

The  male  is  about  14  lines  across  its  wing  ex- 
panse, and  is  of  a  reddish-grey  colour  with  dark 
though  somewhat  indistinct  msrks  upon  its  fore- 
wings.  Its  body  is  about  6  lines  in  length.  It 
may  be  seen  in  November  evenings  fiying  in  search 
of  the  female,  which  is  wingless,  or  has  only  rudi- 
mentax7  wings  not  adapted  for  flight,  and  is  foond 
upon  the  stems  of  trees  and  upon  fences,  or  upon 
grasses  and  weeds.  The  female  is  of  most  peculiar 
shape,  and  is  not  at  all  like  a  moth.  It  is  of  a  brown 
or  tawny  colour,  about  5  lines  long,  with  adistended 
squat  body  and  very  short  wings  utterly  unsuited 
for  flying.  .In  these  circumstances  the  female 
remains  usually  not  very  far  off  from  the  place 
where  the  chrysalis  state  was  passed. 

Soon  after  pairing  has  been  accomplished, 
g^neraily  about  the  second  week  in  November,  the 
female  places  her  tiny  green  eggs  one  by  one 
upon  the  buds  of  fruit  trees  or  upon  the  twigs 
near  them.  According  to  some  naturalists  a 
female  lays  from  200  to  250  eggs.  From  these 
^gs  caterpillars  are  hatched  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  feed  upon 
flower  and  leaf  buds,  even  before  they  burst  forth. 
Often  they  can  be  found  later  on  within  the  ex- 
panded calyces  of  the  blossoms  whose  petals  they 
have  joined  together  with  silken  strings.  When 
full  grown  these  caterpillars  are  rather  more  than 
6  lines,  or  i  an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour  with  faint  lines  or  stnpes  running 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Having  no 
abdominal  legs,  they  cannot  crawl  along  evoily, 
as  caterpillars  of  other  species,  but,  like  all  those 
of  the  €homeirid€B,  they  make  progress  b^  mov- 
ing their  6  pectoral  legs  forward  and  bnug  np 
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the  4  anal  or  posterior  legs  with  a  jerk,  forming 
by  this  action  a  loop  or  bend  with  their  bodies, 
f^rom  this  they  are  commonly  called  loopers.  In 
the  eonrse  of  time,  generally  in  the  early  part  of 
Jane,  when  they  attain  the  allotted  term  of  cater- 
pillsr  existence,  or  when  food  fails  or  becomes 
muoitable,  they  let  themselves  down  to  the  gronnd 
by  means  of  ropes  of  silk  and  bury  themselves 
under  the  snriace  in  order  to  change  into  chry- 
salids.  This  change  is  speedily  accomplished  and 
they  remain  enwrapt  in  loose  cocoons  of  silk 
nnUI  late  in  October  or  the  commencement  of 
Novanbo'j  at  which  time  the  moths  appear. 
These  have  been  seen  as  late  as  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber after  an  nnnsaaUy  mild  season.  It  is  after  a 
mild  early  winter  that  the  attacks  of  this  moth 
may  be  dreaded.  Cold  weather  and  sharp  frost 
in  November  kill  many  of  the  moths,  and  prevent 
them  from  depositing  eggs. 

Prwemtion,  Where  fmit  trees  are  set  upon 
grau-land  the  grass  should  be  kept  very  short  all 
round  the  trees,  and  indeed  all  over  the  orchard. 
Though  the  females  are  not  able  to  fly,  they  can 
crawl  and  can  well  travel  from  tree  to  tree, 
iiter  an  attack  it  is  certain  that,  as  the  cater- 
pillars cannot  crawl  easily  from  their  conforma- 
tion, after  they  have  let  themselves  down  from 
their  birthplaces,  the  greater  part  of  the  chry- 
ialids  will  be  under  the  surfsoe  of  the  soil,  within 
easy  distance  of  the  trees  from  which  they  came. 
Therefore  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  put  round 
the  trees  strong  liquid  manure  or  strong  guano 
wster  or  ammoniacal  liquor,  or  even  quantities  of 
water,  or  water  mixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  paraffin  oil — 2  or  even  3  wineglasses  of 
oil  to  a  pail  of  water. 

Upon  cultivated  land  gas-lime  or  lime,  quick 
and  fresh,  should  be  put  on  a  considerable  area 
anxind  each  tree,  and  dug  into  the  ground  in  the 
early  antumn  after  an  atUu:k. 

As  tbe  females  must  ascend  the  trees  to  lay 
eggs  by  crawling  up  their  stems,  it  is  advisable 
after  an  attack,  or  when  many  of  the  moths  have 
been  noticed  in  November  evenings  flying  round 
the  trees,  to  put  noxious  substances  upon  the 
stems  to  prevent  their  progress.  A  mixture  of 
Stockholm  tar  and  cart-g^rease  in  equal  propor- 
tions xnay  be  used  for  this.  It  should  not  be  put 
on  earlier  than  October,  as  the  sun  melts  the  tar 
sod  it  is  absorbed  into  the  tree  with  injurious 
effect.  A  piece  of  sacking  well  soaked  in  tar  will 
slso  binder  their  ascent.  In  both  these  cases  the 
composition  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

Fruit  growers  in  America  and  Canada  fasten 
bgenious  traps  round  fruit  trees  to  circumvent 
the^  canker-worm,  made  of  bands  of  stout  linen, 
which  are  tied  close  round  the  stems.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  linen  band  a  strip  of  tin  is  fixed, 
with  a  rim  turned  up  on  its  inner  side,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  moth  from  getting  round.  This,  it 
may  be  observed,  would  serve  equally  well  to 
keep  back  the  caterpillars  of  the  Carpocapsa 
pomouella. 

In  Germany  wooden  'boots,'  kept  frequently 
tsrred,  are  put  round  the  stems  of  fruit  trees  to 
hinder  the  female  moths  from  going  up. 

As  these  moths  not  unfrequently  cause  serious 
injury  to  filbert  and  cob-nut  trees,  and  to  goose- 
berry and  currant  bushes,  it  is  most  essential  that 


all  cuttings  after  winter  pruning  should  be  care- 
fully removed.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  filbert  and  cob-nut  trees,  from  which  so 
much  wood  is  taken,  and  the  growers  should  in- 
sist upon  the  cuttings  being  taken  away  by  the 
cutters,  whose  perquisite  they  aro,  long  before 
April.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  branches 
and  suckers  pruned  from  apple  trees,  and  indeed 
all  fruit  trees.  It  constantly  happens  that  bundles 
of  cuttings  from  fruit  trees  are  left  either  in  the 
plantations  or' close  to  their  outsidcs,  so  that  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  especially  the  low  bushes, 
are  often  infested  from  them. 

Remediet.  When  the  caterpillars  have  gained 
a  settlement  upon  apple  trees  in  orchards  and 
plantations  very  little  can  be  done  to  dislodge 
them  and  to  stay  their  progress.  Wholesale  and 
persistent  syringing  with  soft  soap  and  quassia 
and  water,  or  paraffin  and  water,  whore  this  could 
be  well  done,  would  doubtless  check  the  cater- 
pillars, though  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out 
this  operation  upon  the  ordinary  trees  in  the 
typical  orchards  of  the  country,  whose  branches 
are  thickly  interlaced.  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
to  send  up  the  water  to  the  tops  of  the  largest 
apple  trees  by  means  of  the  ordinary  garden 
engines,  or  hop-washing  engines,  with  any  effi- 
cacious force,  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain  engines  with  pumps  of  greater  power  for 
the  purpose. 

Upon  smaller  apple  trees  and  those  kept  well 
pruned,  and  upon  pear,  plum,  and  damson  trees, 
syringing  with  the  common  hop- washing  machines 
sold  by  most  implement  manufacturers  could  be 
advantageously  adopted. 

With  respect  to  filbert  and  cob-nut  trees  and 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  hand  syringes,  or 
syringes,  fixed  in  pails,  might  well  be  used;  or 
fruit  bushes  might  be  watered  by  means  of  ordi- 
nary water-pots  with  fine  sprays. 

Birds  of  many  species  are  very  fond  of  the 
caterpillars  of  the  winter-moth.  The  titmouse 
clears  them  off  fast,  and  the  starling  is  eminently 
useful  in  devouring  this  and  many  other  bater* 
pillars  ii\jurious  to  fruit  trees.  As  I  have  oh- 
served  in  another  monog^ph,  the  starling  makes 
its  nest  in  orchards,  if  it  can  find  a  suitable  hole. 
Wooden  boxes  are  fastened  high  up  in  the  ap{>le 
trees  in  some  orchards  in  Germany,  to  induce 
stsrlings  to  make  nesting  places  therein.  The 
chaffinch  also  loves  to  build  its  elaborate  nest  in 
an  apple  tree,  instinctively  knowing  that  it  is  a 
happy  hunting  ground  when  the  young  birds  are 
clamouring  for  food.  One  or  two  species  of 
linnets  make  fruit  trees  their  breeding  places,  and 
it  need  hardlv  be  said  that  such  birds  should  be 
encouraged  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

CHEKEN.  The  leaves  of  Myrt%9  eheken  yield 
on  distillation  about  1%  of  an  aromatic  essential 
oil.  The  leaves  also  yield  to  alcohol  a  body 
called  ohekenon  and  chekeiM  acid.  A  fluid 
extract  of  the  leaves  is  used  as  an  aromatic  ex- 
pectorant in  chronic  coughs  and  bronchitis. — 
Dose,  i  to  2  dr. 

CHELSEA  PEV8I0NEB.  JPrep,  From  gum 
guiacum,  i  oz. ;  rhubarb,  i  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar, 
2  oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  nutmegs,  2  in 
number  (all  in  powder) ;  honey,  1|  lb.,  or  q.  s. ; 
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made  into  an  electuary  by  beating  them  together 
in  a  mortar. — Dose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls,  night 
and  momingi  in  gout  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from 
the  circumstance  of  a  Chelsea  pensioner  having 
cured  Jjord  Amherst  with  it. 

CHEIi'TEVHAM  SALTS.    See  Salts. 

CHEM'IQUE  or  CHEM'IG  BLUE.     See  Ivdiqo. 

CHEBOOT.  A  species  of  cigar  imported  from 
Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  distinguished 
by  simplicity  of  construction  as  well  as  delicacy  of 
flavour.  The  <*igars  now  so  commonly  sold  as 
cheroots  in  England  are,  for  the  most  part,  made 
of  inferior  tobacco,  and  are  often  much  adulte- 
rated articles. 

CHEBHIES  are  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
the  genus  (krastu.  They  are  regarded  as  whole- 
some, cooling,  nutritive,  laxative,  and  antiscorbutic. 
Brandy  flavoured  ^idth  this  fruit  or  its  iuice  is 
known  as  cherry-brandy.  Morello  cherries  pre- 
served in  brandy  nre  called  brandy  cherries.  See 
Bbandy.  FstTiT,  &c. 

CHEB'BT  LAUB'EL.  %».  Lau'bbl.  The 
Cerasus  lauro-ceratus,  a  shrub  common  in  every 
garden  in  England,  and  often  confounded  with 
the  true  laurel  or  Sweet  Bay,  which  does  not 
possess  any  of  its  deleterious  properties.  Leaves, 
occasionally  used  instead  of  bay  leaves  in  cookery. 
The  distilled  oil  and  distilled  water  are  both 
poisonous.    See  Oil,  Watbr. 

CHESTVUT.  The  Horse-Chestnut  {^.^cuIum 
hippoeaatanum,  L.) .  A  Turkish  tree,  long  planted, 
for  shade  and  ornament,  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  The  wood,  which  is  soft,  and  not 
durable,  is  turned  to  little  account.  The  fruits 
are  used  in  Switzerland  and  Turkey  for  feeding 
sheep,  horses,  &c.  Both  the  horse-chestnut  and 
the  edible  variety  have  been  employed  for  the 
adulteration  not  only  of  coffee,  but  of  chicory. 


Microicopic  view  of  the  chestnut. 

CHI'CA.  The  red  colouring  matter  deposited 
by  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  chica  in 
cooling.  Used  by  the  American  Indians  to  stain 
their  skin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil, 
fat,  and  alkaline  lyes,  and  slightly  so  in  boiling 
water. 

Chi'ea.    See  Ma izb  Bbb  r . 

CHrcOBT.    Sjfn.    Wild  buc'cokt  ;'  Cicuob'- 


ITJM  IMTYBU8,  Linn.,  L.  A  plant  belonging  to 
the  Nat.  Ord.  Composite.  It  is  indigenous  to 
this  and  many  other  countries  of  Europe^  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  roots, 
which  are  sliced,  roasted,  and  ground,  to  form  the 
chicory  of  the  shops.  Kearly  100  millions  of 
pounds  are  annually  consumed  in  Europe.  Much 
of  the  chicory  used  in  Britain  is  of  home  growth ; 
but  still  more  is  imported  in  a  raw  state  from 
Holland  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  A 
blue  dye  has  been  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  this 
plant. 

The  FEB8H  BOOT  OP  OHICOBT  (rofdix  ekieo'rii 
re*cens)  is  reputed  to  be  alterative,  attenuant, 
diuretic,  febrifuge,  hepatic,  resolvent,  and  tonic ; 
and  in  large  doses  aperient.  It  is  now  seldom 
used  in  medicine,  although  it  appears  to  possess* 
qualities  and  equal  activity  to  those  of  dandelion. 
**  An  infusion  of  the  root,  mixed  with  sympy 
becomes  thick ;  forming  the  OOIOCB  BAOCHO-oui- 
COBINB  of  Lacarterie"  (Fee). 

Analysis  of  Chicory  {the  raw  rooi) : 


Moisture      .... 

Gummy  matter  (like  pectin) 

Glucose  or  grape-sugar 

Bitter  extractive 

Fatty  matter 

Cellulose,  inulin,  and  woody  matter 

Ash 


77-0 
7-6 
1-1 
4-0 
0-6 
90 
0*8 


100-0 


The  BOASTED  BOOT  is  prepared  by  cutting  the 
full-grown  root  into  slices,  and  exposing  it  to 
heat  in  iron  cylinders,  along  with  about  1^%  or 
2%  of  lard  in  a  similar  way  to  that  adopted  for 
coffee.  When  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  it  con- 
stitutes the  OHICOBT  of  the  grocers  (ohicobt 

COPPBE,    817CCOBT   C;  BADIX    CHIOO'BII   TOBIUE- 

PACTA,  B.  0.  T.  contbi'ta)  ;  SO  generally  employed 
both  as  a  substitute  for  coffee  and  as  an  adolterant 
of  that  article.  The  addition  of  1  part  of  good, 
fresh  roasted  chicory  to  10  or  12  parts  of  coffee 
forms  a  mixture  which  yields  a  beverage  of  m 
fuller  flavour  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that 
furnished  by  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  or  unmixed 
coffee.  In  this  way  a  less  quantity  of  coffee  may 
be  used,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
article  substituted  for  it  does  not  possess  in  any 
degree  the  peculiar  exciting,  soothing,  and  hou- 
ger-staying  properties  of  that  valuable  product. 
The  use,  however,  of  a  larger  proportion  of  chicory 
than  that  just  named  imparts  to  the  beverage  an 
insipid  flavour,  intermediate  between  that  of 
treacle  and  liquorice ;  whilst  the  continual  use  of 
roasted  cliicory,  or  highly  chicorised  coffee  seldom 
fails  to  weaken  the  powers  of  digestion  and  de- 
range the  bowels.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
roasted  chicory  must,  when  taken  largely,  have  a 
tendency  to  excite  diarrhcaa  "  (Pereira), 

Pur.,  (f-c.  The  ground  chicory  of  the  shops*  like 
ground  coffee,  is  almost  universally  adulterated. 
Pigments  are  added  to  it  to  colour  it,  and  varioos 
vegetable  substances  to  lessen  its  value.  The  follow- 
ing  articles  have  been  reported  to  have  been  detec- 
ted in  roasted  chicory,  or  to  have  been  known  to  be 
used  to  adulterate  it : — Venetian  red,reddle,aiid  red 
clay ;  roasted  ncom,  beans,  carrots,  damaged  dog^ 
biscuits,  damaged  bread,  damaged  wheat,  horse- 
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chntnuU,  mangel -wanel,  panaipa,  peu,  rye,  und  ,  the  Morched  liven  of  ballocko,  honet,  and  dogs 
•01^!  coff»eflighti(coffeebinks),cofBiui(roMted  liare  been  Bpijlied  to  the  nme  pur|WM ;  but  uf 
Inpini),  Hambia*  powder  {rfuted  pcu  colnureil  thii  there  is  not  (offlcient  evidence.  The  onl; 
■ith  mldle),  ud  the  marc  of  coffe«i  eih«u»ted  ir»y  to  nvoSd  being  thu»  cheated  or  po'aoned  ii 
o-J"^),  logwood  durt,  maliog:-  to  biij  the  chicory  whole  and  to  grind  it  at 
'—   -'"    '----    -aerted   that    home. 


Bouted  chicory  !■  bigbly  ahaorbcnt  of  moi 
lure,  and  ihontd,  therefore,  be  alwayi  kept  I 
cIoK  reiHli  (bottlea  or  caniiten),  the  ttme  i 
aXae.  If  the  lump*  become  tough  or  loft,  i 
the  powder  cake*  together,  it  ii  unfit  fur  nH 
bnt  in  aome  case*  it  may  be  recovered  by  eipoi 
ing  it  on  a  plate  in  an  oven  until  it  again  bceomes 
per/eetlj  dry  or  brittle, 

Teilt.  1.  Powdered  cbicory  thrown  on  wiitcr 
tanis  it  reddish'brown  and  rapidly  sinki.  leav- 
ing light  impurities  either  floating  or  ditFuied 
U^oogh  the  liquid,  i.  Tbe  cold  decoction  tested 
■itb  linetore,  or  solntion  of  iodine,  give*  a  brown 
colour;  if  it  turn*  pnrple,  bine,  or  black,  it 
irilifstes  the  presence  of  roasted  peas,  beans, 
rye,  or  some  other  like  substance,  containing 
•tareh.  3.  Persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron, 
sdded  in  the  nine  way,  shonld  not  materially 
■Sect  the  liquid  ;  if  it  turns  it  blaiih  or  blackish 
it  mdieates  the  preaenee  of  roasted  acorns,  oak- 
bark  tan,  or    some   other   substance   containing 


i.  Wab 


with    1 


>r.  di. 


gisted  on  tbe  powder,  should  nol  be  blackened, 
or  even  materially  darkened,  bj  tinctnre  of  galls 
or  a  solution  of  red  prusaiate  of  potash ;  the 
eanttary  shows  the  presence  of  ferruginous 
colDiiring  matter.  5.  Tbo  dry  powder,  when 
mcinented,  should  not  leave  more  than  4)%  to 
i%  at  ash,  which,  should  be  of  a  greyish  or 
(*wa  colour  1  the  contrary  indicate*  the  presence 
o[  reddle,  rod  clay,  ochre,  or  tbe  like.  6.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  attention  to  tbe  odonr,  colour, 
sad  sppearance,  both  to  the  naked  eye  and  under 
the  microKope  ;  by  the  latter,  adulteration  may 
Iw  easily  detected.     See  CoirBB. 

CBU'BLAIV.  Sya.  Pib'nio,  L,;  EnaiLniiB, 
Ft.}  KBOBrBnTLB,  Ocr.  An  inflammatory  swell- 
ing of  a  purple  or  lead  colour,  produced  by  the 
actioD  of  cold.  Chilblains  (psanlo'KBB)  eiclu- 
■ively  attack  the  extremities  of  the  body,  and  are 
l^oally  confined  to  the  fingers,  toea,  nnd  heels. 
The  common  symptoms  are  itching 


shooting  psins,  and  tenderness,  and  tumefaction 
of  the  parts.  Children,  especially  those  of  a 
scrofulous  habit,  and  elderly  persons,  are  gene* 
rally  the  most  liable  to  chilbtalni.  The  common 
cause  of  chilblaias  is  holding  the  hands  or  feet 
to  the  Are  after  exposure  to  cold.  The  sudden 
change  of  temperat^tre  partially  destroys  the 
vitality  or  the  mttiiitc  anperHcisI  vessels,  and  thus 
prevents  the  proper  flow  of  blood  through  the 
part-  Tbe  best  preventives  of  chilblains  are 
woollen  socks  or  stockings,  good  waterproof  shoes, 
woollen  gloves,  exercise,  and  friction.  These  act 
by  promoting  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood  in  the 
eitrumities,  and  protecting  them  from  vicissitudes 
of  temperature.  When  chilblains  have  once 
formed,  tbe  best  treatment  ii  friction  with  itimn- 
lants,  as  spirits  orwinesnd  camphor,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, opodeldoc,  dilute  spirits,  ramphorated  oil, 
hartshorn  and  oil,  kc,  Linnnus  recommends 
bathing  the  part  with  dilate  muriatic  acid,  just 
strong  enough  to  faintly  prick  the  skin.  When 
the  inflamed  parts  have  ulcerated,  they  are  com- 
monly called  KiBBB.  In  this  state  they  should  be 
dresse<l  with  a  little  rotin  cerate  or  elemi  oint- 
ment. If  fungoDS  graniilntions  appenr,  they 
must  be  removed  by  toucliing  them  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  blue  vitriol.     See  (!kaph,  Ac. 

RiUBDisa  POE  Chilblaim.  The  following 
have  been  strongly  recomraondod  by  different 
persons,  and  may  all  prove  useful  in  their  tnms,  ss 
cireumatances  and  convenience  may  snggeat: 

1.  Sulphate  of  copper,  1  oi.;  rosemary  n'ater,  1 
pint;  dissolve. 

2.  Sal-ammoniac,  I  oz,;  vinegar,  }  pint. 

3-  Sal-am uioniac,  1  oi-i  rum,  i  pint;  camphor, 
1  cir.  The  affeetetl  part  is  wetted  with  the  above 
night  and  morning,  and  when  dry  is  touched  with 
a  little  simple  ointment,  cold  cream,  or  pomatom. 

4,  Soap  liniment,  iS  oi. ;  tinctnre  of  cantharides, 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  cajepnt,  2  dr. 

&.  Oil  of  turpentine,  2  m. ;  camphor,  8  dr. ;  oil 
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of  cajeput,  1  dr.    The  application  of  the  last  two 
is  accompanied  by  gentle  friction. 

6.  (Dr  Qbavbb'  Pbbvehtivb.)  Sulphate  of 
copper^  20  gr. ;  water,  1  oz.    As  the  first  three. 

7.  (Lbjbune's  Balsam.)  See  Crilbais  Bal- 
sam. 

8.  (LiNNizus'  Rbubdy.)     Hydrochloric  acid^ 

1  oz. ;  water,  11  oz.    As  No.  8. 

9.  (Mobton's  Linimbnt.)  Calomel  and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  1  dr. ;  spermaceti  ointment,  4  dr. ; 
oil  of  turpentine  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  of  each,  2  dr. 
As  Ko.  5. 

10.  (Wahlbb's  Oiktmbnt.)  Black  oxide  of 
iron,  bole,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
resin  cerate,  1  oz.  For  broken  chilblains.  We 
have  found  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  calamine 
cerate  and  resin  cerate  answer  quite  as  well.  See 
Cbbatb,  Oiktmbbt. 

11.  (BuBsiAy  Rbhbdy.)  The  rind  of  per- 
fectly ripe  cucumbers  dried,  with  the  soft  parts 
attached.  For  use  they  are  placed  with  the  inner 
side,  previously  soaked  in  warm  water,  over  the 
soft  parts  ('  Med.  Zeitung'). 

12.  (Rhbin.)  Dissolve  1  oz,  of  tannin  in  a 
pint  of  water,  and  74  gr.  of  iodine  in  If  oz.  of 
spirit  of  wine;  the  solutions  are  then  mixed,  and 
enough  water  added  to  make  the  whole  up  to  2^ 
pints.  In  applying  it,  which  is  best  done  at  bed- 
time, the  mixture  is  gently  warmed  over  a  slow 
fire;  the  affected  part  is  dipped  into  it  while  still 
cold,  and  retained  in  it  till  the  liquid,  on  being 
stirred,  feels  uncomfortably  hot.  The  vessel  is 
then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  and  the  afTected 
part  dried  over  it.  The  vessel  must  be  of  earth- 
enware or  porcelain,  and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to.  use  too  much  iodine,  especially  when  abrasions 
are  present. 

18.    (L'Union    Mi^DiCALB.)     Oxide   of   zinc, 

2  parts;  tannic  acid,  1  part;  glycerin,  10  parts; 
balsam  of  Peru,  8  parts ;  camphor,  4  parts. 

14.  (Swediaub's  Pabtb.)  Bitter  almonds, 
8  oz. ;  honey,  6  oz. ;  powdered  camphor  and  flour 
of  mustard,  of  each,  t  oz. ;  burnt  alum  and  oli- 
banum,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  yelks  of  3  eggs ;  beat  to  a 
paste.    To  be  applied  night  and  morning. 

15.  (Vakob'b  Cbbam.)  Ointment  of  nitrate  of 
mercury,  1  oz. ;  camphor,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
2  dr. ;  oil  of  olives,  4  dr. ;  mix  well  together.  To 
be  applied  by  gentle  friction  2  or  3  times  daily. 

Od«.  All  the  preceding  preparations  are  in- 
tended for  chilblains  before  they  break.  The 
liniments  of  ammonia,  camphor,  opium,  soap,  and 
turpentine,  as  well  as  the  compound  camphor 
liniment  of  the  British  Pharmacopccia,  are  also 
excellent  preparations  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  following  are  some  notes  from  the  '  British 
Medical  Journal ' : 

"No  plan  of  treatment  of  chilblains  will  be 
universally  successful,  seeing  that  the  conditions 
on  which  they  depend  are  multiple.  As  dampness 
of  feet  in  cold  weather  is  an  exciting  cause,  one 
very  important  point  is  to  be  extravagant  in  hose. 
The  sodcs  or  stockings  should  be  made  of  some 
woollen  material,  and  it  is  better  not  to  have 
them  very  thick.  They  must  always  be  tho- 
roughly dry  when  put  on,  and  they  should  be 
changed  as  soon  as  they  become  damp,  either 
from  perspiration  or  from  moisture  coming 
through  the  boots.    For  this  reason  the  socks 


should  be  changed  immediately  after  taking  exer- 
cise, and  the  same  boots  should  not  be  pat  on 
again  unless  they  are  quite  diy.  The  same  pair 
of  socks  should  not  be  worn  for  two  consecutive 
days,  but  each  pair  should  be  washed,  or  at  least 
thoroughly  dried,  before  being  worn  a  second 
time.  On  no  account  are  the  socks  to  bo  allowed 
to  dry  on  the  feet,  and  the  practice  of  putting  the 
feet  before  the  fire  is  to  be  condemned.  Chil- 
blains are  most  prevalent  when  the  weather  is 
both  cold  and  damp.  It  is  in  just  such  weather 
that  many  people  eat  more  food  and  take  less 
exercise  than  usual,  thereby  inducing  indigestion, 
congestion  of  the  portal  system,  constipation,  &c, 
which  in  their  turn  lead  to  the  developm^it  of 
chilbhuns.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  insist 
upon  regular  exercise  and  a  moderate  diet,  and  to 
sedulously  prevent  constipation.  For  the  im- 
mediate relief  of  itching  nothing  is  better  than 
soaking  in  hot  water.  Iodine  is  the  best  external 
application.  It  should  be  applied — either  as 
ointment  or  tincture  of  twice  the  ordinary  strength 
—once  or  twice  a  day  so  long  as  the  skin  renuuns 
swollen  and  red. 

Dr  Robert  M'Bride  thinks  the  following  is 
most  efficacious : — Lin.  belladonnis,  2  dr. ;  lin.  aco- 
niti,  1  dr. ;  acidi  carbolici,  6  minims;  coUod.  flexiU 
1  oz. ;  mix.  To  be  applied  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil  every  night  to  the  parts  affected. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  general  health  has 
to  be  looked  after ;  tonics  when  they  are  required ; 
but  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  healthy  nothing 
else  need  be  done.  It  is  often  advisable  to  keep 
the  parts  warm. 

Dr  G.  £.  J.  Greene  has  fomid  the  following 
topical  application  a  useful  one,  even  when  the 
chilblains  are  broken : — Flex,  collod.,  4  dr. ;  olei 
ricini,  4  dr. ;  spt.  tereb.,  4  dr. ;  mix.  To  be  used 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 

As  erythema  pernio  usually  results  from 
sluggish  circulation  with  relaxed  capillaries  (ex- 
ternal surroundings  being  favourable),  a  mixture 
containing  tr.  digit,  and  liq.  strych.  would  pro- 
bably be  indicated.  In  addition  Dr.  Greene  re- 
commends, by  way  of  prophylaxis,  warm  gloves 
and  stockings,  with  the  avoidance  of  artificial 
heat  when  the  extremities  are  very  cold,  circula- 
tion being  stimulated  by  exercise  and  ^ffUurage, 

Dr  B.  Nicholson  writes :  "  It  is  some  few  yean 
since  I  wrote  the  following,  and  all  who  have 
tried  it  have  professed  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  results : — Spirit,  camph.,  2  dr. ;  tinct. opii,  2  dr. ; 
acid,  carbol.,  40  gr. ;  spirit,  vini,  4  dr. ;  aqme,  4  dr. ; 
M.  et  S. 

If  the  skin  be  broken  it  may  be  useful  to 
weaken  the  lotion  with  a  little  water,  and  to  apply 
it  on  lint  or  with  a  soft  rag. 

Dr  E.  Head  Moore,  Falmouth,  has  for  some 
winters  past  used  only  'anodyne  colloid'  for  this 
troublesome  complaint,  and  invariably  with  suc- 
cess. It  should  be  applied  freely  on  the  first  dgn 
of  swelling  or  irritation. 

CHIL'DBEK  (Care  of).    See  Iitfakct. 

Children  (Diseases  of).  See  the  respective 
heads,  and  Disbabes. 

CHIL'LIES.    See  OAPSiCfUM,  Pbfpbbs. 

CHIMITETB  were  not  introduced  into  Bngland 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  the  principles  of  their  oonstrne* 
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tioQ  were  ill-nndentood.      Wlien  the  air  inside 
aad  oatnde  n.  chimney  le  »t  the  same  tempera* 
Uaee,  aa  eqaiUbrinm  exists ;  there  is  no  draught 
in  the  chimney,  beeaose  the  downward  tendency 
of  that  wiUiin   is  ooanteracted   by  the   upward 
preaaure  of  that  without.    Let  a  fire  be  kindled 
in  the  grate ;  hot  air  is  erolved,  the  chimney  is 
heated,  tiie  air  it  contains  suffers  expansion,  and  a 
portion  is  expelled.    The  chimney  now  contains  a 
smaller  weight  of  air  than  it  did  before ;  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  columns  no  longer  eqnibalance 
each  other,  the  warmer  and  lighter  air  is  forced 
upward*  from  below,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by 
cold,  and  consequently  heayier  air.     If  the  fire 
eoQtinnes  to  burn,  and  the  chimney  retains  its 
temperature,  the  second  portion  of  air  is  disposed 
of  like  the  first,  and  the  ascending  current  con* 
tinues,  so  long  as  the  sides  of  the  chimney  are 
hatter  than  the  surrounding  ur.    Should  the  re- 
verse happen  to  be  the  case,  as  sometimes  occurs 
from  sadden  atmospheric  changes,   the  column 
of  air  within  the  chimney  rapidly  contracts  in 
¥olnme,  the  deficiency  is  filled  up  from  without, 
the  column  of  air  becomes  heavier  than  one  of  a 
corresponding  height  on  the  outside  of  it,  or  in 
the  apartment,  and,  obeying  the  common  laws  of 
gravitation,  it  falls  one  of   the  throat  of  the 
chimney  or  fire-place  just  as  a  heavy  body  sinks 
in  water,   and  has    its  place  occupied   by   air 
from  above.    In  this  way  a  descending  current, 
of  more  or  less  intensity  and  duration,  is  estab- 
lished, and*  if  there  is  a  fire  in  the  grate,  the 
chimney  'smokes,'  or,  if  the  grate  be  empty,  per- 
haps the  smoke  fhnn  neighbouring  chimneys  finds 
its  way  into  our  apartments.    By  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  fire-place,  and  the  throat  and 
fine  of  a  chimney,  an  upward  current  may  be  con- 
stantly oisured  so  long  as  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  or  the  air  of  the  apartment  is  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere. 

Count  Bnmford  was  the  first  who  scientifically 
investigated  the  construction  of  chimneys.  He 
showed  that  more  heat  is  obtained  from  the  fire  by 
reflection  when  the  corerin^  are  placed  in  an 
oblique  position.  He  also  directed  that  the  fire 
itself  slumld  be  kept  as  near  the  hearth  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  the  throat  of  the  chimney  should  be 
construeted  much  narrower  than  was  the  practice, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  so  much  heated 
air  as  happened  with  wide  throats.  By  contract- 
ing the  open  part  of  the  fire-place  immediately 
over  the  fire,  as  by  lessening  the  width  of  the  hobs, 
or  by  bringing  the  throat  of  the  chimney  closer 
to  the  fire,  and  by  contracting  the  throat  of  the 
chimney  itself,  within  certain  limits,  any  desired 
amount  of  draught  may  be  obtained.  When  the 
space  above  the  fuel  is  too  small,  the  throat  too 
near  the  burning  fuel,  or  the  throat  itself  too 
contracted,  the  draught  of  a  common  chimney  is 
often  too  strong,  and  much  fuel  and  heat  is 
wasted.  When  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  draught 
is  coDunonly  too  languid,  the  fire  draws  badly,  a 
portion  of  the  smoke  escapes  into  the  room,  and 
all  the  usual  annoyances  of  a  smoky  chimney  are 
suffered.  By  a  proper  attration  to  these  condi- 
tions a  common  fire-place  may  be  adapted  for  the 
combustion  of  bituminous  or  easy-burning  coal, 
or  of  anthracite,  and  Tarieties  of  coal  that  require 
a  considerable  draught.  It  may  even  be  converted 


into  a  wind  furnace;  whilst  the  inconvenience  of 
smoky  chimneys  may  always  be  avoided,  and, 
when  existing,  easily  cured.  This  is  presuming, 
however,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  exists  in 
front  of  the  fire-place  (t.  «,  in  the  apartment),  not 
only  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  but  also  for 
the  upward  current  of  the  chimney.  Many  chim- 
neys smoke  simply  from  the  apartment  being  so 
ill  ventiUited  that  the  supply  here  alluded  to  is 
not  provided.  It  may  be  further  stated,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  greater  the  length  of  a  chimney 
the  stronger  will  be  the  draught.  Hence,  the 
chimneys  of  the  upper  rooms  of  a  house  often 
smoke,  whilst  the  fires  in  the  rooms  beneath  them 
bum  pleasantly  and  vigorously.  Such  cases  are 
commonly  relieved  by  a  chimney-pot  or  cowl,  of 
which  numerous  varieties  are  now  before  the 
public.  The  more  crooked  or  tortuous  the  course 
of  a  chimney  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  ^ected  by 
eddies  and  gusts  of  wind  from  neighbouring  build- 
ings or  hills.  See  Fibb,  Sbatb,  Smoki  Pbbtbk- 
Tioir,  Stovb. 

CHIIIA.  In  the  purchase  of  china,  glass,  and 
earthenware,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  tliose 
patterns  which  in  case  of  breakage  can  be  the 
most  readily  matched.  Peculiar  or  rare  patterns 
should  be  avoided,  for  if  any  such  be  broken,  it 
will  generally  be  found  very  difficult  and  expen- 
sive, and  frequently  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

China,  glass,  and  earthenware,  when  very  dirty, 
archest  cleaned  with  finely  powdered  fuller's 
earth  and  warm  water,  followed  by  rinsing  in 
clean  water.  A  little  clean  soft  soap  may  be 
added  to  the  water  instead  of  fuller's  earth.  See 
Packibo,  Poboblain. 

CHIVA-G&A88  {Boshmeria  nivea,  H.  and  A.), 
a  nettle  of  China,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands, 
affording  the  valuable  Rhba  fibre. 

CHU'OIDIVS.    See  Quinoidibb. 

CHnrOinrS  blue,    see  Ctabibb. 

CHIVTZ  (to  Wadi).  Boil  2  lbs.  of  rice  in  2 
galls,  of  water  till  soft;  and  pour  the  mixture 
into  a  tub;  let  it  stand  until  it  attains  a  warmth 
generally  nsed  for  coloured  linens ;  then  put  the 
chintz  m  it,  and  wash  it  with  the  rice  instead 
of  soap,  until  all  the  dirt  has  disappeiured. 
Next  boil  another  2  lbs.  of  rice,  as  above,  in  another 
2  galls,  of  water,  but  strain  the  rice  from  the 
water,  and  mix  it  in  warm  water.  Wash  the 
chints  in  this  till  quite  clean,  and  afterwards 
rinse  it  in  the  water  the  rice  was  boiled  in.  This 
will  answer  the  eame  end  as  starch,  as  no  wet 
will  affect  it,  as  it  will  be  stiff  while  it  is  worn. 
If  a  gown,  it  must  be  taken  to  pieces;  and  when 
dried,  it  must  be  hung  as  smooth  as  possible,  after 
which  it  must  be  dry-rubbed  with  a  smooth  stone, 
but  no  iron  should  be  used. 

CHIBSTTA.  Chibati.  The  entiie  plant 
(C^helia  chirata)  is  employed  in  medicine. 
Northern  India.  The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the 
root  when  the  flowers  begin  to  decay,  and  the 
capsules  are  formed.  The  dried  plant,  sometimes 
with,  but  more  commonly  without,  the  root,  is  the 
form  in  which  the  chiretta  is  generally  met  with 
in  commerce.  The  whole  plant  is  intenselv  bitter, 
but  is  without  odour.  In  its  physiological  action 
it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  gentian.  Instead 
of  a  constipating,  it  appears  to  possess  a  slightly 
relaxing  effect.    It  is  an  excellent  stomachic  ana 
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carminatiye,  and  is  said  to  dimiDish  the  tendency 
to  acidity,  and  to  be  of  great  service  in  tlie  dys- 
pepsia accompanying  gout.  No  vegetable  alkaloid 
has  been  obtuned  from  it.  If  given  in  powder, 
the  dose  of  chiretta  is  20  gr.  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  given  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  tinc- 
ture (which  see), 

CHlTlir.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the 
hard,  insoluble  matter  forming  the  shells  and 
elytra  of  insects.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies. 

CHirTICK'S  REMEDY.  Dr  Chittick's  remedy 
for  stone  consisted  of  a  fixed  alkali,  administered 
in  veal  broth  (Paris). 

CHLORAL.  CsHClsO.  A  peculiar  liquid  first 
obtained  by  Liebig,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
alcohol.  The  name  was  intended  to  express  its 
origin  from  chlorine  and  alcohol. 

Prep,  {Liebiff.)  Anhydrous  alcohol  is  placed 
in  a  tubulated  retort,  and  dry  chlorine  gas  passed 
through  it,  at  first  in  the  cold,  but  afterwards 
with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
chlorine  passes  unchanged  through  the  liquor  on 
raising  it  to  the  boiling  temperature ;  on  cooling, 
the  whole  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  what  was  at 
one  time  thought  to  be  chloral  hydrate,  but  which 
subsequent  researches  have  shown  to  be  chloral 
alooholate ;  this  is  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
agitated  with  8  times  its  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol ; 
on  increasing  the  heat  a  little,  an  oily  stratum  of 
impure  chloral  rises  to  the  surface.  It  is  purified 
by  boiling  it  for  some  time  (to  drive  off  free 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol),  next  distilling  it 
with  an  equal  volume  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  lastly, 
rectifying  it  from  some  powdered  quicklime,  the 
process  being  stopped  as  soon  as  the  surface  of 
the  lime  becomes  dry. 

Prop.t  (f'c.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid  possessing 
an  ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  water ;  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  it 
rapidly  changes  into  a  semi-solid  crystalline  mass 
(chloral  hydrate),  which  is  soluble  in  a  larger 
quantity  of  water;  boils  at  201°  F. ;  sp.  gr.  1*502. 
It  is  decomposed  by  the  caustic  earths  and  alkalies. 
By  age  it  is  converted  into  a  white,  solid,  trans- 
lucent substance  (insoluble  choral),  which  is  re- 
converted by  heat  and  by  sulphuric  acid  into 
ordinary  chloral. 

'  Ohe,  In  operating  as  above  the  chlorine  is 
most  conveniently  introduced  by  a  tube  inserted 
into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and  a  long  tube, 
bent  upwards,  should  be  connected  with  the  beak 
to  convey  away  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  extri- 
cated, and  to  allow  the  volatilised  alcohol  and 
chloral  to  condense,  and  flow  back  into  the  retort. 
Chloral,  Camphorated.  Hydrate  of  chloral  and 
camphor,  equal  parts.  Rub  them  together  in  a 
warm  mortar  until  they  liquefy.  It  forms  clear 
mixtures  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  chloroform, 
but  not  with  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  a 
counter-irritant,  and  applied  externally  it  has  been 
found  to  give  relief  in  rheumatic  pains  and  neu- 
ralgia. It  should  be  painted  on  the  affected  part 
with  a  camel-hair  brush. 

Chloral  Hydrate.  CsHClsO  H^O.  Syn,  Ht- 
DBA.TE  OF  OHLOBAL.  Prep.  "  Pass  dry  chlorine 
giis,  for  several  days,  through  absolute  alcohol, 
ap.  gr,  0*796,  until  it  becomes  a  thick  viscid 


liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1*57.  At  the  beginning  of  tbe 
operation  the  alcohol  is  well  cooled  to  prevent  in- 
flammation and  explosion,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  the  alcohol  is  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling-point.  Tlie  resulting  liquid,  which  after 
a  day  or  two  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  crude  chloral 
hydrate,  is  agitated  with  4  times  its  bulk  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  anhydroua  chlorml 
which  floats  on  the  surface  is  separated  and  puri- 
fied by  fractional  distillation.  The  purified  anby- 
drous  chloral  is  placed  in  a  still,  mixed  with  11% 
of  water,  and  distilled  over  chalk  to  remove  any 
hydrochloric  acid  that  may  be  present ;  the  re- 
sulting solid  distillate  is  then  fused  and  ponred 
out  into  shallow  vessels  to  cast  into  cakes'* 
{Squire),  The  purest  chloral  hydrate  is  said  to 
be  that  which  has  been  crystallised  2  or  3  times 
out  of  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Prop.  White  opaque  solid,  having  a  pungent 
odour  resembling  that  of  a  ripe  melon,  or  in 
colourless  crystals  which  do  not  deliquesce  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Heated  gently  it  fuses  and  begins 
to  soHdify  on  cooling  at  about  48^  C.  Soluble  in 
less  than  its  own  weight  of  water,  rectified  B]nrit^ 
or  ether,  and  in  4  times  its  weight  of  chloroform. 
Mixed  with  camphor,  thymol,  or  menthol  it  forms 
fluids.  100  gr.  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water  and  mixed  with  80  gr.  of  slaked  lime  when 
carefully  distilled  should  yield  not  less  than  70 
gr.  of  chloroform. 

Chloral  hydrate  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
mixing  the  cake  with  about  half  its  bulk  of 
chloroform,  and  putting  aside  in  a  cool  place. 
When  the  crystallisation  is  complete  (which  is 
generally  in  about  8  or  10  days)  the  crystals  are 
freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  a  centrifugal 
machine,  and  afterwards  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  mother-liquor  may  be  utilised  for  future  crys- 
tallisations. 

Usee.  An  excellent  sedative,  antispasmodic, 
hypnotic,  anodyne.  It  has  done  good  service  in 
h3^ochondriacal  and  other  nervous  affections,  as 
well  as  in  the  insomnia  of  the  insane,  and  of  dipso- 
maniacs; also  in  asthma,  whooping-cough,  and 
scarlet  fever;  also  used  as  an  antidote  against 
strychnia  poisoning.  It  has  also  the  reputatioii 
of  being  an  efficient  preventive  of  sea-sickness, 
especially  on  short  voyages,  such  as  crossing  the 
Channel,  which  can  be  accomplished  during  the 
sleep  occasioned  by  the  agent. — Dose,  from  10  to 
60  gr. 

It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  Dr 
Liebreich,  of  Berlin.  Immense  quantities  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  Germany. 

CHLOBALUH.  An  impure  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  aluminium,  sp.  g^.  1'16.  1  fl.  os.  of 
the  liquid  contains  75  gr.  of  anhydrous  chloride. 
Introduced  by  Professor  Ghimgee  as  an  antiseptic 
and  disinfectant,  for  which  purposes  it  is  recom- 
mended to  dilute  the  article  as  sold  with  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water. 

CHLORATE.  %n.  Chlobas,  L.  A  salt  of 
chloric  acid,  HCIO,.  Prep.  The  chlorates  may 
all  be  made  by  neutralising  chloric  acid  with  an 
oxide,  hydroxide  or  carbonate,  filtering  the  solu- 
tion, evaporating  it  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. 
But  alkaline  chlorates  are  usually  made  by  passing 
chlorine  into  a  solution  of  the  caustic  alkali  or  the 
carbonate,  boiling  the  liquid,  concentrating  it  and 
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aUowing  it  to  crystalHie.  The  chlonte  crystal- 
liaes  oat  while  the  chloride,  which  is  ahK>  formed, 
remains  in  solution.  See  also  SoDnrv,  Chlobate 
ov.  The  other  chlorates  are  made  from  calcium 
chlorate  by  double  decomposition. 

Prop.  The  chlorates  greatly  resemble  the 
nitrates;  like  the  members  of  the  latter  group 
they  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  are  all  strong 
oxidising  agents;  indeed,  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  inflammable  substances,  such  as  sul- 
]Aar,  sugar,  Ac,  they  form  mixtures  which  de- 
flagrate with  gr^  riolence. 

TetU»  (1)  Chlorates  deflagrate  when  placed  on 
red-hot  charcoal.  (2)  When  treated  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  they  colour  the  acid  a 
deep  ydlow,  evolring  a  greenish-yellow  gas  with 
an  unpleasant  chlorinoos  odour.  N.B.  Take  care 
not  to  apply  heat,  as  this  gas  explodes  at  a  very 
low  temperature.  (3)  When  heated  in  a  test-tube 
they  evolve  oxygen  gas,  and  if  the  residue,  which 
contains  a  chloride^  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the 
solution  Altered  and  treated  with  silver  nitrate 
solution,  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  will 
be  formed,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia.  This  distinguishes  chlorates  from 
nitrates ;  the  latter  also  give  off  oxygen  on  heat- 
ing, but  the  residue  gives  no  precipitate  with 
silver  nitrate.  Pure  chlorates  themselves  give  no 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate. 
CHIiORHT1)BIC  ACID.    See   Htdboohlobio 

Acm.    

CHLOBIDX,  Syn,  Chlobidux,  L.  A  com- 
pound of  chlorine  with  a  metal  or  with  a  basic 
radical;  e.g.  sodium  chloride,  NaCl;  ethyl  chlo- 
ride, CsH^Cl.  Prtp,  Anhydrous  chlorides  are 
prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  over  the 
heated  metal.  If  not  required  anhydrous  they 
may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide,  hy- 
droxide, or  carbonate  of  the  metal  in  rather  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  concentrating  the  solution  and 
allowing  it  to  crystallise,  lliey  may  also  be  often 
made  by  dissolving  the  metal  itself  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;  sine,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt 
end  tin  dissolve  readily,  copper  only  in  strong 
boiling  add,  and  silver,  gold,  and  mercury  not  at 
alL  Insoluble  chlorides,  as  those  of  mercury  and 
silver,  may  be  obtained  as  precipitates  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  common  rait, 
to  a  solution  of  a  solnble  salt  of  the  metal. 

Ptop.  Some  are  colourless,  some  coloured. 
Ferric  chloride  gives  a  yellow,  cobalt  chloride  a 
pink,  and  nickel  and  chromium  chlorides  green 
solutions ;  the  other  common  chlorides  give  colour- 
lesa  solutions.  AH  the  chlorides  are  soluble  in 
water  except  silver  chloride  and  mercurous  chlo- 
rides ;  lead  chloride  is  only  slightly  soluble.  Many 
chlorides  fuse  when  heated  and  volatilise  un- 
changed, others  are  completely  or  partially  de- 
composed at  a  red  heat.  With  the  exception  of 
the  alkaline  chlorides  and  those  of  the  lUkaline- 
earth  metals,  they  are  all  reduced  to  the  metal 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

T99U.  1.  Solutions  of  chlorides,  when  acidu- 
lated with  nitric  acid,  g^ve  with  silver  nitrate 
solution  a  white  curdy  precipitate  insoluble  in 
nitric  add,  soluble  in  ammonia  solution,  and 
turning  black  on  exposure  to  light.  2.  When 
heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
add  they  evolve  chlorine;  this  may  be  recognised 


by  its  odour,  smeU,  and  bleaching  properties.  If 
an  insoluble  chloride  has  to  be  examined,  it  should 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  or  digested  with  caustic 
potash,  and  the  filtered  solution  tested  for  a 
chloride  (as  ahove). 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  chlorides  of 
particular  elements,  see  under  the  respective 
elements. 

CHLOBIMXTBT.  The  estimation  of  'avail- 
able chlorine'  in  commerdal  bleachins-powder 
('  chloride  of  lime ').  The  strength  of  bleaching- 
powder  is  expressed  in  England,  Oermany,  Russia, 
and  America,  by  degrees  which  indicate  the  weight 
of  available  chlorine  contained  in  100  parts  bv 
weight  of  the  sample,  in  France  by  degrees  which 
indicate  the  number  of  litres  of  chlorine  gas  that 
can  be  obtained  from  I  kilo,  of  the  sample.  The 
French  degreei  can  be  converted  into  the  corres- 
ponding ^igUsh  ones  by  multiplving  them  by  the 
factor  0*3178.  A  comparison  of  the  two  scales  is 
given  below. 
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The  chief  chlorimetrical  methods  will  now  be 
shortly  described.  For  fuller  information  consult 
Sutton's  *  Volumetric  Analyris,'  6th  ed.,  p.  137, 
Ac,  or  Fresenius*  'Quantitative  Analysis/  6th 
German  ed.,  vol.  2,  p.  318,  Ac. 

The  BUaehing-powder  Soluium.  This  is  used 
in  all  the  processes,  and  is  best  described  before 
entering  on  these  in  detail.  To  make  the  solution, 
the  sample  of  bleaching-powder  is  well  and 
quickly  mixed,  7*17  grms.  of  it  are  weighed  and 
put  into  a  mortar,  a  little  water  is  added,  and 
the  mixture  rubbed  to  a  smooth  cream.  More 
water  is  then  stirred  in,  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
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settle  for  a  little  while,  and  then  poured  off  into 
a  litre  flask.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  of 
the  bleaching-powder  has  been  conveyed  into  the 
flask  without  loss,  and  the  mortar  washed  quite 
clean.  The  flask  is  now  filled  up  to  the  mark 
with  ¥rater,  and  measured  portions  of  its  contents 
are  taken  out  as  required,  care  beinf^  taken  that 
the  flask  is  in  each  case  well  shaken  before  remov- 
ing any  of  the  liquid. 

Penofa  Method.  A  decinormal  solution  of 
sodium  arsenite,  and  some  prepared  starch-papers 
are  required.  The  sodium  arsenite  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  4*95  grms.  of  pure  sublimed 
arsenious  anhydride  in  powder  in  about  250  c.c. 
of  distilled  water,  with  about  20  grms.  of  the 
purest  sodium  bicarbonate;  the  liquid  must  be 
boiled  and  shaken  in  order  to  effect  complete 
solution.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and 
diluted  with  distilled  water  to  1  litre.  To  make 
the  starch-papers,  1  part  of  clean  aiTowroot  or 
potato-starch  is  mixed  smoothly  with  cold  water 
into  a  thin  paste,  and  then  gradually  poured  into 
about  150  or  200  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water, 
the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  minute,  and  the 
solution  is  then  allowed  to  stand  and  settle.  The 
clear  liquor  is  decanted  off,  and  forms  the  starch 
solution  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  To  prepare 
the  starch-papers  a  portion  of  this  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  strips  of  pure  filtering-pa})er  are 
dipped  in  it.  These  may  be  dried  and  preserved 
in  a  8topx)ered  bottle,  but  they  are  much  more 
sensitive  when  used  moist. 

For  the  actual  estimation,  60  c.c.  of  the  bleach- 
ing-powder solution  are  withdrawn  by  means  of 
a  pipette  and  placed  in  a  beaker,  and  the  sodium 
arsenita  solution  is  run  in  from  a  burette  till  a 
drop  of  the  mixture,  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  prepared  starch 
paper,  gives  no  blue  stain. 

The  number  of  c.c.  of  the  arsenite  solution  used 
gives  the  percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the 
sample  examined.  The  method  is  easily  carried 
out,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

Mokr's  Method,  A  modification  of  Penof  s 
method.  In  addition  to  the  above  solutions  a 
decinormal  solution  of  iodine  is  required.  This  is 
made  by  dissolving  12*65  grms.  of  pure  dry  re- 
snblimed  iodine  in  distilled  water  with  about  18 
grms.  of  pure  white  potassium  iodide,  and  making 
up  the  solution  to  1  litre  with  water. 

60  c.c.  of  the  bleaching-powder  solution  are  run 
into  a  beaker  as  before,  excess  of  the  arsenite  solu- 
tion is  then  run  in  from  a  bruette,  and  the  excess 
of  the  latter  is  estimated  by  adding  a  few  drops 
of  starch  solution,  and  running  in  the  iodine  solu- 
tion from  a  burette  until  a  blue  colour  appears. 
If  9  cc.  of  arsenite,  and  y  c.c.  of  iodine  solution 
have  been  used,  then  (x-^)  expresses  the  per- 
centage of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample  ex- 
amine. This  method  gives  accurate  results,  but 
is  not  quite  so  simple  as  tbe  equally  accurate 
method  of  Penot. 

Buneen**  Method.  For  this  a  decinormal  solu- 
tion of  sodium  thiosulphate  is  required;  it  is 
made  by  dissolving  24'8  grms.  of  pure  dry  sodium 
thiosulphate  in  water,  and  making  up  the  solution 
to  1  litre.  If  impure  or  moist  thiosulphate  is 
used  the  solution  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be 


equivalent  to  the  iodine  solution  mentioned  above. 
10  cc.  of  the  bleaching-powder  solution  are 
measured  into  a  beaker,  and  an  excess  of  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  is  added ;  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  with  water  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  liberated  iodine  is  estimated  by  run- 
ning in  the  thiosulphate  solution  from  a  burette 
till  the  colour  has  nearly  disappeared,  then  add- 
ing a  few  drops  of  the  starch  solution,  and  con- 
tinuing the  addition  of  thiosulphate  till  the 
blue  colour  disappears;  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
thiosulphate  solution  used  multiplied  by  6  gives  tbe 
percentage  of  chlorine  in  the  sample  examined. 
There  is  one  defect  in  this  method,  it  estimates 
the  chlorine  existing  as  a  chlorate  as  well  as  that 
existing  as  a  hypochlorite.  Now  the  former  is 
not  available  for  bleaching  purposes,  and  hence, 
from  the  manufacturers' point  of  view,  tfiis  method 
gives  too  high  results. 

Otto*t  Method,  Ferrous  sulphate  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  clean  iron  nails  in  dilute  siilpburic 
acid,  warming  towards  the  end,  filtering  the  warm 
solution,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  into  about  twice 
its  volume  of  alcohol.  The  precipitated  ferrous 
sulphate  is  filtered  and  spread  out  on  filter-pi!^[>er 
to  dry ;  and  when  it  no  longer  smells  of  alcohol, 
it  is  placed  in  a  well- stoppered  bottle.  DissolTc 
3*927  grms.  of  this  in  water  with  a  litUe  sol* 
phuric  acid,  and  make  the  solution  up  to  250  c.c. 
Take  50  cc.  of  this  solution,  put  it  in  a  beaker, 
and  add  hydrochloric  acid.  Now  shake  up  the 
bleaching-powder  solution,  and  pour  some  of  it 
into  a  50  cc  burette,  and  run  it  out  from  this 
into  the  beaker  until  a  drop  of  the  solution  in 
the  latter,  when  removed  with  a  glass  rod  and 
brought  in  contact  with  a  drop  of  solution  of 
potassium  ferrocyanide  placed  on  a  white  porce- 
lain tile,  give  no  blue  colour.  If  x  cc  of  the 
bleaching  powder  solution  are  used,  then  the 
percentage  of  available  chlorine  in  the  sample 

1414 
is  give  by  the  expression  _.    Instead  of  fer^ 

rous  sulphate  an  equivalent  quantify  (5*537 
grms.)  of  ferrous-ammonium  sulphate  may  be 
used.  The  method  gives  good  results,  provided 
that  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  dry  and  free  from 
ferric  sulphate. 

Lungers  Method,  For  this  a  Lunge's  nitro- 
meter is  required.  A  solution  is  made  of  10 
grms.  bleaching-powder  in  260  c.c.  of  water; 
this  is  shaken  up,  and  5  cc  of  the  turbid 
liquid  are  placed  in  the  decomposing  flask  of  the 
nitrometer,  and  an  excess  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
(about  2  cc  of  the  commercial  solution)  is  put 
into  the  inner  tubes.  The  flask  is  now  fitted  by 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  to  the  stopcock  of  the 
nitrometer,  the  tap  is  turned  so  that  tbe  flask 
communicates  with  the  measuring  tube,  and  the 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  latter  is  read  off,  the 
mercury  having  been  previously  adjusted  to  the 
same  level  in  both  limbs  of  the  apparatus.  The 
flask  is  now  inclined,  so  as  to  cause  the  two  liquids 
contained  in  it  to  mix ;  oxygen  gas  is  given  off, 
the  reaction  being  complete  in  1  or  2  minntes. 
The  mercury  is  again  a^usted  to  the  same  levd 
in  both  limbs,  and  its  level  in  the  measuring 
tube  is  again  read. 

Let  ff  be  the  differenoe  between  theie  reftdingt, 
the  tube  being  graduated  in  cubic  cm*     The 
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barometric  height  (if)  and  the  temperatare  (i^C) 
are  also  obflerred,  the  preasare  of  water  vapour 
(A)  at  this  temperatare  is  found  from  tables, 
aod  is  snbtracted  from  the  barometric  height; 
this  difference  will  then  be  S^  k.  The  following 
expression  gives  the  percentage  of  available  chlo- 
rine in  the  sample  examined :  0*57  x  T^" 

273+7. 

NnmeroQs  other  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  bleach ing-powder, 
ind  maxiy  of  them  give  good  results.  For  further 
information  respecting  them,  special  treatises  on 
the  subject  must  be  consulted. 

CHLOSnTATED  XIHS.    See  LncB. 

CELOEnrATSD  SODA.    See  Sodium. 

CHIOSIBS.  CI -35-4.  ^n,  Chlobum,  L.; 
Chi4>u,  Fr.;  Chlob,  Oer.  A  non-metallic 
element  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  fluorine, 
bnmiine,  and  iodine,  all  of  which  elements  it  much 
resembles  in  chemical  properties.  It  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  muriatic 
(bydrochloric)  acid,  and  was  hence  called  oxy- 
muriatic  acid ;  but  in  1810  Davy  showed  that  it 
must  be  an  element. 

Source,  It  does  not  occur  free  in  nature,  but 
always  in  combination  with  metals,  as  chlorides. 
Of  these  sodium  chloride  is  found,  as  rock  aalt,  at 
Northwich  in  Cheshire,  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland, 
Wielickaa  in  Oalicia,  Stassf  urth  in  Prussia,  and 
dsewhere.  At  Stassf^rth  large  quantities  of 
potassium  and  of  magnesium  chloride  are  also 
found.  Sea-water  contains  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

Prep.  Chlorine  may  be  made  on  the  small 
scale  by  heating  hydrochloric  acid,  or  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid,  with  peroxide  of  manganese.  The 
sction  commences  in  the  cold,  but  is  accelerated 
by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat.  The  gas  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  attacks  mercury,  but  it  is 
about  2i  times  as  heavy  as  air,  and  may  therefore 
be  collected  by  displacement.  The  gas,  as  it 
comes  from  the  generating  flask,  should  be  passed 
through  water  to  free  it  from  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  and  then,  if  it  is  required  to  be  dry,  over 
fused  caldnm  chloride,  and  finally  led  through  a 
tube  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  to  be 
collected.  It  gradually  disphices  and  drives  out 
the  lighter  air,  and  the  jar  may  be  seen  to  be  full 
by  the  greenish -yellow  colonr,  due  to  the  chlorine 
gas,  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  The  gas 
may  also  be  collected  over  a  warm  saturated  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  as  it  is  much  less  soluble  in 
this  solution  than  in  water. 

On  the  large  scale  chlorine  is  manufactured,  as 
a  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  bleaching- 
powder,  by  one  of  the  three  following  processes : — 
(1)  The  Weldon  process ;  (2)  the  Deacon  process ; 
(3)  the  Weldon-Pechiney  process.  The  numerous 
other  processes  which  have  been  proposed  are  of 
scientific  importance  merely,  and  are  not  used  to 
any  extent  on  the  large  scale. 

The  Weldon  Proceee.  In  this  process  chlorine 
is  made  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  heating  it  in 
stone  stills  with  manganese  peroxide  by  means  of 
a  current  of  steam;  the  reaction  which  takes 
place  is  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

4HC1  +  MnO,  -  MnO,  +  2H,0  +  Cl^ 
The  hydrochlorie  acid  is  got  from  the  soda  manu- 


facturer, by  whom  it  is  obtained  as  a  by-product 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  Leblanc  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda  from  sodium  chloride.  The 
important  part  of  the  Weldon  process  is  the 
method  by  which  the  manganese  is  recovered 
from  the  '  still-liquor.'  The  stages  of  this  pro- 
cess are  described  below : 

1.  The  acid  still-liquor  is  run  into  a  neutralis- 
ing well,  which  is  a  somewhat  shallow  vessel  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  built  of  large  stone  slabs  in 
an  octagonal  form,  or  of  fire-bricks  or  hewn  free- 
stone in  a  circuUr  form.  As  in  all  cases  where 
stone  vessels  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine,  the  stone  must  be  acid-proof,  and  set  in 
tar-pitch  and  sand  in  the  most  careful  manner. 
In  this  well  the  still-liquor  is  neutralised  by  add- 
ing calcium  carbonnte,  in  the  form  of  ground 
chalk,  limestone,  lime  riddlings,  &c,,  till  all  free 
acid  has  been  neutralised,  and  aJl  the  iron  present 
precipitated  as  hydroxide.  The  chalk,  Ac,  should 
be  finely  ground,  and  as  small  an  excess  of  it  as 
possible  should  be  ttse<l;  while  the  chalk  is  being 
added  the  liquid  is  kept  stirred  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  agitator. 

2.  The  neutralised  liquor,  along  with  the  mud, 
is  now  pumped  up  into  the  chloride-of-manganete 
teitlere.  These  are  rectangular  tanks  constructed 
of  cast-iron  flanged  plates  bolted  together.  In 
these  the  manganese  liquor  is  left  to  settle  for 
some  hours,  and  then  the  clear  liquor  is  run  off 
into  the  oxidiser.  After  a  considerable  quantity 
of  mud  has  accnmuhited  in  the  settlers,  it  is  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  allowed  to  settle  further, 
and  the  manganese  liquor  separated  from  it  as 
far  as  possible  by  means  of  a  filter-press. 

8.  In  the  ostdisere,  which  are  cylindrical  in 
shape  and  made  of  wrought  iron,  the  clear  man- 
ganese liquor  is  treated  with  milk  of  Hme  in  ex- 
cess, and  then  air  is  blown  through  the  mixture. 
The  lime  precipitates  the  manganese  as  the  hy- 
droxide,  and  when  air  is  blown  through  the  mass, 
this  is  oxidised  to  the  peroxide,  and  then  forms, 
with  the  excess  of  lime  present,  compounds  hav- 
ing the  formula  CaO.SMnO,  and  CaO.MnO,, 
termed  by  Weldon  *  calcium  manganites.'  The 
reason  for  adding  excess  of  lime  is  that  in  the 
presence  of  free  calcium  hydroxide  the  manganese 
hydroiide  is  much  more  thoroughly  oxidised  by 
the  current  of  air,  and  that  in  much  less  time 
than  when  no  excess  of  lime  is  present  The 
milk  of  lime  is  made  from  very  pure  lime,  espe- 
cially free  from  magnesia  j  this  is  burnt  down  to 
a  maximum  of  2%  of  carbonic  acid,  but  must  not 
be  overheated,  as  in  that  case  it  does  not  slake 
easily  and  completely.  It  is  heated  with  water 
in  iron  cylinders  fitted  with  mechanical  agitators, 
and  the  resulting  liquid,  which  should  contain 
from  20  to  22i  Ibe,  lime  per  cubic  foot,  is  run 
through  a  finely  perforated  zinc  plate,  and  then 
pumped  up  into  a  reservoir  situated  above  the 
oxidiser.  From  this  it  is  run  into  the  oxidiser 
till  a  small  sample  of  the  liquid  in  the  latter, 
when  filtered  from  precipitated  manganese,  gives 
an  alkaline  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  indicating 
the  presence  of  excess  of  lime,  and  gives  no  brown 
colour  with  strong  bleach- liquor,  indicating  the 
absence  of  manganese  in  the  solution.  The  amount 
of  lime  that  has  been  added  is  now  noted,  and  a 
quarter  or  a  third  of  this  quantity  is  then  added 
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in  excess.  The  blast  is  now  pat  on  with  full 
strength  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  blowing 
commenced ;  the  colour  of  the  thin  mud,  at  first 
light  yellow,  changes  to  brown  and  Anally  to  deep 
black.  This  operation  generally  lasts  for  3  or  4 
hours.  A  filtered  sample  of  the  liquid  should 
give  a  perceptible  alkaline  reaction  for  at  least  an 
hour  aner  the  commencement  of  the  blowing  ;  it 
frequently  does  not  cease  at  all  to  do  this,  show- 
ing that  excess  of  lime  has  been  added.  The  final 
stage  of  the  operation  is  now  commenced  by  add- 
ing some  more  manganese  liquor — '  final  liquor ' 
it  is  termed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  act  upon 
half  the  lime  existing  as  CaO.MnO)  forming  from 
it  Ca0.2MnOs  and  predpitating  more  manganese 
protoxide,  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  a 
higher  oxide.  The  final  liquor  is  first  added  un- 
til the  filtrate  from  a  sample  of  the  mixture  gives 
the  brown  manganese  reaction  with  bleach-liquor ; 
this  reaction  ceases  after  a  few  minutes,  all  dis- 
solved manganese  having  been  precipitated.  Then 
a  little  more  final  liquor  is  added,  and  the  blow- 
ing continued  till  the  filtrate  from  a  farther 
sample  ceases  to  be  coloured  by  bleach-liquor; 
this  is  repeated  till  it  is  seen,  from  the  time  which 
it  takes  to  blow  out  the  manganese,  that  the  limit 
is  reached.  Now  the  blowing  is  continued  a  little 
longer,  till  the  filtrate  remains  undoubtedly  clear, 
when  the  bleach-liquor  is  added ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  contents  of  the  oxidiser  are  discharged  into 
one  of  the  settlers.  This  final  stage  of  the  operation 
lasts  about  li  hours.  If  even  the  first  final  liquor 
cannot  be  easily  '  blown  out,'  it  is  a  sign  that  too 
little  lime  is  present ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
much  final  liquor  is  used,  too  much  lime  has  been 
added,  and  in  successive  batches  a  smaller  quan- 
tity must  be  added.  The  total  quantity  of  MnO. 
per  cubic  foot  is  not  always  increased  in  the  final 
stages ;  sometimes  it  is  even  lowered,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  base  (MnO  and  CaO)  to  MnOj  is  always 
diminished. 

In  the  oxidising  process  two  faulty  operations 
are  liable  to  occur.  A  red  hatch  is  obtained 
if  the  air  blast  is  working  at  full  strength  be- 
fore any  excess  of  lime  has  been  added  to  the 
liquor.  The  mixture  then  turns  brown-red  in- 
stead of  black,  Mn|04  being  formed  instead  of 
MnOs,  and  there  is  no  way  known  of  oxidising 
this  Mn304,  when  it  is  once  formed,  to  MnO^.  A 
gtiff  hatch  occurs  under  opposite  conditions,  ue, 
when  the  blast  is  not  strong  enough.  It  is  per- 
ceived by  the  engine  beginning  to  labour  heavily, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  air-vessel  rapidly  rising; 
the  engine  at  last  stops  entirely.  This  usually 
occurs  at  the  commencement  of  an  operation, 
when  too  large  an  excess  of  lime  has  been  added. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  put  all  available  pressure 
on  the  blowing-engine,  and  run  fresh  manganese 
liquor  into  the  oxidiser  to  dissolve  the  excess  of 
lime,  until  the  engine  works  quite  freely  again. 
The  batch,  however,  does  not  generally  come  out 
g^ood  at  the  last. 

4.  The  maftgancMe  mud  getilerM,  into  which  the 
mixture  from  the  oxidisers  is  run,  are  built  just 
like  the  liquor  settlers;  they  are  rectangular 
vessels  of  cast-iron  plate.  In  these  the  man- 
ganese mud  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  super- 
natant calcium  chloride  solution  is  drawn  off. 

5.  The  recovered  manganese  mud  is  now  treated 


with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stills.  The  Weldon 
chlorine  stills  are  of  large  size,  sometimes  as  much 
as  12  feet  in  height.  They  are  square  or  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  are  built  of  stone  cemented  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  china-clay  ('  black  stuff ').  A 
steam-pipe,  bored  out  of  a  square  stone  column, 
passes  through  the  cover  and  x^ests  in  a  socket  in 
the  base  of  the  still ;  near  its  bottom  it  has  several 
cross  holes  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  steam.  The 
still  has  also  a  stoneware  pipe  near  the  top  for 
running  in  the  mang^anese  mud,  and  lower  down 
another  pipe  through  which  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  run  in.  The  whole  is  fastened  together  with 
strong  iron  comer  brackets  furnished  with  acrew 
bolts,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  bracing  it 
with  strong  railway  plates  pressing  against  the 
stone,  and  bolted  together  at  the  corners.  All 
the  iron  work  is  thickly  coated  with  coal-tar  pitch, 
and  does  not  touch  the  stone  directly,  pieces  of 
sheet  lead  being  placed  between.  The  operation 
in  the  still  is  performed  as  follows : 

First,  hydrochloric  acid  is  run  in  to  a  depth  of 
2  feet — the  hotter  from  the  condensers  the  better, 
and  then  manganese  mud  is  run  in,  but  not  so  fast 
as  to  generate  a  vdry  strong  current  of  chlorine. 
The  supply  of  the  manganese  mud  is  stopped  as 
soon  as  the  dark  colour  of  a  test  sample  of  the 
liquid  in  the  still  shows  that  there  is  enough  of 
it,  and  steam  is  then  blown  in,  when  the  liquid 
again  clears  up  if  acid  be  present.  The  limit  is 
reached  when  at  a  sufficient  temperature  the 
liquid  is  clear  but  coffee-coloured  (a  light  yellow 
colour  showing  an  excess  of  acid),  and  does  not 
produce  a  strong  effervescence  when  poured  upon 
chalk.  Or  it  is  better  to  ascertain  by  titrstUon 
with  a  standard  soda  solution  that  there  is  not 
more  than  i%  of  free  acid  present.  The  satura- 
tion of  the  acid  should  not  go  too  far,  as  then 
some  manganese  mud  would  remain  behind  un- 
dissolved, subside  along  with  the  neutralising 
mud,  and  be  lost.  When  the  proper  point  has 
been  reached  the  contents  of  the  still  are  run  into 
the  neutralising  well  and  the  whole  cycle  of 
operations  commenced  anew.  Each  operation  in 
the  still  lasts  from  4  to  6  hours. 

Lunge  ('  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Alkali,  &c.')  gives 
£2877  as  the  amount  actually  spent  in  1873  upon 
erecting  plant  for  Weldon's  chlorine-proceaa 
sufficient  to  turn  out  6  or  7  tons  of  bleaching- 
powder  daily.  The  circumstances  were,  however, 
somewhat  unfavourable,  as  the  prices  of  iron- work, 
labour,  &c.,  were  then  very  high,  and  all  materials 
and  labour  had  to  be  procured  from  the  other 
end  of  England.  The  same  authority  also  gives 
£6  5«.  as  the  inclusive  cost  of  1  ton  of  37%  bleach 
at  St  Helens  in  1874;  the  materials  were  then 
still  very  costly.  The  cost  of  recovering  man- 
ganese at  some  large  works  in  Widnes  in  1870  is 
stated  to  be  £1  per  ton  of  87%  bleach,  inclusive  of 
interest,  &c. 

The  Deacon  Prooete,  This  consists  essentially 
in  passing  a  mixture  of  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid 
and  air  over  heated  bricks  coated  with  oopper  sul- 
phate or  chloride.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  subst>tnce  the  oxygen  of  the  air  combines 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  form- 
ing water,  and  setting  free  chlorine ;  only  a  por- 
tion, however,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  tiius 
decomposed.    The    gaseous    products    are    th«i 
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pnwcd  thToagh  condenserB,  where  hydrochloric 
add  ccndenaes,  and  are  then  dried  and  passed  over 
linked  Uiiie  in  order  to  form  bleaching-powder. 
The  actual  working  of  the  process  is  described 
below. 

Each  indmdnal  furnace  consists  of  one  pan 
and  a  fnmaoe  ('roaster'),  in  which  salt  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  stage  of 
the  LeUanc  soda  process.  The  whole  of  the  pan- 
gas»  comprising  from  68%  to  70%  of  the  Ha  of 
the  salt,  enters  the  Deacon  apparatus,  whilst  the 
roaster-gas  passes  directly  to  a  condensing  tower. 
The  pau'gas  is  cooled  as  much  as  possible  by  a 
long  string  of  pipes  and  a  scrubber ;  thus  water, 
along  with  some  condensed  hydrochloric  acid 
(about  l-6th  or  l-6th  of  the  pan-gas)  is  removed. 
The  gases  now  enter  the  heating  apparahu.  This 
is  a  furnace  16  feet  square  in  which  24  vertical 
pipes,  12  inches  wide  and  9  feet  high,  are  arranged 
in  2  sets  of  12  each,  so  connected  that  as  little 
resistance  as  possible  is  offered  to  the  gas  passing 
through.  Here  the  gas  U  heated  to40(f  C.  (75Cf 
F.) ;  the  waste  heat  of  this  furnace  is  employed 
for  heating  the  decomposer,  which  does  not  possess 
any  fire  of  its  own.  The  deeompoter  is  an  upright 
cast-iron  cylinder,  12  to  15  feet  wide.  It  con- 
tains a  cylindrical  ring  of  broken  bricks  supported 
by  cast-iron  shutters.  The  gases  enter  the  annular 
space  between  the  outside  of  this  ring  and  the 
iron  cylinder,  they  pass  radially  through  the  bricks 
into  tiie  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
latter,  and  are  then  led  off.  The  annuhtf  mass  of 
brick  is  3  feet  thick,  and  is  divided  into  6  com- 
partments, 1  of  which  is  emptied  every  fortnight, 
and  filled  agun  with  the  fresh  material,  which  is 
made  by  dipping  lumps  of  burnt  clay  into  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  chloride.  During  the  passage  of 
the  gaseous  mixture,  if  equal  volumes  of  air  and 
hydrochknric  acid  are  present,  at  most  50%  of  the 
HCl  b  decomposed.  From  the  decomposer  the 
mixed  gases  are  cooled  by  being  led  through  a 
long  series  of  stoneware  or  glass  pipes,  then  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  entirely  washed  out  by  water, 
and  the  purified  gases  are  now  dried  by  passing 
them  up  a  leaden  tower  packed  with  coke,  down 
which  strong  sulphuric  acid  trickles.  The  chlorine 
gas  thus  obteined  is  so  largely  diluted  with  nitro- 
gen and  an  excess  of  oxygen  that  its  absorption 
in  ordinary  bleaching-powder  chambers  is  not 
pnu^cable.  It  is  led  over  a  series  of  trays  so 
arranged  in  consecutive  chambers  that  the  gas 
passes  at  first  ever  lime  that  is  alrMdy  nearly 
aiturated  with  chlorine,  and  then  over  lime  con- 
taining less  and  less  chlorine.  As  soon  as  the 
lime  in  the  first  chamber  has  been  quite  saturated 
with  chlorine,  it  is  removed  and  replaced  by  fresh 
lime,  and  the  chamber  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
■eriea.  Such  an  apparatus  furnishes,  from  46 
tons  of  salt  per  week,  18  to  20  tons  of  bleaching- 
powder  containing  85%  to  36%  available  chlorine ; 
moreover,  all  the  roaster-gas  and  about  l-6th  of  the 
pan-gas  are  yielded  up  as  strong  acid  even  before 
passing  through  the  decomposer;  after  that 
passage  about  half  of  the  nndecomposed  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  obtained  in  the  strong  state,  the 
remainder  having  a  strength  of  about  8%  or  10%  . 
By  combination  with  a  ^Idon  apparatus  at  least 
another  6  or  7  tons  of  blesohing-powder  can  be 
made  from  the  condensed  acid ;  so  that  the  com- 


bined process  yields  25  tons  of  bleach  from  45 
tons  of  salt. 

The  Deacon  process  has  several  drawbacks,  and 
has  not  met  with  the  same  wide  acceptance  as  the 
rival  Weldon  process.  To  beg^n  with,  the  initial 
oost  is  very  high,  a  plant  such  as  that  described 
above  costing  at  least  £8000,  and  in  some  cases 
double  that  sum.  And  the  output  is  at  most  18 
to  20  tons  per  week,  so  that  the  interest  and 
amortisation  of  the  above  capital  forms  a  consider- 
able item  in  the  cost  of  the  bleach.  The  repairs 
of  so  complicated  an  apparatus  must  also  amount 
to  a  considerable  figure. 

The  Weldon- PAfhiney  Proeeee.  This  process 
was  worked  out,  from  a  suggestion  of  Mr  Weldon's, 
by  MM.  P^chiney  and  &ulonvard  at  the  works 
of  the  former  gentleman  at  Salindres  in  the  South 
of  France,  faults  of  the  working  of  a  small 
experimental  plant  have  been  published,  and  an 
installation  on  a  larger  scale  has  been  completed 
at  Salindres,  but  of  the  working  of  the  latter  no 
data  are  at  present  available.  M.  P^chiney  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  1  ton  of  chlorine  by  the  Weldon- 
P^hineyprocess  as  £7  9«.  as  against  £18  1«.  by 
the  old  Weldon  process,  but  the  initial  cost  of  the 
plant  for  the  new  process  will  be  double  that  in 
the  case  of  the  old.  A  short  sketch  of  the  new 
process  is  given  below : 

1.  Magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(part  of  which  results  from  stage  5),  the  opera- 
tion being  stopped  for  a  while  whenever  the  solu- 
tion nearly  be^ns  to  boil.  Some  oxyehloride  of 
magnesium  in  powder,  obtained  in  stage  8,  u  also 
dissolved ;  the  operation  is  carried  on  in  a  well. 
Some  magnesia  is  then  added  in  slight  excess  to 
precipitate  the  foreign  oxides  present,  and  also 
some  calcium  chloride  in  order  to  precipitate  any 
magnesium  sulphate.  The  solution  is  pumped 
into  standing  vessels,  where  the  insoluble  matters 
are  deposited,  and : 

2.  The  clarified  solution  is  boiled  down  till  it 
contains  about  6  equivalents  of  water,  and  then 
about  1-1  equivalents  of  MgO  are  added  for 
every  equivalent  of  MgCl^,  in  order  to  form  the 
the  oxvchloride.  The  whole  mass  solidifies,  and 
is  obtained  in  the  form  of  solid  pieces  of  various 
sizes. 

8.  These  are  then  crushed  and  sifted;  the 
smaller  parts  cannot  be  treated  in  the  decompos- 
ing furnace,  because  they  would  render  the  charge 
too  compact,  and  therefore  diffloult  to  be  traversed 
by  gases ;  they  are,  however,  used  in  stage  1. 

4.  The  oxyehloride  is  now  dried  by  a  current  of 
hot  gases.  During  this  operation  a  large  amount 
of  water  is  given  off,  and  a  certain  amount  of  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

5.  The  dried  oxyehloride  is  then  heated  in 
chambers  to  which  air  has  access ;  it  is  converted 
into  the  oxide,  magnesia,  and  the  mixture  of  gases 
and  vapours  gffven  off,  which  contain  both  chlorine 
and  vapour  of  hydn>chloric  acid,  is  aspirated 
through  (1)  an  ordinary  HCl  condensing  tower, 
(2)  a  number  of  sandstone  bonbonnes,  (8T  a  glass 
tube  refrigerator.  The  gas  thus  puriflea  may  be 
used  to  make  bleaching-powder,  &c.  The  mag- 
nesia taken  out  of  the  furnace  is  sifted  from  nn- 
decomposed oxyehloride,  which  is  used  over  again, 
while  the  magnesia  itself  is  treated  as  in  stage  1. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  above  three 
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method*,  the  tut  tuu  only  b?en  u>ed  at  Salindrea, 
and  it  is  impouiblo  to  say  kt  present  whether  it  is 
ever  likely  to  beMme  genenil.  It  probably  n'ill 
not  do  so  in  Eiigland;  but  at  Stasafnrth,  where 
enomionB  qiuatities  of  m&gneBimn  chloride  ore 
throw  D  away  yearly  at  Talueleu  waste  product,  it 
might  be  adopted  with  great  advantage. 

In  1977  there  were  60  Weldon  plants  at  work 
in  Englaud,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  tnminf;  out 
■boat  105,000  tons  of  bleaching  powder,  or  its 
equiraleot  in  chlorate  of  potash.  This  is  about 
9V%  of  all  that  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
lu  Prance  there  were  8  plants  turning  ont  20,000 
tons  of  bleacli  and  chlorate,  being  all  that  was 
made  in  that  country ;  in  Germany  7  or  8,  Austria 
2,  Norway  1,  Belgium  1.  Eicept  that  in  Ger- 
many there  was  I  Deacon  plant,  all  the  bleaching 
pogder  made  on  the  Continent  was  made  by  the 
Weldon  process. 

Prop.,  Viet,  itv.  Chlorine  is  a  gas  possessing 
a  yellowish -green  colour  and  a  pungent  suffo- 
cating odour.  It  is  one  of  tlie  heaviest  gases, 
being  2i  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  dissolves  nearly  2i  times  its 
volume  of  chlorine,  and  the  solution  has  a  green- 
ish-yellow  colour,  and  smells  strongly  of  the  gas. 
Chlorine  may  be  liquefied  by  a  pressure  of  G  atmo- 
spheres at  0°  C.  (32*  P.),  or  by  cooUng  it  to-34°  C. 
i-~29°F.)at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
t  do«s  not  bnm  in  air,  hut  combines  directly  with 
nearly  all  the  forming  chlorides,  often  even  at  the 
ordlntu?  temperature,  e.y.  powdered  antimony 
takes  fire  when  thrown  into  a  jar  filled  with 
chlorine  gas.  When  its  solution  in  water  is 
cooled  to  nearly  (f  C.  (32°  F.)  a  aolid  crystalline 
lnrdr«te  is  formed,  having  the  formula  CI,  -f  10H,O ; 
tbia  easily  decomposes  into  an  aqueona  solution  of 
chlorine  and  chlorine  gss.  In  the  presence  of 
(tinlighb  chlorine  decomposes  water,  uniting  with 
the  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
setting  free  the  oiygen.  It  is  to  tbia  property 
that  chlorine  owes  its  bleaching  and  disinfectant 
action,  for  the  nascent  oxygen  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  water  attaclis  colouring 
toatten  and  pntrid  organic  substancei,  and  de- 
prives the  former  of  their  coloar  and  the  latter  of 
their  deleterious  properties.  Chlorine  is,  in  fact, 
largely  osed  aa  a  bleaching  agent  and  disinfectant ; 
it  was  formerly  used  in  the  gaseous  state,  bat  it 
is  now  found  more  convenient  to  combine  it  with 
alaked  lime,  and  lue  the  'chloride  of  lime'  thus 
obtuned  in  the  aetanl  process  of  bleaching.  See 
Bleichibo. 

Tttlt.    Chlorine  may  be  recognised  byit<colour 
and  odour,  and  byita  bleaching  properties;  a  pie 
of  litmus-paper  moistened  with  water  and  held 
the  gas  is  turned  white.    For  methods  of  detecting 
chlorine  when  combined  with  another  elemet ' 
in  the  chlorides,  see  Cslokisb  a&ors, 

CHLOEDTE  STILL8.  The  accompanying  flgore 
represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
stHl  used  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine. 

Thcae  stills  were  sometimes  made  of  strong 
sheet  lead,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  enclosed 
in  a  jacket  of  cast  iron,  into  which  steam  wi 
forced,  by  which  means  the  contenta  of  the  still 
were  heated.  The  at«am  was  injected  from  an 
ordinan  b^ler  throogh  the  pipe,  h,  and  the  mate- 
rials, after  the  dccompoution  hnd  been  completed. 


capable  of  bearing  a  pressure  grenter  than  that 
required  in  the  chamber  where  the  saturation  took 
place.  In  aome  cases  the  lower  half  of  the  atill 
was  made  of  csst-iron,  and  fitted  into  a  groove 
made  in  the  nppcr  pu^,  the  two  sections  being 
united  by  means  of  a  strong  cement.  In  the 
latter  cose  the  heating  of  the  etJII  was  effected  by 
a  naked  fire  applied  to  the  bottom.  Into  the 
orifice,  c,  tlie  said  materials  employed  were  intro- 
duced, whilst  the  acid  was  poured  through  the 
opening,  r.  The  gas  evolved  passed  olf  throngh 
the  pipe,  k,  to  the  purifier  and  chamber,  where  it 
was  absorbed  by  the  lime,  and  converted  into 
bleaching-powdcr,  and  the  shaft  of  the  agitator 
passed  up  through  T>. 

The  use  of  the  leaden  stills  survived  for  a  longer 
time  in  France  than  in  this  country.  In  sama 
parts  of  Qcrmany  large  glass  globca  with  long 
necks  were  employed,  in  which  the  chlorine  was 


generated  from  a  miitnre  of  hydrochlorio  add 
and  manganese.  Bnt  these  were  only  applicable 
in  cases  where  comparatively  small  qoantitie*  of 
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bleicbing  powder  were  to  be  numofactured. 
Wbeo  tlie  ciilunae  is  abtained  from  >  miiture  of 
maogsnoe,  common  >alt,  kod  autijhnric  acid,  the 
^jMTstni,  being  required  to  withstand  m  greftter 
lw*t,  i*  made  eutiicly  of  metal. 

in  fig.  2,  a  a  Tepresents  a  shallow  iron  pan, 
fitted  with  the  tube,  b,  for  the  purpose  oremptjing 
the  contenU  of  the  leaden  cjlinder,  d  i.  This 
iron  vcasel  •errei  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
cjlinder,  d  d,  the  top  of  which  ia  provided  with 
an  opening  for  a  funnel  irplioD  tube  for  the 
introduction  of  the  acid,  and  another  opening,/, 
for  the  maogaiieie.  The  entire  upparatni  itandi 
on  a  fine  1fT'^'"g  from  the  fumace- 


The  roregofng  drawing  repreienta  a  veaia 
the  manufacture  of  chlorine  on  a  Urge  acale,  and 
ii  eiteo  lively  uaed  in  Oeruany. 

It  coniists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  sandstone, 
the  lower  half  of  which.  A,  is  carved  Oot  of  a 
(ingle  blovk ;  the  npper  half,  o,  aba  of  one  piece, 
Bis  into  the  lower  by  means  of  a  grooved  joint, 
the  two  parts  being  united  by  means  of  a  cement 
msde  of  clay  and  boiled  Unseed  oil.    About  £ 
incbes  from  the  bottom  the  cylinder  widens  by  6 
in,  and  the  rim  thus  formed  carrJea  ■  perforated 
bottom,  0,  upon  which  the  man^neae  is  deposited 
in  Urge  lump*.     The  tube,  D,  likewise  of  st< 
puMa  beneath  the  perforated  bottom,  and  ii 
tie  other  end  joined  to  the  iteam-tnbe,  ■; 
steam  mast,  therefore,  when  iotrodneed,  unlet  the 
cjlinder   through  the  perforations  of  the  false 
Inttom.     The  top  of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by 
lead  oover,  K,  which  is  fastened  down  by  means  < 
iron  elampa;  this  lid  has  an  apettore,  a,  snd  tl 
tsbca,  ■,  T,  H,  pasa  through  it;  tntw  B  serve*,  i 
already  stated,  for  the  introdnctlon  of  the  itean: 
tnbc,  r,  is  for  the  delivery  of  chlorine;  the  bent 


tube,  U,  which  ends  in  a  funnel,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  opening, 
o,  for  throwing  the  lumpe  of  manganeae  into  the 
cylinder.  The  solution  of  manganese  chloride, 
resnlting  from  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
npon  the  msnganese,  a  remoTed  through  i,  which 
is  kept  closed  by  a  wooden  stopper  whilst  the  re- 
action proceeds. 

The  itill  which  has  been  in  ose  in  England  Tor 
the  but  30  yean,  and  which,  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Weldon's  process,  is  still  required  for 
decompoeing  the  fresh  manganese  that  ia  needed 
to  replace  the  small  amount  lost  in  the  recovery 
process,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  figured 
above  (Bg.  8),  but,  inatoul  of  being  cut  out  of  a 
single  cylindrical  block  of  stone,  itiam-tanguiarin 
shape,  and  ia  bniit  ap  of  flags  of  ailiceous  sand- 
atone  obtwned  from  Ualifai,  Felling -on -Tyne, 
AiC.  If  the  atone  is  at  all  poroua  it  ia  first 
boiled  in  tar,  and  tlie  jointa  of  the  Bags  are, 
in  all  cases,  made  tight  by  india-mbber  cord; 
or  feather-and- groove  jointa  are  employed,  tar 
and  fireclay  cement  bring  used.  The  flag*  are 
boand  together  by  iron  ties,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  settling  down,  the  whole  (tilt  must 
stand  on  a  very  subataDtial  Toundation  ;  the  founda- 
tion cannot  be  set  with  llmc-mortar,  but  only 
with  tsr  and  nnd.  The  (till  has  a  false  bottom, 
or  grate,  formed  of  sandstone  sleepers  placed 
close  together;  this  permits  the  employment  of 
finely  powdered  manganese,  and  the  rough  aides 
of  the  aleepera  do  not  touch  closely  enough  to 
prevent  the  acid  getting  through.  Through  the 
lid  of  the  alill,  and  through  the  falae  bottom 
penetrates  the  (team-pipe,  which  is  cut  out  of  a 
column  of  aandatone,  and  has  three  horisontal 
o|)cnings  beneath  the  grate  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  ateam  ;  to  its  lop  part  is  attached  a  load  pipe, 
which  ia  beut  in  a  circular  loop,  and  above  the 
loop  luu  a  stopcock,  ao  that  wlien  the  steam  is 
turned  off  water  condenaca  in  the  lower  bend  of 
thia  loop,  and  prevents  the  chlorine  from  reaching 
and  cornNling  the  stopcock.  The  chlorine  gas 
escapes  through  a  tube  attached  to  the  lid  of  the 
still  to  one  arm  of  a  Y  tube  placed  In  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  having  the  lower  end  open,  hut  dipping 
under  the  water  ;  the  gas  passes  off  through  tbo 
other  arm  to  the  gas  main.  By  pouring  mors 
wstrr  into  the  vesael  so  that  iU  level  rises  above 
the  bend  of  the  Y  tube,  the  itill  ia  cut  off 
from  the  gaa  main,  and  may  be  cleaned  and 
changed.  The  atill  has  also  passing  through 
its  lid  a  tube,  through  which  the  liydrochtoric 
acid  is  introduced ;  this  tube  terminates  in 
the  middle  of  a  small  vesael,  ao  that  the  acid 
fills  this  veasel,  and  then  ovei^awa  into  tlie  atill. 
The  end  of  the  pipe  thus  dips  below  the  acid  in 
the  vessel,  and  (0  a  valve  is  formed  which  pro- 
vents  the  escape  of  chlorine  through  the  pipe.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  atill  is  an  outlet  through  which 
the  manganese  mud  is  removed  at  the  end  of  the 

See  also,  under  Chlobinb,  the  deacriptioQ  of 
Wilvon'b  stills,  and  of  DeioOn's  apparatus. 
CHLOKIIE.     A  salt  of  Chlokocb  Aoid  (which 

CHLOBOCAKBOnC    ACID.      (COCI,).     Fhos- 

Sme  gas;  carbonic  oiydichloride.    Hee  Cabbom 
XXOELOUOB. 
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CHLOBODTVE.    See  Patbitt  Mbpioinbs. 

Chlorodyne.  (Dr  Browne**,)  Acid,  moriat. cone, 
5  parte;  ether,  chloroform,  tinct.  cannah.  lud., 
tinct.  capsici,  of  each,  10  piurte;  morphia,  prussic 
acid,  of  each,  2  parte;  oil  of  peppermint,  1  part; 
aymp  50  parte ;  tinct.  hyoscjami,  tinct.  aconiti, 
of  each,  8  parte. 

Chlorodyne,  Bngliah.  A  filtered  mixture  of  5 
grma.  tinct.  aromat.,  4  grms.   tinct.  opii  simp., 

1  grm.  morph.  mur.,  10  grms.  aq.  amygd.  amar., 
80  grms.  syrup  of  liquorice,  1  grm.  extract  of 
liquorice,  40  grms.  20%  spirit  of  wine,  6  drops 
oil  of  peppermint,  10  drops  ether,  30  drops  chloro- 
form. 

Chlorodyne.  (-B.  de  Buy.)  Chloroform,  4  oz. ; 
ether,  1  oz. ;  alcohol,  4  oz. ;  treacle,  4  oz. ;  extract 
of  liquorice,  2^  oz.;  hydrochlorate  of  morphine, 
8gr. ;  oil  of  peppermint,  16  mimims;  glycerine, 
17i  oz. ;  hydrocyanic  acid,  2% ,  2  oz. 

Chlorodyne.    (Dr  J.  JBT.  Gilman.)    Chloroform, 

2  oz.;  ether,  i  oz.;  alcohol,  8  oz. ;  oil  of  pepper- 
ment,  24  minims;  tincture  of  capsicum,  6  dr.; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  2  oz.;  fluid 
extract  of  liquorice,  2  oz.;  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid,  1  oz. ;  glycerine,  16  oz. ;  sulphate  of  mor- 
phine, 40  gr.    . 

CHLOSOPORX.    CHClg.    Syn,    Tbbohlobidb 

OF  FORMYLB,  FOBKTIrOHLOBIDB,  ChLOBOFOBKTL, 

Tbichlobohbthanb,  Chloeofobmuk,  L.  a 
remarkable  fluid  discovered  by  Liebig  in  1880, 
and  independently  by  Soubeiran  in  1832,  and  care- 
f  uUy  examined  in  1884  by  Dumas.  In  1842  ite 
action  upon  animals  was  inrestigated  by  Dr  M. 
Glover,  and  in  1847  it  was  introduced  to  the  medi- 
cal profession  as  an  aniesthetic  agent  by  Dr  Simp- 
son, of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic 
alkali  upon  chloral,  but  it  is  more  easily  prepared 
by  distilling  alcohol  or  wood-spirit  with  calcium 
hypochlorite.  It  may  also  be  procured  from  wood- 
spirit»  acetone,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  several  es- 
sential oils,  as  well  as  from  amylic  alcohol,  acetic 
acid,  tarteric  acid,  and  phenol ;  when  these  dif- 
ferent bodies  are  severally  subjected  to  the  action 
of  calcium  hypochlorite.  When  chlorine  is  made 
to  act  on  marsh  gas,  or  when  chloral  is  treated 
with  an  alkali,  chloroform  is  also  produced. 

JPrep,  1.  Chloride  of  lime  (in  powder),  4  lbs. ; 
water,  12  lbs. :  mix  in  a  capacious  retort  or  still, 
add  of  rectified  spirit,  12  fl.  oz.,  and  cautiously 
distil  as  long  as  a  dense  liquid,  which  sinks  in  the 
water  it  passes  over  with,  is  produced ;  separate 
this  from  the  water,  agitete  it  with  a  little  sul- 
phuric add ;  and,  lastly,  rectify  it  from  carbonate 
of  barium. 

2.  Chloride  of  lime,  4  lbs.;  water,  10  pinte; 
rectified  spirit,  i  pint ;  proceed  at  last,  using  a 
spacious  retort  that  the  mixture  will  only  l-3rd 
fill,  and  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath.  When  ebulli- 
tion commences,  remove  the  fire  as  quickly  as 
possible,  lest  the  retort  be  broken  by  the  suddenly 
increased  heat,  and  let  the  solution  distil  into  a 
receiver  as  long  as  there  is  nothing  which  subsides, 
the  heat  being  restored  if  it  be  at  all  needed. 
Add  to  the  distilled  liquid  4  times  as  much  water, 
and  shake  the  whole  well  together ;  next  cautiously 
separate  the  heavier  part  as  soon  as  it  has 
subsided,  and  to  this  add  chloride  of  calcium, 
broken  into  fragmented  1  dr. ;   and  shake  ocoa- 


sionally  during  an  hour;  finally,  let  the  fluid 
again  distil  from  a  glass  retort  into  a  glass  re- 
ceiver. 

3.  Hydrate  of  lime,  1  part,  is  suspended  in 
cold  water,  24  parte,  and  chlorine  passed  through 
the  mixture  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lime 
is  dissolved ;  hvdrate  of  lime,  q.  s.  just  to  restore 
the  alkaline  reHction  of  the  liquid,  is  then  added  ; 
and,  afterwards,  rectified  spirit  of  wine  or  wood- 
spirit,  1  part,  is  mixed  in ;  the  whole,  after  repose 
for  24  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  is  ciiutioosly  dis- 
tilled as  before. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Take  of  chlorinated  lime,  10  lbs.  s 
rectified  spirit,  80  fl.  oz. ;  slaked  lime,  n  sufficient 
quantity ;  water,  8  galls. ;  sulphuric  acid,  a  sof - 
ticient  quantity;  chloride  of  calcium,  in  small 
fragmente,  2  oz, ;  distilled  water,  10  fl.  oz.  Place 
the  water  and  the  spirit  in  a  capacious  still,  and 
raise  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  of  100^  F. 
Add  the  chlorinated  lime,  and  5  /£#.  of  the  slaked 
lime,  mixing  thoroughly.  Connect  the  still  with 
a  condensing  worm,  encompassed  by  cold  water* 
and  terminating  in  a  narrow-necked  receiver ; 
and  apply  heat  so  as  to  cause  distillation, 
teking  care  to  withdraw  the  fire  the  moment  that 
the  process  is  well  estebUshed.  When  the  distilled 
product  measures  60  fl.  oz.  the  receiver  is  to  be 
withdrawn.  Pour  ite  contente  into  a  gallon  bottle^ 
half  filled  with  water ;  mix  well  by  shaking,  and 
set  it  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  when  the  mixtore 
will  separate  into  2  strata  of  different  densi- 
ties. Let  the  lower  stratum,  which  contains 
crude  chloroform,  be  washed  by  agiteting  it  in  a 
bottle  with  3  fi.  oz.  of  the  distilled  water.  Allow 
the  chloroform  to  subside,  withdraw  the  water, 
and  repeat  the  washing  with  the  rest  of  the  dia- 
tilled  water,  in  successive  quantities  of  3  oz.  at  a 
time.  Agitete  the  washed  chloroform  for  5 
minutes  in  a  bottle  with  equal  volume  of  sulphnric 
acid,  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,  and  transfer  the 
upper  stratum  of  liquid  to  a  flask,  containing' 
the  chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  with  i  oz.  of 
slaked  lime,  which  should  be  perfectly  dry. 
Mix  well  by  agitetion.  After  the  lapse  of 
an  hour  connect  the  flask  with  a  Liebig  con- 
denser, and  distil  over  the  pure  chloroform  by 
means  of  a  water-bath.  Add  iV/l^  by  weight 
of  ethylic  alcohol.  Preserve  the  product  in  a  cool 
place  in  a  bottle  furnished  with  an  accurately 
ground  stopper.  The  lighter  liquid  which  floats 
on  the  crude  chloroform  after  ite  agitetion  with 
water,  and  the  washings  with  distilled  water,  should 
be  preserved  and  employed  in  a  subsequent  opera- 
tion. Absolute  chloroform  by  exposure  to  li^ht 
undergoes  rapid  change,  forming  dangerous  irritsb- 
ting  chlorine  compounds.  It  is  found  by  adding 
a  little  alcohol  this  change  is  quito  prevented. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  Liquid;  transparent;  oolourleaa; 
odour  fragrant,  ethereal,  and  apple-like;  taste 
ethereal,  sweetish,  but  slightly  acrid ;  solable  in 
200  parte  of  water;  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol  and  ether;  dissolves  (readily)  bro- 
mine, camphor,  caoutehouc,  gutta  percha,  iodine^ 
oils,  resins,  wax,  and  several  other  like  snbatanoea ; 
boUs  at  141-8''  F.;  kindles  with  difficulty;  boma, 
when  strongly  heated,  with  a  greenish  flame;  and 
communicates  a  dull,  smoky-yellow  colour  to  the 
flame  of  alcohol.  Sp.  gr.  1-48  (1*497,  Killer) ; 
density  of  vapour  4*2.    The  vapour  has  the  remark- 
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able  properly  of  renderiug  a  person  breathing  it 
temporarily  inBensible  to  pain. 

Chloroform  is  freqaeotly  adulterated  with  alco- 
hol and  ether;  and  owing  to  careless  manipulation, 
is  also  sometimes  contaminated  with  other  sub- 
■taooes,  as  chloral,  hydrochloric  acid,  free  chlorine, 
aldehyde,  and  certain  chlorinated  oils.  These  latter 
oompoands  are  not  only  the  most  objectionable  and 
prejadicial  of  the  imparities  foond  in  chloroform, 
bat  if  present  in  it  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
they  render  its  anssthetic  administration  not  only 
inefficient,  bat  frequently  absolately  daneerous. 
These  deleterious  chlorinated  oily  compounds  may 
be  removed  by  agitation  with  stronff  solphuric  acid, 
or  by  distillation  from  it.  Chloroform  made  from 
wood-spirit  is  said  to  be  more  impure  than  that 
from  aloohol.  When  pure  it  is  free  from  colour, 
and  of  a  pleasant  odour.  It  is  not  perfectly 
scdnUe  in  water ;  and  does  not  turn  the  colour  of 
litmus  red.  Rubbed  on  the  skin  it  quickly  eva- 
porates, scarcely  leaving  any  odour.  Dropped 
into  water,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and  remuns 
bright  and  limpid ;  but  if  it  contains  alcohol  the 
surface  of  the  drop  becomes  opaline.  If  the  same 
experiment  be  made  with  dilated  sulphuric  acid, 
■p.  gr.  1*44,  the  drop  of  pure  chloroform  will  fall 
to  the  bottom;  but  that  which  contains  spirit,  if 
oot  shaken  wHl  float  or  remain  suspended  in  the 
add  solution.  When  contaminated  with  heavy 
hydrocarbon  oils,  a  drop  evaporated  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand  leaves  behind  a  strong  smell.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  and  free  chlorine  are  detected  by  the 
ordinary  tests. 

Mr  Shuttleworth,  writing  to  the  'Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,'  says :  "In  regard  to 
restoration  of  chloroform  which  has  become  spoiled, 
1  would  recommend  that  the  chloroform  be  well 
agitated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
•oda. 

"It  should  then  be  separated  by  means  of  a 
glass  funnel  from  the  supernatant  liquid,  and 
again  washed ;  this  time  with  simple  water.  After 
being  separated  the  chloroform  should  be  passed 
through  filtering  paper  to  free  it  from  traces  of 
uuastare,  when  it  will  be  found  much  improved 
and  compojratively  sweet,  good  enough  in  any  case 
for  external  use. 

"  There  are,  of  course,  certain  other  impurities 
of  chloroform  which  the  hyposulphite  will  not 
remove.  These  are  of  a  more  stable  character, 
and  as  they  possess  a  higher  boiling  point  than 
chloroform,  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  or 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  usual 
manner." 

(kmelmdimg  M&mark$.  The  preparation  of 
chloroform  is  not  unattended  with  danger,  and 
frequently  miscarries  in  careless  or  inexperi- 
enced hands.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  violent 
reaction  which  immediately  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  the  heat.  The  common  plan  is  attended 
with  danger  of  explosion,  or  of  the  liquid  in  the 
itQl  b^g  forced  over  into  the  receiver,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  vapours 
are  eliminated,  and  the  ingredients,  in  consequence, 
iwell  np.  A  method  which  is  successfully  adopted 
on  the  large  scale  is  to  employ  a  very  broad  and 
shallow,  capsule- shaped,  still,  having  a  flat  rim 
round  it,  with  a  head  or  capital  furnished  with  a 
corresponding  rim  at  its  lower  part.     In  use  a  flat 


endless  band  of  vulcanised  india  rubber  b  placed 
between  the  2  rims,  which  are  then  held  air-tight 
together  by  means  of  small  iron  clamps.  The 
application  of  heat  is  also  delayed  for  some  time 
iJter  the  admixture  of  the  spirit  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  the  process  is  interrupted  as 
soon  as  the  first  violence  of  the  reaction  has 
subsided,  by  which  time  the  whole  product  of 
chloroform  will  have  passed  over  into  the  re- 
ceiver. If  the  distillation  is  continued  beyond 
this  point,  the  remaining  product  is  water.  On 
tlie  small  scale,  a  very  capacious,  flat-bottomed 
retort  or  cucurbit  should  be  employed.  A  similar 
condenser  may  be  used  to  that  noticed  under 
ether. 

Uae$,  Aetions,  ^e.  Chloroform  is  anodyne, 
antispasmodic,  sedative,  stimulant,  and  anaasthetic. 
In  small  doses  (6  to  12  or  15  drops,  in  water,  mixed 
with  a  little  syrup  or  mucilage)  it  is  employed  in 
spasmodic  disorders,  and  as  a  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic. It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  an  ansosthetic  to 
produce  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical 
operittions.  The  dose  for  inhalation  is  1  fl.  dr., 
which  is  repeated,  in  a  few  minutes,  if  no  effect  is 
produced,  until  3  fl.  dr.  have  been  thus  exhibited; 
the  effects  being  carefully  watched,  and  the  source 
of  the  chloroform  vapour  removed  as  aoon  as  a 
sufficient  degree  of  ansBsthesia  is  produced,  or  any 
unpleasant  symptoms  develop  themselves. 

Chloroform  in  large  doses  depresses  the  heart's 
action,  and  causes  profound  coma,  and  death.  It 
is  therefore  dangerous  in  all  cases  complicated 
with  diseases  of  the  heart  or  brain,  or  any  visceral 
affections  of  a  congestive  character. 

Tlie  treatment  ^  asphyxia  from  chloroform  is 
— the  horizontal  position,  cold  affusion  to  the 
head  and  spine,  artificial  respiration,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, either  the  application  of  electricity,  or  the 
inhalation  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  or  oxygen  gas, 
largely  diluted  with  atmospheric  air. 

Chkroform  of  Aconite.  (B.  C.)  Aconite  root, 
20  oz. ;  strong  solution  of  ammonia,  li  ti,  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  1  pint ;  chloroform,  a  sufficient 
quantity. 

Bruise  the  root,  and  moisten  thoroughly  with  the 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  and  distilled  water 
previously  mixed.  Macerate  for  4  hours,  dry  care- 
fully, and  reduce  to  No.  40  powder.  Pack  tightly 
in  a  percolator  provided  with  a  tap  and  closely- 
fitting  cover.  Macerate  for  24  hours  with  20  fl. 
oz.  of  chloroform  ;  then  pour  successive  quantities 
of  chloroform,  percolating  slowly  until  80  fl.  oz. 
are  obtained. 

Chloroform  of  Belladonna.  (B.  C.)  Prepared 
as  chloroform  of  aconite  (q.  v.),  substituting 
belladonna  root  for  aconite. 

The  above  liniments  are  employed  as  local 
anodynes  for  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains. 

Chloroform  of  Camphor.  (B.  C.)  Camphor, 
2  oz. ;  chloroform,  1  fl.  oz.  PUced  on  cotton  wool 
is  used  to  relieve  toothache. 

CHLOSOFOBMIC  AHOBTVE  (O€orff0  Sarley), 
i>  said  to  be  an  alcoholic  tinctare  of  opium  with 
prussic  acid  and  chloroform. 

CHLOBOPHTLL.  The  green  colouring-matter 
contained  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe  fruit,  and 
juices  of  most  plants. 

CHLOBOPS  UHXATA.  The  Lined  Com  Fly. 
This  is  another  species  of  Chluropg  almost  identical 
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in  appearance  with  the  Chlorops  ianiopug,  as  well 
as  in  its  destructiveness  to  com  crops.  It  is,  how- 
ever, foand  most  frequently  upon  barley  plants. 
The  remarks  below  as  to  the  life,  history,  means 
of  prevention,  remedies,  and  parasites  equally  apply 
to  this  insect  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  P.Z.S.). 

CHL0S0P8  TANIOFUS,  Curtis.  The  Ribbon- 
footed  Corn  Fly.  This  fly  is  often  most  injurious 
to  wheat,  barley,  and  rye-plants.  It  is  called 
ribbon-footed  because  it  has  a  band  of  light  hue 
upon  its  dark  feet.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
with  dark  brown  bands  runniug  down  its  back, 
and  is  thick  and  inelegant  in  shape.  The  larva 
or  grub,  the  cause  of  the  injury,  is  light  yellow 
with  a  pointed  head  with  rows  of  points  placed 
diagonally  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
without  legs,  yet  having  considerable  powers  of 
locomotion.  This  grub,  about  l*8th  inch  in 
length,  bites  its  way  down  the  stems  of  com- 
plants,  from  the  base  of  the  ear  to  the  first 
joint,  causing  the  disorder  known  to  agricul- 
turists as  gout  in  the  joints,  from  the  swollen 
and  distorted  growth  of  the  stems  and  sheath- 
ing leaves.  It  has  been  noticed  that  stems  of 
wheat  having  these  larvos  within  them  rarely 
develop  ears  containing  perfect  grains.  Bar- 
ley plants  also  suffer  in  some  seasons  from  these 
Chlorops  maggots,  which  appear  directly  the 
plants  begin  to  stock  out,  and  burrowing  in  the 
stem  hinder  the  formation  of  ears.  In  1845, 
from  h:ilf  to  two- thirds  of  this  crop  was  destroyed 
in  various  localities  in  the  east  of  England  by 
the  Chlorops,  Thi^  insect  is  known  and  dreaded 
in  America,  Germany,  and  France. 

Life  History.  The  perfect  insect,  the  fly,  makes 
its  appearance  usually  about  the  beginning  of 
May  and  lays  eggs,  1  or  2  white  eggs  at  a  time, 
on  the  outsides  of  the  leaves  of  the  coni-plants 
enwrapping  the  shoots  containing  the  embryonic 
ears.  The  larva  is  hatched  in  a  few  days  after 
the  deposition  of  the  eggs,  and  pushes  into  the 
shoot,  in  which  it  forms  burrows,  making  for  the 
ear,  upon  whose  sweet  juices  it  feeds.  In  due 
course,  and  generally  after  the  plant  has  become 
irretrievably  ii^ured,  the  larva  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  the  perfect  stage  is  assumed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  The  pupa  is  of  a  darker,  more 
of  an  orange,  yellow  than  the  larva,  and  has  a 
hard  stiff  case.  It  is  yet  a  moot  point  as  to  the 
form  in  which,  and  where,  the  winter  is  passed. 
Taschenberg  holds  that  there  are  2  generations, 
that  of  the  winter  and  that  of  the  summer,  and 
that  the  flies  found  in  August  lay  eggs  upon 
grasses  from  which  larvss  are  hatched,  and  thus 
pass  the  wintei*  in  the  stalks,  and  penetrate  even 
to  the  crown  of  the  roots  for  shelter.  Curtis  also 
thinks  this  is  probable. 

Prevention.  Clean  farming  and  high  farming 
are,  as  in  many  cases,  the  principal  means  of  pre- 
vention. The  first  tends  to  prevent  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  corn  flies  by  the  removal  of  weeds  and 
grasses  in  the  fields,  and  by  the  sides  of  fields. 
The  second  tends  to  make  the  plants  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  less  liable  to  be  attacked.  Though 
these  are  flies,  having  ample  wings,  it  would  seem 
that  they  do  not  get  very  far  from  their  birth- 
places, or  winter  retreats,  except  when  carried 
away  in  harvested    corn;    therefore   cultivating 


stubbles  and  removiug  rubbish,  aud  deep  plough- 
ing after  a  bad  attack  would  tend  especially  to 
prevent  a  recurrence.  When  corn-stems  are  badly 
affected  with  gout,  the  straw,  ears,  'caviDgs*' 
and  chaff  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of 
flies  and  larvsB,  and  dealt  with  if  these  are  preaoni. 
After  a  bad  attack,  if  the  sheaves  of  wheat  and 
barley  are  shaken  when  taken  from  the  rick,  many 
of  these  insects  will  fall  from  the  ears  and  straw. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  these  cases  to  destroy 
all  the  rubbish  after  taking  in  or  threshing  a 
,rick. 

Small  flelds  of  corn  and  those  surrounded  with 
hedges  and  ditches  are  far  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Chlorops  than  largo  com-fields 
far  from  possible  shelter.  Wet  places  in  fields 
are  most  liable  to  bo  attacked  by  this  insect,  there- 
fore drainage  is  essential  for  this  as  for  every 
other  consideration.  In  one  instance  a  farmer 
had  the  plants  in  a  wheat-fleld  infested  with 
Chlorops  pulled  up  and  carried  away  and  burnt. 
Affected  plants  are  easily  seen,  and  may  be  pulled 
up  without  difficulty,  but  the  expense  would  be 
considerable. 

Remedies.  Remedial  measures  are  obviously 
almost  impracticable.  The  onslaught  of  the 
Chlorops  comes  usually  at  a  time  when  it  is  dlfll- 
cult  to  deal  with  the  corn  plants  in  any  way  likely 
to  dislodge  or  to  destroy  it.  When  the  attack  is 
noticed  early,  and  this  requires  careful  and  con- 
stant observation,  dressings  of  stimulating  manure 
would  force  the  plants  along  rapidly.  But  this, 
of  course,  could  not  be  done  safely  or  easily  after 
they  had  got  high.  Blading,  or  "flagging,"  the 
plants  when  an  attack  threatened  to  be  severe, 
if  done  promptly  and  before  they  were  too  far 
advanced,  would  remove  many  eggs. 

Parasites.  Nature,  in  this  dilemma,  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  farmer  when  he  can  hardly 
help  himself,  with  timely  parasites  which  feed 
upon  the  Chloropt^  larvs.  There  are,  1st,  Cmlinima 
niger,  a  dark  brown  fly,  nearly  i  inch  in  length, 
rather  larger  than  the  Chlorops.  It  lays  an  eg]g 
in  the  body  of  the  Chlorops*  larva,  and  changing 
into  a  larva  lives  upon  it.  Having  eaten  the  con- 
tents of  the  body  of  its  host  it  becomes  a  pupa, 
and  soon  after  a  perfect  insect,  flying  to  fresh 
flelds  and  pastures  new.  2nd,  Pteromalus  mieans, 
so  called  because  of  its  refulgent  green  colour. 
This  parasite,  about  the  size  of  the  Chlorops,  or 
rather  less  than  l-6th  inch  in  length,  also  places 
an  egg  in  the  body  of  each  Chlorops'  larva,  and, 
becoming  a  larva  in  a  very  short  time,  lives  upon 
its  substance  and  reduces  it  to  a  mere  empty  skin. 
The  Fteromalus  is  fortunately  very  plentiful 
('  Reports  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas. 
Whiteh^id,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.) 

CHLOSO'SIS.  i^.  Oberk  siokkess.  A  dis- 
ease which  principally  affects  young  unmarried 
females. 

Symp.  Languor,  listlessness,  fatigue  after  the 
least  exercise,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  flatulency, 
indigestion,  acidity  of  stomach  and  bowels,  con- 
stipation (generally),  appetite  for  unnatural  food, 
general  debility,  &c.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
skin,  at  first  pale,  assumes  a  peculiar  greenish 
tint,  the  respiration  becomes  affected,  the  feet  and 
legs  swell,  and  various  organic  affections  of  the 
viscera  ensue.     During  the  early  stages  of  this 
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disease  the  cmtamenia  are  asually  pale  aud  icanty, 
and  return  at  irre^lar  intenrids,  and  aa  it  pro- 
grenes  they  diasippear  altogether. 

2V9ai.  Thia  ahonld  be  tonic  and  restoratiye. 
Good  plain  food,  tonica  and  abundance  of  freah 
air  and  healthy  exerciae  are  preventiyea,  and  will 
often  effect  a  core  in  the  earlier  stage.  l*faat  re- 
oomniended  under  Avamia  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  See  alao  Apfstitb,  Atsopbt. 
^^mna^BlMtaaryfar— rcflulaXlaetiiary.  A 
gieeniah'black  thick  aymp,  conaiating  of  augar, 
baybetriea,  carbonate  of  iron,  iron  lUnga,  and 
water  (Bmckmer). 

GUoroaia  Powder^-Paaal*  Fowdtr— conaiata  of 
a  miztore  of  aniae,  aogar,  and  14%  of  iron  Blinga 
{WiUHein). 

CUoiroais  Powder— ?«male  Powder,  according  to 
Scholt  and  StranM,  ia  a  mixture  of  violet  root, 
gum  arable,  and  a  tasteleaa  green  powder  with 
93%  of  ateel  filinga.  According  to  Hager,  it  ia 
eompoaed  of  2  parta  ferri  pnlvia,  with  3  parte 
powdered  aweet-flag  root. 

Chkroiia  Powder— Fomale  Powden.  Steel 
filinga,  atarch  powder,  and  knot  graaa,  of  each, 
1  pvt;  Florentine  orria  root,  4  parta. 

Ghkroeis  POwder^Iemale  Powdert.  A  mixture 
of  1  part  ateel  filinga  and  2  parta  of  a  vegetable 
powder  eompoaed  of  gum-arabic,  Florentine  orria, 
knot  graas,  &c.  {Egh,  Mcy§r). 

Chloroeie  Water  (Br  Bwiek)  oonUiua  in  10,000 
paita  11  of  aodium  carbonate,  9  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, li  aodium  aulphate,  7  oUdum  carbonate, 
and  1-2  iron  carbonate  with  an  exoeas  of  carbonic 
add  {Hager). 

CHLOBOirS  ACID.  HCIO,.  Sgn,  AoisvM 
CHXOsoeuM,  L.  Prep,  Potasainm  chlorate  (4 
parta)  ia  mixed  with  araentous  anhydride  (8  parts), 
and  water  added  to  the  mixture  so  aa  to  form  a 
thin  paate;  the  paate  ia  then  gently  heated  in  a 
flaak  containing  12  parta  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  1-327  and  4  parts  of  water.  The  araenioua 
anhydride  ia  oxidised  to  arsenic  anhydride,  and 
the  nitaic  add  ia  at  the  same  time  reduced  to 
nitrogen  trioxide,  which  in  its  turn  reduces  the 
ehlorate,  forming  chloroua  add  and  regenerating 
a  ni^ate.  Chlorine  trioxide  diatila  over  from  the 
flaak,  and  ia  collected  in  water,  in  which  it  dia- 
solves,  forming  chloroua  acid.  Instead  of  arsen- 
ious  anhydride  other  deoxidising  substances,  such 
as  sugar,  atarch,  or  tartaric  acid  may  be  used. 

iVop.,  ^.  Chloroua  acid  is  a  greenish -yellow 
gas,  non-oondenaible  by  a  freezing  mixture  of 
•alt  and  ioe,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme  cold. 
The  aqueona  aolution  undergoea  gradual  decom- 
poittion,  yielding  chloric  acid  and  chlorine. 
Chloroua  acid  poaeeaaea  powerful  oxidising  and 
bleaching  properties;  with  the  bases  it  forms 
salts,  called  chlobitib.  These  are  all  soluble  in 
water,  and  bleach  like  the  acid.  They  may  be 
reoogniaed  by  the  evolution  of  chloroua  acid  gas 
when  acted  on  by  an  add. 

CHCXrOLATX.  8g:  Chooola'ta,  L.;  Cho- 
OOLLATI,  Mexican;  Ceooolat,  Fr.  A  beverage 
or  paste  made  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  Tkeo- 
hromm  eaeao,  or  Coooa.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
tenn  *  ehocolate '  is  applicable  to  all  genuine  pre- 
pMationa  of  cocoa,  but  it  ia  now  generally  uaed  to 
distinguiah  thoae  which  contain  sugar,  and,  com- 
monly, fiarouring  subatanoea.    Of  kte  years  great 


attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
chocolate  in  England;  our  prindpal  makera  now 
import  the  finest  descriptions  of  cocoa,  and  pro- 
duce varieties  of  the  manufactured  artide  which 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  their  French 
rivals.  The  different  kinds  of  cocoa,  and  the 
processes  of  roasting,  sweating,  Ac.,  are  described 
under  Cocoa,  to  which  article  a^e  refer  the  reader 
also  for  particulars  respecting  the  chemiatry  of 
chocolate. 

I*r9p»  The  cocoa  niba  (the  bruised,  roasted 
seeds,  freed  from  huak  aud  membrane)  are  g^und 
in  a  mill  consiatiuff  of  stone  or  metal  rollers,  which 
are  usually  heated  either  by  charcoal  firea  or  by 
ateam,  so  aa  to  aoften  or  melt  the  natural  fat 
(cacao  or  cocoa-butter.)  The  warm,  amooth 
paate  which  passes  from  the  mill  is  then  placed  in 
a  mixing  mill  and  incorporated  with  refined  sugar, 
and  usually  vanilla  or  other  flavouring  aubatance. 
The  trituration  ia  continued  until  the  whole  paate 
is  converted  into  an  entirely  homogeneous  mass, 
which  is  finally  shaped  by  means  of  suitable 
moulds,  into  various  forms,  as  blocks,  loaves, 
tableta,  losenges,  Ac. 

06a.  Chocolate,  prepared  aa  above,  without 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the  trade 
aa  PLAIH  CHOOOLATi.  The  Spaniarda  fiavour  it 
with  vanilla,  clovea,  and  cinnamon,  and  frequently 
acent  it  witii  muak  and  ambergris.  With  these 
additions  it  ia  termed  Spavish  chooolati.  In 
general,  they  add  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  last 
four  articles.  The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use 
little  flavouring,  and  that  principally  vanilhi. 
They  employ  the  best  kinds  of  cocoa,  and  add  a 
considerable  quantity  of  refined  sug^r.  So  pre- 
pared, it  is  called  Frsmoh  ohooolatb. 

Prop.  1.  Fbskoh  Chooolatb.  The  pro- 
portions used  for  the  best  description  are  aaid  to 
be — 2  beana  of  vanilla  and  1  lb.  of  the  beat  re- 
fined sugar  to  every  3  lbs.  of  the  choicest  cacao 
nuts. 

2.  SPAiriBH  Chooolati.  The  following  forma 
are  aaid  to  be  commonly  adopted : 

a.  Caracaa  cocoa,  11  lbs. ;  augar  (white),  3  lbs. ; 
vanilla,  1  os. ;  cinnamon  (caaaia)*  ^  ok.;  clovea, 
idr. 

b,  Caracaa  cocoa,  10  lbs. ;  sweet  almonds,  1  lb. ; 
sugar,  3  lbs.;  vanilla,  li  os. 

e.  Caracas  cocoa,  8  lbs.;  island  cocoa,  2  lbs.; 
white  sugar,  10  lbs. ;  aromatics,  as  above. 

d.  Island  cocoa,  7  lbs. ;  farina,  q.  s.  to  absorb 
the  oil.    Inferior. 

3.  Vakilla  Chocolati.  Sgn,  Cuocolat  A 
LA  YANILLB,  Fr.  A  Variety  of  iVench  or  Spanish 
chocolate  highly  flavoured  with  vanilla.  The 
following  proportions  have  been  recommended : 

a.  Caracaa  cocoa,  7  Iba. ;  Mexican  vanilla,  1  oz. ; 
cinnamon,  |  oz.;  cloves,  3  in  number. 

b.  Best  chocolate  paste,  21  lbs. ;  vanilla,  4  oz. ; 
cinnamon,  2  oz. ;  cloves,  i  dr. ;  musk,  10  gr. 

0b9,  The  vanilla  used  in  making  chocolate  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
sugar  before  adding  it  to  the  paste. 

Pur.,  ^c.  The  chocolate  commonly  sold  in 
England  is  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the 
expression  A  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas  and  maize 
or  potato  flour,  to  wliich  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet 
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added  to  make  it  adhere  together.  Inferior 
sweet  almonds  are  also  employed  in  the  same 
way. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written  there 
has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  English  choco- 
lates, though  the  cheaper  sorts  of  certain  makers 
are  still  much  adulterated.  Genuine  chocolate 
should  dissolve  in  the  mouth  without  gprittiness, 
and  should  leave  a  peculiar  sensation  of  freshness ; 
after  boiling  it  with  water  the  emulsion  should 
not  form  a  jelly  when  cold,  for  if  it  does  starch  or 
flour  is  present.  The  presence  of  animal  fat  may 
generally  be  detected  by  a  cheesy  or  rancid  flavour. 
See  Cocoa. 

Qual.,  ife.  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  whole- 
some if  taken  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt 
to  disagree  with  weak  stomachs,  especially  those 
that  are  easily  aflected  by  oily  substances  or  vege- 
table food.  When  this  is  the  case,  by  adopting 
the  simple  plan  recommended  under  Buttbb, 
chocolate  may  generally  be  taken  with  impunity, 
even  by  the  dyspeptic.  The  quantity  of  aromntics 
mixed  with  the  richer  varieties  of  chocolate  im- 
prove the  flavour,  but  render  them  more  stimulant 
and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms  and  head 
complaints. 

Chocolate  is  taken  in  the  solid  form,  or  made 
into  a  beverage ;  or,  combined  with  sugar,  is  made 
into  various  articles  of  confectionery. 

Chooolatb  fob  thi  Tablb  is  prepared  by 
slicing  or  scraping  very  finely  the  required  quan- 
tity into  a  jug,  and  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  This  is  worked  into  a  thin, 
smooth  paste,  and  the  jng  immediately  filled  up 
with  boiling  milk-and-water.  A  froth  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  means  that  eggs  are  beaten  up. 
The  operation  of  '  milling,'  performed  by  rapidly 
twirling  a  notched  cylinder  of  wood  in  the  emul- 
sion, raises  the  froth  very  quickly.  Sugar  may  be 
put  in  with  the  scraped  chocolate,  or  added  after- 
wards at  pleasure. 

Chocolate  should  never  be  made  for  the  table 
before  it  is  wanted,  because  beMting  it  again  in- 
jures the  flavour,  destroys  the  froth,  and  separates 
1  he  body  of  the  chocolate,  the  oil  of  the  nut  being 
observed,  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling,  or  even 
standing  long  by  the  fire,  to  rise  to  the  top.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  chocolate 
oifendu  the  stomach. 

Preparations  of  chocolate,  intended  either  as 
nutritious  articles  of  food  for  convalescents  or  as 
vehicles  for  medicine,  are  common  among  the 
pharmacopceial  and  magistral  formulss  of  the 
Continent.     The  following  are  a  few  examples : 

Chocolate,  Aiomafic.  Prep.  ( ITeifflebt.)  Cocoa 
beans  and  sugar,  of  each,  16  os.;  cinnamon, 
i  oz.;  cloves,  2  dr.;  cardamoms  and  vanilla,  of 
each,  1  dr. 

Chocolate,  Carrageen.  See  Chocolate,  Whits 
(Nos.  1  and  2). 

Chocolate,  Chalyb'eate.    8^n,    Fbbbuoin'eovb 

OHOCOLATB ;  ChOCOLA'tA  CHALTBBA'ta,  C.  UAhf- 

TIB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (TroutMeau.)  Spanish  choco- 
late, 16  OB. ;  carbonate  of  iron,  |  oz. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  1-oz.  cakes.  One  at  a  time ;  in  anss- 
mia,  amenorrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c, 

2.  {Pierquin.)  Iodide  of  iron,  2  dr. ;  chocolate, 
16  oz.  For  l-oB.  cakes ;  as  above,  and  in  scrofu- 
lous and  glandular  affections. 


Chocolate,  Guarana'.    Syu.    Paullu'ia  cho- 

COLATB;    CHOCOLA'TA   PACLIIT'IJB,   C.    QVARAVM, 

L.  Prep.  From  guarana  and  white  sugar,  of 
each  1  oz.  triturated  together,  and  afterwards 
thoroughly  mixed  with  good  plain  chocolate,  18 
oz.  iteoommendcd  as  a  restorative  in  debility, 
chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  of  debility,  especially 
those  of  a  nervous  character. 
Chocolate,  Iceland  Mobb.    8yn.     Chooola'ta 

CBTBAR'ijE  IBLAND'ICA,  C.  LIOHBli'lB,  L.  Prep 
1.  (P.  C.)  Simple  chocolate  (P.  C),  32  parte; 
sugar,  29  parts ;  dried  jelly  of  Iceland  moes,  1 1 
parts;  mix. 

2.  {Cadet.)  Chocolate,  4  lbs.;  sugar,  2  lbs., 
Iceland  moss  (freed  from  its  bitter  and  powdered); 
li  lbs. ;  tragacanth  and  cinnamon,  of  each,  4  oz. ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  to  be  beaten  in  a  warm  mortar,  nr 
ground  with  a  muller  on  a  warm  slab  to  a  paste. 
Recommended  in  pulmonary  affections,  general 
debility,  weakness  of  stomach,  Ac.  See  Cocoa 
(Iceland  moss). 

Chocolate,  Kola.  Kolatinn,  iotroduoed  by  Measrs. 
Christy,  of  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  is  prepared 
from  Kola  nuts,  q.  v. ;  it  is  said  to  have  the  follow- 
ing properties : 

Kolatina  is  far  more  nutritious  than  cocoa  aa  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
latter,  over  2%  of  caffeine,  the  active  ingredient 
of  coffee,  which  has  not  itself  so  large  a  pcrcen- 
age  of  it  as  the  kolatina. 

Kolatina  does  not,  like  tea,  produce  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  excessive  nervous  irri- 
tation, but  acts  as  a  pleasant  and  effective  sab- 
stitute  for  it,  without  its  ill  effects. 

Persons  who  suffer  from  dy8|iepsia  will  find  it 
a  more  assimilating  beverage  than  tea,  coffee,  or 
cocoa,  and  will  gain  increased  strength,  appetite, 
and  health,  from  taking  it  for  a  time. 

Persons  suffering  from  chronic  or  periodical 
headaches,  dipsomania,  palpitation,  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  giddiness,  disturbance  of  the  nerves,  and 
overwork,  who  cannot  take  beverages  like  tea, 
coffee,  or  cocoa,  will  find  kolatina  and  kola  chooo* 
late  very  palatable  and  effective  substitutea. 

Chocolate,  Pur'gatlve.  S^n,  Chooola'ta  puu'- 
OAN8,  C.  gathab'tical,  L.  Ptep,  1.  Jalap,  1 
oz. ;  chocoUte,  9  oz. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  1-dr. 
cakes. — Dom,  1  to  2  cakes,  as  a  purge. 

2.  Jalap,  2  oz. ;  calomel  and  sugar,  of  each,  1 
oz.;  triturate  together,  then  add  chocolate,  20 
oz. ;  for  1-dr.  cakes. 

8.  Scammony,  2  dr.;  chocolate,  8  oz.;  for  1 
doz.  cakes.  The  last  two  are  given  in  worms. — 
Dose  (for  an  adult),  1  cake,  taken  fasting. 

Chocolate,  Sal'ep.  Syn,  Sal'oop  chocolate  ; 
Chocola'ta  cum  bal'bp,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  C) 
Chocolate,  16 oz.;  po\vdeied  salep,  i  oz. 

2.  {Cadet.)  Cacao  paste  and  sugar,  of  each,  1 
lb.;  powdered  salep,  1  oz.  Arrowroot  chocolate 
and  tapioca  chocolate  are  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   (See  below.) 

Chocolate,  Sim'ple.  Sjfn,  Ht0ibii'ioc.,  Uom<xo- 
fath'io  c.  ;  Chocola'ta,  C.  bim'puix,  C.  %ajx* 
TIB,  L ;  Chooolat  db  Sakt^,  Fr.  Prep.  (P.  C) 
Caracas  and  Mnragnan  cocoa,  of  each,  96  Ibe. ;  sugar, 
160  lbs. ;  cinnamon,  I  oc.  (to  2  os.) ;  triturated 
together  in  the  usual  manner,  and  formed  into 
cakes  or  powder. 

Chocolate,  Vanilla.     Sjfn.     Gbocola'ta  crx 
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YAim/hA  L.  Pr9p.  1.  (P.  C.)  ChocoUte  (i^ain, 
—P.  C.)>  16  OK. :  vanilla,  i  dr. 

2.  (CoHerau.)  Cocoa  paste,  6  lbs.;  sugar  10 
Hm.  ;  Tauillay  11  dr. 

See  foriDS  previously  given. 

Chocolate,  Yar'miftiga.  S^n.  Chocola'ta 
YSRMuru'oA,  L.  See  Chocolatb,  Pubgatiyb 
(Nos.  2  and  3,  above), 

ChMcOate,  Wliite.    ^S^a.    Whitb  coooa,  Cab'- 

SA6CSS  C.  ;   ChOOOLA'tA  CUM  CHOK'dSO,  Pas'TA 

caca'o  cux  CHBoir'DBO,  p.  0.  c.  lichbk'b  cab- 
baohxn'o,  li.  iVtfp.  1.  As  Iceland  moss  choco- 
late, but  employing  carrageen  moss. 

2.  (Ph.  Dan.)  Roasted  and  decorticated  cocoa 
seeds  (rednoed  to  a  subtile  msss  iu  a  wurm  iron 
mortar)  and  powdered  white  sugar,  of  each,  2  lbs. ; 
powdered  carrageen  (debitterised),  3  oz. 

3.  {CoiUrau,)  Sugar,  6  lbs.;  rice  flour.  If 
lbs. ;  potato-starch  and  butter  of  cocoa,  of  each 
i  lb. ;  gum-arabic,  |  lb.  (dissolved) ;  tincture  of 
vanilla,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s. ;  triturate  to 
a  siiff  paste.  The  above  are  highly  nutritious,  and 
are  recommended  as  articles  of  diet  for  convales- 
cents and  debilitated  persons. 

CHOXB'BAMP.  S^».  Afi<bb-damf.  The 
term  applied  by  miners  to  carbonic  anhydride 
(carbonic  acid)  and  other  irrespirable  gases  and 
vapours  evolved  in  mines.  See  Cabboxic  Acid, 
FiBB  Damp,  Ybktilatiok,  &c. 

CHOKOrO.  Threatened  choking  may  occur 
either  in  the  gullet  or  swallow — or  in  the  wind- 
pipe. If  in  the  gullet  press  down  the  tongue  with 
the  handle  of  a  spoon,  and  pass  the  fingers  down 
i^ithout  any  hesitation,  when  the  substance  may 
generally  be  dislodged  or  pulled  up.  When  it  is 
small,  and  has  got  out  of  reach,  it  may  mostly  be 
removed  by  filling  the  mouth  with  liquid  and 
swallowing  it  at  a  gulp,  or  by  swallowing  a  larg^ 
piece  of  bread,  foreign  bodies  thus  swallowed 
generally  pass  harmlessly  through  the  bowels. 

If  the  choking  occur  in  the  windpipe  or  trachea, 
it  is  usually  dislodged  by  the  paroxysm  of  cough- 
ing which  accompanies  the  act.  Should  it  fail 
to  be  so,  and  a  sense  of  suflbcation  ensues,  nc- 
oompanied  with  blucness  of  countenance  and  diffi- 
culty  of  breathing,  place  the  patient,  and  follow 
the  directions  given  iu  the  article  "  Svspbndbd 
AviXATioir,"  while  a  medical  man  is  immediately 
lent  for. 

TretUmetU  far  Horte*  or  Cattle,  Remove 
any  foreign  body  by  hand,  as  directed  above,  or 
hare  recourse  to  theprobang.  It  may  perhaps  be 
necessary  to  call  in  a  veterinary  surgeon,  in  case 
the  above  methods  fiiil,  to  extract  the  obstruction 
liy  cutting  into  the  gullet. 

CHOLAGOGUBS.  Medicines  which  promote  a 
flow  of  bile. 

CHOLALIC  ACID.  CmH^qOj.  Syn.  Cholic 
ACJp.  A  non-nitrogenous  acid  existing  in  bile. 
It  is  best  prepared  bv  boiling  the  resinous  mass 
precipitated  by  ether  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ox  bile  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassa  for  24 
to  36  hours,  till  the  amorphous  potassa  salt 
that  has  separated  begins  to  crystallise.  The 
dark- coloured  soft  mass  is  then  removed  from  the 
alkaline  liquid,  dissolved  in  water,  and  hydro- 
chknic  acid  added.  A  little  ether  will  cause  the 
deposition  of  the  cholalio  acid  from  this  solu- 
tion in  cxystals.     With  sulphuric  add  and  solu- 


tion of  sugar  it  strikes  a  purple- violet  colour; 
this  constitutes  Pelteukofer's  test  for  bile. 

CHOLEIC  AaD.  CgsH^NSO;.  Sgn.  Taubo* 
CHOLALIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  conjugated  compound 
of  cholalic  acid  with  a  substance  called  taurine, 
which  contains  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur.  In 
combination  with  soda,  choleic  acid  constitutes  a 
principal  ingredient  in  bile. 

CHOLESA,  ASIATIC,  ^ya.  Sbboua  cholbba. 
Spasmodic  cholbba,  Malionant  cholbba, 
CflOLiBA,  ASiATiQrB,  Fr. ;  AsiAnsoHB  cholbba, 
Qer. 

Dejtmition.  The  following  definition  of  Asiatic 
cholera  is  given  by  Dr  C.  Macnamara  in  Quain's 
'  Dictionary  of  Medicine.'  "  Asiatic  cholera  is  a 
specific  disease,  characterised  by  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  rice-water  evacuations,  cramps, 
prostration,  collapse,  and  other  striking  symptoms; 
tending  to  run  a  rapidly  fatal  course ;  and  capa- 
ble of  being  communicated  to  persons  otherwise 
in  sound  health  through  the  dejecta  of  patients 
suifering  from  the  disease.  These  dejecta  are 
most  commonly  disseminated  among  a  community 
and  taken  into  the  system  by  means  of  drinking 
water,  or  in  fact  by  anything  swallowed  which 
has  been  contaminated  by  the  organic  matter 
passed  from  cholera  patients.  In  badly  venti- 
late<l  rooms,  the  atmosphere  may  become  so  fully 
charged  with  the  exhalations  from  patients 
suffering  from  cholera  as  to  poison  persons  en- 
gaged in  nursing  the  sick.  In  the  same  way, 
the  people  engaged  in  carrying  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  of  the  disease  for  burial,  or 
in  washing  their  soiled  linen,  may  contract  the 
malady.  In  a  dried  condition  the  organic  poison 
contained  in  cholera  excreta  may  retain  its  dan- 
gerous properties  for  a  long  time." 

Asiatic  cholera  was  unknown  in  Europe  before 
1829-30,  although  it  has  existed  in  India  for 
centuries.  Cholera  broke  out  in  the  years  1840- 
41  in  China,  having  probably  been  carried  to  that 
country  from  India ;  it  spread  westwards  through 
Asia,  reaching  Europe  in  1848. 

Tlie  next  great  epidemic  occurred  in  the  years 
1853-4,  the  disease  appearing  again  in  1864-5-6. 
In  1884-5  it  again  visited  kurope,  causing  the 
most  terrible  mortality,  especially  in  Naples  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

Symptoms.    In  the    early  and    more    deadly 
stages  of  the  epidemic,  patients  exhibit  few  or 
no  premonitory  symptoms.     They  may  retire  to 
rest  perfectly  well  and  rise  in    the  morning  to 
be  attacked  suddenly  with  violent  purging  and 
vomiting,  to  be  followed  perhaps  by  death  in  a 
few  hours.     Later  on,  in  the  course  of  the  epi- 
demic,  prostrating   diarrho^  is   a  common  dis- 
order, and  should  be  promptly  treated  as  the  first 
sign  of  the  disease ;  it  is  in  this  first  stage  of  the 
disease  that  medical  assistance  is  of  most  service, 
and  during  an  epidemic  the  most  trifling  looseness 
of  the  bowels  should  be  attended  to  and  stopped 
by  suitable  remedies.    In  the  second  stage  the 
stools  become    very   frequent  and    watery,   re- 
sembling the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled, 
violent  vomiting  supervenes  accompanied  by  ex- 
treme prostration. 

The  patient  complains  of  intense  thirst,  and 
suffers  g^reat  pain  from  cramps  in  the  limbs ;  he 
will  complain  of  feeling  very  hot  and  throw  off 
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the  bed-clothe8,  although  his  body  temperature  is 
below  the  normal ;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
the  respiration  hurried,  and  the  voice  husky; 
this  second  stage  may  last  2  or  8  hours  only,  or 
may  continue  for  12  to  15,  but,  so  long  as  the 
pulse  can  be  felt  at  the  wrist,  there  is  hope  of 
saving  the  patient's  life ;  the  failure  of  the  pulse 
indicates  the  passage  into  the  third,  or  collapse 
stage,  from  which  barely  one  third  ever  recover.  In 
this  stage  the  pulse  cannot  be  felt,  the  whole  body 
becomes  livid  and  shrunken,  the  voice  is  almost 
inaudible,  the  breathing    very  rapid,  the  urine 
is  suppressed,  and  the  temperature  may  fall  as 
low  as  94^  F.    The  intellect  remains  clear ;  tliere 
is  rarely  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
though  he  ib  fully  conscious  of  his  great  danger, 
and  "  sleep  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to 
drink  are  the  sole  desires  of  a  person  passing 
through  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera." 

In  this  stage  the  patient  commonly  dies,  the 
body  first  rising  in  temperature  to  about  100°  F. 
If,  after  the  collapse  stage  has  lasted  for  some 
hours,  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  very 
gradually,  and  the  respiration  to  diminish  in 
frequency,  with  a  stronger  pulse,  and  a  tendency 
to  sleep,  the  patient  will  slowly  recover  his  bodily 
functions  and  be  restored  to  health.  In  the 
reaction  stage,  however,  various  complications 
may  arise,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  bowels,  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  which  may  endanger  the 
patient's  life,  and  even  cause  his  death. 

Treatm.  In  the  first  stages  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, the  stopping  of  the  purging  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  opium  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  reliable  remedy.  Large  mustard 
poultices  over  the  abdomen,  absolute  rest,  and 
complete  abstinence  from  food  and  drink,  but  with 
as  much  ice  to  suck  as  the  patient  may  desire 
is  the  proper  treatment. 

If  the  opium  fails  Dr.  Macnaraara  advises  3 
gr.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  15  drops  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  in  water  every  second  hour,  and  16 
drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  water  every 
alternate  hour,  so  that  the  patient  should  take  a 
draught  first  of  one  mixture  and  then  of  the 
other  every  hour.  The  vomiting  is  best  relieved 
by  the  abdominal  mustard  poultice,  and  by  the 
sucking  of  ice ;  the  cramps  sre  best  relieved  by 
hand  friction.  In  the  collapse  stage  little  can 
be  done;  opium  should  not  be  given,  but  the 
sucking  of  ice  may  be  continued.  Dr  Macna- 
mara  is  of  opinion  that  wine  and  stimulants  do 
harm  in  this  stage.  In  the  stage  of  reaction, 
the  greatest  possible  caution  must  be  exercised, 
the  stomach  must  not  be  irritated  by  attempts 
to  give  food,  and  small  quantities  of  iced  milk 
with  nutritive  enemata  every  5  or  6  hours  seems 
to  be  the  best  treatment  to  adopt. 

Pref)etUum»  Whatever  may  be  the  precise 
cause  of  cholera,  the  danger  of  filth,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  evacuations  of  choleraic  patients,  is 
cer&in.  Every  possible  care  should  be  taken 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  to  ensure 
that  the  water  and  milk  supply  is  safe  from 
contamination.  All  house  refuse  and  filth  of 
every  description  should  be  destroyed  or 
throughly   disinfected,   and   the   very  slightest 


tendency  to  diarrhoea  should  be  promptly  treated. 
With  regard  to  soiled  linen,  bedding,  and  evacua- 
tions, these  shoCild  be  at  once  saturated  with  some 
powerful  disinfectant,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate, 
or,  better  still,  burnt.  In  no  case  should  any 
accumulation  of  such  material  be  allowed,  and 
even  the  dead  bodies  of  cholera  patients  should  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  buried  in  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  charcoal,  and  that  within  24  hours  of 
death  if  possible. 

General.  Although  cholera  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  epidemic  disorders,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  show  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  prevention,  and  with  our  modem  sanitary  appli- 
ances, a  fairly  perfect  system  of  drainage,  cx)m- 
bined  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the  personal 
cleanliness,  and  the  immediate  removal  of  filth  and 
garbage  of  every  kind  from  the  precincts  of  dwell- 
ing-houses, we  have  comparatively  little  to  fear 
from  epidemic  cholera,  which  is  essentially  attrac- 
ted by  filth,  and,  terrible  though  the  dxaaue  ia, 
there  is  no  ground  in  a  cleanly  population  fotr 
the  hopeless  terror  and  panic  which  it  creates 
among  uncivilised,  nnd  dirty  people. 

Cholera  Medicines.  When  the  epidemic  was 
most  severe  in  Paris,  July  16, 1884,  the  Muni- 
cipal Sanitary  Commission  decided  to  distribato 
gratuitously  the  most  necessary  medicines.  A 
mixture  and  a  liniment  were  prepared,  which  wcr« 
known  as  *  Bottle  No  1 '  and  '  Bottle  No,  2.'  The 
formula  of  Bottle  No.  1  was  :  Sydenham's  lauda- 
num, 3  grms. ;  ether  sulphuric,  1  grm. ;  essence 
of  peppermint,  20  grms.;  syrup  of  orange- 
flower,  20  grms.  The  formula  of  Bottle  No.  2 
was :  spirit  of  turpentine,  200  grms. ;  pure  olive 
oil,  200  grms. 

Printed  directions  were  given  with  the  other 
bottles;    "(1)    If    diarrhoea  comes  on,  steep  a 
lump  of  sugar  in  the  anti -cholera  drops  (Bottle 
No.  1),  swallow  it,  and  repeat  twice  or  thrice  at 
intervals  of  20  minutes.     (2)  If  vomiting  occurs 
send  for  the  doctor,  and,  until  he  arrives,  give 
every  half -hour  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  the  medicine  in 
2  dessert- spoonfuls  of  tea,  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  ram 
or  cognac.      Administer  an  enema  of  10  drops 
of  laudanum  with  60  grms  (6  ok.)  of  tepid  water. 
Apply  to  the  stomach  a  large  poultice  of  linseed 
meal  sprinkled  with  laudanum.    (8)  If  the  doctor 
has  not  yet  arrived,  and  cramps  and  chills  come 
on,  give  the  rest  of  the  medicine,  a  teaspoonful 
at  a  time  every  i  hour,  with  broken  ice  or  aerated 
waters  in  place  of  the  alcoholised  tea,  Vigoroiisly 
rub  the  limbs,  at  first  with  the  dry  hand,  after- 
wards with  oil  and  turpentine  (Bottle  No.  2). 
After  the  second  rubbing  wrap  the  patient  closely 
in  woollen  coverings." 

The  following  remedies  have  been  used  in  rar- 
ious  epidemics : 

1.  (American  remedy.)  Equal  parts  of  maple- 
sugar  and  powdered  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  made 
into  a  stiff  paste  with  lard,  and  divided  into  pieces 
the  size  of  a  filbert,— Dow,  1  occasionally,  swal- 
lowed whole. 

2.  (Austrian  specific)  The  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  following  formnlse  are  founded 
on  Mr  Herapath's  analysis  of  this  celebrated 
preparation,  and  are  given  in  the  nearest  avail- 
able whole  numbers : 

a.  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*846),  20  gr.  j  nitric 
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aeid  Csp.  gr.  1'500),  12  gr.;  sogar  aud  gnm,  of 
each,  15  gr.  j  distilled  or  pare  soft  water,  q.  a. 
to  make  the  whole  weigh  exactly  1  oz. 

h.  Sulphoric  acid,  3  dr. ;  nitric  acid,  2  dr.; 
simple  syrup,  6  dr.;  water,  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  weigh  exactly  10  oz.  A  single  drop  of 
essential  oil  of  lemon  may  he  added* 

Doset,  ife.  I  tahlespoonful  is  ordered  to  he 
taken  in  water,  on  the  first  appearance  of  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  followed  hy  the  free  use  of 
very  cold  water.  In  half  an  hour  a  second  dose 
is  to  be  taken«  This  (as  asserted)  is  generally 
sofficient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  diMase.  A 
tahlespoonful  is  then  to  be  added  to  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  aud  drank  ad  lihUum.  In  more  obstinate 
cases  it  is  said  that  4  or  5  doses  are  generally 
required  to  effect  a  cure.  When  collapse  sets  in, 
double  doses  are  ordered  to  be  given,  and  to  be 
repeated  after  every  attack  of  vomiting  until  the 
sickness  and  cramps  abate.  After  the  vomiting 
abates  the  doses  are  still  to  be  repeated  until  6  or 
6  doses  are  retained  by  the  stomach.  Should  quiet 
sleep  or  drowsiness  come  on,  it  is  not  to  be  inter- 
ferol  with.  The  free  use  of  cold  water  or  soured 
water  is  to  be  allowed  until  perspiration  sets  in 
and  the  warmth  of  the  body  returns.  According  to 
the  report,  tbe  use  of  ivarm  liquors,  wiues,  spirits, 
&C.,  must  be  carefully  avoided  as  so  much  poison. 

06#.  A  bottle  of  the  above  remedy  was  handed 
to  the  late  Mr  Wm.  Herapath  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Birmingham  police,  who  had 
received  it  from  the  head  of  the  Austrian  police, 
as  being  in  general  use  in  Austria,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
Government,  and  being  found  to  act  almost  as  a 
specific  in  cholera.  In  1831-2  it  was  first  tried 
on  some  crimimals  with  perfect  success,  and  soon 
afterwards  with  similar  results  on  thousands  of 
the  general  public.  In  1849  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment ordered  its  use  in  the  public  establishments  of 
tlie  empire,  since  which  not  a  single  case  of  failure 
had  occurred  in  which  it  had  been  fairly  tried. 

3.  {Mr  BMxta»*a  remedy.)  From  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (spirit  of  vitriol),  26  drops ;  water, 

1  fl.  oz.     For  a  draught ;  as  the  last. 

4.  (College  of  Physicians  and  Board  of  Health ; 
for  premonitory  diarrhoea.)  Chalk  mixture,  1 
oz. ;  aromatic  confection,  10  to  16  gr. ;  tincture 
of  opium,  3  to  16  drops;  to  be  repeated  every 

3  or  4  hours,  or  oftener,  if  required,  until  the 
kxisenesB  is  arrested. 

6.  (Dr  Orave^'s  astringent  pills.)  Acetate  of 
lead,  20  gr. ;  opium,  1  gr. ;  conserve  of  roses, 
q.  s. ;  for  12  pills. — Dose,  1  every  ^  hour  or  hour 
at  first ;  then  1  every  2  hours. 

6.  (HomcBopathic  preventive.)  Camphor,  1 
dr.;  rectified  spirit,  6  dr.;  dissolve,  and  pre- 
lerve  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. — Dose,  2  drops 
on  a  lump  of  sugar,  sucked  as  a  lozenge,  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

7.  (Homceopathic  remedy.)  As  the  last,  re- 
peating the  dose  every  10  or  16  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  draughts  of  ice-cold  water,  until  the 
symptoms  abate. 

8.  {Mr  Sop^s  remedy.)     a.  Red  nitrons  acid, 

2  dr. ;  peppermint  water  or  camphor  julep,  1  oz. ; 
tincture  of  opium,  40  drops;  mix. — Dose,  1  to  2 
tga«poonfnlff  in  a  cupful  of  tliin  gruel  every  8  or 

4  hours. 


5.  Spirits  of  a'ine,  1  oz. ;  spirit  lavender,  1  oz. ; 
oil  or  orizinanum,  \  oz. ;  compound  tincture  ben- 
zoin, i  oz. ;  spirits  of  camphor,  i  os. — Dose,  20 
drops  on  moist  sugar.  To  be  rubbed  outwardly  also. 

9.  (Liverpool  preventive  powders.)  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  20  gr. ;  ginger,  10  gr. ;  for  a  dose, 
1  to  be  taken  in  a  glaw  of  water  after  breakfast 
and  supply  daily. 

These  powders  are  said  to  have  been  used  with 
good  effect  among  the  workmen  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  during  a  former  visitation 
of  cholera. 

10.  (Police  remedy ;  Mr  D.  ChiWs  remedy.) 
Rectified  sulphuric  ether  and  tincture  of  opium, 
of  each,  30  drops ;  for  a  dose  for  an  adult ;  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  stages. 

11.  (Mr  Ross's  astringent  pills.)  Each  pill 
contains  1  gr.  of  nitrate  of  silver,  made  up  with 
crumb  of  bread,  q.  s. — Dose,  1  pill,  to  be  repeated 
after  the  interval  of  \  hour  or  an  hour,  should 
the  symptoms  continue  unabated. 

12.  (Russian  remedy.)  Snmbul,  in  the  form 
of  tincture,  concentrated  essence,  in  decoction,  in 
cold  infusion,  and  in  powder  in  the  form  of  pill. 
— Doses,  Tincture,  from  20  to  60  drops ;  essence, 
from  6  to  10  or  20  drops ;  in  a  little  camphor 
julep  or  plain  water.  The  physicians  of  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg  ascribe  to  the  virtues  of  this 
drug  the  saving  of  thousands  of  lives  during  the 
last  epidemic.    See  Sum bttl. 

13.  (Dr  Stevems*  saline  powders.)  Bicarbonate 
of  soda,  I  dr. ;  common  salt,  20  gr, ;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  7  gr. ;  for  a  dose. 

14.  (Sir  M,  Tierney's  remedy.)  C^jeput  oil,  in 
doses  of  20  to  30  drops,  every  2  or  3  hours.  The 
oil  excites  the  nervous  system  and  equalises  the 
circulation.  The  late  Sir  M.  Tiemey  and  others 
prescribed  it  frequently,  it  is  said  with  consider- 
able success. 

16.  (Common  remedies  of  the  shops.)  Theac 
generally  consist  of  chalk-mixture,  with  a  little 
Inudanum,  and  some  aromatic  or  carminative,  as 
cassia,  cinnamon,  cardamoms,  nutmeg,  or  pepper- 
mint.  In  a  few,  some  astringent,  as  tincture  of 
catechu,  or  extract  of  logwood,  is  added. 

16.  (Dr  iSffffosa'f  preventive  and  remedy).  The 
Preventive. — Sulphite  of  magnesia,  2  dr.;  sul- 
phurous acid,  2  oz.;  water,  2  oz.;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  |  oz.  Mix  and  dissolve ;  a  teaspoonf  ul 
night  and  morning. 

The  Remedy.  Sulphite  of  magnesia,  2  dr. ; 
sulphurous  acid,  2  oz. ;  water,  2  oz. ;  tincture  of 
capsicum,  |  oz.;  sulphate  of  morphia, 2  gr.  Mix 
and  dissolve ;  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  every  i  hour  until 
rcueved 

CHOLEBAIC  DIABRHCBA.    See  Diabbhoca. 

CHOLES'TSBUr.  C^CH^^O.HaO.  Tliis  sub- 
stance  is  found  in  the  bile,  brain,  nerves,  blood, 
&c.,  and  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  biliarv 
calculi  (gall-stones).  It  is  a  Issvorotary  alcohol, 
crystallising  in  transparent  rhombic  parts,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether, 
and  chloroform.  With  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine 
it  gives  a  characteristic  blae  reaction. 

CHOLIC  ACID.    Syn.   Glyoo-cholal'ic  aoid 
A  peculiar  acid,  existing  as  chelate  of  sodium, 
and  associated  with  cboleic  acid  in  the  bile.     It 
is  a  conjugate  compound  of  cholalic  acid  with  a 
nitrogenised  substance  called  glycocin. 
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CHOV^BIV.  A  body  resembling  gelatin  in 
its  properties  obtained  m>m  cartilage.  It  diifers 
from  ordinary  gelatin  in  being  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid,  aluin,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

CHOSEA.  Syn,  St  Vitus'b  Dancb.  A  ner- 
vous disease  affecting  children  and  young  persons 
between  8  and  12  years  of  age ;  rare  before  6 
years  of  age  and  after  16,  and  twice  as  frequent 
in  girls  as  in  boys.  It  is  more  common  in  to^nis 
than  in  the  country,  and  affects  the  poor  more 
than  the  well>to-do. 

Want  of  proper  food,  neglect,  ill  usage,  with 
the  weakness  and  anssmia  induced  thereby,  are 
common  antecedents.  The  disease  is  intimately 
related  to  rheumatism,  and  serious  attacks  often 
follow  rheumatic  fever.  In  adult  women  preg- 
nancy seems  to  increase  liability.  Worms,  fright, 
and  powerful  emotions  of  all  kinds  are  among 
possible  causes.  The  malady  seems  to  be  due  to 
changes  in  the  corpu*  striatum, 

Treatm,  Rest,  food,  and  aperients  are  the 
most  useful  remedies.  Constipation,  the  presence 
of  worms,  and  irregularities  of  menstruation 
should  be  first  attended  to.  Iron  in  one  form  or 
another  is  very  useful.  Arsenic  has  proved,  in 
the  hands  of  some  physicians,  of  great  service. 

Treatment  for  the  Horee  and  other  AnimaU. 
Similar  to  the  above. 

CHEOHACOHE.  For  dyeing  the  hair  bUck. 
This  is  said  to  bo  prepared  from  harmless  vegetable 
materials,  but  really  consists  of  pyrog^lic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Chromacomel  This  is  a  French  prepar.ition 
which  'contains  nothing  injurious  to  health.' 
This  hair-dye  consists  of  two  fluids.  '1  he  first, 
*  Le  chrdmacome,  teinture  sup^rieure  de  William 
W.  A.  T.,  No.  1,  Bonn,'  weighing  about  45  grms., 
is  tincture  of  galls.  The  other.  No.  2,  is  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  iron  with  a  little  nitrate  of 
silver.  When,  grey  hair  is  moistened  first  with 
No.  1,  then  with  No.  2,  it  becomes  blackish-brown 
or  black. 

CHBOKATE.  Syn,  Chbomas,  L.  A  salt  in 
which  the  hydrogen  of  chromic  acid,  H3Cr04,  is 
replaced  by  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical.  There 
are  also  dichromatee,  triehromatee,  and  titetra- 
chromaies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds 
of  normal  chromates  with  chromic  anhydride 
CrO,;  e,ff,  potassium  dichromate  (usually  called 
bichromate)  Kfirfij  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pound of  E3Cr04  and  CrO,. 
Chromates : 

Prep,  The  starting-point  in  the  manufacture 
of  chromates  is  chrome  iron-ore,  FeO.CrjOa,  which 
is  converted  into  potassium  chromate  by  heating 
with  potassium  carbonate  and  lime.  See  Potab- 
SIITM  Chbomatb. 

The  insoluble  chromates,  as  those  of  barium, 
xinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  &c.,  may  be  made  by 
mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those  bases  with  neutral 
chromate  of  jwtassium.  The  first  three  are 
vellow,  the  fourth  brick -red,  and  the  fifth  reddish- 
orown,  or  ruby-red  when  crystallised.  The  solu- 
ble chromates  may  all  be  made  by  direct  solution 
of  the  base  in  the  acid,  or  by  double  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  most  important  bichromate  is  that  of 
potassium  (which  see), 

Prop,,  lTs0s,  ^e.    The  chromates  arc  charac- 


terised by  their  yellow  or  red  colour,  the  latter 
predominating  when  the  acid  is  in  excess;  and 
except  those  with  the  alkaline  bases,  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  insoluble  in  water.  Both  the 
chromate  and  the  bichromate  of  potassium  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing.  The 
former  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  sidphoric 
acid  in  the  laboratory  as  an  oxidising  agent  and 
in  the  manufactory  for  bleaching  sperm  oil.  The 
bichromates  of  ammonium  and  potassium  are  used 
in  photography. 

They  are  r^ily  recognised  by  the  followini^ 
tests: 

On  boiling  a  chromate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
mixed  with  alcohol,  chromic  acid  is  first  set  free, 
and  then  decomposed,  forming  a  green  solation 
of  chloride  of  chromium.  Sulphuretted  hydro^cA 
and  sulphurous  acid  effect  similar  changes.  With 
acetate  of  lead  the  chromates  g^ve  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddish-brown ; 
with  nitrate  of  mercury,  a  red  one.  A  small  por- 
tion of  a  chromate  imparts  an  emerald-groen 
colour  to  a  borax  bead,  if  fused  with  it  in  the 
blowpipe  flame. 

CHROME  ALUM.    See  Alukb. 

CHROME  GBEEH.     See  Gbbbn  Pioxbhtb. 

CHROME  IROH-STONE.  8y%,  Cheoxb  Ibok- 
OBB,  FeO.CrjOg.  This,  which  is  the  principal  ore 
of  chromium,  corresponds  in  composition  to  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron;  part  of  the  iron,  how- 
ever, is  generally  displaced  by  the  isomorphcras 
metal  magnesium,  and  part  of  the  chromium  hy 
aluminium. 

Chrome  iron-stone  is  often  met  with  in  the 
form  of  octahedral  crystals.  Acids  fail  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  it  cannot  be  fused  in  the  furnace, 
but  when  heated  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 
This  oxidation  may  be  effected  very  readily  if  the 
chrome  ore,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  he 
mixed  with  a  carbonate  of  one  of  the  metals  of 
the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  a  chromate  of  the 
base  being  formed. 

CHROME  RED.    See  Rbd  Pigxektb. 

CHROME  TELLOW.      See  Lbad,  Chboxatb 

OP. 

CHROMIC  ACID.    See  Chboxio  Akhtdbids. 

CHROMIUM.  Cr.  Atomic  weight  62*45; 
melting-point  above  that  of  platinum.  A  metal 
discovered  by  Vauquolin  in  1797.  It  is  never 
found  in  the  free  state ;  its  chief  ore  is  chrome- 
ironstone,  FeO.CrjOs,  which  is  found  in  some 
abundance  in  the  Shetland  Isles  and  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  the  oxide,  Cr]0|, 
with  charcoal,  at  a  white  heat,  in  a  lime  crucible. 
Another  method  is  to  pass  hydrogen  and  sodiam 
vapour  over  chromic  chloride,  CrClg,  heated  to 
bright  redness  {Frhn^f),  Wfihler  beats  the 
chloride,  CrClj,  with  sodium  and  potassium  chlo- 
rides, and  zinc.  It  may  also  be  jprepared  hy 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorides.  It  is  a 
greyish-white  powder,  only  slightly  oxidised  on 
heating  in  air;  it  bums  in  chlorine  gas;  and 
dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evoln- 
tion  of  hydrogen. 

CHR0M0U8  OXIDE.  CrO.  %••  Pbotoxidx 
07  CHBOXiUH.  This  oxide  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  the  hy- 
drate is  prepared  by  the  addition  of  potaniam 
hydrate    solution    to    ii    solution    of   chromons 
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chloride  or  sulphate.  It  fomu  a  brownuh-red 
powder,  speedily  passing  to  a  deep  foxy-red,  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  pale  blae- 
coloured  salt4  with  the  acids,  which  absorb 
oxygen  with  aridity,  whilst  the  metal  passes  into 
a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Chromic  Aahydride.  CrO,.  Syn,  Akhtdbovb 
CHSoxiG  ACID,  Chsomio  tbioxioi.  Prep.  By 
conducting  gaseous  fluoride  of  chromiam  into  a 
silver  or  platinum  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  are 
just  moistened  with  water,  and  the  aperture 
covered  with  a  piece  of  moist  paper,  the  anhy- 
dride will  be  deposited  under  the  form  of  red, 
acicnlar  crystals,  which  will  nearly  fill  the  vessel. 
When  the  process  is  skilfully  conducted,  the 
product  is  of  exquisite  beauty  and  chemically 
pore.  The  fluoride  referred  to  above  is  obtained 
from  floor  »par,  3  parts;  chromate  of  lead,  4 
parts ;  faming  (or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid, 
5  parts;  mixed  cautiously  in  a  silver  or  leaden 
retort.  A  red-coloured  gas  is  evolved,  which 
acts  rapidly  on  gUus,  forming  fluosilicic  acid 
gas,  and  upon  water  forming  hydrofluoric  acid 
and  chromic  anhydride.  The  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  is  snfllcient  to  effect  the  decompo- 
sitioa  last  referred  to;  the  former  substance 
escaping  as  gas,  and  the  hitter  being  deposited  in 
small  crystals. 

It  is  also  prepared  nearly  pure  by  adding  a 
eold  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate 
to  ones  and  a  half  its  bulk  of  pure  strong  sul- 
phuric acid.  As  the  liqu6r  cools,  the  anhydrous 
chromic  acid  is  deposited  under  the  form  of 
brilliant  crimson-red  prisms;  the  mother-liquor 
is  then  poured  off,  and  the  crystals,  placed  be- 
tween two  tiles  of  glass  or  poroehun,  are  sub- 
mitted to  strong  pressure  for  some  time,  under  a 
bell-glass  or  jar,  when  the  anhydride  will  be 
found  soficiently  dry.  It  may  be  deprived  of  a 
little  adhering  moisture  by  placing  it  over  sul- 
phuric acid  for  a  short  time  in  vacuo. 

Commercially,  it  is  prepared  by  the  following 


To  a  saturated  solution  of  chromate  of  potas- 
sium, 100  parts,  add  oil  of  ritriol  (sp.  gr.  1'845), 
49  parts;  and  let  the  whole  cool.  This  is  the 
common  process.  The  product  contains  salphate 
of  potassium,  but  this  does  not  much  interfere 
with  its  value  as  a  bleaching  sgent. 

Prop.,  4^e.  Forms  ruby-red  anhydrous  prisms, 
very  soluble  in  water,  with  formation  of  true 
ehnmie  acid,  and  extensivelv  manufactured  for 
the  purpose  of  oxidising  and  bleaching  substances. 
All  chromium  compounds  form  potassium  chro- 
mate when  ignited  with  potassium  nitrate  and 
potassiam  carbonate;  when  the  residue  is  ex- 
tneted  with  water,  and  acetate  of  lead  added 
together  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  pre- 
ripitate  of  lead  chromate,  Pb<M>4  is  formed. 

Ghnnic  Oxide.  0,0^  Syn.  Sxbquiozidb. 
Pxepared  by  igniting  potassium  bichromate  at  a 
red  heat  and  well  washing  the  residue,  and  as 
hydrate  h^  cautiously  adding  equal  parts  of 
hydrocUonc  add  and  alcohol  or  sugar  to  a  boiling 
solution  of  chromate  of  potash  in  water,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  until  the  red  tint  disappears, 
and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green  colour;  pure 
immonia  in  excess  is  next  nided,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate which  subsides  is  collected  and  washed 


with  water.    Its  reduction  may  also  be  easily 
effected  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Prop,,  4^.  The  anhydrous  oxide  is  a  rich 
crystalline  green  powder,  insoluble  in  both  water 
and  acids ;  fused  with  borax  and  glass,  it  imparts 
to  them  a  beautiful  green  colour.  It  is  used  in 
enamel-painting.  The  crystalline  sesquioxide  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  razor-strops. 

The  hydrate  is  soluble  in  the  acids  and  in 
alkaline  lyes ;  with  the  first  it  forms  salts  which 
have  a  green  or  purple  colour.  Chromic  sulphate 
combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  giving  rise  to  salts  (chbomb  alitms) 
which  crystallise  in  magnificent  octahedra  of  a 
deep  claret  colour.  The  finest  crystals  are  ob- 
tained by  very  slow  evaporation. 

These  salts  of  chromium  aro  the  most  im- 
portant, the  chromous  salts  being  seldom  met 
with ;  they  Are  best  recognised  by  the  following 
reactions: — Caustic  alkalies  precipitate  the  hy- 
drate, easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
Ammonia  the  same,  but  the  precipitate  is  nearly 
insoluble,  especially  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
salts.  The  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 
ammonium  throw  down  a  green  precipitate  of 
carbonate  and  hydrate,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large 
excess.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  canses  no  change. 
Sulphydrate  of  ammonium  precipitates  the  hy- 
drate of  a  bioish-green  colour. 

ChrmBium  Dioxide.  CrO,.  A  brown  substance 
obtained  by  digesting  chromic  oxide,  CrO),  with 
excess  of  chromic  arid,  H2Cr04,  or  by  partial 
reduction  of  chromic  acid. 

CHBT8XVI,  C,|Hi3.  A  hydrocarbon  found  by 
Laurent  in  crude  anthracene.  It  occnrs  in  co- 
lourless glistening  scales.  It  cannot  be  sublimed 
without  decomposition.  The  crystals  and  chry- 
sene  solutions  exhibit  a  deep  reddish-riolet  fluo- 
rescence. Chrysene  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in  carbon  bi> 
sulphide.  Its  melting-point  is  from  248^—260'' 
C,  and  it  boils  at  a  temperature  above  that  which 
can  be  registered  by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

CHBTBOPHAVIC  ACID.    See  Rriik. 

CHTLB.  The  name  given  to  the  milky  fluid 
generated  during  digestion,  and  absorbed  from 
the  intestines  by  a  set  of  vessels  called  the  lae» 
tealg,  which  csrry  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  whence 
it  is  immediately  conveyed  into  the  circulation. 

CHTMS.  The  pulpy  mass  formed  by  the  food 
in  its  first  great  change,  in  the  process  of  di- 
gestion in  the  stomach. 

CIDIB.  8yn,  Ctdbb  ;  PoMAOBlTX,  L.  Cider 
is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple,  and  is  a  very 
ancient  beversge.  Pliny  calls  cider  and  perry  the 
'  wine  of  apples  and  pears.' 

The  attention  of  the  cider  farmer  should  be  first 
directed  to  the  culture  of  the  apple  tree.  The 
situation  most  appropriate  for  an  orchard  is  one 
on  rising  ground,  rather  dry  than  moist,  and  un- 
exposed to  sea  air  or  high  winds.  The  soil  should 
be  strong,  but  not  too  heavy,  and  should  be  rich 
in  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases,  especially  the 
phosphates.  The  selection  of  the  proper  vaneties 
of  the  apple  for  grafting  is  also  a  point  on  which 
particular  care  should  be  taken.  It  Is  found  that 
the  juices  of  different  kinds  of  apples  vary  in  the 
quantity  of  saccharine  nmtter  which  they  contain, 
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as  well  M  in  other  partienlars  that  inflnenoe  the 
quality  and  flavour  of  the  cider  prepared  from 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  those  varieties  should 
he  chosen  that  yield  a  juice  rich  in  sugar,  and  con- 
tain no  undue  amount  of  acid,  and  which,  after 
the  period  of  active  fermentation  is  past,  furnishes 
a  liquor  which  clarifies  itself  and  keeps  well. 
This  quality  of  the  juice  may  generally  be  deter- 
mined from  its  specific  g^vity.  The  heaviest 
and  clearest  is  the  best,  other  points  being  equal. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  the  difierent 
varieties  of  apple  varies  from  1*060  to  1*100. 

Cider  apples  are  classed  under  three  heads — 
bitter,  sweet,  and  sour.  The  first  are  the  best ; 
their  juice  has  the  greatest  specific  gravity,  is 
the  richest  in  sugar,  ferments  the  most  freely, 
clarifies  spontaneously  the  quickest,  and  keeps  the 
best  after  fermentation.  They  contain  a  minute 
quantity  of  extractive  matter  which  is  not  present 
in  other  apples.  The  juice  of  sweet  apples  fer- 
ments tumultuously,  clears  with  difficulty,  and  the 
resulting  cider  does  not  keep  so  well  as  that  pro- 
duced from  the  first  variety.  The  juice  of  sour 
apples  contains  less  sugar  and  more  acid  than  the 
other  two,  and  consequently  not  only  produces 
the  weakest,  but  the  worst  cider;  it,  however, 
'fines'  well,  although  it  'stores'  badly.  Sour 
and  'rough-tasted'  apples  are  usually  preferred 
by  farmers  for  making  cider.  This  preference, 
which  itf  very  decided  in  the  West  of  England, 
may  be  readily  accounted  for.  The  sour  and 
rough-tasted  apples  contain  less  sugar  and  more 
malic  acid  than  some  of  the  other  varieties,  and 
the  presence  of  this  acid  impedes  the  conversion 
of  the  alcohol  of  the  cider  into  vinegar ;  a  change 
which  their  rude  mode  of  operating  renders  other- 
wise inevitable.  But  cider  made  with  such  apples 
never  equaU  in  quality  that  prepared  at  a  low 
temperature,  from  fruit  abounding  in  sugar, 
provided  equal  skill  is  exercised  in  the  manufac- 
ture as  in  the  process  of  converting  malt-worts 
into  beer. 

The  process  of  making  cider  varies  in  different 
places,  but  in  every  case  essentially  consists  of  the 
collection  of  the  fruit,  the  expression  and  fer- 
mentation of  the  juice,  and  the  storing  and 
management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  collection  of  the  fruit  should  not  be  com- 
menced before  it  has  become  sufilcientiy  mature, 
and  should  be  performed  with  greater  care  than 
is  commonly  bestowed  upon  it.  The  apples,  after 
being  gathered,  are  usually  left  for  14  or  16  days 
in  a  barn  or  loft  to  mellow,  during  which  time  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  mucilage  is  decom- 
posed, and  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  developed. 
If  this  '  ripening '  is  allowed  to  go  too  far,  loss 
arises,  notwithstanding  the  vulgar  prejudice  in  its 
favour.  The  spoiled  apples  are  then  separated 
from  the  sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a 
bad  flavour  to  the  cider,  but  impede  its  sponta- 
neous clarification. 

The  expression  of  the  juice  is  the  next  step  in 
the  process  of  cider-nuUcing.  The  apples  are 
crushed  or  ground  in  mills  consisting  of  two  fluted 
cylinders  of  hard  wood  or  cast-iron,  working 
against  each  other.  The  common  practice  is  next 
to  sprinkle  the  pulp  with  l-6th  to  l-4th  of  its 
weight  of  spring-  or  river-water,  and  then  to 
allow  it  to  remain  in  tubs  or  wooden  cisterns  for 


12  or  14  hours,  during  which  time  ineipteat  fer- 
mentation  commences,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
cells  of  the  membrane  takes  place,  by  which  the 
subsequent  separation  of  the  juice  is  facilitated. 
This  plan,  though  g^eral  among  cider  manaCac- 
turers,  is  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  fufcare 
liquor;  as  not  only  is  a  portion  of  the  newly 
formed  alcohol  lost,  but  the  skins  and  pips  often 
impart  to  it  a  disagreeable  fibivonr.  By  employ- . 
ing  more  efficient  crushing  machinery  this  sjsftem 
of  vatting  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary.  A  mm- 
chine  furnished  with  a  revolving  circular  rasp, 
similar  to  that  used  in  making  potato-starch,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  pulp  of  the  crushed  or  ground  apples  is  now 
placed  on  a  kind  of  wicker  frame,  or  in  luur-cloth 
or  coarse  canvas  bags,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
drain  into  suitable  tubs  or  receivers,  is  subjected 
to  powerful  pressure,  gradually  applied,  in  the 
cider  press.  The  liquor  which  runs  off  first  is 
the  best,  and  is  usually  kept  separately ;  whilst 
that  which  follows,  especially  the  portion  ob- 
tained by  much  pressure,  tastes  of  the  pips  and 
skins. 

llie  expressed  juice  or  'must,'  obiaincd  as 
above,  is  next  put  into  dean  casks  with  large 
bung-holes,  and  freely  exposed  to  the  air  and  the 
shade,  where  thev  are  placed  on  '  stillions,*  with 
flat  tubs  under  them  to  catch  the  waste.  They 
are  now  constantly  attended  to  and  kept  quite 
full,  in  order  that  the  yeast,  as  it  forms,  may 
froth  over  and  be  carried  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquor.  After  2  or  3  days  for  weak  cider,  and 
8  or  10  days  for  strong  cider,  or  as  soon  as  the 
sediment  has  subsided,  the  liquor  is  '  racked  off ' 
into  clean  casks,  which  have  been  (according  to 
the  common  practice)  previously  sulphured  with 
a  cooper's  match.  The  casks  containing  the 
'  racked  cider '  are  then  stored  in  a  cellar,  waded 
bam,  or  other  cool  place,  where  a  low  and  regular 
temperature  can  be  ensured,  and  are  left  to  mmtnre 
or  npen.  By  the  following  spring  the  cider  is 
commonly  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  '  re-racked  *  for 
sale. 

The  marc,  or  pressed  pulp,  is  generally  again 
sprinkled  with  }  or  |  its  weight  of  water,  and  re- 
pressed. The  resulting  liquor,  when  fermented, 
forms  a  weak  kind  of  cider  (cider  moil,  water 
moil),  which  is  reserved  for  domestic  use  in  the 
same  way  as  table-beer.  The  refuse-pulp  (apple- 
marc,  pomace,  pommage,  apple  cheese)  is  used  as 
food  for  pigs  and  store  cattle,  and  is  very  accept- 
able to  them. 

The  storing  and  management  of  cider  are 
matters  of  vast  importance  to  the  cider  fiarDer, 
the  factor,  the  wholesale  dealer,  and  the  bottler. 
The  principles  by  which  these  should  he  directed 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  explained 
under  the  heads  BsBwnra,  Fsbmbktattok,  and 
Malt  Liquors  ;  and  which,  indeed,  refer,  with 
slight  modifications,  to  all  fermented  liquors. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider  it  should  be  ex- 
amined, to  see  whether  it  is  clear  and  sparkling. 
If  not  so,  it  should  be  clarified  in  a  similar  way  to 
beer,  and  left  for  a  fortnight.  The  night  hefbre 
it  is  intended  to  put  it  into  bottles  the  bong 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  cask,  and  left  so  antS 
the  next  day,  and  the  filled  bottles  should  not  be 
corked  down  until  the  day  after ;  as,  if  this  it 
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done  ftt  oDoe,  mmaj  of  the  bottles  will  bunt  by 
keeping.     The  bett  eorki  Bhoold  mlone  be  nied. 
Cfammpagne   bottlei   are    tiie   variety  generally 
choaen  for  cider.    It  U  nanal  to  wire  down  the 
corks,  and  to  coyer  them  with  tinfoil,  after  the 
manner  of  champagne.    A  few  bottles  at  a  time 
may  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen.     When  the 
dder  is  wanted  for  immediate  nse»  or  for  oon- 
iomption  during  the  cooler  portion  of  the  year,  a 
small  pieoe  of  lump  sugar  may  be  put  into  each 
bottle  before  corking  it;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing  in  effect,  the  bottles  may  be  corked  within 
2  or  3  hours  after  being  filled.     In  summer,  and 
for  long  keeping,  this  practice  is,  however,  in- 
admissible.   The  bottled  stock  should  be  stored  in 
a  cod  cellar,  when  the  quality  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  age.    Cider  for  bottling  should  be  of 
good  qnsJity,  sound  and  piquant,  and  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  old.    When  out  of  condition  it  is 
unfit  for  botttling. 

QtnL,  4fv.  Cider,  when  of  good  quality,  and  in 
good  oonctition,  is  doubtless  a  very  wholesome 
liquor.  CSder  eonsumers,  living  in  the  cider  dis- 
tricts, appear  to  enjoy  almost  an  immunity  from 
cholera*  and  often  from  other  diseases  which  are 
eommon  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
the  dry  colic  or  belly-ache  IColiea  pieiontm)  is 
t»T  from  uncommon  in  these  districts,  but  is 
whoUy  confined  to  those  who  drink  early,  hard,  or 
iufoior  cider,  made  from  harsh,  unripe  fruit. 
We  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  acid  of  the  common  cider  having  acted  ou 
the  lead,  pewter,  or  copper  of  the  articles  or 
utensils  with  which  it  has  come  in  contact,  and  of 
which  it  has  dissolved  a  very  minute  portion. 
The  best  cider  contains  from  8%  to  10%  of  absolute 
alcohol :  ordinary  cider  from  4%  to  6%  . 

Coueiudimg  Remarlu.    Much  of  tne  excellence 
of  eider  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  which 
the  fermentation  is  conducted;  a  point  utterly 
overiooked  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  liquor. 
Instead  of  the  apple*juice,  as  soon  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  fruit,  being  placed  in  a  cool 
situation^  where  the  temperature  should  not  ex- 
ceed Uf  or  52°  F.,  it  is  frequently  left  exposed  to 
the  full  heat  of  autumn.    In  this  way  much  of 
the  alcohol  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
sogar  is  converted  into  vinegar  by  the  absorption 
of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  thus  the  liquor  ac- 
quires that  peculiar  and  unwholesome    acidity 
known  in  the  cider  districts  by  the  name  of 
'  roughness.'     When,  on  the  contrary,  the  fer- 
mentotion  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol,  and  this  remains  in  the  liquor,  instead  of 
undeigolng  the  process    of    acetification.     The 
acetous  fermentation,  by  which  alcohol  is  con- 
verted into  vinegar,  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  a 
temperature  of  about  90°  F.,  and  at  lower  tem- 
pemtares  the  action  becomes  gradually  slower, 
until  at  4^—60^  F.  no  such  change  takes  place 
(IMig),    It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the  sac- 
charine juice  of  apples,  or  any  other  fruit,  is 
made  to  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  in  a  cool 
situation,  less  of  the  spirit  resulting  from  the 
transfonnatiou  of  the  sugar  will  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid,  and,  consequentlv,  more  will  be  ro- 
tained  in  an  unaltered  state  in  the  liquor^  to  im- 


prove its  quality,  and  by  its  conservative  and 
chemical  action  to  preserve  it  from  future  change. 
This  is  the  principal  cause,  other  circumstances 
being  alike,  of  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
cider  made  by  persons  living  in  the  same  district. 
The  one  has  probably  a  cooW  bam  and  cellar  than 
the  other  to  store  his  liquor  in,  and  is  more  care- 
ful to  keep  the  pulp  and  juice  cool  during  the 
early  part  of  the  process.  In  Devonshire  the 
pressing  and  fermentation  are  conducted  in  situa- 
tions where  the  temperaturo  varies  little  from 
that  of  the  external  air,  and  fluctuates  with  all 
its  changes ;  the  result  is  that  Devonshire  cider, 
of  the  b^t  class,  will  rarely  keep  more  than  4  or 
5  years,  and  seldom  improves  sf ter  the  second  or 
third  year;  whilst  the  cider  of  Herefordshire 
and  Worcestershire,  where  these  operations  are 
more  carefully  attended  to,  will  keep  for  20  or  80 
years. 

When  the  pressing  the  apples  for  the  juice  is 
deferred  until  late  in  the  season,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  fermentation  is  sluggish. 
Though  the  juice  has  been  set  on  the  old  system 
in  November  or  December,  the  working  liardly 
commences  until  March.  At  this  time  the  cider 
is  sweet;  it  now  rapidly  becomes  pungent  and 
vinous,  and  is  soon  ready  to  be  racked  for  use. 
If  the  fermentation  still  continues,  it  is  again 
racked  into  a  clean  cask  tliat  has  been  sulphured ; 
or  2  or  3  cans  of  the  rider  put  into  a  cask,  and  a 
brimttone-match  burned  in  it.  The  cask  is  then 
agitated,  after  which  it  is  nearly  filled  with  the 
cider.  By  this  process  the  fermentation  is  checked, 
and  the  cider  in  a  short  time  becomes  fine.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  sulphuring  bo  not 
overdone,  as  it  is  apt  to  impart  a  slightly  un- 
pleasant flavour  to  the  liquor.  If,  on  the  first 
operation,  the  fermentation  is  not  checked,  the 
process  of  '  racking '  is  repeated,  nntil  the  liquor 
becomes  clear,  and  is  continued  from  time  to 
time,  till  the  cider  is  in  a  quiet  state,  and  fit  for 
drinking. 

A  common  practice  in  Devonshiro  is  to  add  a 
stuff  called  '  stum,'  sold  by  the  wine-coopers,  or 
an  article  called  '  antiferment,'  sold  by  the 
druggists,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  fer- 
mentation, but  a  much  better  plan  is  that  de- 
scribed above. 

To  improve  the  flavour  of  weak  cider,  or  to 
render  oi^inary  cider  moro  vinous,  various  plans 
are  followed  by  the  cellarmen  and  bottlers.  An 
excellent  one  is  to  add  to  each  hogsliead  1|  gall, 
of  good  brandy  or  rum,  with  2  os.  of  powdered 
catechu  (dissolved  in  water),  10  lbs.  of  good  moist 
sugar  or  honey,  \  oz.  each  of  bitter  almonds  and 
cloves,  and  4  os.  of  mustard  seed  (all  in  powder). 
These  must  be  well '  rummaged '  into  the  liquor, 
and  the  whole  occasionally  stirred  up  for  a  fort- 
night, after  which  it  must  be  allowed  to  repose 
for  8  or  4  months,  when  it  usually  will  be  found 
perfectly  'bright,'  and  no  bad  substitute  for 
foreign  wine.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  the 
liquor  must  be  '  fined '  with  a  pint  of  isinglass 
finings,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  allowed  to  rest  for 
a  fortnight.  If  the  cider  is  preferred  pale,  the 
catechu  must  be  omitted,  and  instead  of  isinglass 
a  quart  of  skimmed  milk  is  to  be  used  as  '  finings.' 
When  desired  of  a  pinkish  tint,  1  ox  of  cochineal 
(in  powder)  may  be  added  instead  of  the  catechu. 
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Aboat  13  cwt.  of  November  apples  commonly 
yield  1  hogshead  of  eider.  In  Devonshire  about 
6  sacks,  or  24  bushels  are  the  common  quantity 
for  the  hogshead  of  63  galls. 

The  best  cider  made  at  the  present  day  is  that 
of  Normandy,  Herefordshire,  and  New  Jersey 
(U.S.),  and  next  that  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset- 
shire.   See  Aktitbbuent,  Fbbmbntation,  &c. 

Cider,  Champagne.  This  name  is  given  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  a  fine,  pale  variety 
of  cider,  much  used  for  bottling,  which  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  inferior  champagne.  The 
best  variety  comes  from  New  Jersey.  The  name 
is  also  applied  in  this  country  in  a  similar  manner. 
Tlie  following  is  a  good  form  for  a  *  made '  cider 
of  this  class : 

Prep.  Grood  pale  vinous  cider,  1  hhd. ;  proof 
spirit  (pale),  3  galls. ;  honey  or  sugar,  14  lbs. ; 
mix  well,  and  let  them  remain  together  in  a  tem- 
perate situation  for  1  month ;  then  add  orange- 
flower  water,  3  pints ;  and  in  a  few  days  fine  it 
down  with  skimmed  milk,  \  gall.  A  similar 
article,  bottled  in  champagne  bottles,  silvered,  and 
labelled,  is  often  sold  to  the  ignorant  for  cham- 
pagne. 

Cider,  Made.  An  article  under  this  name  is 
made  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of 
the  London  market,  it  having  been  found  that  the 
ordinary  cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage  to  the 
metropolis  without  some  preparation.  The  finest 
quality  of  '  made '  cider  is  simply  ordinary  cider 
racked  into  clean  and  well-sulphured  casks ;  but 
the  mass  of  that  which  is  sent  to  London  is 
mixed  with  water,  treacle,  and  alum.  The  cider 
sold  in  London  under  the  name  of  Devonshire 
cider  would  be  rejected  even  by  the  farmers'  ser- 
vants in  that  county. 

Cider,  Baisin.  This  is  made  in  a  similar  way 
to  raisin  wine,  but  without  employing  sugar,  and 
with  only  2  lbs.  of  rabins  to  the  gall.,  or  even 
more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit  for  bottling  in 
10  days,  and  in  a  week  longer  is  ready  for  use. 

CIDEB  8PISIT.    See  Bbakdy. 

CIGAB.  ^n,  Sboab  ;  CiaABBB,  Fr.;  Cigabro, 
Span.  A  small  roll  of  tobacco-leaf  used  for 
smoking.  The  leaf  is  stalked  or  stripped  of  its 
mid-rib,  and  damped  before  it  passes  into  the 
hands  of  the  cigar-roller.  The  envelope  or  skin 
is  cut  from  a  smooth,  unbroken  leaf,  and  is 
rolled  round  sufiiciont  tobacco  to  form  the  in- 
side. To  secure  the  loose  end  of  the  envelope 
a  small  quantity  of  paste,  coloured  brown  with 
chicory,  is  generally  used.  Only  those  who  have 
had  great  practice  can  make  cigars  of  a  good 
shape.  A  full  account  of  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
Although  cigars  of  British  make  cannot  compete 
in  point  of  flavour  with  those  manufactured  in 
tobacco-growing  countries,  they  have  obtained  a 
high  degree  of  favour  from  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  they  are  made,  and  from  their  compara- 
tive cheapness.  For  information  respecting  the 
adulteration  of  cigars,  and  the  influence  of  their 
use  upon  health,  see  ToBAOoa 

CIGAB8.  {In  phamuiey,)  %».  Mkdi'oatbd 
0IQAB8,  M.  oiaABBTTBs'.  The  administration  of 
medicinal  agents  in  the  form  of  cigars  is  of  recent 
introduction,  and  as  yet  in  only  very  limited  use. 
The  medicinal  substance,  if  of  a  suitable  descrip- 


tion, as  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  made  up  into  small 
rolls,  like  cheroots,  and  then  smoked  in  the  asnal 
manner.  In  some  cases,  oommon  cigars,  or  paper 
cigars  (cigarettes)*  are  medicated  by  moistening' 
them  in  a  preparation  of  the  article  to  be  admi- 
nistered. When  the  narcotic  property  of  the 
tobacco  would  prove  injurious,  it  is  first  exhausted 
by  soaking  and  washing  it  in  water. 

Cigars,  Anti- Asthmatic.  Syn.  Akti- Asth- 
matic oioabbttes.  {Vaqueliu*,)  Take  sodium 
arseniate,  8  gr. ;  extract  of  belladonna,  8  gr. ; 
extract  of  stramonium,  8  gr.  Mix  and  dissolve *in 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  then  soak  up  the  mix- 
ture with  fine  white  blotting-paper,  dry  the  paper 
and  cut  into  24  equal  parts.  Each  part  is  rolled 
inside  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper. 

Cigars,    Aromatic.    Syn.    Abokatio    cigar- 

BTTES;     CiaARBTT'A   ABOMAT^ICJB,    L. ;     CieAX- 

BTTBS  AB0MATIQUB8,  Fr.  Aromatic  spices, 
lavender  fiowers,  &c.,  made  into  cigarettes. 
Smoked  for  their  odour ;  and  in  tooth-ad^e,  face- 
ache,  &c.    See  CiaABS,  Sobntbd. 

Cigars,  Arsenical.  Syn.  Cioabb'^b  abseni- 
OALBS,  L.  Prep,  Dissolve  arseniate  of  soda,  1 
part,  in  water,  30  parts ;  dip  white,  unsized  paper 
into  the  solution,  and  form  it  into  small  rolls, 
3  or  4  inches  long.  Used  in  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  4  or  5  whiffs  as  many  times  a  day. 

Cigars,    fialBamic.     S$fn,     Balsamic  cigar- 

BTTBS;     ClQkTLU'x    BAL8AMICS,   ClOABBTTiB    B^ 

L.  Thick,  unsized  paper  is  soaked  in  a  solatton 
of  saltpetre  and  dried ;  after  which  it  is  bmshed 
over  first  w^ith  tincture  of  cascarilla,  and,  when 
again  nearly  dry,  with  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin ;  in  about  half  an  hour  it  is  cut  into 
pieces  (1^  x  4  inches),  and  rolled  into  cigar- 
ettes. Used  in  hoarseness,  loss  of  voioe^  asthma, 
&c. 
Cigars,  Belladoima.     6yii.     ^blladonita  ci- 

GABBTTBS;  ClGABBTT'jB  BbLLADOKNX,  L.    Ptep. 

1.  Belladonna  leaves  made  into  cigarettes  of  I 
dr.  each. 

2.  (Compound — C.  B.  CoMPOB'inrv.)  From 
Belladonna  leaves,  4  parts;  moistened  with 
tincture  of  opium  (Ph.  L.),  1  part ;  dried  and 
made  into  1-dr.  cigarettes,  as  beforo. 

Used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic,  in 
troublesome  coughs,  hooping-cough,  toothaehe, 
sore  throat,  tic  doulouroux,  &c» 

Cigars,  Camphor.  (Stupail,  Paris.)  A  remedy 
for  various  chest  diseases,  such  as  catarrh,  hoarse- 
ness, loss  of  voice,  spasms,  booping-congh, 
phthisis;  also,  if  the  saliva  be  swallowed,  for 
heartburn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  as  gastritis. 
They  consist  either  of  a  straw  or  quill  filled  with 
broken  camphor,  or  of  a  bone  or  horn  mouthpiece, 
furnished  at  the  outer  end  with  a  little  capsnle 
for  the  camphor  (WitteUin), 

Cigars.   Camphor.     Syn.     Camphor   oigab- 

BTTBB  ;    CiOABBTT'S    CAMPHO'BJE,     L.;     CiOAB- 

BTTBS  DB  CAVPHBB,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  BibnloDs 
paper,  moistened  with  2  or  8  drops  of  essence 
of  camphor,  and  rolled  into  cigarettes.  For  nse  they 
aro  loosely  placed  in  a  tubular  cigar-holder. 

2.  (Baspail.)  These  are  made  by  loosely  filling 
a  quill  or  large  straw  with  small  fragments  of 
camphor,  closing  the  open  end  with  a  little  cotton 
wool  or  bibulous  paper,  and  piercing  the  closed  end 
with  a  pin,  to  allow  the  passage  of  air. 
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Oftf.  Both  the  above  are  used  nnlighted  by 
dnwingf  the  air  throogh  them  into  the  month, 
which  then  becomes  rery  slightly  charged  with 
the  yaponr  of  camphor.  In  cold  weather  the 
n^xnrisation  u  prompted  by  holding  the  cigarette 
for  a  few  minntes  in  the  warm  hand.  The  homoBO- 
pathists  regard  them  as  prophylactie  of  cholera, 
and  the  common  people  hold  them  to  possess  the 
lame  Tirtne  in  reference  to  contagions  diseases 
generaliy,  bnt  especially  typhns  and  scarlet  fever. 
They  ahoiild  not  be  employed  oftener  than  S  or  4 
times  a  day. 

Cigar  navnion.  I.  Fluid  extract  of  valerian. 
I  OK. ;  iinctnre  of  tonquin  bean,  8  oz. ;  alcohol 
to  make  32  oz. 

2,  Valerianic  add,  3  dr.;  bntyric  ether,  10 
minims ;  aeetie  ether,  40  minims ;  alcohol,  64  oz. 

3.  Tinctnre  of  valerian,  4  dr.;  butyric  ether, 
4  dr. ;  tinctnre  of  vanilla,  2  dr. ;  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  1   dr. ;    alcohol,  6  oz. ;   water  to  make 

16  OK. 

Cigars,  Hanbaae.  8jfn,  CiaAun'm  wtoscy'aui, 
L.  Fxtmi  henbane  leayes,  as  directed  under 
Bblladovha  Cieofl. 

Cigars,  ladiaa  Htmp.  The  flowering  tops 
made  into  cigarettes,  which  are  used  in  asthma. 
They  must  be  used  with  caution. 

Cigars,  Heren^rlal.  8yn.  Cigabb'je  xbbott- 
BIALE8,  L.  Prep.  {I^t$l  Bernard.)  Ordinary 
cigars  are  deprived  of  their  narcotic  properties 
by  soaking  them  in  water,  and  are  then  wetted 
with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  to 
which  a  little  opium  is  generally  added.  The  pro- 
portion may  be,  of  corrosive  sublimate,  1  gr. ; 
lertifled  s{nrit,  20  drops ;  dissolve;  add  laudanum, 
15  drops ;  with  this  solution  6  cigars  are  to  be 
equally  moistened  to  within  about  1|  inch  of  the 
mouth  end,  and  then  set  aside  to  dry. 

Used  by  persons  afllicted  with  syphilitic  affec- 
tioos  of  the  throat  and  palate,  as  a  convenient 
method  of  mercurial  fumigation.  For  those 
aecnstomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  mild  cigars, 
nndeprived  of  their  nicotine,  may  be  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

dgara,  Bcenfad.  8;^%.  Psbtu^hbd  ciaABS; 
Cioabb'ji  ibomat'icjk,  L.  Prep.  1.  By  moisten- 
ing ordinary  cigars  with  a  strong  tincture  of 
cascarilla,  to  which  a  little  gum-benzoin  and 
•toraz  may  be  added.  Some  persons  add  a 
small  quantity  of  camphor,  or  of  oil  of  cloves 
or  cassia. 

2.  By  soaking  the  tobacco  of  which  the  cigars 
are  to  be  made,  or  the  cigars  themselves,  for  a 
short  time  in  a  very  strong  infusion  of  cascarilla, 
and  then  allowing  them  to  dry  by  a  very  gentle 
heal 

3.  By  simply  inserting  very  small  shreds  of 
cascarilla  bark  between  the  leaves  of  the  cigar  or 
in  small  slits  made  for  the  purpose. 

Obe.  The  above  yield  a  vcrv  agreeable  odour 
when  smoked;  but  are  said  to  intoxicate  quicker 
than  unprepared  cigars  of  equal  strength  and 
quality.  They  lose  much  of  their  fragrance 
by  age. 

Cigan,  Stramo'iiiiim.  8yn.  Datu'ba  oiaABS; 
Cioabb'a  sTBAHc/'Nn,  L.  From  the  leaves  of 
Daiura  Hramcnium,  or  preferably  those  of  the 
Eastern  species.  Datura  tatula.  See  Astrha, 
Datvba. 


CniGHOVA  BABK8.  S^.  Cinchokje  cob- 
tbx;  Psbutiam  babk;  Jbsitit's  babk.  The 
native  nsmes  are  qnimquimo  and  quina  qvina. 
Of  the  nearly  40  different  known  species  of 
cinchona  trees,  the  barks  of  about  a  third  are 
employed,  some  directly  in  medicine,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  as  sources  of  quinine 
and  the  other  cinchona  alkaloids.  The  original 
habitat  of  the  genus  Cinchona  is  the  Andes, 
where  it  is  found  at  a  height  of  between  8000 
and  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  growing  mostly  in 
patches,  distributed  amongst  the  palms,  plan- 
tains, and  other  tropical  trees  that  form  the  vast 
forests,  for  the  most  part  clothing  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  extending  from  10^ 
north  to  about  19°  south  latitude.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  is  always  an  abundance  of  moisture 
and  a  mean  temperature  of  about  62°  F.  In  1853 
the  Dutch  Government  introduced  the  cinchona 
into  Java,  and  in  1861  the  East  Indian  Govern- 
ment, following  their  example,  introduced  it  into 
British  India,  where  it  is  now  acclimatised,  large 
pUntations  of  it  growing  on  the  Neilgherries  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  HimaUyas.  The  cinchona 
is  now  also  successfully  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and 
Jamaica. 

The  method  followed  in  the  collection  of  the 
bark  by  the  Peruvians  is  a  very  wasteful  and 
destructive  one,  and  consists  either  in  stripping 
the  bark  from  the  trees  when  they  have  attained 
a  sniBcient  age,  or  in  felling  the  tree  a  little 
above  the  roots.  If  the  latter  method  be  adopted, 
the  roots  give  out  a  growth  of  suckers,  which 
yield  a  good  bark.  The  bark  is  never  removed 
during  the  rainy  season. 

Previous  to  being  stripped  off,  the  bark  is 
sometimes  cleaned  with  a  brush,  and  then  peeled 
off  in  pieces  varying  from  16  to  18  inches  long, 
and  from  4  or  5  in  width.  The  thinnest  pieces, 
which  are  derived  from  the  branches  or  the 
trunks  of  small  trees,  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
thus  acquire  the  well-known  quill-like  form. 
The  hirger  trunks  yield  the  flat  specimens,  which 
are  submitted  to  a  kind  of  pressure  as  they  are 
being  dried.  The  inferior  specimens  being  re- 
jected, the  dried  barks  (mostly  of  the  same  kind) 
are  sewed  in  canvas,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the 
nearest  depdt,  from  whence,  previous  to  being 
shipped,  they  are  enclosed  in  another  envelope  of 
fresh  hide,  the  package  being  then  kno^-n  under 
the  name  of  a  eeron. 

Strueture  of  Cinchona  Parke.^k  few  general 
observations  on  the  structure  of  the  bark  of 
cinchona  will  be  appropriate  here.  Tlie  epidermis 
i«  only  found  on  the  youngest  bark  before  it  has 
attained  sufficient  age  for  medicinal  use;  it  is 
then  replaced  by  the  corky  layer.  In  most 
species  this  cracks,  and  is  easily  separable,  but  in 
some  it  is  flrmly  attached  to  the  internal  layers. 
'Iliese  are  composed  of  the  middle  layer  of  the 
bark  or  mesophlffium,  formed  of  parenchyma,  and 
the  innermost  layer  endophIa}um,  or  liber.  The 
middle  layer  disappears  in  some  barks,  which  are 
thus  wholly  composed  of  liber.  This  is  a  means 
of  distinguishing  them.  The  liber  is  traversed 
by  medullary  rays,  which  project  into  the  meso- 
phlieum.  It  is,  therefore,  composed  of  woody 
fibres  (prosenchyma)  and  soft  parenchyma. 

The  arrangement  of  the  woody  fibres,  their 
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coloar,  Bize,  and  shape,  giire  a  special  character  to 
the  cinchona  harks. 

As  compared  with  other  harks,  the  iihres  of 
the  liher  are  shorter  and  more  loosely  arranged, 
heing  for  the  most  part  separate  or  united  into 
very  short  hundles.  The  flhres,  therefore,  are 
easily  isolated;  they  are  spindle-shaped,  suh- 
quacGmngular,  rarely  exceeding  1-lOth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  nsaally  straight,  and  are  very  hrittle, 
the  cavity  of  the  cell  of  which  each  is  composed 
heing  reduced  hy  secondary  deposits  to  a  fine 
canaliculus.  This  short  and  loose  fibrous  struc- 
ture is  not  found  in  other  barks. 

In  some  cinchona  hark  a  system  of  lactiferous 
vessels  is  found  between  the  liber  and  meso- 
phlseum  {Boyls), 

The  parenchyma  of  the  barks  abounds  in  starch 
and  oxalate  of  lime,  or  else  contains  a  soft  brown 
deposit. 

Tlie  British  PharmacopoDta  divides  the  cin- 
chona  barks  into  the  three  classes  of — 

1.  Yellow  Cinohona  Babk.  S^n.  Cihchoka 
PLAYfi  COBTBX.  The  Cinchona  ealifaua  of 
Weddell. 

2.  PaLB  CiNCHOIfA  BABK.  ^yil.  ClNOHOKS 
FALLIDJB  COBTBX.  The  bark  of  Cinchona  offi- 
cinalia,  Linn. ;  var.  Condaminea  of  Hooker.  This 
bark  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Crown-hark, 
from  its  having  formerly  been  used  by  the  royal 
family  of  Spain. 

3.  Bed  Cinchona  Babk.  Syn.  Cikchonis 
BUBBJB  COBTBX.  Tho  Cinchona  snccWuhra  of 
Pavon. 

4.  Columbian  Babk.  Sjfn,  Cabthaobka 
BABE.     The  bark  of  Cinchona  lancifolia  (Mutu,) 

6.  In  addition  salts  of  quinine  and  cinchonine 
may  be  obtained  from  some  species  of  Remijia, 
D.  C. 

The  therapeutic  properties  of  the  cinchona 
barks  are  due  to  the  following  alkaloids : 

Quinia,  or  quinine,  having  the  composition 
CaoH^NjO,. 

Quinidia,  or  quinidiue,  having  the  composition 

C2qH24N)02. 

Cinchonia,  or  cinchonine,  having  the  composi- 
tion C»H^N,0. 

Cinohonidin,  or  cinchonidine,  having  the  com- 
position C20H14N2O. 

Qulnamiua,  or  quinnmine,  having  the  composi- 
tion C^H3|N,0,. 

Besides  the  above,  an  alkaloid,  which  has  been 
named  Paracina,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  Cinchona  tueeiruhra  ;  whilst  in  those 
barks  which  contain  only  small  portions  of  the 
more  active  constituents  above  named  there  have 
been  found  two  alkaloids,  named  respectively 
Arieina  and  Cnaeonia,  which  have  lately  been 
accurately  investigated  by  Hesse,  who  has  deter- 
mined their  chemical  constitution  (Liebig's  An- 
nalen  and  Berichte  der  Chemischen  Qessclschaft 
in  Berlin). 

The  cinchona  harks  vary  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  alkaloids  they  contain  and  in  their  proportion 
to  each  other,  these  being  dependent  upon  the 
species  of  varieties  and  many  other  circumstances. 
Of  the  alkaloids,  quinine  and  cinchonine  were  till 
lately  the  most  abundant,  but  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  cinchonine  cultivation  into  India,  cincho- 
nidia  has  been  found  in  very  large  quantity. 


Royle  says:  "Qood  Calisaya  bark  nsaally  con- 
tains from  5%  to  6%  of  qninia,"  but  acfeoaUj 
South  American  calisaya  containing  snch  an 
amount  of  quinia  is  rare  in  the  market.  Some 
barks,  however,  derived  from  cinchonas  cultivated 
in  India,  snch  as  C  caZifoya,  var.  Ledgeriona, 
and  some  varieties  of  C.  officinalis,  yield  even  a 
still  higher  percentage  of  quinine. 

The  South  American  crown,  or  loxa  hark,  is  very 
variable,  and  contains  chiefly  cinchonine. 

Bed  btirk  also  varies  considerably,  yielding  from 
3%  to  10%  of  alkaloids,  of  which  quinia  forms 
only  a  small  fraction,  whilst  generally  cinchonidine 
is  predominant.  The  development  of  the  alka- 
loids is  greatly  influenced  by  cultivaUon,  bat 
particularly  by  the  'renewing  process,'  which, 
applied  to  the  C,  tnceirubra,  trebles  the  amoant 
of  quinine  in  the  bark. 

In  addition  to  the  alkaloids  already  mentioned, 
the  cinchona  barks  contain  the  following  acid 
principles:  KiNic  acid,  Cinoho-taknio  acu>, 
and  QuiNOYio  or  Chinoyio  acid.  The  quinovie 
acid  is  accompanied  by  an  amorphous  bitter  sub- 
stance, named  Chinoyin  or  QumoYLi,  which  is 
present  in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  acid, 
of  which  generaUy  there  are  only  traces.  A 
description  of  these  bodies  will  be  found  by  refer- 
ring to  them  under  their  respective  names.  Cur- 
OHONA-BXD  is  another  amorphous  suhstance  which 
is  the  body  to  which  the  red  hue  of  the  cinchona 
barks  is  due.  It  is  produced  when  ciucho-tannic 
acid  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sugar 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  When  fused  with 
potash,  proto-catechinic  acid  is  formed.  Cin- 
chona-red dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol,  free^ly 
in  alkaline  solutions,  but  neither  in  water  nor 
ether.  Thick  red  bark  contains  it  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  10% . 

Cinchona  red  is  the  product  of  the  oxidation  of 
cincho-tannic  acid,  and  is  contained  largely  in 
South  American  red  bark,  because  this  is  the  pro- 
duct of  old  trees;  but  sparingly  in  Indian  red 
hark,  because  this  is  always  collected  from  trees 
not  more  than  fourteen  years  old. 

Medicinal  Proporiiea  of  the  Cinchona  Barkt, 
The  therapeutic  effects  of  the  cinchona  barks  are 
doubtless  due  to  the  alkaloids  they  contain ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  variability  of  the  composition  in  this 
respect,  which  has  been  shown  to  he  very  great, 
they  are  very  extensively  employed  in  medical 
practice  in  the  forms  of  powder,  decoction,  tinc- 
ture, and  extract. 

Dr  de  Vrij,  the  eminent  quinologist,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  therapeutic  effects  of  bark 
are  chiefly  due  in  part  to  the  alkaloids,  and 
in  part  to  the  cincho-tannic  acid  they  contiun, 
and  as  red  Indian  bark  is  rich  in  both  these  con- 
stituents, he  considers  it  the  best  suited  for  medi- 
cal practice.    See  Qttinbtux. 

Garrod  says:  "Qiven  in  small  doses,  bark 
causes  an  increase  of  appetite,  especially  in  weak 
patients,  and  at  the  same  time  improves  the  con- 
dition of  the  muscular  system ;  hence  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blood  and  general  health.  It  may^ 
therefore,  be  well  designated  a  tonic 

"  Its  power  in  bracing  up  the  system  is  also 
seen  in  the  check  given  to  the  colliquative  sweat- 
ing occurring  in  extreme  debility.  The  pnlae  is 
not  quickened  by  the  use  even  of  large  dotes  of 
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CINCHONA  FEBRIFUGE— CINNAMON 


quinine,  although  it  is  frequently  made  stronger, 
nor  does  bark  itself,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
increase  the  heart's  action. 

"  Bark  also  produces  a  peculiar  influence  upon 
the  nervous  system,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
extraoi*dinary  power  it  possesses  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  certain  diseases  characterised  by  a 
periodical  recurrence  of  their  symptoms  as  ague, 
the  different  forms  of  neuralgia,  and  certain  in- 
flammatory affections ;  how  this  effect  is  produced 
is  at  present  unknown.  Bark  acts  likewise  as  an 
astringent,  and  this  property,  combined  with  the 
tonic  and  anti-periodic  powers,  is  often  of  much 
therapeutic  value.'* 

For  the  method  of  estimating  the  alkaloids 
in  cinchona  bark,  see  Quikohbtby,  Quinine, 

QUINIDINB,     QUINOIDINE,     QUINICONE,     QUINA- 

MINE,  CiNOUONiNB ;  also  the  different  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  Cinchona  babe. 

CINCHOHA  FEBKIFU6E.  A  white  powder 
made  and  sold  by  the  Indian  Government,  the 
average  composition  of  which  is  15'5  quinine, 
83*5  cinchonine,  29  cinchonidine,  17  amorphous 
alkaloid,  5  colouring  matter. 

CIHCHOBIDINE.  Syn,  Cinchonidiva.  Cgo 
H24N2O.  This  cinchona  alkaloid  is  isomeric  with 
cinchonine.  It  occurs  in  large,  shining  striated 
rhombic  prisms,  which  nre  anhydrous.  It  dis- 
solves in  *76  parts  of  ether  and  20  of  spirit  of 
wine.  The  solutions  are  only  slightly  fluorescent, 
but  do  not  answer  to  the  chlorine  and  ammonia 
tests. 

**  The  great  powers  and  activity  of  this  alkaloid 
have  only  of  late  been  appreciated.  As  a  proto- 
plasm-poison, and  probably  in  every  other  physio- 
logical action,  it  comes  next  to  quinine  and  quini- 
dine,  and  decidedly  above  cinchonin  "  (Dr  C.  2>. 
PIUllip»)» 

If  it  is  chemically  pure,  cinchonidine  belongs 
to  the  unn-fiuorescent  alkaloids, 

CINCHOVIDIN£  SULPHAS.   Sjfn.  Sulphate 

OP        cinchonidine         (C8oH34N,0)sH2S04,3HjO. 

This  sulphate  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother- 
liquors  of  the  crystallisation  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
by  concentration,  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol  and  finally  from  hot  water.  Colourless 
silky  crystals,  usually  acicular,  soluble  in  150 
parts  of  cold  water  and  in  60  of  rectified  spirit. 

CUrCHONINE.  Syn,  Cincuonina.  C30H34N2O. 
This  alkaloid  abounds  most  in  the  paler  varieties 
of  the  cinchona  barks.  It  occurs  in  clear, 
colourless,  4-sided  prisms,  which  are  soluble  in 
30  parts  of  water,  and  in  about  400  parts  of 
ether,  and  120  of  spirits  of  wine.  With  acids 
it  forms  soluble  salts,  which  do  not  fluoresce  in 
solution,  and  are  turned  lightish  brown-yellow 
by  the  chlorine  and  ammonia  tests;  Of  its  salts, 
the  hydriodate  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  still  more  so  in  alcohol,  whether  dilute  or 
strong.  Cinchonine  may  be  prepared  from  its 
sulphate  or  disulphate  in  the  same  way  as 
quinine. 

Cinchonine,  Sulphate  of.  Stfn.  Cinchoni^s 
BULFHA8.  Take  of  the  mother-water  remaining 
after  the  crystallisation  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  the  process  for  preparing  that  salt  a  con- 
venient quantity,  solution  of  soda,  alcohol,  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  animal  charcoal  in  fine 
powder,  each  a  sufficient  quantity.  To  the  mother- 


water  add  gradually  with  constant  stirrini^  solu- 
tion of  soda,  until  the  liquid  becomes  alkaline. 
Collect  on  a  filter  the  precipitate  formed,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  dry  it.  Then  wash  it  with 
successive  small  portions  of  alcohol  to  TemoTe 
other  alkaloids  which  may  be  present,  mix  tbe 
residue  with  8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and, 
having  heated  the  mixture,  add  gradually  dila- 
ted sulphuric  acid  until  it  is  neutnlieed  and 
becomes  clear.  Then  boil  the  liquid  with  animal 
charcoal,  filter  it  while  hot,  and  set  it  ande  io 
crystallise.  Lastly,  drain  the  crystals  and  dry 
them  on  bibulous  paper.  By  evaporating^  the 
mother-liquid  more  crystals  may  be  obtained. 

Hard,  short,  prismatic  crystals,  soluble  121  70 
parts  of  cold  water  and  il  of  rectified  spirit. 

CIHCHO-TAinnC  ACID.  This  acid  is  precipi- 
tated from  a  decoction  of  bark  by  acetate  of  lead, 
after  the  decoction  has  been  freed  from  cinchona- 
red  by  means  of  magnesia. 

If  the  cincho-taunate  of  lead  thus  formed  be 
decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
solution  carefully  evaporated  m  vacuo,  the  add 
may  be  obtained  as  an  amorphous,  hygroeooptc 
substance,  readily  soluble  in  water.  A  ferric  salt 
added  to  a  solution  of  this  acid  imparts  a  greenish 
colour  to  it.  * 

Cincho  tannic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  in  acids.  Tlierefore  a  concentrated  watery 
infusion  (1  to  4>)  of  Indian  bark  gives  a  precipi- 
tate upon  the  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  By  this  means  a  rough  estimation  may  be 
formed  of  the  amount  of  cincho- tannic  add  in  a 
sample  of  bark. 

CIHITABAB.  Syn,  Natitb  Vsbmiixiok. 
This  compound,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant of  the  ores  of  mercury,  is  a  product  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  arts,  and  some  portion 
of  it  are  sometimes  sufficiently  pure  in  colour  to 
be  used  after  mere  levigation.  Qenerally,  how- 
ever, the  factitious  kind  is  employed.     S«c  Ybb- 

KILLION. 

CINKAXEYH.  8yn,  Oil  of  Balsam  of  Phu. 
The  benzyl  ether  of  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  a  vola- 
tile oil  found  in  balsam  of  Pern. 

CIVHAMIC  ACID.  C«H(.CH;  CH.CO,H. 
Stfn,  Pbbnyl- achylic  acid;  Bentlidbkb  acbtic 
acid,  a  colourless,  transparent,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  oil  of  cinnamon  liquid, 
storax,  balsam  of  Peru,  balsam  of  Tolu,and  the 
gum-benzoin.  It  may  be  prepared  systematically 
from  benzoic  aldehyde,  and  some  acetyl  compound. 
Melting-point  ISS""  C.  (271°  F.) ;  sublimes  at 
300''  C.  (572''  F.).  Distilled  with  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  benzoic  acid.  It  is  freely  dissolved  by  alco- 
hol, but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  salts 
are  called  cinnamates. 

CIKVAHOH.  Syn.  Cinkamok  babk  ;  Cik- 
NAMOici  COBTEX  (B.  P.),  L.  The  inner  bark  of 
shoots  from  the  truncated  stock  of  the  Cinmamo' 
mum  xeylanieum,  imported  from  Ceylon,  and  dis^ 
tinguished  in  commerce  as  Ceylon  cinnamon. 
The  best  is  obtained  from  branches  about  8  yean 
old. 

Used  in  medicine  as  a  carminative  and  astrin- 
gent, chiefly  as  an  adjuvant  to  other  medicines, 
e,y,  with  chalk,  in  diarrhoea.  jDoeCp  10  to  20 
grs. 
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Ofo.  Owing  to  the  high  price  of  this  drag  it 
hma  become  a  general  practice  to  sahatitute  the 
hark  of  cataia  {Cassia;  Cortex cimnamomi cassia) 
for  itk  which  so  closely  resembles  it  in  flavoar  that 
the  uninitiated  regard  them  as  the  same.  Cassia, 
howerer,  is  not  only  thicker  and  coarser  than 
cinnamon,  bat  its  fracture  is  short  and  reainons, 
and  its  flsTOttr  i«  more  biting  and  hot,  whilst  it 
lacks  the  peculiar  sweetish  taste  of  cinnamon.  The 
thickness  of  cinnamon  seldom  exceeds  that  of 
good  draming  paper. 

CaSTKBJB.    See  Taku. 

CRR^TB.  A  salt  in  which  part  of  the  hydrogen 
of  citric  acid  is  replaced  by  a  metal  or  basic 
radical.  There  are  3  series  of  citrates,  since  citric 
acid  is  trihasic.  The  alkaline  salts  are  solable, 
those  of  sine,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  less  so; 
most  othen  are  tnsolnble.  Iron,  manganese,  and 
alnminlam  are  not  precipitated  by  alkalies,  in 
presence  of  citrates.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  so-called  'citrate  of  magnesia'  of  the 
shops  is  simply  a  miiture  of  tartaric  acid  and 
sodium  carbonate. 

CITBIC  ACID.    H,CcHt07,Hp.    S^,    Acid 

OF  I.BMOR8  ;   Ac'lDUM  LIMO'NIS,  ACIDITX  CIT'iU- 

cm  (B.  p.),  L. ;  Acids  citbiqub,  F*.  ;  Cixao- 
smsBA&Bty  Ger.  An  add  peculiar  to  the  vego> 
table  kingdom.  It  is  obtained  in  large  quantity 
from  the  juice  of  lemons  and  other  fruits  of  the 
genus  CUrus;  it  is  also  found  in  gooseberries, 
currants,  cranberries,  whortleberries,  cherries,  un- 
ripe mulberries,  Ac. 

Other  acids  are  also  found  in  these  fruits,  viz. 
malic,  aconitic,  and  small  quantities  of  acetic  snd 
formic. 

Prep.  The  manufacture  of  citric  acid  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  Kngland.  Three  species  of  the 
Citnu  arc  used ;  they  arc  imported  from  Sicily, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Siuidwich 
Isles.  According  to*R.  Warington,  in  1875, 
about  8640  heetolitrea  (190,000  galls.)  of  citron 
and  lemon  juice,  and  480  hectolitres  (10,600 
galls.)  of  lime  juice  were  imported  and  converted 
into  citric  acid.  The  process  consists  in  press- 
ing out  the  juioe  from  the  lemons ;  separating 
it  from  the  mucilage,  sugar,  and  other  foreign 
matter  with  which  it  is  combined ;  concentrating 
the  juice;  and  finally  preparing  the  citric  acid. 

The  lemons  are  peeled  (the  peel  being  used  to 
make  'essence  of  lemon')  and  placed  in  pliable 
bsskets,  one  above  the  other ;  the  whole  is  then 
•objected  to  pressure.  To  famish  a  pipe  (480 
litres)  of  juice,  13,000  lemons  are  necessary. 
('Cb^mie  Industrielle,'  Wagner  and  Gautier.) 
The  juice  is  then  concentrated  by  boiling  it  down 
till  the  specific  gravity  becomes  1*289  (iSter  cool- 
ing) ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  instrument  used, 
called  a  eitromeier,  indicates  60°.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  run  into  casks,  ready  for  exportation. 
On  keeping,  the  concentrated  juice  often  deposits 
a  large  quantity  of  calcium  citrate;  according 
to  Warington,  it  is  considered  to  be  of  normal 
quality  when  it  contains  415  to  416  grms.  of  real 
ritric  acid  to  the  litre.  The  concentrated  juioe 
from  Montserrat  is  very  different  from  that  ob- 
tuned  from  citrons  and  lemons ;  it  is  very  thick 
and  viscous.  The  fresh  juice  is  often  converted 
into  caldum  citrate  by  the  addition  of  lime 
or  chalk,  and  exported  in  this  form ;  that  pre* 


pared  in  Spain  and  Sicily  usually  contains  80% 
to  90%  of  pure  calcium  citrate.  The  next  step 
is  the  decomposition  of  the  citrate  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Jlie  oi^nary  manufacturing  process  is  as 
follows : 

The  concentrated  juice  is  neutralised  by  the 
addition  of  liutc,  at  the  same  time  being  gently 
heated.  The  calcium  citrate  is  then  filtered  off, 
and  washed ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  water,  and 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
calcium  sulphate  and  free  citric  acid  being 
formed.  The  calcium  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and 
washed  by  means  of  a  filter-pump,  and  the  filtrate 
containing  the  citric  acid  is  evaporated  down  in 
leaden  pans  about  40  cm.  (15|  in.)  deep,  heated 
by  steam.  The  concentrated  boiling  liquid  is 
poured  into  a  vat  provided  with  a  stirrer,  which 
is  kept  in  motion  for  24  houn;  the  acid  is 
deposited  in  the  granulated  state.  The  mother- 
liquor  is  again  concentrated,  and  a  second  crop  of 
ciystals  obtained.  When  no  more  crystals  can 
be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor,  it  u  diluted, 
and  lime  is  added  just  as  in  the  fint  case. 

To  obtain  colourless  crystals  of  citric  acid,  the 
granulated  acid  is  redissolved,  and  the  solution 
heated  with  animal  charcoal  $  it  is  then  filtered, 
concentrated,  and  allowed  to  crystallise  in  load 
pans  about  7  cm.  (2}  in.)  deep.  Citric  acid  is 
so  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold, 
that  a  hot  saturated  solution  nearly  solidifies  on 
cooling. 

On  the  small  scale,  citric  acid  may  bo  manufac- 
tured as  follows : 

1.  (Ph.  L.  1836,  SckeeWs  process.)  Take  of 
lemon  juice,  4  pints ;  prepared  chalk,  41  os. ;  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  274  A*  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
2  pints.  Add  the  chalk  by  degrees  to  the  lemon 
juice,  made  hot,  and  mix  well ;  set  by,  that  the 
powder  may  subside,  and  afterwards  pour  off  the 
supernatant  liquor.  Wash  the  precipitated  citrate 
of  limo  frequently  with  warm  water ;  then  poor 
upon  it  the  diluted  solphnric  acid  mixed  with  the 
distilled  water,  and  boil  the  whole  for  16  minutes 
in  glass,  stoneware,  or  lead;  press  the  mixture 
strongly  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  filter  it. 
Evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  with  a  gentle  heat, 
and  set  it  aside,  tliat  crystals  may  form.  To  obtain 
the  crystals  pure,  dissolve  them  in  water  a  second 
time  and  a  third  time ;  filter  each  solution,  eva- 
porate, and  set  it  apart  to  crystallise. 

2.  (Kuhlman.)  This  chemist  propo-es  saturat- 
ing the  hot  lemon  juice  as  far  as  possible  with 
very  finely  divided  barium  carbonate,  and  after- 
wards completing  the  neutralisation  with  barium 
hydrate  or  sulphide.  The  precipitated  barium 
citrate  is  then  to  be  washed  and  decomposed  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ad- 
vantage of  barium  over  limo  as  a  precipitant  is  the 
more  ready  crystal! isability  of  the  citric  acid  from 
the  solution  thus  obtained.  Sulphate  of  baryta 
is  absolutelv  insoluble  in  solution  of  citric  acid, 
whilst  sulphate  of  lime  is  not  ,*  and  the  presence 
of  the  latter  impedes  the  crystallisation  of  the 
acid. 

Obs,  If  the  lemon  or  lime  juice  be  allowed  to 
ferment  a  short  time,  the  mucilage  and  other  im- 
purities will,  to  a  certain  extent,  separate  and  sub- 
side.   See  Concluding  Bemarks, 

Prop,,   Uses,  S^o,     Citric  acid  forms  rhom* 
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boidal  prisms,  which  arc  clear,  colourless,  odour- 
less, sour,  and  deliquescent  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On 
heating  it  gives  itaconic  acid,  and,  at  a  higher 
temperature,  itaconic  and  citraconic  acids.  It  is 
an  agreeable  acid,  at  once  cooling  and  antiseptic. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for 
lemon  juice  and  .to  form  effervescing  draughts, 
citrates,  &c. 

17  gr.  citric  acid,  in  crystals,  or  i  fl.  oz.  of 
lemon  juice, 

are  equivalent  to 


25  gr.  bicarbonate  of  potash ; 

20  „   carbonate  of  potash ; 

15  „   carbonate  of  ammonia ; 

20  „   bicarbonate  of  soda; 

35   „   carbonate  of  soda. 

The  bicarbonate  of  potassa  is  that  generally 
preferred  for  making  tuiline  draughts  with  citric 
acid ;  and  when  flavoured  with  a  little  tincture 
of  orange  peel  and  simple  eyrup,  or  syrup  of 
orange  peel  alone,  it  forms  a  most  delicious  effer- 
vescing beverage.  Citric  acid  in  pure  ciystals  or 
in  lime  juice  is  much  used  by  the  calico-printer, 
being  the  best  known  'resistant'  for  iron  and 
alumina  mordants.  Citrate  of  tin  is  used  in 
dyeing  with  cochineal,  with  which  it  gives  mag- 
nificent scarlet  shades. 

Impurities.  Citric  acid  is  frequently  met  with 
adulterated  with  tartaric  acid ;  the  fraud  is  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold 
water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  a  small  quantity 
of  acetate  of  potash.  If  tartaric  acid  be  present, 
a  white,  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar 
will  be  produced  on  agitation. 

When  the  crystals  of  citric  acid  are  very  deli- 
quescent, the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  mav 
be  suspected.  This  latter  may  be  detected  with 
facility  by  dissolving  the  citric  acid  in  a  little 
water,  strongly  acidifying  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  chloride  of  barium, 
when,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  will  fall  down 
after  a  short  time.  Oxalic  acid  is  sometimes 
present  in  citric  acid,  the  cause  of  its  presence 
being  explained  further  on.  To  test  for  it 
proceed  as  follows : 

Dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  the  citric  acid  in 
water,  and  add  to  the  solution  an  excess  of  am- 
monia; acidify  with  acetic  acid,  filter,  and  test 
the  filtrate  with  calcium  sulphate. 

Ssiim,    See  Aoidixbtbt  and  Ltxb  juicb. 

Tests,  1.  Citric  acid  or  a  citrate  chars  on 
heating,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  chars  it  on  heating,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  other  products. 

3.  Calcium  chloride  gives  a  white  precipitate 
of  calcium  citrate  with  boiling  solutions,  but  not 
in  the  cold. 

Conelmding  Semarks,  The  preparation  of 
citric  acid  has  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  chemical  manufacture,  from  tiiie  large  con- 
sumption of  this  article  in  various  operations  in 
the  arts.  In  conducting  the  Afferent  steps  of 
the  process  some  little  expertness  and  care  are, 
however,  necessaiy  to  eoBure  saccess.  Hie  ohalk 
employedi  which  should  be  dry  and  in  fine  powder. 


is  added  to  the  juice  from  a  weighed  sample  until 
the  latter  is  perfectly  neutralised,  and  the  quan- 
tity consumed  is  exactly  noted.  The  precipitated 
citrate  of  lime  is  iiext  thoroughly  washed  with 
water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  6  or  8 
times  its  weight  of  water^  whilst  still  warm,  is 
poured  upon  it,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it. 
The  agitation  is  occasionally  renewed  for  8  or  10 
hours  or  longer,  when  the  solution  of  citric  acid  it 
poured  off,  and  the  residuum  of  sulphate  of  lime 
thoroughly  washed  with  warm  water,  the  wash- 
ings being  added  to  the  liquid  acid.  This  last  is 
then  poured  off  from  the  impurities  that  may 
have  been  deposited,  and  evaporated  in  a  leaden 
boiler  over  the  naked  fire,  or  by  high-pressure 
steam  until  it  acquires  the  sp.  gr,  of  1*1S,  when 
the  process  is  continued,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
until  the  liquor  becomes  syrupy,  and  a  pellide 
appears  on  the  surface.  Without  great  care  at 
this  part  of  the  process  the  whole  batch  may  be 
carbonised  and  spoiled.  At  this  point  the  con- 
centrated solution  is  emptied  into  warm  and 
clean  crystallising  vessels,  set  in  a  dry  compart- 
ment, where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  bielow 
temperate.  At  the  end  of  4  days  the  crystals  are 
found  ready  for  removal  from  the  pans.  They 
are  thoroughly  drained,  redissolved  in  aa  little 
water  as  possible,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  few  hours  to  deposit  ImpuritieBy  again 
evaporated  and  crystallised. 

The  acid  of  the  second  crystallisation  is  usoally 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  market;  when  this  is  not 
the  case  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  crystallisation 
must  be  had  recourse  to.  The  mother-liqnorB 
from  the  several  pans  are  now  collected  together, 
and  a  second  or  third  crop  of  crystals  obtained 
from  them  by  evaporation  as  before. 

A  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
crystals  from  the  solutions  is  the  employment  oi 
too  little  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the  whole  of 
the  citrate  of  lime ;  the  consequence  of  which  is 
that  a  little  of  that  salt  is  taken  up  by  the  free 
citric  acid,  and  materially  obstructs  the  crystal- 
lisation. Forty  parts  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  are 
required  to  decompose  60  parts  of  chalk.  Com- 
mercial sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  usually  of 
the  sp.  gr.  of  1*845,  and  it  therdore  requires 
49  lbs.  at  this  acid  for  every  50  lbs.  of  chalk 
employed  in  the  process.  In  practico  it  is  found 
that  a  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  preponderance  of  undeoomposed 
citrate  of  lime. 

The  first  crop  of  crystals  is  called  '  brown  citric 
acid,'  and  is  chiefly  sold  to  the  calico-printers. 
Sometimes  a  little  nitric  acid  is  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  coloured  crystals  for  the  purpose 
of  bleaching  them,  but  in  this  way  a  minute 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  formed.  A  more  general 
plan  is  to  bleach  the  citrate  of  lime  by  covering  it 
with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  exposing 
it  in  shallow  vessels  to  the  sun's  ravs,  and  re- 
washing  it  before  decomposing  it  wiui  sulphuric 
acid.  A  safer  plan  is  to  dissolve  the  crude  citric 
acid,  digest  with  animal  charcoal,  and  again  con- 
centrate the  solution  to  the  crystallising  point. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  dtric  acid  ob- 
tained, as  alreiuly  described,  is  concentrated  by 
boiling  in  an  open  evaporal^nff  pan,  the  add  is 
not  only  liable  to  suffer  partial  decomposition  by 
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its  long  ezponire  to  the  air,  bat  it  not  nnfre- 
qoentlj  mcqaires  a  brown  ooloor  from  the  car- 
booiaatioii  aodeigone  by  thoee  portionsaf  the  liqoid 
which  are  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  pan^ 
which  being  heated  by  high-pretinre  tteam  fre- 
qnentiy  raachee  a  temperature  exceeding  200°  F. 
This  Istter  resolt  is  bioaght  about  in  conaeqnence 
of  the  aii^t  morement  in  the  dense  acid  liquor 
in  the  pan.  To  remedy  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  employment  of  the  open  evapo- 
rating pan,  some  years  back  Mr  Pontif  ex  devised 
an  appazttbos  which  effects  the  evaporation  of 
add  liqoor  tn  vmeuo  (and  therefore  out  of  contact 
with  air)»  and  at  a  temperature  never  exceeding 
19(f  F.  If oraover,  in  Mr  Pontifex's  boiler  the 
time  necessary  for  the  coDcentration  of  the  citric- 
acid  liquor  is  diminished  to  about  an  eighth,  and 
as  the  strong  ebullition  keeps  the  liquid  in  con- 
stant motioD  its  eharring  is  entirely  prevented. 

Lemon  jniee  may  be  purified  to  a  g^reat  extent 
by  diluting  it  with  water  until  it  contains  about 
12  OS.  of  acid  to  the  gallon,  and  then  filtering 
from  the  llooculent  precipitate  of  mucilage  thus 
thrown  down.  The  dtiate  of  lime  obtained  from 
juioe  so  treated  is  comparatively  pure. 

Giood  lemon  juice  yields  about  6k%  of  crys- 
tallised lemon  acid;  2  gaUs.  yield  fully  1  lb.  of 
crystals.     See  Lbmov  JviCM,  LiMX  JuiOB,  Ac. 

dTlbOS.  The  fruit  of  the  dtion  tree  (OUrtis 
mtdiea)  is  acidulous,  antiseptic,  and  antiscorbutic ; 
it  excites  tlie  appetite,  and  stops  vomiting;  and, 
like  lemon-juice,  has  been  greatiy  extcwed  in 
chrooic  liieumatism,  gout,  and  scurvy.  Mixed 
with  cordiaki,  it  is  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  man- 
ehineel  poieon.    See  MANOHZinui£. 

CStim,  OSLoL    lAee  Oil. 

dtroo  PeaL  This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  candied  orange  and  lemon  peel,  which  it  for  the 
most  part  resembles. 

CStroB.  Sjfn,  liEMfov  oojjovu.  The  term  ap- 
plied to  a  pale  and  delicate  shade  of  yellow.  See 
Ybuow  Dtss,  &c. 

CirrBOKBLLS.  See  Liqubum  and  Oils 
(Lemon-grass). 

Cn'RVB.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Avxahtiagbjb,  the  species  of  which 
yislda  useful  fruits.  From  CUruM  emratUium  and, 
its  varieties,  all  the  various  descriptions  of  sweet 
oranges  are  obtained.  The  species  (7.  bigaradia  or 
migaru  yields  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange;  C.  /tmo- 
wsi  and  its  varieties  yield  the  lemons ;  C.  Umsita 
is  the  source  of  the  lime;  C.  meeUeaof  the  citron; 
C.  deeumama  of  the  shaddock ;  C,  paradiH  at  the 
forbidden  fruit;  C.  pampelmo9  of  the  Fftmpel- 
moose;  and  CLjapimiea  of  the  komqoat. 

atnu  BeigWBl*.  (Ind.  Ph.)  8^n,  Ths  Lm 
ZUCB.  SetiUai.  Ckmimonly  cultivated  in  India 
and  other  trofncal  countries. — Offieinal  part.  The 
fruit  (lime)  closely  resembles  the  lemon,  but  is 
smaller^  with  a  smoother,  thinner  rind,  and  of 
somewhat  less  fragrant  odour.  Its  juioe  (lime 
juice)  has  the  same  pungent  acid  taste,  and  con- 
tains the  same  ingredients  as  lemon  juice,  though 
in  wmiewhat  different  proportions,  that  of  the 
dtrie  add  being  larger  and  that  of  the  mudlage 
less  in  qnanti^.  Much  of  the  article  imported 
into  England  under  the  name  of  lemon  juice  is 
from  the  lime.— iVop.  atid  £7m#.  Very 
to  those  of  the  lemon,  the  juice  being 


equally  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic ;  indeed,  it 
is  preferred  by  many  tropical  practitioners. 

The  fresh  juice  of  the  lime  is  procurable  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  tropics,  and  is  con- 
sidered more  effectual  than  preserved  lemon  juice. 

Lime  juice  may  be  advantageously  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  citric  acid,  the  proportion  of 
this  add  being  larger  than  in  lemon  juice. 

dyST.  i^m.  Ciybt'ta,  Ztbbth'um,  L.  Tlie 
Viverra  eivetta,  or  true  dvet»  remarks  Mr  W.  P. 
Ungerer  in  '  Science  News,'  is  peculiar  to  Abys- 
sinia and  the  southern  division  of  Africa,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  musk-cat.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  projecting  teeth,  small  and 
piercing  eyes,  and  short,  rounded  ears.  The  hair 
IS  long  and  thin,  the  colour  varying  from  a  grey- 
ish-black to  light  grey,  darker  on  the  back,  where 
it  forms  an  erectile  mane.  Its  flattened  sides  are 
brindled  with  Mack,  irregular  stripes.  It  is  a 
bloodthirsty  animal,  of  nocturnal  habits.  The 
Vtperra  tibetha  of  India  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  differs  in  no  essential  particular  save  its 
short  and  thick  hair  and  a  much  longer  neck. 

Nature  has  furnished  the  civet  with  a  powerful, 
odoriferous  fluid,  secreted  in  a  cavity  or  pocket 
divided  into  two  parts,  more  or  less  profound, 
which  open  near  the  anus  of  the  animal.  This 
substance  is  known  as  dvet,  or  ciceite ;  it  is  ex- 
tracted from  him  once  a  week,  while  he  is  firmly 
attached  to  his  cage  by  means  of  strong  chains 
and  ropes.  A  small  spoon  is  introduced  into  the 
pocket  while  he  is  thus  helpless  and  harmless,  and 
the  precious  perfume  is  withdrawn  with  care; 
he  is  fed  with  raw  meat,  eggs,  birds,  and  small 
animals. 

As  a  perfume  dvet  is  one  of  the  greatest  favour- 
ites of  the  Abyssinian  and  Orient^  women ;  they 
apply  it  to  their  clothes  and  their  hair.  About 
700  lbs.  of  civet  are  used  yearly  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacturing  of  perfumes,  not  so 
much  for  the  sweetness  of  its  odour  as  much  as 
its  peculiar  and  lasting  properties ;  it  possesses, 
like  musk,  the  property,  when  added  in  a  minute 
quantity,  to  augment  the  odour  of  other  perfumes, 
without  imparting  that  of  its  own,  thus  rendering 
it  a  most  valuable  ingredient  in  the  art  of  per- 
fumery. Civet  is  a  concrete  mass,  semifluid,  wiUi 
the  consistency  of  thick  honey,  and  has  the  pecu- 
liarity of  keeping  in  any  climate  without  harden- 
ing or  putrefying.  When  taken  from  the  animal 
it  is  of  a  yellow-brown  colour,  but  by  exposure  the 
surface  turns  to  a  dark  brown.  We  usually  re- 
ceive it  in  this  country  in  ox  and  goat  horns.  It 
is  rarely  pure,  being  adulterated  by  the  natives 
either  with  honey  or  excrements  of  other  animals. 

The  quantity  and  qualitv  of  civet  obtained  from 
this  animal  depend  upon  the  food  upon  which  he 
is  fed  and  the  way  he  is  kept,  the  quantity 
doubling  when  he  is  well  taken  care  of.  Hundreds 
of  these  animals  are  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity  on 
the  outskirts  of  Abyssinia,  and  supply  the  world 
with  civet. 

CLAIBET.    See  LiQintrB. 

CLAB'ST  SA08.  8ifn.  ToUBBBflOL  BB  DBA- 
PBAir,  Fr.;  Bbzbt'ta  cxebu^lba,  L.  1.  Pieces 
of  clean  linen  coloured  with  Auvergne— or  ground 
archil. 

8.  Pieces  of  linen  dipped  into  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries, blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  &c. 
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Used  to  colour  jellies^  confectionery,  the  rind  of 
cheeses,  &c. 

CLARmCATIOV.  The  act  of  clearing  or 
making  bright;  oommonly  applied  to  the  pro- 
cess of  '  clearing '  or  '  fining '  the  liquids  by 
chemical  means  instead  of  by  filtration.  The 
substances  used  for  this  purpose  are  popularly 
known  as  *  clarifiers '  or  *  fimngs.' 

The  substances  employed  in  the  clariBcation  of 
liquids  operate  by  either  mechanically  embracing 
the  feculous  matter,  and  subsiding  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  by  inducing  such  a  change 
in  its  nature  or  bulk  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor   trans- 
parent. Albumen,  gelatin,  the  acids,  certain  salts, 
blood,  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  alum,  heat^  alcohol, 
&o,,  serve  in  many  cases  for  this  purpose.    The 
first  is  used>  under  the  form  of  white  of  egg  for 
the  clarification  of  syrups,  as  it  combines  with 
the  liquid  when  cold,  but  on  the  application  of 
heat  rapidly  coagulates  and  rises  to  the  surface, 
carrying  the  impurities  with  it,  forming  a  scum 
which  is  easily  removed  with  a  'skimmer.    It  is 
also  much  used  for  fining  wines  and  liqueurs,  par- 
ticularly the  red  wines  and  more  limpid  cordials. 
Gelatin,  under  the  form  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in 
water  or  weak  vinegar  is  used  to  fine    white 
wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar  liquors  that  con- 
tain a  sufficient  quantity  of  either  spirit  or  astrin- 
gency  (tannin),  to  induce  its  precipitation.    Sul- 
phuric add  is  frequently  added  to  weak  liquors 
for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone  or  after  the 
addition  of  white  of  egg  or   gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble 
form.    A  pernicious  practice  exists  amongst  un- 
principled manufacturers  of  using  certain  salts  of 
lead  and  potash  to  clear  their  liquors ;  especially 
those  that  are  expected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as 
'  cordial  gin/  &c.    For  this  purpose  a  little  sugar 
of  lead,  dissolved  in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with 
the  fiuid,  and  afterwards  a  little  more  than  half 
its  weight  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  also  dissolved 
in  water,  is  added,  and  the  liquor  is  again '  roused ' 
up.    By  standing,  the  sulphate  of  lead,  formed 
by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and  leaves  the  liquor 
dear.    Bullocks'  blood  is  used  in  the  same  way 
as  isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red  wines, 
beer,  and  porter.    Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  acids,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the  suspended 
matters,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their  density, 
induce  their  subsidence.    Plaster  of  Paris  acts, 
partly  like  the  above,  and  partly  like  albumen, 
or  gdatin,  by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the 
suspended  matter.     Sand  is  often  sifted  over 
liquors  (especially  cordials  and  syrups),  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but 
appears  to  be  quite  useless,  as  it  sinks  too  rapidly. 
The  juices  of  plants  are  clarified  by  heat,  which 
coagulates  the  albumen  they  contain.    Marl  or 
clay  is  frequently  used  to  clear  cider  and  perry. 
A  strip  of  isinglass   is    generally  employed  to 
clarify  coffee.    See  BBBwnra,  ConrBB,  Cobdialb, 

FlVIKOg,  IKFUSIOK,  WiNB,  &C. 

CLAT.  Clay  is  formed  from  the  disintegration 
of  felspathic  rocks,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  water.  Its  plastidty,  when  moist,  and 
its  capability  of  being  made  hard  by  heat,  are 
properties  wnich  render  it  available  for  many 
useful  purposes.      The  purest  kind  of  clay  is 


kaolin,  or  China  clav,  which  connsts  almost  en- 
tirely of  silicate  of  aluminium.  It  is  found  in 
China ;  but  a  precisely  similar  substance  is  ob- 
tained from  deposits  in  Cornwall  and  some  parts 
of  France.  Pipe-clay,  a  white  clay  nearly  free 
from  iron,  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  island 
of  Purbeck.  Potters'  clay  is  found  in  many  ports 
of  Britain;  that  of  Devonshire  and  Donetshire  is 
much  valued.  Brick-clay  oontiuns  vaiying  pn^ 
portions  of  iron ;  hence  tiie  different  ooloors  of 
the  bricks  used  in  different  countries.  See  ALU- 
KiBiTH,  Fullbb's  Eabth,  Oghbb,  Slc. 

CLEANlHO.  In  domestic  economy  the  best 
way  to  clean  a  house  is  to  keep  it  clean  bv  a  daily 
attention  to  small  things,  and  not  allow  it  to  get 
into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness  and  disorder  as  to 
require  great  and  periodical  cleanings.  Some 
mistresses  and  also  some  servants,  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  a  house  should  undergo  regular  dean- 
ings,  or  great  washing  and  scrubbiiig  matches,  once 
every  3  or  6  months,  on  which  occasions  tiie  house 
is  turned  almost  inside  out,  and  made  most 
uncomfortable.  All  this  is  bad  economy,  and 
indicates  g^eneral  slovenliness  of  habits  {Ckam» 
hers).  For  hints  upon  cleaning,  see  Cabpbib, 
Clothbb,  Ac. 

CLEAK'LIVESS.  See  Abltttiov,  BATHnra, 
and  SiCBVBss. 

CLIFFnTG  (Horses).  Some  horses  should  be 
worked  in  autumn  in  doths,  or  with  their  coats 
on,  as,  on  account  of  the  extra  sweating  thus 
caused,  they  will  be  in  better  condition  for  the 
hunting  season.  Such  horses  should  be  dipped 
or  shaved.  The  horse's  coat  should  be  roily 
set  before  it  is  clipped.  Those  horses  which 
sweat  much  in  autumn  should  be  singed*  Singe- 
ing cannot  be  begun  too  early.  The  fresh  growth 
must  be  removed  every  week.  Singdng  may  be 
best  accomplished  by  means  of  gas. 

CLI8I0CAHPA  HEU8TRIA,Linn.  The  Lodiey 
Moth.  The  large  1m*v8B  or  caterpillars  of  this 
moth,  which  is  known  as  the  '  lackey '  moth  in 
England,  and  is  termed  livr^  in  France  because 
of  its  peculiar  markings  like  a  footman's  livery, 
are  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  several  kinds  of 
trees  and  especially  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
apple  trees  in  some  seasons.  They  do  not  caose 
so  much  injury  as  the  larv»  of  the  JS^onosMsfs 
padella,  though  the  time  and  method  of  their 
attack  are  somewhat  similar.  In  certain  districts 
the^  have  not  infrequently  stripped  apple  trees  of 
their  leaves  and  blossoms,  but  not  so  common^ 
or  so  extensivdy  as  the  SypanotneuUt, 

This  moth  is  called  ClUioeampa  because  its 
larvffi  congregate  under  webs,  or  tents ;  and  the 
affix  neuiiria  is  g^ven  to  it  as  this  was  the  name 
of  the  western  part  of  France  in  the  cjghth  cen- 
tury, in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  ('  'Hie  Great 
Historical  Dictionary,'  by  Jer.  Collier,  AJf., 
1688).  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  insect 
has  been  known  in  the  apple  orchards  of  Nor« 
mandv  and  Brittany  for  a  very  long-  period.  At 
this  time  it  causes  great  losses  in  the  western 
part  of  France,  where  apple  trees  are  enltivatcd 
mainly  for  dder,  as  wdl  as  in  the  central  de- 
portments. It  is  far  more  injurious  in  Fiance 
than  in  this  country,  so  much  so  that  from  time 
to  time  decrees  and  regulations  ore  promulgated 
as  to  measures  and   precautions   to   be  token 
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Bf^Qst  it.  A  moth  of  similar  species  named 
Ciinoeampa  amerieana,  by  Harria,  is  well  kDOWn 
in  America  and  Oanada  as  injurious  to  apple  trees 
in  a  manner  identical  with  that  of  its  Eoropean 
congener.  KOllar  and  Kaltenberg  both  write  of 
the  Ciisioeampa  nemitria  as  doing  much  harm 
to  the  apple-crop  in  Qermany,  and  a  German 
f miUgrower  writes  from  WCLrtemberg  that  it  was 
reiy  troublesome  there  S  or  4yean  ago ;  and  Qn6rin 
BC&nerille  saya  it  is  one  of  the  most  iinnriona 
species  to  froit  and  forest  trees  in  France 
('  Easai  sur  lea  Lepidoptires  dn  genre  Bombyi/ 
par  P.  B.  Qn^n  M^eville).  In  England  it 
doea  not  often  clear  off  the  leavea  and  bloa< 
aoma  from  the  apple  trees  of  whole  parishea  and 
diatricta^  bat  fixea  upon  certain  treea  here  and 
there  for  the  moat  part;  though  in  parta  of 
Kent  and  Qlonceater  4  and  6  yeara  ago,  and 
before*  in  1865^  ita  attack  was  of  a  more  general 
character. 
Pear  treea  are  oocaaionally  beset  by  the  cater- 
of  thia  moth  in  a  similar  nuuiner  to  apple 


L^e  Hisfoty,  This  insect  belongs  to  the  Hat. 
Ord.  IjVFiDOPTBKJi  and  to  its  family  Bombifeidm, 
to  which  also  the  silkworm,  Bombjfx  mori,  belongs. 

It  xneaanres,  in  ita  moth  state,  about  18  lines,  or 
1|  inches  acroaa  ita  expanded  wings,  while  ita 
body  is  dose  upon  8  lines  in  length.  The  head 
is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  seen  unless  the 
molh  is  turned  on  ita  back.  Its  normal  colour, 
or  imther  that  of  the  female,  is  a  dull  red,  des- 
cribed, by  Stephens  and  Westwood  as  a  rustv  foi 
eolonr.  That  of  the  male  is  somewhat  lighter, 
witii  tinges  of  yellow.  Upon  the  anterior  or 
fore-winga  there  are  two  transTerae  bara  of  a 
pale  <M)]our  traversing  them  obliquely.  Accord- 
ing to  Curtia,  Stephens,  and  Weatwood,  the  colour 
MtJ  markings  rary  conaiderably,  and  it  ia  said 
that  no  leaa  than  four  variations  of  these  have  been 
noticed  in  individual  moths  of  this  species. 

Towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of 
Angojt  the  female  moth  Uys  her  eggs  in  a  pecu- 
liar fashion,  placing  them  in  rows  round  the  spurs 
or  twiga  of  the  fruit  trees,  and  fastening  them 
firmly  to  these  with  a  viscous  material,  which 
does  not  cover  them,  but  merely  keeps  them  in 
place.  They  are  able  to  withstend  the  hardest 
froflt  and  all  influences  of  weather.  Mr  Wliite- 
head  has  known  them  remain  quite  unaffected 
after  li**  of  frost. 

From  100  to  250  eggs  are  laid  by  each  moth, 
and  are  hatehed  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
formed.  Unlike  the  caterpillars  of  Hyponomeuta 
pttdMoi  these  caterpillars  do  not  ensconce  them- 
selves singly  and  anngly  in  the  whorls  of  the 
IcATCS,  but  congregate  together  under  a  tent  of 
weba  which  they  jointly  spin,  and  live  altogether, 
feeding  the  leaves  and  blossoms  around  them. 
On  warm  days  they  may  be  seen  basking  in  the 
ann  on  the  confines  of  their  tente.  They  are 
hjuxy,  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  with  three  bright 
f«d  stripes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  a  white 
Btripe  down  the  back.  When  fully  grown  they 
■le  nearly  \\  inches  long.  From  their  size  and 
Toracions  appetites  they  are  most  dangerous 
enemies  to  fruit  trees.  According  as  the  foliage 
ia  devoured  within  thdr  range,  or  within  the  area 
of  the  web^  this  is  enlarged  and  extended.  After. 


a  time,  when  the  food  fails,  or  when  the  food  be- 
comes less  succulent  in  the  heat  of  midsummer, 
the  caterpillars  withdraw  from  society,  and,  leav- 
ing their  tents,  crawl  to  some  safe  retreat,  either 
in  the  ground  among  leaves  and  rubbish,  or  in  the 
chinks  of  fences  or  posts  close  to  the  fruit  trees, 
or  the  bark  of  trees.  In  this  retirement  they 
spin  yellow  cocoons,  from  which  the  moths  appear 
in  about  10  days. 

Ftwmiiion,  Beiuf  somewhat  heavy  on  the  wing 
the  moths  do  not  ti&e  long  flights,  and  they  fly  in 
the  twilight  and  during  the  night,  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  evenings  hovering  over  g^rassy  tufts  and  weeds 
and  flowers,  by  the  sides  of  woods  and  hedgerows 
on  the  outsides  of  flelds  and  orchards.  Here  they 
And  shelter  and  refuge  during  the  day,  therefore 
it  is  most  important  to  keep  the  outsides  of  or- 
chards and  fruit  plantetions  well  brushed  and 
free  from  weeds  and  gprasses,  and  not  to  allow 
long  grass  to  remain  in  orchards  under  the  fruit 
trees. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  for  the  prevention  of 
the  attacks  of  insecte,  and  for  the  general  benefit 
of  grass  orchards,  these  should  be  eaten  close 
down  by  sheep,  com  or  cake-fed,  and  kept 
close  down  throughout  the  year.  Hiding  places 
of  insects  are  greatly  diminished  if  this  is 
adopted,  and  the  feet  of  the  sheep  destroy  or 
disturb  insecte  in  various  stages  of  their  exist* 
enee.  In  large  orchards  the  caterpillara  of  the 
lackey  moth  crawl  down  the  stems  of  trees,  and 
let  themselves  down  to  the  groond  by  means  of 
silken  lines,  in  order  to  go  through  the  chrysalis 
stage  in  safety  there.  Some  probably  get  into 
the  fissures  in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  It  is  obvious 
that  they  cannot  get  far  from  the  trees  on  which 
they  have  lived ;  therefore  they  will  either  be  in  the 
grass  and  rubbish  on  the  ground  or  in  the  bark. 
After  an  atteck  in  this  case  the  g^rass  should  be 
fed  down  as  closely  as  possible,  or,  if  sheep  are 
not  procurable,  mown  short,  and  the  ground 
well  trampled  round  about  the  trees.  The  bodies 
of  the  trees,  which  in  well  regulated  orchards  have 
been  denuded  of  the  useless  and  rough  outeido 
layers  of  bark,  should  be  treated  with  hot  lime 
wash,  or  smeared  over  with  a  thick  composition 
of  soft  soap  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  paraffin  oil,  or  with  the  mixture  of  petro- 
leum and  soft  soap. 

In  cultivated  ground  planted  with  apple  trees 
quicklime  or  lime  ashes  should  be  hoed  hi  with 
those  excellent  tools  known  in  Kent  as  '  prong ' 
hoes  (these  are  hoes  with  three  flattened  prongs, 
having  handles  like  ordinary  '  plate '  hoes,  and 
very  stout  heads  or  '  eyes '  to  beat  down  hard 
clods. — C.  W.),  and  much  used  in  fruit  plante- 
tions and  hop  grounds.  A  thorough  hoeing  with 
these  and  the  complete  pulverisation  of  the  ground 
around  the  trees  might  suffice  to  destroy  the 
caterpillars  or  the  chrysalids  without  lime. 

Some  writers  recommend  that  the  apple  trees 
should  be  closely  examined  during  the  winter  to 
discover  the  eggs  upon  the  spurs  and  twigs.  It 
is  hardly  practicable  that  this  can  be  done  upon 
a  large  scale  in  orchards,  thought  it  might  be  done 
in  gardens. 

Semedies.  The  groups  of  caterpillars  in 
their  tente  may  be  dislodged  and  destroyed. 
In  France  and  Germany  they  dislodge  or   cut 
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off  these  groups,  bouquets  de  chenilles,  as  they 
term  them,  with  long  poles  with  hooks  at  the 
end,  and  destroy  them.  This  could  hardly  he 
adopted  in  a  serious  attack  in  large  orchards  or 
plantations. 

If  the  attack  were  slight  and  confined  to  trees 
here  and  there  it  would  prohahly  pay  well  to 
carry  out  this  operation.  Ladders  would  of  course 
he  required  to  enable  the  men  to  reach  the  top- 
most branches  with  the  hooks.  In  gardens  it 
should  certainly  he  adopted. 

Syringing  the  branches  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  quasaa,  or  with 
wat^r  and  paraffin  in  the  proportion  of  a  wine- 
glam  of  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water,  would  be  of 
service  if  thoroughly  well  performed,  though  the 
webbed  tents  of  the  enemy  would  serve  to  protect 
them  against  ordinary  syringing,  or  squirting,  as 
it  is  termed  in  hop  districts  ('  Reports  on  Lisects 
Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq., 
P.Z.S.). 

CLOTHES.  Economy  and  cleanliness  require 
due  attention  to  be  paid  to  every  article  of  cloth- 
ing, but  more  especially  to  those  which  are  the 
most  exposed  to  dirt  and  the  weather.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks,  having  reference  chiefly  to 
woollen  articles,  may  prove  useful  to  the  reader : 
— If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on  a  horse  or  line, 
and  gently  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then  lay  them 
on  a  clean  board  or  table  and  well  brush  them, 
first  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  spots  of 
mud  and  the  eoarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with  a 
softer  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  Iaj  the  nap 
properly.  If  clothes  are  wet  and  spotted  with 
dirt,  dry  them  before  brushing  them,  and  then 
rub  out  spots  with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush 
should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  with 
a  light  hand,  as  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly 
employed,  soon  render  the  cloth  threadbare. 
Spots  of  tallow-grease  on  the  clothes  may  be 
tSken  off  with  the  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
have  a  hot  iron  with  some  blotting-paper,  lay  the 
paper  on  the  part  where  the  g^rease  is,  then  put 
the  iron  upon  the  spot;  if  the  grease  comes 
through  the  paper  put  on  another  piece,  till  it 
ceases  to  soil  it.  A  small  dean  sponge  wetted 
with  benzine  will  often  take  out  grease  which 
does  not  yield  to  the  hot  iron;  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  should  be  placed  on  the  under  side,  to 
absorb  any  benzine  which  may  run  through. 
Pipe-clay  well  rubbed  in  and  then  beaten  out 
with  a  cane  will  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
thick  woollen  materials.  Moths  may  be  pre- 
vented attacking  clothes  by  putting  a  few  cloves 
or  allspice  into  the  box  or  closet  with  them. 
Moth  is  bc»t  prevented  by  constantly  turning  out 
drawers  and  wardrobes,  exposing  the  articles  to 
light  and  air,  and  shaking  them  well;  camphor 
sewn  in  small  linen  bags  should  be  packed  with 
all  woollen  clothing;  Uie  odour  is  quickly  re- 
moved by  hanging  the  articles  before  the  fire  for 
a  short  time.  Russia-leather  clippings  are  said  to 
answer  the  same  purpose.  In  the  tropics  the 
most  constant  and  unremitting  attention  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
nothing  short  of  metal-lined  boxes  with  air-tight 
covers  is  of  much  avail.  See  Ballb,  Clothm, 
and  Soopanrg,  Ac 

CKyiHDrO.    The  object  of  clothing  is  two- 


fold: to  protect  our  bodies  against  the  weatber 
and  against  injury  by  external  objects.  Theae 
two  purposes  are  in  many  respects  separate  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  the  clothing  osoally 
worn  in  everyday  life  is  more  or  less  a  compxonuse 
between  the  two,  and  in  the  same  climate  the 
variations  from  the  standard  are  almost  enl 
determined  by  difference  of  occupation. 

The  chief  object  of  cMthing  being  protectaon 
against  the  weather  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
body  at  a  comfortable  temperature,  it  is  obTione 
that  climate  will  exert  a  profound  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  dotiiing  of  the  inhahitanta 
of  any  individual  country.  The  skins  and  furs  of 
the  Esquimaux  would  be  intolerable  in  England, 
whilst  in  the  tropics  the  temperature  is  such  that 
clothing  can  hi^dly  be  said  to  be  worn  by  the 
natives  at  all. 

The  dress  of  all  civilised  nations  consists  of 
two  essential  parts,  underclothing  and  enter 
clothing,  and  it  will  be  well  to  consider  these 
separately. 

Underclothing,  This  being  next  the  skin 
should  possess  two  qualities  in  addition  to  that  of 
warmth ;  it  should  allow  free  interchange  of  air 
between  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  should  not  retain  moisture  to  any 
perceptible  extent. 

Warmth  mav  be  secured  at  "the  expense  of  the 
other  two  qualities,  and  a  suit  of  soft  flexible 
paper  would  be  very  efficient  in  this  respect,  but 
the  want  of  ventilation  and  the  retention  of  the 
perspiration  would  render  such  a  garment  abso- 
lutely intolerable.     A  new  linen  shirt  with  a 
capacious  and  well-starched  front  affords  an  ex- 
cellent criterion  of  the  effects  of  an  impcrvioos 
garment,  and    the   wearing  of   a   close-fitting 
mackintosh  coat  for  a  short  time  is  so  unpleasant 
that  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  risk  of  wetting. 
The  material  of  underclothing  should  therefore  be 
as  non-conducting  as  possible,  and  this  non-con- 
ducting quality  should  remain  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  possible  when  the  material  is  so  woven 
as  to  allow  of  perfect  ventilation.    Linen  is  yvnr 
durable,  but  as  it  conducts  readily  is  not  a  good 
material  to  place  next  the  skin.     Furtber,  it 
absorbs  moisture  readily,  and  if  the  wearer  per- 
spire much,  his  undcrdothing  will  rapidly  be- 
come soaked  and  impervious  to  air  and  nnoom- 
fortable  in  the  last  degree.    The  same  applies, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  to  cotton ;  and  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  but  that  fine  wool  is  the  best 
material  for  the  purpose  {  it  is  non-absarbent  or 
nearly  so ;  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and 
it  is  warm  even  when  so  loosely  woven  as  to  give 
a  maximum  of  ventilation  to  the  skin.    Many 
persons  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  irri- 
tating, and  there  may  be  some  persons  whose 
skins  are  so  delicate  that  they  are  not  able  to 
tolerate  the  slight  stimulation  produced.    Jn  all 
but  these  rare  cases  it  is  purdy  a  question  of 
habit,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  in  all 
climates  woollen  underclothing  is  the  best  and 
healthiest,  due  regard  being  hiM  to  the  thickness 
of  the  material  in  relation  to  the  temperature.  In 
recent  years  the  use  of  undyed  wool  has  greatly 
increased*  and  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
'  Jaeger  system '  of  wearing  only  dothing  made 
from  the  'natural  wool,'  thongh  many  yirtnes 
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have  been  ftttribated  to  the  material  hy  its  in- 
iton  wliieih  it  eertainly  does  not  ezcliaiTely 
has  done  much  to  extend  the  use  of 
wooUen  nnderdothing.  The  Jaeger  material  ie 
nnply  pore  wool,  so  woven  as  to  be  as  porons  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  retention  of  the 
warmth-giving  property,  and  as  snch  it  answers 
its  pnipooe  admirably;  how  tmr  it  is  neocssary  to 
esny  oat  the  principle  in  every  article  of  clothing, 
eren  to  boots,  is  perhaps  somewhat  donbtfnl. 

An  indiridaal  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
fine  woidlen  material  is  protected  against  changes 
of  twnpeimtnre  in  a  manner  which  is  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  haye  not  tried  the  ezperi- 
menk  The  popnlar  notion  that  snch  dothing  will 
be  intolenfcUe  in  hot  weather  is  entirely  erro- 
neoQs  ;  and  it  is  possible,  in  Rngland  at  all  erents, 
so  to  a^ost  the  thickness  of  the  material  that  the 
same  kind  of  clothing,  both  nnder  and  enter,  may 
be  w«im  aU  the  year  romid  without  ^scomf ort. 
The  weuer  will,  however,  if  he  be  ordinarily  active 
and  his  employment  does  not  necessitate  ezpoeore 
to  cold  nnder  saeh  conditions  that  he  cannot  keep 
wann  by  ezerdse,  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  wear 
an  overcoat  or  otiier  extra  wr^M,  and  he  will  be 
mote  or  less  insensible  to  changes  of  temperature 
whieli  would  be  acutely  felt  by  persons  whose 
underclothing  is  of  cotton  or  linen.  Children 
shonld  be  accustomed  to  woollen  undardothing 
&OD1  their  esriiest  years,  and  much  anxiety  will 
be  oftved  to  thoie  who  have  the  care  of  them  in  a 
grontly  diminished  liability  to  take  cold  or  suffer 
from  &e  effects  of  chill  or  wetting.  All  under- 
dotlung  should  fit  the  body  comfortably;  the 
eoDarn  of  shiits  con  be  cut  so  as  to  be  loose  and 
ilill  keep  their  place,  and  the  space  between  the 
neck  and  the  shirt-collar  is,  as  it  were,  the 
ehiaiB^  of  the  clothing,  from  which  a  large 
amount  of  the  heated  ur  from  the  surface  of  ^ 
body  makes  its  escape;  the  waistbands  of  drawers 
aboold  be  broad,  uid  the  practice  of  attaching 
loop*  through  which  tiie  braces  are  passed  is 
gimtly  to  be  commended,  as  the  waist  is  therebv 
zelioviBd  from  pressure,  and  rentilation  is  secured. 

WboUen  socks  or  stockings  should  alwsys  be 
used,  and  the  thickness  reguUted  by  the  boots  to 
be  worn  and  the  work  to  be  done.  A  heavy  boot 
uoLuasilatei  a  thick  sock;  cotton  is  harsn  and 
ehaf OS  tibe  feet»  while  silk  is  hardly  elastie  enough, 
and  ie,  moreover,  rery  costly.  The  weight  of  boot 
and  thickness  of  sock  worn  by  most  persons  is 
very  largely  a  matter  of  habit.  Those  who  have 
been  bronght  up  fron^  childhood  to  wear  light 
boote  and  thin  merino  socks  will  often  march 
better  and  with  less  damage  to  the  feet  than  many 
who  find  a  heavy  boot  and  thick  sock  necessary  to 
orotoct  them* 

CMsr-tflo^AMy.  Of  this  littie  need  be  said 
excopt  that  it  should  be  suited  to  the  occupation 
of  the  wearer,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
vrooil  is  the  best  materiaL  The  dress  of  women 
is  to  a  yery  large  extent  responsible  for  their 
BOffO  or  less  sedentary  habits;  it  is  but  too  often 
made  of  materials  whidb  are  destroyed  by  rain 
and  mndy  and  healthy  exercise  is  sacrificed  in 


OMUag  of  CkUdrm.  The  kmg  clothes  of  in- 
£sntn  ax«  yery  objectionable ;  they  interfere  with 
freedom  of  movement,  and  answer  no  useful 


purpose  whatever.  An  infant's  garments  should 
be  loose  and  warm,  and  the  underclotiiing  should 
be  of  wool,  light  and  fine,  and  caref uUy  wsshed, 
so  as  to  remain  soft  and  pliable.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  clothing  of  older  children.  The 
fewer  the  gsnnents  the  better,  and  the  amount  of 
clothing  should  be  so  regulated  that  they  shall  not 
be  greatly  affected  either  by  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
essential  to  the  comfort  of  children  that  their 
clothes  should  be  such  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  absolute  freedom  of  moyement.  Nor  should 
it  ever  be  necessary  to  restrain  their  ei^oyment  of 
any  games  or  exercise  from  fear  of  spoiling  their 
clothes;  the  conversion  of  young  children  into 
fashionably-dressed  adults  is  a  curtom  which  can- 
not be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

CLOVS.  i^a.  Cabtoph'txxvk  ^B.  P.),  L. 
The  flower-buds  of  the  Euffenia  eaiyopl^Uaia,  or 
cloye  tree.  OriginaUv  bronght  from  the  Moluccas ; 
now  cultivated  for  this  valuable  spice  in  Zansibar, 
West  Indies,  Guiana,  Brssil,  and  most  tropical 
countries.  Cloves  are  collected  for  market  in  Uie 
Moluccas  either  by  gathering  them  by  hand,  or 
by  beating  the  branches  with  long  bamboos,  cloths 
being  placed  beneath  the  trees  to  receive  them. 
Many  varieties  are  known  in  commerce,  those 
from  Penang  being  considered  the  best. 

The  fiower-buds  of  the  dove  tree  when  young 
are  nearly  white,  but  afterwards  become  green, 
and  lastly  bright  red,  when  they  are  at  once 
gathered.  The  buds  are  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
thus  acquire  their  dark-brown  tint.  Cloves  are 
aromatic,  stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic ; 
and,  according  to  lome,  possess  febrifuge  proper- 
ties. They  are  chiefly  used  as  an  adiuvant  in 
compound  medicines.  A  few  cloves  kept  in  a 
closet  or  box  prevent  moths  or  mould  attacking 
furs,  woollens,  Ac. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  adulterate  this  spice 
in  the  same  manner  as  cinchona  bark.  Cloyes 
from  which  the  oil  has  been  distilled  sre  dried 
and  rubbed  between  the  hands,  previously  mois- 
tened with  a  little  sweet  oil,  to  brighten  their 
colour,  after  which  they  are  mixed  up  with  fresh 
spice  for  sale. 

doves.  Mother  of.  The  unripe  fruit  of  the 
cloye  tree ;  they  are  frequently  imported  preserved 
(preserved  mother  of  doves),  and  are  reputed 
stomachic  and  antispasmodic. 

Cloyet,  CHI  of.  %».  O^lbtx  oabtoph'tixi 
(B.  P.),  L.  This  possesses  similar  virtues  to  the 
unexpanded  flower-buds,  and  is  esteemed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  toothache.  Used  to  flavour  liqueurs 
and  confectionery.    Sp.  gr.  1046 — 1058. 

M.  Jaoquemin  recommends  the  foUowinff  as  a 
very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  carbolic  add 
when  used  as  an  adulterant  for  oil  of  cloves.  One 
drop  of  the  suspected  oil  is  mixed  with  a  small 
trace  of  solution  of  aniline  by  means  of  a  glass 
rod,  and  then  shaken  with  5  or  6  cc.  of  distilled 
water.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sodium 
hypochlorite  to  the  mixture  the  characteristic  blue 
coloration  doe  to  carbolic  add  will  be  developed  in 
a  few  minutes,  whereas  with  the  pure  oil  nothing 
but  the  purplish-yiolet  colour  of  aniline  will  be 
perodved.  Stinrlng  or  shaking  must  be  avoided 
after  the  addition  of  the  hypochlorite. 

CLT8TBB8.    See  Bkxma. 

OOAIi.    The  varieties  of  this  yaluable  substance 
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may  be  conveniently  described  under  the  three 
heads  Ahthbacite,  Li&ititb,  and  Pit- coal 
(which  tee).    See  also  Fuel. 

COAL-TAS.  Coal-tar,  one  of  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  coal  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  gas  is  a  very  complex  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  various  hydrocarbons,  acids, 
and  bases,  together  with  certain  resinoid  and 
empyreumatic  substances.  The  quantity  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  the  tar  obtained  from  the  distil- 
lation of  coals  varies  considerably  with  the  kind 
of  coal  used,  as  well  as  with  the  temperature  at 
which  the  distillation  is  carried  on,  the  yield  of 
tar  being  smaller  at  very  high  temperatures  than 
when  lower  ones  are  employed.  Coal-tar,  from 
its  antiseptic  properties  (due  chiefly  to  the  car- 
bolic acid  it  contains),  is  painted  on  wood  to  pre- 
serve the  latter  from  decay  when  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  weather.  Mixed  with  coal-dust,  saw- 
dust, and  peat-dust,  it  forms  a  useful  artificial 
fuel,  and  when  incorporated  with  pebbles  makes 
an  excellent  artificial  asphalt  for  pavements.  The 
chief  value  of  coal-tar,  however,  consists  in  its 
being  the  source  of  those  brilliant  dye-stuiEs,  the 
coal-tar  colours.  These,  together  with  the  naphtha 
obtained  from  its  distillation,  have  converted  coal- 
tar  from  a  worthless  and  unwelcome  waste  pro- 
duct of  gas  manufacture — for  the  removal  of 
which  from  their  premises  the  gas  makers  were 
formerly  only  too  glad  to  pay— into  a  very  con- 
siderable and  important  branch  of  profit  and 
revenue. 

The  coal-tar  is  distilled  in  iron  retorts ;  it  con- 
tains three  sets  of  products :  (a)  those  volatile  at 
a  low  temperature  ;  (b)  those  volatile  at  a  hijfh 
temperetture  g  (c)  those  not  volatile  at  the  tern- 
peraiure  of  the  stUL 

(a)  I%ose  Volatile  at  a  Low  Temperature.  The 
distillate,  which  in  the  first  instance  comes  over 
with  the  steam,  is  called  U^ht  oil,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  lighter  than,  and  consequently 
floats  on  the  surrace  of,  the  condensed  water. 
Every  100  parts  of  tar  yield  about  10  of  light  oil. 
The  light  oil  contains  benzene,  toluene,  xylene, 
cymene,  Ac,  contaminated  with  more  or  less 
<  dead  oil.'    The  light  oU  is  again  distilled,  the 
distillate  forming  what  is  called  coaUnaphtha ;  a 
quantity  of  'heavy  oil'  remains  in  the  retort. 
The  coal-naphtha  is  purified  by  shaking  it  up ; 
first  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  banc  substances 
are  removed ;  then  with  a  dilute  solution  of  pot- 
ash, to  separate  carbolic  acid,  &c. ;  and  finally 
with  water.    When  decanted  from  the  water,  it 
forms  'rectified  coal-naphtha.'     This  composite 
liquid  may  be  separated  into  its  various  consti- 
tuents by  fractional  distillation : 
From — 
175**tol80°F.  (79-4*to  82-2°C.) ityieldsbenzene 
180°  „  286*^  F.  (82-2°  „  US''  C.)       „       toluene. 
284°„298^F.(140°    ,.145°C.)        „        xylene. 
886°„842°F.(169°    „172°C.)       „        cvmene. 
Commercially,  that  portion  which  distils  over 
between  176^  and  250°  F  (79-5°  and  1211°  C),  U 
designated,  and  sold  as  benzol  or  benzene. 

(5)  Those  Volatile  at  a  Siffh  Temperature. 
These  constitute  the  liquid  called  '  dead  oil,'  or 
'yellow  oil,'  from  its  peculiar  colour,  or  'heavy 
oil,'  from  its  being  heavier  than,  and  there- 
fore   sinking    in,    water.      The    last   portions 


that  distil  over  become  nearly  solid  on  cooling'. 
Every  100  parts  of  tar  yield  about  25  of  d«^ 
oil.  Dead  oil  contains  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  aniline,  guinoline,  Ac. 

Among,  the  first  products  of  the  distUlntaon 
of  dead  oil  is  c€Mrholio  acid,  CfUi.OH.  It  oomea 
over  chiefly  between  800°  and  400°  F.  (149''  and 
250°  C),  and  is  largely  used  for  creosoting  tiin- 
ber. 

Among  the  last  products  of  the  diftillation  is 
anthracene,  C14H10,  a  substance  of  great  oommer- 
dal  value  in  the  manufacture  of  artifioal  ali- 
zarin. The  first  portion  of  the  anthracene  that 
distils  over  is  mixed  with  naphthalene,  Ci^H^ 
and  the  last  with  chrysene,  CigHg.  Anthracene 
is  purified  in  the  first  instance  by  re-distiUafcion, 
the  first  and  last  portions  bdng  rqected.  The 
intermediate  portion  is  purified  by  crysfcallxsing 
either  from  its  solution  in  alcohol,  or  in  ooal 
oils  boiUng  between  212°  and  248°  F.  (100**  and 
and  120°  C). 

(c)  Those  not  Volatile,  These  constitnte  the 
black  residue  in  the  retort*  called  pUeh,  It  la 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Brunswick  black. 
asphalt,  &c.  ('  Handbook  of  Modern  Chemistry,' 
Dr  Meymott  Tidy). 

COBALT.  Co.  8ym,  Cobaltux,  L.  Atomic 
weight,  58*8.  A  metal  discovered  by  Brandt  in 
1788.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  same  ores  as  nickel, 
and  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  is  a  task 
of  considerable  dificnlty.  Its  chief  ores  are  smal- 
tine,  CoAsg,  and  cobalt  glance,  CoAsS,  with  cobalt 
partially  replaced  by  iron  and  nickel.  For  the 
manufacture  of  the  cobalt  colouring-substances, 
the  ore  is  roasted  in  a  blast  furnace  to  oxidise 
the  cobalt,  and  volatilise  the  sulphur  and  arsenic ; 
the  product  is  known  as  'zaiEre,'  and  is  used 
in  preparation  of  smalt,  cobalt-blue,  Rinmann's 
green,  &o. 

Prep,  The  metal  in  the  pure  state  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The  roasted 
ore  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  ticatcd 
with  slaked  lime  to  remove  the  iron ;  then  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  remove  the  copper  and 
bismuth;  and  then  with  calcium  hypochlorite, 
which  precipitates  the  cobalt  as  hvdroadde, 
Co(OH)s.  To  remove  anv  nickel,  the  hydzoiideis 
dissolved  in  nitric  add,  the  solution  is  neatralised 
by  caustic  potash,  addifled  with  acetic  acid,  and 
potassium  nitrate  is  added.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  few  days,  when  all  the  cobalt  wiU  be 
precipitated  as  the  double  nitrate  of  cobalt  and 
potassium ;  the  predpitate  is  then  filtered  off, 
washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  again  washed  and  dried, 
when  pure  oxide  of  cobalt^  ^0^  is  obtained* 
To  obtain  the  metal  from  the  oxide,  it  may  be 
reduced  at  a  red  heat  by  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen, or  it  may  be  converted  first  into  the  oxalate, 
which  yields  the  metal  on  ignition  at  a  white 
heat  in  a  closed  crucible. 

Prop,,  Use,  4-0.  Cobalt  is  a  greyish,  brittle 
metal ;  undumged  in  the  air ;  has  a  high  mdt- 
ing-point;  and  is  feebly  magnetic  It  dissolves 
in  cQlute  adds,  forming  cobaltous  salts.  It  is 
sddom  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing  its  ores,  hi 
its  oxide  (black  oxide)  is  largely  employed  in 
the  arts.  It  forms  salts  with  the  adds,  wldch 
are  interesting  from  the  remarkable  changes  of 
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eobnr  whieh  they  exhibit.  See  Ira,  SuAun, 
ZAWfBM,  and  beiom, 

Gkar^  Tuta.  Sohitioiif  of  aalte  of  cobalt  may 
be  reoogniied  by  the  foUowing  reftctione: — 1. 
Ammonia^  in  the  abeence  of  ammoaiiim  Mlts»  gires 
a  blae  preeipitatey  lUghtly  wdable  in  ezceM,  giving 
a  farowiiish-red  ooloor.  2.  Potaih  gives  a  bine  pre- 
eipitite,  turning  to  violet  and  red  when  the  solu- 
tion is  heated,  8.  Carbonate  of  anunoninm  and 
caifaooate  of  eodinm  give  pink  precipitates;  that 
fnm  the  former  is  solnble  in  excess.  4.  Cvanide 
of  potassinm  gives  a  yeUoirish-brown  precipitate 
■dable  in  excess;  and  the  clear  solntioD,  after 
bnng  boiled,  is  unaffected  when  mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  5.  Snlphnretted  hydrogen  produces 
no  change  in  acid  solutions.  6.  SuTphydrate  of 
ammonium  gives  a  black  precipitate  in  neutml 
aofaitions.  7.  Melted  with  borax  before  the 
1ikiwpipe»  it  gives  a  head  of  a  magnificent  blue 
coloar,  almost  verging  on  black,  if  much  is  pre- 
sent. Fho^hate  of  sodium  and  ammonium  give 
a  similar  bead,  but  the  colour  is  less  intense. 

Cabalt,  Aca'tata  of.  Co(CtH,O09.  ^ep-  From 
the  carbonate  or  monoxide  and  acetic  acid.  It 
forms  a  sympathetic  ink  which  turns  blue  when 
heated. 

GohaU,  Arsodata  ell  Co|2As04,8H/).  A 
hydzated  native  tricobaltous  arseniate  of  cobalt, 
known  as  '  cobalt  bloom.' 

Ookalt,  Garlwiiate  of.  CoCQ,.  iVsp.  By 
adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  a 
nit  of  cobalt.  A  pale  peach-coloured  powder, 
soluble  in  adds.    It  contmns  some  hydrate. 

Cobah,  CUe"rid0  ot  CoCl^  Prep.  Bydiisolv- 
inff  the  carbonate  or  monoxide  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  on  standing,  the  solution  deposits  deep  rose- 
red  crystals,  which  contain  water.  By  evaporating 
Ufte  solution  by  heat,  anhydrous  blue  crystals  <yf 
the  chloride  are  obtained.  Both  of  them  yield  a 
deep  rose-red  solution  with  water,  which  is  turned 
green  by  a  little  acid.  This  solution  forms  a 
well-known  sympathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which 
become  bloe  when  heated.  If  the  solution  oon- 
taioa  rither  chloride  of  iron  or  chloride  of  nickel, 
the  traces  become  green  {Klaproih),  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  to  the  above 
solation  forms  a  sympathetic  inik,  which  bv  heat 
givea  a  verj  rich  greenish-yellow  colour  (  UrJ).  The 


<n  a  very  little  common  salt  makes  the 
traees  disappear  with  greater  rapidity,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  tiie  heat.  In  each  case,  when  the 
pi^ier  is  laid  ande^  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the 
writing  once  more  disappears.  If,  however,  too 
hig^h  a  temperature  has  been  used,  the  traces 
beoome  permanent. 

Cobalt  XonoKide.  CoO.  A  greenish  brown 
powder,  slightly  hygroscopic ;  prepared  by  preci- 
pitating a  solution  of  chloride  or  sulphate  of  co- 
balt with  sodium  carbonate,  and  washing,  diving, 
and  igniting  the  precipitate  in  the  absence  ox  air; 
it  may  be  prepared  also  in  the  same  way  from  the 
hydroxide,  Co(OH)s,  which  is  obtained  by  adding 
potash  to  a  solution  of  oobalt  salt  and  allowing  to 
stand*  in  the  absence  of  air.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  magnificent  blue  colour  it  imparts  to 
glaas,  and  by  this  property  its  presence  may  be 
readily  detected  before  the  blow-pipe,  the  sub- 
atanee  to  be  examined  being  fused  with  borax  on 
a  loop  of  platinum  wire.    It  is  used  to  make  blue 


colours  for  painters,  stains  and  glaies  for  ena* 
mellers,  glass-melters,  potters,  Ac.  In  medicine, 
it  has  occasionally  been  given  as  a  remedy  for 
rheumatism. 

Cobalt,  Vitiate  of.  Co(KOA.  iVsp.  As  the 
chloride^  substituting  nitric  for  hydrocUoric  acid ; 
it  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 

Cobalt,  Oxahiti  o£  C0CO4.  Prep.  Similar 
to  that  of  the  acetate;  from  oxalic  acid  and  the 
carbonate  or  oxide;  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Cobalt,  Oiidoa  of.  Of  these  there  are  several,  but 
the  most  important  are  the  monoxide,  and  the 
seaquioxide. 

Cobalt,  Fhoo'phate  of.  Co|(FOJ,.  Prep.  As 
the  acetate,  substituting  pho8|dioric  for  acetic 
acid.  An  insoluble  purple  powder,  which,  when 
heated  along  with  8  times  its  weight  of  gelatinous 
alumina,  produces  a  blue  pigment  {ooMAia  blub, 
OOBALT  vltrucabivb),  almoot  equal  in  beauty  to 
ultramarine  (see  below). 

Cobalt  Seaquioxide.  Co|0|.  %».  Pbboxidb 
ov  OOBALT*  A  steel  grey,  lusteous  soUd ;  prepared 
by  heating  the  nitrate,  Co(NO|)s,  so  long  as  red 
fumes  are  evolved.  Heated  in  air,  it  givea  the 
oxide,  Co^04.  It  may  be  obtained  as  the  hydrate, 
Co/)^.8H]0,  by  adding  bleaching  powder  to  a 
solution  at  a  oobalt  salt. 

Cobalt,  Sul'phate  of.  C0SO4.  Prep.  By  dis- 
solving the  oxide  in  the  acid.  It  forms  reddish 
crystals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water. 

Cobalto-mtramarlBe.  A  fine  blue  pigment, 
prepared  by  mixing  freshly  precipitated  alnminay 
8  parts,  with  phosphate  or  arseniate  of  cobalt,  1 
part ;  drying  the  mixture,  and  then  slowly  heat- 
ing it  to  redness.  By  daylight  the  colour  is  pure 
blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  u  violet.    See  Blvb 

PlOMBNTB. 

COCA.  IrythroxyloB  Coca.  This  ^ant  is 
grown  largely  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  Bolivian 
coca  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  Peruvian. 
The  best  kind  is  believed  to  come  from  the  province 
of  Ynngas,  and  the  meet  inferior  description  Arom 
Peru.  The  consumption  of  coca  in  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  Argentine 
Confederation  is  enormous. 

The  plant  was  first  described  so  long  ago  as 
1580  by  Monardes.  Referring  to  the  method  of 
using  coca,  he  says  it  was  made  either  in  the 
form  of  balls,  of  a  paste  made  by  chewing  the 
leaves  with  time,  or  chewing  the  leaves  alone. 
*'  For  the  use  of  these  Uttle  balls  taketh  the 
hunger  and  thirst  from  them ;  and  they  say  that 
they  receuive  substance  theroby  as  though  they 
did  eate  meate."  The  plant  was  first  figured  in 
this  counti^  in  1886,  and  from  about  tlmt  time, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  coca  leaves  wero 
looked  upon  as  the  source  of  a  stimulant  to  the 
nervous  system,  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  puroose  as  the  Chinese  use 
opium,  and  the  East  mdians  chew  beteL  The 
published  statements  from  Monardes  onwards 
respecting  coca  appear  to  establish  the  fact  that 
its  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  Andean  region 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  such  severe  labour 
as  no  European  could  perform.  Von  Tschudi 
refers  to  the  effect  the  use  of  coca  had  on 
himself  in  greatly  assisting  respiration,  and  in 
enabUng  him  to  ascend  high  mountains  without 
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ffttigae.  Aeoordiiig  to  De  CsndoUe,  the  original 
home  of  the  coca  plant  in  South  America  has 
not  lieen  clearij  defined.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  Andes 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  the  United  States  of  Columbia.  It 
is  cultivated  also  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Brazil.  The  largest  plantations  are  said  to  be  in 
the  province  of  La  Paz,  in  Bolivia.  A  good  har- 
vest is  said  to  yield  900  lit,  of  coca  leaves  per 
acre,  and  the  total  production  is  said  to  amount 
to  about  40,000,000  2d«.,  representing  a  value  of 
£2,000,000,  almost  the  entire  produce  being  con- 
sumed in  South  America.  Several  varieties  of  the 
plant  are  known,  the  result  of  cultivation,  one 
form  of  which,  it  is  stated,  has  been  under  culti- 
vation at  Kew  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was  first  raised  from  seed  in  1869.  From  this 
plant  some  hundreds  have  been  raised,  which 
have  been  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the 
world.  In  many  of  the  British  colonies  this  is 
the  only  coca  pUnt  under  cultivation,  and  is 
described  as  Erythroxtflon  eoca  var.  novo  grami' 
tentig.  The  leaves  are  said  to  be  generally  smaller 
than  the  typical  Peruvian  leaves,  and  approach 
very  nearly  (although  not  so  coriaceous)  to  what 
are  known  in  commerce  as  Truxillo  leaves.  Under 
the  head  of  '  Chemical  Notes '  some  interesting 
facts  are  given,  the  result  of  analyses  made  by 
Mr  Alfred  G.  Howard,  which  go  to  prove  that 
leaves  grown  in  Ceylon  show  exceptional  richness 
in  ciystallisable  cocaine.  Of  two  samples  grown 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya,  the  leaves 
of  one  dried  in  the  shade  yielded  '60%  of  cocaine, 
while  the  same  leaves  dried  in  the  sun  yielded 
only  '47%.  Leaves  grown  in  Ceylon  at  1600 
feet  and  3000  feet  respectively  show  the  same 
results,  the  difference  of  elevation  apparently 
produciDg  no  effects  on  the  yield  in  cocaine. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  show  that 
the  typical  plant,  or  true  Btytkroaylon  eoca,  is 
the  best  to  cultivate  at  higher  elevations,  and  if 
the  objectis  to  obtain  a  large  yield  of  crystallisable 
cocaine.  The  variety  novo  granatentU  thrives  at 
sea-level  in  the  tropics,  and  yields  nearly,  if  not 
quite  as  high  a  percentage  total  cocaine,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  it  under  present  chemical 
methods  is  uncrystalUsable.  The  latter  plant» 
judging  from  cultivated  specimens  in  this  country, 
appears  to  yield  a  larger  crop  of  leaves  than  the 
typical,  but  fruits  somewhat  sparingly.  Analysis 
of  other  species  of  Erythroxylon  show  that  the 
yield  of  alkaloids  is  extremely  smidl,  not  suffi- 
cient to  justif|y  their  adaptation  for  commercial 
purposes. 

In  small  doses  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  stimn- 
lant  and  to  aid  digestion;  in  large  ones  it  is 
said  to  possess  dangerous  narcotic  properties. 
The  mountaineers  in  South  America  state  they 
are  enabled  to  reach  high  elevations  without 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  to  stave  off  the 
feeling  of  hunger  by  chewing  the  leaves  during 
their  ascents.  '*  Good  quali^  coca  should  have 
its  leaves  unbroken,  of  a  medium  size,  bright 
green  in  colour,  of  an  odour  somewhat  com- 
bining that  of  hay  and  chocolate.  The  taste  is 
bitter,  and,  when  masticated,  coca  is  said  to  yield 
easily  to.  the  teeth.  Infused  in  hot  water,  it  has 
H  boaatif  ul  green  colour,  which,  however,  is  much 


darker  from  inferior  leaves.  An  infinite  number 
of  varieties  are  recognised  between  tbe  best  and 
the  lowest  quality,  which  has  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  a  colour  resembling  roasted  coffee.  The 
leaves  are  also  bent  and  broken,  scarcely  a  wbole 
leaf  being  found  amongst  them  "  ('  Pharmaeeati* 
cal  Journal ').  Sir  B.  Christison,  writing  to  the 
<  British  Medical  Journal,'  April  29th,  1876,  atmleB 
he  was  hardly  sensible  of  the  fatigue  of  two  moon- 
tain  descents  made  from  Ben  VorUch  after  chewing 
coca  leaves.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  his  doing 
so,  hunger  and  thbrst  were  suspended  for  a  kn^ 
time,  but  that  eventually  appetite  and  digeatian 
were  unaffected.  He  made  trial  during  the  first 
descent  of  60  gr.,  and  of  the  second,  undertaken 
8  days  after,  of  90  gr.  of  coca. 

The  principles  met  with  in  the  leares  are 
eoeaine,  hggrine,  eegonine. 

The  coca-leaf  contains  from  0^%  to  02% 
of  cocaine,  according  to  quality.   The  mode  of 
extraction  has  also  a  marked  infiuetkce  on  the 
3rield.    

GOCAIHX.  C17HMNO4.  Cocaine  is  the  alka- 
loid of  the  leaves  of  Srytkroxylon  ooea.  It 
was  first  isolated  in  1856  bv  Ga^eke,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Srythroxyltne ;  but  Dr  A.  Nie- 
mann, of  Goslar,  was  fSie  first  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  leaves  in  1860,  and  gave  the 
alkaloid  its  present  name.  In  SeptomW,  1884^ 
Dr  Karl  Kohler,  of  Yiennay  bK»ught  it  piro- 
minently  into  notice  by  his  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Heidelberg  OphtbUmological  Con- 
gress,  wherein  (illastratod  by  experiments)  its 
value  for  the  purpose  of  producing  lo<»l  ansBs- 
thesia  was  demonstrated,  particularly  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  eye.  Since  this  the  literature 
upon  the  subject  has  grown  to  veiy  extensive 
proportions,  and  new  evidence  as  to  the  valne  of 
cocaine  is  being  continually  given,  and  it  may 
now  be  said  with  certainty  that  it  acts  not  (mly 
upon  the  eye,  but  on  the  mucous  membrane  dt 
the  ear,  mouth,  tongue,  pharynx,  nose,  larynx, 
trachea,  urethra^  vagina,  and  rectum.  It  is  hot 
slowly  absorbed  by  &e  i^in,  but  quickly  absorbed 
by  cut  or  abraded  surfiaces  and  by  open  wtmnds. 

Cocaine  crystallises  in  the  mono-cUnie  system ; 
it  melts  at  98°  C. ;  it  dissolves  in  alcohol,  still 
better  in  ether,  and  in  704  parts  of  water.  It 
can  also  be  dissolved  in  20  parti  of  fused  vasdine 
or  in  castor  oil. 

Heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
splits  up  into  «o,^oatss,  benMoie  wid,  and  mtU^Ue 
alcohol. 

The  salts  of  cocaine  met  with  in  trade  at  the 
present  time  are  the  l^droeJUoraU,  the  Malie^iaie, 
the  kjfdrobromate,  tartrate,  and  eitraie.  The 
hydrochlorate  is  the  most  used.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  a  white  amorphous  powder,  bat  is 
really  crystalline ;  it  poaaossos  a  peculiar  odour, 
diBsolves  in  4  parts  of  water,  and  is  very  sdloble 
in  alcohol.  In  1860  Niemann  said  that  oooaine 
produced  temporary  ineenei^Uiy  on  that  portion 
of  the  tongue  whidi  it  touches.  This  interesti&g 
fact  lay  hidden  for  24  years,  until  Dr  KoUer 
thought  he  would  try  hydrochlorate  of  eoeaine 
to  induce  ansBSthesia  in  laryngoscopie  observa- 
tions ;  and  soon  after,  in  September*  1884^  Dr 
Brettsner,  of  Trieste,  demonstmted  its  anas- 
thetic  properties  in  a  weak  solution  (2%  to  4%  ) 
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applied  to  the  otc  in  ophthalmic  cmm.  Sinoe 
thm  hmidFeds  ox  ohMrren  hare  experimented 
withit. 

Umt,  LooUansethetic.  Applied  to  the  toogne, 
itdestrajs  the  lenae  of  tacteand  toneh.  In  imall 
dom  it  acts  aa  a  atimalantk  and  ia  nid  to  leeaen 
fatigoe.  Valuable  in  eye  operationi  for  iqmnt  or 
cataract.  Fainted  in  the  noetril,  it  relierea  hay 
ferer.  Moat  valuable  aa  an  an«athetic  in  opera- 
tkoa  on  the  throaty  rectum,  and  Tagina. 

Dr  Thorington  atatca  that  before  he  commenced 
wing  cocaine  he  lost  50%  of  hia  jellow-fever 
euea;  lince  then  he  has  treated  ^  cases  and 
had  only  8  deaths,  and  theae  8  patients  died 
of  snpprnssion  of  nrine.  Onr  author  asserts 
that  when  cocaine  is  osed  in  the  treatment  of 
yeUow  ferer,  black  Tomit  or  yomiting  is  never  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  and  suppression  <rf  nrine 
is  then  the  only  symptom  which  need  cause 
anriety.  Even  in  the  latter  case  he  has  some- 
times seen  cocaine  act  as  a  diuretic  Before  using 
cocaine  the  black  vomit  occurred  in  nearly  all  his 
eases,  hut  now  it  never  appears  after  this  alkaloid 
has  been  given,  or  it  rarely  fails  to  check  the 
vomiting  uid  quiet  the  stomach. 

To  avoid  vomiting  when  the  medicament  is  ad- 
ministeicd,  it  appears  best  to  give  it  in  solution 
on  an  empty  stomach.  Whenever  the  patient 
feds  nauaea  returning,  a  dose  of  cocaine  should  be 
immediately  given,  even  if  a  preceding  dose  had 
bean  given  |  hour  preriously.  The  author  has 
found  it  neoeasary  to  give  thus — |,  },  or  even 
1  gr.  every  \  hour,  if  the  vomiting  is  not  checked 
after  the  first  or  second  dose  of  10  minims  of  a 

•^  SOITOOTI.       

OOCCUL08  m>lCU8.    By%.  Ivduv  bbbjuu, 

In>LUI  OOOKLBS,  LlYAHT  IRTT,  LOUM  GBAIVS; 

Bao'oa.  Obuvza'ub,  Cooouxub  PiaoATOB'iri, 
Ac,  L.  The  fruit  of  the  Aatamitia  eoeculmtf  a 
shiub  which  abounds  on  the  sandy  shores  of 
Malabar,  and  several  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  kernels  should  fill  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
fruit. 

It  ia  a  dark,  tough,  hard,  wrinkled  berry,  about 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  possesses  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  The  berry  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
husk  and  the  kernel,  tiie  former  being  hard  and 
dtfilcult  to  bruise,  and  the  latter  soft  and  con* 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  fattv  matter. 

Ulns,  ffe,  Cooculus  indicus  is  poisonous  to 
all  animals,  and  to  most  vegetables.  It  is  never 
employed  internally  in  medicine,  but  an  ointment, 
formed  by  mixing  the  powder  with  lard,  has  been 
used  to  destroy  pedicuU  and  in  porrigo.  Its 
active  principle  is  pienhioain,  a  peculiar  needle- 
shaped,  crystalline  substance,  possessing  all  the 
poisonons  properties  of  the  berry  in  an  exalted 
degree,  ana  ox  which  it  contains  about  1% .  Its 
effects  on  the  system  are,  to  produce  giddiness, 
eonvukioiis,  and  insensibilitv,  f requenuy  ending 
in  death.  A  small  portion  of  the  cocculus  indicus 
imported  is  used  by  poachers,  and  a  still  smaller 
quantify  to  deatroy  vermin,  the  remaining,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part,  being  employed,  it  is  be* 
lieved,  to  adulterate  beer  and  even  wine.  "  In  our 
own  analytical  experience  we  have  seldom  found 
this  substance  in  beer  purchased  £rom  a  respect- 
able  house.  We  have  detected  it,  however,  in  beers 
purchased  in  the  lowest  localities  in  London  and 


elsewhere,  but  have  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  adulteranta  had  been  added  by  the  publican 
himself,  in  the  form  of  an  extract  known  in  the 
trade  by  the  name  of  '  B.  £.'  or  black  extract " 
(Harhns99), 

Chemists  and  druggists  are  liable  to  severe 
penalties  if  they  are  found  supplying  cooculus 
indicus,  or  any  extract  of  the  same,  to  brewers  or 
publicans.    See  Bbbb,  Pobtib,  Ac. 

OOGHmBAL.  ^.  Coo'ouB  (B.  P.),  L. 
Gbava  nwA,  Span.  The  Coeemt  oaeii,  Linn.,  an 
insect  found  upon  the  cactuses  of  Mexico,  Brasil, 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  It  is  of  great  vi^ue  as  a 
dye-stuff.  The  female  insects,  when  matured,  are 
brushed  off  the  plants  and  dried  by  artificial  heat. 
The  entire  insect  is  used.  There  are  two  varieties 
known  in  commerce — silver  cochineal,  which  has 
a  purplish-grey  or  silver-grey  colour;  and  black 
cochineal,  which  is  smaller,  and  of  a  reddish  or 
purplish-black  colour.  The  former  is  that  com- 
monly met  with. 

184)80  ewts,  of  cochineal  were  imported  into 
Enghmd  in  1885. 

Admli,  Genuine  cochineal  baa  the  sp.  gr.  1*26. 
It  is  commonly  increased  in  weight  by  slightly 
moistening  it  with  gum-water  and  then  rouncing 
it  in  a  bag,  first  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  and 
then  with  finely-powdered  bone-black.  In  this 
way  its  sp.  gr.  is  raised  to  1*86,  in  consequence  of 
being  loaded  by  about  li%  of  useless  foreign 
matter. 

Herr  Durwell,  a  German  chemist,  states  that 
he  found  a  sample  of  cochineal  adulterated  with 
sulphate  of  zinc.  He  thinks  the  sophistication 
was  probably  effected  by  immersing  t^  cochineal 
in  sulphate  of  sine,  and  then  in  an  alkali,  whereby 
the  white  pulverulent  aspect  of  the  genuine  article 
was  imparted,  and  the  weight  incrnsed. 

The  following  is  a  method  which  has  been 
given  for  estimating  the  value  of  samples  of 
cochineal : — Grind  the  samples  to  be  tested  to  a 
fine  powder,  weigh  out  8  or  24  grms.,  and  boil  this 
amount  in  a  capacious  narrow-necked  fiask,  with 
760  C.C.  of  water  for  1  hour;  filter  immecUatelv 
through  dry  paper-filters,  and  allow  it  to  cool. 
To  test  it  60  c.c.  are  measured  in  a  fiask  of  that 
capadty,  and  poured  into  another  flask  of  about 
20O  CO.,  and  the  measuring  vessel  rinsed  with  a 
definite  quantity  of  water,  say  10  to  16  c.c.  A 
weak  solution  A  permanganate  is  then  run  in 
from  a  burette  with  a  fflass  cock,  the  flask  being 
shaken  after  the  addition  of  every  10  c.c  So 
much  permanganate  solution  is  then  added  that 
the  cochineal  extract  shall  be  changed  from  its 
original  colour  to  a  pink  of  the  faintest  shade^ 
almost  yellow,  in  fact,  but  never  reaching  a  full 
yellow.  This  pink  shade  should  be  persistent, 
that  is,  it  should  not  turn  yellow  after  standing 
fifteen  minutes ;  and  after  a  little  practice  it  will 
be  found  very  ea^  to  obtain  the  tinge,  which 
shows  that  the  colouring  matter  is  almost  but  not 
quite  destroyed. 

When  a  number  of  samples  are  to  be  com* 
pared,  arrange  an  equal  number  of  200  cc  flasks 
and  test-tubes  on  the  table,  a  tube  standing  in  its 
rack  in  front  of  each  flask.  Then  the  same 
number  of  cc  of  the  permanganate  solution 
(which  should  be,  at  least,  so  weiJc  that  bulk  for 
bulk  of  this  and  the  codiineal  solution  will  be 
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required)  is  run  into  each  flask,  taking  care  to 
use  too  little  to  completely  destroy  the  colouring 
matter  in  all. 

The  flasks  are  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  ten  minutes.  Part  of  the  contents  of  each  is 
then  poured  into  the  corresponding  test-tube,  and 
a  glance  at  the  tubes  as  they  stand  side  by  side 
will  show  which  is  the  least  affected  by  the 
bleaching  Uquid.  This  sample  having  been 
selected  to  serve  as  a  standard,  the  contents  of 
the  test-tube  are  returned  to  the  flask,  and  more 
permanganate  solution  is  cautiously  added,  until 
a  very  faint  pink  tinge,  which  a  fraction  of  a  c.c. 
will  turn  to  a  full  yellow,  is  obtained.  The 
number  of  c.c.  used  having  been  noted,  a  fresh 
trial  is  made,  in  which  the  c.c.  required,  minus 
one,  are  used,  the  flask  agitated,  and  the  last  c.c. 
or  part  of  it,  as  the  whole  may  not  be  necessary, 
added. 

If  the  two  results  agree,  the  next  sample  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  so  until  all  are  tested. 

A  final  trial  may  be  made  by  measuring  50  c.c 
of  each  solution  into  its  flask,  running  in  the 
permanganate  in  the  ascertained  amount  into 
each  as  quickly  as  possible,  letting  the  flasks 
stand  10  minuteSf  and  then  making  a  comparison 
of  all  in  the  test-tubes.  If  the  shades  are  not 
exactly  alike,  a  pretty  good  guess  can  generally 
be  made  of  the  fractions  of  c.c.  required,  which 
should  be  added,  the  contents  of  the  tubes  being 
joined  to  that  in  the  flasks,  and  a  second  or  third 
comparison  thus  made. 

This  is  a  rather  long  description  of  what  is  in 
practice  a  very  simple  and  good  process,  the  three 
principal  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  being : 

1st.   To  use  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate. 

2ncL  To  have  a  very  faint  pink  colour  as  a 
standard  of  comparison. 

3rd.  To  let  the  liquids  remain  after  agitation 
together  10  or  15  minutes  before  comparing  them. 

Uses,  ife»  Cochineal  ia  principally  used  to 
prepare  lake  and  carmine,  and  in  dyeing.  Its 
colouring  principle  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  It 
imparts  every  variety  of  scarlet  and  crimson  to 
textile  fabrics  previously  prepared  with  alum, 
tin,  and  other  mordants.  It  is  also  used  to  colour 
liqueurs,  tinctures,  and  confectionery.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  antispasmodic  and  ano- 
dyne, in  hooping-cough  and  neuralgia. — Dote, 
10  to  60  gr.,  in  powder,  confection,  or  tincture. 
See  Cabm  1KB  and  Cabmivio  acid. 

00CIH1C  ACID.  8yn,  Cooostbab'io  aoid. 
A  crystalline,  fatty  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponi- 
fication of  cocoA-HTTT  OIL.    See  Stsabio  Aoid. 

OOCK-KSTAL.  Sjfn,  Pot  mbtal.  Copper, 
20  lbs. ;  lead,  8  lbs. ;  litharge,  1  oz. ;  antimony, 
3  o2.  Another  variety  consists  of  copper,  lead, 
and  sometimes  a  little  zinc. 

COCKBOACH.    See  Blatta. 

CO'OOA  (ko'-ko).  Syn,  Caoa'o.  An  alimen- 
tary substance  formed  of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the 
Theohroma  caoao,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
BTTTinniiAOB A.  This  definition  ia  equally  appli- 
cable to  chocolate,  but  we  commonly  class  the 
preparations  contahiing  sugar  and  flavouring  sub- 
stances under  that  head,  and  the  unsweetened  and 
cheap  preparations  under  OOOOA.  The  coooa-aeed 
or  berry  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  cocoa- 
nut,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  palm  {Cocus  wufifera). 


The  cooon  tree  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  la  now 
more  or  less  extensively  grown  throughout  Central 
America,  Brazil,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Caraecaa, 
Ecuador,  Grenada,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  Guaya- 
quil, and  Surinam ;  with  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  foremost  among  which  stands  Trinidad, 
It  has  also  been  introduced  with  more  or  leas  aoc- 
cess  into  Africa,  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar. 
Bourbon,  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
principal  kinds  of  cocoa,  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
mercial value: — Caraccas,  Surinam,  Trinidad, 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  Dominica,  Guayaquil,  Vene- 
zuela, Bahia,  Brazil,  St  Lucia.  It  seema  probable 
that  some  of  the  highest  kinds  of  cocoa  do  not 
find  their  way  into  this  country,  but  are  con* 
sumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 

Theohroma  anguttifoUat  Moc.  Sess.,  is  cnlti- 
vated  in  Guatemala.  It  is  the  Tobasoo  oacao  of 
the  Atlantic  slopes  of  Central  America,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  celebrated  Socunnaoo 
cacao  of  the  Pacific  slopes.  The  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  cacao  known,  and  little,  if 
any,  finds  its  way  into  foreign  markets. 

Frep.  The  pods  containing  the  seeds  are 
gathered  when  ripe,  and  after  having  lain  for  a 
day  and  a  night  are  opened,  and  the  aeeda,  which 
are  taken  out  by  hand,  are  submitted  to  what  is 
termed  the  sweating  process.  They  are  first 
placed  on  a  sloping  floor  or  in  baskets,  so  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  pulp  in  which  they  are  enveloped 
may  drain  off,  and  are  then  shut  up  in  a  close 
box,  and  left  for  24  to  48  hours,  according  to  the 
season  and  weather,  after  which  they  are  turned 
out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Upon  a  nice  performance 
of  the  sweating  process,  which  may  be  likened  to 
malting,  the  value  of  the  cocoa  greatly  depends. 
When  quite  dry,  the  seeds  are  packed  in  barrels 
or  bags,  and  are  ready  for  shipment.  The  process 
of  roasting  is  effected  in  a  metal  cylinder,  with 
holes  at  each  end,  through  which  the  vapour  gene- 
rated is  allow  to  escape.  When  the  aroma  ia 
safficiently  developed  the  seeds  are  cooled,  and 
then  passed  to  a  '  kibling  mill,'  which  removes  the 
husks  and  skins  from  the  '  nibs '  (see  heltm). 

Average  CompoHtum  of  Cocoa  Sooda,    (  Wamk- 

Per  Cent. 

Fat  (cocoa-butter)      .        .        .  6(HX> 

Albumen,  fibrine,  and  gluten      .  18*00 

Starch lOKK) 

Gum 8*00 

Colouring  matter                        .  2*00 

Water 6-00 

Theobromine     ....  1*50 

Ash 8*60 

Loss 0-80 

100-00 

Dr  Letheby  calculated  that  a  pint  of  cocoa 
made  with  1  oz.  of  ground  nibs  would  contidn  the 
following  proportions  of  nutritious  matters : 


Nitrogenous  matters 
Fatty  matter 
Gum,  sugar,  and  extractive 
Mineral  matters  . 

Total  extracted    . 


96*2  gnuns 
218*8 
66*6 
17*6 


ft 


«f 


M 


898*1 


AtMi.,  CoHfihiMb,  l(t.  CoMs,  when  Diutdol- 
tenWd.  (ornu  a  whalwome  uid  highly  DDtritiona 
beTera^e.  Iti  uHiTe  principle  i>  theabromine,  an 
■Ikalind  great];  roembliTig  eiffeine,  the  MtiTe 
principle  or  n^fee  and  tea.  A  peculiar  concrete 
oil,  called  cocoi-hutter,  or,  more  coirectlj,  bntter 
of  oacao,  ii  anather  important  eonititnent,  fonn- 
lag  more  than  half  the  wdght  of  the  eeed.  The 
pnaence  of  abont  20%  of  albmnen  giTea  to  cocoa 
it*  nntritiTe  chanurter. 

AduU.  Hnch  of  the  cheap  itnff  uid  ay  gfenoine 
cocoa  IB  ihainefuU;  adulterated.  Oat  of  B8 
umplei  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  examined  bj  the 
'Lancet'  conuninion,  39  contained  coloared 
earth;  labctances,  u  icddte,  Teaetian  r*d,  umber, 
&c.  To  aome  chalk  or  pUiter  of  Paria  had  been 
addfd.  for  the  porpoae  of  incnuing  the  weight, 
and  alkali  to  heighten  the  colour.  Han;  of  the 
wsplei  connited  of  ingar  and  (larch,  with  odI; 
nfldeat  cocoa  to  impart  a  flavour.  Cocoaa  con- 
taining a  moderate  amoant  of  arrowroot  or  other 
Arch  mnit  not  be  eon^dered  adulterated  article*, 
for  it  i«  impoMible  to  render  cocoa  aolable,  or 
rather  emnliii-e,  withont  the  addition  of  lome 
diffnnble  nibitsnce. 

B;  an  examination  of  the  Mh  the  preaence  of 
an;  mineral  adalterant  may  be  detected.  Mr 
Bl;th  mjt  the  amonnt*  of  aah  in  gennine  cocoa 
thoald  nerer  exceed  6%  .    The  teed  of  the  cocoa 


■  of  hnik  and  wed  proper.  Coder  the 
a>pe  the  hoak  exhibit*  on  ita  inrface  a 
nnmbei  of  tnbnlar  fibre*,  filled  with  granular 
matter  and  minute  corpti*Gle*.  It  coniiit*  of 
three  membrane*  J  the  flnt  being  a  aingle  layer 
of  elongated  ceUi ;  the  aeeoad  (foming  the  chief 
portion  of  tlie  hn*k}  of  angnlar  cella,  encloiing 
madla^ei  and  alio  cont^niag  a  few  ipiral  TcaieS 
and  woody  fibre*.  The  third  membrane  ia  ver; 
tlun  and  delicate,  and  i*  made  np  of  amall  •ngnhu' 
eelli  containing  minote  globiUea  of  fat.  The 
•eediaoompoaedot  minate  cell*  containing  atarcb. 
The  atarch-eorpiuole*  are  ver;  email,  with  a  trace 
of  lonUn.    (Sea  <mtt.) 

Qwea,  TUe.  Thia  ia  formed  by  grinding  the 
nib*  in  a  mill,  eoii(i*ting  of  two  cone*,  working 
one  in*ide  the  other.  Fare  flake  cocoa  i*  not  a 
diluted  or  amalgamated  art^ctei  in  other  word*,  it 
contain*  no  mgar,  and  bat  a  trace  of  itarch. 


CooM  Nib*.  The  bmiaed,  roasted  aeed*,  freed 
from  hnik  and  membrwie.  The;  ongbt  to  be  of 
a  dall-red  or  greyieh  colour,  but  are  freqncntly 


given  a  bright- rod  colonrb;  a  coating  of  Venetian 
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Coeoa,  Sol'uble.  From  cocoa  nibs  and  sub- 
stances  which  are  really  solable  or  diffusible  in 
water,  ground  together.  Sugar  and  sago  or 
arrowroot  are  the  diluents  used  by  respectable 
makers,  but  all  kinds  of  starches,  coloured  with 
Venetian  red,  have  been  used.  No  form  of  cocoa 
is  really  soluble,  but  by  the  addition  of  easily 
diffusible  substances  an  article  is  produced  which 
is  capable  of  forming  an  emulsion  with  boiling 
water.  The  following  are  the  principal  varieties 
of  the  so-called  soluble  cocoa : 

1.  CoooA,  Gbaitulatbd.  Prom  cocoa  nibs  and 
sufficient  sugar  and  arrowroot  to  keep  the  fatty 
particles  from  forming  a  pasty  mass.  As  it  is 
impo)?sible  to  granulate  the  nibs  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  some  other  substance,  those  makers 
who  declare  that  their  granulated  cocoas  are 
perfectly  pure  do  not  act  honestly  towards  their 
customers. 

2.  CoooA,  HOXCBOPATHIC.  A  kind  of  solu- 
ble cocoa  prepared  with  arrowroot,  but  without 
sugar. 

8.  CoooA,  IcBLAVD-xoBB.  From  cocoa  and 
Iceland  moss,  freed  from  its  bitter  principle, 
cetrarine.  This  form  of  cocoa  was  introduced  by 
Messrs  Dunn  and  Hewett,  and  is  said  to  form  a 
very  valuable  article  of  diet  for  invalids. 

4.  Cocoa,  Mabavilla.  This  is  stated  to  be 
'  the  perfection  of  prepared  cocoa.'  It  consists  of 
cocoa,  sugar,  and  sago  flour,  the  last  two  being  in 
great  excess. 

5.  CoooA,  Cabacoab.  This  is  simiUr  to  the 
last,  being  a  mixture  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and  sago 
flour.  The  cocoa  used  in  its  manufocture  is  said 
to  be  imported  from  the  Caraccas,  on  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  and  to  possess  a  peculiarly 
delicious  flavour. 

The  amount  of  flour  or  starch  in  these  so-called 
soluble  cocoas  frequently  exceeds  40% ,  and  the 
amount  of  sugar  20% .  They  have  been  not  in- 
aptly oJled '  soups.' 

In  recent  years  so- called  soluble  cocoa  has  been 
brought  into  the  market.  It  is  sold  under  various 
names,  thus,  'Theobromine,  or  Concentrated 
Cocoa,'  'Cocoa  Essence,'  'Cocoatina,'  &c. 

These  cocoas,  the  preparation  of  many  of  which 
is  a  trade  secret,  are  pure  cocoa  deprived  of  the 
bulk  of  its  fat  and  carefully  flavoured.  They  are 
much  more  palatable  and  digestible  than  the 
crude  article,  and  though  higher  in  price  are  more 
economical  in  use. 

Oht,  No  warm  drink  that  we  take  approaches 
cocoa  in  its  nutritive  character,  because,  while 
performing  to  a  certain  extent  the  exhilarating 
work  of  coffee  or  tea,  it  presents  to  the  stomach 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous  matter;  this  advantage  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  is  taken  in  the  form 
of  an  emulsion,  instead  of  an  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion. 

Cocoa  vob  thb  tablb  is  readily  prepared  from 
the  soluble  yarieties  by  simply  pouring  boiling 
water  upon  the  powder.  From  cocoa  nibs,  or 
flaked  cocoa,  the  beverage  is  prepared  by  flrst 
pouring  boilhig  water  upon  them,  and  then  allow- 
ing the  mass  to  simmer  from  4  to  6  hours.  The 
cocoa  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  boil,  for 
in  that  case  a  ooaguium  will  be  formed,  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  water. . 


COCOA-HXTT  OIL.  A  species  of  vegetable 
butter  obtained  from  the  common  cocoa  nut — ihm 
fruit  of  Cocut  nuciftra,  the  ooooa  palm.  It  is 
separated  from  the  dried  kernel  by  hvdraolic 
pressure.  It  contains  olein,  and  a  solid  &b  often 
used  as  a  candle  material.  100  nuts  yield  abmit 
2^  galU.  of  oil.  When  first  extracted  its  odour 
is  sweet,  but  in  two  days  acquires  a  nasty  rancid 
odour,  which  perfume  will  not  entirely  J^iU.  The 
natives  of  most  countries  producing  it  use  it 
largely  in  cookery,  also  as  a  pomade.  JjBrge 
plantations  of  the  cocoa  palm,  connected  with 
Price's  candle  company,  exist  in  Ceylon.  Cocoa- 
nut  oil  is  often  coxif ounded  with  cocoa-  or  cacao- 
butter,  which  is  the  produce  of  a  very  different 
plant,  namely,  Tkeobroma  eaeao.  See  Gocnrio 
ACID,  Cocoa,  Stbabio  Acid,  &c. 

COCO  PLTJH  {Ckryaabalamu  ioaeo,  L.).  The 
fruittf  are  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  plimi. 
and  are  either  white,  purple,  red,  or  yellow. 
They  have  a  sweetish  pulp,  and  are  eaten  in 
the  West  Indies  either  raw  or  made  into  a  con- 
serve. 

COD.  iSya.  Oa'dub  xob'bhita  (Ph.  L.),  Mob'- 
bhua  yuLOABiB,  Liuu. ;  Asel'lub,  Pliny,  L.  A 
fish  common  in  the  seas  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, from  about  40° — 75**  of  latitude.  The 
fiesh  forms  a  most  wholesome  and  excellent  article 
of  food.  The  best  fish  are  yery  thick  about  the 
neck ;  and,  when  fresh,  are  marked  by  the  red- 
ness of  the  gills,  freshness  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
whiteness  and  firmness  of  the  fiesh.  The  fish  so 
largely  imported  from  Newfoundland  (Nbw- 
vouHDLAND  fibh)  are  cod  beheaded,  split  open, 
gutted,  and  salted.  They  are  caught  by  millions 
on  the  '  Grand  Bank.'  Cod-bouvdb  are  pickled 
in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglass.  The  spawn 
is  made  into  cavzabb,  and  the  liver  is  both  pressed 
and  boiled  for  its  oil  (see  heUno), 

Cod  IB  OBVBBALLT  COOKBD  by  boilinff  it,  bnt 
is  sometimes  baked,  or  cut  into  dices  and  broiled 
or  fried.  Cod's  head  and  shoulders  wtth  ovster 
sauce  is  a  favourite  dish.  Shrimp  and  ancnovy 
sauce  are  also  good  additions. 

CODEINA.  CigHnNOpHsO.  Syn.  MoHOXS- 
THTLKOBPHiKB,CoDBnrB.  An  alkaloid  diMovered 
by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia.  It  is 
usually  separated  from  the  ammoniacal  liquors 
from  which  morphine  has  been  obtuned,  by  eva- 
porating, treating  the  residue  with  watOT,  adding 
caustic  potash,  collecting  the  precipitate  alkaloid, 
dissolving  in  ether,  setting  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop*,  4*^.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 
soluble  in  80  parts  of  cold  and  24  parts  of  boiling 
water.  Its  solution  in  the  latter,  by  slow  evapora- 
tioD,  yields  large  transparent  octiihedm.  WiUi 
the  acids  it  forms  ctystaUisaUe  salts.  These 
possess  the  singular  property  of  prodndng  a 
general  and  violent  itdiing  of  the  enrfaoe  ol  the 
body  when  administered  intemaUy.  The  same 
symptoms  frequently  follow  the  exhibitiOB  of 
opium  and  hydrochlorate  of  morphine^  and  aie  re* 
f erred  to  the  presence  of  codeia. 

TetU,  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  add,  forming 
a  colourless  solution  which,  when  gently  wanned 
with  molybdate  of  ammonia,  or  a  trace  of  ferric 
chloride,  assumes  a  deep  blue  odour.  Unlike  mo^ 
phine,  it  is  insolubie  in  weak  soliifeia&  of  potash, 
and  is  soluble  in  ether.    The  salts  of  oode&e  ara 
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known  by  tmctnre  of  galls  throwing  down  a 
eofnons  precipitate  from  tiieir  ■olutioni;  this  does 
not  occur  wiUi  the  alta  of  morphine.  It  is  di«* 
tinguiahed  from  meconine  by  its  aqueoui  lolution 
showing  an  alkaline  reaction  with  test-paper. 

Um9,  Given  with  benefit  in  diabetei,  as  it 
rsdaoes  the  amonnt  of  sugar  in  the  nrine.— 1>om« 
I — 2  grains. 

OOD-LITZS  OIL.  Syn.  Mob'bbvjr  o'uuk, 
B.  P.;  QLBim  iWCOK'u  Abil'li,  L.;  Hvilb  db 
MoBUB,  Fb.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of 
the  common  cod,  Qadmf  wtorrkma. 

The  seat  of  the  Norwegian  cod-fishery  is  the 
Lofoten  Islands.  The  fish  begin  to  arrive  in 
December^  and  remiun  for  spawning  pnrposes  till 
March.  The  fish  an  taken  with  huid  lines,  set 
lines,  and  with  nets.  As  soon  as  the  fish  are 
brought  on  shore  the  livers  are  removed  and  care* 
folly  eiamined,  and  those  that  are  poor,  have  sus- 
tained injury,  or  have  portions  of  g^  adhering  are 
removed. — ^ep,  1.  Having  washd  the  livers,  they 
are  now  placed  in  open  bamls,  when  the  oil  slowly 
exndes,  rising  to  the  surface  to  be  skimmed  off. 
It  is  finally  filtered  8  or  4  times.  ThU  oil  is 
described  as  of  a  straw-colour,  has  little  taste  or 
smell,  and  is  known  as  natural  medicinal  oil.  Some 
makers  use  the  heat  of  a  water  or  steam  bath  to 
extract  the  oil.  The  residual  livers  are  usually 
boiled  down,  giving  a  further  yield  of  dark  brown, 
or  tanner's  oU. 

At  Lofoten,  much  care  is  exercised  in  using  only 
the  livers  of  the  cod ;  but  all  alon^  the  Norway 
coast  an  inferior  dark  kind  of  oil  is  made  indis- 
criminately from  the  livers  of  cod,  coalfish,  ling, 
haddock,  iad  skate,  and  even  of  the  shark. 

The  sooner  cod-liver  oil  is  bottled  after  it  is 
made,  the  better  is  it  preserved  from  rancidity ; 
the  bottles  should  be  completely  filled*  so  as  to 
rxdnde  air. 

2.  (Seeorjr.)  The  livers  taken  from  the  fresh 
fish  sre^  carefully  washed.  .  The  large  vdns  are 
then  divided  through  their  whole  length,  and 
any  blood  in  them  is  carefully  rinsed  away.  The 
livers  are  now  cut  into  pieces,  again  washed 
and  drained,  and  afterwards  placed  with  a  small 
quanta^  of  water  in  vessels  gently  heated  by 
steam.  As  the  heat  increases,  the  oil  separates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  from  which  it  is  skimmed 
off ;  and  after  well  cooling,  to  allow  the  deposit 
of  some  of  the  margarine,  it  is  repeatedly  filtered 
through  fiannel  ba^,  and  finally  through  paper. 
This  process  gives  a  fine,  clear,  straw-colouied  oU, 
having  but  a  slight  smeU  and  taste. 

0A«.  Three  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil  are  usually 
disthiffaished — the  pale  yellow,  pale  brown,  and 
daric  brown.  The  latte^  is  tiie  most  impure; 
its  odour  and  taste  are  extremely  disagreeable. 
Tlie  most  oonfiicting  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  medical  men  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  Iignt  bro?ni  and  yellow  varieties.  Oso- 
nised  cod-liver  oil  is  said  to  be  prepared  by 
passing  oxygen  into  the  oil,  and  then  exposing  it 
to  sunlight.  Dr  Letheby  applied  the  most  deli- 
cate tests  to  this  much-vaunted  remedy,  but  was 
not  able  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  oxone. 

^rop.  amd  Utm.  Cc^-Uver  oil  has  acquired 
much  reputation  for  its  remedial  powers  in  pnl- 
monaiy  consumption,  sciofolous  and  other  glan- 
dular aif^etions,  chronic  gout   and  rheumatism. 


certain  skin  diseases,  and  several  other  ailments. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  iodine  and 
bromine,  which  are  present  in  minute  quantities 
in  this  fish,  are  the  substances  to  whicn  it  owes 
its  efficacy.  Dr  De  Jongh  refers  its  virtues  to 
the  presence  of  both  io£ne  and  the  elements 
of  the  bile. — DoMe^  1  to  4  dr. 

To  mask  the  fishy  taste  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
enable  patients  better  to  retain  it  on  the  stomach, 
many  suggestions  have  been  made,  amongst  which 
the  following  are  worthy  of  mention.  A  pinch 
of  salt  before  or  after  the  dose,  or  a  piece  of  salt 
herring;  10 drops  of  ether  with  each  dose;  6  drops 
of  essential  oil  of  almonds  to  the  I  pint  disguises 
the  odour,  and  gives  an  almond  fiavour.  It 
may  be  floated  on  milk,  orange  wine,  or  weak 
brandy. 

M.  Duquesnel  states  that  cod-liver  oil  flavoured 
with  essence  of  eucalyptol,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
part  of  the  essence  to  1000,  has  neither  the  taste 
nor  the  odour  of  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  taken  with 
facility,  only  leaving  at  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  on  the  tongue  the  taste  of  the  essence.  M. 
Duquesnel  ados  that  the  offensive  eructations 
arising  from  cod-liver  oil  are  completely  cor- 
rected. 

Cod-Uver  Ott  Jolly.  Take  of  cod-liver  oil,  86 
parts ;  isinglass,  8  parts ;  sugar,  8  parts ;  water, 
4  parts.  It  forms  a  semi-transparent  jelly  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour,  having  a  strong  odour,  but 
less  strong  taste  of  the  oil.  1%e  advantages  of  this 
preparation  are—its  easy  administration,  com- 
plete retention  and  assimilation  by  the  weakest 
stomach.  A  teaspoonful  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  ordinary  oil.  A  lemon 
flavour  may  be  imparted  to  it  with  advantage 
if  desired. 

Ck>d-liver  Oil  and  Lacto-Phofphate  of  Lime. 
{8hin%.)  Cod-liver  oil,  1  pint;  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  peppermint,  and  winter  green,  of  each, 
10  drops ;  powder  of  gum-arabic,  4  os. ;  sugar, 
6  OB. ;  solution  of  lacto.phosphate  of  lime  (60  gr. 
to  1  fl.  OB.),  6|  fi.  OS. ;  lime  water,  6|  fl.  ob.'  Mix 
the  gum  and  sugar  in  a  capacious  mortar,  and 
make  a  smooth  mucilage  with  the  lime  water,  and 
8  OB.  of  the  solution  Si  lacto-phosphate  of  lime. 
Add  the  volatile  oils  to  the  cod-liver  oil,  and  gra- 
dually triturate  them  with  the  mucilage,  until  a 
perfect  emulsion  is  formed.  Finally,  add  the  rest 
of  the  solution  of  the  lacto-phospnate  of  lime, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  The  solution  of  lacto-phos- 
phate of  lime  is  made  by  saturating  a  solution  of 
lactic  acid  with  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Cod-liver  OU  with  Iodide  of  Iron.  Triturate 
iodide  of  iron  with  cod-liver  oil,  4  gr.  to  the  oz., 
until  dissolved.  Hobslbt's  patent  Is  as  follows : 
Dissolve  22  scruples  of  iodine  in  a  gallon  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  at  a  temperature  of  140°  F.,  in  a  water- 
bath.  Add  to  the  solution  8  scruples  of  iron  (re- 
duced by  hydrogen),  and  heat  to  180°  F.,  until 
the  combination  is  complete.— jDoftf.  1  dr.  to  | 
ox. 

Cod-liver  Oil,  Fhotphorated.  ('  Lancet'^  Pure 
unoxidised  phosphorus,  2  gr. ;  almond  oil,  2  ob. 
Put  into  a  bottle,  stoppered,  and  immerse  the 
same  in  a  water-bath ;  apply  heat  until  the  tem- 
perature of  tiie  oil  is  about  180°  F.,  as  directed 
by  the  B.  P.  in  the  preparation  of  oUum  phos" 
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phoratum  /  shake  up  occasionally,  and  again  put 
the  bottle  into  the  water  if  necessary,  until  a  per- 
fect solution  is  obtained;  then  add  about  10  oz. 
of  cod-liver  oil,  and  again  immerse  in  the  water- 
bath;  finally,  make  up  the  measure  with  cod- 
liver  oil  to  25  oz.  One  drachm  so  prepared  will 
contain  over  the  y^  of  a  grain  of  pure  phos- 
phorus. 

Cod-liver  Oil  and  Hypophosphites,  Emulsion  of. 
(Canadian  '  Pharmaceutical  Journal.')  Powder 
of  gum  tragacanth,  4  oz. ;  glycerine,  8  oz. ;  water, 
9  oz.  Rub  the  tragacanth  with  the  glycerine, 
and  add  the  water  gradually.  To  this  mucilage 
add  the  following  solution :  Hypophosphite  of 
lime,  4|  dr.;  hypophosphite  of  soda,  2i  dr.; 
hypophosphite  of  potash,  2i  dr.;  sugar,  f  lb.; 
boiling  water,  12  oz.  Make  the  admixture  gra- 
dually with  brisk  trituration.  To  this  medicated 
mucilago  add  the  following :  Otto  of  almonds, 
bitter,  10  drops ;  otto  of  cinnamon,  6  drops ;  otto 
of  canella,  5  drops;  alcohol,  6  oz.  The  whole 
will  now  form  a  semi-transparent  mucilaginous 
liquid  of  about  37  fl.  oz.  in  bulk.  To  this  add 
gradually  an  equal  measure  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  In  practice  it  is  advisable  to 
work  on  small  quantities,  say  4  pint  of  each  in  a 
No.  8  mortar.  If  care  is  taken  the  product  will 
bo  very  satisfactory. 

EmnlBlon  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  (Unofficial  Formu* 
lary.)  Cod-liver  oil,  8  oz.;  yolks  of  2  eggs; 
tragacanth  powder,  16  grs.;  elixir  of  saccharin, 
1  dr. ;  simple  tincture  of  benzoin,  1  dr. ;  spirit 
of  chloroform,  4  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  8 
minims ;  distilled  water  to  produce  16  oz.  Mea- 
sure 5  fl.  oz.  of  the  distilled  water,  place  the 
tragacanth  in  powder  in  a  dry  mortar,  and  triturate 
with  a  little  of  the  cod-liver  oil ;  then  add  the 
yelks  of  the  eggs ;  stir  briskly,  add  water  as  the 
mixture  thickens.  When  of  a  suitable  consistence 
add  the  remainder  of  the  oil  and  water  with  con- 
stant stirring.  Transfer  to  a  pint  bottle,  add  the 
elixir,  tincture,  spirit,  and  essential  oil;  shake 
well,  and  add  water  to  make  the  product  measure 
16  oz. 

Emolsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  (Oerrard,)  Cod- 
liver  oil,  4  oz. ;  powdered  gum  acacia,  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  cassia,  4  minims ;  essential  oil  of  almonds,  4 
minims ;  saccharin,  2  g^. ;  water  to  make  8  oz. 
Mix  the  oils  ^nth  the  gum  and  saccharin  in  a  dry 
mortar ;  add  2  oz.  of  water  in  1  volume,  stirring 
till  the  emulsion  is  formed ;  finally,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  8  oz. 

COFFEE.  The  seeds  or  berries  of  the  Coffea 
arahica,  Linn.,  or  coffee  plant ;  a  shrub  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  CiKOHOirACRfi,  sub-order  Cofpkis, 
indigenous  in  the  low  mountainous  districts  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  largely  cultivated  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world.  About  40  millions  of 
lbs.  of  coifee  are  annually  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  consumption  for  the  whole  world  has 
been  estimated  at  about  600  millions  of  lbs.  The 
seeds  are  roasted  and  ground,  and  used  as  a  decoc- 
tion or  infusion.  The  term  of  coffee  is  applied 
to  the  prepared  beverage  as  well  as  to  the  seeds. 
The  valuable  properties  of  coffee  are  mainly  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  Oksvssxk  or  CAP- 
FBIVE.  LiBSBiAK  C0P7BB  (Coffea  Uherica,  Bull 
and  Hiem),  a  glabrous  shrub,  native  of  Liberia^ 
has  been  introduced  into  many  coffee-growing 


countries,  in  consequence  of  its  more  robust  habit 
than  the  Coffea  arabica»  The  beans  are  much 
larger,  and  it  thrives  at  lower  elevations. 

Payen  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of 
the  coffee-berry : 

Water 12-000 

Woody  tissue  ....    84*000 

Fixed  fatty  matters        .        .    10  to  IS-OOO 
Qnm,  sugar,  and  vegetable  acids     .    16*500 
Nitrogenous  matter  allied  to  legu- 
min  (vegetable  casein)  .        .    18*000 

Free  caffeine 0-800 

Compound  of  cafi!eine  with  pot- 
ash       35  to  5*000 

Solid  fatty  essence  ....  0-002 
Aromatic  essential  oil  .  .  .  0*001 
Saline  matters         ....      6*697 


100-000 
Prep,,  ^c.  The  finest  kind  of  coffee  is  that 
called  Mocha,  from  Aden,  but  that  in  common  use 
is  principally  supplied  from  the  British  planta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  the 
coffee  tree,  which  resembles  a  cherry  in  size  and 
colour,  contains  two  seeds  (bean^,  which  are 
separated  by  mechanical  means  from  the  pulp. 
After  fermentation  and  washing,  the  seeds  pass 
through  a  rolling-mill,  which  removes  the  parch* 
ment-Iike  husk  and  silver  skin  immediately  en- 
closing the  seeds.  The  commercial  value  depends 
on  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of  the  beans,  and 
their  flavour.  Pearl  coffee  is  that  in  which  the 
berry  instead  of  bearing  two  seeds  has  only  one, 
which  consequentlv  takes  a  rounded  form;  a 
proportion  of  pearl  coffee  is  produced  in  every 
crop.  Tbiaqb  consists  of  the  damaged  and  broken 
beans  which,  though  not  of  so  good  an  appearance, 
are  equal  in  quali^  to  the  other  kinds  of  coffeo. 
The  selection  being  made,  the  berries  are  caref  oUy 
roasted  in  revolving  cylinders  by  a  gndually 
applied  heat,  until  the  aroma  is  well  developed 
and  the  toughness  destroyed.  Too  much  heat  is 
avoided,  as  the  volatile  and  aromatic  properties  of 
the  coffee,  and,  consequently,  the  flavour,  are 
thereby  injured;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
berries  are  roasted  too  little,  they  produce  a 
beverage  with  a  raw,  green  taste,  very  liable  to 
induce  sickness  and  vomiting.  When  properly 
roasted,  coffee  has  a  lively  chocolate-bro^'n  c<&our, 
and  should  not  have  lost  more  than  18%  of  its 
weight  by  the  process.  If  the  loss  exceeds  20% , 
the  flavour  suffers  in  proportion.  The  roasted 
coffee  should  be  placed  in  a  very  dry  situation, 
and  excluded  from  the  air  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  loses  flavour  by  keeping,  and  also  powerfully 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  by 
reason  of  its  hygroscopic  power. 

Qual,,  ifc,  Coftee  promotes  digestion  and  ex- 
hilarates the  spirits,  and  when  strong,  generally 
occasions  w^akefulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic 
constitutions  induces  sleep.  Drunk  in  moderation, 
especially  if  combined  with  sugar  and  nulk,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  wholesome  beverage  known. 
The  various  qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to 
it  by  some  persons,  such  as  dispelling  or  causing 
flatulency,  removing  dizziness  of  the  head^  attenn- 
ating  the  blood,  causing  biliousness,  Ac,  appear 
to  be  wholly  imaginary.  From  a  medical  point 
of  view  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  oerebnJ  sumn* 


hot  ud  uitUopariSe,  And  u  >  corrector  of  opiDm. 
Ai  ■  medicine  it  (boold  be  itrong,  tad  U  bnt  | 
taken  oulj  lokewami. 

Jdmlt^  Jfe.  The  prtQcipal  mbdBDCM  <ued  for  j 
tfae  pnrpaaea  of  ■dalteration  uv  canmel,  TOBst«d 
chlcuj.  Touted  locoit  beuu,  roasted  com,  Ae. 
Chicory  now  bong- charged  with  the  nine  amoont 
d  dotf  a*  coffee,  it  is  not  cotiaidered  in  a  rerenne 
point  of  view  an  ■dalteration;  nerertheleM, 
when  we  contrast  coffee  with  chicory,  we  at  < 


latter,  thus ! 

Coffee  a  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  whilst  chicory  is 
the  root  of  an  berbaceon*  plant,  and  it  is  well 
kaown  that  more  Tirtoei  exist  in  froits  and  teeds 

Coffee  ooDtuns  three  active  prin>Hples,  vii.  so 
«aeotid  oil,  caflrana,  and  tannic  acid  ;  and  theu 
eierdse  a  powerfd  infloence  on  the  system,  retard- 
ing the  waste  of  the  tissne*  of  the  body,  exciting 
tiiebrain  to  incrcMed  activity,  and  eihitanting 
wilkmt  intoxicating.    Chicory  contains  none  of 


CollMeurts  on  the  system  highly  beneBdal 
phjriolegical  effect* ;  chicory  poasetse*  medicinal 
properties  which  are  not  deairable  in  an  article 
of  food. 

Chioory,  tbarefore,  b  vary  olqecUonable,  and 
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when  s  dealer  sella  a  mixtoro  or  coffee  and  chi- 
cory for  pore  coffee,  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case,  he  ii  gailty  of  selling  an  adulterated  article, 
and  onght  to  be  panisbed  accordingly. 

The  adnlteimtion  with  caramel  or  chicory  may 
readily  be  detected  a*  followi : 

1.  Aspoonfnl  of  pnre  coffes  placed  gently  on 
the  surface  of  a  glass  of  cold  water  will  float 
for  some  time,  and  scarcely  colonr  the  liquid  i 
if  it  contuni  caramel  or  chicory,  it  will 
rapidly  absorb  the  water,  and,  sinking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  communicate  a  reddish- 
brown  tint  as  it  falls.  Another  method  of 
applying  this  test  is  by  expertly  (baking  a 
ipoonfol  of  the  snspected  coffee  with  a  wine- 
glass of  cold  water,  and  then  placing  the  glass 
upon  the  table.  If  it  is  pure,  it  will  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  scarcely  colour  the  liquid ;  but  if 
caramel  or  chicory  is  present,  it  will  aiak  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  tinged  of  a  deep 
red  as  before. 

2.  The  brawn  colonr  of  decoction  or  lofusion 
of  roasted  coffee  become*  greenish  when  treated 
with  a  per-aall  of  iron,  and  a  browuish'green 
flocculcnt  precipitate  is  formed.  The  colour  of 
chicory  is  only  deepened,  bnt  not  otherwise 
altetvd,  and  no  precipitate  is  formed  under  the 
same  treatmenL   A  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee 


retain!  a  brownish -yellow  colonr  after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  subaided,  and  the  liquid  appears 
brownish  yellow  by  refracted  light.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  weali  aiDmoiiia  water  aids  the  auh- 
■iileuce  of  the  precipitate. 

8.  Under  the  microscope  (see  Cbicobt)  the 
presence  of  chicory  may  be  readily  detected  by 
the  siie,  form,  and  ready  separation  of  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  by  the  preaonce  and 
abundance  of  the  pitted  tissue  or  dotted  ducts, 
which  arc  abaent  from  coffee,  and  by  the  siie  of 
the  apiral  vessels,  which  are  very  small  in  coffee. 
The  most  chancteriatic  atructure,  however,  and 
that  by  which  chicory  can  be  easily  identified, 
ii  the  lactiferous  tissue.  Roasted  com,  and 
other  amylaceous  aubatauces,  may  alao  be  de- 
tected, in  the  same  way,  by  the  pecnliar  size 
and  character  of  tbeir  atarch  gnuua. 

Duder  the  microacope  the  berry  ia  aeen  to  con- 
sist of  a  hard,  tough  tissue,  that  resiata  even  long 
soaking.  The  testa  covering  the  berry  is  made 
of  lengthened  cells  with  oblique  markings  resting 
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on  a  thin  membrane,  almost  structureless.  These 
oblique  markings  of  the  cells  are  so  characteristic 
as  to  render  the  cells  distinguishable  from  every 
other  tissue.  The  substance  of  the  berry  consists 
of  angular  cells,  each  one  of  which  contains 
minute  drops  of  oil.  This  oil  is  in  some  measure 
driven  off  during  the  process  of  roasting,  which, 
however,  leaves  the  structure  unimpaired  where  it 
is  not  charred. 

Roasted  com,  beans,  &c.,  may  be  detected  bv 
the  cold  decoction  striking  a  blue  colour  witn 
tincture  of  iodine.  Pure  coffee  is  merely  deepened 
a  little  in  colour  by  this  substance. 

4.  (A.  S,  Allem.)  The  amount  of  ash  in 
genuine  coffee  does  not  exceed  4*6%  ;  chicory 
yields  5  per  cent.  The  silica  in  coffee  ash  never 
exceeds  1% ,  while  in  chicory  it  varies  from  10% 
to  86%.  The  average  soluble  ash  in  coffee  is 
3*24% ,  while  in  chicory  it  is  1*74%  .  By  deter- 
mining  the  soluble  ash  S,  the  percentage  of  pure 
coffee  C  may  be  calculated  thus : 


C  ^  ^(100  S  ■>  174^ 


8 

The  density  of  coffee-infusion  is  determined  by 
heating  the  powder  with  10  times  its  weight  of 
cold  water,  raising  the  liquid  to  the  boiling-point, 
filtering,  and  taking  the  gravity  at  16*5°  C. 
Taking  the  density  of  pure  coffee-infusion  at 
1008*6,  and  that  of  chicory  at  1020*6,  the  per- 
centage of  pure  coffee  C  in  the  sample  may  be 
calculated  from  the  equation 

^      100(1020  -  D) 

^" 12 

where  D  represents  the  density  of  the  infused 
sample.  The  relative  tinctoriu  power  of  an  in- 
fusion of  a  sample  of  coffee  is  determined  by 
boiling  a  g^ven  weight  with  20  c.c.  of  water  for 
a  few  minutes,  filtering,  and  again  boiling  the 
residue  until  thoroughly  exhausted.  An  equal 
weight  of  a  standard  mixture  of  equal  weights 
of  pure  coffee  and  chicory  is  treated  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner.  The  standard  solution  is  made 
up  to  200  cc,  that  of  the  sample  to  100  c.c. ;  10 
c.c.  of  the  latter  are  put  into  a  narrow  burette, 
and  some  of  the  standard  into  a  test-tube  of 
exactly  equal  bore.  If  the  tints  are  exactly  the 
same,  the  sample  consisted  of  pure  coffee;  if 
chicory  is  present,  water  must  be  added  to  the 
sample  until  the  tints  are  the  same.  Each  cc.  of 
water  represents  6%  of  chicory.  The  presence 
of  leguminous  seeds  or  cereals  may  be  detected 
by  boiling  the  sample  with  animal  charcoal  and 
water,  filtering,  and  testing  for  starch  in  the  cold 
liquid  with  iodine.  Neither  coffee  nor  chicory 
contains  starch. 

ObM.  A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  the 
sdentific  world  was  drawn  to  the  value  of  roasted 
coffee  leaves,as  furnishing  materials  for  a  beverage 
unexcelled  in  excellence  by  the  coffee>berry  itself. 
It  appears  that  the  leaves,  prepared  for  use,  may 
be  purchased  for  \\d,  per  lb.,  or  packed  ready  for 
export  at  2<{.  per  lb.  ''That  this  preparation 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nutritious 
principles  of  coffee  is  evident  from  the  analysis ; 
but  as  the  leaves  can  only  be  collected  in  a  good 
■Cate  at  the  expense  of  the  ooffee-bush,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  tiie  coffbes  produced  by  the 


berries  be  not  after  all  the  cheapest,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  best"  ('Jury  Report,'  Exhibition, 
1851;.  Coffee  for  the  table  is  best  prmared  with 
the  aid  of  a  French  eafeiiire,  or  ooffbe-biggin, 
furnished  with  a  percolator  or  strainer,  which 
will  permit  a  moderately  rapid  filtration.  To 
produce  this  beverage  in  perfection,  it  is  necessarj 
to  employ  the  best  materials  in  its  preparation^ 
fresh  roasted  and  fresh  ground.  "  At  least  1  os. 
of  coffee  should  be  used  to  make  3  oommon-eised 
coffee-cupfuls,  with  1  teaspoonful  of  freshly 
roasted  and  ground  chicoxr.  K  desired  strong. 
the  quantity  of  both  should  be  doubled  "  (CooUsf), 
Many  habitual  coffee-drinkers  cannot  tolerate  the 
use  of  chicory,  which  is  a  doubtful  improver  of 
coffee.  The  prevailing  fault  of  the  coffee  made 
in  England  is  its  want  of  strength  and  flavour. 
The  coffee-pot  should  be  heated  previously  to 
putting  in  the  coffee,  which  may  be  done  by 
means  of  a  little  boiling  water.  The  oommon 
practice  of  boiling  coffee  is  quite  unnecessary,  for 
all  its  flavour  and  aroma  is  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  hot  water.  Indeed,  all  the  ''useful  and 
agreeable  matter  in  coffee  is  very  soluble;  it 
comes  off  with  the  first  waters  of  infusion,  and 
needs  no  boiling  "  (  Ure).  Should  prqjudioe,  how- 
ever, induce  the  housewife  or  cook  to  boil  her 
coffee,  it  should  be  only  just  simmered  for  » 
minute,  as  long  or  violent  boiling  ii\jures  it  con- 
siderably. 

When  coffee  is  prepared  in  a  oommon  pot,  the 
latter  being  first  made  hot,  the  boiling  water 
should  be  poured  over  the  powder,  and  not,  as  Is 
commonly  the  plan,  put  in  first.  It  should  then 
be  kept  stirred  for  4  or  5  minutes,  when  a  cup 
should  be  poured  out  and  returned  again,  and 
this  operation  repeated  8  or  4  times,  after  which, 
if  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
generally  become  fine  of  itself.  In  all  cases 
where  a  percolator  is  not  used,  the  liquor  should 
be  well  stirred  up  several  times  before  finally 
covering  it  up  to  settle  for  use. 

Amongst  the  various  descriptions  of  coffee-pots 
in  use  we  may  mention  those  of  French  make, 
consisting  of  two  cylindrical  vessels,  the  upper 
having  a  metal  strainer,  pn  which  the  ground 
coffee  is  placed,  and  through  which  the  clear 
infusion  runs  into  the  lower  one;  Loysell's,  an 
apparatus  making  very  good  coffee,  and  as  one  of 
the  latest,  an  ingenious  and  inexpensive  coffee- 
pot, known  as  the  'Kaffee  Kanne,'  devised  by 
Mr  Ash,  of  Oxford  Street  Ash's '  Kaffee  Kanne  ' 
consists  of  an  ordinary  biggin,  surrounded  by  a 
jacket  containing  boiling  water.  The  coffee  is 
made  by  percolation  in  the  inner  vessel,  and, 
being  kept  at  the  point  of  ebullition  by  the  sur- 
rounding boiling  water,  yields  a  beverage  of  ex- 
cellent jEftvour  and  aroma. 

Coffee  is  sometimes  clarified  by  adding  a  shred 
of  isinglass,  a  small  piece  of  clean  eel-  or  sole- 
skin,  or  a  spoonful  of  white  of  egg.  An  excellent 
plan,  common  in  France,  is  to  place  the  vessel 
containing  the  made  coffee  upon  the  hearth,  and 
to  sprinkle  over  its  surface  half  a  cupful  of  cold 
water,  which  from  its  greater  gravity  descends, 
and  carries  the '  foulness '  with  it.  Another  plan 
sometimes  adopted  is  to  wrap  a  doth,  previoualy 
dipjped  into  cold  water,  round  the  ooAse-pot. 
This  method  is  commonly  practised  by  the  Ara- 
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bians  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Yemen  and  Moka, 
and  xapidlj  clariflee  the  liquor,  unleis  a  very 
Urge  qnantitj  of  chiooiy  is  preeent.  It  should 
he  reooUectod  that  the  use  of  iunglau,  white  of 
egg,  and  aU  like  artificial  finings  remove  mnch  of 
the  astringency  and  vivacity  of  the  Uqnmr. 

The  French,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  their  coffee»  generally  allow  an 
ounce  to  each  large  eofFee-cupful  of  water,  and 
they  use  the  coffee  both  newly  ground  and  freshly 
roasted.  A  shred  of  saifron  or  a  little  vanilla  is 
fcequently  added,  whilst  the  percolating  coffee* 
pot  is  generally  employed.  When  the  Parisian 
uses  a  common  coffee-pot,  he  generally  divides  the 
water  into  2  parts.  The  first  portion  he  pours  on 
bcnltng  hot,  and  allows  it  to  infuse  for  4  or  6 
minutes ;  he  then  pours  this  off  as  dear  as  pos- 
nble,  and  boils  the  grounds  for  2  or  3  minutes 
with  the  remaining  half  of  the  water.  As  soon 
as  this  has  deposited  the  sediment  it  is  decanted, 
and  nuxed  with  the  infusion.  The  object  of  this 
process  is  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  strength  as 
well  as  the  flavour.  The  infusion  is  thought  to 
contun  the  latter,  and  the  decoction  the  former; 
a  phuMible  but  erroneous  idea,  siDce  both  of  them 
were  carried  off  by  the  first  water. 

A  much  better  method,  and  one  we  can  recom- 
mend from  experience,  is  to  divide  the  coffee  into 
2  parts.  Boil  the  fint  portion  in  the  coffee-pot 
for  4  or  5  minutes,  then  add  the  other  portion, 
and  allow  it  to  infuse  slowly  for  about  10  minutes, 
the  ooffee-pot  lid  being  kept  well  closed.  This 
gives  a  coffee  possessing  a  flavour  which  even  the 
French  cannot  excel. 

CefliM,  lisence  of.  A  highly  concentrated  in- 
fnaion  of  coffee,  prepared  by  percolation  with 
boiling  water,  gently  and  qmckly  evaporated  to 
about  l-3rd  or  l-4th  of  its  bulk,  and  mixed  with  a 
thick  aqueous  extract  of  chicory  and  syrup  of 
burnt  augar,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  con- 
sistence  of  treacle.  The  proportions  of  the  dry 
ingredients  should  be— coffee,  4  parts ;  chicory,  2 
parts;  burnt  sugar  (caramel),  1  part.  It  should 
be  kept  in  weU-oorked  bottles  in  a  cool  place. 
This  preparation  is  very  convenient  for  making 
extemporaneous  coffee ;  but  the  beverage  so  made, 
though  superior  to  much  of  that  sold  at  coffee- 
bouses,  is  inferior  in  flavour,  aroma,  and  piquancy 
to  that  we  are  accustomed  to  drink  at  home. 
Mnch  of  the  so-called  'Essence  of  Coffee'  ii 
nmply  treacle  and  burnt  sugar,  flavoured  with 
oolfee. 

Coffse,  Bearle't  Patent.  This  is  prepared  by 
miring  condensed  milk  with  a  very  concentrated 
essence  of  coffee  and  evaporating  at  a  low  tem- 
perature (»a  eooao,  if  possible),  until  the  mixture 
acquires  the  consistence  of  a  svrnp  (coffee  syrup), 
paste  (coffee  paste),  or  candy  (coffee  candy).  The 
last  may  be  powdered  (coffee  powder,  dry  essence 
of  coffee). 

GofliM,  Snbatittttea  for.  These  are  numerous, 
but  are  now  seldom  employed,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  genuine  article  and  the  stringency  of 
the  revenue  laws.  Among  the  principal  are  the 
following : 

1.  Conn,  AooBV.  From  acorns  deprived  of 
tfaieir  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted. 

2.  CovwMM,  Bmas.  Horse-beans  roasted  along 
with  a  litUe  honey  or  sugar. 


8.  CoFFBS,  Bbbt-root.  From  the  yellow  beet- 
root, sliced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  ground 
with  a  little  coffee. 

4.  CoFFBS,  Dahdsliok.  From  dandelion  roots, 
sliced,  dried,  roasted,  and  ground  with  a  little 
caramel. 

5.  C0Y7BB,  Gbbicjlh.  S^.  Suooobt  a,  Chi- 
COBT  c.  From  chicory  or  succory.  Used  both 
for  foreign  coffee,  and  to  adulterate  it. 

6.  CMri  PB  SouPAir,  the  seeds  of  Parhia 
bi^loboMo,  Benth.,  when  roasted,  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  and  chocolate;  the  tree  was 
long  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Cola. 

06#.  All  the  above  are  roasted,  before  grind- 
ing them,  with  a  little  fat  or  lard.  Those  which 
are  larger  than  coffee-berries  are  cut  into  small 
slice)  Iwfore  being  roasted.  They  possess  none 
of  the  exhilarating  properties  or  medicinal  virtues 
of  foreign  coffee,  but  are  sometimes  invaluable  to 
the  traveller  where  the  water  is  doubtful.  The 
drink  is  palatable,  and,  being  boiled,  the  water 
used  is  rendered  more  or  less  harmless. 

00X3B.  Charred  or  carbonised  coal.  It  has  a 
greyish  colour,  and  an  almost  metallic  lustre.  Its 
properties  depend  upon  the  coal  employed  in  its 
manufacture,  and  the  method  of  carbonisation 
adopted.  The  higher  the  temperature  used,  the 
harder  and  denser  is  the  coke ;  it  contains  from 
86%  to  92%  of  carbon,  8%  to  6%  of  ash,  and  6%  to 
10%  of  water,  which  it  absorbs  when  exposed  to 
the  air.  On  combustion,  it  produces  less  heat  bv 
l-6th  than  an  equal  weight  of  wood-charcoal. 
Coke  takes  flre  only  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
continues  to  bum  only  in  a  quick  current  of  air. 

Prep.  This  is  similar  to  that  of  wood- charcoal. 
The  coal  may  be  burnt  in  stacks,  but  this  is  an 
extremely  wasteful  method.  The  usual  plan  is  to 
effect  the  carbonisation  in  ovens,  or  in  retorts, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  gaseous  products  which 
escape.  When  ovens  are  employed,  the  gas 
evolved  is  used  to  drive  steam  engines  by  its  com- 
bustion, or  to  heat  the  coke-oven  itself.  The  best 
coke-ovens  furnish  about  12  tons  of  coke  a  day. 
The  largest  quantity  of  coke  is  formed  as  a  by- 
product in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  as  the 
cinder  left  in  the  gas  retorts;  it  is  much  used  in 
furnaces  for  heating  apartments  by  hot  air  or  hot 
water,  and  in  immense  quantities  in  metallurgical 
operations.  It  produces  a  higher  temperature 
than  coal  by  its  combustion,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  but  a  small  quantity  of  sul- 
phur. 

The  blue  flame  seen  at  the  top  of  a  clear  coke 
fire  is  caused  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon 
monoxide,  CO,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  which  is  produced  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace. 

COLCHIcnr'A.  ^<i.  Col'chioikb,  Colciii- 
CIKA.  A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger 
and  Hesse  in  the  seeds  of  the  Colchieum  autumnale, 
or  common  meadow  saffron.  It  also  exists  in  the 
corms  or  bulbs. 

Prep,  Macerate  the  bruised  seeds  in  boiling 
alcohol,  add  magnesia,  to  throw  down  the  alkaloid, 
digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filter. 
By  cautious  evaporation  colchicine  will  be  de- 
posited, and  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  and 
crystallisation  in  alcohol. 

Prop.,  ire.    Odourless ;  bitter ;  soluble  iu  water 
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and  alcohol.  It  is  very  poisonous.  1-lOth  of  a 
grain,  dissolved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12  hours. 
It  differs  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in  water 
and  crystalline,  and  in  the  non-production  of 
sneezing  when  cautiously  applied  to  the  nose. 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  of  a  yellowish-brown ; 
nitric  acid  turns  it  of  a  deep  violet,  passing  into 
indigo-blue,  green,  and  yellow.  It  is  not  used  in 
medioine, 

OOL'CHICIIM.  Sjfn.  Meadow  sav'pbon  ;  Col- 
CHIOITM  AiTTUiCNAiiS,  Linn.,  L.  The  recent  and 
dried  corms  or  bulbs  (Colchioi  eormus),  as  well  as 
the  seeds  {Colehici  semina),  are  official  in  the 
British  Fharmacopooia.  The  corms  are  ordered 
to  be  dug  up  in  the  month  of  July,  or  before  the 
autumnal  bud  has  projected.  The  dry  coatings 
having  been  torn  off,  cut  the  corms  transversely 
in  thin  slices,  and  dry,  at  first  with  a  gentle  heat, 
but  afterwards  slowly  increased  to  150^  F. 

Dote  (of  the  corms),  2  to  8  or  9  gr. ;  (of  the 
seeds),  2  to  7  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  or  bolus  with 
syrup  or  conserve ;  chiefly  as  a  specific  in  gout, 
to  alleviate  or  check  the  paroxysm.  This  drug 
forms  the  base  of  almost  all  the  advertised  gout 
nostrums.  It  is,  however,  an  active  poison,  and 
its  administration  requires  care.  "After  all  that 
has  been  said  respecting  colchicum  in  gout,  and 
admitting  that  it  rarely  fails  to  all&y  pain  and 
check  a  paroxysm,  I  would  record  my  opinion  that 
ho  who  would  wish  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age 
should  eschew  it  as  an  ordinary  rem^y,  and  con- 
sider that  he  is  drawing  on  his  constitution  for  a 
temporary  relief,  with  a  certiuuty  of  becoming 
prematuraly  bankrupt  in  his  vital  energies  "  (Col' 
Uer). 

Antidoteg.  An  emetic  consisting  of  I  scruple 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  water,  followed  by 
a  brisk  dose  of  castor  oil,  thenstimulants,  and 
also  charcoal. 

OOL'COTHAB.    See  Oztdis  op  Ibon. 

COLD.  8yn»  FBi^airs,  L.  The  privation  of 
boat.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  sensation 
and  effects  which  this  privation  produces. 

When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  immersed  in  an 
atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below  the  healthy 
standard,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is  experienced, 
produced  by  the  passage  of  the  heat  of  the  body 
into  the  colder  medium.  If  this  extraction  of  heat 
exceeds  the  quantity  produced  by  the  organism, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  decreases,  until  it 
sinks  below  the  point  at  which  the  functions  of 
life  can  be  performed.  This  declination  of  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sen- 
sation of  coldness  is  followed  by  numbness 
and  a  diminution  of  muscular  activity,  and 
power,  and  the  individual  becomes  incapable  of 
supporting  himself;  the  propensity  for  sleep 
becomes  irresistible;  the  senses  are  confused,  the 
ideas  incoherent,  and  a  species  of  delirium  comeson. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  high  altitudes  where 
the  reduced  atmospheric  pressure  contributes 
powerfully  to  the  upsetting  of  the  normal  balance. 
The  denre  for  rest  and  sleep,  and  the  obstinate 
rcdPusal  of  the  patient  to  realise  the  gravity  of  his 
situation;  his  placid  contentment  and  resigna- 
tion are  grave  signs,  and  to  be  combated  by  the 
most  urgent  means.  Persons  liable  to  'mat  de 
momta^ne '  should  not  take  part  in  alpine  excnr- 
sions,  as  they  not  only  risk  their  own  lives,  but 


imperil  those  of  their  companions.  If  the  effect 
of  cold  continue,  the  respiration  and  drculaiioa 
become  enfeebled,  and  coma  ensues,  indioatincr  the 
approach  of  death. 

The  prevention  of  the  effecAs  of  cold  coDsiats  in 
the  use  of  ample  food  and  clothing  proporticmed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  exposure 
to  be  endured,  and  the  habits  of  the  wearer.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  should  be  promoted  by 
active  exercise,  and  any  disposition  to  sleep  shaken 
off  by  increased  bodily  exertion.  The  principal 
endeavour  should  be  to  keep  the  extremities  mnd 
chest  warm,  as,  if  thu  can  be  accomplished,  no 
danger  need  be  feared. 

Treatm.  This  must,  in  all  cases,  be  gradnal 
and  careful,  especially  if  the  patient  have  been 
long  exposed.  He  should  be  stripped  and  placed  in 
the  recumbent  position  in  a  room,  the  air  of  which 
is  dry,  still,  and  cold;  but  capable  of  being 
gradually  warmed.  The  whole  surfjace  of  the 
body  should  be  gentlv  rubbed,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  rigid  or  frozen  parts,  by  rough 
handling.  The  cold  bath,  gradually  raised  in 
temperature,  is  an  excellent  means,  when  avail* 
able,  of  restoring  the  patient.  When  the  sufferer 
can  swallow,  tea,  coffee,  beef  tea,  and  soup  should 
be  cautiously  given,  and  later  small  quaniiUet  of 
alcohol,  which,  though  utterly  useless,  if  not 
positively  ii^jurious  if  taken  to  forUfy  agamti 
cold,  is  useful  in  removing  the  effects  when  ad- 
ministered with  care.  As  in  the  ease  of  the 
drowned  or  suffocated,  no  efforts  should  he 
spared  to  restore  animation ;  and  as  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  life  be  extinct  or 
no,  these  efforts  should  be  persisted  in.  The 
greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
patient  when  restored  to  life  and  for  a  long  time 
after.    Rest,  good  food,  and  tonics  are  indicated. 

COLD  CBEAK.  A  snow-white,  bland  ointment, 
about  the  consistence  of  good  lard,  and  an  admir* 
able  substitute  for  that  excipient  where  expense 
is  no  object,  especially  for  applications  about  the 
face.  It  is  commonly  sold  as  a  lip-salve,  and  as  a 
healing  application  to  abraded  and  chapped  sur- 
faces generally.  The  following  produces  a  snpe* 
rior  article. 

Prep.  (Dr  L,  Tambull)  1.  From  white 
wax,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  olmonds,  4  oz. ;  rose-water,  2 
oz. ;  borax,  i  dr. ;  oil  of  roses,  6  drops.  Melt, 
and  dissolve  the  wax  in  the  oil  of  almonds  by  a 
gentle  heat ;  dissolve  the  borax  in  the  rose-water, 
which  is  then  to  be  warmed  a  little  and  added  to 
the  heated  oil ;  lastly,  add  the  oil  of  roses,  stirred. 

2.  Cetacei,  10|  oi. ;  oem  alb.,  10|  ok.  ;  ol. 
amygd.  pallid.,  48  oz.;  aq.  row,  16  os.;  eas. 
bergam.,  4  dr.  or  q.  s. ;  otto  rosn,  4  dr.  or  q.  s. ; 
acid,  salicylic,  160  gr. 

Vaseline  Cold  Cream,  1.  White  vaseline,  lib.; 
spermaceti,  2  oz. ;  hard  paraffin,  2  ox. ;  almond 
oil,  4  oz. ;  elderflower  water,  6  oz. ;  otto  of  rose, 
8  drops.  Melt  the  spermaceti  and  paraffin,  add 
the  almond  oil  and  half  of  the  vaseline,  and  when 
the  whole  is  liquefied  transfer  to  a  warm  mortar ; 
now  add  the  rest  of  the  vaseline  and  inoorponte 
the  water  and  otto  in  the  usual  way. 

2.  White  wax,  2i  oz. ;  spermaceti,  2|  oa. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  14|  oz.;  white  vaseline,  6|oi. ;  distilled 
water,  6i oz.;  borax,  160 gr. ;  ooumarin, | gr. ; ofl 
of  rose,  16  drops;  oil  of  bergamot,  16  drops;  oil  of 
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g«T«aiaiii,  Frencb,5dinp8;oil  of  rhodium,  2  drops ; 
oil  of  orris,  1  drop ;  essence  of  dret  (1 :  10),  6 
drops.  Melt  the  wmz,  spermaceti,  and  vaseline  in 
the  almond  oil,  allow  the  melted  mass  to  cool  to  a 
semi-liqoid  state,  and  heat  it  to  a  cream.  Then 
add  the  distilled  water  in  which  the  horaz  had 
previoDsly  been  dissolved,  and  finally  add  the  per- 
fomes,  stSrring^  constantly  so  as  to  prodnoe  a 
uniform  cream. 

Almomd  Onam.  Vaselini  alb.,  7  oi. ;  cersB  alb., 
k  dr. ;  cetacei,  6  dr.  Melt,  when  nearly  cold,  add 
aq.,  3  OS. ;  p.  boraeis,  i  d^.  Stir,  and  add  ol. 
amygd.  eas.,  q.  s.  Tinge  delicate  pink,  with  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  carmine. 

In  the  following  formula  Maercker,  a  German 
pharmacist,  gives  nnt  oil  (ol.  arachis)  the  old 
place  of  almond  oil,  thereby  producing  a  cheaper 
article : — ^White  wax,  4  parts ;  spermaceti,  5  parts ; 
nnt  oil,  23  parts.  Melt  on  a  water-bath,  and, 
having  removed  from  the  bath,  stir  diligently, 
and  add  another  4  parts  of  nut  oil,  then  16  parts 
of  rose  water  containing  l-6th  part  of  borax 
dissolved  in  it.  Anally  perfume  with  a  drop 
of  otto  of  roses  to  eveiy  2  02.  (or  less)  of  the 
cold  cream. 

00L1&  Syn.  Cou'cA,  L.  The  belly-ache, 
or  gripes,  l^e  name  is  popularly  given  to  all 
severe  griping  abdominal  pains,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  cause.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  disease^  as  noticed  below. 

Ooiie,  ▲eddnt'al.  Produced  by  improper 
food  and  poisons.  The  treatment  may  be  simi- 
lar to  tiiat  recommended  for  bilious  or  flatulent 
colic. 

Odlie,  Bll'ioai.  In  this  variety  the  pain  is 
intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  feces,  if 
any,  are  bilious,  dark-coloured  and  offensive.  The 
common  remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill, 
calomel,  eolocynth,  or  aloes,  followed  by  'a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  Bpsom  salts  or  Olauber's  salts. 
Warm  fomentations  are  also  serviceable. 

GaUo,  flatulent.  Marked  by  constipation 
and  the  irregular  distension  of  the  bowels  by  gas, 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  Ac.  It  is  com- 
monly produced  by  the  use  of  indig^tible  vege- 
tables and  slops.  The  remedies  are,  a  full  dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb  combined  with  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  peppermint.  When  the  pain  is 
extreme,  warm  fomentations,  linseed  or  mustard 
poultices  to  the  belly,  or  a  carminative  clyster, 
will  generally  give  relief.  Opium  is  often  of 
great  service  in  relieving  the  acute  pain.  With 
small  children  and  old  people  care  mast  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  remecues,  as  damage  to 
the  bowels,  intussusception,  and  inflammation 
may  ensue;  the  possibility  of  obstruction  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind. 

CSoUo,  Painfera'.    %a.     PLirm'iBB'   colic, 

DkVOSSHTBS  C,  LbAB  O.  ;  COL'IOA  PlOTO'Kirif , 

L.  The  dry  belly-ache.  It  is  marked  by  obstinate 
costiveneas,  acrid  bilious  vomiting^,  violent  pains 
abont  the  region  of  the  navel,  convulsive  spasms 
in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  paralysis 
in  the  extremities.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
cider  counties,  and  amongst  persons  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  lead.  The  remedies  are  the  same 
as  for  the  spasmodic  variety.  Should  these  fail, 
after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated. 


small  doses  of  camphor  and  opium  may  bo  ad- 
ministered, and  sulphuric  beer  or  sweetened 
water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  had  recourse  to  as  a  beverage.  Mr  Ben* 
son,  the  managing  director  of  the  British  White- 
lead  Works  at  Birmingham,  says,  "Although 
during  several  weeks  after  the  addition  of  the 
snlphuric  acid  to  the  treacle  beer,  drank  at  the 
works,  little  advantage  seemed  to  be  derived,  yet 
the  cases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually  less  f  re* 
quent,  and  since  October  of  that  year,  or  during 
a  period  of  16  months,  not  a  single  case  of  lead 
colic  has  occurred  amongst  the  people  "  ('  Lan- 
cet.') See  Bibb,  Svlphitbic  Acid,  and  Sul- 
pHiTBic  Acid. 

OoUe,  Spaamod'ic.  Marked  by  a  fluctuating 
pain  about  the  navel,  which  goes  away  and  re- 
turns by  starto,  often  leaving  the  patient  for 
some  time.  The  belly  is  usually  sort,  and  the 
intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps,  which 
move  about  under  the  hand,  or  are  wholly 
absent  for  a  time.  It  is  unaccompanied  by 
flatulency.  The  remedies  are  warm  fomentations, 
warm  clysters,  and  carminatives,  accompanied  by 
small  doses  of  camphor  and  opium. 

Oolie»  Steroora'oeoui.  Marked  by  severe  grip- 
ing pains  and  constipation  of  the  bowels.  The 
remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as  full  doses  of 
calomel,  aloes,  colocjrnth,  jalap,  ^c,  followed  by 
purgative  salte,  as  sulphate  of  magnesia^  or  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

Colie  in  Horses.  Mr  Gamgee's  treatment  of 
SPASMODIC  COLIC  iu  horses  is  based  on  the  very 
rational  assumption  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
offending  material  in  the  bowel,  the  removal  of 
which  will  cause  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms. 
He  therefore  gives  cathartics  (a  bnll  containing  5 
to  10  dr.  of  idoes,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the 
animal  and  the  nature  of  its  food),  and  enemata 
of  warm  water  only.  Except  in  special  cases, 
opiates  should  not  be  used  when  1  ox.  or  2  oz.  of 
tinct.  opii  may  be  given  in  warm  water.  Hot 
fomentotions  of  the  abdomen,  and  friction  are 
very  useful. 

In  TLATULBBT  COLIC,  Dr  Williams  says,  that 
no  remedies  are  superior  to  ammonis,  turpentine, 
and  linseed  oil.  Puncture  of  the  colon  by  a  per- 
forated needle  is  common  in  France,  and  if  done 
early  the  relief  is  great  and  the  prognosis  favour- 
able. Qunn's  cannula,  made  by  Arnold  and  Sons, 
is  the  form  of  instrument  best  suited  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  operation. 

OOI1LIM8OHIA  CAHASBVSIS.  J^n,  Stoitb 
BOOT,  Kkob  boot.  Much  esteemed  in  America 
as  a  remedy  for  gravel  and  other  urinary  affec- 
tions. Also  valuable  as  a  sedative  and  anti- 
spasmodic in  flatulent  colic  and  infantile  and 
biliary  colic.  Tincture,  1  iu  10  of  proof  spirit. — > 
Dote,  i  to  1  dr.  Liquid  extract,  1  in  1. — Vote, 
10  to  80  minims. 

COLLODIOV.  8yn.  Collo'dium ,  L^.  P.  A 
viscid  fluid  formed  bv  dissolvins/^  pyroxylin 
(Schonbein's  gun-cotton)  in  a  mixlmre  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  In  iurgety,  it  is  used  in  its  natural 
state,  and  combined  with  certain  elastic  and 
medicinal  substances.  In  photography^  it  is  used 
in  combination  with  agente  that  render  it  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  light. 

CollodioB.    8yn,  PiAlv  collqpxok.    The  fol- 
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lowing  are  the  best  methods  of  preparing  plain 
collodion  for  surgical  pnrposes : 

Ftep.  1.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Take  of  pyroxylin,  4 
parts ;  strong  ether,  70  parts ;  alcohol,  26  parts. 
Add  the  pyroxylin  to  the  ^cohol  and  let  it  stand 
for  15  minutes;  then  add  the  ether,  and  shake 
till  dissolved. 

2.  (Mia^,)  Nitrate  of  potassa,  40  parts; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  60  pfurts;  carded 
cotton,  2  parts ;  proceed  as  in  No.  5  until  the  dry 
cotton  is  obtained,  then  take  at  the  prepared 
cotton,  8  parts;  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  125 
parts ;  mix  in  a  well -stoppered  bottle,  and  agitate 
it  for  some  minutes ;  then  add  gradually,  rectified 
alcohol,  1  part ;  and  continue  to  shake  until  the 
whole  of  the  liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency. 
It  may  be  now  passed  through  a  cloth;  but  a 
better  way  to  prevent  loss  is  to  let  it  repose  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  decant  the  clear  portion. 

8.  {Lauren.)  This  process  only  differs  from 
No.  2  in  the  following  particulars : — The  cotton 
is  immersed  for  12  minutes,  then  rinsed  2  or  3 
times  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  4  parts,  and 
water,  200  parts.  Lastly,  it  is  plunged  again 
into  simple  water,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of 
770—86*  F. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Pyroxylin,  1  part;  rectified  spirit, 
12  parts ;  ether,  86  parts ;  mix  the  ether  and 
spirit,  and  add  the  pyroxyUn.  Keep  in  a  well- 
corked  bottle. 

5.  {Parrith,)  Thoroughly  saturate  clean 
carded  cotton,  i  oz.,  with  fuming  nitric  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  4  fl.  oz.,  previously  mixed 
and  allowed  to  become  cool;  macerate  for  12 
hours;  wash  the  cotton  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  then  free  it  from  the  water  by  successive 
washings  in  alcohol,  and  dissolve  in  ether,  8  pints. 

Obi.  For  success  in  the  manufacture  of  col- 
lodion it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  the 
presence  of  water.  The  ordinary  commercial  oil 
of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1*84,  may  be  used.  Professor 
Procter,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  preference  to  the 
process  with  the  mixed  acids  (No.  5),  and  directs 
that  the  cotton  should  be  allowed  to  macerate  for 
four  days.  In  drying  the  cotton  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  an  explosion. 

Uies,  S^e.  In  wur^ety,  plain  collodion  is  em- 
ployed as  a  dressing  for  wounds,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection to  abraded  surfaces.  On  drying,  it  unites 
the  former  closely  and  preserves  the  latter  Arom 
the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  impervious  to  water, 
and,  being  transparent,  it  admits  of  the  progress 
of  the  wound  being  inspected  when  necessary. 
Such  is  its  adhesive  power,  that  a  piece  of  doth 
cemented  with  it  to  the  dry  palm  of  the  hand  will 
support  a  weight  of  25  to  80  lbs.  The  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied  should  be  freed  from  moisture. 

See     COLLODIOKB,     COLOTTBBB,    ElABTIO,    MBPI- 

GATED,  and  VissiOATiira  (below). 
GoUodion,  BUs'tering.    See  VvsioATnra  Col- 

LODIOK. 

Collodion,  Carbolic  Morphine  acetatis,  1  gr. ; 
olei  mentho  pip.»  4  minims;  acidi  carbolid,  20 
gr. ;  collodii,  ad  1  os. ;  used  on  wool  for  toothache. 

CoUodioA,  CoVonred.  8yn.  Collodittm  tiho- 
TTTK,  L.  Prep.  (Cutan.  Hosp.)  Collodion,  2 
oz. ;  palm  oil,  1  dr. ;  alkanet  root,  q.  8.  to  ooloor 
(say  16  gr.) ;  digest  and  decant  the  clear.    Colour 


bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  t^e  skin  than  that 
of  common  collodion,  whilst  it  \b  more  flexible ; 
but  it  is  weaker  than  the  latter. 

Collodion,  Xaai'tic.  Prep.  1.  (Lamras.)  Heat 
together  Venice  turpentine,  2  parts;  castor  oil, 
2  parts;  and  white  wax,  2  parts;  add  sulphuric 
ether,  6  parts ;  and  mix  all  with  the  product  of 
No.  3  (above),  that  is,  to  the  collodion  formed 
with  8  parts  of  prepared  cotton,  126  ether,  and  8 
alcohol. 

2.  (C.  8,  Sand.)  Dissolve  prepared  cotton 
(No.  5,  above),  2  dr.,  in  sulphuric  eth^,  6  fl.  oa.| 
then  add,  Venice  turpentine,  2  dr.,  and^  complete 
the  solution  by  slight  agitation. 

Obt.  The  collodion  made  by  either  of  the 
above  processes,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  fomiB 
a  transparent  pellide,  more  pliable  and  more 
difiicult  to  remove  than  that  of  ordinary  collodion. 

Collodion,  Flexible.  Collodion  Flbxiix. 
(B.  P.).  Mix  collodion  (B.  P.),  6  fl.  oz.,  with 
Canada  balsam,  120  gr. ;  and  castor  oil,  1  fl.  dr., 
and  keep  in  a  weU*corked  bottle. 

Collodion,  Hemostatic.  Collodion,  10  parts; 
carbolic  add,  1  part ;  tannic  add,  \  part ;  beuBoic 
acid,  i  part ;  all  by  weight.  To  be  applied  with 
a  pendl  brush. 

Collodion,  Iodised.  This  may  be  made  at  one 
operation;  it  should  be  kept  two  days  before 
being  used,  but  is  less  reliable  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  than  the  sensitised  collodion  de- 
scribed below.  It  is  made  as  follows: — Place 
16  gr.  of  gun-cotton  in  a  bottle,  add  18  gr.  of 
iodide  of  cadmium  in  powder,  6  gr.  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  in  powder,  and  1|  oz.  of  spirits  of  wine 
(sp.  gr.  0*805).  Shake  the  bottle  until  the  iodide 
and  bromide  are  dissolved,  then  add  8  os.  of 
ether,  sp.  gr.  0*720,  and  shaJce  until  the  cotton  is 
dissolved.  After  settling  for  24  boors,  decant 
the  clear  portion  into  small  well-stoppered  bottlea. 

Collodion,  Medicated.  It  has  been  propoaed  to 
medicate  collodion  in  several  ways,  but  l&e  prac- 
tice has  not  found  much  favour  with  the  medical 
profesdon.  The  following  preparations  have 
been  described : 

COLLODIOK,  AoOKiTB.  From  aconite  root»  hj 
a  similar  formula  to  that  of  Bbllasoitka  o. 
(belotp). 

COLLODIOK,  Bblladonna.  Prep.  Maoeimte 
select  belladonna  leaves,  powderod,  8  <m^  in 
ether,  12  fl.  os.,  with  alcohol  (95% ),  4  fl.  os., 
for  6  hours.  Pack  in  a  percolator,  and  pour  on 
alcohol  till  a  pint  of  tincture  is  obti^ed;  in  ibis 
dissolve  pyroxylin  (gun-cotton),  1  dr.,  and  Cai»da 
balsam,  i  oz.    Used  as  a  substitute  for  bxlla- 

DOVVJL  FLASTBB. 

CoLLODIOK,  CANTHAKIDUr.  See  Collodiov, 
Vbsicatino. 

Collodion,  Iodinb.  Prep.  Dissolve  iodine 
and  Canada  balsam,  of  each,  |  oz.,  in  ooUodion, 
1  innt.    Used  as  a  substitute  for  iodivb  om- 

MBKT. 

CoUodlon,  Motphia.  (L'Umam  JHedunie.) 
Dissolve  1  part  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  in 
80  parts  of  flexible  collodion,  and  apply  with  a 
camel-hair  brush. 

Collodion,  Photograph'ic  1.  There  are  eo 
many  methods  adopted  for  preparing  photogiapbio 
collodion  that  a  large  volnme  sdght  be  filled 
with  notices  of  them.    We  have  retained 
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Hardwieh'*  forms,  which  were  formerly  mach 
Mtccmcd  by  psmctiad  photographers,  and  ap- 
pended to  Uiem  modem  f  ormule  which  are  now, 
ire  belieYe,  in  mnch  greater  demand,  and  for 
wbich  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  Ernest  Spon's 
▼mlnable  book  '  Workdiop  Receipts.' 

2.  F^xylin  and  iomde  of  cadmium,  or  am- 
moninm,  of  each,  16  gr. ;  ether,  8i  os. ;  alcohol, 
1^  QOk  Place  the  two  fint  in  a  dry  bottle,  then 
poor  on  the  spirits  of  wine^  shake  the  mixture 
wi^  then  add  the  ether,  shake  egain  and  let 
it  stand  for  12  hoars.  Decant  the  clear  portion 
into  a  wide-monthed  bottle,  keep  well  stoppered, 
and  in  the  dark.  Avoid  shaking  the  bottle  when 
aboat  to  use  the  collodion,  and  never  quite  use  all 
the  bottle  contains,  as  the  sediment  which  will 
aecumulate  at  the  bottom  would  spoil  the  picture. 
Tlie  preparation  of  a  sensitive  ooUodion,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  includes  three  distinct  ope- 
rmtions,  namely,  the  formation  of  the  pyroxylin, 
or  gon-entton,  the  conversion  of  this  into  plain 
eoDodion,  and  the  final  process  of  iodising  the 
eolkwfion. 

Odnodiai,  Flaia.  Mix  in  a  bottle  gun-ootton, 
450  gr.;  ether,  26  os. ;  spirits  of  wine,  7  oz. 
Shake  these  well  together,  and  leave  to  settle 
aeveral  days.    Keep  well  corked. 

OeUodlM,  Foe'itiTe.  (Hardwieh.)  To  form 
tbe  FTBOXTUV: — IVUce  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-846,  at  &ff  F.,  12  fl.  oi. ;  nitric  add,  sp.  gr. 
1-46,  at  (Kf  1\,  12  fl.  OS. ;  water,  8^  fl.  os. ;  mix,  and 
aUow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  140^  F.  j  then  im- 
mene  cotton,  800  gr.  (If  the  cotton  is  found  to 
gelatinise  or  dissolve  in  the  acid  mixture,  the 
qoantity  of  water  is  too  great,  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  3  fl.  OS.)  The  cotton  should  be  well 
palled  out  in  pieces,  weighing  about  80  gr.  each ; 
and  should  be  left  in  the  acid  for  about  8 
minutes,  the  vessel  being  covered  over.  It  is  taken 
out  with  a  glass  spatula,  squeeied  to  remove  acid, 
washed  for  at  leiwt  24  hours  by  a  stream  of 
water,  then  squeesed  in  a  cloth,  and  pulled  out  to 
dry.  To  form  the  plaih  oollodiok  :~Shake  up 
the  dry  pyroxylin,  48  gr.,  with  alcohol,  sp.  gr. 
-806,  H  fl.  01.,  and  then  add  ether,  sp.  gr.  '726, 
4|  fl.  oi.  The  solution  should  be  allowed  to  rest 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  clear  fluid  should 
lae  decanted  from  the  sediment.  To  prepare  the 
lODiBiHe  tOLXmoVi — Take  of  iodide  ot  ammo- 
nium, 11  dr. ;  io<Ude  of  cadmium,  1|  dr. ;  bromide 
of  ammonium,  40  gr.;  powder,  and  dissolve  in 
sJcbhol,  sp.  gr.  '806  to  '816,  10  fl.  oz.  The  ool- 
UnB&on  is  io£sed  by  adding  the  solution  to  it  in 
the  proportion  of  1  part  solution  to  8  parts  col- 
lodion. The  iodised  ooUodion  should  be  kept  for 
st  least  six  weeks  before  using.  If  required  for 
imTnediat.e  use,  add  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic 
oelution  of  iodine,  formed  by  dissolving  6  gr.  of 
iodine  in  1  fl.  ok.  of  aleohoL 

O&r.  Mr  Hardwich  recommends  that  the  cotton, 
before  being  converted  into  pyroxylin,  should  be 
okansed  by  boiUng  for  2  hours  in  a  solution  of 
caustle  potassa  (2  os.  to  the  gall.),  and  by  being 
afterwards  repeatedly  washed  and  dried.  The 
purest  nitric  add,  sp.  gr.  1*46,  should  be  em- 
ptoyed,  but  the  ordinary  commercial  sulphuric 
aeid  (oil  <rf  vitriol)  is  suiBcientlv  pure  for  use. 
Tb  piuif y  the  bthib  and  to  get  rid  of  a  certain 
osonised  principle  which  would  decompose  the 


iodising  solutiout  Mr  Hardwich  recommends  the 
following  process : — Take  the  best  washed  ether 
of  commerce  and  agitate  it  thoroughly  with  a 
small  portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
introduce  it  into  a  retort,  and  distil  over  one  third. 
The  alcohol  used  is  of  the  strength  of  that  sold 
for  absolute  alcohol ;  it  should  be  pure. 

OoUodion,  Vsg'ative.  (Sardwieh,)  To  form 
the  FTBOXTUN  :— Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1-845,  at  6(f  F.,  18  fl.  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'475, 
at  60°  F.,  6  fl.  oz. ;  water,  5i  fl.  oz. ;  cotton,  800  gr. 
Mix,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  faU  to  16(f  F. 
The  weight  of  the  pyroxylin  ought  to  be  875  gr. 
To  form  the  plaot  collodion  : — Take  alcohol, 
sp.  gr.  '806,  i  gall. ;  ether,  sp.  gr.  '726, 1  gaU.; 
pyroxyUn,  1900  gr.  Saturate  the  pyroxylin  with 
the  alcohol,  then  pour  in  half  a  gall,  of  the  ether, 
agitate  for  8  or  4  minutes,  and  repeat  the  process 
in  adding  the  remainder.  Decant  the  clear  liquid 
from  the  sediment  after  a  week  or  10  days'  rest. 
The  following  forms  for  iodibxkg  BOLVTioirB  are 
recommended: — a,  (Potassium  lodiser.)  Iodide 
of  potassium,  185  gr. ;  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  *816,  10  fl. 
oz.  Powder  and  dissolve  in  the  alcohol,  previously 
heated  to  140°  F.  h.  (Cadmium  lodiser.)  Iodide 
of  cadmium,  170  gr. ;  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '816,  10  fl. 
oz.  Dissolve  in  the  cold,  and  filter,  e.  (Brome- 
lodiBer.)  Bromide  of  ammonium,  40  gr. ;  iodide 
of  ammonium,  90  gr. ;  iodide  of  cadmium,  90  gr. ; 
alcohol,  sp.  gr.  '816, 10  fl.  os.  Pulverise  and  dis- 
solve in  the  cold.  To  sensitise  the  collodion,  add 
to  8  parts  1  part  of  either  a,  b,  or  o. 

Cht,  Most  of  the  practical  directions  given 
under  the  head  of  pobititb  oollodiok  apply 
equaUy  to  kboatitb  collodion.  Nothing  but 
patient  and  intelligent  practice  wUl  ever  lead  to 
success  in  preparing  ooUodion  for  photographic 
purposes.  Although  formulie  of  undoubted  ex- 
ceUence  may  be  used,  it  continuaUy  happens  that 
the  results  are  entirely  nugatory  from  some  trifl- 
ing cause.    See  Photooiupht. 

OoUodion,  Sensitised.  Add  to  1  oz.  of  the  plain 
collodion  6  dr.  of  spirits  of  wine ;  If  oz.  of  ether ; 
and  8  dr.  of  iodide  and  bromide  solution  (see 
helow).  Shake  the  bottle  well;  the  mixture  is 
then  ready,  but  is  improved  by  being  kept  4  or  6 
hours  before  using.  In  hot  weather  a  Uttle  more 
alcohol  and  less  ether ;  in  very  cold  weather  more 
ether  and  less  alcohol  must  be  used.  As  sensitised 
coUodion  does  not  keep  well,  it  is  better  not  to  mix 
the  plain  collodion  and  the  iodide  and  bromide  so- 
lution until  shortly  before  required  for  use. 

Iodide  and  Bromide  Solution.  Iodide  of  cad- 
mium, 164  gr.;  bromide  of  cadmium,  64  gr. ; 
spirits  of  wine,  8|  oz.  Pound  the  iodide  and 
bromide  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  adding  the  spirit 
gradually ;  when  the  iodide  and  bromide  are  dis- 
solved, pass  the  solution  through  a  fllter-paper 
into  a  bottle.  Must  be  kept  in  a  closely  stoppered 
bottle. 

Collodion,  Styptie.  8^.  Sttptio  colloid. 
{Dr  BieJkardson.)  To  a  saturated  solution  of 
tannic  acid  in  alcohol  and  ether,  in  equal  parts, 
add  as  much  pyroxyUn  as  the  liquid  wiU  dissolve. 

Collodion  Yesioaas.  Blisthbiko  collodion 
(B.  P.)  Place  6  oz.  of  powdered  Spanish-fly  in  a 
percolator  and  pass  slowly  through  it  acetic  ether 
untU  a  pint  is  coUected.  To  this  add  1  oz.  of 
pyroxyUn,  and  shake  tiU  dissolved. 
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Collodion,  Vesicating.  Syn.  Blib'txbikg 
coLLODioir,  Canthab'idin  c.  ;  Collo'dion  tes'- 
ICAKB,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Tiohbome.)  Coarsely  pow- 
dered cantharides,  6  oz.,  are  placed  loosely  in  a 
displacement  apparatus  (provided  with  a  ta,p  to 
regulate  the  flow),  and  treated  with  ether  from 
methylated  spirit,  18  fl.  oz.,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid,  2  fl.  oz.,  previously  mixed  together.  After 
the  fluid  has  passed  through  it  wiU  be  foimd  that 
the  dibria  has  retained  by  absorption  7  fl.  oz., 
which  must  be  displaced  by  the  gradual  addition 
of  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  7  fl.  oz.  If  properly 
managed,  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  the 
admixture  of  the  spirits  with  the  percolated  men- 
struum, as  the  animal  substance  of  the  flies  swells 
considerably  under  the  prolonged  influence  of  the 
spirits  of  wine,  so  that  the  same  bulk  will  be 
insufficient  to  quite  displace  the  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  should  be  made  to  measure  ex- 
actly 16  fl.  oz.  with  a  little  spirit,  and  may  then 
be  converted  into  a  collodion  by  the  addition  of 
pyroxylin,  |  oz. 

Ohs,  The  glacial  acid  plays  a  double  part  in 
this  pireparation.  It  dissolves  the  cantharidin, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  collodion  film 
the  essential  property  of  porosity.  Ordinary  col- 
lodion is  useless  as  an  excipient,  for  it  produces  a 
tough  and  contractile  fllm,  which  really  screens 
the  skin  from  the  action  of  the  greater  piut  of  the 
blistering  material. 

2.  {IlUch,)    Cantharidin,  16  gr.;   pyroxylin, 
20  gr. ;  rectified  ether,  1^  oz. ;  acetic  ether,  i  oz. ; 
.  dissolve. 

^,  {(Sttinger,)  Ether  of  cantharides  and  collo- 
dion, equal  parts. 

U$0.  Vesicating  collodion  is  used  as  an  irritant. 
No.  1  was  introduced  in  1862,  and  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  two.  Mr  Tichbome  thus 
describes  the  most  effectual  method  of  using  it  in 
the  '  Pharm.  Joum.' :— *'  The  part  upon  which 
the  blister  is  to  be  raised  should  be  painted  with 
the  vesicant  to  the  desired  extent,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  blister  produced  always  extends  to 
about  1-lOth  of  an  inch  beyond  tne  margin  of 
the  space  covered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give 
a  coating  of  considerable  thickness,  and  to  ensure 
this  result  the  brush  should  be  passed  over  and 
over  again,  until  about  \  dr.  has  been  used  to  the 
square  inch,  or  less,  when  operating  upon  a  tender 
epidermis.  It  is  desirable  to  place  over  the  in- 
tended blister  a  piece  of  oiled  silk,  or,  what  is  still 
bettor,  a  piece  6x  sheet  gutta  percha,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  surface  painted,  as  this  will  stop 
the  exhalations  of  the  skin,  and  so  render  it 
moist  and  permeable.  In  10  minutes,  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  if  the  cuticle  is  hard,  the  collodion 
should  be  wiped  off  with  a  little  cotton-wool 
moistened  with  ether,  when  the  blister  wiU  almost 
instantly  rise." 

COL'LOn).    See  Dialysis. 

COIiLTBlXm.  [L.]  In  medicine  and  phar- 
maey,  a  topical  remedy  for  diseases  of  the 
eye.  Formerly  the  term  coUyrium  was  applied 
to  any  medicament  employed  to  restrain  de- 
fluxions. 

CoUyrlom,  Liq'iiid.    See  Watbbs  (Eye). 

CoUyrinm,  Unct'oons.    See  Ointmbnts  (Eye). 

COL'OCTirTH    (sYnth).      8yn,      Coloctitth 

PULP.,    COLOCTNTHIDIS   PFLPA,   B.   P.      Bit'TBB 


AP'PLB,  BiTTBB  GOUBD,  BiTTXB  CV'OUMBBB, 
PEELBD    COIiOCYlTTH;      COIiOQUIVT'IDA,     COLO- 

ctitth'is  (B.  p.),  L.  The  decorticated  fruit  or 
pulp  of  the  CUrellue  colocyntkis,  Schrad.  (Ph.  Li.)» 
or  Oucumis  oolocynthie,  Linn.  (Ph.  E.  and  D.). 
It  is  an  acrid,  drastic  purge  and  hydragogue,  and 
cannot  be  given  alone  with  safety ;  but,  in  com- 
bination with  other  substances,  it  forms  some  of 
our  most  useful  cathartic  medicines. 

COLOCyiVTH'XJV.  S^n,  CoLOOTNTH^iiTK,  L. 
The  bitter,  purgative  principle  of  colocynth. 

COL'OFHENE.  Formed  by  dUtilling  oU  of 
turpentine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  A 
colourless,  viscid,  oily  liquid;  with  a  high  boil- 
ing-point ;  and  exhibiting  a  bluish  tint  by  reflec- 
ted light. 

C0L'0PE05T.    See  Rbsin. 

COLORADO  BEETLE.  8jfn,  Dobtphbra  db- 
CBJCLiKEATi..  The  Colorado  potato-beetle  beloogs 
to  the  family  Chryeomelida,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  It 
measures  nearly  i  inch  in  length,  and  has  a  tawny 
or  yellowish  cream-coloured  body,  darkly  spotted, 
with  wing  cases  which  are  marked  with  10  blnck 
longitudinal  stripes.  It  has  been  gradually  mi- 
grating eastward  towards  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  Northern  States,  until  it  has  reached  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  is  now  found  over  all  the  centiml 
and  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  throagfaont 
Canada,  on  the  potato- crops  of  all  of  whidi  re- 
gions it  has  committed  incalculable  ravages.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  are  the  parts  of  the  potato-plant 
principally  attacked,  the  depredators  being,  for 
the  most  part,  the  larvs,  of  which  three  broodi 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually. 

In  America,  we  believe,  the  only  means  of  de- 
stroying these  insects,  as  well  as  thdr  eggs  and 
larvs,  consists  in  the  application  to  the  plant  of 
the  highly  poisonous  and  dangerous  p\gment, 
Scheele's  green,  a  hvdrated  arsenite  of  copper. 
M.  Girard  recommends  in  preference  to  the  sff- 
senical  salt  a  liberal  use  of  snlpho-carbooate  of 
potash.  This  insect  is  especially  dealt  with  by 
40  and  41  Vict.,  cap.  6&;  which  forbids  under 
penalty  the  landing  of  material  in  Great  Britain, 
likely  to  contain  the  beetle,  or  its  ova,  or  gmba. 
The  destruction  of  infected  crops,  and  the  com- 
pensation of  the  owners  is  also  provided  for.  The 
Local  Authorities  under  the  Contagions  Diseaaea 
(Animals)  Act,  1869,  are  the  Local  Anthoritiea 
tor  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  scare  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Co- 
lorado beetle  in  ^gland  in  1876-77  has  proved 
not  to  have  been  justified,  as  the  beetle  apparently 
cannot  thrive  in  our  island. 

COLOIJB  BUKDHSSS.  ^Sjya.  Daltovibic. 
A  curious  defect  of  vision,  firam  which  the  eye  ia 
incapable  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  of 
three  kinds : — 1.  An  inability  to  distingniab  any 
colour  properly  so  called,  the  person  bang  only 
able  to  distinguish  white  and  black,  lisrht  and 
shade.  2.  An  inability  to  distingnish  between 
the  primary  colours,  red,  \AvLe,  and  yellow,  or  be- 
tween these  and  the  secondary  or  tertiary  hues, 
such  as  green,  purple,  orange,  and  brown.  8. 
An  inability  to  aistingnii^  nicer  shades  and  bnesy 
as  greys  and  neutral  tints.  The  first  form  is 
rare ;   the  second  and  third  are  common.       Dr 
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GeoKge  Wibon  found  tlutt  of  1164  penoni  exft- 
mined  bj  bim  in  Edinbnrgli,  65,  or  1  in  177, 
were  eolonr  blind;  of  tbese,  21  confounded  red 
with  green,  19  brown  with  green,  and  25  bine 
with  green. 

The  GoUoar  vision  of  more  then  5%  of  the  popa> 
hition  vppmn  to  be  defectiTe  to  a  lerions  extent, 
lodthe  neeesrit^  for  testing  the  capscitiei  of 
nilwaj  employes,  and  others,  in  this  respect  is 
now  folly  recognised.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  defectiTe  colour  vision  which  is  merely  due  to 
want  of  education  and  the  cultivation  of  the  habit 
of  distinguishing  shades  and  tints,  but  true  colour 
blindness  is  an  organic  and  incurable  defect.  Sets 
of  cobured  wools,  named  and  numbered,  can  now 
be  procured  almost  anywhere ;  these  are  mixed, 
and  given  to  the  person  to  be  tested  to  sort  and 
anange.  Children  should  have  every  opportunity 
given  them  of  training  their  colour  sense,  it  ii  as 
culiivable  as  any  other  of  our  senses,  and  is  often 
of  the  greatest  practical  value. 

COL'OVBIMB.  8yn.  Bbutdt  ooLOUBnra, 
Bbiwkb's  c,  Spntrr  o.,  Cab'ambl;  EsbbiKtia 
Bi'iTA,  L.  Jhrep.  Brown  sugar  is  melted  in  an 
iron  vessel  over  the  fire  until  it  grows  black  and 
bitter,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time,  after  which 
water  is  added,  and  it  is  boiled  to  a  syrup.  In 
the  making  of  brandy  colouring  white  sugar  is 
more  frequently  used. 

Ob§»  Some  persons  use  lime-water  to  dissolve 
the.  burnt  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
born it,  as  a  greater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered 
insoluble.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  430^  F., 
nor  be  less  than  about  40(f  F.  The  process,  for 
nice  experiments,  is  best  conducted  in  a  bath  of 
meUed  tin,  to  which  a  little  bismuth  has  been 
added  to  reduce  its  melting-point  to  about  486°  F. ; 
a  little  powdered  redn  or  charcoal  or  a  little  oil 
being  put  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  prevent 
the  oxidation  of  the  alloy.    See  Casahbl. 

OOL'OUBS.  White  light  from  the  sun  is  of  a 
compound  nature,  and  may  be  decomposed  into 
rays  of  different  colours.  Newton  distinguished 
seven  fbimititb  ooLOUse,  namely,  violet,  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red.  Sir  D. 
Brewster  is  disposed  to  think  that  four  of  these 
coloors  are  really  compound,  and  that  three, 
namely,  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  alone  deserve  the 
name  of  primitive.  The  colour  of  natural  objects 
are  supposed  to  result  from  the  power  possessed 
by  thcu  surfaces  of  absorbing  some  of  the  coloured 
rays  of  light,  while  they  reflect  or  transmit,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  remainder  of  the  rays.  Thus, 
an  object  appears  red  because  it  absorbs  or  causes 
to  disappeitf  the  yellow  and  blue  rays  composing 
the  white  Hght  by  which  it  is  illuminated.  Black 
and  white  are  not  colours,  strictiy  speaking. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  black  when  it  absorbs  or 
quoiches  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rays  of 
white  ligbt  falling  upon  it.  A  body  is  said  to  be 
white  when  it  receives  the  white  light,  and  re- 
flects all  the  rays  with  moderate  strength.  Qrev 
ma^be  regarded  as  a  luminous  black  or  dark 
white.  The  names  given  to  colours  are  far  from 
being  satisfactory,  for  although  many  thousand 
shades  may  be  distinguished  by  a  practised  eye, 
it  is  a  question  whether  there  are  fifty  names  which 
would  convey  the  same  idea  of  shade  to  any  ten 
colourists  in  the  world.    The  names  taken  from 


natural  coloured  objects,  as  indigo,  violet,  orange, 
lilac,  amber,  emerald,  Ac.,  are  the  least  objection- 
able.   M.  Chevreul   has  derised   an    ingfenions 
system  of  naming  and  classifying  colours.    He 
employs  only  6  fundamental   names,  which  are 
those  of  the  8  elementary  colours,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue;  and  of  the  8  secondary  colours,  orange, 
green,  and  violet.    By  the  direct  union  of  the 
elementary  and    secondary  colours,    6   tertiary 
colours  are  formed.    He  arranges  the  12  colours 
in  a  circle,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  commencing 
with  the  red,  and  going  to  the  right,  thus: — Red, 
red-orange,  orange,  yellow-orange,  yeUow,  yellow- 
green,  green,  blue-green,  blue,  blue-violet,  violet, 
red-violet.    The  chromatic  circle  is  completed  by 
placing  5  shades  between  the  red  and  red-orange, 
6  between  the  red-orange  and  orange  i  and  so  on 
between  each  of  the  other  couples.    This  chro- 
matic circle  of  72  colours  is  not  imaginary,  but 
actually  exists,  composed  of  dved  wools.    The 
shades  are  distinguished  by  numbers ;  thus,  there 
are  red,  1  red,  2  red,  8  red,  4  red,  and  5  red,  Ac, 
Each  of  the  72  shades  has,  moreover,  20  different 
degrees  of  depth,  from  the  lightest  that  can  be 
discerned,  from  pure  white  to  the  most  intense 
depth,  approaching  to  brown  and  black.    These 
degrees  of  depth  are  called  tones  or  tints.    The 
addition  of  these  tones  to  the  chromatic  circle 
brings  up  the  number  of  tints  to  1440.    To  in- 
dicate any  one  of  these  tints  we  have  merely  to 
write  the  number  of  the  shade,  and  after  it  the 
number  of  the  tone,  as,  for  example,  8  blue-violet, 
18  tone.    Bv  mixing  each  of  the  1440  tints  with 
grey  or  black,  so  as  to  darken  it  in  different  de- 
grees, a  total  of  14,440  colours  may  be  defined. 
This  part  of  the  svstem  is  generally  regarded  as 
unnecessary.    Mr  O'Neill,  in  his  valuable  'Dic- 
tionary of  Calico  Printing  and  Dyeing '  (to  which 
work  we  refer  the  reader  for  a  full  account  of 
Chevreul's  classification),  gives  a  long    list  of 
colours  and  coloured  bodies  which  are  pretty 
well  defined    in    common    language,   with    the 
names  of  the  colours  according  to  this  ingenious 
system.    We  select  from  this  list  the  following 
examples : 

Amber  in  mass  *-  2  orange,  12  tone. 

Amethyst »  6  blue- violet,  from  8  to  16  tone. 

Blood,  ox»l  red,  18  and  14  tones. 

Butters* yellow-orange,  2  to  8  tone. 

Carrot «  orange,  7  tone. 

Chocolate  in  cake » 6  orange,  18  tone. 

Emerald  «  2  green,  11  tone. 

Green,  apple  »  4  yellow-green,  8  tone. 

Isabelle»l  yellow-orange. 

Mauve  »  8  violet,  8  tone. 

Red-lead  "yellow-orange,  20  tone. 

Ruby  » red,  11  tone. 

Yellow,  canary  b1  yellow,  6  tone. 

For  notices  of  Dtb8,  Pigmbnts,  &c.,  refer  to 
the  principal  colours. 

Coloun,  Cake.  /^  ABTxaTB*  Colottbb.  These 
are  made  by  grinding  by  means  of  a  glass  muller 
and  a  slab,  the  respective  pigments,  previously  re- 
duced to  powder,  into  a  smooth  paste  with  equftl 
parts  of  isinglass  size  and  thin  gum-water.  The 
paste  is  then  compressed  into  squares  as  tightly 
as  possible,  and  dried  with  a  verv  gentle  heat. 
Old  crumbUng  cake  colours  should  be  powdered 
very  finely  in  a  biscuit* ware  mortar,  sifted  through 
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fine  mnslin,  and  ground  np  as  above,  the  g^m- 
water  being  omitted.  The  powders  rubbed  up 
with  honey  to  the  consistence  of  cream  constitute 
moist  colours. 

Colours,  Complement'ary.  Sjfn,  Aooidbni^'al 
Co£OX7B8.  Colours  are  said  to  be  complementary 
to  each  other  which,  by  blending  together,  pro- 
dace  the  perception  of  whiteness.  According  to 
Mayer^  all  colours  are  produced  by  the  admixture 
of  r^,  yellow,  and  blue  light,  in  certain  propor- 
tions ;  and  by  intercepting  either  one  or  more  of 
these  coloured  rays  in  a  betstm  of  light,  those  which 
meet  the  eye  will  consist  of  the  remaining  coloured 
rays  of  the  spectrum.  Thus,  by  intercepting  the 
red  rays  in  a  beam  of  white  light,  the  remaining 
yellow  and  blue  rays  will  produce  a  green  colour; 
by  intercepting  the  blue  rays,  the  remaining 
yellow  and  red  will  give  an  orange ;  and  so  on  of 
other  cases;  so  that  red  and  green,  blae  and 
orange,  are  ooicplembntaby  coloubs.  If  we 
look  for  some  time,  with  one  eye,  on  a  bright- 
coloured  object,  as  a  wafer,  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  subsequently  turn  the  same  eye  to 
another  part  of  the  paper,  a  similarly  shaped  spot 
or  mark  will  be  seen,  but  the  colour  will  vary, 
though  it  will  be  always  the  same  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  if  the  original  spot  or  wafer 
be  of  a  red  colour,  the  imaginary  one  will  be 
green ;  if  black,  it  will  be  white ;  the  imaginary 
colour  being  always  complementary  of  that  first 
gazed  upon.  The  oolomr  so  perceived  is  often 
called  an  acoidbntaii  oolotib,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  real  colour.  It  is  a  general  maxim  in 
design  that  ''colours  look  brightest  when  near 
their  oomplementary  colours." 

Colours,  BragglBta'  Show.    See  Show  Bottlbs. 

Colours,  Plame.    See  Fibbb  (Coloured). 

OOLTSfOOT.  This  popular  herb  is  the  2W- 
Hlago  farfara  of  LinnsDus.  It  is  a  demulcent 
bitter,  and  is  slightly  stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is 
much  esteemed  by  the  lower  classes  in  coughs, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  other  affections  of  the 
chest.  The  leaves  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
British  herb  tobaccos,  and  have  been  recommended 
to  be  smoked  in  asthma  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
— Dose.  One  or  two  wine-glassfuls  of  the  tea  or 
decoction  (1  oz.  to  the  pint)  ad  IxbUftm, 

COLUM'BIC  ACID.    See  Taittauo  Aon>. 

COLUH'BIUH.    See  Taitcaluh. 

COMA.  A  deep  heavy  sleep,  from  which  the 
patient  cannot  be  aroused.    See  Apoplexy. 

COHACHBOME  70S  DTEDTG  THE  HAIB 
BLACK.  Nitrate  of  silver  solution,  with  pyro- 
gallic  acid  {EeveiJ), 

COMBTSATIOV,  In  ehemUir^,  the  union  of 
dissimilar  substanoes  to  form  a  new  substance 
termed  a  ehetnieal  compound,  which  is  possessed 
of  certain  definite  properties,  and  whose  forma- 
tion takes  place  in  accordiuioe  with  the  fol- 
lowing LAWS  OF  OHBXIOAIi  OOlCBIKATIOir,   first 

enunciated  by  Dalton  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century. 

1.  The  proportions  in  which  substanoes  unite 
together  diemically  are  definite  and  constant. 
In  other  words,  a  given  chemical  compound  always 
consiste  of  the  same  elemente  united  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  the  weight  of  the  compound  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  oonstituente. 
For  example,  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  in- 


variably unite  with  2  parte  of  hydrogen  to  form 
18  (i»16'»-2)  parte  of  water. 

2.  When  two  elemente  combine  in  more  than 
one  proportion,  the  quantities  of  one  element 
which  combine  with  the  same  quantity  of  the 
other  stand  in  a  simple  ratio  to  ocfa  otber.  For 
example,  16  parte  by  weight  of  oxygen  unite  with 
12  piurte  by  weight  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic 
oxi<k,  while  32,  ».  e.  16  x  2,  parte  of  oxygen  unite 
with  12  parte  of  carbon  to  form  carbonic  an- 
hydride. 

8.  The  weighte  of  two  different  elementa,  A 
and  B,  which  combine  with  the  same  weight  of  a 
third,  C,  represent  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine  with  each  other,  or  bear  some  simple 
relation  to  these  proportions.  For  example^  35'5 
parte  of  chlorine,  or  127  parte  of  iodine,  combine 
with  89  parte  of  potassium,  formiug  respectively 
potassium  chloride  or  iodide ;  while  35*5  parte  of 
chlorine  combine  with  127  parte  of  iodine  to  form 
iodine  chloride.  Also  2  parte  of  hydrogen,  or  16 
parte  of  sulphur,  combine  with  16  parte  of  oxygen 
to  form  respectively  water  or  sulphuroos  Mid 
respectively,  while  2  parte  of  hydrogen  combine 
with  82,  t.6.  16  X  2,  parte  of  sulphur  to  form 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  following  law  of  combination  by  volume 
was  discovered,  about  the  same  time  as  the  above, 
by  Oay  Lussac : — ^When  gases  combine  together 
they  do  so  in  equal  volumes,  or  in  volumes  which 
have  some  simple  relation  to  each  other.  (Tba 
volumes  of  the  gases  are  measured  under  the 
same  conditions  of  temi>erature  and  pressiire.) 

For  example,  1  volume  of  hydrogen  combines 
with  1  volume  of  chlorine,  or  2  volumes  of  hy- 
drogen with  1  of  oxygen,  or  3  of  hydrogen  with 
i  of  nitrogen,  or  4  of  hydrogen  with  1  of  carbon, 
the  resulting  compound,  which  is  hydroehlorie 
acid  gas,  steam,  ammonia,  or  marsh-gas  reqiec- 
tively,  when  measured  in  the  gaseous  state  nnder 
the  same  conditions  of  tempenture  and  pressore^ 
in  each  case  occupies  2  volumes. 

COMPOUFD  CHIVSSS  TAB£ET  OF  ALA- 
BASTEB.  (John  Irvine.)  A  cosmetic  powder 
for  the  skin.  It  consiste  of  chalk,  free  fram  in- 
jurious metals  {Chaindler). 

Compound  Chinese  Tablet  of  AlalMftar.  (SiatuL) 
Identical  in  use  and  composition  with  the  last* 
mentioned  powder. 

COMPOUND  8UOAB-C0ATBD  KAT^PFLB 
PILLS.  (Dr  ScoU.)  Recommended  as  *  anti* 
bilious,  cathartic,  chemical  family  piUs.'  SugBi> 
coated  pills,  consisting  of  bitter  exteact,  powdmd 
podophvllum  root,  rhubarb,  jalap,  and  pepper 
(Hager). 

COMPRESSES  DESIVFECTAHTES  Dl  £B 
PEBDBIEL.  Charcoal  powder  incorporated  with 
paper. 

COSCEVTRA'TIOE.  The  volatilisation  of  part 
of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase  the  streDg:th  of 
the  remainder.  The  operation  can  only  be  per- 
formed on  solutions  of  substances  of  greater 
fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are  dis- 
solved. Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of  tha 
alkalies,  &c.,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  off 
their  water. 

In  pharmaeyt  tiie  term  oovcurcBAXBB  is  com- 
monly applied  to  any  liquid  preparation  posaoa 
slug  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus,  we  have 
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ocaoenfcratod  infnrioiis,  decocikma,  liquon,  8oIii« 
ikjos,  tiiiciiirei»  and  eiaenowy  most  of  which  are 
made  of  8  tunes  the  common  Btreng:th.  This  is 
gemenlly  effeeted  by  using  8  times  the  usual 
quanti^  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  giyen  portion 
of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
and  perooUition;  the  latter  bong  generally 
adopted  when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the 
menstmum  is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added,  to 
make  the  product  keep.  See  l>iooOTiov,  Ix- 
rvnoar,  Ac. 

O0VG3KSTS.  A  compact  mass  of  cement, 
composed  of  pebblea,  lime,  ftnd  sand,  employed  in 
the  foundations  of  buildings.  The  best  propor- 
taons  have  been  said  to  be— 60  parts  of  coarse 
pebbles!,  25  of  rough  sand,  and  16  of  lime ;  but 
Semple  recommencb  80  parts  of  pebbles,  40  parts 
of  river  sand,  and  only  10  parts  of  lime.  The 
pebbles  for  concrete  should  not  exceed  about  |  lb. 
each  in  weight, 

Ofa'THaOMn.  substances  taken  with  the 
food  to  season  or  improTe  its  flavour,  or  to 
render  it  mora  wholesome  or  digestible.  The 
principal  condiments  are  oommoh  salt,  tot- 

ftAB,  UOfOV-JITIOB,  SPIOM,  ABOXATIC  HIBU, 
OCL,  BVTTBB,  BU&AM,  B09MY,  and  8AU0X8.     Most 

of  these,  in  moderation,  promote  the  appetite 
and  digestion,  but  their  exceasiTe  use  tends  to 
vitiate  the  gastric  juice,  and  injure  the  stomach. 

OOVDUKAVGO.  The  bark  of  QotMlobut  oon* 
imramgo.  Used  as  an  alterative  in  chronic  syphi- 
lis, and  supposed  to  be  a  speciflc  for  cancer.  In 
a  ease  of  cancer  of  the  stoanach  it  mitigated  the 
pain,  improved  the  appetite,  and  increased  the 
weight  of  the  patient.  A  tincture,  1  in  10  of 
proof  spirit,  is  used. — 2>m»,  1  to  4  dr. 

GOVBT'S  nnU)  (from  England).  A  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of  soda  {WUUiein), 

€01X881  i^Holarrhena  aniid^tenieriea.  Wall.). 
A  small  Indian  tree  whose  wood  is  largely  used 
for  carving,  turnery,  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  bark 
and  seeds  in  Hindoo  medicine,  the  former  is  one 
of  their  principal  remedies  for  dysentery ;  both  are 
very  bitter. 

OOVRCnOV.  %i».  CQVnoTio,  L.  Any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar ;  a  sweetmeat  or  candy. 
In  medieims,  the  name  is  commonly  applied  to 
substances,  usuUy  pulverulent,  mixed  up  to  the 
consistence  of  a  soft  electuanr  with  powdered 
sugar,  syrup,  or  honey.  In  the  London  Phar- 
maoopceia  (1886  and  1861)  both  ooitsbbtbb  and 
■U0TUABIS8  are  included  under  this  head,  though 
there  appears  to  be  some  little  distinction  between 
them. 

In  the  preparation  of  confections,  all  the  dry 
ingredients  should  be  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
and  passed  through  a  sieve,  not  coarMr  than  80 
holes  to  the  inch;  and  the  pulps  and  svrups 
used  to  mix  them  up  should  be  perfectly 
homogeneous  and  of  a  proper  consistence.  The 
mixtiue  should  be  intimate  and  complete,  in 
order  that  the  characteristio  constituents  may  be 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  mass.  The 
consistence  of  the  newly  made  confection  should 
be  sulBciently  solid  to  prevent  a  separation  of 
the  ingredients,  and  yet  soft  enough  to  allow  of 
it  bdng  easily  swallowed  without  previous  masti* 
cation. 

Confections  should  be  preserved  in  stone  jars 


covered  in  writing  paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
and  not  too  dry  situation.  Without  this  pre- 
caution they  are  apt  to  mould  on  the  top.  If  at 
any  time  the  mass  ferments  and  swells  np^  the 
fermentative  process  may  be  arrested  by  placing 
the  jar  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or 
two,  or  until  the  whole  becomes  pretty  hot;  when 
it  should  be  removed  from  the  heat,  and  stirred 
occasionaUy  until  cold.  Should  the  sugar  crystal- 
lise out  of  the  confection,  or  'candy^'  as  it  is 
called,  the  same  method  may  be  followed.  Or, 
the  mass  may  be  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar  until 
the  hard  lumps  of  sugar  are  broken  down  and 
a  uniform  consistence  again  produced.  On  the 
large  scale  it  may  be  passed  through  the  mill. 
Conftction  of  Almonds.    S^m.   Alkoxd  pabtb, 

COHBBBVB  OF  AUCOIIDB;  CONVBGf'TIO  AMYO^ 
DALM  (Ph.  L.),  Ck>H8BB'TA  AMTeDALA^'BUM  (Ph. 
E.),  CoKVBO'tIO  AXTaDALA'^BUK  (Ph.  D.  18^6), 

L.  Frep.  (Ph.  L.).  Sweet  almonds,  8  os.; 
white  sugar,  4  os. ;  powdered  gum-arabic,  1  oi. ; 
macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection.  The  Ph. 
B.  formula  is  similar.    See  Powdbbb,  Compovkp 

POWSBB  OV  AUCONB. 

U909,  ife.  To  prepare  BmTLsiOK  of  milk  ov 
ALMOBM.  A  little  of  this  paste  or  powder,  tri- 
turated  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  water  and 
strained  through  a  piece  of  calico,  forms  emul- 
sion of  almonds.  "  This  confection  will  keep  longer 
sound  if  the  almonds,  first  decorticated  (blanched), 
dried,  and  rubbed  into  the  finest  powder  be 
mixed  with  gum,  acacia,  and  sugar,  separately 
powdered,  and  the  mixed  ingredients  be  kept 
in  a  well-Btoppered  bottle  "  (Ph.  L.).  The  same 
effect  may  be  arrived  at  by  simply  well  drying  the 
blanched  almonds  before  mixing  them  with  the 
gum  and  sugar.  The  addition  of  even  a  small 
quantity  of  water  or  syrup  causes  the  confection 
"to  become  soon  mouldy,  or  rancid,  or  both" 
(Brands). 

ConftetUni  of  AI'bbl  %».  Cokfbotio  alu'- 
VIKIB,  L.  Pr^p,  1.  (St  B.  H.)  Alum  (in  fine 
powder),  2  dr. ;  treacle,  to  1  oz. 

2.  {Fojf,)  Alum,  1  dr.;  conserve  of  roses,  1 
OB. — Do^Bt  1  dr.,  2  or  8  times  a  day;  in  lead 
colic,  and  as  an  astringent  in  diarrhoea  i^d  other 
affections. 

Confection,  Aromatio.   Sjfn,   Aboxatio  blbo'- 

TVABT ;  CoVBBO'tIO  ABOXATf  CA  (Ph.  L.  k  D.), 
ElBOTVA'^BIUM  ABOKAyiCUM  (Ph.  £.),  L.  Ptep. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay -saffron, 
of  each,  2  os* ;  cloves,  1  oz. ;  cardamoms,  ^  oz. ; 
prepared  chalk,  16  oz. ;  white  sugar,  2  lbs. ;  re- 
duce the  whole  to  a  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a 
closed  vessel.  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

2.  (Ph.  B.)  Aromatic  powder  (Ph.  E.),  1  part; 
syrup  of  oranffe  peel,  2 parts;  mix. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Aromatic  powder  and  simple 
syrup,  of  each,  6  oz. ;  clarified  honey,  2  oz. ;  pow- 
dered saffron,  \  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  cloves, 
80  drops. 

4.  (Commercial.)  a.  Hsy-saffron,  cassia  and 
turmeric,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  oardimoms,  1  oz. ;  starch, 
8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar,  4 
lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  8  dr. ; 
reduce  the  dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and 
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pass  it  through  a  sieve  (80  holes) ;  then  add  the 
oils,  and  after  well  mixing  them  in,  pass  the  whole 
through  a  coarse  sieve  (about  40  holes  to  the  inch), 
to  ensure  perfect  admixture. 

b.  Hay-saffron,  4  oz. ;  turmeric,  8  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch,  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk,  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar,  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of 
each,  3  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  2  dr. ;  essence  of  car- 
damoms, 1  oz. ;  boil  the  s^fron  turmeric  in  1  gall, 
of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  copper  pan  for  10 
minutes,  then,  without  straining,  add  the  chalk, 
starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and  continue  stir- 
ring until  the  mixture  becomes  quite  stiff,  then 
break  it  up,  dry  it  thoroughly  by  the  heat  of  a 
steam  or  water-bath ;  next  reduce  it  to  fine  pow- 
der, which  must  bo  passed  through  a  fine  sieve, 
as  before ;  the  oils  and  tincture  are  now  to  be 
added,  and,  after  being  well  mixed  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a 
jar  or  bottle  and  bunged  up  close.  Very  bright 
coloured. 

Obs,  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms — one,  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called  for  distinct- 
tion's  sake  puly'is  conveotio'nis  abomat'ica  : 
the  other,  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing 
the  latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong 
infusion  or  decoction  of  the  saffron,  and  to  use  it  to 
mix  up  the  other  ingredients,  adding  the  aromatics 
last.  (See  4,  b.).  When  the  price  of  precipi- 
tated chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  prepared 
chalk  may  be  used  instead.  There  is  much 
anxiety  evinced  by  the  wholesale  druggists  to 
prepare  this  confection  of  a  rich  colour,  without 
an  undue  expenditure  of  saffron,  which  is  gene- 
rally economised  on  account  of  its  costliness. 
This  confection  is  cordial,  stimulant,  antacid,  and 
carminative. — Dose,  10  to  60  gr.,  either  as  a  bolus 
or  stirred  up  with  a  glass  of  water;  in  diarrhoea, 
acidity  of  stomach,  heartburn,  and  any  like  affec- 
tion if  accompanied  by  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
In  diarrhoea,  English  cholera,  and  flatulent  colic, 
^  gr.  of  powder^  opium  may  be  added  to  each 
dose.    See  Powbbbs,  Powdbb  of  Chalk,  Cox- 

POUVD. 

Confection  of  Bark.  ^n.  Conpbo'tio  onr- 
OK&vx,  L.  Prep,  1.  Yellow  bark  and  white 
sugar,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  capsicum,  1  dr. ;  simple 
syrup,  4  oz. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Yellow  bark,  6  dr. ;  ginger, 
i  dr. ;  treacle,  8i  oz. — Dose,  1  to  6  dr.,  where  the 
the  use  of  bark  is  indicated. 

Confection  of  Caa'sia.  Syn.  Coitpbo'tio  cab^- 
SUB  (Ph.  L.),  L.  JPrep,  (Ph.  L.)  Prepared 
cassia,  i  lb. ;  manna,  2  oz. ;  prepared  tamarinds, 
1  oz. ;  syrup  of  roses^  8  fl.  oz. ;  mix  with  heat,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. — Doee,  2  dr.  to 
6  dr. ;  or  more,  as  a  laxative. 

Confeotion  of  Cafechn.  %».  Gonteo'tio 
oat'bchu  compob'ita  (Ph,  D.),  L.  iV«p.  (Ph. 
D.)  Compound  powder  of  catechu,  6  oz. ;  simple 
syrup,  6  fl.  oz. — Dote,  10  gr.  to  20  gr.  i  as  an 
astringent,  in  diarrhooa,  &c. ;  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  chalk. 

Confeotion  of  CopalOba.  8yn,  Conpbo^tio 
COPAI'bs,  L.  Prep,  1.  (JBerion,)  Copaiba  and 
powdered  cubebs,  of  each,  2  oz.;  alum,  1  oz.; 
opium,  6  gr. ;  mix  well. 

2.  (Swediaur,)    Turpentine,  1  oz. ;  copaiba,  ^ 


oz. ;  mix ;  add  mttoilage  of  g^m-arabic,  1  ob.  ; 
triturate  to  an  emulsion,  and  further  add  con- 
serve of  roses,  4  oz. 

8.  (TrailL)  Copaiba,  2  oz. ;  oataiea],  q.  s.  to 
form  an  electuary;  then  add  conserve  of  rosea^ 
1  oz. 

4.  (Voffhi,)  Copaiba  and  powdered  cnbebs,  of 
each,  4^  dr. ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  conserve  of  roses,  ^ 
oz.  All  the  above  are  excellent  medicines  in 
gonorrhoea. — Doee,  1  to  8  dr.  8  or  4  times  a  day» 
made  into  boluses,  and  covered  with  the  freih 
emptied  skin  of  a  raisin  or  wafer  paper  before 
being  swallowed ;  in  gonorrhooa,  gleet,  &c. 

Confection  of  Cream  of  Tar'tar.    5y«.    Coh- 

PBCTION    OP    BITAB'TBATB    OP    POTAS^SA  ;     COK- 

PBo'Tio  potab'sje  bitabtba'tis,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Cream  of  tartar  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each,  1 
oz.;  simple  symp,  2  oz. ;  1  nutmeg,  grated. — 
Dose,  2  dr.  to  6  dr. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Bitartrate  of  potaasa,  4  dr.  s 
treacle,  1  oz. ;  ginger,  6  gr. — Doee,  1^  dr.  to  5 
dr.  Both  are  hoatives,  w^l  adapted  for  women 
and  children. 

Confection  of  Hemlock.  8jfn,  Covpbo'tio 
oo'nu,  L.  Prep,  (Marekall  Mall.)  Freeh  hem- 
lock l^ves  beaten  up  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar. — Doee,  10  to  20  gr.  as  a  bolus,  2  or  3  times 
daiUy,  where  the  use  of  hemlock  is  indicated. 
The  confection  of  other  narcotic  plants  may  be 
made  in  the  same  way. 

Confsction    of   Hipe.     8yn,     Coh^sbbtb    of 

HIPS,  CONPBOTIOK  OP  DOCI-BOBB,  CONBBBTB  OV 
D.-B.;     CoNPEO'tIO    BO'&fi    OANi'VA     (Ph.    L.), 

Consbb'ta  bob'a  FBUo'Tthi  (Ph.  £.),  L.  Ptep, 
1.  (B.  p.)  Hipe,  1  part ;  refined  sugar,  2  parte  ; 
beat  the  hips  in  a  stone  mortar,  rub  the  pulp 
through  a  sieve,  add  the  sugar,  and  mix  thoroughly. 
— Doee,  60  gr.  or  more. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Fruit  of  the  dog-roee,  withont 
the  seeds  (carpels),  1  lb. ;  pound  it  to  a  palp, 
add,  gradually,  powdered  white  sugar,  20  os.; 
and  beat  them  together  until  thoroughly  incor- 
porated. 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  Pulp  of  hips,  1  part ;  white  sogar, 
8  parts ;  as  No.  1. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Pulped  hips,  2  cwt.;  fine 
white  sugar,  8  cwt.;  incorporate  them  without 
applving  heat. 

OoM,  Both  this  and  the  confection  of  red 
roses  have  a  brighter  colour,  if  made  without  heat» 
or  touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale 
it  is  generally  made  by  beating  the  ingredients 
toge&er  in  a  marble  mortar,  hut  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  grinding  in  a  mill.  Great  care  most  be 
taken  to  remove  the  seeds  (carpels)  with  the  hair 
surrounding  them,  before  pulping  the  fruit,  as 
they  are  apt,  like  the  hairs  of  oowhage,  when 
swallowed,  to  produce  vomiting,  itching  about  the 
anus,  &c.  Tins  conserve  is  subtly  Uucative,  and 
is  principally  used  for  forming  pills.  It  la  very 
apt  to  candy  bv  keeping. 

CosfiBction  of  Ipeoaenanlia.  ^n.  Covpbc'cio 
IPBOACITAKHJZ,  L.  Prep,  (BorUi.)  Ipecacuanha, 
12  gr. ;  sulphur,  20  gr. ;  orris  root,  1  dr. ;  syrup 
of  mallows  and  manna,  of  each,  2  os.— 2>o«tf,  a 
teaspoonf  ul,  2  or  8  times  daily ;  in  hooping-ooogh, 
dyspepsia,  &c. 

Confection  of  Jal'ap.  %».  Comrao'cio  jai'apjb, 
C.  jr.  OOUPOS'ITA,  L.  Prep,  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Comp. 
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powder  of  jalap,  2  dr. ;  treacle  to  1  oi.— Dom,  1 
to  3  dr.  M  &  purgative. 

CoBfectioB  of  Kermet.  (L.  P.  1746.)  Strained 
juice  of  kermet,  8  lbs. ;  roee  water,  6  fl.  ok.  ;  white 
aiig;ar,  1  lb. ;  oil  of  cinnamon,  10  gr. 

Gonfaetion  of  Mer'Giury.  S^n.  Cohtbc'tio 
B^j>RAs"eTXi,  C.  xkbcitbia'lis,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Strooger  mercurial  <nntment  (Ph.  L.),  1  part; 
ooiuerve  of  rotes,  8  parts. 

2.  (Dr  D.  Ikivu.)  Mercury  and  manna»  equal 
parts ;  treacle,  q.  s. ;  triturate  until  the  globules 
of  mercury  disappear. 

J>o§e,  ire,  "Hie  same  as  those  of  mercurial 
pilL 

CwfdwtJOT  of  Mi'tra.  8^,  Covrao^Tio 
FOTAs'as  xitba'tis,  L.  iVvp.  1.  Nitre,  1  part; 
confection  of  roses,  6  parts ;  oil  of  juniper,  a  few 
drops. 

Oonfectign  of  Opium.  8jfn.  Covvbo'tio  o^'pii 
(B-  P.),  ELX(mrA"sirK  o"pii  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  Compound  powder  of  opium,  193  gr. ; 
syrup,  los. 

8.  (Ph.  L.)  Powdered  opium,  6  dr.;  long 
pepper,  1  oz.;  ginger,  2  oi.;  caraways,  8  oz.; 
trsgaoanth,  2  dr.;  reduce  to  Hue  powder,  and 
keep  it  in  a  closed  vessel ;  for  use,  add  to  it  by 
degrees  hot  syrup,  16  fl.  ok.  (».«.  8i  dr.  of  the 
powd^  to  each  fl.  os.  of  syrup.)  It  contains  1 
gr.  opium  in  eveiy  36  gr. 

3.  (Ph.  £.)  Aromatic  powder,  6  oz. ;  senega, 
3  01.;  opium,  difhised  in  a  little  sherry,  ^  oz.; 
syrup  of  ginger,  1  lb.  Contains  1  gr.  of  opium 
IB  every  48  gr. 

Ume,  ^e.  This  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  once  celebrated  Mithridate, 
philonium,  and  theriaca  of  the  old  Pharmsco- 
pceias.  It  is  stimulant,  anodyne,  and  nicotic. — 
Dms,  6  to  30  gr* ;  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrhoea 
unaccompanied  by  fever. 

Goaftetion  of  Or'aaga  Plowers.  8^.  Cov* 
vio'Tio  flob'um  avbah^'tii,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Orange  flowers,  1  part;  white  sugar,  2  parts; 
beat  together  to  a  confection. 

2.  (2We».)  Orange  flowers,  1  part;  simple 
iyrup,  8  puts;  evaporate  to  a  proper  consis- 
tence. Both  are  used  as  agreeable  luiyuncts  or 
vehicles  for  other  medicines.  The  first  is  the  best 
article. 

ConfiBetlon  of  Or'aage  PeeL    Syn.    Cohtko- 

TIOV  OV  ORAITGB,  CONBBAYB    OB  OBAKOB  PBBL; 

Covnf/no  ▲vbab^'tii  (Ph.  L.),  Cohsbbta 
avxab^'tu  (Ph.  K.),  Cov8bb'ya  aubahtk/'bihc 
(Ph.  L.  1824),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  and  E.)  Ex- 
ternal rind  o^  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by 
rasping,  1  lb.;  beat  it  in  a  stone  mortar  with  a 
wooden  pestle  to  a  pulp,  then  add  white  sugar,  8 
lbs.;  and  beat  them  together  until  incorporated. 

Ueee,  S^e.  This  confection  is  an  agreeable  tonic 
and  stomachic ;  it  is  much  used  as  an  a^jonct  to 
bitter  and  purgative  powders,  and  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

ConfoetioB  of  Fep'per.  Sjfn.  CoimcTioir  of 
BLAOK  PBPnm,  Wabd's  fabtb;  Cobbbc'tio 
iip'bbib  (B.  P.),  C.  p.  Bi^OBi  (Ph.  D.  and  Ph.  L. 
1836),  Elbotua^bitx  fip'bbxb  (Ph.  £.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Black  pepper,  in  fine  powder, 
2  parts ;  caraway,  in  fine  powder,  8  parts ;  clari- 
fied honey,  16  parts;  triturate.— DoM,  60  to  120 
gruns. 


2.  (Ph.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane,  of 
each,  1  lb. ;  fennel,  3  lbs. ;  white  sugar,  2  lbs. ; 
reduce  to  a  very  flue  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a 
covered  vessel ;  for  use,  add  it,  gradually,  to  houej, 
2  lbs.;  and  beat  the  whole  to  a  paste  (t. «.  2  oz. 
of  honey  to  each  7  os.  of  powder). 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  but  using  liquorice 
powder  instead  of  elecampane,  and  at  once  making 
a  confection. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Black  pepper  and  liquorice  root, 
of  each,  ^  oz. ;  refined  sugar,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  fennel, 
i  fi.  oz. ;  honey,  2  oz. ;  mix. — Doee,  of  each  of  the 
above,  1  to  3  dr.  2  or  3  times  daily,  for  8  or  4 
months;  in  piles,  fistula,  &c.,  unaccompanied 
with  inflammatory  symptoms.  Or  it  may  be  used 
as  a  suppository.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  once  celebrated  nostrum, '  Ward's  Paste 
for  the  FUes.' 

ConfactUm  of  Pep'permint.  <9ys.  Coimono 
XBH'THJB  pipbbi'ta,  L.  Oreen  peppermint,  4 
OS.;  white  sugar,  12  oz.  Anti-emetic  and  anti- 
flatulent  ;  in  colic,  diarrhoea,  Ac ;  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mixture. 

CoBfeetioa  of  Xe'sin.  8jf%.  CoHmcno  bb- 
Biir'JB,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Wateon.)  Powdered 
resin,  1  oz. ;  balsam  of  copaiba,  i  oz. ;  honey,  5 
oz. — Do$e,  1  to  8  dr. ;  in  piles  and  gleet,  it  is 
best  combined  with  a  little  confection  of  orange 
peel,  which  effectually  covers  the  taste  of  the 
copaiba. 

ConfeetioB  of  So'sea.  8yn.  Cobpbctiov  ob 
BBD  B08B8 ;  Covfbc'tio  Bo'flJB  (Ph.  L.  and  D.), 
Cobbbb'ta  bo'sx  (Ph.  E.),  Cobbbo'tio  b'osa 
Qal'ijob  (B.  p.).  Cobbbb'ta  b.  Q.  (Ph.  L. 
1824),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Fresh  red-rose 
petals,  1  lb. ;  white  sugar,  8  lbs. ;  mix  as  confec- 
tion of  hips. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Fresh  petals,  1  part;  sugar,  8 
parts. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  a.  Fresh  petals.  8  oz. ;  sugar,  8 
oz.    Or — 

h.  Dried  petals,  1  oz. ;  water,  2  fl.  os. ;  mace- 
rate for  2  hours ;  then  add  reflned  sugar,  8  oz. ; 
and  beat  to  a  mass  as  before. 

Ohe.  It  is  astringent  and  tonic,  but  is  princi- 
pally used  as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  more  active 
medicines.  It  keeps  well,  and  does  not  candy  like 
confection  of  hips. — Doee,  1  to  2  dr.,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  chalk ;  in  slight  cases  of  diar- 
rhoea, vomiting  in  pregnancy,  kc.    See  Covbbbvb. 

ConfectioB  of  Bne.  8yn.  Cobpbotio  bu'ta 
(Ph.  L.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.)  Fresh  rue  (bruised), 
caraways,  and  laurel  berries,  of  each,  1|  os.;  pro- 
pared  sagapenum,  i  os.;  black  pepper,  2  dr.; 
honey,  16  os. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  rub  the  dry  ingre- 
dients to  a  fine  powder,  then  add,  gradually,  the 
sagapenum,  previously  dissolved  in  the  water  and 
honey  over  a  slow  flre,and  mix  well.  In  the  Ph. 
L.  1886  dried  rue  was  ordered.  Carminative  and 
antispasmodic.  In  flatulent  colic,  and  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  children,  when  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tion.— I?o«s,  15  to  60  gr. ;  either  by  the  mouth, 
or  made  into  enema  with  gruel. 

ConfoetioB  of  Bcammony.      ^fn.     Covbbotio 

S0AMXO"VII  (B.  P.),  EUI0TnA"BUM  aOAMMO^'BII 

(Ph.  D.)  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Scammony,  in  flno 
powder,  24  parts;  ginger,  in  fine  powder,  12 
parts;  oil  of  caraway,  1  part;  oil  of  cloves,  \ 
part;  syrup,  24  parts;  cUtfified  honey,  12  parts; 
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rab  the  powders  with  the  syrup  and  the  honey 
into  a  uniform  mass,  theu  add  the  oils  and  mix. 
— Bote,  10  to  30  gr. ;  as  a  warm  cathartic,  and 
in  worms,  &c. 

Confection  of  Sonrry  Grass.  (P.  Codex.)  Fresh 
leaves  of  scurvy  grass,  1  oz. ;  sug^,  8  oe.  Beat 
to  a  pulp  and  pass  through  a  hair  sieve. 

Confection  of  Senna.    Syn,    Lbn^itiyb  blbo'- 

TVABT,  ElEO'TUABY  07  SbKNA  ;  CONFBO'TIO 

bbn'kjs  (Ph.  L.  and  D.),  Elbctua^'bium  bbn^k^ 
(Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  Senna,  8  oz. ;  corianders, 
4  oz. ;  rub  them  together,  and  by  a  sieve  separate 
10  oz.  of  the  mixed  powder ;  also  boil  figs,  1  lb., 
and  fresh  liquorice,  bruised,  3  oz.,  in  water, 
3  pints,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  press,  strain, 
and  evaporate  the  strained  liquor  in  a  water-bath 
to  24  fl.  oz. ;  then  add  sugar,  2^  lbs. ;  dissolve, 
and  further  add  prepared  tamarinds,  cassia,  and 
prunes,  of  each,  \  lb. ;  remove  from  the  heat,  and 
when  the  whole  has  considerably  cooled,  add  the 
sifted  powder,  by  degrees,  and  stir  until  the  whole 
is  thoroughly  incorporated. 

2.  (Ph.  £^  Senna,  8  oz. ;  corianders,  4  oz. ; 
liquorice  root,  8  oz.{  figs  and  pulp  of  prunes, 
of  each,  1  lb. ;  white  sugar,  2\  lbs. ;  water,  3| 
pints. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Senna  leaves,  in  fine  powder,  2 
OZ.J  corianders  (in  fine  powder),  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
caraway,  \  dr. ;  mix,  and  add  them  to  pulp  of 
prunes,  6  oz. ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  2  oz. ;  brown 
sugar,  8  oz.  i  water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  previously  brought 
to  a  smooth  paste  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Boil  figs,  12  oz.,  and  prunes,  6  oz., 
gently  in  distilled  water,  24  oz.,  in  a  covered  vessel 
for  hours,  then,  having  added  more  distilled  water 
to  make  up  the  quantity  to  24  fl.  oz.,  add  tama- 
rinds, 9  oz.,  and  cassia  pulp,  9  oz. ;  macerate  for 
2  hours,  and  press  the  pulp  through  a  hair  sieve, 
rejecting  the  seeds,  &c.  Dissolve  refined  sugar, 
80  oz.,  and  extract  of  liquorice,  f  oz.,  in  the  mix- 
ture with  a  gentle  heat;  and  while  it  is  still 
warm,  add  to  it  gradually  senna  in  fine  powder,  7 
oz.,  and  coriander  in  fine  powder,  8  oz.,  and  stir 
diligently  until  all  the  ingrodiente  are  thoroughly 
combined.  The  resulting  confection  should 
weigh  75  oz. 

U999,  ifo.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle  and 
pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  persons 
suffering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  1  dr.  to  i  oz.,  taken  at 
bedtime  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Oht.  There  is  no  one  pharmacopcaial  prepara- 
tion which  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  of  good 
quality  than  confection  of  senna.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Pharmaoopcsias  is  greater  than  the 
price  at  which  many  wholesale  houses  are  vending 
the  drug.  Dr  Paris  very  truly  remarks,  that "  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopceia  are  very  rarely 
followed."  Considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, into  which  unsound  and  spoilt  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient ;  whilst  the  substitution 
of  jalap  for  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  senna 
is  a  very  common  practice.  We  have  seen  the 
following  forms  employed  in  the  trade : 

5.  Powdered  senna,  pulp  of  tamarinds,  cassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1|  lb. ;  powdered  corian- 
ders, f  lb. ;  Spanish  juice,  |  lb. ;  simple  syrup,  12 
lbs* 


6.  As  the  above,  but  omitting  the  cassia  piilp^ 
and  adding  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp.  Botii 
these  articles  are  labelled  *  P.  L.,'  and  sent  out 
as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competitioa  aa  to 
price  existe.    The  cheaper  is  made  as  f oUows : 

7.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each,  16 
lbs.;  treacle,  }  owt;  species  (a  compound  of 
senna  dust  and  small  senna,  mixed  with  8  lbs.  of 
coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap;  all 
ground  to  a  fine  powder),  18i  lbs.  To  tiiia  is 
f  requeutly  added,  rotten  or  inferior  apples,  i  cwt.« 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  commonly  Ubelled '  Cohf.  Ssinr  ji 
Vbb.'  by  its  manufacturer. 

Confection  of  Sponge.    8y%,    Elbo'tvaxt  ov 

BUBKT  BPOiraE  ;  CoITFBO'tIO  8F0NOII,  C.  8.  rs'TJC, 

L.  Prep.  1.  Burnt  sponge,  8  parte ;  oonfectkm 
of  orange  peel  and  hips,  of  each,  1  part ;  simple 
syrup,  q.  s. 

Confection  of  SteeL  Prep.  1.  QoT^wwxmo 
fbb'bi  SBBQUioz'mi,  L. — a.  From  confection 
of  orange  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  (Ph.  L.),  of 
each,  2  oz.;  white  sugar,  8  oz.;  syrup,  1|  oz. ; 
mix.--2>o«0, 1  dr.  to  8  dr. 

2.  Convb(/tio  fbb'bi  tabtabiza'ti.  (St 
B.  Hosp.)  Cream  of  tartar,  li  oz. ;  tartrate  of 
iron,  2  dr. ;  ginger,  1  dr. ;  treacle,  2i  oz.,  or  q.  a. 
— Doee,  1  dr.  to  2  dr.  2  or  3  times  daily. 

Confection  of  Snl'phnr.    8^  Bbixbtovb  axd 

TBBAOLB;     CoNFBO'TIO     BULPHU'BIB,    L.     iVvp. 

1.  Sublimed  sulphur,  2  oz. ;  treacle,  4  oz.— Dos». 
A  spoonful  night  and  morning  for  a  week  or 
longer,  as  an  alterative  or  purifier  of  the  blood; 
in  skin  diseases,  &c. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Sulphur,  200  gr.;  cream  of 
tarter,  50  gr.  to  1  oz.;  tr(»cle,  as  the  last. 

8.  (B.  P.)  Sublimed  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  cream  of 
tarter,  1  oz.;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  4  fl.  oz.; 
tragacanth  powder,  18  gr. — Dow^  1  to  2  dr. ;  as  a 
laxative,  in  piles,  gonorrhoea,  Ac 

Confection  of  Turpentine,  Sjfn.  Oon'fbctio 
TBBBBiiTTH'iiriB,  L.  Prep,  (B.  P.)  Oil  of 
turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  liquorice  powder,  1  oi. ; 
triturate  together,  then  add  clarified  honey,  2  os. 
— Doee,  i  to  2  dr.  for  worms. 

Confection  of  Wom-ieed.  8^  Cohfbo'tio 
oin'a,  C.  fl.  OIVA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  Sleavloo- 
Holsat.  1881,  and  Ph.  Suec.  1845.)  Worm-seed, 
2  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  pan  over  a  gentle  flr«^  add 
white  sugar,  boiled  to  a  low  candy  height,  4  os. ; 
and  stir  together  until  they  become  dry;  then 
pick  out  those  seeds  which  are  covered  with 
sugar,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the  othen. 

2.  Powdered  worm-seed  and  syrup  of  orang« 
peel,  equal  parte. — Doee,  1  to  2  dr.  night  and 
morning,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge;  in  worms. 

COVnCTIOVSKT.     See    Carddw,    I>bops, 

LOZBK&BB,  SUGAB,  &C. 

COITULATIOV.  The  convendon  of  a  snb- 
stance  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  stete  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat.    See  lOB  and  Rbfioxba* 

TIOV. 

COVOBSTIOM.  "A  common  condition  of  di» 
sease  in  an  undue  flow  of  blood  into  any  part,  or 
accumulation  within  it.  The  vesseU  seem  to  lose 
the  power  of  emptying  themselves,  which  they 
possess  in  health.  Two  forms  of  it  are  distant 
gnished,  active  and  passive.  The  first  is  when 
some  excitement  causes  the  blood  to  pass  more 
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npidly  into  a  part  than  its  Teasels  can  transmit 
oat  of  it;  the  second  when  from  some  inherent 
debility  the  vessels  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fluid 
ordioarilj  thrown  into  tbcmii.  Congestion  of 
organs  distorbe  their  functions,  and  through  them 
the  general  health." 

COMQiLVTlMVU  (Bney  Clarice's.)  Sulphate 
of  sine  (white  ritriol),  4  os. ;  dissoWed  in  water, 
Ipint.  Used  as  an  astringent  lotion  in  Teteri- 
nary  ptactaee,  and  much  diluted  with  water  (a 
deaaert-spoonful  to  i  pint  or  more  of  water),  as  a 
eoUyrium  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eves. 

WSUl,  CgHifN.  8y».  Co'xufE,  CovicnxB. 
An  alkaloid,  disooTeied  bj  Oieaeke  in  hemlock. 
It  exists  in  every  part  of  the  plant,  but, is  present 
in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  seed. 

Prep.  {&ieff9r.)  The  seeds  of  hemlock,  or 
their  alcoholic  extracts,  is  distilled  with  water 
and  potassium  hydrate.  The  conia  passes  orer 
into  the  veoeiTer  and  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
which  also  ccfntains  a  little  oonlne  in  solution.  It  is 
purified  in  the  way  directed  for  the  volatile  bases. 
(See  AT.¥iTiOiD.)  When  the  alcoholic  extract  is 
employed^  about  half  its  weight  of  potash  should 
be  used. 

iVop.,  ^.  Pure  coi^  is  an  oily-looking  liquid 
smdling  intensely  of  hemlock,  or  rather  of  a 
combination  of  the  odours  of  tobacco  and  mice ; 
vdatile  at  common  temperatures;  blues  red 
litmus;  boils  at  about  Mff  F.,  but  readily  distils 
over  with  water  at  212"^.;  sp.  gr.  '89;  with  the 
acids  it  forms  salts,  some  of  which  are  crystallis- 
able.  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  1  ox.  of  conia  (Oieffer).  40  lbs.  of 
the  ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2|  oz.  of  hydrated 
conia  {Ckrutuom), 

Conja  is  remarxably  poisonous.  1  drop,  placed 
in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit»  killed  it  in  9  minutes ;  6 
drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a  dog,  killed  it 
in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has  been  employed  in 
some  convulsire  and  spasmodic  diseases,  but  is 
now  seldom  used  medicinally.  "The  patient 
cries,  the  contortions,  and  tne  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  which  have  always  preceded  death  (caused 
by  conia),  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  cruel  pains 
which  this  kind  of  poisoning  brings  on  "  (Bouiron- 
Ckalard  and  Smtrg),  'Hie  treatment  may  be 
that  recommended  under  AooviTS  and  Hsu  look. 
OOS'SBBVB.  Syn.  CSoitbxb'va,  L.  Recent 
vegetable  matter,  as  flowers,  herbs,  roots,  fruit, 
and  seed,  beaten  with  powdered  sugar  to  the 
eonsistenca  of  a  stiif  paste,  so  as  to  preserve  them 
as  marly  as  possible  in  their  natural  freshness. 
Conserves  are  made  both  by  the  confectioner  and 
the  druggist;  by  the  first  as  bwotmbatb;  by 
the  other  ddefly  as  vehicles  for  more  active 
medicines.  The  London  College  of  Physicians 
now  includes  both  conserves  and  electuaries  under 
the  general  head  of  ooktbctiokb.  The  term 
spears,  however,  in  some  cases,  scarcely  appro- 
priMe.  The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
application,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  com- 
position in  which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient. 
See  Connonov  and  EuiomBT. 
Oonstrvs  of  Al'monds.  See  CoKraorioire. 
OsiiMrva  of  AagaU'ca.  %s.  Conbbb'ta 
avgbl'ioa,  L.  Frtp,  {Otordamo,)  IVesh  an- 
geliea  root^2parts;  water,  16  parts;  macerate 
for  a  few  hours,  clarify  the  liquor,  add  sugar,  8 


parts ;  cook  the  root  in  the  syrup,  and  preserve 
it  in  this  state  (confection),  or  dry  it  (to  a  candy). 
Used  as  an  agreeable  tonic,  stomachic,  and  car- 
minative. 

Conaerve,  Antiaoorbu'tie.  5^a.  Covsib'ta 
AVTiBCOSBU'tioi,  L.  Prep,  (Selle.)  Horse- 
radish, water-cress,  and  water-trefoil,  orange- 
juice,  and  radish-juice,  equal  parts;  powdered 
white  sugar,  q.  s.  to  make  a  conserve.  In  scurvy, 
Ac. 

Conserre  of  A"nim.  Sjfn,  Cokbbb'ta  ▲"bi,  C. 
A.  kacitla'ti,  L.  Prep,  From  fresh  arum  tubers 
(cuckoo-pint  or  wake-robin),  i  lb. ;  sugar,  2i  lbs. 
As  a  diuretic  and  attenuant  in  dropsy,  or  as  an 
expectorant  in  chronic  coughs. — 2>09e,  |  teaspoon- 
ful,  gradually  increased. 

Conaerre  of  Broom.  Sgfn,  Conbxb'va  bgo- 
pa'^bii,  L.  Prep.  (  Van  Jfbfw.)  Broom  flowers, 
1  part;  sugar,  2  parts.^2>0M,  f  to  2  teaspoon- 
f uls  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, Ac. 

CoBBorve  of  Hipa.    See  Covraorxov. 

(Conserve  of  Lavender.  8yn,  Conbbb'ya 
LATBKDU'UB,  L.  Lavender  flowers,  1  part ;  pow- 
dered lump  sugar,  8  parts ;  beaten  together  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Used  to  sweeten  the  breath.  In  a 
similar  way  conserves  are  made  from  various  other 
leaves  and  flowers;  but  mostly  with  only  twice 
their  weight  of  sugar,  when  they  are  not  very 
odorous  or  active. 

CoABerre  of  Lam'oa  Peel.    Syn,    CokbbbVa 

LlXO'mS,  C.  L.  OOBT^IOIB,  L.      As  COVPBCTIOir  OF 

Obahob  Pbbl. 

Conaerve  of  Mallows.  Syn.  Cokbbb'ta 
kal'tjb,  L.  From  the  flowers,  as  Cokbbbyb  ov 
Lavbndbb. 

CoBBorve  of  Or^aage  Peel.    See  Conpbctiok. 

CoBBerve  of  Pep'parmint.    See  Conpsctiov. 

CoBBerve  of  BoBo'mary.  Syn,  Cokbbb'va 
bobxabi'hi.  L.    As  Conbbbtb  of  Lavbudbb. 

CoBBorve  of  Sobbb.    1.  See  Cokfbotiok. 

2.  (Acidula'tbd  Cokbbbtb  of  Robbs;  Com- 
SBb'ta  bo'bje  ao'ida,  L.)  Prep,  (Hosp.  F.)  Con- 
fection of  roses  and  powdered  gum,  of  each,  1 
OB.;  sulphuric  acid,  1  to  li  dr. ;  (diluted  with) 
water,  2  dr.  An  excellent  substitute  for  tamarinds. 

OoBBervB  of  Sav'iB.  Sjfn,  Cokbbb'ya  babi'k^, 
L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Han.)  Fresh  sarin,  1  part; 
sugar,  2  parts.  As  an  emmenagogue,  in  amenor- 
rhoBa,  Ac.  8  parts  of  sugar  make  a  better  con- 
serve. 

Ckmaerve  of  Scurvy  Oraaa.  Syn,  ConbbbVa 
6oohi.ba''bijb,  C.  0.  hobtbb'bib,  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
Aust.  1836.)  Fresh  scurvy  grass,  1  lb. ;  sugar,  8 
lbs.    Stimulant  and  antiscorbutic. 

CoBservB  of  Sea  Worm'wood.  Syn.  Coitsbb'va 
abbimth'ii  mabiti'mi,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1788.) 
From  sea  wormwood,  as  the  last.  As  a  stomachic 
bitter  and  vermifuge ;  in  dyspepsia,  Ac. 

Conserve  of  Sloes.  Syn,  Covbbb'ya  fbu'ki 
btlybb'tbx,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  From  the 
pulp  of  the  frait,  1  part ;  sugar,  8  parts.  Astrin- 
gent. Useful  in  simple  diarrhosa,  Ac.;  either 
alone  or  combined  with  chalk. 

CoBBorve  of  Squills.  ^Tm.  Conbbb'va  boil'ljb, 
L.  Ptep.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squills,  1  oz.; 
sugar,  6  os.  Diuretic,  attenuant,  and  expecto- 
rant ;  in  dropsy,  chronic  coughs,  Ac. — Doee,  10  to 
80  gr. 
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CoBBerre  of  Tam'arindB.  Syn.  Coksbb'va  tam- 
akimd'ohum,  L.  I^rep,  (P.  Cod.)  Tamarind 
palp,  2  02. ;  white  sugar,  8  oz. ;  evaporate  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Consarye  of  VfoletB.  8yn,  Conseb'ya  yk/la, 
C.  y.  odoba't^,  L.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Flowers, 

1  part ;  sugar,  8  parts ;  beat  to  a  paste.  Demul- 
cent and  laxative;  used  as  a  purge  for  infants, 
and  by  ladies  to  perfume  the  breath. 

Conserve  of  Worm'wood.    See  Consbbtb  of  Sba 

WOEMWOOD. 

CONSTIPA'TIOH.  St^n,  Constipa'tio,  Ob- 
btifa'tio,  L.  Surgeons  distinguish  between  oos- 
tiveness  and  constipation.  The  first  applies  to 
that  condition  of  the  body  in  which  the  bowels 
act  tardily,  and  in  which  the  fsDces  are  abnormally 
and  inconveniently  indurated;  the  last  implies 
the  absence  of  the  proper  alvine  evacuations.  The 
one  rapidly  undermines  the  health ;  the  other 
destroys  life  in  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days 
to  3  or  4  weeks.  In  populiur  language,  however, 
the  words  are  frequently  used  synonymously.  The 
use  of  bread  containing  alum,  and  water  contain- 
ing much  lime  (very  haid  water),  and  especially  the 
want  of  sufficient  exercise,  are  common  causes  of 
constipation. 

Treaim.  When  the  affection  is  merely  accidental 
or  occasional,  a  dose  of  some  aperient  or  cathartic 
is  the  only  treatment  necessary ;  but  when  it  is 
habitual  it  calls  for  further  attention.  Qreat 
benefit  may  generally  be  secured  by  adopting  a 
diet  free  from  astringents,  and  consisting  of  a 
large  portion  of  green  vegetables  and  ripe  fruit ; 
particularly  avoiding  the  use  of  over-cooked, 
salted,  or  dried  animal  food.  Brown  bread  may 
be  eaten,  as  it  acts  as  a  gentle  laxative  from  the 
bran  it  contains.  The  occasional  use  of  aperient 
and  emollient  enemata,  especially  glycerine,  may 
be  had  recourse  to;  but  their  habitual  administra- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  purgative  medicines  gene- 
rally, by  the  mouth,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
The  bowels,  accustomed  to  the  continued  use  of 
stimulants,  act  but  languidly  or  scarcely  at  all 
without  their  application.  In  females,  especially 
of  the  higher  classes,  the  want  of  proper  exercise 
is  commonly  the  chief  cause  of  this  affection. 
With  such  persons  a  short  walk,  2  or  8  times  daily, 
will  often  do  wonders,  particularly  if  a  little  ripe 
fruit,  a  few  raisins  or  tamarinds,  or,  still  better, 

2  or  3  drum  figs,  be  occasionally  eaten.  The  habit 
of  attempting  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  regu- 
larly every  day  at  the  same  hour  will  often  be 
attended  with  the  most  excellent  results,  and  a 
glass  of  cold  water  taken  immediately  on  rising 
in  the  morning  will  generally  cause  an  evacua- 
tion in  an  hour  or  two.  In  some  cases  of  ob- 
stinate constipation  a  cold-water  dressing,  placed 
over  the  pit  oi  the  stomach  or  the  abdomen,  will 
cause  the  bowels  to  act  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two.  When  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels  arises 
from  a  deficiency  of  bile  (one  of  the  most  common 
causes),  no  remedy  is  more  natural,  or  more  effec- 
tive, than  inspissated  ox-gall.  In  cases  compli- 
cated with  nervous,  hypochondrical,  or  hysterical 
affections,  in  chlorosis,  dyspepsia,  depraved 
appetite,  and  numerous  other  ailments,  this  remedy 
frequently  succeeds,  after  the  most  active  articles 
of  tiie  materia  medica  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  constipation  of  infants, 


castor  oil  (i  teaspoonful  occasionally),  or  msnna* 
i  to  i  oz.,  sucked  at  will,  may  be  given.  The  in- 
troduction  (very  gently)  of  a  little  slip  of  writing- 
paper,  parsley  stalk,  or  soap,  is  a  method  some* 
times  adopted  successfully  by  nurses.  Friction 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  the  warm  hand, 
or  a  piece  of  soft  flannel,  should  also  be  employed. 
See  Gaix,  Puboatiyb,  &c. 

Treaim.  for  AnimaU.  Mr  Finlay  Dun  pre- 
scribes laxative  clysters,  aloes,  or  oils.  Calomel 
for  horses ;  croton  and  gamboge  for  cattle.  Salts, 
calomel  and  jalap,  castor  oU,  linseed  oil,  and 
emetics,  for  camivora.  Oil  of  turpentine  by 
mouth  or  rectum. 

2^aim»for  Horses,  When  the  amnuJ  is  con- 
stipated administer  4  dr.  of  aloes  and  1  dr.  of 
calomel,  rubbed  down  with  gruel ;  inject  soap  and 
water  every  hour,  taking  care  to  let  the  horse 
have  walking  exercise,  and  to  apply  friction  to  the 
belly.  If,  after  12  hours,  no  effect  is  produced, 
let  the  aloes  and  calomcd  be  repeated  with  the 
addition  of  8  or  4  drops  of  croton  oil  and  a  wine- 
glassful  of  spirit  of  nitre,  ether,  gin,  or  whisky. 

The  same  care  should  be  exerciiedwith  animals 
as  with  the  human  subject.  Horses  and  cattle 
over-abundantly  fed  are  Uable  to  impaction  of  the 
colon,  and  in  these  cases  drastic  purgatives  are 
very  dangerous  as  liable  to  cause  rupture  of  the 

CONSTITUTIOH  BALLS,  Vegetable.  (A.  M. 
£6ldt)  Two  paralldopiped  hard  brown  balis, 
each  of  which  weighs  68  grms.,  and  is  made  by 
melting  together  2  parts  of  aloes  and  1  part 
coarsely  powdered  gentian  (Hatfer). 

COirSUMF'TIOS.    SeePBTHisie. 

GONTA'OIOV.  By  <  contagion '  is  usually  meant 
the  communication  of  disease  by  means  cither  of 
actual  contact  or  through  a  medium,  such  as  the 
air.  By  some  a  contagious  disease  is  regarded  as 
one  arising  from  direct  contact  only,  in  contra- 
distinction to  an  infectious  one,  which  is  believed 
to  act  at  a  distance.    See  Dibinfectaht. 

COVTU'SIOV.  A  hurt»  or  injury  to  the  fleah, 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument  or 
by  a  fall,  without  breach  or  apparent  wound. 
For  treatment,  see  Bbttisb. 

GOWALBSCBHGE.  Convalescence  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  period  between  the  cessation  of  an 
attack  of  serious  illness  and  the  restoration,  if 
not  to  a  perfect,  to  an  accustomed  state  of  health. 
Convalescent  patients  should  particularly  guard 
against  excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  unneces- 
sary and  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  or  damp 
weather  during  this  interval,  as  well  as  against 
premature  exertion  of  the  limbs  or  voice,  each 
and  all  of  which  are  acts  of  imprudence  that  may 
give  rise  to  a  return  of  the  disease.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  latter  risk,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  com- 
plete recovery,  repose  both  of  body  and  mind  are 
generally  needed,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  convalescence. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  oonvalesoents 
from  many  infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  typhus,  Ac,  are  much 
more  likely  to  propagate  these  disesses  than  when 
they  are  labouring  under  them  in  the  acute  form. 
During  the  period  of  their  recovery  the  skin  and 
other  organs  are  throwing  off  the  poison  in  large 
quantities,  and  thus  exposing  those  in  contact 
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with,  or  in  the  near  neighhourhood  of,  the  con- 
Tuiewent,  to  the  great  and  imminent  riik  of  con- 
tagion. Eren  if  not  contagions  himself,  the  oon- 
Talewent's  clothes,  if  they  he  the  same  as  those 
vom  hy  him  during  his  iUness,  maj  also  convey 
the  disease; 

A  conyalesoent  should  always  act  nnder  the 
advice  of  a  medical  man,  and  should  he  careful 
not  to  presume  too  much  from  mere  sensations  of 
restored  health  and  strength.  The  sequels  of 
many  diseases  are  often  more  permanently  in- 
jurious than  the  diseases  themselves,  and  after 
fehrile  disorders,  especially  measles,  scarlet  and 
typhoid  fevers,  the  greatest  possible  care  should 
hetakoi. 

OOSYALLAXIA.  8f».  Lilt  07  thb  Vallkt. 
This  plant  is  the  Canvallaria  mafalit  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  LiUACSx.  It  has  been  in  use  for  ages  by  Rus- 
sian peasants  as  a  remedy  for  dropsy.  All  parts 
of  the  plant  contain  two  active  principles  of  the 
glucoBide  dass,  vis.  eamcallanm  and  eomvallo' 
wtarim.  The  latter  is  the  most  active.  The  drug 
is  used  in  functional  and  organic  disease  of  the 
hesrt,  lessening  irritability  and  peevishness. — 
Do$e9.  Extract,  2  to  8  gr. ;  fluid  extract,  2  to  10 
minims ;  tincture,  5  to  20  minims ;  convallamarin, 
ito2gr. 

OOiflVULSIOn.  Spasmodic  contractions  of 
the  muscles,  producing  motions  of  the  limbs, 
generally  accompanied  with  unconsciousness. 
Convulsions  occur  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  in 
adults  they  are  only  symptoms  of  other  diseases. 
In  children  they  are  very  common.  They  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  teething;  and  a  swollen 
and  inflamed  state  of  the  gums  is  said  to  excite 
them.  A  very  large  proportion  of  cases  are 
brought  on  by  improper  food,  e.y.  the  milk  of  a 
nurse  suffering  from  some  violent  emotion.  At 
the  siege  of  Berlin  nearly  all  the  suckUng  children 
died  of  convulsions.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  at 
our  great  hospitals  for  mothers  to  bring  their 
infants  to  the  out-patient  room  in  convulsions 
with  a  piece  of  cold  potato— pork,  bacon,  apple, 
or  other  material  deadly  to  infants  of  tender 
years  clenched  in  their  fists;  and' on  inquiry  as  to 
the  child's  usual  diet^  the  common  reply  is :  "  Oh, 
it  has  a  bit  of  something  with  us."  The  death  of 
helpless  infants  through  the  carelessness  and 
ignorance  of  their  parents  is  deplorable,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  many  survive  the  treatment  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  They  may  also  be 
ioduced  by  feverish  attacks,  hooping  cough,  strong 
purgatives,  or  suppressed  eruptions.  In  the  case  of 
a  duigerons  attack  of  convulsions  no  time  should 
be  lort  in  sending  for  a  medical  practitioner. 
Pending  his  arrivid,  the  patient  should  be  placed 
ss  promptly  as  possible  in  a  hot-water  bath.  A 
beUer  plan  is  to  loosen  all  the  dress,  to  place  the 
child  across  the  arms,  and  sway  it  up  and  down 
genUy,  and  to  allow  cool  air  to  play  on  the  face 
and  chest;  give  an  enema  of  soap  and  water,  and 
apply  mnstvd  plasters  for  a  few  seconds  only  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  If  these  fail  to  give 
reUer,  apply  leeches  (number  according  to  the 
age)  to  the  temples,  and  cold  to  the  head.  Lance 
the  gums  if  inflamed.  Emetics  and  enemata  will 
be  useful  if  an  overloaded  stomach  and  intestines 
be  the  cause;  small  doses  of  pot.  bromide,  10  gr. 
fonr  adults ;  less  for  childxen  and  iniknts  according 


to  age«  are  useful  in  preventing  recurrence  of  the 
attacks.  When  the  fit  is  over  keep  the  hesd  cool. 
Keep  the  bowels  open  by  castor  oil,  and  let  the 
patient  be  put  on  a  milk  diet. 

OOPAHIVl.  Copaiba  balsam  made  into  a 
mass  with  wax  and  powdered  cubebs,  divided 
into  hard  egg-shaped  pills  weighing  6  deci- 
grms.  each  and  sugar-coated. 

COPAHIHS  KEGS  BE  JOZEAU.  A  fixed 
quantity  of  copitiba  balsam  is  mixed  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  and  constantly  stirred  as 
long  as  effervescence  continues.  The  oxidised 
balsam  is  then  washed,  first  with  warm  then  with 
cold  water,  till  the  washings  cease  to  have  an 
acid  reaction.  From  one  pivt  of  this  balsamum 
copaivB  acido  nitrico  correctum  with  1-lOth  {)art 
powdered  cubebs,  1-lOth  part  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
l-16th  part  calcined  magnesia,  with  some  muci- 
lage, a  mass  is  prepared  and  divided  into  oval 
pifis,  which  are  afterwards  coated  with  sugar, 
mixed  with  gum  and  carmine. 

COPAI'BA.  8yn.  Cofai'ya,  Copaita  bal- 
SAiff,  Cafxt'i,  Balsam  ov  capit'i;  Copai'ba 
(Ph.  L.  E.  k  D.),  L. ;  Bauih  di  oopahu,  Fr. ; 
CoPAiYA  BALBAX,  Oer.  "The  oleo-resin,  of  a 
brown  colour,  obtained  by  incision  from  the 
trunk  of  Copaiffra  Langtdorffii'*  (B.  P.).  Most 
of  the  balsam  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  PBira 
and  Maranhao.  It  is  packed  in  casks  containing 
from  1  to  li  cwt.  each,  or  in  large  bottles,  or  in 
cylindrical  tin  boxes. 

iVop.,  Purific,,  ifc.  Copaiba,  though  usually 
called  a  '  balsam,'  is  not  correctly  so  named,  as  it 
contains  no  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid.  It  is  cor- 
rectly described  in  the  B.  P.  as  an  '  oleo-resin.' 
Considerable  variation  exists  in  the  colour,  odour, 
consistence,  and  transparency,  as  well  as  in  the 
proportion  of  oil  and  resin  yielded  by  different 
samples,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  agree. 
The  sp.  gr.  varies  from  940  to  998.  Brazilian 
copaiba  is  thin,  clear,  and  pale;  whilst  the  West 
Indian  varietv  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  less  tran- 
spsrent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  somewhat 
terebinthinate  smell.  Some  varieties  are  opaque, 
and  continue  so  unless  filtered.  This  is  often  a 
most  troublesome  operation.  The  opacity  gene- 
rally arises  from  the  presence  of  water,  which  it 
retains  with  great  tenacity.  The  following  is  the 
plan  we  have  found  to  answer  for  clearing  it  on  the 
large  scale : — Place  the  casks  upon  their  ends  in  a 
warm  situation,  and  leave  them  so  for  10  days  or  a 
fortnight,  or  longer  if  convenient.  They  may  then 
be  tapped  a  little  above  the  bottom,  when  the 
contents  of  some  of  them  will  generally  be  found 
quite  transparent,  and  may  be  drawn  off  and 
vatted,  csre  being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up  the 
bottom.  The  copaiba  that  remains  foul  must  bo 
filtered  through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel 
bags  sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cistern,  placed 
over  a  suitable  receiver,  in  a  similar  way  to  that 
adopted  for  oils,  a  few  pounds  of  coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal  being  mixed  up  with  the  first  5  or 
6  gallons  thrown  in.  This  wUl  rapidly  fiU  up  the 
pores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  soon  flow 
clear  and  pale.  The  'bottoms'  of  the  casks, 
containing  the  water  and  impurities,  may  be 
poured  into  a  large  can  or  jar,  and  allowed  to 
setUe  for  a  few  &ys,  when  the  copaiba  may  be 
poured  off  the  top  and  filtered.    A  sudden  change 
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of  temperature  will  frequently  turn  a  transparent 
sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  milky ;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  hy  the  whole- 
sale trade,  unless  it  stands  this  test.  To  ascertain 
this  point  a  common  practice  is  to  fill  a  small 
bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it  out  of 
doors  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation. 

PtfT.,  Testt,  <f*c.  This  substance  is  frequently 
adulterated.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  that 
sold  in  capsules,  at  low  prices,  in  the  shops.  Pure 
balsam  of  copuba  may  be  recognised  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters : 

1.  (Ph.  E.)  It  is  transparent;  free  of  tur- 
pentine odour  when  heated ;  soluble  in  2  parts  of 
alcohol ;  and  dissolves  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle 
heat,  and  continues  translucent. 

2.  (ChevalUer.)  A  drop  of  the  balsam,  placed 
on  a  piece  of  unsised  paper  and  heated  until  all 
the  essential  oil  is  expelled,  forms  a  semi-tran- 
sparent, well-defined  spot ;  but  if  the  balsam  has 
been  adulterated  with  a  fatty  oil,  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  oily  areola. 

8.  (FUmche.)  2|  parts  of  balsam  shaken 
with  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *966, 
forms  a  mixture  which  becomes  clear  and  tran- 
sparent in  a  few  moments,  and  may  be  heated  to 
212^  F.  without  becoming  opaque. 

4.  (Viffne,)  Boiled  with  60  times  its  weight 
of  water  for  1  hour,  it  should  lose  at  least  half  its 
weight. 

5.  (Adder.)  By  agitating  the  suspected 
sample  with  a  lye  of  caustic  soda,  and  setting  the 
mixture  aside  to  repose,  the  balsam  after  a  time 
rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  fatty  oil  present  (if 
any)  forms  a  soapy,  tliick  mass  below. 

6.  ('  Journ.  de  Pbarm.,'  1842.)  Pure  copaiba 
may  be  adulterated  with  60%  of  a  fat  oil  (nut, 
almond,  or  castor  oil),  without  it  ceasing  to  give 
a  clear  solution  with  2  parts  of  alcohol ;  but  it 
combines  badly  with  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
Excess  of  alcohol,  however,  separates  the  oil  in  all 
cases.  It  was  formerly  considered  that  the  best 
tost  for  detecting  the  fat  oils  was  pure  alcohol,  to 
which  some  caustic  potash  had  been  added. 

1,  (Dr  Soger.)  Copaiba  which  is  adulterated 
with  Gurg^n  balsam  is  not  quite  dear,  and  fre- 
quently exhibits  prisms  of  gurginic  acid  under  the 
microscope.  The  author  states  that  the  adultera- 
tion may  be  easily  detected  by  mixing  the  suspec- 
ted sample  with  4  volumes  of  petroleum  ether  -, 
the  mixture  at  once  becomes  turbid,  and  gradually 
deposits  a  sediment,  which,  after  4  hour's  settling, 
occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  copaiba  operated 
upon.  A  mixture  of  pure  copaiba  with  petroleum 
ether  is  clear  at  first,  and  either  remains  clear 
upon  standing,  or  it  deposits  after  several  hours 
a  very  slight  sediment,  which  merely  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube  like  a  thin  film.  BenEol 
may  be  used  in  place  of  petroleum  ether. 

8.  {Muter,)  Three  or  4  grms.  of  the  sample 
are  weighed  into  a  clean,  dry  flask,  and  saponified 
on  the  water-bath  with  60  cc.  of  alcohol,  and  a 
lump  of  caustic  soda  weighing  not  less  than  6 
grms.  When  all  is  dissolved  water  is  added,  and 
the  whole  washed  into  a  t  pint  basin,  so  as  to 
nearly  fill  it,  and  evaporated  to  100  c.c.  over  a 
low  gas  flame.  Dilate  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
added  till  the  whole  Just  becomes  permanently 


turbid,  and  then  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  drop- 
ped in  till  it  just  clears  again.  By  this  means  a 
solution  is  obtained  with  the  least  possible  exoesa 
of  alkali,  and  with  a  good  amount  of  sodium  sul- 
phate. The  whole  is  no  w  to  be  evaporated  to  per* 
feet  {^JMMon  the  water-bath,  stirring  towards  thf 
end,  so  that  the  sulphate  may  mix  with  the  aoapa, 
and  produce  an  easy  pulverulent  residue.  The 
residue  is  moved  from  the  basin  into  a  amall, 
wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottle,  treated  with  70 
CC'  of  ether-alcohol,  and  well  shaken  up.  As 
soon  as  it  is  fairly  settled  the  fluid  is  filtered  off 
through  a  quick  filter,  and  this  is  repeated  with 
two  successive  quantities  of  70  cc,  making  210 
cc.  in  all  of  the  solvent  used.  The  reridue  in 
the  bottle  and  in  the  filter  now  consists  of  sodium 
oleate  and  sulphate  if  the  balsam  be  impure,  and 
of  the  latter  only  if  pure,  with  a  little  trace  of 
the  insoluble  resin  soap  already  referred  to.  The 
contents  of  the  bottle  and  filter  are  then  disaolved 
in  warm  water,  and  after  heating  until  all  aiaell 
of  ether  is  gone  the  whole  is  boiled  freely  aeidn- 
lated  with  acid,  and  set  to  cool. 

If,  when  cold,  nothing  but  a  few  specks  of 
brown  resin  should  rise  to  the  surface,  the  balsam 
is  pure ;  but  IF  an  oily  layer  be  formed  it  is  adul- 
terated, and  the  smell  of  the  separated  oleic  acid 
will  at  once  determine  whether  it  is -actually  cas- 
tor oil  or  not. 

In  the  case  of  the  presence  of  oil,  2  gima.  off 
pure  and  drv  white  wax  are  added,  and  the  whole 
heated  till  the  wax  melts  with  the  oleic  acid.  On 
cooling,  a  solid  cake  is  formed,  which  is  deta^ed 
from  the  side  of  the  beaker,  and  the  fluid  below 
passed  through  a  filter.  The  cake  is  once  more 
melted  in  boiling  water,  cooled,  detached,  dried 
by  gentle  pressure  between  blotting-paper,  dried 
in  a  water-oven  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and 
then  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  the  wax  used 
deducted.  The  beaker,  filter,  rod,  Ac,  used  are, 
if  at  all  dirty,  dried,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
residue  left,  after  evaporation,  weighed  and  added 
to  the  total. 

The  calculation  is  then  performed  as  follows : 

(1)  To  the  weight  in  grms.  found  add  *20  for 
the  loss  of  oleic  acid  in  solvent,  and  then  my  as 
95  :  100  :  :  total  oleic  acid. 

(2)  Calculate  the  percentage  from  the  quan- 
tity taken,  and  from  this  deduct  6%  for  possible 
altered  resin  in  the  balsam.  The  error,  owing  to 
the  correction,  of  course,  increases  with  the 
amount  of  oil  present;  but  it  is  stated  to  be 
always  an  error  in  the  direction  of  under»estima- 
tion,  which  u  the  great  point  for  public  analysts. 
When  working  on  8  to  4  grms.  with  an  admix- 
ture of  not  over  26% ,  the  errors  due  to  Ices  of 
oleic  add  and  insoluble  renn  soap  are  said  to  so 
nearly  balance  each  other  that  any  correction 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  actual  amount  of  oleic 
acid  found  may  be  taken  as  correct  within  1% . 

9.  (B.  P.)  According  to  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, oopaiba  should  be  soluble  in  an  equal  bulk 
of  benxol. 

10.  (The  evaporation  test.)  Mr  Siebold  aays : 
"  This  is  an  excellent  and  exceedingly  simple  test, 
but  is  dumsily  applied  by  many.  Instead  of 
boilinff  the  bidsam  with  water  for  many  hoon, 
a  small  quantity  (about  1  to  1*6  gnn.)  of  the 
sample  should  be  car^uDy  heated  in   a  watdi- 
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gimaa  aniil  aJl  the  oil  is  driTeo  off,  which  is  the 
case  as  soon  tm  the  lesidae  has  aesumed  a  rich 
biTOira  coloar.  A  few  minateB  suiBoe  for  the  ex- 
peiiment. 

"If  the  remaining  reain  ia  perfectly  brittle 
and  polTeriaable  there  is  no  fatty  matter  present, 
for  1%  of  oil  wonid  diminish  the  brittlenesa  of 
the  resin,  so  that  it  cannot  be  zednoed  to  a  fine 
powder.  1%  of  oil  is  thus  readily  detected,  and 
with  larger  quantities  of  the  adulterant  (3%  to 
S%  )  the  reiin  feels  quite  sticky. 

"  On  heating  the  resin  castor  oil  and  linseed  oil 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  odour.  By  mixing 
the  adulterated  balsam  with  10,  20,  40,  and  60 
▼olomes  of  pure  maranham  balsam  respectively, 
aad  testing  each  dilution  in  this  manner,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  in  which  the  oil  has  been  reduced  to 
below  1%,  and  thus  to  ascertain  whether  the 
adulterant  amounted  to  10% ,  20% ,  80% ,  40% , 
or  50%,  and  this,  I  think,  would  be  suf- 
ficiently near  the  mark  for  the  purpose  of  public 
analysts/' 

27#s«^  ^e.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  diuitetic  and 
astringent;  and  appears  to  possess  a  sort  of 
specific  power  oyer  diseases  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes A  the  -urino-genital  organs.  It  is  hence 
a  fiiTourite  remedy  in  gonorrhoea,  as  soon  as  the 
first  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided.  Use- 
ful in  chronic  Inonchitis  where  there  is  ezces- 
aiTe  mucous  secretion.  2}oie,  20  to  60  drops  on 
sugar,  floating  on  water,  or  mside  into  an  emulsion 
with  the  yelk  of  egg  or  gum-arabic,  8  or  4  times 
daily,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  The  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and 
laudanum  hare  been  recommended,  to  allay  the 
nausea.  By  adding  1  dr.  of  oil  of  orange  (ol. 
aurantii)  to  each  oz.  of  the  balsam,  its  flavour 
becomes  far  from  disagreeable,  and  it  sits  well 
upon  the  stomach.  Copaiba  is  also  given  in  cap- 
sules and  pills.  See  CAPsrLSf,  Sxitlbiov,  Oil, 
Piu«,  Ac 

06#.  Numerous  preparations  of  this  article 
are  sold  under  such  names  as  '  soluble  copaiba,' 
'specific  solution,'  'salt  of  copaiba,'  &c.;  none 
of  these  appear  to  possess  equid  activity  and  cer- 
tainty of  operation  to  the  natural  balsam.  As 
the  whole  virtue  of  copaiba  as  a  medicine  de- 
pends on  the  essential  oil  it  contains,  the  value  of 
any  of  these  preparations  may  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  that  article  which  is  found  in  thoni. 
In  the  case  of  the  first  two  articles  above  named 
the  quantity  is  very  small  indeed,  and  in  the  last 
it  is  wholly  deficient. 

The  following  forms  are  current  for  the  reduc- 
tion (adulteration)  of  balsam  of  capivi : 

1.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  4  lbs. ;  castor  oil,  8  lbs. ; 
mix  well. 

2.  Balsam,  7  lbs. ;  castor  oil,  4  lbs. ;  yellow 
resin,  2  lbs. 

3.  Equal  parts  balsam  of  copaiba  and  Canada 
balsam. 

4w  To  the  last  add  Venice  turpentine,  1  lb. 

5.  lyiaftUT  of  Canada  and  copaiba  and  nut  or 
castor  oil,  equal  parts. 

6.  Copaiba,  7  lbs. ;  nut  oil,  8  lbs. ;  yellow  resin, 
2  lbs.;  Canada  balsam,  1  lb.  Used  to  fill  the 
cheap  capsules ;  and  to  sell  in  the  lower  parts  of 
London,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  See 
also  GoPAXBAf  FA0TiTZOUg  {Jtelow), 


Copaiba,  Facti^tioiu.  8^.  Copai'ba  vao- 
Ti'^TiA,  Bal'saxitx  oopai'bji  vacti^'tiuic,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Castor  oil  (warm),  7  quarts ;  copaiba 
bottoms,  1  quart ;  mix,  and  filter  through  flannel. 

2.  Ciastor  oil|  I  gaU.;  yeUow  resin,  8  lbs.; 
Canada  balsam,  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper,  2  oz. ;  oil 
of  savin,  1  oz.;  essences  of  orange  and  lemon, 
of  each,  i  oi. ;  powdered  benzoin,  1  oz. ;  melt  the 
resin  with  the  castor  oil  and  benzoin*  and  when 
nearly  cold  add  the  essences. 

8.  Canada  balsam,  9  lbs.;  castor  oil,  7  lbs.; 
yellow  resin,  1  lb. ;  Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. ;  oils 
of  rosemanr,  juniper,  and  savin,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
essential  ou  of  almonds,  20  drops. 

4.  Canada  balsam,  8  lbs. ;  Venice  turpentine* 
1  lb. ;  oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  tavin,  of  each, 
q.  s. 

Used  chiefly  to  fill  capsules.  It  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  balsam  of  copaiba  by  the  proper 
tests.  (See  ahote,)  Train  oil  or  nut  oil  ii  fre- 
quently substituted  for  the  castor  oil. 

Copaiba  aad  Kali.  8yn,  Copaiba,  oux 
PoTASBJl,  L.  Prep.  Carbonate  of  potassium  and 
water,  of  each,  equal  parts;  dissolve,  add  gra- 
dually, transparent  balsam  of  copaiba,  until  the 
fluid,  at  flrst  milky,  turns  quite  clear.  Besembles 
miscible  copaiba  (see  helow). 

Copaiba,  Miscible.  Prep,  From  balsam  of 
copaiba  (pure  and  tranniarent),  mixed  with  half 
its  volume  of  solution  of  potassa  made  of  double 
the  strength  ordered  in  the  B.  P. 

Obe.  As  diilerent  samples  of  copaiba  often 
require  slightly  diiferent  quantities  of  the  solution 
of  potassa,  it  is  best  to  mix  the  two  gradually  and 
cautiously  together.  Should  the  mixture  be 
opaque,  a  little  more  of  one  or  other  of  the  in- 
gredients, as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear. 
No  heat  must  be  used.  This  article  is  miscible 
with  water,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  milk ; 
and,  from  containing  all  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
copaiba,  is  a  very  valuable  preparation.  Its 
activity  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  balsam 
itself,  and  it  is  given  in  similar  doses. 

Copaiba,  Borublo.  Byn,  Copai'ba  bolubil'is, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Heat  miscible  copaiba  in  an 
earthen,  glass,  or  bright-tinned  copper  vessel  to 
nearly  the  boiling-point,  pour  it  while  still  hot 
in  a  separator,  cover  it  up,  and  allow  it  to  cool 
very  slowly.  After  a  few  days,  draw  off  the 
clear  portion  from  a  cork  or  hole  placed  at  or 
near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  observing  to  re- 
ject the  flrst  few  drops  which  pass  tiirough, 
and  to  stop  the  stream  oef  ore  any  of  the  floating 
oil  {oleum  copaibm)  reaches  the  orifice.  A  very 
little  conoentratod  liquor  of  potassa,  added  before 
applying  the  heat,  renders  it  more  soluble.  Thick, 
transparent,  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  resembles 
the  natural  balsam  in  appearance. 

2.  Balsam  of  copaiba  and  solution  of  potassa 
CB,  P.),  equal  parts,  by  volume ;  mix,  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  proceed  as  before.  Thinner 
than  the  last. 

Prop,  Less  powerful  than  miscible  copaiba, 
but  it  sits  better  on  the  stomach,  and  is  about  4 
times  as  strong  as  specific  solution  of  copaiba. 
See  SoLUTioir. 

Copaiba,  Beiin  of.  8fn,  Copai'ba  bbbina, 
L.  Hie  residuum  of  the  process  of  distilling 
the  oil  dP  copaiba  from  the  balsam.    It  consists 
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principally  of  oopubic  acid.  It  htm  been  recom- 
mendoi  for  gonorrbcea,  bnt  ia  nearly  inert,  even 
in  i  oz.  or  f  oa.  doaes.    See  Oil. 

Copaiba,  Salt  of.  %».  Sal  ooPAfsJi,  L. 
There  are  two  preparationa  aold under  tbia  name; 
the  one,  crade  copaibic  acid ;  the  other,  copaibate 
of  an  idkali.  Neither  of  them  poaaeaaea  the  yalnable 
propertiea  of  copaiba,  which  reaidealmoat  entirely 
in  ita  eaaential  oil.  "  We  have  taken  the  '  aal 
copaibse,'  and  have  watched  ita  action  on  othera, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  g^ood 
effecta   to    reault    from    ita    adminiatration " 

OOPAI'BIC  ACID.  8yn.  Cafi^tic  AOn>, 
Ybllow  bmik  07  OOFAIBA.  An  amber-coloured, 
brittle,  aemi-cryatalline,  reainoua  aubatance,  ob- 
tained from  reain  of  oopaiba,  aolnble  in  alcohol, 
rectified  apirit,  ether,  and  oila,  reddeua  litmua 
paper,  and  forma  aalta  with  the  baaea,  called  copu- 
batea.  That  of  the  ahopa  ia  often  of  a  green 
colour,  due  to  copper  from  the  veaaela  in  which 
the  oopaiba  baa  been  heated.  Dr  G.  Willca  aa- 
aerU  it  ia  a  good  diuretic. 

COTAL.  Sfyn,  Ck>PAL',  GuM  OOPAL.  A  re- 
ainoua aubatance,  which  exudea  apontaneoualy 
from  varioua  treea  belonging  to  the  genera 
•S^MMkaa,  GmbourHa,  and  IVaohjfldbuim.  The 
varietiea  commonly  met  with  in  commerce  are 
Eaat  Indian  copal,  or  anine,  which  ia  the  pro- 
duce of  Mymencsa  eourharil,  and  Weat  Indian 
oopal,  obtained  from  numeroua  apedea. 

iVojy.  When  of  good  quality  it  ia  too  hard  to 
be  acratched  by  the  nail,  baa  a  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, and  a  ap.  gr.  ranging  from  1'059  to  1*072. 
Unlike  other  reaina,  it  la  maaolved  with  difficulty 
by  alcohol  and  eaaential  oila ;  and  thia  property, 
combined  with  ita  extreme  hardneaa,  rendera  it 
very  valuable  for  making  vamiahea.  SeeVABHiSH. 

COFPEIl,  Cu»631.  Bs%.  Ctt^'pbuk,  L.; 
CriYXB,  Fr.;  Euppbb,  Ger.  A  metallic  element 
not  belonging  to  any  very  well-marked  group, 
but  aomewhat  reaembling  auver  and  mercury,  and, 
to  a  leaa  extent,  gold  in  ita  propertiea. 

8<HHrot9,  ifetollic  copper  (native  copper)  ia 
found  in  many  parte  of  the  globe,  difi\ued  in 
iaolated  partidea  in  the  form  of  thin  laminsB,  in 
looae  graina  intermixed  with  quartz  (copper  aand, 
copper  barilla),  in  dendritic  piecea,  and  in  aolid 
blocka,  occaaionallv  of  many  tona  weight.  The 
ricbeat  depoaita  of  native  copper  are  thoae  of 
Lake  Superior,  in  North  America.  More  fre- 
quently and  more  abundantly  it  occura  aa  im  ore, 
ff.^.  red  oxide  (Cn^O),  black  oxide  (CuO),green  car- 
bonate of  copper  or  malachite  (CuCO,  •¥  Cu(0H)2), 
blue  carbonate  of  copper  or  azurite  (2CuC0,+ 
Cn(0H)2,KCn^),  vitreoua  aulphide  of  copper, 
indigo  oopper  (CuS),  purple  copper  (Cu|FeS|), 
copper  pyritea,  or  yellow  copper  ore  (CuFeSg), 
with  aulphur,  antimony,  or  araenic,  and  other 
metala  (true  grey  oopper  ore  or  fahlerz),  aa  an 
impure  hydrated  ailioate  (chrya'ocoUa)  (CuScO,  + 
2HsO),  and  aa  an  impure  hydrated  oxychloride 
(atao^amite)  (CuCl,  +  8Cu(0H),).  The  moat 
abundant  and  important  ore  ia  copper  pyritea. 
It  ia  principally  obtained  from  the  minea  of 
Cornwall,  I^vonahire,  and  Cuba.  The  car- 
bonatea  ik  oopper  are  now  largely  imported  from 
Auatralia;  the  metal  produced  by  amelting  them 
ia  generally  of  the  beat  quality. 


JPrep,  There  are  aeveral  different  methods  by 
meana  of  which  oopper  ia  extracted  from  ita  area. 
Of  theae  we  ahall  firat  describe  the  moat 
important,  viz. : 

Thb  Common  ob  Wblbb  Pboobm.  Thia 
proceaa  indudea  aix  diatinct  operationa,  aa^  f  ol* 
Iowa: — 1.  The  ore  (copper  and  iron  pyritea), 
containing  from  8%  to  10%  of  oopper,  together 
with  iron,  aulphur,  and  ailica,  ia  roaated  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  called  a  'calciner,'  by 
which  much  of  the  aulphide  of  iron  ia  converted 
into  oxide.  2.  The  calcined  ore  ia  melted  with 
'  metal  alag '  (a  product  of  a  aubaequent  opera- 
tion— ^No.  8),  in  a  melting  furnace  called  the 
'ore-furnace.'  The  producta  are  a  regvlna, 
termed  '  coarae  metal,'  containing  about  86%  of 
copper,  and  'ore-furnace  alag,'  which  ia  thrown 
away.  Much  of  the  iron,  and  the  whole  of  the 
ao-called  earthy  matter  of  the  ore,  are  thus  sepa- 
rated aa  alag.  8.  The  coarae  metal,  having  been 
granulated  by  cauaing  it  to  flow  from  the  furnace 
into  water,  ia  calcined  with  bee  aoceaa  of  air  in  a 
calciner,  and  a  conaiderable  amount  of  aulphur  is 
expelled.  4.  The  calcined,  granulated,  coarae 
metal  ia  melted  with  the  addition  of  mattera  rich 
in  oxidea  of  copper,  namdy,  'roaster'  and 're- 
finery alaga '  (ftt>m  the  two  remaining  operationa, 
Noa.  6  and  6  reapectively),  and  native  carbonates 
of  copper,  or  ores  contuning  oxide  of  copper. 
The  producta  are  a  regulua  termed  '  metal,'  which 
ia  nearly  pure  oopper  aulphide  (Cu^S),  containing 
about  76%  of  copper,  and  metal  alag  (aee  No.  2). 
The  metal  ahould  be  in  the  atate  of  'white 
metal,'  compact  and  brittle,  with  a  feeble  metallic 
luatre  and  a  dark,  bluiah-grey  colour.  It  ia 
tapped  off  into  aand-moulda.  6.  The  pigs  of 
r^;ulua  obtained  by  the  last  operation  are  roasted 
in  a  furnace  through  which  air  passes.  The 
temperature  u  so  re^^ilated  that  the  regulns  may 
be  melted  in  from  6  to  8  hours.  The  alag  ia 
akimmed  off,  and  after  a  time  the  heat  ia  lowered, 
to  allow  the  regulua  to  aolidify.  It  is  again 
melted  and  tapp^  into  aand-moulda,  the  prodnct 
being  called  'blister  copper.'  6.  This,  the  last 
operation,  is  termed  'refining.'  From  6  to  8 
tona  of  blister  copper,  in  piga,  are  melted  in  a 
furnace  and  kept  expoaed  for  about  15  hours  to 
the  oxtdiaing  influence  of  the  air.  The  alag  is 
akimmed  off  through  the  end  opening.  When 
the  oxidation  has  been  auffidently  prolonged,  an- 
thracite or  free-burning  coal,  aa  pure  aa  possible, 
ia  thrown  upon  the  auiface  of  the  metal,  and 
after  a  abort  time  tiie  thick  end  of  a  long  birch 
or  oak  pole  ia  plunged  into  the  molten  mass. 
This  part  of  the  operation  is  termed  'poling.' 
The  wood  in  contact  with  the  copper  is  rspid^ 
decomposed;  much  gas  is  evolved,  which  causes 
the  metal  to  be  spladied  about,  and  every  part  of 
it  to  be  exposed  to  the  reducing  action  of  the  coal. 
When  the  raflner  finds  the  metal  to  be  at  the 
atate  of  'tough  pitch,'  the  pole  ia  taken  out  and 
the  coal  puahed  back  from  the  end  opening, 
through  w^ch  the  oopper  ia  then  ladled  out  aa 
quickly  aa  poaaible,  and  caat  into  auitable  saoulda. 
For  full  detaila  of  thia  and  other  prooasses,  the 
reader  ia  referred  to  Dr  Percy'a  work  on  '  Metal- 
lurgy' and  Ure'a  'Dictionary  of  Arta,  Mann- 
facturea,  and  Minea.' 

Tbb  Maitsvzxu)  Pboobss.    By  this  procisa 
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copper  mud  tSIwer  mn  extracted  in  QemuuiT  from 
a  cQproat  acfaist  ('Kapferschiefer'),  which  con- 
tains abo  minnte  qnantities  of  silver.  The  schist 
is  first  roasted  in  heaps*  hj  which  means  hitn- 
miums  natter  is  homt  off,  and  the  water  and 
arsenic,  and  much  of  the  snlphnr  eipelled.  The 
roasted  ore  is  fnsed  in  a  cnpola  fnmaoe  with 
from  5%  to  8%  of  slag  and  flnor  spar,  the  yield 
being  coarse  metal  and  a  slag  contakdng  Tery 
little  copper.  The  coarse  metel  is  calcined  and 
melted,  yielding  fine  metal,  which  is  ground  to 
powder  between  millstones,  and  then  carefully 
roasted.  The  copper  is  thus  mainly  conTerted 
into  an  insoluble  oxide,  whilst  the  silver  is  trans- 
formed into  the  soluble  sulphate,  which  is  ex- 
tracted by  Uxiviation  (Ziervogel's  process).  The 
remaining  mixture  of  copper  oxide  and  sulphide 
u  fused  with  slag  in  a  blast-furnace,  and  a  rich 
black  regulns  is  obtained  containing  98%  of 
copper.  This  is  finally  purified  by  melting  it  in 
a  reflning-hearth  in  contact  with  charcoal,  'ro- 
sette copper'  being  thus  obtained;  this  must, 
however,  be  sutjected  to  a  proceM  of  toughening 
if  the  maximum  degree  &[  malleability  is  re- 
quired. 

Tkb  HTDBO-MBTALLumaiOAL  M BTHOB.  One  of 
the  oldest  processes  of  thb  kind  is  that  known  as 
the '  cementation '  method,  and  consists  in  preci- 
pitating copper  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
the  metal  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  In  some 
mines  solutions  of  the  sulphate  are  met  with 
occuiring  natnrallv,  in  others  they  are  prepared 
artificially  by  treatmg  poor  ores  containing  oxide 
of  copper  with  sulphurous  acid  or  diluted  sul- 
phuric acad,  and  sometimes  by  roasting  copper 
pyrites  and  afterwards  washing  them  with  water 
to  extract  the  resulting  sulphate.  The  copper  ob- 
tained by  any  of  the  above  processes  is  called 
'  cementation  copper.'  In  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  the 
cementation  liquid  containing  the  dissolved  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  first  run  into  large  veiselB,  where 
the  suspended  matters  are  allowed  to  subside; 
from  these  it  is  conveyed  to  tanks  containing  old 
scrsp-iron,  which  serves  as  the  precipitating  agent. 
The  scrap-iron  is  occasionally  stirred  up  lo  as  to 
renew  the  metallic  surface  presented  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  muddy  liquor,  which  contains  metallic 
copper  as  a  spongy  mass  besides  impurities,  is  run 
into  vessels,  where  it  deposits  the  copper,  which, 
after  the  removal  of  the  supernatant  fluid,  is  re- 
moved and  dried  in  a  furnace. 

Tks  Wbt  PS00188.  {Eendmr$<nC$  process.) 
The  cnes  (Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites)  treated 
by  this  method  vary  very  slightly  in  composition, 
rarely  containing  much  more  than  8%  of  copper, 
aeaify  50%  of  sulphur,  from  48%  to  44%  of  iron, 
with  small  quantities  of  lead,  arsenic,  sine,  lime, 
kc.  The  ores  are  first  employed  by  the  vitriol 
manufacturers  as  a  lource  of  sulphuric  acid.  In 
the  process  of  burning  they  lose  about  80%  of  their 
sulphur.  The  copper  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  subjecting  this  latter  to  the  following  pro- 
cesses, which  are  thus  described  in  the  '  Bncyclo- 
psdia  Britannica.' 

I.  Orimding,  The  burnt  ore^  as  received  from 
the  add  burners,  is  first  mixed  with  about  16%  of 
common  salt,  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder  by 
passing  it  between  a  pair  of  heavy  cast-iron  rollers. 
As  the  amount  of  sulphur  left  in  the  burnt  ore  is 


apt  to  vary,  it  is  neeessary  to  ascertain  its  propor- 
tion in  each  parcel  of  burnt  pyrites.  When  the 
sulphur  falls  short  of  the  proportion  necessary  for 
effecting  the  decomposition  which  follows,  a  suffi- 
cient quanti^  of  '  green '  or  unbnmed  pyrites  is 
added  to  produce  a  pioper  balance.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sulphur  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
tracted, dead  roasted  ore  is  added. 

IL  ColeinoHtm.  This  operation  is  accomplished 
in  several  kinds  of  furnaces,  that  used  by  the 
Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  being  a 
large  muffle  or  close  furnace.  By  oUiers  a  patent 
funiace  with  a  revolring  hearth  and  mechanidd 
stirring  arrangement  has  been  adopted  with  good 
results ;  and  some  use  open  reverbentory  funmcea 
heated  by  gas  from  Siemens's  generators.  During 
the  roasUng  the  mixture  is  frequently  stirred,  and 
in  the  case  of  hsrd-worked  furnaces  turned  with 
long  rabbles,  and  the  completion  of  the  operation 
is  ascertained  by  test  assays.  When  the  copper 
has  been  brought  into  a  soluble  condition,  the 
charge  is  raked  out  of  the  fiimace  and  permitted 
to  cool  under  a  screen  at  its  month.  By  the  cal- 
cination the  sulphur  in  the  compound  is  first 
oxidised,  sulphate  of  sodium  is  f6rmed,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  chlorine  from  the  sodium  chloride 
unites  with  the  copper  to  form  cnpric  chloride. 
A  small  proportion  of  cuprous  chloride  is  also 
formed,  and  special  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  extensive  formation  of  this  com- 
pound, which  is  dissolved  only  with  difficulty. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  and  other  gaseous  products 
evolved  during  the  caldnatton  are  condensed  as 
'  tower  liquor '  in  ordinarv  condensing  towers,  and 
the  product  is  used  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
lixiviation. 

III.  LixMatum,  The  calcined  ore  is  conveyed 
to  tightly  caulked  wooden  tanks,  in  which  it  re- 
ceives repeated  washings  with  hot  water,  tower 
liquor,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  till  all  the 
soluble  copper  is  thereby  extracted.  The  product 
of  the  latter  washings  is  pumped  or  drawn 'up  by 
a  modification  of  Qifford's  injector,  to  serve  as  a 
first  liquor  for  subsequent  charges  of  the  lixi- 
viating tanks,  and  no  solution  under  a  definite 
stren^^h  is  permitted  to  pass  on  to  the  next  staffe 
in  the  process.  The  insoluble  residue  in  the  tanks 
consist  of  '  purple  ore,'  an  almost  pure  ferric  oxide, 
largely  used  in  '  settling '  blast  furnaces  and  for 
smelting  purposes;  besides  which  it  is  available  as 
jewellers'  rouge. 

IV.  PreeipitaHon.  The  precipitation  of  me- 
tallic copper  from  the  solution  of  its  chloride  is 
accomphshed  in  large  tanks  by  means  of  metallic 
iron  in  the  same  way  that  cementation  copper  is 
obtained  from  solutions  of  the  sulphate.  The 
solution  is  run  into  the  tanks  in  whicn  there  are 
miscellaneous  heaps  of  old  malleable  iron;  the 
chlorine  combined  with  the  copper  unites  witii 
the  iron,  and  metallic  ooppet  in  a  state  of  fine 
division  is  thrown  down.  The  completion  of  the 
precipitation  is  ascertained  by  dipping  a  bright 
steel  knife  into  the  solution  in  the  tank,  and  when 
no  deposit  of  copper  covers  the  steel,  the  liquor  is 
run  off  and  a  new  charge  conveyed  into  the  tank. 
The  tanks  aro  cbrained  periodically  for  removing 
the  predfntate,  which  is  first  roughly  separated 
from  the  small  pieces  of  iron,  after  whidi  it  is 
more  thoroughly  freed  from  iron,  Ac,  by  washing 
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in  water  in«  rocking  sieve  apparatus.  The  pre- 
cipitate 80  obtained  should  contain  80%of  metallic 
copper,  which  is  either  smelted  directly  for  blister 
copper,  or  may  be  fused  with  the  white  metal  of 
the  ordinary  smelting  process,  and  subsequently 
roasted.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  extract  in 
this  process  with  profit  the  small  proportions  of 
load,  silver,  and  gold,  which  Spanish  pyrites  is 
known  to  contain.  Two  processes  are  in  operation 
for  this  purpose— one  devised  by  Mr  P.  Claudet, 
and  the  other  by  Mr  W.  Henderson,  the  original 
patentee  of  the  wet  process.  The  liquors  from 
the  first  three  washings  contain  practically  all 
these  metals,  and  they  alone  are  treated.  Mr 
Claudet  precipitates  them  from  the  solution  by 
means  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Mr  Henderson 
dilutes  his  solution  from  20°— 25"*  Tw.,  and  adds 
a  very  weak  solution  of  lead  salt,  such  as  the  ace- 
tate, by  which  he  obtains  a  cream-coloured  pre- 
cipitate containing  6%  or  6%  of  silver,  and  3  oz. 
of  gold  to  each  ton  of  the  precipitate.  The  im- 
portance of  the  wet  process  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  although  it  originated  only  in 
1860,  already  14,000  tons  of  copper  are  annually 
produced  by  it  in  Great  Britain  alone>  out  of  an 
annual  production  for  the  whole  world  estimated 
at  from  126,000  to  130,000  tons. 

In  the  laboratory  copper  is  commonly  employed 
under  the  following  forms : 

1.  Bbak-shot  Coffbs.  Produced  by  simply 
lading  the  melted  copper  from  the  refining  fur- 
nace into  hot  water.  In  small  lumps  like  peas  and 
beans;  hence  its  name.  Used  to  make  alloys, 
solutions,  &c, 

8.  Electbottfb  Cofpbb.  a  very  pure  form, 
obtained  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  copper  in  an 
electrotype  apparatus.  It  does  not  contain  lead, 
whereas  most  varieties  of  commercial  copper  do 
contain  that  metal. 

8.  Fbathbb-bhot  Coffbb,  GSAinrLATED  COF- 
PBB.  Produced  by  lading  the  refined  copper  from 
the  furnace  into  cold  water.  In  small  pieces, 
with  a  feathered  edge.  Used  to  make  calamine, 
brass,  solution  of  copper,  &c. 

4.  Coffbb  ik  Platbb  ob  Foil.  Those  of  com- 
merce (best  annealed)  are  generally  employed. 

6.  Coffbb  in  Powdbb.  A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  distilled  zinc;  the  precipitated 
copper  is  then  separated  from  the  adherent  zinc 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed  with  water,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  a  moderate  temperature. 

Prop.,  Sj^c.  Copper  has  a  brilliant  yellowish-red 
colour,  a  nauseous,  styptic  taste,  and  emits  a  dis- 
agreeable odour  when  rubbed.  Next  to  silver  it 
is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity 
known;  it  is  very  malleable  and  ductile;  un- 
changed in  dry  air;  in  damp  air  it  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  g^reenish  rust  (carbonate  of  copper)  ; 
slightly  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acid;  freely  soluble  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol 
(sulphurous  anhydride  being  evolved);  dilute 
nitnc  acid  dissolves  it  readily  with  copious  evolu- 
tion of  nitric  oxide ;  heated  to  redness  in  the  air, 
it  rapidl;^  becomes  covered  with  a  black  scale 
(oxide) :  it  fuses  at  a  full  red  heat ;  its  crystals 
are  eiUier  octahedra  or  dodecahedra ;  sp.  gr.  8*8 
to  8*96 ;  it  forms  numerous  compoxmds  (alloys  and 
salts)  with  Qther  bodies,  and  all  of  these  are  moi« 


or  less  poisonous ;  its  salts  are  either  blue  or  green, 
and  most  of  them  (when  neutral)  are  soluble  in 
water. 

TuU.  Metallic  copper  may  be  recognised  by 
the  above  properties,  its  compounds  by  thefollowing 
reactions  which  are  given  by  their  solutions: — 1. 
The  solutions  exhibit  a  blue  or  green  colour.  2. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  a  browmah-black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  or  in  am- 
monium sulphide,  but  soluble  in  warm  nitric  aad. 
3.  Caustic  potash  or  soda  give  a  bluish  predpitate 
in  a  cold  solution,  a  brownish-black  one  in  a  hot 
solution.  4.  Ammonia  produces  at  fii«t  a  green- 
ish-blue precipitate,  which  then  dissolves  in  excess 
of  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  6. 
Potassium  ferrocyamde  gives  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate.  6.  If  a  clean  piece  of  iron  or  steel  is 
immersed  in  an  acid  solution  of  a  copper  salt  it 
becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper.  7.  Copper 
salts  colour  the  fiame  green.  With  borax  they 
give  a  bead  which  is  gpreen  in  the  oxidising  flame, 
but  becomes  blue  on  cooling ;  when  a  little  tin 
oxide  is  added  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  rednc- 
ing  flame,  the  bead  becomes  reddish-brown. 

EtHm,,  ^c,  1.  A  slight  excess  of  caustic  soda 
is  added  to  the  boiling  solution  of  the  copper  salt, 
and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  carefully  waahed, 
dried,  i^ited,  and  weighed.  It  is  the  oxide  of 
copper  (CuO) ;  its  weight  multiplied  hj  0*798  gives 
the  corresponding  weight  of  metallic  copper.  2. 
The  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  nitric  acid, 
is  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  a  piece 
of  pure  zinc  is  thrown  in,  and  some  hydrochloric 
acid  added  if  necessary.  Hydrogen  is  evolved, 
and  metallic  copper  deposited.  When  the  zino 
has  dissolved,  and  all  the  copper  has  been  pred- 
pitatcd  (in  which  case  a  small  sample  of  the  liquid 
gives  no  black  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen), the  deposited  copper  is  washed  repeatedly 
by  decantation,  dried,  and  weighed  in  the  platinum 
dish. 

Copper  can  be  separated  from  the  other  metals 
by  means  of  the  following  processes : 

From  lead.  By  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
nitric  acid  solution,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and 
digesting  the  residue  with  water;  copper  sulphate 
dissolves  out,  and  lead  sulphate  is  left  behind. 
From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  the  copper  may  be 
thrown  down  as  before. 

From  tin.  By  digestion  with  hot  nitric  acid> 
which  dissolves  out  the  copper. 

From  zinc.  By  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which 
throws  down  the  sulphide  of  copper  from  an  acid 
solution. 

From  silver.  By  dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitating  the  silver  as  (£loride  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Copper  may  be  separated,  in  a  state  of  great 
purif^,  from  AirmcoMT,  absbhic,  bibxvth,  lbai>, 
IBOV,  TIN,  znro,  Axi.,  as  it  exists  in  bell-metal, 
brass,  bronze,  gun-metal,  mosaic  gold,  and  other 
commereial  alloys,  by  fusing  it  in  a  crudUe  for 
about  half  an  hour,  along  with  copper  scales 
(blade  oxide)  and  ground  bottle-fflass,  or  other 
like  flux.  The  pure  metal  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  whilst  the  impurities  are 
either  volatilised  or  dissolved  in  the  flux.  The 
proportions  for  reflning  oommerdal  copper  are, 
metal,  10  parts  i  copper  scales  and  bottle-glass,  of 
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eftch,  1  part.  The  Society  of  Arts  conceived  tfaia 
jvocess  to  be  10  ▼alnable  that  they  preeented  one 
of  their  gold  medab  to  xU  tnyentor,  Blr  Lewie 
Thompeon. 

Utn,  ^e.  The  ordxnaiy  uses  of  copper  are 
wen  known.  In  medicine,  8  or  4  gr.  of  the  filingg 
or  powder  were  formerly  given  iu  rhenmatiam, 
and  to  prevent  hydrophobia.  Some  of  its  salts 
are  still  nsed  as  astringents,  emetics,  and  caustics. 
Its  alloys  are  of  great  valne.  With  zinc  it  forms 
BRASS;  with  tin,  bbovzb,  bsll-utal*  GUN- 
■BTAL,  and  SFBCVxuic-icBTAii.  Whitb  oofpbb 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic,  and 
Gbucav  siltbb  is  a  mixture  of  nickel,  sine,  and 

Ami.  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  is  abnost 
inert,  but  all  its  compounds  are  poisonous.  The 
antidotes  are— the  white  of  e^g,  milk,  or  flour, 
mixed  with  water.  The  hydrated  sulphides  of 
iron,  iron  filings,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
have  also  been  strongly  recommended,  and  are 
exhibited  in  the  nme  way.  Sugar  is  likewise 
highly  spoken  of  as  an  antidote.  In  all  cases  a 
strong  •metic  should  be  first  given. 

0&#.  Culinary  and  pharmaceutical  vessels  are 
very  commonly  made  of  co|^r,  but  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  exercised  in  their  employment 
Add  syrups,  vegetable  juices,  aqueous-  extracts, 
soaps,  stews,  Ac,  prepared  in  copper  saucepans  or 
boilers  receive  a  metallic  contamination  proper- 
ti<mal  to  the  length  of  time  they  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  metal.  Such  vessels  are  fre- 
quently tinned,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
copper  from  contact  with  uieir  contents,  but  this 
film  of  tin  is  necessarily  very  thin,  and  soon  be- 
comes imperfect  by  constant  use.  When  copper 
vessels  are  allowed  to  remain  wet  or  dirty,  or, 
more  especially,  greasy,  a  poisonous  green  rust 
forms  upon  the  surface,  somewhat  similar  to  ver- 
digris. If  articles  are  prepared  in  them  in  this 
state  serious  consequences  may  ensue.  Cases  of 
poisoning  from  this  cause  are  frequently  met 
with,  and  instances  of  vomiting  following  the  use 
of  such  articles  are  almost  of  daily  occurrence, 
without  the  reason  being  suspected.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  confections  and  extracts,  pre- 
pared in  copper  pans,  deposit  a  coating  of  that 
metal  upon  the  knives  used  to  stir  them.  The 
ishes  of  the  inspissated  juices  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  especially  the  pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in 
vessels  of  this  meM  have  exhibited  the  preseDce 
of  copper  on  the  application  of  chemical  tests. 
Ketchiro  is  frequently  rendered  poisonous  in  this 
way.  ^  The  most  wholesome  mat^ial  for  culinary 
ntennls  is  thin  sheet  iron  or  tinned  iron  plate 
{tss),  which  is  very  durable  if  kept  clean  and 
dry  if  not  in  use.  Copper  vessels  of  every  kind 
should  be  cleaned  out  immediately  before  use, 
even  though  they  may  not  appear  to  require  it, 
and  on  no  account  should  they  be  employed  for 
any  fluids  that  are  the  least  acidulous,  or  that 
mMT  have  to  remain  long  in  them* 

The  following  enamd  is  recommended  in 
Dingler's  Polytechnic  Journal  for  coating  the 
inside  of  the  copper  vessels,  used  for  cooking 
fruit  or  vM^etables : — 12  parts  of  white  fluor-spar, 
12  parts  ox  unbumt  gypsum,  and  1  part  of  borax, 
are  finely  powdered,  intimately  mixed«  and  fused 
in  a  crucible.    The  fused  mass  is  then  poured  out, 


and  after  cooling  is  rubbed  up  to  a  paste.  The 
copper  vessel  is  then  coated  inside  with  this  pre- 
paration, which  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush, 
and  the  vessel  is  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
place,  so  that  the  coating  may  dry  uniformly, 
after  which  it  is  subjected  to  a  gradually-increas- 
ing heat,  till  at  length  the  preparation  fuses. 
On  cooling,  the  vessel  is  found  to  be  protected 
internally  by  a  white  opaque  enamel,  adhering 
verv  firmly  to  the  copper,  not  chipping  off  by 
ordinary  knocking  and  rubbing,  and  impervious 
to  vegetable  acids. 

Copper  niay  be  cleaned  by  applying  a  small 
portion  of  the  following  paste,  and 'rubbing  it 
dry  by  a  flannel  or  leather:—!  oz.  oxalic  acid, 
6  ox.  rotten  stone,  i  os.  gum-arabic,  all  in  pow. 
der;  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  a  paste. 

Copper,  Ventral  Acetate  of.  Cu(C,HtO^  8yn, 

Nob'mAL  017PBI0  AOBTATB,  ACBTATB  OV  OOFPBB, 

Cbts'iaujsbb  ybbdiobib.  Prep,  Dissolve 
common  verdigris  or  cnpric  hydrate  in  hot  acetic 
acid,  so  as  to  form  a  highly  concentrated  solu- 
tion; fllter  the  solution  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place 
to  crystallise. 

Prop.  Beautiful  dark,  bluish-green  prisms, 
which  dissolve  in  14  psjrts  of  cold  and  6  parts  of 
boiling  water. 

Copper,  Ba'sie  Aoetates  of.  ifiSf*.  Sitb-ac/b- 
TATBS  OB  OOPPBB.  Commou  verdigris  as  a  mix- 
ture of  several  basic  acetates  which  have  a  green 
or  blue  colour.  One  of  these  (sbsquibasio  aob- 
tatb)  is  obtained  by  digesting  powdered  verdi- 
gris in  tepid  water,  filtering,  and  allowing  the 
filtered  solution  to  eva^ate  spontaneously.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  m  a  state  of  purity  by 
adding  liquor  of  ammonia  in  small  portions  to  a 
boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  neutral  ace- 
tate Ull  the  preqipitate  is  just  redissolved,  and 
leaving  v^e  solution  to  cool.  It  forms  a  blue, 
crystalline  mass,  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water. 
The  green,  insoluble  residue  of  the  verdigris, 
after  treatment  with  tepid  water,  contains  an- 
other acetate  (tbibasic  aobtatb)  ;  this  may  be 
formed  by  digesting  neutral  acetate  of  copper 
with  the  hydrated  oxide.  A  third  salt  (dibasic 
ACBTATB,  BLUB  YBBDiOBis)  is  prepared  OB  a 
liurge  scale  in  France  by  exposing  copper  to  the 
air  in  contact  with  fermenting  wine-lees. 

Copper,  Ammo^'nlo-snl'pliate  of.     Sjfn,  Sul- 

PHATB  OF  OUFBAMMOHITTX,  Cv'PBO-BULPHATB 
OF  AXXO^iraA;  CUFBI  AXMO'^KIO-StrLPHAfl,  L.; 
CniYBB  AXHOiriAOAI.,  Fr.;  KirPFBB  SALMTAB, 
Qer.  Frep,  Sulphate  of  copper,  1  os.;  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  11  oz.;  rub  together 
until  carbonate  acid  ceases  to  be  evolved,  then 
wrap  it  in  bibtdous  paper,  and  dry  it  in  the  air. 

Pur.  Pulverulent;  dark  blue;  at  an  in- 
tense heat  it  is  changed  into  oxide  of  copper,  at 
first  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and,  afterwards, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  b^ng  thrown  off.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  to  a  splendid  purple-blue  solu- 
tion, from  which  the  salt  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol  in  blue  crystals.  This  solution  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  dissolving  obllulosb  (cot- 
ton, paper,  ac.).  The  cellulose  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  the  solution  in  colourless  flakes  by  tne 
addition  of  acids. 

Utet,  fyc.    It  is  occasionally  employed  in  j^yro- 
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ieekng^.  In  mMeine,  it  haa  been  ^ren  in  choreft, 
epilepsy,  hygteria,  &c.,  but  is  now  principally  used 
as  an  injection,  ag  a  wasb  for  foul  ulcers ;  used  as 
a  oollyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cornea.  —Dose,  \ 
gr.,  gradually  increased  to  6  gr.,  twice  a  day. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  dryings  as  it  i»-  apt 
not  only  to  lose  a  large  portion  of  its  weight,  but 
to  become  of  an  inferior  colour.  Both  the  in- 
gredients should  be  separately  reduced  to  powder 
before  mixing  them. 

Copper,  Anenite  of.  (Cu(As02)s.  See  Gsxbn 
PlOMBNTS  {SeheeWs  Gh^). 

Copper,  Carbonate  of .  CuCO^  +  Cu(OH)8+H30. 
Sjfn,  OrFSi  0ASB0NA8,  L.  Prep,  Add  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  and  warm  the  mixture  till  the  pale- 
blue,  flocculent  precipitate  becomes  sandy  and  as- 
sumes a  g^reen  tint.  Used  as  a  pigment.  See 
Qbbbn  Pighbbtb  and  Vbbditbb. 

Ohe,  This  ia  a  basic  carbonate,  the  normal  car- 
bonate of  copper  being  unknown.  Other  natur- 
aUy  oocnxTing  basic  carbonates  are  Malaohttb  and 
AzVBiTB.    See  Souroee  above. 

Cuprous  Chloride.  CuGl.  jSy«.  SuBOHLOHtDX 
OB  OOPPBB.  Brep»  By  heating  the  neutral 
chloride  of  copper. 

Prop,  Wlutej  fusible  I  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  and  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

Copper,  Chloride  of.  CuCl,.  8^.  Nbtttbal 
OHLOBIDB  OB  OOPPBB.  Prep,  By  dissolving 
copper  scales  or  black  oxide  of  copper  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  filtering  and  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion, and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. 

Prop,,  ^e.  Green,  acicular  crystals ;  deliques- 
cent ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  flame  of  which  it 
colours  green.  When  gently  heated  it  loses 
water,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown 
powder  (AVHTDBors  ottpbio  ohlobidb,  or  ohlo- 
BIDB  OP  OOPPBB) ;  at  a  high  temperature  it  loses 
half  its  chlorine,  and  becomes  converted  into 
cuprous  chloride. 

Cuprio  Iodide.  Cul,.  S^  Iodidb  op  cop- 
PBBs  Cu^pbi  iodi'dum,  L.  Ptep,  By  adding 
iodide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  washing  out  with  alcohol  the  free 
iodine  from  the  precipitate  formed.  A  greenish- 
white  precipitate. 

(Commercial.)  To  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  1  part,  and  protosulphate  of  iron,  8  parts, 
add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  wash 
and  dry  the  precipitate.  Tlds  is  the  preparation 
commonly  ciown  in  the  trade  by  the  name  of 
<  iodide  of  copper.' 

Copper,  Cyanide  ot  Cu{CN)^  Prep,  By 
adding  a  solution  of  potassium  f  errocyanide  to  a 
solution  of  a  copper  salt ;  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected and  dried ;  it  is  of  a  brown  colour.  An 
fdkaline  solution  of  copper  cyanide  in  potassium 
cyanide  is  used  in  electro-coppering. 

Cuprio  Vltrate.  Cu(N0s)9.  &».  Nitbatb 
OP  OOPPBB  j  Cu'PBl  ki'tbab,  L.  Prep.  By  dis- 
solving black  oxide  of  oopper,  or  the  metal  itself, 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
solution,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallise. 

Pirop.,  Uiee,  S^,  Deep-blue  prismatic  crys- 
tals, very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Generally  used  in  medicine 
externally,  in  iigections,  or  as  a  caustic,  but 


sometimes  given  internally,  distolved  in  mucila- 
g^ouB  liquid.    Dose,  i  to  i  gr. 
Cuprous  Oxide.    Cu^O.    Syn,    Rbd  oxidb  of 

OOPPBB,     SuBOXIDB;     CuPBI    BtTBOX'TPinC,    Ii. 

Add  grape-sugar  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  or 
acetate  of  copper,  then  further  add  caustic  potaasa 
in  excess ;  the  blue  solution  heated  to  ebullition 
deposits  the  suboxide,  which  must  then  be  col- 
lected, washed,  and  dried. 

A  solution  of  27  parts  cane  sugar,  in  00  parts 
water,  is  poured  over  9  parts  hydrated  oxide  of 
copper  (weighed  in  the  compressed  and  still  moist 
state) ;  a  solution  of  18  puts  caustic  potassa,  in 
60  parts  water,  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  mass 
well  agitated  together  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, and  strained  through  linen.  If  the  dark-blue 
filtrate  is  next  heated  (continually  stirring)  over  a 
water-bath,  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide  is  preci- 
pitated, and  the  liquor  becomes  nearly  colourless. 

Prop,,  Uees,  Sfc,  A  superb  red  powder,  with  a 
metallic  lustre.  It  often  occurs  in  beautiful  trans- 
parent, ruby-red  crystals,  associated  with  other 
ores  of  copper,  and  can  be  obtained  in  this  state 
by  artificial  means.  It  is  used  as  a  pigment  and 
a  bronae,  and  as  a  stain  for  glass  and  enamels,  to 
which  it  gives  a  rich  red  colour.  When  heated 
in  air  it  is  converted  into  the  black  oxide.  With 
ammonia  it  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which 
rapidly  becomes  blue  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

Cupric  Oxide.  CuO.  I^n,  Ox'idb  op  oop- 
pbb.  Black  oxedb,  Pbotozibb,  Cupbi  pbo- 
toz'tdttx.  Prep,  1.  By  heating  the  nitrate  or 
carbonate  of  copper  to  redness.  When  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight  tiie  conversion  is  completed,  and 
the  oxide  appears  as  a  heavy,  black  powder. 

2.  By  heating  in  the  air  the  hydrated  oxide 
thrown  down  from  solutions  of  copper  by  pure 
potassa. 

8.  By  adding  caustic  potassa,  in  excess,  to  a 
solution  of  a  cupric  salt,  and  heating  the  whole 
to  boiling;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected, 
washed,  and  dried.    A  heavy,  black  powder. 

JJtee,  ^e.  Protoxide  of  copper  is  unchanged 
by  heat  unless  combustible  matter  is  present, 
when  it  readily  parte  with  ite  oxygen ;  hence  ite 
general  use  in  OBGAino  aitaltbib  as  a  means  of 
oxidising  organic  substances  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  communicates  a  beautiful  green  colour 
to  glass  and  enamels.  With  the  adds  it  produces 
the  ordinary  salte  of  copper. 

Cupric  Sulphate.     CaS04.5H,0.     8gw.    8itl- 

PHATB  OP  OOPPBB,  BlUB  OOP'pBIUB,  B.  Ylt^RIOL; 
CU^PBI  STTL^FHAB,  L. ;  SlTLPATB  DB  0T7IVBB,  F,; 

Ettppbb  yitbiol,  G^.  Prep,  (Commercial.) 
The  sulphate  of  copper  of  commerce  is  obtained 
by  roasting  native  sulphide  of  copper  (oopfbb 
ptbiteb);  copper  sulphate  and  iron  sulphide 
are  thus  formed.  The  mass  is  then  extracted  witii 
water,  which  dissolves  the  copper  sulphate ;  or  it 
is  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ('  chamber 
acid '),  in  which  the  copper  dissolves,  while  the 
iron  sulphide  remains  behind.  In  either  case  the 
copper  sulphate  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
solution  and  allowing  it  to  crystoJlise.  Hie 
water  found  in  and  issuing  from  copper  mines 
often  furnishes  such  a  solution  ready  to  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers.  A  large  quantity  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  also  obtained  as  a  secondaiy 
product  in  tiie  refining  of  silver. 
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(Pore.)  ,^  the  direct  lolntion  of  the  metal,  or, 
prefembljy'of  its  oxide  or  carbonate  in  sidphiiric 
acid»  or  hj  pnriffing  the  eomiDerctal  lalt  by  re- 
eiyitalliwtioii,  Jc 

Fnp.,  U9e9,4^.  ]^e  blue  cryitak,  slightly 
effloreioeikt,  hariiig  an  intenaely  it^^ic  and  metal- 
£c  taste.  By  heat  the  blue  salt  loses  its  water  of 
erystaUisation,  and  bemmes  a  white,  anhydrous 
pcnvder.  It  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  water  at  W 
F^  and  in  2  parts  at  212^ ;  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether  ;  and  is  decomposed  at  an  intense  heat 
into  protoxide  of  copper,  snlphnroos  acid,  and 
oxygen.  It  has  been  need  to  prerent  the  dir  rot 
in  £nber,  and  in  dyeing.  It  is  largely  employed 
in  nBOEBorsFDie.  Ghrain  is  steeped  in  a  weak 
solotion  of  it  by  the  farmer,  to  prevent  the 
'  smut.'  As  a  medicine  it  is  emplo^Ml  chiefly  as 
a  B^rptic  (in  solution),  and  canstic  (in  substance) 
to  destroy  '  proud  flesh '  j  and,  less  frequently  as 
an  astringent  or  tonic  (from  ^  gr.  to2  gr.),  and  an 
emetic  (3  or  4  gr.  to  10  or  12  gr.)  It  is  exceed- 
ingly  poisonous. 

OOFRBAB.  This  is  a  generic  name  for  the 
CBVDs  KBTAiiiio  suLPHAnB.  When  used  with- 
out a  qualifying  a^ectiTe,  it  generally  means 
sulphate  of  iron. 

Cmaraa,  Blue.  Crude  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  OoFFXB  (oAovs). 

Oopperas,  Oaldnsd.  From  green  copperas, 
heated  in  an  unglared  earthen  pot  until  it  becomes 
white  and  dry.  Used  as  an  astringent  and '  drier,' 
and  in  making  ink  and  dyeing. 

Oopperas,  Green.  Ara.  Coppbbab.  Crude 
sulphate  of  iron.    See  Lbov. 

Oofpiras»  WUtt.  Crude  sulphate  of  zinc.  See 
Znrc. 

OOFlfSBXS^.  Iron  may  be  covered  with  a 
thin  ffirn  of  copper  by  merely  immersing  it  (pre- 
Tioasly  sooured  clean)  in  an  acidulated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  after  which  it  must  be  rinsed 
in  clean  water.  This  film  soon  rubs  off,  but  still 
it  lasts  long  enough  to  deceive  the  travelling 
tinker^s  customers,  who  imagine  that  their  copper 
kettles  are  properly  repaind.  Metkis  may  be 
conveniently  ooiSted  with  compact  copper  to  any 
desired  thiekneas  by  means  of  voltaic  electridty. 
See  BsBOTBOTm. 

COPltOIiITB.  Ssf».  DTni0'sTOiri,  Fossil 
XAVUBB.  This  mineral  is  the  petrified  dung  of 
eamivorous  rqytiles  (Buekkma).  Coprolites  are 
found  in  all  the  secondair  and  tertiain^  strata^ 
especially  in  the  Greensand  formation.  They  con- 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  for  which  reason  thejr  are  largely  emploved 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures.  They 
form  the  bases  of  Lawes*  smnnPHOSPHATB  ow 
coPBOun  XAinna.  The  nodules,  after  being 
washed,  are  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

OQPTU  TBETA.  (Ind.  Ph.)  Sfyn.  CoPTXS» 
or  MiSHia  tita.  Mob,  If  ishmel  mountains,  east 
of  Assam.  Officinal  Part,  The  dried  root 
[CoptkUt  radix),  impdrted  into  Bengal  from 
Assam  in  small  ratMui  baskets,  each  contain- 
ing from  1  to  2  01.  of  the  dirug.  This  oon- 
dsts  of  pieces  of  a  woody  rhisomei  of  the  thick- 
ness cf  a  small  goose-quill,  and  from  1  to  2 
inches  in  length,  often  contracted  at  one  extre- 
mity into  a  short  woody  stem;  the  surface  is 


usually  rough,  irregular,  more  or  less  anBulated* 
and  marked  with  the  remains  of  rootlets,  in  tJie 
shape  of  short  spiny  points.  Externally,  yellowish- 
brown  ;  internally  much  brighter,  frequently  of 
a  golden-yellow  colour,  exhibiting  on  rracture  a 
radiated  structure.      Taste,  persistently  bitter, 
and  when  chewed  tinges  the  saliva  yellow.  Con* 
tains  neither  tannic  wxt  gaUic  add,  but  abounds 
with  a  yellow,  bitter  prindplcb  which  is  the 
alkaldd  iXtrAsruM.— JVm.  Pure  titter  tonic— 
Tkerapemtic  U§M.   In  debility,  oonvaleeenee  after 
fevers^   and  other  debilitating  diseases,  atonic 
dyspepsia,   and  in  mild  forms   of  intermittent 
fevers.— Dos^,  10  to  16  gr.  of  the  powdered 
root,  thrice  daily. 

Tiasture  ef  Ceptis  (Tincture  Coptidis).  Take 
of  coptiB  root,  in  coarse  powder,  2i  os. ;  proof 
spirits,  2  pints.  Macerate  for  7days  in  a  dosed 
vesMl,  with  occasional  agitation;  strain,  press, 
filter,  and  add  suiBdent  proof  spirit  to  make  1 
pint—Dosf,  i  to  2  fl.  OS. 

InAislon  of  Coptis  (Infusion  Coptidis).  Take 
of  coptis  root,  in  coarse  powder,  6  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint.  Infuse  in  a  covered  vessel  for  2 
hours,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  fl.  os.  thrice 
daily. 

OOB'AL.  4f«.  Cobal'lxitm,  L.  The  com- 
prehensive term  for  all  calcareous  or  stony  struc- 
tures secreted  by  the  marine  asteroid  polypes,  or 
soophytes.  The  ftn>  oosal  of  commerce  which 
is  so  laigdy  employed  for  beads,  ear-rings,  and 
other  ornaments,  may  be  described  as  the  internal 
skdeton  of  CaraUmm  rubrmm. 

Coral,  Bed  (Faeti'^tioas).  8^  Comaj/liuu 
Bv'BBuxvAOTX"TinM,L.  Prepared  chalk  coloured 
with  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  rose  pink,  and 
passed  through  a  sieve.  Sold  by  the  druggists 
xor  powdered  coral. 

Coral,  Prepared  Bed.  iSjya.  Cobal'liuii  nv'» 
BBUK  pbbpaba'titv,  L.  Levigated  coral  was 
formerly  used  in  medicine  as  an  antacid  or  ab- 
sorbent, and  is  still  occasionally  employed  as  a 
dentifrice.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  coloured  with  red  oxide  oi  iron, 
and  possesses  no  advantage  over  good  chaUc.  It 
is  prepared  in  a  nmilar  manner  as  chalk. 

Coral,  to  Bleaeh.  Immerse  the  coral  in  a 
mixture  composed  of  1  part  of  hydrochloric  add, 
and  80  parts  of  water;  and  keep  it  in  this  liquid 
ontil  it  Deoomes  quite  white.  It  should  then  be 
taken  out,  washed  well  in  cold  water,  and  allowed 
to  dry.       

COBALLIBB.    See  Tab  Co]X>ubs. 

OOBDIAIiS.  Ssf.  Cabdiaca,  L.  Warm,  sti- 
mulating, restorative  medicines,  that  tend  to  raise 
the  spirits  and  promote  the  circulation.  The 
principal  cordial  medicines  are  noticed  under  the 
heads  TnroTUBB  and  Stbvp.  See  also  Patbvt 
MBDioiinw. 

Cordials.  Aromatiied  and  sweetened  spirits 
used  as  beverages.    See  Lxqubtb. 

COBIAB'BBB.    %i.  (Cobiassbb  nviT,  Co- 

BIAirSBI  IBUOTUS,  B.  'P^ ;  COBIAHDBBS,  C.  BBBS  ; 

COBIAITDBUV  (Ph.  L.  B.  &  D.),  L.  "The  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Coriandnm  ioHoum,  dried  "  (B.  P.). 
Coriander  is  chiefly  used  by  confectioners  and 
distillers  as  a  flavouring  ingredient.  In  the  Bast 
it  is  much  employed  as  a  condiment^  bdng  an  in- 
gredient in  cuvKT  TOWDBB.     It  if  aromatic. 
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canoinative,  and  stimnlant;  and  more  effectually 
coven  the  tute  of  senna  than  any  other  substance. 
— Dote,  20  to  60  g^. ;  chiefly  used  as  a  corrective 
or  adjuvant  in  oompoand  medicines. 

OOSK.  The  outer  hark  of  the  Qitereus  nher, 
or  cork  oak,  a  tree  common  in  southern  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain.    The  bark  obtained  from  the 

?ounger  branches  of  the  same  tree  is  employed 
or  tanning.    See  Aloobkooo. 

Crork.  A  stopple  or  plug  for  a  bottle  or  jar  cut 
from  the  above  substance.  The  common  practice 
of  employing  inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  mouths  of  bottles  is  often  productive 
of  considerable  loss  from  the  air  being  only 
partially  excluded,  and  the  contents  suffering  in 
consequence.  Many  a  large  bin  of  valuable  wine 
has  become,  from  this  cause,  in  less  than  a  year, 
little  better  than  sour  'Cape.'  Chemical  pre- 
parations often  suffer  from  a  similar  cause.  The 
best  eorks  are  those  called  '  velvet  corks,'  and  of 
these  the  finest  qualities  are  imported  from 
France.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain 
sound  and  soft  cork  for  connecting  the  com- 
bustion- and  drying-tubes  used  in  org^anic  analysis. 
Ruschhaupt  gives  the  following  process  for 
preparing  corks  for  corking  bottles  containing 
alcoholic  or  caustic  liquids : — Paraffin  is  fused  in 
a  suitable  vessel,  the  dry  corks  are  added,  and 
immersed  in  the  paraffin  by  means  of  a  perforated 
spoon  or  disk.  The  air  is  now  easily  expelled  from 
the  pores  of  the  corks,  which  after  about  five 
minutes  are  removed  and  cooled ;  they  may  now 
be  cut  and  bored  like  wax,  are  easily  driven  into 
the  necks  of  bottles  and  readily  removed,  retain 
their  smoothness,  and  are  gas-tight  throughout. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
oork*cutting  by  machineiy,  but  they  have  hitherto 
failed  to  supersede  hand  labour. 

Oork-bo^rer.  A  thin  brass  tube,  filed  to  a 
cutting  edge,  used  for  piercing  holes  through 
corks.  Several  tubes  of  different  sizes,  which  fit 
into  each  other,  are  generally  sold  together.  This 
simple  and  convenient  instrument  was  introduced 
into  the  laboratory  by  Dr  Mohr. 

OOlUr.  8yn.  Cla'tvs,  L.  A  homy  induration 
of  the  skin,  with  a  central  nucleus,  very  sensitive 
at  the  base.  The  common  cause  of  corns  is  con- 
tinued pressure  over  the  projection  of  the  bones, 
from  tight  or  stiff  boots  or  shoes.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  hard  and  soft.  The  first  grow  on  the 
exposea  tortious  of  the  joints ;  the  last,  between 
the  toes. 

Preven,  This  consists  in  keeping  the  feet 
clean  by  fr^oent  ablution  with  warm  water,  and 
in  the  use  of  easy,  soft  boots  and  shoes.  Without 
the  latter  precaution  corns  will  generally  return, 
even  after  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
removed. 

Treaim.  After  soaking  the  feet  in  warm 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  pare  the  corns  as  close 
as  possible  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to 
make  them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  touched 
over  with  a  little  lunar  caustic  or  nitric  acid,  or  a 
little  concentrated  acetic  acid  or  aromatic  vinegar. 
The  last  two  do  not  stain  the  skin.  The  first  is 
used  by  merely  rubbing  it  on  the  corns,  previously 
slightly  moistened  with  water;  the  others,  by 
moistening  the  ooms  with  them  by  means  of  a 
small  strip  of  wood,  or,  preferably,  a  rod  of  glass ; 


due  care  beinff  taken  not  to  allow  the  liquid  to 
to  touch  the  neighbouring  parts.  This  treatment, 
adopted  every  8  or  4  days  for  10  days  or  a  fort- 
night, accompanied  by  the  use  of  soft,  loose  shoes, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  large  corns  by  ligateres  of 
silk,  applied  as  close  to  their  base  as  possible,  and 
tightened  daily  until  they  drop  off;  but  this  plan 
is  tedious  and  often  inconvenient,  and  is  not 
always  successful.  Another  mode  of  extiipatioo 
is  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  mnat  bo 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment.  Soft  coms 
may  be  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf  previously 
soaked  in  strong  vinegar,  changing  the  piece 
every  morning ;  or  by  placing  a  dressing  of  soap 
cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint  or  old  rag,  between 
the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  remedies 
for  hard  coms,  and  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  high  medical  authority,  is  to  wear  upon  the 
toe  or  part  affected  a  small,  circular  piece  o<  soft 
leather,  or,  still  better,  a  piece  of  amadou,  spread 
with  diachylon,  or  some  other  emollient  plaster, 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  corresponding 
to  the  size  of  the  com  {Sir  B,  JBrodie).  By  this 
means  the  pressure  of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  equal- 
ised and  the  apex  of  the  com  protected  from 
•  injury.    The  following  are  among  the  most  useful 

of  the  FOFULAB  BSMBDIB8  FOB  COSKS: 

Corns,  Oans'tic  for.  Prep.  From  tinctare  of 
iodine  and  chloride  of  antimony,  of  each,  I  dr. ; 
iodide  of  iron,  3  g^. ;  mix.  It  is  applied  with  a 
camel-hair  bmsh  after  paring  the  com.  2  to  4 
applications  are  said  to  effect  a  cure. 

Obs.  Most  of  the  remedies  noticed  below  really 
act  as  caustics. 

Coras,  Lotion  for.  Prep.  1.  A  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  1  part;  in  proof  spirit,  4  parts. 

2.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper.    To  be  applied  night  and  morning^. 

Corn  FUuters.  Prep.  1.  From  white  diachy- 
lon, 8  parts;  yellow  resin,  2  parts;  ▼erdigria,  1 
part ;  melted  together  and  spread  on  leather. 

2.  From  galbanum  plaster,  1  oz.;  verdigris, 
1  dr. ;  as  the  last. 

8.  From  resin  plaster,  2  oz. ;  black  piteh,  1  oz. ; 
verdignris  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each,  \  dr. 

4.  To  the  last  add  powdered  opium,  1  dr. 
Recommended  to  allay  pain,  Ac. 

6.  (JT'  Cooley.)  A  piece  of  spread  adhesive 
plaster  is  placed  upon  a  teble,  and  a  piece  of  card 
paper  having  a  round  hole  cut  in  it  the  size  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  com  is  laid  upon  it;  the 
exposed  part  is  then  softened  by  holding*  a  piece 
of  heated  iron  for  a  second  or  two  near  it;  the 
card  paper  is  then  instantly  removed,  and  nitrate 
of  silver  in  fine  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  part 
which  has  been  warmed.  As  soon  as  the  whole  ia 
cold,  the  loose  powder  is  shaken  off,  and  the 
plaster  is  ready  for  use.  Very  cleanly  and  con- 
venient. Two  or  three  applications  seldom  fail  to 
effect  a  cure. 

6.  (Mbohavioal  Cobv  Plabtibs.)  Fron 
common  adhesive  plaster  spread  on  buckskin, 
amadou,  or  vulcanised  india  rubber  cut  into 
pieces,  and  a  circular  hole  corresponding  to  the 
size  of  the  com  punched  in  each. 
Cora  Sol'vent.     Prep,    1.   Carbonate  of  po- 
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or  pewlashy  oontidned  in  an  open  Jar  or 
bottle  tefc  in  a  damp  place,  nntU  it  deliqneicei 
into  an  oil-like  liqnid  (oil  of  tartar).  Applied  by 
means  of  a  feather,  or  a  small  piece  of  rag  dipped 
in  it  is  boond  on  tbe  oonu 

2.  Hydrate  of  potassa,  1  dr.;  rectified  spirit, 

1  OS. ;  dissolye.    As  No.  1. 

3.  Carbonate  of  potana,  with  smalts,  ochre,  or 
bole,  q.  B.  to  give  it  the  required  colour.  It  must 
be  kept  dry  in  a  weU-corked  bottle.  A  pinch  is 
{daced  on  the  com,  and  confined  by  means  of 
adhenTe  plaster  or  rag. 

4u  Carbonate  of  s^a,  1  ok.,  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  lard,  i  oi.  Applied  on  linen  jag 
erery  mght. 

5.   (Sir  H,  Daivfft.)    Carbonate  of  potassa, 

2  parts;  salt  of  sorrel,  1  part;  each  in  fine  pow- 
der; mix,  and  place  a  smiJl  quantity  on  the  com 
for  4  or  6  sncceasiye  nights,  binding  it  on 
widi  aiag. 

Obt,  Care  must  be  taken,  in  all  cases,  to  pare 
the  com  moderately  close  before  applying  the 
remedy ;  bnt  in  no  ease  thould  oay  if  tks  above 
he  applied  to  a  raw  nuface, 

Coras,  Pomade  for.  JPrep»  "L  Powdered  Ter- 
digris,  1  dr. ;  savine  ointment,  7  dr. 

2.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  8  dr. ;  lard,  6  dr. ; 
Tcrdigris  or  imalts,  q.  s.  to  giye  a  slight  ting^  of 
green  or  bine.    Applied  on  a  piece  of  rag. 

TVeefim,  for  Sortee.  *'  Fare  ont  carefolly 
theseatof  eom,  remoring  all  reddened  and  diseased 
horn;  reduce  the  crust  of  the  quarter  slightly, 
where  it  is  unduly  strong,  but  leave  the  bars  and 
frog  untouched.  They  must  be  rel^ously  pre- 
served, especially  in  weak  feet,  to  aAord  a  wide 
bearing  for  the  bar  shoe  that  ihould  afterwards  be 
used.  To  soften  the  parts,  apply,  in  bad  cases, 
a  poultice  for  a  day  or  two,  and  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  add,  when  the  horn  is  dry  and  scurfy ; 
keep  the  hoof  soft  with  soft  soap  and  lard,  or  any 
emollient  dressing,  and  pare  out  the  com  every 
fortnight.  In  horses  subject  to  corns,  shoe  and 
pare  ont  frequently ;  and,  along  with  leather  pads, 
use  a  bar  shoe  made  with  a  wide  heel  on  the  in- 
side quarter,  and  nailed  onlv  on  the  outside,  or 
with  one  mdl  toward  the  mside  toe"  (Finlajf 
Dwi).       

COBBO'SiyE  81TBLIMATE.    See  KBBOrniT. 

COmjni'DiUWL.    see  Smbbt. 

CORTZA.    Cold  in  the  head.    See  Catabbh. 

OOSKSnCS.  S^.  Conswr'iCA,  L.;  Co8- 
rnn^UBB,  Fr.  External  applications  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  or  restoring  per- 
lonal  beauty.  The  term  is  generallv  understood 
to  refer  to  substances  applied  to  the  cuticle  to 
improve  the  colour  and  clearness  of  the  com- 
plexion; but  some  writers  luive  included  under 
this  head  every  topical  application  used  with  the 
like  intention.  Hence,  cosmetics  may  be  divided 
into— CUTAVBOITB  OO0MBTIOB,  or  those  applied  to 
the  skin ;  HUB  oonamoB,  or  such  as  are  employed 
to  promote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair ; 
and  TXBTB  ooBMxnoB,  or  such  as  are  used  to 
cleanse  and  beautify  the  teeth.  See  BaldkbsSj 
CoonTTQrB,  DBKTmion,  Dbpilatobt,  Haib- 
Dn,  PoMADi,  Tooth  Powpbb,  &c. 

C08XETIC  TIVSGAB  (Acetum  Cosmeticum), 
is  a  mixture  of  tinct.  bens.,  60  parts ;  bals.  Peruv., 
10  parts;  eau  de  Cologne  and  bals.  vite  Hoflm.ph. 


bor.  ia  160  parts ;  aeeti  puri,  800  parts;  allowed 
to  precipitate  and  filtered  dear. 

C0lSMETlCJni.,(DrEenry9,)  For  scalp  diseases 
and  an  application  for  the  hair.  Spirit,  180 
parts;  oil  ot  lemon,  8  parts;  oil  of  bergamot, 
oil  rosemary,  oil  of  lavender,  of  each,  1  part 
(Soffer). 

Cosmeticum.  (SiomerUnff,)  For  skin  aif^ctions, 
freckles,  &c.  Sweets  almonds^  80  grms.;  bitter 
almonds,  16  grms. ;  blanched  and  emulsified  with 
880  grms.  of  water ;  the  emulsion  strained  and 
mixed  with  26  grms.  of  tinct.  benxoin,  and  16 
g^rms.  lemon  juice  (  WitUtein). 

0081IETIQUE.  [Fr.]  Hud  pomatum  formed 
into  a  cake  or  stick  for  the  toilet.  It  is  some- 
times coloured  black  or  brown,  the  pgments  being 
added  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder. 

1.  (Black — Cobxitiqfb  Noib.)  From  good 
lard,  6  parts;  wax,  2  parts  ;  (or,  hard  pomatum, 
7  parts;)  melt,  stir  in  levigated  ivory-bUck,  2 
parts;  and  pour  into  moulds  of  tinfoil;  which 
are  afterwards  to  be  placed  in  paper  sheaths. 

2.  (BbOWK— COSKXTIQUB  Bbuv.)  As  the 
last,  but  using  levigated  umber  for  'plain  brown,' 
and  levigated  terra  di  Sienna  for  'aubum'  and 
'  chestnut.' 

8.  (Whitb,  OB  PLAnr-^CoBmriQtTB  Blako.) 
The  same,  without  colouring  matter. 

Ohe.  They  are  generally  scented  with  musk, 
ambergris,  or  cassia. 

Uee,  The  above  are  used  to  colour  moustaches, 
eyebrows,  whiskers,  Ac.^  as  well  as  to  keep  the 
hiur  in  its  place.  The  labels  on  the  packets  before 
us  have — '  pour  fixer  et  lisser  les  cheveux.'  The 
application  must  be  renewed  daily,  as  the  cosme- 
tique  is  g^radually  removed  by  friction,  and  per- 
fectly so  by  soap-and-water. 

OOSMOLDTS.    See  Vabblxvb. 

COSMOS  POMADE.  {J.  Poklmatm,  Vienna.)  1^ 
parts  white  wax,  8  parts  spermaceti,  2  parts 
castor  oil,  8  parts  almond  oil,  2  parts  glycerine, 
9  parts  extract  of  mignonette,  \  part  eau  de 
Cologne  {Soger).  __« 

C08TVB  OP  ^B  ABCIXBT8,  the  root  of  8tm9' 
ewrea  lappa,  Clarke  {Aueklandia  eottue,  Falc), 
a  plant  of  Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  Koot, 
Large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  different  parts 
of  India,  the  Persian  Qulf,  and  China.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  in  Indi^  and  China,  and  in 
Cashmere  for  protecting  bales  of  shawls  from  the 
attacks  of  insects. 

OOTABBIBS.  A  crystallisable  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  mother-liquors  of  opianic  add. 
It  is  basic,  very  soluble,  and  bitter.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  cotamine  is  soluble  and  crystalline. 

COTO  BABK.  A  bark  said  to  be  imported  from 
the  interior  of  Bolivia,  and  thought  by  Dr  Witt- 
stein  to  belong  to  a  lauraceous  or  a  terebinthina- 
ceous  plant.  In  one  specimen  examined  by  Jobst 
was  found  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  substance 
with  the  biting  taste  of  the  bark,  which  Jobst 
believes  to  be  its  active  prindple,  and  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  Cotoin,  Another  sample,  how- 
ever, analysed  by  Jobst  in  ooijunction  with  Hesse, 
failed  to  yield  any  eotoin,  bnt  gave  instead  a 
crystalline  mass  which  consisted  principally  of 
three  crystalline  bodies,  to  which  these  chemists 
purpose  applying  the  names  paraeoioin,  oayleu* 
eotin,  and  leueotin,    Dr  Gietel  reports  tiiat  he 
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made  trial  of  the  bark  therapeutically  with  some 
patiente  in  the  general  hospital  of  Munich,  and  the 
retnlts  he  obtamed  were  such  that  he  regards  it 
as  a  spedflc  agaipst  diarrhoea  in  all  its  varieties. 
Sometimes  he  administered  it  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  at  others  in  that  of  tincture,  the 
Utter  being  made  in  the  proportions  of  1  part  of 
bark  to  10  of  spirit.  He  gave  the  powder  |  gr.  4 
to  6  times  a  day,  and  of  the  tincture  10  minims 
every  2  hours.  Herr  Burkhart,  similarly  making 
trial  of  the  eotam  and  paraeotoin,  was  equally 
successful  as  far  as  regarded  its  antidiarrhceic 
action,  pareieotoin,  however,  exercising  a  slighter 
effect  than  the  eotoin.  Herr  Burkhart  admin- 
istered paracotoin  either  in  powder  1-lOOth  of  a 
grm.,  with  l-5th  of  a  grm.  of  sugar  every  3 
hours,  i  grm.  rubbed  up  as  an  emulsion. 

Wnov,  S^.  QoBBYmnt,  L.  The  cotton 
of  which  textile  fabrics  are  made  consists  of  hairs 
covering  the  seeds  of  certain  plants  belonging  to 
the  Nat.  Ord.  MaDiTAOBS,  or  the  Mallow  family. 
Our  commercial  cotton  appears  to  be  derived  &om 
four  distinct  species,  viz. : 

GoBsypium  arbereom.  The  tree  cotton,  an 
Indian  species.  Unlike  the  other  cotton-plants, 
it  has  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree.  The  cotton- 
hairs  are  remarkably  soft  and  silky,  and  are  woven 
by  the  natives  into  very  fine  muslin,  used  for 
turbans  by  the  privileged  classes  only. 

CkM^ypium  Barbad^e.  The  *  Barbadoes '  or 
'  Bourbon  cotton-plant.'  This  is  the  species  which 
yields  all  our  best  cotton.  In  the  small  American 
islands  which  fringe  the  coast  from  Charlestown 
to  Savannah^  this  plant  has  produced  the  cele- 
brated '  sea-island  cotton,'  which  is  unrivalled  for 
the  length  of  its  '  staple,'  its  strength,  and  ulki- 
ness. 

GoHypium  herbaoeom.  The  common  cotton- 
pUmt  of  India.  It  produces  the  Surat  cotton  of 
commerce. 

Gossypinm  Perayianum  or  aenminatiim.  A 
species  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  America. 
It  furnishes  the  South  American  varieties  of 
cotton,  as  Femambuco,  Peruvian,  Maranham,  and 
Brazilian. 

Id^ntif.    See  Lihbv. 

Djfamg,  The  fibres  of  cotton  have  nearly  the 
same  a&uty  for  mordants  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  dyed  stuffs  as  linen,  and  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.    See  Dtxin&,  Lnrxir,  &c. 

Cotton-oake.  The  cake  remaining  aftor  the 
expression  of  the  oil  from  the  seeds  of  the  ootton- 
plMit  ^Qo$ijfpimm)  is  used  as  a  cattle  food.  The 
decorticated  is  preferred  to  the  undecorticated 
variety,  as  the  lattor  is  said  to  occasionally  set  up 
dangerous  internal  irritation  amongst  the  animals 
parking  of  it. 

Compositioi^of  cotton-cake  (decorticated) : 

Moisture 9*18 

Oil      .        .        .        .        .        .  16*06 

Albuminous  compounds  .  .  41*25 
Non-nitrogenous  principles  .  .  16*45 
Phosphates  and  insoluble  earthy 

matters 8*15 

Woody  fibre       ....    8*92 

100-00 
Cotton,  Chm-.    See  PrBOXTLiir. 
Oottooi,  Madkatad.    Betides  the  pure  cotton- 


wool used  in  surgery  we  have  now  a  eonsider* 
able  number  of  ingenious  preparations  in  which 
the  pure  cotton  is  impregnated  with  a  variety 
of  medicinal  substances,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
valuable  agent  in  the  dressing  of  wounds,  in 
painful  swellings  or  indurations*  and  for  a  number 
of  external  applications. 

PUBI7IBD  CoTTOK-wooL.  Macerate  the  com- 
mercial  article  for  the  space  of  10  minutes  in  ben- 
zol ;  press  out  the  liquid  and  allow  the  cotton-wool 
to  dry  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Another  method 
is  to  macerate  the  cotton  in  a  warm  weak  eola- 
tion of  soda,  then  to  wash  well  with  water ;  finally 
wash  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  add  and 
water  until  neutral,  then  dry  and  comb  the  wooL 
This  treatment  has  for  ite  object  to  remove  any 
grease  or  resinous  matters  which  may  be  present 
in  the  samples,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  absorb 
the  medicating  substances  more  easily.  Many 
greasy  samples  of  cotton-wool  will  not  mix  with 
watery  liquids  at  all,  and  cotton  which  is  impre;g- 
nated  with  oils  or  resinous  substances  absorbs 
the  active  ingrediente  irregularly,  yielding  a  pre- 
paration which  is  far  from  uniform  in  qu&ty. 

loDiBSD  Cotton.  The  iodised  cotton  of  MAiii 
is  prepared  by  thoroughlv  drying  875  gr.  of  pare 
cotton-wool  in  a  stove ;  then  mixing  with  it  80  gr. 
of  iodine^  and  placing  the  mixture  in  a  closed 
flask  at  a  temperature  of  212^  F.  for  an  boor; 
this  is  effected  by  pladng  the  flask  upon  a  water- 
bath.  The  iodine  is  thus  equally  diffused  throng^h- 
out  the  cotton.  This  preparation,  we  are  assured, 
acte  as  a  useful  revulsive  in  neuralgia*  serooa 
effusions,  slight  inflammation  of  the  respiratmj 
organs,  &c  A  modem  French  work  gives  the 
following  instructions :  lotoe,  1  part ;  pnrified 
cotton- wool,  12  parte.  Enclose  the  iodine  in  some 
filter-paper  and  place  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask 
with  wide  month;  then  introduce  the  cotton-wool 
and  close  the  flask  by  covering  the  mouth.  Place 
the  flask  in  a  moderatelv  warm  place  until  the 
cotton  appears  to  be  uniformly  coloured  by  the 
iodine.  The  preparation  must  be  kept  in  stop- 
pered bottles  wilii  wide  mouths,  placed  in  a  oool 
place  and  out  of  the  Ught. 

Salictultsd  Cottov.  This  preparation  con- 
siste  of  purifled  cotton- wool  impregnated  with 
about  107^  and  4%  of  salicylic  add,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  glycerine  to  make  it  adhere.  It 
has  beoi  found  useful  as  an  antiseptic  agent  in 
the  dressing  of  wounds.  In  cases  of  amputatiofii 
it  is  assert^  that  the  patient  has  been  kept  with- 
out fever  hv  the  use  of  a  salicylated  cotton-wool 
dressing,  which  was  only  required  to  be  renewed 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  formula  for  ite  pre- 
paration is  as  follows :  Purifled  cotton-wool,  lOO 
parte ;  salicylic  acid,  10  parte ;  rectified  spirit  lOO 
parte ;  glycerine,  10  parts.  Dissolve  the  salicylic 
acid  in  the  rectified  spirit;  and  the  glycerine  to 
the  solution;  saturate  the  cotton-wool  with  the 
liquid ;  press  out  the  superfiuons  liquid ;  diy  witli 
the  usual  preeaations ;  and  keep  in  wide-moothed 
bottles. 

BoRAOio  AoiD  Cottov.  To  prepare  this  the 
ingredients  used  are  teken  in  these  proportions  : 
Purified  cotton-wool,  q.  s. ;  boracic  acid,  10  parts  5 
water,  90  parte.  Dissolve  the  borado  add  in  the 
water  at  a  temperature  of  14(f  F.  (60°  C.) ;  sata- 
rate  the  purifled  ootton-wool  with  this  solutioii  s 
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preai  it»  dry  it,  and  praierre  it  in  corked  botUet 
baviog  a  Tety  wide  moath. 

losovosM  CoiTov.  Thifl  preparation  hat  come 
aomewhat  extenairely  into  use  during  the  last  5 
or  6  yeara.  It  is  bieet  made  in  the  following 
manner.  It  is  necessaiy  that  each  ingredient  he 
taken  Ter?  accnrately  aceording  to  the  proportion 
I^Ten :  lodofonn,  1  part;  ether,  10 puts;  pnri- 
llfld  cotton- wool*  10  parts.  Dissolye  the  iodoform 
in  the  ether,  and  saturate  the  cotton-wool  with 
the  liquid.  Let  it  dry  by  ezposnre  to  the  air. 
Draw  the  cotton  ont  and  keep  it  in  glass-stop- 
pered bottles  with  a  wide  month,  dosing  well,  and 
place  in  a  dark,  cool  place. 

Gltombik ATKD  CoTTOV.  This  is  a  preparation 
leoommended  by  Qnbler.  It  conststs  simply  of 
poreootton-tissne  permeated  with  pnre  glycenne ; 
and  it  is  said  that  cotton  so  prepared  is  permeable 
to  all  medicinal  liquids  wiUiont  lonng  either  its 
suppleneas  or  its  lightness.  It  is  obtained  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  pure  glycerine  upon  squares 
of  cotton,  and  then  squeedng  them  as  strongly  as 
possible  with  the  hands. 

Okkobtaxio  Cottov.  To  prepare  hmnostatic 
cotton  the  purifted  cotton- wool  is  ooiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soda,  and  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron.  It  was  invented  by  the 
German  pharmacist,  K.  Shrle,  and  has  been  ex- 
tolled on  the  Continent  both  for  hospital  and 
camp  use.    It  is  used  like  lint. 

Sal  AI.B1IBBOTH  Corroir.  Saturate  100  parts 
purified  cotton-wool  with  2%  sal  alembroth  dis* 
solved  in  water  tinted  with  aniline  blue. 

AiocoimoAL  CoTTOir.  This  product  was  de- 
scribed a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  B.  Brown,  who  ob- 
serred  that  when  ammonia  gas  is  passed  through 
pare,  dry  cotton-wool,  it  is  absorbed  to  a  very 
large  amount  In  a  water-bath,  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  pr^aration  loses  all  its  ammonia. 

OOTTGH.  ^n.  TuBffSU,  L.  The  sudden  and 
violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  It  is 
generally  s^ptomatic  of  other  affections,  but  is 
sometimes  idiopathic,  or  a  primary  disease.  Many 
cases  of  cough  depend  upon  the  extension  of 
catarrh  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  thus 
become  loaded  with  mucus  or  phlegm,  which  they 
endeavour  to  throw  oft  by  the  convulsive  effort 
called  coughing.  In  some  cases  it  is  caused  by  a 
vitiation  and  inspissation  of  the  secretions ;  this 
is  the  common  cause  of  the  dry  cough  of  old 
people.  Idiopathic  cough  is  not  considered  danger- 
ous in  itself  or  while  running  its  regular  course, 
but  it  is  often  productive  of  most  serious  conse- 
quences, by  superinducing  the  inflammation  of 
some  organ,  or  laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis. 

Cough  is  sometimes  attended  by  copious  ex- 
pectoration, and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ; 
it  has  hence  been  distinguished  into  paoist  or  mu- 
cous cough,  and  dry  cough. 

Tnatm,  This  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  cough,  which  may  be 
▼ery  various.  That  of  common  catarrhal  cough 
oonasts  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much  as  pos- 
liblei,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as  muci- 
laginous drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon  the 
glottis,  and  sympatheticaUy  upon  the  trachea  and 
bronduA.  Among  the  first  may  be  mentioned 
•hnond  milk,  barley  water,  refined  Spanish  juice, 
gum-arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two  made 


into  loienges;  among  the  second,  the  most  inno- 
cent and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the  shape 
of  loienges,  2  or  8  of  which  may  be  sucked  when- 
ever the  cough  is  troublesome.  The  sucking  of 
ice  or  the  inhalation  of  a  littie  steam  is  often 
sufficient  to  give  rdief.  Counter-irritants,  blisters, 
and  poultices  are  of  great  value.  A  light  diet 
should  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightiy  re- 
laxed by  the  use  of  gentle  aperients,  and  a  mild 
and  equable  temperature  sought  as  much  as  pes- 
dble.  When  this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse 
maybe  had  to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses 
of  Dover's  powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  of 
henbane  or  squill  piU.  When  a  cough  is  trouble- 
some at  night  and  unattended  with  fever,  a  very 
small  dose  of  laudanum,  or  tincture  of  henbane, 
taken  on  going  to  rest,  will  generally  procure 
sleep.  In  the  treatment  of  dry  cough  the  more 
stimulating  expectorants  are  useful,  as  g^lic, 
ammoniacum,  styrax,  and  bensoin,  combined  with 
narcotics  and  seoatives,  as  henbane,  hemlock,  and 
opium.  A  diaphoretic  opiate  is  also  very  useful, 
especially  in  the  cough  of  old  people.  See 
Dbauoht,  Exuuiqv,  MzzTraif  Pxlu,  &c. 

COtTIUSnr  (ko5).  8y%.  Cu^KAsnr.  The 
odorous  principle  of  the  fruit  or  bean  of  CoiCMa- 
ruma  odoraia  (tonquin  bean).  It  exists  in  several 
other  plants,  as  Melilottu  {(ffieimaUt,  Aspirmla 
odoraia,  and  AntkosMnUkmm  odoraiiHU. 

Prep,  From  the  sliced  tonquin  beans,  by  mace- 
rating in  hot  alcohol;  straining  through  doth, 
and  distilling  off  the  greater  p«rt  of  the  spirit 
The  syrupy  residue  deposits,  on  standing,  crystals 
of  CotrxABiir,  which  must  be  purified  from  oil 
by  pressure,  and  then  crystallised  from  hot  water. 
It  is  also  made  artificially  ftcm  salicylol  or  salicy- 
lic aldehyde. 

Prop.  Slender,  brilliant,  oolourless  needles; 
fusible  at  122*"  F.,  and  distilling  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature without  decomposition.  It  has  a  fragrant 
odour  and  burning  taste ;  it  is  very  slightiy  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  more  fredy  in  hot  water,  and 
also  in  alcohol. 

Z7#««.  Ingredient  of  perfumes  and  snuffs;  1 
part  to  60  parts  of  iodoform  diiguises  the  bad 
smell  of  the  latter. 

COUVm-IB'BITAVTS.  In  m§dieiu€  and 
pkarmaey,  substances  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  establish  a  secondary  morbid  action, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  one  already  existing. 
They  are  classified  as  rubefadents,  epispastics, 
vesicants,  or  blistering  agents  and  pustulants.  In 
painful  and  spasmodic  affections,  as  neundgia, 
spasms,  and  cramp;  in  rheumatism,  lumbi^, 
swelled  and  painful  Joints;  in  headache,  sore 
throat,  sprains,  languid  glandular  tumours,  and 
many  other  cases,  this  class  of  medicine  often 
proves  extremdy  valuable.  The  counter-irri- 
tants which  are  best  known  are  blisters,  mustard 
poultices,  hartshom-and-oil,  and  liniment  of  am- 
monia and  iodine^ 

COtTRT  PLABTEB.    See  Plabtib. 

COW-DUVG.  This  substance  was  formerly 
employed  in  large  quantities  by  the  calico  printers. 
Beoentiy  a  mixture  of  sulphate,  carbonate,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  and  soda>  with  British  gum  or 
bran,  has  been  successfully  tested  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  and  has  the  advantage  of  cleanliness  and 
economy. 
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COWEAOE.  Syn.  Cow'itch  ;  MrcvN^A  (Ph. 
L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  "The  hairs  of  the  fruit  Mu- 
cuna  prwiens."  (Ph.  L.)«  "  The  hain  from  the 
pods''  (Ph.  E.).  "The  hairy  down"  (Ph.  D.). 
It  occasions  violent  itching  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  skin^  which  can  only  be  allayed 
by  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  or  bv  oil.  It  is 
frequently  administered  as  a  vermifuge,  made 
into  a  confection,  by  scraping  the  hair  off  a  pod 
into  treacle,  syrup,  or  honey  for  a  morning  dose, 
which  is  repeated  for  8  or  4  successive  days,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  purge.  It  acts  more  effectually 
if  its  adininistration  has  been  preceded  by  a  gentle 
emetic. 

Cowhage  is,  however,  but  little  used  at  the 
present  day.  For  commercial  purposes  the  pods 
ar6  imported  chiefly  frojn  the  West  Indies,  with 
the  hairs  attached.  There  is  besides  a  consider- 
able demand  for  cowhage  hairs  in  the  Bombay 
market  to  export  to  Europe  as  is  supposed  for  the 
preparation  of  some  patent  vermifuge. 

The  pods  of  several  other  species  of  Mueuna 
from  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Africa,  &c,,  are  all 
more  or  less  coated  with  strong  penetrating  hairs. 
The  seeds  are  sometimes  drifted  aoross  the  Atlantic 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  the  West  Indian  Islands 
to  the  Azores,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Norwegian 
coasts,  where  they  are  occasionally  picked  up. 
The  seeds  of  Mueuna  eapUata,  W.  and  A.,  are 
used  in  India  as  a  weight  {Masta)^S  retti  or 
about  16  gr. 

COW-POX.  [^Variola  vaceina,"]  A  disease  af- 
•  fecting  the  udder  in  cows.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  fomenting  the  udder  and  applying  poul- 
tices of  spent  hops,  giving  laxative  and  saline 
medicines,  and  in  drawing  off  the  milk  with  a 
teat-^[phon. 

COwB.    See  Dairy  and  Milk. 

COW  TBSS  (JSroHmum  ffalaetodendnm,  Bon.). 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  American  forests,  par- 
ticularly in  Venezuela,  where  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  100  feet,  and  often  unbrancned  for  60  or  70 
feet.  The  milk,  which  is  obtained  from  incisions 
in  the  trunk,  closely  resembles  cow's  milk.  It  is 
said  to  be  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

CBAB.    See  Shbll-fish. 

CRAB  OB  CABAFA  OIL,  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  Carapa  ffuyanen$i$,  Aubl.,  and  used  by 
the  natives  of  British  Guiana  for  burning  and 
for  anointing  their  bodies. 

CRAB'S  EYES,  seeds  of  Abrut  preeatoriuw, 
li.,  q.  V. 

CBACKVEL8.  Small,  brittle  cakes  or  biscuits, 
made  by  first  boiling  and  then  baking  paste. 
iV«p.  To  flour,  1  pint,  add  a  little  grated  nutmeg, 
the  yelks  of  2  eg^,  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  rose-water, 
and  cold  water,  q.  s.  to  make  a  paste ;  then  roll  in 
butter,  i  lb.,  and  make  it  into  shapes.  In  1  hour 
put  them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  mitil  they  swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold 
water;  take  tbem  out;  and  when  dry,  bake  them 
on  tins.  Those  of  the  shops  contain  less  butter, 
and  the  rose-water  is  omitted. 

CBACKlTCrTS.  Thin  and  sweet  cakes  or 
wafers.  Prep.  1.  Flour,  1  lb.;  sugar,  f  lb.; 
melted  butter,  i  lb.;  6  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  raisin  wine  and 
a  little  water;  add  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a  tumbler,  wash 


the  pieces  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  dost  them 
over  with  powdered  sugar. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  ^  lb.  more  flour. 

CBAKP.    See  Spasms. 

0BAirBEBB70SDEB(VA00UriAGBA).  Sbraba 
or  small  trees,  natives  chiefly  of  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions.  The  fruits  of  some  are  edible,  aa 
the  whortleberry  or  bilberry  ^  Vaceinium  w^friUku, 
L.),  the  cowberry  (F.  viht^idaa,  L.),  and  the 
cranberry  (Oxyeoeau  paluHris,  Pers.).  Large 
quantities  of  cranberries  are  brought  to  this 
country  from  Canada.  They  are  the  fraita  of 
O.  macroearpui,  Pers. 

CBAFE  is  cleaned  by  rinsing  it  in  oz-gall  and 
water,  to  remove  the  dirt;  afterwards  in  pure 
water,  to  remove  the  gall;  and  lastly,  in  a  little 
gum-water,  to  stiffen  and  crisp  it.  It  is  then 
clapped  between  the  hands  until  dry. 

CBAT-FI8H.    See  Astacits. 

CBAT'OES.  Colouring  substances  made  ap 
into  small  cylinders  or  any  other  convenient  form 
for  use  in  writing  or  drawing. 

Crayons,  Drawling.  Prep.  1.  Spermaceti, 
8  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  agitate  together  till 
they  form  a  species  of  emi^ion;  add  bone-ash, 
1  lb.  (or  more,  previously  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder),  and  colouring  matter,  q.  s.  to  give  the 
proper  tint ;  reduce  the  whole  to  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous paste,  and  form  it  into  crayons. 

2.  Pipeclay  and  the  flnest  prepared  chalk, 
equal  parts;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  s.;  colouring, 
a  sufficient  quantity;  make  them  into  a  paste 
with  pale  mild  ale. 

8.  White  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cat  into  thin 
shavings,  1  oz.;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  disflolve, 
and  when  cold,  add  gradually  as  much  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  as  wiu  render  the  liquid  biuely 
transparent.  With  this  fluid  make  equal  parts  of 
the  flnest  elutriated  clay  and  chalk  into  »  stiff 
paste,  adding  colouring  matter,  q.  s.,  as  before. 
For  common  qualities,  the  spirit  of  wine  may  be 
omitted,  but  the  mass  will  then  dry  more  slowly. 

4.  Curd  soap,  1|  oz. ;  gum  arable,  i  oz. ;  bcnling 
water,  li  pint;  dissolve,  and  use  it  as  the  last. 
Genenil  Lomet  uses  a  similar  mixture  to  work  up 
the  softest  varieties  of  hematite,  with  whi<di  he 
thus  forms  superior  red  crayon. 

6.  (Process  of  the  Brothers  Joel,  of  Paris.) 
Shell-lac,  8  parts;  spirit  of  wine,  4  parts ;  oQ  of 
turpentine,  2  parts;  dissolve,  add  pure  day,  6 
parts ;  colouring  matter  q.  s. ;  form  the  maaa  mto 
crayons,  dry  them  by  a  stove  heat. 

6.  Pale  shell-lac,  5  parts;  wood  naphtha,  18 
parts ;  dissolve,  and  with  thds  fluid  mix  np  the 
colouring  powder,  previously  stirred  np  wiUi  an 
equal  weight  of  flue  pale  blue  clay;  dry  by  a 
stove  heat  as  before.  When  this  process  is  well 
managed,  it  produces  crayons  equal  to  those  of 
the  b^t  Parisian  houses. 

Ohe.  The  composition  may  be  formed  into 
crayons  by  simply  rolling  it  on  a  slab ;  bnt  to 
ensure  their  solidity  the  manufacturers  generally 
employ  a  metallic  cylinder  of  8  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  with  one  end  open  and  the  other  firmly 
secured  to  a  perforated  plate,  having  holes  of  the 
same  size  as  the  intended  crayons.  The  crayon 
composition  in  the  state  of  a  stiff  paste  or  dough, 
is  introduced  into  the  open  end,  and  is  forced 
down  and  through  the  h(ueS|  by  means  of  a  smill 
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plog  or  piston,  that  exactly  fits  the  inside  of  the 
cylmder^  and  which  is  mriven  hy  the  equable 
motion  of  a  small  screw.  The  pieces  that  pass 
through  the  holes  are  then  cut  into  lengths  and 
dried. 

The  snhstanoes  employed  as  colouring  matters 
for  crayons  are  very  nnmerous,  and  their  choice 
offers  a  wide  field  for  the  skill  and  fancy  of  the 
•rtist.  The  pigment  having  been  selected,  it  may 
he  rednoed  to  any  shade  or  tint  by  admixture  with 
other  pigments,  and  by  '  dilution  *  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  elutriated  or  prepared  challc.  As, 
however,  crayon  colours  do  not  admit  of  being 
mixed  together  at  the  time  of  using  them,  like 
liquid  colours^  it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  different 
shades  of  each  colour,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist 
at  once  to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 

Ckatohs,  Black.  From  premred  black-lead, 
ivory-blaek,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  and 
charcoal  are  frequently  made  into  crayons  by 
simply  sawing  them  into  suitably  sized  pieces. 
Thej  may  then  be  put  into  a  pipkin  of  melted 
wax,  and  allowed  to  macerate  for  an  hour,  after 
which  they  should  be  taken  out,  drained,  and  laid 
on  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  to  dry.  Drawings 
made  with  these  crayons  are  very  permanent, 
and  if  wanned  slightly  on  the  wrong  side  the 
lines  will  adhere,  and  become  almost  as  durable  as 
ink. 

C&ATOKB,  Blttb.  From  indigo,  smalts,  Frus- 
nan  blue^,  v<nrditer,  Ac, 

Cbatoitb,  Bbowv.  From  umber  (raw  and 
burnt),  terra  di  Sienna  (raw  and  burnt),  Cullen's 
earth,  brown  ochre,  Ac ;  and  some  peculiar  shades 
from  a  mixture  of  black,  carmine,  and  either  of 
the  above  colours. 

Cbatofs,  Gbbbf.  From  a  mixture  of  king's 
yeUow,  or  yellow  ochre,  with  blues. 

Cbatofb,  Pubplb.  From  any  of  the  more 
brilliant  blues,  mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or 
vermilion. 

C&AYOira,  Rbd.  From  carmine,  carminated 
Ukes,  vermilion,  hematite,  and  any  of  the  earthy 
or  mineral  colours  commonly  used  as  pig- 
ments. Craytms  of  red  chalk  may  be  prepared 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  for  crayons  of  black 
chalk. 

Cratovs,  Whiti.    From  pure  chiy  and  chalk. 

Cbatows,  Tbllow.  From  king's  yellow, 
Naples  yellow,  orpiment,  yellow  ochre,  &c. 

Crayons,  Lithographic.  Pr^p.  1.  Tallow- 
loap,  7  parts;  white  wax,  6  parts;  melt  by  a 
gentle  heat,  uid  add  lamp-black,  1  part;  keep 
it  melted  with  constant  stirring,  for  20  or  80 
minutes,  then  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  cast  it  into 
moulds. 

2.  White  wax,  4  parts;  shell-lao  and  hard 
tallow  soap,  of  each,  2  parts ;  lamp-black,  1  part ; 
at  last. 

8.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow- 
nap,  of  each,  equal  parts;  lamp-black,  q.  s.  to 
colour. 

Ohs.  Some  makers  melt  the  soap,  'wax,  and 
lamp-black  in  an  iron  ladle,  over  a  brisk  fire, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  blase  for  a  few  seconds 
before  adding  the  shell-lac,  which  is  no  sooner 
thoroughly  incorporated  than  the  heat  is  increased 
until  tibe  mass  again  kindles,  when  it  is  at  once 
removed  from  the  fire  and  stirred  until  it  is  cool 


enough  to  be  poured  into  the  moulds.  This 
method  leads  to  trouble  and  loss,  without  any 
corresponding  advantage.  These  crayons  are 
used  to  draw  designs  upon  lithographic  stones. 

Crayons  for  Writing  on  Glass.  JPrep.  1.  From 
French  chalk,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Marks  made 
with  these  crayons,  when  obscured  or  rubbed  out, 
may  be  several  times  revived  by  simply  breathing 
on  the  glass. 

2.  {Smnquelle.)  Spermaceti,  4  parts ;  tallow, 
8  parts;  wax,  2  parts;  are  melted  together  in  a 
cup;  and  red  lead,  6  parts,  and  carbonate  of 
potajBsa  (in  fine  powder),  1  part,  stirred  in ;  the 
mass  is  kept  melted  and  stirred  for  about  i  hour 
longer,  then  poured  into  glass  moulds  (tubes)  of 
the  thickness  of  a  common  pencil,  and  cooled  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  mass  may  be  screwed 
up  and  down  in  the  tube,  and  cut  to  a  point  with 
a  knife.  A  crayon  is  thus  obtained  which  will 
readily  write  upon  clean,  dry  glass. 

CBSAM.  iS^a.  Cbix'ob,  C.  lao'tib,  Flos 
lao'tib,  L.  The  dleaginous  portion  of  milk  which 
collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface,  when 
that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time.  By 
violent  agitation,  as  in  the  process  of  churning, 
the  f attv  globules  unite  together,  forming  butter ; 
whilst  the  liquid  portion,  consisting  of  casein, 
serum,  and  a  little  butter,  constituting  the  resi- 
duum, is  called  buttermilk.  Thii  separation  is 
eiSected  the  most  readily  when  the  cream  has 
become  partially  sour  and  coagulated  by  being 
kept  a  few  days,  a  change  which  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conversion  Of  some  of  the  sugar 
of  the  serum  into  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates 
the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the  small  portion 
of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed.  On 
these  simple  facts  chiefly  depend  the  successful 
manufacture  of  butter.  The  cream  intended  for 
churning  should  therefore  be  kept  until  it  turns 
slightly  sour,  and  assumes  the  condition  above 
referred  to,  as  then  the  butter  will  readily  '  come.' 
If  churned  while  quite  sweet  the  operation  will 
be  tedious,  and  will  frequently  fall.  When  this 
happens  tiie  dairy  maids  declare  the  milk  is 
'  charmed '  or  '  bewitched,'  and  reluctantly  pro- 
ceed with  the  operation.  The  addition  of  a  little 
rennet  or  vinegar  is  the  proper  remedy  in  this 
case,  and  will  cause  the  almost  immediate  separa- 
tion of  the  butter. 

When  cream  is  suspended  in  a  linen  bag,  and 
allowed  to  drain,  it  gradually  becomes  drier  and 
harder,  by  the  separation  of  the  liquid  portion, 
and  then  forms  what  is  known  by  the  name  of 
cream-cheese.  By  the  application  of  slight  pres- 
sure the  separation  of  the  whev  is  more  com- 
pletely effected,  and  the  product  is  not  only  better 
but  will  keep  longer. 

Qual.  Cream,  from  a  dietetic  point  of  view, 
may  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as 
it  is  converted  into  butter  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. On  this  account  much  cream  should  never 
be  taken  at  once  by  persons  of  delicate  stpmachs. 
In  eating  cream  witii  fruit  persons  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume,  until 
they  find  it  disagree  with  the  stomach,  when 
the  condiment  is  blamed  for  the  indiscretion  of 
those  who  take  it. 

Mr  Wanklyn  gives  the  following  as  the  com- 
position of  6  different  samples  of  cream  t 
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CREAM 


1.       2.      8.       4.       6. 


6. 


Water 
Fkt 


.    79*90    71*9    66-36    6017    63-69    60-00 
.    19^0    U-1    18*87    3809    8817    48*90 

^2Ji*ISJ''^"^°}  8*80    l**?    U*77     6*81     8-91      610 

A  quart  of  good  cream  generally  yields  from 
18  oz.  to  16  oz.  of  commercial  butter. 

Mr  Blyth  says:  "The  analysis  of  cream  is 
conducted  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
milk ;  bat  the  cream  must  be  weighed,  not  mea- 
sured ;  and  smaller  quantities  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  order  to  estimate  the  water,  if  the 
ratio  of  water  to  the  solids  not  fat  is  such  that 
adulteration  may  be  suspected;  for  this  ratio, 
although  occasionally  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
casein  rising  with  the  fat,  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  milk."  Mineral  adulteration,  such  as  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  will  be  detected,  if  present, 
in  the  ash.    See  Buttbb,  Mile,  &c. 

Cream,  Almond.  Frep,  From  sweet  almonds, 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds,  4  in  number ;  blanched  and 
beaten  in  a  morter  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiUng ;  and  after- 
wards a  pint  of  cream,  and  enough  powdered  lump 
sugar  to  sweeten ;  the  whole  is  then  whisked  to 
a  froth,  the  fflasses  filled  with  the  liquor,  and 
some  of  the  froth  placed  on  the  top  of  each. 
Some  persons  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

Creiun,  Bran'dy.  Brep,  To  the  last  add  the 
▼elks  of  6  eggs ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire  until 
it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  stirred,  then  further 
add  2  or  8  glassf  uls  of  brandy,  and  pour  it  into 
small  cups  or  shallow  glasses. 

Cream,  Burnt.  Frep,  Cream,  1  quart ;  cassia, 
a  small  stick ;  peel  of  half  a  lemon ;  boil  for  6 
minutes,  cool  a  bttle,  take  out  the  spice,  and  add 
the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar,  q.  s.  to  sweeten ; 
stir  until  oold>  put  it  into  a  <Ush,  strew  pounded 
sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

Cream,  Choo'olate.  Frep.  Chocolate,  scraped 
fine,  1  oz. ;  thick  cream«  1  quart;  sugar  (best),  6 
oz. ;  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  then  remove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  mix  it  well ;  when  cold,  add  the  whites 
of  8  or  10  eggs  j  whisk  rapidly,  and  take  up  the 
froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  in  glasses,  and 
pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of  them. 

Cream,  Coffee.  Ptm.  1.  As  the  last»  omitting 
the  chocolate,  and  using  a  pint  of  the  strongest 
made  coffee. 

2.  Add  a  teacupf  ul  of  very  clear,  concentrated, 
made  coffee  to  1  pint  each  of  clarified  calf  s-feet 
jelly  and  good  cream ;  sweeten  with  lump  sugar, 
give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into  shapes  or 
glasses  when  nearly  cold. 

Qream,  Cold.     See   CosMsno,    Cbratb,   and 

ObAKITLATBD  CBBAM  (fttftOfo). 

Cream,  CoetorpVin.  After  a  village  near  Edin- 
burgh, where  it  is  commonlv  made.  Prep.  The 
milk  of  8  or  4t  consecutive  days,  together  with  the 
cream,  are  allowed  to  remain  until  sour  and  coagu- 
lated ;  the  whey  is  then  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream 
added.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especi- 
ally with  strawberries  and  raspberries. 

Cream,  Dev^onshire.  Prep»  1.  (Dbtonshibb 
BAW  OBBAK.)  From  sour  cream  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fresh  cream,  and  sweetened  with 
sugar.    Eaten  with  fruit. 

2.   (pBYOVBBIBB  80ALDBD  CBBAV,  D.  OLOVTBD 

0.)    The  milk  of  yesterday  If  set  in  a  polishedt 


shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  clear  fire  free  from 
smoke,  and  gradually  heated  until  very  hot»  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  it  boil ;  when  the  undula- 
tions on  the  surfoce  look  thick,  and  form  a  ring 
round  the  top  of  the  finid,  the  size  of  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  cool ;  the  next  day  it  is  skimmed  off  for  sale. 
Used  with  either  tea  or  coffee,  and  excellent  with 
both ;  it  is  also  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  and  la 
made  into  butter.    See  Cbbam  {above). 

Cream,  D'lllotto's.  8yn,  Cbtstallibbd  obxajc, 
Vbobtablb  0.  The  ingenious  manufacturer 
whose  anagrammatic  powers  have  converted  his 
paironym  of  Elliott  into  one  less  familiar  to  vul- 
gar English  ears,  prepares  this  really  elegant  hair 
cosmetic  as  follows :  Oil  of  almonds,  8  oz^  and 
spermaceti,  |  oz.,  are  melted  together ;  and  ber- 
gamot,  neroli,  and  verbena,  of  each,  6  drops*  and 
huile  au  jasmin,  10  drops,  are  then  stirred  in,  and 
the  mixture  is  at  once  poured  into  small,  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  to  crystaUise.  If  preferred 
harder,  \  dr.  more  spermaceti  may  be  used,  bat 
the  precise  quantity  to  produce  the  best  crystal- 
line appearance  depends  greatly  on  the  season  of 
the  year,  more  being  required  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

Cream,  Faeti"tioiu.  Syn.  Moob  cbbam.  iVep. 
1.  Beat  3  eggs,  with  2  oz.  of  sugar,  and  a  amall 
piece  of  butter,  until  the  combination  is  complete; 
then  add,  warm  milk,  1  pint ;  put  the  veasd  into 
another  containing  hot  water,  and  stir  it  one  way 
until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  cream. 

2.  Arrowroot,  1  spoonful;  wet  it  with  a  little 
cold  milk,  then  add,  gradually,  boiling  milk,  \ 
pint;  mix  well,  and  further  add,  of  fresh  butter, 
1  oz. ;  sugar,  1^  oz. ;  cold  milk,  }  ^int ;  and  con- 
tinue stirring  until  the  whole  is  qmte  cold. 

Cream,  Fmit.  Prep,  From  pulped  or  pre- 
served fruit,  1  lb. ;  cream,  or  good  raw  milk,  1 
quart;  sugar,  q.  s. ;  boil  for  1  minute;  cool,  and 
add  a  glassful  of  brandy.  A  froth  is  raised  on 
these  creams  with  a  chocolate  milL  It  is  taken 
off  and  placed  on  a  hair  sieve,  and  some  of  it, 
after  the  glasses  are  filled  with  the  cream,  placed 
on  the  top  of  each.  The  expressed  juice  of  rasp- 
berries, of  currants,  and  several  other  kinda  of 
fruit,  also  make  delicious  creams.  In  winter, 
raspberry  jelly,  jam,  or  syrup  may  be  used.  A 
glass  of  good  brandy  improves  these  creams. 

Cream,  Fnr'nitnre.    See  Polish. 

Cream,  Oran'iUated.  Sifn,  GsAirxnuLTBD  oold 
cbbax.  Prep,  (Oiom.)  Almond  oil,  6  oz.,  white 
wax  and  spermaceti,  of  each,  2  oz.,  are  melted 
together,  and  a  littie  otto  of  roses  added ;  the 
liquor  is  then  poured  into  a  large  Wedgewood- 
ware  or  marble,  mortar,  previously  warmed,  and 
containing  1^  to  2  pints  of  warm  water ;  brisk 
agitation  with  the  pestle  is  then  had  recourse  to, 
until  the  oleaginous  portion  is  well  divided,  when 
the  whole  is  suddenly  thrown  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining a  gallon  or  two  of  clean  oold  water; 
lastly,  the  granulated  cream  is  thrown  on  a 
muslin  filter;  and  as  much  water  as  possible  is 
shaken  (gently)  out  of  it ;  after  whidi  it  is  put 
up  for  use. 

Cream,  Ice.    See  Iob. 

Cream,  Lem'on.  Prep,  From  cream,  1  pint; 
yelks  of  8  eggs ;  powdered  sugar*  6  oz. ;  the  t«Uow 
rind  of  1  lemon  (grated)^  with  the  juice;  mix*  ap- 
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ply  a  gentle  beat,  and  stir  until  cokL  If  desired 
whHe^  the  whites  of  tlio  eggi  ihoold  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  yelks. 

Creui,  Or'aiiga.  Similar  to  lemon  cream«  but 
jmng  oranges. 

Graam,  Pista'chio.  From  the  bemels  of  pista- 
diio  nnts,  as  almond  cream. 

Creua,  SasplMny.    See  Csmam,  Fbiht.' 

Cream,  Safvraiiio.  8jfn,  Csbk'ob  flitic'bi 
acixa'tib^  L.  iV^.  (Dr  XSrkland,)  Cream,! 
Qi.;  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  1  dr.;  mix. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  astringent ;  a  useful  >appU* 
cation  in  certain  cases  to  irritable  ulcers^  sore 
nipples,  &c.    It  is  poisonous. 

Cream,  Scotch  Sour.  Prep.  (Gr<^.)  Skimmed 
milk  is  put  ovemight  into  a  wooden  tub,  with  a 
spigot  at  the  bottom,  and  this  tub  is  put  into 
another  filled  with  hot  water ;  in  the  morning  the 
small  tub  is  taken  out  and  the  thin  part  of  the 
milk  ('wigg')  drawn  off  until  the  thick,  sour 
cream  begins  to  come.  This  process  requires 
practice  as  to  the  heat  of  the  water ;  when  it  suc- 
ceeds, skimmed  milk  yields  nearly  one  half  of  this 
cream,  which  is  eaten  with  sugar  as  a  delicacy ; 
it  is  only  distinguishable  from  cream  by  its  taste, 
and  aeQs  for  double  the  price  of  fresh  milk. 

Cream,  Stone.  8jfn,  Cbiam  bujtomavos.  Prep. 
From  isinglass,  i  ox.,  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
a  teacupfvX  adding  cream,  1  pint,  and  sugar,  4 
OB.;  stured  until  nearly  cold,  and  then  poured 
over  fruit  or  preserves,  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
glass  dishes. 

Cream,  Tarax'acum.  %ii.  Cbbm'obtabix'aci, 
L.  Pr^'  (2>r  Collier.)  From  washed  dandelion 
roots  (sHoed),  sprinkled  with  spirit  of  juniper,  and 
then  pressed  for  their  juice.^i>of0.  A  table- 
spoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily,  as  a  stomachic  and 
tonic,  in  dyspepsia,  &c. 

Cream,  Yaidlla.  Prep.  1.  Boil  a  stick  of 
vanilla  (grated),  and  isinglass,  |  oz.,  in  milk,  1 
pint,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved;  strain,  add 
sugar,  6  oz.,  and  cream,  1  pint;  stir  tiU  nearly 
cold,  Uien  pour  it  into  moulds  like  blancmange. 

^  2.  Cream  and  strong  binglass  jelly,  of  each,  1 
pint ;  sugar,  6  oz.;  essence  of  vanilla,  {  oz.;  mix 
as  before. 

Cream,  Tervet.  Ptep,  As  the  last,  but,  in- 
stead of  vanilla,  flavour  with  the  rind  and  juice 
of  a  lemon,  and  about  a  teacupful  of  white  wine. 

Cream,  Whipped.  Prep.  From  the  whites  of 
12  eggs;  cream,  1  quart;  pale  sherry,  i  pint; 
esMuoe  of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each,  10  drops ; 
essences  of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each,  8  or  4 
drops ;  whisk  to  a  froth,  remove  the  latter  on  to 
a  sieve,  fill  the  glasses  with  the  cream,  and  then 
pile  the  froth  on  the  top  of  them. 

CBSA'SOn.    See  Kbbasots. 

CBKA^roni.    8e6  Kbbativi. 

CBSATmVX.    See  KBBATnriiiB. 

CBSXS.  [Fr.]  Syn.  Cbbak.  This  name  is 
applied  to  several  compound  spirits  and  cordial 
liquors,  especially  by  the  French  liqueuristes,  who 
pride  themselves  on  the  superior  quality  and 
oream-like  smoothness  of  their  manufactures. 
Like  the  cordials  of  the  English,  they  are  mostly 
dilute  spirit,  aromatised,  and  sweetened.     See 

LlQVBirBS. 

CatdXS  BX  BXAUT£.  a  cosmetic  consisting 
of  an  emalsion  of  bitter  and  sweet  almonds. 


CSXBIC  ACn>.  A  brown  substance  dis- 
covered by  BerseliuB  in  certain  mineral  waters. 
It  is  a  modification  of  HncvB,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decay  of  vegetable  matter. 

CBBOLnr.  A  dark  alkaline  liquid  prepared 
from  coal-tar  and  caustic  soda.  With  water  it 
forms  a  whitish  emulsion. 

Ueee.  Antiseptic  and  deodorant.  Surgeons 
agree  that  it  is  extremely  beneficial  wherever  the 
smell  of  a  wound,  from  whatever  cause  arising, 
has  to  be  overcome.  In  ggrnseoology  it  seems  to 
be  superior  to  any  solution  for  irriffating  purposes 
on  account  of  its  harmlessness  and  non-irritating 
qualities. 

In  the  treatment  of  leprous  ulceration  it  re- 
duces the  fcetor  (carbolic  add  rather  covers  it, 
and  that  imperfectly),  promotes  healthy  granula- 
tions, does  not  produce  poisoning  symptoms  by 
absorption,  is  cheaper  than  carbolic  add,  and 
does  not  cause  rougnness  of  the  dresser's  hands. 
Lotions  are  made  of  the  strength  of  1  in  100  to 
1  in  600  of  water. 

CBX8TLIC  ALCOHOL.  C,HsO.  A  colourless 
liquid  which  boils  at  208*'C.  (29^  F.).  It  is 
found  in  coal-tar.  and  also  in  fir-wood  tar;  on 
repeated  distillation  it  yields  phenol  CeH^OH. 
Nitric  add  acts  upon  it  forming  nitro-cresylic 
acids.        

CBIB-BinVO.  The  use  of  deal  or  any  un- 
seasoned wood  for  the  manger  may  induce  this 
habit  in  horses.  To  remedy  it  the  stable-fittiuffs 
should  be  of  iron.  As  the  habit  very  frequently 
arises  from  acidity  of  stomach  in  horses,  the 
administration  of  chalk  or  other  antacids  has 
been  recommended. 

CBICK'STS.  These  insects  ma^  be  destroyed 
bv  putting  Scotch  snuif  into  their  holes,  or  by 
placing  some  pieces  of  beetle  wafers  for  them  to 
eat. 

CmVUll  A8IATICUK.  (Ind.  Ph.)  SabUai. 
Low  humid  localities  in  Bengal,  the  Concans,  and 
other  parts  of  India;  also  cultivated  in  gmrdens; 
Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  and  Cochin  Chi^b — Q^- 
einal  part. .  The  fresh  root  ((Wat  radix)  ;  bulbous, 
with  a  terminal,  stolonif eroos,  fusiform  portion 
issuing  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb ;  emits  an  un- 
pleasant narcotic  odour;  readily  dried  in  a  stove, 
and  redudble  to  powder  after  desiccation. — 
Propertiee.  Emetic;  in  small  doses  nauseimt 
and  diaphoretic. — Tkerapeutio  Uee$.  Analogous 
to  those  of  squill. 

Juice  of  Criniun  {Suecue  orinig  Infkeum  erini, 
Beng.  Ph.).  Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  crinum, 
i  oz. ;  cold  water,  2  oz.  Bruise  the  root  in  a 
stone  mortar,  gradually  adding  the  water.  Strain, 
with  pressure,  through  calico. — Doee.  From  2  to 
4  fl.  dr.  every  20  minutes,  until  the  desired  effect 
is  produced. 

8ymp  of  Crinum  (/^rupue  crint).  Take  of  the 
fresh  root  of  crinum,  sliced,  8  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint ;  refined  sugar,  1  lb.  Macerate  the  root  in 
the  water  for  2  hours,  bruise  in  a  mortar,  press 
through  calico,  add  the  sugar,  and  dissolve  with 
the  aid  of  gentle  heat. — Soee.  About  .2  fi.  dr., 
repeated  as  required.  Used  as  a  nauseant  and 
emetic  for  children. 

CB0F8,  nrSICTS  nr JITBIOUB  to.    See  Ik- 

•BOTB. 

CBO^rOV  OIL.    8yn,  Olmuu  csdto^vxs  (B.  P.), 
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CROUP— CRUCIBLE 


O.  TiOLii  (Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  The  "  oil  expressed 
from  the  seeds  of  Oroton  iiglium"  or  purging 
croton.  This  oil  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  a 
powerful  local  irritant  and  rubefacient.  Rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  produces  a  pustular  eruption,  uid 
frequently  purges.  In  this  way  (diluted  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  olive  oil)  it  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  counter-irritant. — Dote  (as  a  purge),  1 
to  2  drops ;  in  obstinate  constipation,  lead  colic,  &c. 

The  residuum  from  which  the  oil  has  been  ex- 
pressed is  sometimes  used  in  veterinary  practice 
under  the  name  of  croton  cake,  or  croton  farina ; 
but  as  the  amount  of  oil  it  contains  varies  greatly, 
it  is  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  effects. 

CSOUP.  Syn,  Cynan'ohb  lasyn^gba,  C. 
flUPPOOA'TiTA,  C.  tbachba'lis,  L.  An  inflam- 
matory disease  affecting  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Symp.  A  permanently  laborious  and  suffocative 
breathing,  accompanied  by  wheezing,  cough,  a 
peculiar  shrillness  of  the  voice,  and  more  or  less 
expectoration  of  purulent  matter,  which  con- 
tinually threatens  suffocation.  There  are  two 
varieties,  acute  croup  and  chronic  croup.  The 
latter  is  very  rare. 

Sn-eatm,  Bleeding  by  leeches  or  cupping,  over 
the  region  of  the  trachea,  is  recommended  by 
some  physicians,  but  the  proceeding  is  heroic,  and 
not  usually  resorted  to.  When  the  symptoms  are 
urgent  locied  irritants,  as  pieces  of  lint  dipped  in 
strong  acetic  acid,  or  blisters,  may  be  appUed  to 
the  same  part.  Dr  Larroque  recommends  re- 
peated vomiting  in  the  croup  of  children;  and 
M.  Marotte  and  M.  Boudet  have  adopted  this 
plan  with  great  success.  The  treatment  consists 
in  making  the  patient  attacked  with  croup  vomit 
a  great  number  of  times  within  the  day,  so  as  to 
detach  the  pseudo-membrane  from  the  larynx 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  For  this  purpose 
M.  Marotte  employs  one  or  other  of  the  following 
formula: 

1.  Tartar  emetic,  1}  gr. ;  syrup  of  ipecacuanha, 
1  oz. ;  water,  2  oz. 

2.  Impure  emetine,  8  gr. ;  syrup  of  ipecacuanha 
and  water,  of  each,  1^  oz. 

These  draughts  are  administered  by  spoonfuls 
every  10  minutes,  until  there  has  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  vomitings.  In  this  manner  he  says  he 
has  been  always  able  to  make  the  patient  expecto- 
rate a  certain  quantity  of  false  membrane.  This 
treatment  is  accompanied  by  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  calomel,  leeches  to  the  throat,  and  blisters 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
M.  Marotte  that  the  vomitings  alone  effect  the 
Out  of  26  cases  that  occurred  at  the 


cure. 


H6pital  des  Enfans,  the  only  authenticated  case 
of  cure  among  all  these  was  effected  by  emetics. 
(2f.  JBoudet.) 

The  depression  produced  bv  the  tartar-emetic 
must  be  watched  carefully;  frequent  small  blis- 
ters on  the  chest  or  moist  warmth  to  the  legs  and 
feet  are  very  useful;  stimulants  in  small  doses  of 
brandy  or  ammonia^  are  generally  indicated. 
Milk,  or  beef -tea  and  milk,  or  arrowroot  made 
with  mUk  and  a  little  brandy  is  the  best  diet. 

Croup  is  a  very  dangerous  disease,  and  medical 
aid  should  be  immediately  sought  wherever  it  can 
be  procured.  It  is  principally  confined  to  in- 
tmey,  or  to  childr^i  under  nine  years  of  age ;  bat 
ooeasioiiaUy  attacks  adtdts • 


CBOWDIE.  Mix  the  liquor  in  which  a  leg  of 
mutton  has  been  boiled  with  i  a  pint  of  oatmeal, 
and  two  onions  cut  very  fine;  and  add  pepper  and 
salt.  Make  the  oatmeal  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
of  the  liquor  over  the  fire,  stir  in  the  remiunder 
of  the  ingredients,  and  lot  them  boil  gently  for 
20  minutes.  This  forms  a  very  nutritious  and 
cheap  dish.  

CBOWiwo,  nr  childbeh.    Sy».  child- 

OBOWiNa,  Spurious  cbouf,  Spasvodio  gsouf. 
A  slight  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  air- 
passages;  occurring  chiefly  in  young  cliildren, 
with  attacks  of  spasmodic  cough  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  coming  on  usually  at  night  and  ter- 
minating favourably  in  a  few  days.  An  ordinary 
cold  is  the  common  predisposing  cause.  In.  the 
intervals  between  the  spasms  the  respiration  is 
quite  natural;  but  during  the  attack  there  ia 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  with  a 
crowing  noise  and  with  violent  struggling  on  tlie 
part  of  the  patient. 

False  croup  generally  yields  readily  to  simple 
treatment;  but  it  maybe  a  dangerous  disorder, 
passing  into  pneumonia  or  other  lung  complica- 
tions, and  should  therefore  be  promptly  and 
carefully  treated.  

CBOWH  BABK.    PALE  CnTGHOHA,  (Hnciona 

qfficinalis,  L. 

CBU'CIBLE  8yn,  MsLTlKa  Pot;  Cbxtci- 
BULUM,  L.;  Cbbusbt,  Pr.  A  vessel  used  by 
metallurgists  and  chemists  for  holding  substances 
whilst  they  are  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
The  crucibles  commonly  used  for  fusing  metals 
are  formed  of  clay,  or  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and 
clay.  For  certain  purposes,  crudblcs  of  platinum, 
silver,  iron,  porcelMn,  and  lim^  are  employed. 

Crucibles,  Earth"en.  8yn,  Clay  obuoibuw. 
From  fire-clay  mixed  with  silica,  coke,  burnt  day, 
or  other  infusible  matter. 

Afanitf,  The  materials,  having  been  ground 
and  kneaded,  are  gfeneraUy  moulded  by  hand  upon 
a  wooden  block  of  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the 
crucible.  Another  method  of  shaping  a  crucible 
consists  in  ramming  the  ingredients  into  a  suit- 
able mould  formed  of  steel  or  gun-metsL  (See 
enffr,) 

A  a,  Extetnal  steel  moald. 


r^ 


:lk 


b  t.  Clay  or  eompoataom  for 
forming  Um  emcible. 

c.  Internal  sted  mould. 

d  it  Wooden  itaniL 

e.  Cord  or  chain  to  witk- 
diaw  the  iatenud  moold  or 
ping. 


Small  crudbles  are  sometimes  formed  by  pour- 
ing 'slip,'  that  is,  clay  mixed  with  sufficient 
water  to  give  it  the  oonsistenoe  of  cream,  into 
porous  moulds,  made  of  a  species  of  stucco.  A 
series  of  these  moulds  are  placed  upon  a  table 
and  filled  with  the  semifluid  composition.  |By 
the  time  the  whole  (say  60  or  60)  are  filled,  the 
'  slip '  may  be  poured  out  of  the  one  first  filled* 
leaving  only  a  verv  small  quantity  behind  to 
give  the  requisite  tnickneia  to  the  bottom*  The 
•eoond  and  third  may  then  be  treated  in  the 
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wij»  mitil  the  whole  nmaber  hftv«  been  ettendad 
ta  In  each  mould  a  pevf  ert  emdhle  U  fomiad 
1^  the  abetnctkm  of  the  water  of  that  portion 
ol  the  'ilip'  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
■tnceq,  end  the  crueible  ie  either  thicker  or 
thinner  in  proportion  to  the  time  thii  abeorbent 
action  hae  been  allowed  to  go  on.  70  or  80 
crariblee  may  thne  be  haetQy  made  in  leee  than 
15  minntee.  The  moulds  and  their  contents  ere 
next  pfa^ed  in  a  store  or  slow  oven.  In  a  short 
time^  tram  the  oontraetion  of  the  clay  in  drying, 
tlie  crueibles  may  be  remored,  and  the  moul£, 
as  soon  ae  they  haye  become  dry,  may  be  sgain 
filled;  with  care  they  wiU  last  for  years. 

Barthen  cmcibleB  are  used  both  in  the  bornl 
and  the  unbnmt  state.  Small  cmdUesare  gene- 
rally  kUn-bomt  before  ther  are  used,  but  the 
large  Stoorbridge-clay  *  ceetuw-potib'  which  are 
eztensTely  employed  in  bnue  roundries»  are  never 
peeriooalv  burnt. 

The  fouowing  kinds  of  earthen  emcibles  are 
mudi  used  in  the  arts : 

Craelbles,  COnlth.  Fran  Teignmonth  day,  I 
pert  J  FOole  clay,  1  part;  send  nom  St  Agnes's 
Beacon,  ComwsJl,  8  parts.  When  smaller  and 
less  refractory  cmdbies  are  needed,  the  mixture 
is  employed,  with  the  addition  of  1-Sth  part  of 
China  day,  or  Kaolinite  from  St  AusteU.  Theee 
erudbles  are  generally  made  round,  and  of  two 
sins,  of  which  one  fits  into  the  other;  the 
larger  being  8  inchee  in  dismeter  at  the  top, 
and  84  inches  high  outside  measure.  Th^  are 
coerse  in  grain,  and  of  a  greyish^white  colour, 
spotted  with  dark  specks.  They  are  always  kiln- 
burnt.  Of  all  crucibles,  none  are  more  generally 
useful  for  metallurgical  experiments. 

Gndhles^  Heedtii,  From  a  mixture  of  equal 
wdghte  of  Almarode  day  and  sand.  They  ere 
gesMraUy  triangular  in  shape,  so  that  the  mdted 
metal  may  be  conTeniently  poured  out  from  eadi 
comer.  They  are  usually  sold  in  <  nests '  of  six 
cmdblee^  flttmg  one  in  another.  In  the  character 
of  their  body  and  in  compoution  and  qualities 
they  doeely  resemble  the  Comiih. 

CrucfhleB,  London.  From  a  very  refractory 
day.  They  have  a  reddiih-brown  odour,  and 
an  doee  in  grain.  The^  are  exceedingly  useful 
in  assaying,  as  they  reiist  the  action  in  fused 
oxide  of  iMd  much  better  than  most  day  orud« 
Ues.  Being  rery  liable  to  crack,  th^  require  to 
be  used  with  cere. 

Wmra  FLVXXVChFon.  From  a  peculiar  kind 
of  foreign  day.  Th^  are  manufactured  by 
the  Patoit  Plumbago  Cfrudble  Company,  and  are 
much  esteemed  by  metallurgists,  being  wdl 
moulded  and  veiT  refractory.  Th^  have  a  smooth 
mrface^  and  withstand  the  actimi  of  fluxes  satis* 
fustorify. 

CraeUdia,  Stonrbrldge-day.  From  Stourbridge 
dar,  4  parts;  burnt  day,  obtained  by  pounding 
asd  grinding  old  glass  pots,  8  parts;  pipe-day 
sad  Mke-powder,  ca  each,  1  part. 

Aoetey^  Patent.  From  Stoorbridge  clay,  8 
parts;  nard  gas-coke  (prerioudy  ground  and 
nftcd  through  a  deire  of  l-8th  Indi  mesh),  1 
pert 

OSf  .  These  crudUee  of  Stourbridge  day  are 
made  large  enouch  to  hold  40  lbs.  or  more  of 
nelted  brass.      They  are  only  dried,  and  not 


baked.  For  use  they  are  warmed,  pkeed  on 
the  fumaoei,  bottom  upward*,  the  burning  coke 
gradually  heaped  round  them,  and  the  firing 
continued  until  ther  acquire  a  fully  red  heat 
They  are  then  quickly  taken  out  of  the  furnace^ 
and  put  in  acam  with  the  mouth  upwards.  If 
placed  in  the  funaee  with  the  mouth  unwaids  at 
first,  th^  are  sure  to  crack.  After  they  have 
been  once  need  and  aUowed  to  become  odd  they 
are  worthless. 

Cradblii,  Lrea.  Used  ehiefiy  for  preparing 
common  reagents,  as  sulphide  of  irn,  oalde 
ehlofide,  Ac. 

GndUee,  Flatlnum.  They  are  indispensable 
instruments  in  the  laboratory  of  the  analytical 
chenust  Th^  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  igni- 
tion of  predpitatee,  and  in  the  f  udon  of  saHoatet 
with  aUmline  carbonatee  to  render  them  eduble, 
a  preliminary  step  to  their  analysie.  The  meet 
ordinary  form  of  the  platinum  crudble  is  tiiat  of 
a  cup  with  a  fiat  bottom,  lliey  are  always  pro- 
vided with  lids,  which  are  sometimee  so  con* 
structed  that  they  may  be  need,  when  separated 
from  the  crudblee,  as  capsnlee  for  ignitions  and 
evaporations. 

Ptedpitatee  of  the  more  redndble  metals  must 
never  be  ignited  in  these  crucibles,  as  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metals  would  infallibly  destroy  the 


Cmeiblee,  Silver.  These  are  sometimee  used 
for  fusions  of  alkalies,  and  for  water  analysee. 
Thev  are  cheaper  than  platinum  cmdblee,  but  are 
easily  deetroyed  by  adds. 

CnuiUea,  Flaabago.  Sf^^m.  QmAPKxra  a, 
Blaok-liab  0.,  Blvi  pots.  From  graphite 
ground  and  sifted,  mixed  with  sufildent  refhto- 
tory  dav  to  render  it  pbwtic  They  are  shaped 
by  hand  on  an  ordinary  potter'e  whed,  or  by 
moulds  of  metal  like  that  figured  above  under 
the  head  of  Cbuciblb,  Eabthsv. 

Prop.,  fe.  Good  black-lead  crudUes,  even 
when  of  toe  largest  die,  support  the  greateet 
and  meet  sudden  alternations  of  temperature 
without  cracking,  and  mg  be  used  after  rmeated 
heating  and  cooling.  Their  surface^  within  as 
wdl  ae  without,  may  be  made  very  smooth,  so 
that  partides  of  mdted  metal  will  not  hang  about 
the  sides.  They  are  now  almoet  univereaUy  used 
for  mdting  the  predous  metals. 

CradblM,  Per'otlala.  These  beautiful  veeeels 
are  now  made  in  Oermany  and  France  of  all 
shapes  and  sizee.  They  are  formed  of  the  moot 
exquidtely  whiter  thin,  and  hard  porcelain,  which 
does  not  crack  when  heated,  and  which  ie  but 
little  acted  on  by  the  moot  energetic  fth^Mj^i 
reagente. 

They  are  largelv  used  for  the  ignition  of  pre- 
dpitatee not  requ&ing  a  veir  hign  temperature. 
In  some  oasee,  erudbles  of  pl^inum  must  be 
used,  as  in  the  ignition  of  magnedum  ammonium 
phoqphatet  to  convert  it  into  magnedum  pvro- 
phosphate^  a  procese  in  the  estimation  of  phoe- 
phatee. 

Porcelain  erudbles  do  not  retain  oolonring 
matter,  and  are  not  porous.  Thdr  covers  are 
excellently  adapted  for  delicate  cases  of  test- 
ing, the  whiteneee  of  the  porodain  showing  the 
changes  of  colour  in  a  sin|^  drop  of  liquid  most 
distinctly. 
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CRUCIFER  ORDER— CRYSTALLISATION 


CRVGIFEB  OBDEB  (Cbitoipbbjb).  Nearly  all 
herbaceous,  abounding  in  the  texup^te  conntries 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Tney  are  called 
CsroiFEBJB  (croBS-bearmg)  from  the  four  flower 
leaves  (petals)  being  disposed,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  as  in  the  wall- 
flower, cabbage,  and  cress,  familiar  examples  of 
the  order.  None  are  poisonous,  though  they 
generally  are  a  little  acrid;  they  are  especially 
antiscorbutic. 

CBUXPOBT.  A  sort  of  muffin  or  tea-cake,  very 
light  and  spongy.  Prep,  From  flour,  2  lbs., 
made  into  a  dough  with  warm  milk-and-water, 
adding  a  little  salt,  8  eggs  (weU  beaten),  and  8 
teaspoonfuls  of  yeast,  mixed  to  the  consistence  of 
thick  batter;  after  standing  before  the  fire  for  a 
short  time,  to  rise,  it  is  poured  into  buttered  tins, 
and  baked  slowly  to  a  fine  yellow.  For  the  table, 
crumpets  are  toasted  lightly  on  both  sides,  but- 
tered, piled  on  a  hot  dish,  and  cut  into  halves. 

CBITST.  The  pasto  with  which  pies,  tarts,  &c., 
are  made,  or  covered. 

1.  (FiKB.)  From  flour,  1  lb.;  sugar,  \  lb.; 
melted  butter,  i  lb. ;  8  eggs ;  milk,  q.  s.  Requires 
litUe  baking. 

2.  (RAIflBD  CBT7BT,  VOB  XBAT  PIBS,  &C.)     As 

the  last,  but  using  6  oz.  of  lard  for  the  butter, 
and  2  instead  of  8  eggs* 

8.  (Shobt.^  From  flour,  1  lb.;  butter  and 
sugar,  of  eacn,  2  os.;  eggs,  2  in  number;  made 
into  a  stifE  paste. 

Oh»,  The  quality  is  improved  if  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  butter  is  employed  in  the  way 
directed  under  Puff  fabtb.  For  further  informa- 
tion hereon,  consult  the  cookery  books  of  Acton, 
Beeton,  Rundell,  and  Soyer. 

CBT'OLITE.  8NaF.AlF,.  A  native  double 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  found  in  large 

2[uantities  in  Ghreenland,  employed  in  the  manu- 
acture  of  alum,  and  also  as  a  source  of  metallic 
aluminium. 

CBTOPH'OBUS.  See  RsFBiaBBATlOK. 
CBTB^AL.  A  solid  body,  having  a  regular 
geometrical  form.  The  plane  surf  aces  by  which 
a  crystal  is  bounded  are  termed  faces ;  these  inter- 
sect in  straight  lines  or  edges ;  and  these  again 
meet  in  pointe,  and  form  angles.  The  axis  of  a 
crystal  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  through  ite 
centre,  and  terminating  either  in  the  middle  of 
two  faces  or  of  two  edges,  or  in  two  angles ;  and 
axes  terminating  in  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are 
named  similar  axes.  When  the  axes  of  a  crystal 
are  properly  chosen  and  placed  in  a  right  posi- 
tion, the  various  f^oes  are  observed  to  group 
themselves  in  a  regular  and  beautiful  manner 
around  these  axes,  and  to  be  all  so  related  to 
them  as  to  compose  a  connected  series,  produced 
according  to  definite  laws.  The  multitudinous 
forms  of  crystals  have  been  distributed  by  mine- 
ralogisto  and  chemiste  into  six  primary  classes  or 
systems,  distinguishable  from  one  another  by  the 
relative  positions  and  lengths  of  the  three  axes 
about  whidi  the  planes  or  faces  are  arranged; 
while  the  different  figures  of  any  particular  sys- 
tem are  distinguishable  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  planes  in  respect  to  the  axes.  Thus,  the  cube 
or  hexahedron,  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  and 
the  octahedron  idl  belong  to  the  regular  system, 
which  is  oharacterised  by  three  equal  axes  cutting 


one  another  at  right  angles.  But  in  the  cube 
each  plane  cute  one  axis,  and  is  parallel  to  two 
axes;  in  the  dodecahedron  each  plane  cute  two 
axes,  and  is  parallel  to  a  third ;  while  in  the  octa- 
hedron each  plane  cute  the  three  axes.  The  name* 
and  definitions  of  the  six  crystalline  systems  are 
given  below : 

1.  Re&ttlab,  Iboxbtbio,  OB  Ctbio  Stbtbic 
Three  axes  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  equal. 

2.     QUADBATIO,     TBTBAQOFAX,     OB     SQITABB 

Pbisuatio  Stbtbx.  Three  axes  at  right  anglee  ; 
two  of  them  equal,  the  third  unequal.        

8.  HEXA€K)irAii^  OB  Rhombohbdbal  Sxstbk. 
Three  equal  axes  lying  in  one  plane  and  making 
equal  angles  (120**)  with  each  other,  and  a  foarih, 
passing  through  the  point  of  intersection  of 
these  three  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  they  lie;  this  last  is  not  necessarily  equal 
to  the  other  three. 

4.  Rhohbio,  Obthobhohbio,  ob  Pbibicatio 
Systbv.  Three  axes  at  right  angles,  none  of 
them  equal. 

6.   MOKOOUNIO    OB   CUVOBHOXBIO    STBTBII. 

Two  axes  not  at  right  angles,  and  a  third  paasing 
through  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  they  lie. 
None  of  the  axes  are  necessarily  equal. 

6.  Tbiolikio  ob  Abobthio  Szbtbx.  Thi«e 
axes  passing  through  a  point,  but  no  two  of  them. 
at  right  angles,  and  none  of  them  necessarily  eqoaL 

CBTSTALLISATIOB.  The  act  or  proeeae  by 
which  crvstals  are  formed.  The  frequent  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  in  the  pages  of  this  work,  and 
the  constant  employment  of  the  process  of  crys- 
tallisation in  the  manufacture  of  nlte,  &c.,  in  fiie 
laboratory,  seem  to  point  to  the  necesa^  of  a 
few  expkuiato^  remarks  thereon  under  this  head. 
When  fluid  substances  are  suffered  to  pass  with 
adequate  slowness  to  the  solid  stete^  or  when 
solutions  of  solids  are  slowly  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  or  the  solvent  powers  of  the  men- 
struum gradually  lessened  by  oooUng,  the  ulti- 
mate pi^ides  of  matter  frequentiy  so  arrange 
themselves  as  to  form  regular  geometrical  bodies, 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  crystals.  This 
wonderful  property,  which  is  possessed  by  a  great 
variety  of  substances  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
and  by  nearly  all  saline  bodies,  is  resorted  to  for 
many  useful  and  important  purposes  in  the 
chemical  arte.  It  is  by  means  of  crystaUisation 
that  the  majority  of  sdlte  are  obtained  in  a  atato 
of  purity ;  for  in  the  act  of  pasnng  into  the  cxra- 
talline  steto  the  foreign  substances  with  which 
they  are  united  are  left  behind  in  the  mother- 
liquor. 

Salte  are  crystallised  either  by  allowing  their 
hot  and  saturated  solutions  to  cool  slowly  or  by 
simplv  evaporating  the  menstrua  as  long  as  ays- 
tals  form.  In  the  flrst  case  tiie  liquid  is  com- 
monly evaporated  until  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 
surface,  when  tiiie  vessel  is  set  aside  in  some 
sheltered  situation  until  cold,  when  the  crystals 
are  collected  and  the  process  repeated  fbr  fresh 
crystals.  In  the  second  case  tiie  crystals  are 
usually  removed  from  the  liquid  by  means  of  a 
perforated  ladle  as  soon  as  they  are  deposited,  the 
process  being  technically  known  as  'flahing.* 
The  flrst  method  is  adopted  for  those  salte  that 
are  oonnderably  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
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as  carbcnuite  of  «oda»  Epicmi  nltt,  Ac; 
ibe  hst  method,  for  thoae  tbat  pooen  neariy 
equal  solubility  in  botii  eaaes,  and  also  for  many 
salts  which  are  not  required  in  handsome  crys- 
tals; thus  common  salt  and  chromate  of  potash 
are  dTstaUised  m  this  way.  Many  of  the  alka* 
hnds  and  their  salts  are  oDtained  m  crystals  bj 
allowing  their  solntions  (generally  slooholic  or 
ethereal)  to  eyapomte  spontaoeoosly.  By  re- 
peating the  processes  of  solution  and  crystallisa- 
tion two  or  tiiree  times  with  the  same  body,  the 
crystals  obtained  by  the  last  operation  will  usually 
be  found  to  be  quite  pore. 

Many  solids  may  be  readily  obtained  in  a  crys- 
talline state  by  melting  them  and  allowing  them 
to  cool  very  slowlv.  Thus,  iodide  of  sulphur  is 
oystallised  by  melting  it  in  a  Bask  placed  in  a 
salt-water  hath,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the 
water  until  the  whole  becomes  cold.  Sulphur 
and  many  metals  are  crystallised  by  pouring  them, 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  into  a  hot  yessel  haying  a 
plug  in  the  bottom,  wlueh  is  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  tnr&ce  becomes  cool,  when  the  liquid  por- 
tion mss  out,  and  leayes  the  under  surface  <^the 
solid  crust  in  the  f<Hm  of  a  mass  <rf  agglomerated 
crystals.  Perfectly  pure  wax,  stearine,  and 
spermaeeti  haye  a  yery  pleasmg  appearance  when 
treated  in  this  way. 

CBYS'TALLOIP.    See  Dialtbib. 

Cn'iUUUJI.  CmHuCV  a  pecoJiar  snbetanoe 
obtained  from  cubebs. 

Prep.  From  cubebs  (from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expelled  by  distillation),  by  digestion  in 
alcohol,  eyapoiating  the  resulting  tincture  to 
l-^th,  filtenng,  and  then  eyapoiating  the  re- 
maining fluid  almost  to  dryness.  The  reriduum 
is  left  in  a  cold  place  until  it  assumes  a  semi- 
eiystalline  appearance,  when  it  u  thrown  on  a 
filter,  and  tho  fluid  portion  (the  'cubebine'  of 
M.  Oassola)  allowed  to  drain  off.  In  24  hours 
the  substance  left  on  the  filtor  is  dissdyed  In 
4  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
"90),  the  solution  'allowed  to  deposit  its  undis- 
solyed  reain  (still  maintaining  it  near  the  boil- 
ing temperatore),  after  which  the  clear  portion 
is  decanted.  The  crystals  deposited  as  the 
hqidd  cools  are  eubebin.  It  is  purified  by  redis- 
■olving  it  in  boiling  ooncentrated  alcohol  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  boiling  water  and  animal 
charcoal,  when  long  white  needles  will  be  de- 
posited if  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  yery 
slowly. 

JPnp.,  8fe,  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly 
BO  in  ccJd  alcohol,  but  yery  soluble  in  boiling 
aloohoL  It  strikes  a  fine  crimson  colour  with 
solphnric  add,  which  remains  unaltered  for  some 
hours;  a  property  which  distinguishes  it  from 
piperin.  Its  physiological  action  has  been  but 
httle  studied.  According  to  Dr  OOrres,  this  for 
the  moetpart  resembles  that  of  cubebs. 

CU'BEBS.  8gn,  Cvbkb  pxpfbb;  Citbbbi. 
(B.  P.  and  U.  S.},  Cubbsjb  (B.  P.).  The  imma- 
ture and  stalked  fruit  of  iVp«r  cnheha  or  OMba 
tfficindUt,  Cubebs  are  about  l-6th  inch  in 
msmeter,  blackish,  wrinkled,  tapering  below  into 
a  rounded  stalk,  which  is  contmuous  with  and 
permanently  attached  to  the  pericarp.  Taste 
warm,  aromatic,  and  bitter.  A  cold  decoction, 
giyes  a  blue  colour  with  solution  of   iodine. 


This  drug  is  often  adulterated  with  fruits 
similar  to  it  in  appearance;  one  of  them  is 
the  Piper  ertunp&g,  which  is  larger  than  the 
cubebs,  of  a  lighter  colour,  the  stalk  being  more 
flattened.  Another  adulterant  is  Dapkmidium 
CfAeba,  same  siie  as  cubebs;  stalk  ar&culated« 
usually  absent;  contains  no  starch.  Cubebs  are 
stimulant,  stomachic,  and  aromatic,  like  the  other 
peppers;  they  are  also  diuretic,  and  appear  to 
possess  a  soeofic  influence  oyer  the  urino-g«iital 
organs.— .fioM,  10  to  20  gr.,  in  affections  <tf  the 
bladder  and  prostate  gland,  and  in  gleet  and  leu* 
oorrhoea ;  1  to  8  dr.,  in  the  early  and  inflammatory 
stages  of  gonorrhoBa,  in  piles,  &c.  They  may  be 
taken  in  water,  milk,  or  bitt^  ale. 

CU'CUIIBIX.  The  frait  of  Ckeumds  eoHvue, 
Linn.  Used  as  a  salad  yegetable.  It  is  some- 
what indigestible,  but  when  properly  dressed, 
with  plen^  of  oil,  it  may  be  eaten  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  eyil  consequences.  The  practice 
of  pouring  off  the  natural  jnioe  extracted  from 
the  cucumber  by  salt  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned. 

Cacuaber,  Sqnirtiag  (Soballium  elaUrimm^ 
A.  Rich.),  a  prostrate  perennial  herb,  common  in 
waste  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  actiye 
princij^e,  elaterimm,  is  prepared  from  the  juice 
which  flows  from  the  frait  when  nearly  ripe;  it 
is  used  as  a  yery  powerful  cathartic.    See  Ela- 

TBBIUIC. 

CUI>']IIAB.  8^,  PiBSio.  A  dye-stuff  obtained 
fr(»tt  Leoamora  tartarea  and  other  lichens,  by  a 
process  nearly  similar  to  that  used  in  niaking 
ABOHIL.  The  lichen  is  watered  with  stale  urine 
or  other  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  suffered  to  fer- 
ment for  8  or  4  weeks,  after  which  the  whole  is 
poured  into  a  flat  ressel,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
until  the  urinous  smell  has  disappeared,  and  it 
has  assumed  a  yiolet  colour.  It  is  then  ground 
to  powder.  Its  use  is  confined  to  a  few  cases  of 
silk  dyeing,  where  it  is  employed  to  yield  shades  of 
ruby  and  maroon ;  upon  wool  it  Kiyes  deep-red 
shades.  The  oolours  produced  by  it  are  yery  fngi- 
tiye.  Like  archil,  there  are  two  yarieties  of  this 
dye-stnff— BLVB  otjdbbab  and  bbd  oudbbab. 
See  Abohil. 

CXTDDAPAH  AUEOVBS.    See  Alxovm. 

CnUI.  In  mmeralosiff,  a  sla^  kind  of  aitthba- 
OZTB,  occorring  in  Wales  and  iforth  Deyon.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  any  impure,  shaly  kind  of 
coal. 

CULY1B8  BOOT  {Veronioa  mrgimiea,  L.^,  a 
natiye  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is 
used  in  medicine. 

CnHAlini.    See  CouiCABur. 

CUUDT.  8yn,  Cnovi  sbxxha,  Cncnnnr, 
L.  The  fruit  (seed)  of  Omnimim  eymifimm.  An 
annual  herb  cultiyated  from  earliest  times  in  the 
Mediterranean  coux^l^es,  us6d  chiefly  as  a  condi- 
ment in  India,  and  as  a  constituent  in  curry 
powder,  also  to  a  small  extent  in  medidne  and  in 
yeterinary  practice.  Cumin  fruits  are  exported 
from  Morocco,  Sicily,  Malta,  Bombay,  and  Cal- 
cutta. It  is  canninatiye  and  aromanc,  like  the 
caraway  and  anise.    See  Flabtbb. 

CUlIUrOL.  A  colonrless,  transparent  oil,  of 
powerful  odour.  It  exists  with  oncoL  in  oil  of 
oincnr.    See  Ctxol. 

CUPAVIA    VDVIJBf   SdiQm«  and  Thon,  m 
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CUPELLATION— CURRANT  CLBARWING 


BUffhia  sapida.  Kg,  Akee«  A  tree  of  We«tem 
Africa,  itie  edible  portion  is  the  aril,  the  sne- 
cttlent  socket  developed  round  the  base  of  each 
seed.  The  seeds  contain  a  small  quantity  of  solid 
oil  or  fat  obtained  by  pressure. 

OUPELLA'TIOV.  The  process  of  assaying  gold 
and  silver  and  their  alloys  by  means  of  the  ottfbl. 
See  ABSAYnrff. 

CUF'PIHO.  This  method  of  topical  bleeding 
is  performed  as  follows : 

The  skin  being  softened  by  means  of  a  sponge 
and  warm  water,  and  the  hair  and  other  extraneous 
substances  being  previously  removed,  one  of  the 
small  bell-like  glasses  (ouPFiire-aiiABSBB ;  ouottb- 
bitu'ljc),  having  the  air  contained  in  it  rarefied 
by  being  passed  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
is  immediately  applied  to  the  part.   From  the  for- 
mation of  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  the  cup,  the 
pressure  of  &e  air  on  the  surrounding  surface 
causes  thi^  portion  immediately  under  the  cup  to 
swell,  and  the  vessels  to  become  turgid.    When 
this  has  taken  place  the  cup  is  removed,  and 
several  incisions  are   instantly  made  by  means 
of  a  scarificator,  an  instrument  containing  nume- 
rous lancets,  which,  by  means  of  a  spring,  make  a 
number  of  inddons  at  the  same  moment,  the 
depth  of  these  incisions  being  regulated  by  means 
of  a  screw  which  protrudes  or  withdraws  the 
lancets,  according  to  the  vascularity  of  the  part 
or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted.    The 
cupinng-glass  is  now  again  applied.    When  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  blood  has  been  collected  in  the 
cup,  it  is  removed  by  gently  introducing  the  nail 
of  one  of  the  fingers  under  the  upper  edge,  by 
which  means,  air  being  allowed  to  enter,  the  cup 
becomes  detached.    The  part  being  washed  with 
warm  water  to  remove  any  dots  of  blood,  another 
cup  is  applied  as  before,  and  the  operation  con- 
tinued until  a  suflcient  quantity  of  blood  is  with- 
drawn.   Sometimes,  especially  when  applied  to 
tiie  scalp,  the  cups  fill  so  rapidly  with  blood  as  to 
become  detached  almost  immediately  on  being 
applied.    This  method  of  local  bleeding  is  fre- 
quently called '  crFFnro  with  soABiviCATioirs.' 
When  cupping-glasses  are  applied  without  the 
use  of  the  &ncet  or  scarificator  the  operation  is 
called  '  DBT  ouFFnrG,'  and  is  much  used  to  cause 
a  speedy  irritation  of  the  skin  and  reajCtion,  for 
the  relief  of  oppressive  breathing,  local  pains,  &c. 
To  obtun  the  full  benefit  from  this  operation,  the 
cups  should  be  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  part 
until  th^  cause  an  exudation  of  a  small  quantity 
of  serum,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation 
of  the  part.    Dry  cupping  has  been  found  ex- 
tremely beneficial  in  poisoned  wounds,  as  it  acts 
not  oidy  by  abstracting  the  poison,  but  also  by 
the  pressure  the  glasses  exerdse  on  and  around 
the  part»  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  it. 

Ohs.  For  the  operation  of  cupping,  a  basin  of 
hot  water,  sponges,  and  clean,  soft  towels,  should 
be  provided.  In  clumsy  hands,  cupping  is  occa- 
sionally a  severe  and  painful  operation;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  skilful  operator.  A  good 
cupper  does  not  exhaust  much  of  the  air  in  the 
cup  before  applying  it»  but  simply  passes  its 
mouth  rapidly  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  When 
it  is  held  over  the  flame  even  for  a  few  seconds, 
the  compression  of  the  edge  of  the  cup  upon  the 
skin  is  so  great  that  it  checks  the  flow  of  the 


blood  to  the  scarified  part.  A  good  cupper  also 
removes  the  cup  without  spilling  the  contents, 
and  completes  the  whole  operation  quickly  and 
neatly.  There  are,  however,  few  persons,  who 
are  not  professional  cuppers,  who  are  suffidently 
expert  to  exhaust  the  air  in  the  cup  by  means  of 
the  common  lamp ;  although  it  is  b^  far  the  best. 
A  good  plan  is  to  rarifV  the  air  in  the  cup  by 
means  of  a  small  cone  ox  paper  dipped  in  spirits 
of  wine  or  strong  brandy;  tins  is  ignited  Mid 
thrown  in  the  cup,  which  is  instantly  to  be  applied 
to  the  proper  spot.  Where  cupping-glasses  and 
the  scarificator  are  not  to  be  had,  wine-glasses  or 
any  very  small  tumblers,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  first ;  and  small  indsions  by  means  of  a  thumb 
lancet  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  other* 

The  dcatrices  of  the  scarification  leave  per- 
manent marks  on  the  skin;  on  which  accoiint« 
when  blood  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  head  or  nedr, 
the  glasses  should  be  applied  behind  the  ears,  and 
a  portion  of  hair  removed  in  such  a  maimer  that 
the  part  may  be  covered  by  what  remains. 

CUPRSA  BARE.  The  bark  of  Bsmifika  pmr- 
diena  and  E.  pedtmculata.  These  barks,  though 
distinct  from  the  cinchonas,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids;  they  yield 
quinine,  homoquinine,  and  cuprdna.  The  trees 
are  found  growing  on  the  lower  mountain  ranges 
aiyoining  Buccaramanga,  States  of  Columbia. 

CXTRARIVE.  %v».  Citbabia.  The  vegeto- 
alkaline  base  of  curara»  urari,  woorara,  woovafi. 
or  wourali,  the  arrow-pdson  of  Central  America. 
Produced  from  a  spedes  of  Stryehmn  and  other 
plants. 

In  phvdological  effects  curarine  is  antagonistic 
to  sti7chnia,  a  fact  which  has  led  to  its  bdng 
proposed  as  an  antidote  for  the  latter  poieoiL. 
Cunrine  is  also  said  to  have  been  employed  in 
Germany  in  the  treatment  of  hydropholna  with 
such  success  that  the  patient  to  whom  it  was 
administered  recovered.  It  is  a  most  potent 
poison,  and  should  not  be  aUowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  fingers. 

CURB.  Inhorteg,  An  enlargement  at  the  back 
of  a  horse's  hock  caused  by  injuring  a  Hgament 
in  this  region.    See  SPBAnr. 

CnRClTMnr.    The  yellow  colouring  matter  of 
turmeric,  obtained   by  digesting   the   alcoholic 
extract  of  the  powder  in  ether,  and  evaporating 
the  clear  ethereal  solution  to  drrnees.    A  brown* 
ish-yellow  mass,  yielding  a  bright  yellow  ponder. 
It  is  scarcdy  soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
both  alcohol  and  ether.    Boradc   and    hydro- 
chloric acid  redden  it;  alkalies  turn  it  reddish 
brown. 
CTTRD.    Coagulated  casein.    See  Cicnn. 
CURRAHT  CLXARWnre,  The  (.^eria  HpmU^ 
/<»^M,Westwood).  Frequently  in  currant  planta- 
tions and  in  gardens  it  is  seen  that  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  of  the  bushes  of  black,  red,  and  white 
currants  die  off.    This  extends  sometimes  to  all 
the  shoots  and  branches,  so  that  the  whole  bush 
is  killed,  and  it  is  attributed  generally  to  the  on- 
suitable  conditions  of  the  soil  or  subsoil,  or  to 
some  natural  unhealthiness  of  the  bush,    tlpoa  a 
dose  investigation  of  the  imured  part,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  (nth  of  the  shoot  or  branch  is  per- 
forated; and  if  the  shoot  is  cut  throogh  longi- 
tudinally distinct  traces  of  a  boring  insect  will  be 
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▼iabk^  and  at  tlie  end  of  the  bnnow  the  cater- 
pillar itaelf  will  be  foaad  if  it  haa  not  aaanined 
the  garb  of  the  moth  and  flown  away.  Prof eaaor 
Lintner  doKribet  thia  insect  aa  destractiTe  to 
eomnt  treee  in  the  United  States,  and  remarka 
that  it  waa  imported  from  Europe  (*  Knt  Annnal 
Beport  of  the  Summer  and  other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York/  by  J.  A.  Lintner).  It  is 
well  known  in  Germany,  and  in  France. 

L^9  BuUrm,  This  moth  belongs  to  the  family 
JBgSnidm.  The  body  is  nearly  8  Unes  long,  and 
ends  with  a  kind  of  brash,  and  is  of  a  Instroos 
Uack  or  Tciy  dark  bine  coloor,  having  yeUow 
bands  roond  it.  Abont  the  beginning  of  June 
the  perfect  insect  appears,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
apon  the  corrant  stems.  ShorUir  after  this  the 
lanra  is  hatched  and  bores  into  the  stem  to  the 
^th,  where  it  nmuuns  in  lanral  condition  until 
the  spring,  and  then  the  pupal  state  is  assumed. 
The  larva  or  eatennllar  is  large  and  fleshy,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  baving  16  feet. 

iVvMn^MW.  When  the  tips  of  the  currant 
boshes  die  examination  should  be  made  to  dis- 
cover if  there  are  caterpillars  within  the  shoots. 
In  this  case  all  those  shoots  that  show  any  signs 
of  withering  must  be  eut  off  and  burned.  As  the 
euttiiigs  of  fruit  bushes  and  trees  are  harbours  for 
all  kinds  of  insects  injurious  to  them,  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  should  be  removed  at  once 
after  they  are  cut  off,  and  burned,  lliis  should 
be  insisted  upon  by  all  fruit  growers,  and  parti- 
cularly after  an  attack  of  insects  ('Reports  on 
Insects  Ii^urious  to  Crops,'  by  Charles  White- 
head, Bsq.y  F.Z.8.). 

CUB'UJrrS.  The  currants  of  our  ffardens  are 
varieties  of  the  WiUt  nArwm  and  £if  et  a^riMi, 
Linn.  The  first  indndes  bbd  oubraktb  and 
WHITB  ouxBAJfTB ;  the  fruit  of  both  of  which  are 
gently  aadnlous,  cooling,  and  wholesome.  The 
juice  makes  excellent  wine.  The  fruit  of  the  last 
(black  omiBijnB,  QirnrsT-BiBBiifl)  is  aperitive, 
and  has  been  used  in  calculous  affections;  the 
juice  is  made  into  wine,  jellies,  jams,  loienges, 
Ac.  The  young  leaves  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  tea;  1  or  2  buds  or  |  a  small  leaf  impart  to 
black  tea  the  flavour  and  fragrance  of  green. 
The  currants  of  the  grocers  (Zabtb  ovbbakts)  are 
a  small  variety  of  dried  grapes.  The  word  '  cur- 
rant '  is  a  corruption  of  Corinth,  whence  the  fruit 
originally  came. 

CUX'KT.  9jf%.  CUBBIB.  A  noted  dish  in 
Indian  cookery,  much  esteemed  throughout  the 
East.  Curries  are  simply  stews,  of  which  rice 
usually  forms  a  characteristic  ingredient,  highly 
flavoured  with  fried  onions  and  curry  powder,  to 
which  sliced  >PplM  and  lemon  juice  are  some- 
times added.  They  are  made  from  every  variety 
of  flsh,  meat,  poultry,  game»  Ac.,  according  to  the 
foncy  of  the  parties. 

To  mak€  a  Disk  of  Omrry,  Cut  an  onion  into 
slioes  and  fry  it  with  an  apple,  finely  chopped,  in 
2  OS.  of  dripping;  then  aod  slices  of  cold  meat; 
mix  a  deosert-spoonful  of  curry  powder  and  1  of 
flour  in  i  a  pint  of  water ;  pour  it  over  the  meat, 
and  shake  the  whole  over  the  fire  till  it  boils. 
The  meat  should  never  be  more  than  warmed 
through  ;  if  re-cooked  it  will  be  tough  and  taste- 
less. 

Car'Ty    Powd«r.    IVsp.    (Zj^Aeasf.)     From 


coriander  seed*  i  lb. ;  turmeric,  i  lb. ;  cinnamon 
seed,  2  ox. ;  cayenne,  \  ox. ;  mustard,  1  ox. ;  ground 
ginger,  1  ox.;  allspice,  \  ox.;  fenugreek  seed,  2 
ox. ;  all  dried  thoroughly,  pounded  in  a  mortar, 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  and  mixed  together. 

The  famous  Ceylon  curry  powder  is  said  by  Dr 
Balfour  to  have  the  following  rather  indefinite 
composition: — A  piece  of  green  ginger,  2  frag- 
ments of  garlic,  a  few  coriMider  and  cumin  seeds, 
6  small  onions,  1  dry  chili,  8  peppercorns,  a  small 
piece  of  turmeric,  \  a  dessert-spoonful  of  butter, 
i  a  cocoa-nut,  and  i  a  lime.  For  it  to  be  in  per- 
fection the  powder  should  be  made  the  day  on 
which  it  is  cooked. 

06#.  The  above  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a 
substitute  for  Indian  curry  powder,  which  con- 
tains many  ingredients  not  to  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land. It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle  closely  oork^ 
or  stoppered.  The  curry  powder  sold  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  coriander  seed,  turmeric, 
cayenne,  fenugreek  seed,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
sago-flour. 

CUB'OOrai.    See  Abioivb. 

CngPA''XIA.  S^n,  CvBPABiA  babx  (B.  p.), 
ABeoexv^'Bi.  b.  ;  Cob'tbx  ABaoanj^'BS,  C.  oub- 
pa"bi^  Cvbpabia  (Ph.  L.  and  E.),  L.  « The 
bark  of  QaUpsa  cu^Mria*'  (Ph.  L.),  or  0alipea 
offlemalu  (Ph.  E.).  A  drug,  imported  directly  or 
indirectly  xrom  South  America. — JDose,  10  gr.  to 
80  gr.«  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge,  in 
similar  cases  to  those  in  which  Caboibilla, 
Calumba,  and  Cibokoha  are  commonly  given. 


Chaneten. 


False  AngQitanL 


Form 


r  'Thick,    ruffous,    roUed 
.  .  ^  I  upon  itself.   Edges  cut 
['  perpendicularly 


CoUmr 


Toite. 
BoacHon 
wiikyU 
trioAoid 


id} 


Brown,  or  gpreenish-yel 
low,  presenting  protu 
beranoes  or  excrescences 
produced  by  the  great 
development  of  the 
corky  layer,  which  has  a 
still  more  yellow  colour 

Very  bitter 

Red  colour  when  dropped 
upon  the  bark 


True 
AngDitiura. 

'Flator  rol- 
led up,  lit- 
tle wrink- 
led, edges 
bevelled. 


Oreenish' 
yellow. 


Bitter. 

1  Yellow 
J  colour. 


Angostura  or  cusparia  bark  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse,  in  consequence  of  nux  vomica 
or  raise  angoetura  bark  having  formerly,  in 
several  instances,  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  ad- 
ministered with  fatal  results.  The  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  these  two  barks  have  been  pointed 
out  by  M.  Gibourt. 

CUBPABIV.  8yn.  Axoovru'^va,  AveoB- 
tu''ba.  The  bitter  principle  of  Cusparia  bark. 
It  is  neutral;  crystallises  in  tetrahedrons;  is 
easily  fusible ;  soluble  in  rectified  spirits,  in  adds, 
and  in  alkaline  solutions.  It  is  precipiteted  of  a 
whitish  colour  by  tincture  of  galls. 

CU8TABD.  A  composition  of  milk,  or  cream, 
and  eggs,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  variously 


B«S 


CUTCH— CUTTLE-FISH 


flsvonred.  Cnitftrd*  may  be  cooked  either  in  the 
area  or  rtewpaa. 

Pnp.  I.  {Sogar.)  Milk  (boiling),  1  pint; 
■Qgu,  2  ox. ;  tbin  yellow  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
mil,  and  set  it  aside  foi  a  abort  time;  then  take 
eggs,  4  in  number,  beat  them  well  in  a  btuin ; 
•dn,  gradnally,  the  milli  (not  too  hot),  pais  the 
miitnre  throngh  a  colander  or  neve,  and  fill 
the  colttrd  cnps  with  it ;  these  are  then  to  he 
placed  over  tlu  fire  in  a  stewpan,  containing 
about  1  inch  of  bot  water,  and  left  there  for 
12  minotes,  or  till  gnfficientlj  set  The  above 
is  for  Tiitnr  {nrarABSB;  bot  it  formg  a  good 
buii  to  lecure  anj  <^  the  nsnal  flavouring 
ingredients,  as  fresh  or  stewed  fruit,  peels, 
essenws,  onutge-flowo'  water,  brand;,  or  other 
sfdrits,  Ac 

5.  {SntdtU.^  As  the  last,  but  nsing  cream 
Instead  of  nulk,  or  equal  parts  of  the  two, 
wiUi  S  additional  eggs.  Tory  rich;  like  the 
last,  any  snitable  flavonring  matter  may  be  added 
to  it.. 

8.  (AuiOKD  CVKiAXD»,—BiMiltU.)  As  either 
of  the  above,  adding  blanched  sweet  almonds, 
4  oz. ;  bitter  do.,  6  in  number ;  beaten  to  a  emooth 

i.  (Baxsd  Cdhtibob,  —  Ritmltll)  From 
cream,  1  pint,  with  4  eggs ;  flavonred  with  m 
nntmeg,  and  cinnamon,  and  add  a  little  white 
wine,  rose-water,  and  sugar ;  b^e  in  cupe, 

6.  (CoFni  Cdstabs, — 8ogtr.)  Hot  milk 
andatoong-toade  coffee,  of  each,  i  pint;  sugar, 
2  01. ;  dioolve,  and  add  it,  gradually,  to  4  eggs 
(well  beaten),  and  proceed  as  in  No.  1.  Chocolate 
cnstards  and  cocoa  ouitardi  are  made  In 

6.  (COU>  CuatABD,  TOK  iKTitniB,— i)»lMW.) 
1  eggi  sugar,  a  tablespoonful ;  beat  well  toge- 
geuer,  and  add,  gradaally,  constantly  stirring, 
cold  water,  i  pint;  roee-water,  E  teaapoonfols; 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  An  agreeable  and 
nutritious  demulcent.  A  wineglasstul  ever;  2  or 
8  houm,  or  ad  Uiittm, 

1.  (Lncoii  CuiiABSB,— lEwid*!!.)    a.  ka  No. 
1  (nearly),  using  a  little  mora  lemon 
the  same   way  orange  costards  are  nude,  but 
uring  orange  peel. 

h.  From  candied  lemon  peel  and  lamp  angar,  of 
each,  2  OE.,  beaten  in  a  mortar  quite  fine,  and 
added  to  either  No.  1  or  No.  8.  Orange  and 
atron  custards  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 
A  little  onnge-flower  water,  or  marsala,  or  ' 
may  be  also  added  at  pleMnre.  'Diey  a 
baked. 

8.  (O&uisi  CiTBTAXXB.)     Ai  atM*,  No.  7,  a 

9.  ?BiOB    Cdbiassb,— JhMdvH.)      Boil    \ 

cupful  of  the  best  ground  rice  in  a  pint  of  milk 
until  dissolved,  then  mix  it  vrttb  a  quart  of  cream ; 
flavour  with  nutm^,  mace,  and  a  little  brandy, 
and  pat  it  into  a  cup  or  a  disb. 

CdTCH.    See  Catiobc. 

CUTS.  Tbese  are  incised  wounds  of  greater 
or  lees  extent,  and  mnst  be  treated  accoMingly. 
A  cat  fbonld  be  thontaghly  washed  with  tepid 
water  oonttJiung  a  little  carbolic  acid  or  other 
dmple  diiinfeotant,  to  remove  all  ^rt  or  other 
mattw  which  may  have  been  carried  into  the 
wound.    The  divided  parts  should  then  be  drawn 


close  together,  and  held  ao  with  Bmall  pieces  of 
strapping  or  adhesive  plaster  stretched  acrOM  tbe 
wound.  When  the  wound  is  large  and  it  is  macb 
exposed,  a  good  method  is  to  sew  the  pula   op. 

The  application  of  a  little  creosote  or  a  sjarit 

BolatiOD  of  creosote  will  generally  stop  loaJ  bl 
ing,  provided  it  is  applied  te  the  clean  eitrem 
of  the  wounded  vessels.  A  good  way  is  to  place 
a  pieoe  of  lint,  moistened  with  creosoto,  mi  the 
wound,  previously  vriped  clean,  or  to  poor  a  drop 
or  two  of  that  liqnid  on  it  An  excellent  method 
is  to  cover  the  part  with  a  flt"!  of  collodion. 
Friar's  balsam,  quick-drying  cinial  varnish,  tdnc- 
tore  of  galls,  copperas  water,  black  ink,  &o.,  are 
popular  remedies  applied  in  the  same  war.  A 
Int  of  the  fur  plucked  from  a  black  beaver  bat  ia 
an  excellent  remedy  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  a 
out  produced  by  the  razor  in  shaving.  A  cobweb 
is  said  to  possess  the  same  property. 

The  fine  threads  and  points  preaeuted  by  tbeae 
and  similar  materials,  greatly  assist  the  txa^oiar 
tion  of  the  blood.    See  BLiRsnia. 

CUTTU-FISH.  The  bone  or  skeleton  of  tbe 
Sepia  qgiei»alii  of  Lionnui,  or  common  cuttle- 
fish  (CCTTU-PIBH  BOm;  OB  BafLa),  is  used  by 
the  law.stationers  to  erase  ink-marks  from  pap«r 


and  parchment,  an  application  familiar  to  most 
schoolboys  of  the  preeent  generation.  Bedooed 
to  powder  (pul'vih  bi'fub),  it  forms  a  valuable 
dentifrice  and  polishing  powder,  and  ti  used  for 

forming  the  monldi  for  small  silver  oi^'' 

The  S»piar,  which  inhabit  the  st 


CTANATK— CYMtDINE 


lera  of  the  globe,  like  the  other  Oiphalopodo, 
mre  caniranm.  Thsj  mre  Me  to  eierciae  con* 
(idenble  h>ooaiotiv«  mwen,  bj  meaiu  ot  their 
tontACliIai  or  aiBia   iriiich  iBnoimd    the  month. 


■nd  wluch  are  nnullj  provUed  with 
■Dcken.  HMd  downirard,  the;  nlk  on  thew 
tiBU  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  Stpitu 
■n  also  fleet  iwimmen ;  etFeddnff  their  progrei* 
thningh  the  water  either  b;  maJiing  the  expaa- 
nan  of  their  ikin  perform  the  nune  ofllce  ai 
fliu,  or  by  the  forcible  projection  of  w«ter  from 
the  caTity  of  their  moothi,  the  reaction  accom- 
panjiug  which  operatioti  drivea  them  nudly 
throogh  the  water  in  a  different  direction.  They 
are  prorided  lometdnie*  with  8  and  Kimetiinea 
with  10  tentacola,  and  hare  naked  bodice.  The 
black  fluid  which  the  animal  i*  cuable  of  eject- 
ing foam  ita  ink-tac,  wbon  punned  by  Iti  enemiee, 
wai  formerly  em^yed  in  the  mannfactnre  of 
the  ^gment  otUea  from  it*  eonroe '  tepia.' 

Sereral  ipeciei  are  oted  ai  food  on  the  Uediter- 
naean  coaite ;  the  large  one*  are  tongh  and  iudi* 
gotible,  the  nnaU  Tarietiee  make  good  aoap. 

cTUAn.    £^.    cruiiM,  L.    A  Mit  or 

cyanic  acid. 

CTAnC  ACID.  HCNO.  S^».  Acmnf 
CYAVicuif,  L.  JVapj  Cyanoric  acid,  deprived 
of  its  water  of  cryitaUiiaUon,  is  diitilled  in 
■  retort,  and  the  prodnct  collected  in  a  well- 
coded  teceiTar. 

Prop,  fe.  Cyanic  acid  ii  a  limpid,  colonrlew 
liquid;  it  reddena  litmui;  ii  loar  to  the  taitej 
pa«M«ie«  a  modified  ralphnrous  odoor,  rimiiar  to 


with  the  batea  called  otuiatib  ;  when  in  contact 
with  watwitmiltendecompoeitioninftfew  houn, 
and  i*  conrerted  into  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  (  it 
cannot  be  preeerred  for  any  lime,  i*  ihortlf  after 
it>  preparation  it  (pontaneouly  paieei  mto  a 
white,  opaque,  udid  maw,  to  which  the  natiM 
OYUtMLtam  hM  been  given.    B;  distillation  thii 


pomul  formed  by  the  onion  of  cyanogen  with  a 
metd  or  othw  radical  See  CrisoBn',  Htsko- 
ouno  Aom,  ud  the  re*pective  faaiea. 

Cyuida,  Al'taOlu.     4>a.     Csuva  oiinDi 
o>  roxunoM  avs  M>snnt.    ftip.    (M,  Wag- 


ner.) Dry  torocyanide  of  potwdnm,  4  part*  t 
dry  carbonate  of  eoda,  1  part;  are  melted  toge- 
ther in  an  iron  eracible  at  a  ted  heat,  and  con- 
tinnally  itirred  until  the  imn  rod  oome*  out 
covered  with  a  white  cnut,  when  the  beat  is 
withdrawn,  and  after  a  few  momenta'  repoie  the 
■npematant  liquid  portion  i«  poured  ont  on  a  clean 
iron  (lab.  Thu  crude  mixed  cyanide  ia  quite  aa 
oeefol  at  the  more  eipenjive  one  of  Liebig,  and  ii 
eqnally  flt  for  technical  atretlicadoni,  a*  elactrth 
^^ng,  ^ding,  ailTering,  ie.     See  POTlSfnnf, 

CtAJIPl  Of. 

CT'AVDn.      A    base  diacorered   by   Mr   O. 

WUliami  in  OHiHOun  BI.irB.    Bee  btlMi. 

Cyanln*,  I'edlde  of.  £ya.  Canr'oLivi  iLvm. 
The  action  of  iodide  of  amyl  upon  chinoline  gives 
riae  to  hydriodide  of  amjlchinoline.  Addition 
of  eioeM  of  eoda  to  an  at^oeona  wlntion  of  thii 
iodide  prodocei  a  black  rennon*  precipitate  which 
diMolre*  in  alcohol  with  a  magnifleent  bine 
oolonr.  Thii  precipitate  ii  the  iodidi  la  ota< 
mm,  or  OBuroUBX  XLITS.  Hany  attemot*  bare 
been  made  to  oie  it  in  dyeing ;  they  have,  bowerer, 
fuled  on  account  of  the  initability  of  the  colour, 

CTAV'OGIV.  CKorCy.  A  highly  important 
componnd  radical  or  quari-elemen^  diacoTered  by 
M.  Qay  Lomac  la  1616. 

Beet  obtained  by  canjnlly  igniting  dry  cyanide 
of  mercury  in  a  imall  retort,  and  collecting  the 
gat  over  mercnry. 

Prop,,  i(e.  A  colourleii  gai,  poaieuing  a  pun- 
gent and  peculiar  odoor,  rcaembllng  that  of 
peacb-kemeli  or  prunic  add;  under  a  preaiure 
of  about  i  atmo«pher«*,  at  a  temperature  of  4C°  F., 
it  aMume*  the  liquid  form  {Faradav),  and  thii 
floid  again  become*  gaieon*  on  witbdjawal  of  the 
preaeure.  Water  aUorbe  nearly  G  timet  lU  bulk 
of  cyanogen  at  &f  F.,  and  alcohol  about  28  timw 
iti  Tolnme ;  with  hydnwen  it  form*  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  with  the  metal*  a  meet  interceting  and 
important  da**  of  bodie*  called  cyanides;  when 
kindled,  it  bam*  with  a  beautiful  porple  flame, 
<^bonic  acid  and  nitrogen  being  eroWed.  8p, 
gr.  1-806.    See  HTSBOOraina  acid,  kc. 

A  bromide  and  iodide  of  cyanogen  are  formed 
when  cyanide  of  mercnry  ii  diitilled  with  bromine 
~~  iodine;  tbeio  are  colourleu,  volatile,  highly 
poiionoui  aolidi.  Two  iiomeric  chloride*  are 
known :  one  a  very  volatile  liquid,  prepared  by 
paiiing  chlorine  over  noiit  cyanide  at  meronry  [ 
and  the  other,  in  white  volatile  needle*,  by  eipoe- 
ing  aqoeooi  hydrocyanic  acid  to  chlorine  in  nui- 

CTJLV1I"BIC   ACID.      H,C,II,Or     A  peculiar 

:id,  diicovered  by  Scheele.  It  ii  a  product 
of  the  decompoaition  of  the  ■oluble  cyanatei 
by  dilute  add*,  or  ot  ores  by  beat,  &c.  When 
heated  it  yialdi  cyinic  add. 

CTDaB.    See  Cmnt. 

CTIHKUII.  The  peculiar  gum  of  quince  leed. 
It  reaemble*  bauorin  in  mott  of  it*  propeHJea. 

CnCUI.  %a.  CiifOL.  A  peculiar  hydro- 
carbon found  in  oil  of  onmin,  in  admixture  with 
cuminot.  The  two  bodiea  are  lepaiable  in  a  great 
by  diitillation,  oymene  bdng  the  moat 
volatile  portion  of  the  oil, 

CX'XISnrX.  An  oily  base,  bomologooi  with 
aniline,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iron  fllingi  and 
acetic  add  on  nltro-cymoL 
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CTVAPIHI.  An  alkaloid  obtained  from 
JSthmia  eynapwm,  or  f oors-parsley.  It  poisesseB 
no  practiqtl  interest. 

C7PSE8S  WOOD  (C^pr«ftM^  aemponireiMt  L.). 
An  aromatic,  oompact»  and  almost  imperishable 
wood,  frequently  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
England  in  the  15th  centnry  for  making  chests 
principally  for  keeping  dresses  and  tapestries, 
the  aromatic  nature  of  the  wood  keeping  away 
insects.  The  Italian  chests  ''are  generally  de- 
corated with  surface  designs  etched  with  a  pen 
on  the  absorbent  grain  of  the  wood,  the  ground 
being  slightly  cut  out  and  worked  over  with 
punches  shaped  like  nail-heads,  stars,  &c/' 

CTPBIPEDDr.  Dried  and  powdered  extract 
of  the  root  of  ChfpripMMm  pube$ee»9,  or  lady's- 
iUpper.  It  is  used  in  nervous  affections,  hysteria, 
hypochondiians,  and  epilepsy.— i>o#0, 1  to  8  gr. 
in^lL 

CT8TIGBB0I.  These  parasites  are  embryo 
tnnia  or  tapeworm,  infesting  the  bodies  of  men 
and  diiferent  animaJs.  One  variety  pf  the  OysH' 
eerdi  has  its  habitat  in  the  organisms  of  men,  pigs, 
oxen«  horses,  camels,  sheep,  and  roe-deer ;  another 
in  the  muscles  and  internal  organs  of  cattle ;  a 
third  is  found  in  cattle,  sheep,  hones,  the  rein- 
deer, squirrels,  certain  kinds  of  monkeys,  and 
occasionally  in  man ;  whilst  a  f  ourtii — ^the  CyHi' 
eerou9  eeUuhim — ^is  more  especially  met  with  in 
measlv  pork.  Professor  Gamgee  believes  that 
probably  5%  of  the  pigs  in  Irehud  are  affected 
wi^  this  last  ClyHicereui, 

FKilessor  Leuckart  seems  to  have  shown  pretty 
oonclunvely  that  man  may  become  infested  with  a 
certain  form  of  tapeworm  by  partaking  of  im- 
perfectly cooked  veal  or  beef,  infested  with  tihe 
second  variety  of  theparasite.    See  Tapbwobk. 

CT8T1HE.  C^HtSO^  %».  CraT'ic  ozidi. 
Obtained  from  cystic  oxide  calculi  (in  powder)  by 
digestion  in  solution  of  ammonia.  By  spontane- 
ous evaporation  the  ammoniacal  solution  deposits 
small,  colourless  crystals  of  cystic  oxide.  It  forms 
a  saline  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
decomposed  by  the  strong  alkalies. 

CT'TIBIVB.  A  purgative  bitter  principle  ex- 
tracted from  the  OjfHiUB  taburimm,  Linn.,  or 
oimmon  labmrmtm,  and  some  other  plants, 

DA0T7SBAS'OTTPE.    See  Peotogbafht. 

BA^HLIA  DTE  (daleV^^)-  The  shade  of 
colour  which  is  commonly  tamed  '  dahlia '  is  a 
reddish  lilac  It  is  produced  by  combining  a 
blue  or  purple  with  red  when  a  compound  colour 
is  usedi  Upon  wool  and  silk  it  can  be  obtained 
directly  by  means  of  archil  or  cudbear,  either 
alone  or  '  blued '  by  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  indigo.  Upon  cotton  indifferent  shades  of 
dahlia  are  obtained  by  macerating  in  sumac  liquor, 
working  in  tin  solution,  and  dyeing  in  logwood 
mixed  with  some  red  wood. 

DA"ELDnB.  A  species  of  fecula  obtained 
from  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia.  It  is  identical 
with  inuline,  q.  v.    It  is  not  employed  in  the  arts. 

DAIR^.  The  place  where  muk  is  kept  and 
cheese  and  butter  made.  The  best  situation  for  a 
dairy  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  dwelling-house, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  sheltered  from  the  sun 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Ample  means  should 
be  provided  to  ensure  ventilation,  and  at  the  same 


time  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects.    TIm  tem- 
perature should  be  as  equable  as  possible,  xanging 
from  45° — 65°  F.    To  lessen  tho  influence  of  ex- 
ternal variations  of  temperature,  the  waUf  should 
be  double,  or  of  considerable  thidbieBs,  and  the 
windows  provided  with  shutters  or  doors.     Ib 
summer  the  heat  may  be  lessened  by  sprinkfin^ 
water  on  the  floor,  which  will  produce  oconder- 
able  cold  by  its  evaporation.     Dairies  built  oi, 
mud  or '  cob '  are  preferred  in  the  West  of  Kng- 
land ;  and  this  preference  arises  from  the  uniform 
temperature  they  maintain,  on  account  of  the 
gpreat  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  their  being  veiy 
bad  conductors  of  heat.    In  large  dairy-fanoa, 
where  butter  and  cheese  are  m^e,  the  dairy  is 
generally  a  separate  building,  and  divided  into  8 
or  4  apartments ;  one  of  which  is  called  the '  milk- 
room  ; '  a  second  the  *  chuming-room ; '  a  third 
the  'cheese-room,'  containing  the  cheese-press, 
&C.;  and  a  fourth  the  ' diying-room,'  where  the 
cheeses  are  placed  to  dry  and  harden.    To  these 
must  be  added  a  scullery,  furnished  with  boiler. 
water,  &c.,  for  scalding  and  cleaning  the  dairy 
utensUs. 

Cleanliness  is  very  essential  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  dairy,  and  in  none  more  so  thmi  in  the 
milking  of  the  cows.  The  hands  and  arms  of  the 
milkmaid  should  be  kept  sempulously  dean,  and 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  after 
touching  the  udder  of  a  sick  oow,  as  without  this 
precaution  the  sores  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
healthy  ones.  The  milk-cans  should  be  scalded 
out  daily,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dairy 
utensils,  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  Before 
pladng  the  milk  on  the  shelves  of  the  dairy  it 
should  be  strained  through  a  hair  sieve  or  a  searcs 
covered  with  dean  cheese-dotii,  as  by  this  pre- 
caution any  stray  hairs  that  may  have  fallen  into 
the  milk-pail  will  be  taken  out. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  supplied 
with  good  pasturage,  is  about  8  galls,  daily  from 
Lady  Day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  that  tmie  to 
February  about  1  gall,  daily.  Cows  of  good  breed 
will  be  profitable  milkers  to  14  or  16  years  of 
age,  if  well  fed.  See  Butter,  Csbxsb,  GsBAiCt 
Mile,  &o. 

D'ALBESPTSE'S  BLI8TBBniG  TISBIIX.  Laid 
and  ship's  pitch,  of  each,  1  part ;  resina  flav.  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each,  4  parts ;  flndy  powdered  can- 
tharides,  6  parts;  mdted  together,  and  spread 
over  taffel^. 

DAMASCUS  BLADE8.    See  Stbbl. 

DAXEETULVES— Ladies'  Towdsr.  (J.  IM/- 
mafifi,  Vienna.)  A  faoe>powder  composed  of  14 
parts  white-lead,  7  of  talc,  1  of  magnesia,  odoaxed 
with  carmine  and  perfumed  with  volatile  oiL 
Very  objectionable  on  account  of  tihe  lead  it  eon- 
tains. 

DAMIAEA.  The  leaves  of  Jku^tura  o^pAredt- 
fioea.  They  are  recommended  as  possessing  tonic 
and  aphrodisiac  properties.  Useful  in  sexoal  de- 
bility, paraplegia,  and  hemiplegia.  A  liquid  ex- 
tract is  employed^  2  dr.  representing  1  dr.  of  the 
leaf .—DoM,  1  to  8  dr. 

DAKMAB.  Cowdi  or  kauri  rain.  Aflhrdedby 
Damwtara  omtraliM,  Lamb.,  the  New  Zealna 
cowdi  inne ;  used  in  varnish-making.  The  largest 
masses  are  found  buried  in  the  sdl,  in  aaay 
places  fsr  from  where  the  tvees  now  grow. 
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It  is  nid  thftl  amber  (f )  monUipMOM  for  pipM* 
ftc^  an  fmf&mAj  made  ftom  t&ne  f omil  ipeci- 
mens  of  tfau  tean,  and  are  T«iy  diffioalt  to  dia- 
tmgiiiah  from  the  rmd  artide. 

The  fakaek  dammar  of  Southern  ladia  is  the 
pndaee  of  a  tall  tree,  Ctmmrmm  Hritimm,  Bozh. 
C.  ba^mUmse,  Bosh^  jialds  a  gtam  used  fdr  in- 


Dsmmar  is  also  emplojed  in  moontiiig  many 
micrascofde  ofajeets,  such  as  teeth,  hair,  hard  I 
hooe^  and  mort  tisiues  which  have  been  pre- 
YioDily  hanifflied  by  treatment  with  alcohol  and 
dvomic  add.  Dammar  is  prepared  for  use  as 
fbUows: 

a,  Qnm  dammar,  i  oi. ;  oil  turpentine,  1  oi. ; 
disnive  and  Alter. 

h.  Gam  mastip,  i  os. ;  chloroform,  8  oi. ;  dis- 
Bolfe  and  filter.  Add  solution  a  to  eolation  b 
(JhrKiem). 

U  allowed  to  become  thick  by  drying,  dammar 
nay  be  nsed  as  luting. 

A  disadTantage  attaiches  to  the  nee  of  dammar 
for  moanting  certain  tusnes  in  that  it  eontraots 
in  dxying  to  eoch  an  extent  as  to  cmsh  and  break 
up  the  spedmens.    Canada  balsam  is  preferable. 

JkAMP,  nnder  any  form,  shoold  be  aTdded.  A 
hamid  atmosphere  or  dtnation  is  one  of  the  eom- 
monest  causes  of  agoee,  asthmas,  rhenmatism, 
and  nnmerons  other  diseases. 

Damp  Unea  is  Teiy  iijarioas,  and  shoold 
be  espedaDy  avoided.  In  traTeUing,  when  it  ii 
eipeded  that  the  bed  has  not  been  properly  aired, 
a  good  plan  is  to  sleep  between  the  blankets.  To 
Moertain  this  point  the  bed  may  be  warmed,  and 
a  cold,  dry  glaes  tumbler  immediatdy  afterwards 
introdneed  between  the  sheets  in  an  inrerted 
pontion.  After  it  has  remained  a  few  seconds 
it  should  be  examined,  when,  if  it  is  found  dry 
ind  undimmed  by  steam,  it  may  be  fdrly  pre- 
iumed  that  the  bed  is  well  aired;  but  if  the 
revefee  should  be  the  case,  it  should  be  avoided. 
When  it  is  imposdUe  to  prevent  the  use  oi 
dsmp  linen  as  articles  of  cUeee^  the  beet  way 
to  obviate  any  ill  effects  is  to  keep  constantly 
in  motion  and  avoid  remaining  near  the  lire,  or 
in  a  warm  apartment,  or  in  a  draught  of  cold  air 
until  anifident  time  has  ekpsed  to  allow  of  the 
enape  of  the  moisture.  The  effect  of  evapcwation 
is  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  i 
henee  the  depreming  aetkm  of  damp  linen. 

Samp  Walls  render  rooms  very  unwholesome, 
end  where  they  exist  the  room  should  not  be  used 
as  a  living  or  sleeping  apartment.  The  cure 
should  be  radical,  and  structural  defects  looked 
to,  e.g.  abeence  of  a  proper  dry  course,  bad  bricks 
and  mortar,  Ac.  Inner  canvas  and  waterproof 
paper  linings  are  mere  palliativee,  and  do  not  re* 
move  the  danger  to  health. 

Ivy  planted  against  the  sound  wall  of  a  house 
is  eaid  to  ezdude  dampnees.  If  a  wall  is  already 
damp,  ivy  planted  against  it  will,  when  grown  up, 
cause  it  to  become  dry,  provided  the  brickwork 
is  eound  and  the  dampness  does  not  ariee  from 
moisture  attracted  upwsrds  from  the  foundation. 
Sometimes  when  ivr  is  propagated  from  flower- 
ing hianehes,  it  will  not  adhere  to  a  wall  at  all; 
the  way  to  get  over  this  diiBculty  is  to  cut  it 
back  to  near  the  suifaoe  of  the  ground.  The 
young  wood  which  will  then  form  wiU  take  hold 


and  cHng  immediately  to  almoat  anything.  As 
a  general  rule,  creepers,  trsined  against  the 
waUs  of  a  house,  tend  to  retdn  damp  rather  than 
repel  it. 

The  f  dlowing  is  said  to  be  a  good  application 
for  damp  walls :  Dissolve  |  lb.  of  mottled  soap 
in  1  gall,  of  water.  This  oompodtion  is  to  be 
hud  over  the  brickwork  steadily  and  carefully 
with  a  large  thick  brush,  but  not  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  froth  or  lather  on  the 
surface.  It  must  be  allowed  84  hours  to  dry 
on  the  walls.  Now  mix  i  lb.  alum  with  4  galls, 
water  J  let  it  stand  84  hours,  and  then  apply  it 
over  the  coating  of  eoM.  The  operation  must  be 
performed  in  dry  weather. 

SAX'BOV.  A  spedes  of  small  black  plum, 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  tarts,  Ac. 
Damsons  are  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  deli- 
cate stomachs,  and  also  to  affect  the  bowels.  See 
Pluk. 

SAVDHJOE.  4ra.  Pimabibj  Tabax'a- 
OUK  (Ph.  L.  R.  and  D.),  L.  A  common  British 
plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Com foaiTB.  It  is  known 
among  botanists  by  the  names  Tmrattaomm  ^ffiei* 
naUt  T.  dent-lioaZr,  and  Zsoalockm  iaramaewm, 
Linn.  Its  root  {TarattaH  radim,  B.  P.)  is 
employed  in  medidne,  being  diuretic  and  tonic. 
It  b  roasted  and  used  as  orffee,  and  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  wdght  of  foreign  coffee  constitutes 
the  article  once  so  much  puffed  under  the 
name  of  '  dandelion  coSne/  A  similar  mixture 
prepared  with  chocolate  forms  the  'dandeUon 
chocolate'  of  the  shops.  The  blanched  leaves 
are  used  in  lalads,  and  the  inspiseated  juice,  ex- 
tract and  decoction  are  employed  in  medicine,  and 
are  considered  laxative,  tonic,  diuretic,  to  stimu- 
late the  liver  and  increase  ite  activity.  Ground 
roasted  dandelion  root  cannot  now  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  '  dandelion  coffee,'  or  mixed  with 
coffee  unleee  it  has  previously  paid  the  chicory 
duty.    See  Dioocnov,  Bxtbaot,  Ac. 

BANBBIfP.  A  disease  of  the  scalp,  charac- 
terised by  constant  deequamationof  the  epithelium 
in  the  form  of  the  small  troublesome  ^^artides 
known  ss  scurf.  A  serviceable  application  is  8 
dr.  of  borax  dissolved  hi  a  pint  of  camphor  water ; 
the  head  to  be  washed  with  this  lotion  once  or 
twice  a  week ;  or  mudi  benefit  may  also  be  derived 
by  washing  the  head  with  tepid  water,  agitated 
with  a  piece  of  quillar  bark  until  a  strong  kther 
is  produced  I  or  with  water  containing  salt  of 
tartar,  in  the  proportion  of  8  dr.  of  the  salt  to  a 
I»nt  of  tepid  water.  As  a  general  rule,  the  use  of 
soap  is  to  be  discountenanced.    See  PiTTSXAan. 

SANUU'S  BATTXBT.    See  VoxffAXO  Suo- 

DAPHNl  XmunX  or  XBIUOV,  Linn. 
A  slender  straggling  shrub,  found  in  eome  parts 
of  Britain,  and  dirtributed  throughout  the  sub- 
alpine  districts  of  Europe.  The  bark,  which  is 
very  acrid,  is  used  in  flMdMM,  and  for  this  purpose 
is  imported  chiefly  from  (Germany  j  the  barks  of 
the  nvmem  latjbil  (Dap Ana  lamrtolat  Linn.)  and 
SPimoi  imx  (2>.  ^aJMam,  Linn.)  are  used  medid- 
nally  for  the  same  purposes  as  P.  aiesersiim. 

DAPHNE  PAPTEACEA,  Wall.  A  tall  Indian 
shrub.  Paper  is  manufactured  from  the  fibrous 
bark  in  Indm.  Daphne  paper  is  in  common  use 
in  Northern  India.    It  is  extremely  strong  and 
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durable.     The  finer  qoalities  arc  well  iniW  for 


covwed  b;  Vanqnelin  in  the  Daphnt  mtttrtum, 
or  mezeraon.  It  U  procared  by  sepanting  the 
rerin  from  tlio  alcoholic  tinctnre  of  the  hark  by 
«TapoTatioiii  afterwards  diluting  the  regiduewiw 
mter,  filta^ig,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead.  A 
jellow  sabiUnco  falls  down,  which,  when  decom- 
poced  by  inlphiiTetted  hydrogen,  yields  daphniu, 
under  the  form  of  imalt,  colonrleu,  transparent, 
radiated  needle*.   It  is  bitter  i  volatile ;  sparinglf 


aolnble  in  cold  water ;  freely  wilable 
and  in  alecJiol  and  ether. 
See  Hbzkrbok. 


I  hotvr 
possesses  bauc  pro- 

DABSEL.  The  powder  of  the  Mod  of  the 
Lotinm  fmrnUntmnt,  a  poisonoos  grass,  is  not  nn- 
freqoentlj  fonnd  mixed  with  the  flour  of  wheAt, 
oats,  and  other  cereds,  and  when  these  latter, 
□ndar  these  circumstancce,  are  partaken  of  at 
food,  they  give  rise  to  more  or  less  aiarming 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  which  are  thai  enn- 
mented  by  Dr  Pereirai — Headache,  gid^ness, 
langaoT,  rio^g  in  the  ewt,  confntion  of  sight, 
dilated  pnpil,  delirium,  heaviness,  somnolency, 
trembliiw  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  great  gastro- 
ItttesUnaf  iiritatioii.     One  of  the  most  specific , 


Taylor  mentioni  a  case  in  which  SO  persooa  who 
had  partaken  of  bread  containing  darnel  aeeda 
were  violently  attacked  with  the  above  symptoou ; 
and  another  case  is  on  raeord  of  60  peiMD*  in  > 
prison  at  Cologne  bcdng  similarly  attadred  from 
the  same  cause.  Hassall  sbatet  tMt  the  Sonr  ol 
tlie  darnel  seed  presents  the  following  appeariuicie 
under  the  microscope :  — "  The  itan^  oorpnaclea 
are  polygonal,  and  resemble  in  this  respect  tboM 
of  rice.  Thc^  arOf  howew,  much  smaller,  and 
frequently  muted  into  compound  gnuns  of  variona 
uzes,  the  larger  gnunl  consisting  of  some  SO  or 
60  starch  corpuscles."  The  stmctnre  of  the  taeta 
is  very  different  from  that  of  either  rice  or  oat,  or 
indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal  gnuns.  It  ia 
formed  of  S  coats  or  membranea.  The  cella  of 
the  coat  form  but  a  single  layer,  aoid,  oontraiy  to 
the  arrangement  which  edsta  in  the  oat,  theiT 
long  BIOS  are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  re> 
speot  they  resemble  rice.  The  fibres  of  the  hoak 
of  rice  and  the  oelJi  of  the  testa  of  Lelimm  ar^ 
however,  very  distinct  in  other  reapecta.  In  tbe 
former  the  celts  are  loag  and  narrow,  fonaii^ 
fibres,  whilein  the  latter  they  are  bat  Sot  Stimea 


The  cell*  of  the  second  coat,  which  are  Tanged 
in  2  layers,  follow  a  vertical  disposition,  an  ar- 
rangement which  is  contrary  to  that  which  ob- 
tains hi  all  the  other  cereal  mint  with  the 
exception  of  rice.  The  cells  of  the  third  coat 
form  bnt  a  liogle  layer,  and  maemble  those  of 
other  gnuns. 

DAtiB,  Dinar.     SetBlUimH. 

IIATXB,TUBIIOn)l,    Thetrnitof  ftiaviiM 


OmeUn). 


ortMUalu,  I,.fll.    Used  in  tbe  East  a< 
for  making  sherbet. 

DATTOCK    (Dttarivi 
From  the  Oambia. 

BATVKA.  SfM.  Thort-APPLI;  STuw/MTirK 
(Ph.  L.  E.  A  D.),  L.  A  genua  of  plants  bdong. 
ing  to  the  nightshade  order,  or  ATaoTACKM. 
The  species  Da$»ra  sfraMoasM*  is  an  important 
medicinal  plant,  the  leavn  and  seeds  being  oS* 
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cixul  in  B.  P.  It  is  anodyne  and  ledatiTey  but 
not  hypnotic,  thongli  it  will  often  induce  sleep  by 
reBering  pain.  It  affects  the  oonstitntion  in 
mnch  the  same  way  as  belladonna.— 2>om,  1  to  4 
or  5  gT.y  in  asthma^  gont>  headache,  neuralgic  and 
rheumatic  pains,  ic  In  spasmodic  asthma 
wnoking  the  leaf  often  giTes  instantaneous  relief, 
bat  must  be  exhibited  with  care,  as  the  whole 
plant  is  intensely  poisonous.  A  good  plan  is  to 
make  cigarettes  of  mild  tobacco  to  whidi  a  small 
quantity  of  the  dried  leases,  rubbed  to  a  powder 
between  the  hands,  has  been  added.  A  violent 
oatairii  will  be  greatly  modified  by  smoking  1  or 
2  such  dgarettes.  No  antidote  is  known. 
Another  species,  namely,  Datmra  iaMa,  is  now 
preferred  for  cigars  or  cigarettes.  Cigars  are 
made  from  Datmra  Hramomum  more  fiiquently 
than  from  Do/ara  <a/«/a.  They  are  recommended 
for  asthma.  See  AflXUA,  ClOAM  (Stramonium), 
Datusia  {helow), 

DATTJ'UA.  4ra.  DATu'inni,  Datubi'va 
HxoaoT'AKiirB.  An  organic  alkali,  discovered 
by  Geiger  and  Hesse  in  Datura  wtramommm,  or 
thorn-apple.  It  occurs  also  in  Spo^ej^ama*  nigw, 
or  henbane.  It  is  best  obtained  from  the  seeds. 
Ikturia  dissolve  in.  280  parte  of  cold  and  72 
parts  of  boiling  water;  it  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  leas  so  in  ether.  It  tastes  utter,  dilates 
the  pupils  strongly,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  may 
be  sublimed  unaltered,  and  may  be  obtained  in 
prismatic  crystals  by  the  addition  of  water  to  its 
alec^olic  solution.  With  the  acid  it  forms  salts, 
which  are  mostly  crystaUisable. 

SXAI^  DISPOSAL  OF.  As  every  dead  body  dur- 
ing the  process  of  the  decomposition  it  undergoes 
gives  rise  to  jiroducts  that  are  not  only  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive,  but  in  an  especial  sense 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  a  community, 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  in  a  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  ensure,  with  removal  of  the  corpse  from 
amongst  the  survivors,  the  least  injurious  conse- 
quences of  its  subsequent  decay,  becomes  a  pro- 
blem of  supreme  importance  to  the  sanitarian. 

TheBomans  at  onetime biuiied  but  afterwards 
buried  thdr  dead.  The  popular  notion  that  cre- 
mation was  universal  among  the  Romans  is 
erroneous;  the  process  was  far  too  costly  to  be  in 
general  use,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the 
wealthjr  d^  were  burned.  The  slaves  and 
domestics  of  a  great  man  were  buried  around  the 
tomb  which  contained  his  ashes  and  those  of 
other  members  of  his  family.  The  Greeks  prac- 
tised cremation,  the  Egyptians  embalmment  (pre- 
viously disembowelling  tiie  body),  under  the 
bdief  that  after  the  lapse  of  many  thousands  of 
years  the  soul  would  return  to  its  earthly  mansion. 
The  Hebrews  sometimes  burned  their  dead,  and 
iometimea  interred  them.  Amonffst  the  ancient 
Hindoos  the  body^  was  sot  rid  of  sometimes  by 
cremation,  eometimes  by  being  cast  into  the 
Ganges  or  other  sacred  river,  and  sometimes  by 
exposure^  ^mtU  eaten  by  vultures.  The  Ichthyo- 
phagi,  or  fiah-eaters,  appear  to  be  the  only  people 
of  antiquity  who  disposed  of  their  dead  by 
throwing  them  into  the  sea. 

Amongst  modem  civiUsed  nations  interment 
is  the  method  almost  universally  adopted  for 
disposing  of  the  dead. 

BmbaJnunent  has  been  of  late  years  oooaaionally 


practised  in  America*  and  was  frequently  adopted 
during  the  late  civil  war  in  many  cases,  nnce  it 
afforded  the  means  of  sending  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  to  surviving  relatives  at  Ions  distances. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson's  advocacy  of  cremation 
was  the  means  of  causing  the  establishment  in 
England  a  few  years  back  of  a  sode^  for  its 
introduction;  but  neither  here  nor  in  Germany, 
where  it  has  occasionally  been  employed,  has  the 
practice  been  adopted  save  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, most  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
merely  experimental.  In  Calcutta  cremation  is 
still  practised  to  some  extent  by  the  native  popu- 
lation ;  the  process  being  very  effectively  earned 
out  by  a  French  company,  which  has  been 
established  for  some  years.  We  may  mention 
here  an  important  modification  of  the  ordioary 
form  of  interment  proposed  by  Mr  Sydney 
Hadden.  Mr  Hadden's  proposal  ii  to  dispense 
with  the  cofin,  and  to  place  the  corpse  instead 
in  a  large  wickerwork  receptacle  filled  with 
flowers,  taen  inter  it.  To  this  plan  there  is  a 
very  grave  objection;  inasmuch  as  the  process 
of  aecay  is  too  rapid,  and  a  quantity  of  horrible 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  matter  is  produced  at  a  rate 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  surrounding  earth 
to  destroy;  the  soil  becomes  dogged,  and  cannot 
perform  its  function  of  destroying  and  absorbing 
the  animal  remains. 

Of  the  three  modes  of  disposal  of  the  dead, 
viz.  by  burial,  by  burning,  and  by  consignment 
to  the  sea,  tibe  first,  as  we  have  idready  said,  is 
the  almost  invariably  prevalent  custom  amongst 
dvilised  comn^unities.  That  from  a  eanitary 
point  of  view  it  !•  lees  to  be  commended  than 
either  of  the  other  methods  ii,  we  think,  not 
difiloult  of  demonstration.  When  a  body  is 
burned  the  resulting  gaseous  products  of  com- 
bustion, which  most  probably  consist  mainly  of 
carbonic  add,  carbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen,  dif- 
fuse harmlesslv  into  the  atmosphere,  and  there 
remains  behind  only  the  calcined  bones  which 
formed  the  skeleton.  An  experiment  by  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  has  shown  that  cremation  may 
be  performed  without  giving  rise  to  odour  of  any 
kind  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
within  a  vvt^  moderate  space  of  time.  He 
burned  a  body  weighing  227  lbs.  in  fifty-five 
minutes  by  pladng  it  in  a  cylindrical  metallic 
vessel  7  feet  long  and  6  feet  in  diameter,  previously 
heated  to  incandeecence.  The  evolved  gases  were 
made  to  pass  over  a  large  eurface  of  etrongly  heated 
fire-bricke,  which  formed  part  of  the  furnace  in 
which  the  metallic  veesel  was  placed.  The  furnace 
and  its  fittings  were  designed  by  Dr  Siemens.  The 
remaining  ashes  weighed  about  6  lbs.  In  his 
pamphlet  '  On  Cremation,'  Sir  Henry  Thompeon 
has  proposed  that  tiie  custom,  if  adopted,  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner :  '*  When 
death  occurs  and  tiie  necessary  certificate  has 
been  given,  the  body  is  placed  in  a  light  wood 
shell,  then  in  a  suitable  outside  receptacle  pre- 
paratory to  removal  for  religious  rites  or  otherwise. 
After  a  proper  time  has  elapsed  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  spot  where  cremation  is  to  be  performed. 
Thero  nothing  more  need  be  seen  by  the  last 
attendant  or  attendants  than  the  placing  of  a 
shell  within  a  small  compartment,  and  the  dosing 
of  the  door  upon  it.    It  slides  down  into  the 
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heftted  chamber,  and  is  left  there  an  honr  until 
the  necessary  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
ashes  are  then  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
attendants/'  Sir  Henry  suggests  &a,t,  previous 
to  the  burning  of  any  corpse,  proper  officers  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  should  examine  into  and 
certify  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  it  has  resulted  from  natural  causes,  that 
they  should  give  the  certificate  he  alludes  to. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson  proposes  that  the 'func- 
tions of  the  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose 
should  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  mSdioiiu 
viryieat&ws,  who  are  medical  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipalily  of  Fftris  and  the 
other  hurge  cities,  whose  duty  consists  in  visiting 
each  house  where  a  death  occurs,  in  assuring 
themselves  that  the  person  is  really  dead,  and 
that  there  are  no  suspicious  circumstances  at- 
tending the  demise. 

In  Paris  alone  there  are  more  than  eighty  of 
such  medical  functionaries. 

Burial  by  casting  the  corpse  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea  possesses  the  great  advantage  over  ordi- 
nary interment  of  removing  it  from  near  the 
habitation  of  man,  whilst  the  sea-water,  by  its 
antiseptic  pn^rties,  would  be  as  Uttle  favourable 
to  the  dissemination  of  noxious  putrescent  com- 
pounds as  cremation  is.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
dead  are  disposed  of  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
burial,  the  objectionable  effects  arising  from  their 
decomposition  in  the  earth  are,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  only  partially  overcome; 
and  the  reason  is  obvious,  since  whilst  deep-sea 
burial  prevents  animal  decay  altogether,  and 
burning  destroys  the  body,  wmch,  if  not  got  rid 
of,  would  become  putrid;  burial  in  the  earth 
permits  its  slow  and  lengthened  decomposition  to 
go  on  unchecked,  and  thus  veir  frequently  to  be- 
come a  source  of  contamination  and  danger  to 
health.  "  After  death  the  buried  body  retivns  to 
its  elements,  and  gradually,  and  dten  by  the 
means  of  other  forms  of  life  which  prey  on  it^  a 
large  amount  of  it  forms  carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrous 
and  nitric  adds,  and  various  more  complex 
gaseous  products,  many  of  which  are  very  fetid, 
but  which,  however,  are  eventually  all  oxidised 
into  the  simpler  combination.  The  non-volatile 
substances,  the  salts,  become  constituentB  of  the 
soil,  pass  into  plants,  or  are  carried  away  into  the 
water  percoliiking  through  the  ground.  The 
hardest  parts,  the  bones,  remain  in  some  soils  for 
many  centuries,  and  even  for  long  periods  retain 
a  portion  of  their  animal  constituents  "  {Fark&t), 

The  atmosphere  in  the  vidnity  of  graveyards 
and  cemeteries  is  notoriously  unhealtiiy,  whilst 
water  taken  from  wells  situated  near  them  is 
often  so  impure  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  drinking. 
Several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  dis- 
turbanoe  of  an  old  graveyard  has  frequently  been 
the  means  of  dissendnating  disease.  But,  although 
the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  means  either  of  cre- 
mation or  by  consignment  of  the  body  to  the 
deep  caverns  of  the  ocean  are  methods,  from  a  by- 
giflnio  point  of  view,  immeasurably  superior  to 
earth-burial,  there  are,  we  think,  certain  obstacles 
to  their  adoption,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
civilised  oommomtios,  at  any  rate,  for  many  years 
to  come* 


"  Both  cremation  and  deep-sea  burial  aie  cptm 
to  the  objection  that  should  the  proposed  oflloers 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  drcumstanoes  atp 
tending  death  have  been  mistaken  in  their  yvdkA, 
as  for  instance  in  overlooking  or  not  suspecting  a 
case  of  secret  poisoning,  not  only  would  the  mur- 
derer escape  detection,  but  a  sense  of  poasiUe 
immunitiy  from  punishment  might  act  as  an 
encouragement  to  others  who  were  equally  guilty 
minded.  The  proposal  that  the  stomach  ahooM 
be  preserved  and  kept  for  a  certain  time,  and*  in 
case  of  suspicion  justifying  it,  examination,  would 
in  many  instances  fail  to  lead  to  detectian,  nnoe, 
if  certain  alkaloids  had  been  employed,  they  would 
have  to  be  searched  for,  not  in  the  stomiMBh*  but 
in  the  tissues  of  the  dead  body.  Again,  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  universal  adoption  of  deep-sea  burial 
would  be^  in  the  case  of  vast  continents,  the 
difficulty  of  transmission  from  their  interior,  of 
the  corpse,  to  the  shore.  But  even  if  these  oljec- 
tions  against  cremation  and  sea-burial  could  be 
overcome  (and  possibly  they  may  be  eventoally)^ 
there  would  still  remain  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  survivors  to  what  sentiment  nsA  feeling 
will  persist  in  regarding  as  cruel  indignity  and 
irreverence  toward  the  dead. 

"  Yet  the  eventual  disposal  of  our  frames  is 
the  same  in  all  cases ;  and  it  is  psobaUy  a  matter 
merely  of  custom  which  makes  us  think  thai 
there  is  a  want  of  affection,  or  of  care,  if  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  suifered  to  repose  in 
the  earth  that  bore  them. 

*'  In  reality,  neither  affection  nor  reliffion  can 
be  outraged  by  any  manner  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  which  is  done  with  proper  solemnity  and 
respect  to  the  eartiily  dwelling-place  of  our  Mends. 
The  question  should  be  placed  entirely  on  sanitary 
grounds,  and  we  shall  then  judge  it  rightiy. 

^  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  for  a  few  more 
years  the  remains  which  wUl  be  an  object  of  in- 
difference to  future  generations  P  The  next 
logical  step  would  be  to  enshrine  these  remains 
in  some  way  so  as  to  ensure  their  preservatioo, 
and  we  should  return  to  the  vast  burial  monndi 
of  Egypt. 

"  At  present  the  question  is  not  an  urgent  one, 
but  if  peace  continue  and  if  the  popuUtion  of 
Europe  increase,  it  will  become  so  in  another 
century  or  two. 

"Already  in  this  country  we  have  seen,  in 
our  own  time,  a  great  change  j  the  olnectionable 
practice  of  interment  under  and  round  churches 
in  towns  has  been  griv^en  up,  and  the  population 
is  buried  at  a  distance  from  thdr  habitations. 
For  the  present  that  measure  wiU  probably  suf- 
fice, but  in  a  few  years  the  question  will  again 
inevitably  present  itself  "  (Poribcsr). 

Since^  nowever,  for  the  reasons  above  sperafied, 
earth-buiial  seems  to  be  the  only  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  likely  to  prevail  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  question  arises  as  to  how^  Its 
attendant  evils  can  he  as  much  as  possiUe  mini- 
mised. The  following  suggestions,  that  may 
assist  to  effect  this,  are  oflned:— As  quickly  as 
possible  after  death  the  body  should  be  covered 
with  sawdust,  to  which  carbolic  add  has  been 
added,  a  precaution  which  not  only  prevents  the 
escape  of  fetid  ffases,  but  also  of  putrescent 
fluids  from  a  badly  Jdnted  coffin.      Gharooal, 
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alkhoagh  an  ezoelkni  diaiiifecltiit,  from  iU  eoloiir, 
eoold  not  oat  of  eonudentioii  for  the  feelings  of 
the  rdathree  or  friendfl  be  med  until  the  coiHn 
with  its  contents  had  been  screwed  down. 

It  is  always  desirable  (Mve  for  some  special 
reason)  that  the  corpse  should  be  interred  within 
S  or  4  Idajs  of  the  demise.  If  a  body  ii 
kept  above  ground  for  some  time,  Mr  Her* 
hart  Barker  recommends  a  thin  layer  of  saw- 
dust sad  sulphate  of  sine  to  be  placed  over 
it,  in  tiie  proportion  of  2  parts  of  the  former 
to  1  of  the  latter.  The  coffin  should  be  made 
of  a  material  impervious  to  the  air,  and  of  such 
strength  as  to   withstand   the  pressure  of  the 

Mr  Wynter  Blyth,  in  his  •  Dictionary  of  Hy- 
giene,' recommends  a  coffin  described  by  Mr 
Baker  in  his  evidence  before  the  sanitary  com- 
nuanon.  Tho  body  bong  first  of  aU  placed  in  a 
eoflunon  shell,  this  sh^  is  placed  in  a  coffin ;  the 
interval  between  the  two  is  filled  with  common 
pitch,  and  then  the  outside  coffin  is  coated  over 
with  pitch ;  so  that  it  is  as  perfectly  air-tight  as 
a  leaden  shieiL  If  desired  a  glass  can  be  placed 
so  as  to  leave  the  face  exposed  to  the  view 
of  a  jury  when  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
interment. 

The  advantages  of  deep  over  shallow  burying 
are  obvious.  'Aa  greater  the  mass  of  super- 
incumbfiit  earth  into  which  the  gaseous  products 
of  deoompositioo  diffuse,  the  better  the  chance 
of  tiieir  absorption  and  removal  by  the  soil, 
and  the  less  risk  of  their  consequent  escape 
into  the  contiguous  atmosf^iere,  as  well  as  of 
the  danger  of  contamination  to  the  water  of 
weQsi,  Jke.  The  depth  of  the  grave  varies  in  dif- 
ferent eountries.  In  Austria  it  is  6  ft.  2  in. ;  in 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  from  6ft.  7in.to  6ft6in.| 
Munich,  6ft.  7in.s  Stuttgard, 6 ft.  6in.|  Russia, 
from  6ft.  10 in.  In  our  countiy  the  praetioe  is 
generally  to  make  the  depth  about  6  ft.,  but  then 
coflina  may  be  placed  one  on  the  other,  so  that,  as 
an  actual  fbct,  they  often  very  closely  approach 
tiie  sorCaee.  The  regulations  followed  at  Stutt- 
gard are  much  to  be  commended.  In  the  oeme- 
teriea  there  the  space  allotted  for  each  grave  is  an 
oUong  piece  of  laad  10  ft.  in  length,  and  6  ft. 
broad.  In  France  the  graves  vary  in  depth  from 
U  metres  (4021  ft)  to  2  metres  (6*661  ft). 
1^  are  8  decimetres  (2*264  ft)  in  breadth,  and 
distant  the  one  from  the  other  8  to  4  decimetres 
(11-911  in.  to  1-182 ft)"  CBl^). 

To  render  a  cemetery  therafore  as  little  pre- 
judicial aa  poanble  to  a  community,  not  alone 
ihonld  deep  burial  be  enforced,  but  only  one  body 
should  be  permitted  to  be  deposited  in  a  grave, 
at  least  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Some 
Bsnitary  anthorities  recommend  the  use  of  quick- 
lime or  charcoal,  advising  them  to  be  thrown  into 
the  grave  previous  to  its  bong  closed.  Of  the 
two,  charcoal  is  the  preferable  disinfectant 
alttiough  it  does  not  entirelv  prevent  putre&o- 
tkn,  ncr  the  evolution  of  bad-smelliDg  gases. 
No  more  efficient  means  of  absorbing  oi^;anic 
matters,  and  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  £cay- 
iag  corpse  in  the  earth,  can  be  devised  than  that 
of  rapid^  growing  trees  and  dinibs  fai  abundance 
•round  the  graves. 

For  the  rnnereal  cypress  and  yew,  which  are 


slowly  growing  trees,  why  should  a  needless  senti- 
ment prevent  the  substitution  of  the  much  more 
sanitary  and  less  sombre-looking  eucalyptus  in 
countries  where  this  plant  will  flourish  P 

Old  burial-grounds  which  have  become  offensive 
may  be  best  disinfected  by  covering  the  ground 
with  fresh  earth  to  the  dsptii  of  sevend  inches,  and 
by  planting  it  with  trees  and  sowing  it  with  grass 
seed.  Twenty-six  city  graveyards  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  about  48»000  square  yanls, 
and  in  which,  according  to  moderate  calcuUtion, 
there  were  not  less  than  48»000  tons  of  human  re- 
mains, were  successfully  dealt  with  in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  church  vaults  they  should  be 
first  opened*  a  quantity  of  quicklime  thrown  into 
them,  and  thus  freely  exposed  to  the  external 
air.  The  cofllns  should  then  be  rearranged  cross- 
ways  like  brick  In  a  building,  and  filled  in  with 
dxj  earth  or  masons'  rublnsh,  mixed  with  about 
6%  or  10%  of  vegetable  charcoaL  The  vaults 
snonld  next  be  ventilated  by  means  of  an  upcast 
and  downcast  shaft  of  the  sise  of  a  rain-water 
pipe,  and  the  whole  should  then  be  closed  in. 
In  1860,  260  vaults  in  71  city  churches  were  thus 
disinfected.  These  vaults  contained  the  coffins 
and  remains  of  at  least  11,000  dead  bodies,  which, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  above  measures, 
were  very  offensive  (ZsMtffty).  When  bodies  are 
removed  from  the  vaults  to  other  places,  Dr 
Letheby  recommends  them  to  be  in  closed  coffins 
and  in  cases  containing  an  abundant  supply  of 
carbonate  of  lime  powder. 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  frequently  becomes 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  in  time  of 
war  or  during  a  siege.  Under  these  circumstances 
cremation  may  be  found  the  most  desirable 
method  of  getting  rid  of  them.  If  the  bodies 
are  buried  tiiey  snould  always  be  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  from  one  another,  and  as 
deep  as  they  can  be.  If  procurable  charcoal 
should  be  thrown  over  themj  if  it  cannot  be 
obtained,  sawdust  and  sulphate  of  sine,  or  car- 
bolic acid,  may  be  employed.  Quicklime  is  also 
commonly  used,  but  it  is  less  useful. 

At  Meti,  in  1870,  the  following  plan  was 
adopted  :<»A  pit  of  about  17  feet  in  depth  was 
filled  with  dead  disposed  of  as  follows: — A  row  of 
bodies  was  laid  side  by  side ;  above  this  a  second 
row  was  placed,  with  the  heads  laid  against  the 
feet  of  the  first  row ;  the  third  row  were  placed 
across,  and  the  fourth  row  in  the  same  way,  but 
the  heads  to  the  feet  of  the  former ;  the  fifth  row 
was  placed  as  No.  1,  and  lo  on. 

Between  each  layer  of  bodies  about  an  inch  of 
lime,  in  powder,  was  placed.  From  90  to  100 
bodies  were  thus  arranged  on  a  length  of  6i  feet 
and  reached  to  about  6  feet  from  the  surface ;  the 
pit  was  then  filled  up  with  earth,  and  though  8400 
bodies  were  placed  in  that  pit  there  were  no  per- 
ceptible emanations  at  any  time. 

Around  Metz  the  graves  of  men,  horses,  and 
cattle  were  disinfected  with  lime,  charcoal,  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  Immense  exertions  were  made 
to  clean  and  disinfect  the  camps  and  battle-fields, 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  1871,  from  1200  to 
1600  labourers  were  employed  by  the  Germans. 
Wherever  practicable  the  ground  was  sown  with 
oats  or  barley  or  grass.  Ae  hillocks  formed  by 
the  graves  were  planted  with  trees. 
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In  many  caaea  at  Meti  bodiee  were  dag  np  by 
the  Gennans  when  there  waa  any  fear  of  water* 
courses  being  contaminated,  or  if  houses  were 
near.  On  account  of  the  danger  to  the  workmen, 
graves  containing  more  than  6  bodies  were  left  un- 
touched, and  the  work  was  always  done  under  the 
immediate  supeiintendence  of  a  physician.  The 
earth  was  removed  carefully,  but  not  far  enough 
to  uncover  the  corpse ;  then  one  end  of  the  corpse 
was  uncovered,  and  as  soon  as  the  uniform  or 
parts  of  the  body  were  seen,  chloride  of  lime  and 
sawdust,  or  charcoal  and  carbolic  acid,  put  in ;  the 
whole  earth  round  the  body  was  thus  treated,  and 
the  body  at  length  laid  bare,  lifted  and  carried 
away.  The  second  body  waa  then  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

Kear  Sedan,  where  there  were  many  bodies 
very  superficially  buried,  burning  was  had  recourse 
to.  Stoiw  mixed  with  pitch  was  put  into  the 
graves,  and  was  lighted ;  1  ton  of  pitch  sufficed 
for  from  16  to  20  bodiee.  Opiniona  aa  to  this 
practice  were  divided,  and  it  is  not  certain  how 
many  graves  were  tiius  dealt  with.  It  seems 
probable  that  only  the  surface  of  the  bodv  waa 
burnt,  and  when  many  bodiee  were  together  m  the 
grave,  aome  were  not  touched  at  aJl.  On  the 
whole  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  unauc- 
ceaafuL 

The  Belgian  experience  at  Sedan  waa  in  favour 
of  employing  chloride  of  lime,  nitric  acid,  aul- 
phate  of  iron,  and  chlorine  gaa.  Carbolic  add 
did  not  anawer  so  well,  ^e  sulphate  of  zinc  and 
charcoal,  which  Barker  found  ao  uaeful,  waa  not 
tried  (Parkei). 

Varioua  atatutea  have  been  framed  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead  and  for  the  management  and  selection 
of  the  burial-grounda.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
theae  enactmenta  the  local  authoritiea  have  only 
an  indirect  voice,  exception  being  made  in  the 
caae  of  a  local  government  district  in  which  the 
vestry  determines  to  appoint  a  burial  board. 
The  vestry  then  has  power  to  conatitute  the  local 
board  ao  appointed  the  burial  board  of  auch 
diatrict  or  pariah,  and  to  rule  that  the  expenaea  of 
auch  burial  board  shall  be  met  by  a  rate  levied  on 
such  parish,  after  the  manner  of  a  general  district 
rate. 

Vict  21  and  28,  c.  90,  s.  4Q,  enacts  that  if 
such  pariah  haa  been  declared  a  ward  for  the 
election  of  membera  of  the  local  board,  auch 
membera  are  to  form  the  burial  board  f6r  the 
pariah. 

By  Vict  24  and  26,  c  61,  s.  21,  it  ia  enacted  that 
a  aanitary  authority  may  provide  a  proper  place 
for  the  reception  of  dead  bodiea,  aa  well  aa  for 
those  which  are  to  be  aubjected  to  a  poet-mortem 
examination. 

A  aanitary  authority  ia  also  empowered  to  make 
arrangementa  for  int^ment.  Any  urban  aanitary 
authority  haa  the  power  of  regulating  theae 
mattera  by  by-lawa.  When  once  conatituted  a 
burial  board,  a  aanitaiy  authority  haa  to  aee  to  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Burial  Acta,  to  repair  the 
f  encea  of  diaused  burial-grounda,  and  generally  to 
keep  in  proper  order  and  regulate  all  bunal- 
grounda  witMn  ita  jurisdiction. 

The  law  enacta  that  the  proper  aanitary  author- 
ity ahall  close  any  burial-eround  which  ia  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  thoae  living  in  ita  neigh- 


bourhood, or  of  penona  frequenting  any  drareh; 
and  throwa  upon  auch  aanitary  body  the  datj 
of  providing  a  proper  place  of  intennent  elae- 
where. 

It  may  be  well  to  know  that  by  commoik  law  it 
ia  incumbent  upon  any  peraon  under  who«»  roof 
a  death  haa  taken  place  to  provide  the  ooirpae  with 
interment.  Such  peraon  may  neither  caat  the 
body  forth,  nor  carry  it  uncovered  to  the  gtwe^ 
but  he  muat  give  it  decent  burial.  Thia  obliga- 
tion is  imposed  upon  public  bodiea  aa  well  as  on 
private  persona. 

Upon  preaentation  of  a  certificate  aigned  bj  a 
properly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  a  luatioe 
of  the  peace  may  order,  under  certain  circam- 
stances,  the  removal  of  tiie  dead  body  to  a 
mortuary. 

Interment  within  the  walla  or  underneath  the 
pavement  or  floor  of  any  church,  or  other  place  of 
public  worahip,  built  in  any  urban  diatrict^  lias 
since  August  Slat,  184S,  been  interdicted  under  a 
penalty  of  £60. 

DEAFmsSS.    An  imperfection  or  abaenoe  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.    When  deafheaa  ia  present 
in  infancy  and  childhood,  it  ia  acoompaniol  with 
dumbneaa,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  oouse- 
quonce  of  the  impoaaibility  of  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  the  aounda  neceaaaiy  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  apeech.    Deafneaa  fb>- 
(]^uently  ariaea  from  aome  imperfection  or  obatnic* 
tion  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear.      In  aome 
caaea  thia  paaaage  ia  totally  dosed  by  a  mem« 
brane,  or  aome  nutlformation  of  the  tnbe,  which 
may  frequently  be  removed  by  a  aur^cal  opera- 
tion.   Even  instances  of  partial  obliteration  of 
thia  paaaage  have  occurred,  which   have    been 
Bucceaafully  treated.    Enlarged  tonaila  are  a  very 
common  cauae  of  deafneaa ;  and  when  anch  is  the 
case,  thdr  excision  wUl  generally  effect  a  core. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ear  ia  a  deli* 
cate  organ  and  ahonld  not  be  tampered  with  by 
unakilled  peraona ;  the  removal  of  a  bead  or  other 
foreign  body  requirea  to  be  effected  with  great 
care,  or  permanent  ii^juiy  to  hearing  may  resolt. 
Another   cause  of  deafneaa  ia  the  preaence  of 
foreign  bodiea  in  the  aural  paaaagea  or  the  acca- 
mulation  of  hardened  wax.    In  theae  caaea  the 
beat  treatment  ia  to  inject  warm  water  into  the 
ear  by  meana  of  a  proper  ayrinffe.    When  deaf- 
neaa ariaea  from  imperfection  o^  or  iigniy  to  the 
<ympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  the  ellBots  of 
the  application  of  the  artificial  membrana  ^ym- 
pani  invented  by  Mr  Yearaley  (moiatened  cotton- 
wool) are  generally  immediate  and  truly  wonder^ 
ful.    By  ita  aid  peraona  previoualy  ao  deaf  as  to 
be  incapable  of  bearing  their  ahare  in  oonveraa- 
tion  have  been  enaUed  to  hear  an  ordinary  whiaper. 
Inaecta  may  be  deatroyed  by  pouring  a  apoonftil 
of  warm  ohve  oU,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the 
ear  overnight,  retaining  it  there  until  the  next 
morning  by  meana  of  a  {nece  of  cotton-wool, 
when  it  may  be  waahed  out  with  a  Uttie  mild 
soap  and  warm  water.  When  there  is  a  defidenoy 
of  the  natural  secretion  of  wax,  or  a  dr^eaa  of 
the  aural  paaaage,  mild  oleaghiona    atunolanta 
may  be  employed.    For  thia  purpoae  a  little  ohve 
oil,  almond  oil,  to  which  a  few  dropa  of  oil  of 
turpentine  oil  of  juniper,  or  camphor  liniment 
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bsrelieen  addadyinay  be  need  with  adTintftge. 
A  pieee  of  oottoa-wool,  moutcoied  with  glycerine^ 
is  an  •leeTient  ^yplicatUm  in  inch  caieB.  When 
dfefneee  i«  acoompftnied  with  oontinned  acnte 
pain,  or  a  diadbaige  of  pnmlent  matter,  inilam- 
matkni  of  (he  tympanum  or  iome  other  portion 
of  the  internal  ear  probably  exiati,  and  medical 
advice  ehonld  be  eonght  aa  aoon  as  poeaible.  The 
dtfafneaa  that  frequently  aooompaniea  a  violent 
cold  18  generally  oaneea  by  obetmctioni  in  the 
Enitaehiaa  tabes,  and  goea  off  aa  soon  as  the 
■eeretiona  retam  to  a  healthy  itate.  In  tome 
forms  of  deafness  blisters  behind  the  ears  are 
usefoL  A  eloTO  of  garlic  wrapped  in  cotton  or 
gaoie,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  jtiice  introdaced  into 
the  ear,  is  extremely  efficacious  in  nenrons  deaf- 
ness. When  imperfect  hearing  depends  upon 
diiMMisn  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  an  extenslye 
oblxterayon  or  malformation  of  the  internal  ear, 
it  scarcely  admits  of  core. 

DEATH,  SI0E8  07.  It  is  often  by  no  means 
easy  to  determine  whether  life  be  eztmct  or  no. 

OMttfHom  ef  fkB  hearfi  heai  la  a  certain  sign, 
bnt  may  require  prolonged  and  oarefol  examina- 
tion with  the  stethoscope  before  a  decision  can  be 
arrived  at. 

Magnus  recommends  ^ing  a  piece  of  string 
round  a  finger  or  toe,  and  observing  whether  the 
cKtremity  after  a  time  beoomea  livid  and  swollen 
aa  it  woud  in  health« 

CBttaUan  ^f  BMpiroHtm.  The  methods  of 
heading  a  mirror  to  the  nostrils  and  observing 
whether  moistnre  condenses  on  it,  or  placing  a 
cap  of  water  on  the  chest  and  observing  whether 
the  reflections  in  its  surface  change  their  position, 
are  useful  and  practicaL  Mere  coldness  of  the 
body  is  a  bad  guide,  i^or  mortU,  or  stiffening 
of  l3ie  body  due  to  ooaguUtion  of  the  muscle 
planna,  is  proof  at  death,  as  is  also,  of  course, 
puCarefaction. 

XXXBZLITT  may  be  constitutional  and  inherited, 
bnt  generaUy  deyelops  after  birth,  and  commonly 
as  the  result  of  def  Mtire  nutrition.  Debility  of 
special  parts  or  organs  may  result  from  innumer- 
able causes,  and  the  treatment  in  all  cases  will 
vary  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  dis- 


DBCAETATIOH.  The  operation  of  removing 
the  clear  portion  of  a  liqmd  from  the  admixed 
solid  matter  which  has  been  allowed  to  subside. 
This  ia  done  by  gently  inclining  ^e  vessel  and 
poaxiag  off  the  clear  solution,  or  on  the  large 
scale  by  means  of  a  siphon  or  pump.  This  process 
is  often  used  in  the  laboratory  for  the  purification 
of  somewhat  densely  aggregated  precipitates, 
which  subside  readily.  The  precipitate  is  allowed 
to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  poured  off 
tiiron^h  a  filter ;  water  is  then  added,  and  shaken 
np  with  the  precipitate;  the  latter  is  again  allowed 
to  subside,  and  the  water  poured  off.  Tlus  pro- 
eeaa  is  repeated  till  the  precipitate  has  been  washed 
quite  free  from  soluble  impurities. 

TOSCAMtlEEM,  There  is  often  much  difficulty 
experienced  in  cleaning  decanters,  especially  after 
port  wine  has  stood  in  them  for  some  time.  The 
beat  way  is  to  wash  them  out  with  a  little  pearl- 
aah  and  warm  water,  adding  a  spoonful  or  two 
of  finesh-slaked  lime  if  necessary.  To  fadlitete 
the  action  of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  of  the 


glass,  a  few  small  cinders  or  pieces  of  raw  potato 
may  be  used.  A  spoonful  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol 
will  also  ra^udly  remove  any  Und  of  dirt  from 

?:lass  bottles.  Decanters  which  have  become 
orred  by  holding  hard  water  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  spo(mful  of  hydrochloric  add  ('  spirite  of 
salt')  dihited  with  18  or  4  times  ito  weight  of 
water.    See  Stoffxiui. 

DECABBOEISA'TIOV.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed on  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  into  soft  iron. 
The  articles  to  be  decarbomsed  are  packed  in 
finely  powdered  hamatite  or  native  oxide  of  iron, 
to  which  iron  filings  aro  often  added,  and  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  strong  red  heat,  by  which  the 
excess  of  carbon  is  abstracted  or  burnt  out.  The 
process  somewhat  resembles  annealing  or  cement- 
ation. 

DECAY.    See  Ebxhaoavbis. 

DECIMALS.  i%a.  DeoxxaZi  VBlOTioirs. 
Fractions  which  have  for  their  denominator  10,  or 
some  power  of  10 ;  as  100, 1000,  ftc. ;  the  num- 
ber of  dphera  in  the  denominator  being  always 
equal  to  the  number  of  figures  in  the  numerator. 
Thus,  *2,  *26,  '126,  respectively  rejiresent  ^  -ffs, 
]i^.  The  denominator  of  decimals  is  never 
written,  the  dot  placed  beforo  the  first  figuro  of 
the  numerator  expressing  its  value.  Ciphers  placed 
on  the  right  hand  of  a  decimal  fraction  do  not 
alter  ite  i^ue ;  for  *6,  '60,  '600,  aro  each  equal  to 
i :  but  ciphers  placed  on  tiie  left  hand  of  a  ded- 
mal  diminish  ite  value  in  a  tenfold  proportion  i 
thus,  '8,  *08,  '008,  respectively  answer  to  the  com- 
mon fractions  -ft,  ^,  and  -pftny  Bvay  figure 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  dot  or  deciinal  sign 
is  a  whole  number. 

Addition  and  bvbtbactiov  ov  dioixau  are 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  with  common 
numbers,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  numbers 
under  each  other  according  to  their  several  values ; 
as,  tens  under  tens,  hundreds  under  hundreds,  Ac. 

MiTLTiPiJOATiov  ov  DioxxAiB  is  performed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  with  whole  numbers, 
merely  pointing  off  as  many  figures  in  the  pro- 
duct as  there  are  decimals  in  toe  multiplier  and 
multiplicand  put  together. 

Divifixov  ov  DBOIKALB.  As  the  last,  but  point- 
ing off  as  many  figures  in  the  quotient  as  the 
dedmal  places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the 
divisor.  If  there  are  not  figures  enough  in  the 
quotient*  the  defidency  must  be  supplied  by  pre- 
fixing left-hand  ciphers.  Ciphers  are  also  added 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  dividend,  or  to  a  re- 
mainder, when  there  are  more  figures  in  the 
divisor  than  in  the  dividend,  by  which  the  quotient 
may  be  carried  on  to  any  extoit. 

A  vulgar  fraction  is  reduced  to  a  decimal  bv 
dividing  the  numerator  (increased  suffidently  with 
ciphers)  l^  the  denominator.  Thus,  |  a  •e,  | » '126, 

Ac, 

The  constant  use  of  decimals  in  the  laboratory, 
in  the  surveys  of  the  Exdse,  and  in  numerous 
chemical  calculations,  induces  us  to  press  the  sub- 
ject on  the  attention  of  operatives  and  others  of 
neglected  education.  An  attentive  perusal  of  the 
above,  and  a  few  hours'  application,  will  make  the 
matter  familiar  to  them. 

The  value  of  a  dedmal  of  any  denomination  is 
found  by  multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  parts 
in  the  next  less  dienomination,  and  cutting  off  as 
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nmny  placet  to  the  right  hand  as  there  ave  ded- 
malfl,  and  so  on  nntil  the  terma  are  ezhaoeted. 
Thos,  '684  OS.  iB» 

•684 
8 

6*072  dr. 
60 


804*820  gr. 

or  6  dr.  4)^  gr.  (nearly). 

DSOOCTIOH.  %ii.  DBOOcr'nx,  L.  An  aqne- 
ons  solution  of  the  aotive  principles  of  any  snh- 
stance  obtained  by  boiling;  also  the  process  of 
preparing  such  solutions. 

The  effect  of  decoction  in  water  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  infusion.  At  the  temperature  of 
212°  F.,  the  essential  oils  and  aromatic  principles 
of  vegetables  are  dissipated  or  decomposed ;  while 
by  infusion  in  hot  water,  in  covered  vessels,  they 
remain  for  the  most  part  uninjured.  The  solvent 
powers  of  boiling  water  are,  however,  much 
greater  than  those  of  hot  water;  and  many  vege- 
table principles  scarcely  acted  on  by  the  one  are 
freely  soluble  in  the  other.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  of  the  alkaloids,  on  which  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  sevend  vegetables  depend.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solutions  of  many  substances, 
though  more  readily  made  by  boiling,  are  speedily 
weakened  or  rendered  inert  by  ebullition,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  active  principles  being  ^ther 
volatilised  along  with  the  steam  or  oxidised  or 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
nds  is  particularly  the  case  with  substances 
abounding  in  extractive  or  astringent  matter. 
When  the  medicinal  properties  of  vegetables  are 
volatile,  or  are  injured  by  a  strong  heat,  infusion 
shoidd  be  had  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  boiling ; 
but  when  a  solution  of  the  fixed  constituents  is 
alone  sought,  decoction  is  preferable. 

The  substances  employed  for  making  decoc- 
tions should  be  well  brmsed,  or  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they  should  be 
sliced  smalL  The  vessel  in  which  the  ebullition 
is  conducted  should  be  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rately fitting  cover,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air ; 
and  the  ap^cation  of  the  heat  should  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  fluid  may  be  kept  simmering  or 
only  gently  boiling,  as  violent  bcnling  is  not  only 
quite  unnecessary,  but  absolutely  injurious  to  the 

rlity  of  the  product.  In  every  case  the  liquor 
uld  be  stramed  whilst  hot,  but  not  boiling, 
and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  employ  a 
fine  ludr  sieve  or  a  coarse  flannel  bag.  Ingenml 
it  is  found  that,  as  decoctions  cool,  a  sediment  is 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  boiHng  water  dis- 
solving a  larger  portion  of  vegetable  matter  than 
it  can  retain  in  solution  when  cold.  This  deposit 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  the  active  principles 
of  the  solution,  and,  unless  when  otherwise 
ordered,  shcmld  be  mingled  with  the  clear  liquid 
by  agitation  when  the  decoction  enters  into  ex- 
temporaneous compositions,  or  when  the  dose  is 
taken. 

The  length  of  time  occu^ed  by  the  ebullition 
is  another  point  demandmg  some  attention. 
Long  boiling  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  should 
be  avoided,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared  from 


aromatic  vegetable*,  or  those  aboimdiBg  in  ear* 
tractive.  The  Colleges,  in  such  cases^  direct  the 
ingredients  *to  be  boiled'  for  a  short  time,'  or 
'for  ten  minutes;'  or  tiiey  limit  the  period  of 
the  ebullition  by  stating  the  quantity  that  maaife 
be  volatilised,  as — 'boil  to  a  pint  and  straiiu* 
The  last  method  is  generally  employed  for  those 
substances  that  do  not  sufEar  by  lengthened 
boiling. 

In  preparing  compound  decoctions  those  In- 
gredients should  be  bdled  flrst  which  least  nadilj 
give  up  their  aotive  prindples  to  the  menstronm. 
and  those  which  most  readily  part  with  them 
should  be  added  afterwards.  In  many  cases  it  ie 
proper  simply  to  infuse  the  more  aromatic  snb- 
stanoes  in  the  hot  decoction  of  the  other  Ingre- 
dients, by  which  means  their  volatile  prinoiplfia 
will  be  better  preserved. 

I>istilled  water,  or  perf ectiy  dean  rain  water* 
should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions,  extxaets,  and 
infusions.  Spring  and  river  water,  from  con- 
taining lime»  have  much  less  solvent  effaet. 

The  aqueous  sdntions  of  organic  matter,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly  tement 
or  putrefy  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  Neither  decoctions  nor  infnsiong 
are  fit  to  be  used  in  dispensing  unless  made  the 
same  day.  They  should,  consequently,  be  only 
jHrepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  tune,  and  any 
unconsumed  portion  should  be  rqjeeted,  aa  it 
would  be  imprudent  for  the  dispenser  to  risk  his 
own  reputation  and  the  weUhre  of  the  patient  hy 
employing  an  article  of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  genend  praetioe 
for  the  wholesale  houses  to  vend  raeparatione 
under  the  name  of  '  Concentrated  DeooetJona,* 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  oomponnd  de- 
coction of  aloes,  are  stated  to  be  of  eight  timea 
the  pharmacopoeial  strength;  so  that  1  dr.  of 
these  liquids  added  to  7  dr.  of  water  f  onns  ex- 
temporaneous decoctions,  professedly  resemWing 
those  of  the  pharmacqpcua.  The  decoction  of 
aloes  is  made  of  only  four  timea  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  composition  would  not  pennit 
of  further  concentration.  Such  preparations  ara» 
however,  very  impeif eot  substitutes  nir  the  frsaUy 
made  decoctions.  The  extreme  dii&culty  of  forming 
concentrated  solutions  of  vegetable  matter  with 
bulky  in^edients  too  often  iMds  to  the  omissioB 
of  a  portion  of  tiie  materials,  or  to  the  praetioe  of 
concentrating  the  liquid  l^  long  evaiWiraticB. 
In  tiie  first  case  the  strength  is,  of  oourae^  less 
than  it  should  be;  and  in  tiie  second  the  auality 
is  ix^ured,  and,  perlu^M,  the  prepwation  is  xen- 
dered  nearly  inwt  by  the  lengthened  eiposore  to 
heat,  and  the  consequent  volatUisation  or  de- 
oomposition  of  its  active  constituents,  llie 
common  practice  of  adding  a  considerable  poi^ 
tion  of  spirit  to  these  preparations,  which  la 
absolutdy  necessary  to  preserve  them,  is  also 
oljectionable,  as,  in  many  of  the  cases  in  which 
decoctions  are  prescribea,  this  artiole,  even  In 
smaU  quantities,  exerts  a  pngudioial  aetion. 
Some  concentrated  decoctions  nave  been  recentiv 
ottered  for  sale  which  do  not  contain  aleohi^ 
being  preserved  bv  the  additiofp  of  anlphnxeus 
add  or  sulphite  of  lime. 

Decoction  of  Aloonerque.  %a»  ]>KXxmJM 
ALOONOBCO.    American  alconorque  hark,  i  oa.; 
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I,  16  es.;  boil  ia  S  os.,  snd  t^nuu-^Jh§9, 
1  OS.  two  or  three  timei  s  dMj,  in  phthisis. 

SMoetioB  of  Aldor.  %»•  Dbcoohtm  Jluti. 
Bark  of  oomBOn  Mar,  1  os. ;  w»t«r,  20  oi. ;  boil 
to  16  OS. 

DeeootioB  of  lldor,  Blaek.  8y.  Dmooivx 
MKAMMi  ruAXWTLM.  Blsck  ftldoT  bork,  dried, 
1  OS.;  water,  1^  pnta;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain. 

SoeoctioA  of  Allocs,    ^gtn,     Compouvp  ]».  ow 

A^    BaxSAX    of    UVB;    BaITU    DS    TBI,    Fr.; 

DioocTinc  Ai*'oifl  (Ph.  S.),  D.  a.  ooitpob'i- 
Tuu  (B.  p.  and  Ph.  D.),  L.  JPrep.  1.  (B.  P.). 
Xxtnet  oi  Iiqnorioe»  1  ox.;  extract  of  socotrine 
aloes,  2  dr.;  powdered  myrrh  and  saJbron,  of 
eaeh,  li  dr. ;  carbonate  of  potssia,  1  dr. ;  tincture 
of  eardamouM,  8  ot. ;  water,  a  safficisDcy. 
Coenely  powder  ^ke  extract  of  aloes  and  myrrh, 
and  pot  them,  together  with  the  oarbonate  of 
pofash  and  extract  of  liquorioe,  into  a  corered 
TOMel,  with  a  pint  of  distilled  water;  boil  gently 
ior  fire  uiDntes,  then  add  the  saffron;  let  the 
▼essd  with  contents  cool,  then  add  the  tinetnrs 
of  eardaanoms,  and,  eoTsring  the  Tonels  closely, 
■Bew  tiie  ingredients  to  macerate  two  hours, 
inally  strain  through  flannel,  pouring  as  ranch 
distilled  water  orer  the  oontents  of  the  strainer  as 
will  make  the  pvodnct  measnre  80  oz. 

5.  (Ph.  S.)  Aloes, myrrh,  and  wliron,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  extract  of  fiqnonce,  i  os. ;  oarbonate  of 
potaan,  40  gr.;  water,  16  fl.  oa.;  boll  to  12  fl. 
OB.;  strain  and  add  cempomid  of  tinctnre  of 
cardamoBis,  4  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  As  No.  1  (nearly),  bnt  using 
hepatic  aloes. 

A  warm  cathartic. — Doss,  i  to  1|  os.;  in 
iMibitttal  eostiveness,  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  Ac. 

OAs.  B^  boiling  the  urfKhm  as  ordered  by  the 
Dublin  and  Bdinbargh  Colleges,  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  friq^nce  is  dissipated.  A  better  plan  is 
to  macerate  it  in  the  tincture  for  a  few  days, 
previously  to  adding  the  latter  to  the  decoction 
of  the  other  ingredients.  After  the  tincture  has 
been  strained  Hf  from  the  saffron,  the  latter  ma^ 
be  washed  wilh  a  little  water,  to  remove  any  ad- 
hering colour  and  odour,  and  this  may  be  added 
to  tile  deeootion.  The  addi^n  of  tiie  tincture 
prsduees  a  deposit  of  mneilaginoos  and  feoalent 
matter,  which  has  been  dissohred  out  of  the 
Bquorice,  fbr  which  reason  some  houses  omit 
the  latter  alto^ther,  and  supply  its  place  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  or  treacle,  and  a 
little  eolouring.  By  this  method  the  liqirid,  after 
becDg  once  obtained  dear,  will  continue  so  for  any 
length  of  time. 

4.  (Wholesale.)  Solazsi  juice,  1|  lbs.;  kali 
(carbonate  of  potasss),  4  os. ;  hepatic  aloes^  6| 
OS.;  mvrrh  (small),  6  os.;  water,  4i  ealls. ;  boil 
to  3  galls.,  strain  through  flannel,  cool,  and  add, 
of  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  10  pints ; 
previously  digested  for  10  days  on  saffron,  8|  os. ; 
mix  wen,  and  add  essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  15 
drops ;  oils  of  cassia  and  carraway,  of  each,  10 
drops ;  and  oils  of  cloves  and  pimento,  of  each,  6 
drops ;  in  a  week  decant  the  clear  portion  from 
the  sediment,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cool  place. 

6.  (Concentrsfted ;  D.  A.  oonobktba'ttv,  L.) 
0.*  Lump  sugsr,  8  oz.;  colouring,  t  pint;  oas- 
bonate  of  potash,  2  os. ;  aloes,  8i  os. ;  myrrh  and 
saffron,  of  each,  2i  os.;  compound  tincture  of 


cardamoms,  i  gslL;  water,  3  pints;  boil  the 
first  five  in  the  water,  until  reduosd  to  nearly  one 
half;  cool,  and  add  the  tincture,  praviouslv 
digested  for  a  week,  on  the  saffron ;  and  proceed 
as  above.  14  ol  of  extract  of  liquorjee  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  sugar  and  colouring. 

b»  Aloes,  myrrh,  liquorice,  and  potassa  (all  in 
powder),  and  saffron  as  last;  compound  tincturs 
of  cardamoms,  61  pints ;  digest  a  fortnight,  and 
filter.  In  this  way  a  yexy  odorous  and  beauti- 
ful preparation  is  produced,  which  has  been 
much  admired.  The  above  are  said  to  possess 
four  times  the  strength  of  the  College  prepara- 
tion. 

Bscoctlon,  Antiool'ie.  Sjg^n.  Avrioouo  ap'o- 
MMM,  Dbolahd's  oolio  mixtubs;  apoz'ema 
ahtiool'icvk,  L.  ^^,  Senna  leaves,  2  os. ; 
boiling  water,  1  ^t ;  simmer  gently  to  16  fl.  os. ; 
press  out  the  liquor,  add  sulphate  of  soda,  1  os. ; 
sjrrup  of  bndcthram,  2  os.;  snd  strain  through 
mmnel.  Used  by  glassfuk  in  Isad  eolic,  or  a£tor 
poisoning  by  lead. 

Secoetion,  Aatidar^lnNui.  Decoetion  of  Bitter 
Sweet  (see  hehw), 

Deeoetton  of  Aposynna.  i9jra.  Dboootvh 
APOOTKi.  Boot  of  Apocpmm  catmtMmm,  1 
oz. ;  juniper  berries,  1  os. ;  water,  8  pints.  Boil 
to  2  pints.  A  wine-glassful  frequently.  In 
dropsy. 

Decoction  of  Ai^nica.  Syn,  Dboootux  ab- 
noM,  L.  Prtp.  1.  {SkHdiamr.)  Plowm  of 
Amiea  moniana,  1  ox. ;  water,  3  pints ;  boU  to  a 
quart;  filter,  and  add  of  syrup  ox  gin^,  3  os.— > 
hoM,  1  to  2  fl.  OS.  every  2  or  8  hours ;  in  aphonia, 
paralysis  of  the  voluntarr  muscles,  rheumatism, 
Ac. ;  and  as  a  substitute  for  bask  in  putrid  fever, 
agues,  Ac. 

2.  (Ph.  Ctost.  Aust.,  1841.)  Amicaroof^Sdr.; 
water,  9  os. ;  boil  to  6  oz.  and  stiain.«-i>oes^  1 
OS. ;  as  the  last. 

Deooction  of  Asparagus.  Sjfn.  DioooTVX 
AIPABAGI.  Boots  of  ssparsgus,  1  OS. ;  water,  2 
pints ;  boil  for  10  or  15  minutes ;  diuretic. 

BecoetioB  Astrln'gest.  S^n,  Dbooostx 
ASTBiN'aBNS,  L.  iVsp.  {Swediamr^}  Oak-bark, 
pomegranate  peel  and  tormenlii  root,  of  each,  2 
dr. ;  water  and  milk,  of  each^  1  lb. ;  boil  12 
minutes,  add  of  cinnamon,  2  dr.;  boil  2  or  8 
minutes  longer  and  strain. — Doie,  A  wine- 
glassful. 

BseoetloB  of  Atsas  Boot.  %•.  Dicocvrx 
esi.  (Dr  A,  T.  Hkompion.)  Avens  root,  1  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes  and  strain. 

Dsosction  sf  Baobab  Tree^  8yn,  hmoooruu 
Adakbovije.  Bark  of  the  baobab  tree,  6  dr.; 
water,  1|  pints ;  boll  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  Used 
as  a  substitute  for  decoction  of  bark. 

Decoetlsn  of  Bark.  6|y».  Diooonoy  ov  oiv- 
OBO'VA;  Dboootitic  oivcho'vje,  L.     JPrtp.    1. 

Ph.   L.  t  a.   (L.    OV  TBLLOW  B. ;    D.   CINOHOBJB, 

B.  p.)  Yellow  cinchona  or  calisaya  bark  (bmiiied), 
li  oz.;  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes 
in  a  lightly  covered  vessel ;  when  cold,  strain  and 
pour  on  the  marc  sufilcient  to  make  up  1  pint. 

h,  (D.  07  PALB  B. ;   D.  0.  PALLIDA,   Ph.    L.) 

From  pale  cin<^oa  or  loxa  bark,  as  above  (e). 

e.  (B.  OV  BBB  B. ;  D.  o.  BUBBS,  Pfa.  L.)  From 
red  bark  as  above  (e). 

2.  (Ph.  E.)    Brown,  grey,  yellow,  or  red  cin- 
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chona  (brnued),  1  oz. ;  water,  24  fl.  oz. ;  boil  for 
10  minates ;  when  cold,  filter  tiie  liquor  and  eva- 
porate it  to  16  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  From  pale  or  loza  bark,  aimilar 
to  the  '  Decoctnm  ^cinchonas  pallidas '  of  Ph.  L. 
(1,  h,  above), 

D<ue,  ifo,  1  to  2  fl.  oz.,  3  or  4  times  daily,  as 
a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  febrifuge,  when  the 
stomach  will  not  bear  the  administration  of  bark 
in  powder;  in  fevers,  dyspepsia,  convalescence, 
&c.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh 
College  of  filtering  the  decoction  when  cold  is 
absttid.  According  to  Soubeiran,  146  gr.  of  the 
deposit  thus  removed  contained  86  gr.  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  rich  in  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
This  liquid  should,  therefore,  be  well  shaken 
before  pouring  it  out  for  use,  instead  of  being 
filtered.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  either 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  water 
greatly  increases  its  solvent  power,  and  also,  con- 
sequently, the  medical  value  of  this  preparation 
(see  below), 

OeooctioB  of  Bark  (Add'olated.)    Syn,    Db- 

OOOTVM  OIVOHOVA  AOmULA'TTrK,  L.     iV^^?.     1. 

To  the  water  for  any  one  of  the  above,  add  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  1^  fl.  dr. ;  boU  10  minutes,  and 
strain  whilst  hot. 

2.  {Sir  J*.  Wylie,)  Cinchona  bark,  1  oz.; 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  1  dr. ; 
as  last. 

DeooetioiL  of  Bark  and  Ser'pentary.  ^ji.  Db- 
oooTUK  oiscROVM  oux  sbbpbitfa'sia,  L.  Prep, 
(Sir  J,  Prinffle.)  Peruvian  bark,  8  dr. ;  water, 
1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  and  infuse  in  the  hot  de- 
coction, serpentaria  root,  8  dr.  As  a  diaphoretic 
stimulant  and  tonic  in  fevers,  and  as  a  gargle  in 
sore  throat. 

Deooetion  of  Barley.  Syn.  Bablbt-watbb  ; 
Dboootuii  hobdbi  (B.  p.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B,  P.) 
Pearl  barley,  1  oz.  (washed  clean) ;  boil  for  20 
minutes  in  16  oz.  of  water  and  strain. 

2.  rPh.  D.)  Similar  to  above.  (See  Obe, 
below). 

Deooetion  of  Barley  (Compound).    S^,    Pbo'- 

TOBAL    DBCX>0TION,  Fb'YBB    DBI JTX  ;    DBOOOTUM 

fbotoba'lb,  Ptuab^a  oomcu'vis,  Dbo.  hob'dbi 
cokpob'ituk  (Ph.  L^,  Mistit'ba  hob^dbi  (Ph. 
£.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Deooetion  of  barley 
(simple),  1  quart;  figs  (sliced),  and  raisins 
(stoned),  of  each,  2|  oz. ;  fresh  liquorice  (sliced), 
6  dr. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  to  a  quart  and  strun. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Pearl  barley,  2i  oz.;  water,  4| 
pints;  boil  to  8  pints;  add  figs  and  rabins,  of 
each,  2i  oz. ;  liquorice  root,  6  dr. ;  water,  1  pint; 
and  boil  to  2  pints,  as  before. 

Obe.  The  above  are  used  as  demulcents  in 
fevers,  phthisis»  strangury,  &c.,  taken  ad  libitum. 
They  are  slightly  lantive,  and  when  this  would 
be  an  objection  to  their  use,  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added.  Mi^ed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  decoction  of  bark,  barley-water  forms 
an  excellent  gargle  in  cynanche  maligna  (ulcer- 
ated sore  throat),  and,  with  a  like  quantity  of 
milk  and  a  little  sugar,  a  good  suMtitute  for 
the  breast  in  dry-nurdng  ii&nts.  It  is,  also, 
often  acidulated  with  lemon  juice  or  sulphuric 
add,  and  sweetened  (Decoctnm  hordeiacidulatum). 
Gum-arabic,  4  dr.,  and  nitre,  1  dr.,  to  each  pint, 
is  a  common  addition  in  gonorrhcaa.     Cream  of 


tartar,  1  dr.  is  occasionally  added  to  render  it 
more  aperient. 

Decoction  of  Bistort.  Syn.  DBOOonnc  bxb- 
tobtjb.  Bistort  root,  2  oz.;  water,  1|  pinto; 
boil  15  or  20  minutes  and  strain. — Doee,  1  oz.  to 
2  oz. ;  astringent. 

Decoction,  Bit'ter.  S^  DBOOcnrx  ajca'suk , 
L.  Prep,  1.  Dried  tops  of  lesser  centaury  and 
wormwood,  and  leaves  of  germander,  of  each,  3 
dr. ;  water,  li  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint. 

2.  Gentian  root,  i  oz. ;  water,  li  pints ;  boil 
10  minutes,  take  out  the  root,  slice  it^  a^d  add 
it  again  to  the  decoction  with  dried  orange  peel, 
i  oz. ;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Bitter  Sweet.    Syn.    Abtidab'- 

TBOVB    AP'OZBM;    AFOZBMA    Diri.OAJCA"XJB,    Ij. 

Prep.  (I^roueeeau  and  SeveiUe.)  Dulcamara, 
1  dr. ;  water,  16  oz. ;  boil  to  9  oz.  and  strain.  To 
be  taken  in  three  doses  during  the  day.  Every 
other  day  the  quantity  is  to  be  increased  untU 
12  dr.  or  even  2  oz.  are  taken  daily,  "so  that 
the  patient  may  begin  to  feel  dryness  of  the 
throat,  and  some  disorder  of  vision  and  diges- 
tion ; "  and  "  continue  at  this  quantitv  for  several 
weeks  in  succesuon."  In  obstinate  skin  diseaees. 
See  Dbgooiiok  ob  Dvloaicaba. 

Decoction  of  Black  Snake  Boot.  £^.  Db- 
oooTUic  oxxiotFU&E.  Black  snake  rooi^  1  os. ; 
water,  16  oz. ;  boil  for  10  minutes. — 2>oee,  1  02. 
to  2  oz.  in  rheumatism  and  dropsy. 

Decoction  of  Blue  Cardinal  Flowers.  %«» 
DfloooruK  iobbl'lb,  D.  l.  btphujt'iojs,  L. 
Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Root  of  ZobeUa  eypMli- 
Hoa,  1  handful ;  water,  12  lbs. ;  boil  to  7  lbs.  and 
strain. 

2.  {Swediaur,)  Dried  root,  5  oz. ;  water  12  lbs.  ; 
as  last.    Alterative,  purgative,  and  diuretic 

Obe,  This  decoction  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Swediaur  in  certain  oomplainte.  He 
gave  i  pint  at  first,  twice  daily,  and  afterwards  4 
times  a  day,  unless  it  acted  too  strongly  on  the 
bowels,  when  the  frequency  of  tiie  doee  was 
diminished,  or  it  was  discontinued  for  8  or  4k 
days  and  then  had  recourse  to  again,  until  the 
cure  was  effected. 

Decoction  of  Bran.  %a.  Dbcooxuic  bitb- 
BTTBis,  L.  Prep,  I,  From  bran,  i  lb. ;  water,  1^ 
pints ;  boil  to  pint.  In  diabetes ;  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  as  a  demulcent  and  laxative  in  cough 
and  sore  throat. 

2.  Bran,  1  quart;  water,  1|  galls.;  boil  6 
minutes,  and  add  cold  water,  q.  s.  to  bring  it  to 
the  proper  temperature.  As  an  emollient  foot-bath. 

Deooetion  of  Broom.  Syn.  Dboootux  bpab'- 
Tn  OAOuiair'iinic;  D.  sooPA'^Bn  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  D.)  Broom-tops  (dried),  i  oci 
water,  -I  pint ;  boil  10  minutes  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  B.)  Broom-tops  (dried),  1  oz. ;  ^si^Iled 
water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes  and  strain  (see 
below). 

Deooetion  of  Broom  (Componnd).  S^  Db* 
OOOTUM  SFAB^Tn  OAOmONIUX  c,  D.  bgopa'^bu 
(Ph.  E.),  D.  B.  ooKPOB'rciTX  (Ph.  L.),  L.  IVym. 
1.  (Ph.  L.)  Tops  of  broom  (recent  and  driedS, 
juniper  berries  (bruised),  dandelion  root  (bruieed), 
of  each,  i  oz.;  distilled  water,  1^  pinto;  boil  toa 
pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Tops  of  broom  and  Juniper,  of 
each,  i  OS.;  cream  of  tartar^  2|  dr.;  water,  1| 
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jrints;  boQ  to  %  pint,  m  UaL  The  above  we 
diuretic  and  laxative. — Dote,  i  to  1  wine-glaMfnl, 
3  or  4  tames  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  especially  of  the 
belly  (abojteb). 

SeeoctlMi  of  Baekbeaa.  Syn,  Dmoocruu 
xnTASTBOB.  Bnckbean,  1  oi. ;  water,  li  pints ; 
boil  to  a  pint. 

Deooctioii  of  Budoek.  Syu.  Dicoorux  1B</- 
xn,  D.  BASDA'vx,  D.  Frep.  1.  Bardana  root, 
6  OS.;  water,  6  pints;  boil  to  8  pints  and  strain. 

2.  {Wood,)  Dried  root,  2  ox. ;  water,  8  pints ; 
boil  to  2  innts  and  strain.  As  an  alterative;  a 
pint  or  more  daily,  in  aU  those  cases  in  which 
sarsapariDa  is  recommended. 

Beeoetton  of  Cabbage-tree  Baifc.  Diooctuk 
QMCfwwROTM  (Fh.  K  1817),  D.  o.  nnrxBMiB  (Ph. 
D.  1826).  iVep.  (Ph.  D.)  Bark  of  the  cabbage 
tree  (broised),  1  oa.;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  a 
pint  and  strain.  Cathartic,  narcotic,  and  anthel- 
mintic.— l>09e,  2  to  4  table-spoonfuls  for  an  adult ; 
1  to  2  teaspoonfols  for  a  child,  followed  by  de- 
mulcents and  castor  oil ;  in  worms,  Ac 

BscoetloiiofCalvinba  (Compoiuid).  8^,  Di- 
OOOTUX  OALUUfsM  OOXPOB'lTirM,  L.  Fttp.  (Ph. 
U.  8.  1881.)  Calumba  and  quassia,  of  each,  2 
dr.;  orange  peel,  1  dr. ;  rhubarb,  20  gr. ;  carbon- 
ate of  potMHW  30  gr. ;  water,  20  fl.  os. ;  boil  to  16 
fl.  OS.,  strain,  and,  when  cold,  add  of  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  i  fl.  os.  Bitter,  tonic,  and 
stomachicw— i>ot0,  1  to  2  table-spocmf  ols  8  or  4 
times  daily. 

BeeoctiaB  of  Centaury.  Syn,  Dboootitk  oimi- 
cpuGB,  P.  H.  Lesser  centuary,  2  os. ;  water,  2 
IMnts ;  boil  for  a  few  minutes  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  C«yl<m  Voca.    8yn.    Dicocrux 

WV^Cl    AXTLA^dl,  D.  PLOOA^SIX  OAZTDl'SJE,  L. 

Prtp,  From  Ceylon  moss,  2  dr. ;  water,  milk,  or 
wh^,  1  pint;  boil  to  16  fl.  os.  and  strain.  It 
may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured.  In  irritation  of 
the  mucous  membranes  and  in  phthisis. 

Seeoetioa  of  Cham'omile.  Syn.  Diooctuk 
AJTTHX^MiDIf ,  D.  OHAKJSXBLI,  L.  From  chamo- 
miles, 1  OS.;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  digest  for  10 
nunutes,  simmer  gently  for  2  or  8  minutes  longer, 
and  strain  with  pressure  (see  below). 

Beeoction  of  Chamomile  (Compound).  8^,  Di- 
ooctuk OHAKXKXLI  OOKPOBITUK,  L.  JVtfp. 
rPh.  D.  1826.)  Chamomile  flowers  (dried),  i  oz. ; 
fennel  seed,  2  dr. ;  water,  16  os. ;  boil  for  a  short 
time  and  strain.  Both  the  above  are  bitter, 
stomachic,  and  tonic ;  the  last  is  vermifuge.  They 
sie  chiefly  used  as  fomentations  and  clysters. 

Beooetlon  of  Cherry  Laurel  Bark.  8vn.  Di- 
ooctuk LAUBO-onusi  0OBTI0I8.  (Dr  KOitner.) 
Cherry  laurel  bark,  2  os.;  water,  2  pints;  boil 
aodsteain. 

Beeoction  of  Chlrefta.  J^.  Diooctuk 
CHIXATTJB,  L.  Frep.  From  chiretta  or  chyrata, 
5  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  8  or  10  minutes  and 
strain. — JDoee,  i  to  1  wine-glassful  8  or  8  times 
dail^*,  as  a  stomachic  tonic;  in  flatulency  and 
acidity,  especially  in  the  dyspepsia  of  gou^  per- 


BeeoetlOB  of  Oineho'na.     See  DiooonoK  ov 


BecoetloB  of  CoVocynth.  ^.  Diooctuk  ooio- 
osvTH^iDis,  L.  iVi»p.  (Ph.  Bat.)  Colocynth 
polp,  1  dr. ;  water,  8  os.;  boil  10  minutes,  and 
when  quite  odd,  add  of  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1 


OS.  i  sulphuric  ether,  1  dr. — Dote,  2  to  6  dr.,  2  or 
8  times  a  day;  in  dropsy,  &c. 

BeeoctioB  of  Colts'fbot.  8f»*  Diooctuk  tub- 
BiLJL»^nriB,  L.  iVep.  (Psrstra.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
coltsfoot,  2  OS.  (or  flowers,  1  os.) ;  water,  2  pints; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  A  popular  remedy  in 
chronic  coughs  and  chest  diseases.  It  is  emollient 
and  demulcent. — J>oie,  i  a  teacupful,  ad  Ubiimm 
(see  below), 

BecoctUm  of  Coltdbot  (Compound).  Syn,  Di- 
ooctuk TUBSiii^onrie  cokfosituk,  L.  Frep. 
(Taddei,)  Coltsfoot  flowers,  6  os. ;  flgs,  raisins, 
and  ji^ubes,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  water,  12  pints;  boil 
down  to  4  pints ;  add  liquorice  root,  2  os. ;  again 
boil  and  strain.    As  the  last. 

Becoetloii,  Com'mon.    8ee  Diooctiov  ov  Mal* 

LOWS. 

Beooetion  of  Cot'toi  Boot  8pn,  Diooctuk 
GOBBTP'n,  L.  Brep,  (Dr  Bouokelle.)  Inner 
part  of  the  root  of  the  cotton  plant,  4  os. ;  water, 
1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint. — Doee.  A  wine-glassful, 
occasionally,  as  an  emmenagogue;  or,  every  80 
or  40  minutes,  to  produce  uterine  contractions,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  as  effectual  as  ergot 
of  rye. 

BecootloB  of  Bandell'on.  8^,  Diooctuk 
TABAX'ACI  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Fresh 
dandelion  root  (bruised),  1  os. ;  water,  If  pints ; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Herb  and  root  (fresh),  7  os. ;  water, 
1  quart;  boil  to  a  pint.  Aperient,  stomachic,  and 
tonic— i>o«e,  1  to  2  fl.  os.,  or  more,  2  or  8  times 
daily. 

Beeoction  of  Bog-graBi.  4^.  Dicootttk  oba- 
Knr^iB,  L. ;  Ptibabi  OHinrDnrr,  Fr.  Frep.  From 
dog-grass  root  (ISrUieum  repene),  1  os.;  liquorice 
root,  I  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  20  minutes  and 
strain.  Aperient  and  pectoral;  by  cupfuls,  ad 
Ubitmm  (see  below). 

Beeoction  of  Bog-grass  (Xbdnret'ted).  8yn. 
Diooctuk  gbakinib  iodubi'tuk,  L.  JPrep. 
(Magendie,)  Decoction  of  dog-grass,  82  fl.  oz. ; 
syrup  of  peppermint,  2  os. ;  iodide  of  potassium, 
I  dr. ;  mix.    By  cupfuls,  ad  Ubitnm. 

Beeoction  of  Bog-wood.  8$^,  Diooctuk  cob'- 
vub  tlobida,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.  6.)  Dog- 
wood bark  (bruised),  1  os. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil 
10  minutes  and  strain  whilst  hot.  Tonic  and 
astringent ;  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  bark. 
— Doee,    A  wine-glassful. 

Beeoction  of  Bnlcama'ra.    8yn.   Dicootiovov 

BITTIB  BWIBT,  D.  07  WOOBT  NIGHTBHADI  ;  Dl- 

coctuk  duloaka'^bjb  (Ph.  L.  £.  and  D.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Woodv  nightshade  or  bitter 
sweet  (the  new  shoots),  10  or. ;  water,  li  pints ; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Dulcamara  ^chopped  small),  1  os. ; 
water  24  fl.  os. ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain* 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Twigs  of  woody  nightshade,  1 
OS. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  10  minutes,  m  a  covered 
vessel,  and  strain.  It  should  measure  about  16 
fl.  OS.  Alterative,  diaphoretic^  and  diuretic. — 
Doee.  A  wine-glassful,  or  more,  2  or  8  times  a 
day ;  in  chronic  coughs  and  chronic  skin  diseases, 
and  in  most  of  tiiose  cases  wherein  sarsaparilla 
proves  useful.  See  Dbooctiov  ov  bittbb  bwbbt 
(also  below). 

Beeoction  of  Bnloama'ra  (Compound).  i%». 
Dbooctiov    i>ULbAKA''BJ(    ooKPOBfTUK,    L. 
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Pr0j9.  1.  (AujfusUn,)  Dulcamstra  (bitter  sweet), 
4  dr. ;  burdock  root,  liquorice  root,  Bassaf ras 
chips,  and  guaiacum  wood,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  water, 
2  Iba. ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz*  and  strun. — Dose,  1  to 
2  wine-glassfuls,  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

2.  (J^oy.)  As  the  last,  but  using  dulcamara, 
2  OS. — Dose,  i  to  1  wine-glassful;  in  similar 
oases  to  those  in  which  the  simple  decoction  is 
g^yen,  especially  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  vene- 
real affections. 

Decoction  of  EI'der  Bark.  Syn,  Dboootuk 
SAMBU'^ci,  D.  8.  0OBTICI8,  L.  Frep,  1.  (J^den- 
ham.)  Inner  bark  of  elder,  1  os.;  water  and 
milk,  of  each,  1  pint;  boil  to  one  half  and  strain. 

2.  (Collier.)  Bark,  1  oz.j  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
boil  to  ^  pint  and  strain. 

8.  (Pereira,)  Bark,  1  oz.;  water,  1  quart; 
boil  to  one  half. — Dose,  1  wine-glassful,  2  or  3 
times  a  day;  as  an  aperient  and  resolvent  in 
various  chronic  disorders,  in  dropsy,  and  in  certain 
cutaneous  affections;  or,  2  wine-glassfuls,  as 
before,  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic  in  dropsies. 

Decoction  of  Elecam'paae.  ^n,  Dsoootuh 
hblbn'^ii,  D.  nru'uB,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  U.  S.) 
Elecampane  root,  i  oz.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  a 
few  minutes  and  strain.  Tonic  and  expectorant, 
and,  in  some  cases,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic.-^ 
Dose.  A  wine-glassful  every  hour  or  two  (see 
below). 

Decoction  of  XlMampaae  (Compmuid).  8yn, 
Dboootitx  kelbni  ooMPoairtTM,  D.  uruui,  c, 
L.  iVop.  (Soiier,)  Elecampane,  1  oz.;  hys- 
sop and  ground  ivy,  of  each,  2  dr.;  water,  1 
pint ;  boil  16  minutes,  strain,  and  add  of  honey, 
2  oz. — Dose,  1  to  3  table-spoonfuls;  as  the 
last. 

Deoootion  of  Blm  Bark.  Sy»,  Dboootuk 
Vl'xi  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,  Elm  bark  (cut  in  small 
pieces),  1  oz. ;  ^stilled  water,  16  oz. ;  boil  to  9 
oz.  and  strain. — Dote,  2  to  4  oz.,  8  or  4  times  a 
day,  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  sarsaparilla  in  scaly 
skin  diseases  (see  below). 

Deooctioa  of  Elm  Bark  (Compouid).  Sgfn. 
Dbooottjh  ulmi  composituk,  L.  Prep,  (Jef- 
frey.) Simple  decoction  of  Elm  bark,  8  pints ; 
liquorice  root,  sassafras  and  ffuaiacum  chips,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  mezereon  root,  8  or. ;  boil  for  1  hour 
and  strain.    More  active  than  the  last. 

Decoction  of  Ergot.  Syn*  Dbooocttm  BBOor'iB, 
D.  BBOA'iifl  COBNUTI,  L.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Er- 
got of  rye  (bruised),  1  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  boil 
10  minutes  and  strain. — Doee,  l-3rd  at  intervals 
of  i  hour,  until  the  whole  is  t«ken ;  as  a  parturi- 
facient. 

DoeoetlOB  of  Fom  Boot.  8yn,  Dbcootuic 
KLiciB  ;^D.  BADICI8  P.,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Wood.) 
Dried  fern-root,  1  oz. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  16 
fl.  oz..and  strain.  By  wine-glassfuls,  fasting, 
until  it  excites  slight  nausea;  as  a  vermifuge, 
more  particularly  for  tapeworm. 

Doooedon  of  Flgt.  Syn.  Dbcootux  nci,  L. 
Prep.  (Cadei^  Figps  (chopped),  1  oz.;  water, 
1  pint;  boil,  and  strain.  Demulcent  and  pec- 
tonl ;  taken  ad  libitum  (see  below). 

Decoction  of  Figa  (Compound).  Syn.  Db- 
cooTUH  7I0I  00KP08ITUM,  L.  Prep.  (Foy,) 
Figs  and  raisins  (chopped),  of  each,  2  oz.;  liquo- 
rice root,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water^  1  quart ;  boil  16 
minutes  and  strain.    As  the  last. 


Decootion  of  Galls.  Syn,  Dboootuk  oal'ub, 
(Ph.  L.)  Prep.  From  galls  (bruised),  2i  ol  ; 
water,  1  quart;  boiled  to  one  half  and  itrained. 
As  an  'astringent,  fomentation,  enema,  or  ii^ei»- 
tion,  in  prolapsus  ani,  piles,  and  leucorrhcBa. 

Decoction   of    Onaiacnm.     8yn,     Dbooctum 

aUAIAO'l  (Ph.  E.),  D.  Q.  00KF08ITUK  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  E.)  Guaiacam  abav- 
ings,  3  oz.;  raisins  (chopped),  2  oz.;  water,  8 
pints;  simmer  down  to  6  pints,  adding,  towards 
the  end,  sassafras  (rasped  or  sliced)  and  Uqnorioe 
root  (bruised^,  of  each,  1  oi. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Quaiacum  wood,  S  oz.;  saasafrBib 
10  dr. ;  liquorice  root,  2^  oa. ;  water,  10  pint^  •» 
last ;  to  strain  6  pints. 

Obe»  The  above  form  the  onca  eelebmted  '  De» 
coction  of  the  Woods.'— 'J>o«e.  A  teacupfol  8  or 
4  times  daily,  oroftener,  in  chronic  rheumatisHi* 
cutaneous  diseases,  after  a  coarse  of  mercnry,  4e. 
Although  its  virtues  are  of  a  very  dubious  kind. 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  frequently  does  good, 
especially  when  persevered  in  with  a  sudorific 
regimen. 

Decoction  of  Hairy  Horehouid.  %».  Ds- 
oootuk  ba£lot£  lavatjb,  L.  Prep^  (Bd^ 
mann.)  Siberian  or  woolly  horehound  (B0llotet\ 
li  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  one  half. — D^ee,  A 
tumblerful,  or  more!,  twice  a  day;  inrheomatie, 
gouty,  and  dropsical  affections,  espeeiaUy  the 
latter.    See  Dbcootiok  ob  Hobbhoubb. 

Decoction  of  HartsHiom.    See  Mixivxas. 

Decoction  of  Hellebore.     1.  (DB000si<nr  ov 

BLACK  HELLBBOBB ;  DbCOCTUK  BBLBBBOKI  HISBI, 

L.)  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomeom.)  Block  heUebore 
root,  2  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  16  minatei. — 
Doee,  1  fl.  oz.  every  4  hours;  in  dropsy,  wornu, 
chronic  skin  diseases,  Ac.,  occurring  in  non- 
irritable  habits. 

2.  (Dbcootion  of  whitb  hbxiLbbobb;  Db- 
oootuk vbbatbi.  Ph.  L.  and  D.)  Preip.  (Ph. 
L.  1836.)  White  hellebore  (bruised),  10  dr.; 
water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and,  when  cold, 
add  of  rectified  spirit,  8  fl.  oz.  Used  as  a  lotion 
in  itch,  lepra,  peoriasifl^  scald-heftd»  Ac,  and  to 
destroy  pedicuU.  In  most  cases  it  tlkomXd  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  should  never  be  af^ilied 
to  the  unsound  skin. 

Decoetion  of  Holly  LeaTOt.  Syn.  Dtoocm 
luois.  (Foy.)  Holly  leaves,  i  oa.;  water,  16 
oz. ;  boil  to  12  oz.    For  8  doses. 

Decoction   of  Horebonnd.     1^.     Comxouxd 

DBCOCTIOIT  of  HOBBHOUND  ;  IteCOOTUK  KABUBH 

C0KP08ITUK,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  M,  E.  Gnfjik.) 
Dried  horehound  (MtMrruhium  vmlffare),  1  eis.; 
liquorice  root  and  flax-seed  (bruised),  of  eadi, 
I  oz.;  boiling  water,  1^  pints;  maeerafie  for  8 
or  4  hours  (boil  a  minute)  and  etrain.  Ak  ex- 
cellent demulcent  and  pectoral. — Doee,  1  to  2 
fl.  oz.,  as  required,  in  coughs.  At, 

Decoction  of  IceUnd  Koaa.  8yn.  Daooonov 
of  liybbwobt  ;  Dboootuk  gbtbabui  (Ph.  L.) ; 

D.  IJCHBKI8  IBLAITDICI  (Ph.  D.) ;  D.  LICBXVn 
rPh.  L.  1824.)  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Liverwort 
(Iceland  moss),  6  dr. ;  water,  1|  pints ;  boil  to  a 
pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Iceland  moss,  1  os.;  water,  li 
pints;  boil  for  10  minutes  in  a  covered  vvnel, 
and  strain.  N«tritious,  deauloent,  pectoral,  and 
tonic. — Doee,  1  to  4  fl.  oz.,  etery  8  or  4  Imnoi  ; 
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in  «luraBie  •flectioM  of  the  chert  and  itoinMb, 
€trp0duiBy  polmonaxj  oomamptio&y  old  coiig;hf, 
dyqwpoA,  olironie  dtarrluBay  mad  djMntoiy.  It 
mty  be  IbToared  mud  eweetened;  rniUc  i«  fre- 
quoitly  added  to  it.  The  hitter  matter  may 
he  remored  hy  itee^ng  the  moes  for  lome  time 
in  prettj  wana  water,  or  in  cold  water,  to  which 
a  very  little  carbonate  of  potaah  baa  been  added. 
Withont  this  ia  done,  it  is  intensely  bitter  and 


Seosstion  of  Indiaa  Ba'el.    Sy%.    Dbcootioh 

OV  jEgLB  KABMXLM;  DmOOCTUU  BAML,  L. 
from  the  dried  unripe  fniit  of  .^U  marmelot 
(ln£aa  bael)»  2  oa. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  to  l*8rd 
and  Btndn.^-2>M«,  2  iL  os.  2  or  8  times  a  day ; 
in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  English  cholera. 

Beooatioa  of  ladlaa  Pink.  Sjfn,  Dboootuh 
mosKLLB,  L.  iVtp.  Indiaa  pink  root,  6  dr. ; 
water,  1  pint;  boil  5  minutes ;  add  senna,  4  dr.; 
digest  15  minutes,  stratn,and  add  of  manna,  1  os. 
— DoM.  A  small  teacnpfn],  8  times  a  day,  for  an 
sdnlt ;  ^  OK.  to  I  OE.  or  less,  for  children ;  as  an 
anthelmintic  porge. 

Baooetiam  of  Indiaai  BanaparfUa.  %».  Ds- 
oooTUX  HSXSDu'jn,  L.  Frip,  (FtrHra.)  Koot 
of  Indian  aarsapariila  (MnmidsimmM  iudictu),  2 
CO. ;  water^  1#  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint.  Dioretic, 
alteratiTo,  and  tonic. — Dost,  By  wine-glassfuls, 
as  deeoetian  of  sarsaparilla. 

Soooetioa  of  T^riah  Koh.  ^a.  Diooctvk 
CHO«']>Ki.  Frsp,  (Pfffvira.)  Canageen  or  Irish 
moss,  1  OB. ;  macerate  in  Inkewarm  water  for  10 
minates,  t^e  it  out  and  drain  it,  and  then  boil 
it  in  water  (or  milk),  8  pints,  for  15  minntes,  and 
strain  throogh  linen. 

05s.  If  twice  the  above  weight  of  moes  is 
employed,  a  mncilage  (mmoUoffo  ekomdrt)  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon  juice, 
spioes,  Ac,  and  forms  a  most  nntritions  article 
of  ^oon  dUet.  It  is  taken  in  the  same  oases 
as  decoction  of  Iceland  moss ;  and  is  frequently 
employed  in  coc^Lery  as  a  substitute  for  animal 
jefly,  and  in  the  preparation  of  blancmanges, 
soups,  Ac 

Peeactimi  at  T'siaglasi.      See  LxiBOK  Dibt 


Deeoetioii  of  Jamaisa  Dogwood.  Syn,  Dm- 
ooonrx  ooaxvn  vlobiojb.  (U.  S.  Ph.)  Bark  of 
iamaica  dogwood,  1  oc;  water,  16  os.  am.; 
boil  10  minutes  and  strain,  and  make  up  to  I 
pint  ojn.  As  a  substitute  for  cinchona,  but  is 
nme  astringent. 

PasartioB  of  Ji^Jubea.  i%a.  Dioootox  jtjv- 
BAXux.  Boil  2  OS.  of  Jujubes  (stoned),  for  an 
hour,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  produce 
2  pints  of  decoction. 

Psooetton  of  Ju'niper  Berries  (Oompoand).  8^. 
Dioootinc  fwnsssa  ooxpoaiTux,  L.  Frep, 
(St  B.  Hoep.)  Juniper  berries,  2  os. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  8  dr.;  water,  4  pints;  boil  to  a  quart, 
strain,  and  add  compound  spirit  of  iuniper,  2  fl.  os. 
Dhuetic — IhM,  2  or  8  wine-glassruls,  8  times  a 
day,  warm. 

fieoootisB  of  linseed  (Compound).  Syn,  Db- 
comuu  IiI'bi  ooMrosiTiTM  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Frep. 
(Fh.  D.)  Linseed,  1  os. ;  liquorice  root  (bruise^, 
i  ea.;  water,  li  pints;  bdl  for  10  minutes  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain  whilst  hot.  Emollient 
and  demaloent. — Dose,    A  wine-glassful  ad  tibi' 


I  iwm  j  in  gonorrhcBa,  dysentery,  poloMDary  affee- 
tionsy  Ac  It  may  be  flavoured  with  lemon  peel, 
and  sweetened.    See  iHTUSioiii. 

DeeocttoB  of  Li^uoriee.  iS^.  Dboootuh  qlt- 
OTXBHiu,  L.  JPrsp.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Liquorice 
root  (sliced),  1}  oz.;  water,  16  fl.  os.;  boil  10 
minutes  and  strain.  A  mild  demulcent;  it  is 
taken  either  alone,  by  wine-glassftils,  or  is  used  ss 
a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies. 

DeooetioB,  Lisbon.    See  Lisbon  Dibt  Dbink. 

Oeeoetian  of  Liv'erwort.     See  Dboootioh  ob 

ICBLAJTB  M08B. 

BeoootioB  of  Log^wood.  %».  Dboootux  hjcma- 
Toxru  (Ph.  L.  B.  A  D.),  L.  Frep,  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Logwood  chips,  10  dr.;  water,  1^  pints;  boil  to  a 
pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Logwood,  1  os.;  water,  1  pint; 
boil  to  10  fl.  OS.,  adding  towards  the  hMt,  cinna- 
mon Hn  powder),  1  dr. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Logwood,  1  ok.  ;  water,  |  pint.  As- 
tringent and  tonic. — Doss,  1  table-spoonful  to  a 
wine-glassful ;  in  diarrhcea,  as  required. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Logwood  in  chips,  1  oz. ;  cinnamon 
in  coarse  powder,  55  gr.;  distilled  water,  1  pint. 
Boil  the  logwood  for  10  minutes,  then  add  the 
cinnamon  and  strain  to  make  up  1  pint. 

Decoction  of  Hallows.  S^,  Gommov  dbooo- 
tioh ;  Dboootvm  coM^MinrB,  D.  pbo  bhbka'tb 
(Ph.  L.  1787),  D.  UALYM  ooMPOSiTinc  (Ph.  L. 
1886).  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  L.  1886.)  Ck>mmon  mal- 
lows (dried),  1  oz.;  chamomile  flowers  (dried), 
i  OS. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  15  minutes  and  strain. 
Used  chiefly  for  fomentations  and  enemas. 

DeoootioB  of  Halt.  £^n,  Dboootux  bi'kje,  D. 
BTNB8,  D.  MAi/n,  L.  Ffep.  {Swediamr,)  Ground 
malt,  8  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and 
strain.  1  oz.  of  syrup  of  lemons,  os  of  saffron, 
may  be  added  to  the  cold  decoction,  or  a  little 
liquorice  root  with  the  malt.  Demulcent  and  laxa- 
tive.—Dose.  A  cupful  €td  libiium,  Inftision  of 
malt  (sweet  wort)  is  a  more  convenient  and  elegant 
preparation. 

DeooetioB  of  Harsh-mallow.  8^,  Dboootux 
ALTUM'M  (Ph.  D.  1826  and  Ph.  B.  1818),  L. 
Frep,  (Ph.  D.  1626.)  Dried  root  and  herb  of 
marsh-mallow,  4  oz. ;  raisins  (stoned),  2  oz. ;  water, 
7  pints  (wine  measure);  boil  down  to  5  pints, 
strain,  allow  it  to  deposit  the  sediment,  and  de- 
cant the  clear  liquid.  Demulcent.— 2>om.  A 
cupful  ad  libitum,  in  coughs,  colds,  calculous 
affections,  and  other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 
SeeMiZTrBBS. 

Deooction  of  Xatieo.  Sjfn,  Dbooctvic  katioo'- 
BIB,  L.  Frep,  (Dr  Jeff^e,)  Matico  leaves, 
1  OS. ;  water,  1  pint;  boil  12  minutes  and  strain. 
Astringect.— Dofs,  1  fl.  oz.,  2  or  8  times  a  day ; 
in  hsmorrhagic  and  other  discharges. 

Deooction  of  Koae'reon.  8yn.  Dboootux 
XBZBBii  (Ph.  £.  end  Ph.  D.  1826),  L.  Frep. 
(Ph.  £.)  Boot* bark  of  mezereon,  2  dr. ;  liquorice 
root,  4  dr.;  water,  1  quart;  simmer  to  \\  pints 
and  strain.  Stimulant  and  sudorific. — Doee.  A 
wine-glassful,  or  more,  8  or  4  times  a  day ;  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  secondary  syphilis, 
lepra,  and  some  other  cutaneous  affections.  Much 
boiling  injures  the  virtues  of  mezereon  (see 
heUHo). 

DeooetioB  of  Kese'reoa  (Compound).  6y».  Db- 
oootux XBZBBBI  0OXPO8ITUK,  L.     Frep,   (J^aik 
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M<m»,)  Mezereon,  2  dr.;  bitter-sweet,  4  dr.; 
bnrdook,  2  oz. ;  water,  2  quarts;  boil  to  8  pints, 
add  of  liquorice  root,  2  dr.,  and  strain.  As  the 
last,  and  in  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Deooetlon  of  Mugwort.  Sjfn.  Dboootum  abte- 
lasuB  YTTLeABiB.  Mngwort  root,  1  oz. ;  water, 
24  oz.    Boil  for  ^  hour.    In  epilepsy. 

Decoction  of  Xyrrh.  Syn.  Dbcootux  mybbhje. 
(Ph.  D.)  Myrrh,  2  dr. ;  water,  8i  oz.;  triturate 
the  myrrh  with  the  water  gradually  added ;  then 
boil  for  10  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

Decoction  of  Hi'tre.    Sjfn.   Decootum  nitbo- 

SUU,   D.   NITRATXTK,   D.   FOTASBiB   ITITBATIS,    L. 

iVep.  1.  Nitre,  i  oz. ;  white  sugar,  2  oz. ;  cochi- 
neal, 20  gr. ;  water,  li  pints ;  boil  a  few  minutes 
and  strain. 

2.  (Hosp.  Form.)  Barley-water,  1  pint ;  nitre, 
6  dr.;  dissolve.  Diuretic,  diaphoretic  and  re- 
frigerant. A  wine-glassful,  frequently ;  in  gonor- 
rhosa,  sore  throat,  acute  rheumatism,  scurvy,  &c. 

Decoction  of  Oak  Bark.  8yn.  Dbooctum 
QUBBO^a  (Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Frep,  1.  (Ph. 
L.  &  £.)  Oak  bark  (bruised),  10  dr. ;  water,  1 
quart ;  boil  down  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Oak  bark,  li  oz. ;  water,  li  pints ; 
boil  10  minutes  and  strain.  Astringent.  Used 
as  a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat,  relaxation  of 
the  uvula,  &c.,  and  as  a  wash,  and  as  an  injection 
in  piles,  leucorrhcsa,  hfl&morrhages,  prolapsus  ani, 
&c, 

8.  (Ph.  B.)  Oak  bark  (bruised),  1\  oz. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint;  boil  for  10  minutes  and 
strain. 

Decoction  of  Data.  Sffn.  Watbbobubl;  Db- 
ooctum ATBFJB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (CuUen.)  Oat- 
meaX,  1  oz. ;  water,  3  quarts ;  boil  to  a  quart,  strain, 
and  when  oold  decant  the  clear  liquid  from  the 
sediment. 

2.  (A,  T.  Thomion,)  Washed  groats,  4  oz. ; 
water,  4  pints;  boil  to  a  quart.  Nutritious  and 
demulcent.  Taken  ad  UhUum,  to  promote  the 
action  of  purgatives,  and  as  an  enema,  either 
alone,  or  as  a  v^cle  for  more  active  substances. 
It  is  too  thin  for  food.    See  Obubl. 

Decoction  of  Parei'ra.  ^.  Deooottth  pabbiks 
(Ph.  L.),  L.  Pr&p,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Fareira  hrema 
root  (sliced),  10  dr. ;  water,  li  pints ;  boil  to  a 
pint  and  stndn. 

2.  {Sir  B.  Brodie»)  Pareira,  4  dr. ;  water,  8 
pints ;  boil  to  a  pint,  as  last.  The  above  are  given 
in  gonorrhoea,  lenoorrhoea,  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder. — JDo«6.  Of  the  first,  i  to  1 
wine-glassful,  8  or  4  times  a  day ;  of  the  second, 
about  twice  that  quantity,  or  more.  It  is  com- 
monly combined  with  some  tincture  of  hyoscy- 
amus ;  and  when  the  triple  phosphates  are  present 
in  the  urine,  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
m^  be  added.  See  Pabbiba. 
Decoction,  Pec'toral.    See  Dboootxov  of  Bab- 

LBT. 

Deooetion  of  PelHtory.  DBOOCnnc  ptbb''thbi, 
L.  jPrep»  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Pellitory  root,  1  oz. ; 
water,  it  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Used 
as  a  gastric  stimulant,  and  as  a  gargle  in  the  re- 
laxation of  the  nvula. 

Decoction  of  Pome^granate.  %».  Dboooium 
Obaka'ti  (Ph.  L.),  L.  JPrep,  (Ph.  L.)  Pome- 
granate rind  (fruit-bark),  2  os. ;  distilled  water, 
1^  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  stndn.     Astringent. 


Used  as  a  gargle  and  injection,  in  sore  throaty 
leucorrhosa,  &o.;  and   internally,   in   diazrlicBay 
dysentery,  &c. — Doee,  1  fl.  oz.,  or  more. 
Decoction  of  Pomegranate  Boot.    8$n,  Dbooo 

TUK   aBAKATI   BADIdB  (Ph.   L.),  L.     iVsp.      1. 

(Ph.  L.)    Boot-bark  of  pomegranate  (sliced),  % 
oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  a  xnnt  and  strain. 
2.  {CoUUr,)    Bark  of  the  root,  2  os.;  water, 

1  pint;  boil  to  one  half.  This  is  the  common 
form  used  in  India. 

Dote,  ^o,  A  wine-glassful,  half-hourly,  until 
the  whole  is  taken,  a  light  diet  and  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  having  been  taken  the  day  previously.  In 
tapeworm,  Dr  Collier  recommends  the  whcde  of 
the  last  preparation  to  be  given  in  2  doses,  at  the 
interval  of  2  hours.  It  purges,  and  in  5  or  6 
hours  frequently  expels  the  worm ;  if  this  does 
not  take  place,  it  should  be  persevered  in.  "  Look 
for  the  head  of  the  tcsnia  (tapeworm) ;  for  if  that 
is  not  expelled,  you  have  done  nothing  "  (Collier)* 
Oil  of  turpentine  and  kousso  are  now  more  fre- 
quently given  in  tssnia  in  this  country. 

Decoction  of  Poppies.    I^n,    Dbcoctiov  ov 

P0FFT-EBAD8,  FoXBlTrAXIOK  07  P.-K.;  DbOOO- 

Tuu  PAPAYBBis  (Ph.  L.  K  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Poppy-heads  (bruised),  4  oz. ;  water,  2 
quarts ;  boil  for  16  minutes  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  D.)  As  the  last»  bat  using  only 
8  pints  of  water.  UsM  as  an  emollient  fomenta* 
tion,  in  painful  swelliDgs,  excoriations,  Ac  The 
addition  of  a  i  pint  of  vin^far  is  sud  to  promote 
its  efficacy. 

8.  (Ph.  B.)  Poppy-heads  (bruised),  2  os. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  1^  pints.  Boil  for  10  minutes  and 
strain.    The  product  should  measure  a  pint. 

Decoction  of  QnasTsia.  Syn.  Dbooctum  qvab- 
SLB,  L.  Prep,  Prom  quassia  chips  (small),  1 
dr. ;  water,  li  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint>  and  add  aymp 
of  orange  peel,  2  oz. — JDoee.  A  wine-glaasfal, 
occasionally,  as  a  stomachic  tonic  See  IB- 
pxrsioiTB. 

Decoction  of  Quince.  <9ya.  DBOOorioir  op 
QunrcB  8BBD,  Muohagb  op  q.  a.;  Dbcoctuk 
OTDOim  (Ph.  L.),  L.    JPrep.    From  quince  aeeds^ 

2  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  for  10  minutes  and 
stnun.  Used  as  an  emollient  and  sheathing  appli- 
cation to  abraded  or  wounded  surfaces,  as  craeked 
lips,  nipples,  &c. ;  and  to  the  sldn  in  erysipelas,  to 
paixiful  hsemorrhoidal  tumours,  and  the  like  Pre- 
pared with  a  little  less  water,  it  is  used  by  the 
hairdresser  as '  bandoline '  or  '  fixateur.' 

Decoction  of  Bed  Gum.  S^.  Dbooctuh  omua 
BT7BBI.  (Mr  Squire.)  Bed  gnm,  1  oz. ;  water,  2 
pints ;  boil  10  minutes  and  steain. 

Decoction  of  Bice.  ^i^.  Riob  watbb,  Bicb 
DBUTE ;  Dboootum  OBY^zji,  L.  Prep.  Race,  2 
oz.;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  one  half  and  strain. 
Demulcent.  A  good  drink  in  fevers,  ooughs,  Ac, 
either  alone  or  sweetened  and  fiavoored  with  a 
little  lemon  peeL 

Deooetion  of  Sanaparilla.    %«•  DBOOom 

SAB'ZJB  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  D.  8AB8APABILLJI  (Ph. 

D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.^  SarsapariSa  (sHced), 
6  oz. ;  water,  2  quarts ;  boil  to  a  quart  and  stanain. 
2.  (Ph.  E.)  SarsapariUa,  5  OS. ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  4  pints;  macerate  for  2  hours  in  a  vessel 
lightly  covered,  and  placed  in  a  waxi^  dtoation; 
then  take  out  the  root,  bmise  it,  x«tiim  it  again 
to  the  liquor,  boil  down  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 
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3.  (Ph.  D.)  Sttnaparilk,  2  oc.;  boUing 
water,  li  pinto ;  digest  an  hour,  boil  10  minntet, 
cool,  and  strain. 

4.  (Ph.  B.)  Digest  2i  oc  of  Jamaioa  sar- 
aapaTflla  cot  transrenelr  in  li  pinto  of  boiling 
water  for  an  hour,  boil  tor  10  minates,  eool,  and 
stram.    Make  up  to  1  pint. 

Obs»  The  medicinal  Tirtaes  of  sarsaparilla  root 
reside  wholly  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  portion ;  it 
is  therefore  quite  unnecessary  to  braise  it,  as 
direeted  in  the  Ph.  E.  By  those  houses  which  deal 
hugely  in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  the  root  is 
seldom  split  or  eat;  the  bandies  in  which  it  is 
made  np  being  simply  nntied  and  spread  open,  to 
allow  of  the  free  exposnre  of  every  part  to  the 
■olTent  action  of  the  water.  By  this  plan  the 
whole  ci  the  solnble  portion  of  the  bark  is  ex- 
tracted, whilst  the  feculent  matter  that  pervades 
the  wood  is  only  partially  dissolved  oat.  Ac- 
cording to  SonbdirBn,  a  mere  infusion  is  prefer- 
able. The  dose  is  a  teacnpfol  to  i  pint  8  or 
4  times  a  day. 

An  eztemjyoraneoas  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is 
made  by  dissolving  |  ok.  of  the  simplest  extract 
in  1  pint  of  hot  water.  See  SabbapasHiLA,  and 
Maw, 

Decoction  of  Sanaparilla  (Coaicffitratod).  I^n. 

DsOOCnTM  OkRZM  COVCKWTRJLTUV,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (Wholesale.)  SarsaparilU  (Jamaica),  lOi  lbs., 
is  placed  in  a  laige  and  well-cleaned  copper 
Ixttlar,  and  enoogh  boiling  water  added  to  cover 
it ;  it  is  then  left  to  macerato,  without  boiling, 
fiir  8  or  4  boors,  after  which  it  is  boiled  for  about 
an  hour,  and  the  clear  liquor  drawn  off  into 
another  clean  copper  pan  j  tne  root  (after  it  has 
well  drained)  is  then  washed  or  '  sparged '  with 
boiling  watcnr,  until  the  latter  runs  off  scarcely 
eolound ;  the  washings  are  added  to  the  decoc- 
tion, and  the  whole  evaporated  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  6i  pinto  i  it  is  then  set  to  oool,  and 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1^  innto,  further 
added;  after  agitotion,  the  whole  is  set  aside 
in  a  well-corkMl  bottle,  in  a  cool  place,  for  a 
week.  In  a  few  days  it  is  usually  found  as  clear 
and  brilliant  as  brandy,  with  very  little  sediment, 
and  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time  unlijured. 
Some  manufactuxers,  inst^d  of  washing  the  root, 
give  it  a  second  and  third  water,  boiling  it  each 
time  and  evaporating  the  mixed  liquors. 

2.  (Bxtemporaneons.)  Extract  of  sarsaparilla, 
6|  OB. ;  water,  12  fl.  os. ;  dissolve,  add  rectified 
spirit,  2i  1L  ot.,  and  water,  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  exactly  measure  a  pint. 

06#.  1  dr.  of  this  decoction  mixed  with  7  dr. 
of  water  forms  a  similar  preparation  to  the 
Deeoeimm  §arzm  of  the  Ph.  L.,  and  is  now  very 
frequentiy  substituted  for  it  in  dispensing.  See 
SiBgAPABHiLA,  EXTBACM,  and  below. 

Sacoetion  of  Sarsaparilla  (Compoimd).  Sk/n. 
Daoocnnc  babzm  ooxpobitttic  (Ph.  L.  &  E.), 
D.  lAsaAVASiLLJD  c.  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prsp.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  (boiling^, 
4  pinto ;  sassafras  chips,  guaiacum  wood  (rasped), 
ai^  fresh  liquorice  root  (bruised),  of  each,  10  dr. ; 
meaereon  (root-bark),  8  dr. ;  boil  for  16  minutes 
and  strain. 

2.    (Ph.  E.)    As  the  Isst,  but  unng  4  dr.  of 


8.     (Ph.    D.)    Sarsaparilla    (sliced),   2   oc; 


sassafras,  guaiacum  turnings,  and  liquorice  root 
(bruised),  of  each,  2  dr.;  mesereon  root-bark, 
1  dr.;  boiling  watw,  li  pixrts ;  digest  for  an  hour, 
then  boil  for  10  minutes,  cool,  and  strain. 

4.  (Extemporaneous.)  Cknnpound  extract  of 
sarsaparilla,  7i  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  dis- 
solve. 

6.  (Ph.  B.)  Jamaica  sarsaparilla,  cut  trans- 
versely, 2|  01.;  sassafras,  guaiacum  turnings, 
bruised  liquorice  root,  of  eadi,  |  os. ;  mesereon 
root-bark,  00  gr. ;  digest  them  with  li  pinto  of 
boiling  water  in  a  covered  vessel  for  an  hour, 
then  boil  for  10  minutes,  cool,  and  strain.  Make 
up  to  1  pint. 

0A#.  This  decoction  is  an  imitotion  of  the 
once  justiy  celebrated  '  Lisbon  Diet  Drink.'  It 
is  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic — Do§».  A  tea- 
cupful,  or  more,  8  or  4  times  a  day,  either  along 
with,  or  after,  a  mercurial  course;  tad  in  sy- 
philis, scurvy,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism, 
lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other  skin  diseases, 
and  especially  in  cachexia,  or  g^eneral  bad  habit 
of  body.  Diving  ito  use  the  skin  should  be  kept 
warm.    See  Sassapasilla,  and  below, 

BeeoetioB  of  BarsapaxiUa  (Conctntratad  Com- 
pound). 8yn,  DSOOOTUIC  BABZJB  OOKPOSnUX 
COHOBHTBATmC,     D.     fABfiATAXXLLii     0.    0.,    L. 

There  is  a  very  considerable  trade  done  in  this 
article,  in  consequence  of  compound  decoction  of 
sarsaparilla  being  taken  in  large'  doses,  both 
alone  and  in  combination  with  oikher  remedies, 
and  the  pharmaooposial  preparation  spoiling  if 
kept  longer  than  about  12  hours  in  warm  wea&er. 
Like  the  concentrated  simple  decoction,  it  is  said 
to  be  of  8  times  the  usual  strength,  so  that  when 
mixed  with  7  times  ito  w«ght  of  water  it  forms 
a  similar  preparation  to  the  Deooetmm  eamm 
oompoiiUim,  Ph.  L.,  for  which  it  is  very  gene- 
rally substituted  in  dispensing. 

jPrsp.  1.  (Wholesale.)  SarsapariUa  (red 
Jamaica),  96  lbs. ;  mesereon  root  (not  root-bark), 
8  lbs.;  liquorice  root  (bruised),  16  lbs.  The 
mesereon  and  liquorice  are  first  laid  (loosely)  on 
the  bottom  of  a  clean  copper  pan,  and  the  bundles 
of  sarsaparilla  (untied  and  loosened)  packed  over 
them,  in  borisontal  layers,  alternately  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  Three  or  four  boaras, 
with  as  many  iron  i-cwt.  weighto,  are  next 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  whole.  Water  is  now 
run  in  to  about  ten  inches  higher  than  the  in- 
grediento,  and  heat  is  applied  until  ebullition 
commences.  The  materisls  are  now  allowed  to 
macerate,  without  boiling,  for  8  or  4  hours,  after 
which  the  liquor  is  gently  boiled  for  about  an 
hour,  care  bemg  taken  to  add  fresh  water  firom 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  well  covered. 
The  decoction  is  next  run  off,  and  set  evaporating 
as  ouickly  as  possible.  The  ingrediento  are  then 
washed  with  successive  portions  of  boiling  water 
by  allowing  it  to  descend  from  a  spedes  of  shower- 
bath,  after  the  manner  of  '  sparging '  described 
under  BBBwnra.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
water  runs  off  nearly  colourless,  the  smallest 
quantity  being  employed  that  will  effect  tiie 
object  in  view.  The  whole  of  the  liquid  is 
now  evaporated  without  delay  until  reduced  to 
Si  galls.,  when,  after  cooling,  2  d^.  of  essential 
oil  A  sassafras  dissolved  in  2  galls,  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  mre  addedi  and  afterwards  1  pint  of 
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etsenee  of  f  uakcum*  The  liquid  is  tben  pkoed 
in  a  snitably  «iied  barrel  set  apon  its  head  and 
fitted  witi^  a  email  oook  (not  placed  too  near  the 
bottom),  and  allowed  to  repose  for  a  week,  by 
which  time  it  becomes  clear  and  brilliant  and  fit 
for  sale.  This  is  the  form  adopted  by  the  large 
metropolitan  drug-houses  most  celebrated  for  this 
preparation.  The  product  that  may  be  drawn  off 
fit  for  sale  is  something  over  10  gaUs.  The 
residuum,  forming  the  '  lx>ttoms,'  consists  chiefly 
of  fecula.  The  loiter  is  well  stirred  up  with  8  or 
4  gfalls.  of  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  settle. 
The  clear  decanted  *  washings '  are  used  as  water 
or  liquor  in  making  the  next  batch  of  decoction. 

2.  (Extemporaneous.)  Ck>mpound  extract  of 
sarsaparilla,  7i  oz.;  boiling  water,  12  fl.  ox.; 
dissolve,  then  add  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2i 
fl.  oz. ;  mix  weU,  and  further  add  of  water,  q.  s. 
to  mi^  the  whole  measure  a  pint. 

Oha.  To  conduct  this  process  successfully, 
several  large  copper  pans  are  required;  one  of 
which  (to  ImH  the  ingredients  in)  must  be  capable 
of  ccmtaintng  from  140  to  150  sails,  at  the  least, 
and  the  others  must  be  sufficiency  large  to  recdve 
the  liquors  as  they  are  drawn  off.  l^ose  for  the 
evaporation  should  be  very  shallow,  in  order  that 
it  may  proceed  rapidly ;  and  the  whole  should  be 
heated  by  steam.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  employ 
large  wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the  heat  b^  means 
of  pipes  laid  along  the  bottom,  and  supphed  with 
high-pressure  stoMm.  This  method  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  use  of  double  steam  pans,  as 
above.  When  essence  of  guaiacum  is  not  used, 
24  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the 
dust  has  been  sifted,  are  boiled  with  the  other 
ingredients  instead.  Those  desirous  of  using  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  ordered  by  the 
Colleges  may  do  so  by  taking  8  times  the 
given  quantities,  and  proceeding  as  above.  The 
following  are  special  preparations : 

fSLTZ'B  DsOOOnOK  OV  SABBAPABILIiA.     ^11. 

Ap'ozsu  ov  Fbltz;  Dboootvh  babzji  ottk 
iohtktocoii'la,  L.;  PTiBAiTfl  DB  Fbltz,  Er. 
Prep,  From  sarsaparilla  ^sliced),  8  oz.;  isin- 
glass and  crude  antimony  (in  powder),  of  each, 
4  oz. ;  water,  5  pints;  boil  to  one  half  and  strain. 
Used  in  skin  diseases. 

Jaupuband's  Dbcoction  op  Sabsapabilla. 
S^n,  Dbcocttjic  babzje  oum  badiob  Chzba, 
L. ;  PxiBABB  PB  Jaupbbabd,  Fr.  Brep, 
(Bonn*)  Sarsaparilla  and  China  roott  of  each, 
2  oz.;  senna  and  sassafras  chips,  of  each,  i  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr.;  water,  2  galls.; 
simmer  gently  for  several  hours,  and  strain  12 
pints;  when  oold  decant  the  clear. — DoMe,  2 
fl.  oz.,  two  or  three  times  daily;  in  scrofula, 
Ac 

Vdtaohb'b    Dbcooiiok    op    Sabbapabilla. 

8^,    DBOOOT0X   BABZJS   OVX  BBBVA,  L.;   PtI- 

BAHB  DB  ViBACHB,  Fr.  Prep,  {Fujf,)  Sarsa- 
parilla, China  wood,  and  guaiacum  wood,  of  each, 
H  o<*s  crude  antimony  (tied  in  a  rag),  2  oz.; 
water,  6  pints;  macerate  for  12  hours  ^7  in  hot 
weather),  boil  to  one  half,  add  sassafras  <^ps  and 
senna,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour  longer  and 
strain;  when  cold  decant  the  clear.  Kecom- 
mended  in  scrofula,  secondary  sypbilim  and 
Tarioqs  cQtaneoqs  affections. 
jUmuvK's  BBOoonoir   o?   SabbapabuiLa. 


Syn,  Dbcootvic  ZimcAJixi,  L.;  Pi»abb  ob 
ZmacAinr,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  (Shmntobb  dbooo- 
TION;  D.  Z.  POBTB,  Ph.  Bor.  1847.>  SarsA- 
parilla,  12  oz.;  water,  72  lbs.  (say  5f  galls.); 
digest  24  hours,  then  add  (suspended  in  a  bag), 
white  sugar  and  alum,  of  each,  6  dr.;  cakmi^ 
4  dr. ;  cinnabar,  1  dr. ;  boil  to  24  lbs.,  adding  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  process,  senna,  8  oz. ;  l^no- 
rice  root,  \\  oz. ;  aniseed  and  fennel  seed,  of 
each,  i  oz. ;  finally  strain  with  pressure,  and  after 
some  time  decant  the  clear  portion.  The  f  ormul* 
in  the  Ph.  Suec.  1845  is  similar;  that  in  the 
Hamburg  Codex  directs  only  24  lbs.  of  water 
to  be  used,  and  the  whole  to  be  reduced  to 
16  lbs. 

2.    (WbAXBB    DBOOOnOK;     D.    Z.    TBBinid — 

Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Add  to  the  residuum  (waste)  of 
the  last  prepsdcation,  sarsaparilla,  6  oz. ;  waiter^ 
72  lbs.  (say  5f  gaUs.) ;  boil  to  24  lbs. ;  adding  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  process,  lemon  peel,  cin- 
namon bark,  liquorice  root,  and  cardamoms  (all 
bruised),  of  each,  8  dr.;  press,  strain,  4e.,  aa 
before.  In  the  Ph.  Suec.  1845  double  tiie  above 
weights  of  lanon  peel  and  liquorice  root  are 
ordered,  and  in  the  Hamburg  Codex  (1845) 
24  lbs.  of  water  only  are  ordered,  and  the  whole 
Lb  to  be  boiled  down  to  16  lbs. 

Obt,  Both  the  above  are  used  in  Germany  and 
on  the  Continent  generally,  in  the  same  cases  as 
those  in  which  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 
is  administered  in  England.  They  may  be  drank 
almost  ad  Ubitwrn,  A  trace  of  mercniy  may  be 
detected  in  the  stronger  decoction  when  pro- 
perly prepared.    See  Sabbapabilla. 

Becootion  of  Senega  Boot.    8jfn,    Dbooctxob 

OP  AmBBIOAB  SKABB-BOOT,  D.  op  BATlXBBirAKB- 

BOOT;  Dbcootuic  POLTOALB,  D.  sbbboji  (Ph. 
L.),  L.  Ftep,  (Ph.  L.)  Senega  or  senoka  root, 
10  dr. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 
— ^Do#s,  i  to  2  wine-glassfuls,  8  or  4  times  daily ; 
in  humoral  asthma,  chronic  cough,  dropsy,  Ac. 
It  is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  £uretic,  and,  in 
large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  ammonia.  It  is  the  antidote  em- 
ployed by  the  Senega  Indians  against  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake  {J>r  l^nami^, 

BeeoctioB  of  Sisuum'ba  Bark,  Sgn,  Dbooc- 
Tux  bdcabu'bjb,  L.  Prep,  (Dr  WriffkL) 
Simaruba  bark,  2  dr. ;  water,  24  fl.  oa. ;  hoU  to 
one  half  and  strain.  Tonio. — 2)oee,  1  to  2  fl.  oz. ; 
in  chronic  dysentery  and  diarrhosa. 

DeooctioB  of  SquUls  (Compound).    Syn,    Ds- 

OOOTUM  BOILLJB  OOUPOBITUX,    L.       Pfip,       Ph. 

U.  S.  1841.)  Squills,  8  dr. ;  juniper  berries,  4 
oz. ;  snake- root,  8  oz. ;  water,  4  lbs. ;  boil  to  ooe 
half,  strain,  and  add  of  sweet  s|urits  of  nstre^  4 
fl.  oz.  In  chronic  coughs  and  other  chest  affec- 
tions, unaccompanied  with  active  inflammatoiy 
symptoms.— i>oi9, 1  to  8  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrioe 
daily. 

BeoootloB  of  Stareh.  S^.  Daooovinc  axtu 
(Ph.  li.),  MxroiLA'«o  AXTLi  (Ph.  £.  and  D.),  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  L.  and  E.)  Starch,  i  oz. ;  add  ^;t»- 
dually,  water,  1  pint,  and  boil  for  a  short  tune. 
The  Dublin  preparation  is  nearly  twice  as  strong. 
Used  as  an  enema  in  dysenteiy,  diarrhosay  mod 
exooriations  of  the  reotum. 

Beooetlon  of  Stavesaoro.  8yn,  Dmooasfvu 
BSAPaxBAOBUL    StavesMie  seed,  1  oi. ;  wator,  2 
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pinto;  boil  lor  a  Urn  murntef,  tod  itraiii.    For 


Jkcmtiam,  flBdorific  8pL  Dicootux  bv* 
iHma'iauu,  L.  The  old  name  of  the  oompound 
decocfcione  of  sarMperilla  sad  guaiacnm. 

SeooeUn  of  811^  8yn.  Astivioiax  goat's 
WLK;  Dbcoctux  u'ti,  D.  iV^.  Saot,  1  oz.; 
tie  it  looiely  in  a  jMOoe  of  moBlin  and  ummer  it 
inoow'e  miUc,  li  pints;  adding  towards  the  ]ast» 
white  ragar,  i  oa.  In  serofaloiiB  emaciation  and 
phthisis  ;  taken  ad  Ubikum, 

Deooetiaii  of  Tsm'arinds.  8^.  Diooonrx 
TAXAJUXDo'vuM,  L.  Jhrtp.  Tamarinds,  11  01. ; 
water,  1  pint;  boil  for  6  minutes  and  strain* 
A  pleasant  drink  in  ferers,  asthmsy  chronic  coughs, 
4e. 

PecoBttoa  of  TunariBdi  and  fkaut^  ^jra.  Dio. 
rAMAXODOKuu  oux  butva  (Ph.  E.  1744),  L, 
Prwp.  Tamarinds,  6  dr.;  cream  of  tartar,  8 
dr.;  water,  l^  pints;  boU  in  a  glased  earthen 
TBssol  until  reduced  to  16  oa.;  then  infuse  there- 
in for  12  hours,  senna,  4  dr. ;  strain,  and  add  of 
syrup  of  Tiolets,  1  oa.  A  gentle  aperient.'^ 
J)oi€.    A  wine-glassful,  or  more. 

Oaeoetiom  of  TUr.  Sjf*  Tab  watxe  ;  Di- 
ooomc  Pi'ciB  uq'oid JB,  L.  iV«rp.  Tar,  1  oa. ; 
water,  li  pints;  boil  to  1  pint. — I>o»b.  A  pint  or 
more  daily ;  in  chronic  catarrh ;  and  as  a  wash 
in  cfaimiic  skin  diseases,  especially  those  of  the 
head  in  children. 

Paooctloa,  Toa'k.  Sy.  STBnroTHiirixe 
DsoocnoF;  Dmootitx  bobobavb,  L.  Frtp. 
1.  PeruTian  bark  (bruised),  i  os.;  Virginian 
snake-root,  2  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half, 
strain  whilst  hot,  and  add,  spirit  of  cinnamon, 
li  fl.  oa. ;  diluted  sulphuric  add,  li  dr. — J)O90, 
8  08.  2  or  3  times  a  dar. 

2.  Decoction  of  bark,  6  oa. ;  tincture  of  bark, 
6  dr. ;  aromatic  confection,  *i  dr. ;  sal-volatile,  1 
dr. — ^2>oss^  1  or  2  table-spoonfuls  night  and 
ntoming ;  especially  in  diarriioea. 

Saeoetlon  «f  Tor'aoifiU.  Sgn.  Dboootttk 
tosmmvtu/IlB  (Ph.  L.),  L.  Fr§p,  (Ph.  L.) 
TormentU  root  (bruised),  2  os. ;  water,  I4  pints ; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Astringent.— I>of«,  1 
to  2  fl.  oa.,  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  Ac. 

Saaaetiom  of  Tur^nark.  /STya.  Dkoootuk 
dTBOi/iLB,  L.  Prep,  From  turmeric  root  (in 
powdar),  1|  OS. ;  water,  1  funt ;  boil  for  5  minutes 
and  strain.  A  mild  aromatic  stimulant  and 
stomachic. — Dose.  A  wine-glassful  oil  2tMte«i.  It 
is  principally  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  wbich 
turn  it  l»own.  Unsixed  paper  dipped  into  it  and 
dried  forms  the  turmeric  test-paper  of  the  chemist. 

SasootioA  of  Walnut  Bark.  %«.  DMOonxM 
jir6LAjn>'xa,  I^  Frep,  (Ph.  (}en.)  Qreen  bark 
of  walnuts,  1  OS.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  for  16 
yninq^  and  strain.  As  an  antisyphilitic.  Before 
tiie  genmal  introduction  of  sarsaparilla  it  was 
mu(£  esteemed  in  most  cases  in  which  that 
drug  is  now  taken.r— Dom,  4*^.  The  same  as  those 
of  comp.  dscL  of  sarsapariUa.  Pearson  says  that 
**  when  the  putamen  (green  rind)  of  the  walnut 
has  been  agritted,  either  intentionally  or  by  acci- 
dent (from  JDtcociwm  Umt€mieum),  the  same 
good  effscts  have  not  followed  its  use  as  when  it 
contauied  this  ingredient." 

Daeoetion  of  Walnut  LaaTss.  8pn.  0BOOO- 
«m  JVCOASP'u  louo'^BUM,  L.     JPrsp.     {Nb- 


grier,)  Walnut  leaves,  1  handful;  water,  1 
quart;  boU  15  minutes  and  strain.  DetersiTO, 
diaphoretic,  and  alterative.  Dose,  4*.  As  tJbe 
last,  especiidly  in  chronic  rheumatism,  secondary 
syphilis,  Ac. 

Deooethm  of  Wa'tar-doek.  ^a.  Dbcootctk 
Bma'oifl,  D.  B.  aqvat'ioi,  L.  Prep,  {A.  T. 
Tiowuau.)  Boot  of  common  water-dock  (Jtisirr 
obiuiifolmut),  1  os.;  water,  1  pint;  boil  for  10 
minutes  and  strain. 

Oft«.  This  decoction  is  astringent,  and  was 
once  much  celebrated  as  a  remedy  for  scurvy 
and  some  other  cutaneous  aifectioos.  "  It  is  the 
only  remedy  which  proves  efficacious  in  that 
disease  when  the  ulcers  are  healed,  and  tiie  patient 
is  attacked  with  asthma"  (LiuMMU,  on  the 
scurvy  of  the  Laplanders). 

Deooction,  White.  (Sgdenham't,)  8pn,  Habts- 
HOBV  DBiVK;  Mib'tuka  oob'bu  ubti.  Prep. 
Prepared  burnt  hartshorn,  2  os. ;  gum-arabic,  1 
01.;  water,  8  pints;  boil  to  1  quart  and  strain. 
Mucilaginous;  demulcent.    Taken  ad  lihiium. 

Decoction  of  Whor'tlaberry.    8yn.  Daooonoir 

OF    BBABBBBBT,    D.    OV    VTA-UBSI;    DbCOOTUM 

VYM  TTBSi  (Ph.  L.  and  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Whortleberry  leaves,  1  os. ;  water,  li  pints;  b(^ 
to  a  pint,  and  strun. 
2.  (Ph.D.)    Uva-ursi (the leaves), ioz.;  water, 

1  pint;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

Doee,  4^.,  1  to  3  fl.  OS.,  2  or  8  times  daily ;  in 
phthisis  and  purulent  affections  of  the  urinaiy 
organs,  unaccompanied  with  active  inflammation ; 
especially  in  chronic  afFectioos  of  the  bladder. 

OaooctSoB  of  Willow  Bark.    £hfn,    DBOOonrx 

BALIOIB,  D.  8.    OOBTIOZB,    L.      Prtp.      1.   (IFt/- 

kimon.)  Willow  bark  (8alvt  lat{folia),  bruised, 
1\  08. ;  macerate  in  water,  2  lbs.,  for  6  hoars, 
then  boil  for  1 6  minutes  and  strain.  Tonic,  astrin- 
gent, and  febrifuge. — Doee,    A  wine-glassful. 

2.  (Nieman,)  Willow  bark  {8aU»  alba),  li 
08. ;  water,  f  pint ;  boil  to  one  half .— Dostf,  1  to 

2  fl.  08.  Both  are  used  as  substitutes  for  decoc- 
tion of  cinchona  bark. 

DeoootioB  of  Win'tar-greea.    %».   Dboootion 

OV  PTBOLA,  D.  OF  VICBBLLATBD  WnrTBB-OnBBir, 
D.    OF    VZFBIBBBWA;     DbOOOTUH    CHWAPHIUB 

(Ph.  L.),  D.  FTBOiifi  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  L.)  Chimaphila  (dried  herb),  1  os. ;  water, 
li  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Winter-green  (dried  leaves),  i  os. ; 
water,  i  pint  j  boil  10  minutes,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  straan.  Tonic,  stomachic,  alterative^  and 
diuretic. — Doee,  1  to  2  fl,  os. ;  in  dropsies,  scro- 
fula, debilitv,  loss  of  appetitoi  &c. ;  and  in  those 
affections  of  the  urinary  organs  in  which  uva-urri 
is  commonly  given. 

Deooction  of  Worm'seed.  8p».  Dboooium 
BAVTOVioi,  L.  iV<m.  1.  Worm-seed,  bruised,  8  os.; 
water,  1  pint ;  bou  down  to  16  fl.  os.  and  strain. 

2.  (Dr  JL  JS,  Qriffiih.)  Fiesh  leaves  of  worm- 
seed  {Chmkipodiwm  aiiUheimimticfim,  Unn.),  1 
OS. ;  water,  1  pint ;  orange  peel,  2  dr. ;  boil  (10 
minutes)  and  strain.  The  above  are  bitter, 
stomachic,  and  vermifuge. — Doee.  A  wine-glass- 
ful twice  a  day ;  in  worms.  It  is  alsoused  as  an 
ii^ection  against  ascarides. 

Deooction  of  Tar'row.  Sgn.  DBOOomc  kil- 
LBFOZJi,  L.  Prep.  From  milfoil  or  yatrow 
tops,  li  OB.;  water«  li  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and 
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strain.  Astringent,  tonic,  and  vnlnerary. — Dote. 
A  wine-glassfal  thrice  daily;  in  dropsies,  Ac.  It 
is  also  nsed  as  a  fomentation  to  bmises,  &c. 

DEOOLOSA^OlSr.  The  blanching  or  removal 
of  the  natural  colour  of  any  substance.  Syrups 
and  many  animal,  vegetable,  and  saline  solutions 
are  decolourised  or  whitened  by  agitation  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  subsidence  or 
filtration.  Many  fluids  rapidly  lose  their  natural 
colour  by  exposure  to  light,  especially  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  In  this  way  castor,  nut, 
poppy,  and  several  other  oils  are  whitened.  Fish 
oils  are  partially  deodorised  and  decoloured  by 
filtration  through  animal  charcoaL  Cottons  and 
linens  are  still  commonly  bleached  by  the  joint 
action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  The  decolora- 
tion of  textile  fabrics  and  solid  bodies  generally 
is  called  bleaching.  See  BLAircHnro,  Blxagh- 
nre,  Oilb,  Taxj-ow,  Sugab,  Stbups,  Ac. 

]>EOOMPOSI''TIO]r  (-z&h'-un).  In  ehemittry, 
the  resolution  of  compounds  into  their  element, 
or  the  alteration  of  their  chemical  constitution  in 
such  a  manner  that  new  products  are  formed. 
For  example,  chalk  (calcium  carbonate)  when 
heated  is  said  to  be  decomposed  into|quicklime 
(calcium  oxide)  and  carbonic  acid.  Also,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  said  to  be  decomposed  by  zinc, 
hydrogen  being  liberated  and  zinc  sulphate 
formed. 

SEFECA'TIOH.  The  separation  of  a  liquid 
from  its  lees,  dregs,  or  impurities  by  subsidence 
and  decantation.  It  is  commonly  employed  for 
the  purification  of  saline  solutions  and  glutinous 
or  unctuous  liquids  on  the  large  scale  in  prefer- 
ence to  filtration ;  than  which  it  is  Iwth  more 
expeditious  and  expensive.    See  CLABmoATioir, 

I>BOAirTATION,  FlI/IBATIOV,  &C. 

DS?LAOBA'TIOH.  The  sudden  combustion  of 
any  substance  by  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature.  The  process  is  oommonlv  performed 
by  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  in  small 
portions  at  a  time,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  the  body  to  be  oxidised. 

DSLXQUSS^CEHCE.  Spontaneous  liquefaction 
by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
Deliquescent  salts  are  those  which,  when  exposed 
to  uie  air,  gradually  assume  the  liquid  state. 
lliey  should  all  be  kept  in  well-closed  botties  or 
jars.         

DEUBIVM  TBEHSFB.  [L.]  The  mad- 
ness of  drunkards;  a  disease  of  the  brain  re- 
sulting from  the  excessive  and  protracted  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  particularly  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  early  symptoms  are  extreme  irritability  and 
fretfulness,  with  unusual  muscular  tremors. 
Sleeplessness  and  unpleasant  dreams  soon  follow. 
At  length  frightful  dreams  and  visions  harass  the 
patient.  He  sees  remarkable  sights,  hears  extra- 
ordinary sounds,  and  labours  under  all  the  strange 
delusions  of  insane  persons,  which,  however  vague 
and  unfounded,  operate  on  him  with  all  the  force  of 
realities  till  he  becomes  maniacal,  and  frequentiy 
attempts  suicide.  The  pulse  quickens  and  becomes 
feeble,  the  general  symptoms  more  marked.  In 
some  cases  we  disease  terminates  in  this  stage  in 
a  profound  sleep ;  if  not,  the  strenffth  fails,  the 
heart  becomes  xeebler,  the  tremors  increase,  the 
patient  never  ceasee  from  talking,  and  pidn  at 
the  beddoihesi  death  is  ushered  in  by  a  short 


period  of  calm.  The  fit  almost  always  oomea  on 
after  hard  drinking ;  and  the  hands  are  nsuallyy 
but  not  always,  tremulous.  A  similar  aJfMtioii 
is  occasionally  produced  by  the  abuse  of  opiiiin« 
excessive  mental  anxiety,  night  watching,  or 
depletion.  According  to  Dr  Armstrong,  evesi 
respiring  the  fumes  of  udent  spirits  wifl,  under 
some  circumstances,  produce  this  disease. 

The  treatmetU  of  delirium  tremens  conaista 
mainly  in  the  judicious  use  of  opium,  laadaninn, 
or  morphia  in  rather  largfe  doses,  frequently 
repeated.  80  to  60  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  every  hour  or  two  during  the  fit,  its  effecta 
being  carefully  watched;  The  object  is  to  p(ro- 
duce  quiet  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  usoklly 
wakes  free  from  the  worst  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  Diaphoretics  and  mild  aperients  may 
also  be  given,  and  a  light,  nutritious  diet  adopted 
throughout.  Depletion,  espedally  bleedin^t 
should  be  particularly  avoided.  Alcoholic  stimn- 
lants  and  wine,  in  certain  cases,  have  proved 
useful.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient,  unless 
of  a  very  bad  habit  of  body,  or  much  debilitated 
by  previous  excesses,  usually  recovers.  He  is, 
however,  very  liable  to  relapses  and  subsequent 
attacks,  which  are  best  prevented  by  judidoiis 
moral  management. 

The  judicious  administration  of  chloral  hy- 
drate, in  doses  of  20  gr.,  as  Iwell  as  of  bromide 
of  potassium  in  80-gr.  doses,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  the  chloral,  hsis  lately  been  had 
recourse  to  with  the  happiest  results  for  the 
production  of  sleep  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens 
or  in  the  insomnia  of  dipsomaniacs,  especially  in 
young  subjects. 

The  repetition  of  the  dose  of  chloral  requires  to 
be  regulated  with  very  great  caution;  and  It  is 
only  in  the  case  of  emigrants  and  others  unable 
to  obtain  medical  aid  that  we  would  recommend 
it  to  be  given,  and  then  only  should  onium  have 
failed  to  produce  the  desired  eAect.  ll^ot  9MM 
than  GO  gr.  of  the  chloral  should  be  admin- 
istered during  the  24  hours.  The  internal  ad- 
ministration of  tincture  of  capsicum  in  mode- 
rately large  doses,  in  the  intervals  of  the  opiates 
or  chloral  hydrate,  has  lately  been  tried  in  the 
treatment  of  this  disease,  it  is  said,  with  saoeess. 
Mechanical  restraint  should  never  be  resorted  to 
nnless  imperatively  necessary,  and  every  method 
of  self-destruction  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
in  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  aasidnoaaly 
watched. 

DELPHnriC  ACID.  8jf%,  Phoob'sxo  aozd.  A 
fatty  add,  obtained  by  saponi^ng  the  oil  of  the 
del]phinus  or  porpoise.  According  to  recent  ex* 
penments,  it  is  identical  with  valeric  add. 

DELPmriHB.  8v%,  DHL'FHnrs,  DxL^yHXA, 
Dbcphiu'ia.  An  alkaldd  discovered  I^Lassnigne 
and  Feneulle  in  Ds^AffwuM  Hapkjtt^rim,  or 
stavesacre. 

Prep,  I.  The  husked  seeds  (in  powder)  an 
boiled  in  a  little  water  and  pressed  in  a  cloUi ;  a 
little  pure  magnesia  is  then  added  to  the  filtered 
decoction,  the  whole  is  boUed  for  a  IMr  minntes 
and  refiltered;  the  residuum,  after  being  well 
washed,  is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  ^- 
solves  out  the  alkaloid,  and  gives  it  up  again  by 
gentie  evaporation  and  cooling. 

2.  The  bmiaed,  bat  unthell^  seeds  are  digttled 
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in  diliite  ralpliiiTic  acid,  the  filtered  liqner  pre- 
cipitated with  carbonate  at  potaMB»  and  tlie  pre- 
cipitate digested  in  alcohol  aa  before. 

8.  (Parriih,)  An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  leeds 
ia  treated  with  dtlnte  folphnric  add,  precipitated 
with  an  alkali,  again  dinolTed  in  dilate  ■nlphnric 
acid;  the  edbnring  matter  precipitated  by  a  few 
dxopa  of  nitric  add,  the  alkaloid  by  pntaii  The 
alkaloid  ia  then  diwoWed  in  abcolnte  alcohol,  and 
the  folntioa  thna  formed  ia  evaporated ;  1  lb.  yields 
•boat  1  dr. 

Brop.^  4^e.  A  light  yeUowiah  or  white,  odoor- 
leti  powder ;  extremely  acrid  and  bitter ;  waroely 
adnble  in  water ;  diMolrei  in  ether,  and  readily  in 
alflohol ;  and  haa  an  alkaline  reaction.  Ite  alcoholic 
eolation  prodaces  abaming  and  tingling  leneation 
when  rnbbed  on  the  ekin,  and  a  nmilar  leniation 
ia  prodnoed  in  Tarions  parts  of  the  body  when  it 
is  taken  in  doses  of  a  few  grains.  It  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  neoralgia  and  rheaoiatiBm  by  Dr  Tarn- 
boll. — Doer,  -^  gr.  eyeiT  8  boors,  made  into 
a  pill  with  1  gr.  eadi  of  the  extracts  of  henbane 
aiiid  liqnoirice.  It  is  also  ased  externally  onder 
the  form  of  ointment  and  lotion. 

DlLFKnmi— a  Boot  Vandsh.  Shell-Uc, 
7*5  grms^  diMolved  in  alcohol,  16  grms.,  mixed 
with  20  drops  fish  oil,  and  ■!  grm.  hunp-black 
(gmtg). 

BJCMIIJ/CBHTS.  In  msdwine,  snbstances  which 
axe  calffniated  to  soften  and  labricate  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Though  haying  the  same 
sigiullcation  as  the  word  ncoujiHTB,  it  is  de- 
rirable  to  restrict  the  latter  term  to  each  as  are 
intended  for  external  application,  and  to  inelade 
nnder  the  above  head  onbr  sach  as  are  intended 
for  internal  exhibition.  The  prindpal  demolcents 
are  gnm-arabic,  gom-tragacanth,  liqaorice,  honey, 
arrcmroot,  pearl  barley,  linseed  tea,  isinglass,  gela^ 
tin,  milk,  almonds,  spermaceti,  almond  and  oUto 
oils,  and  most  other  mndlaginoos,  amyUceoos, 
saceharine,  and  oily  sabstances.  For  use,  these 
are  made  into  uvoilaamb,  bboootiohs,  nnTL- 
SI0V8,  or  UJXiKM,  with  water,  and  form  saitable 
bererages  in  dysentery,  diarrhoa,  catarrh,  diseases 
of  the  nrinary  organs,  and  all  other  diseases 
where  dUnents  are  niefid.    See  BKOLLinrTB. 

DBBOUB.  Sjf».  Dm>T  wmrmu,  Thbbi-dat 
ism,  Bbiakbqbi  nriBi  Draovi,  Fr.  and 
Qer.  This  diBcase  is  most  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Bast  and  West  In^Ues,  and  occasionally  as  an 
epidemic  in  America.  The  symptoms  of  dengne 
appear  to  combine  those  of  rheomatism  and  icarlet 
nver.  On  the  third  or  f6arth  day  an  eraption 
shows  itself,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs, 
glandular  iwellings,  and  languor.  The  coarse  of 
the  disease  is  varied  by  freqaent  remissions. 

BBBBITT.  The  dennty  of  a  substance  ii  the 
mass  of  unit  volume  of  that  subitance.  The  term 
is  commonly,  bat  erroneously,  used  as  eqaivalent 
to  ■nomo  OBATXTT,  which  is  the  ratio  between 
the  weight  of  a  certain  yolume  of  the  given  sub- 
stance and  the  wdght  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water.  Indeed,  it)  the  French  system  of  wdghts 
and  measores,  in  which  the  wdght  of  the  unit 
vdnne  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  wdght, 
the  nomber  expressing  the  trae  density  of  a  sab- 
stNice  is  aotoally  identical  with  that  expressing 
its  specific  gravi^. 

ITTnJCSi.   4f».  DnrTznuGU,  L.   Sab- 


stances ftpplisd  to  the  teeth  to  cleanse  and  beautify 
them.  The  most  oseful  form  of  dentifrices  is 
that  of  powder  (tooth  powbbb);  but  liquids 
(tooth  WA8HX8)  and  electuaries  (tooth  ilxo- 
TUAMXBB,  tooth  vabtmb)  are  also  employed. 
The  solid  ingredients  used  in  dentifricee  shoald 
not  be  so  hard  or  grithr  as  to  ii^ure  the  enamel 
of  the  teeth ;  nor  so  sm  or  adhesive  as  to  adhere 
to  the  gums,  after  rinsing  the  month  out  with 
water.  Pumice-stone  (in  fine  powder)  is  one  of 
those  sabstances  that  acts  entirdy  by  mechanical 
attrition,  and  is  hence  an  objectionable  ingredient 
in  tooth  powder  intended  for  daily  use.  It  is, 
however,  very  generally  present  in  the  various 
advertised  dentifrices,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  rapid  action  in  whitening  the  teeth.  Bath 
brick  is  another  substance  of  a  dmilar  nature  to 
pumice,  and,  like  that  article,  should  be  only 
occasionally  employed.  Cuttle-fish  bone,  coral, 
and  prepared  chalk  are  also  commonly  lued  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  the  last  is  rather  too  soft 
and  absorbent  to  form  the  sole  ingredient  of  a 
tooth  powder.  Charcoal,  which  is  so  very  gene- 
rally employed  as  a  dentifrice,  acts  partly  me- 
chanically  and  partlv  by  its  chemical  property  of 
destroying  foul  smells  and  arresting  putrefaction. 
For  this  purpose  it  should  be  newly  burnt,  and 
kept  in  well-dosed  vessels  until  used,  as  by  ex- 
posure to  the  dr  it  rapidly  loses  its  antiseptic 
powers.  Powdered  rhatany,  cinchona  bark,  and 
catechu  are  used  as  astringents,  and  are  very 
nseful  in  foulness  or  sponginess  of  the  goms. 
Myrrh  and  mastic  are  employed  on  account  of 
thdr  odour  and  their  presumed  preservative 
action  and  power  of  fixing  loose  teeth.  Insoluble 
powders  have  been  objected  to  on  account  of  thdr 
bdng  apt  to  accumulate  between  the  folds  of  the 
gums  and  in  the  cracks  of  tiie  teeth,  and  thus 
impart  a  disagreeable  appearance  to  the  mouth. 
To  remedy  this  defect  a  reddish  or  fiesh-coloured 
tinge  is  commonly  given  to  them  with  a  little 
rose  pink,  red  coral,  or  similar  oolourinff  sub- 
stance, when  any  small  portion  that  remains  un- 
washed ofl  is  rendered  less  conspicuous.  Some 
persons  employ  soluble  substances  as  tooth 
powders,  which  are  free  from  the  above  objec- 
tion. Thus,  sulphate  of  potash  and  cream  of 
tartar  are  iised  for  this  purpose,  because  of  the 
grittiness  of  thdrpowders  and  thdr  slight  solu- 
bility in  water.  Phosphate  of  soda  and  common 
salt  are  also  freqnently  employed  as  dentifrices, 
and  possess  the  advantage  ox  bdng  readily  re- 
moved from  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  little  water. 
Among  those  substances  that  chemically  decolour 
and  remove  unpleasant  odours,  the  only  ones 
employed  as  dentifrices  are  charcoal  and  the 
chlorides  of  lime  and  soda.  The  first  has  been 
already  noticed;  the  others  may  be  used  by 
Ivushing  the  teeth  with  water  to  which  a  very 
little  of  thdr  solations  has  been  added.  A  very 
weak  eolation  of  chloride  of  lime  is  commonly 
employed  by  smokers  to  remove  the  odour  and 
colour  imputed  by  tobacco  to  the  teeth.  Bleo- 
tuaries,  made  of  honey  and  astringent  substances, 
are  freqnently  employed  in  diseases  of  the  gums. 
The  juice  of  the  common  strawberry  has  been  re- 
commended ss  an  elegant  natural  dentifrice,  as  it 
readily  dissolves  the  tartarous  incrustations  on 
the  teeth,  and  imparte  an  agreeable  odonr  to  the 
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bToath.  See  PiSis  and  P0W2>hb  (Tooth),  aUo 
Washib  (Month). 

DSffT^ira.  The  tUsae  of  which  the  teeth  are 
ocMopoeed. 

DSVTISTBT.  The  art  or  practice  of  a  dentist. 
Directions  for  the  extraction  of  teeth,  as  well  as 
elaborate  details  for  stopping  them,  and  for  the 
mannfacture  of  artificial  ones,  are  branches  of 
the  dentist's  art,  which,  ss  they  necessitate  the 
exercise  of  considerable  dciU  and  long  practice,  do 
not  call  for  notice  in  a  work  like  the  present. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  that 
section  of  dentistry  which  concerns  itself  with 
stoppings  fbr  the  cavities  of  decayed  teeth,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  which  we  give  the  f blow- 
ing f ormnlsB : 

1.  (Soubeirav^i,)  Powdered  mastic  and  sanda* 
raoh,  of  each,  4  dr. ;  dragon's  blood,  2  dr. ;  opium, 
15  gr. ;  mix  with  sufficient  rectified  spirit  to  form 
a  stiff  paste.  A  solution  of  mastic,  or  of  mastic 
and  sandarach,  in  half  the  quantity  of  alcohol,  is 
also  used,  appUed  with  a  little  cotton  or  lint. 

8.  Sandarach,  12  parts ;  mastic,  6  parts ;  amber, 
in  powder,  1  part;  ether,  6  parts.  Applied  with 
cotton.  Or  simply  a  paste  of  powdered  mastic 
and  ether.  Or  a  saturated  ethereal  solution  of 
mastic,  applied  with  cotton. 

3.  Taveare's  cement  is  made  with  mastic  and 
burnt  alum.  Bemoth  directs  20  parts  of  powdered 
mastic  to  be  digested  with  40  parts  of  ether,  and 
enough  powdered  alum  added  to  form  a  stiff 
paste. 

4.  Gutta  peroha,  softened  by  heat,  is  recom- 
mended. Dr  Bollfs  advises  melting  a  piece  of 
caoutchouc  at  tibe  end  of  a  wire,  and  Introducing 
it  while  warm. 

5.  ((7dMi^«r'«  cement.)  Put  into  a  quart  bottle 
2  OS.  of  mastic  and  8  oa.  of  absolute  alcohol; 
apply  a  gentle  heat  by  a  water-bath.  When  dis- 
solved, add  9  oc  of  dry  balsam  of  tolu,  and  again 
heat  gently.  A  piece  of  cotton  dipped  in  this 
viscid  solution  becomes  hard  when  introduced 
into  the  tooth,  previously  cleansed  and  dried  as 
above. 

6.  (Iff  Sobimon't,)  After  washing  out  the 
mouth  with  warm  water  containing  a  sew  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  cleaning  the  cavity  as 
above  directed,  he  drops  Into  it  a  drop  of  collo- 
dion, to  which  a  little  morphia  has  been  added, 
fills  the  cavity  with  asbestos  and  saturates  with 
collodion,  placing  over  all  a  pledget  of  blotting- 
paper. 

7.  (OtUrmaier's  cement^  Hix  12  parts  of  dry 
phosphoric  acid  with  18  of  pure  and  pulverised 
quicklime.  It  becomes  m<^t  in  mixing,  in  which 
state  it  is  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tooth, 
where  it  quickly  becomes  hard.  [In  some  hands 
this  has  failed,  &om  what  cause  we  are  not 
aware.]  The  acid  should  be  prepared  as  directed 
under  Aoii>,  Phobphobio. 

8.  (Silica.)  This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
mixture  of  Paris  plaster,  levigated  porcelain,  iron 
filings,  and  dregs  of  tincture  of  mastic,  ground 
together. 

9.  (7r«riA'«  cement.)  It  is  said  to  consist  of  a 
viscid  alcoholic  solution  of  resins>  with  powdered 
asbestos. 

la  (Metallic  cement.)  Amalgams  for  the 
teeth  aro  made  with  gold  or  silver,  and  quick- 


silver, the  exeess  of  the  latter  being  sqiiaesed 
out,  and  the  stiff  amalgam  used  warm.  lafecior 
kinds  are  made  with  quicksilver  and  tin  or  sibc 
A  popular  nostrum  of  this  kind  is  said  to  cooaist 
of  40  gr.  of  quicksilver  and  20  gr.  of  fine  nne 
filings,  mixed  at  the  time  of  using.  Mr  Evmna 
stat^  that  pure  tin,  with  a  small  portion  of  ead- 
mium,  and  sufficient  quicksilver,  forms  the  moat 
lasting  and  least  objectionable  amalgam.  Hm 
fo^owing  is  the  formula: — Melt  2  parts  of  tin 
with  1  of  cadmium,  run  it  into  ingots,  and  reduce 
it  to  filings.  Form  these  into  a  fluid  awialgain 
with  mercury,  and  squeese  out  the  excess  of  nacr- 
cury  through  leather.  Work  up  the  solid  reridne 
in  the  hand,  and  press  it  into  the  tooth.  Or, 
melt  some  beeswax  in  a  pipkin  over  the  fise^ 
throw  in  5  parts  of  cadmium,  and,  when  melted. 
add  7  or  8  parts  of  tin  in  small  pieces ;  pour  the 
melted  metols  into  an  iron  or  wooden  box,  and 
shake  them  till  cold,  so  as  to  obtain  the  alloy  in 
a  powder.  This  is  mixed  with  2i  or  8  times  its 
weight  of  quicksilver  in  the  palm  at  the  band, 
and  used  as  above. 

Another  cement  consists  of  about  78  parts  of 
silver,  21  of  tin,  and  6  of  sine,  amalgamated  with 
quicksilver.  An  amalgam  of  copper  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  used.  But  this  dass  of  stoppings  is 
altogether  disapproved  of  by  other  authoiHieB. 
Paro  leaf -gold  seems  the  least  olgeetionable. 

11.  (Marmoratum.)  Finely  levigated  glaaa, 
mixed  with  tin  amalgam. 

12.  (Poudro  metallique.)  The  article  sold  under 
this  name  in  Paris  appears  to  be  an  •»«^ig^w»  ^ 
silver,  mercury,  and  ammonium,  with  an  exoess 
of  mercury,  which  is  pressed  out  before  using  it^ 

18.  (Fusible  metal.)  Melt  together  8  parts  of 
bismuth,  5  of  lead,  3  of  tin,  and  1}  or  1*6  of 
uicksilver,  with  as  little  heat  as  poanUe 
Ckaudei). 

ExFBiraiTB  Mbtaluo  TooTH-STOFPnre.  Take 
pure  gold,  pure  gelatin,  1  part  of  each;  pure 
silver,  2  parts;  melt,  and  when  refrlgcratedt 
reduce  to  a  powder  by  means  of  a  file;  wash  w«U 
and  dry.  In  the  moment  of  using  it  add  sulficieBt 
meroury  to  form  a  plastic  paste  ('  Pharm.  JouhlO* 

Pabtb  fob  DBSTSOTnra  ths  Sbitbibilitt  ov 
THB  Dbktal  PuiiP  PBITI0T7S  TO  STonure. 
Arsenious  acid,  80  gr. ;  sulphate  of  morphia,  20 
gr.;  creosote,  q.  s.  [Unsafe;  it  is  only  inserted 
by  way  of  warning  against  what  mi^  prove  an 
unsuspected  cause  of  mischief.] 

PlYOIS  FOB  ABTinoiAL  Tbbth.  An  all(^  of 
platinum  and  silver. 

SPBDrGB  BOB  ABTmouL  TsBTH,  £qu«l  parts 
of  copper,  silver,  and  palladium  {Chamdei), 

For  Caohou  Aromatia^,  and  other  oompoiindi 
for  sweetening  the  breath,  see  Psbtvhbbt. 

DINrrxiOH^.    See  TsBTHiva. 

DEOB'STBUXVT.  In  medieimej  a  sabatancs 
which  removes  obstructions,  and  opens  the  natural 
passages  of  the  fiuids  of  the  body. 

BSODAS  (O0dru»  deodara^  Loud.).  A  large 
troe  widely  distributed  in  the  Himalayas  Ctcmd 
Nepal  to  Afghanistan,  the  wood  of  whidi  is  veiy 
extensively  used  in  that  country  on  account  of  its 
extrome  durability  for  railway  sleepers,  bridges, 
&c.  It  also  yields  an  oil  by  deetmctive  distilla- 
tion, which  is  used  in  veterinary  praotioe  and  fbr 
other  purposes. 
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lUHyBOUaiE.  A&y  nibitaziM  havfeg  the 
pOTPer  of  aborting  or  destroying  fetid  effluvia. 
Chlorine,  cblonde  of  Hme,  dbloride  of  nae,  ni- 
taele  of  lead^  nilphate  of  iron,  and  freshly  bnmt 
charcoal,  are  the  most  effectiTe  and  convenient 
deodoriserB.  Peat  charcoal  has  been  highly  re- 
commended for  deodorising  manm^  kc,  on  the 
When  it  is  mixed  wiUi  these  snb- 


■tinscs  their  fetor  is  immediately  destroyed,  sod 
a  compost  prodnced,  which  may  he  sahstitated 
for  guano  lor  agiicoltnral  purposes.  'Bieder> 
mann's  Centralblatt  far  Agricnltar  Chemie '  for 
Jvae,  1877,  contains  the  results  of  some  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  A.  Eckstein  on  the  compara- 
tive deodorising  values  of  certain  substaiiioes. 
Herr  Bckstetn  found  that  1  kilo,  of  coi^>eras  dis- 
soived  in  water  destroyed  the  stench  in  a  privy 
used  daUy  by  at  least  100  persons.  The  action 
eeaaad  after  12  hours.  ▲  solution  of  ai]ueon8  sul- 
phate of  copper  produced  a  similar  result.   When 

1  kilow  of  solid  oopperM  was  employed  the  action 
lasted  for  2  days.  The  same  result  was  obtained 
by  using  1  kHo.  of  a  mixture  compound  of  eop- 
pens,  salpliate  of  copper,  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
liquid  sulphurous  acid  was  found  to  act  very 
npidly,  mndering  the  atmosphere  difleult  to 
breathe  for  an  hour;  its  action  ceased  after  24 
houTk  Crude  carbolic  acid,  which  was  used  to 
the  extent  of  80  grms.,  gave  so  unpleasant  a 
smell  for  2  days  as  to  render  the  result  impossible 
to  be  arrived  at.  1  kilo  ai  copperas  enclosed  in 
a  bag  of  parchment  paper  only  began  to  act  after 

2  hovrs,  and  kept  the  place  odourless  for  2  davs. 
1  kilo,  of  good  chloride  of  lime, placed  in  asimilar 
beg,  did  not  lose  its  effect  for  9  days.  With  60 
grms*  of  permanganate  of  soda  tike  action  com- 
menced immediately,  but  the  effect  was  over  in 
24  hours ;  when  enclesed  in  parchment  paper  it 
was  efficacious  for  2  days.  In  Herr  Et&stein's 
opinion  the  moet  powemd  deodoriser  known  is 
chloride  of  lime  along  with  sutpbnrie  add.  Fbw- 
dared  gypsum  is  a  g(Md  absorber  of  ammonia,  and 
ier  thas  purpose  may  be  sprialded  over  the  floors 
of  stebks,  manure  heape,  Ac.   See  DnmBOTAxr. 

DSOXIBAIICar.    See  BsDVCfiioir. 

UFIL'AZO&T.  ▲  oosmetie  sasployed  to  re- 
move  superOnoue  haiis  from  the  human  skin. 
Depilatories  aet  either  mechanically  {^aewjjnoMi* 
DSfiuksOBiBs),  or  dumically  (oBBMiOALDsnzA- 
TOBiBs).  To  the  first  class  belong  adhesive 
plasters*  that,  on  their  removal  from  the  skin, 
bring  away  the  hair  with  them.  The  second  dass 
includes  all  those  substances  which  destroy  the 
hair  by  iheir  chemical  action. 

lime  or  oipiment,  and  generally  botii  of  them, 
hare  formed  the  leading  ingredients  indepilat(»ies> 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  first  aeti 
by  ito  well-known  causticity,  and  also,  when  an 
afibsli  is  present,  by  reducing  that  also,  either 
udwlly  oar  in  pert,  to  the  caustic  state.  The  action 
of  the  orpiment  is  qf  a  less  certein  character,  and 
its  use  is  even  dangerous  when  applied  to  a  highly 
senntive  or  an  abnded  surface.  The  addition  of 
starch  is  to  render  the  paste  more  adhesive  and 
manageable. 

In  using  the  following  preparations,  those 
which  are  in  the  steto  of  powder  are  adxed  up 
with  a  little  warm  water  to  the  oonsistenee  of  a 
paste,  and  applied  to  the  pftrt.    Sometimes  soap 


lye  ie  used  for  this  purpose^,  and  some  persons 
spread  the  pulpy  mass  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
apply  it  Uke  a  plaster.  In  12  or  16  minutes,  and 
■ooner,  if  much  smarting  ensues,  the  whole  should 
be  washed  off  with  warm  water,  and  a  little  cold 
cream,  lip-salve,  or  qiermacetl  cerate,  applied  to 
the  p«rt.  The  application  of  the  liqt^  prepanv- 
tions  is  g^erally  accompanied  with  gentle  fric- 
tion, care  being  taken  to  prevent  them  extending 
to  the  adjacent  parte.  All  the  following  effect 
the  object  satisfactorily,  with  proper  manage- 
ment; but  some  are  much  more  effective  tlutn 
others.  A  small  wooden  or  bene  knife  is  the  best 
for  mixing  them  with.  They  must  aU  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles,  and  no  liquid  must  be 
added  to  them  until  shortly  before  their  applica- 
tion ;  and  then  no  more  should  be  mixed  than  is 
required  for  immediate  use. 

Depilatory,  Anen'ieaL  Oipiment  (sulphide  of 
arsenic)  forms  the  principal  ingredient  in  many 
fiwhionable  depilatories,  but  ite  use  is  not  free 
from  danger.  The  following  are  w^-known 
preparations : 

1.  (GoiiuiT's  x>.)  From  nitre  and  sulphur,  of 
each,  1  part;  orpiment,  8  parte;  quicklime,  8 
parte ;  soap  lees,  82  parte ;  boil  to  the  consistence 
of  cream.    Very  caustic. 

2.  (DixcBOEc'a  D.; '  FOVDXi  imnLi.')  Orpi- 
ment, 1  OK. ;  qni^Kme^  10  ox. ;  8terch»  14  ot. 

8.  (QBmrTAi.  B.;  Obuhtal  bwha.)  a. 
Quicklime,  3  ox. ;  orpiment,  i  dr. ;  strong  aUcaline 
lye,  1  lb. ;  boil  together  hi  a  c^n  iron  veesel 
until  a  feather  dipped  into  the  liquor  loses  ite 
flue. 

h.  From  pearlaeh,  2  ox. ;  orpimenti  8  dr. ;  liquor 
of  potassa,  i  pint ;  boil  together  as  before.  Otoe 
oi  the  most  caustic  and  consequently  the  most 
certain  of  depilatory  preparaUons ;  but,  with  the 
rest  of  ite  class,  open  to  the  objectbns  of  con* 
taining  orpiment  (see  Ko.  7). 

4.   r  PABTB  D. ;  '  PJlra  SlfcFILATOIBB/)   ToNo.  1 

add  of  orris  root,  8  parte. 

6.  (Punrox'B  p. ; '  Pabta  bspilatobxa.')  Orpi- 
ment,  1  part ;  quicklime  and  sterch,  of  each,  12 


6.  (Soap  d.  ; '  Sayok  d^pilatoibb.')  Turkish 
depilatory  and  soft  soap^  equsl  parte.  Must  not 
be  mixed  until  about  to  be  applied  (see  No.  7). 

7.  (TuBXiss  D. ;  TiTBXiBH  BViOfA.)  Orpiment, 
1  paort ;  quicklime,  9  parte.  For  use,  it  is  mixed 
up  with  soap  lees,  and  a  little  powdered  starch. 

DepUatery,  Boettger^s.  Powdered  snlphydrate 
of  sodium,  1  part ;  washed  chalk,  8  parte ;  made 
into  a  thick  paste  with  a  little  water.  Let  a  layer 
about  the  tbiokness  of  the  back  of  a  knife  be 
spread  upon  the  hairy  surface.  After  2  or  8 
minutes  tiie  stoutest  hairs  are  transformed  into  a 
soft  mass  which  may  be  removed  by  water.  A 
mere  prolonged  action  would  attack  the  skin. 

Depilatory,  Boudefs.  JPrtp.  Snlphide  of  sodium 
(crystallised),  8  parte ;  quicklime  (m  fine  powder), 
10  parte ;  starch,  10  parte ;  mix.  To  be  mixed 
with  water,  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and  scraped 
off  in  2  or  8  minutes  with  a  wooden  knife.  Very 
effective  and  safe. 

DepUateary,   CMenave's.    Sjyn.    Mahob^  d.; 

POXKADB  DiPILATOXBB  BB  CABBBAVB,  Ft.    Prtp. 

Qoifdilime,  1  part ;  carbonate  of  sedft,  2  parte ; 
lard,  8  parte ;  mix.    Applied  as  an  ointment. 
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Depilatory,  Ghi'neie.  Prep.  1.  Qoicklime*  8 
oz.  I  pearlash  (diy)  and  liver  of  sulphur,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  all  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  close  bottle. 

2.  (RoBBATB  D.)  Ab  No.  1,  but  coloared  with 
a  little  rose  pink  or  light  red. 

These  preparations  are  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  Bondefs  Depilatory. 

Depilatory,  Colley's.     See  Dbpilatobt,  Ab- 

SBNIOAIJ. 

Depilatory,  Eydrosolphate  of  Lime.  Prep, 
iJBecuUy.)  Mix  quicklime  and  water  to  a  thick 
cream,  and  pass  into  the  mixture  26  or  80  times 
its  volume  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  When 
the  gas  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  rtop  the  process. 
The  pulpy  mass  is  spread  on  paper,  and  applied 
for  12  or  15  minutes.  It  is  very  effective,  but  has 
a  most  disgusting  smell.  Spolasco's  depilatory  is 
a  very  similar  preparation  (see  heUovo). 

Depilatory,  Xechan'ical.  8yn.  Dbpilatoby 
PLABXBB.  Prep.  From  pitch  and  resin,  equal 
parts,  melted  together  and  spread  on  leather. 
Applied  as  a  plaster. 

Depilatory,  Bayer's.  Prep.  Quicklime,  2  os. ; 
salt  of  tartar,  4  oz.  i  charcoal,  i  oz.  Less  active 
than  Chinese  Depilatoiy. 

Depilatory,  Sedwood  s.  Prep.  A  strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphide  of  barium,  made  into  a  paste 
with  powd^ed  starch,  and  applied  immediately. 
Mr  Bedwood  says  this  u  "  the  best  and  safest  de- 
pilatory." 

Depilatory,  Bo'seate.    See  Dbpiijltobt,  Om- 

ITBBB. 

Depilatory,  Spolaeoo's.  Prep.  Freshly  prepared 
sulphide  of  calcium  and  quicklime,  equal  parts. 
Almost  equal  to  Redwood's  {ahove). 

DEPQBVTIOV  (of  Metals).    See  Elbotbottpb. 

DEBBT  COHDITIOBf  P0WDEB8.  (J.  Tobiae 
Simpson,  New  York.)  Celebrated  as  a  safe,  in- 
fallible, and  speedy  remedy  for  glanders,  coughs, 
colds,  over-feeding,  worms,  mouth  disease,  and 
loss  of  horns  or  haar,  in  horses  and  other  valuable 
domestic  animals.  Tartar  emetic,  2  grms. ;  black 
antimony,  20  grms.;  sulphur,  10  grms.;  nitre, 
10  grms.;  fenugreek,  40  grms.;  juniper  berries, 
20  grms.  (Schadler). 

DEB3T8HIBE  BECK.    See  Ooitbb. 

DE8ICCABTS.  %n.  Dbsiccak'tia,  L.  In 
pksrmaooloffy,  snbstuices  that  check  secretion  and 
dry  sores  of  abraded  surfaces,  without  acting  as 
styptics,  or  oonstringing  the  filnres  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  applied.    See  ABTBiHGBinni. 

DBSICCA'TIOB.  Sjyn,  Exaicoa'tzok.  The 
evaporation  or  drying  off  of  the  aqueous  portion 
of  solid  bodies.  Plants  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  deprived  of  their  humidity  by  exposure  to 
the  son,  a  current  of  dry  air,  an  atmosphere  ren- 
dered artifioalljT  dry  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  tiie 
direct  application  of  heat  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  a  sand-bath,  or  a  common  fire.  Planks  and 
timber  are  now  seasoned,  on  a  large  scale,  in  this 
way,  bv  which  a  condition  may  be  produced  in  2 
or  3  davs  which  on  the  old  system  is  barely 
attainable  in  as  many  years  "  (Cooli^). 

DBSTEM'PEB.  Syn.  Dmtbxpbb.  Colours 
ground  up  with  size,  gum,  or  white  of  egg,  and 
water,  as  in  soene-painting.  The  art  of  exe- 
cuting work  in  distemper  is  called  'distemper 
painting/ 


DBTBB'GBHT.  An  agent  having  the  power 
of  remo^ng  offensive  matter  from  the  akiiE. 
Water,  soap,  alkalies,  ox-gptll,  milk,  vinegar,  char- 
coal, sand,  oatmeal,  sawdust,  pumice,  <»],  and 
borax. 

Detergent,  Collier's.  Prep.  From  liquor 
potasssB,  2  fl.  dr. ;  rose  water,  6|  fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of 
TOBemarj,  i  fl.  oz. ;  mix.  One  ol  the  best  appli* 
cations  known  to  free  the  head  from  scarf, 
when  the  hair  is  strong  and  healthy.  The  head 
should  be  afterwards  sponged  witi  clean,  aoft 
water 

DETOBATIOB.  See  FuLiovATniG  CoM- 
pomrpB. 

DEUTOZIDE.    See  Ozn>B8. 

DEW  POIHT.  The  temperature  at  which  dew 
begins  to  form,  as  observed  by  a  thermometer. 
See  Mbtboboloot. 

DEXTBIH.  CeHjoOs.  Syn.  Staboh  ckjk, 
Dbxtbiha,  DBXTBiBinc,  Bbitibh  Ginc.  A  solu- 
ble substance  resembling  gum,  formed,  together 
with  maltose^  by  the  action  of  dilute  adds  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  and  by  infusion  of  malt  at 
about  160^  F.,  on  starch.  It  is  also  formed  when 
potato-starch  and  some  of  the  other  fiaxinas  are 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  400°  F.  When  further 
boiled  with  dilute  adds  it  is  converted  into  dex- 
trose (glucose).    See  Gux  (British). 

DEXTBO-BACE'BEIC  ACID.      See   BAcnao 

AOID. 

DIABE'TES.    SeeUBHTB. 

Diabetes  (Saccharine).  The  symptoms  ob- 
served in  this  generally  f^tal  ailment  are  the 
passing  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  pale,  straw- 
coloured  urine,  of  high  spedflc  gravi^,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  grape-sugar;  great  thirst  and 
hunger,  obstinate  dyspepsia,  constipation ;  an  un- 
pleasant odour  from  tiie  feet,  or  perspiration  of 
the  arm-pits ;  and  bodily  debflify  and  emaciation. 
All  these  s3*mptoms  vary  in  intensity  according' 
to  the  course  and  duration  of  the  disoasft,  which 
is  frequently  accompanied  with  hectic  fever, 
cough,  and  sometimes  carbundes,  and  generally 
ends  in  some  organic  disease.  The  flow  of  .urine 
sometimes  reaches  as  much  as  8  galls,  in  24  hours  ; 
the  average  quantity,  however,  is  about  2  galls. 
The  spedlc  gravity  of  the  urine  varies  between 
1080  and  1070.  The  quantity  of  sugar  excreted 
in  the  24  hours  differs  greatiy,  rangmg  from  ilb. 
to81bs. 

In  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  gieat  attention 
should  be  paid  to  diet,  which  should  consist 
prindpally  of  digestible  broiled  or  roasted  meat» 
gluten  and  bran  bread  (these  latter  being  sub- 
stituted for  ordinary  bread,  which  with  sugar 
must  be  espedally  avoided),  liquids  in  modente 
quantity,  of  which  the  most  prof  erable  are  weak 
beef  tea  or  mutton  broth.  If  the  thirst  is  ex- 
treme, it  is  best  assuaged  by  drinking  water  addn- 
lated  with  phosphoric  add.  Spirituous  liquids  as 
well  as  saline  aperients  should  be  eschewed. 
Claret  is,  however,  a  suitable  beverage. 

Small  doses  of  laudanum,  given  8  or  4  times 
a  dav,  have  been  found  of  great  service.  The 
bowels  must  be  regulated  by  mild  aperients. 
Warm  baths  are  also  of  use,  as  they  augment 
the  secretion  of  the  skin.  The  diseiwe  may  be 
kept  under  by  administering  ftom  80  to  40 
muiima  of  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron,  8  times 
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a  day.  The  above  treatment  is  inserted  for  the 
gnidaace  only  of  emigrante  and  others  unable  to 
obtain  prafenional  aid;  whererer  this  can  be 
ob^inedy  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  it. 
This  is  the  more  important,  since  the  earlier  the 
patient  has  reconzse  to  the  proper  remedies,  the 
greater  are  the  chances  of  reoovery.  The  disease 
is&iaL 

Sbraea.  The  diMase  occors,  although  rarely, 
in  hones.  It  is  not  known  either  in  cattle  or 
dogs,  llie  treatment  consists  in  depriving  the 
anunalfor  some  weeks  of  food  containing  starch, 
or  other  matters  capable  of  forming  sugar.  He 
must  be  fed  on  meat  soup  and  cooked  animal  dietr 
to  which  he  quickly  becomes  reconciled.  The 
strength  must  be  kept  up  by  means  of  tonics.  To 
counteract  the  intense  thirst,  Mr  Finlay  Dun 
recommends  the  following  to  be  given  8  times  a 
day  in  water:  1  dr.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  1 
scruple  of  iodine,  and  4  dr.  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

JXUkCSIIAXE,    See  Plastbbs. 

JOALf'VBL  In  praeUeal  ekemistry,  an  in- 
strument f6r  sepanting  'crystoUoids'  from 
'  eollcnds,'  introduced  bv  the  late  Prof.  Graham. 
In  its  most  convenient  form  it  consists  of  a  hoop 
of  gutta  percha  or  glass,  over  which  a  circular 
piece  of  parchment  paper  is  stretched.  The 
paper  is  applied  to  the  hoop  while  wet,  and  is 
kept  stretched  by  a  second  hoop,  by  an  elastic 
band,  or  by  a  few  turns  of  string.  The  instru- 
ment^ wheal  complete,  resembles  an  ordinary 
tambourine.  It  is  distinguished  as  the  'hoof 
mALYSxaJ  The  fluid  to  be  '  dialysed'  is  poured 
into  the  hoop  upon  the  surface  of  the  parchment 
paper  to  a  small  depth  onlv,  such  as  half  an  inch, 
and  the  ^alyser  is  then  floated  upon  water  in  a 
large  glass  basin.  Another  form  of  dialyser, 
termed  tlie  'BUUi  dialtbib,'  consists  of  a  small 
glass  bell-jar,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  by  a 
piece  of  parchment  paper.  This  is  suroended  or 
otherwise  supported  in  a  large  vessel  of  water  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  parcnment-paper  septum 
just  dips  below  the  surface.  The  simplest  form 
of  dialyser  is  a  length  of  parchment-paper  tubing 
bent  into  a  loop,  and  the  ends  perforated  to  admit 
a  glass  rod  which  will  lie  across  the  top  of  the 
veswL     See    Dialtsib     (below),    Faboemest 


BIALTBIB.  In  pradioal  ehemuiry,  the 
method  of  separating  substances  by  *diifu- 
sion'  through  a  septum  of  gelatinous  matter. 
When  a  solution  having  a  sp.  gr.  greater  than 
tiut  of  water  is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  and  then  water  very  cautiously 
poured  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
layers  of  liquid  remain  unmoved  j  the  substance 
dissolved  in  the  lower  liquid  will  gradually  pass 
into  the  supernatant  wator,  though  the  vessel 
may  have  been  left  undisturbed  and  the  tempera- 
ture remain  unchanged.  This  process  is  called 
&e  '  diffusion  of  liqmds,'  and  is  quito  independent 
of  the  densities  of  the  diffusing  liquids.  From 
the  investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  this  dif- 
fusion, the  late  Prof.  Graham  derived  the  re- 
markable results  upon  which  the  method  under 
notice  is  based.  Different  substanoes,  when  in 
solution  of  the  same  concentration,  and  under 
other  similar  circumstances^  diiltise  with  very 
unequal  velocity.    "  The  range  in  the  degree  o3 


diffurive mobility,"  says  Prof. Graham,  "exhibited 
by  different  substances,  appears  to  be  as  wide  as 
the  scale  of  vapour-tensions.  Thus,  hydrate  of 
potash  may  be  said  to  possess  double  the  velocity 
of  diffusion  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  sulphate 
of  potesh  again  double  tlie  velocity  of  sugar, 
alcohol,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  But  the 
substances  named  belong,  as  reffards  diffusion,  to 
the  more  'volatile'  dass.  The  comparatively 
'filed'  class,  as  regards  diffusion,  is  represented 
by  a  different  order  of  chemical  substances 
(marked  out  by  the  absence  of  the  power  to 
crystallise),  which  are  slow  in  the  extreme. 
Among  the  latter  an  hydrated  silicic  acid,  hy- 
drated  alumina,  and  other  metallic  peroxides  of 
the  aluminous  dass  when  they  exist  in  the 
soluble  form;  with  starch,  dextrine,  and  the 
gpims,  caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  gelatin,  vege- 
table and  animal  extractive  mattem.  Low  £f  • 
fusibility  is  not  the  only  property  which  the 
bodies  last  enumerated  possess  in  common.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  gelatinous  character  of 
their  hydrates.  Although  often  largely  soluble 
in  water,  they  are  held  in  solution  by  a  most 
feeble  force.  Thejr  appear  singularly  inert  in 
the  capadty  of  acids  and  bases,  and  in  sll  the 
ordinary  chemical  relations.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  peculiar  physical  aggregation,  witib 
the  chemical  indifference  referred  to,  appears  to 
be  required  in  substanoes  that  can  intervene  in 
the  organic  processes  of  life.  The  plastic  ele- 
mente  of  the  body  are  found  in  this  class.  As 
ffelatin  appears  to  be  ite  type,  it  u  proposed  to 
designate  substances  of  this  class  as  '  oolloidb,' 
and  to  speak  of  their  peculiar  form  as  the 
'  colloidal  condition  of  matter.'  Opposed  to  tiie 
colloidal  is  the 'crystalline  condition.'  Substanoes 
affecting  the  latter  form  will  be  classed  as  '  CfBTB- 
tal'loidb.'  The  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  one  of 
intimate  molecular  constitution"  ('Philosoph. 
Trans.'  for  1861).  "  A  certain  property  of  colloidal 
substances  comes  into  play  most  opportunely  in 
assisting  diffusive  preparations.  The  Jelly  of 
starch,  that  of  animal  mucus,  of  pectin,  of  vege- 
teble  ^lose,  and  other  solid  colloidal  hvdrates,  all 
of  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  are  themselves  permeable  when  in  mass,  as 
water  is,  by  the  more  highly  difi^sive  class  of  sub- 
stances. But  such  jellies  greatly  resist  the  passage 
of  the  less  diffbsible  substanoes,  and  cut  off  entirely 
other  colloid  substances  like  themselves  that  may 
be  in  solution.  A  mere  film  of  the  jelly  has  the 
separating  effect."  Kow,  parchment-paper,  when 
wetted,  acts  just  like  a  layer  of  animal  mucus  or 
other  hydrated  colloid  by  permitting  the  passage 
of  crystalloids,  but  not  of  colloids;  consequentiy 
this  substence  may  be  used  for  dialytio  septe  (see 
DiALTBSB,  aioul).  The  following  experimente 
recorded  by  Gramun  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
results  which  may  be  obteined  by  dialysis : 

1.  Half  a  litre  of  urine  was  placed  in  a  hoop 
dialyser,  which  was  then  floated  on  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pure  water.  Dlalvsed  for  24  hours, 
the  urine  save  ite  crvstelloidal  oonstituento  to 
the  exterufu  water.  'Ae  latter,  evaporated  by  a 
water-bath,  yielded  a  white  saline  mass.  From 
this  mass  urea  was  extracted  by  alcohol  in  so 
pure  a  condition  as  to  appear  in  crystalline  tuf te 
upon  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol. 
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2.  By  pouring  silicate  of  soda  into  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  (the  acid  being  maintained  in 
large  excess),  a  solution  of  silica  is  obtained. 
Bat  in  addition  to  hydrochloric  acid,  such  a 
solution  contains  chloride  of  sodium,  a  salt  which 
causes  the  silica  to  gelatinise  when  the  solution  is 
heated-,  and  otherwise  mo^fies  its  properties. 
Now,  such  a  solution  placed  for  24  hours  in  a 
dialyser  of  parchment  paper  was  found  to  lose 
5%  of  its  silicic  acid  (silica)  and  86%  of  its  hydro- 
cmoric  acid.  After  4  days  on  the  dialyser,  the 
liquid  ceased  to  be  disturbed  by  nitrate  of  silver. 
All  the  chlorides  were  gone,  with  no  further  loss 
of  silica.  What  remained  was  a  pure  solution  of 
silicic  add,  which  could  be  boiled  in  a  flask  and 
considerably  concentrated  without  change. 

8.  Hi^f  a  litre  of  dark-coloured  porter,  with 
*05  grm.  of  arsenious  acid  added  (l-10,000th 
part  of  arsenious  acid)  was  placed  on  a  hoop 
dialyser  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  floated 
in  an  earthenware  basin  containing  2  or  3  litres 
of  water.  After  24  hours  the  latter  fluid  had 
acqxiired  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  It  yielded,  when 
ooncentrated  and  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  original 
arsenious  acid  in  a  fit  state  for  examination. 

This  process  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of 
suspected  poUoning  by  arsenic,  &c. ;  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  may  be  dialysed,  when  the  arsenic 
will  pass  through  the  parchment  membrane, 
leaving  the  remains  of  food,  mucus,  &e.  behind. 

DIAXAVTKITT— Diamond  Cement.  Fiftv 
parts  graphite,  15  parts  litharge,  10  parts  milk 
lime,  6  parts  slaked  lime,  intimately  mixed 
with  enough  linseed  oil  to  make  a  firm  mass 
(Soffer). 

DIAMOVD.  The  diamond  is  one  of  the  *  ino- 
tropic' tnodifications  of  carbon,  of  which  it 
almost  entirely  consists ;  it  bums  when  heated  to 
a  high  temperature,  forming  carbon  dioxide  CO3, 
and  leaving  a  very  small  quantity  of  ash.  It  is 
usually  colourless,  but  is  found  sometimes  of  a 
yellow,  green,  blue  or  black  tint,  the  colours  being 
due  to  mineral  matter.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
8*4.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies  known.  It 
crystallises  in  cubes  or  in  octahedra  with  con- 
vex faces,  and  rounded  edges.  It  has  a  very 
high  refracting  power,  which  causes  its  magnifi- 
cent glittering  appearance.  Great  care  and  skill 
are  needed  in  cutting  the  diamond  for  ornamental 
purposes ;  it  is  cut  in  three  forms,  the  brilliant, 
the  rose,  and  tables,  of  which  the  brilliant  is 
most  esteemed.  The  diamond  is  found  in  India, 
Brazil,  the  Ural  mountuns,  Australia,  and  Africa. 
The  largest  undoubted  diamond  is  the  Orloff,  in 
tiie  so^tre  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  weigMng 
I94f  carats,  and  cut  in  the  rose  form ;  next  come 
the  Pitt  diamond,  186f  carats ;  the  Florentine, 
1891  carats;  and  the  Koh-i-Noor,  106  carats. 

JSetmomie  Uses,  The  use  of  the  diamond  is 
very  important  in  cutting  glass,  polishing 
gems  and  other  hard  bodies,  and  for  boring 
-machines  used  in  forming  tunnels,  andartesbn 
wells.  In  the  glazier's  diamond,  the  curvature 
of  the  fracture  faces  gives  a  sharp  edge  that 
cuts,  and  not  scratches  merely.  For  polishine 
purposes,  imperfect  diamonds  are  broken  up  and 
crushed  into  diamond  powder. 

FormaUom,     This  is  at  present   not  at  aH 


understood ;  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
produce  artificial  diamonds^  but  without  suceeai. 
Minute  artificial  diamonds  have,  however,  been 
made  by  the  crystallisation  of  carbon  from  molten 
silver. 

Vakt9  of  Diamonds.  The  weight,  and,  caa* 
sequently,  the  value  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in 
carats,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  4  gr.;  and  the 
price  of  one  diamond  compared  to  that  of  another 
of  equal  colour,  transparency,  purity,  form,  Ae., 
is  as  the  squares  of  the  respective  weights.  The 
average  price  of  iioir0H  diah  okds  that  are  irorih 
working  is  about  £2  for  the  first  carat ;  tint  of 
a  OUT  DiAMOinD  is  equal  to  that  of  a  rough  dia- 
mond of  double  weight,  exclusive  of  the  price  of 
workmanship.  "To  estimate  the  value  of  a 
wrought  diamond,  ascertain  its  weight  in  oxtttB, 
double  that  weight,  and  multiply  the  square  of 
this  produet  by  £2  "  (  Ure),  Thus,  a  cut  diamond 
of 

1  carat  is  worth  £B 

2  carats  „  82 
8  „  „  72 
4    „             „             128 

Ac.    See  Cabboit,  Obms. 

Ten  Lab&bst  Bbiiiluht  nr  tbm  Wokx.i>. 
Concerning  the  early  history  of  this  South  African 
gem  very  little  is  known;  in  fact,  where  the 
stone  was  found  is  onlv  a  matter  of  conjectmnc. 
It  is,  however,  believed  that  it  was  found  in  one 
of  the  Eimberley  mines.  South  Africa.  It  was 
decided  to  cut  it  into  the  largest  possible  bril- 
liant, still  preserving  a  good  shape.  Tlie  stone  in  its 
finished  condition  weighs  180  carats,  is  a  beanti* 
fnl,  perfect  steel-blue  diamond,  and  is  the  largest 
brilliant  in  the  world.  It  is  89-5  mm.  (1  9^16th 
in.)  long,  80  mm.  (1  ll-64th  in.)  wide,  and 
28  mm.  (15-16th  in.)  thick,  being  exceeded  in  size 
by  one  diamond  only,  theOri^.  1^  original 
weight  of  the  stone  was  4671  carats,  8  l-60th 
OS.  tit^. 

DIAPEHTB.  8yn,  Pitltib  dxapbhtb.  Prep. 
1.  (Ph.  E.  1744.)  Bay-berries,  Inrthwort,  gen- 
tian, ivory  dust,  and  myrrh,  equal  parts.  An  ex- 
cellent warm  tonic,  especially  useful  in  the 
debility  and  rickets  of  children.  The  substance 
sold  under  this  name  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior 
mixture,  used  principally  as  a  tonic  in  veterinary 
practice.  The  following  are  the  forms  commonly 
adopted  in  its  preparation : 

2.  Turmeric  4  lbs.;  laurel  berries  and  mustard^ 
of  each,  8 lbs.;  gentian,  2  lbs.  (all  in  fine  pow- 
dow);  mix. 

8.  Bay-berries,  gentian,  mustard,  and  turmerioy 
equal  psjts. 

4.  Gentian,  6  lbs. ;  bay-berries,  1  lb.  Tins  is 
the  formula  generally  used  by  the  farriers.  Some- 
times mustard,  1  lb.,  is  added. 

DXAPHOBETICS.  S^.  SuDOBn^iosi  Du- 
fhobbtioa,  SuDOSinoA,  L.  Medicines  which 
promote  or  increase  the  perspiration.  Those  that 
produce  this  effect  in  a  veiy  marked  dwree  are 
more  particularly  called  '  sudorifics.'  llie  prin- 
cipal diaphoretics  are :  warm  diluents,  as  barleiy- 
water,  gruel,  tea,  &c. ;  salts  of  the  alkalies,  as  the 
citrates  of  potassa  and  soda,  acetate  of  potasn> 
acetate  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac, 
aitre,  &c. ;  preparations  of  antimony^  as  antimo* 
nial  powder,  tartar  emetic,  ^.;  also  alcohoi. 
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eamphor*  Dorer*!  powder,  ipecftcaanha^  opinm, 
wine,  Ac. 

The  we  of  diaphoretice  is  in^cated  in  nearly 
all  diieaaes  acoc»npanied  by  f  erer  and  a  diy 
tkin,  and  paTticolarly  in  ralnile  and  pectond 
auocsiODfl^ 

m'AFBJUBK  (-fiim).  A  partition  tluongh 
or  aoroai;  a  dividing  labetance.  In  omaiotM, 
the  term  ia  applied  to  the  midriff,  a  mnscle 
iepanting  the  eheet  or  thorax  from  the  abdomen 
or  lower  belly.  In  tuinmom^  and  opiiet,  the 
term  it  applied  to  a  drcnlar  ring  placed  in  a 
telewope  or  other  instrament  to  cnt  ok  the  mar- 
paal  portions  of  a  beam  of  light  In  €leeirieiiy, 
the  name  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  porons 
partition  cell,  or  ressel,  that  separates  the  flnid 
ooataining  the  positive  plate  from  the  flnid  which 
rarroaids  the  negative  plate,  in  a  constant  toI- 
tuc  battery.  Tliin  partitions  of  sycamore,  or 
other  paroQS  wood,  are  occasionally  nsed,  but  cells 
made  of  thin  biscmt-ware  are  the  most  convenient 
and  duzable  ^bphmgms.  Phwter  of  Fkois,  animal 
membrane,  coarse  and  tightly  wove  canvas,  Ac., 
are  nsed  also  for  the  pnrpose.  Plaster  cells  are 
also  formed  by  snrronnding  an  oiled  cylinder  of 
wood  witha  hoop  of  paper,  and  pouring  plaster  of 
Paris,  mixed  up  with  water,  into  the  space  between 
the  two.  See  EjaoTBOTYPBiMioBOSOOPi,  Photo* 


fiIASBE<B'A.  A  purging  or  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  The  causes  of  diarrhoea  are  various,  but 
among  the  most  common  are  the  presence  of  irri- 
tating matter,  worms,  or  acidity  in  Uie  stomach 
or  bowels;  and  exposure  to  cold  (especially  cold 
to  the  feet)  or  sudden  changes  of  climate  or  tem- 
perature. 

Treaiwt.  In  general,  it  will  be  proper  to 
administer  a  mild  aperient,  for  which  purpose 
rirabarb  or  castor  oil  is  usually  preferred.  The 
dose  of  the  first  may  be  from  20  to  80  gr.  in 
sugar,  or  made  into  a  bolus ;  that  of  the  second, 
firom  ^  OS.  to  f  os.,  with  a  littie  mint  or  pepper- 
mint water.  After  the  due  operation  of  this 
medicine,  opium,  sstringents,  and  absorbents 
may  be  taken  wiUi  advantage,  but  not  in  exces- 
sive doses,  ss  is  commonlv  the  practice.  The  first 
and  second  are  indicated  when  great  irritability 
exists,  and  the  third  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  arising 
from  the  presence  of  acidity.  Chalk  mixture,  to 
wM^  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added, 
or  the  oompoond  powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  are 
excellent  medicines,  and  will  generally  quiet  the 
bowels. 

In  Inlioos  diarrhoea,  characterised  by  the  bright 
yellowish-brown  colour  of  the  dejections,  a  dose 
of  bfaie  pill  or  calomel,  sssisted  by  mild  diluents 
and  demulcents,  and  warmth  generally  proves 
efBcaeious.  Small  doses  of  opium  are  also  useful 
in  some  cases. 

In  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  chylous  diarrhoea,  and 
the  like  varieties,  characterised  by  the  dejections 
being  nearly  colourless,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
water  and  mucus;  or  white  and  milky,  showing 
IJie  entire  absence  of  bile;  or,  bdng  entirely 
liquid,  limpid,  and  serous  (in  some  cases  resem- 
bling the  washings  of  flesh),  opinions  are  divided 
ss  to  the  treatment.  The  minority  of  the  best 
authorities  regard  purging  as  iijurious  in  these 
varieties,  and  rely  chiefly  on  warm  baths  and 


warm  fomentations,  with  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  mild  salines  and  diaphoretics,  followed  by 
astringents,  tonics,  and  occasional  doses  of  opiates. 
Choleraic  diarrhoea  demands  a  nearly  similar  treat- 
ment. 

The  diet  in  every  variety  of  diarrhoea  should 
be  light  end  non-iiritating.  Glutinous  broths, 
beef  tea,  and  arrowroot  are  among  the  best 
articles  which  can  be  taken.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  littie  dry  toast.  Arrowroot  (genume), 
either  with  or  without  a  spoonful  of  port  wine  or 
brandy  (preferably  the  former),  will  of  itself  cure 
most  ordinary  cases  of  diarrhoea,  if  accompanied 
with  repose  and  a  recumbent  posture. 

Among  external  remedies,  warm  and  stimu- 
lating fomentations,  liniments,  &c.,  to  the  epi- 
gastrium and  abdomen,  will  be  found  useful  ad- 
juncts to  other  treatment.  A  spoonful  or  two  of 
laudanum,  used  as  a  friction,  wifi  generally  allay 
■pain,  and  in  many  cases  settle  the  bowels  when 
all  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain. 

Treatm,  far  AmimaU,  If  for  the  horse,  give 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  a  full  dose  of 
aloes,  6  to  8  dr.,  mixed  with  1  oz.  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ginger  in 
powder ;  administer  clysters  occssionally.  Cattle 
may  be  treated  by  having  administered  to  them 
f  lb.  of  Epsom  or  common  salt,  or  a  pint  of  lin- 
■eed  oil.  Whichever  of  the  two  is  employed,  it 
must  be  combined  with  2  os.  each  of  bicarbonate 
of  loda  and  gingei,  and  i  lb.  of  treacle ;  1  oz.  of 
laudanum  should  be  added  to  the  above  drenches 
whenever  there  is  much  pain  and  straining, 
whether  in  the  horse  or  cow.  Should  laxatives 
fail,  aromatice  and  astringents  are  called  for,  and 
1  OS.  each  of  tincture  of  catechu,  ginger,  and 
gentian,  given  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  may  be  tried 
eeveral  times  a  day  for  a  horse.  For  cows  a 
double  dose  is  required.  Sheep  need  only  half 
the  dose.  The  food  should  be  light  and  easily 
digested,  and  the  quantity  of  fluid  restricted. 

DIAflTASB.  A  substuice,  contained  in  malt, 
which  effects  the  conversion  of  starch,  first  into 
dextrin,  and  then  into  maltose-sugar.  It  contains 
nitrogen  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur. 

Fr0p,  Qreen  barley  malt  is  digested  with  di- 
lute alcohol  (20%  )  for  24  hours;  the  extract  is 
precipitated  with  2|  vols,  of  absolute  alcohol,  and 
the  precipitate  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  also  by  dia- 
lyris. 

JProp.,  <f^.  Diastase  seems  to  resemble  v^e- 
table  albumen,  but  very  little  is  known  respectSig 
it,  as  it  has  never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  One  part  of  diastase  is  capable  of  con- 
verting 2000  parts  of  starch  into  grape-sugar. 
Malted  barley  is  said  to  contain  l-600th  part  of 
this  substance;  yet  this  small  portion  is  quite 
suiBcient  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  malt  into 
sugar  during  the  operation  of  mashing  in  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  See  BBBWnra,  Dbz- 
Txnf  &c. 

DICH0P8I8  OUTTO,  Benth.  A  tree  of  40  ft. 
high,  native  of  Malacca,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  Ac. 
Yielding  gutta  peroha,  q.  v. 

BICTAIIIA.      A  nutritions,  dietetic  article. 
Prsp.  (BeatUy.)     Sugar,  7  of.;  potato  arrow- 
I  root,  4  oz. ;  flour  of  Brent  barley  (XHtieum  mono-, 
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oocoum),  8  oz. ;  Trinidad  and  Qranada  chocolate, 
of  each,  1  oz.  -,  vanilla,  16  gr. ;  triturate  together. 

Dlctamia.  A  strengthening  and  restoratiye 
preparation.  Arrowroot,  6  paits ;  meal  of  TVUi- 
cum  monocoecum,  6  parts;  chocolate,  4  parts; 
vanilla,  {  part  (SieMir).  Sngar,  217  parts ;  bran 
extract,  92  parts ;  stardi  126  p<»t8 ;  Caracas  and 
Maragnan  cocoa,  80  parts;  vanilla,  1  part 
(ChevalUer). 

DIDTHIUM.  Di.  A  rare  metal,  fonnd  asso- 
ciated with  cerium  and  lanthaninm  in  the  SweiUsh 
mineral  cerite.    See  CBBirnc. 

DI'ET.  Food  or  victuals.  In  medicine,  food 
regulated  by  certain  rules,  or  prescribed  for  the 
cure  or  prevention  of  disease.  The  dietetic  part 
of  medicine  is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and  de« 
serves  a  much  greater  shaxe  of  regard  than  it 
commonly  meets  with.  A  great  variety  of 
diseases  might  be  removed  by  the  observance  of 
a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  impatience 
of  the  suflferers. 

Writers  on  dietetics  ^dibtbtioa,  L.)  have 
taken  much  trouble  to  divide  and  clasmfy  the 
numerous  articles  of  food  suitable  to  the  various 
conditions  of  the  body  in  health  and  disease ;  but 
little  practical  advantage  has  resulted  from  their 
labours.  Low  diet,  middle  diet,  full  ^et,  milk  diet, 
farinaceous  diet,  firuit  diet,  and  vegetable  diet  are 
terms  which,  under  most  circumstonces,  are  suffi- 
ciently simple  to  be  almost  self-explanatory. 

DIGES^TIOH.  In  chemUiry  and  pha>rmacy, 
the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to  a.  gentle  and 
continuous  heat.  The  best  digesters  are  thin 
glass  flasks  and  beakers,  and  the  most  convenient 
source  of  heat  is  the  sand-bath.  Digestion  is 
often  performed  to  soften  and  otherwise  modify 
bodies  that  are  to  be  distilled.  In  ph^etology, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  conversion  of  food  into 
chyme,  or  the  process  of  dissolving  food  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  preparing  it  for  circulation 
and  nourishment.  In  ewrgery,  digestion  signifies 
a  method  of  treating  ulcers,  wounds,  &c.  See 
DiesBTiYBS  {helow). 

Digestive  Ferments.  These  are  a  class  of 
agents  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  normal 
secretions  which  take  part  in  the  digestion  of 
food.  They  may  be  roughly  classed  under  two 
heads: 

1.  Those  most  active  in  acid  medium — ^pepsin 
and  the  milk-curdling  ferment  of  rennet. 

2.  Those  most  active  in  an  alkaline  medium — 
trypsin,  pl^alin,  diastase,  and  the  milk-curdling 
principle  of  the  pancreas. 

None  of  these  have  been  isolated  in  a  state  of 
complete  purity,  but  by  the  action  of  solvents  (as 
glycerine)  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  stomadis 
an  active  fluid  preparation  can  be  made ;  and  also 
by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  minced 
pancreas  with  strong  alcohol  an  exceedingly  active 
powder  is  obtained,  containing  both  theamyloUtic 
and  proteolytic  ferments  of  the  pancreas. 

It  is  important  that  the  activity  of  all  these 
preparations  be  tested  by  their  digestive. action 
on  starch  or  white  of  eax%  unce  ferments  are  not 
always  present  in  a  penect  condition  in  all  crude 
material.    See  Food. 

DigeatibiUty  of  Differant  Fooda. 

TheresnltsrecordedinthefoUowingtablcgiving 


the  respective  time  required  for  the  dUffeatioii  of 
difPerent  foods,  were  obtained  by  Dr  Seaiuiioiit» 
through  his  being  enabled  to  watch  the  procesa 
of  digestion  actually  going  on  in  the  stomach  of 
a  man  who  had  received  a  wound  in  that  oi^gsn. 


MeuUneaf 

Foods. 

Hov  eooked. 

iasta 

k.  m. 

Rice 

.    Boiled 

1 

Eggs,  whipped   . 

.     Raw    . 

1  ao 

Trout,  salmon,  fresh 

.    BoUed 

1  30 

Venison,  steak    . 

.    Broiled 

1  85 

Sago  .        ... 

.    Boiled 

1  46 

Milk  . 

.    BoUed 

2 

Eggs,  Fresh 

.    Raw    • 

2 

Milk  . 

.    Raw    . 

2  16 

Turkey 

.    BoUed 

2  26 

Gelatin 

.    Boiled 

2  ao 

Goose,  wild 

.    Roasted 

2  30 

Pig,  sucking 

Roasted 

2  30 

Lamb,  fresh 

.    Broiled 

2  80 

Beans,  pod 

.    Boiled 

2  80 

Potatoes,  Irish   . 

.    Baked 

2  80 

Chicken 

.    Fricasseed  , 

2  45 

Oysters,  fresh 

Raw    . 

2  55 

Eggs,  fresh 

.    Soft-boUed  . 

8 

Beef,  lean,  rare  . 

.    Roasted 

8 

Mutton,  fresh     . 

.    Boiled 

3 

Bread,  com 

.    Baked 

.        • 

3  15 

Butter 

.    Melted 

8  80 

Cheese,  old,  strong 

.    Raw    . 

3  80 

Potatoes,  Irish   . 

.    BoUed 

3  30 

Beef  . 

.    Fried  . 

4 

Veal,  fresh 

.    Broiled 

4 

Fowls,  domestic . 

.    Roasted 

4 

Ducks,  domestic 

.    Roasted 

4 

Veal,  fresh 

.    Fried  . 

4  30 

Cabbage     . 

.    Boiled 

4  80 

Pork,  fat  and  lean 

.    Roasted 

5  15 

The  above  data  were  controlled  by  a  aeries  of 
independent  experiments,  which  consisted  in  digeot- 
ing  different  foods  in  a  solution  of  gastric  Joioeb 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  l(Xf  F.  The  vaLie  of 
the  table  is  perhaps  somewhat  doubtfoL 

DIGES^VES.  In  mr^tfiy,  substances  which, 
when  applied  to  wounds  or  tumours,  induce  or 
promote  suppuration.  AU  stimulating  applies 
tions  are  of  this  class.  Heat  is  a  most  powerful 
digestive  agent.  The  action  of  digestivea  ia 
opposed  to  that  of  diboutisbtb,  whicn  repd  or 
resolve  tumours  and  indurations. 

DIQITAUBnr.  {Schmied^erg,)  An  amorphooa 
glucoside  from  digitalis.  Freely  soluble  in  water. 
Has  the  same  action  as  digitaBn,  but  said  to  be 
non-cumulative. — Doee,  -j^  gr. 

DiaiTA'LDT.  C^H^sOu.  8gn.  DieiXA'xiA. 
A  glucoside  obtained  from  DigiUUie  pmrpfHTBa^  or 
purple  foxglove. 

Prep,  1.  (Jlqjendie,)  Foxglove  leaves  (pow- 
dered), 1  lb.,  are  digested  in  ether,  first  in  the 
cold,  and  then  heatod  under  pressure;  when  the 
whole  has  agam  become  cold,  the  liquor  ia  filtered 
(rapidly),  and  the  ether  is  distilled  off  in  a  water- 
ba(£;  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
filtered  solution  treated  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
loBul,  the  whole  gentiy  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  dry  residuum  again  digested  in  hot  ether; 
from  tins  solution  the  alkali  is  obtained,  by  eva- 
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pOTstioa  and  repeated  re-solatioiu,  in  a  crystal- 
line fonn. 

2.  {MomMB  and  Smry»)  Fozgltnre  leayes 
(eumllj  dried  and  powdered),  2i  Iba.,  are 
digvted  in  reetifled  apirit,  and  the  tinctnie  ex- 
pi>Mied  in  a  tinctore  vn§a ;  the  ipirit  la  then  dia- 
tUled  ofl^  and  thereaidnal  extract  treated  with  dis- 
tilled water,  i  pint^addnlated  withaboat2  fl.dr. 
of  aeetie  acid,  a  gentle  heat  hmg  employed ;  some 
animal  chareosl  la  then  added,  and  the  wh<4e 
filtered;  the  filtrate  ia  then  diluted  with  water, 
and  partly  nentcalised  with  ammonia;  afresh- 
made  atnmg  deeoction  of  gaUs  is  next  added;  a 
eopkraa  preeSpitation  of  tannate  of  digitidin 
ensoea;  Uie  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  aleohol  (after  which  it  U 
tritorated  with  Uthaige  (in  fine  powder),  and 
expoaed  to  a  gentle  heat;  the  whole  is  now 
digested  in  alcohol,  the  tinctore  treated  with 
aidmal  ehaiooal  and  evaporated;  the  dry  resi- 
dnorn  is,  lastly,  treated  with  cold  solphoric  ether, 
vfaieh  takea  np  some  foreign  matter,  and  leaves 
the  digitalin.  2  Ihs.  8  oc.  of  the  dried  leaves  yield 
140  to  160  gr.  of  the  digitaHn. 

IVop.,  (fe.  White,  inodorous,  porona  masses, 
or  small  scales ;  it  OTstallises  with  difiicnlty,  is 
intensely  hitter,  and  exeites  violent  sneezing  when 
smeOed;  dissolves  freely  in  aleohol;  scaroely 
aohible  in  cold  ether;  and  takes  2000  parts  of 
water  for  its  solution ;  it  is  neither  hade  nor  alka- 
line; concentrated  ookrarless  hydrochloric  acid 
disa<dTea  it,  forming  a  characteristic  solution 
which  passes  from  yellow  to  a  fine  green  {So- 
moiUJ)  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  known 
poisonsi,  heing  fully  100  times  stronger  than  the 
powdered  leavea  of  the  dried  plant.  It  is  used 
in  the  same  cases. — Da»e,  ^0  ^  f^  fi^ •  I  either 
made  into  pills  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  and 
fanned  into  a  mixture.  Owing  to  the  diflieull^ 
and  uneertainty  connected  with  dispensing  such 
small  quantities,  it  is  now  seldom  employed  in  this 
country. 

SigttaUB*  CryttaUiaad.  DigitaUa  leaves  from 
the  Vosges^  in  rather  fine  powder,  1000  grms. ; 
ncntral  lead  acetate,  260  grms. ;  distilled  water, 
1000  grms.  The  digitalis  should  he  collected 
In  its  second  vear,  jut  when  the  first  flowers 
appear.  With  respect  to  the  lead  acetate,  it  is 
vary  important  that  it  should  not  have  an  alka- 
line reaction ;  a  slight  acidity  would  he  preferable. 
The  lead  salt  is  diMolved  in  the  cold  water,  the 
powder  added  and  thoroughly  mixed,  the  whole 
passed  through  a  sieve  and  left  in  contact  24 
hours,  taking  care  to  mix  it  from  time  to  time. 
The  mixtare  ia  then  packed  sufilcientiy  in  a 
displacement  apparatus,  and  exhausted  with  60% 
alodM)],  until  it  no  longer  yields  anv  bitterness. 
About  6  parts  of  liquor  are  thua  obtained,  and 
this  ia  neutralised  exactly  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate dissolved  to  saturation  in  cold  water; 
about  26  to  60  grms.  will  be  required.  When 
effervescence  ceases,  the  alcohol  is  distilled,  and 
the  liquor  remaining  is  evi^porated  in  a  water-bath 
down  to  2000  grms. ;  it  is  then  left  to  cool  and 
diluted  with  its  wdght  of  water.  Two  or  8  days 
afterwards  the  dear  liquor  is  decanted  off,  by 
means  of  a  ayphon,  and  the  ptedpitate  drained 
upon  a  linen  filter.  When  freed  from  the  extrac- 
tive liquor  the  predpitate  weighs  about  100  grms. 


It  is  suspended  in  1000  grms.  of  80%  alcohol,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  a  metal  deve  or  a  fine 
doth;  the  turbid  liquor  obtained  is  heated  to 
ebullition,  and  to  it  is  added  a  solution  containing 
10  grms.  of  neutral  lead  acetate ;  the  heating  is 
continued  a  few  moments,  and  the  liquor  is  uien 
left  to  cool  and  filtered.  The  depodt  in  the 
filter  is  waahed  with  alcohol  to  remove  any  liquor 
it  may  retain,  and  then  pressed.  To  this  liquor 
is  addBd  60  grms.  of  finely  powdered  vegetable 
charcoal  that  has  been  washed  with  add  and 
afterwards  with  water  until  quite  neutral,  and  it 
is  then  distilled,  the  reddue  being  heated  for 
some  time  in  a  water-bath,  it  being  very  impor- 
tant that  all  the  alcohol  should  be  driven  off.  A 
little  water  is  added  to  replace  what  may  eva- 
porate; the  residue  is  allowed  to  oool,  then 
drained  upon  the  cloth  that  was  used  to  separate 
the  predpitate*  and  the  carbonaceous  mass  is 
washed  with  a  little  water  to  remove  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  coloured  liquor.  The  osffbonaceous 
reddue  is  then  dried  completely  in  a  stove  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  100^^  C,  and  exhausted 
by  displacement  with  pore  chloroform  until  it 
passes  colourless.  This  liquid  is  distilled  to 
dryness,  and  a  few  grms.  of  96%  alcohol  are 
placed  in  the  retort,  and  evaporated  to  drive  off 
the  last  traces  of  chloroform. 

The  residue  is  crude  digit^in  with  vImous  and 
oily  matter.  It  is  dissolved  with  heat  in  100 
grms.  of  90%  alcohol,  and  1  grm.  of  neutral 
lead  acetate  dissolved  in  a  little  water  added, 
together  with  10  mns.  of  animal  charcoal  in 
fine  granules  without  powder  that  has  been 
treated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  washed  until 
the  washings  are  no  longer  acid.  After  boiling 
for  10  minutes  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  settle, 
and  then  filtered  in  a  glass  cylinder  furnished  witii 
a  tight  cotton  plug,  through  which  it  passes 
qui»ly  and  dear.  The  black  deposit  is  added 
iast»  and  exhausted  of  all  bitterness  with  alcohol. 
After  distillation  the  digitalin  remains  as  a 
grumous  crystalline  mass,  now  only  contaminated 
with  the  coloured  oiL  A  little  aoueous  liquor 
that  occurs  with  it  is  separated,  ana  the  weight 
of  the  impure  digitalin  is  taken  in  the  previously 
tarred  veesd.  The  digitalin  is  then  dissolved 
with  heat  in  exactly  sufficient  90%  alcohol  for  ita 
solution  (from  6  to  12  grms.).  Any  alcohol  eva- 
porated is  replaced,  and  then  to  the  cooled  solu- 
tion is  added,  sulphuric  ether  rectified  at  66°,  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  alcohol  employed ;  after 
mixing,  distiUed  water  e^ual  to  the  weight  of  tiie 
alcohol  and  ether  oombmed  is  added,  and  the 
flask  is  closed  and  shaken.  Two  layers  are 
formed:  tiie  upper  is  coloured,  and  consists  of 
the  ether  which  has  taken  up  the  fat  oil;  the 
lower  is  colourless,  and  contains  the  digitalin, 
which,  being  now  free,  quickly  arvstaUises.  The 
flask  is  pla^  in  a  cool  place.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  whole  is  thrown  into  a  small  cylinder 
furnished  with  a  moderatdy  tight  cotton  plug ; 
the  motiier  liquor  runs  off,  and  then  the  oolouxid 
layer,  and  the  small  c^uantity  that  remains  ad- 
herent to  the  crystals,  is  removed  by  a  llttie  ether. 
Thus  obtained,  this  first  crystallisation  of  digi- 
talin is  slightiy  coloured;  it  is  sufftciently  pure, 
however,  for  its  wdght  to  be  taken  in  an  anafysis; 
l-lOth  being  deducted  for  the   digitin  it  still 
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contains.  To  obtain  it  perfectly  white,  two  puri- 
fications are  necessaryi  but  first  a  treatment  with 
chloroform  is  indispensable  to  separate  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  digitin  which  injures  its  purity. 

The  digitalin,  well  dried  and  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  is  dissolved  in  20  parts  of  chloroform, 
and  the  solution  is  filtered  in  a  cylinder  through 
a  tight  cotton  plug.  The  liquor  passes  limpid ; 
it  is  distilled  to  dryness,  and  a  little  alcohol 
is  poured  into  the  retort,  and  evaporated  to  re- 
remove  the  last  traces  of  chloroform. 

The  digitalin  is  dissolved  in  80  grms.  of  90% 
alcohol,  6  grms.  of  washed  granular  animal  black 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  10  minutes ;  the 
liquor  is  filtered  and  the  charcoal  exhausted  as 
b^ore  indicated ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  distilled,  the 
digitalin  in  dry  crystals  is  found  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  but  it  is  still  slightly  coloured.  To 
obtain  it  perfectly  white  it  is  dissolved  with  heat 
in  exactly  sufficient  90%  alcohol  (about  6  to  8 
grms.) ;  to  the  solution  is  added  ether  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  alcohol  employed  and  double 
the  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  the  fiask  is 
closed  and  agitated;  the  crystallisation  com- 
mences quickly.  The  ether  does  not  separate. 
It  is  exposed  to  the  coolness  of  the  night,  and  by 
the  next  day  nearly  the  whole  of  the  digitalin  is 
deposited  in  small  g^roups  of  white  needles,  that 
which  retains  colouring  matter  remaining  in  the 
mother  liquor.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  a 
cylinder,  and  the  crystals  washed  with  ether  as 
before  described.  1000  grms.  of  Vosges  cUgitalis 
oi  good  quality  vields  about  1  grm.  of  crystal- 
lised digitalin.  Digitalin  occurs  under  the  form 
of  very  white  light  crystiUs,  consisting  of  short 
slender  needles,  grouped  around  the  same  axis. 
It  is  very  bitter,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 
.90%  alcohol  dissolves  it  well,  anhydrous  alcohol 
dissolves  it  less  freely.  Pure  ether  dissolves  only 
traces.  Chloroform  is  its  best  solvent.  Brought 
into  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  digitalin  is  coloured  emerald  green, 
and  this  reaction  is  favoured  by  a  very  slight  heat. 
From  '  Formulie  for  New  Medicaments,  adopted 
by  the  Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.' 

DIOITOXnr.  {Sehmiedeberg,)  A  fflucoside, 
and  the  most  poisonous  principle  of  digitalis,  be- 
ing cumulative.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
crystallises  from  alcohol. 

DIKA  BREAD.  Made  from  the  seeds  of /roiii^ 
Barteri,  Hook«  f .,  a  good  sized  tree,  a  native  of 
West  Tropical  Africa.  The  seeds  contain  a  quan- 
tity of  oQ  or  fat  similar  to  cocoa  butter,  and  is 
used  by  the  natives  in  cooking. 

DTK  AM  ALT.  The  greens-yellow  resin  of 
Gardenia  lueida,  Boxb.  The  odour  is  peculiar 
and  offensive  like  that  of  cafs  urine.  Used  in 
India  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia. 

BILL.  8yn,  Akbthuh  (Ph.  L.  &  E.),  L.  The 
fruit  (seed)  of  Anethmm  graveoUnt,  or  garden  dill, 
AnetMfnuitmit  (B.  P.).  Dill  is  an  aromatic  stimu- 
lant and  carminative.  The  Cossacks  employ  it  as 
a  condiment  J  and  in  thb  country  it  is  frequently 
employed  to  heighten  the  relish  of  soups  and 
pickles,  especially  encumbers.  Dill  watbb  is  a 
favoiurite  remedy  of  nurses  to  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  to  relieve  the  flatulenoe  and 
gri]ttng  of  infants.— 2>o«0.  Of  the  powder,  10  gr. 
to  I  dr.,  or  more.    Oil  of  dill  (olbtm  akbxhi) 


and  dill  water  (auva  AmtTHi)  are  officinal  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

DUiOPHITS  VULGABIS.  The  Hop-cone  Fly, 
Fever  Fly.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  fepeciea 
of  Tipulid€B,  of  the  sub-family  BibiomdMy  aecsord- 
ing  to  Westwood.  Several  of  these  spedeB  do 
much  injury  to  plants  both  in  thdr  lanral  atKte, 
in  which  tney  bear  more  or  less  resemblanoe  to 
the  larvflB  of  the  common  Daddy  Longlegs,  and  in 
their  winged  state.  According  to  Taschenber^^ 
asparagus,  ranunculi,  barley,  rye,  and  other  plso&ta 
are  attacked  by  different  specieB.  Curtis  speaks 
of  this  larva  as  injuring  potatoes.  The  larv»  of 
the  Dilophue  vulgarii  were  found  in  hop-roorts  in 
Kent;  and  the  flies  were  found  in  hop-cones  mt 
Bainham,  in  Eent»  towards  the  jend  of  Auc^nst. 
Hop- cones  were  sent  to  the  writer  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maidstone  full  of  these  flies,  which 
had  evidently  much  injured  the  cones.  Tlie  male 
fly  is  blade  and  smaller  than  the  female,  whose 
colour  is  rather  lighter.  This  fly  sometimes 
appears  in  large  swarms ;  and  upon  the  Norfolk 
coast  in  1862  it  was  recorded  as  hanging  in 
millions  on  flowers,  and  in  bunches  on  grasses. 

PrevetUion.  It  is  supposed  by  Curtis  that  the 
eggs  of  this  fly  are  laid  in  manure.  In  this  case 
the  grubs  or  buhre  are  taken  with  the  manure 
close  to  the  roots  of  the  hop-plants.  Manure 
heaps  or  mixens  lying  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
recent  attacks,  or  where  flies  have  appeared,  should 
be  carefully  turned  and  treated  with  lime. 

£emedies.  When  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
grubs  or  Iutsb  of  the  hop-cone  fly  are  doing  mis- 
chief to  the  plant-centres,  dressings  of  lime,  aoot^ 
lime  ashes,  or  of  sawdust  or  ashes  steeped  in 
paraffin  oil  should  be  put  as  closely  as  possible 
round  them.  It  is  important  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  tiie  flies,  as  there  is  no  remedial 
measure  that  can  be  applied  when  these  have 
established  themselves  in  the  cones  ('  Reports  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

DIL'UBHTS.  Sgn.  Dilvibtul,  L.  Afueoua 
Uquorsi  bo  named  because  they  increase  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood.  Tea,  barley-water,  water 
gruel,  and  similar  articles,  are  the  most  common 
diluents,  after  pure  water.  The  colons  use  of 
diluents  is  recommended  in  all  acute  inflammatoty 
diseases  not  criP  a  oongestfvs  character,  and  to  pro* 
mote  the  action  of  diuretics  and  sudorifics. 

BIMOSPHAimRA  MORA,  Bth.  (Mora  SMtbo, 
Bth.).  A  tree  100  to  150  feet  high,  and  fre- 
quently nnbranched  for  nearly  half  the  height; 
native  of  British  Guiana.  The  trunk  b  often 
from  2  feet  to  2k  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is 
extremely  hard  and  durable,  and  conndered  first- 
class  for  ship-building.  The  seeds,  which  are 
very  large,  are  eaten  by  the  natives  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

Dimmrphaadra  Oleifera,  Triana,  from  Bio 
Grande,  Panama.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  has 
probably  the  largest  embryo  in  the  v^^etahle 
kingdom.  One  in  the  Kew  Museum  measures  14 
inches  round  and  6|  inches  in  the  widest  part* 

BDnrSR  FILLS.    See  Fills. 

DIOSltA.  S^.  Booxoo,  Buxu;  Foua 
BAsofiHJs,  F.  fiioeiui,  L.}  Buohu  (Fh.  Ii.)« 
BvoKU  (Fh.  S.),  DiOBMA  (Ph.  L.  1836).  *'  The 
leaves  of  Barosma  ierrat^oiia,  B,  crmmUOa^  and 
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B,  beiuUna  "  (Ph.  Br.).  These  speciee  were  all 
incladed  by  iSe  GandoUe  in  the  genua  Diotma, 
Badin  is  principally  emplojed  in  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  urino-genital  oigans,  especially  that 
of  the  smoQUs  membrane  of  Sie  bladder,  attended 
with  oopioiis  discharge  of  mncns. — Do9€,  20  gr. 
to  I  dr.  of  the  powder,  taken  in  wine;  or  made 
into  an  infusion  or  decoction. 

The  officinal  bachn  leaves  are  "  glabrous,  glftu- 
didar ;  either  linear-lanceolate  with  small  serra- 
tionsy  or  ovato-oblong,  obtnse,  crenated,  ovate  or 
oborate,  serrated."  (Ph.  Br.)  Their  odour  some- 
what resembles  that  of  roe,  and  their  taste  is 
warm  and  mint-like.  By  di^lation  they  yield  a 
TdatUe  substance  known  as  barosma  camphor. 
It  is  thcodorons  principle  and  a  stearoptene. 

BlOSmiS.  A  bitter  extractiTe  matter,  ob- 
tained by  Brande  from  bnchn  leaves.  It  is  very 
solnble  in  water>  bat  not  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

DI0SFYB08  XAKI,  Lin.  fiL  The  Chinese 
date  plnm.  The  fruits  are  edible,  and  are  used 
by  the  Chinese  both  in  the  fresh  and  dried  states. 
The  plant  has  lately  been  introdnced  into  Euro- 


BiMpyros  qiUBiita,  Thw.  Calamander  or  Coro- 
mandd  wood — now  become  extremely  scarce. 
Affords  a  moat  beautifnl  cabinet  wood,  taking  a 
hig^  polish;  it  is  so  hard  that  edge  tools  can 
scarcely  woric  it. 

Biospyroa  TJigiaiaBay  Linn.  The  Persimmon. 
A  tree  common  in  the  middle  and  Southern  States 
of  North  America.  The  f  rait  has  a  strong  astrin- 
gent taste,  and  is  hence  used  medicinally ;  when 
folly  ripe  or  bletted  it  is  edible.  From  the  an- 
ripe  fruit  an  indelible  ink  is  made  in  the  Soathem 
Stotes.  The  bark  is  bitter  and  a  f  ebrif  age ;  the 
wood  is  dark  coloured  and  hard,  and  has  re- 
cently been  used  in  this  country  for  weaving- 
shuttles. 

The  woods  and  fruits  of  several  species  of  l>to#- 
jpyrw,  2>.  ramyU>ra,  Boxb.,  D.  melanoxylon, 
Roxb.,  and  2>.  ehrtlioide$.  Wall.,  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  2>.  meMpiUformii,  Hochst.^  from 
tropical  Africa,  are  used  for  various  purposes. 
The  fruit  of  D,  lotus,  Linn.,  a  native  of  Italy  and 
the  East,  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

mPHTHKUA.  A  contagious  disease  affecting 
the  throat  and  adyoining  parts.  A  false  mem- 
brane forms  on  the  mucous  lining  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  throat.  This  alarming  malady  gene- 
rally commences  with  a  little  soreness  of  the  throat 
attended  with  fever;  sometimes,  however,  the 
fever  may  not  come  on  for  some  days  after  the 
sore  throat  has  shown  itself.  An  ash-coloured 
spot  makes  its  appearance  on  one  or  both  tonsils. 
This  spreads  to  other  parts,  extending,  in  doing 
so,  over  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  inclosing  the 
latter  in  a  sheath.  Sometimes  a  thin  red  line 
surrounds  the  opaque  membrane  thus  formed. 
As  the  disease  proceeds  this  opaque  and  false 
membrane  tends  to  enlarge  itself,  and  may  spread 
down  the  gullet  into  the  stomach,  or,  what  is 
more  dangerous  still,  it  may  involve  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx>  and  thence  extend  along 
the  windpfipe  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  When 
this  is  the  case  the  disease  is  accompanied  witH 
cooghy  and  the  peculiar  noise  of  croup — harsh, 
ndsj  breathing.  There  also  frequently  runs 
from  tlie  nostrils  a  thin  acrid  secretion,  smelling 


very  offensively,  and  often  tainting  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  room. 

By  the  inexperienced  diphtheria  is  almost 
always  mistaken  for  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

As  in  croup,  part  of  the  exudation  or  false 
membrane  is  often  coughed  up;  sometimes  it 
peels  off  from  the  tonsils.  Minute  particles  of 
this  membrane,  loosely  adhering  to  drinking 
vessels,  linen,  sheets,  the  night-dress,  &c.,  of  the 
patient,  may  be  the  means  of  communicating  the 
disease ;  and  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  cleansing 
and  disinfecting  everything  with  which  the  secre* 
tions  of  the  patient  come  into  contact  cannot  be 
too  strongly  insisted  upon. 

The  foregoing  has  been  written  with  the  object 
of  enabling  the  reader  to  detect  the  only  symptoms 
by  which  this  dangerous  disease  manifests  itself* 
in  order  that  he  may  seek  medical  assistance  with 
which  to  combat  the  complaint  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Cleanliness,  fresh  air  in  abundance,  but  without 
draughts ;  good  nourishing  food  with«  stimulants^ 
administered  psr  amum  if  the  patient  cannot  re- 
tain food  in  the  stomach,  constitute  the  general 
treatment  of  the  disease.  Individual  symptoms 
require  medical  adrice. 

Emetics  should  be  used  with  great  care, -and 
only  ipecacuanha  and  zinc  sulphate  are  admissible. 

DIBCyxiXHTB.  In  twrgery,  substances  or 
agents  which  disperse  or  resolve  tumours,  &c. 
See  DieiSTivis. 

DI8H-C0TEB8.  As  these  are  made  of  various 
materials,  they  must  be  cleaned  and  polished  with 
the  substances  best  adapted  for  each.  All  kinds 
of  dish-covers  directly  they  come  from  table  should 
be  washed  free  from  grease  and  wiped  dry. 

Plated  and  silver  dish-covers  should  be  polished 
with  plate  powder;  that  free  from  mercury  should 
be  preferred.  When  dish-covers  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  are  made  of  block  tin,  they  should  be  polished 
by  first  rubbing  them  with  sweet  oil,  and  then 
dusting  over  the  oil  finely  powdered  whiting; 
finishing  off  the  polishing  with  soft  rags.  All 
the  best  covers  are  provided  with  movable  handles, 
which  must  be  removed  during  the  process  of 
cleaning. 

DISIHFXCT'AVT.  An  agent  which  absorbs, 
neutralises,  or  destroys  putrescent  effluvia,  mias- 
mata, or  specific  contagia,  and  thus  removes  the 
causes  of  infection.  The  principal  disinfectants 
are  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  the  so-called  chlo- 
rides of  lime  and  soda,  chloride  of  zinc,  ozone, 
carbolic  acid,  the  alkaline  manganates  and  per- 
manganates, peat  charcoal,  the  fumes  of  nitric, 
nitrous,  and  sulphurous  acids,  heat,  and  venti- 
lation. The  last  two  are  the  most  efficient 
and  easily  applied.  The  clothing,  bedding,  &c., 
of  patients  labouring  under  con^ious  diseases 
may  be  effectually  (?)  disinfected  by  exposure  to 
a  temperature  a  little  higher  than  that  of  boiling 
water  for  about  an  hour.  Neither  the  texture 
nor  colour  of  textile  fabrics  is  iz\jured  by  a  heat 
of  even  260^  F.  (Dr  Hmiry),  See  DiBiNFBOTDro 
Chahbsxs. 

It  is  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses  to 
bake  the  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have  the  itch, 
or  who  are  infested  with  vermin.  The  soaking 
and  boiling  of  clothes  in  the  absence  of  being 
able  to  bake  them  is  by  no  means  a  bad  method 
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for  disinfecting  them.  The  process  is  rendered 
the  more  effective  by  adding  to  the  water  in 
which  they  are  immersed  or  boiled  1  part  of 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  to  20  or  80 
parts  of  water ;  or  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  I  part  of  the  pure  acid  to  100  parts  of  water. 
In  the  Qerman  army,  if  the  clothes  cannot  be 
baked  they  are  soaked  for  24  hours  in  water  con- 
taining 1  part  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  120  of  water, 
or  1  part  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  240  of  wster, 
after  which  they  are  washed  in  soap  and  water 
and  dried. 

Quicklime  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  several  other  noxious 
gases,  and  is  therefore  commonly  used  as  a  wash 
for  the  waUs  of  buildings.  Acetic  acid,  camphor, 
fragrant  pastiles,  casoarilla,  brown  paper,  and 
other  similar  substances,  are  frequently  burnt  or 
volatilised  by  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising 
unpleasant  odours,  but  are  of  little  value  as  dis- 
infectants. The  sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc  have 
the  property  of  rapidly  destroying  noxious  effluvia. 
A  quantity  of  either  of  these  sulphates  thrown 
into  a  cesspool,  for  instance,  will  in  a  few  hours 
render  the  matter  therein  quite  odourless.  Of 
gaseous  disinfectants,  "  sulphurous  acid  gas  (ob- 
tained by  burning  sulphur)  is  preferable,  on  theo- 
retical grounds,  to  chlorine.  No  agent  checks  so 
effectually  the  first  development  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  All  animsd  odours  and  emana- 
tions are  immediately  and  most  effectually  de- 
stroyed by  it"  {Gfraham),  See  Antibxptic, 
Dbodobiseb,  Fuhigatiok,  Ikpbotion,  Ozokb, 

CABBOLIO  AOID,  SaLIOTUO  AdD,  Baoibbia  as 
originators  of  disease.  Limb,  Chlobidb,  Chab- 
OOAL,  also  the  DisnnrBonNa  Ck)MP0X7in>s  given 
heloto, 

Br  Wyntor  Blyth  divides  disinfectants  into 
two  great  classes :  gaseous,  and  solid  or  liquid. 

I.  Volatile,  in  the  form  of  Gae  or  Vapour, 

1.  Substances  which,  like  the  halogens,  appear 
to  form  substitution  compounds,  e,ff. 

Chlorine, 
Bromine* 
Iodine. 

2.  Substances  which  probably  combine  chemi- 
cally, and  thus  destroy  contagion : 

Sulphurous  acid, 
Nil^us  acid. 
Fumes  of  other  acids. 
8.  Oxidising  substances,  such  as 
Pure  air. 
Oxygen, 
Ozone. 
4.  The  volatile  oils,  &e.    Feeble  disinfectants, 
supposed,  however,  to  oxidise : 
Camphor, 
Oil  of  hops, 
„    rue, 
„    rosemary, 
„    chamomile. 

11.  Solid  or  Liquid  Dieinfeeiaute, 
1.  The  chlorides  of  different  metals,  earths,  or 
bases: 

Chlorides  of  the  alkalies, 
„  iron, 

„  copper, 

„  manganese. 
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Chlorides  of  zinc, 

aluminium, 
lime, 
„  mercury, 

and,  in  fact,  all  chlorides  which  are  soluble. 

2.  All  soluble  sulphates,  especially  sulphates  of 
iron  and  aluminium. 
8.  All  soluble  sulphites. 

4.  Some  acetates,  as  aoetato  of  iron. 

5.  Some  nitrates,  such  as  the  nitrates  of  potiMh 
and  soda. 

6.  Certain  agents  which  appear  to  arrest  putre- 
faction or  condense  certain  gases,  &c.,  without 
either  destruction  or  oxidation : 

Carbolic  acid. 
Tar  acids. 
Charcoal, 
Qreat  cold. 

Heat  sufficient  to  dry  organic  sab- 
stances,  but  not  to  char  tiiem. 

7.  Preservative  liquids  and  solutions.  Many 
of  these  act  by  coagulating  the  albumen  of 
organised  bodies : 

Antiseptics, 

Alcohol, 

Solutions  of  corrosive  subUmafce, 

common  salt. 

saltpetre. 

8.  Destructive  agents.  Not  true  disinfect- 
ants ;  they  act  not  by  disinfection,  bat  by  de- 
struction : 

A  dry  heat  of  200°— 40(f  F., 

The  strong  undiluted  acids  and  alkaiiesL 

9.  Agents  which  act  in  many  ways,  partly  by 
condensing  gases,  partly  by  absorbing  moistore, 
and  partly  by  a  peculiar  action  on  organic  matter 
analogous  to  tannin : 

Dry  earths. 
Clays, 

The  natural  and  artificial  compoonds 
of  aluminium. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  is  a  snmmaiy  by 
the  late  Dr  Letheby  of  some  experiments  made  by 
Drs  DougaU  and  OUvert,  with  the  view  of  deto- 
mining  the  relative  powers  possessed  by  eertaia 
substances  of  arresting  putrefaction,  as  measored 
by  thebr  action  in  preventing  the  germination  of 
animalcules  and  fungi,  and  the  development  of 
vaccine  lymph  (*0n  the  Relative  Power  of 
various  Substances  in  Preventing  the  Gennina- 
tion  of  Animalculsd/  by  John  Doogall,  1871; 
Calvert,  'Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society/ 
vol.  XX,  p.  186). 

BiaiDfecting  Compounds.  1.  (Sib  Wx.  Bub- 
VBTif  B  DiSDmcTiFG  LiQiTiD.)  A  Concentrated 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.    See  Zivo. 

2.  (CoLiiss'  DiBiNFacrrnro  Powdbb.)  A 
mixture  of  dry  chloride  of  lime,  2  parts,  and 
burnt  alum,  1  part.  Used  either  dry  or  moist- 
ened with  water.    See  LncB. 

8.  (CovDT'B  DiBiinrECTnra  Fluids.)  Solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  manganates  and  permanga- 
nates. Although  this  is  an  excellent  and  rajpid 
deodoriser,  and  makes  a  most  serviceable  dressing 
for  fetid  sores,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
in  no  sense  an  aSrial  disinfectant,  its  action  being 
limited  to  the  solid  or  liquid  matten  only  with 
which  it  is  biought  Into  immediato  ctmta^  It 
exercises  no  ocnrrosive  action,  bat  it  is  open  to  the 
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objection  that  it  leaves  a  brown  stain  upon  linen. 
See  MAKaAKBSB. 

4.  (Ellbbmait's  DBODOBXsma  Flttid.)  This 
is  said  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  perchlorides  and 
chlorides  of  iron  and  mangpanese. 

'*  In  a  report  addressed  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  1859,  Drs  Hoflfmann  and 
Frankland  stated  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  was 
the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  deodoriser  that 
could  be  applied  to  sewage"  {Beculey), 

6.  (Lababbaqub's  DisiKFBcni^a  Solution; 

LlQTTOB  SOD£   CHLOBINATiB,  Ph.  L.  &   D.}.     A 

solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called, '  chloride  of  soda.'  M.  Labarraque  made 
known  this  valuable  disinfectant  in  1822,  and 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  French  'Society  for 
Encouraging  National  Industry'  for  its  intro- 
duction. 

6.  (LsDOYBir'a  Disikpbotiko  Fluid.)  A 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  1  part,  in  about  8 
parts  of  water ;  or,  of  litharge,  ISi  oz.,  in  nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*38),  12  oz.,  previously  diluted  with 
water,  6  pints.    Sp.  gr.  1*40. 

7.  (Sibbt's  DiBiNTBonKO  CoMFOuyDS.)  a. 
A  miidiure  of  sulphate  of  lime,  58  lbs.,  sulphate  of 
iron,  40  lbs.,  sulphate  of  zinc,  7  lbs.,  and  peat 
charcoal,  2  lbs.,  made  into  balls. 

5.  Sulphate  of  iron,  20  parts ;  sulphate  of  zinc, 
10  parts;  tan  or  waste  oak-bark  (in  powder), 
4  parts ;  tar  and  oil,  of  each,  1  part ;  as  before. 
Used  for  deodorising  cesspools,  &c. 

8.  (BiBULFHiDB  OF  Cabbon.)  This  gene- 
rates, when  burnt,  sulphurous  acid,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  valuable  disinfectant.  Its  highly 
inflammable  nature,  however,  renders  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  precautions  necessary  in  its  use. 
A  method  of  employing  it  in  the  form  of  f umig^ 
tion  will  be  found  under  the  article  FuMiaATiOK. 

9.  Dry  salicylic  acid  volatilised  from  a  hot 
plate  purifies  the  air,  and  perfectly  disinfects  the 
walls  of  a  closed  room  {von  Hey  den), 

10.  '  Sanitas  '  is  the  name  given  by  Mr  King- 
sett,  its  discoverer,  to  a  new  liquid  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant,  containing  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  camphoric  acid,  and  obtained  by  the  atmo- 
spheric oxidation  of  turpentine.  Sanitas  is  said 
by  its  inventor  to  possess  the  great  advantages  of 
beiog  non-poisonous,  and  to  exercise  no  injurious 
effects  either  on  clothing  or  furniture.  It  is 
stated  that  its  antiseptic  power  is  distributed 
between  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  camphoric 
acid,  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  being  able  to 
evolve  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  which  in  this 
state  is  nascent,  and  of  a  powerful  and  oxidising 
character. 

11.  (Ck)0FBB'8      TJKITSBflAL     DiSIKFBOTINa 

POWDBB.)  According  to  Professor  Wanklyn,  this 
powder  contains  70%  of  mixed  chloride  of  sodium 
and  chloride  of  calcium,  and  about  6%  of  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  sine  (equal  to  about  12%  of 
hydrated  sulphate),  a  little  insoluble  matter,  and 
15%  of  moisture. 

12.  (Db  Bond's  Cupbalum  aitd  Fbbbaluit.) 
The  first  of  these  disinfectants  is  stated  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  alumi- 
nium, with  potassic  dichromate  and  turpentine. 
Its  inventor  claims  for  it  that  it  possesses  great 
power  of  coagulating  albumen  and  high  value 
both  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorant.    Fbbbaluh 


is  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  aluminic  sulphateBy 
turpentine,  and  carbolic  acid.  Its  chief  use  is  fi» 
flushing  sewers  and  in  deodorising  oesapoolfl* 
urinals,  &c 

18.  (Bayabd's  DiflnrFBCTAHT.)    A  mixtnre  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  clay,  lime,  and  coal  tar. 

14.  (Labvaitdb'b  AimiiBFHinc    LiQxroK.) 
A  solution  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper. 

15.  (Thymol.)  From  experiments  made  with 
this  substance,  it  appears  to  be  a  vexy  poweoHhil 
and  valuable  antiseptic,  and  likely,  beotose  of  its 
non-poisonous  and  non-irritant  qnalitaesy  to  vap- 
plant  carbolic  acid  in  various  branches  of  surreal 
practice,  in  which  this  latter  agent  has  hitherto 
been  employed;  such,  for  example,  as  a  dreaniig^ 
for  wounds,  ulcers,  and  as  a  topical  application 
for  certain  skin  eruptions,  &c.  Its  difilciilt  aolii- 
bilit^  and  price  (spite  of  its  much  greater  anti- 
septic power),  however,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  preclude  it  from  being  made  available  as  wol 
ordinary  common  disinfectant,  as  this  term  is 
generally  understood.    See  Thykol. 

16.  (SiLiCATB  of  Soda.)  It  is  stated  that  this 
salt  has  considerable  ania-putref  active  powers. 

17.  (Aluminibbd  Chabcoal.)  This  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Stenhouse  as  a  cheap  and  very 
efficient  deodorising  agent.  It  is  made  by  dis- 
solving in  water  54  parts  of  the  sulphate  'of 
alumina  of  commerce  in  water,  and  mixing  it  with 
92i  parts  of  finely  powdered  wood  charcoaL  When 
the  charcoal  is  saturated  it  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness and  heated  to  redness  in  covered  Hesnan 
crucibles  till  the  water  and  add  are  dissipated. 
The  charcoal  contains  7i%  of  anhydrous  alnminm. 

18.  (Pbbpabatiohs  fbom  Coal-tab.)  Carbolic 
acid  and  carbolates.  M'Dougairs  powder  has  been 
noticed  under  Cabbolio  Acid.  Galverfs  powder 
consists  of  crude  alumina  with  20%  or  80%  of  car- 
bolic acid.  M'Dougall's  powder  is  strongly  alka- 
line from  the  excess  of  lime  it  contwns. 

Jeye's  purifier  is  a  disinfectant  containing  conl- 
tar  products.  It  is  very  cleanly  and  not  offeDslre. 
Useful  for  washing  animals  and  killing  vermin, 
and  makes  a  good  lotion  for  abrasions,  foul  wounds, 
&c. 

19.  (MbboubioChldbidb.)  Corroave  sublimate 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  genxdcide  which  we 
possess,  solutions  containing  but  1  part  of  the 
salt  in  2000  parts  of  water  blnng  very  active.  The 
objections  to  its  general  use  are,  however,  great. 
It  is  intensely  poisonous  to  all  animal  life  and,  de- 
spite its  gpreat  relative  activity,  very  costly. 

20.  (Cabbov  CoinsB  and  Cabbb fob thb fbodito- 

TIOK  OF  VAPOUBS  AND  OaSBB  FOB  MbDIOAL  AHI> 

Sakitaby  Pubfobbs.)  **  This  very  ingenious  in- 
vention is  intended  to  uUlise  the  prindples  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  vapours  and  gases  for 
disinfecting  and  antiseptic  purposes  and  for  the 
administration  of  therapeutical  agents  either  as 
fumigations  or  as  inhalations.  A  very  pure  car- 
bon combined  with  an  oxidising  agent  is  moulded 
into  a  hollow  cone,  the  walls  of  which  are  part  for 
part  equal,  and  the  sise  varying  with  the  use. 
The  central  cavity  is  fitted  with  a  glass  flask  con- 
taining the  matt^  to  be  dispersed  either  in  vapoor 
orasagas.  The  carbon  cone  and  flask  axe  seeared 
on  an  incombustible  base.  It  wUl  be  understood 
that  both  the  method  of  applying  the  necessary 
heat  and  the  arrangement  of  the  flask  and  con* 
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teDtB  are  fitted  for  prodacing  Tapoan  or  gases  of 
•gvaat  dlspeniYe  powers.    Bdng  placed  in  a  room 
to  be  disiiifected  or  deodorised,  the  oone  is  lighted 
at  the  apex,  and  horns  slowly  and  steadily  down- 
ward.   As  the  carbon  encasement  is  adjusted  in 
sobstanee  to  the  amount  of  heat  desired  to  be  ob- 
tained, the  resolt  of  this  steady  progression  of 
heating  is  that  the  meek  of  the  flask  is  the  first  to 
faeeome  intensely  derated  intemperatare,theheat 
slowly  reaching  the   inner  contained  principle. 
The  layer  of  the  ccmtained  substance  first  affected 
by  the  heated  glass  is  at  once  raised  into  a  state 
off  Taponr,  which  is  |nropelled  with  great  force 
akmg  the  superheated  tabnlore  of  the  flask,  and 
eyentoally  escapes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  a 
high  yisiUe  cdnmn.    As  there  is  no  tension  on 
the  month  of  the  flask,  there  can  be  no  destrnc- 
tion  of  the  contained  sabstanoe»  for  whaterer  is 
capable  of  being  vi^xmrised  at  any  giren  temper- 
ature by  this  method  mast  at  that  temperature 
escape.  The  contents  of  the  flask  «s9srl>oi/.  Since 
it  is  poadble  by  means  of  these  cones  to  reach 
iS7'T  C.  (1000  F.),  the  method  becomes  prac- 
ticable for  obtaining  a  large  nmnber  of  vapours  and 
gaees,  such  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
solphnrons  acid,  nitrons  oxide,  carbolic  acid,  creo- 
sote, tar,  terebene^  camphor,  eucalyptus,  calomel, 
merenric  chloride,  ammonio-chloride  of  mercury, 
and  the  various  essential  oils.    The  svstem  is  a 
ready  means  of  employing  certain  bodies  for  dis- 
infecting and  antiseptic  purposes,  not  only  more 
effickntlT,  but  with  decided  economy.    The  new 
method  has  many  advantages  over  the  methods  in 
use  at  preienty  such  as  sprays,  hot  plates,  fuming 
papers,  ftc     Such   contrivances   are   not   only 
troableaome  as  a  rule,  but  do  not  deliver  a  suffl- 
dently  constant,  dry,  attenuated,  and  active  va- 
pour or  gas.    This  is  exactly  what  these  cones 
yield.    With  these,  too,  a  volume  of  vapour  or  gas 
may  be  produced  of  any  magnitude  fh>m  a  few 
eubic  inches  to  many  thousand  cubic  feet.    An 
artangement  has  also  been  provided  by  which  the 
cones  can  be  adjusted  to  an  inhaler  with  or  with- 
out water  vapour  "  ('  Practitioner '). 

The  following  are  advertised : 
Terebene.  Carbolic  et  Lavender. 

Terebene  et  lodum.        Hydrarg.  Subchlor. 
Thymol.  Oxygen  Qas. 

Bocalyptos.  Carbolic 

Finns  Sylvestris.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

Amnum.  Chloride.  Chlorine. 

Bromo  Encalyptol.  Bromine. 

Creosote.  Iodine. 

Carbonic  ft  Acetic  Add.  Mercuric  Chloride. 
Thymol  et  Laveader.      Perfumes. 


The  natural  disinfectants  are  air  and  water. 

Air,  when  in  violent  motion,  as  is  the  case  dur- 
ing a  hurricane,  has  in  many  instances  been 
kumn  to  arrest  ^e  course  of  certain  epidemics ; 
whilst  in  the  form  of  ordinary  ventilation,  al- 
though inadequate  alone  to  destroy  the  causes 
(whatever  they  may  be)  of  contagion  or  Infections, 
it  is  neverthdess  found  to  supplement,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  application  of  artificial  and 
gpedfic  disinfectants.  Hence  the  paramount 
necsasi^  of  perfect  veiitilation  in  all  apartmentsi 
in  whiim  the  nek  are  placed,  and  hence  also  the 


measures  taken  in  all  hospitals  to  ensure  by  this 
means  an  increasing  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the 
wards  in  which  the  patients  are  lying. 

The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  sickness  pre- 
vailing in  an  army  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
soldiers  from  barracks  and  pladng  them  in  sheds 
or  under  canvas  is  another  illustration,  tending  to 
show  the  disinfectant  properties  possessed  by  an 
atmosphere  in  a  state  of  circuli2tion,  when,  of 
course,  other  hygienic  precautions  are  not  ne- 
glected. 

In  Hammond's  '  Hygiene '  for  1868  the  author, 
who  was  surgeon-general  in  the  United  States 
army,  says  that  he  only  met  with  one  instance  of 
hospital  gangrene  in  a  wooden  pavilion  hospital, 
and  not  a  single  one  in  a  tent ;  and  the  same  re- 
sult is  recorded  by  Kraus,  of  the  Austrian  army, 
in  1860,  who  savs  he  never  discovered  that  gan- 
grene originated  in  a  tent ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
cases  of  gangrene  at  once  began  to  improve  when 
those  suffering  from  the  diMase  were  sent  from 
hospital  wards  into  tents.  In  his  work  on  '  Prac- 
tical Hygiene'  Dr  Parkes  advises  all  cases  of 
typhus  occurring  in  barracks,  whenever  practi- 
cable, to  be  sent  to  tents  or  wooden  huts  having 
badly-jointed  walls. 

The  great  solvent  power  of  water,  superadded 
to  its  being  able  to  hold  matters  in  suspension, 
renders  it  a  most  important  disinfectant,  and  thus 
enables  it  in  the  form  of  rain  to  remove  from  the 
atmosphere  many  noxious  and  pestilential  bodies 
that  would  doubtless,  if  allowed  to  increase,  be- 
come a  source  of  disease.  The  air-current  which 
constitutes  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, before  entering  the  Commons'  chamber,  is 
made  to  pass  over  a  fine  spray  of  water,  by  which 
means  it  has  any  dust  or  other  organisms  washed 
out  of  it.  The  beneficial  effect  of  rain  also  in 
fiushing  drains  and  canals,  and  sweetening  the 
superincumbent  air,  and  of  washing  out  of  it 
many  solid  as  well  as  gaseous  objectionable  im- 
purities, is  wdl  known.  The  year  1800  was  one 
of  the  wettest  on  record,  as  it  was  also  one  of  the 
healthiest.  Dr  W.  Budd  recommends  that  when 
a  room  is  to  be  disinfected,  a  short  time  before 
the  process  is  commenced  a  tub  of  boiling  water 
should  be  placed  in  the  apartment,  so  that  the 
steam  may  become  condensed  on  the  walls,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  air,  as  he  believes  there 
is  a  greater  chance  of  ensuring  the  destruction  of 
the  disease  germs  by  the  atrial  disinfectants  than 
if  these  latter  were  allowed  to  act  on  the  germs 
in  the  dry  state. 

We  have  alreadv  enforced  in  these  pages  the 
importance  of  the  habit  of  personal  deanliness  as 
bdng  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  preservation 
of  health ;  and  although  the  unstinted  use  of  soap 
and  water  will  alone  fail  to  effect  the  removal  of 
any  infectious  or  contagious  maladies,  thdr  use 
will  be  found  important  auxiliaries  in  assisting 
recovery.  But  personal  ablution  is  not  the  tine 
qud  non.  The  frequent  cleansing  of  our  dwell- 
ings, streets,  alleys  (more  particularly  culs-de- 
sac),  lanes,  and  the  sheds  and  habitations  of  ani- 
mals, by  soap  and  water,  or  water  alone,  as  well 
as  the  removal  of  all  decaying  or  refuse  materials 
from  our  midst,  is  of  equal  importance,  and  must 
not  be  disregarded,  if  we  desire  to  make  our 
sanitary  surroundings  such  as  they  ought  to  be. 
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In  streeU  where  there  is  mach  traffic  the  air 
above  has  been  found  to  contain  large  qnantities 
of  dnst  compoeedy  amongst  other  matters,  of  the 
remains  of  horse-droppings;  hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  assiduously  watering  and  cleansing 
the  thoroughfares  of  iJl  large  cities  and  towns. 
A  plan  for  laying  the  dust  of  streets  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  Cooper,  and  consists  in  watering 
them  with  waste  chlorides  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. Carbolic  acid  has  been  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  by  many  urban  authorities  for  some 
years  past. 

We  extract  the  following  from   Dr   Parkes' 
valuable  work,  '  Practical  Hygiene : ' 
**  Diimfeotion  of  Various  DisMset, 

''EZAHTHSICATA,  SOABLBT    FBYSB,  Aim    RO- 

THBLN.  The  points  to  attack  are  the  skin  and 
throat.  The  skin  should  be  rubbed  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  rash  until  complete  des- 
quamation, with  camphorated  oil,  or  oil  with  a 
little  weak  carbolic  acid.  The  thjraat  should  be 
washed  with  Condy's  fluid,  or  weak  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid. 

"  Clothes  to  be  baked,  or  to  be  placed  at  onoe  in 
boiling  water,  as  directed  further  back.  The 
clothes  should  not  be  washed  at  a  common  laundry. 
Chlorine  or  euchlorine  should  be  diifnsed  in  the 
air,  the  saucer  being  put  some  little  distance 
above  the  head  of  the  patient.  Carbolic  add 
and  ether  or  carbolic  acid  spray  may  be  used 
instead. 

"  Smallpox*  In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  there  can 
be  no  use  in  employing  afirial  disinfectants,  un« 
less  they  are  constantly  in  the  air,  so  as  to  act  on 
any  particle  of  poison  which  may  pass  into  the 
atmosphere. 

"  The  skin  and  the  discharges  from  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  eyes  are  to  be  attacked.  There  is  much 
greater  difficulty  with  the  skin,  as  inunction 
cannot  be  so  well  performed.  By  smearing  with 
oil  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin,  or,  in 
difficult  cases,  applying  carbolised  glycerin  to  the 

?ipules  and  commencing  pustules,  might  be  tried, 
he  permanganate  and  sulphurous  acid  solutions 
should  be  used  for  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eves. 
The  clothing  should  always  be  baked  before 
washing,  if  it  can  be  done. 

**  The  particles  which  pass  into  the  air  are  en- 
closed in  small  dry  pieces  of  pus  and  epitheUal 
scales ;  and  Bakewell,  who  has  lately  examined 
them,  expresses  great  doubts  whether  any  air 
purifier  would  touch  them.  Still  it  must  be  pro- 
per to  use  euchlorine  or  carbolic  add.  Iodine 
has  been  reoommended  by  Richardson  and  Hoff- 
mann. 

"IfecuUi.  Oily  applications  to  the  skin  and 
air  purifiers,  and  chbrides  of  zinc  and  aluminium 
in  the  vessels  receiving  the  expectoration,  appear 
to  be  the  proper  measures. 

**J^hu9  {SwafUhemaHeus).  Two  measures 
seem  suffident  to  prevent  the  spread  of  typhus, 
viz.  most  complete  ventilaUon  and  immediate  dis- 
infection and  cleansing  of  clothes.  But  there  is 
also  more  evidence  of  use  from  air  purifiers  than 
n  the  exanthemata.  The  nitrous  add  Aimes  were 
tried  very  largely  towards  the  close  of  last  cen- 
tury and  the  b^nninff  of  this  in  the  hulks  and 
prisons  where  Spaniuiy  French,  and  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  were  confined.    At  that  time  so 


rapidly  did  the  disease  spiwad  in  the  oonfiaed 
spaces  where  so  many  men  were  kept,  that  the 
efficacy  even  of  ventuation  was  doubted,  thoogli 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  amount  of  ven- 
tilation which  was  necessary  was  ve^  much 
underrated.  Both  at  Windsor  and  SbeemesB 
the  circumstances  were  most  difficult.  At  the 
latter  place  hn  1785),  in  the  hulk,  2O0  men,  160 
of  whom  had  typhus,  were  dosely  crowded  toge- 
ther ;  10  attendimts,  and  24  men  of  the  crew  were 
attacked;  3  medical  officers  had  died  when  the 
experiments  commenced.  After  the  fumigations 
one  attendant  only  was  attacked,  and  it  appeared 
as  if  the  disease  in  those  already  suffering  became 
milder.  .In  1797  it  was  again  tried  with  sncceM, 
and  many  reports  were  nude  on  the  subject  by 
army  and  naval  sorgeons.  It  was  subsequently 
largely  employed  on  the  Continentk  and  every* 
where  seems  to  have  been  useful. 

''These  facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  the 
evolutions  of  nitrous  add  should  be  jpiractised^  in 
typhus-fever  wards,  proper  precautions  being 
taken  to  diffuse  it  equally  through  the  room,  and 
in  a  highly  dilute  form. 

"  Hydrochloric  add  was  employed  for  the  nn^e 

Surpose  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1773,  but  it  ia 
oubtless  much  inferior  to  nitrous  add.  Chlarine 
has  lUso  been  employed,  and  apparently  with  good 
results. 

"  In  typhus  it  would  seem  probaUe  that  the 
oontagia  pass  off  entirely  by  the  skin ;  at  least, 
the  effect  of  ventilation  and  the  way  in  which  the 
agent  coheres  to  the  body-linen  seems  to  show  this. 

"  The  agent  is  not  also  enclosed  in  quantities 
of  dry  discharges  and  epidemics,  as  in  the  exan- 
themata, and  is  therefore  less  persistent  and  more 
easily  destroyed  than  in  those  cases.  Hence 
possibly  the  greater  benefit  of  fumigations,  and 
the  reason  of  the  arrest  by  ventilation.  The 
clothes  should  be  baked,  steeped,  and  washed,  as 
in  the  exanthemata. 

*'  Bvbo  Plague,  The  measures  would  probably 
be  the  same  as  for  typhus. 

"Snterio  (typhoid)  Fnor,  The  bowel  dia- 
charg^s  are  beUeved  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  agents  in  spreading  the  disease  j  the  effluvia 
from  them  escape  into  the  air,  and  wiU  adhere  to 
walls  and  retain  power  for  some  time,  or  the  dis- 
charges themselves  may  get  into  drinking-water. 
Every  discharge  should  be  at  onoe  mixed  with  a 
powerful  chemical  agent ;  of  these,  chloride  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  have  been  chieflv  used,  but  sul- 
phate of  copper  (which  Dougall  found  so  nsefol 
m  stopping  tiie  growth  of  animalculss),  chloride 
of  aluminium,  or  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate (1  oz.  to  a  pint  cS  water),  or  carbolic  add. 
After  complete  mixing  the  stools  must  be  thrown 
into  sewers  in  towns;  but  this  should  never  be 
done  without  previous  complete  disinfection.  In 
county  places  they  should  oe  deeply  buried  at  a 
place  ntr  removed  from  any  water  supply ;  they 
should  never  be  thrown  on  to  manure  heaps  or  on 
to  middens,  nor  into  earth-closets,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  avoided.  As  the  beddothes  and  beds  are 
so  constantiy  soiled  witii  the  discharges,  th^ 
should  be  biJced,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  boiled 
immediatdy  after  removal  with  sn^hate  or 
chloride  of  zinc.  It  would  be  lev  necessary  to 
employ  air  purifiers  in  this  case  than  in  otibers. 
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"  CM^ra.  There  am  be  little  doabt  thmt  the 
diecfaergee  ere  here  eleo  the  actiTe  media  of  the 
cooTmaoe  of  the  dieeeee,  and  their  complete 
dinn&ction  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importanoe. 
It  ia»  however,  lo  difficult  to  do  this  with  the  im- 
■leiiee  diecharges  of  cholera,  especially  when  there 
are  many  patients^  that  the  evidence  of  the  use 
of  the  plan  in  the  het  European  epidemic  is  very 
dis^pouiting. 

"  ^e  fenons  sulphate  (green  vitriol),  which 
has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Pettenkofer 
as  an  addition  to  tiie  cholera  evacoations,  was  fully 
tried  in  1866  at  Frankfurt.  Halle,  Leipaig,  in 
Germany,  and  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  and  in  those 
cMee  without  anv  good  result.  In  other  places, 
as  at  Baden,  the  benefit  was  doubtfuL  It  seemed 
to  answer  better  with  Dr  Budd  and  Mr  Davies 
at  Bristol ;  but  other  substances  were  also  used, 
via.  chlorine  gas  in  the  rooms,  and  chloride  of 
lime  and  Candy's  fluid  for  the  linen.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.  Ferric 
sulphate,  with  or  without  potassium  permanga- 
nate^ has  been  recommended  by  Kilhne  instead  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
evidence  on  the  point.  Carbolic  acid  was  largely 
used  in  England  in  1866,  and  appeared  in  some 
oases  to  be  of  use,  as  at  Pill,  near  Bristol,  and, 
perhap^  at  Southampton.  It  failed  at  Erfurt, 
but,  as  it  u  believed  the  wells  were  contaminated 
by  Boakage,  this  is,  perhaps,  no  certain  case. 
Chloride  of  lime  and  Ume  were  used  at  Stettin 
without  any  good  result,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  so-called  disinfection  of  the 
dischargee  of  cholera  does  not  leem  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  marked  results.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  contended 
that  the  plan  has  had  a  fiur  trial,  and  we  can 
easily  believe  that,  unless  there  is  a  full  under- 
standing  on  the  part  of  both  medical  men  and 
the  public  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished  by  thii 
system,  and  a  conscientioos  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  to  its  minutest  detdls,  no  safe  opinions  of 
Its  efficacy  or  otherwise  can  be  arrived  at.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  try  the  effect  of  chromic 
acid  or  bichromate  of  potash. 

"With  regard  to  air-porifters  little  evidence 
exists.  Chlorine  gas  di£rased  in  the  air  was  tried 
very  largely  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1882, 
but  without  anv  good  results.  Nitrous  acid  gas 
was  used  in  Malta  in  1866,  but  apparently  did 
not  have  any  decided  influences,  altlM>ngh  Ramon 
da  Luna  has  asserted  that  it  has  a  dwided  pre- 
servative effect,  and  that  no  one  was  attacked  in 
Madrid  who  used  fumigations  of  nitrous  acid. 
But  negative  evidence  of  this  kind  is  always 
doubtfoL  Charcoal  in  bulk  appears  to  have  no 
effsct.  Dr  Sutherland  saw  a  ship's  crew  severelv 
attacked,  although  the  ship  was  loaded  with 
chareoaL 

"  Carbolic  acid  vapour  diffused  in  the  atmo- 
rahefe  was  largely  used  in  1866  in  England;  the 
hqnid  was  spi^ikled  about  with  water,  and  saw- 
dust moistened  with  it  was  laid  on  the  floors  and 
under  the  patients.  The  effect  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  very  uncertain. 

"  Yellow  Fwer,  In  this  case  the  discharges, 
espedaUy  from  the  stomach,  probably  spread  the 
disease,  and  disinfectants  must  be  mixed  with 
them. 


"Fumigations  of  nitrous  acid  were  employed 
by  Ramon  da  Luna,  and  it  is  ass^-ted  that  no 
agent  was  so  effectual  in  arresting  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

"  DyseiUerjf,  It  is  well  known  that  dysentery, 
and  especially  the  putrid  dysentery,  may  spread 
through  an  hospital  from  the  practice  of  the  same 
close  stool  or  latrines  being  used.  As  long  ago 
as  1807  fumigations  of  chlorine  were  us^  by 
Mojon  to  destroy  the  emanations  from  the  stools, 
and  with  the  best  effects.  The  chlorine  was 
diffused  in  the  air,  and  the  stools  were  not  disin- 
fected ;  but  this  ought  to  be  done  as  in  enteric 
fever,  and  especially  in  the  sloughing  form.  It 
is  probable  that  carbolic  add  in  large  quantity 
would  be  efficacious. 

"With  respect  to  Ergnpeloi,  Dipkiheria, 
Sypkilii,  Qonorrhma,  Oland€r$,  and  Farcy,  local 
applications  are  evidently  required,  and  carbolic 
acid  in  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  the 
metallic  salts  are  ev&ently  the  best  measures. 

"  CeUtle  Plagme,  The  experiments  made  by 
Mr  Crookes  on  the  disinfectant  treatment  of 
cattle  plague  with  carbolic  acid  vapour  have  an 
important  bearing  on  human  disease.  Although 
the  observations  fall  short  of  demonstration, 
there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that  when  the  air 
was  kept  constantly  filled  with  carbolic  acid 
vapour  the  disease  did  not  spread. 

"  So  also  eochlorine  was  employed  in  Lan- 
cashire by  Professor  Stone,  of  Manchester,  with 
apparent  benefit.  Dr  Moffat  employed  oxone 
(developed  by  exposing  phosphorus  to  the  air), 
and  he  believes  with  benefit.  As  such  experi- 
ments are  verv  much  more  easily  carried  out  on 
the  diseases  of  animals  than  on  those  of  men,  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  precise  effect  of  the 
so-called  disinfectants  should  bie  tested  by  continu- 
ing the  experiments  commenced  by  Mr  Crookes, 
not  only  in  cattle  plague  in  the  countries  where  it 
prevails,  but  in  epizootic  diseases  generally. 

"  It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  although 
positive  evidence  is  so  deficient,  yet,  taking  into 
consideration  the  decidedly  great  and  known 
efltect  of  many  so-called  msinfectants  and  air- 
purifiers  on  organic  matters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  infectious  organic  agencies  are  certainly  easily 
destroyed  in  most  cases  (since  free  ventilation 
renders  many  of  them  inert,  and  few  of  them 
retain  their  power  very  long),  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  specific  poisons  of  the  so-called 
zvmotic  diseases  are  destroyed  by  some  of  these 
chemical  methods ;  and  at  any  rate,  the  careful 
and  constant  use  of  chemical  agents  for  the 
destruction  of  the  specific  poisons  in  the  excreta 
and  discharges  from  the  body,  and  when  they 
pass  into  the  air,  is  not  only  warranted  but  should 
be  considered  comparative. 

"  Pwrifioation  of  Sooms  afiw  Infections  !>%»• 
eates.  In  addition  to  thorough  cleansing  of 
all  woodwork  with  soft  soap  and  water,  to  which 
a  litUe  carbolic  add  has  been  added  (1  pint  of 
the  common  liquid  to  8  or  4  ffalls.  of  water),  and 
to  removal  and  washing  of  all  fabrics  which  can 
be  removed,  the  brushing  of  the  walls,  the  room 
should  be  fumigated  for  8  hours  with  either  the 
fumes  of  sulphurous  or  nitrous  adds.  Both  of 
these  are  believed  to  be  superior  to  chlorine, 
especially  in  smallpox.    All  doors  and  windows 
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and  the  chimney  being  closed  and  curtains  taken 
down,  the  sulphur  is  ignited  as  directed  in  our 
article  Fuhigatiok. 

"In  white- washed  rooms  the  walls  should  be 
scraped  and  then  washed  with  hot  lime,  to  which 
carbolic  acid  is  added. 

"  Mortuaries  and  dead-houses  are  best  purified 
with  nitrous  add." 

These  directions  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
following: — The  towels,  sheets,  articles  of 
clothing,  &c.,  should  be  boiled  in  water  or  plunged 
in  boiling  water  containing  1  to  2  handfuls  of 
soda  to  the  gallon,  before  being  taken  from  the 
room,  after  which  treatment  they  should  be 
steeped  in  water  containing  4  fl.  oz  of  carbolic 
acid  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

Fabrics  soiled  by  the  discharges,  &c.,  such  as 
rags,  bctndages,  and  dressings,  if  of  little  value, 
should  be  immediately  consigned  to  the  flames ; 
but  if  this  be  not  convenient,  they  may  be  treated 
with  carbolic  acid  and  water  in  the  same  manner 
as  directed  for  towels,  sheets,  &c. 

As  soon  as  any  infectious  disease  sets  in,  the 
room  of  the  patient  should  be  at  once  stripped  of 
curtains,  carpets,  bed-curtains,  valances,  and  all 
unnecessary  garments,  whether  in  a  wardrobe  or 
drawers,  as  well  as  of  all  superfluous  furniture, 
especially  chairs  stuffed  with  wool  or  covered 
with  fabric  of  any  kind. 

Disinfection  of  the  apartment  by  fumigations 
must  be  postponed  untU  it  is  vacated;  as  before 
such  a  time  thorough  disinfection  is  impossible. 

Infected  bedding,  &c.,  should  be  removed  in 
the  boxes  made  for  the  purpose,  and  subjected  to 
the  heating  process.  In  most  towns  provision  is 
made  by  the  Board  of  Qaardians,  and  under  the 
directions  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  for  the 
disinfection  process  to  be  efficiently  carried  out. 
See  DisnrFBanira  Chambbbs. 

The  disinfection  of  articles  of  food  is  accom- 
plished by  thorough  cooking,  boiling  in  the  case  of 
milk,  boiling  and  filtration  in  the  case  of  water, 
and  complete  roasting,  stewing,  and  frying  of 
meat. 

We  have  described  under  "Chabooal"  the 
disinfecting  properties  of  that  substance.  These 
properties  have  been  turned  to  excellent  account 
by  Dr  Stenhouse,  who  has  invented  a  charcoal 
respirator,  which,  causing  the  wearer  to  breathe 
air  drawn  through  a  layer  of  that  substance,  and 
by  thus  depriving  the  air  so  inspired  of  any 
noxious  ^ases  or  exhalations,  if  present,  becomes, 
if  worn  m  an  infected  atmosphere,  a  great  safe- 
guard against  disease.  Dr  Letheby  was  accus- 
tomed to  use  a  charcoal  respirator  when  analysing 
dead  bodies  and  other  putrid  matters  of  suspected 
poisoning,  and  by  so  doing  never  experienced  any 
ill  effects,  nor  was  he  conscious  of  the  offensive 
odour 'which  but  for  its  adoption  he  must  have 
encountered. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  suggested  for  the  same 
purpose  a  respirator  of  cotton  wool,  by  means  of 
which  the  air,  being  filtered  before  it  enters  the 
lungs,  becomes  deprived  of  minute  particles  of 
various  substances  suspended  in  it,  as  well  as  of 
the  germs,  which  so  manv  pathologists  believe  to 
be  always  present  during  the  prevalence  of 
epidemic  miuadies,  and  the  cause,  when  inhaled, 
of  the  maladies  themselves. 


Despite  all  that  has  been  done  in  recent  yean 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  diiwaiw 
and  the  means  of  preventing  its  spread,  it  mint 
be  confessed  that  our  methods  of  disinfection  are 
to  a  very  large  extent  empirical ;  the  use  of  Are, 
dry  heat,  and  steam,  and  powerful  chemical  agents 
are  rather  methods  of  destruction  than  scientific 
disinfection,  and  common  experience  shows  thatv 
where  the  means  exist,  abundance  of  fresh  pore 
air  is,  perhaps,  as  powerful  a  disinfectant  as  any 
of  those  more  or  less  violent  agents ;  that  is  lo 
say,  the  necessity  for  special  means  of  disinfec- 
tion on  a  large  scale  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
crowding  together  of  population  in  cities  and 
towns.  We  trust  our  health  to  an  elabormte 
system  of  drainage  which,  so  long  as  it  is  efficient, 
removes  from  our  midst  what  might  otherwise  be 
a  source  of  disease;  but  if  the  system  becomeB 
defective  at  any  point,  we  are  soon  made  aware 
that,  in  attempting  a  high  degree  of  cleanliness, 
we  have  put  a  whole  city  in  such  a  state  of 
perfect  communication  that  the  spread  of  infec- 
tion is  materially  assisted,  and  hence  the  urgent 
necessity,  which  exists  in  all  towns  witib  a 
system  of  sewers,  of  keeping  the  drains  dean 
and  preventing  stagnation  and  putrefaction 
of  the  materials  cau^  by  them.  Perfect  ven- 
tilation and  constant  and  ^cient  flushing  will  do 
much,  but  we  are  obliged  continually  to  use 
special  means  in  the  shape  of  disinfectants,  so 
called,  to  stop  these  processes,  and  where  the 
materials  are  abundant  this  is  not  difficult ;  in 
many  places  this  wholesale  disinfection  is  a  serious 
expense. 

None  of  the  disinfectants  which  act  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  air  and  kill  (P)  orgamsms 
floating  in  it  are  satisfactory.  A  heavy  shower 
of  rain  is  probably  worth  many  tons  of  such 
disinfectants,  and  tiie  oxidising  power  of  a  stiff 
north-easter  infinitely  superior  to  any  artificial 
means  which  could  be  devised.  The  conditions 
under  which  we  live  are,  however,  such,  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  greatly  interfered  with, 
and  we  must  do  our  best  to  make  good  the  loss  by 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  removal  and  de- 
struction of  all  filth  and  garbage  from  our  homes ; 
and  there  is  a  large  basis  of  truth  in  the  answer 
of  a  student  to  the  question,  "  What  is  a  disin- 
fectant P"  "  something  which  makes  such  a  stink 
that  it  forces  people  to  open  their  windows." 

DISnfFECTIirG  CHAHBEBS.  The  saniUry 
authorities  of  most  large  cities  have  made  provi- 
sion for  the  purification  of  mattresses,  linen, 
wearing  appall,  &c.,  by  means  of  disinfecting 
chambers  or  ovens,  in  which  receptacles  the  in- 
fected articles  are  subjected  for  a  certain  time  to 
hot  air.  The  simplest  form  of  apparatus  for  this 
purpose,  and  one  that  could  be  used  on  an  emer- 
gency, provided  the  articles  to  be  disinfected 
were  not  too  bulky,  is  a  baker's  oven.  The^  dry- 
ing closet  of  a>  good  laundry  would  be  so  far  un- 
sfue,  because  it  would  occasionally  fail  to  give  a 
heat  sufficient  for  the  destruction  of  the  noxious 
principles. 

The  disinfecting  chambers  employed  in  Idver- 
pool  are  arched  ovens  of  solid  bnck-work,  having 
a  depth  of  7  feet  from  front  to  back,  a  width  of 
6  feet  from  side  to  side,  and  a  height  of  6|  fset 
from  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.    The 
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doon  *n  nude  of  wraoght  aoa,  tightly  fitting 
into  cMt-iron  frmmewotk.  Th«  Aodt  ue  mmde 
of  doubla  iron  gratingi,  having  ftlt«nut«  open- 
ing!, H)  kiTuued  M  to  admit  at  pleaaare  hot  air 
into  tb«  cbaoibaT.  At  the  top  of  the  ircli  there 
it  an  opening  fitted  with  an  iron  Talre,  bj  which 
the  air  of  the  chamber  eacape*  into  an  eihiniting 
diaft  which  ii  connected  with  the  chimney.  The 
heating  ia  accompliihad  by  nuani  of  a  eait-iron 
cockle,  the  nnoke  from  which  eacapea  by  two 
eact-iron  imoke  Snea,  which,  after  forming  a  coil 
for  the  porpoae  of  albrdiag  a*  great  a  ht<ti"B 
nirfac«  a>  poanble,  pan  along  the  hot-air  paiaagB 
nndar  the  chamber  into  a  chimney  litnated  at  the 
oppoaibe  end. 

The  cold  air  i>  drawn  into  a  brick  fine  placed 
nsdemeath  the  floor  of  the  rtokefaole  into  a  cavity 
OD  «ach  dde  of  tbe  cockle,  and  thence  into  a  ipace 
anderaeath  the  chamber,  whence  it  becomee  heated 
bj  the  radiation  from  the  aurface  of  the  two  caat- 
iron  flnea.  Prom  tbii  cavity  or  paatage  it  ii  con- 
veyed at  will  throngh  the  gratings  u  already 
dncribed.  At  tbe  entrance  of  the  cold  air  floe 
there  ia  a  damper,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
tbe  air  may  be  regulated.  A  heat  eqnal  to  280° 
P.  haa  been  regittered  in  thii  chamber,  and  aa 
high  a*  380°  F.  in  a  drying  cloaet  over  the  cockle. 
Dr  French,  tbe  medical  officer  of  health  for  Liver- 
pool, nyi  that,  if  necenaiy,  a  temperatnre 
reaching  500"  P.  can  be  attained  in  theae 
ehamben;  hot  thii  temperature  ii  of  conr«e 
never  employed.  Experience  haa  proved  that 
ttma  880°  to  £60°  F.  ii  the  meet  initable.  In- 
(tancea  have  been  known  where  fatonci,  after 
being  eipoeed  for  lome  length  of  time  to  a  t«m- 
peratnre  above  218°  P.,  have  nutidned  injnry 
from  being  aeorched. 

Id  Mme  ot  the  chamber*  carbolic  acid  powder 
ii  aprinkled  on  the  floor. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tranacribing  the 
following  deecription  and  plate*  illoatrative  of  the 
diainfectmg  itore  OJed  in  tlie  Boyal  Victoria 
Tard,  Deptfonl,  from  that  very  naeful  pahlica- 
tion,  •  Chemiitry,  Theoretical,  Pnwtieal,  and  Ana- 
lytical,' pabliahed  by  Hr  W.  Hackenxie. 


"Tbiaitoveooniiataof  a  brick  chamber  with* 
abghtlj  arehed  roof,  and  an  iron  movable  floor  in 
two  piecea.  The  chamber  ii  7  feet  deep,  6  feet 
9  indiea  wide,  and  G  feet  Bl  inch«a  high  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  arob.  It  ii  heated  by  a  Ine  below 
the  iron  floor  paaaing  ronnd  8  aidea  of  tbe  cham* 
her  and  np  a  chimney.  There  ia  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  in  ita  centre, 
which  paaaca  along  in  the  roof  to  the  aide,  from 
thence  down  in  the  wall  entering  beneath  the 
flrc;  thia  carriee  away  any  of  tbe  foul  air  of  tbe 
clothea  from  the  chamber  throogh  the  Are  and  np 
the  flue.  Thia  proceeding  takea  place  after  the 
clothe*  have  beien  in  the  chamber  aay  an  bonr 
aud  a  half  In  the  following  manner : — The  damper 
in  the  fonl  air  ihaft  i*  withdrawn,  and  the  fur- 
nace door  la  abnt;  any  draught  ttiat  geta  to  the 
fire  come*  to  the  chamber.  Over  the  opening  into 
the  furnace  i*  a  aqnare  opening,  fltted  with  a 
gUaa,  inaide  of  which  ia  a  fixed  thermometer. 
When  tlua  ahowa  a  tempetatnre  of  200"  P.,  tbe 
interior  of  the  chamber  ia  at  250°  F.,  the  highest 
point  at  which  It  ia  allowed  to  be.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  chamber  at  tbe  aide*  thero  an  little 
movable  cranea.  three  rowa  of  three  aupporting 
roda  of  iron  on  which  wooden  traya  reat,  and  on 
which  the  clothea  are  placed  when  the  Iron  cart 
ia  not  used.  The  cianea  move  fore  and  aft  to  be 
oat  of  the  way  when  the  cart  ia  uaed.  The  cart 
ii  of  iron  on  wheela,  and  rnoa  into  the  chamber 
on  tramwaya  to  keep  it  in  poaitioni  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cart  ar*  three  iron  traya  for  laying 
tbe  clothea  on.  The  lowest  tray  ia  alwaya  the 
hottest,  ao  that  it  i*  prudent  to  uae  the  cart,  the 
iron  bottom  of  which  proveuts  burning.  The 
iron  enda  of  tbe  cart  an  removed  when  it  is 
placed  in  the  chamber;  to  ia  tbe  handle.  It  ia 
uanal  to  keep  the  clothn  at  the  temperature  of 
K(f  P.  for  two  hours. 

"  There  is  a  trap-door  8  inches  square  about  14 

inches  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  furnace,  and 

on  a  level  with  the  iron  floor  of  the  chamber,  for 

disinfectants.      CarboUe  add  and  sulphur  are 

used )  the  former  ia  placed  on  a  flat  plate,  tbe 

latter  is  sprinkled  over  the  floor.    These  are  used 

as  Uie  last,  and  after  that  has  been  done  the 

clothes  are  flt  to  be  owd  without  danger  to 

any  one." 

SUvation  pla»  shows  the  front  of 
the  chamber  with  the  doors  closed ;  the 
openings  (Nos.  1,  i,  and  8)  are  for  insert- 
ing tbe  long  thermometer,  which  is  puahed 
into  the  clothing  to  be  dlalnfected;  they 
correapond  with  the  three  traya.  The  ther- 
mometer can  be  withdrawn  and  examined 
without  allowiog  much  cold  air  to  enter  j 
plug*  flt  Into  theae  three  openings  when 
not  aaed  for  the  thermometer- 

SwKoH.— Tbe  chamber  i>  shown  about 
tbe  centre  of  its  deptli  i  the  foul-air  shaft 
(b)  passes  along  the  roof  down  the  side 
wall,  and  beneatu  the  flra  (o) ;  the  opening 
where  the  flied  thermometer  ia  placed  is 
mtiked  with  dotted  lines-  The  damper 
for  the  foul-air  shaft  (■)  is  repreaeuted 
aa  shut,  and  the  damper  for  the  chimney 
(f)  is  also  shat. 

Tie  grottd  plan  shows  the  flue  be- 
neath the  Iron  pUtea,  which  form  the  floor 
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■.not  hiugal- 


of  the  chamber,  the  dotted  linei  (bowing:  the  fonl- 
air  fioB  (b),  m  it  pane*  beneath  the  fire.  In  the 
flne  (o)  there  are  openingi  at  D,  D,  o,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  cleftninB;  it. 


Another  form  of  dinnfecting  cbamber  i«  th«t 
invented  by  Dr  Eue,  of  Berlin,  and  employed  in 
that  city.  Tbe  apnratoi  conaiit*  of  t«o  iron 
eylinden,  one  fitted  wittun  the  other,  with  a 
■pace  between,  iato  which  iteam  tindor  preaanre 
i>  introdnced.  The  enter  cylinder  is  inrroanded 
with  wood  and  tbe  top  with  felt  to  prevent  the 
eacapo  of  heat.     The  artiolei  to  be  dUinfectod 


t  the  top  of  the  inner  cylinder,  the 
Iniide  of  which  aoon  becomei  heated  np  by  the 
(Drroon^n^  «t«ani.  A  pnlley  '"  nted  to  lift  the 
lid  of  tbe   inner   cylindw,  aroond    which    tbe 


clothea  an  hnng  oi  . 

lowed  to  tonch  tiie  nde  ol  the  « 
At  the  tc^  of  the  iiMde  cyliadv  U  k 
bnn  box  pierced  with  hole*  at  tbe 
bottom,  which  dip*  a  littie  w^  down, 
thioiwh  whioh  the  ur  from  tb«  mtarior 
can  rue.  In  thii  box,  tbe  bnlb  of  » 
thermometer  being  placed,  the  tanpa- 
ratnreof  the  inner  clumber  can  be  regi*- 

When  the  iteam  condtniea  in  the 
ipace  between  the  i^linden  it  i>  carriad 
at  by  meani  of  a  Talxe,  which  ii  lifted 
when  tbe  water  reaobei  a  certain  point 
in  the  condeniar.  In  an  bonr'a  time  tlie 
tempentore  of  tbe  Interior  ^tindct  ou 
be  rai«ed  to  £86°  F. 

For  beating  mattreoei  another  ^>p*- 
ratni  haa  been  deviled  by  Dr  Emc.  It 
E<Mui«t«  of  an  iron  cbm  with  a  vfarti 
■team  [upe  in  the  eantre,  tbe  ateun  in- 
ride  the  pipe  bong  eompreaaed  to  two 

Dr  Raneone  hM  invented,  for  the  tiee 
of  the  Nottingham  hospital,  a  gai  itove 
in  the  form  of  an  iron  box,  well  packed 
with  a  non-conducting  material,  which 
gomiundii  the  outude.    A  channel  leada 
to  the  interior  of   the  box,  and  iniide 
tbi*  channel  ga*  ie  kept  bnrniDg  in  encb 
I  a  manner  by  a  modification  of  Kamp'a  regulator, 
that  the  temperatare  of  the  box  (hall  range  day 
and  night  between  286°  and  366"  F. 
I      An  apparatni  pat  to  great  nee  by  tbe  Holbom 
Diitrict  Board  dniing  the  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  in  1871  waa 
one  made  by  FrMO**  patmt.  Hr 
Fraaar*!    dimnfectang    chamber 
coniiita  of  an  oven  or  recqptack 
made  of    brick,  with  doon  in 
front.      Sitnated  on  the    lower 
portion  of  thia  chamber  ii  a  co- 
vered   ttunace    ctmneeted    with 
flnee,  by  mean*  of  which  die  in- 
terior ipace  ii  heated  to  tlte  da- 
aired  t^pca«tnre.     By  a   par- 
ticular arrangement  tbe  air  ladeo 
with  the  noxiona  mpoors  given 
off  by  the  tainted    clotbing  ia 
.    coDvejed  into  tbe  fnmace,  and 
ao  conatuned.    Belonging  to  the 
apparatni  ia  a  coverad  track  or 
cart,    fitted    vrith    doon    aikl 
dampera,   and     provided    inaids 
with  neka  and  ^elvea  for  bedd- 
ing the  materiala  to  be  nnrifled. 
wuch  are  thna  bron^  6 

' -*  placed,  track  and  all. 

ectad  materiala,  aa  w«U  ai 
the  track  containing  them,  are  then  heated  to 
tbe  neceaaary  point,  diaiufection  being  -irittiit 
by  anlpburona  acid  gaa,  t" -.».-. 


back  to  the  honae  from  which  they  were  originally 
taken,  and  tbe  pnrifled  articlea  are  natMed  to 
tbe  owoeri.  It  wUl  be  aem  that  by  thia  arraage- 
ment  tbe  vehicle  ia  diainfected  aa  well  aa  the 
clothea  it  contuna. 
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Areiy  tuXL  and  complete  deieription  of  i^pftntiis 
for  dinnf ection  by  heat  will  be  loand  in  a  report 
on  dirinf  eetkm  by  heal»  by  H.  F.  Panons,  ILD., 
in  the  'Report  of  the  Med.  Ofl.  Local  Govt. 
Board  for  1884.'    See  Rnuai^  Dbstbitotiov  or. 

1XI8L0GATIQV.  I^ym.  LuzAXiav;  Dislooatio» 
L.  The  forcible  diiplacement  of  a  bone  from  its 
loeket,  either  by  vioIeDoe  or  dieeaae.  '^  The  ex- 
iitenoe  of  a  dislocation  will  be  evidenced  bv  the 
deformi^  prodnced  in  the  jointi,  the  ordmary 
■hi^  of  which  will  be  materially  altored,  whilst 
the  eKtremi^  of  the  dimlaoed  bone  will  form  an 
onnsoal  projection  in  toe  neighbourhood  of  the 
artimlation.  The  limb  will  have  assumed  an  nn« 
nsaal  poaitioo»  in  which  it  will  be  And  nnless  the 
dislocation  shonld  happen  to  be  complicated  with 
a  fraetore  of  the  shaft  of  the  booey  in  which  case 
there  will  be  an  abnormal  amoont  of  motion  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  limb,  while  the  npper  part 
wffl  remain  fixed  and  distorted"  (Heaih). 

Gentle  manipulation  and  extension  will  often 
reduce  a  recent  dislocation.  The  improper  appli- 
cation of  force  may  greatly  aggiavate  the  damage. 
The  limb  should  be  well  supported  by  a  sling  or 
splints  and  skilled  assistance  obtained. 

DISPLACTMBNT.    See  Pibcolatiov. 

DISTSHRR  is  a  febrile  disorder  specifically 
affecting  the  mucous  membiane  of  the  eyes  and 
nose.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  febrile 
catarrh.  '•  The  dog  shivers,  is  dull,  restless,  with 
dry  noee  and  iigected  eye.  The  appetite  is 
partially  lost;  there  is  thirst  and  rapid  loss  of 
fiesh  and  condition;  the  urine  is  high-coloured 
and  scanty ;  the  bowels  are  generally  irregular, 
sometimes  constipated,  sometimes  looser  than 
naturil ;  the  f seces  are  dark-coloured  and  foetid. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  davs  the  catarrhal 
symptoms,  which  at  fitst  may  hare  been  limited 
to  frequent  sneezing,  with  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  nose  and  eyelids,  are  fUly  confirmed. 
The  naaal  discharge  is  now  more  or  lees  profuse ; 
the  eyes  are  weak,  occasionally  inflamed,  and  dis- 
charge tears  and  mucus.  Very  often  the  eye- 
lids will  be  gummed  together,  and  the  animal  thus 
rendered  temporarilv  blind.  Cough  is  present,  at 
first  dry  and  husky,  afterwards  moist.  The 
breathing  is  sometimes  much  quickened,  and  the 
coQS^  diy  and  painful,  showing  that  the  lung- 
tissoe  and  pleura  are  affected;  the  pulse  may 
range  from  120  to  160  beats  per  minute,  and  the 
temperature  is  increased.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, debilify  rapidly  increases,  tiie  dog  being 
often  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  scarcely  able  to 
stand ;  the  appetite  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
paired and  the  digestive  powers  much  debilitated, 
food  now  partaken  of  or  forced  upon  the  animal 
is  quickly  ejected  bv  vomiting,  or  passes  through 
the  intestinal  canal  in  a  foetid,  ill-digested  con- 
dition. At  the  end  of  about  a  fortnight  theie 
symptoms  majr  abate  in  intensity,  and  the  dog 
ilowly  r^in  its  strength"  (Willianu), 

Complications  are  common  and  tend  to  a  fatal 
termination. 

1.  ^Hemmoma.  The  respiration  is  laboured 
and  rapid,  the  feebleness  very  great;  the  dog  is 
very  often  unconscious. 

2.  Jammdiee  due  to  catarrh  of  the  bile-duct» 
which  becomes  thereby  blocked. 

8.  VmMtg  and  rmrgimg.    The  dqjecta  are 


sometimes  bloody,  and  there  is  considerable 
abdominal  pain. 

4.  Cbatm^stoM,  with  coma  and  paralysis. 
These  are  epileptic  in  character. 

Distemper  appears  to  be  transmissible  from 
dog  to  dog,  and  sometimes  rages  as  an  episootic. 

Tmaim,  In  the  early  stages  castor  oU  in  doses 
from  1  teaspoonful  to  1  oz.,  according  to  the  sise 
of  the  dog,  b  useful,  and  serves  to  remove  any 
undigested  or  irritating  material  from  the  intes- 
tines. WiUiams  recommends  sodium  hyposul- 
phite in  doses  of  from  2  to  6  gr.  as  useful  in 
modifying  and  reducing  the  severity  of  the  sym- 
ptoms. Warmth,  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  ploity  of 
water  or  milk  and  water  to  drink,  with  such 
simple  nourishing  food  as  the  dog  will  take. 
After  the  first  week  occasional  small  doses  of 
quinine  are  useful,  but  should  be  diMontinued  if 
they  disagree  with  the  dog.  All  sources  of 
irritation  should  be  attended  to,  9,g,  teething  by 
lancing  the  gums,  worms  by  the  administration 
of  areca  nut;  and  if  the  animal's  appetite  be 
lost,  beef  tea,  eggs  beaten  in  milk,  and,  if  the 
strength  is  failing  much,  beef  tea  with  a  little 
brandy.  Excess  of  stimulants  is  to  be  avoided 
(7P»/2ioflR#.)  The  complications  are  difilcult  to 
treat,  espedally  the  nervous  phenomena,  and  very 
little  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  drugs.  Chloral 
hydrate  is  useful  if  the  dog  be  unable  to  sleep. 

Healthy  dogs  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
patient,  and  ^1  foul  bedding,  Ac.,  carefully  de- 
stroyed. Kennels  should  be  very  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected. 

DISTILLATION.  The  evaporation  and  sub- 
sequent condensation  of  the  vapour  of  liquids,  by 
means  of  a  still  and  refrigerator,  or  other  siniilar 
apparatus.  Dbt  distillatioh  is  a  term  applied 
to  the  distillation  of  substances  pvf  «e,  or  witiiout 
the  addition  of  water  or  other  volatile  liquid* 
DBBCBTroTXYi  DUTXLL^Tiov  is  the  distillation  of 
substances  at  temperatures  sufliciently  high  to 
decompose  them,  by  which  their  elemento  are 
separated,  or  evolved  in  new  combinations. 
FsAOTiovAii  DiBTiLLAixov  is  the  separation  of 
substances  having  different  boiling-points,  by 
distilling  the  mixture  at  a  gradually  increasing 
temperature,  and  collecting  the  products  which 
come  over  at  different  temperaturea  in  separate 
receivers.    See  Htdsooabbov,  Smii,  Ac. 

Distillation.  The  art  of  the  distiller;  the 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors  as  practised  on 
the  large  scale. 

The  process  of  distillation,  as  carried  on  in  the 
distilleries  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  divided  into 
four  general  operations,  via.— 1.  The  mashing,  or 
formation  of  a  saccharine  solution  from  certain 
vegetable  matters,  as  malt,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c. 
2.  The  cooling  of  this  wort  or  liquor.  8.  The 
fermentation,  or  process  by  which  the  sugar  of 
the  cooled  wort  is  converted  into  alcohol.  4. 
The  separation  of  the  spirit  so  formed  by  means 
of  a  still  and  refrigerator.  '  By  the  first  operation 
the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  are 
obtained;  by  the  second,  they  are  brought  to  a 
temperature  most  favourable  to  the  transforma- 
tion that  takes  place  in  the  third,  after  which  it 
only  remains  to  free  the  product  of  the  last 
operation  from  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it 
is  associated ;  this  is  done  in  the  fourth,  which. 
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correctly  speaking,  constitutes  the  only  part  of 
the  proceiM  which  can  be  called  distillation. 

The  general  principles  of  the  first  three  of  the 
preceding  operations  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
BBEWiKa/FBBMBNTATiOHj  &c.  It  will  there  be 
seen  that  the  amylaceous  or  starchy  matter  of 
the  gnun  is  first  'saccharified/  and  afterwards 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  that  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  to  render  the  process 
successful  and  economical.  In  many  of  the 
distilleries  of  Great  Britain  molasses  and  analo- 
gous saccharine  substances  are  employed,  and  in 
this  case  the  sugar  essential  to  the  formation 
of  alcohol  is  already  present,  and  merely  re- 
quires solution  in  water  at  a  proper  temperature 
to  be  ready  to  be  subjected  to  immediate  fer- 
mentation. 

In  general,  however,  the  sources  of  spirit  in 
England  are  the  various  kinds  of  grain ;  barley, 
rye,  maize,  and  rice  are  those  commonly  employed. 
These  are  ground  and  mixed  with  bruised  malt, 
in  various  proportions,  and  are  mashed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  malted  grain ;  sometimes  beet- 
root, potatoes,  &c.,  are  used.  The  fermentation 
is  carried  on  until  the  density  of  the  liquor  ceases 
to  lessen  or  *  attenuate,'  which  is  determined  by 
an  instrument  called  a  saccharometer,  and  re- 
quires about  4  days.  When  this  point  is  arrived 
at,  the  'wash'  is  submitted  to  distillation,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  acetic  feimentation, 
which  would  lessen  its  alcoholic  value. 

The  process  of  distillation  is  now  so  conducted 
that,  by  a  kind  of  dissociation  of  the  mixture  of 
the  vapours  of  alcohol  and  water,  alcohol  of  any 
desired  strength  can  be  prepared.  The  apparatus 
consists  essentially  of  three  parts : 

1.  The  still  or  vessel  in  which  the  fermented 
mash  is  placed. 

2.  Two  condensing  apparatus,  one  of  which 
serves  as  rectifier,  while  the  other  completes  the 
condensation  of  the  products. 

8.  A  dephlegmator  in  which  the  mixed  vapour 
separates,  a  portion  of  the  water  becoming  con- 
densed and  a  vapour  richer  in  the  alcohol  being 
carried  on ;  this  latter  is  carried  into  the  cooling 
apparatus,  while  the  former  flows  back  into  the 
still. 

Plstorius  first  introduced  in  Germany  an  appa- 
ratus of  this  description  {  it  is  fitted  with  two 
stills  ingeniously  connected  with  rectificators  and 
dephlegmators ;  it  not  only  extracts  the  alcohol 
from  the  mash,  but  produces  it  in  a  pure  and 
concentrated  state,  and  that  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  fuel  and  labour.  For  further 
particulars,  see  Wagner's '  Chemical  Technology.' 
Other  forms  of  distilling  apparatus  in  use  are 
those  of  Schwartz,  Siemens,  and  Ilges. 

In  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  the  distiUation 
of  spirits  from  wine  is  carried  on.  The  quality 
of  the  spirit  depends  upon  the  degree  of  ripeness 
of  the  grapes,  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
fermentation  and  distillation;  a  residue  remains 
in  the  retort  called  mnoMej  it  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  glycerin,  which  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product. 

We  have  said  that  the  processes  of  mashing, 
fto.,  in  the  distillery  are  similar  to  those  adopted 
in  brewing  beer.  We  may  add  that,  as  riclmess 
in  alcohol,  and  not  flavour,  is  the  object  aimed  at 


in  the  distiller's  wash,  not  only  is  a  large  quantitj 
of  unmalted  grain  employed,  but  the  process  A 
boiling  the  wort  with  hops  is  omitted  idtogether. 
The  wort  is  commonly  '  set '  at  TO""  F.,  and  the 
fermentation  and  attenuation  of  the  liqnor  poahed 
as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses  of 
the  best '  top-yeast '  of  we  porter  brewen. 

It  often  happens  that  raw  spirit  prepared  frons 
damaged  grain  is  contaminated  with  a  highly 
acrid  and  volatile  fatty  substance,  which  is  power* 
fully  intoxicating  and  irritating  to  the  eyes  and 
nostrils,  and  possesses  an  odour  very  umilar  to 
that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cyanogen.  This 
mav  be  got  rid  of  by  dilution  with  water  and 
sldlful  rectification,  when  most  of  it  passes  orer 
with  the  first  and  last  'runnings,'  the  intermediate 
portion  being  less  loaded  with  it.  Another  plan 
is  to  filter  the  spirit  successively  through  6  or  7 
separate  vessels  containing  pine  or  willow  charcoal 
before  rectifying  it.  In  some  distilleries  the  oon- 
taminated  spirit  is  well  agitated  with  a  consider* 
able  quantity  of  oUve  oi^  and  after  repose  de- 
canted, diluted  with  water,  and  rectified  as  before. 
The  ordinan^  com  oil  or  fusel  oil  of  raw  sfnrit  u 
generally,  for  the  most  part,  intercepted  by  a 
self -regulating  bath  arranged  between  the  still- 
head  and  the  refrigerator. 

The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  vaxioos 
substances,  and  even  from  pure  sugar,  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  several  operations 
are  conducted.  By  theory  pure  sugar  should 
yield  51%  of  alcohol ;  but  in  practice  11*925  galls. 
of  proof  spirit  Lb  the  largest  quantity  which  has 
yet  been  obtained  from  112  lbs.  of  sugar.  By  the 
Revenue  authorities  this  weight  of  sugar  is  esti- 
mated to  afford  Hi  galls,  of  proof  spirit.  The 
average  product  is,  perhaps,  about  1  giJl.  of  spirit 
of  this  strength  for  every  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  Harmstftdt^  100  lbs.  of  starch  yield  35 
lbs.  of  alcohol,  or  7*8  galls,  of  proof  spirit;  and 
100  lbs.  of  the  following  grains  produce  the  aeoom- 
panying  quantities  by  weiffht  of  spirit  of  sp.  g^r. 
*d427,  or  containing  45%  of  pure  alcohol :— Wheat* 
40%  to  50% ;  rye,  86%  to  42% ;  barl^,  40% ;  oats. 
86%;  buckwheat,  40% ;  maiae,  40^;  the  mean 
being  8'47  gaUs  of  proof  spirit.  It  is  found  that 
a  bushel  of  good  malt  yields  2  gidls.  of  proof 
spirit,  and  that  the  largest  quantibf  of  pfoof 
spirit  obtained  from  raw  grain,  mashed  with  l-5th 
or  l-6th  of  malt,  does  not  exceed  22  galls,  per 
quarter. 

The  distiller  is  allowed  to  produoe  wort  from 
any  substance,  and  at  any  specific  gravity,  pro- 
vided such  gravity  can  be  correctly  ascertained  by 
the  saccharometer  approved  of  by  the  Board  <n 
Inland  Revenue.  He  is  not,  however,  allowed  to 
mash  and  distil  at  the  same  time.  See  Ai^ooHOLk 
Bbaitdt,  •  Fbbvshtatiov,  Fubbl  Oex,  Qxv, 
Still,  &c. 

DIBTOKA.    See   Fluks,   Rot,   Tbuaxoba, 

DI8T0STI0V8.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  distortions  which 
are  preventable^or  rather,  we  may  say,  of  two 
out  of  tiie  three  which  will  be  discussed,  which 
are  voluntary. 

One  very  common  form  of  bodily  distortion  is 
crooked  or  curved  spine.  It  is  mostly  met  with 
in  young  girls  of  from  10  to  16  ycarsof  age  j  and 
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first  shows  itself  either  in  the  eleration  of  one 
shoulder  ftbove  the  other,  or  in  a  g^wing  ont  of 
one  of  the  shoulder  blades,  or  of  one  side  of  the 
bosom  beyond  the  other.  The  elevsted  shoulder 
is  generally  the  right  one.  At  the  same  time  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  is  unnaturally  high,  and 
rounded ;  whilst  the  opposite  or  left  shoulder  and 
chest  are  on  the  contrary  depressed  and  concave. 
Yeiy  frequently  these  conditions  are  accompanied 
by  a  projection  of  the  left  hip,  and  a  curving  in- 
wards of  the  loins  on  the  right  side.  With  per- 
sons so  afflicted  the  spine  presents  an  appearance 
that  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  a  long 
italic/ (i?/jrtt). 

Spinal  curvature  arises  from  a  weakened  state 
of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  bones  of  the  back- 
bone. It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those 
whose  occupation  compels  them  to  stand  the 
greater  part  of  the  day ;  as  well  as  in  persons  who 
pass  many  hours  at  the  desk  or  at  needlework. 
Spinal  curvature  is  also  common  in  young  fragile 
girls  acting  as  nursemaids,  and  as  such  unduly 
subjected  to  carrying  heavy  infants  on  one  side. 
Amongst  the  children  of  the  poor,  those  of  tender 
years  are  much  too  frequently  put  to  this  ob- 
jectionable form  of  drudgery. 

"  Why  one-sided  postures  should  cause  distor- 
tion must  be  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  intervertebral  substance  is  compressible  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  adult  man  of  middle 
stature  loses  about  an  inch  of  his  height  after 
having  been  in  the  erect  posture  during  the  day, 
and  does  not  regain  it  till  after  some  hours  of 
rest.  Since  the  united  thickness  of  the  inter- 
vertebral substance  in  an  adult  man  is  about 
3*875  inches,  we  see  that  they  lose  nearly  l-4th 
by  compression,  which  they  do  not  recover  till 
after  some  hours  of  rest.  But  if  the  weight  of 
the  body  falls  unequally  on  the  spine  day  after 
day,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  will  become 
compressed  on  one  side  more  than  the  other;  and 
that  if  their  elasticity  be  impaired,  and  the 
mBsdes  and  ligaments  be  weak,  and  the  bones 
soft,  as  they  are  in  young  persons  who  have  not 
a  sufficiency  of  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and 
active  exercise,  this  lateral  distortion  will  become 
permanent "  {Dr  Druitt), 

Another  cause  tending  to  distortion  of  the  spine 
is  the  foolish  habit  of  using  corsets,  a  practice 
which  contributes  to  weaken  the  dorsal  muscles. 
When  the  shoulders  are  continually  supported  by 
a  corset,  the  dorsal  muscles  upon  which  the  sup- 
port ought  to  fall  have  their  functions  usm'ped 
by  the  corset,  and  hence  fail  to  receive  their 
proper  development,  and  consequently  lose  their 
power;  the  result  being  an  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  body  to  support  itself  without  the  corset, 
and  a  sinking  and  binding  of  the  spine  when  it  is 
removed.  In  boys,  who  never  wear  corsets,  spinal 
corvature  is  rarely  met  with.  In  girls,  who  do, 
it  is  constantly  to  be  found.  To  guard  against 
spinal  distortions,  bad  and  awkward  positions  of 
the  body  should,  wherever  possible,  be  prohibited. 
Amongst  the  prejudicial  postures  indulged  in  by 
the  young,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  habit 
of  standing  on  one  leg  and  of  carrying  heavy  loads 
on  one  side  of  the  body. 

Every  one-sided  motion  may  lead  to  distortion 
if  it  be  frequently  repeated ;  and  the  tendency  once 


existing,  the  evil  grows  day  by  day.  The  use  of 
corsets  should  h«  strenuously  discountenanced. 
The  early  detection  of  spinal  distortion  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance.  Hence  the  (advisa- 
bility of  mothers,  nurses,  governesses,  and  other 
guardians  of  children,  or  young  girls,  frequently 
examining  the  bodies  of  their  charges  to  note  if 
they  present  any  of  the  peculiarities  we  have  in- 
dicated at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
Should  any  of  these  develop  themselves,  aid 
should  immediately  be  sought  of  a  skilful  medical 
practitioner. 

Dr  Lewis  Sayre,  in  his  work '  Spinal  Disease 
and  Spinal  Curvature,'  says : — "  The  great  object 
in  the  treatment  of  Pott's  disease  is  to  maintain 
rest  of  the  affected  part  by  such  means  as  will  not 
debar  the  patient  from  the  benefits  of  fresh  air, 
sunlight,  and  change  of  scene.  The  patient  should 
not  be  permitted  to  assume  the  upright  position 
bafore  he  has  been  fitted  with  some  artificial  sup- 
port capable  of  removing  all  pressure  from  the 
bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebrae.  This  object  may 
be  obtained  by  straightening  the  spinal  column 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
borne  by  the  traiuveree  processes  and  not  by  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebris."  Acting  on  these  prin- 
ciples, Dr  Sayre  partially  envelopes  the  patient 
in  a  jacket  of  pliuter  of  Paris,  surrounding  the 
body  from  the  pelvis  to  the  axillie. 

Although  Dr  Sayre's  work  is  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  a  much  more  serious  affection  of  spinal 
curvature  than  that  treated  of  here — viz.  poste- 
rior angular  curvature,  in  which  actual  disease  of 
the  bones  of  the  vertebra)  is  concerned — his  treat- 
ment is  no  less  applicable  to  the  milder  form  of 
distortion  to  which  our  remarks  have  been  di- 
rected. Dr  Sayre  himself  states  that  300  cases 
have  been  treated  by  his  method  with  very  signal 
success,  and  very  many  eminent  surgeons  bear 
testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  principles  con- 
cerned in  it.  For  the  details  of  its  application, 
consult  the  author's  work  before  alluded  to. 

Serious  as  are  the  effects  very  frequently  aris- 
ing from  spinal  curvature,  amongst  which  may  be 
included  lameness,  lung  disease,  and  inability 
to  perform  the  functions  of  maternity ;  still  worse 
results  in  addition  to  the  two  last  of  these  ensue 
in  the  case  of  a  persistence  in  another  form  of 
distortion,  which  b  none  the  less  dangerous  be- 
cause it  is  voluntary.  The  distortion  to  which 
we  refer  is  that  caused  by  the  practice  of  tight- 
lacing. 

Foremost  among  the  conditions  absolutely 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  bodily 
well-being,  is  the  due  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  tlie  luu^s,  heart,  liver,  kidneys,  stomach, 
and  other  important  organs.  The  object  of  the 
ribs  within  which  most  of  these  organs  are  more 
or  less  wholly  contained  is  to  protect  these  latter 
from  external  pressure,  and  therefore  injury ;  as 
well  as  to  allow  them  unimpeded  and  unrestricted 
action.  To  ensure  this  freedom  of  movement  for 
the  parts  and  organs  within  the  ribs,  it  will  be 
evident  that  every  possible  obstacle  tending  in 
any  degree  to  compress  them,  or  circumscribe  their 
limits  should  be  especially  avoided.  The  effects 
of  tight-lacing  are  very  extensive  and  but  little 
realised.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
damage  may  be  done  by  tight-fitting  garments 
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DISTORTIONS 


uid  BCCoutremeDta,  which  will  be  deaciibed  audcr 

TlOBI-LAOlKe. 

Another  vsriety  of  dUtortion  is  that  bronght 
about  by  wearing  tight  boots  and  aboes,  or  boota 
and  ihoea  oonatracted  upon  false  priiiciptee;  for 
a,  boot  or  shoe  may  be  productive  of  considerable 
inconvenience  to  the  wearer,  na  well  as  the  cause 
of  a  certain  amount  of  twisting  out  of  place  of 
the  boiiee  of  tbe  foot,  without  neceesarilj  being 
too  imall.  Amongst  tbe  conaequencea  arising 
from  the  adoption  of  tightly  fitting  or  badly 
conatructed  boots  or  shoes  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  following: — Considerable  bodily  diacomfort 
and  pain  in  walking;  corns  and  buniona  ;  grow- 
ing in  of  tlie  nail*;  chronic  enlargement  of  tbe 
baae  of  the  great  t««;  cari««  or  ulceration  of 
the  bones  of  the  feet;  and  flat  feet.  That 
these  are  not  altogether  minor  evila  may  be  in- 
ferred when  it  is  stated  (bat,  in  order  to  obtain' 
relief  from  the  effects  of  a  bunion,  partial  ampn- 
tation  of  the  foot  bas  been  someUmes  fonnd 
necessary ;  (hat  the  first  attacts  of  gout  moatly 
aeiie  the  joint  of  tbe  ball  of  the  great  (oe  when 
that  Joint  tuu  become  weakened  by  displacement 
following  the  use  of  faulty  boots  and  shoes ;  and 
that  a  flat  foot  interferes  with  the  proper  per- 
formance of  walking. 

fie.  I. 


Tbe  above  Sgnre  (No.  1)  represent*  the  skele. 
ton  (^  the  foot  with  the  bones  which  form  it  in 
their  nataral  position,  and  in  which  they  are  ad- 
mirablj  adapted  for  eiecnting  (be  varions  move- 
menta  Teqaired  of  them. 

It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  26  bones,  14  of 
which  constitute  tbe  t«e8 ;  the  remaining  12 
boiiea  enter  into  the  formation  of  what  nre  termed 
the  farm  and  metatartut. 

Tbe  B  long  botics  (a)  are  the  mgtalartal  bones. 
The  toes  form  joints  witb  the  fore-part  of  these 
netalarial  bones.  The  remaining  7  are  the 
iariathoaeii  <£),  which  is  one  of  these,  is  named 
attrayalui,  and  being  gripped  on  each  aide  by 
continuation  from  Che  bones  of  the  leg  called  the 
nallteliu,  thus  forms  the  ankle-joint. 

Fig.  8  gives  a  representation  of  the  inner  aspect 
and  side  view  of  tlic  foot.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  an  arch  resting  in  front  on  the  anterior  bend* 
of  the  6  metatarsal  bones  (a),  but  chiefly  on  that 
of  the  great  toG,  and  on  the  eateantum  or  heel 
(i)  behind. 

The  aatragalu*  (e)  forms  the  key-atone  of  the 


arch.  Thia  arch,  which  supports  the  i 
incumbent  w^ght  of  the  body,  retain*  its  c 
Fie.  1. 


irm  by  mesne  of  Strong  ligamentaorbanda, which 

nite  the  bonea  which  compoaeit  intoa  compact  hat 
„  itbal  flexible  mass.  The  arch,  owing  to  the  prt^ 
sure  thrown  upon  it  from  above,  becomes  flattened 
when  the  foot  ia  resting  on  the  ground  j  but  when 
tbia  presBure  is  removed  and  the  foot  bangs  free, 
the  cnrvatore  of  the  arch  increaaea.  lu  front 
.of  the  metalarBalbonesarepiacedthe  toes. which 
are  connectfdwith  the  melktaraal  bones  by  jtriats. 
The  great  toe  ba*  one  jdat ;  each  of  tbe  snulkr 
ones  has  two. 

Fig.  3  depicts  the  skeleton  of  a  foot  with  the 
bonea  thrown  out  ot  their  naturj  position,  the 


contortion  being  the  result  of  wearing  tightlj 
fitting  or  nnscientifically  constructed  boots  or 
shoes.  Tbe  folbwing  eitraets  from  Dr  HeniiMin 
Meyer  will  beat  illnBtrate  how  nature's  am^e 
mcchanital  arrangements  must  be  thwarted  when 
coverings  for  tbe  feet  are  permitted  to  be  con- 
structed which  can  give  rise  to  distortions  mcli 
as  thoae  repreaented  in  Kg.  3.  Dr  Meyer  aajs. 
"  The  great  toe  playa  by  far  the  most  importaat 
part  in  walking ;  becauae  when  the  foot  is  raised 
from  tbe  ground  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
it  forwarda,  we  first  raise  the  heel,  then  rest  for 
a  second  on  the  great  toe,  and  in  lifting  this  from 
tbe  ground  the  point  of  it  receives  a  preixnre 
which  impels  tbe  body  forwarda.  Thus,  in  raid- 
ing the  foot  the  whole  of  the  lole  b  gradnaHj, 
as  it  were,  '  unrolled '  up  to  the  point  of  the  gn«t 
toe,  which  agwn  receives  an  impetn*  t?  mi<t«-t 
with  the  ground. 

"  The  great  toe  ought,  therefore,  to  bare  anch 
a  position  as  will  admit  of  its  bwng  nnrolled  in 
the  manner  described  ;  that  ia  to  say,  it  mort  n 
lie  thai  tie  Uaa  of  it*  axit,  w*™  carried  haet- 
tanrdt,  will  emergt  at  the  enlre  ef  (*■  Ifti  ;  vmd 
thii  i»  iU  postiioa  in  tU  /ualli)  foot.  The  sole 
of  an  almost  sound  foot  ia  given  in  Fig.  4,  and 


tme  position  of  the  gr«»t  toe  i«  indicated  Vj 


DITAINE 
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the  dotted  Hue.  ThU  relation  is  still  better 
Inoug^t  oat  in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  the  well- 
preserved  foot  of  a  child  aboat  2  jears  old.  The 
line  drawn  through  both  fignres  is  that  in  which 
the  foot  uarolU  itself  from  the  ground.  The 
smaller  toes,  however,  are  by  no  means  without 
their  uses.    Jn  standing  they  rest  on  the  gpround, 

yiQ.  s. 


and  give  lateral  support  to  the  foot;  while  in 
wallmig  they  are  bent  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so 
that  they  are  firmly  pressed  against  the  ground ; 
and  here  too  they  support  the  foot  laterally.  The 
first  j<nnt  is  strongly  bent  upwards,  while  the 
second  is  hollow  above.  This  peculiar  curvature 
enables  the  toe  in  a  measure  to  lay  hold  of  the 
gronnd  as  with  bird's  claws." 

Dr  Meyer  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles  is  entirely  disregarded 
in  the  manu&cture  of  our  boots  and  shoes,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  their  neglect  gives  rise  to  the 
objectionable  consequences  we  have  before  alluded 
to.  As  boots  and  shoes  are  at  present  constructed, 
the  foot  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  sole,  not 
the  sole  to  the  foot.  This  pernicious  system  must 
be  abandoned  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  feet,  as 
well  as  OUT  personal  comfort. 

"  A  sole,"  says  Dr  Meyer,  "  is  of  the  proper 
construction  when  a  line  (see  Pig.  6,  e  d)  drawn 
at  half  the  breadth  of  the  great  toe  distant  from, 
and  parallel  to,  the  inner  margin  of  that  toe 
shall,  when  carried  backwards,  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  heel.  In  the  usual  form  of  a  sole 
Uiis  line  passes  out  of  the  inner  margin  of  the 
heel  (see  Fig.  7).    If,  then,  the  preservation  of 

Vio.  6. 


primary  straight  line  is,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  the  principal  point  in  the  formation  of  a 
proper  sole,  it  follows  that,  if  it  be  thought  desir- 
able to  have  pointed  shoes,  the  pointing  must  be 
effected  from  the  outer  side  as  indicated  in  the 
annexed  Fig.  8.    In  a  pair  of  shoes  made  on  these 


principles,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  heels  in 
contact,  the  inner  margins  of  the  front  part  of 
the  foot  are  also  brought  close  together"  (Fig.  9). 
Dr  Meyer's  pamphlet  contains  the  following 
strictures  on  'high  heels'  to  boots  and  shoes: 
FiQ.  8. 


f  10.  9. 


"  It  is  usual,  in  all  shoes  of  even  moderate 
strength,  to  make  the  heel  a  little  higher  by 
means  of  what  is  called  the  h0tl-piec«.  These 
heel-pieces  are  generally  of  some  little  use,  espe- 
cially in  dirty  weather,  and  we  cannot  wholly 
deny  their  right  to  eiistence.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  ought  to  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  heels 
1  inch  thick,  as  is  at  present  very  commonly  the 
case,  have  very  serious  disadvantages  indeed. 

"The  weight  of  the  body  is  by  this  means 
thrown  in  a  disproportionate  ratio  on  the  toes, 
the  joints  of  which  are  consequently  overstrained. 
Moreover,  with  a  high  heel  the  sole  is  so  oblique 
in  its  direction  tiiat  the  foot  must  be  constantly 
gliding  forwards  and  forcibly  pressing  the  toes 
into  the  point  of  the  shoe.  The  toes,  therefore, 
even  when  the  shoe  is  saificiently  long,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  injuries  and  disfigurations  as 
if  it  were  too  short,  and  the  effects  are  doubly 
hurtful  when  the  form  of  the  sole  is  also  incorrect. 
High  heels,  especially  if  they  are  also  very  small, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  wear  obliquely,  and  so  the 
shoe  gets  trodden  on  one  side ;  they  must,  there- 
fore, be  peculiarly  favourable  to  origin  of  flat- 
foot. 

**  High  and  small  heels  are  therefore  quite  un- 
suitable. The  heel-piece  ought  to  be  as  low  and 
broad  as  possible." 

Further  and  more  explicit  knowledge  on  this 
subject  may  be  obtfdned  from  Dr  Meyer's  excel- 
lent little  pamphlet  entitled  '  Procrustes  ante 
portas,'  very  ably  translated  into  English  by  Mr 
J.  T.  Craig,  L.R.C.K.,  under  the  title  of  *  Why 
the  Shoe  Pinches.' 

DITAINE.  A  crystalline  alkaloid,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  AUtonia  tvhalarit. 
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DIUBESIS— DOG 


DIUSE'SIS.  See  Ubotb. 
DIUBET^CS.  iS^ii.  DiimVTiOA.  Medicines 
which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine.  The 
principfd  diaretics  are — aqueous  fluids,  which  act 
by  increasing  the  watery  portion  of  the  bloody 
and  substances  which  promote  the  action  of  the 
kidneys.  Most  of  the  first  produce  copious  di- 
uresis if  the  skin  is  kept  cool.  Among  the  last 
are  acetate,  bitartrate,  and  nitrate  of  potassa; 
oils  of  juniper,  turpentine,  c^jeput,  and  copaiba ; 
dilute  spirit,  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ;  decoction 
of  common  broom,  &c. 

DIVIDIVI  PODS.  Fruit  of  Casalpinia  eori- 
aria,  Willd.  A  powerful  astringent,  imported 
from  South  America  and  West  Indies  for  the  use 
of  tanners;  also  from  Maracaibo,  Savanilla,  and 
other  parts.  It 'contains  above  5%  of  tannin; 
whilst  gall-nuts  contain  less  than  3'5% ,  and  the 
best  osJc  bark  only  1*35% .    Hence  its  value  in 

tanning.     

DOBEBEIKIiR'S  LAMP.  A  portable  apparatus 
for  obtiuning  instantaneous  light  by  the  action  of 
a  jet  of  hydrogen  on  a  small  piece  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum. 

D0CHXIU8  DUODEHALIS.  An  intestinal 
parasitic  worm.  Its  length  is  from  ^  to  ^  an  inch 
and  its  breadth  about  l-60th  of  an  inch.  It  is 
furnished  with  booklets.  It  is  found  in  the  duo- 
denum, the  ileum,  and  the  jejunum  of  man,  and 
Qreisinger  seems  to  have  pretty  conclusively 
established  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  so 
prevalent  in  Egypt,  and  known  as  the  Eg^tian 
chlorosis.  Anemia,  dysentery,  and  hssmorrhoids 
and  liver  diseases  are  also  frequently  caused  by  it 
amongst  the  natives  of  Arabia,  Brazil,  and  North- 
em  Itoly.  In  India  it  is  also  stated  to  give  rise 
to  some  very  alarming  maladies.  Leuchart  affirms 
that  it  obtains  an  entrance  into  the  system  through 
drinking  impure  water. 
DOC'IMACY  or  DOaXAS'TIC  ABT.    See  As- 

BAYING. 

DOO.  The  effect  of  medicines  on  dogs  is  much 
the  same  as  on  man ;  but  there  are  some  striking 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus,  whiUt  the  dog  can 
take  a  dose  of  aloes  six  or  eight  times  as  large  as 
that  given  to  man,  the  administration  of  half  as 
much  calomel  or  oil  of  turpentine  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  injury  to  the  animal.  The  idea 
usually  entertained,  therefore,  that  medicines  may 
be  given  to  dogs  in  doses  equalling  those  taken 
by  man  requires  considerable  modification.  The 
facility  with  which  dogs  can  be  made  to  vomit  is 
also  another  peculiarity  possessed  by  them.  Vomit- 
ing may  be  produced  by  their  swallowing  nauseous 
or  unpalatable  matters,  as  well  as  from  their  eat- 
ing various  sorts  of  grass.  A  good  plan  to  pre- 
vent dogs  vomiting  their  medicines  is  to  keep  the 
head  well  raised  for  an  hour  after  the  administra- 
tion; and  this  may  be  easily  accomplished  by 
attaching  a  chain  or  cord  to  the  collar,  and  fixing 
it  at  the  requisite  height  to  any  object.  The 
kidneys  are  acted  upon  with  much  more  difficulty 
than  with  the  horse,  whilst  the  skin  seems  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  incapable  of  being  affected. 
We  give  below  a  list  of  medicines  for  dog^ ;  pre- 
mising that  the  doses  required  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  strength,  size,  and  age  of  the 
dog,  all  of  which  should  always  be  duly  taken 
into  account.    They  are  given  rather  with  the 


idea  of  showing  their  composition  than  mnj 
commendation  of  their  use.  The  custom  of 
physicking  animals  for  every  trifling  ailment 
which,  together  with  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  human  subject  prevailed  years  ago,  is 
dying  out.  The  non-professional  reader  is  ad- 
vised to  consult  the  articles  on  the  special  dis- 
eases of  dogs  before  attempting  any  treatment ; 
or,  better  still,  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  ezpe- 
rienoed  veterinary  surgeon.  The  doses  preacribed 
in  the  following  formula  are  for  moderatdy  large 
dogs: 
Physio  Balls  and  other  PusaATiTB  Mhdi- 

CINB8: 

1.  Barbadoes  aloes,  8  oz. ;  antimonial  powder, 
1  02. ;  ginger,  1  oz. ;  palm  oil,  5  oz. ;  beat  to- 
gether into  a  mass. — Dose,  From  |  dr.  to  2  dr. 
every  4  or  6  hours,  till  the  bowels  are  relieved 
(Youatt). 

2.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  1  oz.  of 
calomel.  He  directs  from  45  gr.  to  2  dr.  for  a 
dose  {Clater). 

8.  Aloes,  I  dr.  to  2  dr.  made  into  a  ball  with 
syrup  of  ginger. 

4.  Aloes,  {  dr.  to  li  dr. ;  calomel,  2  to  5  gr. ; 
syrup  to  form  a  ball;  in  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  and  in  worms  (JBUdne). 

6.  Cape  aloes,  i  dr.  to  1  dr. ;  calomel,  2  to  S 
gr, ;  oil  of  caraway,  6  drops ;  syrup  to  form  a  ball 
{M'Swen). 

6.  Calomel,  12  gr. ;  aloes,  8  dr. ;  opium,  1  gx- ; 
syrup,  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass  for  4,  6,  or  8  balls ; 
one  every  4  or  5  hours  till  the  bowels  are  relieved 
(Blaine), 

7.  Croton  oil,  1  drop;  Castile  soap,  20  gr. ; 
conserve  to  form  a  ball. 

8.  Castor  oil,  8  parts;  syrup  of  buckthom»  2 
parts ;  syrup  of  poppies,  1  part. — Doee.  From  1 
to  2  tablespoonfuls. — Mr  Youatt's  pufge.  [Mr 
Clark  says  syrup  of  buckthorn  for  dogs  should  be 
made  with  treacle,  and  the  spices  omitted.] 

9.  Epsom  salts,  from  1  to  4  dr.,  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  dividing  the  doses  into  convenient 
sized  packets. 

10.  In  costiveness  with  inflammation :  |  oz.  to 
2  oz.  castor  oil  {Mr  Spooner). 

Alteratitb  Balls  ajts  Powdbbb  : 

1.  Sulphur,  2i  lbs. ;  nitre,  i  lb. ;  iEthiops  mine- 
ral, 4  oz. ;  linseed  meal,  i  lb. ;  palm  oil,  1  lb.,  or 
as  much  as  may  be  required ;  beat  together,  and 
keep  in  ajar  for  use. — Doee.  From  2  scruples  to 
U  or  2  dr.  (C^a^tfr). 

2.  .£thiops  mineral,  20  to  40  gr.;  cream  of 
tartar,  20  to  40  gr. ;  nitre,  5  to  10  gr. ;  night 
and  morning,  made  into  a  ball  with  butter 
(Spooner). 

3.  Tonic  Alterative.  Mercurial  pill,  1  dr. ; 
aloes,  2  dr. ;  myrrh,  benzoin,  balsam  of  Peru,  of 
each,  li  dr.;  to  be  divided  into  10,  15,  or  20 
pills;  one  every  evening,  for  the  yellows,  after 
aloes  and  calomel  (Blaine). 

4.  Alterative  Powder.  .£thiop6  mineral,  2  to 
5  gr.;  cream  of  tartar,  4  to  10  gr.;  tartarised 
iron,  1  to  8  gr.,  once  a  day  (ClcUer). 

5.  To  give  a  Fine  SJtin.  Qive  a  tablespoonf nl 
of  tar  made  up  with  oatmeal  (Mayer). 

ASTBIHGEVT  BaLLS,  &C.  : 

1.  Catechu,  If  dr.;  sulphate  of  quinine,  20 
gr.;  opium,  5  gr.;  ginger,  1  dr.;  conserve  of 
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lOMs,  q.  8.  to  form  a  hums,  to  be  divided  into  8, 6, 
or  4  bftUs  (Blaine). 

2.  Prepared  chalk,  2  oz.;  powdered  gum- 
arabic,  i  oz. ;  powdered  catochu,  \  oz. ;  powdered 
oak  bark,  ^  oz. ;  powdered  ginger,  |  oz. ;  opiam, 
15  gr.;  palm  oil>  1  os.;  l^t  well  together. — 
Dom,  i  dr.  to  2  dr.,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in 
the  advanced  itage  of  distemper  {Claier), 

3.  Opium,  5  gr. ;  catechn,  2  dr. ;  gnm-arabic, 
2  dr.;  ginger,  i  dr.;  symp  of  poppies,  q.  s.; 
diride  into  12, 9,  or  6  balls ;  in  diarrhcea  (Blaine). 

4.  Myrrh,  1  dr.;  ipecacuanha,  1  scruple; 
opium,  8  gr.;  chalk,  2  dr.;  carbonate  of  iron, 
1  dr.;  as  No.  3  (Blaine). 

5.  In  obstinate  cases :  Alum,  1  dr.;  chalk,  2  dr.; 
opium,  6  gr.;  resin,  8  dr.;  into  4,  6|  or  8  balls. 

6.  In  diarrhoea,  after  1  to  4  dr.  of  Epsom 
salts;  prepared  chalk,  1  to  8  scruples;  catechu, 
5  to  10  gr.;  opium,  i  to  2  gr.;  twice  a  day 
(Spooner). 

CovaH  Balls  ik  Abthma,  Ac.  : 

1.  A/ier  a  few  Emetics,  Calomel,  3  gr. ;  fox- 
glove, 8  gr. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  dr. ;  antimonial 
powder,  12  gr. ;  honey  to  form  6  boluses.  One 
twice  a  day  (BUdne). 

2.  I>igitalis,  20  gr. ;  antimonial  powder,  40  gr. ; 
joltref  2  dr. ;  sulphur,  8  dr. ;  palm  oil,  3  dr.,  or 
q.  s.  Divide  into  10,  16,  or  20  balls,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  dog,  morning  and  night,  inter- 
posing an  emetic  every  third  or  fourth  day 
(Oaier). 

3.  In  Old  Caeee.  P.  squill,  i  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  gum- 
ammoniac,  5  gr. ;  balsam  of  Peru,  8  gr. ;  benzoic 
acid,  1  gr. ;  balsam  of  sulphur  to  form  a  ball. 

4b  Extract  of  hemlock,  ^  dr. ;  extract  of  hen- 
bane, 10  gr.',  p.  digitalis,  20  gr.;  conserve  of 
roses  to  form  a  mass.  Divide  into  8,  10,  or  6 
balls.    One  night  and  morning  (Blaine). 

DiBTXMPBR  MiDICINBS: 

1.  Turbeth  mineral,  1  to  3  gr.;  assaf ootids, 
i  dr. ;  aloes,  20  gr. ;  soap,  10  gr. ;  syrup  of  poppies 
to  form  a  ball.  To  be  preceded  by  an  emetic, 
snd  given  every  third  day. 

2.  After  an  emetic  give  a  physic  ball;  and 
afterwards  the  following,  two  or  three  times  a 
day : — Antimonial  powder,  2, 8,  or  4  gr. ;  nitre,  5, 
10,  or  15  gr. ;  ipecacuanha,  2,  3,  or  4  gr. ;  form  a 
balL  If  the  disease  proceed  to  the  debilitating 
stagey  give  the  tonic  ball  No.  2;  in  the  putrid 
or  malignant  stages  give  the  aetringent  hall 
No.  1  (Blaine). 

8.  After  the  Emetic  Powder  No.  1  (which 
should  be  repeated  every  8rd  or  4th  day)  give 
the  eongh  hall  No.  2,  from  )  dr.  to  2  dr.  in 
weight.  And  if  the  dog  lose  flesh,  give  equal 
parts  of  the  cough  ball  and  the  tonic  ball  (No.  1). 
In  the  more  advanced  stages  give  the  tonic  alone ; 
or  the  aetringent  haU  if  diarrhoen  comes  on 
(CUtter). 

4.  Give  a  third  of  a  paper  of  James's  powder 
mixed  with  butter,  and  afterwards  warm  broth  or 
milk.  In  2  hours,  another  third;  and  if  this 
neither  vomit  nor  purge,  give  the  other  third  at 
the  end  of  4  hours  (Daniel). 

h.  Blaine's  distemper  powders,  which  are  sold 
in  packets,  with  directions  for  use. 

6.  Camphor,  3  to  6  gr.;  charcoal,  10  gr. ; 
opium,  1  gr. ;  aromatic  <»nf ection,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  balL    In  the  malignant  stage,  with  diarrhoea. 


7.  Antimonial  powder,  2  to  4  gr. ;  nitre,  5  to 
10  gr. ;  digitalis,  i  to  2  gr.  Afterwards  the  tonic 
pills  No.  4  (Spooner). 

Foudre  Kueique:  a  French  nostrum.  Mix 
45  gr.  of  nitre,  45  gr.  of  sulphur,  and  1  gr.  charcoal. 
Divide  into  3  doses.  Give  one  for  two  successive 
mornings,  and  the  third  on  the  fourth  morning, 
mixed  with  lard  or  butter,  or  in  milk.  For  a 
large  dog  a  second  packet  (of  3  powders)  may  be 
required  (Mahert). 

Another  French  nostrum,  Hemel's  powder,  is 
of  a  similar  kind. 

8.  A  strong  solution  of  salt,  to  the  amount  of 
I  pint  daily. 

9.  Powdered  tin,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  lard  sufficient  to  form  a  mass.  The  size  of 
a  nutmeg  to  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

10.  Physic  baU  No.  11. 

11.  i  oz.  to  1  fl.  oz.  of  cod-liver  oil  twice  a  day, 
according  to  size. 

12.  Emetics,  gentle  laxatives,  milk  diet,  and 
from  5  to  15  gr.  of  chlorate  of  potash  twice  a 
day  (Fining  Dun). 

WosM  Mbdicinxs: 

1.  Carbonate  of  iron,  i  oz. ;  ^thiops  mineral, 
1  dr.;  gentian,  1  oz.;  ginger,  \  oz.;  levigated 
glass,  1  oz. ;  palm  oil,  9  dr. ;  beat  well  together. — 
Doee.    From  |  to  2  dr.  (Clater). 

2.  As  much  very  finely-powdered  glass  as  will 
lie  on  a  sixpence,  mixed  with  butter  (Blaine). 
Mr  Youatt  says  from  i  dr.  to  1  dr.;  powdered 
glass,  with  a  little  ginger,  made  into  a  ball  with 
lard. 

3.  Aloes,  sulphur,  prepared  hartehorn,  and 
juice  of  wormwood,  made  into  a  mass ;  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  to  be  given  three  times  a  week, 
fasting,  wrapped  in  butter  (Daniel). 

4.  Tin  filings,  or  pewter  filings,  |  dr.  to  1  dr., 
with  butter  or  lard. 

5.  Jalap,  10  to  15  gr.;  calomel,  2  to  3  gr. 
mixed  with  butter;  no  cold  liquid  should  be 
allowed  (  White). 

6.  Cowhage,  i  dr. ;  iron  filings,  4  dr. ;  conserve 
q.  s.  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  divided  into  4»  6,  or  8 
balls ;  one  every  night  and  morning ;  and  after- 
wards the  purgative  No.  4  (Blaine). 

7.  Epsom  salts,  1  oz. ;  common  salt,  1  dr.; 
give  a  small  or  large  teaspoonf ul  daily. 

8.  Give  gpreen  walnut  leaves  boiled  in  milk. 
(Meyer). 

9.  From  |  dr.  to  2  dr.,  according  to  size.  Betel 
nut  in  coarse  powder,  made  into  a  ball. 

10.  For  Tapeworm.  Oil  of  turpentine,  I  dr., 
mixed  with  yelk  of  egg ;  for  very  large  dogs,  2 
scruples.      Some  writers  prescribe  larger  doses 

il  to  2  dr.),  but  these  sometimes    prove  fatal 
Blaine).    2  to  6  dr.  of  cqsso  according  to  size. 

11.  For  Tapeworm.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  mix  and  give  carefully  ; 
3  or  4  hours  after  give  1  oz.  castor  oil.  But  see 
No.  9  (White). 

12.  For  Stomach  Worms.  Give  the  emetic 
powder  (see  further  back),  and  afterwards  a 
physic  ball. 

18.  Threadworms.  These  are  destroyed  by  an 
aloetic  clyster. 

OlNTHBMTS  AKD  LOTIOKB  FOB    THE  MaVGB  : 

N.B.  An  alterative  ball  should  be  given  daily 
and  a  physic  ball  occasionally. 
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For  Scdbhy  Mange.  Sulphur,  4  oz.j  sal  am- 
moniac, \  oz. ;  aloes,  1  dr. ;  Venice  turpentine, 
\  oz.;  lard,  6  oz. ;  mix.  After  4  applications, 
wash  well  with  soap  and  water  {Blaine), 

2.  Horse  turpentine  and  palm  oil,  of  each,  \ 
lb.  J  train  oil,  1  pint.  Melt  together,  and  while 
cooling,  stir  in  3  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
{Clater), 

3.  Aloes,  2  dr. ;  hellebore,  i  oz.  j  sulphur,  4 
oz. ;  lard  or  train  oil,  6  oz.  {McEtoen), 

4.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  1  dr. ;  snuff,  \  oz. ;  white 
hellebore,  i  oz. ;  sulphnr,  4  oz. ;  aloes,  i  oz. ;  soft 
soap,  6  oz.  (Blaine), 

5.  Charcoal  powder,  2  oz. ;  sulphur,  4  oz.; 
salt  of  tartar,  1  dr. ;  Venice  turpentine,  1  oz. ; 
lard,  6  oz. 

6.  For  Bed  Mange.  Add  1  oz.  of  strong 
mercurial  ointment  to  6  oz.  of  cither  of  the 
above. 

7.  Charcoal,  1  oz. ;  chalk,  1  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead, 
1  dr. ;  white  precipitate,  2  dr. ;  sulphur,  2  oz. ; 
lard,  5  oz.  {Blaine). 

8.  W(uh  for  Bed  Mange.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate, 20  gpr. ;  spirit  of  wine,  2  dr. ;  dissolve  and 
add  milk  of  sulphur,  \  oz. ;  lime-water,  i  pint. 
Apply  by  means  of  a  sponge  {Clater). 

9.  For  Ulcerated  Mange,  Ointment  of  ni- 
trated quicksilver,  2  dr.;  sugar  of  lead,  20  gr. ; 
flowers  of  sulphnr,  i  oz. ;  lard,  1  oz. ;  mix 
{Blaine). 

10.  The  editor  has  treated  several  bad  cases  of 
mange  in  dogs  as  follows : — Boil  in  an  iron  pot 
water,  1  quart ;  washing  soda,  about  \  lb. ;  and 
flowers  of  sulphur,  q.  s.,  until  a  deep  orange  liquor 
is  obtained,  smelliiig  strongly  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen ;  pour  off  a  little  of  the  clear  liquor  and 
work  it  up  to  a  lather  with  soft  soap,  and  rub 
the  affected  part  thoroughly  with  it,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  any  very  raw  places.  The  dress- 
ing is  absorbed,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  purgative. 
The  dog  should  be  kept  apart  while  under 
treatment,  as  the  odour  is  offensive.  Wash  well 
after  24  hours,  and  repeat  the  treatment  at 
intervals.  Watch  the  ammal,  and  stop  the  treat- 
ment if  there  is  much  diarrhooa  or  irritation. 
The  lather  should  be  rubbed  on  with  the  bare 
hand. 

Fleas : 

1.  Rub  the  skin  with  powdered  resin  and 
bran. 

2.  Let  the  dog  sleep  on  deal  shavings. 
8.  Scotch  snuff  steeped  In  gin  (Meyer),    (This 

requires  caution.) 

4.  Oil  of  aniseed  (Finlag  Dun), 

6.  Persian  insect  powder. 

6.  Clean  bedding,  and  frequent  washing  with 
water  containing  a  little  Jeye's  purifler. 

DOG-BAXLa  (A.  H,  BSldt,  Qenf .).  Hard  pills, 
weighing  *16  grms.,  of  irregular  shape  and  un- 
equal size,  composed  of  aloes  with  l-3rd  of  gen- 
tian, and  covered  with  a  brown  powder  containing 
liquorice  root  (Hager), 

DOGWOOD  of  Tasmania  (Bedfordia  ealicina, 
DC).  A  shrub  12  to  14  feet  high.  The  wood 
is  beautifully  marked  and  is  used  in  cabinet 
work. 

D0LICH08  BIFLOB08,  L.  Horse  gram. 
An  East  Indian  food-plant. 

DOLICHOS   LABLAB,   L.  Wall.    A  climbing 


perennial,  or  under  cultivation  an  annual,  oommoa 
in  India.  The  seeds  vary  in  form  and  colour 
and  are  largely  used  as  food. 

D00E8.  Much  annoyance  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced from  the  creaking  of  doors.  This  maj 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  soap  or  a 
mixture  of  tallow  and  black-lead  on  the  hinges, 
or  by  applying  to  them  with  a  feather  a  little 
sweet  oil  once  or  twice  a  year.  The  trifling: 
trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  by  their  iM»seIew- 
ness  and  greater  durabiUty.  To  prevent  the 
noise  of  doors  slamming,  a  small  piece  of  tuI- 
canised  India  rubber,  cork,  or  leather  may  be 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  shock. 

It  is  a  good  plan  sometimes  to  take  a  door  off 
its  hinges  and  rehang  it.  The  warping  of  the 
frame  or  a  slight  alteration  of  shape  doe  to  the 
'  giving '  of  the  wood,  often  caases  doors  to  jam  or 
to  refuse  to  remain  closed.  No  amount  of  tam- 
pering with  the  lock  is  of  any  avail,  a  re- 
setting of  the  hinges  and  a  little  packing  placed 
under  them  will  often  make  a  door  flt  w^  and 

easily. 
DOBSKA  BOOT.    See  Guh  AMXOiruCTnc. 
DOSE.    In  medicine^  the  quantity  taken  or  pire- 
scrlbed  at  one  time.    The  doses  of  medicaments 
vary  with  the  sex,  age,  temperament^  constita- 
tional  strength,  habituation,  and  idiosynerasiea  of 
individuals.     Different  circumstances,  especially 
of  climate,  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the 
activity  of  medicines.    Thus,  the  inhabitants  of 
England  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
bear  much  larger  doses  in  their  own  climates  than 
when  they  remove  to  warmer  latitudes.   Warmth, 
indeed,  appears  to  promote  the  action  of  moat 
medicaments,  whilst  cold  acts  in  a  contrary  way. 
Nor  does  the  same  rule  apply  to  all  medicines. 
Calomel,  for  instance,  is  generally  borne  better 
by  children  than  by  adults;  while  opium  aff^ts 
them  more  powerfully,  and  requires  the  dose  to 
be  diminished  considerably  below  that  indicated 
by  mere  calculation  or  analogy  with  other  medi- 
cines. 

Prescribers  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  action 
of  medicines  is  not  simply  proportioned  to  the 
amount,  but  that  each  remedy  has  a  dose  below 
which  it  either  produces  no  effect  or  one  con- 
trary to  that  which  we  desire  it  to  produce.  Dr 
Paris  remarks,  *'  that  powerful  doses  are  disposed 
to  produce  local  rather  than  general  effects;*' 
and  Dr  Barlow  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  prac- 
titioners often  err,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
cbronic  maladies,  from  requiring  an  obvious  effect 
from  each  dose  administered.''  Adult  women  are 
said  to  require  only  d-4ths  the  full  dose  for  men. 
The  following  rules  and  tables  have  been  framed 
chiefly  with  reference  to  age ;  but  as  Dr  B.  E, 
Griffith  correctly  observes,  "  no  scheme  can  be 
devised,  founded  on  age  alone,  to  which  there  are 
not  many  exceptions." 

I.  Formula  of  Dr  Yomro. 

For  children  under  12  yeare,  the  doses  of  most 
medicines  must  he  dimimisked  in  ike  proportiom 
of  the  age  to  the  age  increased  hg  12.  Thus,  at 
2  years  the  dose  will  be  l-7th  of  that  for  an 

adult. 

for     ^--I'Tth. 
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II.  PoMoiogieal  Table  of  Gaubivb. 

For  an  idiilt,  tappoM  the  dose  to  be  1,  or  1  dr. 
(60  g».). 
Under    1  year  will  require  -f,  or  5  gr. 

2  y«r»  „  I  or  8  gr. 

3  „  „  I  or  10  gr. 

4  „  „  i  or  15  gr. 
7    „                „  -J  or  1  8cr. 

14    „  „  i  or  4  dr. 

w       20    ^  „  I  or  2  8cr. 

.,      21  to  60,  the  fall  dose,  or    1  or  1  dr. 
Abore  this  sge  an  inverse  gradation  most  be 

observed. 

III.  FMologieal  Table  of  PflOBBVB. 
Age— Fsor*     80  65  50  25-40  20  16  12  8  5  2 

^^^    i    I    i       1      t    f    t  4*i 

«     MimihM  12    6    2     1 

DOUCHE.  [Fr.]  Sgn,  DoucHB  bath.  A 
species  of  bath  much  employed  by  hydropathists, 
both  for  the  relief  of  local  affections,  and  to  give 
a  healthy  stimnlas  to  the  whole  system.  The 
doaehe  consists  of  a  single  jet  of  cold  water, 
varying  in  size  from  the  thickness  of  a  qnill  to 
that  of  a  man's  arm ;  it  is  projected  with  great 
force,  either  from  above,  below,  or  on  one  side, 
npon  a  particnlar  part  of  the  body.  See  Bath 
(Shower). 

DouoLAT   BiBomcrnrG   powdee.    a 

mixture  of  snlphite  of  calcium,  chalk,  and  car- 
bolie  acid,  or  of  sulphite  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

DOUjpAKfi  (Sarooeepkaku  eteuleniue,  Afz.). 
[^Cepkalina  eecnUnia,  Schum.  aud  Thoun.],  or 
N^^  peach  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  tree  yields  a 
yeUow  dye  and  a  bitter  astringent  alkaloid,  said 
to  be  a  powerful  antipyretic  like  quinine. 

DOVXE'8  POWDEES.    See  Powdbb. 

DEAB  DTE.  1.  (Fob  Cottok.)  For  40  lbs. 
BoU  6  lbs.  of  fustic ;  scald  2|  lbs.  of  Lima  wood 
and  2  lbs.  of  sumach.  Decant  into  a  wooden 
vessel  capable  of  containing  100  galls. ;  reduce 
with  cold  water  to  handling  heat ;  ei)ter,  6  turns ; 
wring  ont;  sadden  with  8  os.  of  copperas;  4 
tarns;  wring  ont  again,  and  give  4  os.  of  blue- 
stone. 

2.  (Fob  Silk.)  For  100  yards.  Boil  4  lbs.  of 
fustic  and  6  os.  of  logwood,  2^  oz.  of  cudbear, 
U  OS.  of  copperas.  Cool  to  200°  F. ;  enter,  winch 
20  minutes;  air  out;  repeat;  then  take  a  little 
liquor  out  of  the  boiler,  dissolve  the  copperas, 
reduce  it  to  handling  heat  with  water,  and  give 
one  or  two  shots  through  it,  as  the  pattern 
requires;  one  water  out  of  the  saddening;  then 
give  a  warm  but  weak  sour  to  clear  the  colour, 
wash  in  two  waters,  and  dry. 

8.  (Fob  Wool.)  Bark  drab.  For  50  lbs. 
7  lbs.  of  fustic,  8  oz.  of  madder,  4  oz.  of  cud- 
bear, 2  lbs.  of  alum,  8  oz.  of  tartar.  Enter 
between  the  cold  and  160*"  F. ;  after  heating  up 
boil  from  10  to  80  minutes ;  wash  in  two  waters. 
All  dark  shades  of  this  may  be  slightly  prepared 
wiih  chrome ;  wash  in  two  waters. 

4.  (Fob  Wool.)  Li^ht  drab.  For  56  lbs. 
4  lbs.  of  fustic.  If  lbs.  of  alum,  4  oz.  of  madder, 
4  oz.  of  tartar,  8|  oz.  of  cudbear.  Work  as  for 
dark  drab. 

DEACOHIVE.  8yn,  Dba'cihb,  Rbd  bbbin 
ov  dbaoob'b  blood,    a  peculiar  vegetable  prin- 


ciple discovered  by  M.  Melaudre  in  dnigon's 
blood. 

Prep,  Dragon's  blood  is  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
the  solution  filtered,  concentrated,  and  precipi- 
tated with  cold  water;  the  red,  spongy  pre- 
cipitate is  well  washed,  neutralised  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  again  liberated  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  and  well  washed  with  water. 

Prop.,  tfc,  Dracouine  has  a  flue  red  colour; 
is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  fleiible;  it  fuses  at 
131°  F.  The  smallest  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  filtering  paper  may  be  detected  by  sulphate 
of  draoonine,  the  yellow  colour  instantly  turning 
red. 

**  DEA0£ES  AU  lactate  DE  JEE."  {Qilu 
and  Conte,)  100  grms.  of  lactate  of  iron  made  into 
2000  very  small  pills  with  powder  and  mucilage 
of  marshmallow,  and  coated  with  eleoeaccharate 
of  anise  (Seveil), 

BEAGEE8  DE  COPAHU  DE  POETDI.  80 
g^rms.  balsam  of  copaiba  made  into  72  drsgfo, 
with  1*2  grms.  calcined  magnesia,  aud  coated 
first  with  gum-arabic  and  then  with  sugar 
(Reveil), 

DEA0£E8  DE  CITBEBE  kV  COPAHU. 
Cubebinsi.  (Labelonye.)  2  parts  balsam  of  co- 
paiba, 2  parts  extract  of  cubebs,  1  part  yelk  of 
egg,  with  suflicient  liquorice  powder  to  make  a 
mass,  which  is  divided  into  oblong  pills,  each 
weighing  7  decigrms.  These  are  dried  and  coated 
with  white  or  raw  sug^  {Hager), 

DEAOJfiES  DE  POUGUES.  {Gamier,)  Chloride 
of  calcium,  50  parts;  chloride  of  magnesium, 
50  parts ;  chloride  of  iron,  10  parts ;  dissolved  in 
water  and  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate. 
The  precipitate  is  washed,  pressed,  and  mixed 
with  100  parts  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Of  this 
mixture  25  parts  are  made  into  a  mass  with  475 
parts  of  a  paste  of  sugar,  peppermint,  oil,  and 
muciUge.  The  mass  is  then  divided  into  drag^ 
weighing  5  decigrms.,  which  are  coated  with  gum 
and  sugar  (fitfvrt'Q. 

DEAOOVS  BLOOD.  8jfn,  Sakouis  dbacokis, 
L.  A  rich  red-colonred  resin,  obtained  from 
\'arious  species  of  the  genera  Calarnvt  and  Draeana 
Its  colour,  in  the  lump,  is  a  dark  brownish -red; 
in  powder,  bright  red.  It  is  friable,  breaks  with 
a  shining  fracture,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  not  higher 
than  1*196  or  1*197.  There  are  four  distinct 
varieties  of  red  resin  sold  as  dragon's  blood.  One 
variety  is  brick  red ;  melts  about  80°  C. ;  gives  off 
red-coloured  highly  irritating  fumes  when  decom- 
posed by  heat ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon 
bisulphide,  and  benzene.  A  second  kind  is  car- 
mine ;  red  in  colour ;  melts  about  100°  C. ;  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  ether,  bat  is  insoluble  in  car- 
bon bisulphide  and  benzene.  A  third  variety  is 
of  a  vermilion  colour ;  melts  about  80°  C. ;  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether ;  insoluble  in  chloroform,  car- 
bon disulphide,  and  benzene.  A  fourth  variety  is 
a  mixture  in  varying  proportions  of  a  reddish- 
brown  resin,  freely  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  a  light  brick- coloured  resin,  nearly  insoluble 
in  carbon  bisulphide.  When  pure,  it  readilv  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  yielding  rich  red, 
transparent  solutions.  Adulterated  and  Tactitious 
dragon's  blood  is  only  partly  soluble,  and  lacks  the 
rich  colour  of  the  genuine  artice.  Dragou's  blood 
is  chiefiy  used  to  tinge  ^'amishes  and  lacquers. 
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Dragon's  Blood,  Factitious.  Prej^,  1.  Sliell- 
lac,  4  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  from  the  tiro,  and  add, 
Canada  balsam,  6  oz.,  and  gum  benzoin,  2  oz. ; 
mix  well,  stir  in  red  sanders  wood,  1^  Vjs.,  and 
Venetian  red,  f  lb.  (both  in  fine  powder) ;  and 
form  the  mass  into  sticks. 

2.  As  the  last,  omitting  the  red  Venetian. 

DSAnrS.  The  salubrity  of  a  dwelling-house  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  sound  condition,  the 
unimpeded  outlet  from,  and  the  proper  construe- 
tion  and  position  of,  its  drains,  supplemented  by 
like  conditions  in  the  various  house-pipes  which 
run  from  the  sinks  and  closets  into  them. 

The  sense  in  which  wc  shall  use  the  term 
'  drain '  is  that  defined  by  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875 : — " '  Drain '  means  any  drain  of,  and  used 
for  the  drainage  of  one  bxdlding  only,  or  premises 
within  the  same  curtilage,  and  made  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  therefrom  with  a 
cesspool  or  other  like  receptacle  for  drainage,  or 
with  a  sewer  into  which  the  drainage  of  two  or 
more  building^  or  premises  occupied  by  different 
persons  is  conveyed." 

The  conditions  which  should  be  fulfilled  by  house 
drains  are  the  following  : 

They  should  be  entirely  outside  the  house  if 
possible,  and  in  any  case  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  easily  inspected  throughout  their  whole 
length.  They  should  be  made  of  good  glazed 
sanitary  pipes,  set  in  a  thick  bed  of  clay  or  con- 
crete, so  that  in  case  of  leakage  the  surrounding 
soil  shall  not  be  polluted  by  sewage.  The  system 
should  be  as  simple  in  form  as  possible  ;  no  curves 
or  bends  or  junctions  should  be  allowed  except 
those  which  are  absolutely  necessary,  and,  in  a 
properly  built  house,  the  water-closet,  bath,  and 
kitchen  sinks  should  all  be  on  the  same  outHde 
wall  so  that  a  perfectly  straight  drain  may  be  laid 
outside  the  house  with  which  these  can  be  made 
to  communicate  in  as  simple  and  direct  a  manner 
as  possible.  Where  each  house  has  a  separate 
drain,  a  pipe  with  ventilating  cowl  should  be  fixed 
at  the  blind  end  of  the  drain  and  carried  up  to  the 
roof.  There  should  also  be  a  good  ventilation  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  sewer.  The  closet  soil- 
pipe  should  have  a  separate  junction  with  the 
house-drain  and  should  be  carried  up  to  the  roof 
so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  sewer  gas  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  house  through  the  closet 
siphon  which  might  be  drawn  or  forced  by  some 
sudden  change  of  pressure  in  the  drain.  The 
kitchen  sink  and  bath  waste  should  not  communi- 


cate directly  with  the  sewer,  but  should  dischaiye 
into  a  grating  furnished  with  a  proper  trap.  In 
this  way  the  house  is  cut  off  from  all  direct  com- 
munication  with  the  sewers. 

The  kitchen  sink  trap  is  apt  to  become  clogged 
with  grease.  This  should  be  carefully  watched 
and  cleaned  out  regularly.  Boiling  water,  fol- 
lowed by  a  quantity  of  a  strong  hot  solution  of 
washing  soda,  will  generally  clean  out  the  grease 
effectually.  In  hot  weather  a  handful  of  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  iron  occasionally  thrown  into  the 
traps  and  gullies  is  an  excellent  purifier,  and 
where  there  is  a  bath  the  discharge  of  the  watte 
is  an  excellent  means  of  flushing. 

The  best  material  for  the  manufacture  of  drain 
pipes  is  hard,  well-burnt,  smooth,  and  glazed 
earthenware;  bricks  and  porous  earthenware  are 
particularly  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose ;  so  also 
are  iron  pipes,  unless  they  are  thoroughly  cemented 
inside. 

In  the  laying  of  drain  pipes  care  should  be  taken 
to  place  them  on  concrete,  in  loose  soUa,  and  on 
well- worked  puddled  clay,  in  the  case  of  clay  soils. 
When  they  are  laid  in  very  loose  soils  it  is  some 
times  necessary,  besides  employing  concrete,  to 
additionally  use  even  piling  for  the  depth  oi  a 
foot.  Leakage  and  consequent  soakage  of  the 
soil  are  sure  to  take  place  sooner  or  later  if  the 
drain  pipes  are  not  laid  on  a  good  foundation,  as 
they  are  when  the  drains  are  badly  and  carelessly 
joined. 

Messrs  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  have  invented 
a  combined  drained  and  subsoil  pipe,  the  latter. 


on  which  the  drain  pipe  rests,  being  perforated, 
carries  off  the  subsoil  water.  This  contrivanoc  is 
adapted  for  wet  soils. 

When  junction  pipes  are  reqmred  for  uniting 
the  drain  pipes,  those  known  as '  oblique  junctions ' 
only  should  be  used.  The  junctions  known  as 
'  square  junctions'  should  be  avoided,  as  they  axe 
always  sure  to  become  blocked  up. 

With  respect  to  the  fall  of  drain  pipes,  Dr 
Parkes  says,  "  1  in  48  is  frequently  given,  or  8*itlis 


(^ZSI: 
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of  an  inch  in  every  yard ;  a  fall  of  1  in  65  in  drains  I  In  order  that  drain  pipes  may  be  properly 
of  6  inches  diameter,  and  1  in  87  in  drains  of  8  I  cleaned  it  is  denrable  to  have  them  so  made  that 
inches  diameter,  will  give  a  velocity  of  220  feet  they  can  be  opened  at  intervals  by  means  of  lids 
per  minute."  I  or  caps.    The  preceding  cuts  represent  a  few  of 
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the  many  kinds  of  pipes  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  addition  to  thu  method  of  cleansing  them, 
drain  pipes  ahonld  be  regularly  flashed  out  at 
least  once  a  month.  Hoase  pipes  are  nsnally 
cleaned  out  by  means  of  a  flexible  bamboo,  or  by 
jointed  rods  fitted  with  screws  and  rollers,  which 
senre  to  loosen  sediment.  A  frequent  ezamina- 
ticni  of  all  house  pipes  and  traps  should  be  made, 
and  eteiy  joint  and  bend  of  the  former  well 
looked  to.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are 
so  frequently  covered  in  that  this  is  impos- 
sible. 

Where  it  can  be  done  all  skirting  boards  and 
covers  under  which  the  pipes  and  traps  are  con- 
cealed should  be  removed.    When,  however,  this 
cannot  be  managed  the  following  plan  of  exami- 
nation into  their  condition  may  be  followed : — 
Pour  water  down  the  pipe,  and  observe  if  there  be 
any  smell ;  if  there  be,  the  pipe  is  full  of  foul  air, 
and  requires  ventilation;  or  else  the  trap  is  de- 
fective, and  the  bad  smell  is  due  to  sewer  gas. 
Or,  instead   of  pouring  down  water,  a  lighted 
candle  or  a  piece  of  smouldering  brown  paper  may 
be  held  over  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  or  the  grat- 
ing over  a  trap,  when  the  air  will  be  driven  back. 
If  the  condition  of  the  pipe  be  tested  by  throwing 
water  down  it»  it  should  be  noticed  whether  the 
water  runs  away  at  once  or  whether  it  is  checked 
in  its  progress.    This  is  all  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  done  inside  the  house;  but 
though  an  examination  of  the  pipe  is  precluded 
inside,  it  may  be  powible  to  remove  the  earth  on 
the  outside,  and  so  to  get  down  to  and  open  the 
drain  with  which  the  pipe  communicates.   Under 
these  circumstances,  water  mixed  with  lime  should 
be  poured  down  the  house  pipe;  if  the  milky- 
kwkiog  water  is  long  in  making  its  appearance, 
and   runs    only  in  driblets,  the  drain  requires 
flashing;   if   the  milky-looking  water  is  much 
coloured  and  mixed  with  dirt,  then  the  pipes  and 
trap  are  foul,  or  there  is  a  sinking  or  depression 
in  some  part  of  the  drain  where  the  water  is 
lodging. 

Afterwards  a  pailful  of  lime  and  water  should 
be  poured  down  the  pipe,  which  should  be  after- 
WKNb  flushed  by  pouring  water  down  it  until  the 
water  flows  off  nearly  clear. 

Referring  to  the  construction  and  position  of 
the  pipes  which  carry  off  the  waste  water,  soil, 
&C.,  from  our  houses  into  the  drains,  Dr  Parkes 
writes — "  Builders  are  always  anxious  to  conceal 
tubes,  and  thus  carry  them  inside  the  walls,  or  in  the 
esse  of  hollow  walls,  between  the  two.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  any  escape  of  air  must  be  into 
the  house.  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  the 
leakage  of  a  closet  pipe  carried  down  in  a  hollow 
wall  constantly  contaminated  the  air  of  a  house. 
It  would  be  infinitely  better  to  run  the  pipes  at 
once  through  the  wall  to  the  outside.  Few  per- 
sons have  any  idea  of  the  carelessness  of  plun^rs' 
work—^f  the  bad  junctions,  and  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  pipes  get  out  of  order  and  decay. 
MThen  a  leaden  pipe  carrying  water  is  led  into  a 
water-closet  discharge  pipe,  it  is  frequently  simply 
puttied  in,  and  very  soon  the  dried  putty  breaks 
away,  and  there  is  a  complete  leakage  of  gas  into 
the  house.  Even  if  well  joined  the  lead  pipe  will, 
it  is  said,  contract  and  expand,  and  thus  openings 


are  at  last  formed.  Dr  Fergus,  of  Glasgow,  has 
directed  particular  attention  to  this  in  the  case 
of  load  closet  pipes,  which  become  easily  per- 
forated, and  which  have  only  a  limited  duration 
of  wear."  See  Tbap8,  Sewbbs,  Watbb  Closbtb, 
Watbb  Supply. 

DBAUOHT.  8yn.  Haustus,  L.  A  single 
dose  of  liquid  medicine,  usually  dispensed  in  li- 
oz  or  2-oz.  phials.  Draughts  are  almost  exclu- 
sively extemporaneous  compounds,  and  differ  from 
'  mixtures '  only  in  containing  one  dose ;  whereas 
mixtures  contain  several.  The  latter  have  now 
very  generally  superseded  draughts  among  all 
but  the  higher  classes,  when  the  dose  is  to  be 
frequently  repeated.  Draughts  possess  the  ad- 
vantages of  extreme  convenience,  and,  from  only 
one  phial  being  opened  at  a  time,  of  preserving 
the  preparation  better  than  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  air  by  the  frequent  removal  of  the  cork. 
They  are  usually  taken  from  a  wine-glass,  which 
they  about  2.drds  fill. 

In  the  preparation  of  draughts  the  same  pre- 
cautions are  observed  as  are  pointed  out  under 
MiXTiTBB;  regard  being  had  to  the  increased 
volume  of  the  dose.  The  ingredients  of  a  6-oz. 
mixture,  for  example,  containing  (say)  12  doses, 
may  be  equally  distributed  among  a  dozen  draught 
phials,  after  which  each  may  be  filled  up  with 
distilled  water,  or  any  other  simple  vehicle.  In 
most  cases  a  little  syrup  may  be  advantageously 
added.  In  many  instances  no  addition  will  be 
required,  the  doses  of  each  form  of  preparation 
being  the  same. 

The  following  are  useful  formulse,  which  will 
serve  as  examples  for  others  of  the  class.  The 
number  might  be  easily  multiplied,  and,  indeed, 
might  be  extended  so  as  to  include  8-4thi  of  the 
whole  materia  medica;  but  such  a  plan  would 
lead  to  useless  repetitions,  and  occupy  much  space. 
See  MiZTUBB,  Pbesobibiko,  Sui. 

Draught,  Abernethy'i.  See  Abxbketht  Mbdi- 
oiHEsand  Mixtitbk. 

Draught,  Acetate  of  Ammo'^nia.    Syn,    Haus- 

TU8  AMMONLB  AOBTATIB,  L.     Prep.     1,   (8t.   B. 

Hosp.)  Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  4 fi.  dr.; 
water  to  make  1^  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Parii.)  Camphor  mixture,  1)  fl.  oz.; 
liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  4  fl.  dr. ;  antimonial 
wine,  20  drops ;  mix.  As  a  refrigerant  and  dia- 
phoretic in  febrile  affections ;  taken  late  in  the 
evening. 

Draught,  Ao'etate  of  Potas'sa.  Syn,  Haus- 
Ttrs  P0TA88JS  A0BTATI8,  L.  Prep,  (Mid.  Hosp.) 
Acetate  of  potassa,  80  gr. ;  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
20  gr.;  peppermint  water,  1  fl.  oz.  Diuretic, 
antacid,  and  laxative. 

Draught,  Ammoni'acal.  Syn.  Haubtvb  aic- 
MONIACALIS,  H.  AHMOBIJE,  L.  JPrep,  (Brande.) 
Liquor  of  ammonia,  20  to  80  drops ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  and  tincture  of  gentian, 
of  each,  i  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixtare,  1|  fl.  oz.  An 
aromatic  absorbent  and  stomachic ;  in  heartburn, 
acidity,  low  spirits,  &c. 

Draught,  Anodyne.  %».  Haubtub  axodt- 
NTS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  opium,  15  drops ; 
pimento  water  and  syrup  of  poppies,  of  each, 
2  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  {Copland.)  Nitre,  6  gr. ;  laudanum,  12 
drops;    compound   spirit  of   ether,    1   fl.  dr.; 
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syrup    of   poppies,  2  fl.  dr.;    camphor  mixturei 
9  il.  dr. 

3.  (Mlis.)  Tincture  of  opium,  15  to  25  drops; 
symp  of  poppies.  2  fi.  dr. ;-  spirit  of  cinnamon, 

1  fl.  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1^  fl.  oz. 

4.  As  the  above,  but  substituting  a  like  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  either  acetate  or  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia  in  lieu  of  the  laudanum.  All  the 
above  are  given  as  soothing  draughts  to  allay 
pain  and  produce  sleep,  especially  the  last  thing 
at  night.  No.  4  is  to  be  preferred  if  there  are 
febrile  symptoms  present. 

Draught,  Antac'id.  8yn.  Haustub  aitt- 
AOIDUS,  L.  Prep,  1.  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  20 
gr, ;  tincture  of  calumba,  3  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of 
hops,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2  fl.  dr. ; 
water,  6  fl.  dr.  To  improve  the  appetite  in 
heartburn  and  dyspepsia;  taken  1  hour  before 
a  meal. 

2.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drops;  syrup  of 
saifron,'  2  fl.  dr. ;  infusion  of  gentian,  3  fl.  dr. ; 
water,  7  fl.  dr.  As  the  last,  taken  occasionally, 
especially  in  debility,  low  spirits,  &c. 

3.  (Collier,)  Compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms, 1  fl.  dr. ;  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia (fluid  magnesia),  9  fl.  dr. ;  simple  syrup, 

2  fl.  dr.    Twice  a  day ;  in  dyspepsia,  heartburn^ 
&c.,  especially  in  gouty  patients. 

4.  (A,  T.  Thomson,)  Magnesia,  1  dr.;  pep- 
permint water,  1|  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  orange 
peel,  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  &c.,  with  acidity  or 
diarrhoea. 

5.  As  No.  1,  but  using  bicarbonate  of  potassa 
for  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  acidity,  diarrhcBa, 
&c.,  accompanied  by  g^eat  irritabLlity  of  the 
stomach. 

6.  Prepared  chalk,  80  gr,;  spirit  of  nutmeg 
and  tincture  of  opium,  of  each,  12  to  20 
drops ;  syrup  of  saffron,  3  dr. ;  cinnamon  water, 
1  fl.  oz.  In  acidity,  with  extreme  looseness  of 
the  bowels. 

Draught,  Anti-arthrit'le.  Syn.  Haitstub 
AKTi-ABTHBiTicus,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of 
oolchicum  seeds  (L.),  i  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange- 
peel,  2^  fl.  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  In  gout ;  taken 
overnight,  followed  by  another  in  the  morning. 

2.  (Brande,)  Wine  of  colchicum,  ^  fl.  dr. ; 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  15  gr. ;  cinnamon  water, 
I  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.     Ak  the  last. 

3.  {Sir  C,  Scudamore.)  Magnesia,  18  gr.; 
Epsom  salts,  1)  dr.;  vinegar  of  colchicum,  1 
fl.  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  1  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon  water, 
9  fl.  dr.    As  the  last. 

4.  {Sir  S,  Kalfor$e  Gk)UT  Pbbvbntive.) 
Ck>mpound  infusion  of  gentian,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  1  fl.  dr. ;  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
16  gr. 

Draught,  Antt-asthmat'io.  Syn,  Uaubtub 
ANTI-ABTHKATICUB,  L.  Prep,  Vinegar  of  squills, 
\  fl.  dr. ;  ipecacuanha  wine,  15  drops ;  cinnamon 
water,  li  fl.  oz.  Expectorant.  One  to  be  taken 
8  times  daily  during  the  attack. 

Draught,  Anti-emet'ic.  Syn.  Haustub  akti- 
BMETICUB,  L.  Prep,  1.  Juice  of  1  lemon; 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  10  drops  (or  laudanum,  15 
drops);  ether,  20  drops;  simple  syrup,  2  dr.; 
water,  q.  s. 

2.  (Haubtus  avti-embtioub  BnrBBii,  P.O.) 
Bicarbonate  of   potassa,  30  gr.;    lemon  juice. 


4  dr. ;  syrup  of  lemon,  1  os. ;  water,  8 
mix  quickly,  and  tie  down  the  cork.  To  cheek 
nausea  and  vomiting.  This  is  best  given  effer- 
vescing. 

Draught,  Anti-hysterle.  Sgn,  Haubtus  akti- 
HTBTBBicuB,  L.  Ptep,  Cyanide  of  potaanmn, 
1  gr. ;  lettuce  water  (distilled),  2  fl.  oz. ;  symp  of 
orange  flowers,  li  oz. ;  water,  5^  fl.  oz. ;  for  6 
draughts.  One  to  be  taken  when  the  fit  is  expected, 
and  a  second  in  \  hour.  Should  the  fit  come  on, 
the  dose  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  15 
minutes,  until  3  or  4  have  been  altogether  adnunis- 
tered.  The  symptoms,  however  intense,  are  gene- 
rally either  at  once  arrested  or  greatly  alleriated 
by  this  treatment. 

Draught,  Autilith'ic.  Syn,  Haustub  ahti- 
LITHICUB,  L.  Prep,  1.  {Venablee,)  Borax, 
8  gr. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  10  gr. ;  afirated  water. 
8  fl.  oz.     For  a  draught;  in  red  graveL 

2.  {Dr  Paris.)  Carbonate  of  soda,  12  gr. ; 
tincture  of  calumba,  1  fl.  dr. ;  infusion  dt  quaasia^ 
1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  8  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia  and  grsvel, 
attended  with  the  lithic-add  diathesis. 

Draught,     Anti-neural'gie.     Syn.    Haustub 

AKTI-NBXTBALGICUB,    H.    VABOOTIKJi,    L.      IVsp. 

(Jeeton,)  Narcotine,  2  gr. ;  diluted  snlphnric 
Rcid,  20  drops;  infusion  of  roses,  11  fl.  os. 
One  every  2  hours  in  the  intermisdons  of  neu- 
ralgia. 

Draught,  Anti8«p'tic.  Syn,  Haustus  ahti- 
BBPTIOUB,  L.  Prep,  {Dr  Collier,)  Deooetion  of 
yellow  bark,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  opium,  5  drops  ; 
spirit  of  pimento  and  water,  of  each,  2  fl.  dr. 
In  putrid  fevers,  gangrene,  &c. 

Draught,  AntispaBmodie.  Syn.  Haubtus  aitti- 
BPABICODICUB,  L.  Prep,  1.  {Dr  Collier,)  Tincture 
of  castor,  1  fl.  dr.;  sulphuric  ether,  10  drops; 
peppermint  water,  11  fl.  dr. ;  mix.  In  hysteria* 
and  that  species  of  irregular  muscular  action 
dependent  on  debility. 

2.  {Dr  QreyoTjf,)  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  \ 
to  1  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixture,  10  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of 
safiron,  1  fl.  dr.  In  cases  complicated  with  low 
spirits,  debility,  &c. 

3.  {A,  T,  Thomson,)  Musk  mixture,  14  fl.  dr. ; 
liquor  of  ammonia,  16  drops ;  tincture  of  castor, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  mix.  Three 
or  four  times  daily,  in  hysteria  and  convulsive 
affections,  after  the  bowels  have  been  well  cleared 
by  some  aperient 

4.  {A,  T,  Thomson.)  Oil  of  aniseed,  10  drops; 
magnesia,  20  gr.;  tincture  of  senna,  2  fl.  dr. ; 
peppermint  water,  10  fl.  dr. ;  mix.  In  flatulence 
and  spasms  of  the  stomach. 

Draught,  Ape^'rient.  Syn,  H aubtub  apbbixhs» 
L.  Prep,  1.  {Paris.)  Infusion  of  senna^  1 
fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  senna,  tincture  of  jalap,  and 
syrup  of  senna,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.;  tartrate  of 
potassa,  1  dr. ;  mix. 

2.  {Sjfan.)  Epsom  salts,  4  dr.;  tincture  of 
senna,  li  fl.  dr.;  syrup  of  ginger,  1  fl.  dr.;  spirit 
of  sal- volatile,  20  drops;  infusion  of  senna,  li 
fl.  oz. 

3.  {Thomson,)  Tartrate  of  potassa,  8  dr.; 
tincture  of  senna  and  syrup  of  saff^ron,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  infusion  of  senna,  1^  oi.  Hie  above  are 
good  aperients,  and  in  their  composition  and 
action  resemble  the  ordinary  *  black  draught.' 

4  (EFFEBVBBOiira  A.  B.)— a.  {2>r  Barker,) 
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Bimlphate  of  potaasa,  73  gr. ;  carbonate  of  soda, 
72  gr. ;  water,  q.  s. ;  diaaolve  the  two  in  leparate 
gJawea,  mix  the  aolations,  and  drink  whilst  offer- 
Teadug,  in  the  same  way  as  soda  water. 

h,  (W,  CooUjf.)  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  1  dr.; 
potaario-tartrate  of  soda,  2  dr.;  dissolve  in  about 
l-8rd  of  a  glassfnl  of  cold  water ;  and  poor  it  on 
another  like  qnantity  of  water^  holding  in  solution 
tartaric  acid,  40  gr.,  and  syrup  of  orange  peel,  \\ 
fl.  dr. ;  and  drink  it  instantly. 

e.  (Porw.)  Potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  2  dr.; 
bicarbooAte  of  soda,  40  gr.;  dissolve,  and  add 
lemoti  juice,  1  or  2  tablespoonf  uls. 

d,  {Tommg^  Cream  of  tartar,  3  dr. ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  2^  dr.;  throw  them  into  a  soda-water 
bottle  three  parts  filled  with  cold  water,  cork  im- 
mediately,  and  wire  down  the  cork.  The  last 
three  are  examples  of  vagtitioub  BFTXXYKBCiiro 
SiiBLiTZ  ITATSB,  and  are  good  saline  aperients. 
Tbfl  method  of  taking  them  may  be  vnried  by 
mixing  the  dry  ing^redients  (in  fine  powder)  on  a 
piece  orif  paper,  and  throwing  the  mixture  suddenly 
into  a  tumbler  2-3rd8  filled  with  water,  and 
drinking  tiie  liquid  while  effervescing.  See 
Cathaxtic  d.  {below), 
Urmnglit,  Ap'petlte.  See  Dxauort,  Dinkib. 
Dnngltt,  Azmnati'e.  %a.  Axon atio  aztt- 
ACm,  DBAirdHT;  Haubtus  aboxatioitb,  L. 
Prep.  1.  Aromatic  confection,  1  dr.;  spirit  of 
lal-volatile,  \  dr.;  syrup  of  saffron,  2  dr.;  pi- 
mento water,  9  fl.  dr.  Excellent  in  dyspepsia, 
with  acidity,  and  in  diarrhoea,  preceded  by  an 
aperient. 

Draught,  Astrin^gent.  8gn,  Haubtub  astbin- 
ODB,  L.  Prep,  1.  Tannin,  8  gr.;  rectified 
spirit^  1  fl.  dr.;  simple  syrup,  2  fl.  dr.;  water, 
6fl.  dr. 

2.  {Dr  Paris.)  Chalk  mixture,  li  fl.  oz.; 
tincture  of  catechu,  1  fl.  dr. ;  laudanum,  15  drops. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  logwood,  12  gr.; 
tincture  of  catechu,  1  fl.  dr.;  cinnamon  water, 
15  fl.  dr.  The  above  are  excellent  remedies  in 
dianrhcBa  (preceded  by  a  purgative),  and  in 
dysentery,  Ac  One  may  be  taken  after  each 
motion. 

Draught,  Black.    See  Mixtuxs. 

Dnught,  Cathar'tic.  8yn.  Haubttb  cathab- 
TI01T8,  L.  The  following  are  given  as  additions 
to  those  under  Apbbixkt  b.,  and  other  heads :— > 
Prsp.  1.  (Dr  Thomson.)  Tartrate  of  potsssa, 
5  dr. ;  tincture  of  senna,  1  fl*  dr. ;  infusion  of 
senna,  14i  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  4  fl.  dr. ;  mix. 
In  acute  diseases,  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  (TTkomson.)  Epsom  salts  and  manna,  of 
each,  2  dr. ;  infusion  of  roses,  14  fl.  dr. ;  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  10  drops.  In  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, and  to  check  vomiting  in  low  fevers. 

3.  {Thomson.)  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1  dr. ; 
powdered  rhubu-b,  20  gr.;  peppermint  water, 
12  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia,  attended  with  costiveness 
and  acidity,  taken  an  hour  before  dinner. 

4.  {Thomson.)  Castor  oil,  5  fl.  dr. ;  powdered 
gum,  20  gr. ;  rose  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  compound 
tincture  of  lavender,  8  drops ;  syrup  of  poppies, 
1  fl.  dr.  In  colic  and  calculus.  The  above 
differ  from  aperient  draughts  simply  in  their 
greater  strength. 

Dnnckt,  Chalk.  8pn.  Hattbtub  cbetjb,  L. 
Prep.      1.   Powdered  g^m,    chalk,  and  simple 


syrnp,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  aromatic  water  (as  that  of 
caraway,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pimento,  or  pepper- 
mint), li  fl.  oz. 

2.  Chalybbatbd  c.  d.;  Haubtub  obxtjb  bt 
VBBBi,  L.  {laris.)  Chalk  mixture,  7  fl.  dr.; 
compound  mixture  of  iron,  3  fl.  dr. ;  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  5  or  6  g^.  In  diarrhoea,  par- 
ticularly in  that  arising  from  debility  andanssmia. 

8.   (C.    D.  WITH   BHUBABB;     HaUBTUB   OBBTA 

CUM  BHXO,  L.)  a.  Chalk  mixture  (see  above), 
li  fl.  oz.;  powdered  rhubarb,  12  gr. 

b.  (Lond.  Hosp.)  Powder  of  chalk  with 
opium,  12  gr. ;  rhubarb,  16  gr. ;  syrup  of  saffron 
and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  caraway  water,  10  fl.  dr.  In  heartburn, 
dyspepsia,  and  certain  forms  of  diarrhssa. 

Draught,  Chlorine.  8y».  Haubtub  ohloxivii, 
L.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Chlorine  water,  i  fl.  dr. ; 
water,  l|  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  of  syrup  of  poppies, 
i  fl.  dr.  One  every  6  hours ;  in  the  worst  form 
of  typhus  fever,  and  other  putrid  diseases,  Ac 

Draught,  Cit'rate  of  Ammo'^nii.  8pn.  Haub- 
tub AKMOHIS  CITBATIB,   H.  A.  BBBQUICABBOBA- 

TIB  BF7BBTBB0BV8,  L.  Prep,  (Guy's  Hosp.) 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr. ;  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve  and  add  of  lemon  juice,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
An  agreeable,  cooling,  saline  draught  in  febrile 
cases. 

Draught,  Citrate  of  Potai^Ba.  %».  Haubtub 
POTABBA  CITBATIB,  L.  Prsp.  From  carbonate 
of  potassa,  24  gr.  (or  bicarbonate,  29  gr.)  ;  water, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve  and  add  of  lemon  juice,  5  fl.  dr. 
As  the  last.  20  gr.  of  citric  acid  may  be  used 
Instead  of  the  lemon  juice. 

Draught,    Colchieum.    See  Dbauoht,   Abti- 

ABTHBITIO. 

Draught,  Cough.    See  Mixtube. 

Draught,  Dixphoret'io.  8yn.  Haubtub  dia- 
PBOBXTIOUB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Infusion 
of  serpentery,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  serpentery, 
1  fl.  dr.    Tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

2.  (Thomson.)  Sesquicarbonate  of  potassa,  20 
gr. ;  fresh  lemon  juice,  4  fl.  dr. ;  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, ^  gr.;  water,  11  fl.  dr.;  syrup  of  poppies, 
1  fl.  dr.    Antifebrile  and  diaphoretic. 

3.  (Thomson.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia, 
6  fl.  dr. ;  camphor  mixtnre,  10  fl.  dr. ;  nitrate  of 
potassa,  10  gr. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  i  fl.  oz.  Anodyne 
and  diaphoretic.  All  the  above  are  used  in  in- 
flammatory affections. 

Draught,  Din'ner.  8j/n,  Appbtitb  dbauoht; 
Haubtub  dictub  avtb  cibuk.  Prep.  1.  Tinc- 
tures of  cascarilla,  hops,  and  rhubarb,  of  each, 

1  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  of  sal- volatile,  i  fl.  dr. ;  tincture 
of  capsicum,  20  drops ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  2 
dr. ;  water,  li  fl.  oz. 

2.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  sal- 
volatile,  i  a  teaspoctnf  ul ;  cinnamon  water,  1  fl.  oz.; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  1  teaspoonf  ul. 
Eitber  of  the  above  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  a 
meal. 

Draught,  Dinrefic.  Syn.  Haubtub  diubxti- 
CUB,  L.    Prep.    1.  (Collier.)    Tincture  of  jalap, 

2  fl.  dr. ;  vinegar  of  squills,  1  fl.  dr. ;  peppermint 
water,  10  fl.  dr. ;  mix. 

2.  (Copland.)  Acetate  of  potassa,  i  dr. ;  in- 
fusion of  quassia  and  cinnamon  water,  of  each, 
6  fl.  dr. ;  vinegar  of  squills  and  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  of  each,  i  fl.  dr. 
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3.  {Thornton,)  Nitre,  8  gr.;  tincture  of 
digitalis,  16  drops ;  infusion  of  roses,  13  fl.  dr. ; 
syrup  of  roses,  1  fl.  dr. 

4.  (IVriMT.)  Nitre  and  powdered  gum,  of 
each,  15  gr.;  almond  mixture,  li  fl.  oz.  The 
above  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy  ;  the  last, 
also  in  scurvy,  and  in  the  incontinence  of  urine 
of  children. 

Draught,  Donovan's.    Syn,    Dbaught  op  hy- 

DBIODATE  OF  AB8BKI0  AND  UBBCTJBT ;  HaUSTUS 
HTDBIODATIS     AB8BNICI      BT     HYSBABGYBI,    L. 

Prep,  (Dotiovan,)  Liquor  of  hydriodate  of 
arsenic  and  mercury  (Donovan's),  2  fl.  dr.;  dis* 
tilled  water,  3^  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  \  fl.  oz. ; 
mix  for  4  draughts.  One,  night  and  morning ;  in 
lepra,  lupus,  psoriasis,  and  some  other  obstinate 
cutaneous  affections.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  anything  metallic. 

1.  {Copland.)  Ipecacuanha,  30  gr.;  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr.;  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum, 30  drops;  oil  of  chamomile,  10  drops; 
mint  water,  2  fl.  oz.  As  a  stimulant  emetic  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  laudanum  or  other  nar- 
cotics. 

2.  {I>r  PicJcford,)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  20  gr. ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  4  dr. ;  water.  If  oz.  When 
it  is  also  desired  to  act  rapidly  on  the  bowels. 

3.  {Eodier,)  Sulphate  of  copper,  10  gr.; 
water,  2  fl.  oz.     In  poisoning  by  laudanum. 

4.  {Spragw,)  Ipecacuanha,  80  gr.;  sequi- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  20  gr. ;  tincture  of  cap- 
sicum, 1  fl.  dr. ;  peppermint  water,  3  fl.  oz.  In 
poisoning  by  narcotics. 

6.  {A,  T,  Thomson,)  Ipecacuanha,  20  gr. ; 
ipecacuanha  wine,  2  fl.  dr.;  water,  10  fl.  dr. 
For  unloading  the  stomach  in  ordinary  cases. 

6.  {Trousseau,)  Ipecacuanha,  8  gr.;  syrup  of 
ipecacuanha,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  q.  s.  for  4  draughts. 
One  every  10  minutes,  until  vomiting  occurs. 

Draught,  E'thei.  Syn,  Haubtub  iBTHBBEUS, 
L.  Prep.  {Neligan,)  Sulphuric  ether,  1  fl.  dr.; 
spermaceti,  3  gr. ;  rub  together  (expertly),  and 
add  of  peppermint  water,  10  fl.  dr.  An  excellent 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  febrile  symptoms 
being  absent. 

Draught,  Ezpee'torant.  Syn,  HAUSTrs  ex- 
FBOTOBANS,  L.  Prep,  1.  {Collier,)  Mixtures 
of  ammoniacum  and  almonds,  of  each,  6  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  squills,  12  drops.  In  hoarseness, 
chronic  coughs,  &c. 

Draught,  Hen'bane.  Syn,  Haubttjs  hyo- 
BOYAMi,  L.  Prep,  1.  Tincture  of  henbane,  30  to 
60  drops ;  syrup  of  saffron,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  10  fl.  dr. 
Anodyne  and  soporific.  Used  to  allay  nervous 
excitement  and  induce  sleep  when  laudanum  is 
inadmissible. 

2.  HbNBAVB  and  SQriLLB  D.;  Haubtcts 
BY08CYAMI  CUK  boillA,  L.  {Dr  Bree,)  Extract 
of  henbane,  8  gr. ;  tincture  of  squills,  10  drops ; 
dilute  nitric  acid,  6  drops;  water,  1^  fl.  oz. 
Anodyne  and  expectorant;  in  asthmas,  chronic 
coughs,  &c. 

Draught,  Hydrooyon'ic.  Syn,  Haubtttb  ht- 
DBOCYAKicus,  L.  Prep,  1.  {Donovan,)  Cy- 
anide of  potassium,  1  gr. ;  syrup  of  lemons,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  7i  fl.  oz.  For  8  draughts.  One 
for  a  dose. 

2.  {Dr  8.  Dickson,)  Medicinal  hydrocyanic 
acid  (L.),  15  drops ;  liquor  of  ammonia,  20  (kops ; 


syrup  of  orange  flowers  (or  simple  syrup),  3  fl.  dr. ; 
water,  8|  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  6  draughts. 
One,  2,  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  gastrodynia  and  all 
those  nameless  nervous  and  hysteriMl  a&etioiis 
arising  from  excessive  irritability,  mental  aoxiety, 
&c.  In  a  case  that  came  und^  our  notice,  in 
which  life  was  an  absolute  burden  to  the  patient^ 
relief  was  afforded  by  the  first  draught,  and  4  or 
5  effected  a  comparative  cure,  although  almost 
every  other  remedy  had  been  tried  in  vain  (Cootsy). 
Draught,  Laennec's.    Syn.  Labknbc'8  oostba- 

BTimiLANT  DBAUGHT;  HAUBTITB  CONTBA-STZXU- 

LAKS,  L.  Prep,  From  tartar  emetic,  2  gr. ;  sjyrap 
of  poppies,  2  fl.  dr. ;  orange-flower  water,  1\  fl.  ob. 
Every  2  hours  in  pneumonia,  &c. 

Draught,  Laz'ative.  Syn,  Haubtub  lazasts, 
L.     Prep,  1.  See  Dbauohtb,  Apbbixkt. 

2.  {Dr  Copland,)  Infusion  of  senna  and 
compound  infusion  of  gentian,  of  each,  6  fl.  dr. ; 
sulphate  of  potassa,  20  to  80  gr.;  extract  of 
taraxacum,  30  to  40  gr. ;  compound  tincture  of 
cardamoms,  1\  fl.  dr.  Aperient,  stomachic,  and 
alterative. 

Draught,  Mor'phia.  Syn,  HArsTua  xobphlb, 
L.  Prep,  {Brera,)  Morphia,  i  gr.;  synip  of 
poppies,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  11  fl.  dr.  2  or  3  drops 
of  acetic  acid  may  be  advantageously  added.  At 
bedtime,  as  a  soporiflc. 

Draught,  Karootlc.  Syn,  Haustitb  naboo- 
TICUB,  H.  OPIATTJB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (St  B.  Hosp.) 
Laudanum,  12  to  20  drops ;  syrup  of  red  poppies, 
1  fl.  dr. ;  pimento  water,  8  fl.  dr. ;  water,  1  fl.  os. 
To  induce  sleep  in  slight  cases,  when  fever  ia 
absent. 

2.  {A,  T,  Thomson,)  Camphor  mixture,  1^ 
fl.  oz, ;  laudanum  85  drops ;  sulphuric  ether  and 
syrup  of  saffron,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.  In  inter- 
mittent headache. 

8.  {Thomson.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  15  gr. ; 
fresh  lemon  juice,  i  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  fl.  os. ;  apirit 
of  nutmeg,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  ^  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  hemlock,  10  drops.  In  diseases  of 
increased  irritability. 

4.  {Thomson,)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  20  gr.; 
fresh  lemon  juice,  \  fl.  oz.;  peppermint  wator, 
1  fl.  oz.;  laudanum,  25  drops;  syrup  of  toln, 
i  fl.  dr.  To  procure  sleep  in  the  majority  of 
diseases.    (See  abof^e.^ 

Draught,  5nz  Yom'ica.  Syn,  HAiTBTUfl  ht7cu 
VOHIOA,  L.  Prep,  {Dr  Joy,)  Nux  vomica  (in 
flne  powder),  8  gr. ;  powdered  gum,  2  dr. ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  1  fl.  dr. ;  cinnamon 
water,  10  fl.  dr.  Diuretic,  narcotic  stimulant, 
and  tonic;  in  paralysis,  impotence,  debility,  &c., 
unaccompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  nervoos 
centres.    See  STBYCHNnrE. 

Draught,  Befri^'gerant.  Syn,  Haubtub  bx- 
FBiGBBAirs,  L.  Prep,  1.  Carbonate  of  potaan, 
20  g^. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  spirit  of 
nutmeg,  i  fl.  dr. ;  water,  11  fl.  oz. 

2.  (rAonuos.)  Nitre,  12  gr. ;  almond  miztore, 
li  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  tolu,  1  fl.  oz. 

8.  {Collier,)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  20  gr.; 
antimonial  wine,  20  drops;  syrup  of  orange  ped, 
1  fl.  dr.;  tinctura  of  orange  peel,  |  fl.  dr.;  water, 
li  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  a  large  tablespoonfol  of 
lemon  juice.    In  inflammatory  diseases,  &c. 

Draught,  Saline.  Sbb  Dbau&ht,  Bfvbbtxb- 
oiNa,  &c. 
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Braiiglit,  Btomadi'ie.    See  Dsavoht,  Ddotkb, 
Sxmoglit,    Tonle.       8yn,      SrBnraTHBKnra 

BILATTGHT;    HaITBTUS    TOHICU8,    L.       Prep,       1. 

(ColUer.)  Disnlpliate  of  qainine,  2  gr.;  tinct- 
tore  of  orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  diloted  snlpharic 
add,  5  drops;  landiuiiimy  10  drops;  infasion  of 
CMcarillBy  1|  fl.  oz.  In  pyrosis,  Ac.,  1  hoar  before 
dnmer. 

2.  (A.  T.  Tkam$an,)  Infusion  of  yellow  bark, 
li  iL  OK.;  compound  tinctore  of  cinchona,  1 
fl.  dr.;  powdered  cinchona,  40  gr.;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  1  fl.  dr.  In  intermittents  and  acute 
rheumatisms. 

9.  {Tkomson,)  Infusion  of  cascarilla,  li 
fl.  OS, ;  tincture  of  cascarilla  and  ginger,  of 
each,  1  fl.  dr.  In  dyspepsia  arising  from  intem- 
perance. 

4.  (Walion,)  Infasion  of  cascarilla,  9  fl.  dr. ; 
tinctiDes  of  rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
syrup  of  saffron,  i  fl.  dr.;  ammonio-cttrate  of 
iron,  6  gr.;  tincture  of  capsicum,  5  drops.  In 
anjemia  and  debility  accompanied  by  paleness 
and  relaxation. 

Brauglit,  Yer'miAige.   8yn,  Haitbtus  ybbmi- 

TUGUS,    H.  AKTHBLKXHTHIOinS,   L.      Prep.      (If. 

Leitaekm',)  Castor  oil,  4  dr. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
2  dr.;  mint  water,  2  fl.  oz.;  syrup,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
powdered  gxron,  2  dr.;  for  an  emulsion.  In 
tapeworm. 

DBAWnrOS.  Chalk  and  pencil  drawings  may 
be  fixed  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  alight  abrasion, 
by  washing  them  with  skimmed  milk,  or  with 
water  holding  in  solution  a  little  isinglass  or  gum. 
When  the  first  is  used,  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  deprive  it  of  the  whole  of  the  cream,  as  the 
latter  substance  would  cause  the  drawing  to  look 
streaky.  An  easy  way  of  applying  these  fluids  is 
to  pour  them  into  a  shallow  vessel,  and  to  lay  the 
drawing  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  sf  ter 
which  it  should  be  gently  removed  and  placed  on 
white  blotting-paper,  in  an  inclined  position,  to 
drain  and  dry. 

Various  dilute  gums  and  varnishes  are  sold  under 
^  name  of  *  Fizatif,'  in  bottles  furnished  with  a 
simple  spray  apparatus,  which  is  a  very  convenient 
and  safe  way  ox  applying  them,  especially  to  chalk 
and  charcoal  drawings. 

DBSSSCHrS  IROH— LiaUOR  FERBI  ALBU- 
KDIAT.  Take  80  grms.  of  dried  egg-albumen  (or 
5  times  that  quantity  of  fresh  albumen,  which 
makes  a  clearer  preparation)  and  place  it  in  a 
mortar  capable  of  holding  a  litre ;  rub  the  dried 
albumen  to  fine  powder  and  add  all  at  once 
100  grms.  of  perchloride  of  iron  dissolved  in  100 
grms.  of  water ;  stir  constantly,  as  the  albumen 
has  a  tendency  to  clot;  and  when  the  mixture 
is  perfectly  homogeneous  add  60  c.c.  of  semi- 
normal  soda  solution ;  stir  well  so  as  to  complete 
the  solution,  and  make  it  up  to  600  grms.  in 
weight.  Now  mix  separately  330  grms.  of  cin- 
namon water  and  170  grms.  of  90%  alcohol, 
and  add  this  mixture  to  the  alkaline  fluid.  The 
advantages  of  this  preparation  are  its  powerful 
hematinic  properties;  it  is  tasteless  and  non- 
astringent. 

DBBVCHS8.  8yn.  Dbivkb.  In  veterinary 
practiee,  these  terms  are  applied  to  liquid  medi- 
cines or  mixtures  which  are  administered  to  horses 


and  neat  cattle,  and  chiefly  to  the  latter.  A 
drench  for  a  hobsb  should  not  be  less  than  i  pint, 
nor  more  than  a  quart ;  about  a  pint  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  quantity  ;  that  for  a  cow  or  ox  should 
measure  about  a  quart,  and  not  more  than  about 
5  half  pints.    See  Vbtbbikabt  Mbdioinb. 

DRES'SniO.  In  the  indtutrial  arte,  a  prepara- 
tion of  gum,  starch,  size,  &c.,  employed  in  stiffen- 
ing or  'finishing  off'  textile  fabrics  and  paper.  In 
eurgery,  the  term  is  appropriated  to  any  applica- 
tion to  a  wound  or  sore,  made  by  means  of  lint, 
linen,  or  leather.  Sixplb  dbbbsikg  is  simple 
cerate  or  spermaceti  cerate.  Among  eooke,  the 
stuffing  of  fowls,  pork,  veal,  Ac,  is  commonly 
called  '  dressing.' 

DRIERS.  Driers  are  substances  employed  to 
facilitate  the  drying  of  paints.  The  driers  most 
commonly  employed  are  sugar  of  lead,  litharge, 
and  white  copperas.  Either  of  these,  when  well 
ground  and  mixed  in  small  proportion  with 
paints,  very  materially  hastens  their  drying.  In- 
deed, some  colours  will  not  dry  without  them. 
Red  lead  is  also  well  adapted  for  a  drying  agent, 
and  in  cases  where  its  colour  does  not  preclude 
it,  IS  much  used.  The  best  drier  is  sugar  of 
lead.  Its  cost,  however,  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  the  other  driers.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  tliat  in  the  finishing  coats  of 
delicate  colours  driers  are  not  generally  had  re- 
course to,  as  they  have  a  slight  tendency  to 
injure  the  colour.  A  drying  property  may  be 
imparted  to  linseed  oil  by  boiling  it  with  drying 
substances ;  it  then  becomes  a  very  useful  vehicle 
for  paints.    See  Oils,  Dbtiko. 

DRI?nEIi])  OILS.  For  the  prevention  of 
gangrene  and  for  healing  incised  and  other  wounds 
bruises,  sprains,  swellings,  and  external  inflamma- 
tions. A  dusky  brownish* green  clear  oil,  consist- 
ing of  (1)  olive  oil,  digested  with  wormwood,  savin, 
and  arnica,  and  afterwards  perfumed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  oils  of  rosemary,  thyme,  and  juniper,  1 
pint  (474  grms.)  {Eager), 

(2)  Barbadoes  tar,  1  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  1  lb.  j  oil 
of  turpentine,  3  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  1  oz. 

DRIVK,  CORDIAL.  (Dr  Cherwg.)  A  herbal 
lemonade  to  heal  all  chronic  and  scrofulous 
diseases.  It  contains  115  grms.  water,  15  grms. 
spirit,  2  grms.  potassium  iodide,  5  grms.  bitter 
almond  water,  10  grms.  sugar,  and  3  grms.  burnt 
sugar  (Eager), 

DRIHKS  (Summer).    See  Bbeb,  Gikgbb,  Lb- 

KONADB,  ShBBBET,  &C. 

DRIPPnrO,  TO  CLARIFT.  Put  the  dripping 
into  a  stewpan  over  the  Are,  and  let  it  boil,  and 
as  it  does  so,  skim  it  carefully.  When  it  boils 
pour  it  into  a  basin,  in  which  you  have  previously 
put  a  little  cold  water.  It  must  stand  till  cold. 
It  is  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
dripping  will  now  be  in  the  form  of  a  cake,  at 
bottom  of  which  will  be  found  adhering  little 
pieces  of  meat,  skin,  &c.  These  must  be  scraped 
off,  and  the  dripping  will  have  been  purified. 
Another  method  is  to  mix  boiling  water  with  the 
dripping,  to  stir  well,  let  it  get  cold,  and  then  to 
take  it  out  and  scrape  it  as  above. 

DROP.    See  Mbabubbs. 

DROPS  (Confectionexy).  These  are  confections 

of  which  the  principal  basis  is  sugar.    They  differ 

I  from  lozenges  chiefly  in  the  ingredients  being 
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combined  by  the  aid  of  heat.    Occasionally  they 
they  are  meidicated. 

Prep.  Double  refined  sugar  is  reduced  to  pow- 
der, and  passed  through  a  hair  sieve  (not  too 
fine),  and  afterwards  through  a  gauze  sieve,  to 
take  out  the  fine  dust,  which  would  destroy  the 
beauty  of  the  drop.  It  is  then  put  into  a  clean 
pan,  and  moistened  with  any  favourite  aromatic,  as 
rose  or  orange-flower  water,  added  slowly,  stirring 
it  with  a  paddle  all  the  time,  from  which  the 
sugar  will  fall,  as  soon  as  it  is  moisfc  enough,  with- 
out sticking.  The  colour  (if  any)  is  next  added, 
in  the  liquid  state,  or  in  very  fine  powder.  A 
small,  polished  copper,  or  tinned  copper  pan,  fur- 
nished with  a  lip,  is  now  one  half  or  three  parts 
filled  with  paste  and  placed  over  the  fire,  or  over 
the  hole  of  a  stove,  or  preferably  on  a  sand-bath, 
and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  little  bone  or  glass 
spatula  until  it  becomes  liquid.  As  soon  as  it 
almost  boils,  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  if  it  is 
too  moist,  a  little  more  powdered  sugar  is  added, 
and  the  whole  stirred,  until  it  is  of  such  a  con- 
sistence as  to  run  without  too  much  extension. 
A  tin  plate,  very  clean  and  smooth,  and  very 
slightly  oiled,  being  now  ready,  the  pan  is  taken 
in  the  left  hand,  and  a  bit  of  bright  iron,  copper, 
or  silver  wire,  about  4  inches  long,  in  the  right. 
The  melted  sugar  is  next  allowed  to  fall  regu- 
larly on  the  tin  plate,  the  wire  being  used  to 
remove  the  drop  nx>m  the  lip  of  the  pan.  In  2 
or  3  hours  afterwards  the  drops  are  taken  off 
with  the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  at  once  put  into 
bottles  or  tins.  On  the  large  scale,  'confec- 
tionery drops '  are  moulded  by  a  machine  consist- 
ing essentially  of  two  metal  rollers,  covered  with 
hollows.  A  sheet  of  the  warm  and  soft  composi- 
tion, on  being  passed  between  the  rollers,  is  at 
once  convert^  into  a  batch  of  symmetrical  drops, 
the  upper  and  lower  halves  being  moulded  by  the 
corresponding  hollows  of  the  upper  and  lower 
rollers.  See  CAVDTiFa,  Convectiov,  Ebsskcb, 
Staikb  (Confectioner's),  Sugab  Plxtms. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  con- 
fectionery drops  kept  in  the  shops : 

Drops,  Acid\ilated.  Syn.  Acid  drops.  Prep. 
Tartaric  acid,  \  oz.,  dissolved  in  a  very  little  water, 
is  added  to  each  lb.  of  sugar,  as  ahove  ;  with  es- 
sence of  lemon,  orange,  or  jargonelle  pear,  to 
flavour,  as  desired. 

Drops,  Chocolate.  Prep,  Chocolate,  1  oz.,  is 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and  added 
to  powdered  white  sugar,  1  lb. ;  when  the  mixture 
is  made  into  drops,  as  ahove,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

Drops,  Corfee.  Prep,  A  clarified,  concen- 
trated infusion  of  coffee,  1  oz.,  is  used  for  each  lb. 
of  sugar. 

Drops,  Fruit.  These  are  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  general  description  (see  ahove),  the 
fiavouring  essences  (volatile  oils  or  essences  of 
lemon,  orange,  citron,  raspberry,  jargonelle  pear, 
&c.)  not  being  added  until  the  sugar  is  melted, 
to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  colouring  matter  may  be  any  of  the  trans- 
parent *  stains '  usually  employed  for  cakes,  jellies, 
and  confectionery.  In  this  way  are  made  the 
majority  of  the  first-class  fruit  drops  and  bon- 
bons of  the  sugar-bakers.  In  some  cases  the 
plan  is  varied  by  adding  the  clarified  concentrated 


juice,  or  jelly  of  the  fruit  to  the  sugar.  One 
variety  of  raspberry  and  currant  (red  and  black) 
drops  are  made  in  this  way. 

Drops,  Oinger.  Prep,  From  essence  or  tinc- 
ture of  ganger,  as  above.  An  inferior  kind  is 
made  in  the  way  described  under  Canbt,  Qikgbb. 

Drops,  Jargonelle.  Fruit  drops  flavoured  with 
essence  of  jargonelle  pear  (solution  of  aobtatb 

of  AMTLS). 

Drops,  Lem'on.  Acidulated  drops  flayoored 
with  essence  of  lemon.  They  are  usually  stained 
with  an  infusion  of  turmeric.    (See  above,) 

Drops,  Pep'permint.  From  the  whitest  refined 
sugar,  flavoured  with  English  oil  of  peppermint 
or  its  spirituous  solution  (essence  of  peppermint). 
or  with  peppermint  water. 

Drops,  Basp'beriy.    See  Dbops,  Fbuit  {ahove). 

DROPS  (Medicated).  8^n.  Guttjb,  L.  This 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  compound  medi- 
cines that  are  only  taken  in  small  doses.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  empirical  and  domestic  medicine.  The  plan  of 
directing  liquids  to  be  measured  by  dropping  is 
objectionable,  because  the  drops  of  diiferent  flnids 
vary  in  size,  and  are  also  further  influenced  by 
the  size  of  the  bottle  and  the  shape  of  its  neck, 
as  well  as  the  quantity  of  liquid  it  is  poured  from. 
See  EssBNOE  and  helaw. 

Drops,  Acoustic.  Stfn.  Acoustio  balbah; 
Gtjtts  AOorsTicA,  Balsamttm  AooirsTiouir*  L. 
Prep.  1.  Oil  of  almonds,  1  oz. ;  laudanum  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  1  (hr.;  mix.  For 
hardening  wax,  and  to  allay  pain. 

2.  Tinctures  of  benzoin,  castor,  and  oinnm,  of 
each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  assafoetida*  5  drops. 
As  the  last,  and  in  deafness  arising  from  debility 
of  the  organism.  . 

3.  (Baum^e.)  Tinctures  of  ambergris,  aasa- 
foetida, castor,  and  opium,  of  each,  1  oz.;  tevebin* 
thinated  balsam  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  me,  of  each, 
15  drops.     In  atonic  deafness. 

4.  {Bouehardat.)  Compound  spirit  of  balm, 
2^  dr. ;  oil  of  almonds,  5  dr. ;  ox-gall,  10  dr. ; 
creosote,  10  to  20  drops.  In  cases  complicated 
with  hardened  wax,  f cetid  discharges,  &c. 

5.  {Dr  Hugh  Smith,)  Ox-gall,  3  dr.;  balsam 
of  Peru,  1  dr.  In  foetid  ulcerations  of  the  ear. 
One  or  2  drops  of  the  above  are  poured  into  the 
ear ;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened  there- 
with is  introduced  instead.  The  last  is  the  safest 
plan. 

6.  Glycerin,  either  alone  or  diluted  with  water. 
In  deficiency  of  the  natural  secretions  of  the  ear; 
used  in  suf&tient  quantity  to  moisten  the  first  pas- 
sages.   See  Dbapvebs,  GLXCBBnr. 

Drops,  A'gue.  See  Solutioit  (Arsenite  of 
Potassa). 

Drops,  An'odyne.  Syn.  Gttttji  akodtttje,  L. 
The  solutions  of  acetate  and  hydrochlorate  of 
morphia  are  commonly  vended  in  the  shops  under 
this  name. 

Drops,  Ant'acid.  Syn.  Guttjs  aittacidjb,  L. 
Prep.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Liquor  of  potassa,  8  fi.  os.* ; 
powdered  myrrh,  1  oz. ;  triturate  together  until 
thoroughly  incorporated,  add  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, 1  fl.  oz.,  mix  well,  place  the  mixture  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  and  the  next  day  decant  the 
clear  portion.  Antacid,  tonic,  and  stomachic — 
Dose,  10  to  20  drops,  or  more,  in  water. 
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Sropt,  Aatikytter'ic.  %».  Qvtim  akti- 
HTBISBIGLB,  L.    JPrep.    Cyanide  of  potMsium, 

2  gr. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  fl.  dr. ;  symp  of  orafige 
flowen*  3  fl.  dr. — Dose,  10  drops  to  i  teaspoon^ 
when  the  attack  is  expected,  and  repeated  occa- 
sionally as  required;  in  hysterical  affections, 
gastrodynia*  kc. 

Uropa,  Antiaoorba'tic.  8^n.  Qvtim  ahti- 
900BBVTICM,  L.  JPrep.  1.  Expressed  jnice  of 
water-erese*  2  -fl.  oi. ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  agitate 
together  occasionally  for  a  few  hours,  and  in  2  or 

3  days  decant. — Date,  12  or  16  drops  to  a  tea- 
spoonf ol  twice  a  day  in  a  cupful  of  new  milk. 

2.  Citrate  of  potassa,  4  dr.;  ammonio-citrate  of 
iron,  2  dr.;  water,  10  fl.  dr. — Dow,  As  the  last, 
in  water. 

3.  (Gbbbk's  Aktiscobbtttio  Dbops.)  Merely 
a  disgaised  solution  of  corrosiTe  sublimate.  Most 
of  the  other  'antiscorbutic'  and  ' anti- venereal 
dreps'  adTertiaed  by  quacks  hare  a  like  com- 
position. 

Drops,  Antiaerofiilou.  8yn,  Qvttm  avti- 
KWOWUUOBM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Iodine,  10  gr. ;  iodide 
of  potassium,  1  dr.;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Auffustim.)  Chlorides  of  iron  and  barium, 
of  each,  i  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. — Dose^  10 
to  30  drops  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

Sropa,  Aatispaimod'ic.  S^  Qvtsm  akti- 
BPABBEODiCiB,  L.  Pnp,  'Hnctures  of  castor, 
valerian,  and  assafcstida,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  tincture 
of  capsicum  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
camphor,  20  gr.;  acetate  of  morphia,  3  gr.— 
Date,  10  to  20  drops,  as  required. 

Bropa,  Bataman's.    See  Dbopb,  Pbotobal. 

Sropa,  Battlay'i.    See   Liquob  Opii  8bda- 

TIV178. 

Drppa,  Bitter.  8yn.  Guttjb  akabx,  L.  ; 
QotJTTBS  AMftBBS,  Fr.  Prep,  From  nuz  vo- 
mica (rasped),  1  lb. ;  liquor  of  potassa,  4  fl.  oz. ; 
bistre,  1  dr. ;  compound  spirit  of  wormwood,  32 
fl.  oz. ;  digest  10  days,  express  the  tincture,  and 
filter.  A  most  unscientific  preparation;  said  to 
be  tonic  and  stomachic—  Dote,  1  to  8  drops  in 
water  or  any  bitter  infusion.  In  large  doses  it  is 
poisonous. 

Drop,  Black.    8yn,  ABHSTBOva's  black  dbop, 

LABOAflTBB'8  B.  D.,  QtTAKBB'b  B.  D.,  ToUSTALL'S 

B.  D.,  Bbaithwaitb'b  eiimiiB  b.  p.;  Gutta 
BieBA,  L.  This  celebrated  preparation  was 
originally  prepared  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  by  Edward  Tonstall,  a  medical  practitioner 
in  the  coonty  of  Durham,  and  one  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  formula  passing  into  the  pos- 
seesion  of  a  relative  of  his  (John  Walton,  of 
Shildon),  was  found  among  his  brother's  papers, 
and,  by  the  permission  of  Thomas  Richardson,  of 
Bishop^s  Wearmouth,  one  of  his  executors,  was 
handed  to  Dr  Armstrong,  who  subsequently  pub- 
lished it  in  his  work  on  typhus  fever. 

Prep,  1.  (Original  formula.)  Opium  (sliced), 
I  lb.;  good  verjuice,  3  pints;  nutmegs,  1^  oz. ; 
■dbtm,  i  oz.;  boil  them  to  a  proper  thickness; 
then  add,  of  sugar,  |  lb.,  and  yeast,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls.  Set  the  whole  in  a  warm  place,  near  the 
fire,  for  6  or  8  weeks,  then  place  it  in  the  open 
air  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ; 
lastly  decant,  filter,  and  bottle  it  up,  adding  a 
little  sugar  to  each  bottle.  To  yield  2  pints  of 
strained  liquor. 


2.  (AcBTVM  Opii,  L.— U.S.)  Opium,  8  oz.; 
nutmeg,  1|  oz.  (both  in  coarse  powder) ;  saifron, 
i  oz.;  distilled  vinegar,  24  fl.  oz.;  digest  on  a 
sand-bath  with  a  gentle  heat  for  48  hours,  aud 
strain ;  digest  the  residuum  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  di^illed  vinegar  for  24  hours ;  then  put 
the  whole  into  a  percolator,  and  return  the 
filtered  liquid  as  it  passes  until  it  runs  dear; 
afterwards  pour  on  tiie  material  fresh  distilled 
vinegar  until  48  fl.  oz.  of  filtered  liquor  shall  be 
obtained ;  in  this  dissolve  sugar  12  oz.,  and  gently 
evaporate  the  whole  to  52  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Wholesale.)  Opium,  10  oz.,  and  distilled 
vinegar,  1  quart,  are  digested  together  for  about 
a  fortnight,  and  after  sufficient  ropose  the  clear 
portion  is  decanted.  This  is  the  form  commonly 
adopted  by  the  wholesale  trade  in  England. — 
Daee,  5  to  10  drops.  It  is  usually  considered  to 
be  of  fully  4  times  the  strength  of  laudanum. 

Props,  Cannln'ative.  Syn,  Gutta  cabmika- 
TITM,  L.  Prep.  {Badius,)  Oil  of  mace,  1  dr. ; 
nitric  ether,  3  dr. — Dose,  6  to  10 drops  on  sugar; 
in  flatulent  colic,  &c. 

Drops,  Cham'omile.    See  Essbkcb. 

Dni*,  Cholera— Choleratropfea.  (A,  Battler, 
Vienna.)  Oils  of  anise,  ciyeput,  and  juniper 
berries,  of  each,  20  parts ;  spirit  of  ether, 60  parts; 
tincturo  of  cinnamon,  120  parts;  Bailer's  acid 
elixir,  6  parU.— Do##,  30  to  60  drops  (  Witititin). 

Drops,  Balby's.  See  Patbnt  Mbsicikbs 
(Dalb^'s  Carminative). 

Drops,  Dnraado*s.  8jfn.  Gutta  j^bbbis 
TBBBBIVTHIKATJB,  L.  Prtp.  (Jf.  Dwrande.) 
Rectified  sulphuric  acid,  3  parts ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  part. — Dote,  20  to  80  drops,  or  more ;  in  the 
passing  of  gall-stones. 

Drops,  Dnteh.    Syn.  Habblbic  dbopb,  Tub- 

PBHTIBB  PB0P8 ;   BaLSAKUH  TBBBBINTHIKA,  L. 

The  genuine  or  imported  '  Dutch  Drops '  is  the 
residuum  of  the  rectification  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
It  is  also  proparod  by  distilling  resin  and  collecting 
the  product  in  different  portions.  At  first  a 
white,  then  a  yellow,  and  lastly  a  red  oil,  comes 
over.  The  last  is  the  balsam.  The  article  com- 
monly sold  under  the  name  in  this  country  is 
prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  for- 
mula: 

1.  Oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  oils  of  amber 
and  cloves,  of  each,  15  drops. 

2.  Balsam  of  sulphur,  1  part ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
5  parts.  This  last  is  the  form  most  generally 
employed.  They  are  all  regarded  by  those  who 
use  them  as  detergent,  diurotic,  stimulant,  and 
vulnerary. 

3.  Linseed  oil,  1  quart ;  resin,  2  lbs. ;  sulphur, 
1  lb.  Boil  together  over  a  slow  firo ;  when  com- 
bined, remove  from  the  fire  and  add  1  pint  oil  of 
turpentine  and  60  drops  liq.  ammonia;  stir  and 
bottle. 

DropB,  Female.  Syn.  EiiMBKAGOouB  dbopb  ; 
GuTTf  BMiCBVAGOGA,  L.  Prep,  {Brandt,)  Com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes  and  tincturo  of  valerian, 
of  each,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  1  fl.  oz. — Dote,  A  teaspoonful  in  water  or 
chamomile  tea ;  in  obstructed  menstruation,  kc. 

Drops,  Fit.  Syn,  Scot  dbopb  ;  Tinctuba 
PULIOINIB,  GuTTiE  P.,  L.  Prep.  From  wood- 
soot,  2  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  1  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar. 
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i  lb. ;  soft  water,  4  lbs. ;  digest  a  week  and  filter. 
Reputed  antbpasmodic,  and  also  usef  al  in  scurvy 
and  certain  skin  diseases.— Dof^.  A  teaspoonful 
or  more,  occasionally,  in  water. 

Drops,  Golden.  Db  la  Mottb's  g.  d.  ;  Bbbtit- 
ohbfp's  nbktoub  tinotubb;  gutt£  avbeje,  l.  ; 
Elixir  b'ob,  Gouttbb  d'ob  du  G^n^bal  La- 
MOTTB,  Fr.  Prep.  1.  (Original.)  Chloride  of 
iron  (obtained  by  distilling  iron  pyrites  with  twice 
its  weight  of  corrosive  sublimate),  3  oz. ;  alcohol, 

7  oz. ;  expose  the  mixture  in  a  closely  stoppered 
bottle  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  until  it  becomes  de- 
colorised. 

2.  Chloride  of  iron,  1  part ;  alcohol  and  ether, 
of  each,  8  parts.  These  drops  have  the  remark- 
able property  of  losing  their  yellow  colour  in  the 
sun,  and  recovering  it  in  the  shade.  They  are 
taken  in  gout»  hypochondriasis,  and  nervous  com- 
plaints, in  doses  of  from  10  to  60  drops. 

Drops,  Eooping-Coogh.  Syn.  Qvttm  aitti- 
PBBTnssiOJB,  L.  jprep.  1.  {Dr  Gfraves.)  Tinc- 
ture of  assafoetida  and  compound  tincture  of 
camphor,  of  each,  |  fl.  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of 
bark,  5  fl.  oz,— Dose.  A  teaspoonful,  2  or  8  times 
a  day. 

2.  (Fotesiatet  SueciniJS  Oil  of  amber,  1  oz. ; 
carbonate  (not  sesquicarb.)  of  ammonia,  i  oz. ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit  (alcohol),  §  pint;  digest 
3  or  4  days,  and  decant  the  clear  portion. — Boie, 
10  drops  to  1  dr.,  applied  as  a  friction. 

Drops,  Infantile.  Several  anodyne,  carminative, 
and  absorbent  preparations,  which  pass  by  this 
name,  will  be  found  under  Mixtubbs,  &c. 

Drops,  Jes^nits.  Sjfn,  Elixib  antiybitebbum, 
L.  Frep,  1.  Gum-guaiacum,  7  oz. ;  balsam  of 
Peru,  4  dr. ;  root  of  sarsaparilla,  5  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  1  quart ;  digest  for  14  days. 

2.  {Quincy,)  Copaiba,  1  oz. ;  gum-guaiacum,  2 
dr. ;  oil  of  sassafras,  1  dr. ;  salt  of  tartar,  \  dr. ; 
rectified  spirit,  6  fl.  oz. ;  digest  a  week. 

3.  (  Walker^s,)  Copaiba,  6  oz. ;  gum-guaiacum, 

1  oz. ;  chio  turpentine  and  salt  of  tartar,  of  each, 
i  oz. ;  cochineal,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ; 
digest  a  week.    See  CoMP.  Tinctusb  of  Bbn- 

ZOIN. 

Drops,  Koschlin's.  Frep,  (Auyustin.)  Solution 
of  ammonio- chloride  of  copper  and  mercury,  1  fl. 
dr. ;  water,  10  fl.  dr.  In  obstinate  venereal  afiec- 
tions,  scrofula,  &c. — Dote.  A  teaspoonful  after 
each  meal. 

Drops,  Lay'ender.  Syn.  Rbo  dbopb  ;  Gutt£ 
LATEKDUL^,  L.  The  samoas  compound  tincture 
of  lavender. 

Drops,  Life.  Syn.  Saucon'b  dbopb  of  lifb  ; 
GuTTJB  viT-B,  L.  Frep.  Tincture  of  castor,  8 
fl.  oz. ;  antimonial  wine  and  water,  of  each,  1  lb. ; 
opinm,  8  oz. ;  saffron,  ^  oz. ;  cochineal,  camphor, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  digest  for  10  days 
and  filter.  Anodyne  and  diaphoretic. — Dose,  20 
to  60  drops. 

Drops,  Mercn^rial.  Syn.  Gutt£  hydbabotbi 
bichlobidi,  L.     Frep.    1.  Bichloride  of  mercury, 

2  gr. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  8  drops ;  rectified  spirit 
and  distilled  water,  of  each,  J  fi.  oz. — Dote,  12  to 
20  drops. 

2.  Bichloride  of  mercury,  2  gr. ;  sal-ammoniac, 

8  gr. ;  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  2  fl.  oz. 
— Dote.    A  teaspoonful. 

8.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)     Corrosive  sublimate,  1  | 


g^. ;  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  #  dr. ;  dissolves,  and 
add  tincture  of  bark,  2  fl.  oz. — Dote.  As  the 
last.  They  are  all  taken  2  or  3  times  daily,  as 
alteratives  in  scrofula,  syphilis,  cancer,  &c.  It 
should  not  be  measured  in  a  metal  spoon. 

Drops,  ITorris's.  An  aqueous  solution  of  tartar 
emetic,  mixed  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  coloured. 

Drops,  Odontal'glc.  Syn.  Toothaohb  dbops  ; 
GuTTJe  odoktaloica,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Dr  BUUke.} 
Alum  (in  flne  powder),  1  dr.;  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  7  fl.  dr. ;  agitate  together  occasionally  for 
an  hour. 

2.  (Dr  Copland.)  Powdered  opium  and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  10  gr. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cajepnt* 
of  each,  1  d^. ;  highly  rectified  spirit  and  sul- 
phuric ether,  of  each,  |  fl.  oz. 

3.  (Cotiereau.)  A  saturated  ethereal  solution 
of  camphor,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquor  of 
ammonia  is  added. 

4.  (Dr  S.  E.  Gr^ffUh.)  Wine  of  opinm,  HcA - 
man's  anodyne,  and  oil  of  peppermint,  equal 
parts.  Used  as  a  friction  on  the  cheek  or  gum, 
as  well  as  applied  to  the  teeth. 

5.  (Ferry't.)  A  concentrated  ethereal  tineture 
of  camphor  and  pellitory. 

6.  (Eiffkini.)  Creosote,  6  dr. ;  rectified  spirit, 
4  dr. ;  tincture  of  cochineal,  2  dr. ;  oQ  of  pepper* 
mint,  i  dr. 

7.  Camphor,  2  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz. 

Obt.  The  above  are  applied  to  the  tooth  with 
a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  a  little  wad  of  lint  or 
cotton  wool  is  moistened  with  them,  and  placed 
in  or  against  the  tooth. 

Drops,  Pectoral.  Syn,  Batxhas's  p.  d.  ; 
GuTTJE  pbotobalbs,  L.  Prep.  1.  Paregoric, 
10  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  castor,  4  fl.  oz. ;  laudanum, 

1  fl  oz. ;  tincture  of  saffron  or  of  cochineal,  i  fl. 
oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  15  drops. 

2.  Castor,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  1  dr. ;  cam- 
phor, 6  dr.;  cochineal,  li  dr.;  opium,  f  oz. ; 
treacle,  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gall. ;  digest  for  a 
week. 

3.  (Phil.  Coll.  of  Pharm.)  Camphor,  catechu* 
powdered  opium,  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each, 

2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  4  fl.  dr.;  proof  spirit,  4  old 
wine-gallons ;  digest  10  days,  and  filter. — Dot€. 
A  teaspoonful,  or  more,  in  coughs,  colds,  hoarse, 
ness,  ic.,  assisted  by  an  aperient. 

Drops,  Bheumat'ie.  J^.  Guttjc  bhktma- 
TiOJE,  L.  Frep.  1.  lodjde  of  potassium,  1  dr.; 
tincture  of  guaiacum,  2  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve. — Doge, 
20  to  30  drops.  In  both  chronic  and  occasional 
rheumatism,  assisted  with  the  copious  use  of  lemon 
juice. 

2.  (Lampadiut.)  Bisulphuret  of  carboo  and 
ether,  of  each,  2  fl.  dr. — Dote,  6  to  12  dropa,  on 
sugar,  or  in  milk. 

3.  (  Wntzer.)  Bisulphuret  of  carbon,  1  fl.  dr. ; 
alcohol,  2  fl.  dr. — Dote.  As  No.  2.  The  last  two 
are  sudorific,  alterative,  resolvent,  and  emmena- 
gogue,  and,  besides  rheumatism,  have  been  used 
with  advantage  in  amenorrhcea,  in  some  cutaneous 
affections,  in  glandular  swellings,  &c. 

Drops,  Sosseau's.  See  Wixb  of  opium  (by 
Fermentation.) 

Drops,  Seda'tive.  Syn.  Guitje  bbdativji,  L. 
The  solutions  of  acetate  and  hydrochkvrati^  of 
morphia,  black  drop,  Rosseau's  drop,  and  Bat- 
ley's  liquor  opii  sedativus,  are   frequently   sold 
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onder  this  name  by  the  draggisU.  The  anti- 
hysteiic  drops  (ant^)  is  also  an  excellent  sedative. 

Drops,  Spilbnzy's.  Frep.  1.  (Dr  FarU,) 
From  iHchloride  of  mercury,  gentian  root,  and 
dried  orange  peel,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  precipitated  sal- 
phnret  of  antimony  and  red  sanders  wood,  of 
each,  1  dr.;  proof  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ;  dig^t  10 
days  and  strain. 

2.  Lerigated  crocus  metallonm  ('crocus  of 
antimony '),  6  dr. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  46  gr. ; 
red  sanders,  i  dr. ;  gentian  root  and  dried  orange 
peel,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  brandy  (or  equal  parts  of 
rect.  sp.  and  water),  16  fl.  oz. ;  digest  as  before. 
— Dote^  6  to  80  drops  ;  as  an  antiscorbutic,  Ac. 

Drops,  StaeL    See  Tihctubb  ov  Sbsqviohlo- 

XEDX  OV  ISOF. 

Drops,  Ton'ie.  Frep.  (ColUer.)  Elixir  of 
Titriol,  2  fl.  dr. ;  tincture  of  calumba,  6  fl.  dr.  A 
teaspoonful  8  times  daily,  in  a  wine-glassful  of 
ookL  water. 

Drops,  TorriBgto&'s.  See  TnrOTTTBB  ov  Bbv- 
sour  (Comp.). 

Drops,  Yaa  Swieten's.  An  aiomatised  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Drop,  Ward's  White.  Frep,  From  quick- 
silver, 4  oz. ;  nitric  acid,  16  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  add 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  7  oz. ;  evaporate 
and  ciystalUse ;  then  dissolve  the  resulting  salt 
by  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath,  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  rose-water.  Very  poisonous. — Dom,  6  to  15 
drops,  as  an  antiscorbutic,  antivenereal,  &c. 

Drops,  Worm.  8yn,  Quttje  AKmxLMiirTicjB, 
O.  vxBMiTUGiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Creosote,  1  dr. ; 
oil  of  turpentine,  7  fl.  dr. — Dose.  A  teaspoonful, 
8  or  4  times  a  day. 

2.  {Pesehier.)  Oil  of  male-fern,  8  fl.  dr, ;  rec- 
tified oil  of  turpentine,  5  fl.  dr.  As  the  last ;  in 
tapeworm. 

8.  {Schwartz.)  Barbadoes  tar,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tinc- 
ture of  aasaf cetida,  \\  fl.  oz. — Daeef  80  to  40  drops, 
3  times  a  day ;  in  tapeworm. 

DS0P8  (Scouring).  Frep.  1.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  oil  of  lemons,  equal  parts.  Both  of  the 
ingredients  should  have  been  recently  distilled  or 
rectified. 

2.  Oil  of  lemon  bottoms,  1}  lbs. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  quart ;  mix  well,  and  distil  by  the  heat 
of  a  sand-bath,  until  8  pints  have  come  over, 
or  ss  long  as  the  distillate  is  clear,  pale,  and  sweet. 
Used  to  remove  paint,  grease,  Ac.,  from  cloth. 

8.  Strong  solution  of  ammonia,  1  part ;  methy- 
lated spirit  of  wine,  3  parts. 

4.  Petroleum  ether  or  benzoline  is  an  excellent 
solvent  to  remove  piunt,  grease,  resins,  &c.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  it  near  flame. 

DS0P8Y.  8y.  Hydbops,  L.  An  unnatural 
collection  of  aqueous  fluid  in  any  part  of  the 
body.  Dropsy  has  received  different  names, 
according  to  the  part  of  body  affected  by  the 
disease.  When  it  occurs  in  the  cellular  membrane 
it  is  called  avababoa  ;  when  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  abcitbs  ;  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
HTinuXTBPHALlTB ;  in  the  scrotum,  btdbocblb  ; 
in  the  uterus,  HTDBOMBTBA  ;   and  in  the  chest, 

HTDBOTBOBAZ. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  disease,  dependiB  upon  the  circimi- 
stuices  with  which  it  is  connected,  and,  more 
espedally,  upon  those  which  have  caused  it.   The 


acute  inflammatory  forms  of  dropsy  generally 
require  depletion.  In  most  other  cases,  tonics 
may  be  advantageously  administered.  To  pro- 
mote the  absorption  of  the  accumulated  fluids, 
diuretics  are  commonly  resorted  to. 

DBOSOPHILA  (from  ^p6<ioQ,  dew ;  and  ^kot, 
to  love)  PLATA,  Fallen.  The  Yellow  Turnip-leaf 
Miner.  Most  farmers  have  noticed  blisters  and 
discoloration  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  of  swede  and  turnip-plants,  which  are 
something  like  the  blisters  >»nsed  by  the  Tephritie 
onopordinie  upon  the  leaves  of  celerv-plaats. 
Many  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examme  these 
closely,  attributing  them  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  or  to  some  accidental  injury.  Some,  on  the 
other  hand,  seeing  that  the  appearance  was  un- 
usual, and  that  the  plants  were  evidently  not 
healthy,  made  careful  investigations,  and  found 
little  white  maggots,  just  under  tiie  skin  or  cuticle 
on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  feeding  upon 
the  soft  tissue  known  as  the  parenchyma.  It 
was  stated  by  a  large  turnip-grower  that  ho  was 
struck  by  the  flagging  of  the  leaves  of  swede- 
plants,  and,  finding  the  blisters,  soon  unearthed  the 
maggots,  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  He  said 
that  he  flrst  detected  maggots  on  the  16th  of 
July,  and  that  he  found  some  in  the  leaves  even 
as  late  as  the  25th  of  September.  From  speci- 
mens sent  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  pupn,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  larvn  of  Droeo* 
phila  fiava.  Several  complaints  have  been 
made  of  injuries  occasioned  to  turnip-plants 
during  the  last  2  or  8  years,  which  from  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  the  reporters  were  due  to  the 
Drotophila, 

This  insect  is  not  mentioned  by  American  ento- 
mologists, though  Lintner  says  that  there  are 
sevci*al  species  of  Droeophila  in  America.  He 
adds  that  this  genus  has  not  been  studied  in  that 
country  ('  Injurious  and  other  Insects  of  the 
State  of  New  York,'  by  J.  A.  Lintner,  State  Ento- 
mologist). Osten  Sacken  names  10  species  as 
known  in  North  America,  but  does  not  mention 
Droeophila  flava  ('A  Catalogue  of  the  described 
Diptera  of  North  America,'  by  R.  Osten  Sacken). 

Life  History.  The  Droeophila  fiava  in  colour 
is  yellowish,  with  a  white  face,  'silky  white,' 
Curtis  says.  It  is  about  1-lOth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  a  wing  expanse  of  rather  more  than 
l-8th  of  an  inch.  The  legs  and  wings  are  yellow. 
Eggs  are  laid  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  maggots  coming  from  these  mine  into  the 
cuticle  and  feed  upon  the  pulpy  substance  beneath 
it.  These  maggots  are  pale  green,  close  upon 
l-8th  inch  long,  and  feed  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf,  just  as  invariably  as  the  maggots  of  the 
Fkytomyxa  nigrieomie  feed  in  the  under  surfaces. 
They  change  to  pupss  of  a  brown  hue.  Curtis 
thinks  that  the  pupsa  of  the  second  generation, 
or  some  of  them,  fall  to  the  ground,  to  be  trans- 
formed there. 

Frev.  Swede  and  turnip-tops  that  are  cut 
from  roots  for  storing  must  be  ploughed  into 
the  ground  deeply,  or  burnt  after  an  attack  of 
this  insect.  No  leaves,  decayed  or  otherwise, 
should  be  left  above  ground. 

Bemediet.  Lime  dusted  upon  the  leaves  of 
affected  plants  when  the  dew  is  on  is  likely  to  be 
useful.    Soot  or  guano  may  be  substituted  for 
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lime  ('  Reports  on  lusecta  Injurioiu  to  Crops,'  by 
Chat.  Whitehead,  E«j.,  F.Z^.)- 

SBOWnDrO.  The  canae  of  death  from  sub- 
menion  in  water  is  the  entire  eiclaaion  of  aii 
from  the  Inngi,  bj  which  the  Aeration  of  the 
venoiu  blood  i>  prevented.  In  consequence  of 
this  deprintion  of  ^r,  venous  hlood  circulates 
thrODgb  the  arterial  system,  whilst  the  pulmonary 
vein  ceases  to  convey  oxygenated  blood  to  the 
heart.  Under  ordinary  circum  stances,  iu  the 
course  of  4  or  5  minutes  after  the  access  of  air 
has  been  cut  off,  life  becomes  eitinct.  Man; 
cases  have,  nevertheless,  occurred  of  persons  being 
submerged  for  16  or  20  minutes,  and  even  longer, 
sod  where  perfect  insensibilitj  bss  existed,  in 
which  recovery  has  token  place. 

Pm.  The  speciGc  gravity  of  the  human  body 
Is  less  than  that  of  water,  so  long  as  the  lungs  are 
parUally  filled  with  air;  and  this  ditterence  is 
aofflciont  to  keep  the  body  floating  with  the  mouth 
aud  nostrils  free  for  respiration,  provided  the  face 
is  tamed  upwards  by  throwing  the  head  back  on 
the  shouldOTs,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  bead  is 
Biiitained  by  the  water.  When  a  person  throws 
himself  into  the  water,  the  body  rises  rapidly  to 
the  surface  and  assumes  nearly  the  erect  position, 
the  upperpartof  the  head,  down  toa  little  below 
the  eyes,  remaining  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  arises  from  the  greater  density  of  the  legs 
and  thighs  compared  to  that  ot  the  chest,  which 
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acts  as  a  species  of  Boat  or  buoy  to  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  this  situation  the  head  may  be  thrown 
back,  so  that  the  face  may  form  the  eipo«ed  por- 
tion as  before  mentioned,  whenre^nration  may  be 
carried  on  without  incoovenience  in  still  water, 
and  regularly,  but  sufficiently,  so  as  to  sostain 
life  for  some  time,  even  in  a  rough  ks.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  precaution  wonid  hare 
saved  tbonsands  of  valnable  lives. 

Another  point  which  should  be  remembered  hj 
every  person  in  danger  of  drowning  is,  that  there 
it  always  a  considerable  amount  of  r«aidnal  air  in 
the  lungs,  in  a  nearly  deoxidised  state,  and  that 
if  this  tir  is  expelled  by  8  or  3  forced  inspiratioDS, 
and  a  deep  inspiration  is  then  taken,  a  larger 
quantity  of  pure  air  will  he  introdoced  into  the 
lungs,  and  the  blood  will  continae  abated  for  a 
proportionally  longer  time;  and  consaqaently,  a 
longer  period  will  elapse  before  another  inspira- 
tion will  be  required.  If  wc  prepare  outaetveaby 
taking  2  or  3  forced  inspirations,  and  then  take  a 
full  inspiration,  we  miyremun  forl^  orSminntea 
before  a  second  attempt  at  respiration  need  be 
made.  This  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  pearl 
fishers,  and  other  diven  who  are  remarkable  for 
remuning  beneath  the  surface  of  ths  water  for 
some  time.  A  person  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  or 
expecting  immediate  submersion,  in  any  other 
situation,  should  have  reconne  to  this  expedient, 
wliich  would  prevent  the  dreadful  effects  at 
attempting  respiration  whilst  under 

JVeatm.  Turn  the  patient  on  bis 
face  to  let  water  run  out  of  the  mouth 
and  air-passages,  and  proceed  as  fal- 
lows i^lBttttr) : 

1.  Place  the  patient  on  his  ba<^ 
on  a  fiat  surface,  with  the  head  and 
cheat  a  little  rused  on  a  cuabion, 
bundle  of  clothes,  or  block ;  remove 
all  clothing  from  the  cheat  and  neck. 
Do  this  as  quickly  as  posaihle. 

5.  Cleanse  the  mouth  and  nostrils ; 
open  the  moutb  and  draw  the  tongne 
forward,  and  ketp  it  forward. 

8.  Imitatetbemavementsofbrealh- 
ing.  (a)  Induce  ins}nration.  Placo 
yonrselF  at  the  patient's  bead  ;  graap 
his  arms  ;  mise  them  upwards  by  the 
sides  of  the  head ;  stretch  them  stea- 
dily hut  gently  upwards  for  S  aeFonda 
(this  raises  the  ribs  and  draws  air 
into  the  lungs},  (b)  Induce  expira- 
tion. Turn  down  the  patient's  arms 
and  press  them  firmly  but  gently 
downwards  agMnst  the  sides  of  the 
chest  for  2  seconds  (this  depresses  the 
ribs  and  ex  pels  fonl  air  from  thelungs}. 

4.  Continue  these  movements  itta- 
dily  and  %ttreatittingljf  15  fisus  a 
miaala  until  a  spontaneous  effort  to 
respire  is  made  by  the  patient- 

6.  Whilst  yon  are  proceeding  aa 
above,  get  a  bystander  to  tickle  the 
throat  with  a  feather ;  apply  smelling- 
salts  to  the  nostrils  j  rub  the  chest 
and  face  briskly,  and  dash  c«ld  and 
hot  water  on  them  alternately.  Rab 
the  body  with  a  flannel  or  dry  cloth. 
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6.  When  natural  breathing  ia  restored  tbe 
patient  (under  medical  snpervision)  may  be  put 
in  a  warm  bath ;  wrapped  in  blankets ;  rabbed 
and  warmed  by  hot  bottles,  kc. 

7.  When  the  patient  can  swallow  give  a  li'Hle 
warm  water,  wine,  brandy,  or  coffee. 

Lastly,  remember  that  the  condition  of  the 
patient  is  mrffeui.  No  time  is  to  be  lost,  and  the 
efforts  to  restore  life  most  be  unremitting  and 
continued  until  the  pulse  and  breathing  have 
ceased  for  an  hour, 

DRUGS.  Substances  used  in  medicine,  sold  by 
dru^ists,  and  compounded  by  pharmacists  and 
apothecaries.  Our  continental  neighbours,  wiser 
than  ourselves,  not  merely  require  that  persons 
engaged  in  selling  and  dispensing  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  preparations  shall  be  fully  quali- 
fied by  previous  education  and  training  for  the 
tuk,  but  also  that  the  various  articles  they  sell 
and  use  shall  be  commercially  pure  and  of  the 
proper  quality.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
this  subject  has  also  engag^  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  Legislature.  Under  the  Act  of 
the  26th  June,  1848,  inspectors  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  quality  of  imported  articles  of  this 
class  before  allowing  them  to  pass  the  Customs 
for  home  use.  An  abridged  copy  of  the  order 
addressed  to  the  'collectors  and  other  officers 
under  this  Act'  is  appended,  and  will  be  useful 
to  the  reader,  as  assisting  to  establish  a  standard 
by  which  the  value  of  the  substances  named  therein 
may  be  estimated. 

T&EABrBT  Dbpabtkbht,  June  4/A,  1853. 

The  following  articles  are  to  be  entitled  to  entry 
when  ascertained  by  analysis  to  afford  the  per- 
centages as  under,  viz. : 

Alobs,  80%  of  pure  aloeiie  extract, 
AsffAFCBTiDA,  50%  of  its  peculiar  hitter  resin,  and 

3%  of  volatiU  oil. 
CiscHOirA  Babk  (of  whatever  denomination),  1% 

efpmre  quinine,  or  2%  of  tbe  several  alkaloios, 

as  quina,  cinchona,  quinidine,  arieine,  &c. 
Bekzoih,  80%  of  benzoin  resin. 
Do.       12%  of  benzoic  cund, 
CoiocTNTH,  12%  of  oolocjfnthine. 
EulTEBIVM,  30%  of  elaterine, 
Gaxbahttm,  60%  of  resin. 

Do.         10%  of  gum,  and  6%  volatile  oil, 
Gamboob,  70%  of  pure  gamboge  resin,  and  2%  of 

gum, 
Gr  AiACCir,  80%  of  pure  guaiacum  resin. 
QuH  AiCMONiAOUic,  70%  of  resin,  and  18%  of 

gum, 
ikLkf  (root  in  powder),  11%  of  pure  jalap  resin, 
Mtbbh,  30%  of  pure  resin,  and  50%  of  gum, 
Opictm ,  9%  of  pure  morphia, 
Rhitbabb  (only  Turkey,  East  Indian,  and  Russian 

admissible),  40%  of  soluble  matter. 
Saoapbhux,  50%  of  resin,  30%  of  gum,  and  30% 

of  volaiile  oil, 
ScAHXONY,  70%  of  pure  scammong  resin, 
Sbbva,  28%  of  soluble  matter. 

Medicinal  leaves,  flowers,  barks,  roots,  extracts, 
kic.,  not  specified  above,  must  be,  when  imported, 
in  perfect  condition,  and  of  as  recent  collection 
and  preparation  as  practicable. 

Pharmaceutical  and  chemical  preparations, 
whether  crystallised  or  otherwise,  used  in  medi- 


cine, to  be  pure  and  of  a  proper  consistence  and 
strength,  as  well  as  of  perfect  manufacture,  con- 
formably with  the  standard  authorities  named  in 
the  Act,  and  must  in  no  instance  contain  over 
3%  of  excess  of  moisture  or  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion. 

Essential  or  volatile  oils,  and  expressed  oils  used 
in  medicine,  must  be  pure  and  of  the  standard  sp. 
gr.  noticed  and  declared  in  the  dispensatories 
named  in  the  above  Act. 

'  Patent '  or  '  Secret  Medicines '  are  by  law  sub- 
ject to  the  same  examination  as  other  medicinal 
preparations,  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  pass  the 
Custom  House  for  home  consumption,  but  must 
be  rejected  and  condemned,  unless  the  special 
examiner  is  satisfied,  after  due  investigation, 
that  they  are  fit  and  safe  to  be  used  for  medical 
purposes. 

An  appeal  from  the  examiner  to  the  collector 
to  be  admitted  within  10  days. 

Jaxbs  Qctthbib, 

Secretary  to  the  Treasurg, 

DRUM'XOHD  LIGHT.    See  Light  (Artificial). 

DBinrK'BHVESS.    See  Alcohol,  Iktbxpbb- 

AKCB,  &C. 

DSrSBS  (Painter's).  Prep,  1.  Litiiarge 
(best)  ground  to  a  paste  with  drying-oil.  For 
dark  colours. 

2.  From  white  copperas  and  drying  oil ;  as  the 
last. 

8.  From  sugar  of  lead  and  drying  oil.  The 
last  two  are  for  pale  colours. 

4.  From  white  copperas  and  sugar  of  lead,  of 
each,  1  lb. ;  pure  white  lead,  2  lbs.  For  '  whites ' 
and  opaque  light  colours,  grevs,  &c. 

Dryers  are  employed,  as  the  name  impUes,  to 
increase  the  drying  and  hardening  properties  of 
oil  paints.  A  little  is  beaten  up  with  them  at  the 
time  of  mixing  them  with  the  oil  and  turpentine 
for  use. 

DBTIVQ.    See  Dbsiooation,  &c. 

D&T'nra-OIL.    see  Oils. 

DBT0BALAH0P8  ABOKATICA,  Oaert.  Su- 
matra camphor-tree.  The  camphor  sometimes 
occurs  in  masses  several  pounds  in  weight.  It 
does  not  reach  Europe,  bemg  eagerly  bought  by 
the  Chinese  in  preference  to  ordinary  camphor, 
their  own  produce. 

DBT'-BOT.  A  peculiar  disease  that  attacks 
wood  and  renders  it  brittle  and  rotten.  It  is 
generally  caused  by  dampness  and  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  spores  of  fungi,  particularly 
those  of  Merulius  lacrgmans  and  vastator  and 
Polgporus  destructor.  The  dry-rot  principally 
attacks  '  i Unseasoned '  timber,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  ships  and  badly-ventilated 
buildings.  Linoleum  is  a  fertile  cause  of  dry-rot 
in  houses  by  preventing  the  free  ventilation  of 
the  fiooring.  Some  London  leases  contain  a 
clause  prohibiting  its  use  on  certain  floors. 

Prev,  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  dry-rot  and  to  arrest  its 
progress  when  it  has  commenced,  among  which 
the  process  called  '  Ktanizing  '  (Kyan's  patent) 
is  that  most  generally  known  and  most  extensively 
adopted.  It  consists  in  immersing  the  timber  in 
a  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  process 
termed  '  PAT2riziV0 '  (Payne's  patent)  consists  in 
first  filling  the  pores  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
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of  calcium,  under  pressure,  and  next  forcing  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  by  which  an  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  in  the  body  of 
the  wood,  which  is  thus  rendered  nearly  as  hard 
as  stone.  Wood  so  prepared  is  now  largely  em- 
ployed in  our  public  works  and  railways.  Sir 
W.  Burnett's  process  (patented  in  1836)  consists 
in  impregnating  the  timber  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  ^  Mr  J.  Bethell's  process  (pa- 
tented in  1838)  consists  in  thoroughly  impreg- 
nating the  wood  with  oil  of  tar  containing 
creosote  and  a  crude  solution  of  acetate  of  iron, 
commonly  called  '  pyrolig^ite '  of  iron.  The 
impregnation  is  effected  in  a  strong  cylin- 
drical vessel,  connected  with  a  powerful  air-pump, 
so  that  in  the  first  instance,  a  vacuum  being 
formed,  and  subsequently  a  pressure  of  several 
atmospheres  applied,  the  liquid  may  as  much  as 
possible  be  forced  into  all  the  pores  of  the  wood. 
The  above  processes  for  '  seasoning '  preserve  the 
timber  not  only  from  dry-rot  but  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
worms. 

"  The  construction  of  air-drains  or  passages 
around  wood-work  to  be  preserved  is,  where  the 
method  is  applicable,  a  great  aid  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  wood.  Dry-rot  is  both  prevented  in  new 
buildings  and  cured  in  old  ones  by  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  the  floor-joists  with  *  tank-waste' 
from  alkalioworks.  This  can  also  be  applied  to 
the  ends  of  beams  resting  in  walls  "  ('  Chemical 
News'). 

DUB^BnrO.  iVtfp.  1.  By  boiling  the  waste 
cuttings  of  sheep-skins  in  crude  ood  oil.  2.  Black 
resin,  2  lbs. ;  tallow,  1  lb. ;  crude  cod  oil  or  train 
oil,  1  gall. ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  Used  by 
the  curriers  to  dress  leather,  and  by  shoemakers 
and  others  to  soften  leather,  and  to  render  boots 
and  shoes  waterproof.  Far  preferable  to  blacking 
for  boots;  it  renders  them  soft,  pliable,  and 
waterproof,  and  prolongs  their  existence  very 
greatly. 

DUBOISIA  KTOFOSOIDES.  (Nat.  Ord.  Sola- 
NAOBA.)  A  small  tree  growikig  in  Australia,  New 
Caledonia,  and  New  Guinea.  The  leaves  have 
been  used  in  Brisbane  and  Sydney  as  a  substitute 
for  atropine  and  extract  of  belladonna;  to  both  of 
which  Mr  Tweedy  believes  them  to  be  superior  in 
prompt  and  energetic  action.  Mr  Tweedy  further 
states  that,  in  every  case  in  which  he  has  used 
duhoisia  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  its  action  has  been  beneficial,  and,  he  is  in- 
duced to  condudcj  more  advantageous  than  that 
of  atropine.  According  to  Dr  Ringer,  duboina, 
besides  causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  quickens 
the  pulse»  parches  the  tongue,  stops  the  secretions 
of  the  skin,  and  induces  headache  and  drowsiness. 
He  also  reports  that  it  is  antagonistic  in  its  action 
to  muscarine,  and  produces  tetanus  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours  or  days. 

For  an  account  of  the  botanical  properties  of 
the  plant,  the  reader  u  referred  to  a  paper  by 
Mr  £.  M.  Holmes  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal' 
for  March  9th,  1878;  and  to  the  'Lancet'  of 
March  2nd,  1878,  for  some  experiments  on  its 
physiological  effects  by  Messrs  Binger  and 
Tweedy.  The  Duhoiiia  myoporoides  was  intro- 
duced into  medical  practice  by  Dr  Bancroft,  of 
Brisbane. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr  Gerrard  baa 
obtained  a  powerful  alkaloid  from  an  extract 
of  the  leaves  of  the  Dulxnsias,  veiy  similar  in 
chemical  properties  to  atropine^  and  possessed  of 
the  same  physiological  qualities  as  the  extract. 
A.  Ladenbnrg  has  shown  that  Gerrard's  da- 
boisine  is  isomeric  with  atropine  and  hyoscyamine, 
but  possesses  the  chemical  and  physiological  cha- 
racters of  hyoscyamine. 

DUCK.    See  Povltbt. 

DUCTILlTT  is  the  property  of  being  drawn  out 
in  length  without  brefd[ing.    See  Mbtals. 

DULCAMA'BA.    See  Nightbhasb  (Woody). 

DUMB'HESS.  8yn.  Aphonia,  L.  '  As  speech 
is  an  acquired  and  imitative  faculty,  persons  who 
are  either  bom  deaf  or  become  so  in  early  inHncj 
are  also,  necessarily,  dumb.  The  first  step  in 
treating  dumbness  must  therefore  be  directed  to 
the  removal  of  the  deafness  on  which  the  imper- 
fection rests.  The  exertions  of  modem  philan- 
thropists have,  however,  been  so  far  suocessfnl  in 
such  cases  as  to  enable  the  deaf-mute  to  convene 
with  those  around  him  by  signs,  and  by  watching 
the  movements  of  the  lips  of  speakers. 

DUMPLnreS,  irorfblk.  Mix  half  a  pound  of 
flour  with  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of  baking  powder 
and  a  pinch  of  salt;  make  into  a  litUe  dough  with 
cold  water;  divide  into  small  balls,  put  them  into 
boiling  water  immediately,  and  boil  for  20 
minutes. 

DUHOEB  —  MAHUBE  {Bouiin,  Paris.).  A 
bluish -green  fluid,  containing  about  190  gnns. 
of  solid  matter  per  litre.  The  residue  consists 
of  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  magnesia,  and  soda, 
sal-ammoniac,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  soda,  com- 
mon salt,  and  none  or  a  mere  trace  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  blue  deposit  which  separates 
on  standing  is  ultramarine  {Keller,  Karmro  , 
and  Neeeler), 

DUNO'IHG.  Syn.  Clbakbihg.  One  of  the 
principal  processes  in  the  art  of  calico  printing 
and  dyeing,  its  object  being  to  free  the  cloth 
from  loose  matters,  which  would  interfere  with 
the  dyeing.  After  the  thickened  mordants  have 
been  applied  to  the  fabric  and  properly  fixed,  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  now  useless  thicken- 
ing matter,  together  with  the  excess  of  mordant* 
which  has  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  the 
cloth.  Formerly  a  bath  formed  of  cow-dung, 
diffused  through  hot  water  (ld(f  to  212''  F.) 
was  always  used  to  wash  away  these  loose  matters; 
but  now  various  manufactured  substances  are 
successfully  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  best 
dung  substitutes  are  the  arsenite  and  arsenlate 
soda,  the  silicate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
Experience  proves  that,  in  the  case  of  these  snh- 
stitutes,  a  final  wince  in  cow-dung  before  dyeing 
is  advantageous.  A  process  very  rimilar  to 
'  dunging '  is  employed  after  dyeing,  to  clear  and 
give  purity  to  the  undyed  parts.  This  suhseqnent 
process  is  distinguished  by  the  term  '  clearing.' 
Cow-dunt;  has  been  used  in  '  desring  *  operations, 
but  its  employment  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Bran  scalded  and  mixed  with  water  u  employed 
for  certain  goods,  but  bleaching  powder  is  the 
most  geneiaUy  used  '  clearing  agent.' 

DUBIAH  FSUIT8  (Dtirio  M^eiiime,  L.V  A 
tree  cultivated  in  Malacca  and  tha  Malay  Islmda 
By  those  who  have  overcome  its  civet  odour  and 
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tnrpentiiie  flayoar,  it  i»  ranked  among  the  most 
delieious  of  f mite. 

BUST,  ATVOBFHEBIC.  When  a  ray  of  inn- 
light  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  or  an  electric 
beana  is  transmitted  throogh  a  glass  tnbe,  myriads 
of  little  motes  are  revealed  which  move  and  dance 
aboat  in  aU  directions. 

Li  ordinary  daylight  these  minute  particles  are 
invisible.  Nevertheless,  they  are  always  more  or 
leas  present  in  the  atmosphere  wherever  (except 
under  special  conditions)  this  permeates,  and  they 
eowtitate  that  more  or  less  attenuated,  impalpa- 
ble, generally  dry,  or  desiccated  form  of  matter 
which  we  denominate  dust. 

As  with  every  inspiration  we  take  into  our 
bodies  more  or  less  of  this  suspended  material, 
the  study  of  the  composition  and  characters  of 
the  different  substances  which  compose  it  is  one 
possessed  of  paramount  interest,  both  for  the 
pathologist  and  sanitarian. 

Amongst  solid,  inorganic  matters  found  in  the 
open  air  are  silica,  peroxide  of  iron,  silicate  of 
alumina,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  sand, 
carbon,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  metallic  iron. 
These,  of  course,  are  of  telluric  origin,  and  are 
carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  strong  currents 
and  winds,  which  latter  have  the  power  of  trans- 
porting dust  to  great  distances,  e.  g,  red  sand 
tnmi  the  interior  of  Africa  has  been  found  in 
the  sails  of  ships  GOO  or  800  miles  distant  from 
the  African  coast,  whilst  particles  of  carbon,  sand, 
and  dried  mud,  ejected  to  great  heights  from 
volcanoes  into  the  air,  have  been  transported  over 
still  greater  distances. 

Some  doubt  appears  to  prevul  as  to  whether 
all  dust-storms  originate  on  the  earth,  it  baring 
been  conjectured  that  some  solid  matters  found 
in  the  atmosphere  may  be  of  meteoric  origin,  and 
may  have  entered  it  from  the  realms  of  space. 
The  chloride  of  sodium  (which  the  chemist  knows 
is  so  omnipresent  that  he  cannot  heat  an  ordinal^ 
platinum  wire  in  a  Bunsen  burner  without  indf- 
catioDs  of  its  presence)  is  derived  from  the  spray 
of  the  sea,  lifted  and  diffused  into  the  air  by  the 
wind ;  the  iron  dust  from  the  rails  over  which 
railway  trains  are  constantly  passing ;  the  silica, 
amongst  other  sources,  from  the  traffic  over  mac- 
adamised thoroughfares. 

The  organised  and  organic  substances  contained 
in  the  external  air  are  very  numerous.  The  animal 
kingdom  is  the  source  of  the  wing^  of  moths, 
bntterBies,  and  other  insects,  spiders'  legs  and  webs, 
hair,  wool,  epithelium,  and  eggs,  many  of  these 
bodies  being  mere  diMa. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  contributes  spores, 
pollen,  cells,  cotton  fibre,  and  the  germs  of  vibriones 
and  monads.  Besides  these  are  many  living  crea- 
tures, brought  by  the  agency  of  monsoons  and 
cyclones  from  extensive  deserts.  Showers  of  sand 
derived  from  these  wastes  occur  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  Ehrenberg  submitted  the  sand 
obtained  during  70  of  these  showers  to  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  found,  in  addition  to  sand 
and  oxide  of  iron,  numerous  organic  forms, 
amongst  which  were  194  Polygastrica,  146  Phyloli- 
tharisB,  besides  Polythalmia,  kc.  Sllvestre  found 
4  species  of  diatoms  and  living  Infusoria  in  the 
sand  obtained  from  a  dust-shower  in  Sicily  in 
1872.      But,  besides  the  presence  of  these  or- 


ganisms in  the  external  air,  which  may  be  re- 
garded exceptional,  it  contadns,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  numerous  liring  creatures,  some 
brought  into  it  from  the  earth  by  the  force  of 
winds,  others  growing  in  it.  More  than  200  forms 
— rhizopods,  tardigrades,  and  Anguilulss^bave 
been  found  in  it  by  Ehrenberg.  So  tenacious  of 
life  are  these  latter  that,  even  if  dried,  they  will 
retain  their  ritality  for  months,  and  even  years. 

Of  the  organisms  found  in  the  air  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — "  1.  Extremely  small, 
round,  and  oval  cells,  which,  that  they  may  be 
rightly  examined  by  the  microscope,  require  a 
power  of  600  or  lOOO  diameters.  They  are  found 
sometimes  growing  together  and  sometimes  cleav- 
ing, when  they  present  an  appearance  like  the 
figure  8.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  air  is 
said  to  stimulate  their  growth,  and  carbolic  acid 
to  check  it.  Although  existing  in  the  open  ur, 
they  are  by  far  more  abundant  in  the  atmosphere 
of  dirty  prisons.  They  are  also  met  with  in  the 
sweat  of  the  prisoners  inhabiting  these  localities. 
Observers  believe  they  increase  rapidly  by  cleav- 
age.   No  ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  them. 

"  To  the  same  class,  perhaps,  of  these  round 
and  oval  cells  the  bacteria  and  monads,  which 
have  been  described  as  gathered  from  the  air, 
must  be  assigned ;  the  development  of  these  cells 
into  vibriones  and  rod-like  bacteria,  though  as- 
serted, has  not  yet  been  definitely  proved,  and, 
indeed,  Burden- Sanderson's  observations  rather 
throw  doubt  on  the  statement  that  true  bacteria 
exist  in  the  air. 

**  2.  Spores  of  fungi  are  not  infrequent  in  the 
open  air ;  they  occur  most  commonly  in  summer 
(July  and  August) ;  they  are  not  in  this  country 
more  frequent  with  one  wind  than  another ;  the 
largest  number  found  by  Maddox  in  10  hours  was 
250  spores ;  on  some  days  not  a  spore  can  be 
fotknd.  Maddox  leaves  undetermined  the  kind  of 
fungus  which  the  spores  developed  under  cultiva* 
tion ;  the  spores  were  pale  or  olive-coloured  and 
oval,  probably  from  some  form  of  smut.  Angus 
Smith  found  in  water,  through  which  the  air  of 
Manchester  was  drawn,  innumerable  spores.  Mr 
Dancer  has  calculated  that  in  a  single  drop  of 
the  water  260,000  fungoid  spores  as  weU  as 
mycelium  were  present;  but  as  the  water  was 
not  examined  for  some  time  there  may  have  been 
growth.  Mycelium  of  fungus  seems  uncommon 
in  the  air,  but  is  sometimes  found. 

"  The  cells  of  the  Protoeocom  pluvialu  are  not 
uncommon ;  neither,  perhaps,  are  those  of  other 
algffi.  On  the  whole,  the  experiments  of  Maddox 
show  that  in  his  locality  (near  Southampton)  it 
is  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  air  being  loaded  with 
fungoid  spores ;  they  can  be  found,  but  are  not 
very  numerous  "  (ParkU), 

Amongst  other  suspended  matters  are  minute 
fragments  of  dried  horse-droppings,  derived 
from  the  original  substance,  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  traffic,  and  carried  by  atrial  currents  into  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  '  Chemical  News '  for  Octo* 
her,  1871,  Professor  Tichbome  gives  the  results 
of  some  analyses  of  the  street-dust  of  Dublin. 
Some  dust  taken  from  the  top  of  a  pillar  184  feet 
high  contained  29'7%  of  organic  matter,  whilst 
that  collected  from  the  street  consisted  of  as 
mueh  as  46'2% .    This  organic  matter  was  prin- 
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cipally  compoflod  of  comminuted  stable  manure ; 
it  was  capable  of  acting  as  a  ferment,  and  was 
possessed  of  deoxidising  powers  sufficient  to  re- 
duce nitrate  to  nitrite  of  potash. 

This  evidence  of  the  presence  of  suspended 
known  matters  in  the  air  has  led  some  patholo- 

?iststo  conjecture  that  certain  formless  substances 
ound  in  it,  undeterminable  by  the  microscope, 
may  in  reality  be  disease  germs,  which,  being 
transported  through  long  distances  by  the  wind, 
may  also  be  the  means  of  spreading  certain  mala- 
dies  from  one  locality  to  another.  In  this  manner 
cholera  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  propa- 
gated from  India,  the  particles  of  the  dried  ex- 
creta of  cholera  patients  being  supposed  to  be 
the  carriers  of  the  formidable  disease ;  this  hy- 
pothesis of  its  origin,  however,  is  not  yet,  at  any 
rate,  universally  accepted.  "  In  the  case  of  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  the  distance  to  which  the 
'contagions'  spread  by  means  of  the  air  is  cer- 
tainly inconsiderable  "  (ibid.). 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  nature  of 
the  dust  occurring  in  the  external  air.  The  com- 
position of  that  met  with  in  confined  spaces  is, 
of  course,  largely  influenced  by  surrounding  con- 
ditions and  circumstances ;  for  instance,  in  indif- 
ferently ventilated  apartments,  in  addition  to  the 
substances  already  enumerated,  the  dust  of  the  con- 
fined air  has  been  found  to  contain  small  particles 
of  food,  bits  of  the  hair  of  human  beings,  domestic 
animals,  and  feathers  of  birds,  as  well  as  of  coals, 
cinders,  charred  wood,  linen,  cotton,  and  wool 
fibres,  varieties  of  epithelium,  and  certain  round 
cells  resembling  nudlei. 

In  the  apartments  of  the  sick  it  is  additionally 
charged  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  organic 
matter. 

The  spores  of  the  Tricophyton  and  Acorion 
have  been  discovered  in  and  seem  peculiar  to  skin 
hospitals.  In  dust  taken  upon  two  occasions  from 
the  ward  of  St  Louis  (the  Skin  Hospital  of  Paris), 
and  submitted  to  examination,  one  specimen  was 
found  additionally  to  contain  36%,  and  in  the 
other  46%  of  organic  matter. 

"  The  scaly  and  round  epithelia  found  in  most 
rooms  are  present  in  large  quantity  in  hospital 
wards,  and  probably  in  cases  where  there  is  much 
expectoration  and  exposure  of  pus  or  puriform 
fluids  to  the  air  the  quantity  would  be  still 
larger  "  (Parket). 

The  investigation  of  the  air  of  a  cholera  ward 
in  1849  by  Britain  and  Swayne,  at  Clifton,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  bodies  resembling  fungi ; 
minute  scales  of  variolous  matter  have  been  found 
by  Bakewell  in  smallpox  wards,  and  cells  of  pus 
and  epithelium  in  the  sheds  and  stables  of  animals 
affected  with  cattle  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia. 
Dr  Watson  detected  in  the  air  of  a  ward  for  con- 
sumptive patients  at  Netley,  together  with  pus- 
cells,  bodies  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  cells 
met  with  in  tuberculous  matter,  these  latter  not 
being  discoverable  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  rooms 
of  non- consumptive  persons ;  whilst  Rainy,  exa- 
mining the  air  of  the  cholera  ward  of  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  found  bacteria  in  it,  besides  fungi.  The 
presence  of  these  bodies  was,  however,  detected 
in  the  open  air. 

Tlie  atmosphere  of  mines,  workshops,  manu- 
factories, and  rooms  in  which  handicraft  of  any 


kind  is  carried  on,  is  more  or  less  laden  with 
small  particles  of  substances  employed  in  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  various  industries. 

Dr  Wynter  Blyth  gives  the  following  in8truc> 
tions  for  collecting  atmospheric  dust  for  examina- 
tion : 

"  The  most  simple  way  to  obtain  the  emanations 
from  a  sick  room  for  microscopical  observation 
is  to  suspend  a  common  water-bottle  from  the 
ceiling  filled  with  iced  water.  The  moisture  of 
the  air  condenses  and  brings  with  it  organic 
matters ;  or  the  moisture  may  be  gathered  which 
adheres  to  panes  of  glass  in  cold  weather ;  or  a 
bottle  may  be  taken  containing  some  distilled 
water,  absolutely  free  from  impurities  of  any 
kind,  and  filled  several  times  with  the  air  of  the 
place.  The  water  may  then  be  submitted  to 
microscopical  and  chemical  exumi  nation. 

*'  Metallic  dust,  such  as  iron,  may  be  attracted 
by  a  magnet.  The  most  usual  and  successful  way 
is,  however,  by  aspiration,  either  by  an  aspirator 
made  for  the  purpose  [see  Abfisatob],  or  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  cask,  by  which  a  consider- 
able volume  of  air  is  drawn  through  a  small  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water,  glycerin,  or  other  liquid. 
The  indirect  way  for  the  organic  matter,  &c, 
mentioned  above,  viz.  analyses  of  the  rain-water, 
and  the  obvious  way  of  collecting  the  dust  by 
carefully  sweeping  it  off  shelves,  &c.,  may  be  also 
enumerated. 

"  Sxafninaiion  of  IhuL  The  dust  obtained 
by  any  or  all  of  tiiese  methods  should  now  be 
examined  microscopically  and  chemically.  Low 
powers  should  be  used  at  first,  and  then  (if  look- 
ing for  germs)  the  highest  that  can  be  obtained. 
If  the  dust  is  in  any  quantity  it  can  be  submitted 
to  chemical  examination,  out  a  knowledge  of 
what  class  it  belongs  to  —  animal,  mineral,  or 
vegetable — is  sufficient  for  most  purposes*'  ('  Diet. 
of  Hygiene  *). 

DUST-BUT.  A  dust-bin  on  any  premises  may 
become  a  nuisance  and  a  peril  to  health  if  oertwn 
precautions  are  not  observed  with  respect  to  it. 

It  should  have  a  tolerably  tight-fitting  cover, 
and  one  that  is  waterproof  also  especially,  if,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  the  dust-bin  is  situated  in  the  open 
air.  The  bottom  should  never  be  the  bare  earth, 
but  one  that  is  properly  bricked  or  tiled.  It  should 
be  lime-washed  occasionally,  in  summer-time  the 
most  frequently.  Only  dry  refuse,  such  as  ashes 
and  the  sweepings  of  rooms,  &c.,  should  be  thrown 
into  it. 

On  no  account  should  fragments  of  vegetable 
or  animal  nature  be  put  in,  such  as  fish-bones, 
potato  parings,  cabbage  stalks,  dirty  or  discarded 
pieces  of  apparel,  or  bits  of  rags  or  dusters.  These 
should  be  at  once  burnt  on  the  kitchen  fire ;  the 
best  kind  of  stove  for  consuming  these  is  that 
known  as  the  kilnbouse.  Meat  bones  should  be 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  unpleasant  and  offensive 
odours,  finally,  the  dust-bin  should  not  be  too 
large.  If  too  capacious,  it  acts  as  a  guile  for  ser- 
vants not  to  have  it  cleaned  out  as  often  as  it 
should  be,  the  frequent  removal  of  its  contents 
being  a  most  essential  condition  toward  the  pre- 
servation of  health.    See  Asb-fit. 

DUSTDTG.  This  very  important  branch  of 
household  labour  is  sometimes  very  inefficiently 
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perfonned.  Very  frequently  the  doft  of  an 
^•rtment  is  not  remoTed,  bat  merely  diitnrbed 
or  driven  from  one  place  to  settle  down  on 
another. 

It  thoold  always  as  mnch  as  poasible  be  got 
nd  of  by  means  of  a  duster  or  a  brash  and  dust- 


As  the  dost  should  adhere  to  the  former,  this 
should  from  time  to  time  be  taken  out  into  the 
open  air  and  shaken.  During  the  time  a  room  is 
being  dosted  the  furniture  should  be  collected  in 
as  small  s  space  as  possible,  and  enveloped  in  the 
dusting-sheet.  The  dusting-sheet  on  its  removal 
should  be  carefully  folded  together,  taken  into  the 
air  and  shaken.  The  furniture  may  then  be  dusted 
and  returned  to  the  proper  places. 

A  duster  should  never  be  rubbed  over  furniture 
standing  dose  to  a  wall,  or  a  dirty  mark  on  the 
wall-paper  wiU  be  the  result.  The  same  caution 
applies  to  mantelpieces,  where  the  paper  may 
soon  be  spoilt  by  the  act  of  dusting,  unless  con- 
tact with  the  duster  be  avoided. 

D08T-TBJlP8.  Some  cupboards  and  drawers 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  attracting  dust.  A 
little  consideration  will  show  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  expecting  that  dust  will  accumu- 
late in  such  places.  Dust  is  carried  about  only 
when  the  air  is  in  motion,  and  it  begins  to  settle 
as  soon  as  the  motion  ceases.  It  will  naturally 
settle  on  any  ledges  or  the  edge  of  cracks.  How 
does  it  g^t  driven  through  the  cracks  or  narrow 
spaces  round  the  doors  ?  A  difference  of  1  inch 
in  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  of  about  l-80th,  and  since  the 
volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure,  the  volume 
will  vary  by  about  l-80th.  A  cupboard  measur- 
ing 4  feet  by  4  feet  by  2  feet,  will  contain  about 
30  cubic  feet  of  air,  allowing  for  shelves.  If  it  is 
closed  when  the  barometer  is  low,  and  a  rise  of  1 
inch  should  take  place,  in  order  that  equilibrium 
may  be  restored,  about  1  cubic  foot  of  air  will  have 
to  nnd  its  way  into  the  cupboard.  The  pressure 
with  which  it  will  be  forced  in  will  at  first  be 
about  I  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  or  72  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot.  A  difference  of  16  degrees  of  tem- 
perature will  produce  the  same  result,  and  it  may 
happen  that  tJie  two  causes  may  act  at  the  same 
time.  Unless  very  considerable  care  is  taken  in 
fitting  the  doors,  it  is  probable  that  equilibrium 
will  soon  be  restored,  and  any  dust  that  has  settled 
on  the  ledges  will  be  drawn  in ;  as  soon  as  it  is 
inside,  the  air  being  still,  it  will  settle,  and  will 
not  be  ready  to  be  blown  oot  at  the  next  change. 
The  pressure  within  the  cupboard  will  be  reduced 
every  time  the  door  is  opened,  the  door  acting 
like  a  piston.  This  is  likely  to  draw  in  any  dust 
that  is  lying  near.  Cabinets  for  specimens,  Ac, 
should  be  arranged  with  fiaps  or  guards  to  every 
ledge  or  crevice,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  act 
as  receptacles  for  dust  in  themselves. 

The  best  remedy,  however,  has  been  devised  by 
an  American  curator,  who  provides  each  cupboard 
or  drawer  with  a  dust-trap.  This  consists  of  a 
large  hole  at  the  back,  covered  both  inside  and 
outside  with  a  piece  of  wire  gauze,  and  the  space 
between,  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the 
board,  is  filled  with  cotton-wool.  Any  change 
of  pressure,  due  either  to  natural  meteorological 
causes  or  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors. 


will  produce  a  displacement  of  air  in  this  hole. 
The  air  meets  with  scarcely  perceptible  resistance, 
all  dust  lying  on  the  wire  g^nze  is  stopped  by 
the  cotton,  and  the  result  is  perfect  alMence  of 
dQMt(Work). 

DUTCH  DS0P8.  The  dark-coloured  residue 
left  by  the  dry  distillation  of  turpentine  (Saffer), 

DUTCH  GOLD.    Soe  Allot. 

DUTCH  LIQ'UID.    See  Olbfiavt  Oas. 

Dts'uiO.  The  act  of  tingeing  or  colouring 
absorbent  materials  by  impreg^ting  them  with 
solutions  of  colouring  matters  or  dye-stuffs.  The 
colouring  matters  which  impart  their  tints  with- 
out the  intervention  of  other  substances  are  called 
'  substantive  colours ' ;  while  those  which  require 
such  aid  are  called  '  adjective  colours.*  The  bodies 
employed  to  fix  and  develop  the  latter  class  are 
calwd  '  mordants.'  The  exact  way  in  which  dye- 
stuffs  act  upon  fibrous  materials  has  not  yet  been 
investigated  as  fully  as  it  deserves ;  the  generally 
receiv^  opinion  is  that  the  fibre  has  a  chemi- 
cal affinity  for  the  colouring  matter  in  the  case  of 
substantive  dyes,  and  likewise  for  the  mordant, 
which,  in  its  tarn,  has  an  affinity  for  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  a^ective  dyes.  Another  opinion  is 
that  the  fibres  have  pores,  which,  when  expanded 
by  heat  or  chemical  agente,  admit  particles  of 
colouring  matter.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  different  materials  'take'  dyes  in 
different  proportions ;  thus,  silk  and  wool  take  the 
coal-tar  dyes  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  but 
cotton  requires  the  intervention  of  a  most  power- 
ful mineral  or  animal  mordant.  Wool  takes  the 
colouring  matters  of  most  dye-stuffs  so  well  that 
the  deepest  tinte  can  readily  be  produced.  Silk 
and  OOTTON  are  dyed  with  greater  difficulty,  whilst 
LiKiv  shows  still  less  deposition  to  take  dyes. 
The  operations  which  take  place  in  dyeing  are 
'  mordanting,' '  ageing,' '  dunging,'  *  dyeing/  and 
'  clearing.'  The  first  of  these  operations  is  noticed 
under  Mobbavt.  After  the  fabric  has  been  mor- 
danted, it  is  generally  hung  up  in  a  room  through 
which  a  current  of  steam  and  air  is  passing,  by 
means  of  which  the  union  between  the  fibre  and 
the  mordant  is  quickened  very  considerably.  This 
exposure  to  moist  air  is  the  step  in  the  process  to 
which  the  term  '  ageing '  is  applied.  The  opera- 
tions of  'dunging'  and  'clearing'  are  noticed 
above  (see  Dukoihg).  The  'dyeing'  proper, 
which  follows  the  '  dunging,'  is  effected  by  run- 
ning the  fabric  through  the  solution  of  the  dye- 
stuff,  the  colour  being  modified  more  or  less  by 
the  nature  of  the  mordant  used.  Under  the  names 
of  the  different  colours  the  means  used  to  dye  such 
colours  are  minutely  described.  See  Black  Dte, 
Blub  DrB,  &c. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  pro- 
duction of  the  more  common  colours  may  prove 
interesting  to  the  reader  who  merely  requires 
some  general  information  on  the  subject : 

Black  is  usually  produced  by  logwood  or  galls 
with  an  iron  mordant.  Common  black  silks  are 
dyed  with  logwood  and  fustic,  iron  being  used  as 
a  mordant.  The  best  silks  are  dyed  black  on  a 
blue  ground.  Woollen  goods  are  first  dyed  blue 
with  indigo,  and  i^terwards  with  sumac,  log- 
wood, and  green  or  blue  copperas.  Cotton  and 
linen  goods  are  dyed  black  in  a  very  similar 
manner. 
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Blub  is  commonly  produced  from  indigo,  either 
in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  in  aqueous  solution. 
Prussian  hlue,  with  a  persalt  of  iron  or  tin  as  a 
mordant,  gives  a  very  splendid  dark  blue.  Of  late 
several  blues  of  novel  shades  have  been  produced 
from  coal-tar. 

Red  is  obtained  in  various  shades  by  using 
cochineal,  safflower,  lac-dye,  madder,  or  logwood, 
with  a  tin  mordant. 

PuBFLB.  Until  the  last  few  years  the  dyer 
was  dependent  for  his  purples  on  orchil  or  cud- 
bear,  but  he  has  now  at  his  disposal  the  magnifi- 
cent series  of  aniline,  or  coal-tar  colours,  ranging 
from  the  most  delicate  violet,  or  '  mauve,'  to  the 
full  crimson-purple  known  as  '  magenta.'     See 

PUBPLB  DtB. 

Yellow.  The  most  important  yellow  dyes 
are  made  from  quercitron,  fustic,  turmeric,  ar- 
notto,  and  French  and  Persian  berries.  For  fur- 
ther Information,  see  BLBACHiKa,  Calioo-fbint- 
IKG,  &c. 

DYER'S  SPIRITS.    See  Tin  Mobdants. 

DYES.  See  DTBisra,  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  colours. 

DYE-STUPFS.  The  colouring  materials  used 
in  dyeing  are  so  called.  The  more  important  of 
them  are  noticed  under  the  respective  names. 

DYEAMITE.  Nobel's  dynamite  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  75  parts  of  nitroglycerin  incorporated 
with  25  parts  of  an  infusorial  earth  known  as 
*  kieselghur,'  found  at  Luneburgh,  and  consisting 
of  the  fossil  shells  of  Infusoria.  Kieselghur  is 
almost  pure  silica.  Dynamite  is  in  regular  use  on 
the  Continent  for  mining  operations,  and  its  manu- 
facture and  transport  appear  to  be  subject  only 
to  reasonable  precautions.  If  ignited  in  the 
open  air,  or  even  when  loosely  packed,  it  bums 
quietly  away,  with  the  evolution  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrous  acid.  Although  the  first  cost  of 
dynamite  is  four  times  that  of  gunpowder,  it  is 
said  to  be  really  only  half  as  expensive,  since  it 
possesses  eight  times  the  explosive  power  of  the 
latter ;  added  to  which  the  labour  of  boring  blast- 
holes  is  avoided.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage 
of  not  being  impaired  in  efficiency  by  damp. 

When  required  for  use  the  dynamite  is  rammed 
into  a  thick  paper  cartridge,  into  which  a  fusee  is 
passed,  by  means  of  which  it  is  ignited.  Although 
dynamite  when  once  made  may  be  comparatively 
harmless  until  exploded  at  will,  that  great  risk  is 
incurred  in  its  manufacture  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  upon  two  occasions  the  manufactory 
on  the  Continent  in  which  it  is  prepared  has  been 
twice  entirely  destroyed.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
last  aocident  it  was  impossible  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  disaster,  since  every  one  in  the  building 
was  blown  to  atoms. 

Diralin  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  nitroglycerin 
with  sawdust  or  wood-pulp  as  used  in  paper-mills, 
the  two  latter  substances  having  been  previously 
treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

DYS'SHTERY.  8^.  Bloody  flux  ;  Dtsbk- 
TBBLA,  L.  A  disease  arising  from  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestines, 
and  characterised  by  stools  consisting  chiefly  of 
blood  and  mucus,  or  other  morbid  matter,  accom- 
panied with  griping  of  the  bowels,  and  followed 
by  tenesmus.  There  is  generally  more  or  less 
fever,  nnd  the  natural  f  sees  are  either  retained  or 


discharged  in  small,  hard  balls  {scjfhala).  The 
common  causes  of  this  disease  are  marsh-miaana, 
bad  water,  improper  diet*  excessive  exhaustion, 
and  fatigue,  and,  above  all,  exposure  to  the  cold 
and  damp  air  of  night  after  a  hot  day. 

Tretxim,  The  common  dysentery  of  this  coontiy 
generally  gives  wav  to  gentle  aperients  (castor  M 
or  salts-and-manna),  to  cleanse  the  bowels,  followed 
by  mild  opiates  or  morphia,  to  allay  irritatioai. 
The  chronic  -symptoms,  which  frequently  haii|2^ 
about  for  some  time,  are  best  combated  by  mild 
tonics  and  vegetable  bitters  (bark,  calumba,  caa- 
carilla)*  Occasionally,  chalybeates  (ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  lactate  of-  iron,  wine  of  iron,  sac* 
charine  carbonate  of  iron)  will  be  found  uaefal 
during  convalescence.  Throughout,  the  diet 
should  be  light  and  nutritious,  and,  in  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease,  in  a  liquid  form. 

The  dysentery  of  camps  and  hot  climates  is  a 
severe  and  fatal  disease,  in  which  the  preceding 
symptoms  are  complicated  with  remittent  or 
typhoid  fever.  Its  treatment  is  tedious  and  diffi- 
cult, and  depends  on  judiciously  meeting  the 
sevmJ  symptoms  as  they  develop  themselves. 
Aperients,  diaphoretics,  and  uauaeants,  followed 
by  tonics,  are  the  remedies  generally  relied  on. 
The  febrile  symptoms  must  be  treated  according 
to  their  inflammatory  or  putrid  tendency.  This 
variety  of  the  disease  frequently  gives  rise  to 
organic  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  dropsy, 
&c.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  contagious,  bat 
this  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  proved. 

DYSMEEORRHCE'A.    See  Mbhbtbuatioh. 

DYSPEFSIA.  [L.]  Syn.  Dyspkp'st,  Ihdi- 
GB8TI0N.  This  complaint  pervades  every  rank  of 
society,  and  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most 
general.  Few  indeed  are  there  who  wholly  escape 
it  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  The  oommon 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are — want  of  appetite, 
sudden  and  transient  distensions  of  the  stomach, 
frequent  eructations,  heartburn,  stomachic  pMna, 
occasional  vomiting,  and,  frequently,  costivenMa 
or  diarrhcsa.  Sometimes  the  head  is  affected,  and 
dimness  of  sight,  double  vision,  muscse  voUtaatea* 
and  slight  vertigo  are  experienced,  along  with  a 
multitude  of  other  symptoms,  depending  on  a 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system. 

The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  numerous.  It  is  a 
common  consequence  of  over-indulgence  in  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,  of  late  hours,  or  of  the  want 
of  proper  exercise,  both  of  body  and  mind.  In 
the  studious  and  those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life 
it  is  usually  caused  by  excessive  mental  exertion 
or  anxiety,  or  by  the  fatigues  of  business  and  the 
want  of  siifficient  bodily  exertion  and  of  pure  air. 
It  is  a  common  result  of  inebriety,  or  a  deficiency 
of  proper  food  and  clothing,  bad  ventilation,  kc ; 
and  is  not  unfreqnently  occasioned  by  the  physical 
powers  being  overtaxed,  especially  soon  after 
meals. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  depends  less  <m 
medicine  than  on  the  adoption  of  regular  habits 
of  life.  Moderation  in  eating,  drinking ;  early 
rising,  due  exercise,  and  retiring  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour  will  do  much  to  restore  the  tone  both 
of  the  stomach  and  nerves.  Excessive  study  and 
mental  exertion  should  be  avoided,  and  reoonrse 
should  frequently  be  had  to  society  and  amuse* 
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mento  of  a  lirdy  and  intaetting  character.  If 
tlie  bowels  are  ooBflned,  mild  aperient*  ihoald  be 
taken,  and  if  diarrhflea  is  present,  antacids  and 
absorbents  nay  be  had  recourse  to  with  advan- 
tage. The  stMnach  may  be  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  mild  bitters,  tonics,  and  stimulants,  and 
sea-baibing,  or  the  shower  or  tepid  bath  may  be 
taken,  whoi  conveinient,  to  strengthen  the  ner- 
Tou  system.  When  dyspepsia  is  a  secondary  or 
symptomatic  disease  the  cause  should  be  sought 
out,  and  the  treatment  varied  accordingly. 
Among  the  aperient  medicines  most  suitable  to 
dyspepna  may  be  mentioned — Epsom  salts, 
phosphate  of  sods,  and  Seidlitz  powders,  each  of 
which  should  be  taken  largely  diluted  with  water. 
Among  antacids  are  the  bicarbonates  and  car- 
booates  of  potassa  and  soda,  either  of  which  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful  dissolved 
in  water;  or,  if  the  spirits  are  depressed,  1  or  2 
teaspoonf  uls  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile  will  be  more 
appropriate;  and  in  cases  accompanied  by  diar- 
rhoea, a  little  prepared  chalk.  As  bitters,  the  com- 
pound infusion  of  orange  peel,  and  of  gentian  are 
eicellent.  A»  tonics,  small  doses  of  bark  or  of 
sulphate  of  quinine,  to  which  chalybeates  may  be 
added  if  there  is  pallor  of  countenance  or  a  low 
pulse,  with  no  disposition  to  fever  or  headache. 

When  dyspepsia  is  complicated  with  hysteria, 
hypochondriasis,  or  chlorosis,  the  treatment 
notioed  under  Uiose  heads  may  be  conjoined  to 
that  above  recommended.  For  the  great  bulk  of 
dyspeptics  the  advice  to  live  on  Sd,  a  day  and 
earn  it  by  manual  labour  is  thoroughly  sound; 
half  the  dyspepsia  in  the  world  may  be  cured  by 
sufficient  physical  exertion  to  prevent  the  patient 
having  time  to  think  of  his  or  her  internal  eco- 
nomy and  its  supposed  derangements. 

DTSPVCTA.  Difficulty  of  breathing.  It  is 
generally  symptomatic  of  some  other  affections, 
and  will  require  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

pTSn'^XIA.  [L.]  Syn.  Dtb'ubt.  Difficult 
urination.  It  is  generally  symptomatic  of  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  urethra.  The 
treatment  depends  on  the  exciting  cause. 


lAftLB-WOOS  or  UftV-AIOSS.    See  Alob. 

XAE  (InfiaiBaa'tUm  of).  Sjjfn.  Otitib,  L. 
This  affection,  when  it  attacks  the  internal  part 
of  the  ear,  is  generally  acoompanied  with  con- 
fusion of  sound,  deafness,  and  more  or  less  fever. 
It  IS  most  frequent  among  children,  and  is  com- 
monly produced  by  exposure  to  draughts  of  cold 
air,  and,  occasionally,  by  foreign  matters,  as 
cherry-stones,  insects,  Ac,,  having  got  into  the 
external  ear.  In  such  cases  the  removal  of  the 
offensive  matter,  and  due  attention  to  warmth 
and  cleanliness  and  general  health,  with  a  dose  of 
laxative  medicine,  will  be  all  the  treatment  re- 
quired. The  pain  ma^  generally  be  relieved  by 
tnrowing  warm  water  mto  the  ear  by  means  of  a 
B]rriBge,~and  fomenting  the  surrounding  parts 
with  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  chamomile 
flowers.  Should  this  treatment  not  succeed,  a 
drop  or  two  of  laudanum,  with  1  drop  of  oil  of 
cloves  and  a  little  oil  of  almonds  may  be  dropped 
in  the  ear,  and  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  introduced 
afterwards.  Cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
internal  ear  are  occasionally  met  with  in  adults. 


which  assume  a  very  serious  character,  and  de- 
mand the  most  careful  treatment.   See  Diavksbs. 

XAETHIVWiUa  ASB  GLASS  (to  prevent  the 
Craddag  of).  When  quite  new,  all  vessels  of 
glass  and  earthenware  should  be  laid  to  soak  in 
cold  water,  and  after  some  hours  this  water, 
covering  the  vessels,  should  be  gradually  heated 
to  the  boiling-point.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  a 
little  hay  on  the  top  of  the  water. 

Qlass  and  earthenware  vessels  thus  treated  are 
far  less  liable  to  crack  when  subjected  to  the  heat 
of  boiling  water  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

BA&TH-VUT.    See  Abachis  htpockba. 

SABTHS.  In  ehemisiry,  a  group  of  metallic 
oxides.  The  principal  earths  are  baryta,  strontia, 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  berylla  or  glocina, 
yttria,  sirconia,  and  thoria.  The  first  four  are 
termed  alkalivb  babths;  the  remainder,  to- 
gether  with  the  oxides  of  the  very  rare  metals 
erlnum,  terbium,  norium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and 
didymium,  constitute  the  babths  pbopbb. 

The  term  tarth  was  very  loosely  applied  by 
the  older  chemical  and  pharmaceuticid  writers, 
and  is  still  at  the  present  day.    Thus,  abbobbbnt 

BABTH  (chalk) ;  ALUMIVOUB  B.  ;  ABOILLACBOUB  B. 
(alumina) ;  BOLAB  B.  (bole) ;  bokb-b.  (phosphate 
of  lime)  ;  txtllbb'b-b.  (an  absorbent  clay)  ;  hbavt 
B.  (baryta);  Japan  b.,  or  tbbba  Japobica 
(catechu);  bbalbd  b.  (bole),  Ac,  are  names  even 
now  frequently  encountered  both  in  trade  and  in 
books. 

BAU.  [Fr.]  Water.  This  word,  like  iU 
English  synonym,  is  applied  to  numerous  sub- 
stances, differing  in  their  composition,  sensible 
properties,  and  uses,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
few  useful  examples: — Eatt  douob,  fresh  or 
river  water ;  Eau  sb  mbb,  sea  or  salt  water ;  Eau 
DB  PONTAIKB,  Eau  db  boubob,  spring  water; 
Eau  db  puits,  well  or  pump  water;  Eau  db 
BiviiBB,  river  water ;  Eau  dibtill^b,  distilled 
water;  Eau  db  bobb,  rose  water;  Eau  db  vib, 
brandy ;  Eau  db  Colookb,  Cologne  water ;  Eau 
D'HoNeBiB,  Hungary  water ;  Eau  bAbitb,  holy 
water;  Eau  pobtb,  aquafortis;  Eau  db  batok, 
soapsuds ;  Eau  db  bbktbub,  scented  water,  Ac. 

Ban  Atiienieane.  (Hte.  Bourgeois,  Paris.)  Pbur 
nettoyer  la  t£te  et  enlever  les  pellicules — for 
cleaning  the  head  and  removing  scurf.  An  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash  soap,  with  some  solution 
of  potash  and  aromatic  oil  {Dr  F,  OoppeltrMer), 

Ban  Berger,  fin  dyeing  the  Hair.  Two  fluids 
for  consecutive  application.  No.  1  is  a  solution 
of  1*3  grms.  sulphate  of  copper,  '25  grm.  nitrate 
of  nickel,  SO  g^rms.  distilled  water,  4  grms.  am- 
monia. No.  2  is  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphide, 
made  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  milk 
of  lime  until  it  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  then 
Altering  from  the  excess  of  lime  (W,  Engethardi), 

Ban  d'Aftrique,  for  dyeing  the  Hair  Black. 
Three  fluids  to  be  consecutavely  applied.  No.  I  is 
a  solution  of  3  parts  nitrate  of  silver  in  100  parts 
water.  No.  2  is  a  solution  of  8  parts  sodium 
sulphide  in  100  parts  water.  No.  8  is  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  like  No.  1,  but  perfumed 

Baa  d'Atirona.  An  elegant  fluid  cosmetic 
soap,  by  the  use  of  which  all  imperfections  of  the 
skin  will  be  easily  and  painlessly  removed.  It 
consists  of  25  grms.  of  a  spirituous  tincture  of 
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cinnamon  and  cloves,  4  grms.  soda  soap,  and  a 
drop  of  peppermint  oil  {WitMein). 

lU>n  de  Bahama.  A  black  dye  for  the  hair.  It 
18  a  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  perfumed  with  oil  of 
anise^-and  containing  flowers  of  sulphur  in  sus- 
pension {Seveil), 

Ean  de  Beauts,  Sau  de  Paris  sans  pareille,  or 
Ban  de  Princesses  {August  JEiinard,  Paris) ;  with 
a  German  title*  'Rhumlichst  bekanntes  cos- 
metisches  Wasser  genannt  Prinzessen-Wasser.' 
The  well-known  and  renowned  cosmetic  called 
Princesses*  Water.  To  experience  the  brilliant 
effects  of  this  marvellous  fluid  we  need  only,  after 
washing,  habitually  pass  a  small  sponge  moistened 
with  the  fluid  gently  over  the  skin,  and  allow  it  to 
dry  without  rubbing.  By  so  doing  our  com- 
plexion will  remain  white,  smooth,  clear,  and 
soft,  even  to  extreme  old  age.  Those,  however, 
who  arc  troubled  with  freckles,  heat-spots,  or  any 
other  eruption  should  use  the  water  several  times 
a  day  as  directed.  They  need  suffer  no  longer 
from  any  defect  of  the  skin.  Princesses'  Water 
when  shaken  is  a  milk-white  fluid  contained  in  an 
oval  bottle  with  a  long  neck,  which  holds  125  grms. 
On  standing  it  deposits  a  white  precipitate.  It  is 
made  from  2*5  grms.  calomel,  *46  grm,  corrosive 
sublimate  (so  altered  by  the  added  perfume  that* 
the  usual  tests  do  not  reveal  it),  and  122  grms. 
orange-flower  water.  The  ingredients  of  this 
mixture  are  very  poisonous. 

Eau  de  Botot.  A  mouth  wash.  Tincture  of 
cedar  wood,  600  grms.;  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
tincture  of  rhatany,  of  each  125  grms. ;  pepper- 
mint oil,  5  drops  (Winkler), 

Ban  de  Capille.  {Kampraih  and  Sehwartze.)  A 
hair  dye.  A  mixture  of  16  grms.  glycerin,  8 
grms.  hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  grm.  sugar  of  lead 
(or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  liq.  plumbi  sub-' 
acet.),  about  2  grms.  precipitated  sulphur,  and 
ISO  grms.  water,  perfumed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  eau  de  Cologne  (Hoffer), 

Ban  de  Charbon,  Dr  Chattam's.  (A.  Ahnelt, 
Charlottenburg,  the  African  traveller.)  A  pro- 
phylactic aud  specific  against  syphilis.  150  grms. 
of  a  slightly  red  fluid,  consisting  of  a  watery 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  coloured  with  aniline  and 
perfumed  with  1  drop  peppermint  oil  and  8  drops 
chloroform  dissolved  in  20  grms.  spirit  (^o^^). 

Ban  de  Cyth^re.  A  hair  dye.  ,  A  solution  of  4 
parts  chloride  of  lead  and  8  parts  crystallised 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  88  parts  distilled  water 
{Hagm'), 

Ban  de  Doctenr  Sachs.  For  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  hair,  preventing  its  turning 
grey,  for  protecting  the  scalp  from  all  ii^urious 
influences,  and  for  preserving  it  in  a  state  of 
purity  and  health.  A  solution  of  castor  oil  in 
spirit  containing  picrotoxin  (Dr  C.  Sehachf). 

Ban  de  Fte— Fairy  Water.  (Laitke,  Chemiker, 
Kiel.)  '  A  natural  hair  wash.  Recommended 
as  a  preparation  consisting  solely  of  harmless 
vegetables  (?).  It  consists  mainly  of  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  (JZtm/y). 

Ban  des  ¥66S — ^Fairy  Water.  A  hair  wash.  A 
solution  of  li  parts  loul  sulphite  in  about  8  parts 
sodium  hyposidphite,  7f  parts  glycerin,  and  88 
parts  water.  According  to  the  directions  for  use, 
more  than  three  bottles  of  120  grms.  of  the 
Fury  Water  should  nat  be  used  before  the  hair 


has  been  treated  with  Eau  de  Popp^,  and,  to 
raise  it  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  boanty. 
with  Hnile  r^g6n^ratrice  d'Hygie  (Moffer). 

Ban  de  la  Florida.  A  colourless  fluid  with  « 
greenish-yellow  deposit  consisting  of  sugar  of 
lead,  60  parts;  flowers  of  sulphur,  20  parts; 
distilled  water,  1000  parts  {F.  Eymael). 

Ban  de  Hebe.  For  freckles.  To  be  applied 
with  a  small  sponge  in  the  evening  and  washed 
off  in  the  morning.  Lemons,  cut  small,  digested 
in  a  closed  flask  with  distilled  vinegar,  Uvender 
vinegar,  oil  of  lemon,  and  rosemary,  and  filtered. 

Ban  de  Java  Antioholeriqne  is  a  solution  of 
camphor  and  carbolic  acid  in  spirit  {Ctuselmanm), 

Ban  de  Leehelle  may  be  replaced  by  a  filtered 
mixture  of  200  parts  aqua  aromatica,  800  parts 
aqua  dest.,  10  parts  add.  carbol.,  10  parts  oL 
thymi,  20  parts  add.  tannic. 

Ban  de  ^s  de  Lohse.  (Lokse  formerly — ^before 
the  French  war — LohsS,  Berlin).  A  cosmetic 
consisting  of  2  grms.  zinc  oxide,  2  g^ms.  prepared 
talc,  4  grms.  glycerin,  and  200  grms.  rote  water 
(SchddUr). 

Ban  de  Mcnt  Blanc.  A  hair  dye.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Ban  de  Naples.  Neapolitan  washing  solution. 
A  mixture  of  12  parts  borax,  100  parts  distilled 
water,  60  parts  rose  water,  1  part  camphor,  4 
parts  tinct.  benzoin  (  W,  Hildwein). 

Ban  de  Qninine— Glycerin  Hair  Waah,  with 
Extract  of  Peruvian  Bark.  (A.  HHnrieh,  Leipsig.) 
For  removing  scurf  and  strengthening  the  hair. 

2  g^rms.  balsam  of  Peru,  6  grms.  castor  oil,  60 
grms.  rum,  35  grms.  water,  5  grms.  tincture  of 
red  cinchona  {Rctger), 

Ban  de  Yienne.  A  hair  dye  £rom  Paris.  Two 
fluids,  one  of  which  is  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  ammoniacal  water,  and  the  other  a  soln- 
tionof  pyrog^llic  acid. 

Ban  Dentiflriee  dee  CordilUrei.  An  Indian 
recipe.  860  parts  strong  spirits,  830  parts  water, 
2i  parts  extract  of  red  or  yellow  dnchona,  1 
part  oil  of  cinnamon,  2  parts  oil  of  doves,  3 
parts  oil  of  anise,  6  parts  oil  of  peppermint 
{Eager), 

Ban  Dentifrice  de  Mallard.  Star-anise,  com- 
mon anise,  cinnamon,  cloves,  of  eadi,  8  parts ; 
guaiacnm  wood,  10  paits;  brown  cinchona, 6  parts; 
rose  leaves,  5  parts ;  nutmegs,  2  parts,  are  plaoed 
in  a  displacement  apparatus  and  percolated  with 

3  parts  cochineal,  12  to  16  parts  water,  1000  parts 
sp.  vini ;  sp.  gr.  '860.  The  tincture  is  displaced 
with  water  and  100  parts  are  mixed  with  7  parts 
of  a  mixture  of  peppermint  oil,  spirit  of  scurvy- 
grass,  and  tinct.  of  benzoin,  allowed  to  stand  and 
flltered. 

Ban  Boarlate— Scarlet  Water.  {BSardeL)  For 
renovating  red  linen  and  woollenf  abrics.  Ozalinm, 
26  parts ;  soda,  16  parts ;  potash,  6  parts ;  water, 
coloured  with  cochineal  and  slightly  p^rfnmed, 
1000  puts  {SawnoM), 

Ban  Li^enne.  A  hair  dye.  An  degant  paste- 
board box,  in  which  are  8  botties  of  fluid  and  2 
bone-handled  tooth-brushes.  No.  1  contains  a 
clear  fluid  consisting  of  pyrogallic  acid  1*6  grms., 
*3  grm.  colouring  matter  of  alkanet,  17*5  grms. 
spirit  of  wine,  27  grms.  water.  No.  2  is  filled 
with  a  thick  brown  fluid,  which  from  decomposi- 
tion has  produced  a  depodt  sometimes  brown. 
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tometimes  ^rey.  This  iMurtlv  decompoaed  flaid 
WBS  originally  a  mixtiue  of  rilver  nitimte,  3*5 
grms. ;  ammonia,  4*5  gnn8. ;  gnm  araUc  or  aome 
■imilar  mndlage,  2*5  grms. ;  distilled  water,  23 
grms.  No.  8,  labelled  'Fixatenr/  contains  7*5 
grms.  fluid,  consisting  of  '5  grm.  sodiom  salphide, 
7  grms.  distilled  water.  The  directions  for  nse, 
translated  into  varions  languages,  say :  Dissolve 
10  grms.  snbcarbonate  of  soda  in  half  a  litre  of 
warm  or  cold  rain-water,  and  with  this  wash  the 
greise  irom  the  hair.  Afterwards  rinse  it  in 
elesr  water,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  with  a  cloth. 
Poor  1  part  of  flaid  Na  1  into  a  sanoer,  and  with 
brush  No.  1  apply  it  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
Allow  it  2  or  3  minutes  to  dry,  then  mh  the  hair 
with  an  old  linen  cloth  to  remove  the  superfluous 
moisture.  Next  repeat  the  operation,  using  fluid 
and  brush  No.  2,  and  without  waiting  wash  the 
hair  with  warm  or  cold  loapy  water.  This  hair 
dye  is  quite  harmless,  and  leaves  no  marks  on  the 
^n  behind  it.— lb  «m  it  for  ike  Beard.  The 
process  is  the  lame  as  that  for  the  hair,  except 
that  instead  of  the  soda  solution,  ordinary  soap  is  to 
be  used  to  cleanse  the  beard  from  grease.  It  often 
happens  that  when  the  user  of  the  dye  has  not  taken 
ordinary  care  in  cleansing  the  hair,  the  latter 
becomes  of  a  false  and  unnatural  tint.  In  tbis 
case  the  Hxateur  should  be  used.  A  small  sponge 
■hould  be  moistened  with  this  and  passed  over  the 
hair,  which  will  make  the  colour  natural  and  glossy. 
The  FIzateur  as  well  as  the  sponge  must  only  be 
used  in  this  way.  It  may  be  employed  2  days 
after  the  flrst  operation  without  it  being  neces- 
wry  to  dye  the  hair  anew  {Eager). 
^  San  Medidnales  are  either  simply  watery  solu- 
tions (BTDBOLI^S,  HTDBOLATnBB8,aOLVTJONB  FAB 
l'bau),  or  distilled  water  (saitx  DiSTiLLiifl)  ;  or 
they  are  vinous  or  alcoholic  tinctures  or  solutions 
of  essential  oils,  aromatics,  or  more  active  drugs. 
See  CoBDiALB,  Haib  Dtbb,  Pbbtukbbt,  Spibits, 
TiircTUBBS,  Watbbs,  Ac. 
^  San  To&iqBe  de  Chahnia  is  a  perfumed  solu- 
tion of  tannin. 

San  ToBiqua  Faraehnte  des  Cheveni.  To  pre- 
vent the  falling  ofP  of  the  hair.  Macerate  some 
pieces  of  violet  root  for  some  davs  in  120  grms. 
rose  water,  filter,  and  add  to  the  fluid  2  decigrms. 
sulphate  of  iron,  3  drops  vinegar,  1*3  grms.  each 
of  tincture  of  benzoin  and  balsam  of  Peru,  7'6 
grms.  Provence  oil,  and  10  drops  oil  of  bergamot 
(Dr  Caeeelmann), 

Em  TirgiBale.  {Ckahle.)  Lead  acetate,  sine 
sulphate,  of  each,  1  part;  distilled  water,  28 
parts ;  ean  de  Cologne,  12  parts.  Dissolve  and 
mix;  allow  to  stand  for  a  month,  and  fllter.  A 
spoonful  mixed  with  a  glass  of  water  to  be  used 
as  a  vaginal  injection  {Seveil), 

Xasz,  in  penumery,  are  solutions  of  the  fra- 
grant essential  oils  in  spirit,  as  eau  de  Cologne, 
eau  de  bouquet,  &c. ;  or  they  are  diluted  waters, 
largely  charged  with  the  odorous  principles  of 
plants,  as  eau  de  rose,  ean  de  fleurs,  d'oranges,  &c. 

Bauz,  of  the  liqueuriste,  are  aromatised  spirits 
or  cordials. 

SB'LAVIVfi.  The  yellowish-red  crystallisable, 
solid  substance  which  is  left  behind  in  the  retort 
when  wood  spirit  is  rectified  from  quicklime.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  and  sublimes  without  fusion 
at  273*  F. 


SBOniE.  The  onl^  difference  between  this 
and  vulcanite  consists  in  the  colouring  materials 
used.    See  Caoutohovc. 

EB'OVT.  The  wood  of  the  Di^epyrus  melau' 
oxjflon,  an  East  Indian  tree,  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
JSbenaeett.  Two  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
namely,  Dioepyrue  ehenus  and  2).  ebenasler, 
yield  respectively  Maubitiub  bbont  and  the  bas- 
TABD  bbokt  of  Ceylou.  Pftle-coloured  woods  are 
stained  in  imitation  of  ebony  (FACTiTiors  bbont) 
by  washing  them  with  or  steeping  them  in  a 
strong  decoction  of  logwood  or  oi  gtlU,  and, 
when  dry,  washing  them  over  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  iron.  They  are  then  rinsed 
in  clean  water,  and  the  process  is  repeated  if  re- 
quired. The  wood  is  lastly  polished  or  varnished. 

EBSI'STT.    See  Ivtoxicatiok. 

EBUL'LIOSCOPE.  Syn,  Ebuixitiok  aloo- 
HOLOMBTBB,  Thbbmo-alcoholoxbtkb.  This 
instrument  is  essentially  a  thermometer,  and  its 
application  to  alcoholometry  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  boiling-point  of  a  spirituous 
liquid  is  scarcely  sltered  by  the  presence,  within 
certain  limits,  of  the  substances  which  may  be 
dissolved  in  it,  which,  by  increasing  its  specific 
gravity,  render  the  ordinary  alcoholometers  or 
hydrometers  useless  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
its  alcoholic  richness. 

The  ebullioscope  consists  essentially  of  a  ther- 
mometer having  a  very  minute  bore  and  a  large 
bulb,  similar  to  that  employed  to  determine  the 
height  of  mountains  from  the  boiling-point  of 
water;  but  instead  of  themiometric  degrees  being 
marked  upon  the  scale,  the  percentage  under 
proof  is  placed  on  the  loft-hand  side  of  the  stem, 
and  the  percentage  content  of  proof  spirit  on  the 
right-hand  side.  These  commence  at  178*5^  F., 
the  temperature  at  which  '  proof  spirit '  boils,  and 
which  here  forms  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The 
succeeding  numbers  are  based  upon  the  boiling- 
points  of  mixtures  of  aloohol  and  water.  The 
little  boiler  being  charged,  and  about  a  teaspoonf  ul 
of  salt  (35  gr.)  being  added  to  prevent  loss  of 
alcohol  by  evaporation,  the  thermometer  is  set  in 
its  place,  and  the  spirit-lamp  lighted.  When  the 
mercury  begins  to  rise  out  of  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer,  the  '  damper-plate '  is  pushed  in  a 
little  way  to  moderate  the  heat.  The  eye  is  now 
kept  steadily  on  the  instrument,  and  as  soon  as 
the  liquid  bolls  freely,  and  the  mercury  becomes 
stationary  in  the  stem,  the  indication  is  carefully 
noted,  and  the  damper-plate  pushed  home  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flame. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ebullioscope  in 
use ;  the  chief  are  those  of  Tabari^,  Malligand 
andVida1,and  Amagat.  Tabari^'s  instrument  con- 
sists simply  of  an  upright  thermometer,  fixed  in  a 
small  boiler  with  a  spirit-lamp  underneath.  The 
ebullioscope  of  Malligand  and  Vidal  has  a  separate 
condenser,  and  the  thermometer  is  fixed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  The  boiler  is  much  smaller  than 
in  TalMuri^'s  apparatus,  and  instead  of  being  heated 
directly  below,  the  flame  is  applied  to  a  project- 
ing ring-shaped  contrivance.  Amagafs  ebullio- 
scope is  provided  with  2  boilers  and  2  thermo- 
meters, one  for  the  liquor  to  be  tested,  and  the 
other  for  pure  water.  The  thermometers  are  flxed 
in  a  vertical  position. 

The  ebullioscope  is  acyusted  to  the  mean  boiling- 
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point  of  water  under  an  atmospheric  pressure  of 
29*6  inches.  When  the  pressure  is  either  high^ 
or  lower,  both  water  and  alcohol  boil  at  a  some- 
what different  temperature,  to  meet  which  a  baro- 
metrical equation  is  attached  to  the  thermometer 
by  means  of  a  small  subsidiary  scale.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  (except  with  ionagat's  instrument, 
see  above),  before  commencing  the  operation  of 
testing  any  liquor,  to  charge  tiie  little  boiler  with 
pure  water  only,  and  to  fix  the  thermometer  in  its 
place.  When  the  water  boils  freely  the  mercury 
becomes  stationary  in  the  stem,  exactly  opposite 
the  true  barometrical  indication  at  the  time. 
Should  this  be  against  the  line  29*6  no  correction 
win  be  required ;  but  should  it  stand  at  any  other 
line  above  or  below,  then  the  various  boiling- 
points  will  bear  reference  to  that  boiling-point 
only.  In  the  latter  case  the  boiling-point  of  the 
water  on  the  barometrical  indicator  must  be  set 
against  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  on  the 
scale,  when  opposite  the  line  29*6  will  be  found 
the  true  strength.  Thus,  the  barometer  being 
at  SO  inches,  and  the  indication  or  boiling-point 
being  72  u.  p.,  80  on  the  indicator  must  be  placed 
against  72  u.  p.  on  the  thermometer,  when  against 
the  line  of  29*6  will  be  seen  69*6  u.  p.,  the  real 
strength  of  the  sample  tested. 

When  a  spirit  is  stronger  than  the  *  excise 
proof,'  its  boiling-point  varies  too  little  with  its 
alterations  of  strength  to  render  the  ebullioscope 
of  much  practical  value.  To  make  it  applicable 
to  the  stronger  spirits  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
dilute  them  with  exactly  their  own  bulk  of  pure 
water  before  testing  them,  and  then  to  double  the 
resulting  indication,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ure. 

By  means  of  the  ebullioscope  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  beer,  wines,  and  spirits,  of  every  variety 
and  class,  may  be  readily  determined  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes. 

BBULLI'^ON.  Thestateofboiling,ortherapid 
conversion  of  a  liquid  into  vapour,  taking  place  not 
only  at  the  surface  (as  in  evaporation),  but  in  the 
interior  of  the  liquid.  Ebullition  occurs  in  dif- 
ferent liquids  at  very  different  temperatures,  such 
temperatures  being  called  their  *  boiling-points.' 
Under  the  same  circumstances  the  boiling-points 
are  constant,  and  by  observing  them  the  chemist 
is  often  able  to  distinguish  liquids  which  much 
resemble  each  other.  The  boiling-point  of  the 
same  liquid  may,  however,  vary  considerably 
under  different  circumstances.  The  causes  which 
induce  variation  are  increased  or  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure,  the  greater  or  less  depth  of 
the  liquid  (causing  variation  in  pressure),  the 
character  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  air  or  other  gases  in  solution.  Thus 
water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  when  the  baro- 
meter is  low,  in  bad  weather,  or  at  the  top  of  a 
hill,  than  when  the  barometer  is  higher,  in  fine 
weather,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  or  mine. 
There  is  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment, 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure 
in  lowering  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid.  A  little 
water  is  made  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  fiask 
or  retort  placed  over  a  lamp,  until  the  air  has  been 
expelled,  and  the  steam  issues  freely  from  the 
neck.  A  tightly  fitting  cork  is  then  inserted, 
and  the  lamp  at  the  same  moment  withdrawn. 
When  the  ebullition  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed 


at  pleasure  for  a  considerable  time  by  eprink- 
ling  the  flask  with  cold  water,  which,  by  ocm- 
densing  the  vapour  within,  occasions  a  partial 
vacuum.  Liquids  in  general  boil  from  60^  to  140^ 
lower  than  their  ordinary  boiling-points  when 
heated  in  vtteno. 

It  is  aUo  found  that  fluids  boil  at  a  lower  tem* 
perature  and  more  quietly  in  veasels  with  roag:h 
and  spicular  surfaces  than  in  those  with  smooth 
or  polished  ones.  The  boiling-point  of  water,  ms 
marked  on  the  scale  of  the  thermometer,  is  212^  F., 
but  in  perfectly  clean  and  smooth  glass  vessels 
water  free  from  air  may  be  heated  to  221''  F. 
without  boiling.  That  the  elevation  of  the  boiling- 
point  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face may  be  at  once  demonstrated  by  throwing^ 
into  water,  about  to  boil  in  a  glass  matrass*  some 
iron  filings  or  coarsely  powderod  glas^  when  ebul- 
lition will  commence  with  almost  explosive  vio- 
lence, and  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  will  sink  about  2""  F. 

The  boiling-point  of  water  contained  in  ordi- 
nary vessels  may  be  raised  considerably  above 
212  F.  by  the  addition  of  saline  matter,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


Darlb  I.— 

BoiUn^-poini 

'f  of  WaUr  ai  Differemt 

Pre98wrM  (Regnanlt). 

Bolling-poiut 

BftToinctcT. 

BoilinK.point 

Barometer. 

'^C. 

MUlimetrM. 

<^C. 

MiUiiaetrei. 

0     . 

4*600 

100 

760-0 

5     . 

6*634 

105 

906*4 

10     . 

9-165 

110 

1075 

16    . 

12-70 

115 

1269 

20    . 

17-39 

120 

1491 

26     . 

28*56 

125 

1744 

30    . 

31*55 

ISO 

2030 

36     . 

41*83 

136 

2354 

40     , 

54-91 

140 

2718 

45     . 

71-89 

145 

3126 

50    . 

91-98 

150 

3581 

66     . 

117*5 

155 

4089 

60     . 

148*8 

160 

4652 

66     . 

186*9 

165 

6275 

70    . 

238*1 

170 

5962 

76    . 

288*6 

176 

6717 

80    . 

354*6 

180 

7546 

86    . 

433*0 

185 

&463 

90    . 

525*4 

190 

9443 

95    . 

633-8 

195 

10519 

Tablb  lL—BoiliM4f-pof»U  of  SatmraUd  Soim- 
tiont  of  Various  Salts  ai  ike  Ordinary  Aiwuh^ 
spheric  ^res8ur€m 


WeiRhkofSalfcdissolred  BoUing-iKiiiit. 


Salt.  in  100  paria  of  Water 

Acetate  of  potash    .    .  798*2  .  . 

Nitrate  of  calcium   .    .  362*2  .  . 

Carbonate  of  potash     .  2050  .  . 

Acetate  of  soda    .    .    .  209*0  .  . 

Nitre 335*1  .  . 

Sal  ammoniac  ....    88*9  .  . 

Salt 41-2  .  . 

Carbonate  of  soda    .    .    48*6  .  . 


169 

151 

185 

124*4 

115*9 

114-2 

108*4 

104*6 


886 
804 
275 
251 
246 
838 
827 
220 


In  unng  these  solutions  as  chemical  baths  it 
is  found  inconvenient  to  employ  saturated  solu- 
tions, as  the  evaporation  of  the  water  produces 
crystallisation  of  the  salt;  they  are  therefore 
kept  much  below  the  point  of  saturation. 


BCHINOCOCCUB  H0M1N18 


Nitroiu  oxide 
Cu-boD  dioxide 


GUimae    - 
SolphiiT  dioxide. 
Btber   .     .     . 
Carbon  bicniphidi 
Chlorofonn    . 
Heth}l  alcohol 


TorpentiDe 

Snlphur 


-87-9 

-1£62 

-78-2 

-108-8 

-»8-5 

-   878 

-S3-6 

-   3S-6 

-1(M)6 

84-97 

94-0 

M-20 

115-2 

60-16 

140-3 

66-78 

162! 

78-26 

172-9 

80-86 

176-6 

1G9-1& 

318-6 

357-25 

6760 

44800 

838-4 

KHUOCOCCUS  HOHIIIS.  Thu  ctMtore, 
which  i*  the  Ui-tk  of  the  Ttemia  aciiiKxnieemt,  ii  a 
Terj  comm  on  panute  infeating  man,  and  hu  bean 
band  in  the  hanun  long*,  ticwt,  kidneji,  lirer, 
ipticn,  OTariea,  brauta,  numbTane  of  the  throat. 


and  the  bon«».  The  diieaae  to  which  it  girea  rSae 
is  of  a  very  long  and  painfal  nature,  frequently 
terminatiDg  ht^ly,  and  one  in  which  no  remediei 
have  hitb^to  been  fonnd  of  an;  avail.  The 
part  of  the  hnman  econom;  moit  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  lavage*  of  the  Echinococciu  is 
the  lirer,  in  the  inbitance  of  which  it  givee  rise 
to  tbe  fonnation  of  a  hydatid  tomoiii.  Thii 
tnmonr  ii  compoMd  of  a  thick-walled  cyat  or 
bag,  within  which  ia  another  of  a  mncb  more 
delicate  teitnre.  "  Thii  latter  membrane  is  the 
motber-aac  of  the  Echinococcui  embyro  "  (Sia- 
{«y),andcoiTeaponds  with  thegerniiaal  membrane 
of  FrofeaaoT  Ooodair.  "  It  it  itadded  with  in- 
namerable  tranaparent  eelli,  Tarying  ai  extremes 
of  mcaanrement  from  1- 10,000th  to  l-8000th  of 
an  inch.  It  la  the  aeat  ot  derelopment  of  in- 
nnmerable  Echinococci,  and  to  thla  membrane,  in 
>  freah  hydatid  tumour,  they  are  found  connected 
by  a  delicate  membrane,  either  aingly,  or  more 
commonly  ia  clnaten,  the  namber  of  indiriduala 
on  tbe  claster  varying  from  10  to  100  or  more,  aa 
abown  in  the  annexed  woodcut"  lAitktn), 
llieaiieof  tbe  embyro  variea  from  l-18th  to 


two  EchioocDcci.     In  tbe  one  the  head  ia  drawn 

within  tbe  vehicle,  and  in  theotheritiaextmdeil. 

Fig.  3  represent!  a  tntnareise  view  of  an  Ecbi- 


'  baaei  e  the  central  extremity;  «  the  booklets 
viewed  upon  their  concave  or  inferior  border. 
The  dotted  lines  connecting  ^  ff,  k,  represent  the 
;  outer  >ur&ce  of  the  neck,  and  runs  through  the 
I  Sled  point  of  the  three  hooks  wliich  move  upon 
t  are  suctorial  disc* ;  the  hooklata  the  central  flied  proceai,  as  on  a  pivot. 
b«  leeD  enoiraling  a  membranona  disc.  !      The  inhsbitanlj  of  Iceland  are  sud  to  anfter 

^g.  4  we  have  a  repreaentatlou  of  tbe  drelat  '  severely  from  tbe  •fteot*  ot  the  AAmomcmu 
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ECLECTIC  REMEDIES— EDIBLE  EARTHS 


hominU  ;  ifc  has  been  computed  that  l-6th  of  the 
population  of  the  island  are  attacked  by  it. 

ECLECTIC  REMEDIES.  These  are  medicines 
chiefly  employed  by  a  sect  of  American  practi- 
tioners^ self-styled  'Eclectics.'  The  medicinal 
properties  appended  to  each  of  these  preparations 
are  those  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Eclectics  them- 
selves. They  must  not  be  confounded  with  true 
active  principlesj  although  the  names  are  often 
exactly  the  same,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
mistakes.  The  general  process  followed  for  their 
manufacture  is  to  pour  a  strong  alcoholic  tincture 
of  the  drug  into  water,  which  precipitates  the 
resin ;  the  resin  is  collected,  dried,  and  powdered. 

Apooynin.  From  the  roots  of  Apoeynum  and 
SostBmifolium,  Given  in  jaundice,  hepatic  torpor, 
and  constipation. — Dose,  i  to  2  gr. 

AsGiiEFBDiN.  From  Asclepias  tuberoia.  Ex- 
pectorant, diaphoretic,  and  tonic. — Dose,  1  to  6 
gr.  8  times  a  day. 

Baftibtin.  From  wild  indigo.  Given  in  liver 
affections. — Dose,  i  to  t  ^* 

Basoskik.  From  Bucku.  Diuretic,  alterative, 
antispasmodic. — Dose,  2  to  4  gr. 

Caulofhtllin.  From  Caulophyllum  thalic' 
troides.  Tonic  and  alterative,  acts  on  the  uterus. 
— Dose,  i  to  1  gr.  3  times  a  day ;  as  a  parturient, 
2  to  4gr. 

Cbbasbin.  Ytom  i\iQ  CerastuvirgiaUana,  Given 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine  when  the  latter  is  in- 
admissible.— Dose,  5  to  10  gr. 

CiKioiprGiN.  8yn,  Macbotin.  From  black 
snake-root.  Tonic,  alterative,  nervine,  antiperiodic, 
and  in  chorea. — Dose,  1  to  6  gr. 

COLINSONIK.  From  the  herb  of  Colinsonia 
canadensis.  Employed  in  g^vel  and  urinary 
affections. — Dose,  1  to  3  gr. 

COBKINB.  From  Comus  florida  (dogwood). 
Antiperiodic— Dotf^,  10  gr. 

EnoK  YMIA.  From  the  bark  of  Euonymus  airo- 
ptirpureus.  A  cholagogue  and  hepatic  stimulant. 
— Dose,  1  to  4  grr. 

EupATOBiNB.  From  Uupaiorium  purpureum. 
Diuretic. — Dose,  3  to  5  gr. 

EUPHOBBIN.  From  JSuphorhia  coroUata, 
Emetic,  cathartic,  expectorant,  and  vermifuge. — 
Dose,  1  gr.  or  less. 

Gblbemin.  From  Oelseminum  sempervirens. 
Given  in  pneumonia,  hysteria,  and  dysmenorrhcea. 
— Dose,  i  to  2  gr.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  powerful  alkaloid,  Gelsimia. 

Gbbanin,  or  Gbbakiin.  From  Geranium 
macuiaium.    Astringent. — Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

Hamamblik.  From  Samamelis  virginica 
(witch  hazel).    Astringent. — Dose,  6  gr. 

Htdbastik.  From  Hydrastis  canadensis. 
Tonic. — Dose,  3  to  5  gr.  This  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  alkaloid,  Hydrasta. 

Inglakdik.  From  Butter-nni,  Given  in  chronic 
hepatic  disorders  and  constipation. — Dose,  2  to  4 

Ibidik.  From  the  Blue  flay.  Alterative,  siala- 
gogue,  anthelmintic. — Dose,  i  to  6  gr. 

JUGLAITDIK.  From  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
Juglans  einerea.  Laxative  and  cathartic;  used 
in  constipation. — Dose,  2  to  6  gr. 

LBPTAiroEiir.  From  Leptandra  virginiea. 
Given  in  liver  affections,  chronic  dysenteryi  diar- 
rhoea, and  typhus. — Dose,  2  to  4  gr. 


Ltoopin.  From  Lycopus  virginicus.  Given 
in  haamorrhage,  diabetes,  and  dysentery. —Zlofr, 
2  to  3  gr. 

Mybioin.  From  Myriea  eerifera.  Stimulant, 
astringent,  and  antispasmodic. — Dose,  2  to  lO  gr. 

PoPTJLiK.  From  Fopulus  tremuloides.  Tonic 
and  febrifuge. — Dose,  4  to  8  gr. 

Pbunin.  From  wild  cherry  bark.  Stimulant^ 
tonic,  and  expectorant. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr. 

RuMiv.  From  Bumex  erispus.  Action  like 
rhubarb. — Dose,  3  gr. 

Sakguinabik.  From  Sanguinaria  canadenHs, 
Hepatic  and  alterative. — Dose,  ^  to  2  gr. 

SCTTTBLLABIN.  From  Scutellaria  lateriflora. 
Used  as  a  nervine  stimulant  in  chorea  and  epilepsj. 
— Dose,  3  to  6  gr. 

Stillhtgix.  From  Stylingia  syUfoHea.  Given 
in  bronchitis  and  laryngitis.  Used  externally  as 
a  stimulant ;  internally,  I  drop  with  mucilage. 

ViBiBNiN.  From  Viburnum  opulus.  Anti- 
spasmodic ;  used  for  relieving  cnmp. — JDoftf,  I  to 
2gr. 

EDIBLE  EARTHS.  There  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  many  oountriee, 
especially  during  famine  and  in  tinlbs  of  scarcity, 
use  certain  kinds  of  earth  as  food.  In  Spain,  a 
particular  kind  of  earth  known  as  buearo  is  eaten ; 
the  Russian  peasant  partakes  of  his  roek-flour  / 
the  Thuringian  of  his  rock-butter  ;  the  Swede  of 
his  bergmehl  or  mountain  meal  s  the  native  of  Java 
of  an  earth  known  as  teneampa ;  the  Hindoo  of 
the  so-called  Patna  earth ;  and  the  Persian  of  a 
species  of  soil  known  as  Qheli  giveh, 

Mr  Molvar  has  analysed  an  earth,  eat«n  by 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  Neograd  district  in 
Hungary,  and  finds  it  has  the  following  composi- 
tion: 

Carbonic  acid 40*357 

Lime 51*48S 

Magnesia 0*110 

Volatile  matter  ....     5*546 

Ferric  oxide 0*158 

Alumina 2*272 

As  the  volatile  matter  seemed  to  be  the  prob- 
able means  of  nourishment,  it  was  subjected  to  a 
special  examination,  and  was  found  to  contain, 
besides  empyreumatic  substances,  0*067  water, 
and  0*010  nitrogen. 

Dr  Schmidt,  a  German  chemist,  gives  the 
following  as  the  composition  of  100  parts  of  the 
air-dried  powder  from  the  coast  of  the  White 
Sea: 

Water  given  off  at  100°  C.  .    0*260 

Given  off  at  a  low  red  heat  .    0-835 

Alumina 40*797 

Ferric  oxide 0*310 

Magnesia 0*618 

Lime tracw 

Soda 1*829 

Potassa 9-845 

Silicic  acid,  trace  of  fluorine,  and 
loss 45-506 

This  earth  is  eaten  by  the  Laplanders,  who 
mix  it  with  the  flour  of  which  they  make  their 
bread. 

The  Persian  edible  earth  called  &h«U  givek  con- 
tains: 
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Magiuxic  cmrbonate  ....  66*963 
Calcic  carbonate  ....  23*634 
Sodium  chloride        ....     3*542 

Sodic  sulphate 0*293 

Sodic  carbonate  ....  0*598 
Magnesie  hydnyte      ....     1*311 

Ferric  oxide 0*092 

Alumina 0*227 

SOicicacid 0*765 

Water  combined  at  120*"  .  .  .  1*153 
Hygroscopic  moisture       .        .  1*422 

The  *  Chemical  News'  (xxxvi,  202)  contains 
the  analysis  by  Mr  Paterson  Muir  of  a  clay 
from  Mackenzie  County,  South  Island,  New  Zea- 
land,  which  is  largely  eaten  by  sheep.  It  consists 
of: 

SUics 61*25 

Alumina 17'97 

Fenic  oxide 5*72 

Lime .......    1*91 

Magnesia 0*87 

Sodium  chloride  ....    3*69 

Potaasium  chloride     ....   trace 

Water 7*31 

Organic  matter 1*77 

100*49 
EDULCOBATIOH.  The  affusion  of  water  on 
any  substance  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
portion  soluble  in  that  fluid.  Edulcoration  is 
usually  performed  by  agitating  or  triturating  the 
article  with  water,  and  remoying  the  latter,  after 
subsidence,  by  decantation  or  filtration.  It  is  the 
method  commonly  adopted  to  purify  precipitates 
and  other  powders  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
The  washing-bottle  is  a  most  useful  instrument 
for  the  edulooration  of  precipitates.  In  its 
simfdest  form,  it  is  a  bottle  fitted  with  two  bent 
glass  tubes,  one  drawn  to  a  fine  point  and  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  the  other  only 
entering  the  cork  a  few  inches.  Bv  blowing 
down  the  latter  tube,  the  water  is  lorced  oat 
of  the  former  in  a  fine  stream.     See  Wa8H- 

SSL,  8yn,  ANeviLLi,  L.  A  family  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  'apodal '  section  of  the  MalaeO' 
fterfffiu  At  least  three  species  of  eels  are  found 
in  this  country — the  'sharp-nosed,'  the  'broad- 
nosed,'  and  the  '  inig.'  The  first,  which  is  com- 
mon in  streams  and  lakes,  attains  the  greatest 
size — sometimes  25  lbs.  or  even  30  lbs.  The 
'  snig '  is  considered  superior  to  other  kinds  for 
tiie  table.  As  articles  of  food,  eels  are  said  to  be 
laxative  and  far  from  wholesome.  The  fat  (ibl 
VAT;  ASIP8  AVOUiLLX,  OLBUM  A.)  IS  among  the 
simples  of  the  Ph.  L.  1816,  and  was  formerly  con- 
sidered'good  against*  stripes,'  and  is  even  now 
used  by  the  vulgar  as  a  friction  for  stiff  joints. 
For  the  table,  eete  are  generally  dressed  by  stew- 
ing, frying,  baking,  or  potting,  which  is  done  in 
the  usual  way,  the  fish  being  cut  into  pieces  2  or 
3  inches  long,  and  melted  butter,  onions,  sweet 
herbs,  and  anchovy  sauce,  added  at  will.  The 
ocnresB  bbl  is  a  distinct  and  gigantic  species  of 
the  tame  family.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  i|nd  oily,  but 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Devon,  on  which  it  abounds. 

Leiheby  states  the  following  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  the  eel : 


Nitrogenous  matter      .        .      9*9 

Fat 13*8 

Saline  matter                        .1*3 
Water 75-0 

100*0 
Payen's  analysis   difllers   from   the   above,  in 
giving  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  a  still  greater  quantity  of  fat. 

EFFEBTES'CEHCS.  The  rapid  escape  of  gas 
in  small  bubbles  from  a  liquid.    See  Draught 

POWDBB,  Ac.  

EFTLOEES'GSVCE.  The  spontaneous  conver- 
sion of  a  crystalline  solid  into  a  dry  pulverulent 
form.  Crystals  which  in  a  dry  atmosphere  lose 
their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  become  crusted 
oyer  with  a  mealy  ponder,  are  said  to  be  bbvlobbs- 

CBKT. 

SOG.  8yn,  Otum,  L.  A  body  produced  in 
the  females  of  birds  and  certain  other  animals, 
contidning  an  '  embryo '  of  the  same  species,  or 
body,  from  which  a  similar  animal  may  ulti- 
mately be  produced.  The  eggs  of  the  common 
domestic  fowl  are  nutritious  and  easily  digestible, 
and  when  lightly  cooked  by  boiling  and  eaten 
with  a  little  salt,  are  admirably  adapted  as  an 
aliment  for  the  sick  and  delicate.  When  boiled 
hard  or  fried  they  are  rendered  less  digestible, 
and  possess  no  advantage  in  this  respect  over 
butcher's  meat.  A  new-laid  egg,  beaten  up  in  a 
cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  is  an  excellent  in- 
gredient in  the  breakfast  of  a  person  with  a  poor 
appetite,  and  is  very  supporting.  A  glass  of 
wine,  beer,  or  porter,  similarly  treated,  along 
with  a  biscuit,  has  been  recommended  as  a  light 
and  nutritious  luncheon  or  supper,  well  suited  to 
the  debilitated  and  dyspeptic.  Raw  eggs  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  cod-liver  oil  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  this  last  is  ordered,  occurring 
in  persons  with  delicate  or  irritable  stomachs. 
The  addition  of  fresh  salad  oil  vastly  increases 
their  medicinal  virtues.  A  fresh  egg  is  said  to 
contain  about  the  same  amount  of  nourishment 
as  li  OS.  of  fresh  meat  and  1  os.  of  wheaten 
bread,  but  in  a  more  digestible  form. 

Cffmpotition  of  the  ContenU  of  the  Sgg, 
Water        ....    74*02 
Albumen    ....     14*08 
Oil  and  fat         .  .     10*25 

Mineral  matter  .  .1*66 


10000 

Compotition  of  the  White  of  Egg.  {Thompton.) 

Nitrogenous  matter  .  20*40 

Fatty  matter       .         .        .  0*00 
Saline  matter     .        .        .      1'60 

Water         ....  7800 


10000 

CompotitioH  of  the  Yelk.    (Thompson.) 
Nitrogenous  matter    .        .    16*00 
Fatty  matter      .        .        .    30*70 
Saline  matter  .        .      1*80 

Water        ....    52*00 


10000 
The  average  weight  of  the  new-laid  egg  of  a 
hen  is  about  2)  ox.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*080  to 
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£00 


1*090 ;  the  white  generally  weighs  about  li  oz. ; 
the  yelk  a  little  under  |  oz. ;  and  the  shell  and 
skin,  i  oz.  Dr  Prout  found  that  an  egg,  on 
being  kept  for  2  years  in  a  dry  situation,  lost 
644  ^  gr.,  from  the  evaporation  of  a  portion  of 
its  water  through  the  shell.  By  boiling  in  water 
an  egg  loses  irom  2%  to  3%  of  its  weight. 

Choice.  The  larger  end  of  a  new-laid  egg 
feels  cold  when  placed  against  the  tongue.  New- 
l^id  eggs  appear  semi-transparent  when  placed 
between  the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  and  have  a 
small  and  perceptible  division  of  the  skin  from 
the  shell,  which  is  filled  with  air.  This  mode  of 
examination  among  the  trade  is  called  '  candling.' 
When  they  shake  they  are  stale.  The  eggs  of 
turkeys  and  peahens  are  much  esteemed  for 
some  purposes;  those  of  ducks  and  geese  are 
coarse  and  inferior. 

Sound  eggs  will  sink  if  pnt  into  a  solution 
consisting  of  1  oz.  of  salt  in  10  oz.  of  water ;  in 
the  same  solution  indifferent  ones  will  float, 
whilst  bad  or  worthless  ones  will  swim  even  in 
pure  water. 

iVef .  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  length 
of  time  by  excluding  them  from  the  air.  One  of 
the  cleanest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing  this  is 
to  pack  them  with  the  small  end  downwards  in 
clean  dry  salt  in  barrels  or  tubs,  and  to  place 
them  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation.  We  have  eaten 
eggs  thus  preserved  that  were  more  than  a  twelve- 
month old,  and  that  had  been  for  some  months  on 
shipboard  in  a  tropical  climate,  and  which  yet 
retained  all  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  new-laid 
eggs.  With  a  like  intention,  eggs  are  placed  in 
vessels  containing  milk  of  lime  or  strong  brine,  or 
are  rubbed  over  with  butter,  lard,  or  guin  water, 
all  of  which  act  by  excluding  the  air.  Eggs  for 
keeping  should  never  be  laid  on  their  sides,  and 
when  kept  in  the  air  should  be  occasionally  turned 
to  prevent  the  yelk  attaching  itself  to  the  side  in- 
stead of  floating  in  the  albumen.  Some  persons 
place  the  eggs  in  a  netting  or  on  a  sieve  or  colan- 
der, and  immerse  them  for  an  instant  in  a  caldron 
of  boiling  water  before  packing  them  away.  The 
practice  of  packing  eggs  in  damp  straw,  or  any- 
thing else  that  can  convey  a  flavour  should  be 
carefully  avoided.  The  shells  of  eggs  are  porous, 
and  readily  admit  the  passage  of  gaseous  sub- 
stances, especially  of  fetid  (Klours.  It  is  from 
inattention  to  tliis  point  that  a  large  number  of 
the  eggs  imported  from  the  coast  of  France  have 
a  less  delicate  flavour  than  those  of  our  poultry 
yards.  Damp  chopped  straw,  as  well  as  most 
other  organic  substuices  exposed  to  warmth  and 
moisture,  readily  ferment  or  putrefy;  and  during 
fermentation  a  consideifable  increase  of  tem- 
perature takes  place,  as  any  one  may  readily 
perceive  by  examining  the  common  hotbeds  in 
our  gardens,  which  are  merely  masses  of  organic 
matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  Eggs,  as 
long  as  they  retain  the  embryo  of  the  future 
chick  in  a  vital  state,  possess  in  themselves  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  tends  materially 
to  promote  the  decomposition  of  the  substances 
they  are  packed  in,  particularly  in  the  presence  of 
moisture. 

A  correspondent  of  the  '  Chemical  News '  says : 
"Eggs  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  whole  year  by 
subjecting  them  to  the  following  process.    The 


fresh  eggs  are  carefully  placed  in  a  mixtore  of  5 
kilogrms.  of  alum  dissolved  in  6  litres  of  water, 
heated  to  from  45''— SO""  C,  and  left  in  that 
liquid  for  from  80  to  40  minutes ;  the  eggs  «re 
next  drained,  and  in  the  meantime  the  solution  of 
alum  is  heated  to  boiling.pointw  The  eggs  are 
again  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  kept  therein 
from  10  to  15  seconds;  after  having  been  drained 
and  cooled  they  are  packed  in  eiUier  dry  bran, 
sawdust,  cork-dust,  sifted  ashes,  or  in  cotton- 
wool.'* 

M.  Durand,  of  Blois,  proposes  to  preserve  ^gs 
by  coating  them  with  silicate  of  soda. 

To  Preserve  E^gt  fresh  for  mangf  loeeibs.— As 
the  eggs  are  taken  from  the  nest,  brash  each  one 
separately  with  a  thin  solution  of  gum-arabic;, 
being  careful  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  shell  un- 
covered by  it.  The  half  of  each  egg  must  first 
be  done,  and  left  to  become  dry  l^fore  tibe  re- 
mainder is  touched,  that  the  gum  may  not  be 
rubbed  off  any  part  by  its  coming  in  contact 
while  wet  with  the  hana  as  it  is  held  to  be  var- 
nished, or  with  the  table  when  it  is  laid  down  to 
harden  (Eliza  Acton), 

Eggs,  to  Boil  in  the  Shell.  Eggs  brought  from 
a  cold  place  and  suddenly  plunged  into  boiling 
water  are  very  frequently  liable  to  crack,  and 
thus  to  allow  of  the  partial  escape  of  their  con- 
tents. In  winter  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  hold  them  for  an  instant  over  the  steam  of 
the  saucepan  before  they  are  placed  in  it, 
which  they  should  be,  very  gently.  By  boiling 
for  3  minutes,  the  white  will  arrive  at  a  par- 
tially solid  state.  Exactly  5  minutes  will  harden 
the  whites  and  leave  the  yelks  liquid.  Eight 
or  10  minutes  will  render  them  hard.  Eggs 
should  always  be  boiled  in  water  sufficient  to  en- 
tirely cover  them.  They  should  be  boiled  15 
minutes  for  salad-dressings. 

Eggs,  to  Poach,  Take  for  this  purpose  a  wide 
and  delicately  clean  pan  about  half  filled  with 
the  clearest  spring  water;  throw  in  a  small  salt- 
spoonful  of  sialt,  and  place  it  over  a  fire  quite 
free  from  smoke.  Break  some  new-laid  eggs  into 
separate  cups,  and  do  this  with  care,  that  the 
yelks  may  not  be  injured.  When  the  water  boils, 
draw  back  the  pan,  glide  the  eggs  gently  into  it 
and  let  them  stand  till  the  whites  appear  almost 
set,  which  will  be  in  about  a  minute ;  then  with- 
out shaking  them  move  the  pan  over  the  fire,  and 
just  simmer  them  from  2^  to  3  minutes.  Lift 
them  out  separately  with  a  slice,  trim  quickly  off 
the  ragged  edges,  and  serve  them  upon  drened 
spinach  or  upon  minced  veal,  turkey,  or  chicken ; 
or  dish  them  for  an  invalid  upon  dehcately  toasted 
bread,  sliced  thick  and  free  from  crust ;  it  is  an 
improvement  to  have  the  bread  battered,  but  it 
is  less  wholesome. 

Comparative  time  of  poaching  eggs:  swan's 
eggs,  5  to  6  minutes  (in  basin  10  minutes) ;  tur- 
key's eggs,  4  minutes;  hen's  eggs,  8  to  8| 
minutes;  Ouinea  fowl's,  2  to  8  minntes;  ban- 
tam's, 2  minutes. 

Obs,  All  eggs  may  be  poached  wiQioiU  iot  2m^ 
if  kept  just  at  simmering  point,  but  oas  Ml  quite 
at  last  will  assist  to  detach  them  from  the  stew- 
pan,  from  which  they  should  always  be  very  care- 
fully lifted  on  what  is  called  a  fish  or  ^g  slice. 
There  are  pans  made  on  purpose  for  poaefaing 
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«nd  firming  tliem  in  good  f onn  ;  but  thev  do  not, 
we  behere,  answer  pftrtiealarly  well.  If  broken 
into  enpe  slightly  rabbed  with  batter  and  sim- 
mered in  them,  their  roondneu  of  shape  wjll  be 
well  preserved  {SUxa  Acton), 

B|^,  Uaatie.  Take  a  good  and  lonnd  egg, 
place  it  in  strong  yinegar,  and  allow  it  to  remain 
lor  12  hours ;  it  will  then  become  quite  soft  and 
ebstie.  In  this  state  it  can  be  squecoed  into  a 
tolerably  wide-mouthed  bottle ;  when  in,  it  must 
be  covered  with  water  baring  a  little  loda  die- 
scared  in  it.  In  a  few  hours  the  egg  will  be  re- 
stored to  nearly  its  original  solidity;  after  which 
the  liquid  may  be  pound  off  and  the  bottle  dried, 
the  whole  being  kept  as  a  curiosity  to  puzsle  one's 
friends  for  an  explanation  how  the  egg  got  thore 
('  Parlour  ftetime'). 

Egg  flip.  ^rtp.  1.  Beer,  1  pint ;  eggs»  8  in 
number;  sugar,  2  os.;  nutmeg  and  ginger,  q.  s. 
to  fiayour ;  the  eggs  are  broken  into  one  half  of 
the  beer,  the  sugar  added,  and  the  whole  beaten 
well  together ;  the  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a 
dean  wanner,  and  heated  over  the  lire  to  nearly 
the  boiling-point,  and  stirred  one  way  all  the  time, 
care  being  taken  not  to  let  it  either  boil  or  curdle ; 
the  other  portioas  of  the  beer  and  spices  are  then 
added,  and  the  whole  mixed  well  together. 

&  As  above,  but  adding  a  glass  of  spirit.  Some 
persons  also  add  a  little  lemon  peeL 

9gg«  CHaire  at  iVd^.  Separate  the  whites 
from  the  yelks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth,  let 
them  stand  24  hours,  and  strain  them  through 
muslin.  Used  as  a  glaie  or  varnish  by  book- 
binders and  others. 

Egg,  Liquid.  Prtp.  (Jojfne,)  From  lime,  1 
bushel  (slaked  with  water) ;  common  salt,  2  or  8 
lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  i  lb. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  form 
a  mixture  strong  enough  to  float  an  egg.  Used  to 
preserve  eggs,  which  it  is  stated  it  will  do  for  2 
yean,  by  simply  keeping  them  in  it.  Simple  milk 
of  linse  answers  quite  as  well. 

Bgppi,  Paddag,  for  Shipboard.  The  following 
plan  is  now  adopted  by  many  firms  shipping  eggs : 
"  In  the  bottom  of  the  box  may  be  placod  bran, 
cut  hay,  and  sawdust.  Tear  up  old  newspapers  to 
about  8  or  10  inches  square.  The  paper  should 
be  about  medium — that  is,  not  too  stiff  nor  too 
soft.  Place  one  of  these  pieces  of  paper  on  the 
hand,  and  on  this  an  egg,  on  one  end ;  close  the 
lower  hand  so  as  to  bring  the  paper  up  all  round 
the  egg;  with  the  other  hand  crumple  the  loose 
oomen  and  edges  of  the  paper  down  over  the 
other  end  of  the  eggi  lay  another  piece  of 
paper  on  the  hand,  on  which  place  the  same 
egg,  hot  the  other  end  up;  bring  up  the  new 
paper  and  crumple  down  as  before.  This  gives 
a  good  cushion  to  both  ends,  and  a  fair  (me  over 
the  centre.  Repeat  this  till  you  have  6*  thick- 
nesses of  paper,  reversing  the  egg  each  time,  and 
always  keeping  it  on  the  end.  This  gives  you  a 
baU  about  8  to  3|  in.  thick,  by  di  to  4  in.  long. 
Gare  should  be  taken  not  to  press  the  paper  too 
dosdy  to  the  egg  while  covering.  Plsice  on  one 
end  in  the  box  or  basket;  place  alongside  and 
press  them  together  dose  enough  to  prevent  their 
becoming  loose  in  the  box,  filling  at  the  ends  and 
on  top  with  crumpled  paper''  (J,  FX 

Egg,  White  of  (aiaBuumm  on),  is  officinal  in 
tbe  B.  P.    Yelk  of  egg  (vUeUms  ovi)  is  an  in- 


gredient in  the  bbaitdt  miztubi  (MUTirsA 
sPiBiTUfl  run  »ALLioi)  of  the  London  College. 
It  is  also  a  popular  application  to  chaps,  cracked 
nipples,  abrasions,  &c.,  and  is  largely  used  to 
render  oleaginous  substances  miscible  with  water, 
in  the  preparation  of  emulsions. 

Egg  Wine.  As  egg  flip,  but  using  equal  parts 
of  white  wine  and  water  instead  of  beer. 

ELAIDIEE.  A  fatt^  compound  of  elaldic  add 
and  glycerin,  formed  oy  the  action  of  nitrous 
add  or  nitrate  of  mercury  on  olive  oil.  It  is 
neutral;  melts  at  9(f  F.;  and  is  very  soluble  in 
eUier,  soarcelv  so  in  alcohol.  It  is  one  of  the 
components  of  oitbivb  onvrmifT.  By  saponifi- 
cation it  is  resolved  into  its  two  constituents. 

EULIE.    See  Ounr. 

ELAIOM'ETEE.  8yn,  Olbox'btbb.  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  spedflc  gravity  of  oils. 
See  Htbboxitis  and  Oil. 

ELAOP'TEEE.    See  Oil  (Volatile). 

ELATEB  LIEEATU8,  Linn.  J^rioisi  ugetia, 
Westwood.  The  Wireworm.  The  wireworm,  the 
larva  of  the  Siater  lineatui,  the  click  beetle,  of 
the  Nat  Ord.  Colboftsba,  division  Serrieomei, 
family  SltUerida,  is  a  universal  crop  destroyer, 
and  may  fairly  be  held  to  be  the  first  and  fore- 
most insect  enemy  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  It 
is  even  more  injurious  to  corn-crops  of  all  de- 
scriptions as  wen  as  to  grasses. 

There  are  several  species  which  also  feed  upon 
the  roots  and  stems  of  corn-plants  and  grasses, 
among  other  crops,  but  the  wireworm  proper,  the 
arch  enemy,  the  typical  destroyer  of  the  race,  is 
the  ElcUer  Unsahu,  known  also  as  ElaUr  tegeHi 
and  AmtwUb  Hgeiii.  Its  larva  is  larger  than 
that  of  other  species,  and  is  well  known  to  all 
cultivators  as  long,  yellow,  and  tough-skinned, 
almost  as  tough  as  wire,  from  which  its  familiar 
name  is  deriv^.  This  insect  is  known  in  America, 
Qermany,  and  indeed  in  all  Continental  countries. 

Upon  light  soils  it  is  usually  more  abundant 
and  destructive,  though  in  some  seasons  it  has 
been  most  troublesome  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  in  the  clay  soils  of  Essex.  In  the  fx^ble 
chalk  soil  in  certain  districts  of  Wilts,  Dotset, 
Hants,  and  East  Kent  com  and  other  crops  often 
suffer  severely  from  its  ravages. 

The  attacks  of  wireworms  are  always  more  fre- 
quent and  serious  in  districts  where  clover  leys  form 
a  part  of  crop  rotation,  and  especially  where  these 
remain  down  two  or  more  years,  also  where  salpf  oin 
is  grown,  in  which  case  tne  land  usually  remains 
laid  down  from  2  to  6  years.  It  often  happens 
that  wheat  after  sainfoin  ley  ploughed  and  pressed 
in  the  ordinary  manner  loses  plant  disastrously 
and  yields  but  little  com.  To  take  an  instance 
in  East  Kent  in  1882.  Ten  acres  of  land  after 
sainfoin  were  sown  with  wheat  in  October.  Even 
before  Christmas,  as  the  weather  was  mild,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  plant  was  getting  thin,  and  that 
it  got  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  and 
it  was  finally  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  plant, 
the  other  having  been  eaten  by  wireworms.  After 
this  crop  trif olinm  was  taken  and  cut  for  horses 
and  cattle.  Turnips  followed,  and  were  vexy 
much  damaged  by  wireworms,  so  that  the  farmer 
estimated  his  losses  upon  this  field  in  the  2  years 
at  over  £90.  V 

Oat-plants  suffer  even  worse  than  weatjlHants 
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because  the  wireworm  works  more  actively  in  the 
spring  when  oats  are  sown,  so  that  the  plants 
have  less  chance  to  grow  away  from  them.  Large 
bare  places  may  be  seen  in  many  oat-fields,  particu- 
larly in  light-land  counties,  in  almost  every  season, 
in  which  upon  examination  wireworms  may  be 
seen  at  work  in  numbers.  Barley-plants  are  also 
very  liable  to  receive  iiguries  firom  wireworms. 
Curtis  relates  that  a  certain  farmer  employed 
bovs  to  pick  wireworms  from  an  infested  barley- 
field,  and  that  18,000  were  collected  on  li  acres. 

In  short*  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  the 
wireworm  is  a  continual  source  of  harm  to  corn- 
crops  of  all  descriptions.  This  insect  also  does 
much  mischief  in  pasture  land  and  meadows,  often 
undiscovered  and  unsuspected.  The  finer  grasses 
especially  are  chosen,  and  their  stems  and  root 
crowns  are  bored  into  and  eaten  away  by  the  wire- 
worms.  In  the  case  of  newly  sown  grasses  very 
much  and  irreparable  damage  is  caused.  Failure 
of  grass  seeds  to  take  and  form  pastures  in  due 
time  is  more  often  occasioned  by  these  larvss  than 
is  dreamed  of.  Many  complaints  have  been  made 
of  mischief  to  beans.  It  appears  that  the  wire- 
worms  attack  these  directly  the  seed  has  become 
soft  and  has  commenced  to  send  forth  radicles 
and  plumules.  The  mode  of  procedure  of  these 
wireworms  is  to  fix  their  heads  into  the  soft  parts 
of  the  stem  just  at  its  junction  with  the  crown, 
and  with  their  homy  jaws  to  bite  away  the  tissues 
so  that  the  stem  dies,  being  bitten  through  and 
through,  or  so  much  bitten  that  the  sap  circula- 
tion is  arrested. 

Wireworms  are  most  troublesome  in  newly 
formed  hop-plantations  in  England,  particularly 
in  those  which  have  been  made  upon  recently 
broken-up  grass  land.  Planters  do  not,  and  very 
naturally,  like  to  pare  and  bum  the  turf  or  sward 
with  the  rich  stores  of  humus ;  this  is  therefore 
ploughed  deeply  in,  and  legions  of  wireworms 
with  it.  These  being  deprived  of  the  roots  of  the 
grasses  attack  the  newly  planted  hop  sets,  boring 
into  their  stems,  sucking  out  the  sap,  and  gnaw- 
ing off  the  shoots  as  fast  as  they  make  their 
appearance,  as  it  would  seem  in  mere  wantonness. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  plants  die  from 
the  attacks,  or  are  only  able  to  put  forth  weakly 
and  useless  shoots.  Sometimes  wireworms  do  in- 
definite mischief  in  established  plantations,  caus- 
ing injuries  which  are  frequently  attributed  to 
natural  decay,  or  to  the  soil  or  subsoil,  ss  the 
insects  buiy  themselves  into  the  stocks,  and  are 
not  easily  discovered.  This  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  new  foe  to  hop-planters  by  any  means.  Lance 
speaks  of  it,  tnough  he  confounds  wireworms 
with  centipedes.  Curtis  also  alludes  to  it  as 
injuring  hop-plants.  But  without  doubt  it  has 
been  very  much  more  abundant  during  the  last  5 
vears,  and  its  ravages  have  been  unusually  great 
in  various  places  in  all  the  hop-producing  dis- 
tricts. 

lAf^  MiHory.  The  perfect  insect,  or  beetle,  is 
of  a  tawny  brown  colour,  having  stripes  or  lines 
upon  the  elytra  or  wing-cases.  The  bxly  has  also 
lines  upon  it.  In  this  state  it  is  believed  that  the 
beetles  do  no  harm  to  crops.  They  may  be  seen 
in  May  flying,  especially  in  damp  places,  and 
resting  upon  weeds  and  plants.  Towards  the  end 
of  June  pairing  takes  pli^os,  iMid  the  females,  helped 


by  their  long  narrow  shape,  phice  their  nearly  round, 
minute,  white  eggs  on  the  stems  of  grames,  weeds, 
and  the  stalks  of  corn-plants,  dose  to  the  groiind* 
as  Cprtis  says,  between  the  enveloping  leaves  or 
sheaths  near  the  bases  of  the  stalks.  From  the 
eggs  larvae  are  produced  of  very  -small  size,  which 
grow  slowly,  and  finally  attain  a  length  of  about 
an  inch.  They  are  yellowish,  having  6  thora^c 
legs,  with  their  bodies  divided  into  12  segmentB, 
looking  like  coats  of  mail  or  the  plates  of  aa 
ironclad  under  the  microscope.  There  are  dark- 
coloured  marks  upon  the  terminal  segment,  ch^ 
racteristic  of  this  species  according  to  Westwood. 
The  mandibles  or  jaws  of  the  larvs  are  perfectly 
adapted  for  gnawing  roots  and  stems.  Cortia 
states  that  these  jaws  are  sometimes  so  worn  at  an 
advanced  age  that  the  apex  is  rounded,  and  the 
smaller  teeth  have  entirely  disappeared. 
•  The  larviD  remain  in  the  ground,  devouring 
what  root,  or  stem,  or  bulb  food  may  come  in  their 
way,  for  several  years.  Five  years  is  the  extreme 
limit,  according  to  some  entomologists;  others 
say  more. 

Before  assuming  the  pupa  state  the  wireworun 
go  down  deep  into  the  earth  for  their  transforms 
tion,  which  is  accomplished  in  about  a  fortnight* 
and  the  perfect  insects  come  from  the  ground. 
There  is  no  cocoon  enwrapping  the  papa.  Taschen- 
berg  is  of  opinion  that  some  of  the  pupss  may  to- 
main  in  statu  ^mo  during  the  winter;  but 
Bjerkander,  the  gpreat  authority  upon  these  insects, 
does  not  support  this — neither  does  Curtis. 

Prevention,  First  and  foremost  among  means  of 
prevention  is  the  abolition  of  weeds  from  the  land 
and  from  the  outsides  of  fields.  Thu  has  been 
recognised  and  adopted  long  ag^  by  some  agricnl- 
turists,  for  we  find  the  following  passage  in  yoL 
XV  of  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,'  in  an  essay  upon  the  Running 
of  light  land,  which  is  always  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  wireworm : — "  There  is  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Quildford  which  presents  an 
instance  of  a  perfectly  clean  &rm,  and  kept  so  by 
deep  ploughing,  unsparing  use  of  horse  and  hand 
hoes.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  root-crops 
and  com  are  unmolested  by  wireworms  upon  tlus 
farm.  The  owner  asserts  that  he  starved  them 
long  ago  by  g^wing  no  weeds  to  sustain  them  in 
the  absence  of  a  crop.'' 

The  habits  of  this  insect  do  not  take  it  far  from 
its  birthplace.  It  evidently  prefers  in  its  perfect 
state  to  crawl  or  climb  on  plants  and  weeds,  and 
it  may  be  constantly  seen  in  the  summer  ctawling 
on  the  g^und  in  meadows  and  leys,  and  the  dnra. 
tion  of  its  life  in  this  stage  is  most  limited.  In 
districts  subject  to  wireworm  clover  leys  should 
not  be  kept  down  2  years.  After  the  first  cnt  of 
clover  or  '  seeds '  sheep  should  be  put  on  and  the 
herbage  kept  closely  led  down  until  the  autumn. 
Sainfoin  should  be  omitted  from  the  rotations  in 
these  circumstances  until  the  wireworms  have 
been  starved  out. 

Following  a  bad  attack  in  wheat,  oat,  And  bar- 
ley crops  in  which  damage  is  plain  and  manif  eiA 
(whereas  in  turnip  and  other  bulb  crops  and 
grass  it  b  by  no  means  so  apparent,  and  the 
presence  of  wireworms  often  passes  undetected) 
a  winter  fallow  is  strongly  recommended.  It 
is  highly  important  that  the  land  shoald   be 
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leariiled  or  cnltiTated  immeduitely  after  hurest 
snd  kept  moved  u  long  aft  the  weather  will 
allow,  Uiat  no  roots  or  stems  may  be  permitted 
to  liye.  As  soon  as  it  b  possible  in  the  spring 
the  sqU  should  be  again  stirred  and  weed  growth 
stopped.  TvnB  may  be  sown  then.  Wireworms 
do  not  attack  this  crop  for  some  reason.  If 
there  axe  doabts  as  to  whether  the  enemies 
hate  been  starved  ont  a  crop  of  mustard  should 
he  taken,  dther  for  folding  off  or  for  soiling. 
Wireworma  cannot  eat  these  plants,  and  if  plen^ 
of  seed  is  pnt  on,  so  that  there  may  be  a  thick 
plants  all  weed  and  other  growth  is  completely 
checked. 

For  oats  after  wheat  on  fields  suspected  of 
harbooring  wireworms  thorough  cultivation  im- 
mediately after  the  wheat  has  been  carried,  and 
a  rigid  destruction  of  all  growth  in  the  soil  would 
be  ^cadous  in  at  least  reducing  the  numbers 
of  the  destroyers.  When  barley  is  taken  after 
wheat  this  course  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
effectual,  since  this  grain  may  be  sown  in  most 
districts  much  later  than  oats.  It  would  be 
better  still  to  put  peas  in  after  the  wheat,  late 
and  after  thorough  cultivation,  as  wireworms,  as 
at  present  believed,  do  much  injury  to  this  crop. 
But  if  the  hmd  is  foul  and  full  of  water  Knaa, 
conch,  and  other  weeds,  it  would  pay  over  and  over 
again  to  give  it  a  summer  fallow  with  continual 
scarifying  and  cleaning. 

BmemtUm  in  Sop-planiaiunu.  In  old  hop- 
l^antations  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prevent  the 
attadcs  of  the  dick  beetle,  especially  in  small 
fields  and  those  surrounded  with  woods  and  hedge- 
rows. Where  hop-plantations  are  in  masses  the 
iiQury  from  this  source  ib  usually  comparatively 
inconsiderable.  It  is  most  desirable  to  keep  the 
land  dear  from  weeds  upon  which  the  insect  might 
deposit  eggs ;  also  the  outsides  well  cleaned  and 
closdy  brushed  and  free  from  grass  and  netties. 
This  weed  is,  it  should  be  statra,  very  attractive 
to  many  insects  hurtful  to  hop-pUnts,  and  should 
therefore  be  studiously  eliminated  from  their 
neighbourhood. 

Caustic  substances  dug  in  round  the  plant- 
centres  will  prevent,  or,  at  all  events,  retard  an 
attack  from  outside  or  below,  but  will  not  prevent 
the  action  of  wireworms  generated  dose  to  and 
upon  the  plant-centres.  Opening  a  trench  in 
the  autumn,  after  the  poles  are  down,  and  form- 
ing a  ring  dose  round  the  plant- centres,  and 
putting  in  earth,  ashes,  or  sawdust  saturated 
with  paraiBn  oil  is  an  excellent  plan  in  the  case 
of  plantations  that  are  badly  infested.  Hard 
frosts  do  not  affect  ^reworms,  since  they  go  down 
into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  nearly  16  inches. 

Before  planting  pasture  land  or  meadow  land 
with  hop-plants  it  is  most  necessary  that  it  should 
be  kept  well  fed  down  by  sheep  up  to  the  time 
of  ploughing  in  the  autumn.  With  regard  to 
arable  land  taken  for  hop-plantation,  this  should 
be  freed  from  weeds  during  the  summer.  A  crop 
of  white  mustard  might  be  taken  with  much 
advantage  before  planting,  as  the  wireworms 
cannot  live  in  this,  and  would  be  starved  out. 

Planters  who  suspect  the  presence  of  wireworms 
very  frequentiv  set  a  row  of  potatoes  between  the 
TOWS  of  hop-plants  in  order  to  draw  the  wire- 
worms  from  the  young  hop-plants. 


Birds  should  be  encouraged  in  infested  fields 
Books  devour  quantities  of  these  insects.  Phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  many  small  birds  also 
greedily  eat  them.  Moles  are  especially  devoted 
to  them.  Instead  of  every  farming  man's  and 
farming  boy's  hand  being  set  against  moles« 
instigated  thereto  by  a  reward  of  2d.  per  tail, 
farmers,  and  hop-phmters  in  particular,  should 
rather  encourage  their  increase.  In  the  United 
States  the  State  entomologists  recommend  the  pro- 
tection of  the  disagreeable  skunk  on  account  of 
the  service  it  renders  to  the  hop-planter  by  dis- 
covering and  destroying  the  grub  of  the  otter 
moth,  which  attacks  the  roots  of  the  hop*plants, 
and  many  other  insects  upon  which  it  feeds.  The 
barbarous  traps  for  killing  moles  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  banuh 
moles,  in  gardens  and  where  small  and  delicate 
plants  are  cultivated,  traps  might  be  made  for 
catching  them  alive  and  transporting  them  to 
insect-affected  spots.  Special  traps, '  mole-pots,' 
are  made  in  Qloncestershire  for  catching  moles 
alive.  These  are  earthen  jars,  which  are  let  into 
the  ground,  level  with  the  runs  of  the  moles. 
They  fall  into  these  and  cannot  get  out,  and  may 
be  taken  out  alive. 

In  a  young  hop-plantation  potatoes  were  set  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants.  Upon  hoeing  the  pota- 
toes, it  was  found  that  moles  had  made  a  subter- 
ranean gallery  up  almost  every  row  of  potatoes  in 
search  of  their  uvourite  food. 

Memediek.  If  wheat-plants  show  signs  of  wire- 
worm  attack  soon  after  they  are  up  in  November, 
from  40  to  50  bushels  of  soot  should  be  put  on 
per  acre,  or  7  or  8  cwts.  of  gas  lime.  These  and 
other  applications  of  the  same  nature  often  tend 
to  dislodge  the  wireworms  and  keep  them  away 
from  the  plants,  as  thev  feed  just  under  the 
ground  in  the  slightly  bulbed  bases  of  the  stems, 
a  little  above  the  crown  of  the  roots.  A  little 
nitrate  of  soda  might  be  put  on  advantageously 
to  stimulate  the  plants.  In  the  winter,  unless 
the  season  is  mild,  the  wireworms  do  not  trouble 
the  wheat-plants,  but  they  commence  operations 
8|gain  upon  the  first  indications  of  spring.  Directiy, 
therefore^  the  land  can  be  got  upon  it  should  be 
well  rolled  down  with  plain  and  ring  rollers  to 
compress  the  soil  tightiy  round  the  pluits.  Nitrate 
of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  guano  should 
be  applied  at  this  time  to  force  the  plants  along 
quick! V.  Treading  light  'hover'  wheat  land 
with  sheep  is  usef  m  occasionally,  and  beneficial 
to  the  plants  in  some  circumstances.  It  is  sup- 
posed tnat  treading  and  rolling  the  land  kills  the 
wireworms,  bat  tms  is  a  mistake,  for  these  pro- 
cesses merdy  press  the  earth  down  firmly  close 
to  the  plants,  thereby  hindering  the  movements 
of  the  insects;  these  are  much  too  tough  to  be 
killed  in  this  way. 

When  oats  and  barley  are  attacked  the  land 
should  be  well  rolled,  and  dressings  of  stimulating 
manures  put  on  before  the  rollings.  Crops  of 
these  grams  have  been  saved  by  broadcasting 
from  6  to  8  cwts.  of  ground  rape  cake  upon  them. 
Wireworms  are  particularly  fond  of  this,  and  it 
takes  their  attention  entirely  from  the  plants, 
which,  in  the  meantime,  can  grow  away  from  them. 
It  was  commonly  believed  formerly  that  rape  cake 
killed  the  wireworms  in  some  mysterious  manner^ 
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but  thia  is  a  complete  delusion.  U  the  ground 
be  searched  after  such  dressings  of  rape  cake  it 
will  be  found  that  the  pieces  are  full  of  wire- 
worms.  Rape  cake,  however,  should  only  be 
applied  when  other  remedial  measures  have 
faUed,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  attract  the 
wireworms  from  the  plants,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ultimate  effect  of  rape  cake  is  to  greatly 
encourage  the  insects,  as  in  the  case  of  hop  land. 

When  land  is  laid  down  with  grass,  if  there 
is  any  suspicion  that  wireworms  are  present,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  sow  rape  with  the  grass 
seeds  to  employ  the  wireworms  until  the  young 
grasses  have  got  away  from  them  in  some  de- 
gree. In  this  case  spring  sowiuff  is  best.  When 
newly  sown  grass-plants  are  gettmg  thin  from  the 
attacks  of  wireworms,  rape  cake  must  be  put  on 
at  once. 

In  meadow  land  beset  with  wireworms  heavy 
and  constant  rollings  are  essential,  with  dress- 
ings of  6  or  6  cwts.  of  salt,  or  of  from  14  to 
20  cwts.  of  gas-lime,  or  50  to  70  bushels  of  soot 
per  acre.  Liquid  manure  is  also  effectual  in 
keeping  them  off,  if  plentifully  used,  and  folding 


The  natural  enemies  of  the  wireworm  are 
fortunately  many.  Rooks  search  for  and  devour 
them  greedily.  Their  practised  eyes  note  the 
'  worm  i'  the  bud,'  and  they  quickly  detect  the 
ailing  plant  and  extract  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
No  doubt  they  pull  up  plants  of  com  in  their 
search,  but  in  tdl  probability  the  plants  they 
pull  up  would  have  died,  and  the  wireworms 
are  prevented  from  doing  further  mischief.  It 
IB  believed  that  rooks  do  incalculable  good ;  they 
should  on  no  account  be  driven  from  corn  or  other 
cropped  fields,  except  when  the  com  is  sprouting, 
and  when  it  is  ripening.  Starlings  do  infinite 
good  in  meadow  land.  Plovers,  peewits,  gulls, 
and  jays  also  eat  wireworms  with  avidity. 

Simedies  in  Hop'plantatians,  When  wire- 
worms  have  once  become  settled  in  a  hop-planta- 
tion it  is  a  most  difficult  matter  to  dislodge  them. 
They  have  a  stronghold  in  and  around  the  plant- 
centres,  in  which  they  ensconce  themselves,  and 
they  cannot  easily  be  got  at.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
guano,  lime,  soot,  and  other  manures  of  a  caustic 
nature  have  been  put  as  near  the  plants  as  it 
would  be  safe  to  put  them,  and  in  most  cases 
without  much  success.  The  wireworms  work 
upon  and  in  the  young  shoots,  to  which  it  woidd 
be  most  Ix^urious  to  apply  substances  that  would 
affect  the  insects. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  move  them  from  their 
position  by  cultivation.  They  are  frequently 
moved,  at  all  events  temporarily  from  wheat, 
oat,  and  turnip-plants  by  heavy  rolling  and 
hanowing,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  remedies 
cannot  be  applied  in  hop-plantations.  Digging 
or  prong-hoeing  round  the  plants  might  be  ad- 
vantageous, though  the  grabs  actually  upon 
them  could  not  be  direcUy  reached. 

In  young  hop-plantations  of  the  first  year  it 
has  been  found  practicable  and  efficacious  to  make 
a  ring  very  close  round  the  plants  with  the  little 
short  hoe  used  for  covering  in  after  dressing,  and 
to  sprinkle  earth,  ashes,  or  sawdust  saturated  with 
paraffin  oil  in  these,  taking  care  not  to  put  too 
much  oil,  so  as  to  kill  the  shoots.     Planters  will 


see  that  this  cannot  be  so  easily  done  in  the  first 
year  of  poling  and  afterwards ;  still,  with  caxe  and 
contrivance  it  might  be  managed,  even  wben 
the  full  complement  of  poles  is  set  up.  But 
the  best  and  most  sure  means  of  dealing  with 
wireworms  when  at  work  upon  hop-plants  is  to 
put  baits  near  them,  2  or  3  inches  below  the 
ground,  in  the  shape  of  pieces  of  mangel-wnrzeU 
turnip,  carrot,  potato,  or  rape  cake.  These  should 
be  taken  up  once  a  week  at  least,  and  wireworms, 
attracted  by  the  more  pleasant  food  from  the 
hop-plants,  will  be  found  embedded  in  them,  and 
may  be  taken  out  and  destroyed.  As  many  as 
150  wireworms  have  been  caught  in  this  way  near 
one  plant-centre.  Continental  and  American 
entomologuts  and  planters  highly  commend  this 
method. 

Dressings  of  rape  dust  dug  in  round  infested 
plants  will  also  draw  the  wireworms,  relieving 
them  for  a  time,  but  also  tending  to  collect  the 
wireworms  round  or  near  the  plant-centres.  Rape 
dust  is  employed  as  a  manure  for  hop-plants  in 
enormous  quantities,  and  this  without  doubt  has 
caused  the  increase  of  wireworms  in  hop-planta- 
tions, as  they  are  particularly  fond  of  it.  The 
common  notion  that  rape  dust  is  a  remedy  against 
wireworms,  because  they  eat  so  greedily  of  it  that 
they  burst  their  skins,  is  without  any  foundation 

at  all. 

ELAT'EBIH'.  £fy».  MOKOSDIOIKB.  The  active 
principle  of  blatbbiuh.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr  Clutterbuck  in  1819,  but  first  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  1830  by  the  late  Mr  Hennel. 

Elaterin.  Syn.  Elatbbibttic  {Dr  Morris), 
Obtained  by  evaporating  tincture  of  elatcriam 
(made  with  rectified  spirit)  to  the  consistence  of 
thin  oil,  and  throwing  it  in  boiling  distilled 
water.  When  cold  the  crystalline  precipitate  is 
collected  and  ^ed  with  a  gentle  neat. — ^2>ote. 
To  commence  with,  -^  gr. 

Prep,  1.  (Dr  MorrieB^  Elaterium  is  di- 
gested in  hot  alcohol,  the  resulting  tincture 
filtered,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thin  oil, 
and  then  thrown  into  boiling  distilled  water. 
When  the  whole  is  cold,  the  precipitate  is  col- 
lected and  purified  by  redissolving  it  in  alcohol 
and  precipitation  W  water,  as  before. 

2.  i^Eennel,)  The  alcoholic  extract  of  ela^ 
terium  is  digested  in  ether,  and  the  residnnm 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol;  crystals  fonn  as  Uie 
solution  cools. 

3.  An  alcoholic  tincture  is  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  thrown  into  a  mixtnze 
of  equal  parts  of  liquor  of  potassa  and  water  at  a 
boiling  temperature.  Almost  pure  elaterin  sepa- 
rates as  the  liquid  cools. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Elaterium  is  exhausted  with  chlo- 
roform, and  to  the  solution  ether  is  added,  which 
precipitates  the  elaterin.  The  precipitate  is  re- 
crystaUised  from  chloroform. 

0h9.  Elaterin  forms  delicate,  white,  silky 
crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste;  it  is  fusible  at 
about  865°  F.;  tastes  bitter;  odourless;  neatral; 
insoluble  in  water;  and  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
alcohol.  With  melted  carbolic  acid  it  yields  a 
solution  which,  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  a  crimson  colour.  Its  medicinal  action  is 
umilar  to  that  of  elaterium,  differing  only  in  its 
greater  activity. — Dote,  -^  gr*  to  ^^  gr. 
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Sjj^.    SQUIBTINO    GUCUICBBB. 

Xa  pkarmaey,  'the  fresh  unripe  fruit'  of  the 
wild  caeumber, '  Sebalium  elaierium,  Richard,' 
Fh.  L.  (Mamordiea  elaierium,  Linn.).  Ac- 
eording  to  present  nsage,  the  word  is  more 
generally  applied  to  the  feculence  deposited  from 
the  juice  of  the  wild  encumber.  It  is  thus  applied 
in  Ph.  B.  £.  &  D,[(tee  helow). 

ElatfriUB.  B.  P.  %».  fiZTBACT  OF  BLATB- 
BUTM,  E.  OF  SQUIBTDie  CVCUKBBB;  EXTBACTCTir 

BI.AXBBII  (Ph.  L.),  Elatbbiux  (Ph.  E.  k  D.),  L. 
The  f  ecnlenoiB  of  the  juice  of  the  above  fruit. 

JVep.  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Slice  wild  cucumber 
before  it  is  quite  ripe  in  the  long  direction,  and 
strain  the  juice,  very  gently  ezprwsed,  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve ;  then  set  it  aside  for  some  hours, 
until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided.  The  thinner 
Bopematant  fluid  being  rejected,  dry  the  thicker 
portion  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  processes  of  the 
other  colleges  are  essentially  the  same.  At  the 
Miteham  Gardens  elaterium  is  manufactured  in 
moch  the  same  way,  only  that  considerable  force 
is  used  in  the  expression  of  the  juice,  and  the 
product  therefore  less  potent,  though  more  in 
qoantiW.  The  manufacture  usually  commences 
about  the  second  week  in  September  {Dr  SoyU). 

2.  (Dr  CImHfhuek,)  The  cucumbers  (fuUv 
ripe)  are  cut  longitudinally  and  sprinkled  with 
cold  water,  and  the  juice  allowed  to  strain  through 
a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware  vesseL  The 
seeds  and  surrounding  pulp  are  next  placed  on 
the  sieve  with  the  split  fruit,  and  washed  re- 
peatedly with  cold  water.  The  washings  being 
received  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  juice,  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  hours,  when 
the  clear  portion  is  decanted  and  the  sediment 
spread  thinly  on  fine  linen,  and  dried  by  exposure 
to  the  air  and  a  gentle  heat,  avoiding  the  sunshine 
or  a  bright  light.  Quality  very  fine.  Forty  f  mite, 
by  this  process,  yield  onlv  6  gr.  of  elaterium. 

8.  (Apothecaries'  Hall.)  The  fruit,  slit  into 
halves,  is  placed  in  hempen  or  horsehair  bags,  and 
submitted  to  slight  pressure  in  a  tincture  press. 
The  juice,  as  it  runs  off",  passes  through  a  fine 
hair  sieve  into  a  cylindrical  glass  jug  or  jar,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  2  hours,  when  the  clear 
supernatant  liquor  is  poured  off,  and  the  thick 
portion  containing  the  sediment  is  poured  on  a 
paper  filter,  supported  on  linen,  and  allowed  to 
drain,  after  which  it  is  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  stove.  The  product  has  a  green  colour,  and 
constitutes  the  finest  daterium  of  commerce.  A 
darker  and  inferior  article  is  obtained  from  the 
liquor,  poured  from  the  first  sediment  by  placing 
it  in  shallow  pans,  and  allowing  it  again  to 
deposit. 

Prop.,  i(c,  EUterium  is  sold  in  thin  cakes, 
and  when  pure  has  a  pale-grey  or  gpreenish-grey 
colour,  floate  on  water,  is  easily  pulverised  by 
pressure,  and  forms  with  rectified  spirits  a  pale 
green-coloured  tincture.  Elaterium  obteined  as  a 
second  deposit  (bi»atbbiitk  niobum)  is  dark  and 
inferior.  Alcohol  dissolves  from  50%  to  60%  of 
good  elaterium.  "  When  exhausted  by  rectified 
spirit,  the  solution,  concentrated  and  poured  into 
hot  dilute  solution  of  potassa,  deposito,  on  ooolinR, 
mmute  silky,  colourless  crystals  (of  BLATBBnr), 
weighin«r  from  l-7th  to  l-4th  of  the  elaterium 
operstedon"  (Ph.  E.). 


06«.  To  procure  a  fine  sample  of  elaterium  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  is  deposited, 
as  a  heavy  mucilage  falls  down  soon  afterwards, 
which  materially  injures  ite  quality  and  appear- 
ance. English  elaterium  is  the  best.  The 
foreign  is  uniformly  adulterated  with  chalk  or 
starch,  and  coloured  with  sap  green. 

<Z>0M,  iV  K'*  ^  i  fiT**  formed  into  a  pill 
with  extract  of  gentian  and  liquorice  powder;  as 
a  hydragogue  and  cathartic  in  dropsies,  twice  a 
day,  repeated  every  other  day  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Ite  use  must  be  avoided  when  there  is 
much  debility  or  any  inflammatory  symptoms. 
Larger  doses  than  \  gr.  of  pure  elaterium  are 
poisonous.  The  aniidote9  are  emetics,  followed 
by  demulcents,  opium,  and  stimulante. 

EL^EB.  8yn.  Sakbuoitb  (Ph.  L.  and  £.), 
L.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Cap bifoliacbjb.  It  is  indigenous  in 
Europe,  and  has  long  been  valued  for  ite  medicinal 
properties.  '  The  recent  flowers  of  the  Sambucu* 
nigra '  (Ph.  L.),  or  common  elder,  are  regarded  as 
diaphoretic  and  pectoral,  and  a  distilled  water 
(bldbb-floweb  watbb  ;  AQUA  BAMBUCi)  is  made 
of  them.  The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is 
purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  used  in  dropsy ;  the 
leaves  are  purgative ;  the  juice  of  the  fresh  ber- 
ries is  made  into  wine  (bldbb  wiitb),  and  is 
Uu^ely  used  to  make  faotitiovb  post  wixb 
and  to  adulterate  the  real  wine.  See  Watbxb 
(Distilled). 

SLEGAXPAVS.  8gn.  Intla  (Ph.  L.),  L. 
*  The  root  of  Inula  keHnium '  (Ph«  L.).  A  plant 
of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Coicpobitji.  Tonic,  diaphoretic, 
and  expectorant. — Do9e,  20  gr.  to  1  dr.,  or  more, 
either  in  the  form  of  powder  or  decoction;  in 
catarrh,  dyspepsia,  &c.     It  is  now  seldom  used. 

BLECTBIC.  /^n.  Elbctbioal.  Exhibiting 
the  effecte  of  blbotbicitt  when  'excited'  by 
friction ;  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  produced 
by  electricity. 

Electric.  Sjfn,  Ihsitlatob,  Nob-conduotob. 
A  substencc  which  may  under  ordinary  circum- 
stences  be  readily  made  to  evince  electrical  pro- 
perties by  friction.  Electrics  do  not  transmit  or 
conduct  electricity ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
AKBLBCTBI08  are  good  transmitters  or  conductors 
of  electrical  action.  The  most  perfect  electrics 
are  shell-lac,  sulphur,  amber,  jet,  resinous  bodies, 
gums,  gun-cotton,  glass,  silk,  diamond,  agate, 
and  tourmaline;  dry  fur,  hair,  wood,  feathers, 
and  paper ;  turpentine  and  various  oils ;  dry  at- 
mospheric air,  and  other  gases,  steam  of  high 
elasticity,  and  ice  at  0°  F.  The  most  perfect  an- 
electrics  or  conductors  are  the  metals,  charcoal, 
and  saline  fluids. 

Electric  Eel.  The  Oymnotus  eleoirieiu,  a  fish 
having  the  power  of  giving  violent  electric 
'shocks,*  which  power  it  exerte  for  killing  or 
stunning  ite  prey.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  fresh- 
water lakes  and  rivers  of  the  warmer  redone  of 
America,  Afirica,  and  Asia. 

Electrical  Machine.  An  instrument  for  the  ex- 
citetion  and  collection  of  electricity.  The  term 
is  only  applied  to  contrivances  in  which  friction 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  electrical  disturb- 
ance; those  which  act  through  chemical  force, 
magnetism^  or  heat  beinff  known  by  various  dis- 
tinctive names,  as  'voltaic  battery/   'electro- 
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magnetic    machine^*    Mndnction-coil/    'thermo- 
electric pile/  &c. 

The  electrical  machines  in  common  nse  are 
compofled  of  a  hollow  glass  cylinder,  or  circular 
plate  of  glass,  taming  on  an  axis,  and  rubbing 
against  two  or  more  leather  mbbers  coyered  with 
silk,  the  electricity  being  collected  by  sharp 
points  fixed  in  a  metal  rod  standing  on  a  glass 
pillar.  A  description  of  these  instruments,  how- 
ever, would  be  ont  of  place  in  the  present  work, 
which  does  not  aim  at  giving  information  that 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Cylinder  machines  are  seldom  made  of  gpreater 
size  than  18  inches  by  9,  and  are  about  as 
powerful  as  an  18-inch  plate  machine.  The 
latter  are  commonly  made  up  to  8  and  4  feet  dia- 
meter, and  will,  with  a  suitable  condenser,  g^ve 
15-inch  sparks  in  air. 

ELECTBI^CITY  (-tris'-it-e).  The  name  given 
primarily  to  one  of  the  great  forces  of  nature, 
and  secondarily  to  that  department  of  physical 
science  which  embraces  all  that  is  known  respect- 
ing this  particular  force.  Many  theories  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  electricity  have  been  advanced 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  electrical  pheno- 
mena. The  theory  of  Dr  Franklin  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  single  homogeneous,  imponderable 
fluid,  of  extreme  tenuity  and  elasticity,  in  a 
state  of  equable  distribution  throughout  the 
material  world.  This  fluid  is  assumed  to  be 
repulsive  of  its  own  particles,  but  attractive  of 
all  other  matter.  When  distributed  in  bodies, 
in  quantities  proportionate  to  their  capacities  or 
attraction  for  it,  such  bodies  are  said  to  be  in 
their  'natural  state.'  When  we  increase  or 
diminish  the  natural  quantity  of  electricity  in  any 
substance,  excitation  is  the  result,  and  the  sub- 
stance, if  '  overcharged,'  is  siud  to  be  eldctrifled 
*  positively  j  *  or  if  *  undercharged,'  *  negatively.' 
These  theories,  and  all  others  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  electricity  is  a  form  of  matter, 
have  been  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  electrical  phenomena. 

An  explanation  of  modem  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  electricity  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
scope  and  object  of  this  work,  and  the  reader  ia 
advised  to  consult  some  of  the  most  recent  text- 
books on  the  subject. 

Electricity,  Iron  reduced  by.  Qelatin  capsules 
of  the  size  of  a  2-gr.  pill,  filled  with  powdered 
blacksmith's  scobs  (black  oxide  of  iron)  {Maffer), 

ELECTRO  -  CHEMISTBY.  That  branch  of 
chemistry  which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electri- 
city in  effecting  chemical  changes. 

ELECTRO-ETCH'IEC^.    See  Etohikq. 

ELECTROLYSIS  (-tr6r.e-s!s) .  The  decomposi- 
tion of  a  chemical  compound  by  the  passage  through 
it  of  an  electric  current.  The  substance  decomposed 
is  called  an  eleetrolvte,  and  must  be  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  extremities  of  the  conductors  through 
which  the  electric  current  enters  and  leaves  the 
liquid  are  called  electrodes.  The  electrolyte  is 
gradually  separated  into  two  constituents  (either 
elements  or  radicles),  which  travel  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  liquid,  one  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  positive  electricity,  the  other  that  of 
the  negative;  they  appear  in  the  free  state  at 
the  electrodes,  and  tiie  separation  goes  on  con- 
tinuously as  long  as  the  current  is  kept  up. 


Those  elements  or  radicles  which  follow  the 
direction  of  the  positive  current,  and  are  cooled 
at  the  negative  electrode,  are  called  electro-poei- 
tive  bodies;  such  are  hydrogen,  the  metala»  and 
basic  radicles  in  general,  lliose  which  tniTel  in 
the  direction  of  the  negative  current,  and  appear 
at  the  positive  electrode,  are  called  electro-negivtiTe 
bodies ;  such  are  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  radiclai 
in  general.  Faraday  called  the  surface  of  the 
electrolyte  in  contact  with  the  positive  electrode^ 
the  anode;  and  that  in  contact  with  the  n^patiTO 
electrode,  the  cathode;  he  also  applied  the  terms 
anions  and  cations  to  the  elements  evolved  at  tbc 
anode  and  cathode  respectively,  and  included  both 
sets  of  elements  under  the  general  term  •&«#. 
These  terms  are,  however,  not  much  used. 

JSaeamples  of  HUotrolgsis.  Water  (made 
slightly  acid)  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  current 
from  3  or  4  Grove's  cells ;  the  gases  evolved  may 
be  collected  by  inverting  cylinders  full  of  water 
over  the  electrodes,  which  should  be  of  platumm. 
Hydrogen  will  be  evolved  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode, and  oxygen  at  the  positive,  and  the 
volume  of  the  hydrogen  wUl  be  twice  that 
of  the  oxygen.  The  strength  of  the  current  may 
be  measured  by  the  volume  of  gas  produced  in  a 
given  time;  this  is  the  principle  of  an  instrument 
called  a  voltameter ;  the  gases  may  be  collected 
together,  or  separately;  it  is  more  accurate  to 
measure  the  hydrogen  only,  as  it  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  oxvgen. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  on  electrolysis,  gives  hydro- 
gen at  the  negative,  and  chlorine  at  the  positive 
electrode. 

Copper  sulphate  in  solution  gives  metallic  cop- 
per at  the  negative,  and  sulphuric  acid  at  toe 
positive  electrode. 

Potassium  iodide  in  solution  yields  iodine  at 
the  positive,  and  potassium  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode; the  potassium  liberated,  however,  imme- 
diately decomposes  ihe  water,  so  that  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  potash  is  formed. 

Fused  iodide  of  lead  yields  iodine  at  the  pon- 
tive,  and  lead  at  the  negative  electrode. 

Laws  of  Electroljfsis,  Theae  were  discovered 
by  Faraday,  and  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus  : 
When  the  same  current  passes  successively  through 
different  electrolytes,  the  quantities  of  these  com- 
pounds decomposed  and  of  the  several  elements 
liberated,  are  diemically  equivalent  to  each  other. 
Suppose  the  same  current  to  traverse  successivdy 
water,  copper  sulphate  solution,  stannous  chloride 
(solution,  or  fused),  and  silver  nitrate  solution, 
then  for  every  grm.  of  hydrogen  set  free  there 
will  be  liberated  81*6  grms.  of  copper,  59  of  tin« 
and  108  of  silver ;  these  numbers  being  the  equi- 
valents of  1  grm.  of  hydrogen. 

Practical  AppUeatians,  These  are  numerous, 
the  chief  being  electro-plating  {see  £uEOTBonm)« 
Some  of  the  metals  may  also  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained by  electrolysis  of  their  fused  chlorides, 
0.  ^.  barium,  strontium,  lithium,  magnesium, 
aluminium.  Magnesium  may  be  easily  obtained 
by  electrolysing  a  mixture  of  fused  chloride  of 
magnesium,  potassium,  and  ammonium  in  a 
tobacco-pipe>  the  negative  electrode  heang  formed 
of  an  iron  wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  the 
positive  of  a  piece  of  ffas-ook$»  just  touching  the 
surface  of  the  fused  chlorides. 
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XIICTBOPH'OBTrS.  A  nmple  insirament  for 
exeitiiig  electridty,  sometimes  nied  in  the  che- 
miai  laboratory  for  charging  small  Leyden  jars, 
when  gases  have  to  be  exploded  by  the  electric 
spaik.  To  construct  it,  a  plate  of  tinned  iron  is 
made  into  a  circle  of  about  12  inches  diameter ; 
a  rsised  border  is  then  turned  up  for  about  i  an 
inch,  and  the  extreme  edge  is  turned  outwards 
over  a  wire  to  avoid  a  sharp  border.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  sheU-hu;,  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  resin  is  made  by  gently  heating 
them  together  with  stirring  until  they  are  well 
fused  and  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  com- 
position is  poured  into  the  plate,  so  as  to  quite  fill 
it,  and  is  kept  melted  until  all  bubbles  have  dis- 
appeared. Another  portion  of  the  instrument, 
serving  the  same  purpose  as  the  conductor  of  an 
electric  machine,  is  a  circle  of  wood  rather 
smaller  than  the  resinous  plate,  rounded  at  the 
edge,  and  neatly  covered  with  tin-foil ;  a  metal 
pb^  will  do  equally  well.  An  insulating  handle, 
formed  of  a  piece  of  stout  glass  rod,  is  cemented 
into  the  centre  of  this  wooden  disc.  Before  using 
the  instrument  it  must  be  carefully  dried  and 
slightly  warmed.  The  resinous  surface  is  excited 
by  beating  it  obliquely  with  a  folded  piece  of 
warm  flannel.  When  this  has  been  done  for 
about  a  minute,  the  warm  dry  cover  of  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  upon  the  resinous  plate,  and 
touched  with  the  finger.  If  the  cover  is  then 
raised  a  few  inches  and  the  knuckle  approached, 
a  powerful  spark  of  positive  electricity  will  pass ; 
and  if  the  cover  be  again  replaced,  touched,  and 
raised,  a  second  spark  will  pass.  This  ma  v  be  re- 
peated many  times  without  again  exciting  the 
resinous  plate.  By  receiving  the  sparks  with  the 
knobs  of  a  Leyden  jar,  a  charge  strong  enough  to 
give  a  powerful  shock  or  explode  a  gaseous 
mixturo,  may  be  rapidly  obtidned. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  may  be  briefly 
explained  thus: — On  beating  the  resinous  com- 
position with  flannel,  it  becomes  negatively  elec- 
trified ;  when  the  cover  is  placed  upon  the  com- 
position, the  negative  electricity  of  the  latter 
induces  a  positive  charge  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  former,  while  the  negative  electricity  of  the 
cover  is  driven  to  the  upper  surface,  and  escapes 
to  the  earth  when  tbe  cover  is  touched  with  the 
finger.  There  is  thus  a  'bound  chai^ge'  on  the 
lower  surface  of  the  cover,  which  becomes  a  free 
charge  of  positive  electricity  on  removing  the 
finger  and  lifting  the  cover.  The  cover  may  be 
discharged,  and  the  process  repeated  many  times. 

SLBCTBO-PLA'TIBG    and    OILDDTdF.      See 


ELBCTBOTTFX.  Sjfn.  BiJiCTBO-Kn'ALi.UB0T, 
Qaltah'o-plab'tic.  The  art  of  working  in 
metals  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  Strictlv  speak* 
ing,  the  term  electrotype  is  only  applicable  to  one 
branch  of  'electro-metallurgy'— >that  which  re- 
lates to  the  production  of  copies  of  eng^ved 
plates,  medals,  coins,  and  other  works — but  it  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  the  sense  indicated 
by  our  definition.  According  to  this  extended 
siguificaldon  of  the  term,  the  art  of  electrotype 
includes  >LB0TSO-PLATnf«and  BLE0TBO-Giu>nra. 

Oen&ral  ^rineiplst.  If  a  current  from  a  vol- 
taic battery  be  passed,  by  means  of  platinum 
electrodes,  through  water  to  which  some  snl- 1 


phuric  add  has  been  added,  electrolysis  takes 
place,  hydrogen  appearing  at  the  cathode  and 
oxygen  at  the  anode.    If  into  the  acid  liquid 
some  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  now  thrown 
electrolysLs  will  stiU  go  on,  bit  only  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  wat«r,  namely,  oxvgen,  will  be 
evolved,  being  produced  probably  m  this  way : 
The  copper  sulphate  CuSO^  is  split  into  Cu  and 
SO4,  and  the  SO^  unites  with  hvdrogen  of  the 
water,  forming  sulphuric  acid  H)S04,  <^^  1^^* 
rating  the  oxygeo,  while  the  copper  thus  liberated 
will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  plate  or  wire 
which  constitutes  the  negative  electrode.    This 
experiment  may  be  continued  until  all  the  copper 
is  extracted  from  the  solution.    Let  this  experi- 
ment be  repeated  with  a  copper  plate  for  the 
positive  electrode,  and  it  will   be   found  that 
neither  of  tbe  gases  will  be  evolved.    The  oxygen, 
instead  of  escaping  at  the  anode,  will  combine 
with  the  copper  of  the  electrode  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  sulphate  of  copper.    The  chemical 
forces  called  into  action  by  the  current  are  so 
beautifully  balanced,  that  in  the  last  experiment 
the  quantity  of  copper  supplied  by  the  positive 
electrode  enctly  equals  the  quantity  withdrawn 
from  the  solution  and  deposited  upon  the  negative 
electrode.    The  whole  art  of  electrotype  consists 
in  applying  the  metals  thus  released  from  their 
solutions  to  artistic  or  useful  purposes.    To  obtain 
compact  and  brilliant  deposits,  many  precautions 
have  to  be  observed.    The  solutions  must  be  kept 
saturated,  or  nearly  so;  the  mould  to  be  copied 
or  object  to  be  coated  must  not  be  too  small,  or 
out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sine  plate  of 
the  battery ;  in  fine,  the  power  employed  must  be 
carefully  regulated  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done.    In  all  arransements  die  moulds  or  objects 
which  receive  the  deposits  act  as  negative  elec- 
trodes, and  are  consequently  in  connection  with 
the  zinc  of  the  battery  or  generating  cell. 

MUetroUfpe  Proeettei,  Begular  deposits  of 
many  metals  can  be  obtained  through  the  s^ency 
of  voltaic  electricity ;  we  shall  treat  of  those  of 
copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  nickel,  zinc,  tin, 
and  iron.  When  copper  is  deposited,  the  object 
is  generally  to  produce  a  substantial  copy  of  a 
medal,  an  engraved  plate,  or  other  work  of  art; 
but  when  solutions  containing  the  precious 
metals  are  electrolysed,  the  deposits  are  nearly 
always  used  for  covering  the  surface  of  inferior 
metals.  We  shall  notice  the  operations  con- 
nected with  the  deposition  of  copper  and  those 
relating  to  electro-plating  under  separate  heads. 
I.  Dbpobitiok  ot  Copfbb  : 
The  moulds  or  models  intended  to  receive  the 
deposited  metals  may  be  formed  of  various  mate- 
rials. For  medals  and  similar  small  works,  moulds 
of  fusible  metal,  white  wax,  stearine,  stearic  acid, 
and  gutta  peroha  are  commonly  used.  The  flrst 
are  formed  by  dropping  or  pressing  the  medals 
to  be  copied  upon  the  melted  metal,  taking  care 
that  the  former  are  quite  cold,  and  that  the 
surface  of  tbe  metal  is  bright  or  free  from  oxide. 
To  make  a  mould  in  gutta  percbs,  the  material 
must  be  softened  in  warm  water,  and  then  pressed 
upon  the  medal  by  means  of  a  strong  screw  press. 
With  the  other  materials  the  manipulation  is  very 
easy.  A  ribbon  of  curdboud  or  thick  paper  is 
placed  round  the  medal,  so  as  to  form  a  rim ;  the 
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mBterial,  which  htu  been  melted  in  an  earthen 
veMel,  U  (heu  poured  on  and  allowed  to  rem&in 
until  qolte  cold  and  b&rd,  when  it  is  cantionil; 
removed.  For  largo  works,  moulds  of  plaetec  of 
Paris  ore  UBiially  omplojed ;  theee  reqaire  to  be 
satorated  with  wax  or  tallow  b;  standing  them  in 
a  shallow  vessel  containing  these  substaoceB  in  a 
melted  state.  For  copying  scali  and  small  coinSi 
impressions  in  ordinar;  srallng-wax  maj  be  need 
as  electrotype  moulds.  Non-metallic  monlds 
tDOst  be  coated  with  some  aubstanco  which  has 
the  property  of  conducting  electricity  before 
they  can  be  used  as  negative  electrodes.  The 
mbsttuice  commonly  employed  is  plumbago  or 
black-lead.  It  must  be  in  the  condition  of  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  is  nibbed  briskly  over  the 
surface  of  the  mould  (wax,  stearine,  plaster,  &c.) 
Iw  means  of  a  strong  fine  camel-hair  brnsh,  till 
the  whole  preaents  the  well-kuown  black-lead 
polish.  The  adheaioQ  of  the  plambago  may  be 
often  promoted  by  breathing  slightly  on  the  mould. 
To  otose  it  to  aiUere  to  aealing-wai  impressicas, 
the  wax  may  be  slightlj  moistened  with  spirits  of 
wine,  or  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  ether.  Delicate 
moulds,  and  objects  which  cannot  well  be  black- 
leaded,  may  be  covered  with  a  oondocting  film  of 
silver,  by  Qfit  dipping  them  in  bisulphide  of  carbon 
holding  abont  l-20th  part  of  phoaphorm  in  soln- 
tlon,  and  then,  after  a  few  seconds,  immersiog 
them  in  a  weak  lolntion  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
allowing  them  to  dry  in  the  light  Metallic 
moulds  reqiure  no  preparation  except  cleaning. 

The  voltuc  appanrtios  nsed  may  now  ba  de- 
scribed. The  single-cell  arrangement,  used  for 
small  works,  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  Dtmiell's 
Constant  Batterj.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  of  glass 
or  earthenware,  contuuing  a  smaller  cell  of  thin 
biscuit  ware  or  other  porous  material ;  a  rod  or 
pUt«  of  amalgamated  zinc  placed  within  the 
potons  cell,  and  a  wire  connecting  the  sine  with 
the  moald  to  be  copied ;  the  latter  being  placed  in 
the  outer  vessel.  The  anneied  flgnre  represents 
a  convenient  form  of  the  ungle-cell : 

The  battery  arrangement  has  vany  advantages 
over  that  detcribed  above,  and  should  always  be 
employed  when  lai^  objects  are  to  be  electro- 
typed,  or  when  a  nomber  of  small  moulds  are  to 


Ad  oi»l  nmtl  of  ult-gliud  Mrthtnwire,  neailT  lllltd 
Kith  1  HtDnUd  tohitioD  or  mlptitc  oF  capper. 

A  ponmi  luphnKin.  nnttliiiiii  the  cylinder  or  nlitc  of 
line  M,  ud  lll]<a  with  dilaii  mlpliaric  add. 

A  iibbU  lai  of  linu  ni  wppsi  rulcned  to  the  veuel  bj 
the  biidiaK  term  (*,  i),  ud  npportiDg  the  ptaie  of 
iiiie(c)  b;  iha  hook  oT  coppn  win  {/],  uid  the  Bonkl 
(£)  bi  the  book  (t). 

A  tntii  iheir  or  puiltloii  to  mpport  cnslils  ol  inlplnte 
of  oppa,  ts  kHp  np  th«  )trai(ib  oT  tie  solntion. 


vessel,  termed   the   decomposition   cell,  and  the 
current  generated  by  one   or   more  cells    at  ■ 
Darnell's  or  Smce's  battery.    This  a 
ihown  in  the  following  engraving : 


a.  A  ooEutimt  bstterv  cell. 

1.  Decompoiltlon  cell,  ■  enhlal  leasel  miiU  vt  tanksawacc, 

ud  nUed  alih  ■  EolxlDrtj  of  1  put  or  dilnte  ndpharic 

vsi  a  Dcld  +  g  KiterJ.  iDd  a  puu  o[  ntmledt^twi 

oI  inlphtle  of  copper  by  Dieuaro. 
e,  e,c.  Uonlde  luipeuded  to Lhe  biue  rod  (/), ■» 

with  the  tiec  ot  posiUre  daunt  of  Ike  bi 

muni  of  the  <creir  If), 
d,  d,  Ficcee  of  ALeet  capper  lupended  oi 

ud  unnecled  wilb  the  one  end  of  Uis  bilten  bi 

of  t)iB  icr™  (i),  mplo.ed  to  keep  np  the  eti '^ 

e«ppef  tolotiou  in  the  dsooDipQsitlaD  cetL 

To  connect  the  moulils  with  the  linc  or  poallive 
element,  sbrat  copper  wires  or  strips  of  thin  sheet 
copper  are  employed.  In  the  case  of  a  nen- 
metallic  mould,  the  wire  mast  lead  directly  to  the 
plumbagoed  surface,  or,  what  amonnta  to  the  same 
thing,  the  plumbago  must  be  extended  to  the  point 
of  attachment.  The  connecting  wires  and  the 
backs  and  edges  of  metallic  moulds,  mnst  be 
covered  with  sealing-wax  varnish  or  other  nan- 
conducting  snbstonce,  to  prevent  them  receiving 
the  deposit.  Before  a  monid  is  placed  in  the 
copper  solntion  it  is  advisable  that   everything 


■honld  be  arranged  so  that  the 


immediate  voltaicaction.  If  theoonnec- 
tion  between  thexineandthemoold  is  not  effected 
until  after  the  immersion,  the  solution  may  act 
chemically  npon  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and 
cause  the  deposit  to  appear  dark  and  dirty.  When 
a  mould  has  remslned  In  the  solution  long  eoough 
to  receive  a  complete  coating  of  copper,  it  may  be 
lifted  ont  with  impunity  for  examination.  It 
everything  is  going  on  well,  the  deposited  metal 
will  present  a  brilliant,  light,  ci^psr-ctdonred  ani- 
faoe.  When  stificienUy  thick,  the  depqsit  is  re- 
moved with  care,  washed  and  placed  to  dry.  Elec- 
trotype medals  may  he  polished  with  wash -leather 
and  the  plate  brush,  or  brooMd.  Tarioiu  natiual 
objects  snch  as  insects,  fruits,  ^. ;  small  worka  of 
art,  sacb  as  biuts  and  atatnettes ;  chemical  vessels, 
particolarly  glass  flasks  and  retorts ;  and  naiaer- 
ons  classes  of  article*,  may  be  rendered  less  fragile 
by  coating  them  with  copper  by  the  electrotype 

II.  Dbposttioh  ov  thb  Pbkcioub  MnAU : 
The  solutions  generally  employed  as  dectroljte* 
from  which  silver  and  gold  are  respedavalj  sepa- 
rated, ore  those  of  the  argento-c^anlie  and  tha 
auro-cyanide  of  potaasinm.  When  a  solntion  ti 
argento-cyanide  m  potaasinm  is  electadyaed,  ulvei 


combine*  with  it,  and  forms  cyanide  o 
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which  uiites  with  the  liberated  cyanide  of  potai- 
nmn,  and  so  keeps  op  the  stren^h  €ft  the  sola- 
ticm. 

As  in  the  deposition  of  copper,  the  appaiatns 
osed  for  plating  or  gilding  may  be  the  single  cell 
or  the  decomposition  cell  and  battery.  The  neces- 
sity of  eomomising  solntiont  of  sUrer  and  g^ld 
has^  however^  led  to  certain  modifications  in  the 
appamtns.  If  the  single-cell  arrangement  is 
used,  the  olgect  to  be  silyered  or  gilded  is  placed, 
with  the  c^nide  solntion,  in  the  porons  ressel, 
while  the  sine  is  placed  in  the  outer  vessel,  with 
tiie  dilate  snlphnric  acid.  The  strength  of  the 
add  water  acting  npon  the  line  must  he  regulated 
according  to  the  work  to  be  done.  If  the  action 
between  the  acid  and  the  tine  be  too  energetic  the 
electricity  developed  will  be  more  than  soAcient 
toreieaae  pore  metal,  and  hydrogen  will  be  erolved, 
which  will  interfere  with  the  deposition.  The 
line  is  Qsnally  employed  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
completely  sorronnding  the  poroos  cell.  In  the 
battery  arrangement  the  decomposition  ceU  may 
be  of  porcelain  or  glass;  the  sUrer  or  gold  em- 
ployed to  keep  np  the  strength  of  the  solution 
may  be  in  pl^es,  wires,  or  ingots.  For  plating 
small  objects,  a  single  cell  of  a  DanielTs  battery 
wOl  afford  ample  decomposing  power;  gilding 
may  be  better  aooomplished  by  using  8  such  cells. 
The  battery  arrangement  is  much  more  convenient, 
effective,    and  economical  than  the    single-cell 


In  gilding,  the  bath  is  heated  to  from  180^— 
212°  P.  On  the  large  scale,  electro-plating  is 
carried  out  in  oblong  vats,  occasionally  holding 
from  200  to  260  galls,  of  solution.  Silver  plates 
connected  with  a  powerful  voltaic  or  magneto- 
electric  battery,  are  placed  at  intervals  in  the  vats ; 
they  form  the  positive  electrodes,  and  correspond 
in  extent  of  surface  with  the  articles  to  be  coated, 
and  fiaee  them  on  both  sidesi    The  articles  (tea- 


pots, croet-frames,  forks,  spoons,  &c)  act  as  the 
negative  electrodes,  and  are  suspended  by  copper 
wires  from  brass  rods  laid  lengthways  over  the 
vats,  and  connected  with  the  battery.  The  articles 
plated  are  usually  formed  of  nickel  silver  or  Qer- 
man  silver,  which  is  chosen  on  account  of  its  silvery 
whiteness,  a  q\^ty  of  great  importance  when 
portions  of  the  coating  of  noble  metal  have  been 
worn  away  by  use. 

To  prepare  the  articles  for  plating,  they  are  first 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  £ree  them  from 
grease ;  they  are  then  quickly  dipped  in  red  nitric 
acid,  to  remove  any  oiide  that  may  have  formed 
on  the  surface,  and  after  this  well  washed  in 
water,  to  remove  every  trace  of  acid.  They  are 
then  suspended  from  copper  wires,  and  dipped 
into  a  solution  of  mercury  in  cvanide  of  potas- 
sium, or  some  other  mercurial  solution,  and  after- 
wards washed  in  water  as  before.  The  amalga- 
mation of  the  surface  effected  by  the  last  opera- 
tion promotes  the  adhesion  of  the  film  of  silver. 
The  articles  having  been  weighed,  are  now  im- 
mersed in  the  silvering  solution,  and  left  ulitil  a 
sufficient  amount  of  silver  has  been  deposited  on 
them.  Their  condition  at  any  time  may  be  asccr* 
tained  by  weighing  a  test-obiect  removed  from  the 
solution.  In  some  electro-plating  establishments 
the  silvering  solution  is  kept  constantly  stirred 
by  simple  mechanical  arrangements ;  in  others, 
continual  motion  is  given  to  the  suspendedarticles. 
On  b^ng  removed  from  the  vats,  the  plated 
articles  are  well  brushed  with  brushes  of  fine  brass 
wire  attached  to  a  lathe,  and  cleaned  with  fine 
Calais  sand;  they  are  afterwards  polished  on 
revolving  brushes  with  rottenstone,  then  by  hand 
with  soft  leather  and  rouge,  and,  lastly,  with  the 
naked  female  hand.  A  lasting  polish  is  given  to 
some  articles  by  burnishing  with  a  burnisher 
formed  of  highly  polished  hardened  steel,  blood- 
stone, agate,  or  mnt.    The  process  of  electro-gild- 
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Nuns  of 

Batterj. 
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Ncgttirs  Sl«»«nfc 
•ndSolatioa. 


DunxLL.  Copper  in  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper 


S 


.,  Platinised  silver  in 
dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  1  to  10, 15,  or  20 


Waucsb.  Pbtinised  carbon  in 
dilute       sulphuric 
.  acid,  1  to  10, 15,  or  20 

Buirsm  .  Carbon  in  nitric  acid 


Fbsroh 

BlTHSBV 


Carbon  in  strong  sul- 
phuric acid 


Pontira  £l««snt 
•ad  Solotioa. 


Zinc  in  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  1 
to  12  or  15 

Zinc  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  1  to 
10, 15,  or  80 

Zinc  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric add,  1  to 
10, 15,  or  20 

Zinc  in  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  1 
to  16  or  20 


E.M.F. 
of  C«U. 


1-079  volts. 


0*47  volts. 


0-66  volts. 


1-7  volts. 


Approiimaie 

AMitUnce 

ofMehCell. 


2  to  5  ohms. 


0-5  ohms. 


0-4  ohms. 


Work  for  which  it  it  mott 
Suited. 


Electro-gUding,  silver- 
plating,  and  electro- 
typing. 

Electro-gilding,  silver- 
plating,  and  electro- 
typing. 

Electro-gilding,  silver- 
plating,  and  electro- 
typing. 


Zinc  in  sulphuric  j  1-6  volts, 
acid  solution,  1  to 
15  or  20 


0-8  to  0*11   Nickel  •  plating     and 
ohms.     '  copper-plating  in  al- 
kaline solutions. 

0-11  ohms. ,  Electro-gilding,  diver- 
'  plating,copper-plating 
.  u  alluUine  solutions, 
and  nickel-plating. 
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ing  on  the  Urge  scale  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  electro-plating  or  silvering,  but,  of  coarse,  plates 
of  gold  are  suspended  in  the  solution  instead  of 
silver  plates. 

Various  solutions  for  silvering,  plating,  and 
platinising,  have  been  recommended.  We  give 
below  those  generally  employed.  • 

1.  Solvent  solution.  Cyanide  of  potassium,  2 
oz. ;  distilled  water  or  rain  water,  1  pint;  dis- 
solve. Other  proportions  may  be  employed.  Used 
as  a  general  solvent  for  salts  of  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum. 

2.  Silver  solution.  Well-washed  chloride  of 
silver  is  dissolved  in  solution  No.  1  until  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  double  salt  is  obtained ;  this 
is  then  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

8.  Finely-divided  gold  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  watier- 
bath,  and  the  residue  is  then  dissolved  in  the 
potassium  cyanide  solution  No.  1. 

4.  Platinum  solution.  The  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  potassium  dissolved  in  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  Other  solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  this  appears  to  be  decomposed  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

Nichel-plcMng  is  conducted  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  silver-plating,  a  bath  of  nickel-ammonium 
sulphate  being  used.  The  nickel  deposit  is  not 
so  white  as  that  of  silver,  but  it  is  more  durable. 

Zine-platin^,  Iron  plates  may  be  coated  with 
zinc  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  the  sulphate ; 
but  the  '  galvanised  iron '  of  commerce  is  made 
by  placing  the  iron  plates  in  a  bath  of  molten 
zinc. 

Sleetro-tinninff,  For  this  purpose  a  solution 
of  tin  in  caustic  soda  is  employed,  the  anode  being 
of  tin. 

JElectro-steeUng.  Iron  is  now  deposited  on  the 
copper  plates  used  for  engraving  in  the  following 
manner : — The  bath  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  and  chloride  of  ammonium ;  to  the  copper 
pole  of  the  battery  a  plate  of  iron,  and  to  the  zinc 
pole  the  engraved  copper  plate,  are  connected. 
These  steeled  plates  serve  for  as  many  as  5000  to 
15,000  impressions. 

ELECTTTABT.  iS^fi.  ELBCTtTABTTif,  L.  Elec- 
tuaries (elbotuabia)  are  formed  of  light  pow- 
ders, generally  vegetoble,  mixed  up  with  honey, 
syrup,  or  sugar,  to  the  consistence  of  a  stiff 
paste.  In  the  present  Pharmacoposia  they  are 
included  under  the  title  Confection,  but  this 
arrangement  is  manifestly  improper,  as  the  words 
are  not  synonymous.  In  Conserves  and  Con- 
fections the  addition  of  the  saccharine  matter 
is  in  much  larger  proportion,  and  is  designed 
to  preserve  the  vegetable  matter ;  in  Electuaries 
the  syrup  is  designed  merely  to  communicate  the 
required  form  (JDr  Murray), 

The  preparation  of  electuaries  is  similar  to  that 
of  confections  and  conserves,  and  the  same  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  to  reduce  the  dry 
ingredients  to  very  fine  powder  before  adding 
them  to  the  syrup  or  other  substances  used 
to  give  them  form.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to 
diffuse  the  ingredients  equally  through  every 
portion  of  the  mass,  by  patient  and  laborious 
stirring.  The  neglect  A  this  point  has  often  led 
to  disagreeable  consequences,  from  some  portion 
of  the  electuary  being  nearly  inert,  while  another 


portion  has  possessed  increased  activity. 

CONTBCTION,  CONBBBTB,  LlirOTirS,  &C. 

Electuary  of  Ac'etate  of  Potam.      See  Cov- 

SEBTB. 

Electuary  of  Al'i^.  ^n,  EuiOTirASiuic 
ALUKINIB,  L.  Prep.  1.  {Phahus,)  Alam,  1 
dr. ;  extract  of  logwood,  4  dr. ;  balsam  of  Pern, 
6  drops;  water  of  sage,  q.  s.  Astringent  smd 
antiseptic ;  in  diarrhoea,  sponginess  of  3ie  gTUiis» 
&c. 

2.  (St  Marie.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  catechu  and  ex- 
tract of  bark,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  conserve  of  rcMea, 
6  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  q.  s. — Dow,  A  teaspoonfnl 
every  4  hours ;  in  chronic  diarrhcsa,  leucorrhoBa, 
hsBmorrhage,  &c.    See  CoBFBonoir. 

Electuary,  An'odyne.  8y,  Elkttuasiuic 
ANOsirvnic,  L.  Prep,  See  Covtbotiov  of 
Ofiitu. 

Electuary,  Anti'monial.  Syn,  Elbctuashtbt 
AimicONii,  Fr.  Prep,  Electnaxy  of  sennm,  1 
oz. ;  guaiacum  resin,  athiops  miners],  prepared 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  syrup,  q.  a. 
— i)o9e,  1  dr.  to  2  dr.  twice  a  day. 

Electuary,  Antl-rhenmatic    9gn,    Elbctua- 

BHTM  AKTIBHBirXATIOUH  ;  CHBLBBA  PBHBIONZB. 

Prep,    Guaiacum  resin,  1  dr. ;  rhubarb,  2  dr. ; 
biteiitrate  of  potash,  1  oz. ;  svdphur,  2  oz. ;  one 
nutmeg ;  mix  the  powders  with  1  lb.  of  hon^. 
Take  two  spoonfuls  night  and  morning. 
Electuary,  Ar'abic.   Sjfn,  EuiazxrABiux  sab&b 

COKPOSITITK,    E.    ABABIOXJX,    L. ;     ElBOTTAIBB 

ABABiQUB,  Fr.  Prep.  From  sarsapBrilla,  5  oc. ; 
senna  and  China  root,  of  each,  3  oz.;  dried  wal- 
nut peel,  1  oz.  (all  in  fine  }>owder) ;  honey,  q.  s. 
— Dose,  1  to  4  dr.  See  TBAiTBMBirr  Ababiqub. 
Electuary,  Aromafio.  %».  EisoruABnnc 
ABOUATIOUM  (Ph.  E.)  This  preparation  differs 
from  the  aromatic  confection  of  tne  other  British 
colleges,  in  not  containing  chalk.  It  is  aromatie 
and  stomachic,  but  not  antacid  or  absorbent. 

See  CONFBCTIOK. 

Electnaiy,  Bath.    Syn.    Elbottabium  abti- 

GAOHBOnOTTM,  E.  XABTIALB,  E.  FBBBI   0OKPO8I- 

TUH,  L.  Prep,  From  blacksmiths'  clinkers, 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle,  q.  s. ; 
afterwards  adding  powdered  ginger  and  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  of  each,  1  oz.,  to  every  lb.  of 
the  mixture.— DoM.  A  teaspoonfnl  night  and 
morning  eveiy  day,  for  8  or  4  days,  and  again, 
after  an  equal  interval,  as  long  as  thought  neees- 
sary ;  as  a  chalybeate  tonic  and  in  worms. 
Electuary  of  Bitar'trate  of  Potaa'aa.      8gn. 

ElBOTUABIUK    FOTAfiaS    TABTBATI8,    L.      l^nsp. 

(itfonro.)  Cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  powdered  gin- 
ger and  conserve  of  roses,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  syrup 
of  orange  peel,  q.  s. — Doee,  1  to  8  dr. ;  as  a  hydra- 
gogue  purge.  It  is  also  a  useful  laxative  in 
common  cases.  See  Cobfbctiov  of  Cbbah  of 
Tabtab. 
Electuary,  Black.    jSj^j*.    TBOir88BAiT*B  blbo- 

TTABT,  TbOUBSBAV'S  BLAOB  TOBIO;  ELBOTCTABiriC 

HIGBUM,  E.  FBBBI  TABNATU,  L.  Prep,  From 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  4  dr. ;  tannin,  1  dr. ;  con- 
fection of  roses,  2  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel.  1 
oz.    Tonic  and  astringent. — Doee,  5  to  30  gr. 

Electuary  of  Blaok  Pep'per.  See  Covfbchov 
OF  Pbffbb. 

Eleetuary  of  Bnrnt  Spoaga.    8y%.    E&bctv- 
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ABnnf  sroHOiB  vviMt,  L.  Prep.  (SmUt,) 
Bunt  spcyage»  10  gr. ;  rhaburb,  4  gr. ;  oonMire 
of  roees,  q.  •.  For  a  dote,  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning;  in  Mzohilay  gUndnlar  swellings,  &c. 
See  OoHvxonoir  ov  Spohob. 

Slaetuury  of  Cas'tia.  £K^.  Elbotuaxiitx 
CASBiM  (PIl  D.  1826),  E.  0.  wiwruLM  (Ph.  E.), 
h.  Prep.  (Ph.D.  1826.)  Fresh  cassia  pnlp  and 
symp  of  orange,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  manna,  2  oi. ; 
tamarind  pnlp,  1  oi. ;  mix,  and  OTaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence. — Doee,  2  dr.  to  1  ob.  ;  as  a 
gentle  lazatiTe  for  children,  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  cathartics.  That  of  Uie  shops  is  commonly 
made  with  equal  parts  of  tj^mannd  and  cassia 
polpsip  mixed  with  l-8th  of  manna,  and  flavoored 
with  a  few  drops  of  tinctore  of  orange  peel,  with- 
out any  evapoiation.    See  Cohibotiov. 

Slaetaaiy  of  Gafedrn.  £(yn,  Rlbctuaxwk 
CATWOKU,  CoHTBcno  0.,  C.  JAPOViOA,  L.  Prep. 
(Ph.  E.)  Powdered  catecha  and  kino,  of  each, 
4  oc;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
ojnnm  (diasolTed  in  a  little  sherry),  1^  dr. ;  syrup 
ti  red  roses  (evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
honey),  li  pints.    See  Ck>HncfiiOH  and  below, 

Slaetaazy  of  Catechu  (Compound).  ^».  Elbc- 

TUAXrUM  OMTECBV  OOMFOBITirX  (Ph.  D.).  See 
CojfJMJTiom.  Both  the  above  are  astringent, 
aromatic,  and  anodyne. — Doee,  15  gr.  to  1  dr.,  or 
more ;  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. 

Slectuazy,  Catluff^.  S^n,  £iB0Ti7AxnTM 
GiXKABXXCinc,  L.  Prep.  1.  Confection  of  senna, 
1|  OS. ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  i  oz. ;  syrup  of  roses 
or  of  orange  peel,  q.  s. — Doee.  A  teaspoonf  ul  8  or 
4  times  a  day,  in  piles;  or  2  to  8  teaspoonfuls,  as 
a  gentle  laxative  for  females,  and  in  skin  diseases, 
gonorrhoea,  Ac.  A  mild  and  excellent  medicine. 
It  mav  be  safely  given  in  large  doses. 

2.  (Brera.)  Aloes,  8  gr. ;  cream  of  tartar,  2 
dr. ;  honey,  q.  s.  For  a  dose.  In  amenorrhoea 
attributed  to  abdominal  engorgement. 

Slaetnary,   Cephal'lc.      8^n,     EusornrABnTX 

CBFHALIOtTK,    E.    TALBBIAVJI    OOXPOSITiriC,    L. 

Prep,  (Hosp.  F.)  Valerian  root  and  mistletoe 
of  the  oak,  of  each,  1  oi. ;  honev,  li  oz. ;  tincture 
of  henbane*  q.  s.  to  make  an  electuary.  In  ner- 
vous and  rheumatic  headache,  &c. ;  assisted  by  an 
^;>erient. 
Slaetnary  of  Char'coal.    fijya.    ELBOTUABirrx 

GASBOHIB,  £.  CABBOBII,  COKVBOTIO,  0.,  L.      Prep, 

1.  (Heap.  F.)  Confection  of  senna,  2  oz. ;  fresh- 
burnt  charcoal,  |  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  ^  oz. ; 
symp  of  orange  peel,  q.  s. 

2.  (Sadine.)  Electuary  of  senna,  2  oz. ;  pow- 
dered charcoal  .and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each, 
1  dr.  Both  the  above  are  given  in  obstinate  con- 
stipation.—-J>om,  lto8  teaspoonfuls  twice  a  day. 
See  Blbotuabt  vob  thb  Tbbth. 

Btootuary  fn  Chol'era.  Syn.  Elbotvabiitx 
ABTi-OHOLBBiorx,  L.  The  preparations  that 
come  under  this  name  are  numerous,  including 
aromatic  confection,  and  several  like  absorbent  or 
astriogent  preparations.  This  name  has  been 
given  to  an  American  remedy  for  cholera  noticed 
under  Cholbba. 

BlMtuary  of  dneho'na  Bark.     Syn,    Elbo- 

TUAXI  OF  BABK;    ELBOTXrABnnC  OIirOHONJI,  L. 

Prep,  1.  From  yellow  bark  and  simple  syrup, 
of  each,  1  oz. ;  conserve  of  red  roses  and  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  of  each,  i  oz.    Tonic  and 


febrifuge. — Doee,  1  to  4  dr. ;  in  debility,  agues, 
&c. 

2.  (Madiue,)  Peruvian  bark,  1  oz. ;  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  q.  s.  As  the  last. — Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful  or  more,  8  or  4  times  daily  (see  behw). 

Slaetnary   of  Cinchona    (Compound).      Sy»' 

ElbOTUABIUM  OlBCROVMt  OOKPOSimC,  L.  Prep, 
1.  (AciBUXATBD,  CopUmd.)  Yellow  bark,  1  oz. ; 
confection  of  roses,  i  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
1  dr. ;  syrup  of  ginger,  1|  oz. 

2.  (AsTBivoBKr,  8€tundere.)  Powdered  Peru- 
vian bark,  orange  peel,  and  conserves  of  roses 
and  hips,  of  each,  6  dr.;  crabs'  eyes  (or  pre- 
pared chalk),  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  catechu,  q.  s. — 
Doee,  A  teaspoonf  ul,  2  or  8  times  duly ;  in  cnronic 
diarrhoea,  Ac. 

8.  (With  Gatbohit,  PierqiUn.)  Peruvian  bark, 

1  oz. ;  catechu  and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
syrup  of  comfrey  (Sjfmphytum  officinale,  Linn.), 
q.  B. — Doee,  Am  the  last;  in  spitting  of  blood, 
hflsmorrhages,  Ac. 

4.  (With  Clotbb,  Deweee.)    Peruvian  bark, 

2  oz. ;  cloves,  1  dr.  (better,  4  dr.) ;  simple  syrup, 
q.  s.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  walnut  every  hour  or 
two,  during  the  intermission  of  an  ague. 

5.  (With  Ibok,  Cadet.)  Peruvian  bark,  6  dr. ; 
oxide  of  iron  and  confection  of  opium,  of  each, 
2  dr.;  syrup  of  cinnamon,  q.  s. — Doee,  A  tea- 
spoonful,  or  more,  twice  a  dijy ;  in  dropsy  of  the 
belly,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  and  as  a 
tonic  in  debility,  accompanied  by  nervous  excite- 
ment, &c.,  in  the  absence  of  fever. 

6.  (QaortaV)  Bed  bark,  1  oz. ;  ammoniated 
iron,  1  dr. ;  made  into  an  electuary  with  equal 
parts  of  oxymel  of  squills  and  syrup  of  the 
'  flve  roots '  (diuretic).  Tonic,  febrifuge,  and 
pectoral. 

7.  (With  SAL-AiacoiriAO,  P.  Cod.)  Gray 
bark,  2^  oz. ;  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  1  dr. ; 
honey  and  syrup  of  wormwood,  of  each,  2  oz. 
In  intermittents  occurring  in  scrofulous  sub- 
jects. 

8.  (With  Soda,  P.  Cod.)  Powdered  cinchona, 
1  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  2  dr. ;  thin  mucilage, 
q.  s.,  to  mix.  Tonic,  febrifuge,  and  stomachic. — 
Doee,  2  dr.,  2  or  8  times  a  day ;  in  agues,  com- 
plicated with  acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

9.  (With  Sulfhub,  Cadet.)  Peruvian  bark, 
1  dr. ;  sulphur  crabs'  eyes  (chalk),  and  sperma- 
ceti, of  each,  2  dr.;  eztract  of  opium,  4  dr.; 
conserve  of  roses,  4  dr. ;  syrup  of  milfoil,  q.  s. 
Highly  praised  in  debility  from  phthisis. — Doee, 
A  teaspoonful  2  or  8  times  a  day,  assisted  with 
the  liberal  use  of  raw  or  lightly  boiled  eggs  and 
cod-liver  oil. 

10.  (With  Tiv,  C<M&<.)  Peruvian  bark,  1  oz. ; 
tin  filings  and  valerian  root,  of  each,i  oz.;  ^rup 
of  saffron,  q.  s.  In  epilepsy,  worms,  &c.-— JDo«e. 
A  teaspoonful,  morning  and  evening.    See  Con- 

IBOTION  OB  BaBK. 

Sleetnary  of  Copailia.  Sy%.  ELEOTUABiric 
OOPAIBX,  L.  Prep,  1.  Copaiba  and  powdered 
cubebs,  equal  parts ;  conserves  of  roses  and  orange 
peel,  of  each  (in  equal  quantities),  q.  s. 

8.  {Catpar.)  Blanched  almonds,  6  dr. ;  pow- 
dered marsh-mallow  root,  1  dr. ;  catechu,  \  dr. ; 
balsam  of  copaiba,  8  dr. 

8.  (Bieord,)  Confection  of  almonds,  1  oz. ; 
copaiba,  \  oz. ;  hard  extract  of  rhatany,  8  dr. ; 
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syrap  of  orange  peel«  q.  s.  All  the  above  are 
excellent  in  gonorrhoeae  gleets,  &c.  The  last  two 
agree  better  with  the  stomach  than  most  other 
like  preparations. — Dose,  1  teaspoonfal,  or  more 
(rapidly  increased  to  2  or  8  dr.),  8  or  4  times 
daily.    See  CoiTFBCTioir. 

Electuary  of  Oowliage.  8yn,  ELEcmjAsiTTM 
DOLI0HO8,  E.  MUOiTKiB,  L.  Prep,  1.  Dip  the 
pods  of  dolichos  in  treacle,  allow  them  to  drain 
a  moment,  and  then  scrape  off  the  hairs  for  use. 

2.  (Chamberlain,)    As  last,  nearly. 

3.  \Correa.)  Cowhage  (the  hairs  or  setce), 
40  gr. ;  syrup,  i  oz. 

4.  (Ellis.)  Cowhage  (hairs),  1  dr.;  honey, 
q.s. 

5.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Cowhage  (hairs),  any  quan- 
tity, made  into  electuary  with  treacle,  q.  s.  In 
worms. — Dose,  For  a  child,  a  teaspoonf  ul ;  for  an 
adult,  a  tablespoonful ;  in  the  morning,  fasting, 
and  at  night,  for  3  or  4  days;  followed  by  a 
dose  of  castor-oil,  to  which  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  advantageously  added.    See  Cow- 

HAGB. 

Electuary  of  Ca1>eb8.  8yn.  ELBorrABnric 
CUBEB£,  li.  Prep,  1.  See  Eleotuabt  of 
Copaiba. 

2.  (Beral.)  Cubebs  and  copaiba,  of  each,  2 
oz. ;  powdered  alum,  1  oz. ;  extract  of  opium,  5 
6  gr.  mix. 

8.  {Bouohardat,)  Cubebs,  1^  oz. ;  copaiba,  1 
oz. ;  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  pepper- 
mint, 8  or  10  drops ;  powdered  sugar,  q.  s. 

4.  {Radius.)  Cubebs,  i  oz. ;  honey,  1  oz.  In 
gonorrha»,  mucous  discharges  from  the  vagina, 
bladder,  &c. — Dose,  1  teaspoonful,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  2  'or  8  teaspoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  See  Confeotion  of  Copaiba,  Elbotuaby 
OF  C.,  &c. 

Electuary,  Demnl'cent.  Syn,  ELBCTUABiirM 
DEHULCBNS,  L.  Prep.  From  spermaceti,  syrup 
of  poppies,  and  syrup  of  tolu,  of  each,  2  dr.; 
powdered  gum  tragacanth,  1  dr. ;  confection  of 
roses,  6  dr. ;  nitre,  i  dr. — Dose,  A  piece  the  size 
of  a  small  filbert,  frequently ;  as  a  pectoral  and 
demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

Electuary,  Deob'stment.  8yn,  Electuakiuic 
DEOBBTBUBNS,  L.  Prep,  {Coplctnd,)  Confec- 
tion of  senna,  1^  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  sul- 
phur and  syrup  of  ginger,  of  each,  6  dr. ;  borax, 
8  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  2  dr. — Dose,  a  teaspoon- 
ful, or  more,  nightly;  in  the  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  females,  painftil  and  suppressed  menstrua- 
tion, &c. 

Electuary  for  Dys'entery.  8tfn,  ELBonrABirx 
Avn-DYBBifTBBioxrK  (Ph.  E.  1744),  L.  Elec- 
tuary of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
Locatel's  balsam. 

Elect«ary,EiimieB'agognA.  8yn,  ELBCirrABnTic 
EXMBKAGK>aioirx,  L.  Prep.  'From  myrrh,  1 
dr. ;  ammoniated  iron,  1  scruple ;  syrup  of  ginger, 
q.  s.  to  mix.'-'Dose,  i  dr.  to  1  dr.,  night  and 
morning ;  in  deficient  or  suppressed  menstruation. 

Electuary  for  Epilepsy.  8yn,  Elbotuabittic 
ANTi-BPUiBPTiorir,  L.  Prep,  1.  See  Elbc- 
TVABT  OF  CnrcHOKA  (Comp.),  No.  10. 

2.  (Dr  Jlfead,)  Powdered  cinchona,  1  oz. ; 
valerian  and  tin  (both  in  powder),  of  each,  i  oz. ; 
syrup,  q.  s.  to  mix. — Dose,  A  teaspoonful,  night 
aixd  morning. 


Electuary,  Feb'rifiige.    See  Eisctuabt  of  Civ- 

OHONA,  &c 
Electnary  of  G^uaiaciLm(CompoiiBd).  %».  EiiSC- 

TUABIDM  GT7AIACI  COMBOSITCTIC.   (Mid.  H.)  IhnejK 

Guaiacum  resin,  2  dr. ;  rhubarb^  1  dr. ;  sulphur, 
2  dr. ;  nitre,  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  poppies,  q.  a. ;  mix. — 
Dose,  ^  dr.  to  1  dr. 

Electuary  of  In'digo.  8vn,  Elbctuabium 
iimiGi,  E.  piGMBKTi  Dfsioi,  L.  Prep,  {PktJ^ms.) 
Powdered  indigo,  4  dr. ;  aromatic  powder,  ^  dr. ; 
syrup,  1  fl.  oz.  or  q.  s.  In  spasmodic  diseases, 
especially  in  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteriB,  and 
the  convulsions  of  children.  It  has  also  been 
used  with  advantage  in  that  species  of  impotenoe 
in  which  strychnia  is  useful.  The  above  quantity 
is  to  be  all  taken,  in  divided  doses,  during  the  day. 
To  be  of  permanent  advantage  it  should  be  con- 
tinued for  several  weeks. 

Electuary  of  Ipecaenaalia.    See  Coitfboiiov. 

Electuary  of  Jal'ap.    See  Cohfbctiov. 

Electuary  of  Kermes.  Mabkbladb  be  zahbtti; 

ELBCTITABIirK   XEBKETIB,   E.   X.  mHXBALIB,    L. 

Prep,  From  manna,  4  oz. ;  pulp  of  cassia  and  oil 
of  almonds,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  butter  of  cacao,  |  os. ; 
Eermes  mineral,  10  gr. ;  syrup  of  marsh-mallow^ 
8  fl.  oz. ;  syrup  of  orange  flower,  q.  s.  A  dia- 
phoretic laxative. — Dose,  1  to  4  tea^toonfnls,  or 
more. 

Electuary  of  Lau'rel  Ber'rids.  See  Cohtbckioh 
OF  Rub. 

Electnary,    LenltiTe.     See   Cohfbctiov   of 

SB17NA. 

Electuary,  Mahomed's.  Prep,  1.  From  grocer's 
currants,  2  oz. ;  powdered  senna,  i  oz. ;  powdered 
ginger,  1  dr.;  finely  powdered  capsicum  and 
cloves,  of  each,  20  gr. ;  croton  oil,  8  drops ;  con- 
serve of  roses  and  syrup  of  safCron,  of  each,  in 
equal  parts,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  (Bateman.)  Currants,  1  oz. ;  senna,  4  oz. ; 
ginger,  ^  dr. ;  syrup  of  roses,  q.  s. ;  croton  oil,  1 
drop. — Dose,  1  or  2  teaspoonfuls,  early  in  the 
morning ;  in  dyspepsia  and  habitual  constipation. 
The  first  formulary  produces  a  most  useful  medi- 
cine, particularly  for  free-livers. 

Electnazy  of  Male  Fern,  ^n,  ELBonrABiuif 
FILICI8  MABI8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Powder  of  male 
fern,  8  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses,  1  oz. 

2.  (Badius.)  Ethereal  extract  of  male  fern, 
i  dr. ;  hon^  of  roses,  1  oz.  The  half  of  either  to 
be  taken  at  night,  and  the  remainder  the  next 
morning.    In  worms. 

Electaary,  Mustard.  Syn.  Electitabiuic  bi- 
NAPIB.  (Guy's  H.)  J^rep.  Mustard  seed,  lightly 
bruised,  1  oz. ;  sulphur,  2  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange 
peel,  1  fl.  oz. — Dose,  I  dr.,  8  or  4  times  a  day. 

Electuary  of  Vi'tre.  Syn.  EiiBOTUABnni  po- 
TABSJS  mTBATiB,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  F.)  Nitre;,  8 
dr. ;  confection  of  roses,  2  oz. — Dose.  A  piece  of 
the  size  of  a  fllbert,  where  the  use  of  nitre  is  in- 
dicated.   See  CoKFBonoir. 

Eleotuaiy,  Olibanum.  S^  ELXonrABimc 
OLIBAKI.  [Fr.]  Prep,  Olibanum,  i  oz.;  bal- 
sam of  oopiuba,  I  oz. ;  conserve  of  hips,  1  os. ; 
syrup,  q.  s. — Dose,  2  dr.  twice  a  day. 

Electuary  of  O^pium.  See  Cohfbosiov  of 
Opitric. 

Slectuazy,  Peo'toraL  Sjyn.  Elbotuabiux 
PBOTOBALB,  L.  Prep.  I.  (Fh.  S.  1744.)  From 
conserve  of  roses,  2  oz.{  oompoand  powder  of 
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trmgacuith,4  dr. ;  flowers  of  benioin,  1  dr. ;  lyrap 
of  toln,  q.  8. — Do»9,    A  little,  ad  liHhim, 

2.  Oxymel  of  squillsy  lyrop  of  manh-nukUowB, 
mncUage  of  gam-aiabic,  and  fymp  of  tolo*  of 
each,  i  OS. ;  powdered  lump  sugar,  2  oi.  As  the 
last 

Beetaavy  of  Fep'par.     See  Covnonoir,  aad 

XlMtsarj  for  Pilos.  Syn.  Elbotvibittm 
KsxosBHOiDALB,  L.  iV«p.  1.  See  Covnonoir 
and  EiiMcnvAXT  or  Pippbb. 

2.  {Dr  Coplamd.)  Cream  of  tartar,  1  os. ;  pre- 
cipitated snlphnr  (pore),  8  dr.;  ooDfeetion  of 
senna,  2  oz. ;  symp  of  orange  peel  or  ginger,  q.  s. 
to  mix. 

3.  {Dr  €fra9e9,)  Confection  of  senna  and  snl- 
phar,  of  each,  1  oc. ;  balssm  of  copaiba  and  cream 
of  tartar,  of  each,  i  ox. ;  jali^and  ginger,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s. 

4b  (Hosp.  F.)  (S>nfection  of  seiyia,  2  os.; 
black  pepper  and  precipitated  snlphor,  of  each, 
i  OS. ;  Oil  of  cabebs,  1  dr. ;  symp,  q.  s.  The  last 
3  are  nsefol  laxatives  in  piles,  and  by  their  pre- 
renting  the  accnmnlation  and  hardening  of  the 
fieeesi,  often  remove  the  affection.— 2>of«.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  8  or  4  times  a  day.  From  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  procoring  pure  precipitated  sul- 
phur, washed  sublimed  stSphur  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted. 

Xleetiuay  of  FOmograa'ate.  8yn,  Elbotua- 
snnc  OBAVATi,  L.  Jh^.  1.  From  the  root-bark, 
1  dr. ;  assaf CBtida,  i  dr. ;  croton  oil,  6  drops ;  con- 
serve of  roses,  1  oa. — DOS0.  A  teaspoonful,  night 
and  morning. 

2.  (Sadimt.)  Extract  of  the  root-bark,  6  dr. ; 
lemon  juice,  2  fl.  dr. ;  linden  water,  8  fl.  dr. ;  gum- 
tragaeanth,  q.  s.  to  inake  an  electuary.  One  half 
to  be  taken  at  once ;  the  remainder  in  an  hour. 
Both  are  given  in  tapeworm. 

Hlootoary  of  Prunot.  8^  Eimotvamiuu 
PsmiONUX.  {^welfer,)  JPrep,  Pulp  of  prunes 
boiled  to  a  due  consistence,  2  lbs.;  pure  sugar, 
lib. 

Iloetiiazy   of   XoiIb.    See    Coktbctiov   op 


Eleetiiary  of  Bkubarb.  Slyn.  Elxotuabiith 
SHU,  L.  Prep,  (Samndert,)  Powdered  rhu- 
barb, 1|  dr. ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  1  dr. ;  cream  of 
tartar,  4  dr. ;  pulp  of  tamarinds,  2  os. — Doie.  A 
teaspoonful,  as  a  mild  stomachic  laxative. 

Bactoary,  Compound  Salfiron.  Syn.  Elbotua* 
mtuM  CBOOi  coicPosiTiTif ,  L.;  CovFionov  d'hta- 
czvTBX,  Fr.  Prep.  Prepared  Armenian  bole, 
8  OS.;  levigated  crab's  eyes,  8  os.;  cinnamon, 
8  OS. ;  yellow  sandal,  red  sandal,  myrrh,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  dittany  of  Crete,  1  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder. 
On  the  other  hand,  dissolve  1^  lbs.  of  honey  in 
8  lbs.  of  syrup  of  pinks  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
strain,  and  when  nearly  cold  stir  into  it  1  oz.  of 
sailron  in  powder.  Let  stand  12  hours,  and  then 
stir  in  carefully  the  powders  first  mentioned. 

Xloctaary  of  Scam'mony.    See  CoNixonoii. 

Beetaary  to  Sciur'fy.  See  Covbvrym  (Anti- 
scorbutic). 

Xleetiiajy  of  Btmfnm.  See  CovvxoTiov  ov 
Sbsva. 

Elaetnaiy  of  Squills.  8yn.  Elbotuaszum 
8CILLJE,L.  Prep,  1.  Oxymel  of  squills,  2  fl.  OB. ; 
cream  of  tartar  and  powdered  sugar,  of  each, 


li  OS. — Doeet  1  to  2  teaspoonfuls,  as  a  laxative 
and  expectorant ;  in  old  coughs,  &c. 

2.  (Sadiut,)  Squills,  nitra,  gum-ammoniacum, 
and  tartrate  (bitartrate)  of  potassa,  of  each,  2  dr. ; 
Md-ammottiac,  20  gr.;  syrup  of  cinnamon,  q.  s. — 
2>Of«,  2  dr.,  8  times  a  day;  in  dropsies.    See 

COHBSBTB  OV  BQUIUIL 

Sloetnary    of    Stool.      J^n,     Elbotuabiux 

VBBBI,  £.  OHALTBXATUlf,  L.  Prep.  1.  {Dr 
Collier,)  Potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  i  oz. ;  con- 
fection of  roses,  1  oz. ;  syrup,  q.  s.  to  mix. 

2.  {Collier.)  Precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
1  OS. ;  honey,  2  os. ;  ginger  syrup,  i  fl.  os.  Both 
the  above  are  tonic  and  emmenagogne. — Doee. 
One  teaspoonful  thrice  a  day.    See  Convbotiov. 

Slootuay,  Stlm'ulaat.  8jfn.  Elbotuabiitm 
8T1MULAVB,  L.  Prep.  From  gum-ammoniacum 
(strained),  1  oz. ;  vinegar  of  squHls,  i  oz. ;  mixed 
with  a  gentle  heat  i^  spread  on  leather.  Ap- 
plied to  the  chest  or  pit  of  the  stomach  as  a  mild 
counter-irritant  and  anti-spasmodic;  and  as  a 
discutient  to  tumid  glands  and  indolent  tumours. 
It  is  wrongly  called  an  electuary. 

Eloctuaiy,  Btomach^ic.    Syn.   DnniBB  blsc- 

TUABY;  ElBOTTTABIUX  BTOMACHIOUX,  CoBPBOTIO 

BTOMAOHICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Rhubarb,  ginger, 
and  extract  of  chamomile,  of  each,  1  dr.;  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  4  dr. ;  syrup^  q.  s. 

2.  Rhubarb  and  gentian,  of  each,  li  dr. ;  ex- 
tract of  hops  and  powdered  capsicum,  of  each, 
i  dr. ;  oil  of  chamomile,  12  drops ;  confection  of 
hips  and  syrup  of  orange  peel,  of  each,  |  os. 

8.  Qreen  peppermint,  lump  sugar,  and  con- 
fection of  orange  peel,  equal  parts. — Dose.  A 
teaspoonful  an  hour  before  a  meal.  They  are  all 
excellent  stomachics,  and  are  useful  to  improve 
the  appetite,  and  in  dyspepsia. 

Slecinaxy  of  Snl'phur.  See  Cohtbotiov  ob 
SuLPHlTB,  and  below. 

Eloetuary  of  Bulphur  (Compound).  Syn.  Elbo- 

TUABIUM  BULPHinUB  OOMPOBITUX,  L.  Prep. 
1.  Sulphur,  I  OS.;  cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  con- 
fections of  senna  and  black  pepper,  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
syrup  of  ginger,  1  fl.  os.  An  excellent  medicine 
in  piles.— i)0M.    A  teaspoonful  twice  a  day. 

2.  (With  Bo&ax.)  Flowers  of  sulphur,  1  os. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  1^  oz.;  borax,  i  os.;  confection 
of  senna,  2|  os. ;  syrup  of  orange  peel,  q.  s.  to 
mix. — Doee,  1  to  8  teaspoonful^  in  diseases  of 
the    uterine   organs   and    lower   bowels.     See 

COirVBGTIOK. 

Blootuary  tn  the  Tooth.  Sjyn.  Elbctuabivm 
SBBTiBBiouM,  L.    See  Tooth  Pabtb,  Dbhti- 

VBIOB,  Ac. 

Electuary  of  Tin.  See  CoNfBonoir  ov  Tnr, 
and  below. 

Eloetuary  of  Tin  (Compound).  Syn.  Elbo- 
tuabiux BTAKiri  001CF08ITUX,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Powdered  tin,  1  os.;  confection  of  oil  A  tur- 
pentine, 2  oz. 

2.  {Dr  Cheeton.)  Tin  filings,  4  dr.;  car- 
bonate of  iron  (sesquioxide),  1  dr.;  conserve  of 
wormwood,  8  dr. 

8.  {Poy.)  Powder  of  tin,  1  oz.;  extract  of 
wormwood  and  powdered  jalap,  of  each,  1  dr.; 
compound  syrup  of  chicory,  q.  B.  In  worms. — 
Doee.  A  tablespoonful,  or  more,  for  2  or  8  suc- 
cessive mornings,  fasting;  followed  by  a  purge. 

Eloetuary  of  Tnr^pontiae.    £^«.  Elbotuabiux 
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TBBSBINTHIFA,  L.  Ftep,  1.  (St  B.  Hosp.). 
Common  turpentine,  1  oz. ;  honey,  2  oz. — Do9e, 
1  to  2  teaspoonf  uls ;  in  complaints  o£  the  urinary 
organs,  worms,  &c. 

2.  {EadiU9,)  Turpentine,  soap,  and  rhnbarb, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  syrup  of  wormwood,  q.  s. — Do9e, 
3  teaspoonf  uls  a  day ;  in  dropsy,  worms,  &c. 

3.  (E.  Olbi  TBBBBnrTHiVA,  CopUmd.)  As 
confection  of  turpentine,  Ph.  D.    See  Conpbc- 

TIOV. 

Electuary,  Yer'miftige.  Syn,  ELEonTAsniM 
AKTHBLacnrTioiTiff,  E.  YEBXiFuevK,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (J?rMmer.)  Worm-seed  and  tansy-seed,  of 
each,  4  dr. ;  powdered  valerian  root,  2  dr. ;  jalap 
and  sulphate  of  potassa,  of  each,  1^  to  i  dr.; 
oxymel  of  quills,  q.  s.  to  mix. — Bote,  A  teaspoon- 
ful,  or  more;  repeated  night  and  morning,  fol- 
lowed by  a  brisk  purge. 

2.  (Uowiutein!)  Worm-seed,  10  gr. ;  sulphate 
of  iron.  4  gr. ;  jalap  and  honey,  of  each,  20  gr. 
For  2  doses,  as  the  last.  2  or  8  dr.  of  confection 
of  senna  are  often  substituted  for  the  jalap  and 
honey. 

8.  (-Foy.)  Aloes,  i  oz.;  common  salt,  8  dr.; 
flour,  2  oz.;  honey,  q.  s.  to  form  a  stiff  paste. 
Used  as  a  suppository  in  ascarides. 

4.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  4  oz. ;  powdered  jalap, 
1  oz. ;  powdered  bark,  1  oz. ;  svrup  of  buckthorn, 
q.  s. — Dose,  2  or  8  teaspoonruls  every  morning 
early.    See  Conexotioit  and  Elsotuabt  op  Tif, 

TnRPBNTIKB,  WOBM-SBBD,  &C. 

Eleotuazy  for  Worms.  See  Elbotuaby  Ybb- 
KiFuax  {dove). 

EL^MSS'TS.  iS^fi.  Elxkbntabt  bobibs, 
SiHFLB  b.  ;  Elbmbnta,  L.  In  ohemiitry^  those 
substances  or  bodies  which  have  hitherto  resisted 
every  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  decompose 
them,  or  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of 
matter.  Earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  were  regarded 
by  the  andents  as  simple  bodies,  of  which  all 
others  are  composed,  and  they  are  still  sometimes 
spoken  of  figuratively  as  the  elements.  The 
imaginary  principles  or  elements  of  the  alchemists 
were  termcKl  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.  About 
64  different  kinds  of  matter  are  at  present  re- 
cognised as  elementary  bodies.  They  are  sub- 
stances having  the  most  diverse  characters.  The 
great  minority  .exist  in  the  solid  state ;  bromine 
and  mercury  are  liquid ;  while  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  chlorine,  and  fluorine  are  gaseous. 
About  4-6ths  of  the  elements  are  metallic— gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  &c. ;  the  remainder  are  non- 
metallic,  as  instanced  by  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, &c.  A  list  of  the  known  elements  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Atoxio  Wbightb  (which 
eee). 

EL'EIIL  8yn.  Gux-BLBin;  Elbxi  (B.  P.) 
**  A  concrete  resinous  exudation,  from  an  uncer- 
tain plant."  ■  Mbzioav  blbmi  is  known  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Elapkrimm. 
IAasujJl  blbxi  is  probably  the  product  of  Cand" 
rttffli  eommwM. 

JProp.,  ifc.  The  elemi  of  commerce  is  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  brittle  without,  but  soft  and  tough 
within ;  it  has  a  warm  bitter  taste,  and  a  fragrant 
aromatic  smell,  partaking  of  fennel  and  jumper. 
It  is  only  partially  transparent, even  in  thin  plates; 
is  very  fusible,  and  has  a  density  a  little  greater 
than  that  of  water.    Moistened  with  rectified 


spirit  it  breaks  into  small  crystalline  paiticlei 
consisting  of  AmyHne.  It  contains  i.2^%  of 
volatile  oil  (oil  of  elemi).  It'  is  used  to  giv« 
toughness  to  lacquers  and  vami^es,  and  in  Medlt- 
oine,  in  the  preparation  of  blbki  oxstxzht. 

Pur.  The  elemi  of  the  shops  is  often  adul- 
terated, but  more  frequently  a  factitious  kind 
is  sold  for  the  genuine  gum.  This  fraud  may 
be  detected  bv  exposing  the  suspected  article  to 
heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  the  facti- 
tious fragrance  of  the  spurious  articles  evaparatea, 
and  the  coarse  terebinthinate  smell  of  the  rerin 
used  to  adulterate  it,  or  which  is  sold  for  it,  be- 
comes readily  distinguishable. 

Elemi,  FaotltlouB.  Prep.  1.  Tellow  resin, 
8  lbs. ;  melt,  add  Canada  balsam,  2  lbs.;  with- 
draw the  vessel  from  the  heat,  and  further  add  of 
oil  of  juniper,  2  dr. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel,  1  dr.  j 
oil  of  nutmeg,  i  dr. 

2.  Yellow  resin,  7  lbs. ;  Canada  balsam,  1  lb. ; 
juniper  oil  bottoms,  4  dr.;  oil  of  mace,  8  dr.;  mix 
as  before. 

ELIZ1B.  In  pkarmacjf,  a  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  various  compound  tinctures  and  to  pre- 
parations supposed  to  contain  the  quintessence  of 
other  substuices.  (It  is  still  applied  to  several 
popular  remedies.)  The  elixirs  of  the  alche- 
mists were  solutions  employed  in  their  fruitless 
attempts  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

Elixir,  Ae'id.  Syn.  Eleeib  aodijic,  L.  Prep. 
1.  {DippelTe.)  Sulphuric  acid,  1  part,  dropped 
gradually  into  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  6  parts; 
placed  in  a  large  flask,  and  afterwards  coloured 
by  digestion  on  animal  kermes  and  saffrgn,  of 
each,  1  part. 

2.  {Haller^e,  Ph.  Sax.  1887.)  From  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  rectified  spirits  ra  each,  1  part ; 
as  before. 

3.  (  Voffler^e.)  From  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous 
ether,  equal  parts,  as  above.  Astringent  and 
antiseptic. — JDoee.    A  few  drops,  in  water. 

Elixir  of  Alices.  8yn.  Comsoxtsd  xnrcTiTBB 
OP  AL0B8 ;  Elixib  alobb,  L.    See  Tihctubb. 

Elixir  of  Aloee  (Compound).  %n.  Slixib 
OF  AliOia  OOMPOSITUM,  L.  IVsp.  (Dr  Cop- 
land.)  Acetate  of  potassa,  inspissated  ox-gidl, 
socrotine  aloes,  and  myrrh,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  hay 
saffron,  1  dr, ;  brandy  (or  proof  spirit),  2^  fl.  oi. ; 
digest  a  week,  and  strain.  Stomiachic  and  laxa- 
tive.— Daee.  A  teaspoonful,  or  more ;  in  dyspepsia^ 
constipation,  Ac 

Elixir,  ABti-asthmatlo.  8yn.  EuziB  Aim- 
ABTHMATiouM,  L.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of  aniseed, 
camphor,  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  I  oi. ;  cochi- 
neal, 1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  gall.;  digest  a  week, 
and  filter. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  powdered  opium,  1^  ot. 
'^Doee.  A  teaspoonful  to  allay  irritation,  asnsted 
by  an  occasional  dose  of  aperient  medicine;  in 
asthma,  chronic  coughs,  &c 

3.  {Boerhaaot^e.)  Aniseed,  asarabacca,  elecam- 
pane, liouorice-root,  orris-root,  and  sweet  flag* 
(calsAnus),  of  each,  equal  parts ;  made  into  a  tinc- 
ture, with  brandy. — Dote,  20  to  40  drops. 

Elixir  ABtigonttenz  de  YiUette  is  a  tincture 
of  100  parts  brown  cinchona  bark,  60  parts 
poppv  petals,  26  parts  sassafras,  60  purts  gnaia- 
cum  in  4000  parts  rum,  mixed  with  2600  parts 
syrup  of  sarsaparilla  {JEta^er), 
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BUzir,  Antl-ierof vlovs.  8sf*  EiixiB  akti- 
BCBornxosinf,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  CocL)  The 
ammrtni^^   tuictiire  oi  gexitiftu.      See   Tuic- 

TUXX. 

2L  (2>e«for^«f.)  Gnuacuni,  6  oz.;  cinchona 
berk  and  peUitory,  of  each,  3  oz.;  cIotcb,  6  dr.; 
oruge  peel  and  benzoin,  of  each,  2  dr.;  hay 
n&on,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  and  brandy,  of  each, 
i  pint;  digest  a  week,  and  filter.  Used  as  an 
application  to  scorbntic  guns. 

SUzir  BIsmnthL  Citiate  of  bismnth,  160  gr. ; 
distilled  water,  2  oz.;  solution  of  ammonia,  2 
dr.,  or  sufficient  to  diJMolve  the  bismnth.  Dis- 
solve, filter,  and  add  simple  elixir  to  make  10  oi. 
Sedatire  in  dyspepsia.    Dose,  1  to  2  dr. 

EUziv,  Bitter.  Sign,  Elizib  amamvu.  (Ph. 
Germ.)  iVisp.  Extract  of  bnckbean,  extract  of 
orange  peel,  of  each,  2  parts ;  peppermint  water, 
skofaol  (68%  ),  of  each,  16  parts ;  spirit  of  ether 
(made  of  3  psirts  of  iJoohol  and  1  part  of  ether), 
1  part.    Dissolve  and  mix. 

Elizir,  Boerhaaye's  Asthmat'ie.  See  Eldub, 
AnTi-AaxHiCATio  {dbove), 

Blizir,  Boerhaave't  Yii'eeral.     8yn.    Elixib 

BOK&KAAYn,  £.  B.  TIBOXIULB,  L.  iVvo.  (Ph. 
Han.)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  saifron,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
tartrate  of  potassa,  2  oz.;  alcohol  (strongest  recti- 
fied q>irit),  14  oz. ;  water,  1  oz. ;  macerate  3  days, 
and  filter.  This  preparation  "has  been  highly 
praised  in  visceral  obstmction  "  (Z>r  Or^ii^. — 
Dom,  1  to  8  teaspoonfnls. 

EUzir,  CSamphors.  Spirit  of  camphor,  10  dr.; 
symp,  5  dr. ;  water,  1  dr.  Stimulant  and  anti» 
spasmodic — Dote,  |  to  1  dr. 

Elizir,  Caicaim  Sagrada.  (B.  P.  C.)  Tincture 
of  fresh  orange  peel,  2 oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz.; 
cinnamon  water,  3  oz. ;  syrup,  6  oz. ;  liquid  ex- 
tract of  cascara  sagrada,  8  oz.  A  pleasant  laxa- 
tive in  constipation. — Doee^  i  to  2  dr. 

BUzir  of  Celsanr-  (Dr  WilkinsoiCe,)  For  in- 
creasing, preserving,  and  producing  virility. 
Juniper  berries,  angelica  root,  lovage  root,  of 
each,  1  part;  spirit,  12  parts;  orange-flower 
water,  roee-water,  of  each,  4  parts ;  spring  water, 
sufficient.  Distil  20  parts,  and  mix  the  distillate 
with  12  parts  clarified  honey  {Soger), 

Elizir,  dneluma.  liquid  extract  of  cinchona, 
1  oz. ;  simple  elixir,  7  oz.  Astringent  tonic. — 
Doee^  i  to  1  dr. 

Blizir,  daudt's.  8^,  Elixib  Clafdbbi,  L. 
1.  {Piderei.)  Salt  of  tartar,  sal-ammoniac, 
strained  aloes,  and  mynrh,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  elder- 
flower  water,  li  piuts;  digest  with  agitation  for 
24  boors  and  filter. 

2.  {jParrUh.)  Carbonate  of  potassa,  1  oz.; 
aloes,  gnaaacom,  myrrh,  saiBron,  and  rhubarb  (con- 
tosedX  of  each,  2  or. ;  water,  18  fl.  oz.  Macerate 
a  few  days,'and  decant. — Doee,  1  to  2  teaspoonf uls ; 
in  amenorrhcea,  constipation,  scurvy,  visceral 
obstructions,  &c. 

BHzir,  Coc».  Liquid  extract  of  coca,  1  oz.; 
simple  elixir,  6  oz.  Tonic  and  stimulant.— 2>om, 
1  to  4  dr. 

Blizir,  Cough.  /%».  ExixiB  anti-oatab- 
BHAis,  L.      Prep,      1.   See  Abti-abthxatio 


2.  {S^fekmd,)  ExtracU  of  blessed  thistle  and 
dulcamara,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  cherry-laurel  water, 
1  fi.  dr. ;  fennel-water,  1  ii.  oz.— Dom,  1  to  2 


teaspoonfnls,  8  or  4  times  a  day.  It  is  a  most 
useful  remedy  in  coughs  occurring  in  nervous, 
hysterical,  or  irritable  patients.    See  EiixiB  of 

iFBCAOITAirBA,  EUZIB,  LbTTBOIC'B,  &C.  {hehw). 

EUzir,  Daiiys.      ^.      EuxiB  salutib,  E. 

fSXSVm    OOMFOBITUX,    TlHOTUBA    fOXTSM    OOX- 

POBFTA,  L.  This  is  an  aromatised  and  sweetened 
tincture  of  senna,  to  which  other  cathartics  are 
generally  added.  Nearly  every  drug-house  has 
its  own  formula  for  this  article.  The  following 
are  those  employed  in  the  London  trade : 

Prep,  1.  East  Indian  senna,  1|  lbs.;  jalap, 
6  oz. ;  coriander  seed  and  aniseed,  cX.  each,  |  lb. ; 
rhubarb,  i  lb. ;  red  sanders  wood,  2  oz. ;  salt  of 
tartar,  2  oz.;  treacle,  7  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  2i  galls. ;  water,  8i  galls.  All  the  solids 
are  well  bruised  and  macerated  in  the  mixed 
fluids  for  14  days,  when  the  whole  is  pressed, 
and  strained  through  a  flannel  bag.  It  is  too 
glutinous  to  run  through  filtering  paper. 

2.  Senna,  rhubarb,  and  aniseed,  of  each,  2  lbs.; 
jalap  and  caraways,  of  each,  1  lb.;  red  sanders 
wood,  I  lb. ;  brown  sugar,  7  lbs. ;  proof  spirit, 
10  galls. ;  as  the  last. 

8.  Senna,  66  lbs.;  aniseed,  7  lbs.;  rhubarb 
(East  Indian),  14  lbs. ;  coriander  seed,  61b8. ;  cara- 
way seed  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each,  6  lbs. ; 
cassia  bark  and  jalap,  of  each,  8  lbs.;  proof 
spirit,  100  galls.;  digest  for  14  days,  press, 
strain,  and  add  molasses,  84  lbs. ;  mix  well,  and 
either  clarify  or  strain  through  flannel. 

4.  For  proof  spirit  in  the  last  2  formulas,  equal 
parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water  are  employed 
by  the  smaller  houses. 

6.  {Bed^oood,)  Senna,  | lb.;  aniseed, caraways, 
and  jalap,  of  each,  1  oz.  2  dr. ;  juniper  berries, 
2|  oz.;  proof  spirit,  6  pints;  macerate  for  14 
days,  then  add  of  treacle,  10|  oz. ;  water,  1  lb.  6 
oz. ;  mix  and  strain. 

6.  {Diee^e,)  Senna,  1  lb. ;  guaiacum  shavings, 
elecampane  root  (dried),  aniseed,  caraway  seed, 
coriander  seed,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each,  i  lb. ; 
stoned  rabins,  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy, 
9  quarts ;  macerate  for  10  days. 

7.  (AwaftMi's.)  Senna,  1  lb. ;  jalap,  8  lbs. ; 
ooriander  seed,  caraway  seed,  liquorice  root,  and 
elecampane  root,  of  each,  4  oz.;  moist  sugar, 
2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each, 
1  gall. ;  as  the  last. 

Ohe.  Daflys  elixir  is  a  favourite  purge  with 
drunkards,  and  is  a  common  and  very  popular 
remedy  in  fiatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  Ac. 
—Doeet  1  to  4  tablespoonfuls  or  more. 

Elizir  de  Pepsia  Digestif.  (Orimauli  and  Co.) 
For  loss  of  appetite  and  disordered  digestion. 
Contains  pepsine,  in  quantities  not  at  all  pro- 
portionate to  the  price  of  the  article. 

Blizir,  Detlaurier's  Toni-Febriftige  au  Quin- 
quina et  CaiM.  A  tonic  febrifuge.  Tellow  cin- 
chona (Kdningschina),  20  grms. ;  brown  cinchona, 
8  grms. ;  powdered  coffee  beans,  slightly  roasted, 
16  grms.;  wine,  260  grms.;  sugar,  16  grms.; 
citric  acid,  2'6  grms.  Boil  once  after  standing 
some  time  in  a  warm  place,  and  filter.  Add 
to  the  filtered  liquid  86  grms.  sugar  and  16  grms. 
spirit. 

Blizir  de  St  Hubert  pour  las  ChaBseurs  is  a 
solution  of  2  parts  carbolic  acid  in  60  parts  spirit 
(Caeeelman), 
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Blizir,  Devil's.  8jfn.  Elixib  oafsici  coh- 
FOBiTUM,  L.  ^0p,  From  pods  of  capeicmn, 
and  cloves  (bruised),  of  each,  1  oz. ;  ginger  and 
saffron,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  cantharides,  5  dr. ;  proof 
spirit,  7  lbs. ;  digest  for  10  days. — Dote,  i  dr.  to 
3  dr.,  in  mixtures.  It  is  stimulating,  anti-choleraic, 
and  aphrodisiac 

Elizir  Ferric  QiilBiiin  et  Strychnin  Fhoe- 
phatnm.  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strych- 
nine, substituting  simple  elizir  for  the  simple 
syrup. 

Elizir  of  Oarlic.  Syn,  £i.iziB  Alui,  L. 
Prep,  From  garlic  root  Hiruised),  80  in  number ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest,  distil  to  dryness, 
and  repeat  the  process  with  the  same  spirit  from 
fresh  roots,  a  second  and  third  time;  lastly,  add 
camphor,  2  dr.  Diaphoretic  and  pectoral. — Do9e, 
A  teaspoonf  ul  twice  a  day ;  in  asthma,  old  coughs, 
diarrfacBa  from  debility,  ac. 

Elizir,  Gams's.  Syn,  Elixib  Qabi»  L.  ;  Elizib 
DB  Gabits,  Fr.  Frep,  1.  Myrrh,  1  oz. ;  aloes 
and  saffron,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  cinnamon,  cloves,  and 
nutmeg,  of  each,  1  dr.;  proof  spirit,  1  quart; 
digest  a  week,  add  water,  5  fl.  oz.,  and  distil  over 
1  quart ;  to  the  distillate  (alcoo^at  db  Qabus) 
add  of  syrup  of  maidenhair,  2  lbs. ;  orange-flower 
water,  1|  oz. 

2.  (Fojf,)  Compound  tincture  of  saflfron,  8 
pints ;  syrup  of  maidenhair,  10  pints ;  miz ;  add 
caramel,  q.  s.  to  colour,  dissolved  in  orange-flower 
water,  i  pint. 

8.  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes  and  8aflh>n,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  cloves,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  nut- 
m^,  ^  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  18  pints ;  orange-flower 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  2  days,  dLstU  6  pints, 
and  add  to  the  distillate  (alooolat  bb  Gabus),  of 
syrup  of  capillaire,  7i  pints;  and  odour  with 
saffron,  q.  s. 

4.  (Soubeiran.)  Socotrine  aloes  and  saffron,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  myrrh,  canella  alba»  citron,  and  nut- 
megs, of  each,  1  os. ;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  *928),  20  lbs. ; 
orange-flower  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  as  last, 
distil  10  lbs.,  and  add  to  the  distillate  (aIiCOOLat 
DB  Gabus),  of  syrup  of  capillaire,  12i  lbs.; 
orange-flower  water,  8  fl.  oz. ;  with  saffiron  q.  s.  to 
colour. 

6.  {Thierry,)  Aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of 
each,  2  dr.;  nutmeg,  4  dr.;  canella  alba  and 
cloves,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  spirit  ('864),  18  lbs. ;  draw 
over  12  lbs.  of '  alcoolat ;'  add  to  the  residue  of  the 
distillation  rose  water,  10  lbs. ;  distil  6  lbs.,  and 
add  as  much  of  this  aromatic  water  to  the  alooolat 
as  will  raise  its  sp.  gr.  to  '890.  Then  to  every  11 
lbs.  of  the  above  mized  liquor  add  of  .  simple 
syrup,  15  lbs.;  tincture  of  vanilla  and  orange 
pee^  of  each,  2|  fl.  oz. ;  fresh  milk  (skimmed),  1 
lb. ;  and  tincture  of  saffron,  q.  s.  to  colour;  digest 
wil^  agitation  for  2  days,  and  filter.  Used  as  a 
stomadiic,  carminative,  and  stimulant,  in  doses  of 
a  wine-glassful.  That  prepared  without  distiUa- 
tion  forms  an  ezcellent  stomachic  purge.  With 
the  ezception  of  that  from  the  2nd  formula,  the 
products  may  be  regarded  as  agreeable  cordial 
liquors  rather  than  medicines.  It  is  much  em- 
pWed  on  the  Continent. 

SUzir  of  Gold.  ^.  Elizib  avbii,  L.; 
Eldcib  d'ob,  Fr.  Frep,  1.  De  la  Motto's 
Golden  Drops. 


2.  Terchloride  of  gold,  20  gr.;  reetifted  spirit. 
6  fl.  dr. ;  ether,  8  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve.— Dos«,  6  to  16 
drops,  taken  in  distilled  water ;  in  gout,  scioftila, 
nervous  diseases,  cancer,  indurated  glands,  se- 
condary syphilis,  &c  This  last  preparation  ia 
often  confounded  with  the  goMee  ^or  dm  OhUral 
de  la  Motte  ;  but  the  two  are  evidently  diatinci 
articles.    See  Dbofs. 

Elizir,  Guaran».  (B.  P.  C.)  Guarana  ia 
powder,  4  oz. ;  light  magnesia,  i  oz. ;  oil  of  dm&a- 
mon,  6  minims;  syrup,  2  oo. ;  proof  spirit^  a  suffi- 
ciency. Miz  intimately  the  powders,  and  moisten 
them  with  8  fl.  oz.  of  proof  spirit.  After  24  honn' 
maceration,  miz  with  8  oz.  of  coarse  sand  and  pack 
in  a  percolator;  pass  through  proof  spirit  until  16 
oz.  are  obtained,  then  transfer  the  mass  to  a  press- 
bag  and  apply  pressure.  To  the  percolate  add 
the  syrup  and  oU  of  cinnamon,  and  make  up  to  1 
pint  by  addition  of  the  ezpressed  liquid,  previously 
reduced  by  evaporation  if  necessary.—  Doee,  i  to 
2  fl.  dr.  JTervine  tonic  and  diuretic ;  used  to  re- 
lieve sick  headache. 

Elizir,  Bailer's.    See  EuxiB  Aom  (a6o«e). 

Elizir,   Hoibnaa's    ViseeraL     Bgu,     Euxib 

HOFFMAimr,  fi.  H.YIBCBBAXB,  L.     Ffep,     1.  As 

Elizib  of  Obahge  Pbbl  (Fh.  Bor.  1847). 

2.  Thin  outside  peel  of  orange  (dried),  myrrli, 
and  centaury,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  eztracts  of  Cardmme 
he»edieiuM,  cascaiilla,  and  gentian,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  wldte  wine  (sherry),  1  quart.  Aromatic 
and  stomachic. — J)oee.  A  dessert-spoonful,  or 
more. 

Elizir  for  Impotence  in  Hales.  {Dr  lMdwi§ 
Tiedemann,)  Prepared  from  directions  given  in 
the  Puntsaou  from  genuine  ginseng  root.  186 
g^rms.  of  a  dark-brown  aromatic  vinous  liquid, 
prepared  by  digesting  orange-berries  in  wine.  The 
embrocation  is  an  equal  quantity  of  a  pleasantly 
smelling  liquid  consisting  of  spirit  wiu  tincture 
of  storaz  and  a  small  i^miztiireof  volatile  oils 
{Sage^). 

Elizir  of  Ipecaenaalia.  8^%,  Euzib  ifbca- 
CUAHHJS,  L.  Prep,  (Cadet.)  Fbwdered  ipeca- 
cuanha and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  4  dr. ;  flowers 
of  benzoin,  opium,  and  saffron,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  oil 
of  aniseed,  1  dr. ;  camphor,  40  gr. ;  alcohol  (lecti- 
fled  spirit),  li  pints ;  digest  a  wedt  and  filter. — 
Dose,  1  to  2  dr.,  as  a  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant, and  stomachic;  in  chronic  oonghs, 
asthmas,  and  old  colds,  and  in  certain  forms  of 
deficient  appetite,  dyspepsia,  diarrhoaa,  Ac. 

Elizir  of  Jal'ap.  Syn.  Elizib  ialafm  ook- 
FOSiTiric,  L.  JPrep,  From  jslap,  4  os. ;  scam- 
mony,  4  dr. ;  gamboge,  2  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  quart. 
—•Doee,  i  dr.  to  8  £.,  as  a  purgative;  espe^aUy 
in  worms. 

Elizir  Earoly  pour  les  Fonzmres.  A  solution 
of  camphor  and  carbolic  acid  in  strong  spiiit, 
mized  with  a  dear  brown  acrid  tincture,  perhaps 
tinct.  pyrethri  rosei  {Caseelmami^, 

Elizir,  Lettsom's.  Prep,  {AugutHi^)  Oil  of 
aniBeed,  1  dr.;  camphor,  1^  dr.;  benaoie  add, 
opium,  and  saffron,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  ipecacaanha 
and  balsam  of  tolu,  of  each,  4  dr.;  rectified 
spirit^  2  lbs.;  digest  10  days  and  filter. — Doee, 
5  to  15  drops  for  a  child,  i  to  1  teaspoonfnl 
for  an  adult;  in  ordinary  coughs,  whoopng- 
oough,  &C. 

Elizir  of  Ul%  Bitter.     (Jaeob  Wolff,)     For 
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strangtheniiig  the  oonititiitioiiL  A  brtady  prepared 
from  1  grm.  aloei»  10  grma.  cinnamon,  2*5  gnnt. 
sweet  Skgf  5  gnns.  angelica  root»  6  grms.  cake 
laffion,  10  gnne.  caramel,  215  grma.  glycerin,  180 
gnns.  spirit^  350  grms.  water  (ffager). 

SUzIr,  IdTe-long.  Sjjfu.  £i.mB  ov  LOira  uvB ; 
£.  LOVQM  YiTiB,  L.  J^rep,  1.  See  Tutotubb  ov 
BHiraLKB  AVD  Alom. 

2.  (Kldob  Yrtm  Matthioxj.)  A  mixture  of 
serend  aromatics  end  itimalante,  made  with  recti- 
fied spirit. 

EUiir  of  Xyrrli.  8jfn.  EuziB  KmLEM,  L. 
See  TmcTUBB  ow  Satdix  (Comp.)  (Ph.  L.  1788). 

EHzir  d'Or.    See  Elizix  ow  Oold. 

XUxir  of  Or'aiige  PeeL  i^n,  EuxiB  AiTRAjr- 
nosuM  ooxpouTVX,  L.  iV^p.  1.  (Ph.  Bor. 
1847.)  Orange  peel>  6  os. ;  cinnamon,  2  os. ; 
carbonate  of  potaua,  1  oz. ;  Madeira  wine,  4  Ibi. ; 
manerate  6  days,  express  the  tincture,  and  add  of 
extracts  of  bnckbean,  cascariUa^  gentian,  and 
wormwood,  of  each,  1  os.;  disiolve,  and  after 
repose  for  subsidence,  decant  and  filter.  An  ex- 
ceUent  aromatie  bitter  and  stomachic, 

2.  (Jfosoo^.)    Orange  peel,  X  ox.j  cascarilla, 

1  oz.;  waters  of  citron  peel  and  wormwood,  and 
rectified  spirit,  of  each,  i  pint;  digest  a  week. 
BesemUes  the  last. — Dose  (of  either).  A  table- 
spoonful  to  a  wine-glassful. 

Elixir,  Paiacelns's.  See  Elixib  PAoraiSTATiB 
(below). 

SUxir.Pango'xie.  iSys.  Euxn  PAsieoRiovK, 
L.    See  TnroTUBX  ox  Caxphob  (Comp.). 

XUxIr,  Pazegorle  (Sooteh).  Sfn,  Euxib  pabx* 
Qouiouu.  BOoncuM,  L.  See  Tixotubx  ox  opium 
(Ammoniated). 

Elixir,  Pee'toral.  ^.  Elixib  pxctobalx,  L. 
(Ph.  E.  1746.)  Balsam  of  tolu,  2  os. ;  gum  ben- 
zoin, 1|  oz« ;  saffron,  i  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  82  fi.  os.; 
digest  in  a  gentle  heat  for  4  days  and  filter. — 
Jioee,  I  to  1  teaspoonfttl  (see  tMbove), 

EUxir  Phoaphorl  (Oompound).  (B.  P.  C.)  Tinc- 
ture of  phosphoms,  1  dr. ;  glycerin,  4  dr. — Doee, 
15  minims  to  1  dr.  It  is  palatable  and  easily 
borne  by  the  stomach. 

Elixir,  Poryehrwt.  %a.  Exixib  foltghbbb- 
TOX,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  £.  1745.)  Quaiaoum 
(gum)^  6  oz. ;  balaam  of  Pern,  i  os.  i  rectified 
spirity  28  fl.  oz. ;  digest  as  last,  strain,  and  add  oil 
of  sassafras,  2  fl.  dr.  Pectoral  and  antirheumatic. 
— Voee,  10  to  60  drops,  or  more. 

Elixir  Propritta'tis.  [L.]  8^u,  Pabaoxl- 
■ub'b  xlixib  ox  pbopbixtt;  Elixib  dm  pbo- 
PBiiTi  ]>x  Pabaoxusx,  Ft.  An  old  prepara- 
tion nearlv  corresponding  to  the  compound  tinc- 
ture ai  aloes  of  modem  pharmacy,  and  which 
is  now  fold  for  it.  Prep,  1.  (Soubeiran,)  Tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  4  oz. ;  tinctures  of  aloes  and  saf- 
fron, of  each,  3  oz.  ('  Trait.  Pharm.'  1847). 

2.  (Elixib  pbopbixtatib  ouk  Aon>o.) — a. 
The  last,  slightly  acidulated  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  iUtered. 

b.  (Ph.  Bor.  1847.)  Aloes  and  myrrh,  of 
each,  2  os. ;  saffron,  1  oz. ;  spirit  (sp.  gr.  *900), 

2  lbs.;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5),  2  ot.; 
macerate  4  days,  and  filter. 

3.  (Elixib  pbopbixtatib  tabtabizatux ; 
E.  p.  ALXAUZATxac)  From  elixir  proprietatis, 
alkaGsed  with  salt  of  tartar,  and  filtered.  The 
last  two  are  old  preparations,  now  seldom  inquired 


for  in  this  country  except  in  places  remote  from 
London. 

Sliiir,  Eadcliilli's.  Prep,  1.  From  soootrine 
aloes,  6  dr. ;  rhubarb,  1  dr. ;  cinnamon  (cassia), 
cochineal,  and  zedoary  root,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  2  fl.  oz. ;  brandy,  li  pints ;  digest  10 
days,  and  strain. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substituting  proof  spirit, 
1  pint,  and  water,  i  pint,  for  the  brandy.  Aromatic, 
stomachic,  and  aperient.-— ^Doss,  1  to  4  dr.;  in 
similar  cases  to  those  in  which  *  Daxxt'b  xlixib  ' 
is  taken. 

Elixir  of  Bo'bbb.  Jfy;  Euxib  boba,  L.  Prep, 
1.  Eau  de  rose,  2  fl.  oz.;  spirits  of  horseradish 
and  scurvy-grass,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz. ;  otto  of  roses, 
3  drops ;  camphor  and  cochineal  (both  in  powder), 
12  gr. ;  powdered  sugar-candy,  i  oz. ;  digest,  with 
frequent  agitation,  for  a  week,  and  after  repose 
decant  the  clear,  and  strain  through  a  piece,  of 
muslin.  Used  as  an  elegant  application  in  scurvy 
of  the  gums,  and  also  to  perfume  the  breath. 

2.  (JBeaelisjf,)  Cinnamon,  3  (xl  ;  ginger,  2  oz. ; 
cloves,  1  dr. ;  essence  of  peppermint,  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
orange  peel,  1  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  15  (?  25)  drops ; 
rectified  spirit,  2|  pints;  digest  15  days,  and 
filter.    Used  as  a  tooth  cosmetic. 

Ellxix  Bubmm.  Solution  of  carmine,  1  dr.; 
simple  elixir,  8  oz.  Used  as  a  colouring  and 
flavouring  sgent. 

EUxir  Baocharini.  (B.  P.  C.)  Saccharin,  480  gr.; 
sodium  bicarbonate,  240  gr. ;  rectified  spirit,  2^  oz. ; 
distilled  water,  sufficient  to  make  1  pint.  Used 
for  sweetening  medicine,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar  in  diabetes. — Doeet  5  to  20  minims. 

Elixir  Sa'cmm.    Tincture  of  aloes  and  rhubarb. 

Elixir  Balu'tis.  Syn,  Elixib  Of  hxalth.  The 
compound  tincture  of  senna  of  old  pharmacy. 
Sea  Elixib,  Dapft'b. 

Elixir  of  Scam'mony.  Sjfn,  Elixib  boamxohii, 
L.  Prep,  (&u^ourt,)  Scammony  (pure),  2  dr.; 
proof  spirit,  8  fl.  oz.;  mix  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
apply  heat,  set  the  spirit  on  flre,  and  add  of 
sugar,  4  oz. ;  when  the  whole  is  dissolved  (melted 
down),  eztinguish  the  flame,  and  further  add  of 
syrup  of  violets,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  after  suf- 
flcient  repose  decant  the  clear  portion  from  the 
dregs.  The  product  should  be  12  oz«,  containing 
12  gr.  of  scammony  per  oz. — Dote,  1  to  2  dessert- 
spoonfuls in  milk  or  aromatised  water;  or  made 
into  an  emulsion  with  aromatics;  in  worms,  &c. 

Elixir  Simplex.  Syn.  Sim plx  xlixib.  (B.  P.  C.) 
Take  of  oil  of  bitter  orange,  80  minims ;  rectifled 
spirity  6  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  distilled  cin- 
namon water,  7  fl.  oz.;  syrup,  7  fl.  oz.;  mix. 
Filter  through  paper  moistened  with  proof  spirit 
and  well  sprinkled  with  kaolin,  returning  the  first 
portions  of  flltrate  until  it  passes  through  bright. 
JDoee,  20  to  60  minims. 

Elixir,  Squire's.  Ptep,  1.  (Original  Formula.) 
Aurum  musivum,  8  oz. ;  opium,  2  oz. ;  camphor,' 
1  oz. ;  cochineal,  i  oz. ;  sweet  fennel,  i  oz. ;  tine-' 
ture  of  serpentaiy,  1  pint  (old  meas.);  spirit  of 
aniseed,  1  galU  (old  meas.) ;  sugar,  1  lb. ;  dissolved 
in  water,  1  pint  (old  meas.) ;  digest  10  days,  and 
filter. 

2.  Powdered  opium,  2  oz. ;  ginger,  red  sanders 
wood,  and  camphor,  of  each,  1  os. ;  oil  of  aniseed, 
I  oz. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel,  i  dr. ;  tincture  of  ser- 
pentary,  1  pint;  proof  spirit,  5  pints;  water, 
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1  quart ;  as  last.    Stimulant,  anodyne,  diaphoretic,  I 
and  pectoral. — Dose,  1  to  2  teaspoonf  nls ;  in  chest 
idlectionB,  nervous  headaches,  &c.,  in  the  ahsence 
of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Elixir,  StomacVic.  Compoxmd  tincture  of 
g^tian  was  formerly  so  called. 

Elixir,  Stooghton's.  Prep,  1.  Raisins  (stoned 
and  bruised),  1  lb.;  gentian  root,  f  lb. ;  dried 
orange  peel,  6  oz. ;  serpentary,  \  lb. ;  calamus  aro- 
maticus,  li  oz. ;  cardiunoms,  \  oz. ;  sugar  colour- 
ing, I  pint ;  brandy  or  proof  spirit*  2  galls,  i  digest 
a  week  and  stnun. 

2.  Tincture  of  gentian  (compound),  and  brandy, 
or  proof  spirit,  of  each,  1  quart;  tincture  of 
aerpentary  and  syrup  of  saffiron,  of  each,  1  pint ; 
tinctures  of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  of  each,  \  pint ; 
bitter  almonds  (bruised),  8  in  number ;  digest  as 
before. 

8.  (J^oy.)  Aloes  and  cascarilla,  of  each,  1  dr. ; 
rhubarb,  4  dr. ;  gentian,  germander,  dried  orange 
peel,  and  wormwood,  of  each,  6  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  82  fl.  oz. ;  as  bdFore.  Stimulant,  tonic,  and 
stomachic. — Doee,  80  drops  to  a  teaspoonfuL 

Elixir,  Ton'ic.  9yn.  Elizib  bobobanb.  See 
TurcTiTBB  ov  Cbowv  Babk  (Comp.)  (Ph.  Bor. 
1847). 

Elixir  Tonique  Antiglaireux  de  QraSM,  A 
stomachic  tonic  for  diarrhooa.  Calumba  root,  90 
parts ;  orris  root,  60  parts ;  gentian  root,  8  parts ; 
jalap  root>  1600  parts ;  aloes,  18  parts ;  saffron,  60 
parts ;  sulphate  of  quinine,  16  paiis ;  tartar  emetic, 

2  parts ;  nitre,  16  parts ;  yellow  sandal,  80  parts ; 
syrup  prepared  from  barley  sugar,  rectified  spirit, 
and  water,  of  each,  11,000  parts.  Macerate  the 
drugs  in  spirit  for  24  hours,  and  dissolve  the  salts 
in  the  water.  Filter  the  liquids,  mix  and  leave 
for  24  hours,  then  add  the  svruPf  stand  and  filter 
next  day  {Beveil  and  Soger), 

Elixir,  Tooth.  Syn,  Elixibdbntipbiouk,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (2^<ifK2t»»^V.)  Quaiacum  raspings 
and  doves,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  pellitory  of  Spain  and 
nutmeg,  of  each,  2  dr. ;  oil  of  rosemary,  20  drops ; 
bergamotte,  10  or  12  drops;  brandy,  1  quart; 
macerate  a  fortnight,  and  filter. 

2.  Cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmeg,  of  each,  1 
dr. ;  vanilla,  i  dr. ;  camphor,  10  gr. ;  tincture  of 
pellitory,  2  fl.  oz. ;  brandy  or  proof  spirit,  i  pint ; 
digest  as  before.  See  ANTi-soBOFiriiOiTB  and  Boss 
Elixibb  (oiootf). 

Elixir  valeriaaatis  Ammonici.  {Goddard,)  Va- 
lerianic acid,  8  grms.  dissolved  in  40  grms.  dis- 
tilled water  and  neutralised  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate. Add  this  to  86  grms.  spirit,  60  grms. 
syrup,  1  drop  bitter  almond  oil,  2  drops  oil  of 
orange  peel,  80  grms.  diluted  bitter  almond  water, 
12  grms.  tincture  of  red  sandal,  8  grms.  tincture 
of  orange  peel,  2  gfrms.  burnt  sug^r,  and  filter. 

Elixir,  Yis'eeral.  8yn,  EuxiB  yisoBBALJi, 
L.  See  Elzzibb,  Bobbhaatb'b-  and  Hoftmak'b 
{above), 

Eli^dr  of  Tit'rioL  1.  The  old  name  for  aroma- 
tic SVLPHVBIO  AoiD  (which  eee), 

2.  (I^fneiohfe,)    See  TnroTUBB    (Acid   Aro- 

uaiic;. 

8.  (Scourer's.)  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  to  6. 
Used  to  scour  metals. 

4.  (SwBBT  £.  07  V. ;  E.  Yitbioli  DuLd,  L.) 
The  old  name  for  aromatic  Spirit  ov  Ethhb 
(which  eee). 


6.  (Ftr^ofii'tf.)  Prep.  From  spirit  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  2  lbs. ;  aromatic  tincture,  8  lbs. 

Elixir,  WoroncsJe.  Capncum,  1  oz. ;  nitre,  i 
oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  2  dr. ;  nitro-hydrochlorie  acid^ 
2  fl.  dr. ;  vinegar,  1|  pints ;  native  white  or  rose 
naphtha,  or  petroleum,  1^  fl.  dr. ;  olive  oil,  1  fL 
oz. ;  oil  of  peppermint  (Mitcham),  16  fl*  oz. ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit,  6  quarts ;  digest  12  days, 
with  constant  agitation,  and  filter. — Dose,  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  every  16  minutes;  in  cholera,  dxar- 
rhooa,  &c. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  C^Bfi^,  A  gre^  powder 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  gallic  acid  by  arsenic 
acid,  silver  oxide,  or  iodine  and  water.  It  occors 
in  the  benzoar  stones  (an  intestinal  calculus  of  the 
Persian  goat),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  stones  with  caustic  potash,  and  adding 
hydrochloric  acid,  when  ellagic  acid  u  precipi- 
tated. 

ELM.  Syn.  Ulmtb,  L.  A  genus  of  trees 
forming  the  type  of  the  Nat.  &d.  Uucagkx. 
The  interior  biurk  of  the  Ulmms  eampestrU,  or 
eommon  emaWUated  elm  ( ITlmi  cortex),  is  offi- 
cinal in  B.  P.  This  substimce  is  demulcent,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic,  and  slightly  febrifuge,  as- 
tringent, and  tonic.  It  has  been  employed  in 
agues,  and  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilhi  in  cata- 
neous  eruptions,  but  is  now  little  used.  The 
leaves  of  the  elm  tree  are  reported  to  be  vulnerary. 
See  Deooction  and  Uluiit. 
ELCBBELUnrM.  See  AmcoKiAOUH. 
ELUTSIA'TIOE.  Cleansing  by  washing.  The 
term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  operation  of 
washing  insoluble  powders  with  water,  to  separate 
them  from  foreign  matter,  or  from  the  coarser 
portion.  It  is  usually  performed  by  grinding  or 
triturating  the  mass  with  a  little  water  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  suddenly  mix- 
ing the  paste  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  con- 
tained in  a  deep  vessel,  from  which,  after  tiie  sub- 
sidence of  the  heavier  portion,  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  deposit  the 
fine  powder  it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When 
tins  has  taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor 
is  decanted,  and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried. 
The  coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  first  vessel 
is  now  submitted  to  a  fresh  grinding  and  diffusion 
through  water,  and  the  entire  operation  is  repeated 
until  the  whole  of  the  pulverisable  portion  is 
washed  over.  The  proper  length  of  time  for  the 
liquid  to  remain  in  the  first  vessel  depends  solely 
on  the  density  of  the  powder  and  the  degree  of 
fineness  required  in  the  product;  heavy  powders 
subsiding  almost  immediately,  while  Ught  ones 
often  take  several  minutes  to  deposit  the  coarser 
portion.  Sometimes  8  or  more  vessels  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  muddy  liquor,  after  remaining  a 
short  time  in  the  first,  is  poured  into  the  next  one, 
and  this,  in  a  short  time  longer,  into  the  third, 
and  so  on,  until  the  last  vessel  is  filled ;  by  this 
means  powders  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are 
obtained,  that  deposited  in  the  last  vessel  being 
in  the  minutest  state  of  division.  The  elutriated 
paste  or  moist  powder  is  then  drained,  and  dried. 
On  the  small  scale  the  trituration  is  performed 
with  a  stone  and  muller,  or  in  a  mortur ;  on  the 
large  scale,  in  a  mill,  driven  by  either  horse  or 
steam  power.  Antimony,  chalk,  bistre,  and  other 
pigments,  as  well  as  vanous  other  sTibstaaces  in- 
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aofaiUe  in  or  onicted  on  bj  water,  are  commonly 
obfauned  in  tbe  state  of  an  impalpi^le  powder  by 
elntriation,  or  '  washing  over/  as  it  is  technically 
called. 

tXBALMflSQ.  Syn,  MnaanOATiov.  The 
praKTvation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  animals.    See 

PUTRSPACnOV. 

XMSUC  XTBOBALAV  (Piylkmikus  tmbltca, 
Linn.).  A  moderate-rixed  tree  of  the  Indian  and 
Burmese  forests.  The  frmts  are  edible,  and  are 
wed  for  preserves,  in  medicine,  and  for  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  wood  is  durable,  and  is  nsed 
for  agrienltnral  implements,  buildings,  furni- 
ture^ Ac. 

SMB0881VO.  The  formation  of  ornamental 
flgnres  in  relief  on  cloth,  leather,  paper,  and  wood, 
has  now  been  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to 
place  this  spedes  of  decoration  within  the  reach 
of  almost  erery  class  of  society.  EnBOStiD  oloth 
sad  PAPiB  are  now  employed  by  the  bookbinder 
to  corer  eren  the  low-priced  yolumes  that  pass 
through  his  hands ;  whilst  the  bmbobbid  lbathib 
that  encloses  the  aibum  or  ornaments  our  furni- 
ture frequently  bears  the  richest  patterns  of  the 
arabesque  or  moresque.  Cloth  and  paper  are 
asuallv  embossed  by  machinery ;  leather  and  wood 
more  frequently  by  hand  labour. 

IXBSOGA'nOV.  ^yn.  Embbocatio,  L.  A 
fluid  medicine  for  external  and  local  use.  Em- 
brocations do  not  differ  materially  from  lini- 
menta  and  lotions,  and  are  applied  in  the  same 
manner.    (See  those  preparations,  and  bslaw.) 

Embrocation  of  Cantharides.  Syn.  Exbbo- 
OAno  OABTHABiDBS.  (Dp  Struve,  in  hooping' 
eotiffk,)  Ptep,  Tartarised antimony,!  scr. ;  water, 
2  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharides,  4  oz.  To  be  rubbed 
oirer  the  region  of  the  stomach,  covering  the  part 
afterwards  with  flannel. 

Embrocation,  XUimaa's.  White  of  9f^,  2  parts ; 
turpentine,  8  parts;  crude  pjroligneous  acid, 
50 parts;  water,  60  parts;  spirit  (methylated), 
60  parts. 

XmbroeatioB,  ChisitOBiaB.    Shn^»    Ekbbooatio 

TXBBBIHTHIVA    0171C    AGISO,    L.       JVip.       {Dr 

Paris,)  Oil  of  turpentine  and  oUto  oil,  of  each, 
1#  OS. ;  dilute  sulphuric  add,  8  fl.  dr. ;  agitate 
together  until  mixed.    Used  in  rheumatism,  Ac. 

Euibrocation,  Lyneh't.  Olive  oil  (coloured  with 
alkaaet  root),  6  fl.  oz. ;  oils  of  amber,  rosemary, 
and  turpentine,  of  each,  1  dr.  In  bruises,  rheu- 
matism, Ac. 

Smbrocatiioii,  Xoehe's.  Prep.  1.  (DrParu,) 
Olive  oil,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  the  oil  of 
cloves  and  amber. 

2.  OUve  oil,  2  OS.;  oil  of  amber,  1  oi.;  oils 
of  doves,  and  lemons,  of  each,  1  dr.  for  hooping- 
cough. 

Smbxoeatkm,  Ward's.    See  EanvOB. 

EMBBOHKEBT.  Oold  and  silver  fancy  work 
of  this  description  may  be  cleaned  with  a  little 
spirit  of  wine,  dther  alone  or  diluted  with  an 
equal  wdght  of  water.  Gin  is  frequently  used 
for  tiie  same  purpose.  The  common  practice  of 
uring  alkaline  or  add  ^uors  is  very  iijurious,  and 
frequently  destroys  the  beauty  of  the  articles  in- 
stead &t  deaning  them. 

SM'EBALD.  S^n,  S]CABAaDU8,L.;  Ekbbaitdb, 
Fr.  This  beautiful  deep-green  gem  ranks  next 
to  the  diamond  in  value.    The  finest  are  brought 


from  Peru,  but  fair  varieties  are  found  in  Bavaria, 
Siberia,  and  India.  A  fine  emerald  weighing  4 
or  6  gr.  b  worth  as  many  pounds ;  one  of  10  gr., 
about  £2 per  gr.;  one  of  16  gr.,  £8  to  £4  per  gr.; 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  tbe  increase  in  size. 
One  of  24  gr.,  if  of  pure  water,  is  worth  about 
£100.  According  to  the  analysis  of  VauqueUn, 
the  purest  spedmens  consists  of  65  parts  silica,  14 
alumina,  18  glucina,  2*56  lime,  and  8-50  oxide 
of  chromium,  to  which  last  the  gem  owes  its  rich 
green  colour.  See  Bbbtl,  Obkb,  Pastbs,  &c. 
Emerald  Green.  See  Gbbbn  Fiohbbts. 
EMSBT  is  an  impure,  amorphous,  compact, 
and  opaque  variety  of  corundum,  and  consists 
of  alumina,  with  a  small  percentage  of  silica 
and  peroxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  Spun,  the 
isles  of  Greece,  and  other  localities,  and  derives 
its  name  from  Gape  Emeri,  in  the  island  of  Naxos. 
Its  hardness  is  so  great,  that  it  scratches  and 
wears  down  nearly  all  minerals  except  the  dia- 
mond; hence  the  use  of  its  powder  for  cutting 
and  polishing  glass  and  various  other  hard  sub- 
stances for  commercial  purposes,  the  lumps  of 
emery,  as  taken  from  the  mine,  are  broken  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  are 
then  crushed  under  stampers,  similar  to  those 
used  for  pounding  metallic  ores.  The  coarse 
powder  is  then  sifted  through  sieves  covered  with 
wire-doth  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  by 
which  it  is  sorted  into  different  sizes.  In  this 
state  it  forms  the  emery  of  the  shops,  or  flour 
emery.  For  delicate  purposes,  it  is  afterwards 
prepared  by  elutriation. 

Emery  Cakot  are  formed  by  melting -emery 
flour  with  a  little  beeswax,  and  after  thorough 
admixture,  forming  it  into  solid  lumps  of  suitable 
sizes.  Used  to  drMs  the  edges  of  buff  and  glaze 
wheels. 

Emery  Cloth  is  prepared  by  brushing  the  sur- 
face of  thin  cotton  cloth  over  with  liquid  glue, 
and  sifting  the  emery  powder  over  the  surface 
while  still  warm. 

Emory  Paper  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  emex^ 
cloth.  Both  are  nsed  either  with  or  without  oil, 
in  the  same  way  as  glass  paper. 

Emory  Stioks  are  made  of  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes, 
as  emery  paper. 

Emory  Stones  are  formed  of  emery,  of  the  re- 
quisite coarseness,  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  good  Stourbridge  loam,  and  water 
q.  s.  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  which  is  forced  into 
metallic  moulds  by  a  powerful  press.  The  pieces, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  are  exposed  in  a  muffle  for 
a  short  time  to  a  temperature  just  under  a  full 
white  heat.  In  this  way  '  discs'  and  'laps '  are 
generally  made.  For  'wheels,'  only  l-4th  of 
loam  is  used.  Another  method,  applicable  for 
'  cutting  stones '  generally,  is  to  press  the  flour 
emery,  previously  moistened  with  water,  into 
moulds,  with  strong  pressure,  as  before,  without 
any  other  addition,  and  then  to  flre  it  at  nearly  a 
full  white  heat. 

EMETIA.  Syn.  Embtik,  Ekbtiva.  A  basic 
or  alkaloidal  body,  existing  in  and  forming  the 
active  principle  of  ipecacuanha. 

Prep.  1.  (Medicinal,  Embtio  Eztbaot).  a. 
Ipecacuanha  (in  coarse  powder)  is  digested  first 
in  ether,  and  then  in  rectified  spirit  for  8  or  4 
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days ;  the  alcoholic  tincture  ib  next  expressed  and 
evaporated  (distilled)  to  dryness ;  the  residnam  is 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  acetate  of  lead;  the  precipitate 
is  then  diffused  through  distilled  water,  in  a  tall 
glass  vesselj  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  it,  to  throw  down  the  lead ;  after  which 
the  liquor  is  decanted,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  and  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  on  warm  plates  of  glass,  and 
allowed  to  dry  in  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  hy  a 
gentle  heat  in  a  stove.  The  maceration  in  ether 
is  frequently  omitted. 

h.  Ipecacuanha,  1  part ;  rectified  spirit  (*836), 
7  parte;   make  a  tincture,  distil  off  the  spirit, 
dissolve  in  cold  distilled  water,  5  parts ;  filter  the 
solution,  and  evaporate,  &c.,  as  before.    Inferior 
to  the  last. 
c.  (P.  Cod.)    As  the  last,  nearly. 
Ohs.    Medicinal  or  impure  emetia  is  brownish, 
red,  deliquescent,  and  emetic  in  doses  of  ^  to  |  gr. 
2.  (Pure.)    a.  Ipecacuanha  (in  coarse  powder), 
1  part,  is  digested  for  24  hours  in  distilled  water, 
10  parts ;  together  with  calcined  magnesia,  added 
in  slight  excess ;  the  deposit  is  then  thrown  on  a 
filter,  washed  carefully  with  very  cold  water,  and 
dried ;  it  is  next  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  and 
neutralised  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;   the  fil* 
tered  solution  is  decoloured  with  animal  charcoal, 
again  filtered,  and  again  precipitated  by  diges- 
tion with  magnesia;   the  last  deposit  forms  a 
colourless  solution   with  rectified  spirit,  which, 
by  gentle  evaporation,  gives  up  its  emetia  as  a  yel- 
lowish-white   pulverulent   mass,  which  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  white  by    redissolving  it  in 
alcohol,  &c.,  as  bd^ore.    The  process  is  rendered 
easier  by  first  digesting  the  powdered  ipecacuanha 
in  ether. 

b,  (P.  Cod.)  Alcoholic  extract  of  ipecacuanha, 
1  part;  water,  10  parts;  dissolve,  filter;  add 
calcined  magnesia,  1  part ;  evaporate  to  dryness, 
wash  the  product  on  a  Alter  wiUi  very  cold  water, 
6  parts ;  dry  it  again,  and  dissolve  it  in  boiling 
alcohol;  evaporate  tiie  filtered  tincture  to  dry- 
ness, redissolve  the  residuum  in  a  little  water, 
acidulate  (slightly)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
decolour  with  animal  charcoal,  filter,  precipitate 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  dry  the  precipitate 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

0.  (Ph.  Suec.  1846.)  Powdered  ipecacuanha, 
1  part ;  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  6 
parts;  digest,  filter;  add  lime,  1  part,  and 
evaporate  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath;  the 
residuum  is  then  exhausted  with  boiling  recti- 
fied spirit,  and  otherwise  treated  as  in  the  last 
formula. 

Prop.,  4^.  Pure  emetia  is  white,  pulverulent, 
inodorous,  and  bitter ;  fusible  at  122°  F. ;  very 
soluble  in  aloohol  and  boiling  water,  but  only 
slightly  so  in  ether,  oils,  and  cold  water.  It 
rertores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  and 
partiallv  neutralises  the  acids,  forming  scarcely 
crystallisable  salts.  It  is  reddened  by  nitric 
acid,  and  this  red  colour  is  deepened  by  ammonia. 
Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a  reddish  precipitate 
in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  emetia.  With  tincture 
of  galls  this  solution  behaves  like  morphia;  but 
unlike  the  last  substance,  the  salts  of  iron  pro- 
duce no  change  of  colour  in  it.    These  reactions, 


combined  with  its  emetic  properties,  are  snfficient 
for  its  identification. — Dose.  White  and  pare 
emetia  is  emetic  in  doses  ot  -^  to  {jg  gr.  The 
large  doses  ordered  in  certain  pharmaoeatical 
compilations,  evidently  in  error  of  the  difference 
between  the  strengths  of  the  pure  and  the  impure 
or  medicinal  emetia,  have,  in  several  cases  which 
have  been  reported  on,  produced  very  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  '  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chemie»'  for 
September,  1876,  contains  a  new  process  for  the 
extraction  of  emetia,  by  M.  A.  Glenard.  This 
process  is  based  upon  tne  combined  use  of  lime 
and  ether.  It  consists  in  treating  with  ether  a 
suitably  prepared  powder,  or  an  extract  of  ipeeacn- 
anhaand  lime,  or  the  predintate  formed  upon 
adding  an  excess  of  lime  to  a  solution  obtained 
by  tr^ting  ipecacuanha  in  the  cold  with  water 
acidulated  by  sulphuric  acid.  Either  of  these  mix- 
tures, or  the  precipitate,  when  treated  with  ether, 
will  yield  all  the  alkaloid  it  contains. 

The  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  from  the  ethereal 
solution  by  distilling  it  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  acidulated  water,  or  by  at  once 
shaking  the  solution  with  acidulated  water.  A 
more  or  less  acid  aqueous  liquid  is  thus  obtained, 
which  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  yields  the 
emetine  almost  colourless,  and  much  more  pore 
than  that  produced  by  the  process  ordinarilj 
employed. 

Preparation  of  CrffttaUieed  SydroekloraU 
and  Pure  Emetine.  When  water,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  employed  to  remove  the 
emetine  from  the  ether,  an  acid  solution  is  ob- 
tained, which,  when  sufficiently  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  forms  a  nearly  colourless,  solid,  crys- 
talline mass.  This  mass  is  formed  of  extremely 
delicate  needles,  formed  in  bundles  that  radiate 
around  a  central  point,  and  form  small  spherea 
with  an  embossed  surface,  resembling  mulberries 
in  appearance.  Upon  pressing  these  crystals  in 
a  cloth  the  more  or  less  coloured  mother-liquid 
runs  off,  and  the  crystals  redissolved  in  water 
give  a  colourless  solution,  from  which  a  fresh 
crystallisation  of  perfectly  pure  hydrochlontie  of 
emetine  can  readily  be  obtained. 

The  production  of  this  crystallised  hydro- 
chlorate  of  emetine  is  worthy  of  notice,  since  it 
does  not  accord  with  what  has  been  stated  by 
different  authors,  who  have  all  considered  emetine 
to  be  incapable  of  forming  crystaUisable  salta. 
It  is  especially  interesting  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
convenient  and  oertun  method  of  obtaining  per- 
fectly pure  emetine,  for  which  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
to  precipitate  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  wiu 
an  alkali.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
ammonia  does  not  precipitate  all  the  emetine  of 
the  hydrochlorate,  and  that  the  precipitate  is  less 
in  proportion  as  the  salt  is  more  acid. 

It  might  appear  from  this  that  emetine  is  solu- 
ble in  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  But  the  anther 
finds  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  decomposing  action 
exercised  by  the  emetine  upon  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  two  ex- 
periments : — If  a  little  dry  powdered  emetine  be 
placed  in  a  glass  containing  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  ammonia,  it  mav  be  observed  to 
agglomerate  and  become  transformed  into  a  soft 
resinoid  mass ;  at  the  same  time  the  disengage- 
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ment  of  ammonia  may  be  reoogniied,  and  the 
rennoid  mass  gradually  uidergoes  a  kind  of 
metamorphoeis,  and  becomes  white  and  crystalline. 
Again,  if  emetine  in  powder  be  suspended  in  water, 
and  a  solation  of  hjdrochlorate  of  ammonia  be 
gradually  added,  the  emetine  is  dissolTed,  and 
upon  evaporation  of  the  solution  crystals  of 
double  hydrochloiate  of  emetine  and  ammonia  are 
obtuned. 

The  author  believes  the  decomposition  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  by  an  organic  alkali  to  have 
been  hitherto  unobserved.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  emetine  is  alone  in  this  action,  as 
the  author  has  observed  that  quinine,  under  similar 
conditiona,  behaves  in  the  same  manner. 

ZinoAsky  ('  Jour,  de  Pharm.  d' Anvers,'  xxix, 
490)  gives  the  following  process  for  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  en»etia : — Treat  15  grms.  of 
powdered  ipecacuanha  with  alcohol  of  85%  acidi- 
fied with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to 
form  a  volume  of  150  c.c.  Filter,  and  after  ex- 
pelling the  alcohol  from  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  by 
distillation,  add  to  the  residue  a  titrated  sohition 
of  iodo-hydiargyiate  of  potassium  until  a  filtered 
portion  ceases  to  be  aif ected  by  this  reagent.  The 
number  of  c.c.  of  iodo-hydrargyiato  multiplied  by 
00189  (0^)001  of  the  equivalent  of  emetine)  gives 
the  qnsyotity  of  emetine  contamed  in  10  gr.  of  the 
root. 

A  normal  solution  of  iodo-hydrargyrato  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  aqueous  solutions  of  13'546 
grms.  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  49*8  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  adding  water  to  make  1  litre.  1 
c.c  of  this  solution  precipitetes  0*0001,  or  0*00005 
of  an  equivalent  of  alkaloid. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha  can  be  titrated  by  the 
same  process. 

CompotiUom  of  JSmetine  and  it*  Hjfdroekloraie. 
These  substances,  dried  at  110°  C,  gave  upon 
analysis  resnlte  corresponding  with  the  following 
centesimal  composition : 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen. 
Oxygen  . 
Chlorine . 


Kmetine. 

72-25 
8-61 
5-86 

18-78 


HTdrochlonte 
of  Emetine. 

.     6800 

815 

4-75 
.  11-64 
.     12-46 


From  these  figures  the  author  has  constructed 
the  following  formulsB : 


Emetine. 


CBoHsNOfHOl 

Hydroehlomte  of  Emetine. 


PrBparation  amd  OompoHlion  of  JEmetiug  (J, 
Ltfort  and  T,  Wurtg,  *  Comptes  Rendus,'  Ixxxiv, 
1^99).  When  ipecacuanha  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  a  conoentratod  solution  of  potassium  nitrate 
added,  a  thick  mass  is  produced,  consisting  of 
emetine  nitrate.  It  is  washed  with  water,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  poured  into 
milk  of  lime.  The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  digested  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out 
the  emetine,  leaving  it  as  a  yellowish  mass  on 
evaporation.  On  diMolving  this  mass  in  sulphuric 
acid,  and  pouring  the  solution  into  dilute  am- 
monia, the  alkaloid  is  obtained  as  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from  which 
it  wparates  in  minnto  radiate  groups  of  needles. 
By  analysis  it  gave  numbers  leading  to  the  for* 


mula  Cj^H^oNjCV  [Note  by  the  translator  ('  Jour, 
of  Chem.  Soc.') :  **  This  is  printed  C^NsH^Ot  in 
the  formula  for  emetine  nitrate,  and  as  no  data 
are  given,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  are 
correct"] 

Pure  emetine  nitrate  was  prepared,  and  was 
found  to  have  the  formula  CLNsU^^OtNOH ;  this, 
in  ooi\junction  with  Qlenard's  result^b  shows  that 
emetine  does  not  form  basic  salte. 

SMSTICS.  Syn.  Voxits,  Ajtaoathasticb  ; 
AKAOATHABTiOA,EMSTiOA,Vo]aTOBiA,  L.  Medi- 
cines which  induce  vomiting.  The  principal 
emetics  are  ipecacuanha  and  tartarised  antimony, 
and  their  preparations ;  and  the  sulphates  of  sine 
and  copper.  Of  these  the  first  is  commonly  em- 
ployed either  in  substance  or  infused  in  wine  (ipe- 
cacuanha wine),  when  it  is  merely  wished  to 
evacuate  the  oontente'  of  the  stomach,  when  that 
oigan  is  in  a  disordered  state  or  overloaded  with 
food;  and  is  the  one  most  adapted  in  ordinary 
cases  for  children  and  females.  Tartar  emetic 
(tarterated  antimony)  (dissolved  in  water)  and 
antimonial  wine,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
ipecacuanha,  are  preferable  at  the  commencement 
of  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nausea,  relaxation,  and  depression 
of  the  muscular  power  and  circulation  which  com- 
monly follow  their  use.  When  poison  has  been 
taken,  sulphate  of  zinc  is  generally  preferred  as 
an  emetic,  on  account  of  the  promptness  and 
completeness  of  ite  action,  and  its  effecte  ceasing 
as  soon  as  it  is  igected  from  the  stomach.  Sul- 
phate of  copper  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as 
sulphate  of  zinc,  but  ite  action  is  more  violent  and 
disagreeable,  whilst  ite  intense  metellic  taste  is  a 
great  objection  to  ite  use.  26  to  30  ffr.  of  either 
of  the  above  sulphates  are  dissolved  in  8  or  4  fl. 
oz.  of  warm  water,  and  a  fourth  of  the  solution 
is  given  every  10  minutes,  until  copious  vomiting 
ensues.  In  the  absence  of  other  substences,  when 
an  immediate  emetic  is  required,  a  teaspoonf  ul  of 
flour  of  mustord  (an  article  always  at  hand), 
stirred  up  with  \  pint  of  warm  water,  and  drunk 
at  a  draught,  will  generally  act  easily  and  eifec- 
tively,  and  relieve  the  stomach  before  other 
remedies  can  be  obteined  and  applied. 

The  operation  of  emetics  is  powerfully  promoted 
by  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  especially  of 
warm  or  tepid  water.  The  latter,  in  fact,  is  itself 
an  emetic  when  token  in  quantity.  Ite  use  will 
also  prevent  that  dreadful  straining  and  retching 
which  makes  emetics  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
nervous  and  deUoato. 

Emetics  should  be  avoided  in  plethoric  habite, 
in  hernia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  visceral  in- 
flammation is  suspected.  They  should  also  be 
given  with  great  caution  to  young  children  and 
females,  and  to  the  nervous  and  delicate.  In  such 
cases,  wine  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  alone 
be  employed. 

Smetie  Cups.  8y%.  Antixovial  cups;  Po- 
OULA  BXBTiOA,  Cauobs  voxitobii,  L.  Small 
cups  made  of  metallic  antimony.  Wine  left  in 
them  for  10  or  12  hours  becomes  emetic. 

Iflietie   Tartar.      See    Antikovt,  Tabtab- 

ATBD.     

EM'ETnrS.    See  EacBTXA. 
EMXIH'AOOGUFS.     8yn.   Ekmbbaoooa,  L. 
Medicines  which  are  considered  to  have  the  power 
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of  promoting  the  menstmal  discharge  when  either 
retained  or  suspended.  There  are,  prohahly,  few 
remedies  which  exert  this  specific  power  on  the 
uterus,  the  majority  of  reputed  emmenagogues 
acting  rather  by  their  influence  on  the  system 
generally,  or  on  parts  contiguous  to  the  uterus, 
than  in  the  uterus  itself.  Among  the  substances 
usually  arranged  under  this  class  are — aloes, 
blade  heUebore,  birthwort,  borax,  cubebs,  ergot, 
g^amboge,  glo,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine,  madder, 
mercurials,  the  peppers,  rue,  savine,  stimulants 
(generally),  stimulating  diuretics,  stinking  goose- 
foot,  stinking  orache,  wine,  &c. 

Of  the  above,  ergot  and  madder  are  the  only 
articles  which  exercise  a  direct  power  on  the 
uterus,  and  that  rather  in  increasing  its  expulsive 
energy  than  in  promoting  the  menstrual  function, 
though  they  are  advanti^;eously  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose.  Several  of  the  other  substances 
named  are  drastic  purgatives,  or  possess  cerebro- 
spinal properties  or  local  powers  of  irritation,  by 
which  they  increase  the  pelvic  circulation  or 
produce  excitement  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  in 
many  cases  of  a  dangerous  and  irreparable  cha- 
racter. Hence  many  writers  on  pharmacology 
deny  the  existence  of  emmenagogues. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  restoration  of  the 
discharge  is  rather  attributable  to  a  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  system  than  to  any  specific  power  in 
the  medicine  administered. 

EMODIH.  A  crystalline  principle  found  in  the 
'bark  of  black  alder,  also  known  as  f rangula bark. 
SHOL'LIEVTS.  Syn.  Ekollibxta,  L.  In 
pharmacy  and  therapeutics,  demulcents  of  an 
oleaginous,  saponaceous,  or  emulsive  character, 
applied  to  surraces  (generally  external),  to  soften 
and  relax  the  fibres.    See  Dbmtjlcevtb. 

EHTJL'SIV.  8yn.  Syfaptasb.  An  azotised 
substance,  forming  a  large  proportion  of  the 
white  pulp  of  both  bitter  and  sweet  almonds.  It 
is  yellowish  white,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
coagulated  by  heat  and  alcohol.  Its  most  re- 
markable property  is  its  action  on  amygdalin,  by 
which  the  volatile  oil  of  almonds  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  with  other  products,  are  formed.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 
EHVLSnrES.  See  Emitlsion. 
SMULSIOV.  8yn,  EiciTLSio.  An  emulsion  is 
a  preparation  wherein  finely  divided  and  insoluble 
matter  is  held  in  suspension  by  means  of  an 
emulsifying  agent;  the  suspension  should  be  of 
such  a  ohantcter  that,  after  standing  some  days, 
the  emulsified  matter  does  not  coalesce.  Amongst 
pharmacists  the  term  emulsion  is  usually  confined 
to  the  fine  division  and  permanent  suspension  of 
oils,  resins,  and  gum-resins ;  the  word,  however, 
has  obtained  a  much  wider  meaning,  and  now  in- 
cludes all  cases  of  fine  division  and  lengthened 
suspension.  The  body  emulsified  is  the  one 
present  in  smallest  quantity ;  so  that  oil  can  be 
made  to  emulsify  water,  and  water  oil.  In  phO' 
ti^raphy,  emulsions  of  bromide  and  iodide  of 
silver  are  employed,  the  suspending  agent  being 
gelatin.  Milk  is  a  natural  emulsion,  its  white- 
ness being  due  to  finely  divided  fat,  held  in 
suspension  by  means  of  casein  and  milk-sugar. 

The  chief  emulsifying  agents  are  the  powders 
and  mucilages  of  the  gfums  of  acada  and  traga- 
canth,  yelk  of  egg,  powdered  sweet  almonds. 


tinctures  of  senega  and  quillaia.  Solutioas  of 
potash  and  soda  are  sometimes  spokea  of  mm 
emulsifying  agents,  but  with  oils  and  resins  they 
form  soaps,  which  are  not  true  emulsions. 

The  theory  of  emulsification  as  regards  fluids  is 
that  each  minute  particle  becomes  surrounded 
with  an  envelope  of  mucilage  or  similar  matter, 
thus  forming  a  number  of  closed  capsules,  the 
cases  of  which,  though  in  contact  with  each 
other,  are  strong  enough  to  resbt  any  attempt  of 
the  fluid  to  escape. 

An  excellent  method  of  preparing  emulsions  of 
resins  and  gum-resins  is  to  put  the  article  into  a 
marble  or  wedgwood  mortar,  and  to  pour  over  it 
about  4  times  its  weight  of  rectified  spirit,  which 
is  then  to  be  ignited,  and  the  mixture  triturated 
until  an  equal  consistence  is  obtained.  The  liquid 
is  then  to  be  added  gradually,  and  the  whole 
patiently  triturated  or  shaken  until  cold.  Yelk  of 
egg  or  mucilage  may  be  added  to  the  fluid  lesiii 
or  gum-resin  if  desired,  as  in  the  common  method* 
but  an  excellent  emulsion  may  be  made  without 
them. 

The  presence  of  soluble  salts  in  an  emulsion  is 
apt  to  occasion  the  separation  of  the  oleaginous 
portion.  Spirit  produces  the  same  effect  in  those 
which  are  made  with  yelk  or  mudlage ;  and  adds 
in  those  made  with  an  alkali.  The  addition  of 
these  substances  to  emulsions  should  be  therefore 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Emuldoiis  of  wax, 
spermaceti,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  balsam  of 
copaiba  are  the  most  readily  and  completely 
formed  with  yelk  of  egg-  Volatile  oils  are  more 
readily  made  into  emulsions  if  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  some  simple  fixed  oil  before  pro- 
ceeding to  operate  on  them.  Scunmony  is  gene- 
rally fbrmed  into  an  emulsion  with  milk;  and 
resin  of  jalap,  with  almonds  and  water. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  by  Mr  Qregory,  the  author 
recommends  the  use  of  powdered  gum  instead  of 
mucilage  in  the  proration  of  emulsions.  He 
thinks  that  S  dr.  of  acacia  in  fine  powder  aie 
necessary  to  emulsify  1  oz.  of  any  of  the  volatile 
oils,  and  that  a  little  less  (about  2  dr.)  will 
answer  for  the  fixed  oils  and  balsams,  and  that  to 
this  quantity  of  gum  4^  dr.  of  water  must  be 
added  (no  more  and  no  less),  and  that  either  the 
water  or  the  oil  may  be  added  first  to  the  gum, 
but  it  is  quickest  to  add  the  oil  the  first;  and  well 
triturate  before  adding  the  water.  Less  gum  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  good  result  by  a  careful 
operator,  but,  as  a  genraal  practical  working  rale, 
it  may  be  said  that  8  dr.  are  necessary  for  1  os.  of 
oil. 

The  following  f ormulss  for  certain  emulsioiis 
are  merely  given  here  for  examples.  Various 
others  will  bo  found  under  Lonov,  Mixtubb, 
Wash,  &c 

Emulsion  of  Al'moadfl.     8y%,   Mile  ov  axt 

MONDB,  AUCOITD  XIXTUXB;  EkUXiBIO  AlfT&DAIJK, 
MlBTUBA  A.,  L.  Prep.  1.  Blanched  almonds, 
1  oz. ;  beat  them  to  a  smooth  paste ;  add,  gradually, 
water,  i  pint;  and  when  the  whole  is  th<uroiighly 
incorporated,  strain  through  a  piece  of  gauxe. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  sugar,  1  ob.;  or  syrup 
(either  simple  or  flavoured),  1^  fl.  os.  See 
Emuuion  ot  Oil  op  Axxomsb  (Mmo). 

Emulsion     of    Aisatofida.     Syn,  Exnixo 
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AB8ULFCBTID1B,  MI8TUKA  A.,  L.      iVvp.      {Duclowt) 

Aaaafoetiday  1  oc;  powdered  gum,  2  oz.;  oil  of 
almondsy  3|  ft  os.;  water,  6  fl.  01.  Antispu- 
modic — Do»e,  1  to  2  tableqKMnf  als ;  in  hytterical 
affecfcioiifl,  Ac. 

BbvUob  of  Balfam  of  CopailMk  Take  of  bal- 
sam of  copaiba,  3  dr. ;  powdered  gum-Acacia,  3  dr. ; 
simple  syrap,  6  dr.;  water  to  6  oz.  Mix  the 
powder  with  the  balsam,  add  6  dr.  of  water,  stir 
till  the  emnlzion  is  formed;  grado^y  add  the 
remainder  of  the  water  and  syrup. 

Emvlsloa  of  Can'phar.    8yn,    Ekvlbio  oak- 

PHOB^  E.  CAMPHOXATA,   MlBTintA   OAMFHOKS 

(Ph.  £.),  li.  JPrep.  L  (Ph.  Castr.  Ruth.  1840.) 
Gam|4iory  i  dr.;  tritorate  with  milk,  i  fl.  oz., 
gradually  added;  then  farther  add  of  wator,  7i 
fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Gamphor,  20  gr.;  lamp  sugar,  i  oz.; 
tritomte  together,  and  add  of  blanched  almonds, 
i  oz.;  agam  tritorate,  then  gradoally  add  of 
water,  1  pint.  Stimnlant,  antispasmodic,  and 
diaphoretic. — Dote,  1  to  2  fl.  oz. 

Emulsion  of  Caator  (ML  Castor  oil,  1  oz. ;  pow- 
dered gum-acacia,  3  dr. ;  essential  oil  of  almonds, 
2 minims;  saccharin,  1  gr.;  water  to  make  4  oz. 
Mix  the  oils  with  the  gum  and  saccharin  in  a  dry 
mortar,  add  4  dr.  of  water,  stirring  till  the 
emulsion  is  formed;  add  water  to  make  4  oz. 
(vcrrofw). 

Xmulaion  of  CUan  Tiup«Btlne.  Ethereal  solu- 
tion of  Gbian  tarpentine  (1  in  8  of  ether),  i  oz. ; 
macilage  of  tragaeanth,  4  oz. ;  syrnp,  1  oz. ;  sub- 
limed snlpbur,  40  g^. ;  water  to  16  oz. 

This  preparation  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Professor  Clay  as  a  remedy  for  cancer. — Dose,  \ 
to  2  oz.  three  times  a  day. 

SmuliioB  of  God-UTor  Oil.  1.  Cod-liver  oil, 
4  08. ;  powdered  gpum-acacia,  1  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia, 
4  minims ;  oil  of  almonds,  4  minims;  saccharin, 
2  gr. ;  water  to  make  8  oz.  Mix  the  oils  with 
the  gum  and  saccharin  in  a  dry  mortar,  add  2 
oz.  of  water  in  one  Yolume,  stirring  till  the  emul- 
sion is  formed ;  finally  add  water  to  make  8  oz. 
{€^errard), 

2.  Cod-liver  oil,  8  oz. ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  pow- 
dered tragaeanth,  16  gr. ;  elixir  of  saccharin, 
1  dr. ;  simple  tincture  of  benzoin,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of 
efaloioform,  4  dr.;  essen^l  oil  of  almonds,  8 
minims;  distilled  water,  enough  to  produce  16 
oz. 

Measure  5  oz.  of  the  water,  place  the  tragaeanth 
in  powder  in  a  dry  mortar,  and  triturate  with  a 
little  of  the  cod-lirer  oil,  then  add  the  yelks  of 
eggs,  and  stir,  adding  water  as  the  mixture 
thickens.  When  of  a  suitable  consistence  add  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  and  water  alternately,  with 
constant  stirring.  Transfer  to  a  pint  botUe,  add 
the  remaining  ingredients,  and  make  it  measure 
16  fl.  oz.  (B.  P.  C). 

Emnlzion  of  Cod-liTcr  Oil  with  Hypophot- 
phitea.  To  8  oz.  of  cod-liyer  oil  emulsion  (Oer^ 
rard^e  formula),  add  64  gr.  of  calcium  hypophos- 
phite,48  gr.  ot  sodium  hypophosphite,  and  82 
gr.  of  potassium  hypophosphite. — Doee,  2  to  8 

SmdiUm   of  Copailia.    £K^.   Emrxsiov   of 

OAFITI;     EmriiBIO     OOFAIBIE,    MlBTTfllA    O.,    L. 

Firep,  1.  Balsam  of  copaiba  and  syrup  of  orange 
ped,  of  each,  2  oz. ;  yelks  of  5  eggs ;  milk,  14  oz. 


2.  (BeraL)  Copaiba  and  mucilage,  of  each, 
2  oz. ;  water,  12  fl.  oz. — Doee,  i  to  1  oz.,  2  or  8 
times  a  day ;  where  the  use  of  copaiba  is  indi- 
cated. 

Emulsion  of  Cubeba.  ^jy*.  Emruio  ottbbba. 
(Dublane,)  Prep.  Essence  of  cubebs,  4  oz. ; 
mucilage,  4  oz.    Mix  them. 

SmidsioB  of  ChmL  8yn.  Emitluo  aoaoiji» 
MiSTVBA  ACACLB  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  Prom 
sweet  almonds  (blanched),  10  dr.;  white  sugar, 
6  dr. ;  mucilage,  8  fl.  oz. ;  water,  1  quart.  De- 
mulcent.   In  coughs,  &c.,  ad  UiUum, 

KmnliiOB  of  Indiaa  Hemp.  8yn,  Emixsio 
OAVBABIB  IBDICJE.  (Mr  \Browfield,)  Prep, 
Rub  1  scr.  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp  in  warm 
water  with  1  fl.  dr.  of  olive  oil ;  then  add  gra- 
dually, still  triturating  the  mixture,  4  dr.  of  muci- 
lage of  acacia  and  7|  oz.  of  distilled  water. 

Smuliion  of  Oil  ^  Almonds.  %a.  Emxuio 
OLBi  AneDALJE,  L.  Prep,  Prom  oil  of  almonds, 
8  dr. ;  thick  mucilage  and  simple  syrup,  of  each, 
6  dr. ;  rose-water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  distilled  water,  8  to 
4  fl.  oz.  An  elegant  and  eiflcient  substitute  for 
almond  milk.  See  Emvlbiob  ov  Almokos 
{above), 

EmulsioB,  Panereatlc.    See  Pavobbatot. 

BmnlsioB  of  Peru'viaa  Balsaai.    Sjf,    Emitii* 

BIO    BALBAMIOA,     E.     BAL0AMI     FBBVTIAiri,     L. 

Prep,    1.  As  emulsion  of  copaiba. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Balsam  of  Peru,  i  oz. ;  oil  of 
almonds,  6  dr. ;  powdered  gum,  1  oz. ;  triturate 
together,  and  add,  graduallv,  rose-water,  4  fl.  oz. 
— Doee,  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls ;  in  old  asthmas, 
chronic  coughs,  winter  coughs,  Ac. 

Emulsion  of  Poppies.  8yn,  Emulbio  fafa- 
VBBiB.  Prep,  Poppy  seeds,  2  dr. ;  water,  8  oz. 
Make  into  an  emulsion  and  strain. 

Emulsion  of  BesiB  of  Jalap.  8yn,  Emtti^bio 
PiTBOAirB  GUM  BBBiNJi  JALAFA.  (Pftr.  Pharm.) 
Prep,  Resin  of  jalap,  8  gr. ;  white  sugar,  1  oz. ; 
orange-flower  water,  2  dr. ;  water,  4  oz.  Triturate 
the  resin  with  a  little  of  the  sugar,  add  gra- 
dually half  the  yelk  of  an  egg,  triturate  for  a 
long  time,  then  add  gradually  the  rest  of  the 
sugar  and  the  water. 

Emulsion  of  Seam'mony.  9v%,  Exuuio  bcax- 
xonn,  MiBTrBA  b.  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. 
E.)  Resin  of  scammony,  7  gr.;  new  milk,  3 
fl.  oz.    For  a  dose. 

2.  (Planehe.)  Al^po  scammony,  7  gr. ;  sugar, 
2  dr. ;  new  milk,  8  fl.  oz. ;  cheny-laurel  water, 
6  drops.  For  a  dose.  Purgative ;  in  torpor  of 
the  intestines,  dropsy,  worms,  &o.  The  formula  of 
the  Paris  Codex  is  similar. 

Emulsion  of  Spermace'ti.  8yn,  EicriBio  cb- 
TAOBI,  MiBTTTXA  0.,  L.  Prep,  As  emulsion  of 
wax.    Demulcent. 

Emnlsion  of  Turpoatine.  B^.  Exitlbio  tbbb- 
BINTHIKJB,  MiBTiTBA  T.,  L.  Prep,  1.  Chio  tur- 
pentine, 2  dr. ;  white  sugar,  1  oz. ;  yelk  of  1  ^g ; 
milk  of  almonds,  4  fl.  oz.  In  gleets. — Do^e,  2 
tablespoonfuls,  8  or  4  times  a  day. 

2.  (Cloeeiue,)  Venice  turpentine,  li  dr.;  yelk  of 
1  egg ;  peppermint  water,  4i  fl.  oz.  ?see  below), 

EmiUsion  of  Turpentine  Oil.  Oil  of  turpentine, 
4  dr. ;  powdered  gum,  2  dr. ;  syrup,  2  dr. ;  water 
to  2  OS.  Mix  the  powder  witli  the  oil,  add  i  oz. 
water,  stir  till  the  emulsion  b  formed,  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  water  and  syrup. 
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SVAH'EL.  A  species  of  vitreous  yamish, 
coloared  with  metallic  oxides,  applied  in  a  thin 
stratum  to  brightly  polished  metallic  surfaces 
(copper  or  gold),  on  wluch  it  is  fused  by  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  urged  by  the  blowpipe,  or  by  the  heat 
of  a  small  furnace. 

The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  a  highly  transparent 
and  fusible  gloss,  called  *  frit,'  'flux,'  or  'paste,' 
which  readily  receives  a  colour  on  the  addition  of 
metallic  oxides.  It  may  be  made  by  one  or  other 
of  the  following  formulas : 

Prep,  1.  Red-lead,  16  parts ;  calcined  borax, 
8  parts ;  powdered  flint  glass,  12  parts ;  powdered 
flints,  4  parts ;  fuse  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  12 
hours,  then  pour  it  out  into  water,  and  reduce  it 
to  a  powder  in  a  biscuit-ware  mortar. 

2.  Tin,  8  parts;  lead,  10  parts;  mix,  calcine 
in  an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  cherry-red  heat,  and 
scrape  ofE  the  oxide  as  it  forms,  observing  to 
obtain  it  quite  free  from  undecomposed  metal; 
then  reduce  it  to  fine  powder  by  grinding  and 
elutriation.  In  this  state  it  is  known  among 
enamellers  as  '  flux'  or  '  calcine.'  Four  parts  of 
this  '  calcine '  are  next  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  sand  or  powdered  flints,  and  1  part 
of  sea-salt,  or  other  alkaline  matter ;  the  mixture 
is  then  partially  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  by 
which  it  tmdergoes  semi-vitrification. 

3.  {Chaptal^  Lead  and  tin,  equal  parts ;  cal- 
cine as  above,  and  take  oif  the  mixed  oxides  or 
'calcine'  and  ground  flints,  of  each,  1  part; 
pure  carbonate  of  potash,  2  parts;  and  proceed  as 
before. 

4.  {Wynn,)  Flint  glass,  3  oz. ;  red-lead,  1  oz. ; 
as  last. 

6.  {Wynn,)  Red-lead,  18  parts;  borax  (not 
calcined),  11  parts ;  flint  glass,  16  parts ;  as  last. 

6.  {Wynn.)  Powdered  flints,  10  parts;  nitre 
and  white  arsenic,  of  each,  1  part ;  as  last. 

05«.  The  precise  qualities  of  the  products  of 
the  above  processes  depend  greatly  upon  the  dura- 
tion and  degree  of  heat  employed.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  sand,  glass,  or  flux,  the  enamel  is 
rendered  more  fusible,  and  the  opacity  and  white- 
ness is  increased  by  the  addition  of  oxide  of  tin. 
The  use  <^  borax  should  be  avoided,  or  it  should 
be  used  sparingly,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  enamel 
effloresce  and  lose  colour. 

Enamel,  Black.  Frep»  1.  Calcined  iron  (pro- 
toxide), 12  parte ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  1  part ;  mix, 
add  an  equal  weight  of  white  flux,  and  fuse  as 
before. 

2.  {CUmet,)  Pure  clay,  3  parts;  protoxide  of 
iron,  1  part.    A  fine  black. 

3.  Peroxide  of  manganese,  8  parts;  saffre, 
1  part ;  mix,  and  add  it,  as  required,  to  white 
flux. 

Enamel,  Blue.  Prep,  1.  White '  frit '  or '  flux,' 
coloured  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

2.  ^Bmd,  red-lead,  and  nitre,  of  each,  10  parts ; 
flint  glass  or  ground  flints,  20  parts ;  oxide  of 
eobalt,  1  part,  more  or  less,  depending  on  the 
desired  depth  of  colour. 

Enamel,  Brown.  Prep.  1.  Manganese,  5  parts ; 
red-lead,  16  parts;  flint  powder,  8  parts;  as 
before. 

2.  {Wynn,)  Manganese,  9  parts;  red-lead,  34 
parts ;  flint  powder,  16  parts. 

8.  Red-lead  and  calcined  iron,  of  each,  1  part ; 


antimony,  litharge,  and  sand,  of  each,  2  paxts. 
To  be  added  in  any  required  proportion  to  white 
'  frit,'  according  to  the  colour  denred.  A  litUe 
oxide  of  cobalt  or  zafEre  is  frequently  added  to 
alter  the  shade. 

Enamel,  Green.  Prep.  1.  '  Flux '  or  *  frit*'  2 
lbs. ;  black  oxide  of  copper,  1  oz. ;  as  before. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  adding  red  oxide  of  iron, 
i  dr.    Less  decisive. 

3.  Copper  dust  and  litharge,  of  each,  5  os.; 
nitre,  1  oz. ;  sand,  4  oz. ; '  flux '  or  •  frit,'  q.  s.  ^ 

4w  From  transparent '  frit,'  any  quantity ;  oxide 
of  chromium,  q.  s.  to  colour.  Colour  superb; 
it  11^11  stand  a  great  heat;  in  common  hands, 
however,  it  frequently  turns  on  the  dead-leaf 
tinge. 

6.  Transparent  'flux,'  5  oz.;  black  oxide  of 
copper,  20  to  40  gr. ;  oxide  of  ehromimn,  2  gr. 
Resembles  the  emerald. 

6.  From  blue  and  yeUow  enamel  mixed  in  the 
required  proportion. 

Enamel,  Orive.  Prep,  Blue  enamel,  2  parts ; 
black  and  yellow  enamel,  of  each,  1  part.  See 
Ekambl,  Bbowk. 

Enamel,  Or'ange.  Prep,  1.  Red-lead,  1^ 
parts ;  red  sulphato  of  iron  and  oxide  of  anti- 
mony,  of  each,  1  part ;  flint  powder,  8  parts ;  cal- 
cine tog^her,  powder,  and  melt  with  '  flux,'  60 
parts. 

2.  (  Wynn.)  Red-lead,  12  parts ;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, 4  parts ;  flint  powder,  3  parts ;  red  sulphate 
of  iron,  1  part ;  calcine,  then  add  '  flux,'  6  parts. 
to  every  2  parts  of  this  mixtore. 

Enamel,  Pnr'ple.  Prep.  1.  'Flux'  or  *fiit,* 
coloured  with  oxide  of  gold,  purple  precipitate  of 
Cassius,  or  peroxide  of  manganese. 

2.  Sulphur,  nitre,  gpreen  vitriol,  antimony,  and 
oxidd  of  tin,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  red-lead,  60  lbs. ;  mix, 
fuse,  cool,  powder,  and  add  rose  copper  (red  oxide), 
19  oz. ;  zaflre,  1  oz. ;  crocus  martis,  1|  oz. ;  borax, 
3  oz. ;  and  of  a  compound  formed  of  gold,  rilver, 
and  mercury,  1  lb. ;  fuse,  stirring  the  melted  mass 
with  a  copper  rod  all  the  time;  then  place  it  in 
crucibles,  and  submit  them  to  the  action  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace  for  24  hours.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  purple  enamel  used  in  the  mosaic  pictures 
in  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 

Enamel,  Bed.  Prep,  1.  'Ptoto'  or  *flnx,* 
coloured  with  the  red  oxide  or  protoxide  of  copper. 
Should  the  colour  pass  into  the  green  or  btown, 
from  the  partial  peroxidation  of  the  copper,  from 
the  heat  being  raised  too  high,  the  red  coloor  may 
be  restored  by  the  addition  fit  any  carbonaceous 
matter,  as  tallow,  or  charcoal. 

2.  By  tingeing  the  glass  or '  flux '  with  the  oxide 
or  salte  of  gold,  or  with  the  purple  precipitate  of 
Cassius.  These  substances  produce  shades  of  red, 
inclining  to  crimson  or  purple  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite hue.  The  enamel  often  comes  from  the 
fire  quite  colourless,  and  aftoiraids  receives  ite 
rich  hue  at  the  lamp. 

8.  ^Wynn.)  Sulphate  of  iron  (caldned  dark^, 
1  part ;  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  '  flux '  (No.  6), 
and  1  of  colcothar,  8  parte.    Dark  red. 

4.  {Wynn,)  Red  sulphate  of  iron,  8  parte; 
'  flux '  (No.  1),  6  parte ;  white-lead,  8  parts.  Light 
red. 

Snam«l,SoM-€6i'ovtd«  Prtp,  Purple  enamel 
(or  ite  elemente),  8  parte;  '  flux,'  90  parte;  mix. 
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and  add  ailTer  leaf  or  oxide  of  silTer^  1  part,  or 


SmuboI,  Tranapa^rent.  The  'frit'  or  <flnx' 
deMfibed  above. 

lenamal,  Yi'olet.  Prep.  1.  Purple  enamel,  2 
parts;  red  enamel  (No.  2),  3   parts;    'frit,'  6 


2.  Saline  or  alkaline  '  frit '  or  '  flux/  any  quan- 
tity ;  peroxide  of  manganese,  q.  s.  to  colour.  As 
the  tint  depends  on  the  metal  heing  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  oxidation,  contact  with  oily  or  carbon- 
aceous substances  should  be  particularly  avoided. 

Saamel,  White.  Prep.  1.  '  Calcine '  (from  2 
parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  lead),  1  part;  fine 
crystal  glass  or '  frit,'  2  parts ;  manganese,  a  few 
grains;  powder,  mix,  melt,  and  pour  the  fused 
mass  into  clean  water;  again  powder  and  fuse, 
and  repeat  the  whole  inocess  8  or  4  times,  avoid- 
ing contamination  with  smoke,  dirt,  or  oxide  of 
iron.    A  fine  dead  white. 

2.  Washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  1  part ;  fine 
glass  (free  from  lead),  8  parts;  mix,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.    Very  fine. 

8.  Lead,  30  parts ;  tin,  83  parts ;  calcine  as 
before ;  then  fuse  60  parts  of  tlus  '  calcine'  with 
an  eqiul  weight  of  flints,  in  powder,  and  100 
parts  of  salt  of  tartar.    A  fine  dead  white  enamel. 

06s.  For  white  enamel,  the  articles  must  be  per- 
fectly firee  from  foreign  admixture,  as  this  w:ould 
imput  a  colour.  Wl^n  well  managed,  either  of 
the  above  forms  will  produce  a  paste  that  will 
rival  the  opaii. 

Saaaial,  TeUow.  Superior  yellow  enamels  are 
less  easily  produced  than  those  of  most  .other 
ooloors;  they  require  very  little  fiux,  and  that 
mostly  of  a  metallic  nature.  The  following 
come  highly  recommended  by  expelrienced  artists : 

IVip.  1.  From  '  frit '  or '  flux,'  fused  with  oxide 
of  les4,  and  a  little  red  oxide  of  iron. 

2.  Lead,  tin,  ashes,  litharge,  antimony,  and 
sand,  ot  each,  1  ox. ;  nitre,  4  oz. ;  mix,  fuse, 
and  powder;  and  add  the  product  to  'flux'  or 

•  frit,*  q.  s.  ' 

8.  White  oxide  of  antimony,  alum,  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  of  each,  1  part ;  pure  carbonate  of 
lead,  1  to  8  parts,  or  q.  s.  (all  in  powder) ;  mix,  and 
expose  them  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to  decom- 
pose the  sal-ammoniac.  Used  as  the  last.  Very 
bright  coloured. 

4.  (Wyw».)  Bed-lead,  8  os.;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony and  tin,  calcined  together,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
mix,  and  add  of  '  flux '  (No.  6),  16  oz. ;  mix  well 
and  fuse. 

6.  Pure  oxide  Of  silver  added  to  the  metallic 

*  fluxes.'  The  salts  of  silver  are  also  used,  but 
are  more  difficult  to  manage.  If  a  thin  film  of 
oxide  of  silver  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
enamel  to  be  coloured,  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat»  then  withdrawn,  and  the  film  of  reduced 
silver  on  the  surface  removed,  the  part  under 
will  be  found  tinged  of  a  fine  yellow  (Clouet). 

BVAXILLIHG  OF  CAST  IBOV.  Wagner  in 
his  'Chemical  Technology'  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  process :  The  surface  of  the  cast 
iron  to  be  enamelled  is  first  carefully  cleaned 
by  scouring  with  sand  and  dilute  sulphuric  add; 
next  a  somewhat  thickish  magma,  made  of  pul- 
verised quarts,  borax,  feldspar,  kaolin,  and  water, 
is  brushed  over  the  clean  metallic   surface  as 


evenly  as  possible,  and  immediately  after  a  finely 
powdered  mixture  of  feldspar,  soda,  borax,  and 
oxide  of  tin  is  dusted  over,  after  which  the 
enamel  is  burnt  in  by  the  heat  of  a  muffle.  In 
France  an  enamel  is  applied  which  consists  of 
180  parts  of  flint  glass,  20|  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  12  parts  of  boric  acid  fused  together, 
and  afterwards  ground  to  a  flne  powder. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  state- 
ments contained  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Tatlock, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  that  the  enamel  used  for  iron 
vessels  is  frequently  of  a  less  harmless  kind 
than  that  described  by  Wagner.  Mr  Tatlock 
states  that  in  some  mstances  the  milk-white 
porceUunous  enamel,  with  which  cast-iron  cook- 
ing vessels  are  now  so  commonly  prepared,  has 
a  composition  such  as  to  render  it  highly  ob- 
jectionable, on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  acted  upon  by  adds,  fruits,  common  salt, 
and  other  ordinary  dietetic  substances,  by  which 
means  lead,  and  even  arsenic,  are  dissolved  out  in 
large  quantity  during  cooking  processes. 

Mr.  Tatlock  gives  the  analysis  of  three  samples 
of  enamel  from  the  interior  of  three  cast-iron 
pots  obtained  from  different  manufacturers. 
These  iron  vessels  were  all  employed  for  cooking : 


No.l. 

No.  9. 

No.  8. 

pereent. 

pweent. 

percent 

SUica      .    .    . 

.     6100    . 

42*40     . 

42-00 

Alumina      .     . 

800     . 

2-88     . 

606 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

.       1-10     . 

2-04     . 

404 

Lime .... 

802     . 

016     . 

0-78 

Magnesia    .     . 

0-28    . 

010     . 

0-21 

Oxide  of  lead  . 

.  absent 

26-89    . 

18-48 

Potash    .    .    . 

.      6-61     . 

7-99     . 

6-46 

Soda .... 

.    20-67    . 

14-67    . 

19-26 

Phosphoric  acid 

trace 

trace    . 

trace 

Arsenious  acid. 

.      002    . 

0-42    . 

102 

Carbonic  acid  . 

.      0-80    . 

absent    . 

absent 

Borax     .    .     . 

.  absent 

3*46    . 

1-70 

10000    . 

10000    . 

10000 

Total  bases   .    38-68    .      6878    .      66*28 

The  author  showed  that  it  was  not  so  much  on 
accounted  the  presence  of  large  proportions  of 
lead  and  arsenic  that  the  enamels  are  so  dan- 
gerous, but  because  they  are  so  highly  basic  in 
character  that  they  are  acted  upon  wiUi  facility 
1^  feebly  acid  solutions,  the  lead  and  arsenic 
being  thereby  easily  dissolved  out. 

He  demonstrated  that  the  ratio  of  the  bases 
to  the  silica  in  No.  1  was  1  to  1-68;  in  the 
No.  2,  as  1  to  0-79 ;  and  m  the  Ko.  8,  as  1  to  0*76. 
A  1%  solution  of  citric  add  boiled  in  the  No.  1 
did  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  No.  8  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
enamel  was  at  once  roughened  and  destroyed, 
and*  lead  dissolved  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  immediately  a  dense  black  precipitate  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He  thought  that  no 
enamel  was  fit  to  be  used  unless  it  was  totally 
unaffected  by  boiling  with  a  1%  solution  of  dtric 
add,  which  was  a  very  moderate  test;  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  either  the  use  of  such 
poisonous  ingredients  as  lead  and  arsenic  in  large 
quantity  should  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  that, 
otherwise,  the  composition  of  the  enamel  should 
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be  of  such  a  character  as  to  ensure  that  none  of 
the  poisonous  substances  could  be  dissolved  out, 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  enamelled 
vessels  are  used. 

EHCAU'STIC.    See  Paiktikg  (Encaustic). 

EKDEIQC.  Indigenous.  Peculiar  to  a  district. 
Those  are  called  endemic  diseases  which  are  pro- 
duced by  causes  more  or  less  local.  The  word 
is  often  confounded  with  epidemic. 

EITBHA.  Syn.  Cltbteb;  En'sma  (^^.  Enb- 
x'ata),  L.  a  medicine,  usually  liquid  (sometimes 
gaseous),  thrown  into  the  rectum  or  lower  bowels. 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  gluti- 
nous or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  the  active 
ingredients  are  added ;  or  a  decoction  or  inf  nsion 
is  made  of  the  medicaments,  which  is  then  used, 
either  alone,  or  after  the  addition  of  a  little  gum, 
starch,  or  sugar.  The  proper  vehicle  for  astrin- 
gent vegetable  matter,  metallic  salts,  and  the 
mineral  acids  is  pure  water.  Oleaginous  and  re- 
sinous substances  are  made  into  emulsions  before 
being  employed  for  enemas.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  forming  a  clyster,  for  an  adult,  may  vary 
from  I  to  I  pint ;  that  for  an  infant  within  a 
month  old  should  be  about  1  fl.  oz. ;  for  a  child 
of  1  year,  about  2^  fl.  oz. ;  from  1  to  7  years, 
8  or  4 fl.  oz. ;  andfrom  7  to  12  or  14, 6 or  7  fl<  oz. ; 
after  that  age  to  puberty,  |  pint  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  quantity  or  dose  of  the  active  ingredients 
in  a  clyster  should  be  4  or  6  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  same  medicines  when  taken  by  the 
mouth,  as  it  is  generally  regarded  that  the 
susceptibility  of  the  rectum  is  only  l-5th  that 
of  the  stomach,  and  that  to  exert  a  like  ab- 
sorbent action  it  occupies  6  times  as  long  as  the 
latter  viscus.  The  dose,  and  the  interval  between 
its  repetition^  should  therefore  be  proportionately 
increased.  Narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &c., 
should,  however,  be  given  in  only  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantity  that  would  be  exhibited  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Enemata  are  usually  administered  by  means  of 
a  syringe,  bladder,  or  elastic  bag,  furnished  with 
a  rectum  tube ;  but  many  ingenious  and  elegant 
pieces  of  mechanism,  adapted  for  self -administra- 
tion, are  made  by  the  instrument  makers.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  coats 
of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  a  rough  or  impro- 
perly shaped  pipe,  or  one  that  is  too  long,  also  to 
empty  the  instrument  of  air.  The  extremity  of 
the  pipe  or  tube  should  also  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  well  rounded  (rather  spherical  than  pointed)^ 
and  in  using  it  no  force  should  be  employed.  A 
neglect  of  this  point  often  produces  very  serious 
consequences,  especially  in  young  children. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by  means 
of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with  air 
from  a  small  funnel  under  which  the  herl^  is 
burning ;  and  gaseous  matter,  by  connecting  the 
rectum  tube  with  a  small  gasometer,  exerting  a 
trifling  pressure  on  the  confined  gas. 

The  number  of  substances   employed  in  the 

{)reparation  of  enemata  is  very  great.    The  f ol- 
owing  are  some  of  them,  arranged  according  to 
their  effects. 

1.  (Anodyne  and  Narcotic.)  Opium,  henbane, 
&c.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
stomach,  uteruiB,  bladder,  &c. 


2.  (Aperient  or  Cathartic.)  Aloes,  coloeyntlu 
senna,  various  purging  salts,  gruel,  decoction  of 
marsh-mallows,  decoction  of  linseed,  warm  water. 
&c.,  are  commonly  employed  to  promote  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  or  to  destroj 
worms. 

8.  (Demulcent  and  Emollient.)  Decoction  <rf 
starch,  gum,  isinglass,  glue,  Ac,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  opium,  are  used  to  protect  the  oottts 
of  the  intestines,  and  to  aUay  irritation ;  and 
also  to  restrain  diarrhoDa,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  astringents,  as  logwood,  catechu,  or 
oak-bark. 

4.  (Nutrient.)  Animal  jelly,  soups,  broths, 
milks,  &c.,  are  frequently  used  as  iojeoUona  to 
convey  nourishment  to  the  body. 

6.  (Sedative.)  Tobacco  infusion  or  smoke,  and 
tartar  emetic  (in  solution),  are  employed  to  relax 
the  powers  of  the  body,  to  remove  spasms,  depress 
the  circulation,  and  to  produce  syncope. 

Enemata  or  clysters  are  now  very  frequently 
employed  in  our  large  towns,  especially  amon^ 
the  higher  classes ;  but  a  great  prejudice  exists 
among  many  persons  against  their  use,  arising^ 
from  a  fastidious  and  mistaken  delicacy.  The 
introduction  of  improved  apparatus  of  late  years, 
by  which  the  administration  of  these  reme£es  is 
attended  with  less  difficulty  and  exposure  than 
formerly,  has  removed  much  of  the  repugnaooe 
which  previously  existed. 

Clysters  are  invaluable  when  it  is  necessary  to 
evacuate  the  bowels  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
when  the  stomach  will  not  bear  the  administra- 
tion of  a  purgative  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  in 
cases  requiring  a  direct  medication  of  the  lower 
bowels,  as  in  dysentery,  colic,  &c.  As  a  mere 
laxative,  an  injection  oi  tepid  water,  milk-and- 
water,  or  water  gruel,  will  genially  be  found 
sufficient.  By  the  addition  of  1  or  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  common  salt,  Epsom  salts,  salad  oil, 
or  molasses,  to  this  laxative  enema,  it  will  form 
an  excellent  purgative  one,  which  will,  in  most 
cases,  induce  a  full  discharge.  In  all  cases  the 
patient  should  be  directed  to  retain  the  injec- 
tion for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  empty  his  bowels  immediately  after 
the  reception  of  the  medicine.  "In  irritation 
of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  uterus,  an  anodyne  in- 
jection or  enema  often  affords  much  relief.  In 
diseases  of  the  lower  bowels,  clysters  are  also 
of  almost  indispensable  utility,  as  also  in  the 
dislodgment  of  ascarides  seated  in  the  rectom ; 
nor  are  they  less  beneficial  in  those  cases  of 
sudden  sinking  of  the  powers  of  life  where  de- 
glutition IB  impossible,  and  yet  a  prompt  stimu- 
lating impression  is  requisite  to  save  the  patient ; 
under  such  circumstances,  clysters  of  some  of 
the  diffusible  stimuli  have  proved  of  the  greatest 
benefit." 

^  The  iigection  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  matter 
into  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  consent  ose  of 
clysters  (even  of  warm  water  only),  is  deemed  by 
the  highest  medical  authorities  to  be  injurious, 
and  occasionally  dangerous.  The  practice  should 
not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  grow  into  a  habit. 
The  bowels  continually  accustomed  to  a  stimulant 
cease  to  act  without  one.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  aperients  taken  by  the  month. 

The  following  formulse  embrace  the  whole  of 
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the  eiiem«8  (bvbmata)  of  the  '  BritiBh  PhAmw- 
eapaaak,'  as  well  as  a  few  others  in  common  uae : 

BnemaofAnni'meB.  Syn,  Ekbma  albuxikib, 
L.  lV«p.  {Bieord.)  Infusion  of  linseed,  12  oz. ; 
whites  of  2  or  8  eggs ;  mix.  In  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  as  a  nutrient  dyster  in  debUity  from  sto- 
mach  diseases.  The  resson  for  rejecting  the 
yeUa  of  the  eggs  is  not  very  obvious,  as  the 
preparation  is  much  more  effective  with  them. 

Saema  of  Alices.  ^.  EvncA  alobs  (B.  P.), 
L.  Prep.  From  aloes,  2  scr.;  carbonate  of 
potB8sa»  15  gr. ;  mucilage  of  starch,  i  pint.  In 
ascarides,  atonic  amenorrhonr,  &c.  It  should  not 
be  employed  when  irritability  of  the  rectum, 
bladder,  or  genitals  exists;  nor  in  piles,  or  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  prolapsus  ani  or  prolapsus 

Ensma,  An'odyae.    See  EvncA  ov  Opium. 

Snaaia,  Antiapasmodle.  %«.  EmicA  ahti- 
SPABMODicvic,  L.  Prtp,  From  tincture  of 
assaf oetida,  8  fl.  dr. ;  laudanum,  80  to  60  drops ; 
water  gruel  or  barley  water,  i  pint.  In  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  bowels  (see  behw), 

Saema  of  Astaflafida.    £^,   F(Bni>  oltbtib, 

AimSPABlCOPIO  0. ;  SVBKA  Afl8AP(BTII>A  (B.  P.), 
E.V(BTii>i7K(Ph.E.AD.),L.  Prep.  1.  (B.P.) 
Assafcstida,  30  gr. ;  water,  4  oi« ;  rub  together 
until  mixed. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  To  cathartic  enema  (Ph.  £.),  add 
of  tincture  of  assaf oettda,  2  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Warm  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  tincture 
of  assafoBtida,  2  fl.  dr. 

4.  (St  B.  Hasp.)  Assaf oBtida,  2  dr. ;  yelk  of 
an  egg ;  barley  waier,  7  fl.  oz.  Stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  carminative.  An  excellent  re- 
medy in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  hooping-cough, 
infiantile  convulsions,  worms  in  the  lower  bowels, 
Ac    See  BraMA,  Hoopuro-coireH. 

Enema,  Astrin"gent.  8yn,  Eitbma  astbik- 
OBH8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  catechu,  1  fl.  oz.; 
barley  water,  9  fl.  oz. 

2.  Extract  of  rhatany,  2  dr.;  syrup  or  made 
gtarch,  2  oz.;  water,  7  fl.  oz. 

3.  I>ecoction  of  galls,  oak-bark,  pomegranate, 
or  other  like  astringent  ■ubstanoe,  3  or  4  fl.  oz. ; 
water  or  barley  water,  6  or  7  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Hosp.  F.)  Electuary  of  catechu,  2  dr.; 
water  and  lime  water,  of  each,  4|  fl.  oz.  In 
diarrhoea,  Ac.,  arising  from  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  coats  of  the  lower  bowels ;  and  in  flssures  of 
the  anus,  Ac. 

Enama  of  Bark.  S^n.  Ehbma  oikohoxji. 
Decoction  of  bark  is  used. 

Esama  of  BeUadonna.  8yn.  Enbka  bblljl- 
sovir^.  (Batier.)  Prep.  Belladonna,  10  gr.; 
water,  6  oz. ;  infuse. 

EaeBtaofCam'phor.  Sifn.  Enbma  cakphobs, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Camphor  Uniment,  4  fl.  dr. ;  yelks 
of  2  ^gfl;  water  gruel,  7  fl.  oz. 

2.  Camphor,  1  dr.;  rectified  spirit,  2  dr.;  tri- 
turate tiU  dissolved,  then  add,  gradually,  of 
simple  syrup,  1  oz.;  when  thoroughly  incorporated, 
fur&er  add  of  thin  gruel,  7  fl.  oz.  Anodyne, 
antispasmodic,  and  diuretic.  In  difficult  or 
obstructed  micturition. 

Esama  of  Oas'toar  Oil.  i9ya.  Ekbxa  olxi 
Bicnn,L.  Prep.  1.  (Hosp.  F.)  Castor  oil  and 
mucilage,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  £pruel,  i  pint. 

2.  cSistor  <nl,  1  oz.;  liquor  potassa,  2  fl.  dr.; 


triturate,  and  add  of  honey,  1  oz. ;  when  mixed, 
further  add  of  hot  gruel,  i  pint;  and  agitate 
until  cool  enough  to  be  administered. 

Enema,  Oathur'tlc.  8yn.  Pitbgatiybcltbtbb; 
Eitbma  oathabtiovk  (B.  P.,  Ph.  £.  A  D.), 
E.  liAXATiym,  £.  PUBaATiTUii,  L.  These  have 
been  already  alluded  to.  By  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  active  ingredients,  a  mild  laxative 
or  aperient  clyster  is  converted  into  an  active 
purgative  or  cathartic  one. 

Prep.  1.  (Ph.  £.)  Senna,  i  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz.;  infuse  an  hour,  then  add  of 
Epsom  salts,  i  oz. ;  sugar,  1  os. ;  when  dissolved, 
further  add  of  olive  ou,  1  oz. ;  and  mix  tbem  by 
.agitation. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Epsom  salts,  1  oz.;  olive  oil,  1  fl.oz.; 
mucUage  of  barley,  16  fl.  oz.  Same  as  enema  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  (B.  P.),  except  that  in  the 
latter  mucilage  of  starch  is  substituted  for  muci- 
lage of  barley. 

3.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Manna,  1  oz.;  compound 
deooction  of  chamomile,  i  pint;  dissolve  and  add 
of  olive  oil,  1  oz. ;  Epsom  salts,  |  oz. 

4.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows,  |  pint; 
Epsom  salts,  f  os. ;  sweet  oil,  2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  as 
above. 

Obi.  The  above  are  employed  in  all  ordinary 
cases  where  the  use  of  an  immediate  cathartic  is 
indicated. 

Enema  of  Chloride  of  Soda.  8yn.  Ekbma 
BODJi  CHLOBiNATiB.  Prep,  Labariaque's  solu- 
tion, 24  drops ;  decoction  of  mallows,  16  oz. 

Enema  of  Chloride  of  Sodium.  8yn.  Enbica 
BOBii  OHLOBIDI.  Prep.  Common  salt,  1  oz. ; 
barley  water,  i  pint;  olive  oil,  1  oz. 

Enema  for  Corio.  Syn.  Ehbka  antioolioum, 
L.  Prep.  From  oil  of  c^jeput  or  peppermint, 
16  drops ;  dissolved  in  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  60 
drops ;  laudanum,  35  drops ;  infusion  of  chamo- 
mile, i  pint. 

Enema  of  Corooynth.  8yn.  Ekbha  colo- 
0THTHIDZ8  (Vh.  L.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
Extract  of  colocynth,  ^  dr. ;  soft  soap,  1  oz. ;  tri- 
turate, and  add  of  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  As  the  last,  but  using 
compound  extract  of  colocynth. 

3.  (Gu^s  Hosp.)  Colocynth  pulp,  1  dr.; 
water,  f  pint;  boil  so  as  to  strain  |  pint;  and  add 
of  common  salt,  i  oz. ;  syrup  of  buckthorn,  1  fl.  oz. 
An  efficient  enema  in  colic  and  obstinate  con- 
stipation in  the  absence  of  spasms  and  inflam- 
matory symptoms. 

Enema,  Cmn'mon.  Syn.  Ehbka  ooioiuvb,  L. 
Qruel  and  barley  water,  either  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a  little  common  salt  or  oil,  are  gene- 
rally so  called.  The  first  are  simply  laxative;  the 
latter  purgative.  Decoction  of  mallows,  linseed 
tea,  or  water  gruel  is  also  commonly  used  as  the 
vehicle. 

Prep.  1.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Barley  water, 
1  pint ;  common  salt,  1  oz. ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Guy's  Hosp.)  Water  gruel,  10  to  16  fi.oz.; 
common  salt,  1  oz. 

8.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Water  gruel,  8  to  12  fi.  oz.; 
salt,  1  oz. ;  linseed  oil,  2  fl.  oz. 

Enema  of  Copaiba.  Syn.  Evbka  oopaibjb,  L. 
Prep.  1.  From  balsam  of  copaiba,  2  dr.;  liquor 
opii  sedativus,  16  drops;  yelk  of  egg,  q.  s.; 
barley  water,  7i  fl.  oz. 
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2.  {Collier.)  To  the  last  add,  of  extract  of 
opium,  1  gr. ;  oil  of  turpentine,  4  6.  dr. 

3.  {Velpeau.)  Copaiba,  2  dr.;  laudanum,  20 
drops ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  water  gruel,  8  fl.  oz.  In 
ascarides,  gonorrhcoa,  and  some  affections  of  the 
lower  bowels  and  bladder  when  the  stomach 
rejects  the  balsam. 

Enema  of  Creosote.  Syn.  Enbxa  cbbosoti. 
{Dr  WilmoL)  Creosote,  1  dr.;  decoction  of 
starch,  12  oz.     In  epidemic  dysentery. 

Enema  of  Croton  Oil.  Syn.  Eneica  olxi  obo- 
TONis.  {Sundelin.)  Prep.  Croton  oil,  2  to  4 
drops ;  linseed  oil,  2  os. ;  gruel,  4  oz. 

Enema  of  Cnbebs.  iSyn.  Enema  otbeiub. 
(Velpeau.)  Prep,  Decoction  of  mallow,  10  oz.; 
powdered  cubebs,  6  dr. 

Enema,  Domes'tic.  Syn.  Enema  dombsticum, 
L.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  an  enema  of 
warm  water,  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  little  sugar,  honey,  or  milk.  The  effect  is 
laxatiye. 

Enema,  EmoU'ient.  J^.  Enbma  bmollibkb, 
£.  DBMULCBirs,  L.  Prep.  From  decoction  of 
linseed,  barley,  or  starch,  1  pint;  linseed  or  olive 
oil,  1  oz.  Soothing  and  laxative ;  in  excoriations 
of  the  lower  bowels.  20  to  40  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  added  when  there  is  much  pain  or  loose- 
ness. 

Enema  of  Ergot.  Syn.  Enema  BBaoTJz. 
(Boudin.)  Prep.  Infuse  1  dr.  of  ergot  in  8  oz. 
of  hot  water  and  strain. 

Enema,  Feb'rif^e.  Syn.  Enbma  fbbbipu- 
auM,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  Water  gruel,  12 
fl.  oz. ;  sugar,  1  oz.    In  low  fevers. 

2.  (Brande.)  Vinegar,  2  fl.  oz.;  infusion  of 
chamomile,  5  or  6  fl.  oz.    In  typhus. 

Enema,  Poa'tid.    See  Enbma  of  A8Sa:p(etida. 

Enema  of  Galls  and  Opinm.  Syn.  Enbma 
GALLJS  BT  OPii.  (Dr  Byan.)  Prep.  Decoction 
of  galls,  8  oz. ;  tincture  of  opium,  i  dr. 

Enema  for  Hoop'ing-coogh.  Syn.  Enbma  pbb- 
TUBsicuLABB,  L.    Prep.   1.  See  Enema  oyAssa- 

PfETIDA. 

2.  (if.  Beiken.)  Assafcetida,  8  gr.;  yelk  of  1 
egg ;  water,  i  pint. 

C^s.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  10  or  12 
clysters  for  children  under  1  year;  5  or  6  for 
those  under  8  years ;  and  2  or  3  for  those  under  7. 
Two  clysters  are  prescribed  daily  in  hooping- 
cough.  According  to  M.  Reiken,  this  is  more 
successful  in  removing  hooping-cough  than  any 
other  remedy.  To  ensure  success,  it  should  not 
be  administered  until  the  feverish  symptoms  have 
passed.  M.  Reiken  sometimes  uses  an  ointment 
of  assaf OBtida  as  well  as  the  clyster. 

Enema  of  Ipeoaenaaha.  Syn.  Enbma  ifb- 
GACUANHJB.  (U.  C.  Uosp.)  .  Ipecacuauha  root 
(bruised),  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz.  Macerate 
for  an  hour  and  strain. 

Enema,  Laz'atiTe.  See  Enbmas  (Cathartic, 
Common,  &c.). 

Enema,  ITu'trient.  8yn.  Fbbding  oltstbb; 
Enbma  nutbibnb,  L.  Prep,  1.  Strong  beef 
tea,  12  fl.  oz.;  thickened  a  little  with  arrowroot 
or  hartshorn  shavings. 

2.  (M.  Naeee.)  Strong  meat  soup,  f  pint; 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  |  fl.  dr. 

8.  Yelks  of  2  eggs;  brown  sugar  and  salad  oil, 
of  each,  1  oz.j  mutton  bioth,  12  fl.  oi.    To 


nourish  the  body  when  aliments  cannot  be  taken 
or  retained  by  the  stomach. 

Enema,  Oi'V-    ^^  Enbma  (Emollient). 

Enema  of  O'pinm.  Syn.  Enema  opiatttv, 
E.  OPII  (B.  P.  and  Ph.  L.),  £.  opii  vel  amo- 
DYNUM  (Ph.  E.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Maci- 
lage  of  starch,  2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  opium,  4  dr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Starch,  i  dr.;  water  (boiling), 
2  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  when  cool  enough  add  6i 
tincture  of  opium,  i  to  1  fl.  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  Landanmn,  1  dr.;  warm 
water,  6  fl.  oz. 

Obs.  The  above  tire  the  orders  of  the  odllegeB, 
but  in  practice  the  quantity  of  lliudanum  is  fre- 
quently doubled ;  this  should,  however,  be  done 
with  great  care.  Opium  clysters  are  used  in 
dysentery,  colic,  cholera,  and  various  painful  affeo- 
tions  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  &c.  The  bowels 
should  be  emptied  bd^ore  their  administration, 
and  in  inflammatory  complaints  they  should  not 
be  used  for  the  first  46  hours.  Clysters  contain- 
ing opium,  even  in  small  quantities,  are  dangerous 
remedies  for  young  ehildron ;  yet  there  are  cases 
in  which  they  sometimes  succeed  when  every 
other  remedy  has  failed.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  the  low  chronic  diarrhoea  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
family  of  the  writer,  the  littie  sufferer  beings 
apparently  beyond  the  reach  of  further  assistance. 
A  small  opium  clyster  was  given,  and  the  chDd 
recovered. 

Enema  of  Ox-gall.  %s.  Enbma  fslub,  E. 
p.  BOYis,  L«  Prep.  (Dr  AllnaU.)  Fresh  ox- 
gall, 2  fl.  oz. ;  wat^  gruel,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Dr  Clay.)  Ox-gall,  2  fl.  oz. ;  water,  4  or 
6  fl.  oz.  To  soften  indurated  fseoes,  and  in 
costiveness  arising  from  deficiency  of  bile. 

Enema  of  Pop'pies.  8y%,  Enbma  papatbbib, 
L.    Prep,    1.  Dboootion  op  Poppibb. 

2.  Poppy-heads  (with  the  seeds),  6  dr. ;  water, 
f  pint;  boil  to  12  fl.  oz.  and  strain.  Anodyne; 
as  a  substitute  for  opium  clyster. 

Enema,  Pur'gattTe.    See  Enbma,  Cathabtic. 

Enema  of  Quinine.  £^.  Enbma  QirniLB. 
Sulphate  of  quinine,  6  to  16  gr. ;  decoction  of 
starch,  6  oz. 

Enema  of  Bue.  <^s.  Enbma  butjb.  ^rep. 
Confection  of  rue,  20  to  60  gr. ;  thin  grael,  6  os. 
toSoz. 

Enema,  Sim'ple.  Barley  water,  rice  water, 
thiu-made  starch,  and  decoction  of  mallows  are 
frequently  so  called,  from  being  used  either  for 
simple  laxative  enemas,  or  as  the  vehicle  for  more 
active  substances. 

Enema  of  Soap.  Sjyn.  Enbma  bapokis,  L. 
Pr^.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Soft  soap,  6  dr. ;  hot  water, 
Ipint;  dissolve.  To  soften  indurated  fasoes,  Ac; 
and  as  a  detergent  in  certain  ulcerations  of  the 
rectum. 

Enema  of  Storeh.  S^n.  Enbma  amtxi,  L. 
See  Enbma,  Simplb  (above). 

Enema,  Stim'vlaat.  £g^  Enbma  8nMin[.ANB, 
L.  The  ordinary  cathartic  clysters  are  often  so 
called .  The  following  belong  to  a  different  class : 

Prep,  1.  Tincture  of  capsicum,  1  fl.  ox. ;  bar- 
ley water  or  thin  arrowroot,  i  pint;  mix.  In 
cholera,  especially  the  cold  stages. 

2.  To  the  last  add,  of  ether,  4  fl.  dr.  s  landannm, 
80  drops. 
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8.  Deeoction  of  poppiet,  i  pint;  tinetare  of 
capdcam,  3  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg,  10  drops.  In 
diarrhcBa. 

Snoma  «f  Tobae'eou  Syn.  Ehbxa  tabaoi 
(Ph.  L.  £.  and  D.),  Iirvrsux  tabaoi  (Ph.  D. 
1826),  L.  Ittp.  1.  (B.  P.)  Tobacco  lesf,  20 
gr.;  boiling  water,  8  oi.;  infnte  i  hoar  and 
rtrain. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  Tobacco^  16  to  80  gr.;  boiling 
water,  8  iL  oi. ;  as  hut. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Tobacco,  1  icr.;  boiling  water, 
8  fl.  OS. 

4w  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Tobacco,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
1  i»nt. 

Ois.  Tbbacco  clyrter  ]■  used  in  stranffolated 
hemia»  obstinate  constipation,  retention  of  urine, 
4c.  It  is  violently  depressing  and  relaxing; 
producing  fsinting,  and  even  death,  when  impro- 
perly or  injudidously  administered.  "  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  2  dr.,  1  dr.,  and  even  |  dr. 
of  tobacco,  infused  in  water,  have  proved  fatal.'* 
"The  cautions  practitioner,  therefore,  will  not 
use  more  than  16  or  20  gr."  (Fereira).  Throe  parts 
of  Virginia  tobacco  are  equal  to  7  parts  of  any 
other  kind  (Daojf). 

Snoma  of  Tor'pentiiie.     5^«.     TuBTBicTniB 

CLTBTSB;    BkbMA  TBBBBIirTHniA   (Ph.    L.),  £. 

OLBi  T.,  L.    Frep.  1.  (B.  P.)    Oil  of  turpentine, 
1  OI. ;  mucilage  of  starch,  16  os. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  CHI  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  yelk 
of  1  egg;  trituxate  together,  then  add  of  decoc* 
tion  of  barley,  19  fl.  os. 

3.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  but  using  simple 
water  instead  of  barley  water. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  oi. ;  muci- 
lage of  barley,  16  fl.  os. 

6.  (Dr  NeUgam.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  i  fl.  os. ; 
■vmp  of  garlic,  1  fl.  oz.;  barley  water,  6  or  7 
fl.  OK.  In  ascarides,  and  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  pargatire  in  colic,  obstinate  constipation, 
calculus,  peritonitis,  tympanitea  (dbum-bbllt), 
Ac. 

Xaeaia,  Yer^miftige.  8jf.  Evbma  ahthbl- 
xnrncuM,  E.  TBBXiFiTGUir,  L.  Prep.  1.  Gas- 
tor  oil,  1  oz.;  mucilage,  }  oz.;  decoction  of  the 
root  of  male  fern,  7  fl.  oz.  In  worms,  especially 
tapeworm. 

2.  (Collier.)  Oil  of  turpentine,  1  fl.  os.;  olive 
oil  (warm),  ^  pint.    In  ascarides. 

8.  (/>r  DanottU.)  Tincturo  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron,  1  dr. ;  water,  7  or  8  fl.  oz.  In  ascarides, 
especially  when  occurring  in  childhood,  the 
quantity  used  being  proportionately  lessened. 
See  Ehbil&b  ov  Alobs,  AgSABoenDA,  Tubpbn- 

TIHB,  &C 

Enema  of  Vinegar.  8^.  Ebbxa  aobtioi. 
{Brands,)  Frep,  Vineear,  2  oz.;  infusion  of 
chamomile,  4  oz.    In  typhus  fever. 

Enema  of  Wine.  8jfn,  Ehbma  yivobitic,  L. 
Frep.  From  sherry  wine  and  hot  water,  of  each, 
7  fl.  oz.  In  suspended  animation.  Sometimes  a 
wine-glassful  of  brandy  is  added. 

SVIBGT,  BELATIVE  VALUES  OF  FOOD  AS 
SOUSCES  OF.  Chemists  and  physiologists, 
although  they  agree  that  muscular  power  is 
derived  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  supplied 
during  respiration  upon  the  digested  portions  of 
the  food,  SMSm  in  their  conclusions  as  to  whether 
the  nitrogenous  or  non-nitrogenous  principles  of 


the  food  form  the  chief  source  of  this  power  or 
not.  The  opinion  of  Liebig.  Playfair,  Ranke, 
and  others,  that  the  oxidation  and  metamor- 
phosis of  the  nitrogenous  tissue  is  the  fountain 
of  muscular  force  has  of  late  years  been  con- 
tested, and  the  opposite  view  adduced,  viz.  that 
it  is  principally  from  the  oxidation  of  the  car- 
bonaceous or  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
food  that  the  energy  of  the  animal  body  is  de- 
rived. 

This  latter  view  has  received  support  from  the 
experiments  of  Frankland,  Lawes,  and  Gilbert 
(from  their  observations  on  the  feeding  of  cattle), 
Edward  Smith,  Meyer,  Pettenkofer,  Voit,  Wis- 
licenns.  Pick,  Parkes,  and  others. 

The  data  upon  which  it  is  based  are  those  de- 
rived from  the  observation  of  the  amount  of 
heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  a  deflnite 
quantitv  of  food  out  of  the  body,  which  it  is 
affirmed,  with  certain  deductions,  ropresents  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  same  food  within  the  body ;  and  as  heat  is  the 
equivalent  of  muscular  force  or  energy,  that 
aliment  which,  in  burning,  gives  off  the  most 
heat,  must,  it  is  supposed,  necessarily  be  thd 
richest  in  the  production  of  animal  motive  power. 
Of  course  these  conditions  will,  amongst  others, 
be  very  considerably  modified  bv  the  extent  to 
which  the  processes  of  the  animal  economy,  such 
as  digestion,  assimilation,  dsc,  can  liberate  the 
elements  of  the  food  so  as  to  become  available  as 
sources  of  this  energy. 

Wero  these  processes  perfect,  all  the  carbon  of 
the  carbonaceous,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  diet,  after  deducting 
the  carbon  which  passes  off  as  urea  (1  part  of 
dry  nitrogenous  matter  yielding  about  a  third  of 
its  weight  of  urea)  would  be  utilised  and  con- 
verted into  heat-produdng  power.  But  even 
under  these  circumstances  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  power  would  be  expended  in  sustaining  the 
internal  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  rospira- 
tion  and  the  heart's  action,  which  it  has  been  com- 
puted aro  daily  maintained  by  a  force  capable  of 
raising  600,000  lbs.  a  foot  high. 

No  wonder  if,  with  such  varying  factors  intro- 
duced into  the  problem,  physiologists  and  physi- 
cists should  differ  so  widdv  in  their  calculations ; 
and  that,  whilst  one  inquirer  believes  that  food 
practically  yields  onl^  about  half  the  force  which, 
according  to  theory,  it  actually  contains,  another 
estimates  it  at  only  1.6th. 

The  following  table  by  Frankland  shows  the 
amount  of  force  which  diflSerent  foods  yield  when 
burned.  The  results  agree  very  closely  with  those 
theoretically  given  by  Playfair  and  others. 

The  amount  of  work  done  is  generally  esti- 
mated in  this  country  as  so  many  lbs.  or  tons 
lifted  1  foot.  In  France  it  is  expressed  as  so 
many  kilogrammes  lifted  1  metre,  and  called 
'  the  kilogramme-metro,'  as  above. 

"A  table  of  this  kind,"  says  Dr  Parkes, « is 
useful  in  showing  what  can  be  obtained  from  our 
food,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  value 
of  food  is  in  exact  rolation  to  the  energy  which 
it  can  furnish.  In  order  that  the  force  shall 
be  obtained,  the  food  must  not  only  be  digested 
and  taken  into  the  bodv  properly  prepar^,  but 
its  energy  most  be  developed  in  the  place  and  in 
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ENFLURAGE— ENTRY 


JEnergy  developed  hy  1  grtti,  or  1  oz,  of  the  fol- 
lowing tubstances,  when  oxidised  in  the  hodg. 


Name  of  Sabttance. 


Beef  (lean) 

Veal  (lean)  . 
Ham  (lean,  boiled) 

Bread-cmmb  . 

Flour      .    .  • 
Qround  rice 

Oatmeal      .  . 

Pea  meal    .  • 

Potatoes      .  . 

Carrots  .    .  . 

Cabbage      .  « 

Batter    .    .  . 
Egg  Twhite  of) 

Egg  (yel^  •     • 
Cheshire  cheese 

Arrowroot  .     • 

Alilk  •    •    •     • 

Sugar  (lump)  . 

Ale  (Bass's  bottled) 

Porter    (Guinness's 

stout) 


Per 

cent 

of 

Water. 


70-5 
70-9 
54-4 
44*0 


780 
86-0 
88*5 

86"3 
470 
240 

870 

•  •  • 

88-4 
88*4 


1 

sramiBe 

wiU 

equal 

lalo- 

metrei 

of 
Energy. 


I  onnce  will 
equal  foot-tons 
of  Euergj,  or 
in  other  words, 
would  raiae  the 

nnder-given 
number  of  tons 

1  foot  high. 


604 

496 

711 

910 

1627 

1591 

1666 

1698 

422 

220 

178 

8077 

244 

1400 

1846 

1656 

266 

1418 

828 

455 


660 

45-8 

64-9 

830 

148*6 

146*8 

1520 

1460 

88*6 

200 

16*2 

280*9 

22*8 

127*0 

168*6 

161*8 

24-8 

129*5 

80-0 

41*5 


the  manner  proper  for  nutrition.  The  mere  ex- 
pression  of  potential  energy  cannot  fix  dietetic 
value,  which  may  be  dependent  on  conditions  in 
the  body  unknown  to  us.  For  example,  it  is 
quite  certain,  from  observation,  that  gelatin 
cannot  take  the  place  of  albumen,  though  its 
potential  energy  is  little  inferior,  and  it  is  easily 
oxidised  in  the  body.  But  owing  to  some  circum- 
stances  yet  unknown,  gelatin  is  chiefly  destroyed 
in  the  blood  and  gland-celts,  and  its  energy, 
therefore,  has  a  diiferent  direction  from  that  of 
albumen.  So  also  of  the  potential  energy,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  all  is  not  usefully  employed. 
The  tables  of  energy  give  broad  indications,  and 
can  be  used  in  a  general  statement  of  the  value  of 
a  diet ;  but  at  present  they  do  not  throw  light 
upon  the  intricacies  of  nutntion.*' 

SHFLU&AaS.    See  Pomicadb. 

SHOBA^VIVG.  The  art  of  producing  designs 
or  figures  on  metal,  wood,  Ac,  by  incision  or  cor- 
rosion, usually  for  the  purpose  of  being  subse- 
quently printed  on  paper,  calico,  or  other  mate- 
rials. The  mechanical  operations  of  the  engraver 
do  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  work. 
Several  of  the  materials  which  he  employs  in  his 
trade  will,  however,  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads. 

There  is  this  important  difference  between  en- 
graving on  metal  plates  and  wood-engraving :  in 
the  former  all  the  lines  and  dots  that  are  to  print 
black  are  hollowed  out  with  a  graving-tool,  or 
*  bitten  in'  by  add;  in  the  latter  all  the  parts 
that  are  to  appear  white  in  the  impression  are  cut 
away,  and  the  lines  which  produce  the  imprint  are 
Ic^t  on  the  face  of  the  block. 


Casts  of  wood-blocks,  or  'stereos,'  are  often 
used  instead  of  the  original  blocks  when  a  great 
number  of  impressions  are  required.  To  produce 
them  stucco  moulds  are  prepared,  and  from  these 
the  casts  in  type  metal  are  taken.  The  casta  are 
usually  l-8th  inch  thick,  and  have  to  be  screwed 
upon  wooden  blocks  to  bring  them  to  the  height 
of  the  types  which  are  printed  with  them.  Aa 
soon  as  one  cast  is  worn  out  another  may  be  taken, 
and  the  original  block  is  thus  preserved  in  the 
state  in  which  it  left  the  engraver's  hands. 

For  the  reproduction  of  engraved  metallic  plates 
the  ELBOTBOTTPB  PBOOB88  is  oommouly  employed. 
Woodcuts  are  also  copied,  though  less  frequently, 
by  this  process.  The  mode  by  which  the  postage- 
stamp  plates  are  multiplied  is  as  follows: — 240 
<  queen's  heads '  or  stamps  (a  pound's  worth)  are 
engraved  on  one  steel  plate.  This  plate  is  then 
hanlened,  and  an  impression  of  it  taken  on  a 
softened  steel  roller.  This  roller,  in  its  turn,  is 
also  hardened,  and  softened  steel  plates  betn^ 
passed  under  it,  an  impression  precisely  like  that 
of  the  original  plate  is  produced  on  each  of  them* 
These  plates  are  then  hardened  and  employed  for 
printing  the  penny  postage  stamps  for  sal^  Thej 
last  a  long  time;  and  when  they  are  worn  out 
they  are  destroyed,  and  their  place  is  si^pplied  by 
fresh  ones,  which  are  produced  by  the  cylinder 
before  referred  to,  which  continnes  ready  to 
supply  any  number  that  may  be  required.  Bank- 
note plates  are  reproduced  in  a  similar  manner. 
See  Elbctsottpe,  ExoHnro,  PHoroeaAPHT, 
&c. 

Engravings,  to  Glean.  This  is  a  task  which 
should  never  be  attempted  without  careful  con- 
sideration. Rubbing  with  bread  will  remove  mete 
dust,  but  g^reat  care  is  required,  or  the  friction 
will  remove  the  ink  and  destroy  the  fine  lines  of 
the  eng^ving.  A  very  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  (1  part  in  89  of  water)  will  remove  most 
brown  stains.  The  engpraving  should  be  floated 
on  the  solution  for  a  time,  and  then  floated  on 
several  lots  of  clean  water ;  then  lay  the  print  on 
oUan  blotting-paper  to  dxy ;  avoid  touching  the 
surface  with  the  fingers  as  much  as  possible. 
Qrease-spots  may  be  removed  by  the  eof^/W  mae 
of  benzine,  which  should  first  be  applied  aU  round 
the  stain,  then  to  the  stain  itself.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  iron  a  print,  after  wetting  and  drying ; 
sheets  of  perfectly  smooth  clean  paper  should  be 
placed  on  the  print,  and  over  these  a  sheet  of  thick 
brown  paper.  Valuable  prints  should  be  sent  to 
an  exp^  for  cleaning,  as  the  successful  carrying 
out  of  these  processes  requires  skill  and  practice. 
An  inexperienced  hand  may,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, utterly  ruin  an  engraving. 

EngraTingSj  to  Xonnt.  Strain  thin  calico  on  a 
frame,  then  carefully  paste  on  it  the  engraving, 
so  as  to  be  &ee  from  creases ;  afterwards,  and 
when  dry,  give  the  engraving  2  coats  of  thin  use 
(made  by  putting  a  piece  of  glue  the  sise  of  a 
small  nut  into  a  small  cupful  of  hot  water). 

EHTEBI'TIS.    See   ImPLAiacATiov   ov   tbx 

BOWBLS. 

EHTOZO'A.  Ptoasitic  animals  which  infest  the 
bodies  of  other  animala    See  Wobxb. 

EHTBT,  Powers  of.  The  Public  Health  Act 
thus  defines  the  power  of  any  local  authority  to 
enter  into  premises  whereon  a  nuisance  is  sup* 
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poaed  to  exist,  and  the  conditions  nnder  which 
this  power  is  to  he  exercised. 

Sntry,  Powers  of,  under  the  Pahlie  Health  Act, 
1875,  are  ^yen  for  the  following  purposes : 

1.  0%  Uiudfor  ike  eonHrueiion  of  sewer*  (sec- 
tion 16). 

2.  JPor  ike  iuepeethm  of  exieiin^  droine,  mwere, 
pnties,  waier^loeett,  and  aehpite  (section  41). 

$.  Uader  juetiet^e  order  to  eleanee  boundary 
ditekee  (section  48). 

4.  For  ike  abatement  ofnmUaneee  (section  102). 

"The  local  authority  or  any  of  their  officers 
diaU  he  admitted  to  any  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  as  to  the  existence  of  any  nuisance 
thereon,  or  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  any  Act 
in  force  within  the  cUstrict  requiring  fireplaces 
and  furnaces  to  consome  their  own  smoke  at  any 
time  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  forenoon 
and  nap  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  case  of  a  nuis- 
ance arising  in  respect  of  any  business,  then  at 
any  hour  when  such  business  is  in  progress  or  is 
usuaUy  carried  on. 

"  Where  under  this  Act  a  nuisance  has  been 
ascertuned  to  exirt,  or  an  order  of  abatement  or 
of  prohibition  has  been  made,  the  local  authority 
or  any  of  their  officers  shall  be  admitted  from 
time  to  time  into  the  premises  between  the  hours 
aforesaid  until  the  nuisance  is  abated  or  the 
works  ordered  to  be  done  are  completed,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"  Where  an  order  of  abatement  or  prohibition 
has  not  been  complied  with  or  has  been  infringed, 
the  local  authority  or  any  of  their  officers  shall 
be  admitted  from  time  to  time  at  all  reasonable 
hours  or  at  all  hours  during  which  business  is  in 
progress  or  is  usually  carried  on,  into  the  premises 
where  the  nuisance  exists,  in  order  to  abate  the 


"  If  admission  to  premises  for  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  is  refused,  any  justice  on 
complaint  thereof  on  oaih  by  any  officer  of  the 
h>Gal  authority  (made  after  reasonable  notice  in 
writing  of  the  intention  to  make  the  same  has 
been  given  to  the  person  having  custody  of  the 
premises)  may,  by  order  under  his  hand,  require 
the  person  having  custody  of  the  premises  to 
admit  the  local  authority  or  their  officer  into  the 
premises  during  the  hours  aforesaid ;  and  if  no 
person  having  custody  of  the  premises  can  be 
found,  the  justice  shall,  on  oath  made  before  him 
of  that  fact,  by  order  under  his  hand,  authorise 
the  local  authoriW  or  their  officer  to  enter  such 
premises  during  the  hours  aforesaid. 

*' Any  order  made  by  a  justice  for  admission  of 
Uie  loaU  authority  or  their  officer  on  premises 
shall  continue  in  force  until  the  nuisance  has  be«n 
abated,  or  the  work  for  which  the  entry  was  neces- 
sary has  been  done. 

*'  Any  person  refusing  to  obey  an  order  of  a 
justiee  for  admission  of  the  local  authority  or  any 
of  thdr  officers  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
.  mg  £&r 

6.  For  the  inepection  of  food. 

Power  is  g^ven  by  section  116  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances  to  enter 
premises  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
food  at  all  reasonable  times.  By  the  same  section 
powers  are  given  to  seize  and  deal  with  unwhole- 
some food. 


6.  2b  enforce  regnlaHone  made  during  the  pre^ 
valenc€  of  epidemic  disease  (section  137). 

7.  To  the  rural  sanitary  authority  to  ascertain 
sufficiency  of  ufater-supply  (by  section  7,  Public 
Health  (Water)  Act,  1878). 

8.  For  the  inspection  of  bakehouses, 

9.  Powers  of  entry  are  also  given  for  the  t»- 
speetion  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  under  the 
Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order  of  1885. 
See  lyyBonors  Disxabbs. 

JMUKySIS.    See  Ubivb. 

EFHX8TIA  SLSTELLA— the  Chocolate  Moth. 
The  larva)  of  this  moth  frequently  cause  serious 
damage  to  cocoa,  flour,  or  biscuits  when  these  are 
stored.  Professor  Huxley  proposes  to  guard 
asainst  the  ravages  of  the  insect  by  the  adoption 
(^  the  following  precautions : 

1.  Have  no  cocoa  stored  in  any  place  in  which 
biscuits  are  manufactured. 

2.  Lead  up  all  biscuit  puncheons  as  soon  as 
they  are  f uU  of  the  freshly-baked  biscuit. 

3.  Coat  puncheons  with  tar  after  they  are 
leaded  up,  or  at  least  work  lime-wash  well  into 
the  joints  and  crevices. 

4.  Line  the  bread-rooms  of  the  ships  with  tin, 
so  that  if  the  Ephestia  has  got  into  a  puncheon 
it  may  not  infest  the  rest  of  the  ship. 

6.  If  other  means  fail,  expose  the  woodwork  of 
puncheons  to  a  heat  of  200^  F.  for  2  hours ;  or 
they  might  be  destroyed  by  driving  into  the 
puncheon  a  stream  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  after- 
wards exposing  it  well  to  the  air.  Weevils  in 
biscuit  have  frequently  been  exterminated  by  this 
method,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  treatment  should  not  be  equally  efficacious 
for  getting  rid  of  the  larvas  of  the  Ephestia 
eletella, 

EPHXALTES.    See  Niohiicabb. 

SPIDSHIC.  Common  to  many  people.  In 
pathology,  an  epidemic  disease  (bpidbmic  ;  bpi- 
dbmy)  is  one  which  seizes  a  number  of  people  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place,  but  which 
is  not  necessarily  dependent  on  any  local  cause. 
When  a  disease  is  peculiar  to  a  people  or  nation, 
and  appears  to  depend  on  local  causes,  it  is  said 
to  be  *  BVDBHio '  or  <  bkchobial.'  Thus,  Asiatic 
cholera  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first, 
and  the  agues  of  low  countries,  and  the  goitre  of 
the  Alps  as  examples  of  the  other. 

Epidemics  may  be  divided  into  indigenous  and 
exotic.  Amongst  the  former  may  ^  included 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  hooping-cough,  influenza, 
typhoid;  wldlst  the  latter  embrace  such  as  are 
Imported,  viz.  Asiatic  cholera,  plague,  &c. 

The  following  enactments  for  the  prevention 
of  epidemic  dismises  are  now  in  force : 

"  Whenever  any  part  of  England  appears  to  be 
threatened  with,  or  is  affected  by,  any  formidable 
epidemic,  endemic,  or  infectious  disease,  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  make,  and  from 
time  to  time  alter  and  revoke,  regulations  for  all 
or  any  of  the  following  purposes,  viz. : 

'*(!)  For  the  speedy  interment  of  the  dead; 
and — 

"  (2)  For  house-to-house  visitation;  and — 

'*  (3)  For  the  provision  of  medical  aid  and  ac- 
commodation, for  the  promotion  of  cleansing, 
ventilation,  and  disinfection,  and  for  gpiarding 
agidnst  the  spread  of  the  disease;  and  may  by 
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order  declare  all  or  any  of  the  regolations  so 
made  to  be  in  force  within  the  whole  or  any  part 
or  parts  of  the  district  of  any  local  aathority,  and 
to  apply  to  any  vessels  as  well  as  arms  or  parts  of 
the  sea  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commis- 
sioners for  executing  the  office  of  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  the  time  being,  for  the  period  in 
such  order  mentioned;  and  may  by  any  sub- 
sequent order  abridge  or  extend  such  period" 
(P.  H.,  s.  134). 

''  All  such  regulations,  Ac,  made  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  are  to  be  published  in  the 
'  London  Gazette,'  and  such  publication  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  thereof  for  all  purposes" 
(P.  H.,  s.  135). 

"The  local  authority  of  any  district  within 
which,  or  part  of  which,  regulations  so  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  declared  to  be 
in  force  shall  superintend  and  see  to  the  execution 
thereof,  and  shall  appoint  and  pay  such  medical 
or  other  officers  or  persons,  and  do  and  provide 
all  such  acts,  matters,  and  things  as  may  be 
necessary  for  mitigating  any  such  disease,  or  for 
superintending  or  aiding  in  the  execution  of  such 
regulations,  or  for  executing  the  same,  as  the 
case  may  require.  Moreover,  the  local  authority 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  any  prosecution  or 
legal  proceedings  for  or  in  respect  of  the  wilful 
violation  or  neglect  of  any  such  regulation " 
(P.  H.,  0. 136). 

''The  local  authority  and  their  officers  shall 
have  power  of  entry  on  any  premises  or  vessel  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  or  superintending  the 
execution  of  any  reg^ulatious  so  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  aforesaid "  (r.  H., 
s.  137). 

"  Whenever,  in  compliance  with  any  regulation 
so  issned  by  the  Local  Government  ^Mird  as 
aforesaid,  any  poor-law  medical  officer  performs 
any  medical  service  on  board  any  vessel,  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  charge  extra  for  such  service  at  the 
general  rate  of  his  allowance  for  services  for  the 
union  or  place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and 
such  charges  shall  be  payable  by  the  captain  of 
such  vessel  on  behalf  of  the  owners  thereof,  to- 
gether with  any  reasonable  expenses  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

"Where  such  services  are  rendered  by  any 
medical  practitioner  who  is  not  a  poor-law  medical 
officer,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  charges  for  any 
service  rendered  on  board,  with  extra  remunera- 
tion on  account  of  distance,  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from 
private  patients  of  the  class  of  those  a&nded 
and  treated  on  shipboard,  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid. 
In  case  of  dispute  in  respect  of  such  charges, 
such  dispute  may,  where  the  charges  do  not 
exceed  ttoeniy  pounds,  be  determined  by  a  court 
of  summary  jurisdiction;  and  such  court  shall 
determine  summarilv  the  amount  which  is  reason- 
able, according  to  tne  accustomed  rate  of  charge 
within  the  place  where  the  dispute  arises  for 
attendance  on  patients  of  the  like  class  as  those 
in  respect  of  which  the  charge  is  made"  (P.  H., 
8. 188). 

"The  Local  Government  Board  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  by  order  authorise  or  require  any  two 
or  more  local  aathorities  to  act  together  for  the 


purposes  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  reUHng  to 
prevention  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  may  prcKnibe 
the  mode  of  such  joint  action,  and  of  defraying 
the  costs  thereof"  (P.  H.,  s.  189). 

"  Any  person  who— 

"  (1)  Wilfully  violates  any  regulation  so  issued 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  aforesaid;  cnr 

"(2)  Wilfully  obstructs  any  penon  actiiig 
under  the  authority  or  in  the  execution  of  any 
such  regulation,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  five  pounds  "  (P.  H.,  s.  140). 

EFIGASTSIG.  In  anatomy,  nertaining  to  the 
SFiaAB'TBiuic,  or  the  part  of  uie  abdomen  over 
the  stomach. 

EPHEF'BT.  Sjyn,  Fallxko  siOKinns;  Gn- 
UB  PSIA,  MoBBTTB  OADUOUS,  L.  The  popular  nama 
of  this  disease  arises  from  the  patient,  when 
attacked  by  it,  suddenly  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  other  leading  symptoms  consist  of  convul- 
sions, stupor,  and,  generally,  frothing  at  the  month. 
It  comes  on  by  fits,  which  after  a  time  go  ofl^ 
leaving  a  certain  amount  of  lassitude  and  drowsi- 
ness behind.  Sometimes  certain  peculiar  sym- 
ptoms precede  the  attack.  Among  these,  a  sensa- 
tion of  coldness  or  of  a  current  of  cold  air  from 
the  extremities  of  the  body  towards  the  head 
(auba  bpilbptioa),  palpitation,  flatulency,  stupor, 
and  an  indescribable  cloud  or  depression  are  the 
most  common.  The  occurrence  of  these  sym- 
ptoms are  not,  however,  uniform,  even  in  the  same 
patient ;  but  it  generally  happens  that  they  £aLL 
down  suddenly  and  without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing. 

In  such  cases  the  treatment  must  be  energeti* 
cally  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  exciting 
cause. 

When  epilepsy  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  or  primary 
affection,  or  when  it  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
apparent  cause,  more  especially  when  the  attack 
commences  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  fits 
are  frequent,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  patient 
becoming  maniacal  or  ultimately  demented. 

The  treatment  of  idiopathic  epilemy  is  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health,  and  the  diminution  of  nervous  irritaluUty 
by  sedatives  and  tonics.  Bromide  of  potassium 
exerts  a  marked  influence  on  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  the  attacks. 

During  a  fit  of  epilepsy  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  the  patient  is  to  prevent  the  sufferer 
injuring  himself,  and  to  loosen  every  part  of  his 
dress  that  presses  on  his  head,  neck,  or  chest. 

Epilepsy  more  commonly  attacks  children  than 
adults,  and  boys  than  girls.  Its  returns  are 
frequently  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  com- 
mence more  frequently  in  the  night  tiian  in  the 
day,  being  somewhat  connected  with  sleep.  It  is 
sometimes  counterfeited  by  street  impostors  in 
order  to  excite  the  charity  of  the  passers-by. 

ForAmmaU.  All  animals  are  subject  to  i^tai^ 
of  epilepsy,  more  particularly  dogs  and  pigs.  The 
animal  seized  with  the  fit  loses  l£e  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  falling  down  exhibits  the  same 
symptoms  as  those  which  accompany  the  disease 
in  human  beings.  Cattle,  although  they  bellow 
greatiy  during  an  attack,  rarely  die  from  it ;  hut 
it  not  infrequently  suffocates  dogs,  and  is  in 
them  a  not  unusual  cause  of  sudden  death.  The 
fit,  which  lasts  from  10  to  50  minntesi,  when  it 
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panes  ofl^  leaves  the  animal  dull,  and  is  apt  to  re- 
tnni.  Epileptic  fits  are  a  frequent  acoompitni- 
ment  of  distemper  in  dogs.  Thej  are  often  in- 
dneed  in  cattle  by  tongh  and  indigestible  food, 
and,  in  these  as  well  as  in  dogs,  by  intestinal 
worms.  Hot  weather  and  excitement,  especially 
in  dogs,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  an  epileptic  fit. 
By  energetic  treatment  after  the  fltst  attack  the 
furilier  coarse  of  the  malady  may  often  be  arrested. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  give,  when  the  fit  is  oyer, 
a  brisk  purge,  with  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine 
in  horses  or  cattle,  and  20  to  40  drops  in  dogs.  If 
the  disease  is  caused  by  worms  ^ve  the  medicines 
ordered  in  snch  cases. 

BPISFAS^TICS.    See  Bunn  and  Ybbioaitt. 

EFITMUI.  8yn.  Epithbiu,  L.  Any  ex- 
ternal liquid  medidnefor  local  application ;  as  an 
embrocation  or  lotion.  Some  writers  confine  the 
term  to  thoee  preparations  which  are  intended  to 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  cloth  dipped  into  them. 
See  LnmcxKT,  Loriov,  &c. 

Bpithem,  Astringent.  %».  Efithika  ab- 
TBiHasirs,  L.  Prep.  1.  INowdered  ice,  7  dr.; 
powdered  catechu,  1  dr.;  mix. 

2.  (Brera,)  Powdered  bole  and  rbatany,  of 
each,  1  OS.  I  yinegar  of  roses,  q.  s.  to  form  a  paste. 
Both  are  applied  to  the  nostrils  and  forehead  to 
stop  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

Xpitliem,  Olyee^'rin.  8yn.  Etithbma  olt- 
CEBXSM,  L.  iVtfp.  (Mr  Sietrim,)  Glycerin, 
1  oc.;  rose-water  and  Ume-water,  of  each  8  or 
4  fl.  OS. ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth,  q.  s.  to  form  a 
thin  mucilage.  In  scalds,  bums,  and  excoriations. 

Byitiism,  TermlfOge.  8yn.  Epithuca  tbbmi- 
FUOU1C,  L.  Prep.  {Somamn.)  Wormwood  and 
centaury,  beaten  up  wi£h  aloes  and  colocynth,  and 
appUed  oyer  the  belly. 

Spithem,  Yesica'tlJig.  Sjfn,  Epithxma  ybbi- 
CATOwnnc,  L.  Prtp.  1.  (AUbert.)  Rye  or 
barley-meal,  made  into  a  paste  with  yinegar,  and 
80  to  40  gr.  or  more  of  powdered  Spanish  flies 
sprinkled  oyer  the  surface. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  Spanish  flies  (in  fine  powder), 
and  wheat-flour,  equal  parts,  made  into  paste  with 
yinegar,  q.  s.    As  a  blister. 

B^thttm,  Tolatilt.  %«.  Epithbma  tola- 
THiX,  E.  AMKOSLB,  L.  IVsp.  (Ph.  L.  1764) 
Common  turpentine  and  water  of  ammonia,  equal 


parte.  An  excellent  counter-irritant;  either  with  or 
without   the  addition  of  a  little  oliye  oil. 

XFIZOOTIC  DISEASES.  These  are  diseases 
which  attack  different  species  of  domestic  anim^ 
in  the  lame  manner  that  epidemics  do  man.  These 
maladies  rayage  large  tracte  of  country,  frequently 
causing  great  mwtality  amongst  the  yarious  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  localities  yisited  by  them ; 
different  animals  being  assailed  by  different  forms 
of  episootic  disease. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  rinderpest,  or  plague 
peculiar  to  cattle;  the  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  preyailed  so  largely  amongst  horses  in  this 
country  in  1864,  and  1861  and  1862 ;  the  small- 
pox of  sheep ;  the  diphtheria  affecting  oxen,  sheep, 
goate,  and  pigs ;  the  influenza  of  homes,  and  the 
charbon  of  pigs.  Dogs,  cats,  tame  and  wild  birds, 
flsh,  silk-worms,  and  bees,  each  suffer  from  a 
special  yariety  of  epizo5tic  disease. 

Epixootic  diseases  are  met  wi^  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  They  are  yery  common  in  Russia, 
where  they  commit  great  deyastation  amongst  the 
homed  cattle,  400,000  of  which  are  said  to  die 
annually  from  their  rayages.  See  Amibioak 
HoBBB  DiSBABB,  IvwLJTBfZk,  MjiirniaiTis,  Plsu- 

BI8T. 

SQUISX'TIC  ACID.  In  chemxHry,  a  substance 
identical  with  ACOHITIO  Aon>  (which  tss). 

SQUXVAliEET.  (Eqfitalbvot.)  In  modem 
ciemiHry,  the  equiyalent  of  a  body  is  that  weight 
of  it  which  will  exactly  replace  in  a  compound  1 
atom  of  hydrogen,  or  1  atom  of  either  of  the 
monoyalent  elemento  (see  Table  below), 

Monoyalent  elemento  are  those  which  replace 
1  atom  of  hydrogen  in  chemical  combinations  in 
the  ratios  of  their  atomic  weights. 

One  atom  of  a  diyalent,  triyalent,  tetrayalent, 
pentayalent,  and  hexayalent  element  replaces, 
respeotiyely,  or  is  equiyalent  to,  2,  8,  4,  6,  or  6 
atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  any  other  monoyalent 
element. 

The  equiyalence  of  an  element  yaries  in  dif- 
ferent compounds,  e.  g,  phosphoras,  which  is 
triyalent  in  the  chloride  PC1|,  and  pentayalent  in 
the  chloride  PCl^.  Again,  chlorine  is  usually 
monoyalent,  but  in  chloric  acid  it  appears  to  be 
heptayalent.  In  the  toble  below,  the  equiyalence  of 
each  element  in  ite  most  stoble  compounds  is  given. 


TcAU  of  ike  more  importani  Slemenie  arranged  aoeording  to  their  Squivalenoy, 


UonoTalMt. 

DiTilent. 

Trinlenl. 

Tetnyaleat. 

Peatoralent. 

HflxaTftlent. 

Hydrogen 

Beryllium 

Boron 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

,    Lithium 

Magnesium 

Aluminium 

Silicon 

Phosphorus 

Chromium 

•    Sodium 

Calcium 

Arsenic 

Titanium 

Vanadium 

Selenium 

Potassium 

Zinc 

Antimony 

Zirconium 

Tellurium 

SUver 

Strontium 

Qold 

Tin 

,    Flnorine 

Cadmium 

Platinum 

.    Chlorine 

Barium 

Bromine 

Mercury 

Iodine 

1 

Lead 
Oxygen 
Nickel 
Cobalt 

XBBIDM.    A  metal  discovered  by  Mosander  in 
1848.    It  occurs  together  with  yttrium  in  gado- 


linite.     Its  oxide,  EgOs,  and  ite  chloride  and  sul- 
phate haye  been  prepared. 
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JEBIIKAnrS  7L0AT.  TbunwruUiUleiiutni- 
meut,  invented,  a»  iU  name 
impUei,  b;  Erdmann,  U  nxcd 
to  eniare  ftcciim«y  in  the  resd- 
ingt  of  Mohr*!  bnrette. 

It  U  in  tbe  fonn  of  bd 
elongated  glara  bulb,  loaded 
with  a  gloDDle  of  meicury  at 
Uie  bottom,  in  the  same  way 
at  a  bjdiometer,  and  with  a 
glaa  look  at  the  top,  by 
mean*  of  which  it  can  ba 
placed  in  or  removed  from  tlie 
liqaid  in  the  burette,  In  the 
bat  f  omu  of  float,  the  elonga- 
tion containing  the  mercury 
a  (caled  Off  from  the  reat  of 
the  float.  The  float  baa  a  cir- 
cular mark  scratched  .  by  a 
diamond,  mnning  round  the 
middle,  irbicb,  when  the  in- 
■trument  ii  placed  in  the  Said 
in  the  burette,  should  corre- 
spond with  the  graduation  on 
the  burette  at  which  the  fluid 
stands.  The  actual  height  of 
the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  of 
no  consequence,  since,  if  the 
operation  be  commenced  with 
the  line  on  the  float  opposite 
the  0  graduation  on  the  bu- 
rette, the  same  proportional 
division  is  always  muntained. 
It  is  most  essentiat  that,  when 
the  fluid  is  being  drawn  off,  the  float  should  ac- 
company it  in  its  descent  witbont  wavering,  and 
that  the  drcolor  mark  upon  it  should  ^ways 
be  parallel  to  the  graduations  of  the  burette. 
Another  condition  is,  that  when  the  float  has  been 
pressed  down  in  the  Quid  of  the  closed  burette 
it  shoold  slowly  rise  again. 

EKIlfACATJ'BIS.  Blow  bnming;  deeay.  This 
Bipreasion  was  applied  by  Liebig  te  the  peculiar 
decompoaitioD  which  moist  organic  matter  under- 
goes, when  freely  exposed  te  the  air,  by  the 
oxygen  of  which  it  is  gradually  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, without  any  sensible  eferaUon  of  tem- 
peratore.  See  PuTM¥ACTto». 
■Bi'aOT.    Sgn.   EsaoTt,  EaaoTi "" 


of  Steale  etnale. 

Ei^t  is  about  1  in.  long,  arched,  farrowed  on 
one  side]  violet  purple  externally,  whitish  parple 
within  I  odonr  peculiar  and  meat-like.  Bubbed 
with  potash  it  smells  of  methylamin.  Ergot 
hM  been  mode  the  subject  of  numerous  chemical 
iuTestigatdons,  bnt  it  caimot  be  said  that  any  one 
has  yet  snoceeded  in  eitracting  from  it  an  active 
principle  representing  the  fall  action  of  the  drug; 
many  cloiou  have  been  mode  in  this  direction, 
bat  none  of  these  have  been  able  to  sufficiently 
sust^n  their  poution,  or  obtain  recognition  as 
the  true  active  principle  of  ergot.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  ergot  contains  a  number  of  sub- 
stances, such  a*  acids  and  alkaloid*  of  very  un- 
stable character,  and  it  is  te  then  and  their 
product*  of  decomposition  Utat  the  drug  an- 
doubtedly  owe*  ite  action. 


Ergot  of  rye  deteriorates  greatly  by  age,  beiog 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  description  of  acanis 
resembling  the  cheese  mite,  bnt  much  smaller, 
which  dMtroys  the  whole  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  grain,  leaving  nothing  bnt  the  shel^  and  a 
considerable  quantity  <rf  eicrementltioo*  matter. 
To  prevent  this  the  ergot  shoald  be  well  dried, 
and  then  placed  in  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  and 
closely  preserved  from  the  ur.  The  addition  of 
a  few  cloves,  or  drop*  of  the  oil  of  clove*,  or 
strong  acetic  odd,  or  a  little  camphor  or  camphor- 
ated spirit  of  wine,  will  preserve  this  sabstanoe 
for  years  in  close  vessels-  H.  Martin  proposes  to 
steep  the  dry  ei^t  in  strong  mucilage,  and  then 
to  drj  it  on  a  ^eet  of  white  iron.  This  opera- 
tion be  repeate  once  or  oftener,  and  finally  pre- 
serve* the  prepared  and  thoroughly  dried  ergot 
in  a  well-corked  glass  flask  ('Jour,  de  Chimie 
MSd.').  The  wholesale  druggist*  generally  keep 
it  in  well-covered  tin  canisters  or  tin  boxes. 

N.  B.  Qionovi^  ('  Zeitecbr.  dcs  Oesterr.  Apoth. 
Ver.,'  1S76,  126)  states  he  has  used  the  following 
process  with  the  best  sacceas.  A  snuU  quantity 
of  ether  is  dropped  on  the  ergot  contained  in  a 
bottle,  and  the  latter  closed  with  a  well-flttiiig 
stopper.  The  addition  of  ether  is  repeated  every 
time  the  bottle  is  opened. 

Ergot  of  rye  is  much  used  to  restrain  uterine 
btemorrbage  and  to  accelerate  the  contractim  of 
the  ntems  in  protracted  labour.  It  is  also  much 
used  as  an  emmenagogue.— i>ow.  To  faeilitete 
labour,  20  to  30  gr,,  either  in  powder  or  made 
into  an  eOiuion;  repeated  at  intervals  of  SO  or  30 
minute*  until  S  or  4  scr.  have  been  taken. 
In  other  cose*  (leocorrhma,  hnmorrhages,  lie.) 
the  dose  is  6  to  12  gr.  three  time*  duly,  for  a 
period  not  longer  thui  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a 

M.  Tancret  ttates  that  be  baa  aacceeded  tn 
obtaining  an  alkal<nd  from  ergot  of  rye,  which  he 
names  argotMM.  The  isolation  of  ergotiniiM  Ea 
•aid  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
its  great  tendency  te  undergo  spontaneona 
changes,  a  short  contact  with  the  air  being  nif  • 
Scient  to  decompose  it;  a  circnnutanoe  whioh 
may  perhap*  help  \o  explain  the  ra^nd  change 
that  the  powder  ergot  eiperieneeB.  Profeasor 
DragendoilF,  however,  refuses  te  admit  thi4  ergot- 
inine  is  the  active  principle  of  ergot,  or  that  it  is 
a  distinct  chemical  lulMbuice.  He  ascrih^  the 
tbetapeatic  power  of  the  drug  mainly  to  tdroUe 
acid,  which  body,  after  varioni  unsaccessfnl  at. 
tempts,  he  has  obtuned  from  ergot,  with  certain 
other  determinate  compounds,  hy  the  following 
process: — "Very  finely  powdered  ergot  is  ex- 
hausted with  distilled  water,  the  solution  con- 
centrated ■■  vocM,  and  the  residuary  liqnid 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  96%  alcohol. 
This  cause*  the  precipitation  of  a  pecnliarly  diiny 
substance  (scleromuein),  tc^ether  with  a  portion 
of  thesalte,and  thegrMterpartottheraspended 
fatty  matter.  The  mixture  having  been  allowed 
to  stand  on  ice  for  24  to  48  hoars,  it  is  Altered, 
and  the  Oltrate  mixed  with  a  furtiter  qoantity  ef 
9h%  alcohol,  sufficient  to  pieciiutete  all  the  scle- 
rotic acid  in  combination  with  the  bases  (chiefly 
a*  caldum  sderotete).  The  separation  of  the 
precipitete  is  promoted  •*  before,  W  placing  the 
mixture  on  ice  for  some  days.    This  caases  the 
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<^pQiited  nam,  wUch  has  a  brownish  eoloor,  to 
sdhere  firmlj  to  the  walls  of  the  Tessel,  so  as  to 
permit  the  sapematant  liquid  to  be  easily  poured 
off.  The  precipitate  is  kneaded  with  aO% ,  and 
immediatelj  thereafter  dissolved  In  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  40%  alcohol,  when  the  remainder  of 
toe  sekoromiicin  and  another  large  portion  of  the 
pweign  aalts  ate  left  behind.  The  filtered  liquid 
IS  now  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol,  whereby 
>««fOtic  add  is  precipitated  in  coigunction  with 
oertein  bases  and  other  substances.  The  impure 
product,  when  carefully  dried  over  sulphuric  acid, 
was  fomd  on  analysis  to  contain  8-5%  of  potas- 
?^  ^^  ^^^  ^  calcium,  4-3%  of  sodium, 
2*74%  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  altogether  12*9%  of 

"The  greater  part  of  these  admixtures  may  be 
removed,  and  the  sclerotic  acid  obtained  tree,  by 
adding  before  the  final  precipitation  with  abso- 
lute  alcc^l  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (for  every  100  c.c.  of  solution  6—6 
grmfc  of  the  add,  sp.  gr.  1-100),  allowing  to  stand 
St  ordinary  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  proceeding  to  precipitate.  In  this  manner 
the  amount  of  ash  may  be  brought  down  to  8% , 
and  by  repeated  solution,  addition  of  add,  and 
precipitation,  it  may  further  be  reduced  to  less 
th«tt  2%  or  8%.  A  more  complete  purification 
is  mffienlt  and  haxardous,  because  every  addition 
of  hydrochloric  add  causes  the  decomposition  of 
a  smaU  quantity  of  sclerotic  acid,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  lost  by 
remaining  in  solution. 

••The  resulting  product,  although  not  che- 
mically  pure,  is  nevertheless  physiologically  pure, 
as  it  always  produces  constant  and  identical 
results,  no  matter  from  what  sample  of  (irood) 
ergot  it  was  obtained.  \o      / 

"Good  ergot  contains  about  4%  to  46% of  the 
acid,  although  samples  are  met  with  which 
owrtwn  scarcely  1-6% to  2%  (from  'New  Re- 
medies  ). 

ftogs  are  stated  to  have  been  thrown  into  a 

ISS*x^*1JP^  ^  *^®  hypodermic  iiyection  of 
0H»  to  0^  grm.  of  sclerotic  acid. 
SeeDioooTiQW,   Extract,   UnvBiov,  Oil> 

EE;qoTIM.  Af».  BBOomrA,  L.  JPtep.  1. 
{Boywm  #.)  Powdered  ergot  is  exhausted  with 
eold  water,  by  dispUusement,  and  the  resulting 
wlntion  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  about  200^ 
P.,  and  filtered ;  the  filtered  liquor  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  when  cold, 
IS  treated  with  rectified  spirit,  in  considerable  ex- 
cess, to predpitate  its  gummy  matter;  after  re- 
pose,  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  by  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract. 
"JPtod^  16%.  According  to  M.  Boigean,  this 
pwpM»tion  possesses  all  the  •  hemostatic '  with- 
out any  of  the  '  poisonous '  quaUties  of  ergot.  It 
has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  an 
odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  roasted  meat. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  red,  limpid,  and  trans- 
paient-^Doftf,  4  to  10  gr.,  dther  made  into  a  pill 
or  dissolred  in  water. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Liquid  extract  of  ergot,  4  ox.; 
rectified  spirit,  4  oz.  Evaporate  the  extract  by  a 
water-bath  to  a  syrup,  when  cold  mix  with  the 
9pmt,  let  it  stand  for  |  hour,  then  filter,  and 


[  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  consistence  of 
I  a  soft  extract. 

8.  (Wiff^ef^g.)  Powdered  ergot  b  first  digested 
in  ether,  to  remove  the  fatty  matter,  and  then  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  tincture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  resultingextract  treated  with  water; 
the  undissolved  portion,  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol 
and  filtered,  yields  pure  ergotin  by  gentle  eva- 
poration.—iVynl.,  li% .  It  has  a  brownish-red 
colour ;  is  resinous,  acrid,  bitter,  insoluble  in  water 
and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  poisonous.  It 
evolves  a  peculiar  odour  when  warmed.  Its  thera- 
peutical action  has  not  been  determined.    See  Ex- 

TBA.CT. 

S&'SHIVIS.  iS^.  Ebbhuta,  L.  Substances 
applied  to  the  pitmtery  membrane  oi  the  nose,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  increased  discbarge 
of  nasal  mucus.  When  they  are  given  to  exdto 
sneering,  they  are  called  BTBBinrTATOiusB  or 
PTABXios.  Asarabacca,  euphorbium,  several  of 
the  lahiatm  (herbs  vel  flores),  sal-ammoniac,  pow- 
dered sugar,  subsulphato  of  mercury,  tobacco,  and 
white  hellebore,  are  the  principal  substances  of 
this  class. 

Errhines  act  as  local  irritants,  and  are  occasion- 
ally employed  in  chronic  affections  of  the  eyes, 
face,  ears,  and  brain ;  as  in  amaurosis,  ophthalmia, 
deafness,  weak  sight,  headache,  Ac. 

BrrUne,  Al'um.  Syn.  E&BHnriru  ALincnrifl, 
L.  Prtp,  {Madius,)  Alum  and  Armenian  bole, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  kino,  i  dr. ;  red  oxide  of  iron,  2  dr. 
(all  in  powder)  ;  mix  and  triturate.  In  bleeding 
at  the  nose.    A  little  is  sntiffed  up  the  nostrils. 

Xnrhine,  Hmnostaf  ic.  8yn.  EsBHiianc  ha- 
MOBTATions,  L.  Prsp.  From  powdered  catechu, 
1  dr. ;  opium,  6  gr. ;  sugar,  2  dr.    As  the  last. 

BBUPTIOVS  (of  the  8kiB).  For  brevity  and 
convenience,  these  cutaneous  affections  may  be 
divided  into  6  classes : 

BmptioBs>  Pap'ular.  8yn,  Dbt  Pncpus.  In 
these  the  surface  is  raised  into  little  elevations  or 
pimples,  which  sometimes  show  themselves  on  the 
surnoe,  and  at  others  are  only  appreciable  by  the 
touch.  They  are  usually  accompanied  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  cutaneous  irritation  and 
troublesome  itohinff,  in  attempting  to  relieve  which 
they  are  frequently  converted  into  disaji^^eeable 
and  painful  sores  and  excoriations,  which  are  often 
difficult  to  heal. 

Eruptions,  Paiasitie.  These  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  parasites,  animal  and  vege- 
table.   See  Itoh. 

Smptions,  Pns'tnlar.  Sjfn.  Mattbbt  pdcpuis. 
These  are  distinguished  by  the  pimples  (pustules) 
containing  an  opaque  yellow  fluid  or  matter 
(pus,  lymph).  "  They  are  generally  developed  on 
a  ground  of  inflamed  skin ;  and  the  degree  of  this 
inflammation  of  the  skin  is  the  basis  of  their 
division  into  two  groups,  termed  technically  '  IX* 
PBTioo'  and  'bothtva.'  The  former  presento 
the  slighter  degree  of  inflammation,  and,  some- 
times,  there  is  scarcely  any  redness  of  the  skin  | 
the  latter  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable 
inflammation  and  redness."  "  The  little  bubbles 
attain  their  full  size  in  the  course  of  2  or  8  days, 
and  dther  dry  up  without  breaking  or  more  f  re* 
quently  burst  and  then  dry,  forming  a  hard  crusty 
which  offers  considerable  variety  of  colour,  being 
sometimes  yellowish,  sometimes  brownish,  and 
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sometimes  almost  black."  The  latter  form  is 
popularly  known  as  *  crasted  tetter.'  In  ecthyma 
the  pustules  ''are  generally  of  the  size  of  a  split 
pea,  and  surrounded  at  their  base  by  a  broad  halo 
of  redness.  They  are  usually  separate,  not  clus- 
tered like  impetigo,  scattered  over  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  followed  either  by  a  hard  black 
crust  or  by  a  sore." 

Emptioiis,  Scaly.  Sjfn,  Dbt  tbttbb.  This 
is  a  form  of  inflammatory  condition  of  the  true 
skin  (dbbma),  which  commonly  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  a  small  dall  red,  salmon-red,  or  liver- 
coloured  spot,  slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin,  constituting  a  broad,  flat, 
pimple-like  prominence,  about  the  size  of  a  split 
pea.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  prominence  the 
scarf-skin  becomes  slightly  roughened,  and  after 
a  little  while  a  very  distinct  but  circular  scale  is 
produced,  which  increases  in  thickness  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  layers,  and  after  assuming  vari- 
ous colours  in  different  varieties  of  the  disease, 
ultimately  separates  and  falls  off,  either  leaving  a 
permanently  bare  surface,  or  being  followed  by 
crops  of  other  like  scales,  which  also  fall  off,  and 
are  replaced  in  rapid  succession. 

Eruptions,  Yesic'ular.  8yn.  Wateby  pimples. 
These  consist  of  little  vesicles  or  bladders,  filled 
with  a  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  and  colour- 
less liouid.  They  result  from  a  similar  action  to 
that  which  produces  ordinary  blisters.  Inflamma- 
tion is  excited  in  the  sensitive  skin  by  an  inward 
or  outward  cause,  and  the  inflamed  vessels  pour 
out  the  watery  part  of  the  bloody  and  so  raise  the 
scarf-skin  from  off  the  sensitive  layer,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  dome,  which  in  some  situations  is  coni- 
cal, in  others  a  segpnent  of  a  sphere.  They  pre- 
sent great  variety  in  point  of  number  and  size ; 
some  are  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible 
without  close  inspection,  whilst  others  increase  to 
the  magnitude  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  size ;  the  smaller 
ones  being  very  abundant*  and  the  larger  ones 
scanty  and  few. 

Many  of  these  diseases  depend  upon  constitu- 
tional causes;  others  require  careful  discrimina- 
tion and  necessitate  the  exercise  of  medical  skill. 

EKVALEH'TA.  The  meal  of  lentil  (2Srp»m2«»#, 
Linn.),  variously  doctored  with  other  substances. 
In  some  cases  the  article  sold  under  the  name 
does  not  contain  a  particle  of  lentil  meal. 

Prep,  1,  (Paris  Ervalenta.)  Indian-corn  meal 
(fine),  and  bean  flour,  of  each,  14  lbs. ;  salt  and 
sugar,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  mix,  and  pass  the  compound 
through  a  sieve. 

2.  (Warton'i.)  Lentil  powder,  1  part;  durra 
or  Turkey  millet-flour  {Sors/hum  vulffore),  2  parts. 
Some  persons  assert  that  it  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  flour  of  Indian  com.  See  Lbntelb  and 
Retalbhta. 

SBTVOO.  8sfn,  EBTiranrv,  L.  The  root 
of  the  JErjfnffiitm  campeiire,  a  plant  common  in 
middle  and  southern  Europe.  It  is  Bweet,  aroma- 
tic, and  tonic,  and  formerly  eigoyed  much  repute 
in  gonorrhoea,  suppressed  menstruation,  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions  generally,  especially  those  of 
the  gall-bladder,  liver,  and  uterus.  CSandied 
eryngo  (EBTvainx  gohbitttx,  BBTNaii  badix 
oordita),  according  to  Lindley,  "  has  the  credit 
of  being  a  decided  aphrodisiac,"  and  has  a  con- 


siderable sale.  Ertfn^m  aquatkum  (bitter 
snake- weed)  and  E,  marUimnm  {sea  eryugo^  s«a 
holly)  furnish  the  eryngo  of  the  Ph.  U.  S.  See 
Candyikg. 

EBT8IPELAS.  8yn,  St  Akthoxy's  fibb; 
The  Robe  (Scotch). 

Def,  Inflammation  of  the  integument  tending' 
to  spread  indefinitely  by  means  of  the  lymphatics 
and  lymph  spaces  of  the  part. 

Littie  is  known  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  result  of  the 
operations  of  an  organism,  and  is  oommumcable 
by  inoculation. 

Predispoting  Causes  are: — (I)  Constitatioduil 
predisposition ;  (2)  disease  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys ;  (8)  wounds ;  (4)  sex — women  are  more  liable 
than  men,  especially  at  the  menstrual  period ;  (5) 
intemperance  and  want  of  proper  food.  Dirt» 
bad  ventilation,  and  overcrowding  greatiy  favoar 
erysipelas. 

Symptoms,  Fever,  malaise,  loss  of  appetite, 
followed  in  a  few  hours  by  inflammation  of  the 
skin  in  some  part  of  the  body,  starting  from  some 
wound  or  scratch  or  sore,  or  the  junction  of 
mucous  membranes  with  the  skin  by  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  or  eye,  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
or  the  anus.  The  inflamed  skin  is  bright  red  in 
colour  with  sometimes  a  yellowish  tinge,  the  red- 
ness advancing  in  all  directions;  the  skin  is 
(edematous,  and  pressure  with  the  finger  leaves  a 
lasting  mark. 

There  are  8  or  4  recognised  varieties  of  ery- 
sipelas, but  a  description  of  them  would  be  out  of 
place  here. 

Chneral  Treaim,  Qentle  purgatives.  Tinc- 
ture of  perchloride  of  iron  in  40-minim  doses  every 
4  hours.  Tincture  of  aconite  in  i-drop  doses  every 
i  hour  for  1  or  2  hours,  then  hourly  till  the  skin 
is  moist  and  the  temperature  falls.  Qreat  care 
is  required  in  the  use  of  this  drug  to  avoid 
dangerous  depression.  A  nourishing  liquid  diet, 
beef  tea,  eggs  and  milk,  &c.,  is  essential;  solid 
food  is  ina£nissable.  Stimulants  are  usually  re- 
quired. 

-  Local  Treaim,  Warmth ;  fomentations  and  pack- 
ing in  cotton  wool.  Poultices  should  not  be  used. 
Extract  of  belladonna  made  into  a  paint  with  an 
equal  part  of  glycerine  and  perchloride  of  iron 
has  been  used  with  success  as  local  applications. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  erynpeUs  in  any 
form  is  a  dangerous  disease,  especially  in  old 
people,  and  medical  advice  should  be  at  once 
sought.  

ERYTHORETnr.  Sjfn,  Red  bbsdt  op  bhu- 
babb.  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  substance, 
forming  one  of  the  three  resins  found  by  Schlde- 
berger  and  Doopping  in  rhubarb.  It  is  very  solu- 
ble in  alcohol ;  less  so  in  ether ;  with  ammonia 
and  potassa  it  forms  soluble  oompounds  of  a  rich 
purple  colour.    See  Rhubabb. 

EBTTHHIC  ACID.  Prep,  The  lichen  Boeella 
Hnotoria  (Canary  or  herb-archil)  is  boiled  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  the  filtered  solution  prectin- 
tated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  dried  precipi* 
tate  is  dissolved  in  warm  alcohol,  and  filtered; 
as  the  solution  cools,  crystals  of  erythrio  acid  are 
deposited. 

Prep,,  See,  Feebly  acid;  colourless;  inodorous; 
scarcely  soluble  in  wster;  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
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ether;  chloride  of  lime  tarns  its  aolationt  of  a 
hlood-red  ooloor. 

SETTH'Xnni,  Am AXTTHBnrs,  Ebtthkixinb, 
PsBin)0-SBYTHsnrB,  and  Tblsbtthbikb.  Sub- 
■tanees  obtained  by  Kane  and  Heeren  froi^i  Mo- 
eelia  iimctoria,  PmrmgUa  roeeHa^  JAea%ara  iar- 
tana^  &c  They  are  of  little  practical  import- 
ance. 

IflCHABOnCS.  %».  Ebchaxotioa,  L.  Sob- 
•tances  that  destroy  tiie  texture  of  living  organic 
bodies,  with  the  prodnction  of  an  'eschar'  or 
'  scab.'  Escharotics  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes — wteehanical  and  ckemieal.  Among  tiie 
former  are  actual  canteries,  as  a  heated  iron, 
moxas,  &c. ;  among  the  latter  are  all  those  sob- 
stances  commonly  known  as  caostics.  Some 
writers  have  subdivided  chemical  escharotics  into 
BBODiKa  BSCHAXoncs,  as  blue  vitriol,  red  pre- 
cipitate, burnt  alum,  Ac.;  and  caustic  bbcha- 
BoncB,  as  lunar  caustic,  pure  potassa,  strong 
sulphuric  add,  nitric  acid,  Ac. ;  but  these  distinc- 
tions possess  little  practical  value.  "  In  cauteris- 
ing with  a  heated  iron,  this  should  be  at  a  white 
heat,  as,  at  this  temperature,  it  occasions  less  pain 
to  the  patient,  from  its  causing  an  imme^ate 
death  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied."  "The 
surrounding  surface  should  be  protected  by  some 
non-conductor  of  heat,  but  not  by  wet  paper  or 
cloth,  as  the  sudden  extrication  of  steam  will  pro- 
duce a  blistered  surface  around  the  burn,  and 
will  much  increase  the  pain  "  {J>r  M,  E,  Qriffith), 
See  Caubtic,  Solution,  Ac. 

SS'CULSVTS.  SubsUnces  used  for  food.  The 
more  important  esculents  are  noticed  under  their 
respective  heads. 

SSCU'LIC  ACn).  A  peculiar  acid  found  by 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut.  It 
is  but  little  known,  and  has  not  been  applied  to 
any  use. 

ESEEIDDIB.  Esbbidina.  Besides  physostig- 
mine,  or  eserine,  and  the  less  known  calabarine, 
there  Is,  it  is  stated  by  Messrs  C.  Bdhringer  and 
Sons,  of  Mannheim,  yet  another  base  in  Calabar 
beans,  for  which  the  name  eseridine  is  proposed. 
This  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which,  how- 
ever, can  be  got  in  large  transparent  crystals ;  the 
fusing  point  U  I32<'  C.  (270*6^  F.),  and  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  ether.  According  to  Dr  Eber, 
eseridine  is  far  less  actively  poisonous  than  eserine, 
but  (in  this  respect  resembling  calabarine  rather 
closely)  it  exercises  a  tetanic  action  upon  the 
spinal  cord,  and  acts  powerfully  upon  the  intes- 
tinal system,  inducing  very  abundant  mucous 
discharges.  The  formula  of  the  new  base  is  given 
as  CuH^NgOs,  and  it  therefore  differs  from  the 
eserine  by  the  elements  of  an  additional  molecule 
of  water  only.  This  is  given  up  when  the  base  is 
heated  with  a  mineral  acid,  and  physostigmine 
itself  is  the  result  of  the  reaction. 

ISBEIVS.    See  Phtsobtiokikb. 

S8PBIT.  [Fr.]  Sfibit.  This  term  is  com- 
monly applied  to  lUcoholic  solutions  of  the  essen- 
tial oils,  and  to  various  odorous  and  aromatic  es- 
sences sold  by  the  perfumers  and  druggists  as 
articles  of  toilet.    See  Ebbbncb,  Spibit,  Ac. 

SS'SSVCS.  Syn,  Ebbbittia,  L.  The  active 
and  characteristic  portion  of  a  substance,  or  that 
on  which  its  most  remarkable  properties  depend. 
The  term  has  been  very  loosely  applied  to  vurlous 


preparations  presumed  to  contain  these  essential 
principles  or  qualities,  disencumbered  of  grosser 
matter.  Modem  systematic  writers  generally 
restrict  its  application  to  the  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  vegetable  substances  by  distillation,  or  to  a 
strong  solution  of  them  in  alcohol.  In  pkar^ 
maoy  and  perfumery,  the  word  '  essence '  is 
applied  to  concentrated  preparations  that  diifer 
vastly  from  each  other.  Thus,  concentrated  in- 
fusions, decoctions,  liquors,  solutions,  and  tinc- 
tures are  frequently  called  'essences'  by  tiiose 
who  vend  them;  but  the  term  'fluid  extracts' 
would  be  more  appropriate,  if  those  already  men- 
tioned are  not  deemed  sufficiently  showy  and 
attractive.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to 
a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  compound  essences, 
or  those  that  undergo  some  preparation  beyond 
being  merely  extracted  from  v^etables  by  distil- 
lation along  with  water.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered under  the  article  Oil. 

The  concentrated  preparations  of  the  pharma- 
ceutist, termed  'essences,'  are  mostly  prepared 
by  digesting  the  active  ingredient  or  ingredients 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  either  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  a  certain  portion  of  water; 
or  they  are  extemporaneously  fbrmed  by  dissolv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  such  sub- 
stances in  the  spirit.  In  this  way  are  made  the 
essences  of  lavender,  musk,  ginger,  Ac.  When 
it  is  desired  only  to  obtain  the  aromatic  and 
volatile  portion  of  the  ingredients,  the  latter  are 
usually  dig^ted  in  the  spirit  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  submitted  to  distillation,  when  the  alcohol 
comes  over  loaded  with  aromatic  essential  oil,  or 
other  volatile  matter.  In  this  way  are  prepsjred 
most  of  the  fragrant  essences  of  the  perfumer 
and  druggist,  when  simple  solution  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  in  alcohol  is  not  resorted  to.  In  many 
cases  the  active  principles  of  the  ingredients  are 
partly  volatile  and  partly  fixed,  or  at  least  do 
not  readily  volatilise  at  the  temperature  at  which 
alcohol  distils  over.  This  is  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  active  portion  of  ergot  and 
Jamaica  ginger.  In  such  cases  digestion  alone 
should  be  adopted.  When  the  principles  of  or- 
ganic substances,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a  concentrated  solution,  are  resinous  or  oily,  or 
little  soluble  in  weak  spirit  (which  is  mostlv  the 
case),  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  should 
alone  be  employed.  In  the  preparation  of  essences 
without  distillation,  the  method  by  percolation  or 
displacement  is  preferable  to  that  of  simple 
maceration  and  expression,  when  the  nature  of 
the  ing^dients  and  other  circumstances  render 
it  applicable,  as  it  is  not  only  more  economical, 
but  a  more  concentrated  solution  may  thereby 
be  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
reader  should  remember  that  this  mode  of  operat- 
ing requires  much  greater  experience  and  skill 
to  ensure  success  than  the  former  method.  Clum- 
siness of  manipulation  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
failures  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
preparation  of  these  articles. 

The  ingredients  for  the  preparation  of  essences 
must  undergo  the  same  operations  of  bruising, 
powdering,  or  slicing,  ss  directed  under  '  Tibo- 
TtTBB,'  previous  to  digestion  in  the  spirit,  or  other 
menstruum ;  and  the  length  of  time  they  should 
be  allowed  to  infuse,  whMi.this  method  alone  is 
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adopted,  shuuld  not  be  less  than  ten  days ;  but 
tbis  time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  a 
fortnight,  or  even  longer.  Daring  the  whole 
of  this  period  frequent  agitation  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  when  the  ingredients  are  so  bulky 
as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  fluid,  the  vessel 
which  contains  them  should  be  securely  fastened 
by  a  bung  or  stopper  covered  with  bladder,  and 
inverted  eveiy  alternate  day.  By  this  means 
every  portion  of  the  ingredients  will  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  menstruum.  In  all 
such  cases  the  method  of  displacement,  or  per- 
colation, is  preferable.  For  the  essences  used  as 
perfumes  and  for  flavouring,  not  only  must  the 
spirit  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless,  but  it 
must  also  be  quite  devoid  of  colour. 

The  following  formula  embrace  most  of  the 
essences  met  with  in  the  shops.  Those  not  found 
among  them  may  be  readily  prepared  by  apply- 
ing the  general  directions  given  above,  or  by 
employing  the  formula  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  essence  of  some  similar  substance, 
merely  varying  the  characteristic  ingredient. 
Thus,  were  it  desired  to  form  an  essence  of 
ambergris  or  of  myrrh,  and  no  formulso  could 
be  found  for  these  preparations,  the  tyro  would 
consider  in  what  menstruum  the  active  principles 
of  these  substances  were  most  soluble.  This,  he 
would  immediately  see  by  reference  to  their  pro- 
perties, is  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  He  would 
next  have  to  decide  on  the  proper  strength  of  his 
essence.  In  this  he  must  be  guided  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  like  preparations  of  other  maScers, 
or  by  his  own  judgment  of  what  would  be  useful, 
novel,  or  convenient.  Suppose  he  decided  that 
his  essence  should  represent  1-lOth  of  its  weight 
of  the  solid  ingredient.  He  would  then  take 
2  oz.  of  ambergris  or  myrrh,  and  20  oz.  of  recti- 
fled  spirit,  which  he  would  digest  together  for  10 
days  or  a  fortnight  in  the  manner  described  above. 
Had  the  required  preparation  been  an  essence  of 
senna  (for  example),  he  would  probably  recollect, 
or  might  easily  ascertain  by  reference,  that  the 
active  properties  of  senna  are  soluble  in  both 
water  and  weak  spirit.  Then,  to  make  an  essence 
4  times  as  strong  as  the  tincture  of  the  pharmaco- 
poDia,  7oz.  of  senna  and  1  pint  of  proof  spirit  should 
be  employed,  with  due  digestion,  as  before  (see 
directions  under  Tinotdiib).  The  same  applies 
to  other  preparations.  See  Cokcektbatiok,  De- 
cooTioir,  Isvxjsiov,  Liquob,  Spibit,  Tikotubb, 
&c. 

Euence  of  Ac'onite.  Slyn.  EsBSirriA  aookiti, 
L.  Frep.  From  aconite  (herb,  dried  and  pow* 
dered),  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  16  oz. ;  macerate 
for  4  days  at  a  temperature  of  68*^  F.,  press,  and 
strain ;  the  marc  or  residuum  is  again  macerated 
with  (a  little)  spirit,  and  pressed  as  before,  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  mixed  tinctures  may  amount 
to  double  that  of  the  herb. — Dose,  3  to  6  drops. 

See  TiNCTTTBB. 

Essence  of  All'spice.  Syn.  Essbnce  of  pi- 
HBVTO;  EssBirTiA  FiMBirriB,  L.  iVtfp.  From 
essential  oil  of  pimento  or  allspice,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  pint ;  agitate 
until  perfectly  united,  and  the  next  day  decant 
the  clear  portion,  if  there  is  any  sediment.  Used 
to  make  pimento  water,  and  by  cooks  and  confec- 
tioners as  a '  flavouring.' 


Eisence   of  Al^monds.      Syn.      Essbnck  ot 

BITTER  ALICONDS,  E.  OP  PEACH  KBBVELS,  E.  OP 
BATAPIA,    E.  op  NOYEATT,    QUINTESSBKCE   OP  V., 

Almond  PLAYOUB ;  Ebbbktia  axyosals,  B.  a. 
AHAB£,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  essential  oil  of 
almonds,  as  the  last. 

2.  (Fereira,)  Essential  oil  of  almonds,  1  fl.  oz.  j 
rectified  spirit,  7  fl.  oz. 

Uset,  ^c.  It  is  added  to  wine,  cordials,  per- 
fumery, pastry,  &c.,  to  impart  an  agreeable  nntty 
flavour  or  aroma.  It  is  also  employed  to  prepsure 
cherry-laurel,  peach-kernel,  and  bitter-«lmoiid 
water.  A  large  quantity  is  consumed  by  the  con- 
fectioners, and  by  wine  merchants  to  '  improve  ' 
their  sherries,  and  to  give  Cape  wine  a  sherry 
flavour.  It  should  be  used  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, as  it  is  very  powerful,  and,  in  quantity, 
poisonous.  A  few  djrops  are  sufiELdent  for  several 
pounds  of  pastry.  The  flrst  formula  is  that  nsed.in 
trade.  The  second  is  sometimes  used  by  the  drug- 
gists, and  is  occasionally  vended  under  the  name  of 

'  CONCBNTBATBD  B88BKCE  OP  BITTEB  AIMOV1>3,' 

&c.  The  directions  for  purifying  the  almond  oil 
from  hydrocyanic  acid  before  dissolving  it  in  tho 
spirit,  given  in  more  than  one  recent  book  of 
receipts,  are  absurd,  as  in  thb  way  the  oil  loses 
much  of  its  characteristic  odour  and  flavonr,  and 
by  keeping  gradually  becomes  nearly  destitute  of 
both.  See  Esseetiax  Oil. 
Essence  of  Am'bergris.    %».    Esbbktia  am- 

BBiB-aBIBSX,  E.   A.  BIICPLBZ,  TlirOTirBA  A.  0017- 

cbktbata,  L.  Prep,  1.  Ambergris  (cat  very 
small),  5  dr. ;  rectifl^  spirit,  1  pint ;  place  them 
in  a  slrong  bottle  or  tin  can,  secure  the  month 
very  flrmly,  and  expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  8nn« 
or  in  an  equally  warm  situation,  for  1  or  2  monthsy 
frequently  shaking  it  during  the  time;  lastly, 
decant  and  Alter  through  paper. 

2.  (Chtibourt.)  Ambergris,  1  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  8  oz. ;  digest  10  or  12  days. 

3.  {Redwood^  Ambergris,  2i  dr.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  14  days.  CHiiefly  osed 
as  an  element  in  other  perfumes.  The  first  is  the 
formula  employed  by  the  London  houses. 

Essence  of  Ambergris  and  Knsk.    ^.    Ck>ir- 

CBNTBATBS  TINOTUBB  op  a.  AVD  H.  ;  E.  AMSBLM" 
GBIBSiB  (ODOBATA),  E.  A.   ET  IfOBCHI^  E.  BZGIA, 

L. ;  Ebbekob  boyalb,  Fr.  Prep,  1.  Ambergris 
(cut  small),  f  oz. ;  1  or  2  fredi-emptded  mnsk- 
pods  (or  musk,  12  gr.)  ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
proceed  as  in  Ko.  1  {above). 

2.  Ambergris,  2|  oz. ;  bladder  musk,  |  ox.  s 
spirit  of  ambrette  (purple  sweet  sultan),  1  gall. ; 
as  last. 

3.  Ambergris,  2|  oz. ;  bladder  musk,  |  os.; 
spirit  of  ambrette,  1  gaU. ;  as  before.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  above,  especially  of  the  last  two,  is 
very  powerful,  and  is  much  esteemed. 

4.  Ambergris,  i  oz. ;  musk  and  lump  sugar,  of 
each,  i  oz.;  triturate  together  in  a  wedgwood- 
ware  mortar,  adding  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops;  tme 
balsam  of  Peru,  30  drops,  and  enough  essence  of 
jasmine  or  tuberose  to  convert  it  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste;  then  put  it  into  a  strong  bottle 
with  rectified  spirit,  1  quart;  observing,  before 
adding  the  whole  of  the  last»  to  rinse  the  mortar 
out  well  with  it,  that  nothing  may  be  lost;  lastly 
digest  for  6  or  8  weeks,  as  directed  in  No.  1 
(tiove). 
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5.  Ambergris,  4  dr.;  musk,  1^  dr. ;  sand,  3  ox. ; 
tritarate,  tben  sdd  of  oil  of  cinnamoQ,  1  dr. ;  oil 
of  rhodhun,  |  dr. ;  essence  of  roses  and  eau  fienrs 
d'orange,  of  each,  \  pint;  rectified  spirit,  1|  pints ; 
digest  as  before  (or  not  less  than  14  days),  and 
decant  and  filter.  The  last  two  are  very  fine, 
thoogh  inferior  to  Noe.  2  and  8. 

6.  To  the  Ust  (No.  5),  add  oivet,  1  dr. ;  salt  of 
tartar,  3  dr. ;  and  an  additional  pint  of  rectified 
spirits    Inferior  to  the  above,  but  cheaper. 

(X#.  Essence  of  ambergris  is  used  as  a  per- 
fume, and  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  sweet- 
scented  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve  their  fiavour 
and  aroma.  A  very  small  quantity  of  any  one  of 
them  added  to  lavender  water,  eau  de  Cologne, 
tooth-powder,  hair-powder,  wash-balls,  or  a  hogs- 
head of  daret,  communicates  a  delicious  fragrance. 
See  Akbibgius  and  Essbkcs  Rotai<b  (below), 

Enenee  d'Ambrette.  [Fr.]  Sgn,  Essbvob  ot 
mraK-BBcs,  Spibit  oj  k.-b.  ;  Esfbit  d'akbbbttb, 
Fr.  Prep.  1.  Musk-seed  (ground  in  a  clean 
pepper-mill),  li  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  3  pints; 
digest  for  3  or  4  weeks  in  a  warm  place,  and  filter. 

2.  Mask-seed,  4  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gall. ; 
digest  10  days,  add  water,  2  quarts,  and  distil 
over  1  galL    Very  fine. 

EiaeaceofAinmoiii'aeiim.  %a.  Cohcbkt&atbd 

TIBCT17BB    Of   AinCOHIAOUM ;    EaSBKTIA   AMMO- 

BiACi,  TnroTUiiA  ▲.  ooncbntbata,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Ammoniacum  (in  tears),  1  lb.,  is  bruised  in  a  very 
cold  marble  mortar  with  half  its  weight  of  coarse 
and  well-washed  siliceous  sand  or  powdered  glass, 
and  rectified  spirit,  i  pint,  gradually  added ;  the 
trituration  is  continued  until  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  smooth  paste,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  botUe,and  spirit  of  wine,  1 }  pints,  further 
added ;  the  whole  is  then  digested  together  for  a 
week  with  constant  agitation,  and  after  sufficient 
repose  to  settle,  the  supernatant  transparent  liquid 
is  decanted  into  another  bottle  for  use. 

2.  Gum-ammoniacum,  1  lb.,  is  reduced  to  a 
cream  with  boiling  water,  |  pint ;  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  has  cooled  a  little,  it  is  placed  in  a  strong 
bottle,  and  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  li  pints,  is 
caatiously  added;  the  mixture  is  then  corked 
down  close,  and  the  whole  macerated  for  a  few 
days;  the  bottle  is  next  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  situation,  that  the  sediment  may  subside, 
after  which  the  clearer  portion  is  poured  off 
through  flannel  into  another  bottle. 

Ois.  This  preparation  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  g^m  in  substance,  for  extemporaneously 
preparing  emulsion  of  ammoniacum,  mixture  of 
a.,  &c.  It  is  represented  to  possess  fully  the  same 
amount  of  medicinal  virtue  as  an  equal  weight  of 
the  solid  gum,  on  which  account  it  has  a  consider- 
able sale.  The  product  of  the  first  formula, 
when  well  managed,  is  a  beautiful  pale  brownish- 
coloured,  transparent  tincture ;  that  of  the  second 
is  milky  and  Uie  sightly.  The  preparation  gene- 
rally sold  under  the  name  of  '  ookobntbatbd 

BSSBXCB    OF     AKK02fIA0nM'    (BSSBNTIA    AMMO- 

BIACI  covcbntbata,  L.),  aud  represented  as 
twice  as  strong  as  the  gum  in  substance,  is  gene- 
rally prepared  bj  the  first  formula  given  above 
for  B88BBCB  OF  AMXONI ACI7H.  A  stronger  article 
may  be  prepared  by  a  similar  process  by  using 
1  lb.  of  ammoniacum  to  a  pint  of  the  sb^ngest 
rectified  spirit.    As,  however,  a  clear  liquid  at 


this  strength  is  somewhat  difficult  to  produce,  it 
is  veij  seldom  attempted  by  the  druggists ;  they 
therefore  generally  content  themselves  with 
sending  out  the  liquid  at  half  the  professed 
strength,  leaving  the  label  to  confer  the  additional 
concentration.    See  Akkokiacttk. 

Essence  of  Aneho'vles.  i^n.  Essbbtia  clupbb, 
L.  Frep.  1.  Anchovies,  1  lb.,  are  '  boned,'  re- 
duced to  a  pulp  in  a  wedg wood- ware  or  marble 
mortar,  and  passed  through  a  clean  hair  or  brass- 
wire  sieve :  meanwhile  the  bones  and  other  portion 
that  will  not  pass  through  the  ^eve  are  boiled 
with  water,  1  pint,  for  15  minutes  and  strained; 
to  the  strained  liquor,  salt  and  flour,  of  each, 
2i  OS.,  together  with  the  pulped  anchovies,  are 
added,  and  the  whole  simmered  for  3  or  4 
nunutes,  when  the  vessel  is  removed  from  the  fire, 
and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  has  cooled  a  little, 
strong  pickling  vinegar,  i  pint,  is  mixed  in ;  it 
is  then  bottled,  and  the  corks  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  either  'waxed'  or  ' capsnled.'— > 
Prod,,  3  lbs.  (nearly). 

2.  Anchovies,  7  lbs.;  water,  9  pints;  salt  and 
flour,  of  each,  1  lb. — Prod.,  20  lbs. 

3.  To  the  last  add  of  Cayenne  pepper,  i  oz. ; 
the  peel  of  a  lemon  (grated),  and  mushroom 
catsup,  4  oz.    Very  savoury. 

4.  From  British  anchovies  (pickled  sprats)  or 
young  pilchards,  along  with  herring  liquor,  or 
the  drainings  of  anchovy  barrels. 

Uie,  Sfo,  As  a  sauce  and  condiment;  when 
well  prepared,  it  has  a  fine  flavour.  That  of  the 
shops  is  usually  coloured  with  Venetian  red  or 
Armenian  bole.  An  infusion  of  cochineal  or  a 
little  annotta  would  form  a  more  appropriate 
colouring,  and  would  be  perfectly  harmless.  See 
Anohoty  and  Saucb. 

Essence  of  Angerica.  8yn,  Essbbttia  an- 
OBLIOJB,  L.  Prep,  ( Van  JKom,)  Angelica  root 
(bruised),  1  part ;  rectified  spirit,  8  parts ;  water, 
16  parts ;  digest*  and  distil  over  6  parts.  Stoma- 
chic, carminative,  and  alexipharmic. — Dote,  1  to 
2  spoonfuls. 

Essence  of  An'iseed.  St^n.  Ebsbbtia  abisi 
(B.  P.),  L. ;  EsPBiT  d'abibb,  Fr.  Oil  of  anise, 
1  part;  rectified  spirit,  4  parts;  mix  (B.  P.). 
Stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carminative. — Dote,  10 
to  20  minims.  Used  also  to  flavour  liqueurs,  aud 
to  make  aniseed  water.    See  Sfibit. 

Essence,  An'odyne.  Syn,  Ebbbbtia  anovtna, 
L.  Prep,  1.  Hard  aqueous  extract  of  opium 
(in  powder),  1  dr. ;  powdered  cinnamon,  |  dr. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  fi.  oz. ;  digest  a  week. — Dose,  5 
to  20  drops. 

2.  Extract  of  henbane  (recent),  6  dr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  2  fi.  oz. ;  as  last. — Doee,  10  to  30  drops. 
Narcotic,  sedative,  and  antispasmodic.  Both  are 
excellent  preparations. 

Essence,  Antihysterlc.  S^»,  Ebsbntia  aitti- 
HY8TBBICA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cyanuret  of  potas- 
sium, 3  gr. ;  powdered  sugar,  1  dr.;  rectified 
spirit  and  eau  d*orange,  of  each,  4  fi.  dr. ;  agitate 
together  until  dissolved.  Dose,  10  to  20  drops  in 
pure  water;  in  hysteria,  gastrodynia,  &c.  See 
Dbauoht  ( Antihysteric) . 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Resembles  fcbtid  bpibit  of 
AMMOBIA  (which  tee). 

EsseiiM  of  Ap'pla.    Syn.    Solutiov  of  taxb- 

BIAITATB  OF  AlCTL ;  EbBBBTIA  FOICI  ODOBATA,  L. 
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Prup,    From  apple  oil  (valeruinste  of  oxide  of 
amyl),  as  bssbnob  of  almonds.    Used  iio  flavour 
liquears  and  confectionery. 
Essence  of  Ar'nica.    Syn,    Essentia  kbsiom, 

E.  A.  FLOBTJM,  TlNCTXTBA  A.  B.  COKCBNTBATA,  L. 

Prep.  (Ph.  Baden,  1841.)  From  arnica  flowers, 
as  BSSBNCB  OF  AOONITB.  It  represents  half  its 
weight  of  herb. 

Essence,  Aromatic.  Syn,  Essentia  aboma- 
TIOA,  L.  Prep,  From  hay  saffron,  1  dr. ;  and 
rectified  spirit  6  fl.  dr.;  digested  together;  to 
the  filtered  tincture  is  added  oil  of  cinnamon 
and  powdered  white  sugar,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  ether 
(rect.),  2  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  and  essence  of 
ginger,  of  each,  \  dr. ;  after  agitation  and  a  few 
days'  repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  into 
a  stoppered  -phial.— 2)o#0,  6  to  15  drops  on  sugar 
or  in  a  glass  of  wine  or  weak  spirit ;  in  choleraic 
diarrhooa,  spasms,  &c. 

Essence  of  Bark.  %».  Essentia  cinchona, 
E.  COBTICIS  c,  L.  Prep.  1.  Resinous  extract 
of  yellow  bark,  4  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  li  fl.  oz. ; 
tincture  of  orange  peel,  j^  fl.  oz. ;  acetic  acid  (Ph. 
L.),  1  fl.  oz. ;  digest  a  week. 

2.  Disulphate  of  quinine,  i  dr. ;  resinous  ex- 
tract of  bark,  2  dr. ;  rectifled  spirit,  2  fl.  oz. ;  as 
before. — Dose,  12  drops  to  a  teaspoonful;  as  a 
febrifuge  and  tonic. 

Essence  of  Beef.  8yn,  Essence  of  bed 
heats,  &c.  Prep.  1.  From  lean  beef  (chopped 
smaU),  1  lb.;  water,  \  pint;  place  them  in  a 
bottle  which  they  will  only  half  fill,  and  agi- 
tate them  violently  for  i  hour;  then  throw  tiie 
whole  on  a  sieve,  and  receive  the  liquid  in  a 
jug ;  next  boil  the  undissolved  portion  in  water, 
1  pint,  for  20  minutes;  strain,  mix  the  decoc- 
tion with  the  cold  infusion,  evaporate  the 
liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup, 
adding  spice,  salt,  &c.,  to  taste,  and  pour  the 
essence,  whilst  boiling  hot,  into  bottles,  jars,  or 
(still  better)  tin  cans,  which  must  then  be  at 
once  hermetically  corked,  sealed,  or  soldered  up, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  cold  place.  In  this  state  it 
will  keep  a  long  time  {Braiide). 

2.  {Sllu,)  Take  of  lean  beef  (sliced),  a  sufBl- 
dent  quantity  to  fill  the  body  of  a  porter  bottle ; 
cork  it  up  loosely,  and  place  it  in  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  attaching  the  neck,  by  means  of  a  string, 
to  the  handle  of  the  pot ;  boil  for  li  to  2  hours, 
then  decant  the  liquid  and  skim  it.  Spices,  salt, 
wine,  brandy,  &c.,  may  be  added  as  before.  Highly 
nutritious. 

Essence  of  Ber'gamot.    See  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence,  Bitter.  S^fn.  Essentia  auaba,  L. 
Prep,  (Ph.  Den.)  Wormwood,  4  parts ;  gentian 
root,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  blessed  thistle,  of 
each,  1  part;  rectified  spirit,  45  parts;  digest  a 
week.  Tonic  and  stomachic. — Doee,  i  dr.  to  2  dr. 

Essence  of  Calnm1i>a.  8yn.  Essentia  ca- 
iiUMBiB,  L.    See  Infusion  of  Calvmba. 

Essence  of  Cam'phor.    8yn.    Camphob  dbops, 

LiQUOB  OF  CAUPHOB,  CONCENTBATED  ESSENCE 
OF  C,  CONCENTBATED  SOLUTION  OF  C,  CONC. 
CAICPHOB  JULEP ;  ESSENTIA  CAMPHOBB,  LiQUOB 

c,  L.  0.  concentbatub,  L.  Prep,  1.  Camphor 
(clean),  44  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gall. ;  dissolve. 
This  forms  the  'B88BN0B  OF  oakphob'  and 
'  LIQUOB  GAMPHOBJB '  of  the  wholesale  houses. 
About  I  fl.  dr.  added  to  7i  fl.  dr.  of  cold  distilled 


water  f  drms  (by  agitation)  a  transparent  aqneoiis 
solution  of  camphor,  fidly  equid  in  streogth 
to  the  filtered  'mistuba  camphobjb'  (camphor 
julep)  of  the  Ph.  L.  The  above  made  with 
weaker  spirit  forms  the  '  spirit  of  wine  and  cam- 
phor '  of  the  shops. 

2.  Camphor,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  10  oz.  (by 
weight);  dissolve.  This  forms  the  'CONCXV- 
tbated  essence  of  camphob'  of  the  whole- 
sale druggists.  10  or  12  drops,  added  to  1  fl.  ox. 
of  pure  cold  water,  make  a  transparent  camphor 
julep,  as  before.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of 
these  solutions  of  camphor  sold  by  uie  London 
houses,  who  charge  a  considerable  price  for  them. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  preparing  extem- 
poraneous camphor  julep  or  camphor  mixture  in 
dispensing. 

8.  {Fordred.)  Tincture  of  camphor,  18  fl.  dr. ; 
tincture  of  myrrh,  ^  fl.  dr. ;  rectdfied  spirit,  18| 
fl.  dr. ;  mix.  1  fl.  dr.  added  to  4  fl.  oz.  of  water 
forms  camphor  julep.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
bleach  the  tincture  of  myrrh  with  animal  char- 
coal, but  this  Interferes  with  its  proper  action. 

4.  (Homoeopathic.)  See  Cholbba  Rbmsdibs, 
Nos.  6  and  7. 

6.  (^otf^oji.)  Spirit  of  camphor  (Ph.  L.),  1 
fl.  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  7  fl>  oz.  1  fl.  dr.  to  3  fl.  oa. 
of  water  forms  '  camphob  julep.' 

6.  {Redwood^  Camphor,  1  dr. ;  rectifled  spirit^ 
2i  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  water,  |  oz, 

7.  {Sfoediaur.)  Powdered  camphor,  1  dr.; 
water  saturated  with  carbonic  add  gas,  12  fl. 
oz. ;  dissolve.  1  part  of  this  solution,  added  to  4 
parts  of  water,  forms  <  oampbob  ioxtubb.'  See 
Camphob. 

Essence  of  Cap'sicnm.  See  Essbncb  of  Cay- 
enne. 

Essence  of  Gar'away.  Syn.  Essentia  cabui, 
L.  Prep,  From  oil  of  caraway,  as  bssekgb  of 
ALMONDS.  Its  applications  and  uses  are  similar. 
An  inferior  kind  is  prepared  by  macerating  the 
seeds  in  proof  spirit. 

Essence  of  Car'damoins.  Stfi^  Essbntxa  cab- 
DAMOMi,  £.  c.  concentbata,  L.  Prep.  From 
lesser  cardamom  seeds  (^und  in  a  pepper>miU), 
5i  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  gall. ;  digest  for 
a  fortnight,  press,  and  filter. 

Obe,  This  preparation  is  veiy  convenient  for 
flavouring  cordial^  pastry,  &c.,  and  is  very  power- 
ful. In  the  laboratory  it  is  f reauently  substituted 
for  powdered  cardamoms  in  nuudng  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  and  has  the  advantage  of  add- 
ing no  inert  matter  to  the  preparation,  whilst  it 
imparts  the  characteristic  odour  of  the  seeds  in  a 
remarkable  deg^ree.  When  used  in  this  way  it  is 
not  added  to  the  extract  until  it  is  nearly  cold 
and  about  to  be  taken  from  the  pan.  The  teetn 
or  shells  of  the  seed  should  be  separated  from  the 
kernels,  as  the  former  are  quite  mert,  and  if  used 
occasion  a  loss  of  spirit  for  no  purpose. 

Essence  of  Gasearilla.  Syn*  Ebsbhtla  cab- 
CABiLiuB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cascarilla  (bruised),  12 
oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  proceed  either  bf  di- 
gestion or  percolation.  The  product  is  8  tmies 
the  strength  of  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  See  Infusion  (Concentrated). 

Essence  of  Cas'sia.  8yn.  Essentia  casbls, 
L.  Prep.  From  oU  of  cassia,  as  essence  of  all- 
spice or  almonds. 
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of  Caj«gia«.    Sjfm,    Essbkcs  or  oat- 

UOTB  PXPPBB,  E.  or  CAmCUM,  CONOEirT&ATBD 
B.  OB   O. ;   ESBBBTIA   CAP8ICI,  TiNCTinU.  CAPSIOI 

OOBCBVTBAIA.  L.  Ptep.  1.  Ciipeiciim  (recent 
dried  podfly  bniiflcd)^  3  V\». ;  rectified  spirit,  1  gall. ; 
digest  14  days,  press,  and  filter.  Some  persons 
prepare  it  by  the  method  of  displacement. 

^  Oapncam,  i  lb. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest 
as  before.    Weaker  than  No.  1. 

8.  (KUekeiur^i,}  Cayenne  pepper,  1  oi. ;  brandy, 
1  |nnt ;  digest,  &c.,  as  before. 

O&k  like  product  of  the  first  formula  is  a 
transparent,  dark-coloared  liquid,  baring  an  in- 
tensely borning  taste.  One  drop  is  sufficient  to 
deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  speech  for  several 
seeonds;  imd  a  few  drops  will  impart  the  rich 
pungency  of  cayenne  to  a  large  quantity  of  soup, 
saucei,  or  any  otner  article.  It  forms  the '  B88BHCB 
OB  GATxnni '  and  the  '  covo.  bm.  ob  oayeksm 
fbppbb'  of  the  London  houses.  It  is  principally 
used  as  a  'flavouring,'  and  to  make  bolublb 
CATBBHB  PBPFBB;  also  in  dispensing.  It  is  fully 
8  times  as  strong  as  the '  tikottba  oapaici  '  (Ph. 
L.).  The  product  of  the  third  formula  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  culinary  purposes.  The  pods  or  fruit 
of  Capncmm  anmmmm  (capsicum  chilly),  C.  haecfUum 
(bird  pepper),  and  C.  fnUeteen^  (Guinea  pods, 
red  pepper)  are  indismminately  used  for  this 
preparation,  but  the  first  are  those  preferred  for 
medicinal  purposes;  the  others  have  similar  pro- 
perties, but  are  more  pungent  and  acrimonious ; 
hence  the  preference  given  to  them  in  the  pre- 
paration of  cayenne  pepper.    See  Pbppbb. 

Bmum  of  Ce'drat.    See  Oil  (VoIatUe). 

iMOiioe  of  Celery.    8yn,    EstBHOB  op  oblbby 

UBD  ;  EaSBBTIA  APH,  ESB.  A.  8BMIKI8,  L.     Prep, 

1.  From  celery  seed  (bruised  or  ground),  4|  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 

2.  (Concentrated.)  Celery  seed,  7  ok.  ;  rectified 
sinrit,  1  pint ;  digest  as  before.  Very  fine.  Both 
are  used  for  flavouring. 

EsMBOo,  Copbalic.  See  Essbhob  bob  thb 
Hbasachb. 

Emoboo   of  Charn'omile.     8^n.    Chahomilb 

SBOPB;  E88BBTIA  ABTHBMIDIB,  £.  OHAMAlCBU, 

B.  a  AiSA,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  essential  oil  of 
chamomile,  as  essence  of  allspice.  Stomachic  and 
stimulant. — Dose,  6  to  80  drops ;  i  fl.  ox.,  shaken 
with  about  1  pint  of  pure  water,  forms  an  excel- 
lent extemporaneous  chamomile  water. 

2.  Qentian  root  (/sliced  or  bruised),  1  lb. ;  dried 
orange  neel,  i  lb.;  proof  spirit,  1  gall.;  essential 
oil  of  chamomile,  8i  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  a  week. 
Slightly  coloured.  Some  persons  use  i  lb.  of 
quasna  wood  instead  of  the  gentian  and  orange 
peel,  fioth  the  above  are  stomachic  and  tonic, 
and  are  favourite  remedies  in  loss  of  appetite, 
dyspepsia,  &c — Daee,  As  the  las^  on  sugar,  or 
in  a  wine-glassful  of  wine  or  beer. 

Iffenco  of  Chiret'ta.  See  Ikpubion  (Concen- 
trated). 

Ewoiice  of  Cin'naoion.    S^»,    Essbntia  cik- 

BAXOBI,   SPIBITtrS  O.  GOBCBKTBATUB,  L.      Prep, 

1.  From  oil  of  cinnamon,  as  bbbbrcb  op  alibpiob 
or  AUCoyDB. 

2.  Cinnamon,  6  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  f  pint; 
water,  i  pint ;  digest  a  week  and  strain.  Inferior 
to  the  last.  Essence  of  cassia  is  commonly  sold 
for  it. 


of Civ'ot.  Syn.  Ebbbbtia  zibbthi,  L. 
Prim,  1.  Civet  (cut  small),  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint ;  as  bbbbbob  op  icubk. 

2.  Instead  of  rectified  spirit  use  spirit  of  am- 
brette.  Both  are  used  in  perfumery,  chiefly  in 
combination  with  other  substances. 

EsBOBoe  of  doves.  Svn,  Ebbbbtia  gabto- 
PHYLU,  Ij.  Prep,  1.  (White.)  From  oil  of 
cloves,  as  bbbbbcb  op  au.spicb.  Used  as  a 
'  flavouring.' 

2.  (Coloured.)  Cloves  (bruised),  3^  oz. ;  proof 
spirit,  I  pint ;  water,  |  pint;  digest  a  week  and 
strain.  Inferior  to  the  last.  It  is  8  times  as 
strong  as  nrpuBiOB  oP  OLOYBS  (Ph.  L.).  Chiefly 
used  in  dispensing. 

EsBSBce  of  Coffee.    See  Coppbb. 

EsBeace  of  Cog'nac  (kone'-ylUc).  8^n.  Brabdt 
BBBBNCB.  Prep.  From  brandy  oU,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  18  fl.  oz.  For  flavouring  malt 
spirit  to  imitate  brandy.    See  Oil. 

SBsence  of  Cologno.     Sjfn,     Covobittbatbo 

BAU  DB  COLOOKB  ;  EbBBKTIA  CoLOHIBKBIB,  AqUA 

C.  COBCBNTBATA,  L.  Prep,  1.  By  taking  8 
times  the  quantity  of  the  ing^redients  ordered  for 
CoLOGKB  WATBB,  and  using  the  strongest  refined 
spirit. 

2.  Oils  of  lemon  and  cedrat,  of  each,  2  dr. ; 
oil  of  rosemary,  1  dr. ;  oil  of  bergamotte,  1  oz. ; 
spirit  of  neroli,  2  fl.  oz. ;  purest  rectifi^  spirit, 
5  fi.  oz.    Used  as  a  condensed  perfume. 

Essence  of  Colts'foot.  Prep,  1.  {Svan,)  Bal- 
sam of  tolu,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  and  compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each,  8  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
in  a  few  days  decant  the  clear  portion. 

2.  (Paris,)  Equal  parts  of  l)alsam  of  tolu  and 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  with  double  the 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit. 

8.  Tincture  of  tolu,  6  fl.  oz. ;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin,  8  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  sugar  (quite 
di7),  1  oz. ;  hay  saffron,  1  dr. ;  digest  a  week, 
with  fVequent  agitation. 

Obe,  Pectoral  and  stimulant.  A  quack  remedy 
for  consumption  and  most  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  but,  unless  assisted  by  occasional  aperients, 
and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  it  is  more  likely  to 
kill  than  cure  in  these  complaints.  The  last  is 
the  best  formula. 

EsBOBoe   of  CuliebB.     8yn,     Cobcbktbatbd 

B88BKCB  OP  CVBBBB  ;     EbBBNTIA  CrSBBA,  E.  a 

COHOBKTBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Cubebs  (bruised, 
or  preferably  ground  in  a  pepper-mill),  i  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  14  days,  press,  and 
filter. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Cubebs,  4i  lbs.;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall.  The  essence  has  a  very  large  sale, 
and  if  carefully  prepared  from  a  good  sample  of 
the  drug  is  a  most  excellent  preparation.  Every 
fi.  oz.  represents  2^  dr.  of  cubebs. — J>oie,  1  to  8  dr. 

Essence  of  CnbebB  (Oleo-reslnonB).  Prep, 
(Dublano,)  Oleo-resinous  extract  of  cubebs, 
1  oz.;  rectified  spirit,  8  oz.;  dissolve.  A  very 
active  and  concentrated  form  of  administering 
cubebs,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preceding  preparation,  which  is  the  one  always 
meant  when  '  Essence  of  Cubebs '  is  ordered. — 
Doee,  I  dr.  to  1  dr. 

EBBonoe  of  Dill.  Sjfn,  Dill  dbofb  ;  Ebbbn- 
TIA  ABBTHI,  L.    Prep,    1,  From  oil  of  dill,  as 

BBBBVCB  op  ALLBPICB. 
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2.  Oil  of  dill,  extract  of  dill,  and  salt  of 
tartar,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest  and  strain.  Both  the  above  are  aromatic 
and  antiflatulent.  The  first  is  commonly  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  other  medicines,  especially  to 
purgatives  for  children.  The  second  is  a  popular 
tonic  and  stomachic  in  the  flatulent  colic,  dys- 
pepsia, &c.,  of  women  and  childxen.^^  Dose,  A 
few  drops,  on  suear. 

Essence  of  Er^ot.  See  Liquor  ob  Eboot  of 
Byb. 

Essenceof  Ergot  (Ethereal).    Syn.    Essbktia 

VRGtOTM    BTHBBBA,    E.    BBOALIS    COBNTJTI  B.,   L. 

Prep.  1.  (Mr  I/ever,)  Ergot  (powdered),  2  oz. ; 
rectified  sulphuric  ether,  2  fl.  oz. ;  digest  a  week, 
express  the  tincture,  filter,  and  abandon  the  liquid 
to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  lastly,  dissolve  the 
residuum  in  ether,  1  fi.  oz.  This  is  an  expensive 
and  troublesome  formula.  The  following  modi- 
fication of  it  is  both  simpler  and  less  expensive. 

2.  Ergot  (ground),  8  oz. ;  ether,  16  fl.  oz. ;  pre- 
pare a  tincture  as  before,  and  by  a  gentle  heat 
distil  off  the  ether  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  refrigerator,  until  15  fl.  oz.  shall  have 
passed  over;  continue  the  evaporation  at  a  re- 
duced heat  until  the  remainder  of  the  ether  has 
passed  off;  lastly,  dissolve  the  residuum,  as  soon 
as  cold,  in  ether,  4  fl.  oz. 

Ohs,  Each  fl.  oz.  represents  2  oz.  of  ergot. — 
JDose,  10  to  80  drops  as  a  parturifacient,  taken  on 
sugar;  8  to  5  drops  as  a  hemostatic  and  emmena- 
gogue,  in  haemorrhages,  floodings,  &c.  It  possesses 
all  the  acrid,  narcotic  principle  of  the  ergot,  but 
less  of  the  hasmostatic  principle  than  the  ordinary 
essence,  whilst  it  is  much  more  costly. 

Essence  of  fen'nel.    Syn.    Esbbvcb  of  swbbt 

FENKBL ;  ESSBVTIA  F(BNICT7LI,  L.  Prep.  From 
oil  of  fennel  (FoBniculum  duloe),  as  bssbkob  of 

ALLSPICE. 

Essence  of  Gen'tian.    See  Infusion  of  Gbn- 
TIAN  (Concentrated). 
Essence  of  Oin'ger.     8^n.     Conoentbatbd 

TINCTUBE    OF    OINGBB;     ESSENTIA    ZINGIBEBIS, 

TiNOTUBA  z.  OONCBNTBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Un- 
bleached Jamaica  ginger  (bruised),  5  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  a  fortnight,  press,  and 
filter. 

2.  (OxCey's  'Conoentbatbd  bssence  of 
Jamaica  aiNGBB.')  The  same  as  the  preceding, 
with  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
essence  of  cayenne.  The  above  possesses  only  about 
4  times  the  strength  of  tincture  of  ginger  (Ph. 
L.) ;  and  though  vended  in  the  shops  as  essence 
of  ginger,  scarcely  deserves  the  name. 

8.  As  No.  1  (next  article,  helow),  but  using 
double  the  quantity  of  spirit.    Very  fine. 

4.  (Kitchener^ e.)  Qinger  (grated),  8  oz. ; 
yellow  peel  of  lemon  (fresh),  2  oz. ;  brandy,  1| 
pints  ;  digest  10  days.  For  culinary  purposes,  &c. 
(see  helow). 

Essence  of  Ginger  (Concentrated).    Syn.    Es- 

SBNTIA    ZINaiBBBIS    OONCBNTBATA.       Prep.      1. 

Jamaica  ginger  (best  unbleached,  in  coarse  pow- 
der) and  siliceous  sand,  equal  parts,  are  sprinkled 
with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  q.  s.  to  perfectly 
moisten  them,  and  after  24  hours  the  mass  is 
plaoed  in  a '  percolator,'  and  after  returning  the 
first  runnings  2  or  8  times,  the  recdver  is  clumged, 
and  more  rectified  spirit  poured  on  graduiuly. 


and  at  intervals,  as  required,  until  as  macb  es- 
sence is  obtained  as  there  has  been  ginger  em- 
ployed. 

Obs.  The  quality  of  the  product  of  the  above 
formula  is  excellent  but  the  process  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  manage.  The  mass  remuning  in  the 
percolator  is  treated  with  fresh  spirit  ontil  ex- 
hausted, and  the  tincture  so  obtained  is  employed, 
instead  of  spirit,  for  making  more  essence  witli 
fresh  ginger.  The  last  portion  of  spirit  in  the 
waste  mass  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
water.  Coarsely  powdered  charcoal  is  freqpiently 
used  instead  of  sand,  in  which  ease  the  prodact 
has  less  colour;  at  the  same  time,  however,  a 
little  of  the  flavour  is  lost. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  a.  Best  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  (as  last),  12  lbs. ;  rectifled  spirit,  2i  galls., 
are  digested  together  for  14  days,  and  the  ex- 
pressed and  strained  tincture  reduced  by  distilla- 
tion, in  a  steam  or  water  bath,  to  exactly  1  gall. ; 
it  is  next  cooled,  and  transferred  as  quickly  as 
possible  into  stoppered  bottles,  and  the  next  day 
filtered. 

Obs.  The  product  of  the  last  formula  is  a  most 
beautiful  article,  of  immense  strength  and  the 
richest  flavour.  When  possible,  hydiaulic  pres- 
sure should  be  employed  to  express  the  tinctnre. 
2  oz.  of  this  essence  are  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  8  oz.  of  the  finest  ginger,  being  fully  20  times 
as  strong  as  the  '  tinotubb  of  oingbb^  (Ph.  L.). 
"A  single  drop  swallowed  will  almost  prod  ace 
suffocation"  (Cooley). 

b.  From  ginger  (as  last),  24  lbs.;  rectified 
spirit,  6  galls. ;  make  a  tincture,  as  before^,  and 
reduce  it  by  distillation  to  1  gaU.;  then  oool  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
and  add,  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
1  gall.;  lastly,  filter  if  required.  Quality  re- 
sembles No.  2,  a  (nearly).  ''We  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying  the  meUiod  developed  in  the 
last  two  f  ormnls  to  the  preparation  of  the  essences 
of  several  other  substances,  the  active  principles 
of  which  are  not  volatile  at  a  low  temperature" 
(Coolei/). 

Essence  of  Grape.    Prep.    From  grape  oil,  aa 

BBSBNCB    OF    ALMONDS.       It    is    USed    tO   flavOOT 

brandy  and  wines.    See  On*  (Volatile). 
Essence  of  Onai'acom.    Syn.  Fluid  extract 

OF  GUAIAOUM;  ESSENTIA  GUAIACI,  EXTBACTUX 

GUAIACI  FLUIDUM,  L.  Prep.  Recent  gnida- 
cum  shavings,  from  which  the  dust  has  been 
sifted,  8  cwts.,are  exhausted  by  decoction  in  water, 
as  in  the  preparation  of  an  extract,  using  as  little 
of  that  fluid  as  is  absolutely  necessary;  the 
decoction  is  evaporated  to  exactly  1]  galls. ;  it  is 
next  stirred  until  cold,  to  prevent  the  depont  of 
resinous  matter,  when  it  is  put  into  a  bottle,  and 
spirit  of  wine,  5  pints,  is  added ;  the  whole  .is 
then  repeatedly  agitated  for  a  week,  after  which 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  7  or  8  days,  and  the 
clear  portion  is  decanted  into  another  bottle. 

Obi.  This  preparation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  guaiacum  shaving^  in  the  preparaUon 
of  oompoand  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  1  pint  of 
this  essence  is  considered  equivalent  to  19  lbs.  of 
guaiacum  in  substance.    See  Dboootion  of  Sab- 

SAPABILLA  (Comp.). 

EstenM  for  the  Htfndkerehi«f.  See  EoBBimA 
Odobata,  fte. 
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ibr  the  Headache.    %».   Cbphalio 

nSKHCB,  EmBBOCATIOK  of  AMMOVIA,  Db  HAW- 
BIBS'  SMBBOCATIOK,  WaBD'b  B.,  WaBD'B  B88BVCB 
VOB  THB  BJULDACHB;  EXBBOOATIO  AHMOKIA, 
LlBXUVmf  A.,  ESSBNTIA  OBPHALICA»  L.    iV«p. 

1.  Oil  of  lavender  (Mitcham),  1  dr.;  camphor, 
1  OB.;  liquor  of  ftmmoiiia,  4  os. ;  rectified  spirit, 
1  pint;  diaaolTe.     Ver^  fragrant  and  powerful. 

2.  {B€€utey.)  Spirit  of  camphor,  2  Ibe. ;  strong 
water  of  amnumia,  4  ox.;  essence  of  lemon,  |  oz. 

3.  {BBdwood,)  Camphor  and  liqnor  of  am- 
monia, of  each,  2  os.;  oil  of  lavender,  4  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  14  oz.  Very  fragrant.  Stimu- 
lant and  rubefacient.  Used  as  a  counter-irritant 
lotion  in  local  pains,  as  headache,  earache,  colic, 
fte.  Compoond  camphor  liniment  is  usually  sold 
for  it.    See  LnmcsHT. 

BBBeacie  of  Henhane.  8^.  Ebsbbtia  hto- 
iCYAVi,  L.    See  Esbbkob  (Anodyne),  No.  2. 

Enenee  of  Hop.  Syn,  Ebbbktia  lttpuli,  B. 
Bncmj,  TnrcTUBA  lufuli  oobobbtbata,  L. 
Firep.  1.  New  hops  (rubbed  small),  26|  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  quart;  digest  24  hours,  then  distil 
orer  (quickly)  1  pint,  and  set  the  distillate 
{tpirihu  ImpuU)  aside  in  a  corked  bottle;  to  the 
residnnm  add  water,  1  pint;  boil  15  minutes, 
eool,  express  the  liquor,  strain,  and  evaporate  it 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  dryness  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  powder  the  residuum,  and  add  it  to 
the  distilled  spirit;  digest  a  week  and  filter. 

2.  Lupulinic  grains  (yellow  powder  or  Inpulin 
of  the  strobiles),  6  os. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest  10  days;  express,  and  filter.  Both  the 
above  are  powerfully  bitter,  and  loaded  with  the 
aroma  of  the  hop.  They  are  fully  8  times  as 
strong  aa  the  'tikctvba  litpvli'  of  the  Ph.  L. 
A  few  drops  added  to  a  gUssf ul  of  ale  or  beer 
render  it  agreeably  bitter  and  stomachic. 

3.  (Bbbwbb'b  E.  ov  Hops.)  Several  noxious 
preparations  under  the  name  of  extract  of  hops 
are  sold  by  the  brewer's  druggist.  They  are 
mostly  semi-fluid  extracts  of  quassia,  gentian,  and 
like  powerful  bitten.  Of  three  of  these  articles 
which  we  have  examined,  one  (for  falb  alb) 
consisted  of  the  mixed  extfacts  of  quassia  and 
chamomile;  another  was  a  preparation  of  picric 
acid;  whilst  a  third  ('strongly  recommended  for 
fobtbb')  consisted  of  about  eoual  parts  of  the 
extracts  of  bitter  aloes,  cocculns  indicus,  and 
wormwood.  A  few  vean  ago  one  of  these  vile 
compoands  was  publicly  advertised,  and  'war- 
ranted '  as  being  equal  to  100  times  its  weight  in 
hope  (1  OS.  to  6|  lbs.). 

EBSsnoe  of  Jargonelle  Fear.  8yn.  Pbab  bs- 
8BHCB,  Espbit  DB  JABOOKBLLB,  &c.  Prep,  From 
pear  oil  (acetate  of  oxide  of  amyl),  as  bbsbnob 
OF  AiiHONDS.  This  is  now  largely  employed  to 
flavour  confectionery  and  liqueurs.  See  Axtl 
and  Oil  (Volatile). 

iBsenoe  of  JaB'mine.  See  Sfibit  and  Oil 
(Volatile). 

EBseoee  of  Jes^Baaiine.    See  Sfibit  and  Oil. 

Sesenee  of  Joa'qiiil.    See  Sfibit  and  Oil. 

SsBence  of  Kronen.  Sfyn.  Kbottxit  bbbbktz. 
Bad.  angelicsB,  1600  grms. ;  rad.  zedoaria),  1500 
grms. ;  rad.  tormentillsB,  1000  grms. ;  rad.  dipta- 
mine,  1000  grms. ;  herb,  cardui.  benedict.,  8000 
grms.;  succob  liqniritie,  6000  grms.;  camphor, 
600  to  1000  grms.;  aloes,  6000  grms.;  theriae. 


Venet.,  1600  grms. ;  rad.  gentiansB,  1000  g^rms. ; 
agarica  alba,  750  grms.;  myrrh,  2000  grms.; 
spt.  rectificat.,  90% ,  200  kilos.  Digest  for  at 
least  a  fortnight.  As.  regards  the  use  of  it,  this 
essence  is  a  universal  remedy  for  everything. 
The  essence  is  sent  out  with  English  descriptive 
matter,  especially  to  India  eti  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  a  circular  in  the  English  language 
('  Chemist  and  Druggist '). 

EsBenee  of  LaVender.  Sym.  Essbvtia  la- 
TAKSFIuB  (odobata),  L.  Prep.  1.  Oil  of 
lavender  (Bfitcham),  2  ox.;  rectified  spirit 
(strongest),  1  pint. 

2.  As  the  strongest  Bau  de  lavende.  See 
Sfibit. 

Essenee  of  LaveBdir  (Bad).    See  Sfibit  and 

TiKCTXJBB. 

EsBenee  of  Lem'oB.  Syn.  Essbktia  limovib, 
L.    Prep,    1.    See  Oil  (Volatile). 

2.  (  W,  Procter.)  Fresh  oil  of  lemons,  1  fi.  os. ; 
deodorised  alcohol  (strongest  fiavourless  rectified), 
8  fl.  OS. ;  exterior  yellow  rind  of  lemons  (fresh;, 
i  ox.;  digest  48  houra,  and  filter.  Used  for 
flavouring  mixtures,  pastry,  &c. 

8.  From  oil  of  lemons,  as  B88BVOB  OF  ALL- 
SFIOB.    Used  as  the  last. 

EBsence  of  Lemon  PeeL    8yn,    Ebbbkob  of 

LBXOV  BUrD,  QriKTBBBBKCB  OF  L.  P.  ;  EbBBVTIA 

C0BTICI8  LiMovis,  L.  Pr^.  1.  Yellow  peel  of 
fresh  lemons,  i  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine,  1  pint ;  digest 
for  a  week,  press,  and  filter.     Very  fragrant. 

2.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons,  1  lb. ;  boiling 
water,  i  g^U. ;  infuse  1  hour,  express  the  liquor, 
boil  down  to  |  pint,  cool,  and  add  oil  of  lemon, 
i  ox.,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  1|  pints ;  mix, 
and  filter.    Used  as  the  preceding. 

SsBenceofLov^age.  Syn.  Ebbbvtia  lbyibtioi, 
L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Wurt.)  Lovago  root  (Levisticum 
officinale),  2  ox.;  lovage  seeds,  1  ox.;  rectified 
spirit,  10  OS.;  digest  a  week,  and  filter.  Aro- 
matic, stomachic,  and  diaphoretic. — Doee,  i  dr. 
to  1  dr. ;  in  dyspepsia,  dropsies,  Ac. 

BBsenee,  Xadden's.  Concentrated  infusion  of 
roses. 

EsBence  of  Halt.    See  CoLOUBiNa. 

EsBenee  of  Mint.    8yn.    Ebbbvcb  of  bfbab- 

VDTT;  EbBBKTIA  ICBNTHJB,  E.  X.  BPIOATJB,  E.  X. 

TiBisiB,  L.    Prep,    As  bbsbhcb  of  fbffbbxint. 

SsBenee  of  Hobs  Bobs.  (From  the  *  Chemist  and 
Druggist.')  Otto  of  roses,  li  dr.;  essence  of 
ambergris,  2i  ox. ;  essence  of  musk,  1  os. ;  alcohol, 
15  OS. ;  concentrated  rose-water,  10  os.  Mix,  and 
shake  frequently  for  a  week. 

BBBBBoe  of  XoBk.  Syn,  Ebsbntia  xobohi, 
TIVOTUBA  K.  CONCBHTBATA,  L.  Prep,  1,  Grain 
musk,  2  ox.,  and  boiling  water,  1  pint,  are  di- 
gested together  in  a  close  vessel  until  cold,  when 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  7  pints,  is  added;  the 
vessel  (preferably  a  tin  lx>tt]e)  being  corked 
close  and  tied  over  with  bladder,  the  whole  is 
digested,  with  frequent  agitation,  for  2  months, 
in  the  sunshine  (in  summer),  or  in  an  equally 
warm  situation  in  winter.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  the  essence  is  decanted  and  filtered. 

2.  Qrain  musk,  i  os. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
2  pints;  essence  of  ambergris,  1  fl.  os.;  digest  as 
before. 

8.  Musk  (from  the  bladder,  nibbed  very  small). 
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5  oz. ;  civet,  1  oz.;  essence  of  ambergris,  1  pint; 
spirit  of  ambrette,  1  gall. ;  as  before. 

Obi,  All  the  preceding  f  ormnlsB  yield  superior 
essences,  bat  the  product  of  the  last  is  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  such  as  is  seldom  sold,  except 
by  the  most  celebrated  houses,  when  it  fetches  a 
very  high  price.  It  is  powerfully  and  deliciously 
odorous,  and  has  received  the  approval  of  royalty 
itself,  both  in  these  kingdoms  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  second  formula  also  produces  a  very 
fine  article,  but  less  choice  than  just  referred  to. 
The  digestion  should  be  long  continued,  and  on 
no  account  less  than  8  weeks,  as  otherwise  much 
fragrant  matter  is  left  undissolved.  The  addition 
of  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  liquor  of  ammonia  or  liquor 
of  potassa  (the  first  is  best)  to  each  pint  of  the 
essence  vastly  increases  its  fragrance.  The 
essence  of  musk  of  the  wholesale  London  drug- 
guts  is  generally  made  by  merely  digesting  the 
freshly  emptied  musk-pclds  in  rectified  spirit. 
Sometimes  a  little  (a  very  little)  grain  musk  is 
added.    See  Essbnob  Rotalb  and  EgsBNOB  of 

AlIBBBaBIB. 

4.  {Onihourt,)  Musk,  1  part;  proof  spirit, 
12  parts ;  digest  a  fortnight,  or  longer.  Used  in 
dispensing,  &c. 

Essence  of  Musk-seed.    Sec  Essbkoe  d'Am- 

BBBTTB. 

Essence  of  Mustard.  Syn,  Essentia  sinafis, 
L.  Prep,  {Whitehead**^  Black  mustard-seed 
(bruised)  and  camphor,  of  each,  2  oz.;  oil  of 
rosemary,  3  dr. ;  balsam  of  tolu,  1  dr. ;  annatto, 
i  dr. ;  digest  a  week,  and  filter. 

Essence  of  Myr'tle.  Syn,  Essence  of  mtbtlb 
BLOssoKB;  Essence  db  icybtb,  Esfbit  db  m., 
Fr.  Prep,  Myrtle-tops  (in  blossom),  2\  lbs.; 
proof  spirit,  9  pints ;  digest  3  days,  then  distil  1 
gall.    A  pleasant  perfume.     See  Oil  (Volatile). 

Essence  of  Nero'li.  8yn,  Essence  db  flbubs 
d'obangbs.  Esprit  db  f.  d'o.,  Fr.  Prep,  1. 
Neroli,  3  is, ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  1  pint ;  mix. 
A  delicate  perfume. 

2.  Oil  of  orange,  2  dr.;  orris-root  (bruised), 
\  oz. ;  ambergrib,  10  gr. ;  neroli,  85  drops ;  spirits 
of  wine,  1  pint ;  digest  14  days,  and  filter.  Very 
fragrant,  but  less  '  chaste '  than  the  last. 

Essence  of  Nnt'meg.  Syn,  Essentia  ht- 
BiSTiOA,  E.  M.  MOSCHATf,  E.  Nucis  H.,  L.  Prep, 
From  essential  oil  of  nutmeg,  as  bssence  of  all- 
SPICB.  Used  as  a  flavouring  or  zest  by  cooks, 
liqueuristes,  and  confectioners. 

Easence,  Odontalgic.  See  Essence,  Toothache. 

Essence  d'(Eillet8.  [Fr.]  Prep,  From  cin- 
namon, 8  02. ;  cloves,  li  oz.  (both  well  bruised) ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week.  Oil 
of  cloves  and  spirit  of  cloves  also  bear  this  name 
in  some  places. 

Essence  of  O'pinm.  See  Essence,  Anodyne, 
No.  1.  Black  dbof  and  Bovsseau's  laudanum 
have  also  been  sometimes  so  called. 

Essence  of  O'raage.  Syn,  Essentia  attbantii, 
L.    Prep,    As  essbncb  of  lbiion. 

Essence  of  Orange  Feel.  Syn,  Essentia  cob- 
Ticis  attbantii,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Golden.)  Fresh 
yellow  rind  of  orange,  4  oz.;  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each,  \  pint ;  digest  for  a  week,  press, 
filter,  and  add  c^  sherry  wine»  1  quart.  A  pleasant 
liqueur. 

2.  (Saccharated.)    See  Olbo-sacohabum. 


Essence   of   Fatoh'onli.     Syn,     Essbncb 

FATCHOULIE,  ESFBIT  DB  POUCHA  pAt,  Ft.      Pt^* 

1.  Indian  patchouli  (leaves  or  foliaceous  tops),  2| 
lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  9  pints ;  digest  for  a  week  ; 
add  of  water,  1  gall. ;  oil  of  lavender  (Mitcliaoi)» 
8  dr. ;  common  salt,  2  lbs. ;  agitate  well  together, 
distil  over  (rapidly)  1  gall.,  and  add  of  essence  of 
musk,  3i  fl.  dr.    A  very  fashionable  perfume. 

2.  Patchouli,  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
digest  a  week,  press,  and  filter.  A  stUl  commoner 
kind  is  made  with  proof  spirit. 

Essence  of  Pear.     See  Essence  of  Jaboo- 

KBLLB. 

Essenoe  of  Fen'nyn^al.  See  Essentia  fu- 
LBQii,  E.  menthb  p.,  L.  Prep.  From  penny- 
royal {Mentha  puleyium),  as  essence  of  peppbb- 
MINT.  Stimulant,  carminative,  and  emmenagogue. 
Used  in  dispensing,  especially  to  make  extempof«- 
neous  pennyroyal  water. 

Essence  of  Pep'permint.  Syn.  Essbntia 
KBNTHJs  PiPBBiTA  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Oil  of  peppermint,  1  part;  rectified  spirit, 4 parts. 
Mix. — Doee,  10  to  20  minims. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  herb  peppermint,  paxaley 
leaves,  or  spinach  leaves  (preferably  one  of  the 
first  two),  i  oz.,  and  digest  for  a  week,  or  until 
sufficiently  coloured.  Sip  green  (10  or  12  gr., 
rubbed  up  with  a  teaspoonf  nl  of  hot  water)  is 
also  used  for  the  same  purpose.  A  delicate  light 
g^een. 

8.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Oil  of  peppermint,  2  fl.  ox.; 
rectified  spirit^  16  fl.  oz. 

Obe,  Essence  of  peppermint  is  not  conceived 
to  be  good  by  the  ignorant  unless  it  has  a  pale- 
greenish  tint,  which  they  take  as  a  proof  of  its 
being  genuine.  The  most  harmless  way  of  tinge- 
ing  it  is  that  indicated  above.  A  little  green 
mint  or  parsley  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  improve 
the  flavour.  These  additions  are  quite  harmless. 
The  practice  of  using  cupreous  salts,  adopted  by 
some  unprincipled  makers,  is  unpardonable,  and 
admits  of  no  excuse,  as  not  the  least  advantage, 
either  of  convenience,  cost,  or  appearance^  resnlta 
from  such  a  practice,  while  the  colouring  matter, 
though  small  in  quantity,  is  nevertheless  sufficient 
to  impart  a  noxious  quality  to  the  liquid.  This 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  oa  liquor  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  which  will  strike  a  bluish  or 
greenish-blue  colour  when  copper  b  present. 

Essence  of  peppermint  (like  that  of  most  of 
the  other  aromatic  oils)  is  cordial,  stimulant^  and 
stomachic.  A  few  drops  (10  to  30)  on  sugar,  or 
mixed  with  a  little  water  or  wine,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  flatulence,  colic,  nausea,  sickness,  &c. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  as  a  flavouring  in- 
gredient by  cooks,  confectioners,  and  dm^^gists. 
A  few  drops,  well  agitated  with  i  pint  of  cold 
water,  form  an  excellent  extemporaneous  pepper- 
mint water. 

The  formulffi  1  and  2,  generally  the  latter,  are 
those  employed  by  the  respectable  portion  of  the 
London  trade.  The  various  published  recdpts 
for  this  and  similar  essences,  ordering  the  essential 
oil  in  a  larger  proportion  than  that  directed  above, 
are  never  adopted  in  practice,  and  their  products 
(often  impossible  combinations)  exist  only  in  the 
imaginations  of  the  writers. 

Essence  of  Pimen'to.     See  Essbhob  of  All- 

8FI0B. 
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of  Pine-apple.  From  pine-apple  oil 
(botyric  ether,  batyrate  of  etbyl),  as  BSsaHCB  or 
ALMOHIMI.  It  forms  a  delicious  flavooring  for 
Hqnears,  confectionery,  mm,  Ac,  See  Ethib 
and  On.  (Volatile). 

Ewimife  of  Qnaa^ata.  Syn.  Esuktia  quab- 
SIM,  L.  iVsp.  1.  From  quassia  (sliced),  li  oz. ; 
proof  spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  10  days  and  filter ; 
I  fl.  dr.  added  to  7^  ft.  dr.  of  water  forms  the 
infbsion  of  quassia  of  the  Ph.  L. — Dose,  ^  dr. 
in  water  or  wine,  an  hour  before  a  meal,  as  a 
stomachie  tcmic  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite, 
&c.,  particularly  when  complicated  with  gout; 

1  to  2  dr.,  8  or  4  times  daily,  as  a  febrifuge  and 
antiseptic,  in  intermittents,  putrid  fevers,  Ac. 

2,  (Brewer's.)  a.  From  powdered  quassia 
(sprii^led  with  a  little  mm)  and  '  foots '  (coarse 
moist  sugar  or  sugar  bottoms),  equal  parts,  re- 
duced to  the  consistence  of  a  semi-fluid  extract 
by  the  addition  of  a  few  spoonfuls  of  water.   For 

h.  From  powdered  quassia,  1  part ;  burnt  sugar 
eolouring,  2  parts;  well  stirred  together.  For 
porter  and  stout.  Both  are  used  by  fraudulent 
brewers  as  substitutes  for  hops. 

Enenee  of  Qnin'ine.  Syn.  Esbbntia  QuiNiB, 
L.  .Prep,  From  disulphate  of  quinine,  1^  02. ; 
rectified  spirit,  i  pint ;  digest  with  warmth,  gra- 
dually dropping  in  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(avoiding  exoes8),and  employing  constant  agitation 
until  the  whole  is  dissolved.  1  fl.  dr.,  added  to 
7  dr.  of  proof  spirit,  forms  the  '  tihotitbb  of 
quTauTM '  (Ph.  L.).  Every  fl.  dr.  contains  8  gr. 
disulphate  of  quinine,  or  about  10  gr.  of  tbe 
neutral  sulphate.  If  more  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  than  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt  (t.  s. 
convert  it  into  a  neutral  sulphate),  the  solution 
is  apt  to  deposit  part  of  it  on  keeping,  owing  to 
the  g^radaal  formation  of  ether  by  the  action  of 
the  excess  of  add  on  the  alcohoL 

lewinre  of  Bat'afia.  The  same  as  Essence  of 
Almonds.  So  called  from  bong  used  to  flavour 
ratafias,  noyean,  and  other  liqueurs. 

Sneneo  of  Bannet.    See  BBinriiT. 

Ihionre  of  Bhu^barb.  8yn.  EssBimA  bhsi, 
L.  Prep,  From  rhubarb  (in  powder)  and  sili- 
ceous sand,  of  each,  6  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  1  pint ; 
by  the  method  of  displacement.  Every  n.  ot. 
represents  the  active  virtues  of  2  dr.  of  rhu- 
barb. 

Bmobco  of  Bondele'tia.  Prep,  1.  Essenoe 
(oil)  of  bergamotte,  essence  (oil)  of  lemon,  and  oil 
of  doves,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  10  drops ; 
rectified  spirit,  1  pint. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  oil  of  lavender,  1  dr. ; 
neroli,  16  drops.  A  very  fashionable  and  agree- 
able perfume. 

Bnenee  of  Bote^mary.  Syn,  Ebibvtia  bob- 
KABOii,  L.  Prep,  From  oil  of  rosemary,  as 
■flSBiTCT  OB  AI1L8PICB.  Used  as  a  perfume ;  also 
to  make  extemporaneous  rosemary  water. 

Esaence  of  Bo'soo.  8jfn,  ebbbbtia  bosa 
(osobata),  L.  Prep.  1.  Attar  of  roses  (genuine), 

2  dr.;  alcohol,  1  pint;   agitate  frequently  until 
they  unite. 

2.  Attar  of  roses,  1  oz. ;  recfifled  spirit,  1  gall. ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  and  assist  the  solution  by 
placing  it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water.  (See  Ebbbhob 
OF  MuBK.)    As  soon  as  the  spirit  gets  warm,  take 


it  from  the  water  and  shake  it  till  quite  cold ;  the 
next  day  filter. — Obe,  Unless  the  spirit  of  wine 
is  of  more  than  the  common  strength,  it  will  not 
retain  the  whole  of  the  otto  in  solution  in  very 
cold  weather. 

3.  To  each  pint  of  either  of  the  preceding,  add 
of  oil  of  bergamotte,  80  drops ;  neroli  and  essence 
of  musk,  of  each,  20  drops. 

4.  Petals  of  roses,  8  lbs.,  digest  in  spirit  of 
wine,  6  quarts,  for  24  hours ;  distil  to  dryness  in 
a  water-bath ;  digest  the  distilled  spirit  on  2  lbs. 
of  fresh  rose-petals,  as  before,  and  repeat  the 
whole  process  of  maceration  and  distillation  a  3rd, 
4th,  6th,  and  6th  time,  or  ofbener,  the  last  time 
only  drawing  over  1  gall.,  which  b  the  essence. 
Each  of  the  above  is  very  superior.  The  last  has 
a  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  when  the  spirit 
used  to  make  it  is  pure. 

Essence  of  Boies  (Bed).  Sy»,  Ebbbktia 
BOBJi  (bfbba),  Tivotuba  b.  ooncbntbata,  L. 
Prep,  From  rose-leaves,  1  lb.;  proof  spirit,  1 
gall. ;  digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  add  con- 
centrated acetic  acid,  2|  fl.  dr. ;  mix  well,  and 
the  next  day  filter.  Used  to  make  extempora- 
neous STBUP  and  hobbt  ov  bosbb,  &c.  Smells, 
colours,  and  tastes  strongly  of  the  flower.  Con- 
OBBTBATBD  IN  FUSION  OF  B0BB8  is  sold  under  the 
same  name. 

Eflsence  Boyale.  [Fr.]  Prep,  1.  (Sonbeiran.) 
Ambergris,  40  gr. ;  musk,  20  gr. ;  civet  and  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  of  each,  10  gr. ;  oil  of  cinna- 
mon, 6  drops ;  oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of  roses, 
of  each,  4  drops ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  4  fl.  oz. 
(say  I  pint);  macerate  for  10  days  or  longer. 
Antispasmodic  and  aphrodisiac.  A  few  drops  on 
sugar,  or  in  syrup  of  capillaire. 

2.  See  Ebbbnob  of  Aiibbbobu. 
-  EsBence  of  Sarsaparilla.   Syn,  Concbntbatbd 

B8BBNOB    OF    BABBAPABILLA ;    EbBBNTIA   BABZA, 

E.  BABBAFABILLJI.  L.  Prep,  1.  Sarsaparilla 
root  (best  red  Jamaica),  2}  lbs.,  is  carefully  de- 
corticated, the  bark  reduced  to  coarse  powder, 
and  digested  for  a  week  or  10  days  in  sherry,  | 
pint,  and  rectified  spirit,  i  pint,  with  frequent 
agitation ;  after  which  the  essenoe  is  expressed, 
and  in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  from 
the  sediment.  A  very  elegant  preparation,  i  fl. 
dr.  added  to  7  fl.  dr.  of  water  forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  a 
solution  of  equal  strength  to  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla of  the  Ph.  L.  Every  fl.  oz.  represents  the 
active  principles  of  2  oz.  (■■2  oz.  86  gr.  avoir.)  of 
sarsaparilla  root.  In  other  words,  it  is  twice  as 
strong  as  the  root,  and  16  times  as  strong  as  the 
decoction. 

2.  Alcoholic  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  7  oz. ; 
sherry,  f  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  i  pint ;  dissolve 
and  filter.    Strength  as  the  last. 

8.  (Beral.)  Alcoholic  extract,  4  oz. ;  sherry 
wine,  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  filter.  About  8  fl.  dr., 
added  to  water,  1  pint,  form  an  extemporaneous 
decoction. 

4.  (OmbofHri,)  Alcoholic  extract,  4  oz. ;  white 
wine,  1  lb.  Strength  the  same  as  Nos.  1  and  2 
(nearlv). 

6.  (jffeiiinff,)  Sarsaparilla  (bruised),  10  oz.; 
distilled  water,  6  pints ;  macerate  at  a  temperature 
of  120^  F.  for  6  hours  and  strain ;  repeat  with  the 
same  quantity  of  firesh  water ;  mix  the  liquors, 
and  evaporate  in  china  vessels  at  160^  F.    If  re- 
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daeed  to  10  fl.  oz.  (or  to  9  fl.  oz.,  with  1  ft.  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  added),  1  fl.  dr.,  mixed  with  7  fl. 
dr.  of  water,  will  be  equal  to  the  decoction  of  the 
usual  strength.  If  reduced  to  5  fl.  oz.,  1  fl.  dr. 
will  be  equal  to  2  fl.  oz.  of  the  decoction. 

6.  The  bark  separated  from  sarsapariUa  root, 
2f  lbs.,  is  exhausted  with  water  as  last;  the  liquid 
is  evaporated  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  water- 
bath,  to  16  fl.  oz.,  and  when  cold,  mixed  with 
rectifled  spirit,  4  fl.  oz.     Strength  same  as  No.  1. 

7.  The  infusion  in  No.  6  is  evaporated  to  10^ 
fl.  oz.y  and  when  cold  mixed  with  sherry,  ^  pint ; 
in  a  week  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  from  the 
sediment.     Strength  same  as  No.  1. 

Ob*.  The  f  ormuliB  Nos.  1, 2, 6,  and  7  have  each 
in  turn  been  extensively  employed  by  us  in  the 
laboratory  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  See 
LlQUOB  OF  Sabsapabilla. 

Essence  of  Sanutparllla  (Compound).  Syn,  Es- 
sentia SABSAPABILLiB  OOMPOSITA,  E.  SABZ£  0., 
L.  Frep.  1.  1  pint  of  Nos.  1,  2, 6,  or  7  (iU>ove), 
is  triturated  with  the  extract  prepared  from 
mezereon  bark,  3i  oz.,  and  extract  of  liquorice,  4 
oz. ;  when  mixed  it  is  returned  to  the  bottle,  and 
essence  of  guaiacum,  li  fl.  dr.,  and  oil  of  sassa« 
fras,  20  drops,  are  added;  the  whole  is  then  well 
agitated  for  at  least  15  minutes,  and  after  a  week's 
repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  as  before. 
i  fl.  dr.,  with  7i  fl.  dr.  of  water,  forms  extempora- 
neous compound  decoction  of  sarsapariUa. 

2.  (Cadet,)  SarsapariUa  (bruised),  8  oz. ;  hot 
water,  q.  s. ;  exhaust  the  root  by  successive  mace* 
rations ;  unite  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  10 
fl.  oz. ;  strain,  and  add,  when  cold,  of  alcohol  (*842) 
and  tinctures  of  guaiacum  and  mezereon,  of  each, 
'  4  fl.  dr. ;  white  wine,  1  fl.  oz. ;  oU  of  sasaB^ras,  12 
drops ;  extract  of  liquorice,  2  dr. ;  agitate,  and 
after  repose  decant  as  before.  This  is  nearly  8 
times  as  strong  as  '  dbo.  sabza  oo.,'  Ph.  L.  The 
first  is  the  best  formula.  See  Liqvob  of  Sab- 
sapabilla (Compound). 

Esaenoe  of  Sa'^ronry  Spices.  Prep,  1.  Black 
pepper,  4oz. ;  powdered  turmeric,  8  dr. ;  coriander 
seeds,  1^  dr.  (all  ground  and  genuine) ;  oil  of  pi- 
mento, li  fl.  dr. ;  oils  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  cassia, 
and  caraway,  of  each,  i  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest,  with  agitation,  for  a  fortnight.    Very  fine. 

2.  Black  pepper,  8  oz. ;  allspioe,  li  oz. ;  nut- 
megs and  burnt  sugar,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  cloves, 
cassia^  coriander,  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each,  1  dr. 
^all  bruised  or  ground) ;  rectifled  spirit,  1  pint ; 
digest  with  agitation,  as  before,  for  14  days, 
press,  and  fllter.  Used  as  a  flavouring.  When 
made  with  proof  spirit  or  brandy,  and  only  i  the 
above  weight  of  spice,  it  is  caUed  '  tiitotubb  of 

SAYOVBT  8PI0S8.' 

Essence  of  Sen'nA.    See  Liquob  and  Ikfusioit 
(Concentrated). 
Essence   of   Shnoke.      See   EsssircB,    Wbst- 

PHALIAir. 

Essence  of  Soap.    £^j».    Spebit  of  boap,  Sh  at- 

ISQ  FLUID  ;  ESPBIT  DX  BATON,  EflfiBHOB  DB  BATON, 
ESBXNCB  BOTALB  POUB  FAIBB  LA  BABBB,  Fr. ; 
ESBBNTIA  BAP0NI8,  TlNOTUBA  BAPONIB  OONOBN- 

TBATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Castile  soap  (in  shavings), 
4  OS. ;  proof  spirit^  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  add  a 
little  perfume. 

2.  Venetian  soap,  i  lb. ;  salt  of  tartar,  1  oz. ; 
benzoin,  ^  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine,  1  gaU. 


8.  Best  soft  soap,  ^  lb. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  cool,  and  add  oils  of  cinnamon  (casaiaX 
verbena,  and  neroli,  of  each,  6  drops ;  dissolved  in 
rectifled  spirit,  1  pint ;  mix  well,  and  if  not  per- 
fectly transparent,  add  a  Uttle  more  strong  spirit* 
or  filter  through  blotting-paper. 

Obe,  This  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  is  chiefly 
used  for  shaving,  and  is  very  convenient  in 
traveUing,  as  a  good  lather  may  be  instantly  pro- 
duced without  the  trouble  of  employing  a  soap- 
box. Instead  of  the  above  perfumes,  15  drope  of 
essence  of  musk  or  ambergns,  or  80  drops  of  nny 
of  the  perfumed  spirits,  or  3  drops  of  attar  of 
roses,  or  6  drops  of  anv  of  the  aromatic  essential 
oils,  may  be  added,  when  a  corresponding  name 
is  given  to  the  preparation,  as  eeprii  de  eabom,  de 
la  rose,  Sec, 

4.  (P.  Cod.)  White  soap,  3  oz. ;  carbonate  of 
potassa,  1  dr.;  proof  spirit,  12  oz.;  dissolTe. 
Used  medicinally.  They  are  aU  used  as  fric- 
tions, &c. 

5.  (Cakpeobatbd,  Owbourt,)  White  soap,  S 
parts;  camphor,  1  part;  spirit  of  rosemary,  16 
parts ;  dissolve.  A  variety  of  opodeldoc  Used 
as  an  embrocation  in  rheumatic  pains,  sore 
throat,  &c. 

Essence  of  Soup  Herbs.  Syn.  Spibit  of  soup 
hebbs,  Cono.  tinotubb  of  8.  H.,  &c.  Prep, 
{Kitchener's,)  Lemon  thyme,  winter  savory. 
sweet  maxjoram,  and  sweet  basil,  of  each,  1  os. ; 
lemon  peel  (grated)  and  eschalots,  of  each,  i  os. ; 
bruised  celery  seed,  j  oz. ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy, 
1  pint;  digest  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight.  A 
superior  flavouring  essence  for  soups,  gravies,  Ac 
See  Esbbnob  of  Satottby  Spiobb. 

Essence  of  Spearmint.     See  Ebbbncb  of  Mm. 

Essence  of  Sprats.  £^.  Ebbbncb  of  Bbttish 
ANCHOTiBS.  From  pickled  sprats  (British  ancho- 
vies), as  bbsbncb  OF  akohotibb,  for  which  it  is 
commonly  sold. 

Essence  of  Spnics«  S^.  Flvid  bztraot  of 
spbuob;  Esbbktia  abibtib,  Extbaotuk  a« 
FLUiDUK,  L.  Prep,  A  decoction  of  the  young 
tops  of  the  black  spruce-fir  (jiJnee  nigra),  eva- 
porated to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  Used 
to  make  spruce-beer,  ^ 

Essence,  Toothache.  Syn.  Ebbbbtia  odov- 
TAiiOiA,  L.  Prep,  1,  Acetate  of  morphia,  i  dr. ; 
tincture  of  pellitory  of  Spain  (made  with  recti- 
fied spirit),  2  fl.  oz. ;  acetic  acid  (glacial),  4  fl. 
dr. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  oil  of  cloves,  6  fl.  dr. 

2.  (Medwood.)  Pellitory,  i  lb.;  extract  of 
belladonna,  2  dr. ;  rectified  qiirit,  1  pint ;  digest 
14  days,  strain,  and  add,  of  hyponitrous  ether,  1 
oz. ;  oil  of  wine,  i  oz.;  oil  of  cloves,  2  dr.  See 
Dbops  (Odontalgic). 

Essence  of  Tn'l^erose.  Prep,  The  flowers  are 
stratified  with  sheep's  or  cotton-wool,  impreg- 
nated with  the  purest  oil  of  ben  or  of  olives,  u 
an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered,  and  kept  for 
12  hours  in  a  water-bath;  the  flowers  are  then 
removed,  and  fresh  ones  substituted^  and  this  is 
repeated  until  the  oil  (hitilb  av  tubbbosb)  is 
sufficiently  scented.  The  wool  or  cotton  is  (men 
mixed  witn  the  purest  spirit  of  wine,  and  distilled 
in  a  water-bath ;  or  it  is  first  digested  in  a  warm 
situation  and  in  a  well-closed  vessel  for  several 
days,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  freqoent 
agitation  is  had  recourse  to.    A  stmilar  plan  is 
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lollDWQd  for  the  preparation  of  eeaenees  of  ju- 
mine,  Tiolets,  and  other  like  flowere.    See  Sfuut. 

Emsom  of  TvUe.  Syn.  Essmoi  ot  obbbk 
TUWUM,  Prep.  From  enenee  of  anchoviea  and 
shallot  wine,  elf  each»  3  oz. ;  basil  wine,  i  pint ; 
miiahiooai  ketchup,  k  pint ;  the  juice  of  2  lemons ; 
the  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon ;  carry  powder,  i  ob.  ; 
digest  for  a  week.  Used  to  impart  the  flavour  of 
tiDTtle  to  Boups  and  gravies. 

EiMDce  of  Tyre.    See  Haib  Dts. 

Snenee  of  Yanilla.  Syn,  Ebbevtia  tavii.- 
LX,  Tzvonnu.  t.  cohgrntbata,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Yanilla  (cat  smaU),  2  os. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint; 
digest  a  fortnight. 

2.  (Wholesale.)  Vanilla,  2  lbs.;  rectified  spirit, 
1  galL ;  proceed  as  for  xssMircB  ov  xubk.    Very 


3.  YaniUa  (best),  f  lb. ;  spirit  of  amfarette,  1 
cpmrt ;  elovesi  30  gr. ;  grain  mask,  7  gr. ;  as  last. 
Modi  esteemed,  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume 
and  for  fiavoaring. 

Sneaoe  of  Yerbeaa.  Spt.  Ebsbvos  ov  lbxoh- 
a&ass,  E.  aw  oitbofillb  ;  EBSHtmA  tbbbkkjb, 
L.  Prep,  1.  From  oil  of  lemon-grass  or  ver- 
bena   {AMdropogon  eiiraium),   as  sbbbbtcb    op 

AXIiBFICB. 

2.  To  the  last  add  of  essence  of  ambergris 
and  bergamotte  (oil),  of  each,  1  fl.  dr.;  neroli, 
i  fl.  dr. 

8.  To  No.  1  add,  of  oils  of  lavender  and  ber- 
gamotte^  of  each,  i  dr.;  essence  of  vanilla,  2  fl. 
dr.    A  powerful  and  refreshing  perfume. 

ICwumfo  of  Yiolet.  8gn»  Essbntia  yioljb,  L.  ; 
Ebsbvob  dbb  tiolbttbb,  Fr.  See  Ebbbhob  op 
TiTBBBOflB  and  Sfibit. 

riiafflifiB  of  Yittie  Yayr.  Sfyn,  Ebbbvob  of 
VBTlVBJt ;  Ebbbbcb  db  vittib  tatb  doublb,  Fr. 
Prep,  1.  Yittie  vayr  or  euscus  (the  root  of  An^ 
dropogam  mwrieaiue,  cot  small  and  braised),  8 
lb*. ;  proof  spirit,  9  pints ;  digest  a  week,  add  of 
water,  5  pinto,  end  the  next  flay  distil  over  1  gall. 
of  essence. 

2.  To  the  last,  before  distillation,  add  of  otto  of 
roses,  i  dr.;  eau  de  melisse  (spirit  of  balm),  ^ 
pint;  and  proceed  as  before.  Used  as  a  perfume. 
In  1831  it  was  much  employed  in  Paris  as  a  pro- 
phylactic against  cholera. 

Ssaenea,  YolatOe   (Acetie).    8yn.     Fwbmst 

ACETIC  B8SBHCB ;  EbBBHTIA  YOLATILIB  AOBTIOA, 

Lu    Aromatic  vinegar. 

BB8«iiee»  YolatOe  (Amnumlacal).  8yn,  Pirv« 
eBST  AsmoiruoAL  bbbbhob,   Abomatic   ax* 

XOBIAOAIi  B.;  EBBBBTIA  YOLATILIB,  E.  Y.  AM- 
XOBICAUfl,  £.  Y.  ABOXATICA,  Ac.,  L.  Prep. 
1.  CKlof  cinnamon,  6  drops;  otto  of  roses,  12 
drops;  oil  of  cloves,  1  fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  b^a- 
mofte,  2  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender  (Mitcham),  4 
fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  musk,  6  fl.  dr. ;  liquor  of  am- 
monia (strongest),  1  pint ;  mix  in  a  cold  place, 
and  shake  the  bottle  until  the  whole  is  com- 
bined. 

2.  Essence  of  violets  and  oil  of  cinnamon,  of 
each,  12  drops ;  neroli,  essence  of  jasmine,  and 
otto  of  roees,  of  each,  |  dr. ;  oil  of  Uivender,  1  dr. ; 
essence  royale  and  essence  (oil)  of  bergamotte,  of 
aacb,  2|  dr. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  (strongest),  1 
pint ;  as  the  last. 

8.  Oils  of  lemon  and  bergamotte,  of  each,  6 
fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  lavender,  li  fl.  dr. ;  otto  of  roses, 


1  fl.  dr. ;  oils  of  cassia,  neroli,  cloves,  and  oedrat, 
of  each»  i  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  sandal- wood,  16  drops ; 
liquor  of  ammonia  (strongest),  1  pint. 

4.  Essence  of  bergamotte,  6  fl.  dr.;  oil  of 
lavender,  4  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  8  fl.  dr. ;  oil  of 
cassia,  1|  fl.  dr.;  oil  of  verbena  (lemon-grass),  1 
fl.  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  30  drops ;  liquor  of  ammonia, 
18  fl.  oz. 

6.  (Eedwood.)  Oil  of  bergamotte,  8  oz. ;  es- 
sence of  lemons,  2  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  6  dr. ; 
essence  of  jasmine,  4  dr. ;  oil  of  sassafras,  8  dr. ; 
oil  of  neroli,  2  dr. ;  otto  of  roses,  li  dr. ;  oil  of 
origanum  and  essence  of  ambergris,  of  each,  1 
dr.;  musk,  20  gr. ;  macerate  for  a  week,  and 
decant  the  clear  portion.  It  is  added  to  the 
strongest  liquor  of  ammonia  in  proportion  of  Ij 
oz.  to  thepint. 

Obe,  The  above  are  used  to  fill  smelling-bottles. 
They  are  all  very  fragrant  and  refreshing. 

Sssoaoe,  Ward's.    See  Ebbbwcb,  Hbasaorb. 

EBBenee,  WeBtphalian.     Syn,     Ebbbnob    op 

BMOXB,  £.  OB  WOOD-BXOKB,  CaXBBIAB  BSBBHOB, 

Smokdio  vlvid;  Ebbbktia  BUueiiriB,  Ac.,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Crude  or  empyreumatic  pyroligneous 
acid,  1  pint;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
in  a  week  decant  the  clear  portion. 

2.  Tar,  8  dr. ;  sugar  colouring,  2  oz. ;  hot  crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  1  pint ;  agitato  constantly  for 
1  hour,  and  aftor  repose  decant  the  clear  portion. 

8.  Acetic  add  (Ph.  L.),  1  pint;  creosote,  6 dr.; 
mix.    White. 

4.  Barbadoes  tar,  ^  oz. ;  burnt  sugar  and 
common  salt,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  strong  pickling 
vinegar,  f  pint ;  port  or  elder  wine,  i  pmt ;  digesb 
as  before.  Inferior  to  the  preceding.  Used  to 
impart  a  smoky  flavour  to  meat,  &h,  Ac.,  by 
brushing  it  over  them,  or  adding  a  little  to  the 
brine  in  which  they  are  pickled. 

EBBenoeofWonnwood.  8yn.  Ebbbbtia  amaba, 
E.  ABBiBTHii,  li.  Pnp.  1.  Extract  of  worm- 
wood, 4  oz.;  oil  of  wormwood,  1  oz.-;  rectified 
spirit,  1  pint ;  digest  a  week  and  filt^.  Tonic, 
stomachic,  and  vermifuge. — J)oee,  10  drops  to  a 
teaspoonful. 

2.  (  Van  M&ne.)  Tincture  of  wormwood,  1  pint ; 
salt  of  wormwood,  6  dr. ;  extract  of  wormwood, 
1  dr. ;  digest  as  before. — Doee,  i  to  li  fl.  dr. 

I88EVGS8,na'Voarlng.  8yn,  Cttlinaby  bb- 

SBNOXB,  SpIOB  B.,  EbBBITOBB  BOB  THB  TABLB,  Ac. 

Those  used  by  cooks,  confectioners,  liqueurists, 
Ac.,  are  all  made  by  either  dissolving  1  fl.  oz.  of 
the  essential  oil  of  the  particular  substance  in 
1  pint  of  rectified  spirit,  or  by  digesting  4  to  6  oz. 
of  the  bruised  spice,  or  5  to  10  oz.  of  the  dried 
herb  in  a  like  quantity  (1  pint)  of  spirit.  The 
first  method  is  preferable,  mm  being  the  least 
troublesome,  and  yielding  the  finest  product. 
They  are  commonly  labelled  '  ookobittbatb]) 
BBBBVOB  OB  — *.'  An  inferior  article,  vended 
under  the  names  of  'bbbbnobb  of  culinabt 

HBBBB,'  <  GVLHrABT  TDTOTUBBB,'  '  TnrOTVBBB  BOB 

KITOHBN  VBB,'  Ac.,  are  prepared  from  half  the 
above  quantity  of  oil  or  spice,  infused  in  a  pint  of 
proof  spirit  or  British  brandy.  The  principal 
compounds  of  this  class  are  the  essences  of  all- 
spice, caraway,  cardamoms,  cassia,  cayenne,  eeleiy 
seed,  cinnamon,  doves,  coriander  seed,  fennel, 
garlic,  ginger,  lemon  peel,  roace,  majjoram,  nut- 
megs, orange  peel,  peppermint,  spearmint,  sweet 
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basil,  and  the  like.  The  whole  of  these  are  em- 
ployed to  flavour  soups,  gravies,  sweetmeats, 
pastry,  wines,  mulled  wines,  liqueurs,  Ac. 

EiaexLCee,  Flower.  Those  for  which  separate 
formulfB  are  not  given  in  this  work  may  most  of 
them  be  made  from  the  essential  oU  of  the 
flowers  and  rectified  spirit,  as  the  last;  or  by 
digesting  the  flowers  (crashed  or  bruised),  8  to 

6  lbs.,  in  proof  spirit,  2  galls.,  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  drawing  over,  by  distillation,  1  gall.  For 
the  essences  of  those  flowers  which  are  not 
strongly  odorous,  the  spirit  thus  obtained  is  dis- 
tilled from  a  like  quantity  of  flowers,  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  or  even  oftener.  The  essences 
of  other  organic  substances,  whose  fragrant  prin- 
ciples are  volatile,  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner;  A  small  quantity  of  some  other  odorous 
essence  is  frequently  added  to  the  product,  to 
enrich  or  modify  the  fragrance.  See  FiiOWBBS 
and  EsaBNOSB  by  ImPTTSiON. 

EiaeBces,  Fra'grant.    See  Flowbb  Essbncbb 
(above),  EsBBimA  Odobata,  Pbbpuvbbt,  Ac. 
EMences,  Fruit.    See   Ebsbkcbs    ov   Applb, 

PiNB-APPLB,  JAB&ONBLLB,  Ac. 

Essencee  by  Infu'sion.  This  term,  among  per- 
fumers, is  commonly  applied  to  those  essences, 
eamx,  and  espriU,  which  are  prepared  by  digesting 
the  ingredients  in  the  spirit  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  the  aroma,  in  opposition  to  those  obtained  by 
'distillation,'  or  by  'contact'  or  'pressure.' 
Thus,  the  bssbkobb  op  ambbbobis,  kfsk,  and 
TAKIIXA  are  of  this  class. 

SsseAces,  Yi^nons.  Syn,  Ebbbntia  tifoba,  L. 
These  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  wines 
(yina)  of  the  pharmacopoBia,  by  using  8  times 
the  usual  quantity  of  ingredients,  and  the 
very  strongest  sherry  wine.    1  fl.  dr.,  added  to 

7  fl.  dr.  of  wine  or  water  (properly  the  fl^t  only), 
forms  an  extemporaneous  imitation  of  the  officinal 
TIKA  XBDiOATA.  Some  of  the  above  are  largely 
used  in  dispensing,  and  by  travellers.  See 
LiQiroB  and  Wihb. 

E8SSVTIA  BIHA.    See  CouojnavQ. 

Essentia  Odora'ta.  JPrep.  1.  Oil  of  lavender, 
1  dr. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  bergamotte,  of  each, 
i  dr.;  neroli,  20  drops;  essence  royale,  2  fl.  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  i  pint;  mix. 

2.  (Eed¥food.)  English  oil  of  lavender,  48 
drops;  oil  of  cloves,  82  drops ;  oil  of  orange  pee^ 
16  drops ;  oil  of  bergamotte  and  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  of  each,  8  drops ;  oil  of  yellow  sandal- wood, 
neroli,  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each,  2  drops;  oil  of 
cinnamon,  1  drop ;  rectified  spirit,  and  essence  of 
ambergris  and  musk,  of  each,  1  oz.;  honey  water, 

8  OK. ;  mix.  Used  as  a  perfume  for  the  handker- 
chief, Ac.  The  last  form  seems  unnecessarily 
complicated  and  minute. 

Saientia  Odorifera.  Frep.  1.  Grain  musk 
and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each,  10  gr. ;  civet,  4 
gr.;  oil  of  cloves,  5  drops;  oil  of  rhodium, 
3  ^ps;  salt  of  tartar  (dried  by  a  dull-red  heat 
and  cooled),  |  dr.;  rectifled  spirit  (strongest), 
2i  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days,  and  pour  off  the 
clear. 

2.  Oil  of  rhodium  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each, 
I  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  ammonia,  2 
fl.  dr. ;  essence  of  civet  and  vanilla,  of  each,  2  fl.  oi. ; 
essence  of  musk,  5  fl.  oi. ;  neroli,  oils  of  lavender, 
verbena,  and  cassia,  of  each,  6  drops.      As  the 


last.    Both  are  very  pleasant,  durable,  and  power- 
ful perfumes  for  personal  use. 

E8SEETIAL  OIL.    See  Oil  (Volatile). 

ESSEETIAL  SALT  OF  BABX.    See  Baxk  and 

EXTBAOT. 

E88EHTIAL  SALT  OF  LEK0V8.  8yn,  Sast 
OF  LBicoKB;  Sal  LXKOiTiTX,  L.  The  preparation 
sold  under  this  name  is  made  by  mixing  cream  of 
tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa)  with  twice  its  weight 
of  salt  of  sorrel  (quadroxali^  of  potassa),  both  in 
fine  powder.  It  is  used  to  remove  ink,  fmit 
stains,  Ac.,  from  linen,  by  rubbing  a  little  of  it  oo 
the  part  moistened  with  warm  water.  It  is 
poisonous  if  swallowed  in  quantity. 

ETCH'IEQ.  A  species  of  engraving,  in  which 
the  design  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  action  of 
an  acid,  or  some  other  fluid,  instead  of  b^ng  cot 
out  by  the  graver. 

Froe,  In  the  obbikabt  pboobbs  ot  BTCHiva 
the  plate  is  covered  with  'etching  ground'  (an 
add-resistdng  varmsh),  and  thededgn  is  scratched 
on  the  metal  through  the  ground,  oy  means  of  a 
pointed  tool  of  steel  called  the  '  etching  needle ' 
or  '  point.'  A  border  of  wax  is  then  placed  roand 
the  plate,  and  the  '  biting '  fluid  poured  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  '  lights '  or  finest  por- 
tions of  the  design  are  sufficiently  'bitten  in.' 
The  etching  fluid  is  then  poured  off,  the  phite 
washed,  and  the  light  parts  '  stopped  out '  with 
Brunswick  black  or  other  varnish ;  the  solvent  is 
again  poured  on  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
flnest  portion  of  the  exposed  lines  are  sufficiently 
deep,  when  the  acid  is  again  poured  off,  and  the 
whole  process  is  repeated  till  the  very  darkest 
lines  or  shadows  are  sufficientiy' bitten  in.'  The 
pli^  is  then  cleaned,  and  is  resdv  to  be  printed 
from.  Occasionally  the  etched  design  reoeivea  a 
few  flnishing  touches  with  the  '  graver.' 

There  are  several  varieties  of  etching,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal : — Stohdio  with 
A  80PT  OBOUND^  when  a  coating  of  lard  or 
tallow  is  employed,  and  the  design  is  drawn  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  laid  evenly  on  the  ground*  hy 
which  means  the  fatty  matter  adheres  to  the 
paper,  on  the  parts  pressed  on  by  the  point  or 
pencil,  and  the  copper  beneath  becomes  exposed, 
and  is  then  acted  on  by  the  add.  The  efliect  re- 
sembles that  of  chalk  or  pencil  drawings. — Stip- 
pling, or  executing  the  oesign  in  dots  instead  of 
lines. — ^AQUATiNTAor  aquatiht,  a  mode  of  etching* 
on  copper  for  producing  an  effi»ct  resembling  a 
drawing  in  Indian  ink.  It  is  perf  onned  by  tUtmg 
powderod  asphaltum  or  lac-resin  on  the  plate, 
previously  slightly  greased,  and^  after  shaking  off 
the  loose  powder,  gentiy  heating  it  over  a  ch^lng- 
dish;  on  cooling,  the  lights  are  covered  with 
turpentine  varnish  colourod  with  lamp-black,  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil,  and  a  rim  of  wax  being 
placed  round  the  plate,  a  mixture  of '  aquafortlB ' 
and  water  is  poured  on  it,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  5  or  6  minutes,  when  it  is  poured  off,  the 
plate  dried,  and  reoourse  had  to  the  pencil  as 
before.  Tlie  process  <rf  'stopping'  and  eteh» 
ing'  is  repeated  again  and  again,  nntQ  the 
darkest  shades  are  produced.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  using  asphaltum,  an  alcoholic  sdlution  of  shdl* 
lac  or  gum-mastic  is  poured  over  the  plate^ 
placed  in  a  slanting  direction;  this  varnish  ronsa 
a  film,  which  on    drying  leaves  innumerable 
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cfBcks  or  minaie  flflfores  through  which  the 
acid  acts  on  the  plate.  The  fineness  or  coane- 
nesa  of  the  grain  depends  entirely  npon  the  con- 
dition of  the  powdered  asphaltam,  or  on  the 
quantity  of  matter  dissolved  in  the  spirit  employed 
to  form  the  ground. 

The  flmds  mnployed  for  'biting  in'  the  de* 
signs  vaiy  considerably,  almost  every  artist 
having  his  own  receipt.  Aqnafortis,  more  or 
less  diluted*  is,  however,  generally  employed  for 
OOPPBB,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  pyro- 
ligneous  add,  for  etching  on  btxsl;  but  any 
fluid  that  rapidly  diisolves  the  metal  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  'etching  ground' 
may  be  formed  of  any  substance  capable  of  re- 
sis&ig  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid,  and  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  soft  to  allow  of 
the  free  use  of  the  needle  or  point,  and  sufficiently 
iolid  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  design  during  the 
'  tcratching  in.' 

In  arcBiSQ  as  olass,  the  ground  is  laid  on, 
and  the  design  '  scratched  in  in  the  usual  way, 
when  liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  is  applied,  or  the 
glass  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  gas.  The  former  renders  the  surface  of  the 
«#iching  transparent,  the  latter  opaque.  A  nmple 
modification  of  the  process  is  to  wet  the  design 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  sprinkle  on 
some  finely  pulTerised  fluor-spar  (fluoride  of  cal- 
cium), by  which  means  hydrofluoric  acid  is  set 
free  and  attacks  the  glass.  This  method  may  be 
▼ery  easily  applied  to  the  graduation  of  glass 
vessels,  thermometer  tubes,  &, 

EroHiva  ojr  Ola^  bt  EiiBotsicitt.  {PlanU, 
'  Ann  Chem.  Phys. '  [6],  ziii,  143-144.)  The 
author  had  previously  drawn  attention  to  the 
fart  that  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  saline  solulaons  in  glass  vessels,  platinum 
wire  serving  as  electrodes,  the  glass  is  imme- 
diately attacked,  and  he  therefore  proposes  the 
following  method  for  etching  on  glass : 

The  smrfaoe  of  the  glass  to  be  engraved  is 
coated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate,  and  beneath  the  layer  of  liquid  a 
platinum  wire  eonnected  with  one  of  the  poles 
of  a  battery  is  stretched  across  the  plate.  With 
the  other  pole  is  connected  another  platinum  wire, 
the  whole  of  which,  except  the  point,  is  insu- 
lated ;  with  this  the  designs  are  drawn  on  the 
glass,  which  is  engraved  wherever  the  wire  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  flashes  of  light  being  emitted 
at  the  same  time. 

The  depth  of  engraving  depends  on  the  rate 
at  which  the  platinum  wire  moves ;  the  slower 
the  rate  the  deeper  the  line. 

A  BAPID  XBTHOD   07  BTOHINO    OK  IBON    OB 

9TBKL,  capable  of  very  general  application,  is  as 
follows :-— "  The  metal  is  warmed  until  it  is  capable 
of  melting  a  piece  of  beeswax,  or  'etching 
ground/  which  is  then  carefully  rubbed  over  it, 
so  as  to  form  a  thin  and  even  coating;  when 
cold,  the  design  is  '  scratched  in '  in  the  common 
way ;  a  little  powdered  iodine  is  then  sprinkled 
on  the  exposed  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
few  drops  of  water  are  added,  and  the  two 
worked  into  a  liquid  paste  with  a  camel-hair 
pencil.  The  pasts  is  then  moved  about  over  the 
intended  etching,  for  a  period  varying  from  1 
to  5   minutes,  according   to  the  depth   of  the 


lines  required  to  be  produced.  Af  terwaxds  the 
whole  is  removed  and  reapplied,  &c.,  as  with 
the  usual  etching  fluids.  The  same  e^hing- 
paste>  by  being  kept  for  a  few  days,  again  ac- 
quires tiie  property  of  dissolving  iron,  and  may 
be  used  again  and  again ;  but  independently  of 
this,  the  iodide  of  iron  formed  during  the  pro- 
cess, if  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  clean 
iron  vessel  by  a  moderate  heat»  and  placed  in 
stoppered  bottles,  will  sell  for  more  than  the 
original  cost  of  the  iodine.  To  travellers  and 
amateurs  iodine,  from  its  portability  and  con- 
venience, is  especially  usexul  for  marking  sur- 
gical instruments,  razors,  and  other  edge-tools  " 
{A,  J.  Cooley). 

Etching,  Slectro-.  This  mode  of  etching,  which 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  ordinary  mode, 
is  based  upon  the  destructive  action  of  certain 
'  anions '  during  '  electrolysis.'  If  two  plates  of 
copper  be  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  plate  connected 
with  the  copper  of  the  battery  will  be  attacked 
by  the  anion  oxygen  which  is  released  during  the 
decomposition  of  the  acid.  This  destructive 
action  can  be  localised  at  pleasure  by  covering 
certain  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting 
stratum  of  varnish,  ordinary  'etching  ground' 
for  instance.  In  the  practice  of  electro-etching, 
the  drawing  is  *  scratched  in '  in  the  usual  way 
through  an  ordinary  ground ;  a  stout  wire  is  then 
soldered  to  the  plate,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  back 
of  the  plate,  is  coated  with  sealing-wax  varnish. 
Thus  prepared,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  suitable 
*  decomposition  cell'  opposite  a  plate  of  some- 
what similar  size,  and  the  two  are  connected 
respectively  with  the  copper  and  zinc  of  a 
'  Dauieirs  cell,'  or  the  silver  and  zinc  of  a '  Smee's 
cell.'  After  about  10  minutes  the  plate  is  re- 
moved, washed,  and  dried ;  and  when  the  '  fine 
work '  has  been  stopped  out  with  Brunswick 
black,  it  is  returned  for  another  space  of  10 
minutes.  By  alternately  exposing  the  plate  to 
action  of  the  decomposing  fluid,  and  '  stopping 
out '  parts  of  the  work,  the  required  gradation  in 
tints  is  obtained.  The  exact  duration  of  the 
various  exposures,  as  well  as  their  number,  must, 
of  course,  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  See 
ETOHixa  Fluids  (beUno). 

Etching  nuids.  1.  (Fob  Ck>FPBB.)  a.  From 
'  aquafortis,'  2|  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  of  verdigris,  1  oz. ;  water, 
2|  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.     For  light  touches. 

0.  (Eatt  Fobtb,  Calloti  and  Piranui.)  Alum, 
sal-ammoniac,  sea  salt,  and  verdigris,  of  each, 
4  oz. ;  vinegar  (pyroligneous  acid),  8  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
16  fl.  OS.  i  mix,  dissolve,  boil  for  1  or  2  minutes 
in  a  glased  or  stoneware  vessel,  cool,  and  decant 
the  clear  portion.    Used  as  the  last. 

d.  Water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Used 
in  the  process  of  electro-etching. 

2.  (For  Stbbl.)  a.  From  iodine,  1  oz. ;  iron 
filings  or  wire,  \  dr. ;  water,  4  fl.  oz.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  until  required  for 

use. 

h.  From  iodine,  3  dr.;  iodide  of  potassium, 
\  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  2  fl.  oz.  As 
the  last. 

o,  (Mr  Turret.)    Pyroligneous  acid,  4  fl.  ox. ; 
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alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  1  fl.  oz. ;  mix,  and  add 
of  nitric  acid  or  double  aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1*28), 
1  fl.  oz. 

d.  From  hydrochloric  add,  5  parts ;  water,  95 
parts ;  mix,  and  add  the  liquid  to  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  1  part,  in  water,  60  parts. 

e,  A  solution  of  common  salt.  Used  in  the 
process  of  electro-etching. 

Etching  Ground.  %».  Etohivg  yabkibh. 
Prep.  1.  Beeswax,  5  parts ;  linseed  oil,  1  part ; 
melted  together. 

2.  {Callotf$  Habd  Vabkibh,  Flobsntdtb  t., 
Flobbnob  t.)  From  linseed  oil  and  mastic,  equal 
parts,  melted  together. 

8.  (Callotfs  Soft  Vabitish.)  From  linseed 
oil,  4  OK. ;  gum  benzoin  and  white  wax,  of  each, 
i  oz. ;  boil  to  2-8rds. 

4.  (iMiorenoe,)  White  wax, 2  oz.;  black  pitch 
and  Burgundy  pitch,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  melt,  add  by 
degrees  of  asphaltum,  2  oz. ;  and  boil  together, 
until  a  piece,  when  thoroughly  cold,  will  break 
by  being  bent  double  2  or  3  times  between  the 
Angers ;  next  pour  it  into  warm  water,  make  it 
into  small  balls,  and  place  each  of  them  in  a  piece 
of  taffety  for  use. 

Ohs,  The  preceding  compositions  are  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  plates,  previously  made 
sufficiently  warm  to  melt  them  easily,  their  even 
diffusion  being  promoted  by  dabbing  them  with 
a  wad  of  cotton.  Those  that  are  white  are  then 
generally  blackened  on  the  surface  by  skilfully 
passing  them  over  the  smoky  flame  of  one  or 
more  candles,  bv  which  the  marks  of  the  etching 
point  on  the  bright  metal  are  rendered  the  more 
visible. 

For  other  processes  see  PnoToaBAPHY. 

STHXB.  8yn.  Ozidb  ov  ethyl.  Described 
under  Ethyl,  Oxidb  of.  Several  substances  are 
known  under  the  name  of  ethers  besides  the  true 
ethers  or  salts  of  ethyl,  and  are  given  below. 

Ether  of  Canthar'ides.  Syn,  .£thbb  OAir- 
THABIDALI8,  L.  Prep.  ((EtHnger.)  From  pow- 
dered cantharides,  1  part ;  ether,  2  parts ;  digested 
together  for  8  or  4  days,  and  the  tincture  ex- 
pressed.   Used  as  a  vesicant,  &e. 

Ether,  Chlo'^ric.  This  name  was  applied  by 
Dr  T.  Thomson  to  the  ohlobide  op  olbfiabt 
GAB,  or  'Dutoh  LIQUID;'  and  afterwards  by 
Guthrie  and  Silliman,  to  ohlobofobm,  which 
thev  took  for  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
olenant  g^s.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  synonyms 
of  chlor^orm.  The  medicinal '  chlobio  btheb' 
of  the  shops  was  a  solution  of  chloroform,  1  part, 
in  rectified  spirit,  8  parts.  In  the  British  Pharma- 
copoBia  chloric  ether  is  mentioned  as  a  synonym 
for  spirit  of  chloroform,  of  which  the  dose  is  20 
or  80  drops  in  water,  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
anodyne.    See  Chlobofobm. 

Euer,  Chlorinef  ted.  Formed  by  the  action  of 
dry  chlorine  on  pure  ether.  When  the  action  is 
long  continued,  a  heavy,  oily  product  (biohlo- 
bivbttsd  bthbb),  smelling  like  fennel,  is  formed. 
By  the  still  further  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by 
Bimlight,  a  white  crystalline  substance  (fbkta- 
OHLOBnrBTTBD  bihbb),  a  compound  resembling 
sesquichloride  of  carbon,  is  obtained. 

Ether,  Kefhy^.    Syn.    Ozidb  of  mbthyl, 

WOOB-BTHBB,    MbTHYL-BTHIB  ;     ^THBB     UB- 

THTLicrs,  L.    Prep.    From  wood  spirit,  1  part; 


concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  4  parts ;  mix  in  a  re- 
tort, apply  heat,  pass  the  evolved  gas  (methylic 
ether)  through  a  little  strong  solution  of  potaasa, 
and  then  collect  it  over  mercury.    See  Mbthyl. 

Ether,  Spirits  of  Eitrous.    See  Sfibitb. 

Ether,  Washed.  Syn.  .£thbb  lotus,  L. 
Ordinary  ether,  agitated  first  with  2  or  8  times 
its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  a  few  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potassa,  or  a  few  drops  of  milk  of 
lime ;  and  after  decantation,  again  agitated  with 
a  Uke  quantity  of  water  only.  Used  for  inhala- 
tions. For  other  purposes  the  washed  ether  ia 
afterwards  digested  on  chloride  of  calcium,  to  de- 
prive it  of  retained  water. 

E'THEBIE.  ifi^a.  Cahphob  OFOiLOFWDrB. 
A  volatile,  white,  crystalline  substance,  deposited 
by  light  oil  of  wine  when  left  in  a  cold  situation 
for  some  time.  It  is  isomeric  with  etherole,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  assumption  of  its  b^ng* 
the  base  of  the  ethereal  compounds.  According 
to  this  hypothesis,  ether  is  a  hydrate  of  otherin. 
Etherin  forms  brilliant  prisms  and  plates ;  ia 
tasteless;  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  fuses  at 
230''  F.,  and  boils  at  600"*  F. ;  and  is  a  little  U^hter 
than  water.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  pressure 
between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  solution  in 
ether,  and  evaporation. 

E'THESOLE.  The  yellowish,  oily  liquid,  form- 
ing the  residual  portion  of  light  oil  of  wine,  after 
it  has  deposited  its  etherin.  It  is  lighter  than 
water ;  is  freely  soluble  in  both  alcohol  and  ether ; 
and  has  a  rather  high  boiling-point.  See  Sthbbdt 
and  Oil  of  Whtb. 

ETHIOVIC  ACID.  Prep.  An  aloohoUc  solu- 
tion of  the  crystids  of  sulphate  of  carbyle  (ethionie 
anhydride,  see  below)  is  diluted  with  water,  the 
whole  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  the 
filtered  liquid  evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol 
added;  the  precipitate  (ethionate  of  baryta)  is 
treated  (cautiously)  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
(avoiding  excess),  by  which  the  baryta  is  with- 
drawn, and  ethionie  acid  left  in  solution. 

Prop.t  8fo.  Ethionie  add  is  decomposed  by 
heat.  Its  salts  (ethionates)  are  all  sduble  in 
water,  and  are  said  to  be  anhydrous.  The  ethion- 
ates of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  soda  ciystaUise 
readily;  those  of  lead,  baryta,  lime,  and  the  other 
earths  are  unciystallisable.  See  Isbthionio  Acid 
and  below. 

ETHIOVIC  AVHTDBIDE.  Prep.  Pure  and 
dry  olefiant  gas  is  passed  over  sulphuric  anhydride 
contained  in  a  U-^ped  tube.  Or  sulphuric  an- 
hydride vapour  is  passed  through  anhydrous 
alcohoL  It  is  identical  with  carbyle  sulphiie.  It 
combines  with  water,  forming  ethionie  add« 

E'THIOPS.  %M.  iETHioPB,L.  A  name  given 
by  the  older  chemists  to  several  black  powders  on 
account  of  their  colour,  and  still  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medical  works. 

Ethiops,  Graphi'tic.  S^.  Ethiops  of  plum- 
bago; iBTHioPS  gbaphitioub,  L.  From  plum- 
bago, 2  parts;  quicksilver,  1  part;  triturated 
together  until  the  globules  disappear.— 2>oss,  6  to 
10  gr. ;  in  herpes,  and  some  other  obstinate  skin 


Ethiops,  Martial.    Black  oxide  of  iron  prepared 
by  keeping  iron  filings  under  water,  and  occasion 
ally  shaking  them.    It  is  washed  with  water,  dried 
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as  quickly  as  ponible,  and  pi^aeryed  from  the  air, 
to  prevent  farther  oxidation.     Formerly  mach 
erteemed  as  a  tonic 
Ethiopa,  Un'eraL    %».    Ethiops  mvBSAL ; 

McSIOm     lOirSRAXIB,     HTDBASeTBI     8T7LPHV- 

ximc  CUM.  BUXPHUBB,  L.    Black  solpharet  of 
mercory,  with  exceas  of  solphur. 

(2y<oa't.)  Oxide  of  mercury  (prepared  by  de- 
composing calomel  with  an  eqainilent  proportion 
of  liquor  of  potaam  to  whidi  a  little  liquor  of 
ammonia  has  been  added)  and  flowers  of  sulphur, 
equal  parts,  triturated  together.  This  is  recom- 
mended as  an  efficient  substitute  for  the  old  and 
uncertain  preparation  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  of  Sihiopt  mi»erdl.  It  is,  however,  of  more 
than  double  the  usual  strength,  and  should  there- 
foc«  be  taken  in  proportionate  doses.  See  Mbb- 
CUBT  (Sulphide). 

Btldopa,  Yege'table.  8yn.  JBthiops  txgbta- 
BiUB,  PiTLTUS  QVXBO^  MABUTX,  L.  Bladder 
wrack  {Fueut  veneulogm),  burned  in  a  close  vessel 
till  it  becomes  black  and  friable.  Used  in  bron- 
choeele,  scrofula,  &c.  Like  burnt  sponge,  it  owes 
its  virtues  to  the  presence  of  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  iodine. — Dom,  20  gr.  to  1  dr.  or  more, 
made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  sugar. 

E'THTL,  CsHf.  The  hydrocarbon  assumed  to 
be  the  radicid  of  the  ether-compounds  (ethyl- 
series)  ;  it  has  never  been  isolated.  A  body  con- 
taining carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  formula  of  ethyl,  2(CLH5),  has 
been  obtained  by  exposing  dry  iodide  of  ethyl  in 
sealed  tubes  for  several  hours  to  the  action  of 
flmdy  divided  zinc,  at  a  temperature  of  from  820° 
-^88^  F.;  this  is  hutame,  C4H10. 

According  to  the  beautiful  theory  of  Liebig, 
ethyl  is  a  ' salt-basyle,'  forming  'haloid  salts' 
with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine;  its  oxide  is 
ether,  and  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide  alcohol.  The 
compound  ethers  are  analogous  to  ordinary  salts 
in  which  the  metal  is  replaced  by  the  radical 
ethyL 

Bthyl,  Oxide   of  (C,H«)rO.      8yn,     Ethbb, 

Sin.PH17SI0  XTHXB,  JEtHBB  (B.  p.),  iETHXB  BUL- 

PHTBiovB  (Ph.  E.  D.  k  V,  8.),  JE,  bbotivioatits, 

JE.  YITBIOLIC178,  JE.  BPIBITUS  YITBIOLI  STJLOIS, 

L.  A  colourless,  highly  volatile,  fragrant- 
smelling,  inflammable  liquid,  obtained  by  distilling 
a  mixtiu«  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  It  was 
not  known  before  the  18th  century. 

^rep.  There  are  two  methods  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  ether.  The  one  is  by  mixing 
the  whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  and  imme- 
£ately  subjecting  them  to  distillation  at  a  proper 
temperature;  the  other  is  by  adding  the  alcohol 
in  a  slender  streamlet  to  the  acid,  previously 
heated  to  the  etherifying  point. 

1.  Bectified  spirit,  8  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  2  lbs. ; 
carbonate  of  potash  (previously  ignited),  1  oz. ; 
pour  2  lbs.  of  the  spirit  into  a  glass  retort,  add 
the  add,  and  place  the  vessel  on  a  sand-bath,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  the  ether,  as  it  forms,  pass  over  into  a  well- 
cooled  receiver;  continue  the  distillation  until  a 
heavier  fluid  be^ns  to  pass  over,  then  lower  the 
beat,  add  the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  and  distil 
as  before;  mix  the  distilled  liquors  together,  pour 
off  the  supernatant  portion,  add  the  carbonate  of 
potash,  and   agitate   occasionally  for  1  hour; 


finally,  distil  the  ether  from  a  large  retort,  and 
keep  it  in  a  well -stoppered  boUle.  Sp.  gr. 
•750. 

2.  ConHnmout    SthtrifleaHim    Proeest,    The 
strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  8  parts,  are  mixed  with 
alcohol,  q.  s.  (about  2  parts  at  *880)  to  reduce  its 
sp.  gr.  to  1*780;  an  object  which  may  be  easily 
obtained  bv  distilling  off  some  of  the  ether  if  re- 
quired.   The  still  or  retort  is  then  connected 
with  a  vessel  full  of  alcohol,  of  at  least  90% ,  by 
means  of  a  small  syphon  tube,  furnished  with  a 
stopcock ;  the  longer  limb  of  which  should  be  of 
glass,  and  so  arranged  that  it  just  dips  into  the 
mixture  of  acid  and  alcohol.    Heat  is  next  ap- 
plied, and  the  contents  of  the  still  raised  to  the 
boiling-point  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  as  soon 
as  full  ebullition  commences  the  stopcock  of  the 
siphon  is  cautiously  turned,  so  as  to  allow  the 
alcohol  to  flow  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  boiling  liquid  exactly  at  the  same  level;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  supply  a  quantity  of  alcohol 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  liquid  which  distils 
over.    By  careful  manipulation  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  which  enters  IJie  retort  passes  over  as 
ether  and  water,  and  this  decomposition  proceeds 
for  some  time,  and  would  continue  for  an  un- 
limited period  did  not  the  sulphuric  acid  ulti- 
mately become  too  weak  to  form  ether,  owing  to 
the  gradual  absorption  of  the  superfluous  water 
contuned  in  the  lUoohol.    Were  it  convenient  or 
practicable  to  use  absolute  alcohol,  a  given  weight 
of  sulphuric  add  of  the  proper  strength  would 
maintain  the  power  of  producing  ether  for  an  in- 
definite period.     In  practice,  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  that  may  thus  be  etherifled  is  twice  or 
thrice  as  much  as  by  the  other  process,  while  the 
product  is  much  purer,  and  the  residual  liquid  of 
the  distillation  continues  limpid,  and  has  only  a 
pale-brown  colour.    This  is  termed  the  'con- 
tinuous '  or  '  Boullay's '  method.    (This  process  is 
similar  to  that  given  in  the  B.  P.) 

The  oontinuons  otheriflcation  process  was  first 
explained  by  Williamson ;  a  compound  C2H^.HS04, 
ethylsulphuric  acid,  is  first  formed,  which  is  de- 
composed bv  the  action  of  more  alcohol,  forming 
ether  (C^^ijtO,  and  sulphuric  add,  HSSO4. 

Obg.  The  mixture  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric 
acid  requires  some  caution.  It  is  best  done  by 
introdudng  the  alcohol  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
imparting  to  it  a  rapid  whirling  motion,  by  which 
a  considerable  conical  cavitjr  is  formed  in  the 
centre,  and  into  which  the  acid  may  be  gradually 
poured  with  perfect  safety.  The  mixed  fluids 
should  be  brought  to  a  state  of  raj^id  ebullition 
as  quickly  as  possible,  as  without  this  precaution 
much  of  the  alcohol  distils  over  before  the  liquor 
acquires  the  proper  temperature  for  otheriflcation. 
On  the  small  soJe  a  tubulated  retort,  connected 
with  a  Liebig's  condensing  tube  and  two  globular 
receivers  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture^  or 
ice-cold  water  may  be  employed  as  the  distillatory 
apparatus.  The  second  receiver  should  be  con* 
nected  with  the  flrst  one  by  means  of  a  bent 
glass  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
former;  and  the  whole  of  the  joints  should  be 
securely  luted  as  soon  as  the  air  has  been  allowed 
to  escape. 

For  the  rectification  of  ether,  a  water-bath  is 
employed  along  with  the  above  simple  refrigerator, 
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CImh.  Comp.,  (to.  Ether  i»  reguded  as  tho 
oxide  of  ethyl,  uid  ilcohol  u  the  hydrate  of  thia 
bkie.  The  compoaiUon  ot  alcohol  ii  eiprevaed  by 
the  formula  C,U|.OH,  while  the  formtila  Tor 
ether  ii  (CjH,),0.  Ether  may  be  converted  into 
alcohol  by  headDg  it  with  water  and  a  ud«U 
qnaotity  of  inlphuric  acid,  direct  nnion  of  the 
ether  and  water  taking  place. 

The  compound  ethera  may  be  compared  to  ordi- 
nary ntt«  in  which  the  metal  ii  replaced  by  a 
radical  termed  ethyl,  having  the  formnla  CfH^. 
Thii  viev  it,  of  coarse,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  which  regards  eth^  aa  the  oxide  of  ethyl. 

According  to  theory.  1  equivalent,  or  IG  parts 
of  absolnte  aloobol,  ihonld  produce  1  eq.,  or  87 
part*  of  pnre  ether  f  but  in  practii 
raodiict   oMunod   by    operating 
BonUay's  method,  which   prodacn 
than  any  other,  does   not  exceed  3! 
the  preoeding  quantity   of   alcohol, 

A  mtitnre^   9  parts  of   oil  of  vi«w.,  .» 

puts  of  aloohol  of  90% ,  ceases  to  prodnoe  ether 
after  Bl  part*  of  each  alcohol  have  been  added. 

Prop.,  Uiti,  S[e.     Fnre  ether  is  a  colonrleM, 
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traUng  a^  agreeable  smell,  and  a  hunung, 
nreetlsh  taste  j  its  rapid  evaporation  prodoces  a 
T«y  low  tempcratnre.  Its  apeoiflc  gravity  varies 
between  -718  and  '784.  If  it  contains  water  it 
bs^Ini  to  crystallise  in  brilliant  whit«  plates  when 
cooled  to  -  84°  F.,  and  becomes  a  wUte  crystal 
BMM  at  -  46°  or  -iT'S.;  but  if  absolutely  pore, 
etiierMtnnot  be  solidified  by  any  degree  of  cold  that 
can  be  pcodnced.itremaiaiugflnid  when  placed  in 
contact  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
abont  -148°  P.  Boils  at  96°  F.;  is  very  com- 
bustible i  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  mixes  with  aloobol  in  all  proportioua. 
It  abatracti  eorrodve  Bublimate,tricb1oride  of  gold, 
farrio  chloride,  and  many  of  the  alkaloids,  ifroui 
tbdr  watery  solutions,  and  is  hence  invalnable  in 
WM^Mis  and  pltanmaan.  It  readily  dissolves  tlie 
TOlatile  and  Bxed  oils,  and  most  fatty  matters, 
aa  wall  aa  snlphur  and  phosphorus  in  small 
qitantities.  By  exposare  to  light  and  air  it  ab- 
totb*  oxygen,  and  water  and  acetic  add  are 
gradually  formed,       It  is  decomposed  by  expo- 


Its  evaporation 
intense  cold.  The  greatest  degree  of 
cold  yet  produced  (-  166°  F.)  has  result«l  from 
the  admixture  of  ether  with  solid  carbonic  a<rid. 
£tber  is  powerfully  stimulant,  narcotic,  and 
iniispasmodic,  if  allowed  to  evaporate,  or  stimo- 
lant  and  counter-irritant  if  its  evaporation  is 
prevented,  and  ia  used  in  various  diseases.  Ap- 
plied to  the  forehead  by  means  of  the  fingers  or 
a  strip  of  linen,  it  generally  relievos  simp^  cases 
of  nervous  headache.  In  piarwtaef,  it  is  largely 
employed  in  the  preparations  of  tineturea,  alka- 
loids, apirita,  kc. ;  and  in  chtaaitry,  is  iuvalusble 
in  organici  analyses.  Its  principal  commercial 
application  is  as  a  solvent  for  pyroi^lin,  in  the 
manufacture  of  collodion.  It  is  also  employed 
as  a  solvent  of  resins,  India  rubber,  to.,  in 
the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and  for  several 
other  useful  purposes. — Do*e,  SO  drops  to  2  fl. 
dr.  i  in  water  or  wine.  Eicesaive  doaes  of  ether 
produce  intoxication  resembling  that  from  aloo- 
hol, and  require  similar  antidotes.  Satphuric 
ether  is  sud  to  be  taken  largelv  in  the  nortli 
of  Ireland  aa  a  itdmnlant^  particularly  in  Antrim. 
Bhortiy  before  the  diacovery  of  cUorofom,  it 
was  found  that  when  the  vapour  of  ether  waa 
inhaled  it  gradually  produced  insensibili^  to 
pain.  It  was  therefore  employed  as  au  anna- 
thetic  in  surgical  operations.  It  is  now  mixed 
with  alcohol  and  ether  for  use  as  an  anoathetjo  ; 
a  common  mixture  consists  of  1  part  of  aloAol,  a 
of  chloroform,  and  8  of  ether. 

TuU.  Ether  may  be  recognised  by  its  Tola- 
tility,  odour,  taste,  sparing  solubility  in  wat«r, 
admixture  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  grest 
inQammability  (burning  with  a  ;ellowish-whit« 
flame),  and  its  powcrofdiBsoiving  fata  and  reains. 
Its  further  idontiBcation  can  only  be  effected  by 
ultimate  analysis. 

At.  The  ether  of  the  shops  generally  con- 
tuns  alcohol,  water,  or  acetic  acid,  and  aotne- 
times  all  of  (hem.  It  may  be  purified  from 
water  by  allowing  It  to  stand  with  caldutn 
chloride  or  potassium  carbonate,  and  distilling. 
It  mny  be  freed  from  alcohol  and  aoetic  aod  oj 
distillation  with  sodium,  nntil  hydrogen  « 
be  evolved.  Its  usual  specific  gravity  fi 
between  '783  and  -766.  Exptwod  to  the  a 
volatilises  entirely.     Ordinary  ether  often  t 
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Utmna-paper  red.  Pare  eUier,  however,  is  neatral 
to  tQit*paper.  10  parts  of  water  by  Tolume 
diBsolTe  1  part  of  ether  without  beeoming  doody. 
Water  may  be  detected  in  ether  by  shftkiDg  it 
with  an  equal  volnme  of  carbon  buralphide;  the 
liquid  will  become  tnrbid  if  any  water  is  present. 
To  detect  alcohol,  the  ether  is  shaken  with  aniline 
▼iolety  when  it  remains  nncoloored  if  alcohol  is 
absent. 

iViiMj'u.  Ether  rapidly  evaporates  at  common 
temperatores  when  kept  in  corked  bottles,  and 
even  in  bottles  secured  with  gronnd-glass'stoppers 
and  tightly  tied  over  with  bladder  and  leather.  To 
prevent  this  waste,  the  stoppers 
dKynld  fit  accnxately ,  and  the  bottles 
shonld  be  placed  in  as  cool  a  situa- 
tion aa  possible.  Bottles  famished 
with  gfTOund-glass  caps,  as  well  as 
stoppers,  are  freqaently  employed 
(see  en^.).  Dewar's  *  ether  phial ' 
is  formed  on  a  similar  principle. 
We  have  leen  bottles  of  ether  accu- 
rately stoppered,  tied  over  with 
Madder,  and  thidcly  coated  with  wax,  which  have 
yet  become  quite  empty  by  a  voyage  to  the 
tropics,  though  they  itill  appeared  to  be  as  closely 
secured  as  when  they  were  first  filled. 

Cation,  The  vapour  of  ether  is  very  inflam- 
mable, and  when  .mixed  with  atmospheric  air  it 
forms  a  violently  explosive  mixture.  The  density 
of  this  vapour  is  2*586,  that  of  air  being  1; 
henoe  it  rapidly  sinks,  and  frequently  accumidateB 
in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings,  especially  cellars, 
which  are  badly  ventilated,  in  the  same  way  as 
water  does.  The  only  remedy  is  thorough  ven- 
tilation. Many  serious  acddents  have  arisen  from 
this  cause,  for  no  sooner  is  a  light  carried  into  an 
apartment  where  such  vapour  is  present  than  an 
explosion  takes  place. 

Sthyl,  Acetate  of.  CsHc.G,H,0).  ^ii.  Aobtic 

BTHKB,  PrXOUOHlOVB    BTHBB ;  ^THBB   AOBTI- 

CVS,  L.  A  compound  discovered  by  Count  de 
Lauraguais  in  1759. 

Prep,  1.  Acetate  of  potash,  8  parts  (or  an 
equiv.  quaut.  of  acetate  of  soda) ;  alcohol  (857o}« 
3  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  (strongest),  2  paxts,  are 
mixed  together,  and  distilled  by  the  neat  of  a 
sand-bath,  from  a  glass  or  earthenware  retort  into 
a  well-cooled  receiver;  the  distillate  is  agitated 
with  a  little  water  to  remove  undecomposed  alco- 
hol, and  then  digested  first  with  a  little  chalk  to 
remove  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium  to  absorb  water ;  it  is,  lastly, 
rectified  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  Bectified  spirit  (sp.  gr.  *84),  50  parts ;  acetic 
add  (sp.  gr.  1*075),  88  purts,  are  mixed  together, 
and  oil  of  vitriol  (strongest),  10  parts,  added ; 
the  distiUation  is  oontinu«l  until  66  parts  have 
pass€^  over,  and  the  distillate,  after  digestion  for 
some  hours  with  a  little  dry  carbonate  of  potas- 
sium, is  rectified  as  before,  the  first  50  parts  only 
being  kept  for  use. 

ifop.,  4^0,  Acetic  ether  is  colourless,  and  bears 
a  connderable  resemblance  to  ordinary  ether,  but 
it  has  a  much  mqre  agreeable  and  refreshing 
odour.  It  boils  at  165""  F. ;  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  '89  at 
(Sff  F. ;  dissolves  in  about  7  parts  of  water ;  and 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  ii  deoomposed  py  alkalies  and  the  strong  acids. 


Acetic  ether  is  diaphoretic,  stimulant,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  narcotic— ^OM,  |  to  2  fl.  dr. ;  in 
similar  cases  to  those  in  which  sulphuric  ether  is 
employed,  and  especially  in  nervous  and  putrid 
fevers,  spasmodic  vomitings,  and  diseases  of  the 
bowels  and  stomach,  arising  from  debility  and 
not  of  an  inflammatory  character.  Its  principal 
consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  British 
brandy. 

Sthyl,  Beaioate  of .  CsH(.C,H(0,.  i^.  Bnr- 
ZOIO  BTHXS;  iETHBB  B>irzoiou0,  L.  Prep, 
Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  '880),  4  parts;  benzoic  add 
(cryst.),  2  parts ;  concentrated  hydrochloric  add, 
1  part,  are  distilled  together ;  as  soon  as  the  pro- 
duct turns  milky  when  mixed  with  water,  the 
receiver  is  changed,  and  the  liquid  that  distils 
over  collected ;  to  this  liquid  water  is  added,  and 
the  supernatant  ether  is  decanted  uid  bdled  with 
water  and  a  little  oxide  of  lead  (to  separate  hen- 
soic  add)  ;  it  is,  lastly,  freed  from  water  by  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

Prop,t  4'e,  A  colourless  oily  liquid,  slightly 
heavier  than  water,  and  possessing  an  aromatic 
odour  and  taste.  It  boils  at  410^  F.,  and  is  mis- 
dble  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl,  Bromide  of.  C^(Br.  Syn,  iETHBB 
HTDBOBBOMiouB,  L.  A  volatil^  ethereal  liquid, 
discovered  by  Sernllus. 

Prep,  Bromine,  8  parts;  alcohol,  82  parts; 
dissolve,  place  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  add  of  phos- 
phorus, 1  part,  and  distil  by  a  gentle  heat  as  soon 
as  the  liquid  becomes  cold.  The  ether  ii  separated 
from  the  distillate  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Phosphorus  tribromide,  PBr^ais  formed ;  this  acts 
upon  the  alcohol,  forming  ethyl  bromide  and 
phosphorous  add. 

Prop,,  Sfc,  A  very  volatile  liquid,  with  a  pene- 
trating taste  and  smell ;  boiling  at  105*^  F.,  and 
heavier  than  water. 

Bthyl,   Bn'tyrate    of.      (^f^,(^^fiy      8y%, 

BlJTTBIO     BTHBB,      PlVB-APPLB     OIL;      uGtHBB 

BUTTBIOUB,  L.  Pren,  By  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  butvric  add, 
and  purifying  the  product  from  free  acid. 

CommerdiJly,  f^m  crude  butyric  acid  neu- 
tralised with  caustic  potash  or  baiyta,  and  the 
resulting  solution  distilled  together  with  alcohol 
and  dl  of  vitriol. 

V%e9,  Crude  butyric  etber  forms  the  'pine- 
apple oil '  of  commerce,  and  when  largdy  diluted 
with  rectified  spirit^  the  'pine-apple  essence'  so 
much  employed  as  a  flavouring  substance  by  con- 
fectioners, liqueuristes,  &c.  It  imparts  a  delicious 
flavour  to  sweetmeats,  rum,  arrack,  punch,  &c. 
The  Germans  add  it  to  common  mm,  to  form  the 
flavouring  for  their  '  pine-apple  ale.' 

Ethyl,  Carbonate  of.    ((VHft)sCOg.    i%».    Cab- 

BOVIO  BTHBB;  ^THBB  OABBOWIOITB,   £.       Prep, 

Fragments  of  sodium  are  added  to  oxalic  ether, 
gentiy  warmed,  as  long  as  bubbles  of  gas  (carbonic 
acid)  are  formed ;  the  excess  of  metaJ  ii  removed 
from  the  semi-solid  mass,  some  water  added,  and 
the  whole  distilled.  The  carbonic  ether  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  In  the  receiver,  and  is 
collected,  dried  by  contact  with  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  rectified  along  with  some  potassium  or 
sodium,  till  it  ceases  to  yield  acetate  of  potash 
when  acted  on  by  caustic  potash. 
Prop,^  i(e.    Colourless,  limpid  liquid,  with  an 
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aromatic  odour;   tastes  pungent   and  burning; 
boilB  at  269°— 260°  F.    It  greatly  resembles  oxalic 
ether.    It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies. 
Ethyl,  Chlo'ride  of.     (^H^a.    Syn.     Light 

HTDBOOBLOSIC  B.,  ChLOBIDB  OT  BTHYL  ;  ^THBB 

HTDEOOHLomoTTS,  L.     A  highly  volatile   com- 
poundj  formed  of  ethyl  and  chlorine. 

Prep,  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  saturated  with 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  the  cold«  and  the  pro- 
duct is  distilled  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
Wolfe's  apparatus,  the  first  bottle  of  which  should 
be  2-8rds  filled  with  tepid  water  (70°— 75°  F.), 
and  the  remainder  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt.  To  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous, 
it  must  be  digested  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused 
chloride  of  cidcium. 

A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  8  parts,  and  alcohol, 
2  parts,  is  poured  upon  common  salt  (dried),  4 
parts ;  and  the  whole  distilled  as  before. 

Prop,,  ^0,  It  has  a  sweetish  taste ;  is  soluble 
in  about  16  parts  of  water,  and  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol ;  boils  at  64°  F. ;  bums  with 
a  flame  edged  with  greesn. ;  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
and  does  not  affect  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Sp.  gr.  '921  at  82°  F.— Dom,  10  to  80  dropo,  as 
an  antispasmodic  and  a  powerful  diffusible  stimu* 
lant.  Owing  to  its  extreme  volatility  it  can  only 
be  taken  dissolved  in  spirit. 

Ethyl,  Qy'aaate  of .  CaH^CNO.  Syn,  Ctakio 
BTHBB.  Prep,  By  distilling  a  dry  mixture  of 
cyanate  of  potash,  and  potassium  e&yl  sulphate, 
in  nearly  equivalent  proportions.  A  mixture  of 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers  passes  over  into  the 
receiver.  By  distilling  this  mixture  the  two  are 
readily  separated ;  that  which  passes  over  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath  being  the  first,  and  the 
residuum  in  the  retort  the  second. 

Prop.,  S(e,  An  ethereal,  very  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  140°  F. 

Ethyl,  Cy'anide  of.  CsHgCN.  ^^ii.  JStheb 
HTDXOOYAinous,  L.  Ptep,  Cyanide  of  potassium 
and  potassium  ethyl  sulphate,  equal  parts,  are 
mixed  and  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  by  a  moderate 
heat.  The  product  separates  into  two  strata ;  the 
lighter  one  is  impure  ethyl  cyanide ;  this  is  de- 
canted and  affitated  with  4  or  6  times  its  bulk  of 
water  at  120—140°  F.,  and  the  operation  is  re- 
peated with  about  2  parts  of  water ;  the  ether  is 
again  decanted,  and  placed  in  contact  with  chloride 
of  calcium  for  24  hours,  and  then  rectified. 

JVop.,  4rc.  It  boils  at  190°  F.  Sp.  gr.  -788. 
In  its  therapeutical  effects  it  resembles  hydro- 
cyanic add,  but  is  less  active.  Its  odour  is,  how- 
ever, more  penetrating  and  offensive. — Doee,  2  to 
6  drops,  in  mucilage  or  emulsion ;  in  obstinate  or 
convulsive  coughs,  gastrodyniai  hysterical  affec- 
tions, &C. 

Ethyl,  Cyan'urate  of.  (C^B^fiJSJC^.  Prep, 
See  CTAino  Ethbb. 

Prop.,  S^e,  Tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless, 
transparent  needles  and  prisms ;  fusing  at  186°  F. 

Ethyl,  Todide  of.  Cfi^L.  Syn,  Mtrnl  ht- 
SBIODIOUB,  L.  Prep,  Phosphorus.  4  parts, 
alcohol  (sp.  ffr.  '84),  70  parts,  and  iodine,  100 
parts,  are  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed  together 
and  distilled.  The  reaction  is  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bromide. 

Prop,,  4^0-    A  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a 


strong  ethereal  odour,  and  boiling  at  158°  F. ;  sp. 
gr.  1'92.    It  is  reddened  and  decomposed  by  ex- 
posure to  air  and  light. 
Ethyl,  Nitrate  of.    C3H1NO,.    4r».    Nitkic 

BTHBB  ;  .£tHBB  FITBI0U8,  L. 

Prep.  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1*875),  50 
parts ;  nitrate  of  urea,  a  littU  (say  2  or  8  parts)  ; 
dissolve,  add  alcohol,  50  parts,  ana  distil  with  the 
usual  precautions,  until  7-8ths  of  the  whole  (of 
the  liquid  portion)  have  passed  over;  agitata  the 
distillate  with  a  little  water  to  separate  the  ether, 
and  preserve  the  heavier  portion. 

Prop.,  4^0.  Nitric  ether  possesses  an  agreeable 
sweetish  taste  and  odour ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water ; 
the  alcoholic  (but  not  iJie  aqueous)  solution  of 
potash  decomposes  it  rapidly;  sp.  gr.  1*112.  •  Its 
vapour  is  very  apt  to  explode  when  strongly 
heated,  and  therefore  a  small  quantity  only  should 
be  prepared  at  a  time. 

Ethyl  Nitrite.  CsHfJ^O,.  8f».  NnxouB 
BTHBB  ;^THBBinTB08U8,L.  Iliis  is  a  oompound 
of  which  'sweet  spirit  of  nitre'  is  an  impure 
alcoholic  solution.  Prep.  1.  The  best  method  is 
to  pass  nitrous  acid  gas  into  aloohoL  The  nitrous 
acid  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  such  bodies  as 
starch,  copper,  mercury,  or  arsenions  acid  with 
nitric  add.  The  alcohol  should  be  as  concentrated 
as  possible,  and  should  be  kept  very  cold,  and  the 
current  of  nitrous  acid  gas  should  be  slow  and 
steady ;  in  this  way  a  comparatively  pure  product 
is  obtained. 

Nitrite  of  ethyl  is  an  extremely  volatile  liquid ; 
it  boils  at  about  61°  F.,  whereas  aldehyde  bcnls  at 
90°  F.,  and  alcohol  at  180°  F.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  fact,  we  are  enabled  to  separate  it  from 
the  crude  liquid  by  distillation.  Some  precau- 
tions are,  however,  necessary  to  ensure  the  purity 
of  the  product.  The  fiask  containing  the  erode 
product  is  placed  in  a  water-bath,  and  connected 
by  bent  tubes  with  several  other  flasks  and  bot- 
tles. The  flrst  tube  should  be  passed  into  a  small 
empty  flask ;  this  will  condense  most  of  the  alcohol 
which  may  pass  over  during  the  operation.  Then 
a  second  bent  tube  passes  into  a  second  flask  con- 
taining a  little  water;  this  condenses  any  alcohol 
which  may  not  have  been  stopped  in  the  first 
flask,  together  with  free  acid,  and  nearly  all  the 
aldehyde. 

From  this  wash-bottle  a  third  tabe  proceeds 
into  a  somewhat  shallow  flask,  containing  a  strtHig 
solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the  gas,  however,  la 
not  allowed  to  pass  through  this  alkaline  liquid, 
but  simply  over  the  surface.  In  this  way  the 
last  portion  of  the  aldehyde  is  absorbed,  and  tiie 
potash  solution  gradually  assumes  an  amber  colour. 
From  this  vessel,  the  gas  (for  such,-  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  laboratory,  the  nitrite  of 
ethyl  is — in  very  cold  weather  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  gently  warm  the  different  flasks)  is  passed 
through  a  tube  charged  with  anhydrous  chloride 
of  calcium  to  absorb  moisture,  and  the  pure  and 
dry  nitrite  of  ethvl  thus  produced  finally  passes 
into  alcohol,  which  readily  absorbs  it. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  weight  of  the 
alcohol  used  for  absorbing  the  gas,  and  its 
weight  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  to  know  the 
strength  or  percentage  of  nitrite  of  ethyl  which 
must  be  in  solution.  Ordinary  spirits  will  answer 
for  condensing  the  nitrite   of  ethyl,  but   it  is 
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better  to  vae  abeolate  alcohol,  m  it  is  Yerj  de- 
■ixBble  to  ftToid  the  preeenoe  of  water  in  any 
form.  The  solntionB  made  with  weaker  spirit 
■con  torn  acid ;  those  made  with  absolute  alcohol, 
on  the  other  hand,  keep  a  long  time.  It  is  Terr 
tnie  the  yerj  strong  solutions  of  S/0%  and  25% 
show  traces  of  acidity  when  tested  with  moist- 
ened litmoa-paper,  but  the  10%  solution  is  quite 
neutral. 

The  distillation  must  be  conducted  at  the  very 
lowest  possible  temperature;  in  fact,  the  water 
in  the  water-bath  should  only  be  kept  gently 
warm,  and  the  process  should  be  continued  only 
•0  long  as  the  conducting  tubes  feel  cool  to  the 
touch ;  when  they  become  warm  the  distillation 
■faould  be  discontinued.  By  passing  the  gas  into 
a  tube  in  a  freesing  mixture,  instead  of  into 
alcohol,  the  pure  nitrite  of  ethyl  is  readily  ob- 
tained in  a  liquid  form ;  it  is,  however,  necessary 
to  seal  the  tube,  otherwise  the  very  yolatile  liquid 
would  soon  be  lost. 

S.  Rectified  spirit,  46  parts  (by  volume),  pure 
nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*5),  7  parts.  Put  15  parts 
of  the  spirit  into  a  retort,  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
a  safiBty  tube,  and  with  a  second  tube  leading  to 
a  refrigerating  apparatus.  Fill  the  safety-tube 
with  pure  nitric  add,  then  add  through  it,  gradu- 
ally and  cautiously,  8i  parts  of  the  acid.  When 
the  action  has  nearly  ceased,  add  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  acid,  a  little  at  a  time.  Ethyl 
nitrite  distils  over. 

IVpp.,  4"^.  Pure  nitrous  ether  has  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  an  agreeable  odour  of  apples,  and  boils  at 
62°  F. ;  sp.  gr.  '947  at  60^  F.  Commercial  nitrous 
ether  contains  aldehyde,  boils  at  70*^  F.,  has  a 
more  or  less  suffocating  odour  combined  with 
that  of  the  pure  ether,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  *886  at 
Mf  F.,  and  turns  brown  when  mixed  with  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash,  while  the  latter  remains 
unaltered.  It  also  acicQfies  by  age,  whilst  pure 
nitrous  ether  remains  neutral.  They  are  both  verv 
inflammable,  and  bum  with  a  white  flame.  Ordi- 
nary nitrous  ether  dissolves  in  about  48  parts  of 
water,  and  mixes  in  aU  proportions  with  alcohol 
and  salphuric  ether. 

Nitrous  ether  is  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  but  is  seldom  employed  alone,  though 
when  largely  diluted  with  alcohol  (sweet  spirits 
of  nitre,  spirit  of  nitric  ether)  it  is  a  common 
remedy  in  several  diseases,  it  is  also  used  to 
flavour  malt-spirit,  in  imitation  of  brandy  (British 
brandy),  although  for  this  purpose  it  is  vastlv 
inferior  to  acetic  ether.    See  Spibits  (Medicinal). 

Ithyl,  (Enaathate  of.  Syn.  (Ekahthic  rhbb, 
PBulboovic  BTHBB.  Prep,  The  oil  obtained  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  distillation  of  fermented 
liquors,  especially  wines,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  the  crude  ether.  It  Is  purified  by  agita- 
tion with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
freed  from  water  by  a  few  fragments  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  then  re-dlstUled.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  ethyl  eaprate. 

iVop.,  <fe.  (Enanthic  ether  is  colourless, 
lighter  than  water,  and  boils  at  about  500^  F. ; 
it  has  a  powerful,  intoxicating  vinous  odour, 
resembling  that  of  an  empty  wine-cask  or  bottle 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time. 
It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  *862.    As  ob- 


tuned  by  distillation,  It  is  united  with  a  little 
aurABTHio  Aon>.    2200  imperial  galls,  of  wine 
(about  85  hogsheads)  only  yielded  2i  lbs.  of  the 
mixed  oil. 
Bthyl,  Oxalatt  of .  (C^)fifi^.  S^,  OxAiio 

BTHBB;  JEtHBB  0XAIJ0V8,   L.     iVflp.     Alcohol 

and  dry  oxalic  acid,  equal  parts,  are  digested 
together  in  a  glass  flask  connected  with  an  in- 
veorted  condenser,  so  that  the  spirit,  volatilised  by 
the  heat,  is  condensed,  and  flows  back  into  the 
flask.  After  6  or  8  hours  the  process  is  generally 
complete,  and  the  liquid  contains  merely  a  trace 
of  fiee  acid,  from  wtilch  it  may  be  separated. 

Itop,,  ^o.  A  colourless,  oily  liquid,  slightly 
heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  868**  F.,only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  an  aromatic  smell. 
Alkalies  decompose  it.    Sp.  gr.  1*09. 

Ethyl,  Sulphate  of.    (C,H»),S04. 

Prep.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  abeolute 
alcohol.  Ice  and  then  water  are  added  to  the 
mixture,  and  the  liquid  is  shaken  with  chloro- 
form, the  sulphate  is  dissolved,  and  1^  behind 
on  evaporation.  It  may  also  be  prepsored  1^  the 
action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  sUver  sulphate.  It  is 
a  very  unstable  compound,  and  cann^  be  d^tlUed 
without  suffering  decomposition. 

Ithyl,   Yalerianate   of.    G^».C|H,0,.     1^ 

VaLBBIAKIO  BTHBB;  .£tBBB  TALBBIAVIOVS,  L. 

Prep,  By  passing  dry  hydrochloric  add  gas  into  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  valeric  acid.  It  is  a  fngrant, 
volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  having  a  high 
boiling-point,  and  a  rich  fruity  odour,  said  to 
closely  resemble  that  of  butyric  ether  or  pine- 
apple  oil.    It  is  used  to  flavour  liqueurs,  &c. 

BTHTXAXnTB.  NHs.C,Hc.  A  compound 
ammonia,  formed  by  the  replacement  of  one  of 
the  hydrogen  atoms  in  ammonia  by  the  radical 
ethyL  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  distilling 
diethyloxamide  with  caustic  potash ;  also  by  re- 
ducing nltro-ethane. 

It  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  with  a  strong 
ammoniacal  smell.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame. 
Its  speclflc  gravity  is  '6964  at  &*  C. ;  boiling-poiut 
19^  C.  (68°  F.).  Ethylamlne  decomposes  ammonia- 
cal salts  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  throws 
down  many  metallic  hydroxides,  as  ammonia  doesi 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  the 
fact  that  precipitated  aluminium  hydroxide  re- 
dissolves  in  excess  of  ethylamlne.  Salts  of  cad« 
mium,  nickel,  and  cobalt  give  precipitates  which 
are  Insoluble  in  excess,  while  cupric  hydroxide 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  excess  of  ethylamlne. 
It  forms  salts  in  the  same  way  as  ammonia,  which 
it  closely  resembles  in  its  general  properties. 

EUACABTHU8  nTTBREUPTUS,  Linn.  The 
Hop-jumper.  This  insect  is  often  confounded 
with  another  species  of  the  same  family,  Cer^ 
oopiddt,  distinguished  as  Apkrophora  epumaria 
because  the  larva  are  covered  with  a  frothy 
liquid,  vulgsrly  called  'cuckoo  spit,'  or  frog's 
spittle,  and  supposed  to  be  caused  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  by  cuckoos  and  frogs.  Professor 
Westwood  states  that  the  ancients  believed  that 
these  insects  were  generated  by  the  above- 
mentioned  animals,  and  the  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  day.  Although  the 
frog  flies,  or  cuckoo  mes,  Aphrophora  epnmaria, 
live  by  sucking  the  juices  from  plants  and  trees 
in  the  same  way  as  the  veritable  jumper  (JK«- 
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aeanikus,  Westwood ;  Amb^feepkaUlS  intermptus, 
Cartis;  Suaeantkus  interrmptus,  LinniBUB),  and 
have  the  same  wonderful  powers  of  leaping,  these 
insects  are  specifically  distinct. 

An  allied  species,  much  smaller  than  the  hop- 
jamper,  attacks  rose-trees:  another  is  found 
upon  lime-trees.  Two  other  species,  also  smaller, 
the  Supieiyx  picta  and  the  Supierffx  Bolani, 
infest  potato-plants,  and  Curtis  found  the  former 
upon  mint,  burdock,  and  nettles. 

In  America  a  species  of  leaf -hopper,  belonging 
to  the  same  family,  does  enormous  mischid  to 
grape-vines  by  puncturing  their  leaves  and  ex- 
hausting the  juices  of  the  plants. 

Old  writers  upon  hops,  as  Beynolde  Scott,  and 
Bradley,  do  not  allude  to  this  insect ;  nor  do  Lance 
and  Butley,  who  wrote  47  and  86  years  ago, 
notice  it  as  injuring  hop-plants.  It  is  only  witMn 
the  last  20  years  that  the  planters  have  seen  it  in 
their  plantations,  or,  at  least,  have  connected  it 
with  the  sickly  condition  of  the  plants  in  certain 
seasons.  Since  this  time  it  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  occasionally  in  recent  years  it  has  caused 
most  serious  mischief,  especially  where  the  plants 
have  been  naturally  weakly  or  backward. 

Upon  banks  and  upon  indiiferently  tilled  land, 
as  well  as  upon  stony  and  light  land,  they  are 
more  troublesome,  making  onslaughts  upon  the 
hop-bines,  generally  towards  the  middle  of  May, 
or  when  they  have  been  tied  up  to  the  poles,  by 
thrusting  their  beaks  into  the  leaves  and  into  the 
tender,  juicy,  leading  shoots,  from  which  the  sap 
may  often  be  seen  exuding  in  large  drops.  After 
a  while  the  weaker  plants  turn  yellow;  their 
growth  is  completely  arrested.  The  stronger 
plants  manage  to  struggle  upwards,  but  their 
strength  and  powers  of  production  are  materially 
diminished  by  the  continuous  drain  upon  them. 
In  seasons  of  slack,  delicate,  or  backward  bine 
the  consequences  are  very  serious.  When  the 
bine  is  plentiful  and  vigorous  it  manages  to  grow 
away  from  its  persecutors,  but  the  jumpers  remain 
and  multiply,  feeding  upon  it. 

lAfB  SUtory.  The  insects  appear  first  upon 
the  hop-plants  as  small  lary».  When  they  have 
arrived  at  their  full  larval  size  they  '  moult,'  as 
the  planters  say,  leaving  their  skins  upon  the 
leaves.  Another  moult  occurs  after  the  pupa 
stage,  when  the  perfect  winged  insect  is  formed. 
In  all  of  these  stegee  the  ii\jury  to  the  plants  is 
continued.  Pairing  then  takes  place,  and  the 
female  lays  eggs  and  dies.  It  is  not  clear  where 
the  eggs  are  deposited,  nor  has  it  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  life  of  the  insect  is  carried 
on  by  eggs  through  the  winter,  or  by  hibernating 
larva.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  family  deposit 
eggs  under  the  rind  of  plants  in  the  autumn, 
which  are  batched  in  the  early  spring,  as  the 
Tffphlooyba  rosm.  Another,  Jauut  gettnoiatut, 
according  to  Taschenberg,  lays  them  either  in  the 
ground  or  upon  the  roots  of  plants  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Harris  speaks  of  a 
spedee,  TeHiff<mia  vitU,  in  America,  whose  larvie 
retire  for  shelter  during  the  winter  beneath 
fallen  leaves,  decaying  tufts,  and  roots  of  grass. 
Beaaoning,  then,  by  analogy,  and  from  what  is 
actually  known  of  these  jumpers,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  are  concealed  in  egg  or  larval  form 
close  to  the  hop-plant  centres,  in  the  ground  or 


within  the  cracks  of  the  poles,  during  the  winter. 
Their  continuity  of  existence  is  not  carried  on  by 
means  of  eggs  upon  or  under  the  rind  of  the 
hop-plants,  because  these  are  cut  down  in  the 
autumn  and  carried  away.  The  plant-oentrea,  or 
perennial  stocks,  remain,  with  pieces  of  bine  upon 
them  only  a  foot  in  length,  and  small  peces  of 
bine  get  broken  off  and  lie  on  the  ground  throogli- 
out  the  winter.  Their  rind  shrivels  up,  and  the 
eggs,  if  under  it,  would  be  destroyed.  The  poles, 
which  remain  upon  the  groimd,  stacked  dose  to 
the  hop-plants,  are  said  to  be  depontories  of  the 
insect,  either  in  egg  or  larval  form.  One  plan- 
tation was  so  mudb  infested  with  jumpers  that  it 
was  grubbed,  and  the  poles  were  removed  to 
another  ground  till  then  free  from  jampers ;  this 
was  soon  after  as  badly  troubled  with  them  ae 
the  old  plantation. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  insect*  in  common 
with  others  of  the  Ceroopidmy  has  wonderfol 
powers  of  leaping,  with  hind  legs  dispropor- 
tionately long,  and  fuiuished  with  well-developed 
muscles. 

The  colour  of  the  perfect  insect  is  yellowish, 
with  markings  of  brown  on  the  wings,  head, 
abdomen,  and  legs,  varying  somewhat  in  positioii 
and  intensity.  In  the  pupa  stage  further  varia- 
tions of  colour  may  be  noticed.  Some  specimens 
have  been  seen  witii  crimson  marking's. 

PreveiUion,  The  roots  and  stocks  of  hop- 
plants,  forming  plant-centres  or  *  hills,'  remain 
in  the  ground  for  numy  years,  and  oonnet  of 
congeries  of  interlaced  fibres,  affording  sacca- 
lent  food  for  the  larv»,  and  convenient  shelter 
for  the  eggs  and  larva  of  insects.  Though  with- 
out doubt  many  of  them  would  be  affeSed  and 
decreased  by  application  of  caustie  and  dis- 
agreeable substances  dug  in  round  theplant-eentres, 
there  are  some  which  would  escape ;  still  it  would 
be  desirable,  after  a  bad  attack  of  jumpers*  to 
'  open  round'  the  plant-centres — that  is,  to  clear 
away  the  earth  from  them,  leaving  a  trench  roond 
the  fibrous  stocks,  which  would  lie  exposed  during* 
the  winter.  Planters  adopted  this  course  formerlj 
after  a  visitation  of  mould  or  mildew  to  let  the 
air  in  and  to  destroy  the  germs  or  spores  of  the 
fungus.  Caustic  substances  could  then  be  pnt 
close  to  the  stocks,  as  lime,  lime  ashes,  eoot* 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulpliate  of  ammonia.  Dnwings 
of  sand,  sawdust,  wood  ashes,*  or  finely  triturated 
earth,  with  which  paraffin  oil  shonld  be  mixed. 
might  be  sprinkled  all  round  the  stocks  with 
very  much  advantage.  Opening  in  the  nnanner 
described  would  be  very  effective,  but  if  this  ooold 
not  be  done  the  soil  all  round  the  stocks  shonld 
be  well  dug  and  pulverised  as  early  as  poesihle 
directiy  after  the  poles  had  been  set  up,  and 
caustic  substances  put  on  hef6re  the  digging 
operation. 

BBtHBdiei.  When  the  jumpers  are  in  full  foroe 
upon  the  hop-plants  the  only  remedy  available,  oar 
that  has  been  proved  to  be  practical  and  effectoal, 
is  to  hold  tarred  boards  or  tanned  sackinff  on 
two  sides  of  the  plants  low  down  in  tiie  aUeysg 
and  to  have  the  poles  tapped  smartiy  with  a  stont 
stick.  The  insects,  which  are  very  timid,  aa  may 
be  seen  by  the  way  they  dodge  round  the  polea^ 
take  a  mif^ty  leap  after  this  shook  and  jnmp  into 
the  tar.    Thousands  can  be  caught  Vy  this  meant 
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in  a  d»j  in  badly  infested  plantetioiu.  Washing 
with  soap  and  water  does  not  seem  to  have  mnoh 
eSett  upon  them  (*  Reports  on  Insects  Injorioos 
to  Crops,'  by  Charles  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

XUCALYP'Tnr.  A  pecnliar  sabstanoe  existing 
in  Botany  Bay  kino.  A  snbetanoe  exnded  by 
sereral  species  of  the  Eueatyphu,  It  has  been 
employed  medSdnally  in  diarrhcea. 

EUCALYPTOL.    See  Eugaltftub. 

EUCALYPTUS.  The  Eueaiypti,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  belong  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
Mybtaokb,  and  are  natives  of  Australia,  where 
they  are  kiM>wn  under  the  name  of  '  gum-trees,' 
or  as  '  stringy-bark  trees.'  The  most  interesting 
and  important  charaeterisUc  of  these  plants  is 
the  power  they  undoubtedly  possess  of  correcting, 
if  not  of  removing,  the  pestilential  exhalations 
which  are  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  fevers 
that  occur  in  marshy  localities.  This  discovery 
is  due  to  M.  Bamel,  and  was  made  by  him  in  1866. 

M.  Oimbert,  amongst  other  cases,  cites  one  of 
a  farm,  20  miles  from  Algiers,  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  which  was  of  a  very  pestilential 
character.  In  the  spring  of  1867  18,000  euca- 
lyptus trees  were  planted  on  the  farm,  and  M. 
Gimbert  states  that  since  then  not  a  single  case 
of  fever  has  taken  place,  the  freedom  from  disease 
oeenrring  the  same  year  the  plants  were  placed  in 
the  ground,  and  the  good  effects  commencing 
whilst  the  trees  were  only  2  or  3  metres  in  height. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  '  Les  Mondes' 
(1876) : — "  Between  Nice  and  Monaco  there  is  a 
locali^  so  unhealthy  that  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  Bailway  Company  have  been 
obliged  to  change  every  2  or  3  months  the  watoh- 
man  at  a  crossing  there. 

"Plantations  j>i  the  eucalyptus  have  been 
formed  there,  and  at  present  the  same  watohman 
has  reaided  there  for  several  months  with  his 
fiunily  without  experiencing  the  least  incon- 
venience." 

At  Tn  Fontane,  about  3  miles  from  Rome, 
large  plantations  of  eucalyptus  have  been  made 
by  the  Trappist  monks,  and  the  place  is  now 
habitable  all  the  year  round,  and,  though  still  un- 
healthy, it  is  no  longer  deadly,  as  it  was  in  1874. 
How  nur  the  eucalypti  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  this  result  is  difficult  to  determine. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  effecte  above 
described  are  due  to  the  eucalyptus  having  such 
extensive  and  far-spreading  rooto,  which  suck  up 
and  appropriate  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding 
scnl,  the  presence  of  which,  aided  by  heat,  is 
believed  to  be  a  cause  of  malarisl  poisoning. 

The  avidity  of  the  plant  for  water  is  very 
great;  it  has  been  computed  that  one  tree  will 
absorb  ten  times  ite  weight  of  moisture  from  the 
soil  ('Pharm.  Journal,'  Feb.  6th,  1876).  It  is 
most  likely  owing,  at  any  rate  in  very  large 
measure,  to  this  cause  rather  than  to  the  supposed 
antiseptic  and  disinfecting  odours  exhaled  by  its 
leaves  that  the  salubrious  effects  of  the  eucalyptus 
sre  due.  The  Uue  ,gum-tree»  or  Suea^tui 
gloibmUtM  (so  distinguished  because  of  the  rounded 
form  of  the  lid  which  covers  ite  unexpanded 
ilower-bud),  has  been  successfully  introduced  into 
Asisy  Africa*  and  Southern  Europe.  If,  as 
asserted,  it  can  only  exist  in  a  climate  where  the 
temperature  is  never  lower  than  the  freezing- 


point,  ite  domestication  (save  in  hothouses)  is 
impossible  in  our  own  country.  [The  plantetions 
at  Tre  Fontene  have  suffered  very  severely  from 
frost  on  one  or  two  occasions. — Eb.] 

The  Suca^hu  jflobulus  is  a  very  rapidly  grow- 
ing tree,  and  "  in  some  cases  it  has  biaen  known 
to  attain  the  colossal  dimensions  of  360  feet  in 
height  and  100  in  circumference"  (Bentley). 

This  magnitude  is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
the  sise  of  the  seed,  which  is  very  minute;  so 
minute  that  it  has  been  computed  1  lb.  weight  of 
the  seed  could  produce  162,000  trees.  Various 
preparations  of  the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  euca- 
lypti have  been  introduced  into  medicine,  which 
wUl  be  found  under  the  respective  pharmacentiaid 
preparations.  They  were  asserted  to  be  specially 
serviceable  in  intermittent  fevers  and  bronchitb. 
The  idea  that  their  efficacy  in  the  former  class  of 
disease  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  barks  of 
the  eucalypti  of  an  alkaloid  similar  to  if  not  the 
same  as  quinine,  has  been  shown  to  be  an  erro- 
neous one^  from  the  experimente  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  chemist  of  Ootacamund  (Mr  Brougbton), 
who,  after  a  most  careful  chemical  analysis,  failed 
to  discover  either  quinine,  quinidine,  cinchonine, 
cinchonidine,  or  the  least  trace  of  any  one  of  the 
cinchona  alkaloids. 

When  the  leaves  of  the  Eueai^iue  globukte 
are  held  to  the  light  they  reveal  the  presence  of 
little  semi-transparent  dote,  which  are  found  to 
be  receptacles  for  a  volatile  oil  that  may  be 
obtained  in  large  quantity  by  submitting  the 
plant  to  aqueous  distillation. 

This  volatile  oil  has  been  examined  by  Cloex, 
who  found  it  to  consist  chiefly  6i  a  substence 
allied  in  chemical  characters  to  camphor,  which 
substance  he  named  euoalgpiol.  Any  therapeutic 
power  possessed  by  the  eucalyptus  may  be  referred 
to  this  substence,  since,  as  just  steted,  it  cannot 
be  due  to  a  bark  alkaloid. 

Before  finishing  our  notice  of  the  reputed 
curative  effecte  of  the  eucalyptus  we  may  mention 
that  Dr  Oimbert  employs  the  leaves  instead  of 
lint  for  dressing  wounds  and  foetid  ulcers,  and 
says  he  has  found  them,  when  thus  used,  excel- 
lent deodorisers;  that  another  method  of  employ- 
ing the  leaves  of  the  eucalyptus  consiste  in  having 
them  made  into  cigarettes,  which  are  reported  to 
be  useful  in  asthma  and  bronchial  complainte. 
Lastiy,  let  us  stete  that  another  species  of  euca- 
lyptus exudes  a  very  astringent  substance,  which, 
from  ite  appearance  and  properties  being  so 
analogous  to  kino,  has  been  denominated  Botamg 
Bam  £tao.    See  EuoaIiTPTin. 

The  essential  oil  of  eucalyptus,  which,  according 
to  the  species  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  varies  in  colour  from  light  yellow  to 
light  blue,  is  now  largely  employed  as  a  diluent  for 
the  more  delicate  voUtiie  oils  used  in  perfumery. 

Many  species  of  the  eucalyptus  yield  excellent 
timber,  possessed  of  great  luirdness  and  dura- 
bility, and  little  affected  by  moisture.  This 
timhur  has  the  power  of  ^resisting  the  attacks  of 
insecte.  The  wood  of  the  eucalyptos  b  also  vei^ 
rich  in  potash.  The  maple  and  the  elm,  which 
are  regarded  as  yielding  a  large  percentage  of 
this  substance,  afford  only  about  hi^  as  much  as 
can  be  obtained  from  the  eucalyptus,  this  latter 
tree  yielding  21%  of  potash. 
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The  barks  of  different  species  have  also  been 
advantageously  utilised  for  paper-making,  as  well 
as  for  tanning. 

In  this  country  eucalyptus  seeds  are  reared  in 
a  greenhouse.  They  may  be  sown  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  ordinary  soil,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
sand  on  the  surface. 

The  following  directions  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  eucalyptus  in  England  were  communicated  to 
the  'Medictd  Times  and  Oazette'  of  1878  by 
Mr  Bennett  Stanford,  of  Pvt  House,  Tisbury : — 
"  I  have  successfully  reared  from  seed  two  dozen  of 
these  trees,  and' they  are  now  growing  well  out  of 
doors.  I  obtained  the  seed  five  years  ago  from 
South  Australia,  and  forced  it  in  a  hothouse ;  in 
one  year  it  was  4  feet  high,  and  now,  in  its  ftfth 
year,  it  is  growing  rapidly  in  a  sheltered  position 
in  the  park,  having  attained  a  height  of  80  feet. 
The  first  three  years  the  tree  must  be  taken  under 
cover  in  the  winter,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years  should  be  protected  for  several  feet  up  with 
wisps  of  hay  or  straw.  When  the  trees  are  kept 
indoors  in  winter  it  should  be  in  an  orangery  or 
very  high  greenhouse,  with  plenty  of  light  and  a 
little  water." 

EUCHLO'ltlHE.  The  gas  evolved  on  heating 
potassium  chlorate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
has  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  smell  which  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  chlorine.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  definite  oxide  of  chlo- 
rine, but  has  now  been  proved  to  be  a  mixture 
of  chlorine  tetroxide  and  chlorine.  It  is  a  power- 
ful oxidising  agent,  and  is  frequently  used  in 
analytical  ohemi'try,  especially  to  destroy  organic 
matter. 

IBOQiLVSM.  These  are  ciliated  infusorial 
animalcules  inhabiting  ponds  and  water-tanks. 
Sometimes  they  abound  in  water  in  quantities  so 
enormous  as  to  impart  to  that  fluid  a  blood-red 
appearance.  The  principal  species  are  the  Eu^ 
gUda  viridis  and  the  JBuglida  pyrum.  Their 
presence  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence,  in 
the  water  in  which  they  are  found,  of  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  upon  which  they 
are  believed  to  feed. 

SUPHO&'BIUM.  Syn,  OuH-BCTPHOBBinc; 
EUPHOSBITTM  (Ph.  E.},  L.  The  concrete  resin- 
ous juices  of  the  Suphorbia  eanariennt  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  a  powerful 
acrid,  purgative,  rubefacient,  sternutatory,  and 
vesicant,  and  the  violence  of  its  action  has  led  to 
its  disuse. 

EU'PIOVE.  An  ethereal  liquid  forming  the  chief 
portion  of  the  light  oil  of  wood-tar,  and  which 
also  exists  in  the  tu  obtained  during  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  substances,  and  in  the 
fluid  product  of  the  distillation  of  rape  oil.  It  is 
separated  from  these  substances  by  agitating  them 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  a  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
nitre,  and  subsequent  cautious  distillation.  Pure 
euplone  is  taste^ss,  exceedinglythin,  limpid,  and 
aromatic ;  boils  at  47^  C.  (117*  F.) ;  and  is  the 
lightest  liquid  known ;  sp.  gr.  *666.  It  is  very 
inflammable,  bums  with  a  very  bright  flame,  and 
gives  a  transient  greasy  stain  to  paper.  It  is 
isomeric  with  hycbride  of  amyl.  It  is  yery 
stable,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  sulphuric  add, 
nitric  add,  ptoasdnm,  or  potassium  permanga- 
nate. 


EUPTR10E.  Any  contrivance  for  obtaining 
instantaneous  light ;  as  a  ludfer  match,  Ac 

EYAC^ABTS.  Syn,  Eyactabtia,  L.  Medi- 
dnes  which  augpnent  the  secretions  or  excre- 
tions. Cathabtiob,  Diafhobetios,  DnTBKnoB, 
Ehbtios,  EssHnrsB,  Expboiosazits,  and  Sialo- 
GoauBS  belong  to  this  class. 

EYAPO&ATIOE.  A  term  usually  applied  to  the 
slow  production  of  vapour  at  the  free  surface  of 
a  liquid ;  in  boUinff,  the  vapour  is  produced  rapidly 
in  the  mass  of  the  liquid  itself.  Another  dia- 
tinction  between  evaporation  and  ebullition  is  that 
the  latter  takes  plaoB  at  a  definite  tempemtare 
(provided  the  pressure  is  constant),  while  the 
former  takes  place  over  a  veiy  wide  range  of  teni« 
peraturo ;  water  evaporates  even  at  the  free^nfip- 
point,  and  ice  is  also  transformed  into  vapour  be- 
low the  freezing-point,  as  shown  by  the  drying  of 
dothes  in  frosty  weather.  The  formation  of 
▼apour  seems,  however,  to  oease  at  a  certain  point. 
Mercury,  for  example,  does  not  evaporate  appro^- 
ably  below  -10^  C,  nor  sulphuric  add  below 
80*^0. 

The  rapidity  of  evaporation  of  a  liquid  depends 
upon  4  causes: — (1)  The  temperature;  (2)  the 
quantity  of  the  same  vapour  in  the  surronnding' 
atmosphere;  (8)  the  renewal  of  this  atmosphere; 
(4)  the  extent  of  the  surface  dP  evaporation.  The 
first  cause  is  due  to  the  increase  of  vapour-mea- 
sure with  increase  of  temperature ;  the  second  and 
third  to  the  fact  that  a  given  space  will  only  con- 
tain a  certain  quantity  of  vapour  under  a  given 
pressure.  When  the  maximum  quantity  is  attained, 
the  vapour  is  said  to  be  saturated.  The  infloenoe 
of  the  fourth  cause  is  sdf-evident. 

Evaporation  is  cluefly  made  use  of  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  volatile  liquids  from  less  volatile  or  non- 
volatile substances,  as  in  concentrating  a  solntion, 
separating  liquids  by  fractional  distillation,  Ac. 
The  rate  of  evaporation  is  accelerated  by  increas- 
ing the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  heated  liquid^ 
and  wide,  shallow  vessels  are  therefore  used  for 
evaporat^ig  liquids.  Evaporation  tiJces  place 
most  rapidLr  when  a  current  of  air  (especially  hot 
and  dry  air)  is  made  to  pass  over  the  surface  of 
the  liquid. 

On  the  small  scale,  shallow  capsules  of  glaas» 
wedgwood-ware,  porcelain,  or  metal,  are  com- 
monly employed  as  evaporating  vessels,  and  these 
are  exposed  to  heat  by  pladng  tiiem  over  a  lamp  or 
naked  fire,  or  in  a  water-bath  or  sand-bath,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  proper  to  con- 
duct the  process.  On  the  large  scale,  high-pressoxe 
steam  is  usually  employed  as  the  source  of  heat. 
The  term  '  spontaneous  evaporation '  is  applied  to 
the  dissipation  of  a  fluid  by  mere  exposure  in  open 
vessels,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  without  the  application  of  artificial 
heat.  The  rapidity  of  evaporation  conducted  in 
this  manner  wholly  depends  on  the  degree  of 
humidity  of  the  surrounding  air,  and  differs 
from  the  former,  in  which  rate  of  evaporation  is 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  heat  at  which 
the  process  is  conducted,  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Eva- 
poration *in  vacuo '  (as  it  is  called)  is  conducted 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  or  in  an 
attenuated  atmosphere  produced  by  flllinff  a 
vessel  with  steam,  so  that  the  air  is  expdied. 
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all  amunanication  with  the  external  atmosphere 
is  then  cat  oif,  and  the  vapour  condenaed  hy  the 
application  of  oold.  Fluids  are  also  evaporated 
in  air-tight  receivers  over  snlphnric  acid,  by 
vhicfa  they  are  continnally  exposed  to  the  action 
of  a  very  drj  atmosphere.  When  such  a  receiver 
is  connected  with  an  air-pump  in  action,  evapora- 
tion proceeds  with  increued  rapidity,  and  intense 
cold  is  produced.  It  appears  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr  Ure  that  '*  if  the  bottom  of  a  pan,  and  the 
portion  of  the  sides  immersed  in  a  hot  fluid 
medium  (solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  for  ex- 
ample), be  corrugated  so  as  to  contain  a  double 
expanse  of  metallic  surface,  that  pan  will 
evaporate  exactly  double  the  quantity  of  water 
in  a  given  time,  which  a  like  pan,  with  smooth 
bottom  and  sides,  will  do  immersed  equally  deep 
in  the  same  bath*  If  the  corrugation  contain 
three  times  the  quantity  of  metaUie  surface, 
the  eraporation  will  be  threefold  in  the  above 
dreomstances.  But  if  the  pan,  with  the  same 
corrugated  bottom  and  sides,  be  set  over  a  fire, 
or  in  an  oblong  flue,  so  that  the  current  of 
flame  may  sweep  along  the  corrugations,  it  will 
evaporate  no  more  water  from  its  interior  than  a 
snxxyth  pan  of  like  shape  and  dimensions  placed 
alongiide  it  in  the  same  flue  or  over  the  same 
Are." 

In  the  laboratory,  steam  heat  is  now  almost 
exdosively  employed.  Copper  pans,  boilers,  and 
stills  are  surrounded  by  a  '  jadket'  of  cast  iron, 
and  high-pressure  steam  aomitted  between  the 
two.  By  due  management  of  the  supply-cock,  a 
nnge  of  temperature  may  be  thus  obtained  ex* 
tending  from  about  90°  to  325''  F. 

It  is  found  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
10  square  feet  of  heated  surface  will  evaporate 
fully  1  lb.  of  water  per  minute;  and  that  a  thin 
copper  tube  exposing  10  feet  of  surface  will  con- 
dfflise  about  8  lbs.  of  steam  per  minute,  with  ^ 
(UfFerenoe  of  temperature  of  about  90^  F.  This 
is  equal  to  80^  F.  per  lb. ;  and  consequently  the 
heat  of  the  steam  employed  to  produce  the  eva- 
poration should  be  212*'  +  80^  -  242°  F. 

An  attention  to  the  facts  and  principles  thus 
briefly  explained  above  will  be  found  of  great 
value  in  the  laboratory. 

SYSSLASTDre,  CAFE  {Seliokryium  vettUum, 
Less.).  The  white  silvery  flower-heads  are  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  to  this  country  for 
decorative  purposes. 

Chaplets  or  immortelles  are  made  of  the  flowers 
of  the '  TeUow  Everlasting '  {SeUekrymtm  arUn- 
taUf  Gaert.),  commonly  hung  about  tombs  on  the 
Continent.  Other  everlasting  flowers  used  for 
decoration  are  if.  brtseiMttiM,  Willd.,  SslipUmm 

rSSMMM,  Bth.,  &C 

SZdPlSET.    See  Pbbsobiftiov. 

SZCZTAETB.    See  SrimrLiLirTB. 

EZOOBIATIOES.  8y%.  Spbayb,  CsijnsQB, 
In  turgery  and  pathology,  superflcial  injuries  or 
aflections  of  the  skin,  consisting  of  the  removal 
of  the  scarf-skin  or  cuticle,  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  irritation  and  slight  inflammations. 
When  arising  from  rough  friction  or  attrition, 
theif  are  more  commonly  called  abrasions.  Young 
children  are  very  apt  to  be  chafed  under  the  arms, 
behind  the  ears,  between  the  thighs,  and  in  the 
and  folds  of  the  skin  generally,  unless 


great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness,  and  wiping 
the  skin  perf ectiy  dry  after  washing  tiiem.  When- 
ever there  b  a  tendency  to  excoriations  of  this 
kind,  either  in  adults  or  children,  a  little  finely 
powdered  starch,  or  violet  powder,  applied  by 
means  of  a  puff,  or  a  small  bag  of  muslin,  once 
or  twice  a  day  will  generally  remove  them,  and 
prevent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Mild  un- 
guents, as  oold  cream,  or  spermaceti  cerate  or 
ointment,  may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
preference  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  reme- 
dies first  named,  from  their  not  soiling  the  linen. 
Care  should  be  taken,  in  washing  chUdren  with 
tender  skins,  to  use  soap  free  from  alkali.  See 
Absabiov. 

EXCEETA.    See  Sbwa&e,  Ubikb. 

EZ'EEGIflE  is  essential  to  the  healthy  per- 
formance of  the  functions  of  both  body  and 
mind.  Without  it,  the  stomach  acts  feebly, 
the  bowels  become  inactive,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  languid  and  imperfect;  the  chest 
contracts,  the  respiration  becomes  impeded,  the 
brain  is  insufficiently  supplied  with  pure  arterial 
blood,  the  mind  grows  lethargic,  the  complexion 
assumes  a  sickly  and  effeminate  hue,  and  the 
features  generally  lack  the  energy  and  expression 
which  they  possess  in  perfect  health.  With 
exercise,  the  bodily  functions  are  performed  with 
vigour  and  regularity,  the  constitution  Lb  thereby 
strengthened,  and  the  attacks  of  disease  repelled. 
By  exercise  the  mind  too  is  excited  to  healthy 
action.  It  robs  undue  mental  exertion  of  half 
its  ii^jurious  effects  upon  the  body,  whilst  it 
stimulates  and  directs  it  in  its  proper  course.  It 
improves  the  temper  and  humanises  the  character. 
The  disposition  is  refined,  the  passions  restrained, 
violent  emotions  checked,  the  habits  improved, 
and  the  personal  charms  promoted  under  the 
stimulus  ot  judicious  exercise. 

To  females,  bodily  exercise  is  even  more 
necessary  than  to  males.  The  disposition  and 
education  of  females  are  such  as  tend  to  produce 
habits  of  sloth  and  indolence  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  other  sex.  Hence  to  them  exercise  is 
doubly  important— it  is  inseparable  from  health. 
The  more  retiring  dispositions  of  females  lead 
them  almost  unconsciously  into  habits  of  in- 
activity, which,  above  all,  they  should  endeavour 
to  shake  off  and  avoid.  By  so  doing — by  re- 
placing habits  of  indolence  and  inactivity  by 
liveliness  and  moderate  exercise— the  development 
of  the  body  will  be  promoted,  additional  grace 
and  elegance  imparted  to  its  natural  movements, 
and  the  enjoyments  arising  from  both  mental  and 
bodilv  healtn  increased,  whilst  disease  and  de- 
formity will  be  prevented  by  the  removal  of  their 
cause. 

The  necessity  of  exercise  exists  equally  in  every 
grade  of  sociely  and  age  of  life.  Those  who  are 
engaged  in  sedentary  employments  or  indoor 
occupations  should  pfurticularly  seek  refreshing 
outdoor  exercise  during  the  periods  of  relaxation 
from  their  diurnal  duties.  To  the  studious  and 
delicate  of  both  sexes  this  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  the  health  and  vigour  of  tno  body. 

In  infancy,  exercise  of  a  suitable  kind  should 
be  almost  the  constant  occupation  of  the  little 
beings  that  daim  our  protection  and  care.  It 
should,  however,  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  muflcular  exerciBe  of  very  young  children 
must  be  of  the  gentlest.  Prejudice  and  igno- 
rance frequently  induce  nurses  and  parento  to 
teach  their  children  to  walk,  as  they  ndsely  call 
it,  and  thus  their  feeble  limbs  are  urged  to  make 
premature  efforts  to  totter  along  before  the  bones 
and  muscles  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  body  in  an  erect  position.  From 
this  course  the  legs  and  joints  frequently  become 
bent  and  misshapen,  and  severe  iiguries  are  often 
inflicted  on  the  head  and  body  by  blows  and  falls. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  crawling  and 
rolling  are  their  first  modes  of  progression,  and 
require  the  least  exertion.  Next  comes  the 
sitting  posture;  from  this  the  child  gradually 
advances  to  the  erect  one ;  then  to  walk  by  slight 
assistance;  and,  lastly,  to  walk  safely  alone.  All 
this  should  come  naturally,  and  never  be  pro- 
moted, further  than  by  laying  the  infant  on  the 
carpet  or  floor,  for  the  full  exercise  of  its  little 
strength.  As  soon  as  a  healthy  child  is  able  to 
walk  inatead  of  crawl,  its  own  disposition  induces 
it  to  do  so.  The  faculty  of  imitation,  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  and  the  pride  of  doing  what  others 
do,  present  even  in  infancy,  is  rather  apt  to  lead 
the  infant  to  over-exertion  than  the  contrary. 
The  practice  of  constantly  '  dolling '  children  m 
the  arms  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  their  feeble  powers. 

It  is  injudicious  to  take  an  infant  out  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  summer ;  such  a 
proceeding  tenda  to  enervate  and  depress  rather 
than  to  strengthen  him.  Whenever  he  goes  out 
his  head  should  bo  protected  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  by  means  of  a  large  brimmed  hat,  made 
qf  cotton  or  straw,  and  an  umbrella.  The  neglect 
of  these  precautions  frequently  g^ves  rise  to  the 
disordered  stomach,  sickness,  and  diarrhosa,  so 
prevalent  during  very  hot  weather.  During 
other  periods  of  the  day,  the  weather  being 
favourable  and  the  locality  healthy,  an  infant 
cannot  be  too  much  out  of  doors,  especially 
during  teething. 

In&nts  of  three  or  four  months  old  may, 
under  certain  precautions,  be  sent  out  into  the 
open  air  during  the  winter.  They  must  be  well 
wrapped  up ;  they  should  be  carried  in  the  nurse's 
arms,  and  not  consigned  to  a  perambulator;  they 
should  never  go  out  in  foggy  nor  wet  weather;  if 
the  wind  be  neither  in  the  east  nor  the  north-east 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  their  being  sent  out 
on  a  clear  frosty  day.  Spring  is  a  trying  period 
for  infants  and  children,  because  of  the  pre- 
valence of  east  winds;  hence  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  they  are  well  and  warmlv  dad  when 
sent  out  during  this  season.  There  is  much  less 
danger  of  a  child  taking  cold  during  the  autumn 
than  the  spring,  as  in  autumn  the  winds  fre- 
quentlv  blow  from  the  south,  or  warm  quarter. 

In  childhood  the  exercise  should  be  regulated 
according  to  constitution  and  age;  avoiding  in- 
activity on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive  exercise 
on  the  other.  The  outdoor  plays  and  pastimes  of 
BOYS  will  generally  be  found  sufficient,  and  in 
some  cases  will  even  require  to  be  curbed,  to 
prevent  fatigne  and  the  overtaxing  of  the  young 
frame.  With  girls  it  is  frequently  difflcnlt  to 
find  sufficient  exercise  without  trefpassing  on  the 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  or  the  routine  of  their 


daily  education.  With  them  walking,  and  some 
healthy  amusement,  as  skipping,  hooping,  or  the 
like,  should  be  indulged  in  for  some  houis  daily. 
When  this  is  impossible  or  inconvenient,  thej 
may  be  habituated  to  the  practice  of  the  more 
simple  and  cleanly  portion  of  the  domestic  duties. 
In  the  performance  of  the  latter  the  health  will 
be  promoted,  whilst  the  care  and  attention  which 
is  always  due  by  a  female  to  herself  and  others, 
at  all  periods  of  her  life,  will  become  an  easj 
acquisition,  and  assist  the  cultivation  of  the  best 
feelings  of  her  nature. 

In  youth  exercise  matures  and  promotes  the 
development  of  the  frame;  and  in  manhood  it  is 
equally  necessary,  as  already  noticed*  to  keep  it  in 
healthy  action.  In  age  it  will  be  found  to  assist 
the  vital  functions,  and  put  off  decay.  In  fact. 
to  all— young,  old,  rich,  and  poor — ^ph^sical  exer- 
cise is  essential  to  the  permanent  enjoyment  of 
health. 

From  a  medical  point  of  view,  "  exercise,  em- 
ployed moderately,  has  a  tonic  and  stimnlating 
infiuence  on  the  system,  and  is  calculated  to 
prove  beneficial  in  a  great  variety  of  complaints. 
Used  immoderately,  it  exhausts  both  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers,  and  produces  great  debility  " 
{Pereira),     Well-directed  exercise  favours  the 

S reservation  of  the  general  health  by  calling  into 
irect  action  the  minority  of  the  ovgans  of  the 
body ;  and  it  also  acts  powerfully  on  the  skin  by 
stimulating  its  functions,  increasing  its  tempera- 
ture, awakening  its  tone,  and  subjecting  it  to  a 
current  of  atmosphere  favourable  to  its  respi- 
ratory offices.  But,  to  be  beneficial  in  the  highest 
degree,  exercise  must  be  acoompanied  by  feelings 
of  present  interest  and  enjoyment.  The  mind 
must  direct  and  go  with  it;  to  ensure  its  fall 
benefits,  the  '  soul  must  be  present.' 

"  During  convalescence,  properly  regulated  ex- 
ertion is  highly  serficeable ;  but  it  should  never 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  exhaustion,  and 
should  be  pursued  for  some  time  indoors  before  it 
be  attempted  in  the  open  air ;  the  latter,  at  first. 
should  always  take  place  in  a  carriage  that  can 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will ;  the  patient  may  then 
attempt  short  walks  in  the  open  air ;  but,  in  all 
cases,  it  ib  of  importance  that  he  is  not  unduly 
fatigued,  as,  otherwise,  injury  instead  of  benefit 
will  be  the  result.  One  of  the  most  serious  errors 
committed  with  regard  to  exertion  is  that  of 
permitting  a  convalescent  to  sit  up  too  fre- 
quently or  for  too  long  a  time,  und<^  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  giving  him  str^gth.  A  patient 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sit  up  longer  than  is 
agreeable  to  his  feelings,  and  never  so  long  as  to 
produce  a  sense  of  fatigue"  {Dr  E.  S.  OriffWk). 

Thb  Phtsiologioal  Effxcts  of  Exbecibb. 
The  accurate  determination  of  the  physiological 
effects  of  exercise  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
physiologists  for  some  years,  and  though  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  investigations  on  every 
side  are  such  as  to  render  the  results  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation, we  are  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  Vety 
valuable  information  on  the  subject,  for  which  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  Munich  School  of 
physiologists. 

Inasmuch  as  exercise  represents  the  conversion 
of  the  potential  energy  of  our  food  into  motion, 
no  study  of  the  effect  of  exercise  upon  the  human 
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body  e«n  hare  any  YBlne  which  doet  not  take  into 
moeoimt  the  axchuige  of  material  and  the  modift- 
cattons  prodnced  in  it  by  mnscnUff  exertion.  It 
baa  long  been  cuatomary  to  compare  the  human 
body  to  a  iteam  eng^ine  and  the  food  to  the  fael 
bomt  imdtt  the  boiler  in  order  to  generate  the 
motiTe  power,  bat  in  all  except  a  very  flg^nrative 
noaeUieooinpariMn  is  incorrect.  Theanimalbody 
is  a  Ckt  more  perfect  machine  than  the  best  known 
engine*  bat  it  is  far  more  complicated,  and  carried 
into  detul  the  comparison  breiiks  down  entirely. 
Sren  when  the  body  is  what  we  call  at  rest  a  FiyBt 
amount  of  energy  is  being  consumed  in  the  pro- 
cfsses  of  nutrition  and  repair  and  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  life,  and  the  activity  of  all  these  processes 
is  enormously  increased  when  we  pass  from  a  state 
of  rest  to  a  state  of  action.  It  thus  becomes  a 
matter  of  profound  importance  to  the  individual 
that  the  balance  between  his  income  of  energy  as 
represented  by  his  food  should  not  exceed  the 
ootpat  as  represented  by  external  work.  In  the 
article  Bsebot  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
experimentally  calculated  potential  energy  of 
the  various  food-ituffs  was  but  a  doubtful  guide 
to  the  amount  of  external  work  possible  on  a 

S'ven  diet,  and  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
voor  of  the  riew  that  the  energy  required  for 
the  performance  of  external  work  is  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  fats,  starches,  and  sugars 
in  OUT  food  Uiat  enable  us  to  walk  and  run  and 
row»  and  not  the  albuminous  articles  of  our  diet, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton  and  eggs.    That  a  large 
amount  of  work  can  be  and  is  done  upon  a  diet  in 
which  the  albuminous  food-stuffs  greatly  pre- 
ponderate is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience 
which  would  therefore  appear  to  contradict  the 
teachings  of  experimental  physiology.    The  con- 
teadietion  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  though 
the  question  is  still  verv  far  from  being  deflnitelv 
settled — without  entering  into  the  detail  which 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  set  out  all  that  is 
known  regarding  the  disposal  of  food  by  the 
human  organism — the  following  general  state- 
ment will  sufBoe  to  give  some  idea  of  the  direction 
in  which  physiological  research  is  leading  us: 
The   investigations    of    Pick   and    Wislicenus, 
Pivkes,  and  others,  proved   conclusively  that  a 
large  amount  of  physical  exertion  can  be  sus- 
tained upon  a  diet  composed  exclusively,  or  almost 
exdnsiTely,  of  fatty  and  starchy  materials ;  and 
Prankland's  investigations  on  the  force-value  of 
foods  completed  the  proof  by  demonstrating  that 
the  total  potential  energy  of  the  albuminous  foods 
taken  by  the  subjecte  of  these  experiments  was 
less  than  the  energy  manifested  as  external  work. 
As  has  been  said,  a  very  ffreat  amount  of  exertion 
can  be  sustained  on  an  simost  purely  albuminous 
diOL    This  being  an  undoubted  fsct,  we  must  seek 
an  explanation  in  the  complex  structure  of  the 
albuminous  molecule.    On  such  a  diet  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  urine,  which  represents  almost,  within 
errora  of  experiment,  the  nitrogen  of  the  digested 
food,  mil  not  account  for  the  energy  expended ; 
we  are  therefore  driven  to  assume,  what  we  know 
by  other  evidence  to  be  a  faot»  that  the  albumin- 
ous molecule  may  be  so  broken  up  in  the  body  as 
to  produce  hydrocarbons,  the  oxidation  of  which 
yields  the  energy  required.     When  the  exercise  is 


exceptionally  severe  and  exhausting,  the  nitrogen 
eliminated  by  the  urine  tends  to  a  slight  excess 
over  that  taken  in  as  food,  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  direct  experiment  that  the  human  organism 
is  capable  of  storing  nitrogenous  materiid  to  a 
oertam  extent,  and  this  retention  of  nitrogen  is 
especially  observable  during  the  period  of  rest 
immetUately  following  on  the  exertion  which 
caused  the  excessive  elimination;  nature  i^pa- 
rently  making  an  effort  to  bring  up  the  reserve  of 
nitrogen  to  the  normal  amount.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  income  and  output  of  nitro- 
gen in  a  healthy  individusl  on  a  regulated  diet 
balance  exactly;  and  by  careful  observation  it 
has  been  found  that  if  this  nitrogen  income  and 
expenditure  be  studied  over  a  considerable  period 
divided  into  three  equal  parte,  one  of  rest,  one  of 
work,  and  a  third  of  rest  affain,  the  account  will 
balance  exactly.  It  has  further  been  learned 
from  these  experiments  that  if  several  series  of 
such  observations  be  made  consecutively,  a  re- 
latively small  amount  of  work,  say  20  miles  of 
sharp  walking,  will  suffice  to  disturb  the  nitrogen 
balance  on  the  first  occasion,  and  thst  in  each 
successive  period  of  work  the  amount  must  be  in- 
creased considerably  in  order  to  produce  the  same 
interference.  If  the  experiments  be  continued, 
a  stage  is  reached  in  which,  using  the  same  form 
of  exercise,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  perform 
sufficient  work  in  ons  day,  allowing  the  same  time 
for  sleep  and  meals,  to  disturb  the  nitrogen  balance 
at  all.  During  this  period  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
periments is  '  getting  into  training,'  and  so  con- 
stent  and  certain  are  these  resulte  that  we  may 
define  a  stete  of  perfect  training  as  that  in  whic^ 
the  work  required  may  be  performed  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  without  ditturhiitg  the  balance  be- 
tween the  nitrogen  of  the  ingeste  and  that  of  the 
excrete ;  and  it  may  be  regiuded  as  equally  cer- 
tain that  whenever  this  balance  is  disturbed  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  the  individual  in  whose 
body  it  occurs  has  overtexed  his  powers  and 
should,  by  perfect  rest  and  abundant  food,  assist 
nature  to  repair  the  damage. 

In  perfect  health  and  during  active  exercise 
the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  considerably, 
and  a  state  of  temporary  fever  is  induced  which, 
however,  subsides  with  great  rapidity  if  the 
exertion  be  well  within  the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  overtexed  his 
strength  and  drawn  on  his  reserves,  the  febrile 
stete  will  continue  for  a  greater  or  less  time 
according  to  the  degree  of  excess  of  this  exertion 
above  the  normal,  t.  e,  until  the  damage  be  re- 
paired. In  case  of  extreme  fatigue  a  true  febrile 
stete  may  be  set  up  which  may  sssume  a  serious 
form  and  require  careful  medical  treatment. 

The  gravest  symptom  of  over-exertion  is  sleep- 
lessness and  inabili^  to  take  food.  The  man  who, 
after  severe  fatigue  and  exposure,  can  eat  a  hearty 
meal  and  sleep  profoundly  has  suffered  no  harm ; 
whereas  he  who  cannot  do  so  should  take  the  fact 
as  an  urgent  warning  not  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment unless  after  careful  training  and  triaL 
This  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  veteran 
and  the  young  soldier.  The  older  man  whose  growth 
is  completed  and  who  has  learned  by  experience 
how  to  use  his  energies  to  the  best  advantage,  is 
an  economical  machine;  whereas  the  youth  is 
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liable  to  waste  his  snperabnndant  energy  and  to 
find  himself  in  the  hour  of  trial  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  his  endurance.  Novices 
in  Alpine  climbing  are  apt  to  complain  of  the 
slow  pace  of  their  guides,  but  they  forget  that 
when  they  are  fatigued  and  exhausted  it  is  to  the 
guides  they  look  for  help.  The  f atigue-reeiBting 
powers  of  a  healthy,  well-trained  man  of  30  to  85 
years  of  age,  if  he  be  careful  how  he  expends 
them,  are  enormous,  and  no  greater  mistake  can 
be  made  by'  a  still  growing  lad  than  to  despise 
the  warnings  of  nature  by  exertdng  himself  con- 
stantly to  the  limit  of  his  powers ;  and,  whilst 
athletic  sports  and  exercises  of  all  kinds  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way,  a  little  care  and 
common  sense  would  prevent  the  production  of 
the  broken-down  athlete  to  a  very  great  extent. 
The  rough  work  of  Alpine  climbing  and  travelling 
in  new  and  unexplored  districts  is  calculated  to 
call  forth  some  of  the  best  qualities  in  man — 
endurance,  courage,  forethought,  and  coolness  in 
danger;  but  such  work  should  not  be  undertaken 
by  those  who  are  not  sound  in  wind  and  limb  and 
have  proved  themselves  frequently  by  careful 
training.  The  hard  test  of  experience  serves  to 
weed  out  a  large  number  of  the  weak ;  but  some 
remain  with  greater  energy  of  will  than  power  of 
body,  and  these  are  a  source  of  g^reat  danger  to 
their  companions.  A  life  of  constant  bodily 
activity  on  good  plain  food,  and  abstinence,  or  a 
practical  abstinence,  from  alcohol,  especially 
spirits,  is  one  which  dwellers  in  towns  '  leading ' 
sedentary  lives  can  only  regard  with  envy.  Expe- 
rience shows,  however,  that  where  brain  work  is  in 
question  the  necessary  exercise  must  be  moderated 
and  kept  much  within  the  worker's  power,  other- 
wise tiie  sense  of  muscular  strength  and  energy 
will  interfere  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  mind  and  produce  a  disinclination  for 
mental  work.  We  may  close  this  article  with  a 
word  of  advice  as  to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  exercise. 
There  is  overwhelndng  evidence  that  alcohol  in 
aU  forms  taken  during  exercise  is  bad,  and  that 
it  distinctly  diminishes  the  physical  powers.  A 
pedestrian  ?rith  a  forced  march  before  him  should 
take  no  alcohol  whatever  drnHng  the  march;  plain 
simple  food,  and  that '  little  and  often,'  should  be 
his  maxim.  When  ike  work  it  done,  after  due 
rest,  he  may  eat  a  fuU  meal  and  indulge  in  a  glass 
of  gfood  ale  or  wine  with  advantage;  and  if  exces- 
sively fatigued  and  threatened  with  sleeplessness, 
a  proper  amount  of  good  alcohol  may  be  the 
means  of  securing  the  much-desired  and  very 
necessary  sleep. 

Adopting  the  recumbent  position  as  unity, 
Dr  Edward  Smith  has  given  the  following  table, 
illustrating  the  quantities  of  air  inhaled  during 
various  forms  of  exercise : 

Lying  position       .  .1* 

Sitting 1-18 

Standing        ....  1-88 
Singing  ....  1*28 

Walking  1  mile  per  hour  .  1*90 
2  „  „  .  .  2-76 
8  „  M  •  •  8*22 
and  carrying  84  lbs.  3*50 
62  lbs.  3*84 
„  „  118  lbs.  4*75 
4  miles  per  hour      .  6* 


f» 


»» 


»* 


Walking  6  miles  per  hour     .  7' 

Biding  and  trotting  .  4*05 

Swimming     ....  4*33 

Treadmill       ....  5*50 

Since  a  man  takes  into  his  lunga  480  cubic 

inches  of  air  per  minute^  in  walking  four  noite  an 

hour  he  draws  in  2400  cubic  indbes,  and  if  aiz 

miles  3260  cubic  inches  a  minute  (Porifcaf). 

Dr  Smith  estimated  the  amount  of  carbonic 

anhydride  evolved  under  diifering  oonditiona,  and 

found  that — 

Ctrbonie  acid  rrhalwl 
per  miavte  ia  gra. 

During  sleep      ....      4'09 

Lying  down,  and  almost  asleep 
(average  of  three  observa- 
tions)      

Walking  at  the  rate  of  2  miles 
an  hour  .... 

Walking  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
an  hour  .... 

Working  at  the  treadmill,  as- 
cending at  the  rate  of  26*65 
feet  per  minute  (average  of 
three  observations) 

The  relative  amounts  of  carbonic  anhydride 
eliminated  from  the  lungs  during  periods  of 
rest  and  exercise  have  alM>  been  investigated  bj 
Pettenkoferand  Voit.  The  following  table,  which 
gives  the  results  of  their  experiment,  also  records 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  absorbed,  and  of  wmter 
and  urea  excreted  at  the  same  time : 


5-91 
18-10 


25-83 


44-97 


AbBon»tioa 

Oxjgan. 

m 
Gnmxaes. 

Eliminatioa  ia 
Gninmet  of— 

•Garbanic 
Add. 

Water. 

Urea. 

Rest-day.    •    •    • 
Work-day    .    .    . 

708-9 
954-5 

1 
911-5    828-0  37*2 
1284*2  |20i2-l  ,87-0 

Excess  on  work-day 
(with  exception  of 
urea) 

V  246*6 

872-7 

12141 

0-2 

M 


If  the  quantities  in  the  above  table  be  con- 
verted into  ounces  it  will  be  found  that  nearly 
8}  oz.  more  oxjrgpen  were  absorbed  and  13  os. 
more  of  carbonic  anhydride  eliminated  by  the 
lungs  during  a  work-day  than  daring  a  rest-day 
{Parkee),  It  must  be  stated  that  during  the 
work-day  an  interval  of  rest  was  taken,  and  that 
the  labour  was  by  no  means  excessive. 

The  Rev  Professor  Haughton,  in  his  work 
entitled '  A  New  Theorv  of  Manual  Labour,'  has 
drawn  up  a  table  (which  we  append),  of  the 
amount  of  force  expended  during  various  kinds 
of  work.  It  represents  the  numW  of  tons  lifted 
one  foot  per  diem. 

Professor  Haughton  has  devised  a  formuki  by 
means  of  which  a  certain  amount  of  waUdng 
exercise  may  be  made  to  represent  its  equivalent 
in  manual  labour.  He  points  out  that  walking 
on  a  level  surface  is  equivalent  to  raising  l-20th 
part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  through  the  dis- 
tance walked. 
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LftbouriBf  Faree  of  Man. 


Kind  of  Work. 


Amount  of  Work. 


POe-driving 

File-diiTUig     ......... 

Tandng  a  winch 

Porters  carr^g  goods,  and  refcnming  nnladen 

Pedlam  always  loaded 

]  Porters  carrying  wood  np  a  stair,  and  retoming  unloaded 

Pavionrs  at  work 

Mifitaiy  prisoners  at  shot-drill  (3  hoars),  and  oakum-picking'  310 

and  (kill 
Shot-drill  alone  (3  hours) 


312  tons  lifted  1  foot 

852 

374 

325 

303 

881 

352 


» 

ft 


M 

»» 


160-7 


»i 


M 


tr 


>» 


«> 


ff 


Authority. 


Coulomb. 

Lamande. 

Coulomb. 


«> 


n 


>» 


Haughton. 


9» 


»» 


When  ascending  any  height,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  is,  of  course,  raiwd  through  the  ascent. 
The  formula  is — 

(W  +  W)  X  D^ 
20x2240      ' 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  the  person,  W  the 
weight  carried  (if  any) ;  D  the  distance  walked 
in  feet ;  20  the  co-efficient  of  traction ;  and  2240 
the  number  of  pounds  in  a  ton.  The  result  is  the 
number  of  tons  raised  1  foot  To  get  the  distance 
in  feet  5280  must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
miles  walked. 

Supposing  a  man  to  weigh  150  lbs.  with  his 
doihes,  by  the  employment  of  the  above  formula 
we  should  arrive  at  the  following  results : 

Work  done  iu 
Kiui  of  £zereiM.  tout  lifted 

Ifoot 


Walking  1  mile 
2 


»f 


»> 


99 


B* 


»» 


n 


»* 


10 
20 
1 
2 
10 
20 


n 


>» 


>t 


»f 


n 


» 


n 


*f 


99 


17-67 
35-84 
176-7 
858*4 
„  and  carrying  60  lbs.    24*75 

49-5 
247-5 
495 

From  the  above  data  something  like  a  rough  ap- 
prozimation  may  be  formed  of  the  daily  amount 
of  ezercise  requisite  for  a  healthy  male  adult. 

Since  500  tons  lifted  1  foot  is  extremely  hard 
work,  the  number  of  miles  corresponding  to  this 
extreme  amount  of  labour  would,  if  persevered 
in,  be  objectionable. 

Dr  Parkes,  regarding  300  tons  lifted  1  foot 
as  an  average  day's  work  for  a  healthy  man, 
thinks  that  walking  exercise  equivalent  to  half 
that  amount  should  be  taken  dailv.  This,  or 
150  tons,  represents  a  9  miles'  walk.  He,  how- 
ever, qualifies  the  suggestion  by  adding  "that, 
as  there  is  much  exertion  taken  in  the  ordinary 
buttness  of  life,  this  ifimount  may  be  in  manv 
cases  reduced;"  and  concludes  by  saying,  "It 
is  not  possible  to  lay  down  rules  to  meet  all 
cases,  but  probably  everv  man  with  the  above 
facts  before  him  could  nz  the  amount  necessary 
for  himself  with  tolerable  accuracy." 

IXFAmOV.  All  substances,  aolid,  liquid,  and 
gaseous,  when  chemical  change  does  not  take 
place,  expand  when  heated,  and  contract  when 
cooled.    The  amount  of  expansion  is  different  in 


diilerent  substances,  but  is  always  the  same  for 
the  same  substance  under  the  same  conditions. 

Bxpaimon  qf  SolitU,  We  may  consider  the 
expansion  in  one  dimension,  the  Umear  expan- 
sion; in  two  dimensions,  or  the  tuperfioial  ex- 
pansion; or  in  three  dimensions,  the  cubical 
expansion,  or  expansion  of  volume.  The  eo- 
efflcUnt  of  linear  expamion  of  a  solid  is  the 
elongation  of  unit  length  of  the  solid  when  its 
temperature  rises  from  O**  to  1°  C,  the  cO'-effhicni 
qf  ntperfieial  espantiou  is  the  increase  of  the 
surface  of  unit  area  of  the  solid,  and  the  eo* 
fffteicni  qf  cubical  expansion  is  the  increase  of 
volume  of  unit  volume  of  the  solid  when 
its  temperature  rises  from  0°  to  1°  C.  The  co- 
efficient of  superficial  expansion  is  twice,  and  of 
cubical  expansion  three  times  that  of  linear  ex- 
pansion of  a  substance. 

The  CO -efficient  of  linear  expansion  of  a  sub- 
stance may  be  determined  by  measuring  the 
length  of  a  rod  of  the  substance  at  different 
temperatures,  say  (f  and  100°  C.  This  may  be 
done  in  several  different  ways,  for  descriptions  of 
which  text-books  on  physics  must  be  consulted. 

Co-efficients  of  linear  expansion  for  1**  between 
(f  and  100°  C. 

Copper  .  .  *00001718 
Gold  .  .  -00001466 
Wronghtiron  -00001220 
Cast  iron  .  *00001125 
Platinum  .  -00000884 
White  glass    *00000861 

^acHcal  Applieatiane  of  the  Sapaneion  of 
Bolide,  Tires  are  secured  on  wheels  by  placing 
them  in  position  when  red  hot,  so  that  on  cool- 
ing they  contract  with  great  force  upon  the  wheels. 
Whenever  iron  bars  are  used  in  constructing 
buildings,  bridges,  &c.,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  displacement  of  the  con- 
struction. 

Compensation  pendulums  are  made  with  rods 
of  different  metals,  with  different  co-efficients  of 
expansion,  so  arranged  that  they  expand  in 
opposite  directions,  and  maintain  a  constant  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  suspension  and  oscil- 
lation. The  same  principle  is  also  applied  to  the 
compensating  balance-wheels  of  chronometers. 

Sapaneion  of  Liqmde,  As  a  Uquid  must  be 
contained  in  some  vessel,  the  'apparent  expan- 


Sulphur 

.  -00006413 

Zino  •  . 

.  *00002944 

Lead  . 

.  -00002857 

Tin   .  . 

.  -00002178 

Silver  . 

.  *00001910 

Brass  . 

.  -00001878 
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sion '  of  a  liquid  when  heated  through  a  certain 
number  of  degrees  is  the  expansion  of  the  liquid 
minus  that  of  the  containing  vessel.  If  the 
amount  of  expansion  of  the  vessel  is  added  to 
the  '  apparent  expansion '  of  the  liquid,  we  get 
the  real  or  'absolute  expansion'  of  the  liquid. 
The  co-efficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cury has  been  determined  by  Dulong  and  Petit 
by  means  of  a  U-shaped  tube  containing  mer- 
cury, one  limb  being  kept  at  0°  C.  by  melting  ice, 
and  the  other  limb  being  heated  in  an  oil-bath; 
the  height  of  mercury  column  in  each  limb  was 
read,  and  the  oo-efficient  calculated  from  the 
results.  Knowing  the  real  expansion  of  mercury, 
and  the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  a  glass 
vessel,  we  can  calculate  the  expansion  of  the 
glass  vessel  and  the  co-efficient  of  cubical  expan- 
sion of  glass. 

The  co-efficient  of  absolute  expansion  of  mer- 
cury is  used  in  reducing  barometric  readings  to 
0^  C.,  which  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  indica- 
tions comparable  at  different  times  and  in  dif- 
ferent places.  When  water  is  cooled  it  con- 
tracts till  its  temperature  reaches  4**  C,  and  then 
begins  to  expand  again ;  the  temperature  4°  C.  is 
therefore  called  the  point  of  maximum  density  of 
water.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  property  of 
water,  and  has  an  immense  influence  upon  natural 
phenomena;  without  this  property,  a  body  of 
water  would  f  reexe  to  one  mass  of  ice  instead  of 
becoming  coated  with  ice  on  its  surface.  The 
water  a  little  below  the  ice  never  reaches  a  tem- 
perature below  4^  for  when  it  has  been  cooled 
to  this  temperature  it  begins  to  expand,  and  forms 
the  top  layer  of  the  water  under  the  ice.  Fishes 
are  thus  never  frozen  to  death,  so  long  as  any 
water  remains. 

Liquids  expand  with  enormous  force,  the  force 
being  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required  to 
bring  back  the  liquid  to  its  original  volume. 


Density  of  Water  beiween  0°  and  80* 

'C. 

leratares. 

Densities. 

Tempentares. 

Densities. 

0  .     . 

.     -99988 

16    .     . 

•99900 

1  .     . 

.     -99998 

17    .     . 

-99884 

2  .     . 

.•    -99997 

18    .     . 

-99866 

8  . 

.    -99999 

19    .     . 

•99847 

4  .     . 

.  1-00000 

20    . 

-99827 

5  .     . 

.    -99999 

21    .     . 

-99806 

6  .     . 

.    -99997 

22    .     . 

•99786 

7  .     . 

.     -99994 

23    .     . 

•99762 

8  .     . 

.    -99988 

24    .     . 

•99738 

9  .     . 

.    -99982 

25    .     . 

■99704 

10  .    . 

.    -99974 

26    .     . 

•99089 

11  .    . 

.    -99965 

27    .     . 

•99662 

12  .    . 

.    -99955 

28    .     . 

•99636 

18  .     . 

.     -99943 

29    .     . 

•99607 

14  .     . 

.    -99930 

30    .     . 

•99679 

16  .     . 

.    -99915 

Expansion  of  Oases, — All  gases  expand  equally 
for  a  given  rise  of  temperature,  i.e,  they  have  the 
same  co-efficient  of  expansion,  vis.  k^,  or  -003667; 
273  vols,  at  0°  C.  beoome  274  vols,  at  1°,  275  at 
2f*,  and  so  on.  The  co-efficient  was  found  by 
Regnault  by  several  methods.  Hie  air  thermo- 
meter depends  on  the  expansion  of  air;  it  con- 
sists either  of  a  globe  containing  air,  with  a 
narrow  stem,  and  a  drop  of  liquid  as  an  index,  or 
of  a  bulb  containing  air  which  is  sealed  at  the 


temperature  to  be  determined,  and  opened  under 
mercury. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  hot 
air  ascends,  and  thus  heated  rooms  become  much 
hotter  near  the  ceiling  than  near  the  floor ;  this 
is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  air  by  heat,  wfaidb 
renders  it  specincally  lighter. 

EXPEC^TOBANTS.  ^n,  Ezfbctobaktla, 
L.  Medicines  that  promote  the  secretion  of  the 
tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  According  to  Dr 
Good,  true  expectorants  are  "those  medicines 
which  rather  promote  the  separation  of  the  viscid 
phlegm  with  which  the  bronchi  are  loaded  than 
simply  inviscate  and  dilute  it ;  though  these  are 
also  treated  as  expectorants  by  many  writers." 
Ammoniacum,  antimonials,  assafoBtdda,  the  bal- 
sams of  Peru  and  tolu,  benzoic  acid,  benzoin ;  the 
fumes  of  vinegar,  tar,  and  several  of  the  volatile 
oils ;  garlic,  ipecacuanha,  the  oleo-resins,  squills, 
tartansed  antimony,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
and  stramonium  are  among  the  principal  sub- 
stances commonly  called  expectorants.  Tar^ 
tarised  antimony,  squills,  chlorine,  and  ammo- 
niacal  gases,  have  also  been  used  (diluted)  to 
provoke  the  coughing  and  favour  the  expulsion 
of  foreign  bodies  from  the  air-passages;  and  also 
to  favour  the  expectoration  of  mucus*  pus,  and 
membranous  concretions,  when  the  local  irritotaion 
is  not  sufficiently  great  (Sehufilffue),  Expectotanta 
are  commonly  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints 
and  affections  of  the  air-tubes,  attended  by  a 
vitiated  state  of  the  mucus,  or  an  imperfect  per- 
formance of  the  natural  functions  of  the  secre- 
tory vessels.  "Of  all  classes  of  the  materia 
medica,  none  are  more  uncertain  in  their  action 
than  expectorants  "  (Pereira).  The  act  of  Meet- 
ing matter  from  the  chest  is  called  EzpscroRa- 
Tioir. 

EXPXBIMEV TS  aro  acts  or  opeiadona  in- 
tended to  develop  some  unknown  fict,  principle, 
or  effect;  or  to  establish  or  demonstrate  it  when 
discovered.  Similar  operations,  performed  merely 
for  amusement,  are  also  cxften,  though  inoorreeily, 
called  by  this  name.  To  experimental  research  is 
due  the  present  high  state  of  advancement  and 
usefulness  of  the  various  arts  and  scienoes.  The 
danger  of  taking  things  for  granted  has  been 
thus  pleasantiv  and  instructively  pointed  out  by 
Archbishop  Whately:  "It  was  objected  to  the 
system  of  Copernicus,  when  first  brought  for- 
ward, that  if  the  earth  turned  on  its  axis,  as  he 
represented,  a  stone  dropped  from  the  summit  of 
a  tower  would  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  it»  but  at  a 
g^reat  distance  to  the  west ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  stone  dropped  from  the  masthead  of  a  ship 
in  full  sail  does  not  fall  at  the  foot  of  the  mast 
but  towards  the  stem.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
that  a  stone,  being  a  part  of  the  earth,  obeys  the 
same  laws,  and  moves  with  it ;  whereas  it  is  no 
part  of  the  ship,  of  which,  consequently,  its 
motion  is  independent.  The  solution  was  ad- 
mitted by  some,  but  opposed  by  othen;  and  the 
controversy  went  on  with  spirit;  nor  was  it  till 
100  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus  that,  the 
expOTiment  being  tried,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  stone^  thus  dropped  from  the  head  of  the 
mast,  does  fall  at  the  foot  of  it." 

EZPBBS'SIOV.    In  the  m^  arU,  the  ne. 
chanical  operation  by  which  a  floid  contained  in 
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the  pores  or  celU  of  a  solid  is  pressed  ont  or  ex- 
pelled. Many  of  the  fltiid  sabctances  employed 
in  pimnaejf  and  ehemittry  are  obtained  by  ex- 
pression, 'ninsy  the  unctnons  Tegetable  oils,  as 
those^  of  almonds,  linseed,  &c,,  are  procured  by 
snbmitting  these  substances  to  powerful  pressure 
between  iron  plates,  which  are  either  made  warm, 
or  the  bmised  seeds  are  preyiously  exposed  in 
bags  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water.  The  juices 
oftresh  vegetables  are  also  obtained  by  expression. 
The  substances  are  first  bruised  in  a  marble 
mortar,  or,  on  the  large  scale,  in  a  mill,  and  im- 
mediately submitted  to  the  press,  to  prevent 
them  passing  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  which 
would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product.  Fruits 
which  contain  highly  flavoured  or  fragrant  seeds, 
or  which  have  rinds  containing  essential  oil,  are 
generally  deprived  of  them  before  being  sent  to 
the  press.  The  subacid  fruits  are  also  allowed  to 
lie  together  for  some  days  before  pressing  them, 
as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product  is 
thoeby  increased.  The  fluid  matter  absorbed  by 
the  ingredients  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
tinctures,  infusions,  decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is 
generally  obtained  by  powerful  pressure.  Ex- 
pression is  also  frequently  had  recourse  to  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  solids  in  a  state  of  purity,  as 
in  the  expulsion  of  olein  from  stearin,  water  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  &c.  On  the  small  scale,  the 
common  screw-press,  or  one  of  like  construction, 
is  usually  employed;  but  the  power  thus  obtained 
is  insufficient  to  expel  the  whole  of  a  fluid  difiused 
through  the  pores  of  a  solid.  Hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  the  hydraulic  press,  which  is  now 
almost  alone  employed  on  the  large  scale.  In  all 
these  cases  the  substances  are  placed  in  bags 
made  of  haircloth  or  coarse  canvas,  previously  to 
their  being  submitted  to  pressure.  For  tinctures 
and  like  pharmaceuticals,  a  small  screw- press 
(TueruKB  pbmb)  made  of  '  ^alyanised '  or  tinned 
iron,  and  varying  in  capacity  from  1  quart  to 
several  gallons,  is  employed. 

KXSIOCA^TIOJ.    See  Db8IC0ATI0V. 

SXTHftACT.  8g%,  ExTSAOTUM,  L.  Among 
chemists  this  term  is  understood  to  apply  to  the 
residuum  of  the  evaporation  of  aqueous  decoc- 
tions or  infusions  of  vegetable  matter.  In 
medieime  and  pharmaey,  it  has  a  less  definite 
signification,  being  applied  to  various  prepara- 
tions obtained  l^  evaporating  the  expressed 
juices,  or  the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures, 
of  vegetable  substances,  until  a  mass  of  a  solid, 
semi-solid,  or  fluid  consistence  is  formed.  Extracts 
vary  in  their  nature  and  composition  with  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  prepared  and  the 
fluids  employed  as  solvents,  l^en  water  is  em- 
ployed as  the  menstruum,  the  products  (iquboub 

BrrKACIS,     W1.TSBY     B.;      BXTBAOTA     AQrOBl, 

B.  8IXFLICI0XA,  L.)  usually  consist  of  gum, 
starch,  sugar,  albumen,  extractive  and  saline 
and  other  matter,  along  with  the  peculiar 
principles  on  which  the  medicinal  virtue  of  the 
vegetable  depends.  When  spirit  is  employed 
as  the  solvent,  the  products  (aloohouo  bxtbacts  ; 
HZTXAOTA  ALCOHOUOA,  L.)  contain  most  of 
the  substances  above  enumerated,  except  the 
gum  and  starch,  together  with  several  other 
snbstances  which  are  soluble  in  spirit,  but  which 
are  either  wholly  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  as 


resins,  essential  oils,  and  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables.  These  preparations,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  are  considerably  more  powerful  than 
the  aqueous  extracts  of  the  same  vegetables.  In 
some  cases  proof  spirit  or  under-proof  spirit  is 
employed,  when  the  extracts  (BPiBirrous  bx- 
TBACTB;  BXTBAOTA  BPiBiTUOflA,  L.)  generally 
possess  properties  between  those  of  the  above. 
In  other  cases,  dilute  acetic  acid  or  acidulated 
water  is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  when  the 
products  (aobtic  bxtbaotb  ;  bxtbacta  acbtioa, 
L.)  possess  much  greater  activity  than  when 
prepared  with  water,  and  would  in  many  cases 
prove  fatal  if  exhibited  in  doses  as  large  as  those 
of  the  aqueous  extracts.  Still  more  active  ex- 
tracts are  obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  last 
two  menstrua.  According  to  Ferrari,  plants 
treated  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with 
1.36th  part  of  acetic  acid  yield  extracts  of  re- 
markable activity.  On  the  Continent  ether  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  menstruum  for  the  active 
principles  of  certain  substances,  as  cantha- 
rides,  cnbebs,  worm-seed,  &c.  (bthbbbal  bx- 
tbacts ;  bxtbacta  bthbbba,  L.).  The  term 
*  simple  extract '  is  applied  to  an  extract  prepared 
from  a  single  plant  or  vegetable  substance,  and 
the  term  'compound  extract'  to  one  prepared 
from  two  or  more  of  such  substances.  The  FLUID 
bxtbactb  (bxtbacta  FLiriDA,  L.)  of  modem 
pharmacy  are  those  which  are  only  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  mixed 
with  1-lOth  to  l-8th  of  their  volume  of  rectified 
spirit. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  di- 
visions, viz. :  1,  the  production  of  a  solution  of 
the  soluble  portion  of  the  substances  operated  on ; 
and  2,  the  reduction  of  this  solution  by  evapo- 
ration to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

1.  Pbbpabation  op  SoLiTTioirB.  The  pre- 
liminary operations  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
tracts are  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  dbcootioks,  ikpvsiovb,  and  tino- 
TUBBB.  The  proper  quantity  of  the  ingredients 
being  taken,  the  whole  is  well  bruised  or  reduced 
to  powder  of  20,  40,  or  60  degrees  of  fineness,  or 
otherwise  divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that 
every  portion  mav  be  fully,  exposed  to  the  solvent 
action  of  the  fluid.  In  some  few  cases  (as  with 
gentian,  Slc.)  the  '  slicing,'  or  reduction  to  frag- 
ments, is  often  conveniently  deferred  until  the 
action  of  the  menstruum  shall  have  so  far  soft- 
ened the  ingredients  as  to  render  them  of  easy 
division  by  the  knife.  Those  substances  (as  sar- 
saparilla,  chamomiles,  &c.)  whose  medicinal  prin- 
ciples reside  in  the  cortical  portion,  and  which 
are  of  easy  solubility,  are  commonly  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  menstruum  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  particular  preparation. 

In  the  preparation  of  aquboub  bxtbaotb  the 
ingredients  are  treated  with  water  until  all  the 
soluble  matter  that  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  is  dis- 
solved out.  There  are  several  methods  of  efiect- 
ing  this  object,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substances  acted  on.  In  some  cases  maceration  in 
cold  water  is  resorted  to;  in  others  percolation 
with  that  fluid  in  a  'displacement  apparatus. 
More  generally,  however,  boiling  water  is  poured 
on  the  substancci  and  is  digested  on  it  for  some 
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time,  as  in  the  preparation  of  inf  nsions ;  or  the 
substance  is  exhausted  by  boiling  in  water,  as  in 
the  preparation  of  decoctions.  After  the  ebulli- 
tion or  infusion  has  continued  a  sufficient  time, 
the  heat  is  removed,  and  the  liquid  portion  drawn 
off.  The  ingredients  ai%  then  pressed  to  extract 
the  remaining  liquid;  or  they  are  washed  or 
*  sparged '  witii  hot  water,  which  expels  it  by  dis- 
placement. According  to  the  usual  practice  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  second  quantity  of  water 
is  poui^  on  after  the  first  has  been  thoroughly 
drained  off,  and  the  infusion  or  decoction  is  re- 
peated a  second  and  even  a  third  time,  or  until 
the  ingredients  are  perfectly  exhausted  of  their 
soluble  portion.  The  liquor  or  liquors  thus  ob- 
tained  being  allowed  to  repose  for  16  or  20 
minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  sand 
or  other  gritty  and  heavy  matter  that  is  mechani- 
cally mixed  with  them,  are  carefully  decanted 
from  the  sediment,  and,  after  being  run  through 
a  fine  hair-sieve  or  flannel  bag,  are  ready  for  con- 
centration. In  some  instances,  however,  this 
metiiod  proves  insufficient  to  render  the  liquid 
clear.  In  such  cases  the  solution  may  generally 
be  rendered  transparent  by  clarification  with  a 
little  white  of  egg,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
straining  the  liquid  through  flannel,  as  before ;  or 
the  liquid  may  be  filtered  through  a  bag  made  of 
fine  '  Welsh  flannel,'  or  of  '  tweeled  cotton  cloth ' 
(CSanton  flannel)^  both  of  which  should  be  soaked 
in  clean  water  for  at  least  an  hour  before  use.  In 
the  small  way,  Alters  of  linen  or  paper  are  some- 
times employed ;  but  as  all  media  sufficiently  fine 
to  render  vegetable  solutions  transparent  soon 
choke  up,  this  filtration  is  objectionable  from  the 
length  of  time  it  occupies.  In  some  houses  the 
aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  allowed  to  repose 
for  24  hours,  and  then  decanted  and  evaporated ; 
but  such  a  plan  is  objectionable,  as,  however 
smooth  and  glossy  extracts  so  prepared  may 
appear,  their  medicinal  virtues  are  lessened  by  the 
lei^hened  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

When  about  one  half  of  an  aqueous  solution  has 
evaporated,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  repass  it 
through  a  flannel  or  horsehair  strainer,  to  remove 
the  floccuU  that  generally  form  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  and  air.  This  is  especially  necessary  with 
vegetable  solutions  prepared  without  boiling,  and 
should  be  adopted  whenever  a  smooth  and  sightly 
extract  is  desired. 

2.  Bbductioit  of  Soltttiovs.  The  reduction 
of  the  solution  to  the  proper  consistence  isefiected 
by  evaporation.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  per- 
formed varies  for  different  extracts.  The  London 
College  directs  that,  "unless  otherwise  ordered, 
the  evaporation  should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  a  broad,  shallow  pan,  placed  in  a 
water-bath,  until  a  proper  consistence  is  acquired 
for  forming  pills;  stirring  assiduously  with  a 
spatula  towards  the  end  of  the  operation."  The 
Dublin  College  orders  that  "  all  simple  (aqueous) 
extracts  (bztbaota  BiiiPLioiOBi.),  unless  other- 
wise ordered,  are  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the 
vegetable  matter  in  8  times  its  weight  of  water, 
till  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  one  half ;  the  liquor  is 
then  to  be  expressed,  and,  after  a  short  time 
allowed  for  defecation,  to  be  decanted,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  in  a  steam  or  water  bath,  until  it 
begins  to  thicken,  and  then  finally  inspissated  by 


a  reduced  heat,  with  continual  stirring,  nntll  a 
consistence  for  forming  pills  be  attained."  The 
instructions  of  the  Edinburgh  College  are  similar, 
with  the  one  important  exception,  however,  of 
ordering  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted  in  a 
water-lMkth  saturated  with  chloride  of  sodium. 

Though  the  water-bath  has  the  sanction  of  the 
London  College,  it  is  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  here  ordered  to  be  applied,  as  from 
its  low  evaporative  power  the  advantages  which 
are  derived  from  its  equable  temperature  are  YasUy 
overbalanced  by  the  lengthened  exposure  of  the 
solution  in  a  heated  state  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  vegetable 
extract  so  prepared  is  inferior  in  quality  to  a 
similar  one  formed  by  rapid  evaporation  in  a 
shallow  pan  over  a  naked  fire,  or  placed  in  a  sand- 
bath,  provided  proper  care  be  taken,  and  assiduous 
stirring  adopted  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
exposure  to  heat.  In  practice,  however,  the  use 
of  a  naked  fire  is  perfectly  inadmissifale,  as  the 
least  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  operator  would 
probably  lead  to  the  incineration  of  the  whole. 
These  objections  are  obviated  by  the  addition  of 
the  I-^th  part  of  salt  to  the  water  of  the  bath, 
which  raises  its  boiling-point  to  2181**  F.,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  contained  extract  is  f  nlly 
212° ;  the  remaining  6°  being  lost  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  substance  of  the  evapomting 
vessel. 

On  thb  L1B0B  SOALB,  the  evaporation  of  in- 
fusions or  decoctions  for  extracts  is  usually  eon- 
ducted  in  vetY  wide,  shallow,  copper  or  tinned- 
copper  pans,  having  steam-tight  jackets  of  cast 
iron,  and  heated  by  steam  '  playing '  between  the 
two. 

The  rapid  deterioration  which  vegetable  jnioes 
and  solutions  undergo  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  apparatus  by  which  they  may  be 
concentrated  without  contact  with  the  atonosphere, 
and  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  for 
that  purpose  in  open  vessels.  Such  is  the  method, 
commonly  called  '  Barry's  process^'  in  which  the 
air  is  removed  from  certain  air-tight  refrigemtofs 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  is  thesxx  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold,  by  which  means 
a  partial  vacuum  is  obtained.  Another  proeeaa 
for  attenuating  the  atmosphere  over  the  sorfaee 
of  fluids  during  evaporation  is  by  the  action  of  an 
fur-pump.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Howard, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  the  concentration  of 
syrups  in  the  sugar  refineries.  Extracts  obtauicd 
by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to  be  prepared 
in  vacuo,  and  are  found  in  practice  tobe  immensely 
superior  to  the  common  extracts  of  the  shops,  and 
consequently  require  to  be  exhibited  in  propor- 
tionably  small  doses. 

*  The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy '  for  Sep- 
tember, 1877,  contains  a  new  process  for  the  pre- 
paration of  extracts  without  heat,  by  PMfeasor 
Herrara.  We  extract  tiie  following  from  the 
Professor's  paper : 

**  The  results  of  my  observations  have  satisfied 
me  that,  when  the  water  partially  congeals,  the 
dissolved  principles  remain  in  solution  in  the 
mother-liquors,  and  that  2  or  3  congelations  are 
generally  sufficient  for  obtaining  the  tolntioBis 
concentrated  enough  to  finish  the  extract  by  ex- 
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pQRire  upon  plates  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  of  a 
dfying  doiet  heated  to  aboat  80''  C.  (86°  F.). 
The  extvaete  prepared  by  this  method  accoratelj 
rcpreaont  the  properties  (tf  the  pUuts,  and  the 
principles  which  are  changed  by  the  influence  of 
heat  remain  unaltered ;  even  the  volatile  const!- 
taenia  an  not  dissipated,  though  most  of  the  water 
he  ranoved  by  freezing.  Owing  to  the  small  cost 
of  the  necessary  apparatus,  it  appears  to  me  that 
n^  process  for  preparing  extracts  should  be  pre- 
lexable  even  in  those  countries  where  ice  is  less 
readily  obtainable  than  combustibles. 

"  Bxtract  of  coninm  prepared  with  unpurified 
juice  by  the  process  mentioned,  has  preserved  the 
characteristic  odour  of  conia,  and,  by  dissolving  it 
in  water,  I  have  obtained  a  solution  exactly  re- 
presenting the  juice  of  the  plant  in  appearance 
and  properties,  and  giving  when  heated  an  abun- 
dant coagulation,  proving  that  even  albumen  had 
remained  unaltered.  1760  grms.  of  cow's  milk 
at  9^  R.  left,  after  8  congelations,  750  grms.  of  a 
liquid  having  a  density  of  148,  and  by  evaporation 
in  the  sun  this  left  a  dry  extract  of  milk,  which 
agun  formed  that  liquid  on  being  dissolved  in 
water.  A  number  of  o^er  liquids  similarly  treated 
gave  corresponding  results,  and  it  seems  to  me, 
therefore!,  that  medicinal  extracts  are  best  pre- 
pared by  congelation.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  medical  juices  should  be  previously  purified, 
hot  it  should  be  remembered  that  coagulated 
albumen  always  encloses  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  active  principles,  and  that  the  heat  necessary 
to  eflbct  the  coagulation  and  the  evaporation  by 
means  of  a  water-bath  is  sufficient  to  change  many 
principles;  also  that  the  extracts  thus  prepared 
are  sometimes  inert  or  less  active.  The  careful 
experiments  made  by  Orfila  and  the  clinical  expe- 
rience of  others  demonstrate  that  extracts  pre- 
pared with  unpurifled  juice  are  stronger. 

**  The  apparatus  employed  by  me  is  the  so-called 
mtrbeUh^  (an  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  for 
ice-cream) ;  for  larger  quantities  the  apparatus  of 
Ckmgaod  is  preferable.  The  frigoriflc  mixture  is 
composed  of  ice  and  sodium  chloride,  or  preferably 
of  crystallised  calcium  chloride.  After  a  large 
portion  of  the  solution  has  congealed,  the  mass  is 
endosed  in  a  doth  and  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
pnasscake  of  ice  is  broken  and  again  pressed,  to 
separate  the  mother-liquor  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  congelation  is  repeated  2  or  3  times, 
witii  the  precaution  that  it  is  not  carried  ha 
enough  to  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  sparingly 
soluUe  prindples.  The  mother-liquor  is  then  put 
into  shsJlow  mshes  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
smi  or  of  a  drying  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
doea  not  exceed  80°  C.  (86°  F.),  until  the  extract 
has  attained  the  desired  consistence." 

Ob».  When  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid, 
is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the 
vegetable  substances  are  usually  macerated  in  it 
in  the  cold,  or  the  dilute  add  is  sprinkled  over 
the  bruised  plant  in  the  fresh  or  recent  state,  and 
the  whole  is  then  submitted  to  strouff  pressure,  to 
expd  the  juice,  which  is  strained  and  evaporated 
in  the  usnd  way,  but  preferably  in  a  well-tinned 
or  plated  copper  pan. 

Alooholio  and  sPiBiTirorB  ixtbaois  are  pre- 
pared by  evaporating  a  filtered  concentrated  tinc- 
ture of  the  ingredients  in  any  suitable  vessel,  by 


which  the  voUhtilised  spirit  may  be  saved.  In 
generd,  rectified  spirit  is  used  as  the  menstruum ; 
but  in  some  cases  proof  spirit  is  employed ;  and, 
in  others,  the  substances  are  first  digested  in  proof 
spirit,  and  afterwards  in  water,  and  the  mixed 
tincture  and  infusion  evaporated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Ethxbbal  ■XTBAOTfl  are  obtained  in  a  nmilar 
manner  to  dcoholic  ones ;  but,  being  merely  pre- 
pared in  smdl  quantities  at  a  time,  the  process 
may  be  convenientiy  performed  in  glass  vessels. 
When  it  is  required  to  boil  dther  of  the  above 
fluids  (alcoholic  or  ethereal),  or  any  other  volatile 
liquid  on  the  ingredients,  a  vessel  fitted  with  a 
long  tube,  or  a  Liebig^s  condenser  reversed,  as 
noticed  under  Ethbb,  may  be  used  to  prevent  any 
loss  of  the  menstruum. 

The  IHBFI88ATBDT10BTABLB  JITICEB  (JUIOBS,  E. ; 

sircGi,  L.)  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  are  ob- 
tained by  expressing  the  juices  from  the  fresh 
plants,  and  preserving  them  by  the  addition  of 
spirit.  "By  thus  preserving  the  jmoe  of  the 
plant  its  properties  are  not  impaired  by  the  action 
of  the  dr  during  the  time  necessary  to  dry  the 
leaf  for  tincture,  nor  by  the  action  of  both  air  and 
heat  during  the  time  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
juice  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract  **  {SqiUre). 
The  directions  of  the  Edinburgh  College  for 
preparing  their  inspissated  juices  (succi  8Fia- 
BATi,  L.)  are :  "  Beat  the  fresh  substance,  and 
press  it  strongly  through  a  canvas  bag,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  juice ;  wUch,  being  put  into  a  wide, 
shallow  vessel,  and  heated  by  means  of  boiling 
water  saturated  with  sea-salt,  is  to  be  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  honey.  The  mass,  when  cold, 
is  to  be  put  into  glased  earthen  vessels,  and  moist- 
ened with  strong  alcohol."  By  operating  in  this 
way  a  considerable  portion  of  the  activity  of  nar- 
cotic vegetables  is  lost.  Some  of  their  jmces,  as 
that  of  aconite,  are  impdred  in  so  short  a  time  as 
scarcely  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of  prepar- 
ing them.  This  deterioration  does  not,  however, 
take  place  in  any  remarkable  degree  if  the  ex- 
pressed juice  from  the  recent  vegetable  be  eva- 
porated hy  exposing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to  a 
current  of  very  dry  dr,  as  adopted  by  Mr  Squire. 
This  may  be  managed  by  putting  the  juice  into 
small  flat  trays  or  dishes,  placed  on  shelves  in  a 
suitably  arranged  apparatus,  alternated  with 
similar  vessels  of  concentrated  sdphuric  acid ;  or 
by  causing  a  current  of  very  dry  air,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  to  pass  over 
them.  It  has  been  shown  that  10  gr.  of  extract 
thus  prepared  were  more  than  equd  to  20  gr. 
prepared  in  vacuo,  and  to  more  tlum  60  gr.^nd 
in  some  cases  90  gr.  of  those  prepared  by  the 
common  process  of  boiling  down  the  jdce  to  an 

extract. 

Aqueous  extracts,  as  a  rule,  are  only  partly 
soluble  in  water ;  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
high  temperature  and  exposure  to  air  during  the 
process  of  evaporation.  Many  active  principles 
are  thus  modified  or  decomposed,  thdr  action  be- 
coming changed  and  unreliable.  Such  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  does;  hence  the  B.  P.  orders 
extract  of  aloes  to  be  made  by  evaporation  in  a 
current  of  warm  dr.  In  vacuum-made  extracts 
the  above  objection  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  concluding  portion  of   the   process   of 
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extract-making,  technically  termed  '  flnishing- 
off/  requires  the  most  scrupnlous  attention.  As 
the  evaporation  advances  the  heat  should  be 
lessened,  and  as  soon  as  the  extract  acquires  the 
consistence  of  thick  treacle  it  should  be  removed 
altogether,  and  the  remainder  of  fluid  matter 
evaporated  by  the  heat  retained  by  the  copper 
pan,  the  escape  of  vapour  being  promoted  by 
assiduous  and  laborious  stirring  with  a  suitably 
shaped  wooden  spatula.  This  part  of  the  process 
should  be  continued  until  a  proper  consistence  is 
attained  and  the  extract  is  nearly  cold.  When 
high-pressure  steam  or  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath 
is  employed,  care  must  be  taken  to  withdraw  the 
heat  before  stirring  the  semi-liquid  mass ;  as,  if  an 
extract  having  a  temperature  of  about  the  boiling- 
point  of  water,  or  even  a  few  degrees  below  it,  is 
agitated,  it  becomes  full  of  bubbles,  and  appears 
rough  and  puffy,  and  this  appearance  cannot  be 
removed  by  subsequent  stirring  or  by  any  method 
but  redissolving  it  in  water  and  re- evaporation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  extracts  of 
sarsaparilla  (simple  and  compound),  gentian, 
liquorice,  and  most  others  of  a  similar  class.  A 
good  laboratory  man  knows  from  experience  the 
proper  time  for  the  removal  of  the  heat,  but  un- 
practised persons  often  fail  in  this  particular.  In 
such  cases,  should  the  heat  retained  by  the  eva- 
porating pan  and  by  the  extract  prove  insuffi- 
cient to  complete  the  process,  a  little  more  may 
be  cautiously  applied.  Without  assiduous  and 
laborious  stirring  in  the  way  described  a  very 
smooth  and  glossy  extract  cannot  be  produced. 
To  promote  this  artificial  appearance,  some  per- 
sons add  3%  or  4%  each  of  olive  oil  and  gum- 
arabic,  dissolved  in  water,  with  about  1%  or  2% 
of  spirit  of  wine. 

The  consistence  of  the  ordinary  extracts  of  the 
shops  is  the  same  as  that  of  electuaries  and  con- 
fections, and  is  described  in  the  Ph.  E.  as  equal 
to  that  of  '  thick  honey.'  The  instructions  of 
the  Ph.  L.  and  D.,  to  evaporate  the  mass  "  until 
it  acquires  a  consistence  proper  for  making  pills,'' 
except  in  two  or  three  cases  (as  ext.  oolocynth. 
comp.,  &c.),  are  not  adopted,  and,  indeed,  would 
be  found  inconvenient  in  practice.  Extracts  evapo- 
rated to  such  a  consistence  arc  commonly  termed 
'  pilular  extracts ; '  and  when  evaporated  so  that 
they  are  quite  dry,  and  brittle  when  cold,  they  are 
called  '  hard  extracts '  (extsacta  buba,  L.). 

Pret.  Extracts  should  be  put  into  pots  as  soon 
OS  taken  from  the  pan,  and,  after  being  carefully 
md  securely  tied  over  with  bladder,  should  be 
'  stored '  in  a  drv  situation.  The  London  College 
orders  "  a  small  quantity  of  rectified  spirit  to  be 
sprinkled  upon  all  the  softer  extracts  to  prevent 
them  becoming  mouldy."  A  better  way  is  to 
employ  a  little  spirit,  holding  in  solution  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  This  should  be  added  to 
them  the  last  thing  before  removing  them  from 
the  evaporating  pan,  and  when  they  are  nearly 
cold.  The  same  object  is  effected  by  moistening 
the  inside  of  the  bladder  (used  to  tie  them  ovei^ 
with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  Hard  extracts 
should  be  kept  in  bladders  or  gut  skins,  placed  in 
stone  pots,  and  well  covered  over.  With  care, 
extracts  prepared  from  recent  vegetable  sub- 
stances may  be  preserved  twelve  months,  or  from 
season  to  season ;  and  those  from  dry  ingredients. 


or  such  as  are  less  inclined  to  spoil,  for  pefiiiaps 
double  that  time ;  but  beyond  these  periods  thmr 
virtues  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  they  should  con- 
sequently be  discarded  if  remaining  unused  or  un- 
sold. 

Pur.,  (fc.    The  quality  of  an  extract  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  mere  inspection,  nor  is  it  roadily 
'discovered  by  chemical  tests.    A  knowledge  of 
these  facts  has  induced  the  mercenary  and  frau- 
dulent manufacturer  to  employ  damaged  and  in- 
ferior drugs  in  their  preparation,  alike  rogardleas 
of  the  welfare  of  the  patient  and  the  credit  of 
the  practitioner.    A  common  practice  with  some 
manufacturers  is,  not  only  to  pick  out  the  least 
expensive  variety  of  every  drug  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  extracts,  but  the  most  inferior  and 
often  damaged  and  worthless   portion  of  this 
already  inferior  article.      The  production  of  a 
smooth,  bright,  and  glossy  extract  is  all  that  is 
usually  attempted  by  these  individuals,  and  all 
that  is  sought  after  by  the  mass  of  pnrcliasers, 
who  mistake  the  simulation  of  the  mere  external 
sigriiB  of  good  quality  for  its  actual  existence. 
It  is  a  fact,  which  we  can  verify  from  extensive 
experience  in  the  laboratory,  and  from  years  <tf 
practical  observation  on  this  point,  that  extracts 
faithfully  prepared  from  good  materials  do  not 
possess  the  sightly  and  pleasing  appearance  of 
those  commonly  vended  by  the  wholesale  drug- 
gists.   On  comparing  the  extracts  prepared  by 
different  metropolitan  houses,  we  have  found  that 
those  which  have  exhibited  a  remarkably  bright 
and  glossy  appearance  have  been  uniformlv  in- 
ferior, and  sometimes  nearly  inert;  whilst  others, 
with  a  less  prepossessing  appearance,  have  been 
generally  of  good  quality.    These  facts  are  well 
established  by  reference  to  the  extracts  of  those 
houses  and  institutions  that  are  remarkable  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  preparations,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  the  common  extracts  of 
the  shops  supplied  by  the  wholesale  trade. 

A  good  extract  should  be :  1.  Free  from  grit, 
and  wholly  soluble  in  20  parts  of  the  menstmnm 
employed  in  its  preparation,  forming  a  nearly 
clear  solution.  2.  It  should  have  a  uniform 
texture  and  colour,  and  be  of  a  proper  consistence. 
3.  If  a  narcotic  or  active  extract,  it  may  be 
exhibited  in  proper  doses,  and  its  effects  watched. 
Its  activity  may  also  be  tested  on  any  small 
animal.  4.  An  assay  for  the  proximate  vegetable 
principle  (alkaloid,  &c.)  contained  in  the  plant 
from  which  it  has  been  prepared  may  he  made. 
The  extracts  prepared  from  the  expressed  joioes 
of  plants,  without  straining  off  the  coagulated 
albumen,  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  first 
test.  Unfortxmately,  these  tests  are  not  always 
easily  performed,  and  the  last  two  are  inapplicable 
to  those  extracts  that  exercise  no  very  marked 
physiological  action,  unless  when  taken  in  repeated 
doses,  long  continued.  This  want  of  a  ready 
means  of  accurately  testing  the  qnalities  of  ex- 
tracts has  enabled  the  fraudulent  manufac^orer  to 
sell  inferior  articles  with  impuniiy,  and  often 
without  the  least  fear  or  danger  of  detection. 

In  general,  an  extract  more  than  6  months  old 
contains  only  half  the  activity  of  a  similar  one 
newly  made.  When  more  than  12  months  old 
they  should  be  rejected  as  worthless,  and  tiie 
stock  renewed. 
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£^j«r,  4*^.  The  extracts  of  the  shops  are  gene- 
rmlly  acknowledged  to  he  the  most  Yarying, 
imperfecta  and  uncertain  class  of  medicines  helong- 
ing  to  modern  pharmacy.  They  are  mostly  us^ 
in  the  same  cases  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  prepared,  but  in  smaller  doses. 

Canelmdimff  Bamaris,  In  the  preparation  of 
extracts  the  great  desiderata  to  be  aimed  at  are — 
to  snit  the  menstma  and  the  methods  of  manipn- 
lating  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  active 
eonstitaents  <rf  the  Tegetable  substances  operated 
on.  The  pharmaceutist  should  always  bear  in 
mind  that  a  perfect  extract  should  be  a  con- 
cenlaratedy  solid  mass,  representing  as  near  as 
poflsible,  in  medicinal  efficacy,  the  materials  from 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  capable  of  being 
redissolved,  so  as  to  form  a  solution  closely  re- 
sembling that  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
An  extract  posseesing  equal  strength  to  the 
whole  mass  of  the  ingredients  from  which  it  has 
been  prepared  is  almost  next  to  an  impossibility, 
however  desirable  such  a  d^ree  of  perfection  may 
be.  The  medicinal  properties  of  all  solutions  of 
vegetable^  matter  are  injured  by  being  reduced 
to  the  solid  state;  and  this  deterioration,  more  or 
less,  takes  place  whether  the  solvent  be  water, 
aeetic  acid,  proof  spirit,  or  alcohol.  The  volatile 
portions  (the  essential  oils,  the  aroma,  Ac.)  are 
nearly  or  wholly  dissipated ;  and  though  these 
do  not  always  form  the  principal  or  active  ingre- 
dients of  the  vegetables  from  which  extracts  are 
prepared,  yet  thev  generally  exercise  a  modifying 
and  controlling  influence  over  the  other  ingre- 
dientiy  which  considerably  alters  their  therapeu- 
tical action.  The  loss  of  aroma  may  often  be 
a  trifling  deficiency,  but  in  the  extracts  of 
aconite,  henbane,  hemlock,  belladonna,  and  other 
narcotic  plants,  this  is  not  the  case.  In  these 
cases  it  is  well  known  that  the  inert  preparations 
are  wholly  deficient  of  the  odour  of  the  recent 
plant,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  odour  is  deve- 
loped, so  is  their  activity  preserved.  The  powerful 
smell  of  the  recently  expressed  juice  of  hemlock, 
with  the  scarcely  perceptible  odour  of  the  extract 
(■XTftAcrruM  oovii.  Ph.  L.),  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  this  fact.  The  dose  of  the  one  often 
reaches  20  or  80  gr.,  whilst  that  of  the  other 
seldom  exceeds  5  or  10  drops,  or  a  portion  equi- 
valent in  dry  ingredients  to  considerably  less  than 

When  extracts  are  ordered  in  prescriptions, 
those  of  the  'Pharmacopoeia'  should  be  alone 
employed  by  the  dispenser,  as  the  substitution  of 
others  for  them  would  not  only  be  violating  faith 
with  the  prescriber,  but  might  also  produce  con- 
sequences alike  injurious  to  the  dispenser  and  the 
patient.  Many  medical  gentlemen  prefer  extracts 
prepared  by  particular  processes  or  persons,  but 
such  intention  is  always  indicated  in  their  pre- 
scriptions. 

Extract  of  Ac'onite.  ^a.  Eztbaot  of  wolvb- 

BAHB,  £.  OV  MOVXBHOOD,  IkSPIBBATBD  J17ICE  OV 
AC09ITB  ;   SXTEAOTVK  AOOKITI  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  £. 

and  U.  S.),  SiToous  bpibbatus  aooviti  (Ph.  D. 
1826^,  L.  Prgp,  1.  (B.  P.)  Take  112  lbs.  of 
the  msh  leaves  and  flowering  tops,  bruise  them, 
press  out  the  juice,  heat  it  gradusJly  to  180°  F., 
and  separate  the  green  matter  by  a  calico 
filter.    Heat  the  strained  liquor  to  200*"  F.   to 


coagulate  albumen,  and  again  filter.  Evaporate 
the  filtrate  by  a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  syrup ;  then  add  to  it  the  green  colouring 
matter  previously  separated,  and  stirring  the 
whole  together  assiduously,  evaporate  at  a  tem- 
peratore  not  exceeding  140°  F.  to  a  pill  consis- 
tence.—i>ofs,  1  to  2  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Take  of  fresh  leaves  of  aconite,  1 
lb. ;  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  express  the 
juice,  and  evaporate  it,  unstrained,  to  a  proper 
consistence.  The  formulsB  of  the  Ph.  D.  and 
U.  S.  are  similar. 

8.  (Ph.  £.)  Beat  the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite  to  a 
pulp,  and  express  the  juice,  then  subject  the  residuum 
to  percolation  with  rectified  spirit  until  the  latter 
passes  through  without  being  materially  coloured ; 
unite  the  expressed  juice  and  the  percolated  tinc- 
ture, filter,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  in 
a  vapour  or  a  water  bath  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Stronger  than  the  preceding. 

Obt.  A  variable  and  uncertain  preparation. 
Numbness  and  tingling  follow  its  application  to 
the  limbs  or  tongue  when  it  is  of  good  quality. — 
Product.  1  cwt.  of  fresh  leaves  yield  between 
6  lbs.  and  6  lbs.  of  extract. — Prop,  Anodyne, 
sudorific,  and  narcotic;  very  poisonous. — Dow, 
i  gr.  to  2  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  with  liquorice 
powder ;  once  or  twice  a  day,  in  neuralgic  pains, 
chronic  rheumatism,  glandular  swellings,  Ac., 
gradually  snd  cautiously  increased  to  5  or  6  gr. 

4.  (Alcoholic:  E.  ▲.  ALOOHOLIOITX,  L.)  a. 
(P.  Cod.)  Aconite  (in  coarse  powder),  1  lb.; 
proof  spirit,  Si  lbs.  (say  2i  pints) ;  proceed  by 
the  method  of  displacement,  and  when  all  the 
spirit  has  penetratcNl  the  powdered  mass,  keep  this 
covered  with  distilled  water,  until  the  liquid 
begins  to  cause  a  precipitate  in  falling  into  that 
which  has  previously  passed  through ;  next  distil 
the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate  the 
residuum  to  the  proper  consistence. 

b.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Aconite,  1  lb. ;  spirit,  sp.  gr. 
•935  («  18  u.  p.),  1  quart,  or  q.  s.;  as  last. 

c.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From  the  tincture  prepared 
with  rectified  spirit,  and  by  either  maceration  or 
displacement.    Stronger  thsn  the  last  two. 

d.  (Pli.  Bor.)  The  juice  is  expressed  from  the 
fresh  herb,  which  is  then  sprinkled  with  about 
l-3rd  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  again  pressed; 
the  mixed  and  strained  liquid  is  evaporated  in  a 
vapour-bath,  at  122°  to  14(r  F.,  to  about  one  half ; 
to  this,  as  soon  as  cold,  an  equal  weight  of  spirit 
(sp.  gr.  *900)  is  added,  and  after  frequent  agita- 
tion for  24  hours,  tbe  whole  is  filtered,  with 
pressure;  the  marc  is  treated  with  fresh  spirit 
(equal  to  about  l-4th  thst  first  used)  and  again 
pressed ;  the  milled  liquors  are  next  filtered,  and 
are,  lastly,  evaporated,  as  before,  to  the  proper 
consistence. 

Obi.  Resembles  the  simple  extract,  but  is  much 
more  powerful.  It  has  been  exhibited  internally 
in  the  form  of  pills,  and  used  externally,  com- 
bined with  ointment  or  spread  on  simple  plaster. 
— jDom,  iV  to  4  ST^^'  every  8  hours. 

6.  (Ammoniated :  £.  ▲.  ahmoniatum,  L.)  (Dr 
l\imbull.)  Extract  of  aconite,  1  dr. ;  liquor  of 
ammonia  (strongest),  10  or  12  drops ;  mix. 

6.  (Dried  :  S.  A.  biooum,  L.)  (P.  Cod^  The 
expressed  juice,  strained  through  a  sieve  of  coarse 
linen,  is  at  once,  without  depuration,  exposed  in 


no 
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earthen  dishes,  in  layers  of  about  2  lines  deep,  in 
a  stove  or  current  of  dry  air,  to  a  temperature 
ranging  between  95^  and  104°  F.,  until  reduced 
to  c&yness.  The  cbied  extract  is  to  be  packed  in 
bottles. 

7.  (Saccharated :  E.  ▲.  sacohasatux,  L.) 
From  extract  of  aconite  (Ph.  Bor.),  4  oz. ;  sugar 
of  milk  (in  powder),  X  oz. ;  mix,  and  dry  the 
mass  in  a  warm  place>  adding  sugar  of  milk, 
q.  8.  to  make  the  whole  equal  in  weight  to  that 
of  the  extract  used  (4  ozt).  An  excellent  pre- 
paration, which  keeps  well.    The  other  kabootic 

BZTBAOTS,  as   those   of  BBLLADOKVA,   HBXLOCE, 

HBNBAirx,  &c.,  are  to  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.     See  Acositb,  and  below, 

Extraot  of  Aconite  Soot.  JSyn.  Eztsaotum 
AOOiriTi  BABioiB  ALOOHOLioxTM ,  L.  Prep,  (Dr 
Fleming  ;  Dr  Tumbull,)  From  tincture  of  the 
root  made  with  rectified  spirit.  It  is  said  to  be 
12  times  as  strong  as  the  extract  of  the  leaves. 

Extract  of  Ag'ario.  Syn,  Eztbaotuh  aoa- 
BIOI,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  infusion 
of  white  agaric  {Polyporue  offieinalia)  prepared 
with  cold  water.    Purgative. — Doae^  1  to  4  gr. 

Extract  of  Al'oes.     8yn,     Pubivibd  alob8, 

WASHBD  a.  ;  EXTBAOTVX  ALOJEB  BaBBADBVBIS 
(B.  p.),  EXTBACTUK  ALOXS  (Ph.  L.),  £.  A.  AQT70- 

BUM  (Ph.  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Barbadoes 
aloes,  in  small  pieces,  1  lb. ;  treated  with  1  gall. 
of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  and  the  clear  liquid 
evaporated. — Date,  1  to  3  gr. ;  B.  P.  2  to  6  gr. 

2.  (B.  P.)  Socotrine  aloes,  1  lb.,  treated  with 
1  gall,  of  boiling  water  for  12  hours,  and  the 
clear  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  current  of 
warm  air. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Aloes  (hepatic),  4  oz. ;  water,  1 
quart;  boil  till  dissolved;  when  cold,  decant  the 
dear  liquid,  and  evaporate  as  before. 

4.  {y\DL,  Bor.  1847!)  By  macerating  powdered 
aloes  in  cold  water  for  48  hours,  with  frequent 
agitation,  and  then  evaporating  in  a  water-bath 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  150°  to  166°  F., 
until  a  pilular  consistence  is  attained. 

Obe,  The  second  is  the  form  commonly  adopted 
in  the  laboratory.  When  made  with  the  juice  of 
borage,  bugloss,  kc,,  it  forms  the  old  'alobb 
iBTBtTOGATA.' — Dote,  6  to  15  gr.    See  Alobb  and 

EXT&AOT  OB  BaBBADOEB  ALOBB. 

Extract  of  Aloes,  prepared  with  Sulphuric  Add. 
8yn,  Extbaotxtu  alokb  aoido  bulfubioo  cob- 
BBCTUM.  (Qerm.  Ph.)  Prep,  Dissolve  extract 
of  aloes,  8  oz.,  in  distilled  water,  82  oz. ;  then 
gradually  add  sulphuric  acid,  1  oz.  (by  weight), 
and  evaporate  to  a  dry  extract. 

Extract  of  Anern'one.  See  Eztbaot  op  Pasqub- 

BLOWBB. 

Extract  of  Angelica.  8yn,  Eztbaotuu  angb- 
LI02,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From  a  tinc- 
ture of  the  root,  prepared  with  spirit,  sp.  g^. 
'944  (»  21|  u.  p.). 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Angelica  root  and  rectified 
spirit,  of  each,  2  parts ;  water,  9  parts ;  digest, 
strain,  and  evaporate.  Inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding. 

8.  {Dr  Moir,)  Angelica  root,  2  lbs. ;  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall. ;  make  a  tincture ;  to  the  '  marc ' 
add  proof  spirit,  1  gall.,  and  repeat  the  digestion ; 
filter  the  two  tinctures  separatdy,  mix,  distil  off 
the  spirit,  and  evaporate.    Balsamic,  stomachic. 


and  tonic— 2>0M,  10  to  20  gr.    The  last  ia  the 

most  balsamic  and  agreeable.  

Extract  of  Ap'plea.     8yn,    Chaltbbatbd  b. 

OB  A. ;  EXTBAOTinf  FBBBI  POMATUH,  L.     iV^. 

1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  Crab-apples  (unripe),  6  Ibt.  j  pwl 
them  and  reduce  them  to  a  pulp;  add  iron  wire 
(in  small  coils),  1  lb. ;  digest  in  a  vapour-bath  f or 
about  a  week,  express,  strain,  decant,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a  porcelain  vessel,  witii  constant  itirring, 
to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  the 
residuum  in  water,  4  parts,  strain  and  evaporafce 
as  before.— Dow,  6  to  10  gr. ;  as  a  chalybeate 
tonic.  The  f onnula  of  the  Ph.  Baden  is  nearly 
similar. 

2.  (Ph.  Germ.)  Reduce  5  Iba.  of  unripe  apples 
to  a  pulp ;  mix  them  with  cut  straw,  and  press. 
To  the  strained  juice  after  removal  of  the^  sedi- 
ment add  li  oz.  of  reduced  iron.  When  this  has 
dissolved,  to  the  cooled  liquid  add  as  much  water 
as  will  make  up  4}  lbs.  Filter,  and  reduce  to  a 
thick  extract. 

Extract  of  Ar'nica.     £lyn,    Extbaot  ob  ab^ 

NIOA   BLOWBBB;    EXTBACTTTX    ABBICB   TXXWSWL, 

L.    Prep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)    From  the  dried  flowers, 

as  ALCOHOLIC  BXTBACT  OF  ACOBTTB  (P.  Cod.). 

2.  (Ph.  Gratca,  1887.)  From  a  tincture  of  the 
fiowers,  prepejred  with  rectified  spirit,  8  parts; 
and  water,  5  paarts.— i)w»,  2  to  6  gr. ;  as  a  stimu- 
lant in  various  diseases  accompanied  with  debility, 
deficient  nervous  sensibility,  paralvsb,  dropdes, 
diarrhoea,  amenorrhoea,  dysentery,  «c. 

Extract  of  Arnica  Boot.    Syn.    Extbact  of 

ABBIOA;  EXTBACTUM  ABNIOA  BADIOIB,  L.  Prep. 

1.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  Extbact  of  abgblioa— 
Ph.  Baden. 

2.  (Ph.  GrsBCiB.)  From  tincture  of  the  root, 
prepared  as  No.  2  (above).  The  form  of  the 
Hamburg  Codex  is  nearly  similar. — Doee,  &c.,  »s 
the  last. 

Extract  of  Arf idioke.  Sjfn,  Extbactcx 
CYBARB,  L.  Prep,  From  the  fresh  leares  of 
the  artichoke,  as  bxtbact  of  acomitb — Ph.  L. 
— Dose,  8  to  6  gr.,  twice  or  thrice  daily ;  in  rheu- 
matism, &c 

Extract  of  Aspar'agus.  i6|^.  bxtbacttitx 
ABPABAOi,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Soubeiran,)  From 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  shoots,  clarified  and 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat. 

2.  From  the  juice  of  the  roots,  as  No.  1.  Both 
are  diuretic. — jboMe,  15  gr.  to  i  dr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Bad.  ^n.  Extbactum  mklx 
LiQViDxnff,  L.  (B.  P.).  Bad,  1 ;  distilled  water, 
16 ;  rectified  spirit,  ^ ;  macerate  for  12  hours  in 
5  of  the  water,  pour  off  the  liquid,  repeat  the 
operation  twice  for  1  hour ;  press,  filter,  and  eva- 
porate to  1,  including  the  spirit.  A  fluid  ounce 
is  equal  to  a  solid  ounce. — Doee,  1  to  2  dr. 

Extract  of  Bark.    See  Extbact  of  Cdtchoka. 

Extract  of  Bdladoa'aa.     8yn,    Extbact  of 

DEADLY  BIOHTBHADB,  IBBPIBBATBD  JUICB  OF 
BBLLADOVBA  ;  EXTBAOTUM  BBLLADOBBS  (B.  P., 
Ph.    L.    £.    &    D.),    SUCOITB    8FI8SATU8    BBLLA* 

DOVBJZ,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Take  112  Iba.  of 
fresh  leaves  and  tender  branches,  bruise  in  a  stone 
mortar  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and  press  out 
the  juice,  heat  it  gradually  to  18(f  F.,  separate 
the  green  colouring  matter  by  a  calico  filter,  heat 
the  strained  liquor  to  200°  F.  to  coaffulate  the 
albumen,  and  agun  filter;  evaporate  the  flltrate 
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by  m  wBter-fa»th  to  the  coDsistence  of  a  thin 
■yrap>  then  add  to  it  the  green  colouring  matter 
previottslj  separated,  and,  itirring  the  whole  to- 
getlier  aaridnoosly,  continue  the  evaporation  at  a 
temperatme  not  exceeding  14(f  F.,  until  the  ex- 
tract is  of  a  soitable  consistence  for  forming  pills. 
— -Owe,  i  to  i  gr.,  gradnally  increased  to  1  or 
Sgr. 

2»  (Ph.  £.)  Express  the  juice  from  the  bruised 
fieah  plant,  sprinkle  the  <  marc '  with  water,  and 
again  apply  pressure;  mix  the  expressed  liquids, 
filter  them,  and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  in  a 
vapour-bath  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  From  the  leaves,  collected  when 
the  pUnt  begins  to  flower.  The  expressed  juice 
ia  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours,  and  the  clear 
portiQii  is  decanted;  the  sediment  is  placed  on  a 
ealico  filter,  washed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  cold 
water,  and  the  filtrate  mixed  with  the  expressed 
juice.  The  mixed  liquid  is  next  heated  in  a 
water-bath  to  coagulate  its  albumen,  and  after 
beiiig  skimmed  and  filtered  through  flannel  whilst 
hot  the  washed  sediment  is  added,  and  the  whole 
evaponted  as  bef oi«. 

4.  (Ph.  U.  8.)  The  expressed  juice  is  heated  to 
the  boiling-point,  filtered  and  evaporated  (see 
Mom), 

Chw.  The  P.  Cod.  directs  this  extract  to  be 
made  by  two  diiferent  formulse.  The  product  of 
the  one  resembles  that  of  the  Ph.  L. ;  that  of  the 
other  that  of  the  Ph.  E.  That  of  the  Ph.  L., 
from  retaining  the  fecula,  is  the  weakest  pre- 
paration.— Dos€,  i  gr.  to  1  gr.,  gradually  in- 
creased to  S  or  4  gr. ;  as  an  an^yne  in  neuralgia, 
tic-doulonreux,  &c. ;  as  an  antispasmodic  to  relieve 
rigidity  and  spasms,  in  various  affections  of  the 
uterus,  rectum,  urethra,  bladder,  &c.,  and  in 
hooping-cough ;  in  various  maladies  of  the  eyes ; 
and  as  a  resolvent  and  discutient  in  several  glan- 
dular diseases.  It  has  been  highly  recommended 
as  a  preservative  against  scarlet  fever.  It  is  most 
frequently  employ^  externally,  under  the  form 
of  a  plaster,  ointment,  or  lotion.    It  is  poisonous. 

EXTltACTVK  BSLLADOITKJB  AL0OHOLICT7M  ;  AL- 
COHOLIC SZTBACT  OV  BBLLADONFA  (B.  P.).  Ex- 
haust belladonna  root  in  No.  20  powder  with 
rectified  spirit.  Evaporate  the  liquid  by  a  water- 
bath  until  the  extract  has  a  suitable  consistence. 

Oht,  The  above  is  much  more  powerful  than 
the  fxnnmon  extract,  and  is  chiefiy  used  in  ex- 
ternal applications.  See  Bblladokva,  and  he^ 
low. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  Ber'ries.      8yn,     Ex- 

IHAOnrM    BACOABITM    BBLLADOHVA,    L.       Prep. 

(P.  Cod.)  From  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries, evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 
— Don^  1  to  6  gr. 

Extract  of  Bis'tort.  8yn.  Extbactttm  bis- 
TOBZA,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom  the  dried 
root  of  bistort  or  snakeweed  {Polyffonum  bit' 
toria),  by  percolation  with  temperate  distilled 
water. 

2.  From  the  infusion  made  with  boiling  water, 
or  from  the  decoction.  Astringent  and  tonic. — 
Do$e,  10  gr.  to  i  dr. 

Extract  of  Bitter-iweet.    8yn.    Extbact  ov 

WOODY  VIOHTBHADB  ;  EXTBAOTTM  BULOAICABJI, 

L.    iVvp.    1.  From  the  decoction  of  the  stalks. 
2.  (Ph.  U.  S.)     From  the  dried  stalks,  by  per- 


colation with  temperate  water.  Diaphoretic, 
diuretic,  and  narcotic. — Dose,  8  to  6  gr.;  in 
chronic  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  chest  diseases; 
and  particularly  in  chronic  skin  diseases. 

Extract,  Black.    See  Extract  of  CocctTxrs. 

Extract  of  Black  Pepper.  See  Extbact  ot 
Pbppbb. 

Extract  of  Bladder-wrack.  %a.  ExTBAcnnc 
7UCI  VBSiciTLOSi.  From  the  dried  plant  of  the 
bladder- wrack.    Given  in  obesity. 

Extract  of  Bor'age.  J^.  Extbaotvk  boba- 
onriB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom  the  dried 
herb  {Borneo  offlcinaUe). 

2.  (Ph.  Lusit.)  From  the  clarified  juice  of  the 
fresh  plant.  Exhilarating,  restorative,  and  pec- 
toral.— Doee,  10  to  30  gr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Box.  8y%.  Extbactvk  buxi,  E. 
C0BTICI8  B.,  L.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
Iducture  of  the  root  bark,  prepared  (with  proof 
spirit)  by  displacement,  as  bxtbact  ov  acomtb 
(P.  Cod.). 

Extract  of  Broom.    8ifn.  Extbact  ob  bboou - 

TOPS;  EXTBACTUK  8C0PABII,  E.  BPABTII  8C0- 
PABn,  L.  From  decoction  of  broom-tops.  Di- 
uretic and  cathartic;  and,  occasionally,  emetic. 
— Dote,  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  dropsy,  &c.  It  is  now 
seldom  used. 

Extract  of  Bry^ony.  8yn.  Extbaotuic  bbt- 
OHLB,  £.  b.  albji,  E.  badioib  b.  A.,  L.  Prep. 
From  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  root  of 
white  bryony  {Bryonia  dioioa).  Purgative,  di- 
uretic, and  emmenagogue. — Dote,  10  g^.  to  i  dr. 
It  was  once  a  favourite  remedy  in  asthma,  dropsy, 
epilepsy,  &c. 

Extract  of  Btt'chu.  Syn,  Extbactuk  buchv, 
E.  DiOBiciB,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  buohu  leaves, 
as  the  last. 

2.  (Ethereo-alcoholic :  E.  B.  jbthbbo-aloo- 
HOUCiTM,  L.  W.  Procter.)  Buchu  Qn  coarse 
powder),  1  lb. ;  ether,  4  fl.  oz. ;  alcohol  (rectified 
spirit),  12  fl.  OK.;  percolate  without  cUgestion, 
adding  dilute  alcohol  until  a  pint  of  ethereo- 
alcoholic  tincture  is  obtained,  and  sufftar  this  to 
evaporate  spontaneously ;  treat  the  residue  in  the 
displacer  with  dilute  alcohol  till  2  pints  are  ob- 
tained ;  evaporate  to  a  syrup,  add  the  product  of 
the  first  tincture,  mix,  and  complete  the  evapora- 
tion.— Dote,  5  to  10  gr. ;  in  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  &c. 

8.  (Fluid :  E.  B.  VLUiDUtf,  L.  W.  Procter,) 
Buchu  leaves,  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
for  a  tincture  by  displacement,  adding  water, 
until  12  fl.  oz.  have  passed  through ;  allow  this  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  until  reduced  to  one  half ; 
next  digest  the  mass  in  the  percolator  with  cold 
water,  1  pint,  for  12  hours,  express  a  pint  and 
evaporate  this  to  10  fl.  oz. ;  lastly,  add  the  6  fl.  oz. 
of  residual  tincture,  agitate  together,  and  in  a  few 
days  filter  or  decant  the  clear  portion. — Dote,  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls.    See  Diobha. 

Extract  of  Buck'beaa.  8yn.  Extbactuu 
mbktanthib,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  the  infusion  made  with 
boiling  water.  Bitter,  tonic,  and  astringent. — 
Dote,  6  to  10  gr.  In  large  doses  it  is  purgative, 
cathartic,  and  even  emetic. 

Extract  of  Buck^thorn.  jSya.  Extbactttm 
BHAMVi,  E.  BACCABX7K  B.,  L.    Prep.    From  the 
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filtered  expressed  juice  of  backtbom  berries. 
Some  persons  allow  it  first  to  ran  into  a  state  of 
fermentation  ;  but  tbe  quantity  of  tbe  product  is 
thereby  greatly  lessened.  Hyoragogue  and  pur- 
gative.— Do9e,  15  gr.  to  1  dr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Bnr'dock.  8yn.  Eztbaottjic  bab- 
DANJB,  L.  iV€^.  1.  From  tbe  decoction  of  bur- 
dock root. 

2.   (P.    Cod.)       As    EXTBACT    OF    BI8T0BT    (P. 

Cod.).  In  gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c. 
— Doact  10  gr.  to  1  dr.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
praised  burdock  root  as  a  gout  medicine;  and 
others  have  considered  it  an  excellent  substitute 
for  sarsapariUa  (Lindley). 

Extract  of  Butter-nnt.  ^ii.  Extbactuic 
JUOLAKDIB,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  From  the 
inne^  bark  of  the  root  of  the  butter-nut  or  white 
walnut  {Juglanda  alba),  as  bxtbaot  ov  bittbb- 
bwbbt — Ph.  U.  S.  A  mild,  yet  efficacious  aperient 
and  vermifuge. — Dose.  As  a  laxative,  5  to  10 
gr. ;  as  a  purgative,  15  to  80  g^. 

Extract  of  Calabar  Bean.  Syn,  Extbactum 
FHTBOBTiGVATis  (B.  P.).  Calabar  bean  in 
coarse  powder,  1;  rectified  spirit,  6;  macerate 
the  bean  for  48  hours  in  l-4th  of  the  spirit  in  a 
closed  vessel,  agitating  occasionally,  then  transfer 
to  a  percolator,  and  when  the  fluid  ceases  to  pass 
add  the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  so  that  it  may 
slowly  penetrate  through  the  powder;  subject 
the  residue  of  the  bean  to  pressure,  adding  the 
pressed  liquid  to  the  product  of  the  percolation ; 
distil  o£F  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  what  is  left  to 
the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract  by  a  water-bath. 
—Dose,  tV  to  i  err. 

Extract  of  Calumlut.  Sifn,  Extbaotfm  ca- 
LUMBiB,  E.  badiois  c.,'  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Calumbei,  cut  small,  1 ;  water,  5 ;  macerate  in  half 
'^he  water  for  12  hours,  strain,  and  press ;  mace- 
*ate  again  with  the  remaining  water,  strain,  and 
press ;  mix  and  filter  the  liquors,  and  evaporate 
with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  to  pill  consistency. 
—Dose,  2  to  10  gr. 

2.  (Alcoholic:  Ph.  Bor.)  Nearly  as  No.  3 
(beloto),  but  using  stronger  spirit ;  the  evapora- 
tion is  to  be  conducted  at  a  heat  not  above  167° 
F.,  until  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  pill- 
mass,  which,  after  being  rendered  quite  dry  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  is  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
It  should  have  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and 
give  a  turbid  solution  with  water. — Dose,  4  to  12 
gr.    They  are  all  tonic  and  stomachic. 

8.  (Spirituous :  P.  Cod.)  As  bxtbact  of  box. 
The  Ph.  Baden  orders  spirit  of  '944  to  be  used. 
— Dose,  5  to  15  gr. 

Extract  of  Cannabis  Indica.  See  Extbact  of 
Indian  Hbhf. 

Extract  of  Canthar^ides.  S^fn.  Extbact  of 
Spanish  flibs;  Extbaotijm  oakthabisib,  E. 
lyttjB,  L.  Frep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
tincture,  as  BXTBACfi  of  box. 

2.  (Souheiran.)  From  a  tincture  prepared 
with  spirit  of  the  sp.  gr.  *928  (about  2  u.  p.). 

8.  (Acetic:  £.  o.  aobticum,  L.)  From  a 
tincture  prepared  with  acetic  add,  sp.  gr.  1*048. 

4.  (Ethereal:  E.  c.  ATHBBBric,  L.)  From 
the  ethereal  tincture. 

Obs.  The  ether,  acid,  and  spirit  distilled  from 
the  above  most  be  either  thrown  away  or  used  to 
make  fresh  extract,  as  it  is  highly  poisonous. 


They  are  all  for  external  use  only,  and  should 
have  the  consistence  of  soft  butter. 

Extract  of  Car'damoms.  8yn.  Ethxbbal  b.  of 
c;  Extbactuu  oabdamoxi  sTHxasmr,  L. 
Frep.  (W.  Froeter.)  By  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  ethereal  tincture.  It  consists  of  the 
volatile  and  fixed  oils  of  the  seeds,  and  is  used  to 
aromatise  pills,  powders,  &c.  , 

Extract  of  Ga'rob  Beaiif .  Sjfn,  Extbaotvic 
CBBATOKiA,  L.  Frep,  From  the  decoction  of 
the  pods  (OABOB  or  alqaboba  bbabb)  of  the 
Ceratonia  siUqua,  or    'St  John's  bread    tree.* 

See  AliGABOBA. 

Extract  of  Caroli'na  Pink.    See  Extbact  of 

PlHX-BOOT. 

Extract    of    Cascaxiiaa.     Syn,   Extraotux 

CABOABILLJB,     E.     OOBTICIB    C,     L.       Fttp.      1. 

{Onibouri.)  From  Uie  alcoholic  (rectified  spirit) 
tincture. 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  the  last,  but  using  spirit 
of  the  sp.  gr.  *944. 

8.   (Ph.  L.   1788.)     As   BXTBACT  OF    JAXAP — 

Ph.L. 

Obs,  This  extract  is  tonic,  aromatic,  and  sto- 
machic.— Dose,  5  to  16  gr.,  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a 
day.    28  lbs.  of  bark  yield  about  5i  lbs.  of  extract. 

Extract  of  Cas'sia.  Syn,  Extbaciux  caibix, 
L.    See  Cassia  Pulp. 

Extract  of  Cat'echu.  iS^fi.  Extbactuk  ca* 
TECHU,  L.    Frep.  1.    From  decoction  of  catechu. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  infusion  in  boiling 
water.  Astringent  and  tonic. — Dose,  5  to  26  gr. 
See  Catbohu. 

Extract  of  Cel'aadine.  Syn,  Extbactuk  ghb- 
LIDONII,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  the 
herb  {Chelidonium  majus),  as  alcoholic  bx- 
tbact OF  aconite  (Ph.  Bor.). — Dose,  8  to  10  gr. 

2.  {Van  MoHs,)  From  the  expressed  joioe, 
coagulated  by  heat,  filtered,  and  evaporated, 
towards  the  end  adding  the  coagulum.— 2>ose» 
5  to  15  gr.,  or  more.  Used  as  a  drastic  bydra- 
gogue  in  dropsies ;  and  in  scrofula,  &c. 

Extract  of  Cen'tanxy.  Syn,  Extbactum  cbk- 
TAUBii,  L.  Extracts  under  this  name  are  pre- 
pared from  'American  centaury'  {Sabbatia  am- 
gularis)  and  'common  centaury'  {Sryihreta 
centawrium).  Frep,  1.  By  evaporating  the 
decoction,  or  the  infusion  made  with  hot  water. 
The  dose  and  properties  resemble  those  of  extxact 
of  gentian. 

2.  (Alcoholic:  E.  C.  ALCOHOLICUIC,  L.)  As 
EXTBACT  OF  BOX  (seO  obove). 

Extract  of  Cevadil'la.    Syn.  Alcoholic  kx- 

TBACT  OF  SABASILLA;   EXTBAOTUX  BABADIIJUB, 

L.  Frep,  {Dr  T^riUmlL)  From  tinctore  of 
cevadilla  seeds,  made  with  rectified  sjnrit.  Em- 
ployed by  Dr  Tumbull  as  a  remedy  in  painful 
rheumatic  and  neuralgic  aifections,  and,  gene- 
rally, as  a  substitute  for  ybbatbia. — Dose,  ^  to 
^  gr.  It  is  extremely  poisonous. 
Extract  of  Cham'omile.    Syn,  Extbactum  ak- 

THEMIDIS    (Ph.    E.),    E.    A.   KOBILI8,    L.      IVm. 

By  evaporating  the  decoction  of  the  flowers  to  the 
proper  consistence. 

Obs,  This  extract  contains  only  the  bitter  por- 
tion of  the  chamomile,  the  aromatic  volatile  oil 
being  dissipated  during  the  evaporation.  This, 
however,  is  remedied  in  the  f ormnls  given  by  tlie 
British  Pharmaoopoaia,  which  is  as  follows : 
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Boil  chamomile  flowers,  1  lb.,  in  1  gall,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  mitil  the  volume  is  rednoed  to  i ; 
stniB,  press,  and  filter.  Evaporate  by  a  water- 
hath  to  a  proper  consistence,  adding  oil  of  chamo- 
mile, 15  minims,  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

It  is  osnallj  prepared  from  old  flowers  that  have 
lost  their  smell  and  colour,  and  are  thus  rendered 
nnsaleable.  The  extract  of  chamomile  that  smells 
strongly  of  the  flowers,  frequently  vended  by  the 
druggists,  is  prepared  by  adding  1  dr.  of  the 
esBentiai  oil  of  chamomile  to  every  pound  of  ex- 
tracts  when  nearly  cold,  and  just  before  removing 
it  from  the  evaporating  pan.  This  addition,  nn- 
hke  many  which  are  made  in  the  laboratory, 
vastly  increases  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
article.  The  mass  of  extract  of  chamomile  met 
with  in  the  shops  is  nothing  but  extract  of  gen- 
tian scented  with  a  little  oil  of  chamomile.  1  cwt. 
of  chamomiles  yields  about  48  lbs.  of  extract. 

Extract  of  chamomile  is  bitter,  tonic,  and 
stomachic — Ihge,  10  to  80  gr.,  made  into  a  pill, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  a  little  rhubarb  and 
gi^er.    See  Pills,  Ac. 

Extract  of  C]MBopo''diiUB.    8yn,    Extract  op 

nXHXJS&  GOOniOOT  ;  EXTBAOTTTK  CHSKOPODII, 

L.  iVvp.  1.  From  the  stinking  orache  or  goose- 
foot  (Ckenopodium  oUdum),  as  IZTBACT  ov 
AOOVITB  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  {Mr  Mimlton,)  From  the  expressed  juice 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  A  better  plan  is  to 
expose  it  to  heated  air.  Antihysteric,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  vermifuge. — Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Wild  Cherry.    Syn,    £x- 

TRACTVU     PBUVI     TIBOnriAKJB    PLITtDUX    (Ph. 

U.  8.).  Wild  cherry  in  fine  powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ; 
glycerin,  4  oz.  (old  measure) ;  water,  8  oz.  ^Id 
measure).  Mix  the  glycerin  and  the  water,  and 
digest  the  wild  cherry  in  8  oz.  of  the  mixture  for 
4  days,  then  pack  in  a  percolator  and  pour  on  the 
remaining  4  oi.  of  glycerin  and  water.  When 
this  has  disappeared  from  the  surface  pour  on 
rectified  spirit  (-817)  until  12  oz.  (old  measure) 
of  fluid  have  been  obtained,  and  set  this  por- 
tion aside.  Then  percolate  with  spirit  until  20 
OK.  (old  measure)  more  have  been  obtained ;  evapo- 
rate to  4  oz.  (old  measure),  and  mix  with  the  re- 
served portion. 

Extract  of  Ciaeho'na.  8yn.  Eztbact  op  babk. 
Three  simple  extracts,  prepared  respectively  from 
TBLiow,  PALB,  and  BBD  civoHOKA,  are  given  in 
Ph.  L.    Prep.     1.  (From  calisata  or  tbllow 

BABK:  EZTBAOT  OP  OIHOHOKA,  E.  OP  YBLLOW 
a,  £•  OP  HBABT-LBAVBS  0.;  EXTBAOTVIC  CIH- 
CUOIKM,  L.)     a.     EXTBACTUK  CUfCROVX  LIQUI- 

viUMi  Liquid  bxtbaot  op  cikohoka  (B.  P.). 
Bed  cinchona  bark  in  No.  60  powder,  20  oz.; 
hydrochloric  acid,  6  dr. ;  glycerin,  2i  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  and  distilled  water,  of  each,  a  sufficiency. 
Mix  the  bark  with  6  jants  of  the  water  to  which 
the  add  and  glycerin  have  been  added,  and  mace- 
rate in  a  Gov»ed  vessel  for  48  hours,  stirring  fre- 
quently; then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and  when 
m  fluid  ceases  to  pass,  and  the  contents  of  the 
percohitor  have  been  perfectly  packed,  continue 
the  percohttion  with  water  until  15  pints  of  liquid 
have  paseed,  or  that  which  is  passmg  has  ceased 
to  give  a  jyredpitate  with  solution  of  soda.  Eva- 
porate the  liquid  in  a  porcelain  vessel  at  a  tempe- 
rature not  exceeding  82°  C.  untU  it  measures  20 


oz.  Put  50  fl.  gr.  of  this  liquid  with  |  oz.  of  dis- 
tilled water  into  a  stoppered  glass  separator 
capable  of  holding  4  fl.  oz. ;  add  to  this  1  fl.  oz.  of 
benzolated  amylic  alcohol  and  |  oz.  of  solution 
of  soda,  shake  them  together  thoroughly  and  re- 
peatedly, then  allow  them  to  remain  at  rest  until 
the  spirituous  solution  of  the  alkaloids  shall  have 
separated  and  formed  a  distinct  stratum  over  the 
durk-coloured  alkaline  solution  of  the  other  con- 
stituents of  the  extract.  Bun  off  the  latter  by 
the  stopcock,  add  a  little  more  distilled  water  to 
wash  away  any  still-adhering  alkaline  solution 
from  the  separator  and  its  contents,  and  having 
run  oif  this  as  before,  as  completely  as  possible, 
decant  the  spirituous  solution  into  a  porcelain  or 
glass  dish  of  known  weight,  and  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness. The  weight  of  the  dish  and  its  contents, 
after  deducting  the  weight  of  the  dish,  will  give 
that  of  the  aUcaloids ;  this  multiplied  by  2  will 
give  the  parts  by  weight  in  100  fluid  parts  of  the 
liquid  (a). 

Now  take  of  the  liquid  (a)  such  portion  as 
will  equal  or  contain  5  gr.  of  total  alkaloids,  then 
by  addition  of  water  or  by  evaporation  bring  to 
the  volume  of  84  gr.,  then  add  12i  gr.  of  rectifled 
spirit,  finally  adjusting  to  100  fl.  gr.  by  addition 
of  distilled  water. 

The  extract  contains  5  gr.  of  alkaloids  in  100 
fl.  gr. — Doee,  5  to  10  minims. 

b,  (Ph.L.)  Yellow  cinchona  (coarsely  bruised), 
8  lbs. ;  distilled  water  (temperate),  4  pints ;  mace- 
rate for  24  hours  (constantly  stirring),  and  strain 
through  linen ;  what  remains,  again  macerate  in 
water,  1  quart,  for  24  hours,  and  strain ;  evaporate 
the  mixed  liquids  to  a  proper  consistence. 

2.  (From  palb  babk  :    Extbact  op  palb  oin- 

OHOHA,  £.  OP  palb  babk,  E.  OP  LANOB-LBAVBD 
B. ;     EXTBAOrUX    OIVOHONJB    TALLIDJE,    L.)      a. 

(Ph.  L.)  From  pale  bark,  as  bxtbaot  op  Oiv- 
OHONA  (Ph.  L.)  (above), 

b.  (Ph.  L.  1886.)    From  the  decoction. 

Obe»  This  forms  the  bxtbaot  op  babk  of  the 
shops.  The  red  and  yellow  cinchona  barks  are 
scarcely  ever  used  for  making  extracts.  Their 
richness  in  quinine  leads  to  their  almost  exclusive 
employment  for  the  manufacture  of  that  alkaloid, 
by  which  their  value  is  greatly  enhanced.  As  far 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  no  other  extract  of 
bark  than  this  is  either  employed  or  asked  for. 

8.  (From  BBD  babk  :  EXTBAOT  OP  BBD  OIV- 
GHOHA,  E.  OP  BBD  BABK,  E.  OP  OBLOVGh-LBAYBD 
B. ;  EXTBACTITM  OIITOHOKJB  BUBBA,  L.)      a.  (Ph. 

L.)  From  red  bark,  as  bxtbaot  op  oikohoha 
(Ph.  L.)  (above), 

b,  (Ph.  L.  1836.)    From  the  decoction. 

Obe.  These  extracts  are  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
two  states,  the  one  (bopt  bxtbaot  op  onroHONA; 
bxtbaotuh  oiNOHOKJB  xollb)  for  making  pills, 
&c.;  the  other  (habd  bxtbaot  op  oihohoka; 
BXTBAOTUX  OIKCHON Jit  dubitm)  for  powdering. — 
The  dose,  Ac,  ot  all  the  above  are  the  same. 

4.  (Dry :  Ebsbmtial  balt  op  babk  ;  Extbao- 
TVH  ciiroHOVA  Biooux,  L.)  a.  ^ p.  Cod.)  From 
an  aqueous  infusion  of  pale  bark  (prepared  by  dis- 
placement with  water  at  a  temperature  not  above 
77^  F.),  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
syrup,  and  then  spread  thinly  and  unif ormlv  on 
earthenware  dishes,  or  sheets  of  ghMs,  and  dried 
in  a  stove  by  a  very  gentle  heat.    It  is  separated 
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from  the  plates  with  a  knife^  and  preserved  in 
well-closed  phials.  Prior  to  spreading  it  oat  on 
the  plates,  ahout  4%  or  6%  of  thick  mnciUge  is 
commonly  added. 

b.  CPh,  Bor.)    As  the  ahove  (nearly). 

c.  (Ph.  Hann.  1881.)  Similar  to  the  aboye ; 
bat  the  liquid,  when  it  acquires  the  consistence  of 
treacle,  is  diluted  with  water,  and  again  evaporated 
to  a  like  consistence ;  and  this  dilution  and  eva- 
poration is  repeated  until,  on  the  addition  of 
water,  it  forms  a  clear  solution. — Dose,  6  to  26 
gr.  The  product  of  the  Ust  formula  is  nearly 
inert,  and  that  of  the  others  possesses  little  acti- 
vity. 

6.  (Fluid:   EXTSAOTUK   OIVOHONJI   VLUIDVM, 

L.)    a.  See  Liquob  of  Cikohoka. 
6.  (Dr  NeUgan,)    From  yellow  bark,  as  tluib 

BXTSAOT  OV  BUOHU. 

6.  (Resinous :  Alcoholio  bxtsact  of  babe  ; 
EzTBAOTUx  onroHOKJE  ALCOHOLiouir,  E.  onr- 
OHOHJB,  L.)  a,  (Ph.  E.)  From  any  variety  of 
cinchona  bark  (in  |>owder;,  4  02.;  proof  spirit,  24 
fl.  oz. ;  prepare  a  tmcture  by  displacement,  distil 
off  most  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate  the  resi- 
duum to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  This  is 
onlv  BXTBAOTUM  CDTOHOirA  of  the  Edinburgh 
(College. 

6.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Peruvian  bark,  1  lb. ;  rectified 
spirit,  4  pints ;  make  4  pints  of  tincture  by  dis- 
placement ;  add  water  to  the  mass  in  the  perco- 
lator, digest  and  obtain  6  pints  of  infusion;  distil 
off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  evaporate 
the  infusion  to  the  oonsistence  of  syrup,  then 
mix  the  two  and  complete  the  evaporation.  More 
active  than  the  aqueous  extract, — Dose,  6  to 
20  gr. 

0.  {Ellis,)  Yellow  bark,  2  lbs.;  hydrochloric 
acid,  4  fl.  dr. ;  water,  1  gall. ;  boil,  strain,  and  re- 
peat the  decoction,  filter  and  agitate  it  with  fresh- 
slaked  lime,  2^  oz. ;  filter  or  decant;  dry  the 
residuum,  and  exhaust  it  with  hot  alcohol,  q.  s. ; 
lastly,  evaporate  the  alcoholic  tincture  to  a  pilular 
consistence. — Dose,  1  to  5  gr.  Some  persons 
have  proposed  to  call  this  '  essbittial  salt  of 

BABE.' 

7.  rvinous :  Extbaotum  oikchokx  ynrosuH, 
L.)  (Ph.  Hesse.)  Peruvian  bark  (in  powder),  1 
part ;  white  wine  (sherry),  8  parts ;  digest  8  days, 
express,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

Extract  of  Coc^cnlus.  Sjfn.  Extbact  of 
000CULV8  ivDicns,  Blaoe  bxtbact,  Extbaot 
(Brewer's),  Bbbb  BTBBKaTHBNBB,  Habd  mul- 

TUM;     EXTBAOTTK    COOOITLI,    E.    0.  IKDIOI,   L. 

Prep,  From  CoccuUts  indieus,  by  decoction.  It 
is  kept  in  two  states — one  having  the  consistence 
of  thick  treacle,  the  other  that  of  a  pilular 
extract.  The  first  is  '  put  up '  in  bladders,  the 
last  is  made  into  i-lb.  rolls,  like  lead-plaster  or 
roll-chocolate.  It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  and 
is  employed  by  fraudulent  brewers  and  publicans 
to  give  a  false  strength  to  their  liquors.  See 
CoocuLVB  Inbigub,  Bbbb,  Ac 
Extract  of  Corohicnm.     8yn,     SxTBAcr  of 

MBADOW  BAFFBOB,  E.  OF  THE  COBMB  OF  COL- 
OHICUM ;  EXTBAGTUX  OOLOHIOI  ^B.  P.^.    Prep. 

1.  (B.  P.)  The  expressed  juice  ox  fiesn  oolchi- 
cum  corms,  cleared  of  deposit^  boiled,  strained, 
and  evaporated  to  a  oonsistency  at  a  temperature 
of  160°  F.^Dos€,  1  to  2  gr. 


2.  (Wholesale.)  From  the  deooction  of  tlie 
dried  corms.— iVocI.,  50%  to  66% . 

Obs,  This  extractis  given  in  the  usual  cases  in 
which  colchicum  is  employed. — Dose,  1  to  4  gr., 
every  3rd  or  4th  hour  {Thomson),  "  A  favoorite 
remedy  of  Dr.  Hue  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, in  the  early  stages  of  acute  rbenmatisni. 
The  dose  is  1  gr.  every  4  hours  "  {Pereiira). 

3.  (Acetic  :  AOBTIG  BXTBAOT  OF  XBADOW  SAF- 
FBOK;  EXTBAOTUH  OOLCHId  AOBTICUIC.)  (B.  P.) 

a,  (B.P.)  Crushed  fresh  conns,  previously  peeled, 
19 ;  acetic  acid,  1 ;  stir  together,  press,  boil,  and 
strain  through  fiaimel,  and  evaporate  to  a  nft 
extract. — Dose,  1  to  2  gr.,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  liquorice  powder. 

h.  (Wholesale.)  Dried  oorms,  14  lbs. ;  acetic 
acid  (pyroligneous),  6  pints;  distilled  water,  5i 
gall. ;  digest  for  14  days,  express,  filter,  and  ev»-> 
porate.— iVo<2.,  2i  to  8  lbs. 

Obs,  The  above  extracts  are  generally  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  corms,  and  hence  the  very 
uncertain  and  inferior  quality  of  those  commonly 
met  with.  They  also  possess  less  activity  than 
pharmacoposial  preparations.  They  rapidly  get 
dry  and  crumbly,  and,  unless  a  little  spirit  and  qSI 
of  cloves  are  added,  will  scarcely  keep  a  week  in 
warm  weather  without  becoming  mouldy. — Dom^ 
1  to  8  gr.  2  to  8  times  a  day.  It  is  much  stronger 
than  the  common  extract,  and  contains  the  acetate 
of  colchicine.  Sir  C.  Scudaraore  prefers  the 
acetic  extract  prepared  by  the  formula  b  (o^oe). 

4.  (Alcoholio:     EXTBACTUIC  OOLCHICI   AIOO- 

HOLICVX,  L.)      (P.  Cod.)      As  BXTBAOT  OF  BOX. 

More  active  than  even  the  acetic  extract.    All 
the  preparations  of  colchicum  are  poisonous  in 
large  doses. 
Extract  of  Corocynth.     Sg;     Extbaot  of 

BITTXB     APPLB;     EXTBAOTITK     OOIOOTKTHIDIS 

(Ph.  L.  and  E.),  E.  o.  biboplbx,  E.  o.  xollb,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  From  colocynth  pulp  (cat 
in  pieces  and  the  seeds  removed),by  simple  maoera- 
tion  in  cold  water  for  86  hours,  frequently  press- 
ing it  with  the  hands,  and  afterwards  strongly 
pressing  out  the  liquor,  which  must  be  stnuned 
before  evaporating  it. 

2.  (Ph.  £.)  From  the  decoction.  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  at  Apotiiecaries*  Hall,  and  in  the 
laboratory  generally.  Many  houses  do  not  even 
remove  the  seeds. 

Qhs,  This  extract  rapidly  gets  hard,  crumbly, 
and  mouldy  by  keeping.  For  the  remedy,  see 
observations  on  extbaot  of  colohiouv,  above, 
— Dose,  6  gr.  to  20  gr. ;  as  a  cathartic  Colo- 
cynth  pulp  yields  above  65%  of  extract. 

3.  (Alcoholic:  Extbaotuk  coloctkthidib 
ALOOHOLIOUIC,  L.)  a,  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  bxtbact 
OF  AKOBLIOA  (Ph.  Bad.). 

b,  (P.  Cod.)  From  a  tincture  prepared  with 
proof  spirit.  Much  more  active  than  the  simple 
extract. — Dose,  2  to  7  gr. 

4.  (Dry  :  EXTBACTUIC  OOliOCTHTHIDIB  BICOUV, 
L.)  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  bwt,  but  using  s{ttrit 
of  the  sp.  gr.  *900  (about  16  o.  p.),  digerting  at 
a  tepid  heat,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  powder- 
ing.— Dose,  1  to  6  gr. 

Sxtraot  of  Colooynth  (Compoond).    Sgrn.   Cox* 

FOVBD  BXTBAOT  OF  BITTBB  AFFIX,  CATHAS- 
TIC    BXTBAOT;    EXTBAOTVX    CATBABTXCim,  £. 

oozooxvthidib  ooxFoarrux  (B.  P.).    Prep,  1. 
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(B.  P.)  Coloc^th  free  from  seeds,  6;  ex- 
tract of  Socotnne  aloes,  12;  Bcammony,  or 
raiiL  of  ■cammony,  in  powder,  4;  hard  soap 
In  powder,  3;  earaamoms  free  from  oapeolee 
in  fine  powder,  1 ;  proof  spirit,  160.  Macerate 
the  odocynth  in  tiie  spirit  for  4  days,  preos 
out  the  tincture,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  add  to 
it  the  extract  of  aloes,  the  soap,  and  the  scam- 
mony;  then  evaporate  the  residue  hy  a  water- 
bath  to  a  pilnlar  consistence,  adding  the  carda- 
moms towards  the  end  of  the  process. — Do$e,  2  to 
5  gr.,  with  8  or  8  gr.  of  extract  of  hyoscyamns  to 
prevent  griping. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  Colo<nrnth  pulp  (sliced,  with- 
oat  the  seeds),  6  ox.;  proof  spirit,  1  gall. ;  digest 
with  a  gentle  heat  for  4  days,  express,  strain,  and 
add  of  extract  of  aloes  (Ph.  L.  1886),  12  oz. ; 
powdered  scammony,  4  ox. ;  Castile  soap  (cut 
small),  8  ox.;  and  evaporato  (distil)  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  adding,  towards  the  last,  powder^ 
cardamoms,  1  ox. 

8.  (Wholesale.)  The  f ormnln  adopted  hy  the 
wholesale  druggists  are  mere  modifications  of 
that  of  the  Ph.  L.  1809 ;  wator  being  used  in- 
stead of  spirit  as  the  menstruum,  with  actual 
benefit,  as  we  honestly  believe,  to  the  quality 
of  the  preparation.  The  following  are  exten- 
sively employed  by  those  who  deal  largdy  in  this 
article^  and  we  can  speak  highly  of  the  quality  of 
the  products  obtained  by  their  use. 

a.  Turkey  colomith,  18  lbs.,  is  boiled  in  about 
80  times  its  weignt  of  wator  for  5  or  6  hours ; 
to  the  strained  decoction  is  added  hepatic  aloes, 
40  Iba.,  which  are  boiled  until  dissolved,  when 
the  solution  is  decanted.  In  the  meantime  the 
oolocynth  is  exhausted  with  a  second  quantity 
of  water  (less  than  the  first),  and  the  strained 
liquor  is  added  to  the  undissolved  residuum  of 
the  aloes,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes;  aftor 
which  it  is  drawn  off  and  mixed  with  the  first 
decoction  of  aloes;  the  mixed  liquors  are  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  quito  cold  (commonly 
until  the  next  day),  to  deposit  the  resinous  por- 
tion. The  liquor  is  next  decanted  or  drawn  off, 
and  set  evaporating  as  quickly  as  possible;  as 
soon  as  the  consist^ce  of  treacle  is  arrived  at, 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  considerably,  and 
moist  sugar  (clean),  4  lbs.,  and  Castile  soap,  10 
lbs.  (previously  melted  with  a  little  wstor),  are 
added ;  powdered  scammony,  6  lbs.,  is  next  gpra- 
dnally  sifted  in,  the  extract  all  the  time  being 
asndnously  stirred  by  a  second  person.  Lastly, 
the  heat  is  further  moderated,  and  the  stirring 
continned  until  a  rather  harder  consistence  is 
acquired  than  is  proper  for  the  extract,  when  the 
steam  is  wholly  '  shut  off,'  or  the  vessel  removed 
from  the  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  has  be- 
come suiBciently  cool  to  prevent  any  considerable 
evaporation  of  the  spirit,  essence  of  cardamoms, 
8  lbs.  (say  1  quart),  is  expertly  stirred  in ;  and 
the  extract  at  once  (whilst  still  warm)  put  into 
stone  jars  or  pots,  and  tied  or  covered  over  for 
store  or  use.  The  product  is  usually  labelled 
'  Ext.  Coloothth.  Coxp.  Opt.'  It  looks  well, 
and  smells  very  aromatic,  and  is  really  an  excel- 
lent preparation. 

h.  Turkey  colocynth,  2^  lbs. ;  hepatic  aloes, 
6i  lbs. ;  powdered  scammony,  1^  lbs. ;  powdered 
cardamoms,  6  ox.  (or  essence,  i  pint);    Castile 


soap  (genuine),  1  lb.  2  ox. ;  pale  moist  sugar,  i 
lb.;  proceed  as  last.  This  produces  a  beautiful 
article,  and  of  unquestionable  quality,  equally 
effective,  and  milder  in  its  action  than  the  Col- 
lege preparation.  It  is  labelled  and  sent  out  as 
*  EzT.  CoLOOTifTH.  Coxp.'  (Ph.  L.  1886). 

4.  (Ph.  L.  1809.)  Colocynth,  6  dr.  (6  parts); 
aloes,  \\  oz.  (12  parts);  scammony,  ^  oz.  (4 
parts) ;  bard  soap,  8  dr.  (3  parts) ;  cardamoms, 
1  dr.  (1  part)  ;  as  No.  8,  a  (nearly). 

QiimL,  4*0.  Compound  extract  of  colocynth  is 
of  ton  adulterated  with  acrid  cathartics  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  or  inferiority  of  its  proper 
ingredients,  and  foreign  matter  often  becomes 
mixed  with  it  by  the  use  of  impure  scammony. 
The  presence  of  Cape  aloes  may  usually  be  de- 
tected by  the  nauseous  odour ;  chalk  (an  artide 
frequently  present  in  bad  scammony),  by  placing 
a  little  ball  of  the  extract  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
pouring  over  it  some  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
acetic  add,  when  an  effervescence  will  ensue  if 
that  substance  be'  present;  jalap,  scammony 
adulterated  with  f  ecula,  and  other  starchy  sub- 
stances, by  the  filtered  decoction  of  the  extract 
turning  blue  on  the  addition  of  tincture  of 
iodine;  gamboge,  by  the  decoction  becoming 
deep  red  on  the  ad^tion  of  liquor  of  potassa, 
and  by  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract 
forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water,  which 
becomes  transparent  and  assumes  a  deep  red 
colour  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa;  and 
further,  by  this  solution  (if  the  alkali  is  not  in 
excess)  giring  a  yellow  precipitete  with  acids 
and  with  acetate  of  lead,  a  brown  precipitete  with 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  very  dark  brown  one 
with  the  salte  of  iron;  also  by  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  the  extract  dropped  on  water  yielding  an 
opaque  yellow  film,  soluble  in  caustic  potassa  if  it 
contains  gamboge. 

Dote,  8  gr.  to  16  gr.  It  is  a  safe  and  mild,  yet 
certain,  purgative.  It  may  be  mixed  with  calomel 
without  the  latter  being  decomposed. 

Ob».  There  are  few  f ormulfe  which  have  under* 
gone  so  many  alterations  in  the  hands  of  the 
College  as  that  for  compound  extract  of  colocynth. 
Before  1809,  proof  spirit  was  ordered  to  be  em- 
ployed as  the  menstruum,  and,  omitting  the  soap, 
the  preparation  resembled  that  of  the  Ph.  L. 
1886.  In  1809,  the  College  directed  water  to  be 
used  instead  of  spirit,  and  added  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  soap.  In  the  next  edition  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia (1815)  the  soap  was  agun  omitted ;  but 
in  the  edition  of  1824  the  formula  of  1809  was 
again  adopted,  substituting,  however,  proof  spirit 
for  the  water.  These  directions  were  also  con- 
tinued in  the  edition  of  1886.  In  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  (1861)  the  formula  for  this  ex- 
tract is  omitted  altogether,  and  in  ite  place  a 
pill  (PiLTTLA  0OL0CTKTHIDI8  ooxposita)  is  in- 
serted. 

Extract  of  Conia.    See  Extbaot  op  Hxulook. 

Extract  of  Contrayer^va.  Syn,  Extbactux 
OONTBATXBYJE,  L.  iV»p.  (Palat.  Cod.)  From 
contrayerva  root,  as  sxtbaot  op  cikohova  (Ph. 
L.).— 1>0M,  10  gr.  to  i  dr. ;  as  a  diaphoretic  tonic 
in  low  conditions  of  the  systom. 

Extract  of  Copai'ba.    8$n.   RiBiNorB  bxtsaot 

op  COPAIBA;  EXTBAOTUX  OOPAIBJi,  £.  0.  BB8I- 

Nosux,  L.    Fr^,  {Mr  Thorn.)    From  balsam  of 
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copaiba,  by  diBtilling  oif  the  oil  until  the  residaum 
asBumes  the  conBistence  of  an  extract.— Do«0, 10 
to  20  gT.,  or  more,  as  a  diuretic. 

Extract  of  Copfd'che.  Syn.  Extbactum  co- 
FALOHi,  £.  00STI0I8  0.,  L.  Frep,  From  copalchi 
bark  {Oroton  pseudO' China),  as  bxtsaot  of  OAS- 
OABILLA,  which  it  for  the  most  part  resembles. — 
J)o90, 1  to  3  gr. 

Extract  (iloid)  of  Cotton  Boot.     Syn.    Ex- 

T&AOTUH  GK)S8TFII  BADICI8  FLUIDUM  (Ph.  U.  S.)> 

Cotton  root  in  very  fine  powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ; 
macerate  with  glycerin,  3  fl.  oz.  (old  measure) ; 
rectified  spirit,  8  oz.  (old  measure)  ;  water,  5  oz. 
(old  measure),  in  closed  percolator  for  4  days ; 
then  let  the  percolation  commence,  and  finish  it 
by  adding  dilute  alcohol  (eq.  vols,  of  alcohol  '835 
and  water)  until  24  oz.  (old  measure)  have  been 
obtained ;  reserve  the  first  14  oz.,  and  evaporate 
the  remaining  10  oz.  (to  which  previously  add  1 
fl.  oz.,  old  measure)  of  glycerin  to  2  fl.  oz.  (old 
measure),  and  mix  with  the  reserved  portion. 
Extract  of  Conch-grass.    %».    Extbaot  ov 

BOe'S  aBABS  ;  EXTBAOTTTX  GBAKIKIB.  L.     iVerp. 

1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  root  of  couch-grass,  or 
dog^s  grass  (Th^tieum  repent),  as  bxtbaot  of 
BI8T0BT  (P.  Cod.). 

2.  From  the  fresh  root,  as  bxtbaot  of  aoonitb 
(Ph.  L.). 

3.  (Fluid:  Mbllaqo  gbaxikis,  Extbagtuk 
OBAMivis  FLUIDUX,  L.)  (Ph.  Hann.  1881.)  From 
the  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  of  couch-grass, 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  new  honey.  Pec- 
toral.— Doee,  16  gr.  to  i  dr.,  or  more. 

Extract  of  Ca'bebi.  8yn,  Extbaotuh  cu- 
BBBA,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  alcoholic  tincture 
evaporated  by  a  very  gentle  heat.— 2>o«0,  6  to 
30  gr. 

2.  {Mr  ToUer.)  To  the  kst  add  a  little  pow- 
dered Castile  soap,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  and 
evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence. — Doee,  10  to 
30  gr. 

3.  (Extbaotuh  oubbbjb  fluibum  ;  Fluid  bx- 
tbaot OF  oubbbs.)  (Ph.  U.  S.)  a.  Cubebs  in  No.  60 
powder  are  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  an  extract.  The  extract  is  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  so  that  1  part  of  the  fluid  shall 
equal  1  part  of  cubebs. — Doee,  i^  to  1  dr. 

h.  (M.  Fuohe,)  From  cubebs  and  proof  spirit, 
equal  parts,  by  percolation ;  without  subsequent 
evaporation.  Represents  its  own  weight  in  cu- 
bebs.— Doee,  I  to  1  fl.  dr. 

r.  (Ph.  U.  S.  1851.)  Cubebs,  1  lb.  (nearly)  j 
ether,  q.  s. ;  make  1  quart  of  tincture;  then  distU 
off  1\  pints  of  the  ether  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  and  expose  the  residuum  in  a  shallow 
vessel  until  the  remainder  of  the  ether  has  evapo- 
rated. 

4.  (Oleo-resinous :  Extbaotuh  oubbbjs,  E.  ou- 

BBBBUH,  E.  0.  OLBO-BBBINOBUH,  L.)      a.   (Jf.  Du- 

hlanc,)  The  essential  oil  resulting  from  the  care- 
ful distillation  of  any  given  quantity  of  cubebs, 
is  mixed  with  the  resinous  extract  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  tincture  of  the  dried  residuum  made 
with  rectified  spirit ;  the  whole  being  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  1  lb.  of  cubebs 
yields  about  6  oz.  of  the  extract. 

h,  (Ldbelonge.)  Cubebs  are  first  exhausted 
with  ether,  and  then  with  proof  spirit,  in  a  dis- 
placement apparatus!  the  alcoholic  tincture  is 


evaporated  to  an  extract  over  a  water-bath,  and 
when  cold,  the  ethereal  tincture  is  mixed  with  it^ 
and  the  mixture  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration until  the  ether  is  volatilised. 

e,  (  W,  Procter^  An  ethereal  tinctare  (by  dis- 
placement) is  poured  into  a  large  retort»and  5-6th8 
is  drawn  over  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath;  the 
evaporation  of  the  residuum  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence is  carried  on  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180^ 
F.  The  formula  of  the  Ph.  Baden  is  nearly 
similar.  Said  to  represent  6  to  8  times  its  weight 
in  cubebs.     1  lb.  yields  2  oz.  of  this  extract. 

d.  (Hamb.  Cod.  1845.)  This  resembles  a 
{above), 

Obe,  This  extract  has  a  darkish  brown  oolour, 
and  tastes  and  smells  strongly  of  cubebs.  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water. — Doee,  5  to  20  gr. ; 
made  into  an  emulsion  or  pills,  or  enclosed  in  a 
capsule.    See  Cubbbs. 

Extract  of  Cu'comber.    See  Elatbbiuh. 

Extract  of  Cnspa'^rla.    8yn,  Extbaot  of  ah- 

aOBTUBA  BABX  ;   EXTBAOTUK  OUBFABLB,  E.  OOB- 

TICI8  C,  E.  AirooflTUBJE,  L.  Brep,  1.  From 
angostura  bark,  as  bxtbaot  of  odtohona  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  (Alcoholic)     As  BXTBAOT  of  OINOHOVA  (Ph. 

£.) .  Stronger  than  the  last.  Both  are  aromatic;, 
bitter,  tonic,  and  stimulant.— 'i>OM,  10  gr.  to 
i  dr. ;  in  dyspepsia,  chronic  cUarrhoea,  dysentery, 
&c. 

Extract  of  DaJTodiL  %».  Extbaotuh  itab- 
OI80Z,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  fresh  flowers  of 
daffodil  or  yellow  narcissus  {Narcieeue  peeudo- 
naroieaue),  as  bxtbaot  of  aookitb  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  (Alcoholic.)  From  the  dried  flowers,  as  bx- 
tbaot OF  box.  Both  are  pectoral  and  expec- 
torant, and  in  large  doses  nanseant  and  emeUc 
— Doee,  i  to  2  gr. ;  in  hooping-cough,  &c. 

Extract  of  Dandeli'on.  See  Extbaot  of  Tabax- 

AOUH. 

Extract  of  Digitalis.    See  Exxbaci  of  Fox- 

aiiOYB. 

Extract  of  Dog's  Grass.  See  Extbaot  of  Cough- 

GBASa. 

Extract  of  Dog'wood.  8y».  Extbaotuh  cob- 
vtn,  E.  OOBKi,  L.  Prep,  From  American  or  tanee 
dogwood  {Cornme  florida),  as  bxtbaot  of  ciir- 

CHONA  BABK. 

Obi.  In  its  general  effects,  American  dogwood 
approaches  the  cinchonas,  and  is  said  to  be  not 
inferior  to  them  in  the  cure  of  intermittents 
(  BigeUno) .  It  contains  a  peculiar  bitter  principle, 
called  comine.  Several  other  varieties  of  the 
genus  Cormu,  as  round-leaved  dogwood  {Cartme 
drcinata^,  swamp  dogwood  {Coruiu  eerieea),  Ac, 
are  used  m  America^  but  are  less  valuable. 

Extracts,  Dried  or  Powdered.  Syn.  Extbacta 
8ICCI  vel  fulybbata  (Ph.  Pros.).  These  are 
made  bv  mixing  4  parts  of  the  extract  with  1  part 
of  powder  of  sugar  of  milk,  and  setting  the  mix- 
ture in  a  warm  place  till  dry. 

Triturate  the  mass  to  powder,  adding  more  of 
the  sugar  of  milk,  if  necessaiy,  to  make  the  weight 
the  same  as  the  extract  used.  The  German  Fhar- 
macoposia  directs  them  to  be  mixed  with  dextrin, 
and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of  122°  F.,  and, 
while  still  warm,  triturated  into  a  uniform  powder, 
with  dextrin  q.  s.  to  make  the  w(»ght  of  the 
powder  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  extnct 
employed. 
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Sztnct  of  TMaoBMf'nk,    See   Extract   ot 


Eztnet  of  SIftte'riiim.  8ym.  LfgnssAXBD 
J17ICB  oif  Tint  sQunmro  gvcuxbxb;  Suocirs 
flsisaATUS  MoicoBDiGJB  xLATiBn,  L.  FoT  prepara- 
tion and  recent  Bynonyms,  see  ELATmirx. 

Sxtimet of El'der-berrioi.    %s.    Eldxb  bos; 

SOOB  flAMBUCI,  EXTBACTUM  BAMBUOJ,  £.  B. 
BI&BJB,  £.  BAC0AB17X  B.,  StTCCITS  8AKBU0I    IK- 

SPiBBATirs,  L.  iV«p.  1.  (Ph.  L.  178a)  The 
exprened  and  depurated  juice  of  elder-berries, 
erapoirated  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 

2.  (Ph.  K 1744.)  To  the  above,  when  it  b^ns 
to  thicken,  add  l-5th  part  of  sugar. 

3.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last  (nearly),  but  adding 
only  1  ox.  of  white  sugar  to  each  pound  of  the 
extract  whilst  still  warm. — Dose,  1  to  4  dr. ;  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  various  skin  affections. 

BKtract  of  El'ecampane.     Sy»,    Extbactux 

TWJTLM,  E.  BADICtm  I.  CAMPANJS,  E.  HELXNII,  L. 

iVi0p.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  From  a  decoction  of 
the  dried  root. 

2.  (P.    Cod.)     As     BXTBACT    OF    BIBTOBT    (P. 

Cod.). 

d.  (Ph.  Suec.  1846.)  From  a  tincture  prepared 
with  proof  spirit  and  water,  equal  parts. — Dose, 
10  gr.  to  ^  dr. ;  as  a  diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and 
tonic ;  in  asthma,  hooping-cough,  various  skin  dis- 
eases, &c. 

Sztraet  of  SUn.  8yn.  Extbactuic  ulici,  E. 
ooBTicis  v.,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  the  decoction 
of  the  hark  of  the  common  elm  {Ulmue  cam- 
peetrU), 

2.  {Sambeiram,)  As  bxtbaot  ob  BOX.  As- 
tringent and  alterative. — Doee,  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  in 
seocmdary  syphilis,  chronic  skin  affections,  Ac 

Extract  of  Sz^got.    8$fn,    Aqxtbous  bxtbact 

OB  BBOOT,  HjBXOBTATIO  BXTBAOT ;  EXTBAOTUX 
BBflOTA,  E.  X.  AQU06VK,  E.  BBOAUB  COBNTTn,  E. 

HjncotTATioux,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  BatraC' 
tmm  ergoim  h'^idum.  1  lb.  of  crushed  ergot  is 
exhausted  with  cold  distilled  water  and  the  liquid 
evaporated  to  11  oz.,  then  made  up  to  16  fi.  oz. 
with  rectified  spirit  and  filtered. 

2.  (Aleobolic :  ExTBiCTtrx  bbgotj!  alooholi- 
CfUK,  L.)    See  Ebootikb  {Wiggev'e), 

Xztraet  of  Xncalyptns  Globulnt.  ^n.  Ex* 
TBACTUX  BUOALTPTi  GLOBUU.  Prep.  {€hr\ffUh,) 
Eucalyptus  leaves  cut  small.  Distil  the  volatile 
oil  with  T^ater;  exhaust  the  residue  in  the  still 
with  water,  prepare  an  extract,  exhaust  this  with 
alcohol,  evaporate  to  the  conristenoe  of  an  extract, 
and,  while  cooling,  stir  in  the  volatile  oil. — Doee, 
2to8gr. 

Bxtraet  of  Fern.  Sgn,  Extbaotux  tilicib 
UQnpvx  (B.  P.).  See  Extbaot  op  Malb  Fbbk. 

Extract  of  Fleabane  (Canadian).  5y».  Ex- 
TBAonrx  BBiaBBOKTiB.  Prep,  1.  From  Canadian 
fleabsne,  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  infusion. — 
Dote,  5  to  10  gr. 

2.     (EXTBAOnrX     BBIOBBOBTIB      OAVADBK0I8 

FLUiDirx.)  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Canadian  erigeron  in  mode- 
rately coarse  powder,  16  oz.  (troy);  rectified 
spirit,  16  oz.  (old  measure).  Proceed  as  for  fiuid 
extract  of  cubebs  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Fleah.  See  Extbaot  ov  Mbat, 
Ebbbbgb  op  Bbbp,  Tba  (Beef),  &c. 

Extract  of  Foxglove.  /Syn.  Extbaotitx 
oiercAUB  (Ph.  E.),  L.    Prep,    1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 


From  the  leaves  of  DigiialU  purpurea,  as  bx- 
tbact OP  aookitb  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  filtered  expressed  juice, 
either  evaporated  in  vacuo,  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
or  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  dry  air. 

8.  (P.  Cod.)  a.  As  bxtbact  op  bibtobt 
(P.  Cod.). 

h.  As  BXTBACT  OP  BOX  (P.  Cod.). 

4.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  ALOOBOXIO  BXTBACT  OP 
ACOBITB  (Ph.  Bad.). 

Obe,  The  juice  of  foxglove  is  very  readily 
injured  by  exposure  to  air  and  heat.  The  evapora- 
tion should  therefore  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  narcotic, 
sedative,  and  powerfully  poisonous. — Dote,  \  gr., 
cautiously  increased  to  2  or  3  gr.  It  is  prinoi- 
paUy  given  in  fevers,  dropsy,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
pulmonary  consumption,  epilepsy,  scrofula,  and 
asthma.  This  extract  spoils  by  long  keeping. 
The  last  two  are  stronger  than  the  rest,  and  keep 
better.    It  is  omitted  in  the  present  Ph.  L. 

Extract  of  Fu'mitory.  8yn,  Extbactux 
PUXABliB,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  either  the  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  common 
fumitory  {Funuiria  officinalit), 

2.  (B.  Cod.)  From  the  clarified  iuice  of  the 
fresh  herb.  Slightiy  aperient,  diaphoretic,  and 
alterative.  It  has  been  given  in  obstructions  of 
liver  and  cutaneous  affections  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Bxtraet  of  Galls.  8jfn,  Extbactux  aAXL2B, 
E.  OALLABUX,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  the  infusion 
by  maceration  or  displacement  with  cold  water. 

2.  From  the  hot  infusion  or  decoction.  The  first 
is  to  be  preferred.  Astringent.  Used  chiefly  in 
ointments  and  iiyections  for  piles,  foul  ulcers, 
&c.,  and,  internally,  in  hsBmorrhages,  spitting  of 
blood,  &c. 

Sxtraetum  Oelsemil  Alooholicum.  Alcoholic 
BXTBACT  OP  OBiBBxnrx  (B.  P.).  Made  from 
the  root  Q-eltemium  in  No.  60  powder,  by  the 
same  process  as  alcoholic  extract  of  belladonna. 
Used  in  nervous  diseases,  toothache,  and  neuralgia. 
^Dote,  i  to  2  gr. 

Extract  of  Gen'tlan.  8yn,  Extbactux  obv- 
TiANJB  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Gentian 
root  (sliced),  3  lbs. ;  distilled  water  (temperate), 
4  pints ;  macerate  for  12  hours,  and  gently  ex- 
press the  liquor;  repeat  the  maceration  with 
water,  1  quart,  for  6  hours ;  and  evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors. 

2.  (Ph.  L.  1886.)  From  the  ordinary  infusion 
of  the  root  made  with  10  or  12  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  the  maceration  being  continued 
for  24  hours. 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  From  an  infusion  prepared  by 
percolation  with  cold  water.  The  formulae  of  the 
Ph.  Baden,  Paris,  and  U.  S.  are  similar. 

4.  (B.  P.)  Gentian,  1  Ib.j  water  (boiling), 
10;  macerate  for  2  hours ;  boil  16  minutes,  strani, 
and  evaporate  to  a  soft  pilular  consistence.^ 
Dote,  10  to  16  gr. 

6.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)    From  the  decoction. 

Obt.  On  the  large  scale  this  extract  is  almost 
universally  prepared  by  exhausting  the  root  by 
boiling  with  water,  as  in  the  last  formula.  When 
well  prepared  it  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and 
brightest  extracts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Good 
gentian  root  yields  by  infusion  in  hot  water  fully 
60% ,  and  by  decoction  about  60%  of  extract. — 
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DoM,  10  gr.  to  80  gr.,  2  or  8  times  daily,  aa  a 
stomachic  bitter  and  tonic ;  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  rhubarb,  ginger,  or  aloes.  It  is, 
however,  more  especially  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
ohalybeates  and  other  metallic  preparations.  The 
principal  consumption  of  extract  of  gentian  is  by 
the  brewers,  in  lieu  of  hops. 

6.  (Habd  b.  of  g.;  £.  a.  dubttm,  L.)  The 
last  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  until  brittle  enough  to 
powder. 

Extract  (nuid)  of  Ginger.  Syn,  Extsaotttm 
ZINGIBBEIB  VLUEDUIC  (Ph.  U.  S.).  As  fluid 
extract  of  cubebs,  but  using  rectified  spirit. 

Extract  (Plnld)  of  QoldeiL  Seal.     8yn,     Ex- 

TBACTUM     HTDBABTIS    FLTJIDTTM     (Ph.     U.     S.). 

Prep.    Made  from  hydrastis  or  golden  seal  in 
No.  GO  powder  in  the  same  manner  as  fluid  extract 
of  cubebs  of  the  Ph.  U.  S. 
Extract,  Goulard's.    See  Solution  op  Sub- 

AOBTATB  07  LbAD. 

Extractom  GrindelisB  Idquidam  (B.  P.  C).  I^n, 
Liquid  bxtbact  of  obikdblia.  Take  of  grin- 
delia,  in  No.  20  powder,  20  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  a 
sufficient  quantity;  moisten  the  powder  with  8 
fl.  oz.  of  the  spirit,  pack  it  tightly  in  a  percolator, 
and  pour  on  sufficient  menstruum  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop,  close  the  lower  orifice  and 
macerate  for  48  hours ;  then  allow  percolation  to 
proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum  until  the 
grindelia  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  17  fl. 
oz.  of  the  percolate,  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the 
remainder,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  a  soft 
extract ;  dissolve  this  in  the  reserved  portion,  and 
add  enough  menstruum  to  make  the  liquid  ex- 
tract measure  1  pint.— -2>o«0, 10  to  80  minims. 

Extract  of  Guai'acnm.  Syn.  Extbaotuh 
OUAiAOt,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.  1746.)  From 
lignum  vitas  shavings  or  sawdust,  exhausted  by 
coction  with  water;  as  soon  as  the  mass  becomes 
thick,  l-8th  of  rectified  spirit  is  to  be  added. 

2.  As  the  last,  omitting  the  spirit.  Diapho- 
retic, diuretic,  and  alterative;  in  dn^y,  gout, 
rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Gnaraaa.  iS^ii.  Eztbaotum 
0UABANJS,  E.  PAULLiioJB,  L.  iVM>.  (JDr  &av- 
relle,)  From  tincture  of  guarana  (seeds  of  Paul- 
lima  earbilu),  prepared  by  coction  with  proof 
spirit.  Tonic  and  alterative.-— Z>om,  2  to  6  gr., 
twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Extract,  Etamostafic.  See  Eztbact  of  Eboot. 

Extractom  Hamamelldls  Liqnidum  (B.  P.  C). 
Liquid  bxtbaot  of  eamaicblib.  Take  of  hama- 
melis  leaves,  in  No.  40  powder,  20  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  distilled  water,  of  each  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity ;  moisten  the  powder  with  8  fl.  oz.  of  a  mix- 
ture of  1  volume  of  rectified  spirit  and  2  volumes 
of  distilled  water,  pack  it  tightly  in  a  percolator, 
and  pour  on  sufficient  mens^um  to  saturate  the 
powder  and  leave  a  stratum  above  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop,  close  the  lower  orifice  and 
macerate  for  48  hours ;  then  allow  percolation  to 
proceed,  gradually  adding  menstruum  until  the 
hamamelis  is  exhausted.  Reserve  the  first  17 
fl.  oz.  of  the  peroolate,  and  evaporate  the  re- 
mainder to  a  soft  extract;  dissolve  this  in  the 
reserved  portion,  and  add  enough  menstruum  to 
make  the  liquid  extract  measure  1  pint.— 2>of0, 
2  to  6  minims. 


Extract  of  Hedge  Hyasop.  Sgfm, 
0BATioiiJi,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  the 
herb  {OraHola  offieinaUa),  as  AiiOOHOlJO  bx- 
tbaot OF  AOONITE  (Ph.  Bor.). 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  bxtbaot  of  aoohitb 
(Ph.  Baden). 

3.   (Vinous.)       As    TIV0U8    BXTBAOT    OF    CIV- 

CHONA.  Purgative,  diuretic,  and  vermifnge. — 
Dote,  2  to  5  gr.,  gfradually  increased,  watdiing 
its  effects ;  in  dropsy,  jaundice,  gout,  &c.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  '  Eau 

MiDIOUTALB  D'HUSSOK.' 

Extract  of  Hellebore.  The  extracts  prepand 
from  three  different  plants  may  be  included  under 
this  head: 

1.  (EXTBAOT  OF  BLACK  HBLLBBOBB;  EXTBAO- 
TUK   HELLBBOBI,  E.  H.  VIOBI,   L.)       a.  (Ph.  L. 

1788.)  From  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  black 
hellebore  {HelUhorvie  oJfleuuUit). — Dose,  5  to 
12  gr. 

h.  (Alcoholic:  P.  Cod.  &  Ph.  U.  8.)  As  BX- 
TBACT OF  BOX  (nearly).  That  of  the  Ph.  Bad.  is 
similar. — Doee,  8  to  8  gr. 

e.  (Vino-alcoholic:  Cotiereau.)  Powdered 
black  hellebore,  2  lbs.;  salt  of  tartar,  i  lb.; 
dilute  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  -935),  7  pints ;  digest  12 
hours  and  express  the  tincture ;  add  to  the  marc 
white  wine,  7  pints ;  digest  for  24  hours,  express, 
mix  the  tincture,  filter,  and  evaporate. — Doee,  2 
to  6gr. 

Obe,  When  prepared  by  coction  with  water 
till  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  black  hellebore 
root  yields  about  40%  of  extract.  In  small  doses 
it  is  alterative,  purgative,  and  resolvent ;  in  larger 
ones  it  is  a  dnutic,  hydragogue  cathartic,  and 
emmenagogne,  dangerous  unless  combined  and  its 
effects  carefully  watched. 

2.  (EXTBACr    OF    OBBBB    HBLLBBOBB,    E.    OF 

Akbbioak  h.,  E.  OF  rrcH-irooD ;  Extbaotuk 
YBBATBi  TIBIDI8,  L.)  From  the  fresh  root  (rbi- 
sBome)  of  the  green  hellebore  (Veratrum  stride), 
as  BXTBACT  OF  AOOVITB  (Ph.  L.). — Dosff,  ^  to 
i  gr.  Used  in  America  in  the  same  eases  as 
white  hellebore. 

8.  (EXTBACT  OF  WHITB  HBLLBBOBB  ;  EXZBAC- 
TUH  YBBATBI,    E.   HBLLBBOBI  ALBI,  L.)      From 

the  root  (rhixome)  of  the  white  hellebore  (Fsro- 
trum  (Ubum),  as  bxtbaot  of  black  hbllbbobb. 
— Doee,  ^  to  i  gr.  Emetic,  purgative,  stima- 
lant,  and  highly  acrid.  In  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
nervous  affections,  mania,  &c.  See  VBBATBnrB. 
Extract   of  Hemlock.      8yn.     Ivbpissatxd 

JUIOB  OF  HBKLOCK  ;  EXTBACTUX  CONn  (B.  P.), 

Succua  SPIBSATUB  coNii,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
The  inspissated  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  prepared 
as  directed  for  extbaotuh  bbllabokhjb. — J>o9e, 
4  to6  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  fresh  phwt  {Comtmrn 
maoulaium),  as  bxtbact  of  acobitb  (Ph.  L.). 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  As  BXTBACT  of  fox&lotb  (Ph. 
E.). 

4.   (Ph.  D.)    As  BXTBACT  OF  BBLLABOHVA  (Ph. 

D.). 

Obe.  Of  all  the  inspissated  juices  (not  even 
excepting  that  of  aconite)  this  is  the  one  most 
readily  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  heat, 
and  which  soonest  loses  its  qualities  by  age.  Its 
active  principle  is  cobivb,  Extract  of  hemlock 
has  a  greenii&  colour  and  a  strong  odour  of  the 
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fradk-bfroiied  plant.  It  is  ^  of  good  quality  only 
wlien  »  very  strong  odour  of  conia  (a  '  monie- 
odonr*)  b  disengaged  by  degrees  on  its  being 
Gsrefnlly  triturated  with  liqnor  of  potaasa "  (P. 
E.).  "The  extracts  of  hemlock  may  become 
feeUe,  if  not  inert»  in  one  of  two  ways— either  by 
the  heat  being  o(mtinned  after  the  concentration 
has  been  earned  to  a  certain  extent,  or  by  long 
keeping.  On  the  one  hand,  I  haye  always  oh- 
aenred  that  from  the  point  at  which  the  extract 
attains  the  consistence  of  thin  syrap  ammonia 
b^ns  to  be  given  off  in  abundance,  tog^her 
with  a  modified  odonr  of  conine;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  found  extracts  which  were 
miqnestioiiably  well  prepared  at  first,  entirely 
deititnte  of  conine  in  a  few  years  "  (Ckrittiion), 
"  The  most  active  extract  is  that  which  is  pro- 
cored  by  moderate  pressure  from  the  leaves  only  " 
(Bramde).  «The  extract  of  the  Ph.  D.,  being 
treed  from  the  inert  albumen  and  chlorophyll, 
contains  most  of  the  active  principle,  and  is 
nearly  soluble  in  water"  (£oy^).  On  the  large 
Male  the  whole  of  the  green  portion  of  the  plant 
is  pressed  for  juice.  1  cwi.  of  hemlock  yields 
from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  extract. — Dote,  2  gr.,  gra- 
dually increased  to  5  gr.,  or  more,  until  some 
obvioos  effect  is  produced;  as  an  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic  in  chorea  and  nervous  affections, 
and  resolvent  in  various  obstinate  disorders,  as 
gfamdnlar  and  visoeral  enlargements,  foul  and 
painfn!  ulcers,  scrofula,  cancer,  neuralgia,  rheu- 
matism, troublesome  coughs,  &c. 

6.  (Alcoholic:     EZTK^OTUX   OOOTI  ALOOHOLI- 

cmr,  Jm)  a.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  aloohouo  xx- 
TKAOT  QW  Aoovm  (Ph.  Baden). 

h,  (P.  Cod.)  As  the  last,  but  using  proof 
spirit. — Dose,  |  to  2  gr. 

6.  (Dried:  Extbaotuk  oovii  sioottx,  L.)    a. 

As  the  DBISD  BXTKACT  OV  ACX)VITI  (P.  Cod.). 

6.  (Areitr,)  By  drying  the  extract  of  the 
Dublin  College  with  a  continuous  current  of 
warm  air. 

7.  (EzTBAonrx  oovn  nioviB  ALooHOUouir.) 
(P.  God.)  ^rep.  Hemlock  seeds  in  coarse  pow- 
der, 1  lb. ;  percolate  with  proof  spirit  until  ex* 
hansted.  Distil  oft  most  of  the  spirit,  and  evapo- 
rate residue  in  a  water-bath  to  pilular  consistence. 

Sitnet  of  Hemp.    %».  Extsaot  op  Akibi- 

CAV   HIMP;   EZTBAOTUX    AFOOTIII,   E.   A.   OAV- 

VAXiai,  L.  Prep,  From  the  root  of  the  Apo- 
ejfmtm  eammdbinum,  as  ixtsaot  Of  obntiav.  A 
hydragogue  cathartic — Doee,  2  to  6  gr.;  in 
dropsy,  &c  The  plant  from  which  this  extract 
is  prepared  is  called  '  Indian  HBirp '  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  practice  which  should  be 
avoided,  as  this  name  is  now  almost  exclusively 
appropriated  to  CannabU  indiea,  a  variety  of  the 
common  hemp  {Cannabie  eaHva,  var.  indica) 
growing  in  India.  See  Eztbaot  ov  Indian  Hbxp. 
Iztraet  of  Hent>aBe.    %».  Eztbaot  of  hto- 

SCTAinrB  ;  EXTBAOTVM  HTOSOTAXI  (B.F.),  SUOOU0 
BPUaATUB  HTO0OTAUI,  L.  Ftep.  1.  (Ph.  L.) 
From  the  fresh  leaves  and  leaf -stems  of  common 
henbane  {HjfoeeMawme  ni^er),  as  xztbact  of 
ACOHira  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  fPh.E.)   AsBXTBACT0BV0Xa&0yB(Ph.E.). 

8.  (Ph.  P.)  From  the  fresh  leaves  and  young 
branches,  as  bxtbaot  ov  BBLiiAi>oirKA.—Do««, 
3to6gr. 


4.  (Ph.  U.  8.)  From  the  expressed  juice 
coagpolated  by  heat  and  strained. 

Obi.  In  the  Paris  Codex  extracts  are  ordered 
to  be  prepared  from  henbane  both  by  the  pro- 
cesses Nos.  1  and  4  above. — Prod,  (bv  the 
ordinary  method).  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yielded  fully  8  dr.  of  extract  (Qei^er) ;  1  cwt. 
yielded  4  to  6  lbs.  (Brande) ;  1  cwt.  of  the  recent 
plant  yielded,  by  an  ordinary  screw  press,  691  lbs. 
of  juice,  and  this  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  gave 

5  lbs.  9  OB.  of  extract  (Squire) ;  If  cwt.  of  the 
green  herb  yielded  11  lbs.  of  extract  (Gray).— 
Doee,  2  to  10  gr. ;  as  an  anodyne,  hypnotic,  anti- 
spasmodic, sedative,  and  narcotic,  more  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  use  of  opium  is  objec- 
tionable.— Sxtemalljf,  as  a  topical  application  to 
sore  or  infiamed  parts,  either  made  into  an  oint- 
ment or  spread  on  plaster. 

5.  (Alcoholic :   EzTBAOTTJM  HTOBCrrAMI  aloo- 

Houcux,  L.)  The  formulso  of  the  Ph.  Bad., 
Par.,  &  U.  8.  are  similar  to  those  for  aloohouo 

BXTBAOT  ov  AOOHITB. 

6.  (E.  OF   HBNBANB   BBBDB;    EXTBAOTVM   BB- 

xnnrK  hyobotami,  L.)  (P.  Cod.)  An  extract  of 
the  seeds  made  with  spirit  (sp.  gr.  *900  ^  about 
16  o.  p.)  is  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and 
the  solution  filtered  and  evaporated.  Stronger 
than  the  simple  extract. — Doee,  |  to  8  gr. 

Extraet  of  Holy  This'tle.  %».  Extbactuic 
CABDVi  bbvbdioti,  L.  iVsp.  1.  (Ph.  Baden.) 
From  holy  or  blessed  thistle  {Cardmue  benedieUu) 
by  displacement  with  cold  water. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  bxtbaot  of  obhtiak. 
Ph.  L.  (nearly).  Tonic,  diaphoretic,  febrifuge, 
often  diuretic,  and  occasionallv  emetic— 2)<Me, 

6  to  16  gr.,  as  a  tonic  or  stomachic  chiefly. 
Extraet  of  Hops.    ^a.  Extbaotuic  LinpiTLi 

(B.  P.),  Ph.  L.  &  £.),  E.  Huxxru  (Ph.  D.),  L. 
Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Hop,  8;  rectified  spirit,  15; 
distilled  water,  80.  Macerate  the  hop  in  the 
roirit  for  7  days,  press  out  the  tincture,  filter,  and 
distil  off  the  spirit,  learing  a  soft  extract;  boil 
the  residual  hop  with  the  water  for  one  hour, 
then  express  the  liquor,  strain,  and  evaporate  on 
a  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sofb  extract. 
Mix  the  two  extracts,  and  evaporate  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  160°  to  a  pilular  consistence.— 
J!>oee,  6  to  10  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  commercial  hops  (the  stro- 
biles or  catkins  of  Sumulue  lupuUu),  2i  lbs.; 
boiling  distilled  water,  2  galls. ;  macerate  for  24 
hours,  boil  to  a  gallon,  strain  whilst  hot,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  form  of 
the  Ph.  E.  is  nearly  similar. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  As  bxtbaot  of  alobb  (Ph.  D.). 
Tonic  and  stomachic,  and  slightly  anodyne  and 
hypnotic— 2>0M,  6  to  80  gr.;  in  dyspepsia 
and  cases  that  do  not  permit  of  the  use  of  opium. 
1  cwt.  of  ordinary  hops  yields  about  40  lbs.  of 
extract  (Brande),  The  druggists  usually  employ 
hops  2  or  more  years  old,  called  by  the  dealen 
'yearlings,'  'olds,'  or  'old  olds,'  because  these 
may  be  purchased  at  |  to  |  the  price  of  those  of 
the  last  season's  growth.  The  fint  of  the  above 
are  estimated  to  have  only  }  the  strength  of  new 
hops;  the  second  about  i;  and  the  last  little  or 
none,  at  least  from  a  medical  point  of  view. 

4.  (Alcoholic:  ExTBAonm  lufvli  alooholi- 
OVM,    L.     CoUerean,)     By  displacement  with 
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proof  spirit.  Stronger  than  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract. 

Extract   of  Hore'hoand.     Syn.    Extbaotttu 

HAXSUBII,  L.  Prep,    1.  From  the  fresh  herh, 

as  EXTBAOT  OF  ACOKITB. 

2.  From  the  infusion  or  decoction.  Anti- 
spasmodic, pectoral,  tonic,  and  emmenagogue. — 
Dose,  10  gr.  to  1  dr. 

8.  (Ph.  Baden.)  By  displacement  with  cold 
water. 

4.    (Alcoholic:    EXTBACTTTK   ICABBUBn   ALOO- 

HOLIOUM,  L.)  a.  From  a  tincture  made  with 
proof  spirit.  Said  hy  M.  Thoriel  to  possess  con- 
siderable power  as  a  febrifuge. — Dose,  5  to  20  gr. 

b,  (Ph.  Lusit.^  From  a  tincture  made  with  a 
mixture  of  rectified  spirit,  1  part,  and  water,  7 
parts.    Inferior  to  the  last. 

Extract  of  In'dlan  Hemp.  Syn,  CANNABimi, 
Hbmp  bbsiv,  Alooholio  bxtbaot  op  Indian 

HEMP;    ExTBACTUM  CANNABIS   INDIOJE,   E.  O.   I. 

ALooHOLictnc,  Bbbina  CANNABIS,  L.  Prep, 
1.  (B.  p.)  Indian  hemp  in  coarse  powder,  1; 
rectified  spirit,  5 ;  macerate  7  days,  press  out  the 
tincture,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evaporate. — 
Doee,  j-  to  1  gr.  in  pill. 

2.  ((yShauffkneeey.)  The  dried  resinous  tops 
of  Indian  hemp  ('  aiTNJAH ')  are  boiled  in  recti- 
fied spirit  until  all  the  resin  is  taken  up,  when 
most  of  the  spirit  is  distilled  off,  and  the  eva- 
poration completed  by  the  .heat  of  a  water-bath. 
1  cwt.  yields  about  7  lbs. 

8.  (Moberteon.)  By  slowly  acting  on  the  '  gun- 
jah '  with  the  vapour  of  alcohol,  by  a  species  of 
percolation;  the  spirit  of  the  resulting  tincture 
is  partly  removed  by  distillation,  and  the  rest 
by  slow  evaporation  at  a  temperature  not  above 
150°  F.  1  cwt.  yields  about  8  lbs.— Dom.  Of  the 
last  two,  1  to  8  gr.,  gpradually  increased. 

4.  (Meure  Smith,)  The  bruised  '  gunjah '  is 
exhausted  with  tepid  water,  then  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  (1  of  carbonate  to  2  of  gun- 
jah), and  next  with  pure  water ;  it  is  then  pressed, 
dried,  and  exhausted  by  displacement  with  recti- 
fied spirit ;  the  tincture  is  agitated  with  a. milk  of 
lime  (containing  1  oz.  of  lime  for  every  lb.  of 
gunjah),  and,  after  filtration  or  decantation,  any 
retained  lime  is  precipitated  by  a  little  sulphuric 
add  in  slight  excess ;  the  tincture  is  next  agitated 
with  animal  charcoAl,  and  again  filtered;  most 
of  the  spirit  is  now  removed  by  distillation,  and 
8  or  4  times  its  bulk  of  water  being  added,  the 
remaining  spirit  is  removed  by  a  gentle  heat; 
lastly,  the  remaining  water  is  poured  of,  and  the 
resin  remaining  washed  with  fresh  water,  and 
dried.    JProd,t  6% .    Commencing  dose,  ^  gr. 

6.  (Purified:  Extbacttjh  cannabis  iNBicis 
FiTBiTiOATUiff,  L.)  (Ph.  D.)  From  the  crude 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  as  imported  ('  ohubbxtb  '), 
1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  4  fi.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  after 
def  escation,  decant  and  evaporate. 

Obs,  The  preparations  of  Indian  hemp  are  said 
to  be  ansesthetic,  anod^e,  hjrpnotic,  stimulant, 
phrenic,  and  aphrodisiac,  and,  in  overdoses  to 
produce  catalepsy.  They  have  been  recommended 
in  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  cholera,  rheumatism, 
chorea*  convulsions,  and  various  other  painful 
spasmodic  and  nervous  affections  of  a  serious 
character.  According  to  the  observations  of  Dr 
O'Shaughnessy,  1  gr.  of  the   extract   produced 


catalepsy  in  a  rheumatic  patient.  The  extract 
prepared  with  the  phint  grown  in  our  botanie 
gardens  has  quite  a  different  effect  from  that  of 
the  Indian  plant ;  and  it  also  appears  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  are  less  susceptible 
to  its  action  than  those  of  India»aad  ofmaequently 
bear  the  drug  in  larger  doses.  This  hemp  is 
known  in  IncUa  as  the  'increaser  of  pleasure/ 
the  '  exciter  of  desire,'  the  '  oementer  of  friend- 
ship,' the '  causer  of  a  reeling  gait,'  the '  laughter- 
mover,'  &c.  See  ExTBACT  op  Hbmp  [above), 
Hbkp,  &c. 

Extract  of  Ipecacnaalia.  Syn,  Ext&actuk 
iPEOAOtTANHiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From 
ipecacuanha,  as  bxtbact  op  box  (P.  Cod.). 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  bxtbact  op  hbhbaxb 
8BBD8.  Expectorant  and  emetic. — Doee,  1^  to  8  gr. 

Extract  of  Tron.  Syn,  Extbaotum  pbbbi*  E. 
MABTIB,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  tincture  of  taita- 
rised  iron. — Dote,  2  to  10  gr.,  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

2.  (Compound.)    See  Extbact  op  Applb. 

Extractnm  Jahor'andi.  Extbact  op  jabobavbi 
(B.  P.).  1  lb.  of  jaborandi  leaves  in  No.  40  pow- 
der are  exhausted  with  proof  spirit,  and  the  fluid 
evaporated  to  a  suitable  consistence. 

Extract  of  Jabor'andi  (Fluid).  (F.  V.  Greene, 
'  Amer.  Joum.  Pharm.,'  1877.)  Prep,  Jaborandi 
leaves  in  moderately  fine  powder,  16  troy  oz. ; 
alcohol  (50%  ),  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten 
the  powder  thoroughly  with  the  menstruum,  pack 
in  a  conical  glass  percolator,  plaoe  a  layer  of  2 
inches  of  well-washed  sand  on  the  top  of  the  doth 
covering  the  material,  add  menstruum  until  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  percolator,  when 
the  lower  orifice  is  to  be  closed  with  a  corlc. 
and  the  percolator  securely  covered ;  set  aade  in 
a  moderately  warm  place  for  4  days.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  remove  the  cork,  and 
add  more  menstruum  by  deg^i^es  until  the  mate- 
rial is  exhausted.  The  first  14  oz.  (old  measure) 
of  the  percolate  are  to  be  reserved,  and  the 
remainder  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  with 
constant  stirring  towards  the  dose,  to  2  fl.  oe.  (old 
measure),  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  reserved 
portion.  If  the  percolation  and  evaporation  hare 
been  properly  performed  the  fluid  extract  will  not 
require  to  be  filtered. 

Extract  of  Jal'ap.   Syn.  ExTBAcnric  jalapjb 

(B.   P.),   E.   SITB   BBfllNA  JALAPA    (Ph.    E.)^    L. 

Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Jalap  in  coarse  powder,  1;  rec- 
tified spirit,  6 ;  distilled  water,  10 ;  macerate  the 
jalap  in  the  spirit  for  7  days,  press  out  the  tinc- 
ture, then  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit,  leaving 
a  soft  extract ;  again  macerate  the  residual  jalap 
in  water  for  4  hours,  express,  strain  through 
fiannel,  and  evaporate  by  a  wator-bath  to  a  aoft 
extract ;  mix  the  two  extracts,  and  evaporate,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  140*'  F.  to  a  proper 
consistence  for  forming  pills. — Doee,  6  to  16  gr. 
2.  (Ph.  L.)  Jalap  q^wdeied),  2i  lbs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  gall. ;  digest  4  days,  and  exprcaa 
the  tincture ;  boil  the  '  marc '  in  water,  2  gaUa., 
until  reduced  to  i  gall. ;  filter  the  tincture  and 
decoction  separately,  and  let  the  one  distil  and 
the  other  evaporate  until  each  thickens ;  lastly, 
mix  the  two  and  complete  the  evaporation. — JProd. 
About  66%  =  16%  of  alcoholic  and  50%  of 
aqueous  extract  {Brande).  18  lbs.  yidd  12  Ihs. 
of  extract  {'  Lab.  Joum.'). — Doee,  6  to  15  gr. 
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3.  (Ph.  S.)  From  tiiictnre  of  jalap  prepared 
by  displacement  with  rectified  spirit.  It  oonsists 
of  impure  reain  of  jalap.  It  is  more  actiTe  than 
the  last    Prod.,  16%  .—Doae,  2  to  6  gr. 

4.  (Ph.  Bd.  1744 :  Extbaotuk  jaulpm  alka- 
LIHTJK.)  Ab  extract  jalap  (B.  P.)»  adding  for 
every  pound  of  jalap,  1  os.  or  q.  t.  of  carbonate 
of  potaah. 

06#.  Extract  of  jalap  is  an  active  purgative. 
It  shoold  be  well  beaten  np  with  a  little  fnlphate 
of  potaasa,  ingar,  or  some  aromatic  powder  to 
prerent  it  griping.  The  substance  commonly  sold 
as  extract  of  jalap  in  the  shops  is  prepared  by 
boiling  jalap  root  for  8  or  4  hours  in  water,  when 
it  ia  taken  out,  and  well  bruised  or  sliced,  and 
again  boiled  with  water  until  exhausted  of 
soluble  matter.  The  mixed  decoctions  are  then 
allowed  12  or  14  hours  for  defecation,  aiter 
which  the  supernatant  portion  is  decanted  and 
evaporated. 

Extract  of  jalap  **  should  be  kept  in  the  soft 
state  (bxtbaotuic  jai.apjb,  s.  j.  molle),  so  as  to 
form  pills ;  and  in  the  hard  state  (hard  bxtbact 

OF  JAIiAP  ;  ■ZTKACTUK  JALAP JB  DTTBITM),  that  it 

may  be  rubbed  to  powder"  (Ph.  L.). 

Extraet  of  Jn'niper.  Sjyn.  Extsaotttx  ju- 
inPBBi,  E.  BAOCABVX  J.,  L.  Prep.  (F.  Cod.) 
Macerate  juniper  berries  in  water  at  7T — 86^  F. 
for  24  hours,  strain,  repeat  the  process  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  water,  mix  the  liquors,  filter,  and 
evaporate. — Dote,  20  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  as  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  in  dropsy,  Slc,  ;  and  also  as  a  pill  basis. 

Sztraet  of  Kalada'na.  Syn.  EzTKAonrK 
KALADAKii,  L.  iV«p.  (Bengal  Disp.)  From 
the  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  kaladana  (Pkarbitii 
mil).  Purgative,  said  to  be  equal  to  bztbaot  07 
JAi»A7,  and  of  double  the  strength. 

Bztraet  of  Lettuce.    8yn.    Ikspibsatbd  jitiob 

OF  lATTITOB ;   EZTBAOTiriC  LAOTVCJB   (B.   P.),  L. 

I^^,  1.  (B.  p.)  The  inspissated  juice  evapo- 
rated to  a  pilular  consistence,  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  ixtbaotttic  bblladovna. 

2.  (Fh.  L.)  From  the  fresh  leaves  of  garden 
lettuce  {Laetmea  saHva),  as  bztbaot  of  acoititb 
(Ph.  L.).  Anodyne,  sedative,  hypnotic,  and  anti- 
spasmodic— Doee,  8  to  10  gr.  1  cwt.  of  lettuce 
yields  4  to  6  lbs.  of  extract. 

8.  (Probaii,)  From  the  external  parts  of  the 
stalks  and  the  old  and  yellow  leaves,  after  the 
planta  have  flowered,  by  maceration  in  water  for 
24  hours,  -and  decoction  for  2  hours ;  the  expressed 
liquid  is  first  evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
afterwards  spread  on  shallow  dishes,  and  dried  by 
exposure  to  a  current  of  air.  Stronger  than  the 
last.— 2>0M,  1  to  5  gr. 

4.  (E.  OF  WILD  LBTTVOB,  IVBPIBSATBD  JXTICB 
OF  W.  L. ;  EZTBAOTinc  LAOTUOA  YIBOBJI,  SlTCCTTB 
BFIBBATITB  L.  Y.,  Ph.  E.,  L.)  a.  (Ph.  £.)  From 
the  learee  of  strong-scented  wild  lettuce  {Laetuea 
wiro^a)  (see  genend  instructions). 

ft.  (p.  Cod.)  As  ALOOHOLIO  BZTBAOT  OF  AOO- 
BITB  (P.  Cod.). 

e.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  bztbact  OF  foz«lotb 
(Ph.  Baden).    See  Lactttcabxttx. 

Sztraetofldq'uorioe.  8^n,  Eztbaotvm  0LT- 
otbbhizjb  (B.  p.),  L.    Prip.    1.  (Soft  b.  of  l.  ; 

EZTBAOTITM  OLTOTBBRIZA  XOLLB,  L.)      a.   (Ph. 

L.)    From  fresh  liquorice  root,  as  bztbact  of 

HOF8  (Ph.  L.). 


b.  (Ph.  £.)  From  the  fireeh  root,  cut  into 
slices,  dried,  and  powdered,  as  bzt&aot  of  asir- 
TiAK  (Ph.  £.).  The  form  of  the  Ph.  Baden  is 
very  similar. 

e.  (Ph.  D.)  As  ordered  for  simple  extracts 
(bztbaota  sixplioioka.  Ph.  D.). 

d.  (B.  P.)  Liquorice  root  in  coarse  powder,  1 ; 
cold  distilled  water,  5 ;  macerate  the  root  in  half 
the  water  for  12  hours,  stnun,  and  press ;  again 
macerate  the  pressed  marc  with  the  remainder  of 
the  water  for  6  hours,  strain  and  press,  mix  the 
struned  liquors,  heat  to  212*^  F.,  strain,  and  eva- 
porate to  a  jnll  consistence.— Doftf,  i  to  1  dr. 

€.  (B.   P.  :   EZTBAOTUX  QltYCYSOLSIZM  LIQUI- 

DlTM.)  Prep.  Liquorice  root  in  coarse  powder, 
1  lb.;  distilled  water,  4  pints.  Macerate  the 
liquorice  with  2  pints  of  water  for  12  hours,  strain, 
and  press;  again  macerate  the  pressed  marc  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water  for  6  hours,  strain, 
and  press.  Mix  the  strained  liquors,  heat  to  212° 
F.,  and  strain  through  flannel ;  then  evaporate  by 
a  water-bath  until  it  has  acquired,  when  cold,  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1*160 ;  add  to  this  l-8th  of  its  volume 
of  rectified  spirit ;  let  the  mixture  stand  for  12 
hours  and  filter. 

/.  (U.  S.  Disp.)  Crude  liquorice  (Spahuh 
JiriOB),.q.  s.,  is  ^ssolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion filtered  and  evaporated.  To  produce  a  g^ood 
article  (bztbaotitx  oltoybbhizjb  pubifioatttx) 
in  this  way,  the  solution  should  be  allowed  some 
hours  for  def sdcation,  and  should  not  be  decanted 
and  strained  until  quite  cold. 

Obs.  Soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  often  em- 
ployed as  a  pill  basis,  and  the  hard  extract 
(Spakibh  J17ICB,  &c.)  is  used  as  a  losenge  to  allay 
tickling  cough.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
latter  is,  however,  consumed  by  the  porter  brewers 
and  brewers'  druggists.  The  product  of  the  last 
formula,  evaporated  until  it  is  quite  solid  when 
cold,  and  made  into  small  pipes,  stick,  or  rolls, 
forms  the  bbst  bbfivbi)  LiQroBiCB  or  bbfutbd 
JUIOB  of  the  shops. 

2.  (HABD  B.  of  L.,  SPAinSH  JVIOB,  S.  LiaVOB- 
lOB,  GLTOTBBHUnr,  BlAOX  BUOAB  ;  EZTBAOTUX 
OLT0TSBHIZ2  BIXPLBZ,  E.  G.  DUXtrV,    SlFOOUB 

o.,  S.  o.  8PIBBATU8,  L.)  This  is  seldom  prepared 
by  the  English  druggists,  being  principally  im- 
ported in  the  dry  state  from  Spain  and  Italy. 
That  from  Solaszi  (Solazzi  juiob)  is  the  most 
esteemed.  A  great  deal  of  the  foreign  extract  is 
mixed  with  fecula,  or  the  pulp  of  plums,  hence 
its  inferior  quality.  It  also  frequentlv  oontuns 
copper,  derived  from  the  boilers  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  The  extract  prepared  from  the  fi^ssh 
root  is  usually  preferred  to  the  best  foreign,  as 
the  latter  has  a  less  sweet  and  agreeable  taste. 
RvFiNBD  JUICB  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the 
foreign  juice  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
See  LiQVOBXOB,  and  dove. 
Sztxaet  of  Lobelia.     8yn.    Aobtzo  bztbaot 

OF  IVDIAV  TOBAOOO;  EZTBAOTUX  LOBBLIA,  E. 

L.  IVFLATA,  L.  Prep.  {W.  Procter,)  Lobelia 
seeds  (bruised),  8  oe.  ;  dilute  alcohol  (sp.  gr.  *986), 
4  pints  $  acetic  acid,  1  fl.  os. ;  by  maceration  for 
24  hours,  and  8ubse<]^uent  displacement.  Expec- 
torant and  diaphoretic,  in  small  doses ;  emetic  and 
narcotic,  in  larger  ones.  It  is  principally  used  in 
asthma  and  otto*  chest  diseaBes.-<-2>0M,  i  to  5  gr. 
Extract   of  Log'wood.      8ffn.      Eztsactux 
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HiiMATOXTLI     (B.     P.)f      £.     H.     OAJCFBOHXAKI 

(Ph.  E.),  L.  Fr^.  1.  (B.  P.)  Logwood  in 
chips,  1  s  hoiling  distilled  water,  10 ;  macerate  24 
hours ;  hoil  to  6,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  an  ex- 
tract, but  not  in  iron  vessels. 

2.    (Ph.    L.)    From   cut   logwood    (logwood 

chips),  as  EXTRACT  07  HOPS  (Ph.  L.). 


8.  n*h.  E.)    As  the  hist  (nearly). 
4.  (Ph.  D.  " 


1826,  and  Wholesale.)    From  the 
decoction. 

OU.  The  Ph.  U.  S.  1841  orders  the  wood  to 
be  rasped.  The  Ph.  Baden  directs  displacement 
with  cold  water.  On^e  large  scale,  this  extract 
is  prepared  solely  by  decoction.  1  cwt.  of  wood 
yields  about  20  lbs.  of  extract  (Brande);  80  lbs. 
yield  14  lbs.  of  extract  (Or<^),  It  is  kept  in  two 
states— hard  (extbaotvm  hamatoxyli  dubum) 
and  soft  (b.  h.  kollb).  The  dose  of  the  first  is 
10  to  20  gr.,  dissolved  in  wine,  or  any  oordial 
water;  as  an  astringent  after  each  motion  in 
diarrhoea.  The  second  is  often  employed  as  a 
lozenge  in  the  same  disease,  and  is  an  inexpen- 
sive and  agreeable  remedy  for  simple  relaxation 
of  the  bowels. 

Extract  of  Lo'vage.  Syn.  Extsaoium  m- 
yibtioi,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Baden.)  From  lovage 
(LevuHcum  officinale),  as  bxt&aot  ot  bistobt 
(P.  God.).  Aromatic,  stomachic,  and  diaphoretic. 
— Doee,  5  to  16  gr. 

Extract  of  Lu'pnline.  Syn.  Extsactttu 
LUPULiirjB,  L.  Frep,  1.  From  lupuline  (the 
powder,  separated  from  hops  by  rubbing  and 
sifting),  by  infusion  in  cold  water,  or  by  di^lace- 
ment. 

2.  (EXTBAOTUM  LrpuLnrjB  oocotiobb  paba- 
Tim.)  From  the  decoction.  Both  similar  to 
extrskct  of  hops,  but  stronger.  The  first  is  the 
most  aromatic ;  the  last  the  most  bitter. 

Extraot  of  Kad'der.  JSyn.  Extraotum  bv- 
BLB,  L.  Frep,  (Ph.  Hamb.)  From  the  tinc- 
ture of  dyer's  madder  (Bubia  tinetorum),  made 
with  rectified  spirit,  1  part,  and  water,  3  parts. — 
Doee,  10  gr.  to  30  gr. ;  as  a  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  parturifacient ;  and  in  jaundice,  &c. 

Extract  of  Xahog'any.  Syn,  Extbaotuic 
BWIXTBKLB,  L.  From  the  chips  and  sawdust  of 
mahogany  (Skeietenia  mahoffoni).  It  is  astrin- 
gent, and  is  frequently  sold  for  kino.  It  is  also 
employed  in  tanning. 

Extract  of  Male  Tom.    Syn,    Alooholio  bx- 

TBAOT    OB    MALB    7BBB  j      EXTBAOTUK    TILIOIS 

(B.  P.).  Frep.  1.  (Dr  Mere.)  From  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  dried  root  of  male  fern  {Laetrtga 
JUup^mat),  made  with  rectified  spirit.  In  tape- 
worm.— Doee,  20  gr.  to  I  dr.,  twice  a  day,  made 
into  an  electuary  with  powdered  sugar,  and  fol- 
lowed hy  a  strong  dose  of  castor  oil. 

2.  (Ethereal  :  Extbacttm  bilioib  liqvi- 
DTTX,  B.  P.)  Fern  root,  in  coarse  powder,  1; 
ether,  2i,  or  a  sufficiency.  Pack  closely  in  a 
percolator  with  1  of  the  ether,  add  the  rest  at 
intervals  until  it  passes  through  colourless,  distil 
off  the  ether,  and  the  liquid  extract  remains. — 
Doee,  80  to  60  minims.  See  Oil  op  Malb 
Fbbzt. 

Extract  of  Halt.  Syn.  Extbaotuic  kalti, 
E,  BTiTBB,  L.  Frep.  1.  From  the  infusion  made 
with  water  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  160° 
and  170^  F.,  drained  off,  without  pressure,  and 


evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  Nutri- 
tious and  laxative. — Dose.  A  table-spo(mful»  or 
more,  ad  libiimm, 

2.  Extract  op  malt,  pbbbatbd.  (Ph.  O.) 
Extract  of  malt,  47i  oe.,  mixed  with  1  ox.  of 
pyrophosphate  of  iron  and  citrate  of  ammonia^  dis- 
solved in  1|  oz.  of  water. 

Bxtractnm  Haiti  Flnidum.  Fluid  Extract 
OP  Malt.  Malt,  16  troy  ox.;  alcohol,  water, 
each  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Reduce  the  malt  to  a  coarse  powder,  not  finer 
than  No.  20.  Moisten  it  with  8  fi.  os.  of  a 
mixture  of  1  volume  of  alcohol  and  8  volumes  of 
water,  and  set  it  aside,  well  covered,  until  it  has 
ceased  io  swelL  Then  mix  it  with  aa  much  of 
the  menstruum  as  it  will  take  up  without  drip- 
ping, pack  it  uniformly,  but  without  pressurei,  in 
a  percolator,  and  add  enough  of  the  before- 
mentioned  menstruum  to  cover  it.  When  the 
liquid  begins  to  drop  from  the  orifice  dose  the 
latter,  and  allow  the  contents  to  macerate  during 
24  hours,  adding  from  time  to  time  more  men- 
struum, if  necessary,  to  keep  the  malt  just 
covered.  Then  remove  the  cork  and  allow  the 
percolation  to  proceed  until  the  percolate  weig'ha 
12  troy  OE.  Set  this  aside,  well  corked,  until  any 
suspended  matters  have  been  deposited.  Then 
decant  the  clear  liquid  and  preserve  it  for  nae. 

Note,  The  product  thus  obtained  may  be  re- 
garded as  being  practically  equivalent  to  the  drug 
in  the  proportion  of  minim  for  grain,  the  apparent 
excess  of  dissolved  matters  present  in  tiie  first 
portion  of  the  percolate  being  about  offiwt  by  the 
soluble  matters  still  remaining  in  the  drug  when 
the  percolation  is  interrupted  ('  Chemist  and 
Druggist'). 

Extract  of  Ma^'rygold.  i9jf».  Extraotuit 
OALBHDULB,  L.  Frep.  1.  (Omibotirt.)  By 
maceration  of  the  herb  and  fiowersof  the  common 
marygold  (Calendmla  officimalie)  in  tepid  water 
for  24  hours,  and  subsequent  ooction  for  15  to  20 
minutes. 

2.  (Ph.  Baden.)  As  bxtbaot  ob  akgbuca 
(Ph.  Baden).— /)o#0,  2  to  10  gr.;  oordial,  dia^ 
phoretic,  alterative,  and  emmenagogne ;  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  scirrhous  and  cancerous  affectiona. 

Extract  of  May-apple,  ^n.  Extbaotum  po]>o- 
FHYLLI,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  U.  8. 1841.)  From  the 
tincture  of  the  root  ^hixomes)  of  may-^ple 
{FodophyUum  peUaUm).'^Do»e^  6  to  16  gr. ;  as 
a  substitute  for  extract  of  jalap.     See  PoDO- 

FHTLLnr. 

Extract  of  Mea'dow  Saf  fhm.    See  Exxract 

OP  COLGHIOUM. 

Extract  of  Meat.  Extbaot  ot  flbsh  j  Bx- 
TBAOTUX  OABNis,  L.  Frep.  {Liehig.)  The  lean 
of  recently  killed  meat  (chopped  very  small^, 
1  part;  cold  water,  8  parts;  agitate  it  well 
together  for  10  minutes;  then  heat  it  gradually 
to  the  boiling-point,  let  it  simmer  gently  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  strain  through  a  hair-neve  whilst 
still  hot;  lastly  evaporate  to  a  soft  mass.  1  Ih. 
of  meat  yields  barely  1  oz.  See  EsflBHCB  ov 
Bbef,  Bbbp  Tba,  Ac. 

Extract  of  Meieie'oB.    Sg%.    Mbzbbiov  bb- 

BIK  ;  EXTBAOTUX  ICBZBBBI,  RSfllHA  MBZBBBI»  L. 
Frep.  1.  (Alcoholic:  E.  K.  ALOOHOUOUM,  L.) 
a.  (Ph.  Hamb.)  Bv  distilling  off  6-8tha  of 
the  tincture  made  with  rectifid  spirit^  and  fil* 
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tering  the  reridue,  retatning  what  is  left  on  the 
filter. 

h.  By  the  umple  distillation  of  the  tincture. 

Obs„  Green  or  brownish  green ;  insolnble  in 
water.  ^  oz.  mezereon  root-bark  yielded  1^  0£. 
(Hamb.  Diap.).  It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing 
blistering  oiataients  and  plasters. 

2.  (Ethereal:  Qbxxk  oil  ov  mizbbxov;  Ex- 

TBACTITM  MSZBSBI  JtTHlBBUlC,  B.  P.)      0.  (B.  P.) 

Mexereon  bark  cut  small,  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit, 
8  pints;  ether,  1  pint.  Macerate  the  mezereon 
in  6  pints  of  the  spirit  for  8  days,  with  frequent 
agitation;  strain  and  press.  To  the  reridne  of 
^  mesereon  add  the  remainder  of  the  spirit,  and 
again  macerate  for  3  days,  with  constant  agita- 
tion ;  strain  and  press.  Mix  and  filter  the  strained 
liquors,  recover  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit  by 
distillation,  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  extract;  pnt  this  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  with  the  ether  and  macerate  for  24  boors, 
shaking  them  freqnently;  decant  the  ethereal 
solution,  recover  part  of  the  ether  by  distillation, 
and  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  consistence  of 
a  soft  extract. 

h.  (Ph.  Bor.)  By  digesting  alcoholic  extract 
of  mezereon  in  ether  for  some  <Uys  with  agitation, 
reducing  the  tincture  to  l-4th  by  careful  distilla- 
tion, and  evaporating  the  residuum  by  a  gentle 
heat  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 

e.  (Ph.  U.  S. :  EXTBAOTUX  MXZBBBI  VLUIBITX.) 

Mezereon  in  moderately  coarse  powder,  16  oz. 
(troj);  alcohol  (*817),  16  oz.  (old  measure); 
proceed  as  for  fluid  extract  of  cubebs  (Ph.  U.  S.}. 

O&f .  Both  the  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extract  of 
mezereon  must  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles.  The 
latter,  like  the  former,  is  used  as  an  external 
irritant. 

Eztraet  of  Mil'fbil.  S^n.  Extkaotum  xilui- 
voui,  £.  AOHILUB  M.,  L.  Prep,  From  the 
herb  milfoil  or  ytirrow  (Achillea  milltfolium),  as 
SXTBACT  ov  HOPS  (Ph.  L.).  Astringent,  tonic, 
and  alterative. — Doee,  10  gr.  to  ^  dr. 

Extract  of  Kimo'sa  Bark.  ^S^.  Extbaotux 
cosnois  xiHoaaE,  L.  Prep,  From  the  bark  of 
several  Australian  species  of  acacia  or  mimosa 
(Aeaeia  mtolUeeima,  A.  decurreue,  A.  melanoxylon, 
oc).  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Astringent.  Said  to  be  superior  to  oak 
bark  for  tanning. 

Sztraet  of  Kono'iia  Bark.  8yn,  Extbactux 
XOKBfliiB,  E.  X.  PUBIFIOATUX,  L.  Prep,  From 
the  monesia  or  buranheim  bark  (bark  A  Chryso- 
phyllwm  he^rankeim) ',  or  from  commercial  mo- 
nesia, as  BXTBAOT  OP  OA^EOHr.  Astringent. — 
Doss,  4  to  8  gr. 

Sitraet  of  Kng'wort.  8yn.  Extbaotux  ab- 
TBXI8XJB,  L.  Prep,  From  the  tops  of  the 
common  mugwort  {Ariemieia  tulgarie),  as  bx- 
TBAOT  OP  BOX  (P.  Cod«).    An  active  emmena- 

gogne* 

Iztract  of  Myrrh.  ^».  Extbaotitx  xtb- 
BHJI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Aqueous:  EXTBAOTUX 
XTBBRB  AQUOSUX,  L.)  a.  From  the  strained 
decoction. 

b,    (Ph.    Bor.)     As    BXTBAOT    OP   AL0B8   (Ph. 

Bor.),  af terwardB  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  formula  of  the  Ph.  Baden  is  similar.— Doss, 
6  tp  15  gr.,  or  more. 

8.  (Alcoholic:  BbBIV  OP  XTBBH;  EXTBAOTUX 


XTBBHA  ALCOHOLI017X,  E.  X.  BBSIKOBirX,   L.) 

From  the  tincture.    Tonic  and  stimulant. — Doee, 
6  to  10  gr.,  or  more. 

3.  (Compound:  Extbaot0x  xtbbss  cox- 
P08ITUX,  L.  Swediaur,)  Myrrh,  2  oz.;  gum- 
arabic  (m  powder),  2  dr. ;  triturate,  add  water, 
q.  s.  to  form  a  thick  emulsion,  and  add  extract  of 
couch-grass,  4  oz.  Much  recommended  in  phthisis 
and  uterine  ulcerations. — Doee,  1  to  2  dr.  in 
water,  (wice  or  thrice  daily. 

Extracts,  Harcotie,  with  Sugar.  Sy%.  Ex- 
tbaotux HABOOTICA  OUX  BACOBABO.  {GuMer,) 
Prep,  Dissolve  6  oz.  of  alcoholic  extract  of  the 
plant  in  14  dr.  or  2  oz.  of  strong  alcohol  by 
trituration  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mix  with  it 
SO  oz.  of  powdered  white  sugar,  gradually  added, 
with  constant  stirring.  Set  the  mixture  in  a 
warm  situation  until  dry.  Add  sugar,  q.  s.  to 
make  up  36  oz.  These  preparations  are  less 
liable  to  lose  their  efficacy  than  the  simple  ex- 
tracts.   6  gr.  represent  one  of  the  extract. 

Extract  of  Vortles.  efjfm,  Extbaotux  ubtiojb, 
L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  juice  of  nettles 
(  Urtiea  dioioa),  as  bxtbaot  op  aconitb  (Ph.  L.). 
Antiscorbutic,  diuretic,  and  narcotic. 

Extract  of  Vooe'gay.  Syn,  Ebbbbob  op  nobb- 
aAT ;  Extbait  db  bouqubt,  Fr.  Prep,  Flowers 
of  benzoin,  1  dr. ;  essence  of  ambergris,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
spirits  of  jasmine  and  extract  (eeprit)  of  violets, 
of  each,  1  pint;  spirits  of  cassia,  roses,  orange 
flowers  and  gillyflowers,  of  each,  i  pint ;  mix.  A 
delightful  perfume. 

Extractun  Vuds  Yom'ica.  8ffn,  Extbact  op 
vux  TOXICA,  a,  (B.  P.)  Madeb^  the  exhaustion 
of  powdered  nux  vomica  seed  with  a  mixture  of 
rectified  spirit  and  water.  The  extract  obtained 
is  standardised,  so  that  100  gr.  shall  contaih  16  gr. 
of  the  mixed  alkaloids,  strychnia,  and  brucia.  For 
the  details  of  the  process  refer  to  the  British 
Pharmacoposia. — Doee,  |  to  2  gr. 

h.  (Ph.  L.)  Koochla  or  poison  nuts  (seed  or 
fruit  of  8trychnoe  nua  vomica),  8  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit,  8  pints ;  expose  them  to  steam  until  soft- 
ened, then  bruise,  slice,  and  dry  them,  and  mace- 
rate them  in  2-3rd8  of  the  spirit  for  7  days; 
express  the  tincture,  and  repeat  the  maceration 
with  the  remaining  l-3rd  oif  the  spirit;  again 
express  the  liquid ;  lastly,  filter  the  mixed  tinc- 
tures, distil  off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and 
complete  the  evaporation  ly  a  gentle  heat.  The 
formula  of  the  P.  Cod.  is  similar,  but  using 
spirit  sp.  gr.  *863  (-i41  o.  p.). 

0.  (Ph.  E.)  The  sliced  and  dried  nuts  are  to 
be  ground  in  a  coffee-mill,  and  either  exhausted 
by  percolation  with  rectified  spirit  or  by  boiling 
the  powder  in  repeated  portions  of  the  menstruum. 
The  formula  of  the  Ph.  Baden  and  U.  S.  are 
similar. 

d,  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  a  tincture  of  the 
rasped  nut  made  with  proof  spirit,  observing  that 
the  extract,  whilst  thickening,  should  be  properly 
stirred. 

Obe,  This  extract  consists  chiefly  of  impure 
igasurate  of  strychnia,  and  is  exhibited  in  similar 
cases  to  that  alkaloid.  Used  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
nervous  system  in  paralysis. — Dose,  i  gr,,  gradu- 
allv  and  cautiously  increased  to  2  gr.  It  is  very 
poisonous.  On  the  large  scale,  the  nuts  are  ground 
in  a  drug-mill. 
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Extract  of  Otk  Bark.  8yn,  ExntAcrxnc  qiteb- 
Qt%,  E.  coBTiois  QUBSOi^B,  L.  Frep,  (Ph.  D. 
1826.)  From  the  decoction.  ABtringent. — Dose, 
10  gn^.  to  i  dr.    Now  seldom  used. 

Extract  of  O'piiim.    Frep,    1.  (Aquboits  bx- 

TBAOT  07  OPIUM,  SiHPLE  B.  OB  O. ;  EXTBAOTUM 
OPIl(B.  P.),E.  O.  AQU08ITM  (Ph.  D.),  E.  O.  PUBI- 

FiOATxnc,  L.)  a.  (B.  P.)  Opium  in  thin  slicesj 
1  lb.;  distilled  water,  6  pints.  Macerate  the 
opium  in  2  pints  of  the  water  for  24  hyurs  and 
express  the  liquor.  Reduce  the  residue  of  the 
opium  to  a  uniform  pulp,  macerate  again  in  2 
pints  of  the  water  for  24  hours,  and  express.  Re- 
peat the  operation  a  third  time.  Mix  the  liquors, 
strain  through  flannel,  and  evaporate  by  a  water- 
bath  until  the  product  weighs  \  lb. — Do9e,  i  to  1 
gr.,  or  more. 

h,  (Ph.  L.^  Opium  (powdered),  Ik  lbs. ;  dis- 
tilled water  (cold),  2i  pints ;  mix  gradually,  and 
macerate  for  24  hours,  frequently  stirring  with  a 
spatula ;  (press,)  strain,  and  repeat  the  maceration 
for  24  hours  with  a  fresh  quantity  (2^  pints)  of 
water;  lastly,  evaporate  the  (mixed)  strained 
liquors  to  a  proper  consistence.  The  f  ormulss  of 
the  Ph.  E.,  D.,  and  Baden,  and  P.  Cod.,  are  essen- 
tially the  same. 

c.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  As  the  last,  but  using  boil- 
ing water,  and  exposing  the  mixed  liquors  to  the 
fur  for  2  days,  before  filtering,  and  evaporating 
them.    Inferior  to  the  last. 

d,  (Purified.)  The  extract,  prepared  with  cold 
water,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  powdered,  and  re- 
dissolved  in  cold  water ;  sd^ter  48  hours*  exposure 
and  de&Bcation,  it  is  decanted  from  the  dregs, 
filtered,  and  gently  evaporated  as  before.  Supe- 
rior to  any  other  extract  of  opium  made. 

Ohs.  Good  opium  vields  from  60%  to  70%  of 
its  weight  of  extract,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
variety  used. — Dose,  i  to  2  gr.,  as  an  anodyne, 
sedative,  and  hypnotic.  It  is  less  stimulating 
than  ordinary  opium.  That  prepared  by  the  third 
formula  is,  indeed,  scarcely  inferior  in  its  action 
to  the  salts  of  morphine. 

This  extract  is  kept  in  both  the  hard  and  soft 
state  (BXTBAonrM  opu  Dimnic,  b.  o.  icollb).  A 
solution  of  the  former,  in  distilled  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a  littie  spirit  to  keep  it,  forms 
Battley's  '  liqitob  opu  sbdatiyub.'  The  Dublin 
formula  is  that  adopted  by  the  wholesale  druggists. 

Besides  the  aqueous  extract,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing preparations : 

2.  (EXTBAOTUX  opn  LIQUIDinC,  B.  P. ;  LiQmD 
BXTBAOT  OP  OPIUM.)  Extract  of  opium,  1 ;  dis- 
tilled water,  16;  rectified  spirit,  4.  Digest  the 
extract  of  opium  in  the  water  for  an  hour,  stirring 
frequently ;  filter,  and  add  the  spirit.  The  pro- 
duct should  measure  20. — Dom,  10  to  30  minims. 

8.  (Acetic:  EXTBAOTUM  OPU  AOBTIOUM,  L.; 
Soubeiran,)  Opium,  1  os.;  distilled  vinegar,  1 
quart ;  digest  2  days  (with  heat),  decant,  filter, 
and  evaporate. 

4.  (Alcoholic  :  EXTBACTUM  OPII  ALOOHOLICUM, 

L.,  Ph.  Antwerp.)    From  the  tincture. 

5.  (Aqueo-alconolic :  E.  opn  aquo-alooholi- 
CUM,  L.;  Taddei.)  The  opium,  exhausted  by 
spirit*  is  digested  in  warm  water,  and  the  infusion 
and  tincture,  separately  filtered,  are  mixed  and 
evaporated. 

6.  (De-narcotised:  Extbaotum  opu  absqub 


NABOOTIKA,  L.)  a.  (P.  Cod.)  The  aqueona  ex- 
tract is  reduced  with  hot  water  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syrup,  and  when  cold  this  is  mixed  with  8 
times  its  volume  of  ether,  and  the  whole  is  fre- 
quentiy  shaken  for  a  day  or  two ;  the  ethereal 
solution  is  then  decanted,  and  the  process  repeated 
with  fresh  ether,  as  long  as  it  disMlves  anything. 
The  original  form  of  Robiquet  is  similar.  Said 
to  consist  entirely  of  impure  mubiatb  op  KOB- 

PHINB,  aUM,  and  BXTBAOTIYB. 

h,  (Jf.  Lanumnn-Lamotke.)  Aqueous  extract, 
4  parts ;  resin,  1  part ;  beat  well  together ;  add 
boUing  water,  16  parts ;  boil  to  | ;  add  cold  water, 
8  parts,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

7.  (By  fermentation:  Extbaotum  opu  pbb 
PBBMBiTEATioirBM,  L.)  a.  Opium  and  sugar,  of 
each,  4  oz. ;  wat^,  1  quart ;  rub  together,  and 
keep  the  mixture,  loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  sitn- 
ation  (about  70°  F.),  for  10  days  or  more;  then 
add  of  cold  water,  1  quart,  and  the  next  day  filter 
and  evaporate. 

6.  {Iki^etue.)  From  an  unstrained  mixture  of 
opium,  1  part,  with  water,  8  parts,  and  a  little 
yeast ;  left  for  a  week  at  a  temperature  of  68^ — 
77^  F.,  and  then  diluted,  filtered,  and  evaporated. 
Quince  juice  has  been  recommended  as  the  men- 
struum. 

8.  (Roasted:  Extbaotum  opu  tobbbpacti. 
L. ;  Ouibourt.)  Powdered  opium  is  heated  on  a 
flat  dish  over  a  moderate  fiie,  with  constant 
stirring,  as  long  as  fumes  are  g^ven  off ;  it  is  then 
exhausted  by  treating  it  twice  with  6  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  the  mixed  liqueur,  after 
filtration,  is  evaporated. 

9.  (Vinous:  Extbaotum  OPU  YiKO PABATxnc, 
L. ;  P.  Cod.)  From  wine  of  opium.  The  above 
extracts  of  opium  (excepting  the  alcoholic)  are  re- 
garded as  less  exciting  than  the  other  preparations 
of  the  drug.  The  dose  of  each  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  aqueous  extract. 

Extract  of  Or'ange  Feel.  Sjfn,  Exiaactum 
GOBTicis  AUBAirru,  L.  JPrep.  1.  From  the  thin 
yellow  peel,  as  bxtbaot  op  maddbb. 

2.  See  AUBAKTii. 

Extract  of  Ox-galL  8yn,  Ibspisbatbd  ox- 
gall; Extbaotum  pbujs  bovihi,  L.  IVsp. 
(P.  Cod.)  From  ox-gall,  strained,  and  evaporated 
in  a  water-bath. — Dom,  5  to  16  gr. ;  in  piUa. 

2.  (ffunier  Lane.)  As  the  hut,  hut  reducing 
the  gall  to  dryness,  and  then  powdering  it.  It 
must  be  preserved  in  well-corked  bottles. — DoBe, 
3  to  12  gr. 

Extract  of  Farei'ra.  8yn,  Extbaotum  pabxiba 
(B.  P.),  L.  JPrep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Pardraroot  in  coarae 
powder,  1 ;  boiling  cUstiUed  water,  10,  or  a  saiB- 
ciency;  digest  the  pareira  with  li  of  water  for 
24  hours,  then  pack  in  a  percolator  and  water 
till  by  dow  percolation  10  has  passed  through ; 
evaporate  in  a  water-bath  to  a  pUularooiuiBtence. 
—JDaee,  18  to  20  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  root  of  velvet  leaf  or 
pareira  brava  (Cieeampeloe  pareira),  as  bxxsaot 
OP  HOPS  (Ph.  L.). 

8.  (P.  E.)Asbxtbaotopliquobicb.  (^Fb.B.). 
The  P.  Cod.  formula  is  similar.  Alterative,  tonics 
and  diuretic. — Doee,  10  g^.  to  i  dr. ;  chiefly  in 
affections  of  the  bladder. 

ExtFactum  Pareira  Liquidam.  %».  Li<|uid 
bxtbact  op  pabbiba  (B.  p.).  Dissolve  4  pans  of 
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extract  of  p«iein  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  1  fl.  p«rt  of  rectiaed  tpirit*  and  8 
parts  of  water,  to  form  16  fl.  parts  of  liquid 
extract;  filter.— 2>oie,  i  to  2  dr. 

Eztraet  of  Par'slay.  /^n.  Extbaotuic  pbteo- 
SEUMi,  L.    Pr«p,    1.  (P.  Cod.)    Prom  the  root, 

as  SXTSACT  OV  BI810ST  (P.  Cod.). 

S.  (If.  Peraibe,)  From  the  fresh  leaves,  as 
BXTBACT  OP  AOOVTTB.  Febrifuge  and  tonic. — 
2>Qfff,  5  to  10  gr. 

Xxtraet  of  Faaque  Flower.  8yn.  Extbacttx 
AnMOVU,  L.  IVsp.  (P.  Cod.)  Prom  the  recent 
or  dried  flower,  as  either  of  the  bxtbictb  op 

ACOHITB  (P.  Cod.).— 2>0M,  1  to  4  gr. 

Oft#.  Seyeral  species  of  JMemoue  hare  been 
used  in  medicine,  especially  Anemone  prtUemie 
and  A.pnh€Mla,  According  to  Baron  Stoerck, 
the  [former  is  resolvent,  and  is  an  effectual 
remedy  in  various  chronic  diseases,  particularly 
in  amaurosis,  cataract,  opacity  of  the  cornea, 
nocturnal  pains,  suppressions,  Ac,  i  to  1  gr., 
combined  with  sugar  of  milk,  has  been  highly  re- 
commended in  Looping-cough. 

BxtnetofPa'tieneoDottk.  Sjfn.  Exteaotvx 
PATIBBTIA,  L.  Prep,  From  the  root  of  Bumesf 
paiteniia  or  garden  patience,  as  bztbaot  op 
HOPS.  Aperient  and  stomachic.  Used  in  double 
doses  in  lieu  of  extract  of  rhubarb. 

Xxtraet   of  Paullin'ia.       See   Eztraot    op 

QVARASA. 

Extract  of  Peach  Blonom.  Prep,  From 
essence  of  lemons,  1  os. ;  pure  baUnun  of  Pern, 
2  dr.  J  essence  (oil)  of  bitter  almonds,  1  dr.; 
rectified  spirit,  8  pints ;  spirit  of  orange  flowers, 
1  pint;  spirit  of  jasmine,  ^  pint ;  mix.  A  plea- 
sant and  powerful  perfume. 

Extract  of  Pellitory   8yn.   Extbaotvm  ptbb- 

THBI,    £.   p.    ATHSBO-ALCOHOLICfUH,    L.     Prep, 

(IF.  Procter,)  Alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  1  pint; 
ether,  i  pint ;  mix  and  pour  it  gradually  on  root 
of  pcdlitory  {Anacyelue  pyrethrum),  1  lb.,  placed 
in  a  percolator;  afterwards  pour  on  alcohol,  1 
pint;  and  subsequentlv  sufficient  dilute  alcohol 
(proof  spirit)  to  displace  2i  pints  of  tincture 
(sssjnroB  op  ppllitost,  toothaohb  xbsbnop)  ; 
Uie  latter  is  either  suffered  to  evaporate  spon- 
taneously, or  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  until  a  9ott 
extract  is  obtained.  Used  to  destroy  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  previous  to  plug- 
ging, and  for  toothache. 

Extract  of  Pep'per.  Syn,  Extbaotux  pi- 
PIBIB,  £.  p.  Hiesi,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  decoction 
of  black  pepper  (bruised).  Stimulant ;  stronger 
tasted  than  the  berries,  but  less  aromatic. — Doee, 
10  gr.  to  1  dr. ;  in  agues. 

2.  (Fluid:   ExTEAOTUM  PIPBBIB  PLUIDUM,  L.) 

(Ph.  U.  S.)  From  black  pepper,  as  plvid  bxtsaot 
OP  CUBBBS  (Ph.  U.  S.),  separating  the  pipbbikb 
by  expression  through  a  cloth,  and  keeping  the 
fluid  portion  for  use. 

Bxtractnm  Phytostigmatis.  See  Extbact  op 
Caiabab  Bbav. 

Extract  of  Fimpiaella.  8yn,  Extbaotvh 
PixPnrBLUB,  L.  Prep,  From  the  root  of  bnmet 
saxifrage  (Pimpinella  eamfiraga),  as  bxtbaot  op 
BOPB.    Astringent— i>ote,  10  to  20  gr. 

Extract  of  Fink'root.       8yn.      Extbaot  op 

WOBM-eBAftB,     E.    OP    WOBM-BBBD    boot;     £x- 

TBAOTUX  BPzesUiB,  L.    Prep,    1.  From  Caro- 


lina pinkroot  {Spiff elia  marylandica),  as  bxtbaot 
OP  box  (P.  Cod.).~i>of0,  6  to  20  gr. 
2.  (Fluid:   Ebbbkgb  op  pikkboot,  Liquob 

OP    p.;     ExTBAOTTJK    SFIQEIAM    VLVIDVU,    L.) 

Pinkroot^  1  lb.;  proof  spirit,  8  pints;  make  a 
tincture,  evaporate  to  10  fl.  oz.,  add  sugar,  f  lb., 
and  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  mea- 
sure exactly  a  pint. — J)oee.  For  a  child,  beginning 
with  i  teaspoonf  ul. 

8.  (Compound :  CoKFOTTsn  liquob  op  pdtx- 
BOOT;  Extbaotum  bpiobllb  pluidvk  ooxp., 
L.)  a.  (Eeilaok,)  Carolina  pinkroot  or  spigelia 
(bruised),  4  oz. ;  senna,  3  oz. ;  savine,  1  dr. ;  pour 
on  boiling  water,  1  quart ;  when  cold,  add  recti- 
fied spirit,  i  pint ;  digest  24  hours,  express  (or 
percolate),  filter,  evaporate  to  12  fi.  oz.,  in  which 
dissolve  manna,  1  os.;  sugar,  8  oz.  Every  fi.  oz. 
is  equal  to  2  dr.  of  pinkroot  and  li  dr.  of  senna. 
— Doee.  For  a  child,  4  to  1  teaspoonful;  for  an 
adult,  a  tablespoonf  ul. 

b,  (W,  Procter,)  Hnkroot,  .16  oz.;  sennai 
8  01.  (both  in  coarse  powder);  dilute  alcohol 
(sp.  gr.  -935),  2  pints;  macerate  for  2  days,  then 
proceed  by  displacement,  adding  fresh  spint^  until 
4  pints  have  passed  through ;  filter,  evaporate  to 
20  fi.  oz.,  and  add  carbonate  of  potassa,  1  os. ; 
next  add  oils  of  caraway  and  aniseed,  of  each, 
i  dr.;  (previously  triturated  with)  powdered 
sugar,  24  oz. ;  lastly,  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  dis- 
solve the  sugar. 

c,  (Extbaotum  bfioblia  xt  bbkkji  pluidum. 
Ph.  U.  S.)  As  the  hist  (nearly).— i>0M.  As 
above.  All  the  above  preparations  of  pinkroot 
are  regarded  as  powerful  and  certain  anthelmin- 
ticB,  particularly  the  last  two. 

Extract   of  PipBis'sewa.      See   Extbact   op 

WlKTXB-OBBBir. 

Extract  of  FoI'bob  Oak.  Syn,  Extbaotuu 
BHOIB  toxioobbvdbi,  L.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  From 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  of  £hue  torn- 
oodendron.  Narcotic,  stimulant,  and  alterative. 
— Dose,  i  to  1  gr.,  gradually  increased ;  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  obstinate  skin  diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Pomegraa'ate.  Syn,  Extbaotum 
GBAKATI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Souheiran  and  P.  Cod.) 
From  the  root-bark  of  pomegranate,  as  bxtbaot 
op  box.  In  tapeworm.— Do<e,  10  to  20  gr.; 
followed  by  a  purgative. 

2.  (E.  g.  oobticib  pbuotCb,  L.)  From  the  de- 
coction of  the  fruit-rind.    As  the  last. 

Extract  of  Pop^pies.  %».  Extbaotum  papa- 
VBBis  (B.  P.),  £.  p.  ALBi,  L.  Prep.  1,  (B.  P.) 
Capsules  coarsely  powdered,  16;  rectified  spirit, 
2 ;  distilled  water,  a  sufficiency ;  mix  the  poppy 
capsules  with  40  of  the  water,  stirring  them  fre- 
quently during  24  hours ;  then  pack  in  a  perco- 
lator, and  pass  water  slowly  through  them  until 
about  160  have  passed  through;  evaporate  the 
liquor  by  a  water-bath  to  20 ;  when  cold,  add  the 
spirit.  After  24  hours  filter  the  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate to  a  pilular  consistence. — Doee,  2  to  6  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  l!)  Bruised  poppy-heads  (without  the 
seed),  16  oz. ;  boiled  distilled  water,  1  gall. ;  mace- 
rate 24  hours,  boil  to  i,  strain,  and  complete  the 
evaix>ration. 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  As  the  last,  with  'capsules  not 
quite  ripe/ 

Obe,  The  medical  action  of  extract  of  poppies, 
for  the  most  party  resembles  that  of  opium ;  but 
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it  is  considerably  weaker,  and  is  generally  regarded 
as  less  prone  to  produce  headache  and  delirium. 
— Do9e,  2  to  12  g^.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  the 
large  manufacturers  by  exhausting  the  capsules 
by  coction  with  water ;  hence  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  extract  of  the  shops,  which  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  inert  matter. 

The  principal  consumption  of  this  extiuct  is 
among  the  brewers,  brewers'  druggists,  and  wine 
merchants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  evaporated 
until  it  becomes  hard  on  cooling,  when  it*is  formed 
into  \'\h.  rolls,  and  covered  with  paper,  like  lead 
plaster.  One  of  these  rolls  added  to  a  hogshead 
of  ale,  stout,  or  sherry,  materially  increases 
the  'headiness'  or  apparent  strength  of  these 
beverages. 

Extract  of  Pota'to.  8vn,  Eztbaotoc  bolahi 
TxrBBBOfll,  L.  Prep,  {Dr  J.  Latham.)  From 
the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  potato-plant,  as  EX- 
TBAOT  OF  AOOKITB  (Ph.  L.).  Karootic—  Dote,  2  to 
10  gr. 

Extract  of  Purging  Flax.  Syn,  Extbaotum 
inri CATHABTIOI,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  B.Lane,)  From 
the  dried  herb,  as  bxtbact  op  hops  (Ph.  L.). 
Aperient  and  diuretic.  ^2>o«0,  6  to  10  gr. ;  14  lbs. 
yielded  2|  Ibe.  of  extract. 

Extract  of  Quas^sia.  %«.  Extbaotux  qitas- 
BiJi  (B.  P.),  E.  Q.  UONI,  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.) 
Quassia  scraped,  1  lb.;  distilled  water,  a  suffi- 
ciency; macerate  the  quassia  in  8  oz.  of  water  for 
12  hours;  pack  in  a  percolator;  add  water  till 
the  quassia  is  exhausted ;  evaporate,  filter  before 
it  becomes  thick,  and  again  evaporate  in  a  water- 
bath  to  a  proper  consistence  for  pills. — Dose,  2  to 
Bgr. 

2.  From  the  decoction  of  quassia  chips. — Prod., 
6%to6%. 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  From  the  rasped  wood,  as  BXTBACT 
OF  BIBTOBT  (P.  Cod.).  Bitter  and  stomachic — 
Dose,  5  to  10  gr.,  or  more. 

Obs,  This  extract  is  almost  universally  pre- 
pared by  coction,  and  is  principally  consumed  by 
the  brewers,  who  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  hops, 
in  large  quantities.  The  bark  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  the  wood,  but  is  considerably  less 
bitter.  The  Ph.  Baden  has  an  extract  prepared 
with  spirit  of  '944. 

Extract  of  Quince  Seeds.  8yn.  Extbactttm 
OTix>iaB,  E.  0.  SEKiKxrx.  Prep,  From  the  de- 
coction.   Sucked  as  a  lozenge,  in  hoarseness,  Ac. 

Extract  of  Sagwort  Syn.  Extbacttu  Ja- 
COHMM,    The  inspissated  juice  of  ragwort. 

Extract  of  Sha'tany.  8yn.  Extbactum  bha- 
TAiriA,  £.  KBAMEBiiB  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(B.  P.)  Bhatany  in  coarse  powder,  1 ;  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  16 ;  macerate  24  hours  in  2  of  the 
water,  then  percolate  the  whole;  evaporate  by 
water-bath  to  dryness. — Dose,  6  to  20  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  E.,  Baden,  and  V,  S.)  From  dried  rha- 
tany  root  {Krameria  iriandria),  as  extbact  of 
BIBTOBT  (P.  Cod.). 

8.  (Ph.  Bor.)  By  two  successive  macerations 
in  boiling  water  of  24  hours  each,  and  evaporating 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  165°  F. 

Obs,  Extract  of  rhatany  is  astringent  and 
tonic. — Dose,  10  to  20  gr.  A  large  quantity  of 
this  extract,  of  very  inferior  quality,  is  imported 
from  Brazil,  and  other  parte  of  South  America. 
It  is  kept  in  two  stetes,  hard  and  soft  t  the  former 


resembles  ILUSO,  and  is  often  sold  for  it ;  the  latter 
is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  manufacturer*  and 
'  improvers '  of  port  wine. 

Extract  of  Bhuliarb.  8yn.  Extbactum  bhbi 
(B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Rhubarb  (sliced 
or  bruised),  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit,  5  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  50  oz. ;  macerate  4  days,  strain  and  set  it 
aside,  that  the  faooes  may  subside;  next  decant 
the  clear  portion,  strain,  mix,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistence  over  a  water-bath  at  160*^  F. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  As  EXTBACT  OF  cnroHOHA,  Ph. 
L.  (nearly).  "  The  extract  is  obtained  of  finer 
quality  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  with  a  gentle 
heat."    The  Baden  formula  is  similar. 

Obs,  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by  de- 
coction from  inferior  and  damaged  rhubarb, 
picked  out  from  the  chesto  on  purpose;  hence 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  extract  of  the  shops. 
When  made  of  good  Turkey,  or  even  East  India 
rhubarb,  it  is  a  very  valuable  preparation. — Doem. 
As  a  stomachic,  5  to  10  gr. ;  as  a  purgative,  10 
gr.  to  i  dr.    It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone.    Prod., 

5%. 

8.  (Fluid:  LiQUOB  OF  BHUBABB,  EbSSNCB 
OF  B.;  LiQUOB  BHBI,  EXTBACTUX  BHBI  FLVI* 

DUM,  L.)  a.  {W.  Procter,)  Rhubarb  in  coarse 
powder,  8  oz. ;  mix  it  with  an  equal  bulk  of  ooarac 
sand,  and  moisten  it  with  dilute  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
'985  =  18  u.  p.)  to  form  a  pasty  mass ;  in  a  short 
time  introduce  it  into  a  percolator,  shake  it  until 
uniformly  settled,  and  cover  it  with  eloih  or 
paper ;  then  pour  on  the  rest  of  the  spirit  (the 
remainder  of  2  pinte)  until  the  product  nas  little 
odour  or  taste  of  the  root ;  next  gently  evaporate 
the  tincture  to  5|  fl.  oz.,  and  add  sugar,  5  ok.j 
when  the  whole  should  measure  8  fl.  oz. — Dote, 
15  to  80  drops. 

b,  (Ph.  U.  S.)  As  the  last^  adding  of  oils  of 
fennel  and  anise,  of  each,  4  drops,  (dissolved  in) 
tincture  of  ginger,  4  fl.  dr. 

4.      (Compound:  EXTBACTUX  BHBI  C0MP08X- 

Tuif,  E.  PANOHTKAOOGUir,  L.,  Ph.  Bor.)  Sxteact 
of  rhubarb,  8  dr. ;  extract  of  aloes,  1  dr.,  (softened 
with)  water,  4  dr. ;  mix,  and  add  soap  of  jalap, 
1  dr.,  (dissolved  in)  proof  spirit,  4  dr. ;  lastly, 
evaporate  to  an  extract ;  dry  this  in  a  warm  place, 
and  powder.  Stomachic  and  purgative. — Dose, 
4  to  20  gr. 

Extract  of  Bue.  8y%.  Exxbactux  butjb, 
E.  FOLiOBTnc  BUTJi,  L.  Prep.  1.  Flrom  me 
leaves  {PMim  aratfeolens),  as  bxtbact  of  hops 
(Ph.  L.). 

2.  (Alcoholic:  Ph.  Cod.)  As  ALCOROUO  BX- 
TBACT  OF  ACOViTB,  P.  Cod.  (nearly).  The 
formula  of  the  Ph.  Wurt.  is  similar. 

Obs.  This  extract  is  stomachic,  camiinative, 
and  emmenagogue. — Dose^  10  to  20  gr.,  twice  a 
day.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  little  of  the  eseen* 
tial  oil  to  the  extract,  just  before  taking  it  out 
of  the  evaporating-pan,  and  when  nearlr  cold. 
The  first  is  the  £>rm  adopted  in  trade  in  this 
country. 

Extract  of  Saffron,  ^n.  Poltchboitb; 
ExTBACTVH  CBOCI,  L.  Prep,  1,  From  bay- 
safih>n,  as  bxtbact  of  oolootnth  (Ph.  L.). 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  tincture.  Superior  to 
the  last. 

Obs.  The  first  is  used  chiefly  as  a  colouring 
and  flavouring  substance  by  cooks,  confectioners, 
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wine  and  cordial  brewen,  &c. — DotB,  5  to  16  gr., 

as  an  ezdtant,  antiBpaamodic,  and  emmenagogne. 

Bstnet  of  Sartaparilla.    Sgn,    Extbaotith 

BABZS,  B.  BAB8APABIIJLB,  L. ;   EXTRAIT  DB  8AL- 

BBPABKTT.Tjt,  Fr.  lV»p.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1836.)  From 
aanaparilla,  as  bxtsaot  of  hops  (Ph.  L.).  The 
Ph.  D.  1826  b  timilar.— 2>oM,  10  gr.  to  1  dr.— 
Prod,  (from  Jamaica  sanaparilla)^  82%  to  86%  . 

2.  (Alcoholic:   BXTBAOTUM   8ABZB   AXCOHOLI- 

cuu,  L.)  a.  From  a  tincture  of  the  root-bark, 
prepared  with  proof  flpirit,  either  by  digestion  or 
percolation. 

b.  (P.  God.  and  Ph.  U.  S.)  From  saruparilla 
root  (powdered),  as  aIiCOhoxio  bxtiuot  ot 
AOQVIZB  (P.  Coo.).  Superior  to  the  aqneons  ex- 
tract— DoM,  10  to  20  gr. 

8.  (EXTBACTUlf  8ABZA  LIQITIDITII;  LIQUID 
BXTBACT    07    8ABBAPABTLLA,  B.    P.)       a.   Sarsa- 

parilla  in  No.  40  powder,  40  oz. ;  proof  spirit,  2 
pints ;  sugar,  5  os. ;  distilled  water,  12  pints.  Mix 
the  sarsaparilla  with  the  spirit,  macerate  for  10 
dajs;  press  out  20  os.  of  liquor,  and  set  it 
aside.  Mix  the  pressed  residue  with  the  water, 
macerate  at  160^  F.  for  16  hours,  strain,  press, 
and  dissolre  the  sugar  in  the  liquid,  evaporate 
to  18  ox.  Mix  the  two  liquids,  make  it  to  mea- 
sure 40  OK.  by  adding  water. — Dote,  2  to  4  dr. 

h.  (Ph.  L.)  Sarsaparilla,  8i  lbs.;  distilled 
water,  3  galls. ;  boil  to  12  pints,  pour  off  the 
tiquor,  and  strain  whilst  hot ;  again  boU  the  sarsa- 
parilla in  water,  2  galls.,  to  one  half,  and  strain ; 
eraporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  18  fl.  oz.;  and 
when  cold  add  of  rectified  spirit,  2  fl.  oz.  Each 
fl.  OB.  represents  2^  oz.  of  the  root  (nearly). 

c.  (Ph.  £.)  Sarsaparilla,  1  lb.;  boiling 
water,  4  pints ;  digest  2  hours,  then  bruise  the 
root,  boil  it  for  2  hours,  filter,  and  express  the 
Uqoid;  repeat  the  coction  with  water,  2  pints, 
as  before;  CTaporate  the  mixed  liquors  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and,  when  cold 
enough,  add  of  rectified  spirit,  q.  s.  to  make  up 
16  fl.  oz.  Each  fl.  oz.  represents  6  dr.  of  the  root, 
and  6  fl.  oz.  of  the  decoction. 

d.  (Ph.  D.)  Sarsaparilla,  1  lb.  (avoir.) ;  pro- 
ceed as  before,  and  add  of  rectified  spirit,  q.  s. 
to  make  the  product  up  to  20  fi.  oz.  Strength, 
as  the  last  (nearly).  In  the  Ph.  D.  1826  the 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  1  lb.  (troy),  was  ordered 
to  be  evaporated  to  80  oz.,  which,  with  the  spirit 
(2oz.),  made  the  preparation  only  half  the  strength 
of  the  present  one. 

4b  (Compound:  EXTBAOrUM  babzjb  compo- 
aiTUX,  E.  SABSAPABiLUB  coxp.,  L.)  There 
is  no  form  for  this  preparation  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, but  it  is  nevertheless  in  immense  de- 
maud,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dispensing. 
The  following  formulsB  are  employed  by  one  of 
the  wholesale  houses  that  does  largest  in  this  pre- 
paration: 

a.  Qnaiacum  shavings  (from  which  the  amall 
has  been  sifted),  80  lbs.;  Italian  puice,  24 
lbs. ;  mesereon  root,  6  lbs. ;  are  boiled  with  water, 
q.  s.,  for  1  hour ;  the  decoction  is  then  drawn  off, 
and  the  boiling  repeated  with  fresh  water  a 
second  and  a  third  time ;  the  mixed  decoctions 
are  allowed  to  deposit  for  6  or  8  hours,  or  longer, 
and  the  clear  portion  decanted  and  strained 
through  flannel ;  the  liquid  is  now  reduced  to  the 
consbtence  of  treacle,  when  extract  of  sarsapa- 


rilla, 9  lbs.,  is  added,  and  the  evaporation  con- 
ducted at  a  considerably  lower  temperature  until 
near  its  completion,  wnen  the  source  of  heat  is 
removed,  and  the  remaining  evaporation  con- 
ducted at  the  expense  of  that  retained  by  the 
metal  of  the  '  pan.'  When  nearly  cold,  and  just 
before  removing  the  extracts  to  the  'pots'  or 
'jars,'  essential  oil  of  sassafras,  2  dr.,  dissolved 
in  rectified  spirit*  1  quart,  is  added,  and  quickly 
but  completely  stirred  in.  The  product  is  a  very 
showy  article,  if  well  managed,  and  weighs  about 
46  lbs.,  the  precise  quantity  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  juice  employed.  It  is  labelled 
<  Ext.  Sabza  Coxp.' 

h.  As  the  last,  but  only  using  16  lbs.  cf  juice, 
and  that  SoUtzyi.— iVod.  About  86  lbs.  It  is 
labelled  and  sent  out  ss  '  Ext.  Sabzjz  Co.  Opt.' 

0.  By  any  of  the  forms  given  under  Com- 
pound DBOOonoN  OP  Sabsapabilla,  either 
common  or  concentrated,  by  continuing  the  eva- 
poration.— Do49.  Same  as  that  of  the  simple 
extract. 

6.  (Fluid  Compound:  CoMPOUVB  liquob  op 
8AB8APABII1LA.)  a.  From  any  of  the  preceding 
formulsB  by  arresting  the  evaporation  when  the 
fiuid  has  acquired  the  consistonce  of  a  thin  syrup, 
and  adding  to  each  pint,  when  cold,  rectified 
spirit,  4  fl.  oz. 

h.  (Alcoholic:  W,  Hodgton.)  Sarsaparilla 
(bruised),  16  oz. ;  liquorice  root  (bruised),  guaia- 
cum  wood  (rasped),  and  sassafras  bark  (sUced), 
of  each,  2  oz. ;  mezereon  (sliced),  6  dr. ;  spirit,  sp. 
gr.  '986  ("-18  u.  p.),  7  pints;  digest  14  days, 
express,  filter,  evaporate  to  12  fl.  oz.;  add  of 
sugar,  8  oz.,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  dissolved  with- 
draw the  heat.  Stronger  than  the  last. — 2>o««i 
1  fl.  dr. 

C.  (Ph.    U.     S. :     EXTBAOTUK     BAB8APABIX.IJB 

COMPOBITUM  PLTTIDUM.)  Prep.  SsTsaparilla  in 
moderately  flne  powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ;  liquorice 
root  in  moderately  fine  powder,  2  oz.  (troy) ; 
sassafras  in  moderately  fine  powder,  2  oz.  (troy) ; 
mezereon  in  moderately  fine  powder,  860  gr. ; 
glycerin,  4  oz.  (old  measure) ;  rectified  spirit,  8  oz. 
(old  measure) ;  water,  4  oz.  (old  measure).  Mace- 
rate in  a  closed  percolator  for  4  days,  and  then  lot 
the  percolation  commence,  and  finish  it  by  adding 
diluted  alcohol  (equal  volumes  of  alcohol  at  '885, 
and  water),  until  2  pints  (old  measure)  have  been 
obtained.  Reserve  the  first  12  oz.,  having  added 
4  oz.  (old  measure)  of  glycerin  to  the  remainder 
of  the  percolate,  which  evaporate  to  6  oz.  (old 
measure),  and  mix  with  the  reserved  portion. 

6.  (From  the  root-bark:  Extbaotuic  oob- 
TICI8  BABZJS,  L.)  From  the  decoction  or  tinc- 
ture of  the  root-bark.  The  cortical  portion  of 
sarsaparilla  yields  fully  60%  of  aqueous  extract. 
"  Five  times  as  much  as  the  meditullium"  {Pope), 

Obs»  Each  of  the  above  extracts  of  sarsapa- 
rilla (simple,  fluid,  and  compound),  when  of  good 
quality,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  deep 
reddish-brown  solution,  pei^ectly  transparent, 
and  depositing  little  sediment,  even  by  stending 
some  days.    See  Sabsapabilla. 

Extract  of  Bavlne.  Ssf^,  Extbaotum  ba- 
BiKJi.  1.  (Ph.  L.  1788.)  By  evaporating  a  de- 
coction of  dry  savine. 

2.  (Ph.  U.  S. :  EXTBACTTTH  SA3TSM  PLUIDTTX.) 

As  fluid  extract  of  cubebs  (Ph.  U.  S.). 
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Extract  of  Scam'mony.    Syn,   Bbsin  op  scam- 

HONY ;  BBBIKA  BOAHMOiril,  EXTBACTUU  8.  ALCO- 
HOLICmr,  E.  BITE  BSBIITA  fiOAHHONII  (Ph.  E.),  L. 

Prep,  1.  From  powdered  scammony,  exhausted 
with  proof  spirit,  and  the  resulting  tincture  distilled 
until  litUe  hut  water  passes  over ;  the  remaining 
water  is  then  poured  from  the  resin,  which  is 
next  well  washed  in  hoiling  water  and  dried  at  a 
temperature  helow  240'*  F.    Brown ;  impure. 

2.  As  the  last,  hut  using  either  alcohol  of  90% 
or  ether  and  animal  charcoal.    White ;  pure. 

Oba.  Scammony  resin  is  translucent,  f  usihle, 
and  comhustihle;  and  freely  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  jalap  resin,  a  fraud  readily  de- 
tected by  its  insolubility  in  the  last  two  menstrua. 
— D<Wtf,  5  to  10  gr.  "When  pure  or  virgin 
scammony  can  be  procured  it  is  an  unnecessary 
preparation"  {Pereira), 

Extract  of  Scorry-grass.  8yn,  Extbaotvm 
COOHLBABIJB,  L.  JPrep,  (P.  Cod.)  From  the 
clarified  juice  of  fresh  scurvy-gprass  by  exposure 
to  warm  air.  Antiscorbutic,  stimulant,  anti- 
rheumatic, and  diaphoretic. — Dose,  1  to  2  dr. 
The  valuable  principles  of  the  juice  are  dissipated 
by  much  heat. 

Extract  of  Sen'ega.  Sun.  Extbactux  bbnbos, 
L.  Frep,  1.  (P.  Cod.)  From  senega  or  snake- 
root  (Polifgala  senega),  as  bxtbagt  of  box  (P. 
Cod.). 

2.  (Compound:  ExTBAortric  BBNBaji  oom- 
FOBITUU,  E.  B.  BT  BOlLLfi,  L.  Echf.)  From 
equal  parts  of  squills  and  senega,  as  the  last,  but 
by  displacement.  Both  the  above  are  stimulant, 
expectorant,  sadorific,  and  diuretic. — Dose,  1  to 
12  gr. 

8.  (Ph.  U.  S. :  EXTBACTTJM  BBNBGA  FLUIDX71C.) 
As  BXTBAOTOP  COTTON-BOOT  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Sen'na.    8yn,   Extbactxtic  8BN17£, 

L.  Prep,  1.  (EXTBAOTFIC  BBNViB  AQUOBUM,  L.) 
a.   As  BXTBACT  OF  COLOOYKTH  (Ph.  L.). 

h,  (P.    Cod.)       As    BXTBAOT   OF    BI8T0BT    (P. 

Cod.). 

0.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  senna  leaves,  by  macera- 
tion in  tepid  water  (104^  F.)  for  24  hours,  and 
expression  and  filtration;  the  operation  is  re- 
peated with  fresh  water,  and' the  strained  liquors 
evaporated  to  a  thick  extract  (at  14SP—lhT  F.), 
which  is  dissolved  in  water,  4  parts,  the  solution 
filtered,  and  again  evaporated. — Dose,  10  to  20 
gr.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  basis  for  purga- 
tive pill.  When  prepared  by  decoction  it  is  nearly 
inert.  A  better  extract  is  prepared  from  the 
common  tincture  made  with  proof  spirit. 

2.  (Alcoholic :  Extbaotum  bekitjz  alooholi- 
oux,  L.  Chnhourt,)  Senna  (in  powder),  1  part ; 
rectified  spirit,  6  parts ;  heat  gpradually  to  boiling, 
let  it  cool ;  in  24  hours  express,  strain,  and  repeat 
the  process  with  fresh  spirit;  lastly,  distil  and 
evaporate.  Proof  spirit  answers  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

8.  (Flaid :  Extbaotux  bbnva  FLxriDirir,  L., 
Ph.  U.  S.)  Senna  (in  coarse  powder),  2i  lbs. ; 
spirit  (at  or  near  proof),  64  fl.  os.;  macerate  24 
hours,  then  act  by  displacement,  subsequently 
adding  weak  spirit  (1  of  rectified  spirit  to  8  of 
water)  until  10  pints  of  tincture  are  obtained; 
evaporate  to  1  pint»  filter,  add  sugar^  20  oz., 
and  oil  of  fennel,  1  dr.,  (dissolved  in)  compound 


spirit  of  ether,  2  fl.  dr.    Every  fl.  ob.  repreaeots 

1  oz.  of  senna. 

Extract  of  Smoke.  S^n,  Extbaotux  fitli- 
GnriB,   L.     Frep,     1.  (Aqueous.)      Wood40ot» 

2  oz.;  water,  1  pint ;  boil  to  16  fl.  oz.,  filter  and 
evaporate. 

2.  (Acetic.)  Wood-soot,  2  oz.;  distilled  vine- 
gar and  water,  of  eiach,  i  pint ;  as  the  last. 
Formerly  reputed  antispasmodic,  alterative,  &c 
— Dose,  8  to  6  gr.,  2  or  8  times  a  day ;  in 
dyspepsia,  hysteria,  cancer,  scrofula*  and  various 
syphilitic  affections. 

Extract   of  Snake-root.      See   Extbacrt    of 
Sbkbga. 
Extract  of  Black  Snake-root  (Fluid).     S^fm. 

EXTBACTUX  CIXIOIFireJi  FLITIDTrX  (Ph.U.  S.). 

Frep,  As  fluid  bxtbaot  of  cubbbs  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Soap'wort.      i%rs.      Extbaotux 
BAPONABLK,  L.    Frep,    (P.  Cod.  and  Ph.  Bad.) 
From  the  dried  roots  of  soapwort  {8ap<nkwria 
officinalis),  as  bxtbaot  of  bistobt  (P.  Cod.). 
Aperient  and  alterative. — Dose,  16  gr.  to  |  dr. 

Extract  of  Spruce.    See  Ebbbkce  of  Sfbucb. 

Extract  of  Squills.  8yn,  Extbaotux  bozllx, 
L.  Frep,  1.  (Aqueous:  E.  s.  AQUOfiUX.)  a. 
(Ph.  Baden.)  From  squills,  as  bxtbaot  of  oo- 
LOCTiTTH,  Ph.  L.  (nearly). 

h,  (Ph.  Bor.)  From  squills,  as  bxtbact  of 
BBKiTA,  Ph.  Bor.  (nearly),  but  using  boiling  water, 
avoiding  ebullition  during  the  evaporation,  and 
powdering  the  residuum. — Dose,  1  to  5  gr. 

2.  (Alcoholic  :    EXTBACTUX  &CTULM    AUOOHO- 

uoux,  L.,  p.  Cod.)  From  the  tincture  prepared 
with  proof  spirit,  by  dis^ation  and  evaporation. 
— Dose,  i  to  8  gr.,  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  In  larger  doaes  it  is 
nauseant  and  emetic, 

3.  (Acetic:  Extbaotux  bgills  acbticuk.) 
Digest  powder  of  squills,  1  lb.,  in  acetic  add, 
8  oz. ;  and  distilled  water,  1  pint,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  for  48  hours. 

Express  strongly  and  without  struning ;  eva- 
porate to  a  proper  consistence.  (1  gr.  of  this  is 
said  to  equal  3  gr.  of  the  powder.) 

Extract  (Fluid)  of  Stillingia.  8vm.  Ex- 
tbaotux BTiiiLiiraLfi  FLUiDux (Ph.U.  8.).  Frtp. 
Stillingia,  in  fine  powder,  16  oz.  (troy) ;  macerate 
with  12  oz.  (old  measure)  of  rectified  spirit;  3  oa. 
(old  measure)  of  glycerin ;  and  1  oz.  (old  mea- 
sure) of  water,  for  4  days  in  a  closed  percolator, 
and  proceed  as  for  fluid  bxtbaot  of  cottov- 
BOOT  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Stor^ax.    See  Sttbax. 

Extract  of  Stxamo^'nium.  Sjfn.  Extbaot  of 
thobk-apflb;  Extbaotux  btbaxohii  (Ph.  L. 
and  D.),  L.  Frep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Pack  stramonium 
seeds,  coarsely  powdered,  in  a  percolator,  and  pass 
about  their  own  weight  of  washed  ether  slowly 
through  them,  remove  the  ether,  and  set  aside. 
Now  pour  over  tiiem  proof  spirit  until  the  seeds 
are  exhausted ;  distil  df  the  spirit^  and  evaporate 
the  residue  by  a  water-bath  to  a  proper  pill  con- 
sistence.— Dose,  i  gr.,  gradually  increasing. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Seeds  of  thorn-apple  {Datma  Hro' 
monhifn),  16  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  gall. ; 
macerate  for4hoursin  a  vessel  tightly  covered,  near 
the  fire ;  afterwards  take  out  the  seeds,  bniin  them 
in  a  stone  mortar,  and  return  them  to  the  liqnor; 
then  boil  down  to  4  pinte,  strain  whilst  hot,  and 
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ennpocale.  The  Fh.  D.  is  nmil«r.— iVo J.,  (sboat) 
13% .  Anodyne  and  narcotic — Dom,  i  gr.  to  i 
gr.,  gradually  increasedp  twice  or  thrice  a  day; 
nemmlgia,  rheunatism,  tic-donloureazy  spasinodic 
■ethma.  epilepsy^  worma^  &c 

8.  (P.  Cod.  and  Fh.  U.  S.)  From  the  ex- 
pceBaed  jnioe  of  the  fresh  leaves,  heated  to  boil- 
ing, and  filtered.  The  P.  Cod.  also  orders  it  to 
be  prepared  as  zxtbact  ov  aoovitb  (Ph.  L.). 
Anodyne  and  narcotic. — Dote,  i  to  1  gr. 

O&ff.  On  the  large  scale,  this  extnu^  is  pre- 
parcd  by  expressing  the  joice  of  the  fresh  herb, 
and  boiling  the  remainder  in  water ;  the  juice 
and  decoction  are  then  mixed,  filtered  and  eya- 
porated.  1|  cwt.  of  stnunoninm  yielded  37  lbs. 
of  jnioe,  and  this,  with  the  decoction,  gave  81  lbs. 
of  extract  {Oray), 

4w  (Alcoholic:    EXTBACTTlf    STRAMOim,     Ph. 

B.,  B.  B.  AiAOHOLiouif,  L.)  0.  (Ph.  E.  and  Ph. 
U.  8.)  From  the  seeds  (ground  in  a  coffee-mill), 
by  percolation  with  proof  spirit.-* JVod.,  (abont) 
14%;  1  lb.  yielded  2i  OE.  (iSscto). 

h,  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  leaves,  as  sxtbaot  ov 
AOOVITB  (P.  Cod.).— Dote,  i  gr.  gradnally  in- 
creased (see  ab4>9e), 

Xxtnet  of  Bne'eoxy.  8yn»  Bxtbactvm  oi- 
CHoan,  L.  Hrp,  (GfuiioMrt,)  From  the  fresh 
root,  as  xxnucT  ov  Acovm  (Ph.  L.).  Aperient, 
deobetment,  and  tonic— Dom,  10  gr.  to  |  dr. 

Eictraet  of  Bweet  Flag.  Syn.  Extbactum 
AcrDi,  B.  CALAMI  ABOMATioi,  L.  Prsp.  From 
the  rhixomes,  as  bxtsact  of  bhtbabb  (Ph.  L.). 
See  SWBBT  Fla&. 

Bztraet  of  Ikn'sy.  8yn.  Extbactitic  taka- 
CBTi,  L.  I^rep,  1.  From  the  herb  {Tanaceium 
mtlgarU),  as  bxtbaot  ov  hop  (Ph.  L.). 

2.   (Oiordano,)      As  BXTBAOT   OB  HOBBHOUVD 

(Ph.  Lnsitan.). 

Ob§,  This  extract  is  said  to  be  tonic,  stomachic, 
anthelmintic,  emmenagogne,  and  febrifuge.  Dr 
Clark  says  that  in  ScotUnd  it  was  found  to  be 
serviceable  in  various  cases  of  gout.  The  infusion 
b,  however,  preferable. — Dote,  6  to  20  gr. 

Sztract  of  Taraxacum.     Syn.    Extract  oi 

DAHDBLIOB  ;  BXTBAOTUH  TABAXACI  (Ph.  L.  and 
E.)y  £.  T.  HBBBX  BT  BADICIB  (Ph.  D.  1826),  L. 

Prep.  1.  (B.  p.)  Crush  fresh  dandelion  root, 
proas  out  the  juice,  and  allow  it  to  deposit ;  heat 
the  clear  liquor  to  212^  F.,  and  maintain  the 
temperature  for  10  minutes;  then  strain  and 
evaporate  by  a  water-bath,  at  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  160°  F.,  to  a  proper  consistence. — Doee, 
5  to  15  gr. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  From  the  recent  root  of  dandelion 
(Leoniodon  taraspaeum),  as  bxtbact  of  hop  (Ph. 
L.).  The  formule  of  the  Ph.  £.  and  U.  S.  are 
nearly  similar. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  From  the  herb  and  root,  as  the 
other  simple  extracts  (bxtbacta  bimplicioba). 

4.  (P.  Cod.)  From  the  expressed  juice,  as  bx- 
tbaot OF  BTBUfomrx  (P.  Cod.). 

5.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  bxtbaot  of  bbbba,  Ph. 
Bor.  (nearly). 

6.  (Ph.  Baden.)  By  displacement  with  cold 
water. 

7.  f  Wholesale.)    From  the  decoction. 

8.  (Fluid.)    See  Liqvob  of  Tabaxaoum. 
Obe,    The  extract  of  the  shops  is  usually  pre- 
pared by  exhausting  the  root  by  coction  with 


water.  The  products  of  the  first  two  of  the  above 
formuls,  when  recent»  have  a  faint  and  agreeable 
odour,  and  a  sweet  bitter  taste;  those  of  Nos.  4, 
6,  and  6  smell  strongly  of  the  recent  root,  have  a 
pale  and  lively  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  a 
bitter  acidulous  taste,  without  any  trace  of  sweet- 
ness ;  that  of  the  last  one  is  devoid  of  odour,  and 
possesses  a  coffee-brown  colour,  and  a  sweetish, 
burnt  taste,  not  much  unlike  a  solution  of  burnt 
sugar.  The  medicinal  value  of  this  extract  is 
greatest  when  the  aroma  and  bitter  taste  of  the 
recent  root  are  well  developed ;  and  when  sweet, 
its  efScacy  as  a  remedy  is  impaired  (Squire), 

Taraxacum  root  should  be  gathered  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  quantity  of  the  product 
is  looked  at ;  as  then  a  g^ven  weight  of  the  juice 
Yields  more  extract ;  but  in  summer  and  autumn 
it  possesses  more  bitterness  and  aroma.  4  lbs.  of 
juice  from  roots  gathered  in  November  and 
December  yielded  1  lb.  of  extract,  while  it  took 
from  6  to  9  lbs.  of  juice  from  the  root,  gathered 
in  spring  or  summer,  to  yield  a  like  quantity 
(Squire),  The  herb  yields  by  the  evaporation  of 
its  expressed  juice  about  6%  of  extract.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Jacob  Bell,  the  average  yield  of  1  cwt. 
of  root  is  about  7^  lbs.  ('  Pharm.  Joum.,'  x,  446). 

Good  extract  of  taraxacum  should  be  wholly 
soluble  in  water. — Doee,  10  gr.  to  i  dr. ;  as  a  re- 
soWenti  aperient,  and  tonic,  in  liver  and  stomach 
complaints,  Ac 

Bxtnct  of  Tea.  8yn,  Extbactux  tuhx,  L. 
JPrep,  1,  From  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  rougher 
kinds  of  black  tea.  Astringent.  Has  been  re- 
commended in  diarrhooa;  formed  into  pills. — 
Doee,  10  gr.  to  i  dr.  A  Wd,  black-looking  sub- 
stance, smelling  and  tasting  faintly  of  tea,  is  im- 
ported under  the  same  name  from  China. 

2.  (PiddiHff'e,)  The  joint  products  of  distilla- 
tion and  infusion  combined.  Proposed  to  be  made 
in  China,  and  exported  as  a  condensed  preparation 

of    tea  (BBBENCB  OF   TEA;    B88EHTIA  THBJi),   tO 

be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaves,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  freight,  &e. 

Extract  of  Thorn-apple.  See  Extbact  of 
Stbamoniuic. 

Extract  of  Tobac'co.  8yn,  Extbacttth  ta- 
BACI,  E.  KicoTiAKJft,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ckippeudale,) 
From  decoction  of  tobacco.  Proposed  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  in  neuralgia,  &c. 

2.    (Alcoholic :  EXTBACTUX  TABACI  ALOOHOLI- 

CT7X,  L.,  Ph.  Bor.)  Tobacco  leaves,  1  lb. ;  spirit 
(sp.  gr.  *900),  2  lbs. ;  digest  in  a  warm  place  for 
some  days,  express  strongly,  and  again  digest  in 
a  mixture  of  water  and  spirit  ('900),  of  each,  1  lb., 
for  24  hours;  again  press  out  the  liquor,  and 
exaporate  the  strained  and  mixed  liquors  into  a 
vapour-bath,  at   a  temperature   not   exceeding 

ler  F. 

Extract  of  Tor'meatil.  Syn,  Extbactuh  tob- 
XBNTiLLJi,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  Amst.)  From  the 
root  of  Poteniilla  iormentilla,  as  bxtbact  of 
HOPB  (Ph.  L.).  The  Ph.  Baden  directs  its  pre- 
paration by  displacement  with  cold  water.  As- 
tringent and  febrifuge.'— Do#0,  15  to  SO  gr. ;  in 
diarrhoea.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  specific 
in  syphilis  (LindUy), 

Extract  of  Tritionm  (Liquid).  Syn,  Extbac- 
titic tbitici  iiiQriDrv,  L.  Prep.  Take  of 
triticum  (the  rhisome  of  T^ritioum  repem,  Linn^, 
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gathered  in  the  spring  and  deprived  of  the  root- 
lets), in  No.  20  powder,  10  os.  j  rectified  spirit  and 
distilled  water,  of  each,  q.  s.  Moisten  the  powder 
with  4  fl.  oz.  of  distilled  water,  pack  in  a  perco- 
lator, and  pour  boiling  dislilled  water  upon  it 
until  it  is  exhausted.  Evaporate  the  percolate  to 
16  fl.  oz.,  add  to  it  5  fl.  oz.  of  rectified  spirit,  mix, 
and  set  aside  for  48  hours.  Then  filter  the  liquid, 
and  add  to  the  filtrate  enough  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  3  fl.  parts  of  distilled  water  and  1  of 
rectified  spirit  to  make  the  liquid  extract  measure 
1  pint. — Dose,  1  to  6  fl.  dr. 

Extract  of  U'va-nr'si.  See  Extbaoi  of 
Whobtlbbbbbt. 

Extract  of  Yaler'iaa.  Sjfn,  Eztbaotum 
YALBBIANJB,  L.  iV^.  1.  From  valerian  root,  as 
BXTBAOT  OF  HOP  (Ph.  L.) ;  but  using  a  covered 
vessel. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.  and  Baden.)  As  bxtbaot  of  cin- 
chona. Ph.  L.  (nearly),  employing  strong  force 
in  the  expression  of  the  liquor,  and  only  evapo- 
rating to  the  consistence  of  syrup. 

Ob9,  It  is  usual  to  add  to  this  extract  a  little 
of  the  B8SEKTIAL  OUi  OF  TALBBIAK,  dissolved  in 
a  small  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  just  before  re- 
moving it  from  the  evaporating-pan,  and  when 
nearly  cold.  Antispasmodic  and  nervine. — Do9e, 
10  gr.  to  i  dr.  In  hysteric  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases.   Valerian  yields  about  40%  of  soft  extract. 

8.  (Alcoholic :  EXTBACTI7M  YALEBIANJE  ALCO- 
HOUCUM,    L.,    P.    Cod.)      As    EXTBACT    OF    BOX 

(P.  Cod.). 

4.   TFluid :   EXTBACTUK  TALEBIANiB  FLUIDUH, 

L.,  Pn.  XJ.  S.)  Rectified  spirit,  12  fl.  oz.;  mix, 
add  of  valerian  (in  coarse  powder),  8  oz. ;  digest 
and  percolate,  adding,  subsequently,  spirit  (at 
or  near  proof)  until  16  fl.  oz.  of  tincture  have 
passed  through;  let  this  evaporate  spontaneously, 
in  a  shallow  vessel,  until  reduced  to  5  fl.  oz. ;  in  the 
meantime  add  fresh  spirit  to  the  mass  in  the 
percolator,  until  10  fl.  oz.  more  of  tincture  are 
obtained,  which  add  to  the  above  residuum  of  the 
evaporation,  observing  to  dissolve  any  oleo- 
resinous  deposit  in  a  little  rectified  spirit,  and  add 
it  to  the  rest ;  lastly,  filter,  and  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  16  fl.  oz. 

Extract  of  Vanilla.    See  Liqtjob  of  Vanilla. 

Extract  of  Wall-pellitory.  Syn,  Extbactum 
PABiBTABLB,  L.  JPr^.  From  fresh  wall-pelli- 
tory  (Pari&taria  offioiKalia),  as  bxtbact  of  aco- 
NiTB  (Ph.  L.).  Aperient,  diuretic,  and  pectoral. — 
Dow,  10  gr.  to  I  dr. 

Extract  of  Wal'nnt.  8yn,  ExxBAorrH  JU« 
OLANDis  IHMATITBA,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  unripe 
walnuts  {Jvglane  regia),  as  BXTBACT  OF  ACONITE 
(Ph.  L.). 

2.  From  the  decoction  of  the  green  shells.  Ver- 
mifuge.— Dose,  20  to  30  gr.  in  cinnamon  water. 

Extract  of  Walnut  Leaves.  8yn,  Extbactum 
JUGLANDIB  FOLIOBUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  the 
decoction  of  dried  walnut  leaves. 

2.  i^Soubeiran,)  By  displacement  with  tepid 
water.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative, — Doee,  2  to  4 
gr.  twice  or  thrice  a  day ;  in  scrofula,  scirrhus, 

a  (Alcoholic :  Extbaotttm  juglandib  folio- 
BUM  ALCOHOLiovx,  L.,  Ph.  Bor.)  From  walnut 
leaves  (cut),  as  alcoholio  bxtbact  of  tobacco. 
Ph.  Bor.  (nearly). 


Extract  of  Wa'ter-dock.  8jf%,  Exxbaotux 
BUiciciB  AQUATioi,  L.  Prep.  From  the  root, 
as  BXTBACT  OF  HOPS  (Ph.  L.).  Astringent  and 
antiscorbutic. — Dote,  15  gr.  to  1  dr.;  in  akin 
diseases,  &c. 

Extract  of  Whor'tleberry.    Sjfn.  Extbact  of 

BEABBEBBT;    EXTBAOTUM    UYJB-UBSI    (Ph.  L.), 

L.  Prep,  1.  From  the  dried  leaves  of  the  bear- 
berry  (Arctoetaphyloe  uva^^wet),  a«  BXTBAOr  of 
HOPS  (Ph.  L.). — Dose,  5  to  15  gr.,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day;  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys,  attended  with  increased  seereAion  of 
mucus,  without  inflammation. 
2.  (Ph. U.S.:  Extbactum UYA-UBSi  fluidux.) 

As  FLUID  BXTBAOT  OF  00TTOV>EO0T  (Ph.  U.  S.). 

Extract  of  Willow-bark.  S^.  Extbaotuic 
SALicis.  (Ph.  Par.)  From  powdered  willow- 
bark,  as  BXTBAOT  OF  BHATAITT. 

Extract  of  IHn'terCher'xy.  Sl^.  Extbactux 
AXKEKBNfii,  L.  Prep,  From  the  berries  of  PAy- 
salis  aUeekengi,  as  bxtbaot  of  bldbb.  Aperient, 
detergent,  and  diuretic. — Doee^  2  to  4  dr. 

Extract  of  Win'ter-green.    8yn,  Extbact  of 

FIFSI88BWA ;  EXTBACTUli  CHIMAPHIXJi,  L.    iVtp. 

From  the  herb  winter-green  or  pipsissewa  (  CSUaia- 
phila  umbeUata),  as  bxtbaot  of  hops  (Ph.  L.). — 
Doee,  10  gr.  to  i  dr. ;  in  dropsy,  scrofula,  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Extract  of  Wood-sor'rel.  Ifyn.  Extbactux 
ACETOSBLLJB,  L.  Prep,  {Pideret.)  From  tbe 
expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  herb  {Oxalie  acetO' 
eella).  Acid,  bitter,  and  antiscorbutic— 2>o«e, 
15  gr.  to  I  dr. 

Extract   of  Worm-grass.     See  Extbaot  of 

PiNXBOOT. 

Extract   of  Worm'-seed.      Sgn,   Extbactux 

CISM  iBTHBBEUM,  E.  8BKINUU  C.  JB.,  L.      Prep, 

(Hamb.  Cod.  1845.)  Worm-seed,  1  os. ;  ether, 
4  oz. ;  digest  8  or  4  days,  press,  filter,  distil  off 
4-5ths,  and  evaporate  the  residuum  to  a  proper 
consistence. — Prod,,  25%  to  30%.  Vermi- 
fuge.— Doee,  3  to  10  g^.,  night  and  morning, 
for  2  or  3  successive  days,  f^lowed  by  a  brisk 
purge. 
Extract  of  Wormwood.    Syn.  Extbactux  ab- 

8INTHII,   E.    ABTBXIBIJE    AB6INTHII,    L.      Prep. 

1.  (Ph.  D.  1826.)  From  the  dried  flowering 
tops  of  wormwood,  as  the  other  simple  extracts 

(BXTBACTA  8IMPLICIOBA,  Ph.  D.). 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  bxtbact  of  bhatavt  (Ph. 
Bor.). 

8.  (P.  Cod.  and  Ph.  Baden.)  3y  displacement 
by  cold  water. 

Ohs,  Bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  vermifuge. — 
Doee,  10  to  20  gr.,  2  or  3  times  dail^;  in  dys- 
pepsia, loss  of  appetite,  gout,  &c.  It  is  usual  to 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  to  the 
extract  before  taking  it  from  the  pan. 

4.  (Alcoholic:  Extbactux  abbinthu  axxx>- 
HOLicuM,  L.  OMourt,)  From  a  tincture  pre- 
pared from  the  dried  tops  of  wormwood  boiled  in 
proof  spirit.    More  active  than  the  Isst. 

Extract  of  Tew.  Stfn,  Extbactttx  taxi,  L. 
Prep,  1.  (Loder,)  From  the  inspissated  jnice 
of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  yew  (Taxue  haecala). 
Its  action  on  the  circulation  greatly  resembles 
that  of  digitalis,  but  is  more  manageable.*- Dote, 
1  to  7  gr. ;  in  epilepsy,  kc, 

2.    (Alcoholic:  Ph.  Baden.)    From  the  dried 
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laves,  M  JUiOOHOLIO  BXTSACT  OV  ACOVITM  (Ph. 
Baden). 

Oiiff.  In  addition  to  the  preparationa  given 
above,  there  are  nuwy  others  which  are  often 
called '  xxTBJkCTS.'  These  may  he  grouped  under 
the  following  heads : 

Xxtiacts,  Comoentra'ted.  8y»,  BmiroiDfl. 
Fharnuuseutical  preparations  of  more  or  less 
value,  largely  employed  by  the  American  phy- 
sidajis  who  style  themselves  '  bclbctiob.'  They 
are  supposed  to  present  in  the  most  concentrated 
form  the  medicuud  virtues  of  the  planta  from 
which  they  are  derived.    See  SxBnronMi. 

Sztneti,  Fluid,  ^m.  Eztbaota  flvisa, 
B.  UQUXDA,  L.  This  name  has  been  applied 
in  modem  pharmacy  to  various  preparations 
differing  materially  from  each  other  in  their 
degree  of  fluidity  and  concentration.  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  noticed,  and  others  will 
be  found  under  one  or  other  of  their  synonyms. 
Much  confusion  would  be  avoided  by  confining 
the  name  '  vlvid  bxtbaot  '  to  those  preparations 
only  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  oiBcinal  ex- 
tracts in  being  in  the  liquid  form ;  whilst  others 
of  a  like  character,  but  of  less  consistence  or 
concentration,  might  be  conveniently  classed 
under  the  general  denomination  of  'LiQVOBs' 
(IIQT70BB8,  L.).  The  various  condensed  prepara- 
tions of  vegetable  substances,  now  common  in 
trade,  professedly  several  times  stronger  than  the 
common  bboootionb,  mxrsiONB,  and  TuroTUBBS, 
m^ht  be  simply  and  advantageously  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  '  ooncbbtbatxd  '  to  their 
names.  Tinctures  made  with  rectified  spirit, 
and  of  (say)  at  least  8  times  the  usual  strength, 
might  be  appropriately  termed  '  bbsbkobb.'  See 
I>BcocTiOB,  Ebbbkob,  Extbact,  Ikbtsioit,  Olbo- 
XBBnr,  Stbitp,  TnromBB,  &c. 

BztnetB,  FtrAimatory.    See  Extbait. 

BztnMtB,Pulver'ule]it.  %a.  Dbibs  bxtbaotb, 
Dbsiccatbd  b.,  Saochabatbd  b.;  Extbaota 
fvlybbata,  £.  8i00a,  e.  cum  baochaxo,  l. 
i^wp.  1.  Ordinary  soft  extract  of  the  drug,  4 
parts;  white  sugar  (in  powder),  1  part;  mis 
and  dry  by  exposure  in  a  warm  situation ;  lastly, 
reduce  the  mass  to  powder,  and  if  it  weighs  less 
than  4  parts,  triturate  it  with  more  powdered 
sugar  until  its  weight  is  equal  to  the  original 
weight  of  the  extract  used  in  its  preparation. 
The  strength  of  the  extract  thus  continues  un- 
changed. 

2.  (Ph.  Bor.)  As  the  last,  but  using  powdered 
sugar  of  milk,  in  lieu  of  cane-sugar. 

8.  (Gauffer,)  Alcoholic  extract,  3  parts ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  1  part,  are  triturated  together  in  a 
porcelain  mortar  until  thoroughly  incorporated, 
when  whito  sugar  (in  powder),  15  oz.,  is  gradually 
added,  and  the  two  carefully  and  completely 
blended  together ;  the  mixture  is  dried  as  before, 
and  more  sugar  added  until  the  whole  weighs 
exactly  18  oz.  6  gr.  represent  1  gr.  of  the  unpre- 
pared extract. 

Oh*.  The  above  are  admirable  preparations, 
intended  chiefly  to  render  the  perishable  extracte 
of  the  narcotic  plante  (bxtbaota  nabootica)  less 
liable  to  suffer  by  age.  See  Extbaot  ot  Aconitb 
(Saccharated),  Ac 

IXTBACTiVJU.  8yn,  Ex!i!&AonTB  pbivciplb. 
Fonreroy  entertained  the  belief  that  all  vegetable 


extracts  contained  a  common  basis  of  definite 
composition,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  uetrae- 
iiv€.  Chevreul  and  other  chemists  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  Fourcroy's  extraeiwe  is  not  a  chemical 
compound  but  a  heterogeneous  mixture,  varying 
in  composition  with  the  plant  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  Extractive  has  a  brown  colour,  or  one 
becoming  so  in  the  air ;  it  speedily  putrefies,  and 
becomes  oxidised,  and  is  rendered  insoluble  by 
long  exposure  to  air,  and  by  repeated  solutions 
and  evaporations.  In  ito  unaltered  state  it  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether,  and  is  precipiteted  from  ito  solutions  by 
the  adds  and  metallic  oxides.  With  alumina  it 
forms  the  basis  of  seveial  brown  dyes. 

The  term  '  extractives '  is  applied  to  bodies  of 
unknown  character  and  composition  found  in  most 
animal  fluids. 

BXTBAIT.  [Fr.]  Literally  an  extract.  Among 
perfumers,  extoaite  are  mostly  spirituous  solutions 
of  the  essential  oils  or  odorous  principles  of  plante 
and  other  fragrant  substences.  The  French  com- 
monly apply  Uie  term  to  any  concentrated  spirit, 
either  simple  or  compound.  In  the  shops  of  the 
Parisian  perfumers  upwards  of  60  preparations 
of  the  kind  are  distiDgushed  by  this  name.  The 
extracte  of  jabmikb,  jokquil,  Mat-lii.t,  obabob 
Bix>BBO]f  B,  TIOLBTB,  and  other  like  flowers  of  deli- 
cate perfume,  are  obtained  by  agiteting  and  digest- 
ing tiie  '  huiles '  and  '  pomades '  of  the  flowers 
with  the  purest  rectified  spirit  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed under  Scbbtbd  Spibitb  ('esprite ').  This 
process  is  repeated  with  fresh  oil  or  pomade  until 
the  spirit  is  rendered  sufficiently  fragrant.  The 
other  extracte  (both  simple  and  compound)  are 
made  by  the  common  methods  of  infusion  and  dis- 
tUlation.    See  Ebbbhob,  Extbaot,  Spibzt,  &c 

ETS.  In  anatomjf  and  ph^fiiologff,  the  organ 
of  vision.  In  order  that  vision  may  be  distinct, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  pencil  of  rays  diverging 
from  each  point  of  the  object  and  entering  the 
pupil  should  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  retina. 
Kear-sightedness  ('myopia,'  L.)  is  due  to  the 
too  great  convexity  of  either  the  'lens'  or 
'  cornea,'  causing  the  rays  to  converge  to  a  focus 
before  reaching  the  retina.  The  spectacles  worn 
by  myopic  persons  have  concave  glasses,  which, 
by  increasing  the  divergence  of  the  rays  falling 
upon  the  eye,  have  the  effect  of  carrying  back 
each  focal  point  towards  the  retina.  In  the  long 
sight  of  old  people  ('  pbbbbtopia,'  L.)  the  foci  of 
the  refracted  pencils  are  situated  behind  the 
retina,  the  '  lens '  or  the  '  cornea '  being  not  suffi- 
ciently convex.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  con- 
vex glasses,  which  increase  the  convergence  of 
the  incidental  rays. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  JEge,  Particles  of  dust, 
small  insecte,  hairs,  and  such  like  minute  bodies 
frequently  get  under  the  eyelid,  and  thus  be- 
come a  source  of  considerable  discomfort,  and 
very  frequently  of  great  pain.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  prompt  removal.  In  order  to 
effect  this  the  inside  of  the  lids  should  be  so  ex- 
posed as  to  reveal  the  intruding  substence.  The 
lower  lid  may  be  easily  turned  down  so  as  to  show 
the  inner  sunace,  but  the  upper  lid  cannot  be  so 
easily  manipulated.  The  end,  however,  may  be 
attained  by  teking  firm  hold  of  the  lid  with  the 
finger  and  thumb,  drawing  it  downward  and 
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forward,  placing  a  quill  or  a  small  pencil-case  on 
the  outer  upper  part,  and  turning  the  lid  hack- 
wards  over  it.  When  the  annoying  particle  is 
seen  it  should  be  removed  by  gently  drawing 
oyer  it,  with  a  wiping  motion,  a  piece  of  rag  or 
linen  handkerchief,  wrapped  round  the  finger,  or 
by  means  of  a  camel-hair  brush,  if  this  latter  be 
at  hand. 

If  lime-dust  has  blown  into  the  eye  it  is  only 
the  larger  particles  that  can  be  removed  in  this 
manner ;  the  finer  particles  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  washing  the  eye  with  a  lotion  made  of  1  part 
of  common  vinegar  and  2  parts  of  water.  A 
drop  or  two  of  pure  sugar  syrup  will  also  fre- 
quently dissolve  the  lime.  When  a  powerfully 
destructive  substance,  such,  for  instance,  as  sul- 
phuric acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is,  as  sometimes 
happens,  thrown  by  some  person  into  the  eye,  the 
best  course  is  to  wash  it  out  with  a  solution  con- 
taining 4  gr.  of  washing  soda  in  1  oz.  of  water. 
This  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
pending  the  time  the  soda  lotion  is  being  got 
ready,  the  eye,  being  kept  open,  should  be  dili- 
gentiiy  washed  with  cold  water.  Grains  of  gun- 
powder should  be  carefully  removed.  Hot  fiuid, 
such  as  melted  fat  or  pitch,  may  be  got  rid  of  by 
putting  into  the  eye  a  few  drops  of  almond  or 
olive  oil. 

Upon  removal  of  the  foreign  body  the  pain 
generally  subsides ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  membranes  may  be  lacerated,  in  which  case 
more  or  less  inflammation  may  ensue.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  medical  practitioner  should 
be  consulted.  For  animaU,  the  same  treatment 
may  be  followed.     See    Blindnxsb,    Colovb- 

BLINDKESB,  VlBIOV,  &C. 

Eye  Balaam,  Vegetable.  (Martin  Meichelt 
Wtirzbnrg.)  Opium,  6  parts ;  oxide  of  mercury, 
5  parts;  camphor,  2  parts;  wax  cerate,  52  parts 
(Hoffer), 

Eyebright  {Euphr€uia  offidnalit,  L.).  A 
British  plant,  found  in  meadows  and  on  heaths. 
It  is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the 
preparation  of  an  eye  wash. 

Eye  Drops.    See  Watbb  (Eye). 

I^e  Essence.  {Dr  Bomerthausen.)  A  tincture 
prepared  from  fennel-seeds  and  fresh  young 
fennel  (Stager), 

Eye  Powder  {Laeyton,  Paris),  also  known  as 
Odorous  Powder.  For  the  strengthening,  re- 
storation, and  preservation  of  the  sight.  A 
powder  composed  of  burnt  chalk,  100  parts ;  am- 
monia, 60  parts;  charcoal,  6  parts ;  oxide  of  iron, 
2  parts ;  cinnamon  bark,  2  parts  (P.  L,  CMger), 

Eye  Fow^ders.    See  Colltbia. 

Eye  Salt.     Powdered  alum  (Q.  Gratfe). 

Eye  Salve.    See  Oiktmbnt  (Eye). 

Eye  Snuff.    See  Sntttp. 

Eye  Water.  (JStecfffrmaafi,  Annaberg.)  2grms. 
sulphate  of  sine  in  60  grms.  distilled  water,  with 
a  little  infusion  of  cloves. 

Eye  Water  (BriMi)  is  a  solution  of  4  parts  of 
aloes  in  82  parts  of  white  wine,  with  82  parts  of 
rose-water,  and  \\  parts  of  tincture  of  saffron. 

Eye  Water  (CAaiitofM^aMvf)  'makes  spec- 
tacles superfluous.'  A  turbid  yellow-brownish 
liquid,  consisting  of  a  weak  extract  of  lavender 
flowers  in  diluted  spirit,  in  which  some  oil  of 
lavender  has  alio  beeia  dissolved  (Opoyrdtt)* 


Eye  Water,  Dr  Graefe's.    (L.  JBoO,  BerUn.) 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  1*5  grms.;  fennel-water*  100 
grms.,  slightly  coloured  with  fennel-seed  tincture 

Eye  Water.    (J,  P.  M.  SeUeJ)    A  solution  of 
ethereal  oils  of  lavender,  bergamot,  rosemary, 
and  tincture  of  opium  in  spirits  of  wine,  S0% 
(WitMein), 

Eye  Water  (JSemAard  Krqft,  Calbe)  for  acute 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  for  strengthening 
the  sight.  7  grms.  of  an  impuro  muddy  sedi- 
ment-leaving spring  water  containing  |  grm.  of 
native  sulphate  of  zinc  containing  iron  {Sckadier), 

Eye  Water.  {Inspector  Stroinski,  Neiese.)  1 
part  of  sulphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  500  parte  of 
common  river  water  {Sehreiber). 

Once  a  trace  of  patchouli  p«rfume  was  added 
to  this  water  (Soger), 

Eye  Water,Dr  White's.  (T.J^Ar&ard,Altenfeld, 
Thurin^a.)  4  cloves,  a  piece  of  cinnamon,  the 
size  of  a  large  pea,  2  teaspoonf uls  of  rose-wster, 
1  drop  of  vinegar,  10  drops  of  arnica  tincturei. 
Digest  for  an  hour  and  filter.  Dissolve  in  the 
filtrate  some  white  vitriol  of  the  siu  of  a  pea 
(Ha^er), 

Sulphate  of  zmc,  8  parts;  hbney,  4  parte; 
water,  80  parts;  perfumed  with  oil  of  doves  and 
a  trace  of  mustard  oil  (  Wittttsin). 

Eye  Waters.    See  Watbb. 

FACE  A'OXJE.  The  common  name  for  the  in- 
termittent form  of  facial  VBUBALaiA  or  xio- 
BoiTLOUBBiTZ.    See  Nbubalgia. 

FACE  PAHTTS.  Sgn,  Fabds,  Fk*.  See 
Bloom,  Cabmikx,  Pbabl  Whitb,  Bougb,  &c. 

^  EAG-SIM'ILE.  An  exact  imitation  of  an  on* 
ginal  in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The  term 
is  chiefly  used  in  relation  to  copies  of  old  mana- 
scripts,  or  of  handwriting,  or  of  interesting  docu- 
ments, produced  by  engraving  or  lithog^n^hy. 

FACTI'TIOnB.  ayn,  FAOnnns,  L.  Arti- 
ficial ;  made  by  art,  in  distinction  from  that  pro- 
duced by  naturo.  Numerous  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  this  word  occur  in  the  pages  of  the 
present  work. 

FA'CBS.  Excrement.  In  the  Idhoraiorfft  tlie 
'  settling '  or  sediment  deposited  by  a  liquor.   See 

DEBBCATIOir,  EXOBBTA. 

EAIET'nra.  a^n.  Swoomora;  STBOon, 
Dbliquiux  Aiaici,  L.  In  paihology,  a  state  in 
which  the  respiration  and  circulation  are  appa- 
rently suspended  for  a  time,  or  aro  extremely 
feeble.  The  symptoms  aro  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  The  causes  aro  supposed  to 
be  diminished  energy  of  the  brun,  and  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 
This  has  led  noeologists  to  divide  syncope  into 
two  varieties : 

1.  Oceananal  (syhoofb  oogasiokaub,  8.  acoi- 
DBNTALIB,  L.),  primitively  induced  by  sudden  and 
violent  emotions,  powerful  odours,  derangement  ol 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  constrained  position  of  the 
body,  tight-lacing,  pressuro,  loss  of  blood,  debili^ 
from  disease,  &c.  This  variety  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  and,  occasionally,  l^  omituI- 
sions.  The  recovery  is  accelerated  by  the  hori- 
zontal position,  the  head  being  deprened,  by 
which  the  arterial  blood  is  more  vigorously  thrown 
upon  the  bnun*  and  theroby  stimulates  it  to  le- 
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fame  its  omal  f nnetions.  Pang^nt  tabitances 
(tmelltng-bottle,  ▼inaigrette,  Ac.)  mav  be  applied 
to  the  noetrili,  and  oold  water  sprinkled  on  the 
face  and  chest-  In  all  cases  the  dress  (corset, 
waist-band,  neck>cloth,  Ac)  should  be  instantly 
Uwaened,  and  indeed  this  is  the  first  assistance 
whidi  shoald  be  given,  either  in  syncope  or  apo- 
plex J.  As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  a  little 
brandy  and  water,  or  wine,  or  a  few  drops  of  ether 
or  spirit  of  sal  Tolatile,  may  be  given. 

2.  Carduie  (sTHOOPi  OAXDIAOA,  L.),  arising 
without  any  apparent  canse,  with  violent  palpita- 
tion daring  the  intervals,  and  altogether  of  a  more 
formidable  character  than  the  preceding.  The 
subsequent  treatment  must  here  be  directed  to  the 
core  or  alleviation  of  the  original  disease. 

FAISTS.  The  first  and  last  runnings  of  the 
whisky-stilL  The  one  is  technically  tmied  the 
'strong  faints;'  the  other,  the  'weak  funts.' 
They  are  both  purified  by  rectification,  &c.  See 
DxvnLLAnoK. 

FALUVe  SICK'VS88.    See  Bpilbp0Y. 

FAMZLIXnALBB,  Family  Ointment  (GMnff). 
16  grms.  of  a  hard  yellow  salve  in  a  round  box ; 
a  mixture  of  9  parts  wax,  8  parts  fat,  2  parts 
turpentine,  2  pwrts  inspissated  juice  of  Omitho- 
gdimm  seiU&ides,  Jacqnin,  or  O.  eaudaium,  Alton. 
Iliese  plants  are  known  to  the  public  as  Meerc- 
wiebel  (sea  onion  or  squill),  but  th^  are  only 
related  to  that  plant  in  appearance  (Sa^er). 

FABCT.    See  Glavoxbs. 

FABBIL-BOUVO.  Syn.  CxVB-BOVin>,  Maw- 
BOVSD,  WooD-BViL.  A  disease  of  cattle  usually 
attributed  to  impaction  of  indigestible  material 
in  the  omasum  or  third  stomach.  Though  this  is 
generally  found  full  of  such  material  after  death. 
Prof.  Williams  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  in 
reality  '  abomasitis,'  or  infiammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  true  stomach. 

The  animals  suffer  from  paralysis  of  the  hinder 
parts,  with  convulsions,  and  often  coma;  in 
ruminants  there  is  more  or  less  diarrhoea,  followed 
by  obstinate  constipation,  not  due  to  obstruction 
but  to  fulure  of  the  action  of  the  intestines 
(IFtUuMw). 

2Vaa#fli.  Avoid  the  use  of  drastic  purga- 
tives. ^Sedatives,  aconite  and  belladonna,  with 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  one  or  at  most 
two  doses  of  an  oleaginous  aperient,  an  abundant 
supply  of  fluids  to  drink,  fomentations  to  the  ab- 
doinen,  and  enemata." 

FAXI'VA.  The  flour  of  any  species  of  com, 
pulse,  tuber,  or  starchy  root.  The  most  impor- 
tant kinds  of  farina  are  noticed  under  their  re- 
spective heads.  The  following  dietetic  articles 
of  a  farinaceous  character  are  extensively  adver- 
tised: 

Bakxb'8  AxiMXirvABr  Coxpomn).  Fine  flour 
(pastrycook's),  2  parts;  finely  ground  rice,  1 
part. 

Bastib'8  CoHPomn)  Fabhu.  Wheat-flour,  14 
OOL ;  white  sugar,  2  ox. 

Bkadsh's  Fabinaoboits  Food.  Similar  to 
Har^s  (h€low)» 

Bbioht'8  Bbbaktabt  Powdbb.  Chocolate,  1 
part;  nutritious  farina  (Briffkfs),  2  parts. 

Bbight'b  NuTBinoirs  Fabiba.  Rice-flour 
and  potato-starch,  equal  parts. 

Buklook'b  Sbxola.    Wheat-flour,  from  which 


a  portion  of  the  starch  has  been  removed,  so  as  to 
leave  an  excess  of  gluten. 

Dbhham's  Fabihacbous  Food.  Wheat-flour, 
3  parts;  barley-meal,  1  pftrt;  the  mixture  is 
slightly  bidced,  and  again  ground  and  sifted. 
Said  to  be  slightly  laxative. 

Ditbtba'b  Maizbma.  Indian-corn  starch  pre- 
pared for  food. 

Qabdikbb'b  AuncBBTABT  Pbbpabatiob.  Pure 
rice-flour,  very  finely  ground. 

Habd'b  Fabibagbofb  Food.  Wheat- flour, 
slightly  baked,  and  resifted. 

KiKaavoBD'B  Obwboo  Pbbpabbd  Cobh.  An 
excellent  preparation  of  Indian  com. 

Lba^h'b  Aumbbtabt  Fabina.  Wheat-fiour 
(baked),  with  some  sugar,  Indian-corn  meal,  and 
tapioca.  According  to  some,  it  also  contains  potato- 
starch. 

M aidmah'b  Nutbitxovb  Fabiva.  Potato-starch 
tinged  with  beetroot  or  other  pink  colouring 
matter. 

Plttxbb'b  Fabibaoboub  Food.  South  Sea 
arrowroot,  with  about  l-8rd  its  weight  of  pea- 
flour. 

PoiA>B's  CoBV  Floub.  The  starch  of  Indian 
corn  or  maize  prepared  with  great  care.  It  is 
mucn  used  as  a  substitute  for  arrowroot,  and  for 
custards,  puddings,  Ae. 

Smith's  Nubbing  Fabika.  Equal  parts  of 
baked  wheat- flour  and  rice-flour. 

06*.  H any  of  the  above  compounds  are  de- 
ficient in  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  nutrition, 
and  all  of  them  nearly  destitute  of  the  mineral 
and  saline  matters  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  the  bones  and  tissues,  and  the 
support  of  the  body  in  health,  and  are  consequently 
utterly  unsuitable  as  an  exclusive  article  of  diet, 
especially  for  young  children.  As  mere  adjuvants 
or  auxiliaries,  when  the  natural  food  supplied  by 
the  mother  juay  be  insufficient  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  infant,  some  of  them  may  doubtless  be  of 
value ;  but  in  all  other  cases  they  should  be  largely 
combined  with  pure  cow's  milk,  beef  tea,  meat 
broths  or  graries,  eggs,  or  other  substances  rich 
in  the  nitrogenous  and  saline  elements  of  nutri- 
tion. 

FAT.  8yn.  Adbpb,  L.  The  fat  of  animals 
consists  of  an  aggregation  of  globules  of  fatty  or 
oily  matter  endoMd  in  an  envelope  of  protoplasm, 
the  remains  of  the  cell,  the  degeneration  of  which 
has  produced  the  fat.  In  digestion  this  envelope  is 
dissolved  and  the  fatty  matter  set  free  in  a  liquid 
state  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  tbe  body.  It 
is  generally  whitest  and  most  copious  in  the  well- 
fed  young  animal,  and  yellowish  and  more  scanty 
in  the  old.  That  under  the  skin  and  surrounding 
the  kidnevs  (suet)  is  also  more  solid  than  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  moveable  viscera.  In  the 
Cetacea,or  whale  tribe,  the  fattv  secretion  assumes 
the  form  of  oil.  These  variations  in  consistency 
depend  upon  the  relative  proportions  of  solid 
stearin  and  liquid  olein  present  in  the  fat. 

The  vegetable  fats  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  certain  plants,  but  are  generally  most  abundant 
in  the  seeds.  They  are  extracted  by  simple  pres- 
sure or  else  by  boiHng.  Two  kinds  of  vegetable 
fat,  namely,  palm  oil  and  oocoa-nut  oil,  are  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  ntf/Wt  art». 

All  fats  are  lighter  than  water.    They  are  all 
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Bolable  in  ether,  benzol,  and  turpentine,  and 
may  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  any  pro- 
portion. 

In  former  times  the  fats  of  many  animals  were 
employed  in  p\arm<icyy  bnt  at  present  those  prin- 
cipally  ased  are  lard  and  snet.  In  perfwneryt  in 
addition  to  these,  beef  marrow  and  bear's  grease 
are  employed.  For  both  these  purposes  the  crude 
material  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  extraneous  membranes ; 
after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  boiler  with  water, 
and  heated  until  it  is  completely  f^sed,  when  the 
whole  is  strained  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 
Bv  this  means  a  cake  of  cleansed  fat  is  obtained, 
which  may  be  readily  separated  from  any  adher- 
ing water. 

Fats  and  the  fat  oils  are  best  preserved  by  being 
run  into  glazed  jars,  and  kept  from  the  addon  of 
the  air.  A  little  benzoic  acid  or  gum-benzoin, 
dissolved  in  them  by  heat,  will  generally  prevent, 
and  in  all  cases  greatly  defer,  the  accession  of 
rancidity.  See  Oil,  Glycerin,  Olbiv,  Palmi- 
ms,  Stbabik,  Tallow,  &c.,  also  helow. 

Fat,  to  melt  down.  Let  all  the  small  pieces  of 
fat  cut  oft  joints,  &c.,  be  collected,  divided  into 
small  pieces,  put  in  a  stew-pan  (a  little  water 
being  added  to  prevent  their  burning),  and  placed 
on  the  fire.  This  must  be  stirred  carefidly  at 
intervals  to  prevent  any  of  the  pieces  of  fat 
sticking  to  the  bottom. 

When  thoroughly  melted  (which  it  will  be  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half)  pour  through  a  strainer 
into  a  basin  with  some  cold  water  in  it.  Thus 
prepared,  dripping  or  fat  may  be  used  instead  of 
suet,  and  there  are  few  who  would  know  any  dif- 
ference between  them.  Dripping,  if  clarified  as 
above,  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  for  fry- 
ing, provided  it  has  not  been  previotisly  employed 
in  dressing  fish,  in  which  case  it  will  impart  a 
fishy  taste.  But  it  can, be  used  repeatedly  for 
fish  if  it  is  kept  for  that  purpose  only.  The 
skimmings  oft  the  top  of  the  saucepans,  while  a 
piece  of  meat  is  boiling,  will  also  do  capitally  for 
Ught  puddings  ('Artisan  Cookery,'  Griffith  and 
Farran). 

FATTT  ACIDS.  In  ehemiHry,  the  acids  of  the 
aceticacid series;  general  formula CnHjU-i-  1.CO3H. 
They  are  called  the  '  fatty  acids '  because  some 
of  the  members  of  the  series  occur,  in  com- 
bination with  glyceryl,  in  the  fats  and  oils. 
Palmitic  acid  is  found  in  palm  oil,  and  stearic 
acid  in  mutton  suet.  The  lower  acids  can  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition,  but  the  higher  acids 
decompose  unless  they  are  distilled  in  vacuo  /  they 
all  volatilise  with  steam.  They  dissolve  readily 
in  alcohol,  and  still  more  easily  in  ether.  The 
general  method  of  preparation  of  the  lower  acids 
is  to  oxidise  the  corresponding  alcohol,  while  the 
higher  acids  are  prepared  from  the  fats.  When 
fats  are  saponified  by  an  alkali,  stearate,  palmi- 
tate,  and  oleate  of  potash  or  soda»  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  produced,  and  glycerin  is  set  free.  On  de- 
composing either  of  these  compounds  with  sul- 
phuric acid  a  sulphate  of  the  alkali  is  formed, 
and  the  fatty  acid  is  precipitated.  Some  of  the 
fatty  aoids,  as  stearic,  cerotic,  palmitic,  and  lanric, 
are  solid  at  ordinaxy  temperatures;  others,  as  oleic, 
are  liquid.  The  hard  fatty  acids  are  extennvely 
used  as  candle  materials,  being  superior  in  every 


respect  to  the  natural  fats  from  which  they  are 
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FAYOUBITE  FBE8CBIPTI0V  (Br  Fieco^a)  for 
the  cure  of  those  chronic  weaknesses  and  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females.  280  grma.  of  a 
turbid  greenish-brown  fluid  with  a  bi^y  deposit 
of  the  same  colour,  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing recipe: — Savin  tops,  10  gnna.;  larch, 
agaric,  and  cinnamon,  of  each,  5  grma, ;  China 
Jadn  (ash  cinchona  bark),  10  grms.;  hid  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  22X)  grms.  when  strained. 
Dissolve  in  the  filtrate  gum-arabic,  10  grma.; 
white  sugar,  5  grms.;  and  add  tinct.  d^talia 
and  tinct.  opii,  or  each,  2  grms. ;  star-anise  oil,  8 
drops;  90% spirit,  45  grms.  (Stufer), 

FEA'THERS.  Ostrich  feathers  are  those  most 
esteemed  as  articles  of  personal  decoration,  and 
goose  feathers  for  beds ;  but  the  feathers  of  other 
birds  are  commonly  used  for  both  purposes. 

Feathers  are  prepared  for  ornamental  purpoaea 
by  scouring  them  with  white  soap-and- water  (1 02. 
to  the  pint),  used  hot;  they  are  next  weH  rinsed 
in  several  successive  portions  of  pure  water,  and 
after  being  drained  and  shaken,  are,  lastly, 
passed  through  water  slightly  blued  witii  pxae 
indigo,  and  dried  out  of  the  dust.  When  dry 
the  ribs  are  generally  rubbed  with  a  piece  cif 
glass,  having  a  curved  notch  in  it,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  increasing  their  pliancy,  and  the  filamenta  are 
curled  by  drawing  them  between  the  edge  of  a 
blunt  knife  and  the  ball  of  the  thumb  of  the  hand 
which  holds  it. 

Feathers,  Bleaching  of: 

A  new  trade  has  sprung  up  within  the  past  tea 
years  by  which  black,  brown,  or  grey  feathers 
are  bleached  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be 
dyed  any  required  colour. 

The  process  is  as  follows: — ^The  feathers  are 
first  thoroughly  washed  with  soap-and-?rater,  to 
free  them  from  any  oil  they  may  contain.  They 
are  next  transferred  to  a  hath  composed  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  In  this  bath  they  rapidly  lose  their  black, 
brown,  or  g^rey  colour,  and  become  almost  white. 
On  being  removed  from  this  bath  they  are  well 
rinsed  in  water,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  dyed  even 
the  most  delicate  colour.  Great  care  is  required 
in  the  process,  as  the  flue  of  the  f  eaUier  is  apt  to 
be  destroyed  if  kept  too  long  in  the  bath.  A 
bleached  feather  may  be  readily  known  by  the 
yellow  colour  of  its  stem. 

Other  methods  have  been  adopted,  such  as  a 
bath  of  chloride  of  lime,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or 
sulphurous  acid,  &c.,  but  the  bichromate  bath 
gives  the  best  results. 

Feathers,  Dyeing  of: 

Blaok.  By  immersion  for  2  or  8  days  in  a 
bath  (at  first  hot)  of  logwood,  8  parts,  and  cop- 
peras or  acetate  of  iron,  (about)  1  part. 

Blub.    With  the  indigo  vat. 

BBOWir.  By  any  of  the  brown  dyes  for  silk  or 
woollen. 

Cbimsok.  a  mordant  of  alum,  followed  by  a 
hot  bath  of  brasil*wood,  and  afterwarda  by  a 
weak  one  of  cudbear. 

PiKK  or  R08B.  With  safflower  and  lemon 
juice. 

Plum.    The  red  dye^  followed  by  alkaline  bath. 
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A  mordant  of  alnm,  followed  by  a  hot 
Insil-wood  bath. 

YxLiiOir.  From  an  alum  mordant,  followed  by 
a  bath  of  tonneric  or  weld.  Other  shadea  may 
be  obtained  by  a  mixtore  of  the  above  dyes. 

Feathers  may  alto  be  dyed  by  simple  immersion, 
for  2  or  3  minutes,  in  a  bath  of  any  of  the  aniline 
ooIdoib. 

€hKMe  feathers  for  bidb  are  generally  PxnunBD 
by  simply  exposing  them  to  the  sun  or  in  a  stove 
imtil  pelf ectly  dry,  and  then  beating  them  to 
remove  loose  dirt.  When  carelessly  collected  and 
dirty,  they  are  sometimes  first  cleansed  witU 
lime-water,  or,  better  still,  with  a  weak  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  water  to  which  a  little 
sototion  of  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added ;  after 
which  they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water  and  dried 
or  stored  as  before.  Old  feathers  are  cleansed  or 
pmilied  in  the  same  way. 

FSBKIFUSSS.  Sgm,  FlBBiTUai,  L.  In 
jlkarmaefft  substances  or  agents  which  cure  or 
aUeTiate  fever.  The  term  is  more  particularly 
^^lied  to  medicines  used  against  tiie  ague,  as 
cnrcHOVA  babk  and  ABSSHiOTrB  acid,  and  their 
preparations.  The  extreme  value  of  cold  water 
as  a  drink  in  ardent  fever  has  been  known  in  all 
sges.  In  1723  Dr  Hancocke  published  a  work 
entitled  'Febrifugum  Magnum,  or  Common 
Water  the  best  Cure  for  Fevers,  and  probably  for 
the  Plague^'  which  in  a  short  time  ran  through 
several  large  editions,  but  appears  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  hydropaths  of  the  present  day. 

FSCUIA.  8y%,  FiBCTTLA,  L.  The  matter 
which  subsides  from  cold  water  in  which  bruised 
or  raaped  vegetable  substances  have  been  washed. 
The  fecula  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
cereals  and  Leguminosn,  and  from  tuberous  or 
bolbous  roots,  consists  df  nearly  pure  btaboh. 
In  some  cases  the  starch  is  associated  with  the 
green  colouring  matter  (ohlobophyll)  and  the 
narcotic  principles  of  the  vegetables  which  yield 
it.  The  green  fecula  obtained  by  straining  the 
ciipiessiiid  juices  of  the  leaves  and  herbaceous  parts 
of  plants  is  of  this  character. 

The  fecula  of  all  the  amylaceous  roots,  rhi- 
lomes,  and  tubers^  may  be  easily  obtained,  on  the 
small  scale,  by  rasping  them,  pressing,  and  work- 
ing the  pulp  in  cold  water,  and  after  straining 
the  rssultinc  milky  liquid  through  a  hair-sieve 
allowing  it  to  settle.  The  sediment  may  be  again 
washed  by  diifusion  through  clean  cold  water, 
and  must  Jiie,  lastly,  collected,  and  dried  out  of 
the  dust  and  without  artificial  heat. 

The  fecula  of  narcotic  plants  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  expressed 
juice  to  repose  for  24  hours,  and  then  deotnting 
the  clear  portion  and  drying  the  residue.  Some- 
times heat  is  employed.  SeeABBOWSOOT,STAB€H, 
kc  

RBDnrO-BOmiS  (T^  Claaa).  The  obsest 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cleaning  of  feed- 
ing-bottles. £ach  time  after  being  used  the 
whole  apparatus  should  be  well  washed  out  with 
water  containing  a  little  soda  in  solution,  and 
then  thoroughly  rinsed,  first  in  warm,  then  in 
cold  water. 

"The  inside  of  the  cap  must  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  the  brush  should  be  carried  sevend 
times  through  the  whole  length  of  the  tubing. 


Afterwards  the  bottle  and  tubes  should  be  laid 
in  cold  water  until  again  wanted.  An  objection 
to  the  common  brush  usually  supplied  with  each 
feeder  is,  that  after  a  few  days'  use  the  softened 
bristies  are  apt  to  get  detadied  and  be  caught 
in  the  joints  of  the  tubing,  whence  they  may 
afterwards  be  washed  by  the  stream  of  fluid 
and  be  swallowed  by  the  child.  Accordingly,  a 
new  cleaner  has  been  manufactured  by  Messrs 
Maw  and  Sons,  in  which  bristles  are  entirely 
dispensed  with.  They  are  replaced  by  a  thin 
strip  of  caoutchouc,  which  is  wound  round  in  a 
spinl  form,  at  tbe  end  of  the  ordinary  wire 
handle.  This  instrument  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  a  brush  without  the  disadvantages  alluded  to, 
and  is  besides  far  more  durable." 

FEET  (The).  To  preserve  the  feet  in  a  proper 
condition,  they  should  be  frequently  well  washed  in 
warm  or  tepid  water.  Tbe  nails  of  the  toes  should 
be  pared,  to  prevent  their  becoming  inconve- 
nientiy  long,  and  from  growing  into  the  flesh.  Many 
persons  suffer  severely  from  tbkdsb  vbbt.  Thb 
generally  arises  from  the  use  of  thin  cotton  or  silk 
stockings,  and  boots  or  shoes  that  are  either  too 
tight  or  stiff,  or  not  sufficientiy  porous  to  permit 
of  the  escape  of  the  perspiration.  Waterproof 
boots  and  shoes  ^hich  are  also  air-tight  (as  those 
of  gutta  percha  and  India  rubber)  are  common 
causes  of  tender  feet,  and  even  of  headaches  and 
dyspepsia.  The  best  treatment  of  tender  feet  is  the 
immediate  adoption  of  worsted  stockings  or  socks, 
and  light  easy  shoes  of  buckskin,  goatskin,  or 
some  other  equally  soft  kind  of  leather.  It  is 
highly  neoessarv  for  the  preservation  of  health 
to  preserve  the  feet  dst  ;  persons  who  are,  there- 
fore, exposed  to  the  wet,  or  who  are  freauently 
passengers  through  the  public  streets  in  bad 
weather,  should  regard  sound  and  good  boots 
and  shoes  as  of  the  first  importance.  In  fact, 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  a  wet  back  should 
be  less  shunned  than  wet  feet.  Many  persons  fre- 
quently experience  bxtbbmb  ooldnbbb  and  fiticb- 
VBSS  07  THB  FBBT.  The  best  and  most  natural 
remedy  for  this  is  active  exercise  or  friction,  the 
former  being  always  adopted  when  possible.  In 
such  cases  the  use  of  warm  woollen  stockings 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  debilitated  and 
aged  may  advantageously  keep  them  on  through- 
out the  night,  or  at  all  events  until  the  feet 
acquire  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth.  The 
DiBAOBBBABLB  ODOTTB  which  is  svolvcd  by  the 
feet  of  some  individuals  in  hot  weather  may  be 
removed  by  the  observance  of  extreme  cleanliness, 
and  by  occasionally  soaking  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of 
lime  or  sal-ammoniac  has  been  added.  A  good 
deodoriser  for  unpleasant  smelling  feet  is  said 
to  be  the  following,  invented  by  M.  Paulcke: — ^A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  salicylic  acid,  soap, 
talc,  and  starch,  to  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
powder. 

DiBTOBTioir  OB  THB  BBBT  is  not  uncommon  in 
childhood,  being  sometimes  congenital,  but  as 
frequentiy  the  result  of  weakness  or  bad  nursing. 
When  the  child's  feet  are  turned  inwards  it  is  called 
TABUB;  when  they  are  turned  outwards  it  \i 
styled  TALaVB.  The  proper  use  of  bandages,  early 
applied,  will  generally  correct  these  deformities ; 
but  if  they  be  neglected  in  infancy  th^  become 
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incnrable,  or  necessitate  surgical  operation.  Clitb- 
FOOT,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  may 
also  be  frequently  relieved  by  a  simple  surgicid 
operation.    See  Boors  and  Shosb,  Distobtiokb. 

FELTOTG.  This  is  a  process  by  which  various 
species  of  f ur^  hair,  and  wool  are  blended  into  a 
compact  texture,  in  many  respects  resembling 
cloth.  It  depends  on  the  peculiar  anatomical 
construction  of  these  substances,  enabling  them 
to  interlace  and  intertwine  with  each  other,  by 
which  they  become  permanently  matted  together. 
Felt  was  formerly  chiefly  employed  for  hats.  It 
is  now  commonly  used  for  mill-bands,  filters, 
&c. ;  and  when  varnished  or  japanned,  or  saturated 
with  asphalte  or  bitumen,  is  a  durable  substitute 
for  japanned  leather,  and  for  roofing. 

FElfVEL.  Syn.  FcBxriouLUH  (Ph.  L.),  L. 
The  fruit  (seed)  of  JFanicuUtm  dnlee,  or  sweet 
fennel;  the  oil  distilled  from  the  fruit  (oil  op 
VBNNEL ;  OLBxric  v(BNiGULi,  L.),  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tilled water  (pbuvbl-watsb  ;  aqua  ToiinonLi, 
L.),  are  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeias.  They 
are  stimulant  and  carminative,  but  are  now  seldom 
employed.  

FEHHEL-FLOWEB  SEEDS.  From  Ni^ella 
teUiva,  L.,  an  annual,  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
Egypt,  Levant,  Ac.  When  fresh  the  seeds  have 
an  odour  like  fennel,  and  an  aromatic  and  slightlv 
acrid  taste.  They  are  used  as  a  spice  by  French 
cooks,  in  the  East  for  flavouring  curries,  and  as 
a  carminative;  also  to  protect  linen  against  insects. 

FEVUGSSSK.  The  seeds  of  TrigoneUa 
fcnMrn^grttemm,  Resolvent  and  stomachic.  The 
seeds  dye  yellow;  formerly  roasted  for  coffee; 
now  chiefly  employed  in  veteHnary  medicine. 

FS&MSHTATIOV.  [Fbbvbbb  » to  boil,  L.]  A 
term  originally  applied  to  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  certain  fluid  or  semi-fluid  substances 
with  disengagement  of  gas,  especially  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  action  of  the  veast-plant  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar.  Now  that  these  and  many  analogous 
chemical  changes  are  known  to  be  produced  by 
special  organisms  whose  life  processes  result  in 
certain  more  or  less  definite  changes  in  the 
medium  in  which  they  live,  the  tern  has  been 
applied  to  all  such  processes,  and  also  to  others 
occurring  in  the  animal  body  during  life  which 
appear  to  be  due,  not  to  living  organisms,  but  to 
certain  unstable  substances,  or  unorganised  fer- 
ments as  they  are  called,  which  are  capable  of 
exciting  profound  changes  in  the  materials  with 
which  they  are  brought  into  contact,  e,  g.  pepsin. 

Any  useful  account  of  the  various  processes  of 
fermentation  would  occupy  an  amotmt  of  space 
which  the  scope  of  this  work  would  not  justify, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  *  Fermentation,'  by 
Schutsenberg^  ('  Int.  Science  Series,'  vol.  xz),  for 
a  good  general  description  of  the  phenomena. 

Chemists  have  distinguished  fermentation  into 
different  varieties,  which,  in  generaly  are  named 
after  the  more  important  products  of  its  action. 
Of  late  years  the  number  of  these  varieties  has 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of  the 
term  to  several  operations  besides  those  formerly 
included  under  it.  Thus  the  vinous  or  alcohol- 
producing  fermentation  is  accompanied,  or  caused, 
by  two  fungi,  called  Torula  eerevitim  and  Pent- 
etUium  gUmcmm  g  the  acetous  or  vinegar-pro- 
ducing fermentation  by  Torula  aeeti  ;  the  lactous 


fermentation  (souring  of  milk)  by  JPemeOiimmgUm' 
cum.  The  butyric  fermentation  by  an  animal — an 
infkiorium  which  cannot  exist  in  free  hydrogen, 
but  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen,  Acl 
See    AcBTiTiCATiON,    Bbbad,    PuTBiBAomur. 

BBBWIK&,  Ac. 

FEBH  (Kale).  8y.  Malm  bhibld  vbbit; 
Fiux  MAS,  Radix  filicib,  L.  The  root  (rbiiome) 
of  the  Laetrtta  JlluMiMe,  or  male  fera.  It  is 
bitter,  astringent,  or  vermifuge. — Iktee,  I  to  3  dr. 
in  powder,  or  made  into  a  decoction,  repeated  for 
8  or  4  days,  and  followed  by  a  purge.  It  is 
chiefly  given  in  tapeworm.  In  Switzerland  it  ib 
deemed  almost  infallible,  but  has  proved  less  suc- 
cessful in  these  countries.    See  OiiB. 

FESSETS,  Musile  fat.  The  following  plan 
for  '  coping '  ferrets  is  in  use  in  Warwickshire : — 
All  that  is  required  is  a  piece  of  tape  and  a  little 
soft  twine.  The  tape  should  be  tied  round  the 
ferret's  neck,  so  as  to  form  a  collar,  and  should 
be  kept  on  permanently.  When  required  for 
work  make  a  single  knot  in  the  centre  of  a  jneee 
of  twine,  but  do  not  have  it  taut.  Open  the 
ferret's  mouth  by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  jaws, 
and  then  slip  the  loop  of  the  knot  over  the  canine 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  draw  the  knot  doee  ; 
bring  the  two  ends  over  the  nose,  and  make  a 
double  knot,  slip  one  end  of  the  twine  through  the 
collar,  and  knot  both  ends  together.  It  requires  a 
little  practice  to  get  the  right  tension  in  the  knots ; 
if  they  arc  too  taut  the  twine  will  hurt  the  ferret, 
if  too  slack  he  will  get  his  daws  in  the  twine,  and 
pull  it  off. 

FEBSICT^AiriDE.  A  double  cyanide  contain- 
ing 1  molecule  of  ferric  cyanide  (Fe(GN)j)  united 
with  the  equivalent  of  8  molecules  of  the  cyanide 
of  a  mono^ent  metal,  such  as  potassium.  Thus 
potassium  f erricyanide has  the f ormulaK|Fe(CN)f ; 
t.  e.  8KCN.Fe(0N),. 

The  f erricyanides  of  axmoviuv  and  the  alxa- 
LIBS  and  ALKAUVB  BABTHS  are  soluble ;  those  of 
most  of  the  xbtalb  insoluble.  The  most  im- 
portant f  erricyanide  is  the  potassium  one,  often 
called  'red  prussiate  of  potash,'  for  which  see 
Potassium,  FBBBiOYAiriDB  ov. 

The  characteristic  teat  for  f erricyanides  is  the 
blue  precipitate  (Tumbull's  blue,  Fe^(CN)a)  which 
they  give  with  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  such  as 
ferrous  sulphate. 

FEEEIGTAH'OOEV.  The  radical  Fe(CN)b 
which  exists  in  the  ferricyamdes.  It  is  trivalent, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  isomeric  radical 
f errocyanogen,  which  is  tetrav^tait.  It  has  not 
been  isolated.  

FESBOCY'ABflDE.  A  double  cyanide  eontsin- 
ing  1  molecule  of  ferrous  cyanide  (Fe(CN)2) 
united  with  the  equiviJent  of  4  molecules  of  the 
^nide  of  a  monovalent  metal,  such  as  potasnnm. 
Thus  potassium  ferrocyanide  has  the  formola 
K4Fe(CN)e;  t.«.  4KCN.Fe(CN),.  The  ferro- 
cyanides  of  AMMOiriXTM  and  the  AT.TAT.nis  and 
ALXALiKB  BABTHB  are  solublc ;  those  of  the  oifaeT 
metals  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble.  The  most 
important  is  the  potassium  salt,  often  called 
'  yellow  prussiate  ox  potash,'  for  which  see  PocAS- 
BiUM,  Febbootabidb  OF.  Fenocyanides  are 
characterised  by  their  giving  a  finely  divided  blue 
precipitate  (Prussian  Uue,  Fe7(CK)is)  with  solu- 
tions of  ferric  salts,  such  as  ferric  chloride. 
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nSSOCTAV'OGSV.  The  tetravalent  radical 
Fe(CN)^  which  exists  in  ferrocyaDides.  It  has 
not  been  isolated.  Its  isomeride  f erricyanogen  is 
<r«ralent. 

nxXU'QO.  [L.]  Bast  of  iron.  S«e  Ibok 
(Scsgoioxide). 

FS'VXB.  Syn.  Febmb,  Pybexia,  L.  In 
paikoloffy,  a  condition  characterised  by  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  languor,  debility,  onwillingness 
to  move,  accelerated  poise,  increased  heat  of  sur- 
face and  of  the  normal  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  general  disturbance  of  all  the  functions.  See 
AquE,  Typhoid,  Ttphus  Feyeb,  Ac. 

FEVXB  DB0P8  (C.  Warburg's  TegetabU). 
Camphor  and  aloes,  2|;  orange  peel,  10 ;  elecam- 
puke  root,  12;  digest  with  90%  spirit  240,  mixed 
with  ac.  sulphuric,  dil.  24.  To  the  tincture  add 
quinine  sulphate,  9 ;  tinct  opU  crocata),  2|  (Mag- 

rSTSSL  POWSSBS  (James's,  also  ealled  James's 
PowdAT  and  PuItIs  Jaeobi).  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  phosphate  and  antunoniate  of  lime  ¥rith 
free  antimonic  acid. 

PI'BXDI.  8^,  FlBunni.  An  azotised  sub- 
stance, forming  the  ooagulable  portion  of  fresh- 
drawn  blood,  and  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
muscular  or  fleshy  parts  of  animals. 

iVop.  Fibrin  is  easily  obtained  in  a  nearly 
pure  state  by  agitating  or  beating  newly  drawn 
blood  with  a  saudl  bundle  of  twigs,  when  it  at- 
tacbee  itself  to  the  latter  under  the  form  of  long 
reddish  filaments,  which  become  white  when 
worked  with  the  hands  in  a  stream  of  cold  water. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  best  re- 
moved by  washing  in  water  containing  0*76% 
of  common  salt.  It  may  also  be  procured  oy 
washing  the  coagulum  of  blood,  tied  up  in  a 
cloth,  in  cold  water,  until  all  the  soluble  portions 
are  removed.  A  small  quantity  of  fat  which  it 
still  contains  may  be  removed  by  dig^esting  it  in 
ether. 

Prop,,  ifc.  Pure  fibrin  occurs  as  long,  white, 
elastic  filaments,  which  are  tasteless,  inodoroua, 
and  insoluble  in  both  hot  and  cold  water.  Wetted 
with  acetic  acid  it  forms,  after  a  time,  a  trans- 
parent jelly,  which  is  slowly  soluble  in  pure  water. 
Very  dilute  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  dis- 
solve it  completely,  and  the  new  solution  greatly 
resembles  liquid  albumen.  Dried  by  a  gentle 
heat  it  loses  about  80%  of  water. 

FIO.  ^11.  Pioua  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.,  E.,  A  D.), 
Cabiga,  CABiCiB  TBUOTUB,  L.  The  figs  of  com- 
merce are  the  dried  fruit  of  Fiout  carioa,  the 
common  fig-tree.  They  are  demulcent,  emollient, 
laxative,  and  pectoral.  Boasted  and  boiled  figs 
are  occasionally  employed  as  poultices  to  gumboils 
and  other  affections  of  the  month. 

FILABIA    DBACUHCULUS.        See    Guimba 

WOBM. 

FILABIA  SAKaUnriS  HOMIHIS.  In  1872, 
I>r  T.  B.  Lewis,  in  examining  microscopically 
the  blood  and  urine  of  some  of  his  patients  in 
India,  discovered  a  worm  enveloped  in  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  tube,  closed  at  both  ends,  within 
which  it  could  either  elongate  or  shorten  itself. 
This  parasite  (called  from  its  principal  habitat 
the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominit)  is  about  y\  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  about  Tshsxf  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
diameter.    When  removed  from  the  body  with  a 


small  quantity  of  blood,  it  is  described  as  being 
in  a  state  of  incessant  motion,  unceasingly  coil- 
ing and  uncoiling  itself,  lashing  the  blood-cor- 
pusclds  in  all  directions,  and  insinuating  itself 
between  them. 

The  worms  are  said,  when  first  taken  from  the 
body,  to  present  a  translucent  appearance;  the 
larger  specimens,  however,  frequently  exhibit  an 
aggregation  of  granules  towards  the  junction  of 
the  lower  and  middle  half.  OccasionaUy  a  bright 
spot,  suggestive  of  a  mouth,  is  seen  at  the  thicker 
extremity.  It  is  stated  that  they  continue  active 
from  six  to  thirtv  hours.  Mr  Lewis  does  not  be- 
lieve they  are  able  to  perforate  the  tissues. 

"These  parasites,"  says  Mr  Lewis,  "are  so 
persistently  ubiquitous,  as  to  be  obtained  day  after 
day  by  simplv  pricking  any  portion  of  the  body, 
even  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  both 
hands  and  both  feet  of  one  and  the  same  person, 
with  a  finely  pointed  needle.  On  one  occasion 
six  excellent  specimens  were  obtained  in  a  single 
drop  of  blood  by  merely  pricking  the  lobule  of 
the  ear." 

Dr  Lewis  estimates,  from  the  number  of  the 
Filaria  found  in  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  one 
patient,  that  his  body  must  have  contained  more 
than  140,000.  The  presence  of  these  creatures  in 
the  blood  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  chylous 
urine,  which  is  a  verv  common  disease  in  the 
East.  It  seems  probable  they  gain  admission  into 
the  body  from  being  present  in  drinking  water. 

FIL'BEBT.  Syn,  Filbbsd.  The  fruit  of  the 
cultivated  hazel  or  nut-tree  (Cotylus  anellana). 
Filberts  are  distinguished  from  common  nuts  by 
their  lengthened  figure  and  larger  size.  The  best 
are  imported  from  Spain. 

FILES.  The  manufactures  of  these  articles  do 
not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  It 
may,  however,  be  useful  to  mention  that  files, 
FLOATS,  and  BA8PS,  which  '  cut  dull '  from  age, 
dirt,  or  being  much  worn,  are  greatly  improved 
by  being  kept  wet,  immersed  in  water  for  some 
hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or  two. 

Mr  Ernest  Spon  recommends  the  following 
method  for  renovating  files : — The  file  to  be  first 
cleansed  from  all  foreign  matter,  and  then  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid,  8  parts 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  7  parts  of  water ;  the  time 
of  immersion  will  be  according  to  the  extent  the 
file  has  been  worn  and  the  fineness  of  the  teeth, 
varying  from  6  seconds  to  5  minutes.  On  taking 
it  out  of  the  mixture,  wash  in  water,  then  dip  in 
milk  of  lime,  wash  off  the  lime,  drv  by  a  gentle 
heat,  rub  over  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  turpen- 
tine, and  finally  brush  over  with  powdered  coke. 

FIL^TEB.  Syn,  Filtbum,  L.  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  struning  or  filtering  liquids. 

FirTEBDrO  P0WDEB8.  Prep,  1.  Fuller's 
earth,  washed,  dried  without  heat,  and  reduced  to 
coarse  powder. 

2.  Hpe-clay  or  potter's  clay,  as  the  last.  Both 
the  above  are  used  to  filter  and  bleach  oils. 

8.  Clay  or  fuller's  earth,  1  part ;  fine  siliceous 
sand,  2  parts;  the  two  are  separately  washed, 
after  which  thevare  drained  and  mixed  together, 
and  dried  as  before.    Used  for  qlutikous  oils. 

4.  Granulated  animal  charcoal,  sifted  and 
fanned  from  the  dust.    Used  to  filter  and  bleach 

BTBVFB  and  TBOBTABLB  SOLUTIONS. 
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Obs,  Filtering  powders  are  prepared  of  several 
degrees  of  coarseness,  and  shonld  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  degree  of  flnidity  of  the  liqnid 
to  be  filtered  through  them.  In  no  case  should 
they  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  as  not  only  is  the 
process  of  filtration  thereby  rendered  unneces- 
sarily tedious,  but  in  some  cases  (as  when  charcoal 
dust  is  mixed  with  glutinous  TCgetable  solutions 
and  syrups)  the  filtrate  carries  off  a  portion  of 
the  powder,  which  can  afterwards  be  separated 
from  it  only  with  considerable  difficulty.  See 
Chabcoal,  Filtration,  Oil,  &c. 

FILTSA'TIOir.  Syn.  Filtbatio,  L.  The 
separation  of  liquids  from  substances  mechanically 
suspended  in  them,  by  passing  them  through 
media  having  pores  sufficiently  fine  to  retain  or 
keep  back  the  solid  matter.  Filtration  is  one  of 
the  most  common  and  useful  of  the  chemico- 
mechanical  operations  of  the  arts,  and  its  success- 
ful performance  in  an  economical  and  expeditious 
manner  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  the  laboratory,  and,  indeed,  in  almost 
every  branch  of  human  skill  and  indostry,  in 
which  liquids  are  employed.  Simple  in  principle, 
and  apparently  easUy  performed,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  of  those  operations  which  require  no  less 
of  care  than  of  tact  and  experience  to  conduct  it 
with  certainty  and  success.  The  losses  sustained 
in  the  laboratory  by  defective  manipulation  in 
this  particular  often  exceed  those  arising  from 
ignorance  and  accidents  in  every  other  depiurtment 
conducted  in  it. 

Filtration  is  generally  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freeing  liquids  from  feculence,  dirt,  and 
other  foreign  matter,  and  for  obtaining  them  in 
a  clear  or  transparent  state  *,  but,  in  some  cases, 
it  has  for  its  object  the  collection  of  the  suspended 
substances,  as  precipitates,  &c.,  and  in  others  both 
these  intentions  are  combined.  The  word  '  filtra- 
tion '  is  absolutely  synonymous  with  '  straining,' 
but  in  the  language  of  the  laboratory  it  is  usuaUy 
applied  to  the  operation  of  rendering  liquids 
transparent,  or  nearly  so,  by  passing  them  through 
fine  media,  as  filtering  paper,  sand,  and  the  like ; 
whilst  the  term  '  straining '  is  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  mere  separation  of  the  grosser  portion  by 
means  of  coarse  media,  flannel,  horsehair,  cloth, 
&c.,  through  which  they  flow  with  considerable 
rapidity,  filtration  is  distinguished  from  '  clari- 
fication '  by  its  mere  mechanical  action,  whereas 
the  latter  operates  by  depuration^  or  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  suspended  substances  or  feeces, 
arising  from  their  gravity  being  naturally  greater 
than  the  fluid  with  which  they  are  mixed,  or  being 
rendered  so  by  the  application  of  heat,  or  by  the 
addition  of  some  foreign  substance. 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed  for 
filtration,  are  called '  viltbbs,'  and  are  technically 
distinguished  from  '  STBAIKEBS '  by  the  superior 
fineness  of  their  pores. 

Both  strainers  and  filters  act  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  common  sieve  on  powders ;  they 
all,  in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back  the  coarser 
matter,  and  permit  the  liquid  or  smaller  and  more 
attenuated  particles  to  pass  through.  The  term 
'medium'  is  applied  to  the  substance  or  sub- 
stances through  the  pores  of  which  the  liquid 
percolates. 

The  form  of  filters,  and   the  substances   of 


Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


which  they  are  composed,  are  various,  and  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which  they  are 
intended.  On  the  small  scale,  funnels  of  tin,  zinc, 
copper,  wedgwood-ware,  earthenware,  glass,  or 
porcelain,  are  commonly  employed  as  the  contain- 
ing vessels  (see  fig.  1).  The  filtering  medium  may 
be  any  substance  of  a  sufficiently  spongy  or  porona 
nature  to  allow  of  the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid,  and  whose  pores  are,  at  the  same  time, 
sufficiently  small  to  render  it  Ihnpid  or  transparent. 
Unsized  paper,  flannel,  linen,  calico,  cotton  wool, 
felt,  sand,  coarsely  powdered  duffcoal,  porons 
stone,  or  earthenware,  and  numerous  other  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  kind,  are  employed  for  this 

purpose. 

For  many  liquids  that  filter 
easily,  and  in  which  the  sns- 
pended  matter  is  of  a  coarse 
and  porous  nature,   it  is  often 
sufficient   merely  to  place  a 
little  cotton  wool  or  tow,  or  a 
small  piece  of  sponge,  in  tiie 
neck  of  the  funnel,  as  at  a 
(fig.  1) ;  but  such  an  apparatus, 
from  the  small  extent  of  the 
filtering   surface,  acto  either 
slowly  or  imperfectly,  and  soon  gete  choked  up. 
Filters  of  unsized  paper  are  well  suited   for  sUl 
liquids  that  are  not  of  a  corrosive  or  viscid  nature, 
and  are  universally  employed  for  filtering  small 
quantities  of  liquids  in  the  laborator^r-    A  piece  of 
tne  paper  is  tucen  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered, 
and  is  first  doubled  from  comer  to 
comer  into  a  triangle  (see  fig.  2, 
a),  which  is  again  dofibled  into  a 
smaller  triangle  (6),  and  the  an- 
gular portion  of  the  margin  being 
roimded  off  with  a  pair  of  scisson 
(o),  it  constitutes  a  paper  cone, 
\        ?       which  is  placed  on  a  funnel  of  the 
\    /         proportionate  capacity,  and  is  then 
V  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid.     A 

o  piece  of  paper  so  cut,  when  laid  flat 

Vupon  the  table,  should  be  nearly 
circular.  Filtering  paper  is  now 
sold  ready  cut  in  circles  of  various 
sizes,  which  simply  require  doubling 
for  use.  Another  method  of  form- 
ing a  paper  filter,  preferred  by  some  persons,  is 
to  double  the  paper  one  as  above,  and  then  fbld 
it  in  a  similar  way  to  a  fan,  observing  so  to  open 
it  and  lay  it  on  the  funnel  that  a  sufficient  interval 
be  left  between  the  two  to  permit 
of  the  free  passage  of  the  filtered 
liquid  on  ite  descent  towards  the 
receiver.  The  'plaited  filter,'  as 
thus  formed,  is  exceedingly  useful 
for  general  purposes;  it  exposes 
the  entire  surfiaoe  of  the  paper  to 
the  liqnid,  and  allows  filtntion  to 
proceed  more  rapidly  than  a  'plain  filter'  does 
(see  fig.  8). 

Mr  Bother  recommends  the  following  plan  as 
securing  more  rapid  filtration.  Cut  the  circular 
disc  of  filtering  paper  in  two  through  the  line  of 
ite  diameter,  take  either  half -disc,  and  fold  it 
across  the  line  of  the  radius,  then  turn  down  the 
double  edge  of  the  cut  side  and  fold   it   over 
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eevenl  times;  finally,  nm  a  hard  smooth  sarfaoe 
along  the  seam  thos  produced,  to  compress  it,  and 
spread  the  finished  filter  into  an  appropriate 
funnel^  first  moistening  it  with  water  before  the 
liqnid  to  be  filtered  is  ponred  in. 

In  reference  to  funnels,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  those  employed  for  filtering  rapidly  should 
be  deeply  ribbed  on  the  inside,  or  small  rods  of 
wood  or  glass,  or  pieces  of  straw  or  quills  should  be 
placed  between  them  and  the  paper.  The  neck  or 
tubular  part  of  the  funnel  should,  in  like  manner, 
be  deeply  ribbed  or  fluted  on  the  outside,  to  per- 
mit of  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  when  it  is 
placed  in  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  or  receiver. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  filtration  proceeds  but 
slowly,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  apt  to  be  driven 
up  the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  funnel  by  the 
confined  air,  and  to  be  continually  busing  and 
flowing  over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  breadth 
of  a  funnel,  to  filter  well,  should  be  aboat  8-4ths 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  throat  (a).  When 
deeper,  the  paper  is  liable  to  be  continually 
ruptured,  from  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
fluid;  and  when  shallower,  flltration  proceeds 
dowly,  and  an  unnecessarily  large  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  lost  by 
evaporation.  To  lessen  this  as  much  as  possible, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  is  frequently  ground 
perf ectiy  smooth,  and  a  piece  of  smooth  plate- 
glass  is  laid  thereon.  When  paper  fllters  are  of 
large  dimensions,  or  employed  for  aqueous  fluids 
that  rapidly  soften  the  texture  of  the  paper,  or 
for  collecting  heavy  powders,  or  metallic  precipi- 
tates, it  is  usual  to  support  them  on  linen  or 
calico,  to  prevent  them  breaking.  This  is  best 
done  by  folding  the  cloth  up  with  the  paper,  and 
cutting  the  filter  out  of  the  two,  in  the  same  way 
as  would  be  done  with  doubled  paper,  observing 
so  to  place  it  in  the  funnel  that  the  paper  and 
calico  may  remain  close  together,  especially  to- 
wards the  bottom. 

l^e  filtration  of  small  quantities  of  liquid,  as 
in  chemical  experiments,  may 
often  be  conveniently  performed 
by  placing  the  paper  on  the 
circular  top  of  a  recipient  (see 
enffr.),  or  on  a  ring  of  glass  or 
earthenware  laid  on  the  top  of 
any  suitable  vessel.  A  filter  of 
tins  kind  that  wiU  hold  1  fl.  oz. 
will  filter  many  ounces  of  some 
liquids  in  an  hour. 

Qood  filtering  paper  ahould 
contun  no  soluble  matter,  and  should  not  give 
more  than  y^  to  ^^  of  its  weight  of  ashes. 
The  soluble  matter  may  be  removed  by  washing 
it,  first,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
secondly,  with  distilled  water. 

The  '  Munktell'  Swedish  filtering  paper  (Dr  F. 
Hohr  says  that  Swedish  filtering  paper  is  now 
undeserving  its  traditional  reputation,  and  that  it 
contains  soluble  alumina)  is  composed  of  fiax 
fibres  very  much  crushed  and  broken,  and  owes 
its  value  to  the  broken  pieces  of  the  fibres  fill- 
ing up  the  pores,  ond  thus  preventing  solids  from 
passing  through  the  paper.  Rhenish  filtering 
paper  is  also  made  from  flax,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  more  perfect  condition  of  its  fibres,  is  more 
porous  than  Muhhtell's,  and  therefore  inferior  to 


it  for  flltering  purposes.  Another  kind  of  Rhenish 
paper,  also  of  flax,  in  which  the  fibres  are  much 
torn,  is  manufactured,  and  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
article,  and  to  allow  the  rapid  passage  of  fiuids 
through  it.  The  white  filtering  papers  of  English 
make  nave  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  mixed  with 
the  flax;  and  the  flbres  are  much  torn  and 
crushed ;  hence  they  make  serviceable  filters. 

The  grey,  circular-cut  filtering  paper  of  vary- 
ing sizes,  of  foreign  make,  as  well  as  the  grey 
sheet  filtering  paper  of  Dutch  and  English  manu- 
facture, contains  a  large  quantity  of  wool,  much 
of  which  is  coloured ;  as  well  as  jute  and  esparto 
grass,  both  of  these  latter  in  an  unbleached 
state.  The  amount  of  ash  in  the  Munktell  paper 
has  of  late  increased  in  quantity  (Greenish), 

For  filtering  a  larger  quantity  of  a  liquid  than 
can  be  conveniently  managed  with  a  funnel,  and 
also  for  substances  that  are  either  too  viscid  or 
too  much  loaded  with  feculence  to  allow  them  to 
pass  freely  through  paper,  conical  bags  made  of 
flannel,  felt,  tweeled  cotton-cloth  or  Canton 
flannel,  linen  or  calico,  and  suspended  to  iron  hooks 
by  rings  or  tapes,  are  commonly  employed.  The 
first  two  of  the  above  substances  are  preferable 
for  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  acidulous 
liquors;  the  third  for  oily  ones;  and  the  re- 
mainder^ for  tinctures,  weak  al- 
kaline lyes,  and  similar  solutions. 
These  bags  have  the  disadvantage 
of  sucking  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  fluid  poured  into 
them,  and  are  therefore  objec- 
tionable, except  for  large  quan- 
tities, or  when  they  are  to  be 
continued  in  actual  use  as  fllters 
for  some  time.  On  the  large 
scale,  a  number  of  them  are  usu- 
ally worked  together,  and  are 
generally  enclosed  in  cases  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  to  ex- 
clude dirt  from  the  filtered  liquor  that  trickles 
down  their  sides.  These  arrangements  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

A  simple  mode  of  flltering  aqueous  fluids,  which 
are  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to  draw 
them  off"  from  one  vessel  to  another  by  means  of 
a  number   of  threads  of  loosely 
twisted  cotton  or  worsted,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  syphon  (see  engr.)» 
The  little  cotton  rope  at  once  per- 
forms the  operations  of  decanta- 
tion  and  flltration.  This  method  is 
often  convenient  for  sucking  off 
the  water  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  precipitate. 

For  ftdler  information  on  the  subject  of  labora- 
tory flltration  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing papers  (which  are  too  long  for  quotation  here) 
in  the  '  Chemical  News : ' 

"On  a  New  Mode  of  Filtration,"  by  J.  B. 
Cooke,  May  30th,  1878 ;  **  Filtering  Apparatus," 
by  John  F.  Kerr,  February  6th,  1874;  "Imple- 
ments for  Filtration,"  by  P.  Casamajor,  July 
23rd  and  July  30th,  1875 ;  ibid,,  by  W.  Jago, 
February  4th,  1876 ;  "  On  Rapid  Filtration^'  by 
E.  C.  H.  Hildebrand,  August  11th,  1876;  also  to 
*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Sociebr '  for  papers  on 
"  Simple  Suction  Arrangement  tot  Rapid  Filter- 
ing/' by  C.  Holthof,  vol.  xxzii,  part  2,  p.  608; 
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When  Mlid  eubiUliMs,  la  porooB  atone  or 
caitbeuware,  ore  osed  as  the  media  for  filtrntioiu, 
v«aBelB  of  metal,  wood,  or  stoneware  are  employed 
to  contain  them  and  the  supernatant  liquid.  In 
these  esses  the  filtering  medium  is  uiually  ar- 
nmged  as  a  shelf  or  diaphragm,  and  divides  the 
vesael  into  two  compartments;  the  upper  one  being 
intended  to  contain  the  dirty  liquid,  and  the  and^r 
one  to  lecelTo  the  same  when  filtered.  Sach  an 
appantua  is  set  in  operation  b;  merelj  filMng  the 
upper  cham1>er,  and  may  at  any  time  be  r(ttdily 
cleared  oat  by  reversiug  it  and  passing  clean 
water  through  it  in  an  opposite  direction.  Small 
arrangemonta  of  this  kind,  intended  to  be  screwed 
on  to  the  water-supply  pipe  hy  either  eod,  and 
which  auawer  the  purpose  intended  in  the  most 
■atisf actory  manner,  have  been  mamifactared  and 
vended  under  the  name  o(  '  sstsbbibIiB  '  or '  BELr- 
OLBAHIHS  PttTKiui.'  When  pulverulent  sob- 
stADces,  as  sand,  coarsely  powdered  charcoal,  Ac., 
are  employed,  a  similar  armngement  is  followed; 
but  in  this  case  the  shelf  or  duiphragm  must  con- 
ust  of  any  convenient  anbatajice  pierced  with 
numerous  holes,  over  which  must  be  placed  first 
a  stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  next  some  of  a  finer 
description,  and  on  this  a  proper  qjumtity  of  the 
■anil,  charcoal,  or  other  medium.  Over  the  whole 
should  be  placed  another  layer  of  pebbles,  or  a 
board  or  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  pierced 
with  a  niimber  of  holea  to  allow  the  liquid  to  be 
poured  into  the  filter  trithont  disturbiiig  its  ar- 
rangement.  Apparatus  of  this  kind,  of  a  per- 
maaent  description,  and  arranged  for  filtering 
lai^  quantities  of  liquids,  are  properly  deno- 
minated  'Ttwmiifa  kaosciib.' 

Among  the  liquids  ugnally  submitted  to  filtra- 
tion,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  pfin- 
cipal:  water,  oils,  syrups,  tinctures,  vegetable 
juices,  infusions,  and  decoctions. 

The  filtration  of  water  nuty  now  be  considered. 
The  water  of  our  wells  is  presented  by  na( 
ready  Sltned  to  the  band  of  man,  and  often 
hitdts  an  admirable  degree  of  transparency  and 
purity.  It  acquires  this  state  by  percolating 
through  the  mineral  strata  of  the  tarth,  which 
deprives  it  of  the  organic  matter  it  derives  from 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
solves  a  portion  of  the  saline  and  earthy  media 
through  which  it  passes,  and  hence  acquires  th' 
peculiar 'hardness'  which  is  constantly  found 
spring  water.  On  the  large  scale,  this  natural 
system  of  filtration  has  been  imitated  bjisome  of 
the  conmeTcial  companies  that  supply  onr  cities 
and  towns  with  water.  Extensive  beds  of  sand 
and  gravel  have  been  employed,  with  variable 
success,  as  the  filtering  media  j  and  were  it  not 
that  filters  gradually  lose  their  poroaitj^  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  retained  matter  in  their  pores, 
such  a  method  would  bo  eiceilent.  But  the  great 
expense  of  such  Alters  precludes  the  possibility  of 
frequently  cleaning  or  renewing  them,  by  which 
means  they  can  atoue  be  kept  ii  -  —  ■ 
sute. 

A  filter  which  poeaeases  the  advantages  of  being 
easily  aud  cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty,  and  which 
frees  water  from  mechanical  impurities  with  '  ~ 


mente  rapidity,  may  be  formed  by  placing  a  stn- 
torn  of  sponge  bebveea  two  perforated  metallic 
plates,  united  by  a  central  screw,  and  BTTODged  in 
sncb  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  Uie  sponge  twing 
compressed  to  any  required  degree.  Water,  noder 
gentle  pressure,  flows  with  such  rapidity  thnmgli 
the  pores  of  compressed  sponge  that  it  is  said  that 
a  few  square  feet  of  this  substance  will  perfectly 
filter  several  millions  of  gallons  of  water  daily. 
This  method  of  filtration  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent. 

A  few  barrels  or  hogshmds  of  water  may  be 
easily  filtered  daily  by  the  anaogemeilt  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving. 

It  is  evident  that  when  water  is  poured  into  the 
upper  portion  (.5)  of  a  vessel,  so  arranged,  it  will 
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rinktbnRightheBltet(c)andpipe(rJ) into  (he lower 
chamber  (C),  and  this  filtration  will  go  on  as  long 
as  the  supply  continnes,  and  water  is  drawn  from 
the  cock  (<)] .  By  aniting  the  cock  (s)  with  a  tank  oc 
casks,  and  by  keeping  t^c  upper  portion  (It)  always 
full  by  means  of  a  ball-cock,  a  eonuderable  quan- 
tity of  water  ma^  be  thus  filtered.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  plan  IS,  that  the  filter  (s)  can  be  alwmya 
readily  got  at,  and  easily  cleaned  or  renewed. 

For  filtering  water  on  the  small  scale,  and  for 
domestic  use, '  alcaraztas,'  diaphragms  of  porooa 
earthenware  and  fUtering-stone  and  layers  of  sand 
and  charcoal,  Ac,  already  referred  to,  are  com- 
monly employed  as  filtering  media.  The  filtering 
power  of  porous  stone  or  earth- 
enware may  be  greatly  increaaed 
hy  adopting  the  arrangement 
represented  in  the  niai^n,  which 
consists  in  making  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  shape  of  a  disc 
(dj,  supporting  plates  of  Uie 
same  material,  the  wbolo  fcmn- 
ing  but  one  |ucce.  The  '  pi.aTT- 

LITHIO    WATBS-VIXTBBS,'  whlch 

are  formed  of  porous  stone  cut  on  this  plan, 
present  200  to  800  square  inches  of  filtering  inr- 
face.  A  cheap,  nsefot  form  of  portable  flUer  is 
the  following,  given  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association i'  "Take  any  common  vewel, 
perforated  below,  such  as  a  flower-pot,  fill  tlie  lower 
portion  with  coarse  pobblee,  over  which  place  a 
layer  of  finer  ones,  and  on  these  a  layer  of  clean 
coarse  sand.  On  the  top  of  this  a  piece  ot  burnt 
clay,  perforated  with  small  holes,  should  be  pnti 
and  on  this  again  a  stratum  of  8  or  4  in.  thick  at 
well-burnt  pounded  animal  charcoaL  A  Blt«rthDS 
formed  will  last  a  considerable  time,  and  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  in  removing  nozionaaiid 
putrescent  substances  held  in  solutioD  by  water." 

The    'FOSIABLI    TILTIXB,'    Set  Dp   IQ   st< 

that  are  commonly  sold  in  the  shops,  o 


■tomtnm  of  nnd  or  coanety  powdered  chkrcoKl; 
before,  ioweva,  luving  MCtat  to  thia,  the  witer 
ba*  to  pua  tfairoiigh  a  ipoiiKe,  to  reroore  the 
eoaner  portion  of  tlie  impnritie*.  Among  the 
maaj  new  kind*  of  portable  filters  now  offered 
for  aale,   which   ehUin   ipecial   notice,  ue   the 


B.  The  HiLiOATBD  CAaaoM  TiLTBB,  in  which 
the  medium  i>  >  conipwrt  sabibuice,  fanned  of 
»nim«]  chkTcoal  and  the  aihea  of  Boghead  coal. 

Of  the  muij  fornu  of  thig  Biter  we  ma; 
mention  tho  '3;phon  Filter  for  Traveller*,'  bv 
mean*  of  which  wholecome  water  may  be  drank 
from  aaj  pond  Or  atream  by  umply  immeriing 
the  filter  therein  and  drawing  the  water  through 
the  tabs  by  ntction.  Of  the  'Sillcated  Carbon 
Tilter,'  ProfesKir  Wankljn  ny>  that  it  will 
render  river  water  con^ning  a  coniideTsble 
amotuit  of  free  ud  albamiaold  ammonia  aa  pore 
ai  deep  ipring  water. 

8.  Biacaovfe  PATwrt  Smbst-iboii  Fuhb. 
This  £lten  from  one  invented  many  yean  ago 
by  Dr  Medloek,  in  bringing  the  water  into  contact 
with  tpoogj  iron  inatwd  of  tbio  iron  rod*,  and 
thna  effecting  flltraUon  much  more  rapidly. 
Medlock  believed  that  the  iron  rods  broaght  about 
the  oxidaUon  of  the  nitrogenoni  organic  matter. 


a.  DeeompOHi  ev«n  distilled  wat«r,  which  hai 
been  previonily  boiled. 

i.  That  it  rednoea  oitrio  acid  to  ammonia. 

c.  That  the  amonnta  cj  organic  mtrogen  and 
albumiooid  ammonia  are  alwayi  mach  redaced 
after  filtration  thnmgh  ipong;  iron. 

d.  That  a  minnte  quantity  of  iron  ia  diatolved 
by  the  c^bonic  add  contained  in  the  water, 
femnu  bicarbonate  being  formed.  The  latter 
being  aoon  oiidiied  and  precipitated  i*  euily 
removed  by  filtntion. 

•.  That  the  action  of  apongT  iron  on  impure 
watar  ia  twofold,  vis.  chemical  and  mecbatucaL 
"  The  chemical  actton  ia  clearly  indicated  by  the 
decompoutioD  of  water.  The  readievt  explanation 
for  the  dM»mpo*ition  of  water  ii  the  intimate 
contact  between  the  electro- po^ tire  and  electro- 
negative bodiei,  inch  a*  metaJlic  iron  and  carbon, 
or  even  metallic  iron  and  any  ferric  oxide  which 
ha«  eacaped  rednctdon,  or  which  hai  been  re- 
oiidiaed  by  eipoanre  to  air  or  water;  and  it  may 
weU  be  mppoaed  that,  conaeqaent  to  the  gal- 
vanie  oorrent  thtu  prodnoed,  the  atmoapheiic 
oiygen  diaaolved  in  water  ia  oioaised,  and  canied 
to  act  ••  a  powerful  oiidiaing  agent  in  organic 

4.  The  BO>called  luattiTio  oaabidb  o>  trot 
ruatK.  In  thia,  the  filtering  material  i*  aaid  to 
be  prepared  by  hmting  hematite  with  aawdnat. 
nu*  filter  hat  a  good  repnte. 

5.  One  of  the  beat  honiehold  fllten  in  the 
market  i*  Hwgnen'i  '  Ultre  Rapide,'  which  con- 
■irta  eaaentially  of  a  layer  of  charcoal  ipread  over 
th«  anrfaoe  of  a  felt  bog,  which  may  be  turned  in- 
*ide  out  and  thorooghly  dtaned  with  great  eaae. 
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CUoMting  of  FiUert.    Every  2  or  8  monthe 
(according  to  the  kind  of  water)  air  ahonld  be 

blown  through,  and  if  the  charcoal  be  in  the 
block  form  ic  ahonld  be  bruahed.  Then  4  to  6  oi. 
of  the  pluuinacop<£ial  aolntion  of  poUsaiom  per- 
manganate, or  20  to  30  gr.  of  the  aolid  perman- 
ganate in  a  qnart  of  diatiUed  water,  and  10  drops 
of  atrong  aalphuric  acid  ahonld  be  ponred  through, 
and  aubsequently  ^  to  ^  ox.  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  2  to  4  galla.  of  distilled  water. 
Thia  plan  would  be  ua^ul  on  fordgn  ataUona 
where  the  filter  cannot  be  sent  home  or  taken  to 
piece* ;  if  it  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  the  charcoal 
ihouid  be  apread  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  oipoaed 


eatedii 


If  apongea  are  at  all  uaed,  tliey  ahould  be  re- 
moved very  frequently,  and  thoroughly  waahed 
in  hot  water. 

Oila  are  filtered,  on  the  amall  acale,  throogh 
cotton-wool,  or  unuted  paper,  arranged  in  a 
funnel ;  and  on  the  large  acale,  through  long 
baga,  made  of  tweeled  cotton-cloth  (Canton 
fiannel).  These  baga  are  nsnatty  made  about 
12  or  IS  inches  in  du- 
meter,  and  from  4  to  8 
feet  long  (see  t»gr.),  ^ 
and  are  oncloied  in  S 
bottomlesB  caainga,  or  i 
baga  of  coarse  canvaa,  § 
about  5  to  6  or  8  inche*  3 
in  diameter,  for  the  ° 
purpose  of  condenaing  ^ 
a  great  extent  of  filter-  ^ 
ing  aurface  into  the  c 
tmalleat  possible  space.  3 
A  number  of  these  dou- 
ble  bags  (from  1  to  60 
or  60)  are  connected 
with  correaponding  holea  ii 
block-tin  or  tinned-copper  cistern,  i: 
the  oil  to  be  filtered  U  poured.  ' 
in  which  these  baga  are  faatened  to  t 
ia  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  on  the  joint 
being  close  and  aecure  depends  the  integrity  of 
the  apparatus.  Three  method*  of  doing  thia 
are  figured  in  the  engraving,  which,  with  the 
reference*,  will  eiplain  themselves,  the  same 
tetters  referring  to  the  same  parta  of  each. 


a,  Bollon  of  (Mim, 

6.  ?UleriBi-bu. 

e.  Sem  d  lh<  eonliMl  noiile  ItUiig  into  tlia  data 

tf.  BJndiDg  cord  craioectiBg  bag  and  wuiEe. 

/  BiTonal-ntch.eaDnKtiiigthtlavuiKirttaiiof  th 
-   lei  to  Ihe  bag  with  tha  nppr"  —  "     '       '  '  ' 


'flia  Ihldi^ham  it  the  top  of  t)ig  bag  (paniaaily  u 
large  hj  ancIouiiK  >  piece  of  {hiek  cord  IheriliiS.  restiiii 

Looselj  flttinr  the  hole  Id  the  datem, 
. loar'  ■•-- 1.— i-^ '■-' — '-" ' 

.  (i)  WCTtilj  f- 

Tbe  second  of  the  above  arrangements  i«  the 

uut  expennve,  and  certainly  the  most  convenient 
o  practice;  and  when  the  cylinder  (I)  fits  tho 


eillndu,  looselv  fltting  the  hole  In  the  daiem, 
I  tligtDpaf  Iha  lax  la  <ln*B,b«r[iis  being  pat 
win  fitted,  u  tnThe  eDgrBTing,  it  relilni  tha 
;  In  Ita  placa  ibo*e  tbg  atioiihlei  (»). 
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hole  elowly  (allowing  for  the  bag:), 
a&fer  th&ii  ui  OTdinar;  Bcreir. 

The  bags  are  aurroanded  b;  a  wooden  screen 
fltted  up  with  doors  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
off  the  dost;  and  the  bottom  of  the  Bpartment 
ia  furniihed  with  la^e  atcam-pipca,  by  which  a 
proper  temperatare  may  be  kept  np  in  cold  wea- 
ther. Tlie  nB«  of  heat  shoold,  however,  never  be 
had  leconrse  to  when  it  can  be  avoided,  aa  al- 
though it  vastly  increases  the  rate  of  flltration, 
the  oil  ao  filtered  is  more  apt  to  become  opsqne  in 
cold  weather  than  when  the  process  is  conducted 
at  the  netaral  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  castor  oil  and 
Bpcrm  oil.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  the  latter  is  consumed  in  enormous  qnan- 
UUes  for  illumination,  the  beat  is  always  '  winter 
■tiained,'  aa  it  is  popularly  called.  In  practice, 
it  ia  more  convenient  to  have  a  number  of  small 
dstems  at  work  (say  50  or  100  gall^  each),  than 
one  or  two  larger  ones,  as  any  accident  that  may 
occur  ia  more  easily  remedied,  and  that  without 
■topping  the  whole  operation. 

When  cotton-cloth  bags  are  employed  without 
being  '  creased,'  or  enclosed  in  others  of  canvas, 
thej  should  not  be  longer  than  abont  3  or  4  feet, 
and  not  wider  than  aboat  6  or  6  [nchea  when 
fliled.     When  larger  they  are  dangerous. 

A  convenient  method  of  Altering  a  aingle  cask 
of  oil  is,  to  insert  the  pipe  of  a  two-way  patent 
filter  into  the  cork-bole,   bj   which 
whole  will  be  filtered  as  drawn  off,  without  any 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  operator.    This  filter 
consists  of   a  porous  hag 
stretched  over  a  perforated 
metallic  vessel,  nearly  the 
shape  and  size  of  the 
terior  casing,  and  its  edge 
is  tightly  screwed  between 
the  aides  and  bottom  of  the 
Utt«r,   ao    aa  to   be  qnite 
water-tight.       The   cook 
commnnicat«s  with  the 
terior    of    the    perforated 
plate   and  the  supply-pipe 
with  the  exterior.     By  this 
means  the  i  '    ' 
ber,  which  occnplea  E-6ths  of  the  vessel,  rapidly 
fills  with  filtered  oil,  and  continaee  full  as  long 
as  any  liqaor  remains  in  the  cask.    This  arrange- 
ment is  also  well  adapted  to  the  filtration  of  wines, 
beer,  cordials,  porter,  and  various  other  liquors. 
It  is  unequalled  in  simplicity  and  osefnlness.    The 
nme  filter  may  be  removed  from  cask  to  cask, 
with  the  facility  of  a  commo 

The  filtration  of  Braura  is  now  generally 
cftected  on  the   large  scale   by   passing    tt 

tlirongh    the    'OBBIBSD    BIO    riLTBB'    jnst 

scribed.  On  the  small  scale,  is  employed  by  c 
fectioners  and  druggists,  they  are  oanally  passed 
through  COHIOIL  nsHNBL  BAOB.  The  Bltra- 
tion  of  thick  symps  is,  however,  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan 
to  filter  them  in  a  somewhat  dilute  state,  and 
^terwards  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence by  evaporation  in  clean  vessels  of  tJnned 
copper  by  steam  heat.  Syrnps,  when  filtered 
B  heated  state,  run  well  for  a  time,  but  Ihe  pores 
of  the  folirfc  rapidly  get  choked  from  the  thicken' 


ing  of  the  ayrup  and  psrtial  crystallisatjon  of  the 
sugar,  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
aqneODs  portion  on  the  surface  of  the  bag.  Tbia 
may  be  partially  prevented  by  enelonng  the  bag 

a  metallic  casing.     On  the  whole  chuiflcatlmi 

preferable  for  symps  to  filtration  on  the  small 
scale.  They  need  only  be  well  beaten  ap  while 
«ld  with  a  little  white  of  egg,  and  then  heated ; 
k  scum  rises,  which  must  be  removed  as  non  ■> 
t  becomes  consistent,  and  the  skimming  con- 
inoed  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear.  Any 
floating  portions  of  scnm  that  may  have  escaped 
notice  are  easily  removed  by  running  the  synip 
through  a  coaraa  flannel  strainer  whilst  hot.  The 
most  extensive  application  of  the  process  al  ftltva- 
tion  in  the  artt  is  in  the  refining  of  sugars. 

TnrcTTiHBS  and  dilitti  sfikitb  are  nraally 
filtered,  on  the  small  scale,  through  BiBULOini  or 
VHBizss  FAf  n  placed  on  a  funnel ;  and,  on  the 
large  scale,  through  thin  and  fine  cottoit  BAOa. 
In  genersl,  however,  tdnctures  claiify  them- 
selves by  the  subsidence  of  the  suspended  mattcr 
when  aUowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days.  Hence 
it  is  the  bottoms  alone  that  require  filtering : 
the  supernatant  clear  portion  need  only  be  mn 
through  a  small  hur-neve,  a  piece  of  tow  or 
cotton  placed  in  the  throat  of  a  funnel,  or 
some  other  eoarae  mediam,  to  remove  any  OntiUBg 
anbatiuices,  as  pieces  of  straw,  Jic  Spirits  which 
are  largely  loaded  with  essentjal  oil,  as  thoae  of 
AHIHEBD,  Ac,  run  rapidly  tbrough  paper  or  dtlico, 
bat  Dsoally  require  the  addition  of  a  spoonfnl  or 
two  of  magnesia  before  they  will  flow  quite 
clear.  When  possible,  tinctures,  spirits,  and  kD 
simitar  volatile  fluids,  are  better  and  more  econo- 
mically cleared  by  anbsidenoeor  clarification  than 
by  filtration,  as,  in  the  latter  way,  a  portion  ia 
lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  strength  of  the  Uqnid 
is  thereby  altered. 

y^etable  juices  shonld  be  allowed  bo  depoait 
their  feculoni  portion  before  filtration.  The 
supernatant  liqold  will  then  be  often  found  qnite 
clear.  It  ia  only  when  this  is  not  the  case  that 
flitiation  should  be  had  recourse  to.  A  amall 
quantity  may  be  filtered  through  eoute  or  waoDen 

"''"^ supported  on  a  piece  of  p 

the  qnanti 
„  .  before  deac 

should  be  employed.  The  bottoms  from  which 
the  clear  portion  has  been  decanted  shonld  be 
placed  on  a  semrato  filter,  or  else  not  added  Dntil 
the  whole  of  the  other  portion  has  droned 
through.  y^etable  juices  are  often  rendved 
clear  by  nmply  heating  them  to  about  ]S0°  or 
E00°  F.,  by  which  their  albnmen  is  coagulated ; 
they  are  also  frequently  clarified  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  white  of  egg  and  heat,  in  the  nuae 
way  as  aymps.  Msny  of  them  (as  those  of  hem- 
lock, henbane,  aconite,  Ac)  are  greatly  injmed 
by  heat,  and  must  consequently  be  filtered,  or 
only  rimply  decanted  after  repose.  In  all  caaea 
they  should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  po^- 
ble,  as  they  rapidly  suffer  decomposition. 

Vegetable  infusions  and  decoctions  may  be 
cleared  by  defecation  followed  by  flltratton.  He 
conical  bngs  of  fiannel  before  described  are 
usoally  employed  for  this  purpose.  When  the 
liqnid  is  to  be  evaporated  to  on  eitract^  they 
are  commonly  suspended   by   a   hook   over   the 
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evapmtiiig  pan.  A  convenient  method  of 
straining  these  fluids,  practised  in  the  labora- 
torj,  is  to  stretch  a  sqnare  of  flannel  on  a  frame 
or  ^  horse,'  securing  it  at  the  comers  by  pieces  of 
string  (see  enar,).  Such  a  frame, 
laid  across  the  mouth  of  a  pan, 
is  more  easily  fed  with  ft^h 
Hqoid  than  a  hag,  whose  mouth 
is  40  or  50  inches  higher.  The 
same  purpose,  for  small  quan- 
titiea  of  Hquid,  is  efPected  by 
laying  the  flannel  across  the 
mouth  of  a  coarse  hair-deye.  The 
concentrated  infusions  and  decoctions  being  usu- 
ally weak  tinctures,  may  be  filtered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  latter  (see  above).  Many  vegetable 
solutions,  that  from  viscidity  of  the  suspended 
matter  can  scarcely  be  filtered,  may  be  readily 
clarified  with  white  of  egg  in  the  cold,  or  pass 
the  filter  rapidly  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  acetic, 
tartaric,  sulphuric,  or  other  strong  acid  is  pre- 
viously added. 

CoiTOttve  liquids,  as  the  BTBOxa  ACIDB,  are 
filtered  through  powdered  glass,  or  belicbous  baitd, 
supported  on  pebbles  in  the  throat  of  a  glass 
funnel,  or  through  asbestos  or  gun-cotton  placed 
In  the  same  manner.  CSharcoal  has  also  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose,  but  is  not  fit 
for  some  acids.  Strong  caustic  alkaline  lyes  are 
also  filtered  through  powdered  glass  or  sand. 
Weak  alkaline  lyes  may  be  filtered  through  fine 
calico,  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a  funnel. 
Manjr  corrosive  liquids,  as  solution  of  potassa.  &c., 
require  to  be  excluded  from  the  air  during  filtra- 
tion. The  simplest  apparatus  that 
can  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
is  that  figux^ed  in  the  margin: 
(a)  is  a  globular  bottle  fitted 
with  the  ground  stopper  (d),  and 
having  a  perforated  neck  (/) 
ground  to  the  bottle  (h) ;  (c)  is 
a  small  tube,  wrapped  round  with 
as  much  asbestos,  linen,  or  calico 
as  is  required  to  make  it  fit  the 
under  neck  of  the  bottle  through 
which  it  passes.  The  tube  (o) 
may  also  be  fixed  by  placing  the 
pebbles  and  powdered  glass  or 
sand  round  it,  as  before  men- 
tioned. ¥cfr  use,  the  solution  to 
be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  bottle  (a)  nearly  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  tube  (0},  and  the  stopper 
is  replaced.  The  liquid  then  descends  into  (h), 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  air  passes  up  into  the 
tube  (a).  LiQUOB  totabbm  may  be  always  ob- 
tained fine  by  depuration  in  close  vessels,  when 
the  sediment  of  hme  only  need  be  filtered,  which 
may  be  effected  with  calico  fixed  across  the  mouth 
of  a  funnel. 

When  a  precijntate,  or  the  suspended  matter  in 
a  liquid,  is  the  object  of  the  filtration,  the  filter 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  powder  may 
be  easily  separated  from  it  when  dry,  and  that 
with  the  least  loss  possible.  Linen  filters  are  for 
this  reason  preferable  for  large  quantities,  and 
those  of  smooth  bibulous  paper  for  small  ones. 
The  powder  should  be  washed  down  the  sides  of 
the  filter  and  collected,  by  means  of  a  small 
stream  of  water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom,  assist- 


•  • 


ing  the  operation  with  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  dry,  it  should  be  swept  off  the 
paper  or  cloth  with  a  similar  pencil  or  brush,  and 
not  removed  by  a  knife,  as  is  commonly  done, 
when  it  can  be  possibly  avoided. 

Carbonised  sawdust,  saturated  with  chemicals, 
has  been  introduced  into  Germany  as  a  filtering 
and  decolourising  material.  Sawdust  is  treated 
first  with  alum,  then  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
becomes  impregnated  with  a  precipitate  of  alumin- 
ium hydrate,  which  firmly  adheres  to  it.  After 
being  washed  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride 
until  no  precipitate  is  given,  the  sodium  sulphate 
simultaneously  product  is  entirely  removed,  and 
the  prepared  sawdust  is  ready  for  use.  Coloured 
Liqmds  filtered  with  it  have  their  colour  entirely 
removed  by  the  formation  of  lakes  with  the 
aluminium  hydrates  present  in  the  filtering  mate- 
rial. Sawdust  saturated  in  this  way  with  barium 
chloride  is  used  for  filtering  liquids,  from  which  it 
is  required  to  remove  calcium  sulphate,  and  a  saw- 
dust treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  and  caustic 
soda  is  used  to  remove  calcium  carbonate  from  a 
solution. 

The  ' first  runnings'  of  liquid  from  a  filter  are 
commonly  foul,  and  are  pumped  back  or  returned 
until  the  fiuid  runs  perfectly  limpid  and  trans- 
parent, when  it  is  'turned  into'  the  'filtered 
liquor  cistern  '  or  proper  receiver.  In  many  cases 
the  liquid  does  not  readily  become  transparent  by 
simply  passing  through  the  filter ;  hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  TiLTBBnra  powdbbb,  or  substances 
which  rapidly  choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media  in 
a  sufficient  degree  to  make  the  fluid  pass  clear. 
In  the  employment  of  these  powders  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  in  too  fine  a  state  of 
division,  nor  used  in  larger  quantities  than  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  apt  to  choke  up 
the  filter  and  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  the 
liquid.  The  less  filtering  powder  used  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  progress  of  the  filtration,  and 
the  longer  will  be  the  period  during  which  the 
apparatus  will  continue  in  effective  action.  For 
some  liquids  these  substances  are  employed  for 
the  double  purpose  of  decolouring  or  whitening 
as  well  as  rendering  them  transparent.  In  such 
cases  it  is  preferable  first  to  pass  the  fluid  through 
a  layer  of  the  subsbmce  in  coarse  powder,  from 
which  it  will  'run'  but  slightly  contaminated 
into  the  filter ;  or,  if  the  powder  is  mixed  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  liquid,  as  in  bleaching  almond 
oil,  &c.,  to  paw  the  mixture  through  some  coarser 
medium  to  remove  the  cruder  portion  before 
allowing  it  to  run  into  the  filter.  Another  plan 
is,  after  long  agitation  and  subsequent  repose,  to 
decant  the  clearer  portion  from  tne  grosser  sedi- 
ment, and  to  employ  separate  filters  for  the  two. 
Qranulated  animal  charcoal  is  used,  according  to 
the  first  method,  to  decolour  syrups,  oils,  &c. ;  and 
filtering  powder,  by  the  second  and  third,  to  re- 
move a  portion  of  the  colour  and  to  clarity  castor 
and  other  oils.  The  common  plan  of  mixing  large 
quantities  of  filtering  powder  with  castor  oil  and 
throwing  the  whole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted  by 
the  druggists,  is  injudicious.  When  simple  filtra- 
tion is  required  it  is  better  to  use  little  or  no 
powder,  and  to  continue  returning  the  oil  that 
'runs'  through  until,  by  the  swelling  of  the 
fibres  of  the  filter-bags,  it  fiows  quite  clear.    By 
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thi>  plan  the  same  filters  may  be  need  for  a,  long 
period  of  time  (for  many  yean),  and  will  con- 
tinne  to  work  well ;  whilst,  by  the  usual  method, 
they  rapidly  decline  in  power,  and  won  delisor 
their  contents  slowly,  and  atler  a  short  time 
■oBroely  at  all. 

It  ia  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a  Alter 
'  self-acting,'  or  to  construct  it  in  mch  a  way  that 
it  may  '  feed  itself,'  bo  that  it  may  continne  full 
and  at  work  without  the  conetant  attention  of  the 
operator.  On  the  small  scale,  thia  may  be  readily 
effected  on  the  prindple  of 
t^e  common  fonntain  lamp 
(see  mgr.) ;  and  on  tjie  large 
scale,  by  placing  the  vessel 
cont^niog  the  unflltered  ti- 

Soid  on  a  higher  level  than 
le  filter,  and  by  having  the 
end  of  tte  supply-pipe  fitted 
with  a  ball-cock,  to  keep  the 
liquid  in  the  filter  constantly 
at  the  same  height. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration 
depends  upon  the  porosity  of 
the  filtering  medium,  the  ex- 
tent ot  the  filtering  sur&ce,  the  relative  vioddity 
or  mobility  of  the  filtering  liquid,  the  pressure  or 
force  by  which  the  liquid  is  impelled  through  the 
pores  of  the  Alter,  and  the  porosity  and  fineneos 
of  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension.  The 
moit  efficient  filter  is  produced  when  the  first  two 
or  the  first  three  are  so  graduated  to  the  others  that 
the  liquid  filters  rapidly,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
rendered  perfectly  transparent. 

In  the  common  methcHl  ot  filtration  no  pressure 
ij  exerted  bevond  that  of  the  weight  of  the  colonin 
of  the  liquid  resting  on  the  filtering  medium,  bat 
insomeCBsea  additianal  pressoreisemployed.  This 
is  hod  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  prodncing  a 
more  ra^d  Altratdon,  and  more  especially  for 
filtering  liquids  that,  from  their  viscidity,  will 
scarcely  pass  through  the  pores  of  anbal^ices 
infllciently  fine  to  remove  their  impurities  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

One  of  the  easiest  means  of  employing  pressure 
in  filtration  is  to  increase  the  height  of  the  column 
of  the  filtering  liquid.     From  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  Ruida,  by  which  they  trans- 
^— »fc  mit  pressure  ia  an  equal  degree  in 

^^7  all  directions,  this  column  need  not 

V  be  of  equal  diameter  throughout, 

but  may  be  convenientiy  contracted 
to  the  size  of  a  small  pipe,  as  * 
the  accompanying  engraving,  whi 
represents  a  small  filter  on  t 
constmction  at  work:— (o)  is  the 
fnnncl  or  reservoir  of  foul  liquid; 
(i)  a  small  pipe  conveying  the 
liquid  to  the  filter ;  (c  c)  a  cham- 
ber, of  which  the  upper  portion  (d) 
is  filled  with  the  descending  liquid, 
and  the  lower  portion  {«}  with  the 
filtering  media ;  (t  0  ore  screws  by 
which  the  bottom  plate  is  fastened 
on,  which  p1at«  i*  removed  to  clean 
out  or  nnew  the  filter.  For  use, 
the  cocks  (jt)  and  (I)are  closed,  and 
liquid  ponred  into  the  funnel  (a) ;  the  cock  {k) 
ia  ne;it  opened,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the 


cock  (I),  when  an  nninterrapted  flow  of  filtered 
Uquor  will  be  obtuned  as  long  as  any  fluid  re- 
mains iu  the  fannel  (a)  and  the  tnhe  (A).  The 
length  of  the  tube  determines  the  degree  of 
pressure.  Care  most  be  t^ken  first  to  pass  the 
foal  liquid  through  a  hair-ueve,  or  some  other 
strainer,  to  remove  any  sabstance  that  might  choke 
up  the  pipe  (b). 

Another  method  of  employing  pressure  in  filtra- 
tion ia  the  withdrawal  of  the  air  from  the  receiving 
vessel,  as  in  the  vacuum  filter,  by  which  a  prewora 
of  about  14^  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  becomes  ex- 
erted on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  vacuum  in  the  receiving  vessel  may 
be  produced  by  the  air-pump,  by  steam,  or  by  the 
Boosen  or  Sprengel  pump. 

A  commoner  method  of  applying  pressure  than 
either  of  those  already  mentioned  is  to  oondenae 
the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  me«DS  of 
a  forcing-pump,  or  by  steam. 

On  the  small  scale,  pressure  may  be  applied  to 
filtration  by  means  of  a  syphon,  whose  ahortet  leg 
hsa  its  mouth  blown  into  the  shape  of  a  bell  or 
funnel,  over  which  filtering  paper  <«  fine  calioo 
may  be  stretched. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtration  ia  not 
always  ^vantageous,  and  beyond  a  certtdn  limit 
is  generally  attended  with  inoonveniencc,  if  not 
with  a1«a1utc  disadvantage.  It  is  fbund  in  prac- 
tice that  fluids  under  pressure.take  a  longer  period 
to  run  clear  than  without  pressure,  and  that  rup- 
tures of  the  media  more  frequently  take  place  in 
the  former  case,  or  with  pressure,  thaa  in  the 
latter.      Great  pressure  is  in  no  case  advan- 

"Tht  filters  already  noticed  are  those  that  act 
by  the  fluid  descending  through  Qis  media ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  reverse  method  is  employed,  and 
the  liquid  filters  upwards  instead  of  downwards. 
These  are  called  ascending  filters,  and  are  often 
preferable  to  those  on  the  descending  principle. 
because  the  suspended  matters  Uiat 
Fequire  removal  by  filtration  osnally 
'  smk,  and  thus  a  portion   escapes 

being  forced  into  the  pores  cf  the 
filter.  They  are  also  more  conve- 
nient when  pressure  is  employed. 
The  construotion  depends  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  common  filter, 
■  ^  and  merely  requires  that  the  feeding 

—  vessel  should  be  higher   than   the 

M.  Cukof  ail.  upper  surface  of  the  filtering  medio. 
(.  Stand.  Orta  are  conveniently  filtered   in 

"     inSer  ''''''  ""J'  because  of  their  little 

i.  Filler.  specific  gravity.     By  tUing  a  small 

filter  on  this  prind^e  into  the  bead 
of  a  cask,  and  pouring  in  water  throngh  a  fonnel, 
whose  neck  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  ot  the 
cask,  the  oil  will  fioat  ap  and  pass  the  filter,  leav- 
ing the  sediment  behind.     In  cold  weather  hot 


systems  of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same  app*- 
ratos,  and  tbia  plan  is  sdvontageona  whera  the 
space  for  operating  is  limited.  For  this  purpoae 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  connect  the  bottom  of  an 
ascending  filter  with  the  top  of  a  descending  one^ 
or  the  reverse;  the  proper  pressure  being  in  either 
case  applied.    See  aib-Pumf,  Bufsih's  Watbb- 
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AlB-PiriEP;  CliAXiyiOATIOF;  DmOATIOH;  FlK- 
DfOB,  Ac, 

WaiaQB.  BabttancM  used  by  pablicans, 
brawears,  wine  merchantB,  &c.,  to  clarify  their 
liqnon.    See  BRBwnie. 

nSB.  It  baa  been  proposed  at  Tarioos  times 
to  make  certain  additions  to  the  water  used  for 
the  pQipoM  of  extinguishing  fires,  in  order  to 
render  its  action  more  certain  and  effective.  It 
isfouid  that  sal-ammoniac  (5  os.  to  the  gall.) 
exerts  this  property  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Several  other  articles,  as  common  salt,  pearlash, 
and  kitchen  soda»  act  in  the  same  way,  though 
leas  effectively.  A  few  buckets  of  such  water 
will  speedily  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fire  before  it 
has  much  extended  itscdf  .  Such  a  plan  is  easily 
applied  by  adding  the  aaline  matter  to  the  bucketa 
of  water,  which  are  either  uaed  by  hand  or  to  feed 
the  engine  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its  work- 
ing. When,  however,  a  fire  has  made  much  pro- 
greaa,  the  action  of  such  substances  becomes 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Chimneys  on  fire  are  readily  extinguished  in 
aeveral  ways,  without  having  recourse  to  throw- 
ing water  down  them  from  the  top,  by  which 
much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the  furniture 
in  the  rooms.  One  of  the  simplest  methods  is  to 
cantxously  scatter  a  handful  of  flowers  of  anlphur 
over  the  dulleat  part  of  the  burning  coala;  the 
sulphurous  vapours^  being  incapable  of  support- 
ing combuation,  rapidly  extinguiah  the  fiamea. 
Another  method  ia  to  abut  the  dooraand  windowa, 
and  to  stop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little 
water  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  even  common  salt» 
on  the  fire  immediately  before  doing  so.  By  this 
means  the  draught  is  stopped,  and  the  burning 
soot  extinguished  for  want  of  air.  In  manv  of 
the  first-dass  houses  recently  erected  'fireplace 
shutters'  are  provided,  which,  when  partly  drawn 
down,  act  as  powerful  bellows  or  '  blowers,'  and 
which,  when  wholly  drawn  down,  so  as  to  touch 
the  hearthstone^  entirely  close  up  the  fireplace, 
and  instantly  extinguish  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  the  giate,  or  that  of  the  soot  in  the  chim- 
ney. This  simple  arrangement,  the  advantages 
of  which  were  pointed  out  in  an  early  edition  of 
this  work,  renders  fires  in  chimneys  of  little  mo- 
ment, as  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  down  the 
shutter  to  put  them  out.  If  a  chimney  is  stopped 
at  top,  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  of  the 
smoke  must»  of  neceasity,  be  driven  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

In  France,  M.  Marateuh  baa  auccessfully  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  Davy's  safety  lamp  for  the 
prevention  of  &res  in  chimuOTs.  He  places  fire- 
frames  of  iron- work  near  the  base  of  the  chimney, 
one  above  the  other,  about  one  foot  apart;  no 
flame  paaaes  through  them,  whilst  the  draught  in 
the  chimney  is  not  interfered  with,  the  result 
being  that  no  fire  can  happen  in  the  chimney. 

Bnape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  be  best 
efliected  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and  knees.  In 
this  way  the  window  or  door  may  be  reached.  It 
is  found  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  so  full  of 
smoke  as  to  produce  auffocation  to  a  person  stand- 
ing upright  may  generally  be  safely  breathed  on 
nearly  a  level  with  the  floor.  A  damp  cloth  or 
handkerchief,  tied  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or. 


still  better,  over  the  whole  face  and  head,  will 
enable  a  person  to  effect  a  pasaage  through  the 
denaeat  amoke,  and,  in  many  caaoa,  to  escape  from 
buildings  on  fiire  when  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. Should  descent  by  the  staircase  be 
found  impossible,  then  the  window  ahould  be  im- 
mediately aought»  and  a  ladder  or  fire-escape 
wuted  for.  In  the  absence  of  either,  if  the  danger 
ia  imminent,  a  rope  ahould  be  made  by  tying  the 
aheeta  and  blanketa  of  the  bed  together,  one  end 
of  which  ahould  be  firmly  secured  to  a  chair  or 
table,  or  preferably  to  one  of  the  bedposts,  and 
with  this  appaiatua  deaoent  ahould  be  cautiously 
attempted.  Jumping  out  of  the  window  ahould 
be  avoided,  aa  peraona  who  have  not  been  brought 
up  aa  clowna  or  harlequins  run  juat  as  much 
danger  in  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do 
by  remuning  in  the  burning  building.  When  it 
is  impossible  to  escape  from  a  burning  building 
by  the  stairs  or  windows,  retreat  may  be  some- 
times secured  by  a  trap-door  opening  on  to  the 
roof,  or  by  a  skylight*  when,  unlesa  it  be  an  iao- 
lated  houae,  the  roof  of  one  of  the  acyoining 
buildinga  may  probably  be  gained  with  aafety. 

It  is  aaid  that  there  ia  no  inatance  on  record  of 
a  peraon  being  burnt  to  death  in  a  dwelling- 
houae  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  houaea  are  uaually 
high ;  yet  in  London,  where  fire-enginea  and  flre- 
eacapea  are  provided  in  greater  numbera,  deatha 
are  very  frequent  from  thia  cauae.  The  reason 
of  this  difference  is  that  in  the  former  city  the 
stairs  are  all  made  of  atone,  by  which  meana  a 
road  of  eacape  ia  aecured. 

The  clothea  of  femalea  and  children,  when  on 
fire,  may  be  moat  readily  extinguiahed  by  rolling 
the  aufilorer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug,  table-cover, 
a  great-coat^  cloak,  or  any  other  woollen  article 
at  hand.  If  thia  be  expertly  done  the  fiamea  may 
be  rapidly  put  out,  unleaa  the  akirta  of  the  dreaa 
be  diatended  by  hoops  or  crinoline,  when  there  is 

Seat  difficulty  in  staying  the  progress  of  the 
mes.  Should  assistance  not  be  at  hand,  the 
person  whoae  clothea  sre  on  fire  ahould  throw  her- 
aelf  on  the  ground  and  roll  the  carpet  round  her, 
aa  before  deacribed ;  or  if  such  a  thing  is  not  in 
the  room,  she  ahould  endeavour  to  extinguiah  the 
fiamea  with  her  handa,  and  by  rapidly  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  Hoor.  In  thia  way  the  fire 
will  be  atifled,  or  at  leaat  the  combustion  will 
proceed  so  slowly  that  less  personal  injury  will  be 
experienced  before  assistance  arrives.  The  ad- 
vantage of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  is  the  lower  parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that 
first  catch  fire. 

Fire  Annilkilator  (PMlUpi's).  This  is  essen- 
tially a  gaseous  engine,  which  at  any  moment  can 
be  made  to  discharge  a  stream  of  mixed  gaaea  and 
vapoura  having  the  power  of  checking  combuation. 
When  firat  introduced  it  waa  genenilly  regarded 
aa  a  most  important  invention,  but  it  has  not 
proved  an  effective  substitute  for  the  common 
water-engine.  For  extinguishing  fires  on  board 
ship  and  in  close  apartments  it  is  undoubtedly 
well  adapted,  but  as  a  street  engine  it  ia  compara- 
tively uaeleaa,  owing  to  the  unmanageable  nature 
of  its  fire-annihilating  vapours. 

The  composition  with  which  the  '  Fire  Annihi- 
lator'  ia  charged  ia  a  mixture  of  dried  ferro- 
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cyanide  of  potaasium^  ragar*  and  chlorate  of 
potassa.  It  18  set  in  action  by  a  blow  on  a  glass 
vessel  containing  oil  of  Titriol,  which,  being  frac- 
tared,  permits  the  acid  to  flow  over  the  '  charge,' 
when  the  anti-combustion  gas  is  liberated,  and 
mshes  forth  with  great  impetuosity. 

Fire-damp.  See  Htdboobh  (Light  Carbu- 
retted). 

Fire-engine.  The  common  fire-engine  is  a 
compound  forcing-pump,  consisting  of  two 
'forcing-pumps'  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  an 
'  air-vessel,'  with  which  both  communicate.  The 
'fulcrum'  of  the  'lever'  by  which  both  pumps 
are  worked  is  placed  midway  between  them; 
consequently  Uiey  act  alternately  in  charging  the 
air-vessel.  In  order  to  obtain  a  very  forcible  jet 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  air-vessel  until  the  confined 
air  is  considerably  compressed.  The  lever  is  con- 
nected with  hand-rails  on  each  side  of  the  engine, 
and  these  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  by 
the  workers.  Engines  worked  by  steam-power 
are  now  common  in  London  and  most  of  our 
large  towns. 

Fire-extingniBhing  Powder  (Feuerlosch-pnlver). 
{JBucher,  Leipzig.)  Nitre,  69  parts ;  sulphur,  36 
parts ;  coal,  4  parts ;  iron  oxide,  1  part  (  WUUtein). 

Fire,  how  to  light  a.  In  a  close  stove  the  first 
thing  is  to  empty  the  fireplace.  Take  out  the 
larger  cinders  and  half -burnt  coal  with  your 
fingers,  and  lay  them  on  one  side  for  lighting  the 
fire ;  then  rake  oat  all  the  ashes  (this  can  be  done 
with  the  lids  on,  then  it  will  not  make  so  much 
dust).  Next  take  off  all  the  lids,  and  sweep  all 
the  soot  carefully  out;  once  or  twice  a  week  the 
flue-pipe  must  be  taken  off  and  cleared  out,  also 
the  flues  under  the  oven.  The  soot  should  be 
carried  away  at  once,  as  it  blows  about.  Then 
black-lead  the  stove;  put  in  a  few  cinders,  lay  on 
them  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  few  sticks  crossing 
each  other;  on  these  lay  very  lightly  some  pieces 
of  half -burnt  coal  and  a  few  cinders,  leaving  space 
for  the  draught. 

Do  not  fill  the  grate  full ;  put  the  lids  on,  draw 
out  the  damper,  l^ht  the  fire,  and  shut  the  front 
door.  An  open  fSe  is  lighted  in  much  the  same 
way.  There  are  no  flues  to  clean  out;  but  the 
chimney,  as  high  as  one  can  reach  and  behind  the 
register  door,  should  be  cleared  from  soot  daily 
("  Household  Management,  Ac.,"  by  W.  T.  T^et- 
meier). 

Fire-proofing.    See  IiroouBtTSTiBiLiTT,  Ac. 

Fireworks.    See  Ptbotbohkt,  and  below, 

FDIES.  {hi  pjfToteehi^.)  Ck>loured  fires  may  be 
termed,  not  inaptly,  the  ehefs-d^cfuvre  of  the 
pyrotechnist's  art,  since  on  their  excellence  the 
attractions  of  moist  other  varieties  of  fireworks 
depend.  The  following  forms,  under  judicious 
management,  yield  fires  of  remarkable  beauty. 

FbrOiBlne.  Prep.  1.  From  metallic  antimony, 
1  part  i  sulphur,  2  parts ;  nitre,  6  parts. 

2.  Ihrom  realgar,  2  parts;  charcoal,  8  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts;  sulphur,  18  parts; 
nitrate  of  baryta,  77  parts. 

8.  (Mr  A,  Bird.)  Charcoal  and  orpiment,  of 
each,  1  part;  black  snlphuret  of  antimony,  16 
parts ;  nitre,  48  parts ;  sidphur,  64  parts. 

4.  {Fowmee.)  Tersulphuret  of  antimony,  1 
part;  sulphur,  2  parts;  dry  nitre,  6  parts.    This 


is  the  composition  used  for  the  Benga   or  bine 
signal-light  employed  at  sea. 

6.  {Prof.  Marchand.)  Sulphur,  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper,  of  each* 
15  parte ;  nitre,  27  parte;  chlorate  of  potassa,  28 
parte.  For  theatrical  illuminations.  This  maj 
be  rendered  either  lighter  or  darker  coloured  by 
lessening  or  increasing  the  quantities  of  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  and  ammonio-sulphate  of 
copper. 

6.  (Light  Blue,  Matehand.)  Sulphur,  16 
parte;  calcined  alum,  28  parte;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  61  parts. 

7.  (Dabe  Blttb,  Marohand.)  Calcined  alum 
and  carbonate  of  copper,  of  each,  12  parte ;  sul- 
phur, 16  parte;  chlorate  of  potassa>  60  parte. 

8.  {Mareh.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  7  parts  t 
sulphur,  24  parte;  chlorate  of  potassa,  69  parte. 

9.  (SfiffffierL)  Nitre,  2  parte;  sulphur  and 
sine,  of  each,  8  parte ;  gunpowder,  4  paits. 

10.  From  sulphur,  1  part;  dried  verdigris,  2 
parte ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  9  parts. 

Fire,  Crimson.  Prep.  1.  (Mareh.)  Chlorate 
of  potassa,  4^  parte ;  charcoal  (alder  or  willow), 
6f  parte;  sulphur,  22i  parts;  nitrate  of  strontia, 
67i  parte.    For  pote. 

2.  (Mareh.)  Charcoal,  4i  parte;  snlphuret  of 
antimony,  5|  parte;  cUorate  of  potassa,  17^ 
parte;  sulphur,  18  parte;  nitrate  of  strontia, 
65  parte.    For  boxes  and  stars. 

8.  (Marohand.)  Sulphur,  16  parte;  chalk 
(dry),  23  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts. 
Turns  on  the  purple.    See  Bbd  Fnts  (heUnij. 

Fire,  Green.  Prep.  1.  Nitrate  of  baryta,  77 
parte ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  8  parte ;  fine  ebareoal, 
8  parte ;  sulphur,  18  parts. 

2.  Yrom  metallic  arsenic,  2  parte ;  charcoal,  8 
parte;  cMorate  of  potassa,  5  parte;  sulphur,  IS 
parte;  nitrate  of  baryta,  77  parte.  Very  beau- 
tiful, particularly  when  burnt  before  a  reflector. 

8.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal  and  black  snl- 
phuret of  antimony,  of  each,  2  parte;  chlorate  of 
potessa,  6  parte;  sulphur,  6  parte;  nitrate  of 
baryta,  80  parte. 

4.  (Fawnee.)  Lamp-blaek,  1  part ;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  4  parte;  sulphur,  6  parte;  dry  nitrate  of 
baryta,  18  parts. 

6.  (MiM^hand.)  Boracic  acid,  10  parte ;  sul- 
phur, 17  parte;  chlorate  of  potassa,  78  parte. 
Very  beautiful. 

6.  (Metrchand.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  18  parte; 
sulphur,  22  parte;  nitrate  of  baryta,  00  parts. 
For  theatrical  illuminations. 

7.  (Light  Gbbbk,  Mardkand.)  Sulphur,  16 
parte ;  carbonate  of  baryta,  24  parte ;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  60  parte.    Extremely  delicate. 

8.  (Mareh.)  Charcoal  and  sulphuret  of  arsenic, 
of  each,  1|  parte ;  sulphur,  10^ parte;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  28^  parte ;  nitrate  of  baryta,  62|  parte. 
For  pote  or  stars. 

Fire,  Lilao.  Prep.  1.  (MareJL)  Black  oxide 
of  copper,  6  parte ;  dry  chalk,  20  parte ;  sulphur, 
26  parte;  chlorate  of  potassa,  49  parts.  For 
pans. 

2.  (Monk.)  From  black  oxide  of  copper,  8 
parte;  dried  chalk,  22  parte;  sulphur,  25  paits; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  60  parte.    For  stars. 

Fire,  Orange.    Bee  Red  Fibb,  No.  8  (hekne). 

Fire,  Pink.    Prep,    (Mardkand.)    Charooal,  1 
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part;  ehaOc  and  Bolphnr,  of  each,  20  parts ;  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  27  parts;  nitre,  32  ports.  For 
theatrical  illaminations.  See  Rbd  Fibb,  No.  10 
(below). 

fire.  Pnrple.  Frev,  1.  From  lamp-black, 
realgar,  and  nitre,  of  each,  1  part;  snlphnr,  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts ;  fused  nitrate 
of  strontia,  16  parts. 

2.  (Marth,)  Solphnret  of  antimony,  2)  parts ; 
Uack  oxide  of  copper,  10  parts ;  snlphnr  and  ni- 
trate of  potassa,  of  each,  22}  parts ;  chlorate  of 
potaasa,  42  parts.    For  pans. 

3.  (Monk.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  9}  parts; 
snlphnr,  13  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  77i  parts. 
For  stars. 

4.  From  snlphnr,  12  parts;  black  oxide  of 
copper,  12  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  80  parts. 
See  CsucBOH  Fibb,  No.  3  (abow),  and  Rbd  Fibb^ 
No.  9  (below). 

Fira,  Bed.  Prep.  1.  From  snlphnr,  sniphnret 
of  aatimoDj,  and  nitre,  of  each,  1  part;  dried 
nitrate  of  8trontia»  6  parts. 

2.  (Mr.  A.  Bird.)  Charcoal,  1  part;  black 
sniphnret  of  antimony,  4  parts ;  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa^  5  parts ;  snlphnr,  13  parts ;  dried  nitrate 
of  strontia,  40  parts. 

3.  (Fownee.)  Lamp-black,  2  parts ;  chlorate  of 
potassa,  8  parts;  snlphnr,  9  parts;  dried  nitrate 
of  strontia,  32  parts. 

4.  (MareheMd.)  Snlphnr,  16  parts  ;  carbonate 
of  strontia,  23  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  61  parts. 

6.  (Metrehand.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  20  parts ; 
snlphnr,  24  parts;  nitrate  6f  strontia,  56  parts. 
For  theatrical  Ulnminations. 

6.  (Mareh.)  Coal-dnst,  2  parts;  gunpowder, 
6  parts;  sulphur,  20  parts;  dried  nitrate  of 
Btront]a»  72  parts. 

7.  (Bug^eri.)  Sniphnret  of  antimony,  4 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts ;  sulphur,  18 
parts ;  fused  nitrate  of  strontia,  40  parts.  A  little 
charcoal  or  lamp-black  makes  it  bum  quicker. 

5.  (O&AireB  Rbd,  Marokand.)  Sulphur,  14 
parts;  chalk,  34  parts;  chlorate  of  potassa,  62 
parts. 

9.  (PuBFLB  Rbd,  Marehand.)  Sulphur,  16 
parts;  chalk,  23  puts;  chlorate  of  potassa*  61 
parts. 

10.  (Ro6B  Rbd,  MarehoMd.)  Sulphur,  16 
parts ;  dried  chloride  of  calcium,  23  parts ;  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  61  parts.    See  FiVK  FiBB. 

11.  From  charcoal,  2  parts  j  chlorate  of  potassa, 
6  parts;  sulphur,  13  parts;  dried  nitrate  of 
strontia,  40  parts. 

Fire,  Violet.  JPrep.  1.  From  charcoal,  8 
parts;  sulphur,  10  p^rts;  metallic  copper,  16 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  80  parts. 

2.  (Dabx  Violbt,  Marehamd.)  Alum  and 
carbonate  of  potassa,  of  each,  12  parts;  sulphur, 
16  parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa,  60  parts. 

3.  (Pa£B  Violbt,  Marohand.)  Sulphur,  14 
parts;  alum  and  carbonate  of  potassa,  16  parts; 
chlorate  of  potassa,  64  parts. 

Fire,  White.  Prep.  1.  F^m  nitre,  60  parts; 
snlphnr,  20  parts;  black  antimony,  10  parts; 
meal  powder,  6  parts ;  powdered  camphor,  4  parts. 
For  either  pans  or  stars. 

2.  (Mr  A.  Bird.)  White  arsenic,  1  part; 
charcoal,  2  parts;  black  antimony,  16  parts; 
nitre,  48  parts ;  sulphur,  64  parts. 


Oreetheolomred  Piree  (Kern,  *  Chemical  News,' 
September  29th,  1876). 


No. 

PoUHiam  Chlonto, 

Bunnm  Nitrate, 

Snlphnr, 

peroent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1 

36 

40 

24 

2 

29 

48 

23 

3 

24 

63 

23 

4 

21 

67 

22 

6 

18 

60 

22 

6 

16 

62 

22 

7 

14 

64 

22 

8 

13 

66 

21 

9 

12 

67 

21 

10 

11 

68 

21 

11 

10 

69 

21 

12 

9-6 

69-6 

21 

13 

9 

70 

21 

14 

8*6 

70-6 

21 

16 

8 

71 

21 

Bed-eoloured  Firee. 


PotMsium 

Strontittm 

Carbon 

No. 

CbioraU, 

Nitrate, 

Snlphnr, 

Powder, 

percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1 

40 

89 

18 

3 

2 

32 

46 

19 

2 

3 

27 

61 

20 

2 

4 

23 

66 

20 

2 

6 

20 

68 

20*6 

1-6 

6 

18 

60 

21 

7 

16 

61-6 

21-2 

1-2 

8 

16 

63 

21 

9 

13 

64 

22 

10 

12 

66 

22 

11 

11 

66 

22 

12 

10 

67 

22 

13 

10 

67-26 

22 

0-76 

14 

9*26 

68 

22 

0-76 

16 

9 

68*36 

22 

0-66 

Vfolet'CoUmred  Firee. 

« 

Potaiifann 

Cakinm 

Malachite, 

A-.  %  _  a. 

No. 

Chlorate, 

Carbonate, 

Powdered, 

Snlphnr, 

percent 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1 

62 

29 

4 

16 

2 

62 

28 

5 

16 

3 

62 

26 

7 

16 

4 

52 

24 

9 

16 

6 

62 

23 

10 

16 

6 

52 

21 

13 

16 

7 

61 

20 

14 

15 

8 

61 

18 

16 

16 

9 

61 

16 

18 

16 

10 

61 

16 

19 

16 

11 

61 

13 

21 

16 

12 

61 

11 

23 

16 

13 

61 

10 

24 

16 

14 

61 

8 

26 

16 

16 

61 

6 

28 

16 
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8.  {Marchand.)  Charooal,  2  parts;  eiilphar, 
22  ps^B ;  nitre^  76  parts.  For  theatrical  illami- 
nations. 

4.  (Marchand,)  Gunpowder,  16  parts;  sul- 
phar,  21  parts;  nitre,  64  parts.    As  the  last. 

6.  (Jfar«A.)  Gunpowder,  12^  parts;  zinc 
filings,  18  parts ;  sulphur,  23  parts ;  nitre,  46| 
parts.    For  pans. 

6.  (Marsh,)  Zinc  dust  or  filings,  15  parts; 
sulphur,  28 parts;  nitre,  67  parts.    For  stars. 

7.  {Uuggieri,)  Sulphur,  18^  parts;  sulphuret 
of  antimony,  I7i  parts ;  nitre,  48  parts. 

8.  {Ruggieri,)  From  realgar,  2  parts ;  sulphur, 
7  parts ;  nitre,  24  parts. 

9.  {Euggieri.)  Charcoal,  1  part ;  sulphur,  24 
parts ;  nitre,  75  parts. 

10.  {Euggieri.)  Iron  or  zinc  horings,  25  parts; 
gnpowder,  100  parts. 

Fire,  Yellow.  Prep.  1.  From  sulphur,  16 
parts ;  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  23  parts ;  chlorate 
of  potassa,  61  parts. 

2.  {Marohaid,)  Gunpowder,  14  parts;  sul- 
phur, 16  parts ;  dried  soda,  20  parts ;  nitre,  50 
parts. 

8.  {Marchand,)  Charcoal,  1^  parts;  sulphur, 
17i  parts;  dried  soda,  20  parts;  nitre,  61 
parts. 

4.  {Marth.)  Charcoal,  6  parts;  sulphur,  19 1 
parts.    For  pans.    Very  beautiful. 

In  preparing  coloured  fires  for  fireworks  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  formula  giren  in  manuals  of 
pyrotechny,  it  is  often  important  to  know  the 
speed  at  which  they  bum ;  as  in  some  cases,  such 
as  decorations  and  lances,  they  should  bum  slowly, 
whereas  in  others,  such  as  wheels,  stars  for 
rockets,  and  Roman  candles,  they  ought  to  bum 
quicker.  The  foregoing  tables  are  so  arranged 
that  every  formula  with  a  higher  number  yields 
a  slower  burning  mixture  than  one  with  a  lower 
number.  Thus  No.  5  bums  quicker  than  No.  6, 
and  slower  than  No.  4. 

Ohs,  The  ingredients  in  the  above  compounds 
are  to  be  separately  reduced  to  powder  and  sifted 
through  lawn,  after  which  they  should  be  kept  in 
well-corked  wide-mouthed  bottles  until  the  time 
of  mixing  them  for  use.  The  chlorate  of  potassa, 
more  especially,  must  be  separately  treated  and 
cautiou^y  handled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  explosion  from  friction  whilst  it  is  in 
contact  with  combustible  matter.  The  requisite 
quantity  of  each  of  the  ingredients  being  weighed 
out  and  placed  on  a  clean  sheet  of  white  paper, 
the  whole  is  to  be  thoroughly  but  carefully  mixed 
together  with  a  light  hand,  by  means  of  a  bone 
or  wooden  knife.  The  compound  is  next  ligktly 
packed  into  small  cups  or  pans  for  illuminations, 
or  into  small  pill-boxes  for  stars  and  trains,  a 
little  priming  and  quick-match  being  lastly  at- 
tached to  efudi.  To  ensure  success  the  several 
ingredients  must  be  dry  and  commercially  pure ; 
and  though  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  uniform 
powder,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
absolutely  '  dusty,'  or  too  finely  pulverised.  The 
nitrate  of  strontia,  alum,  saltpetre,  carbonate  of 
soda,  &c.,  before  being  weighed,  require  to  be 
gently  heated  in  an  iron  pot  or  pan  until  they  fall 
to  powder,  and  lose  their  hygrometrio  moisture, 
or  water  of  crystallisation.  To  ensure  the  perfect 
admixture  of  the   ingredients,  the  whole,  after 


they  have  been  stirred  together  on  paper,  as 
before  directed,  may  be  passed  through  a  hair  or 
perforated  zinc  or  brass  sieve.  Further,  aa 
coloured  fires  rapidly  deteriorate  by  keeping  and 
even  sometimes  infiame  spontaneously,  to  prevent 
disappointment  and  accidents  they  should  not 
be  prepared  long  before  they  will  be  required 
for  use,  and  shodd  be  stored  in  some  situation  in 
which  their  spontaneous  combustion  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  disastrous  oonsequcnoes. 

Of  the  above  formulie,  those  bearing  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr  Marsh,  of  Woolwich,  more  ospe> 
cially  deserve  the  attention  of  the  pyrotechnist. 
To  guard  against  the  danger  sometimes  arian|p 
from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  odlonred 
fires  containing  sulphur  and  chlorate  of  potash* 
Mr  Saunders  recommends  intimately  mixing  120 
gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  with  each  pound  of 
sulphur  before  using  it  in  the  manufkbctnre  of 
any  composition  into  which  chlorates  enter.  See 
Flaicb,  Pybotbohkt,  &c 

FISH.  8g%,  PiBOBB,  L.  As  food  fish  are 
undoubtedly  wholesome  and  nutritious,  althongli 
less  so  than  the  fiesh  of  animals  or  the  grains 
of  the  cereals.  Of  all  the  various  suhstances 
used  as  aliments  by  man,  fish  are,  however,  the 
most  liable  to  putrefaction,  and  should  therefore 
be  only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh,  or,  if  not 
recently  taken,  then  only  when  thdr  perfect  pre- 
servation has  been  ensured  by  any  of  tiie  ordinary 
methods  employed  for  the  purpose.  Those  that 
are  the  whitest  and  most  fl^cy  when  cooked,  as 
cod,  flounders,  haddock,  hake,  soles,  turbot,  whit- 
ing, &c.,  are  tiie  most  easily  digested ;  and  those 
abounding  in  oily  matter,  as  eds,  herring,  mack- 
erel, salmon,  &c.,  are  most  nutritious,  though 
the  most  likely  to  ofiend  the  stomach.  Salt-water 
fish  have  been  said  to  be  more  wholesome  than 
river  fish,  but  without  sufficient  reason.  Salted 
fish  are  hard  of  digestion,  unless  when  carefull j 
cooked  and  well  masticated.  Skin  diseases  are 
said  to  be  more  common  among  those  who  live 
continually  on  fish  than  among  those  who  abstain 
from  it;  but  this  probably  arises  from  their  use 
being  unaccompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of 
fresh  vegetables  or  fruit,  both  of  which  are  scatter 
on  the  sea-coast  than  further  inland.  As  one  of 
the  components  of  a  mixed  diet,  the  value  of  fish 
is  indisputable. 

Artifioial  PropagaUan.  The  fecundity  of  fish 
is  positively  marvellous.  According  to  the  re- 
cent observations  of  Mr  Frank  T.  Bnckland, 
salmon  yield  about  1000  ova  or  eggs  to  every  lb. 
of  their  weight ;  a  trout  weighing  1  lb.  produoed 
upwards  of  1000;  a  mackerel  (1  lb.),  S6,120;  a 
herring  (|  lb.),  19.840;  a  sole  (1  lb.),  184,466  ;  a 
turbot  (8  lbs.),  885,200;  and  a  cod  (80  lbs.), 
4,872,000.  The  ova  here  spoken  of  form  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  hard  roe '  of  the  female  fish ; 
the '  soft  roe '  is  '  the  milt '  of  the  male  fish.  Tb 
protect  the  spawn  and  the  fry,  when  hatched*  is 
the  object  of  the  art  of  fish-culture,  which  has 
made  great  progress  during  late  years.  When 
the  spawn  is  not  artificially  protected,  the  greater 
portion  is  always  wasted,  being  swept  away  by 
the  stream  and  devoured  by  fish,  birds,  and  insects. 
The  natnral  enemies  of  the  newly  hatched  fish 
are,  again,  so  numerous,  that  it  is  really  surprising 
that  any  should  escape  destruction.  According  to 
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girai  date  and  aocnrate  retoniB  of  the  fisheries 
made  by  Messrs  Ashwoiih  and  Bnist,  only  one 
mLoMmeggoatof  eveiy  lOOOdeposited  ever  becomes 
a  fish  fit  for  human  food.    Other  fish,  both  fresh 
and  salt  water,  suffer  in  proportion.    The  hatch- 
ing of  fish  by  artificial  means  has  been  carried 
oat  on  a  large  scale  in  France,  and  has  been  com- 
menced in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  a  small 
scale  in  England.      The  spawning  fish  having 
been  caught  by  a  net,  is  made  to  deposit  her  eggs 
by  gently  pressing  on  the  abdomen;  these  are 
impregnated  by  'milt'  expressed  from  the  male 
fish  in  a  umilar  manner,  and  mixed  with  them  in 
a  shallow  tab  or  other  vessel  prepared  for  the 
pmpose.     The  impregnated  eggs  are  placed  in 
long  shallow   boxes,  bottomed  with  gravel  and 
pebbles,  and  so  arranged  that  a  small  stream  of 
water  from   a  reservoir  mav  flow  from  one  to 
anotlier.    The  time  of  hatching  depends  entirely 
npon  the  temperature  of  the  water,  from  40° — 45 
F.  seems  to  be  the  healthiest  temperature.    After 
about  60  day's  (in  the  case  of  the  salmon),  when 
all  goes  well,  the  young  fish  makes  its  appearance 
as  a  misshapen  creature  about  1  inch  long,  with  a 
bag  containing  the  yelk  of  the  eg^  attached  to 
its  abdomen.    At  3  days  the  old  fry  is  about  Z  gr. 
in  weight;  at  16  months  it  has  increased  to  2  os. 
To  preserve  the  young  fish  in  health,  the  box 
must  be  covered  with  shades  of  slate  or  zinc. 
The   French    fish-breeders    generally    feed    the 
young    fry    with  boiled    frogs  powdered    fine. 
The  Scotch  give   boiled  liver.      Mr  Buckland 
prescribes  a  diet  of  roe  of  sole,  or  pluce,  or 
whiting.    As  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  advis- 
able to  turn  young  fish  out    of  the    nursery, 
there   is   much   difference   of   opinion.      Some 
breeders  recommend  turning  them   out  as  soon 
as  the  '  umbilical  bag '  is  absorbed ;  others  think 
they  should  be  taken  care  of  till  they  are  older 
and  stronger,  and  better  able  to  defend  them- 
selves or  escape  from  attack.     For  full  details 
respecting  the  artificial  propagation  of  fish,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr  BnckUnd's  recent  work, 
entitled  'Fish-Hatching.' 

IhUriHoe  Value  of  FUh.  The  white  varieties 
of  fish,  such  as  lohitinff,  cod,  haddock,  sole,  plaice, 
JUmmder,  and  turhot,  according  tiO  Letheby,  con- 
tain only  about  25%  of  solid  matter,  of  which 
18%  is  nitrogenous.  To  increase  their  nutritive 
value,  therefore,  these  fish  should  be  eaten  with 
butter. 

According  to  the  same  authority  maehcrelt  ceU, 
and  milmon  are  richer  in  fat  than  the  above 
kinds ;  mackerel  containing  about  7% ,  and  salmon 
about  6% ,  whilst  the  matter  of  eels  amounts  to 
nearly  14%.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
aprai,  the  herring^  and  the  pilchard,  as  well  as 
with  most  of  our  firesh-water  fish. 

As  regards  ehM-JUh,  aU  the  different  varieties 
of  them  afford  about  the  same  amount  of  nutri- 
tion. They  contahi  about  18%  of  solid  matter, 
which  in  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  white 
fish.  Shell-fish  vary  in  digestibility;  mttsecU, 
limpets,  and  whelke  being  raUier  difficult  of  diges- 
tion, whilst  soatlope,eochlei,periwinkle9,lohiteri, 
and  erabe  are  a  tnfle  more  easy  of  digestion,  and 
ogeien  still  more  so.  All  shell-fish  are  unsuited 
for  delicate  stomachs,  although  they  are  largely 
eaten  by  the  poorer  dwellers  on  the  coast. 


On  the  Continent,  vineyard  snails,  and  in  China, 
sUiffs,  are  eaten  and  said  to  possess  a  delicate 
flavour  and  nutritive  properties  {Lethebj/). 

Choice,  i^c,  **  The  flesh  of  any  fish  is  always 
in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season,  as  it  is 
called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the 
milt  and  roe.  After  the  fish  has  deposited  tiie 
spawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a  great 
deal  of  its  peculiar  flavour.  This  ia  owing  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it 
having  been  expended  in  the  function  of  repro- 
duction" (Jr20m»ii/«' Phil.  Zoology').  Fishshould 
be  dressed  as  soon  after  being  caught  as  possible, 
as  much  of  their  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavour  is 
lost  by  keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Turbot 
and  salmon  are  said  by  the  fishmongers  to  be 
improved  in  flavour  when  2  or  8  days  old,  but  this 
is  surely  a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when  dressed 
immediately  after  being  caught,  possesses  a  fine 
creamy  taste,  which  it  afterwards  loses ;  whilst  the 
latter,  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tide,  loses  a  portion 
of  the  fine  white  curd  which  is  previously  found 
between  the  flakes,  and  by  longer  keepmg  this 
curd  with  the  larger  flakes  disappears  altogether. 
In  the  eyes  of  some  epicures  the  richness  is,  how- 
ever, increased  by  this  change.  Mackerel  and 
some  other  fish  sidfer  so  much  from  keeping  only 
a  few  hours,  that  they  become  quite  unwhole« 
some.  Herrings  offer  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  advantage  of  dressing  fish  as  fresh  as  possi- 
ble. When  cooked  soon  after  being  caught,  they 
possess  considerable  delicacy  and  flavour,  but 
after  being  kept  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  oil 
separates  from  the  flesh,  and  they  become  soft, 
greasy,  and  strong-flavoured. 

In  the  choice  of  every  kind  of  fish,  stiffness, 
brightness  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the  gills, 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable  signs  of  freshness. 
A  peculiar  elasticity  will  also  be  perceived  in  fish 
recently  caught,  little  or  no  permanent  impres- 
sion being  made  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  from  the  flesh  immediately  rising  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  Fresh  fish  also  lie  in 
a  partly  curled  position,  and  never  quite  straight, 
as  is  the  case  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some 
time.  Thickness  and  fleshiness  are  deemed  marks 
of  the  good  condition  of  all  fish. 

Cleaning,  Dressing,  ^c.  On  the  proper  clean- 
ing of  fish,  preparatory  to  dressing  it,  depends 
much  of  its  delicacy  and  flavour.  Ordinary 
cooks  seldom  do  this  well,  from  not  slitting  the 
fish  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the  inside  to  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  seldom  using  sufficient 
water.  The  superior  flavour  of  fish  cleaned  by 
the  fishmongers  arises  from  their  performing  the 
operation  more  completely,  and  from  the  large 
Quantity  of  water  the^  employ  about  them.  The 
flavour  of  all  fish  is  improved  by  adding  a  little 
salt  or  vinegar  to  the  last  water  in  which  they 
are  washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe  should  be 
carefully  cleaned  and  preserved. 

Fish  is  preferably  '  dressed '  by  simple  boiling, 
broiling,  or  frying ;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds  of  fish 
are  often  ii\juTed  "by  the  excessive  interference  of 
the  cook.  When  boiled,  "  all  large  fish,  with  the 
skin  whole,  must  be  placed  on  the  fire  in  cold 
water ;  if  crimped,  or  cut  into  slices  or  pieces,  in 
boiling  water ;  if  whole,  it  must  not  be  covered 
with  more  than  two  or  three  inches  of  water,  or 
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the  skin  will   crack,  and    not  only  spoil    the 
appearance  of  the  fish,  but  will  diminish  the 
gelatine  and  glnten  it  contains,  and  instead  of 
eating  firm  and  fall  of  flavour,  it  will  be  soft  and 
woolly,  especially  if  over-boiled "  (JSoyer).    As 
soon  as  a  scum  rises  from  boiling,  it  should  be 
removed  by  the  skimmer.    The  addition  of  a 
little  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  water  improves  the 
flavour  of  most  fish,  and  renders  the  flesh  firmer. 
The  proportions  riiould  be  ''two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  to  every  quart  of  water."    "  If  the  fish  be 
whole,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil  remove  the 
cover  on  one  side,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until 
done "  (Soyer).     A  fish  is  known  to    be   suffi- 
ciently dressed  by  the  fiesh  in  the  thicker  parts 
separating  easily  from  the  bone.    "If  a  large 
fish  I    generally  try  it    by  gently  pushing    a 
wooden  skewer  through  the  thickest  part;  if  it 
goes  in  easily  it  is  done''  (Soyer).    When  this 
is  the  case  it  should  be  removed  from  the  kettle, 
as  by  soaking  in  the  water  fish  loses  its  firmness 
and  becomes  soddened.    Sole,  skate>  and  mack- 
erel are  usually  put  into  boiling  water,  whether 
whole  or  sliced.    I^h  for  broiling  should  be  well 
washed  in   strone  vinegar,  wiped  dry  with  a 
towel,  and  fioured  before  placing  them  on  the 
gridiron;  and  the  bars  of  the  latter  should  be 
hot  and  well  buttered  {SundeU),    Fish  for  fry- 
ing should  be  prepared  as  for  broiling,  and  the 
butter,  oil,  or  lard  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  putting  them  into  the  fry- 
ing-pan.   The  latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth 
and  bright,  and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundance, 
to  prevent  the  fish  sticking  to  it  and  burning. 
As  the  fish  are  cooked  solely  by  the  heat  of  the 
melted  fat,  to  fry  them  in  the  highest  perfection 
there  should  be  enough   of  it  to  cover  them. 
Butter  or  oil  is  the  best  for  the  purpose.    To 
avoid  loss,  the  contents  of  the  frying-pan,  after 
the  fish  is  removed,  should  be  poured  into  a  clean 
jelly-jar  or  basin,  and  reserved  for  another  occa- 
sion.   The  fish  being  removed  from  the  pan,  the 
superfiuous  fat  should  be  drained  from  them 
preparatory  to  'serving'  them.    When  fish  is 
divided  into  fillets  or  cutlets  before  being  cooked, 
it  is  usual  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  to  dress  it 
with  forcemeat,  &c. 

In  serving  fish  of  the  finer  kinds,  no  other 
additions  are  required  than  melted  butter  and 
the  ordinary  fish  sauces  and  pickles.  The  dishes 
are  commonly  garnished  with  raw  parsley,  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  but  boiled  parsley,  chopped 
small,  should  accompany  it.  All  kinds  of  fish 
should  be  served  on  a  napkin. 

FISH  GLUE.    See  Qlve  and  IsnroLASs. 

VISH  POISOHDIQ.    See  AooiJ>B2ns. 

nSH  SKnr.  Syn,  Shabk  srar.  The  skin 
of  the  spotted  dog-fish  or  rough  hound  (ehien  de 
mer,  Fr.),  stretched  and  dried.  Used  for  polish- 
ing wood  and  ivory.  Several  other  varieties  of 
fish  skin  are  employed  in  the  arU»  The  dressed 
skin  of  the  '  rousette'  (peau  de  rovseUe,  Fr.)  is 
transparent^  and  very  beautiful.  Cemented  on 
green  paper,  and  rubbed  down  and  polished*  it  is 
used  as  veneer  for  fancy  boxes.  The  skins  of 
several  varieties  of  Squalus  are  also  used  for 
both  the  above  purposes.    See  SHAasBBzr. 

FIVE  HEBBS.    See  Spbcisb. 

FIX'ATVEE.     Syn.     Bavdolzvb,    Cltsphi- 


TIQUB,    EAU    COLLAlfTB,    FnCATBITB,    Fr.       TluS 

consists  of  any  of  the  simple  vegetable  muci- 
lages, combined  with  a  little  spirit  to  preserve  it» 
and  with  a  little  perfume  to  render  it  more 
agreeable. 

Prep.  1.  From  carrageen,  Irish,  or  pearl 
moss,  soaked  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  tiro, 
and  after  being  drained,  and  pressed  dry  in  a 
dean  napkin,  dissolved  by  boiling  in  soft  water. 
q.  s.  The  decoction  is  stnuned  through  cambric, 
and  when  nearly  cold  is  mixed  with  about  l-8rd 
or  l-4th  of  its  volume  of  eau  de  Cologne  or  other 
scented  spirit,  with  the  further  addition  of  a  few 
drops  (6  or  6)  of  oil  of  doves.  Sometimes  a 
little  brandy  is  added  to  the  mucilage,  and  when 
it  is  intended  for  present  use,  as  is  common  with 
home  manufactures,  the  n>irit  is  frequently 
omitted  altogether.  ^  ox.  of  the  prepared  moe* 
is  fully  enough  for  f  pint  of  strained  decoction, 
if  rightly  managed. 

2.  From  quince  seed  boiled  in  water,  as  the 
last.  I  ox.  yidds  nearly  )  pint,  of  strained 
decoction. 

8.  Pale  gum-arabic  (picked),  1|  ox.;  rose- 
water,  2  fi.  ox. ;  pure  water,  3  fi.  ox. ;  dissolve. 

4.  Gum-arabic,  8i  ox. ;  water,  i  pint ;  dinolve, 
and  drop  in  eau  de  Cologne,  g^radually,  until  the 
cloadiness  at  first  occasioned  ceases  to  be  re- 
moved  by  agitation;  the  next  day  decant  the 
clear  portion.  AU  of  the  above  are  very  superior, 
and  keep  welL 

6.  (Sedwood.)  Gum-tragacantb,  li  dr. ;  water, 
7  ox. ;  proof  spirit,  8  ox. ;  otto  of  roses,  10  drops  ; 
macerate  24  hours,  and  strain. 

6.  Malt,  7  ox.;  hot  water  (that  will  barely 
permit  the  finger  to  be  held  in  it  without  pain), 
\  pint;  infuse  in  a  covered  jug  or  basin,  gently 
press  out  the  liquid,  and  as  soon  as  cold  add  of 
proof  spirit  (or  brandy  or  Cologne  water),  2^  fl. 
ox.,  and  strain. 

Obs.  Bandoline  is  used  by  ladies  and  by  hair- 
dressers for  stiffening  the  hair,  and  to  make^  it 
curl  firmly  and  remain  in  place.  It  is  applied 
either  by  moistening  the  fing^crs  and  passing  the 
hair  through  them,  or  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge.    See  Poicmabb. 

FIXED  AIB.    See  Cabbonio  Agxd. 

FIXED  OILS.    See  Fat  and  Oils. 

FLAKE  WHITE.    See  Whitb  PiaMKim. 

FLAKE.  Gas  or  vapour  in  an  incandescent 
state.  The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is 
exceedingly  feeble;  illuminating  power  being 
almost  entirdy  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
incandescent  solid  matter,  usually  carbon  in  the 
fiame.  It  was  once  stated  that  a  pure  gas  gave 
when  burnt  an  absolutely  non-luminous  fiame, 
but  it  has  since  been  shown  that  when  gases 
bum  under  considerable  pressure  a  certain 
amount  of  light  is  emitted.  See  IxxvxiVATiov, 
and  helow. 

Flame  Colours.  The  vapours  of  metallic  com- 
pounds communicate  colours  to  fiames.  The 
characteristic  colours  aiforded  by  some  metals 
are  very  beautiful*  and  their  exhibition  forms  a 
favourite  experiment  of  chemical  lecturers.  The 
coloured  fiames  are  generally  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  alcohol  or  rectified  spirit  contain- 
ing certain  salte  in  fine  powder.  In  this  way  a 
OBBSK  colour  is  communicated  by  boracic  add  or 
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chloride  of  copper ;  a  XBO  on«  by  the  nitrates  of 
iron,  lime,  and  ttrontia ;  a  tiolbt  hy  potassa  and 
iti  salts;  and  a  tbxlow   by  nitrate  of    soda. 
Messrs  Chorch  and  Crookes  haye  described  a 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  characteristic  flames  of 
the  metals  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
lecture-table.    'Gnn-paper/  made  in  the  same 
way  as  <  gun-cotton/  is  to  be  soaked  in  solutions 
of  the  ^lorates  of  the  different  metals,  dried 
with  care,  and  kept  dry.    A  good  'gun-paper* 
for  the  purpose  is  prepared  by  soaking  strips  of 
Swedish  filtering-paper  for  ten  minutes  in  a  mix- 
ture of  4  parts  oil  of  yitriol  with  5  parts  strong 
nitric  acid«  both  by  measure.    The  strips,  when 
taken  out  of  the  acid,  should  be  washed  first 
with  cold,  and  then  with  hot   rain  or  distilled 
water,  till  the  washings  are  no  loncer  sour  to  the 
taste.    The  solutions  of  the  metric  salts  need 
not  be  Tery  strong ;  but  if  they  are  warm,  the 
strips  of  'gun-paper'  will  be  more  easily  and 
completely  saturated  with  them.    Since  some  of 
the  chlorates  attract  moisture  tern  the  air,  it  is 
better  to  dry  the  papers  prepared   with  them 
before  the  tre  previous  to  Ughting  them.    They 
are  shown  to  best  advantage  when  a  strip  is  loosely 
crumpled  up  into  a  pellet,  lighted  quickly  at  one 
comer,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  against  a  dark 
background.    They  leave  after  burning,  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  no  ash  whatever.     Paper  pre- 
pared with  the  salt  of  potassa  fives  a  fiash  of 
TIOLBT  flame,  that  prepared  wiUi  the  soda  salt 
the  characteristic  tbILOW  flame,  and  that  with 
chlorate  of  baryta  a  very  beautiful  obbbh  light. 
The  chlorates  of  strontium,  lithium,  and  calcium, 
when  thus  ignited,  give  Intense  colours.    The 
TioutT-BLUB  flame  of   copper  is  wdl  seen  even 
with  the  chloride  of  that  metal,  while  paper 
soaked  in  nitrate  of  potassa  shows  the  potassium 
flame  better  than  if  the  chlorate  be  used.    '  Gun- 
paper'  prepared  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
chloride  or  chlorate  of  thallium  shows  the  cha- 
racteristic  BPBio-GBBBH   flame    of  that  metal 
with  great    distinctness.    Chlorate    of  barium, 
being  an  article  of  commerce,  may  be  employed 
for   the  preparation  of  tiie  other   chlorates,  it 
being  merely  necessary  to  add  to  this  salt  in 
solution  an  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  or  carbonate  of  the  metal  whose  chlo- 
rate is  desired.    For  instance,  in  order  to  make 
'chlorate   of  copper,'   15-1   gr.  of  chlorate   of 
barium  being  dissolved  in  hot  distilled  water,  a 
boiling  solution  containing  12*6  gr.  of  pure  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  copper  is  to  be  added  to  it. 
Insoluble  white  '  sulphate  of  baryta '  falls,  while 
the  solution,  flltered  and  evaporated,  yields  the 
new  chlorate  in  crystals.     See   FiBxs,  Prso- 
ncHxrr,  &C. 

TLkX'WKL.    See  CLOTBDre. 

FLASK.  Prep.  From  burnt-sugar  colouring, 
1  gall.;  fluid  extract  of  capsicum  or  essence  of 
cayenne,  f  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  flery 
taste.  Used  to  colour  spirits,  and  to  give  them 
a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the  brewers' 
druggists,  and  labelled  'unroLABB  ixv  buskt 

•UGAB.' 

FLASKS.  These  instruments,  which  are  largely 
used  by  chemists  in  the  laboratory,  are  made  of 
glass,  and  consist  of  a  bulb  blown  on  the  end  of 
a  tube ;  usually  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  is  flattened. 


and  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  turned  over  so  as 
to  form  a  rim  or  flange.  For  special  purposes 
flasks  are  made  conical  in  shape,  with  flat  bottoms 
and  short  necks. 

If  flasks  are  to  be  used  for  boiling  liquids  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  be  made  of  the  best 
Bohemian  hard  glass;  these  are  unfortunately 
somewhat  difficult  to  procure  in  England,  as  those 
sold  by  the  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus  as  made 
of  Bohemian  glass  are  usually  of  inferior  quality. 

Amateur  chemists  are  often  recommended  to 
use  Florence  oil-flasks  as  a  cheap  substitute  for 
flasks  speciallv  made  for  chemical  purposes ;  it  is, 
however,  much  better  to  buy  the  latter,  for  the 
oil-flasks  are  very  liable  to  crack  when  heated, 
being  made  of  such  thick  glass,  and  they  are  not 
always  so  easily  procurable  as  one  is  led  to 
suppose. 

FLATTTLIVGB.  Syn.  Flatttlbvoy,  Wikb. 
In  pathology,  a  morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Its  most  common  cause  is 
indigestion.  The  avoidance  of  indigestible  food, 
especially  peas,  beans,  Ac,  and  the  Mloption  of  a 
simple  diet  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
is  the  best  means  of  preventing  flatulency. 

To  relieve  flatulency,  carminatives  and  aroma- 
tics,  as  black  pepper,  mustard,  peppermint,  gin- 
ger, cinnamon,  lavender,  and  most  spices,  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  A  glass  of  peppermint  cordial,  or 
of  brandy  strongly  flavoured  with  peppermint  or 
ginger,  is  a  popular  and  efilcient  remedy.  A  few 
drops  (15  to  80)  of  ether,  with  a  little  tincture  of 
capsicum  or  spirit  of  sal-volatile,  seldom  fail  to 
give  relief.    See  Dtbfbpsia. 

FLAYOVBIHO  SUBSTANCES.  See  Ebsbncb, 
Oil  (Volatile),  Spiob,  Wibb,  Ac. 

FLAX.    See  Linbv,  LnrsBBD,  and  Oil. 

FLEA.  This  troublesome  little  animal  is  the 
Pulex  irritam  of  Linnaus,  and  belongs  to  the 
Suetoria,  or  fourth  order  of  the  Inaecta,  Its 
favourite  haunts  are  our  warm  underclothing, 
and  its  most  productive  breeding-places  are  in  the 
'  flue '  which  careless  servants  allow  to  accumulate 
underneath  our  beds.  Gold,  light,  cleanliness, 
and  ventilation,  are  inimical  to  its  propagation. 

FLECHTEE  KAPSELH— Tetter  Capsulea,  or  Dr 
Berkeley's  Antiherpetic  Capsules  for  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Tetter,  Ac.  Capsules  filled  with  tar 
{Eager),  

FLECHTENXITTEL— Tetter  Cure.  {ParU,) 
1.  A  washing  fluid.  Common  water,  containing 
li%  sulphuric  acid.  2.  A  salve.  A  mixture  A 
lard  and  spermaceti,  with  l-24th  of  their  weight 
of  calomel  (X  Schmidt), 

FLECETiBEFULVEB  —  Tetter  Powder.  (St 
Lube's,  France.)  Nitre,  100 ;  antimony  chloride, 
10;  antimony  oxide,  aOO.~/>o«e,  1*5  gr.  {Witt- 
Hein), 

FLECHTEE  SALBE— Tetter  Salve.  {FwUaine, 
Paris.)  For  all  skin  diseases.  Olive  oil  and 
white  wax,  with  l-16th  of  white  precipitate 
{WUtttein), 

Fleohtensalbe.  {Bruno  Jteiohel,  Apolda.)  A 
mixture  of  wax  and  lard,  coloured  green 
{Sohadler), 

Flechteasalbe.  {F,  Sohwarxloee,  Berlin,  and 
8,  G,  Sohwartg,  Breslau.)  For  salt-flux,  tetters, 
and  similar  skin  diseases.  Peru  balsam,  1 ;  car- 
bolic acid,  2 ;  yellow  wax,  10 ;  lard,  80  {Sohddler), 
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Flechtensalbe.  (Surbi,  Paris.)  For  all  kinds 
of  skin  diseases.  A  mixture  of  beef  tallow,  30 ; 
olive  oil,  10 ;  zinc  oxide,  2 ;  steatite,  2  (  WitUtein), 

FLECKEKWASSEB.  (Bronner.)  Cleansing 
fluid  (literally  spot  or  stain  water)  for  the  remoTfJ 
of  grease  and  dirt  spots.    Benzine  only. 

neckenwasser,  EngliBckes.  English  cleansing 
fluid  for  removing  acid,  resin,  wax,  tar,  and 
grease  spots.  A  mixture  of  96%  alcohol,  100 
grms. ;  liq.  ammon.,  sp.  gr.  '875,  80  grms. ;  ben- 
zine, 4  grms.  (Artut), 

FLEISGH-EZTEACT-LiaUETJ&— Ean  de  Vie 
Alimentense — ^Extract  of  Keat  Idquenr— Aqua 
YitSB  IxLcamativa.  {A.  Mentel,  Berlin.)  A  beau- 
tiful red  spicy  liquor,  leaving,  when  distilled, 
82%  of  solid  matter.  This  residue  contains  in 
100  parts  (besides  anilin-red),  resin  and  extractive 
(partly  from  ginger  and  putly  from  cinnamon), 
8i ;  sugar,  27i ;  extract  of  meat,  1^  (Eager), 

Fleisdi-Eztract-Symp— Syrup  of  Extract  of 
Meat.  (Meyer,  Berk.)  Blood-scrum  made  into 
a  syrup  with  sugar  (Soger). 

FLESH.  Sjfn,  Gabo,  L.  The  muscular  sub- 
stances of  animals;  the  softer  solid  portions  of 
the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  bones  and 
fluids.    See  Fibbin,  Pood,  &c. 

Fleah-broBli.  An  instrument  used  for  exciting 
the  cutaneous  circulation.  A  good  rough  towel 
vigorously  used  will  answer  every  purpose  of  the 
flesh-brush. 

FLIEaENPAPIE£,GIFTFB£IES— Non-FoifloiL- 
CUB  Fly  Papers.  (Bergmann  ^  (Jo.,  Bochlitz.) 
Contains  abundance  of  arsenious  acid  (Hoffer), 

FIiIEGEEPULVEB—Fly  Powder.  (Baumann, 
now  Markel,  Austria.)  93%  to  94%  of  dry  sandy 
ferraginous  clay  (ordinary  loam)  saturated  with 
a  decoction  of  some  bitter  substance,  as  quassia 
or  gentian  (Soger). 

FLIES.    See  Fly. 

FLIP.    See  Eaa-FLip. 

FLOHEMITTEL— Flea  Powder.  (Leipsic.)  Pow- 
dered soap  (Fiecher), 

FLOHEWASSE&— Flea  Water.  (Koch,  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  Vienna.)  7  brandy,  1  benzine,  1 
black  soap  (Soger). 

FLOVG,  for  Stereos.  Make  a  paste  of  1  lb.  of 
flour,  i  lb.  of  whiting,  2  oz.  of  melted  glue,  and  a 
very  little  alum.  Mix  with  water  so  as  to  make 
a  paste  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  pass  it 
through  a  strainer.  Take  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper  and  paste  it  thinly  and  evenly  all  over; 
cover  this  with  a  sheet  of  tissue-paper,  taking 
care  to  rub  it  all  over  with  the  hand  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  its  creasing.  Then  add  two 
more  sheets  of  tissue  pasted  in  the  same  way. 
Turn  the  flong  over  and  paste  a  sheet  of  wrapper 
or  sug^r-paper  on  the  blotting.  Then  roll  it  flat 
with  an  iron  roller  or  a  wooden  ruler,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use.  

FLOBIUEE— Vegetable  Tooth  Paste  made  by 
John  Tates.  (Albin  MUller,  Brunn.)  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  quadrangular  china  pot,  and  is  a  red, 
dry,  rather  hard  mass,  made  from  prepared  chalk, 
20  grms. ;  starch-powder,  10  grms. ;  glycerin,  8 
grms. ;  pelUtory  tincture,  3  grms. ;  peppermint  oil, 
10  drops ;  and  water,  q.  s.,  coloured  with  Floren- 
tine lac  (Soger). 

FLOUVDEE.    A  flat  flsh,  very  like  the  plaice. 


but  smaller,  and  of  more  obscure  colour.  It  is 
very  common  about  the  British  coast,  and  ia 
found  in  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas.     Its  flesh  is  very  wholesome. 

FLOUE.  I^n.  Fabina,  L.  The  finely  ground 
and '  dressed '  meal  of  bread  corn,  and  of  the  seeds 
of  some  of  the  Leguminosss.  That  known  speci- 
fically as  '  flour '  in  this  country  is  obtained  from 
spring  varieties  of  TViticum  vmgare  (the  common 
wheat). 

Var.,  ^e.  Of  varieties  of  flour  there  are 
several,  depending  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  bran 
which  they  contain,  and  the  relative  fineneu  (if 
the  sieves  through  which  they  are  passed : 

FiKE  Wheat-floub,  Pabtby  Floub  ;  Fabdta, 
F.  TBiTioi,  F.  BiinNiB  TBiTici.  The  finest  floor, 
obtained  from  the  meal  produced  in  the  first 
grinding  of  wheat  between  sharp  stones,  by 
means  of  a  sieve  of  64  wires  to  the  inch.  Used 
for  pastry. 

MiDDLiKGB.  The  remainder  of  the  flour  of 
the  first  grinding,  obtained  by  means  of  a  slightly 
coarser  sieve.  Used  for  making  household  bread, 
but  is  mostly  regpround  for  the  next  variety. 

Sbcokpb.  Ac  finest  part  of  the  flour,  ob- 
tained by  regrinding  '  middlings '  between  blunt 
stones.  Used  by  the  bakers  for  their  finest 
wheaten  bread. 

PouJLBD.  The  coarse  fiour  from  which  the 
seconds  has  been  sifted.  Used  for  making  sea 
biscuits  and  gingerbread,  and  to  fatten  pooltiy 
and  hogs. 

CODKTBT  HOUBBHOLD  Flovb.  This  is  UBosUy 
ground  only  once,  and  sifted  to  4>>5tha  of  the 
weight  of  the  wheat. 

\ :  ^MUKITION  Floxtb  IS  ground  and  sifted  to 
nearly  6-6ths  the  weight  of  the  wheat. 

According  to  Mr  Accum,  thirty-two  pecks  of 
wheat  in  the  London  mills  yield,  of  fiour,  38| 
parts ;  pollard,  8  parts ;  and  bran  (Furfur  tritiei), 
12  parts ;  the  bulk  of  ihe  wheat  being  doubled  by 
grinding. 

According  to  Mr  Hard,  miller,  of  Dartfoid, 
quoted  by  Dr  Pereira,  the  wheat  having  been 
ground  in  the  usual  way,  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  state  of  meal  for  some  time  before  'dressing,' 
which  removes  the  heat  caused  by  the  prooessi, 
and  enables  the  miller  to  obtain  more  flour,  and 
the  baker  a  better  quality,  than  if  'dressed'  im- 
mediately it  is  ground. 

*'  The  process  of  dressing  is  by  a  wire  cylinder 
containing  a  certain  number  of  sheets  of  different 
texture  or  fineness,  which  cylinder  contains  eight 
hair-brushes  attached  to  a  spindle  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  and  laid  out  so  as  to 
gently  touch  the  wire.  This  cylinder  is  fed  by  a 
'shoe'  with  the  meal;  then  the  'flour'  and 
'oibd,'  after  passing  through  the  wire  in  this 
way,  are  divided  by  wooden  partitions  fixed  close 
to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder."  "  The  produce 
of  the  wheat-meal  dressed  through  the  wire 
machine  consists  of — 1,  fiour;  2,  white  stuff, 
or  boxings,  or  sharps ;  8,  fine  polhod ;  4,  coarse 
pollard,  or  horse  pollsxd;  6,  bran.  The  second 
product  (».  e.  the  white  stuff)  is  then  submitted 
to  another  'dressing'  through  a  fine  cloth  machine, 
and  produces — 1,  fine  midSings,  for  biscuits;  2, 
toppings,  or  specks;  8,  dusting;  4»  best  pollard, 
Turkey  middlmgs,  or  coarse  middlings." 
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Tablx  of  ike  Prodmee  of  One  Quarter  of  Wheat 
(»  504  lbs.).    ByMrHABD. 

Flour 392  lb«. 

Biscoit  or  fine  middlings  .     .      10 
Toppings  or  specks  ....        8 


9» 


Best  pollard,  Turkey  p.,  or 

twenty-penny 15 

Fine  pollard 18 

Bran  and  coarse  pollard    .    .  50 

Loss  by  evaporation  and  waste  11 

504. 


»> 


» 


M 


» 


M 


According  to  Vauquelin,   French  wheat-flour 
contains  about  10%    of  water,  11%   of  gluten, 
71%  of  starch,  5%   of  sugar,  and  3%  of  gum ; 
,  and  the  water  of  the  dough  amounts  to  about 
;  50% .    The  quantity  of  the  bran  in  wheat  ranges 
under  2% . 
JPtur.    This  article  of  food  is  very  frequently 
'  -adulterated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  baker,  as 
■  has  been  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  bread. 
The  principal  physical  characteristics  of  wheat- 
flour  of  good  quality  are  the  following :  it  has  a 
dull  white  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  yellow ; 


Analjfeie  of  Flour. 


FSLIOOT. 

Mean  of 
14  AnalyiM. 


IdEIHXBT.        PATKH. 


I 


j  Per  cent. 

Water '  140 

Fikt 1-2 

Nitrogenous  matter,  gluten,  &c '  12*8 

Ditto,  soluble  in  water '  1*8 

Non-nitrogenised  substances,  dextrin,  sugar,  &c.    .  7*2 

Starch 59*7 

Cellulose 1*7 

SalU(ash) 1*6 


Per  cent  I  Per  eeut. 

150  14*22 

20  1-25 

10*8  14*45 


} 


70*5 
1*7 


68*48 
1*6 


Wamklik. 

Fine  Wheaten 

Plonr. 


Per  cent. 
16*5 
1*2 
12-0 


69*6 
0-74 


it  exhibits  no  trace  of  bran,  even  when  pressed 
smooth  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  polished  surface ; 
its  oohesiveness  is  so  great  that,  on  being  squeezed 
in  the  hand,  the  lump  is  some  time  before  it  loses 
its  shape ;  it  has  a  homogeneous  appearance,  and 
does  not  lose  more  than  from  6%  to  12%  by  be- 
ing carefully  dried  in  a  stove.  The  smaller  the 
loss  in  this  way  the  finer  is  the  quality,  other 
matters  being  equal,  and  the  more  economical  in 
use  (see  below). 

Teete.  1.  Solution  of  ammonia  turns  pure 
wheat-flour  yellow;  but  if  any  other  corn  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  still  darker 
brown. 

2.  Solution  of  potassa,  containing  about  12% 
of  caustic  alkali,  dissolves  pure  wheat-flour  almost 
completely ;  but  when  it  is  adulterated  with  the 
flonr  of  the  leguminous  seeds  (beans,  peas,  &c.), 
the  cellulose  of  these  substances  remains  undis- 
solved, and  its  hexagonal  tissue  is  readilv  identi- 
fied under  the  microscope.  Mineral  suostances 
(chalk,  pUster  of  Paris,  bone-dust,  &c.)  are  also 
insoluble  in  this  test,  and  appear  as  a  heavy  white 
sediment. 

8.  Boiling  water  poured  on  the  sample  causes 
the  evolution  of  the  peculiar  odour  of  pea  or  bean- 
flonr  when  these  substances  are  present.  Bread 
made  with  such  flour  evolves  a  like  odour  on  being 
toasted. 

4.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  poured  on  potato- 
flour,  or  on  wheat-flour  adulterated  with  it,  deve- 
k>ps a  smell  of  rushes;  it  also  dissolves  starch,  but 
cluuiges  the  colour  of  pure  wheat-flour  to  a  deep 
violet. 

5.  Nitric  acid  turns  wheat-flour  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  but  forms  a  stiif  and  tenacious  jelly 
with  potato  fecula,  the  colour  of  which  it  does 
not  alter. 


6.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  sample  submitted 
to  dry  distillation  in  a  stoneware  retort,  and  the 
distillate  collected  in  a  receiver  containing  a  little 
water,  the  latter  is  found  to  remain  perfectly 
neutral  if  the  wheat-flour  is  pure,  but  acquires  a 
distinctly  alkaline  reaction  when  beans,  pulse,  or 
pea-meal  is  present  {Eodriguee). 

7.  Triturate  800  gr.  of  the  sample  with  an 
equal  weight  of  clean  siliceous  sand,  and  id^r  5 
minutes  form  a  homogeneous  paste  with  water; 
afterwards  further  adding  more  water,  until 
about  2  fl.  oz.  have  been  used.  The  filt^^  liquid, 
treated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  strong  and 
pure  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  develops  a  pink 
colour,  which  gradually  disappears  when  the 
specimen  examined  consists  of  pure  wheat-flour ; 
but  assumes  a  deep-purple  colour,  which  disap- 
pears much  more  slowly  if  the  flour  is  adulterated 
with  even  10%  of  fecula  or  potato-flour.  This 
test  succeeds,  not  only  with  flour  and  meal,  but 
also  with  macaroni,  vermicelli,  &c.  (if.  Chevallier). 

8.  The  milky  liquid  holding  the  starch  in  sus- 
pension is  poured  into  a  small  conical  glass  and 
left  at  rest  for  some  time;  the  clear  liquid  is 
then  decanted,  and  any  remaining  water  care- 
fully sucked  up  with  a  pipette  and  the  whole  ^ 
left  for  a  while,  in  order  that  the  deposit 
may  harden.  The  upper  grey  layer  is  next 
removed  with  a  tea-spoon,  and  the  harder  and 
stiffer  second  layer  left  undisturbed  until  it 
becomes  quite  solid  by  drying.  When  in  this 
state  it  may  be  upset  in  the  form  of  a  cone  upon 
a  lump  of  dry  plaster.  The  fecula  or  potato- 
starch  (if  any  is  present),  being  heavier  than  that 
of  wheat,  forms  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner:— The  operator  cuts  from  the  apex  of 
the  little  cone  above  mentioned  a  slice,  which  he 
triturates  only  for  a  short  time  in  an  agate 
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mortar  (one  of  glass,  or  porcclidn,  or  wedgwood- 
ware  will  not  do),  and  he  tests  that  with  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine.  If  it  turns  blue,  it  is  f  ecula. 
Another  slice  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  until 
the  operator  comes  to  the  wheat-starch,  which,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  not  affected  by  the  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine.  This  difference  of  behaviour 
of  the  two  species  of  starch  with  iodine  is  due  to 
the  friction  of  the  pestle  and  mortar,  which  is 
sufficient  to  divide  or  tear  the  envelopes  of  the 
particles  of  the  potato-starch,  which  then  be- 
come blue  when  treated  by  solution  of  iodine. 
The  particles  of  wheat-starch,  on  the  contrary, 
are  not  disaggregated  by  that  treatment,  and 
being  therefore  protected  by  their  envelope,  are 
not  acted  upon  by  the  solution  of  iodine,  or,  at 
mo8t»  assume  only  a  brown  tinge  (M,  Mobine), 

9.  Wheat-flour  adulterated  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  ground  bones,  chalk,  and  potato-flour  has 
a  higher  sp.  gr.  than  a  sample  of  the  pure  flour. 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  person  by 
filUng  a  small  vessel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "A  vessel  which 
will  contain  1  lb.  of  wheat-flour  will  contain  li  lb. 
of  f ecula"  (potato-flour),  and  hence  '*the  pro- 
portion of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated" (Ure). 

10.  If  to  a  sample  of  wheat-flour  is  added  a 
solution  of  potassa,  containing  about  1|%  of  the 
pure  alkali,  the  granules  of  potato  farina,  or  of 
bean-meal,  or  pea-meal  present  (if  any),  will 
acquire  4  or  5  times  their  original  volume,  while 
those  of  the  pure  wheat-starch  will  be  scarcely 
affected  by  it.  This  change  is  very  perceptible 
under  a  microscope  of  smalL  power.  2  parts  of 
liquor  of  potassa  (Ph.  L.)  and  5  parts  of  distilled 
water  form  a  mixture  that  answers  for  the  above 
ptirpose. 

11.  By  means  of  the  microscope  the  admixture 
of  the  cheaper  feculas  and  meals  with  wheat-flour 
is  readily  detected  by  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  the  starch-gruns ;  and  when  the  adulte- 
ration exceeds  9%  or  10%,  its  extent  may  be 
readily  estimated  with  considerable  accuracy. 
As  the  rauffe  of  adulteration  is  generally  from 
12%  to  27%,  this  method  is  applicable  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases. 

Analyna.  The  value  of  wheat-flour  as  an  ali- 
ment depends  upon  the  quantity  of  gluten,  sugar, 
starch,  and  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains ; 
and  its  superiority  over  the  flour  of  the  grains  of 
the  other  cereals  is  referred  to  its  con^ning  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  first  and  last  of  these 
substances  than  they  do.  The  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  flour  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  easily 
made  by  persons  unacquainted  with  chemistry 
by  attending  to  the  instructions  below  : 

a.  Make  1000  gr.  of  the  sample  into  a  dough 
with  a  little  wat^,  let  it  rest  an  hour  and  then 
gently  knead  it  in  successive  water,  until  the 
starchy  particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect 
the  portion  (glutbn)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  off 
the  water,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blot- 
ting paper,  several  times  doubled,  and  set  it 
aside. 

h.  Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  and  set  them  aside  in  a  tall  vessel, 
to  deposit  the  suspended  portion  (btasoh).  After 
a  sufficient  time  pour  off  the  dear  liquid,  and 


throw  the  whole  of  the  sediment  on  a  waghed 
paper  filter,  placed  in  a  funnel,  observing  to  re- 
move the  portion  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
vessel  by  means  of  a  little  clean  water,  that  none 
may  be  lost. 

0,  EvapoHite  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becomes  cordy, 
then  filter  it  through  a  piece  of  weighed  blotting- 
paper,  and  preserve  the  sediment  (aisuxxv); 
next  evaporate  the  residuum  to  the  consistence  of 
a  syrup,  agitate  it  with  10  times  its  wdght  of 
alcohol,  and  filter,  observing  to  wash  the  paper 
filter  clean  with  a  little  alcohol  after  the  solntion 
has  passed  through  it.  The  substance  on  the 
paper  is  phobfhatb  op  lixb  and  gum,  and  must 
be  set  aside.  By  subsequent  digestion  in  water, 
filtration,  and  evaporation,  the  two  may  be  ob- 
tained separately. 

d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the 
solution  and  washings,  as  above;  the  residnnm  is 

BUG-AB. 

tf.  Dry  the  substances  obtained  as  above  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The  weight  of  the 
albumen  may  be  taken  with,  that  of  the  glnten, 
as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive  value, 
and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  ^ven 
weights  by  10,  the  percentage  value  of  the  sample 
is  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper  em- 
ployed should  be  carefully  dried  and  w^ghed  be- 
fore using  them,  and  the  same  degree  of  heat 
should  be  employed  for  this  purpose  as  that  to 
which  they  will  be  afterwards  exposed  in  the 
drying  of  tihe  substances  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tions. 

Ohs,  The  above  method  of  ascertaining  the 
actual  value  of  any  sample  of  fiour  as  an  article 
of  food,  though  not  strictiy  accurate,  approxi- 
mates sufficiently  to  the  truth  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
baker  and  larg^e  purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  perform  the  first  part  of  the 
process  (a),  which  will  give  the  percentage  of  the 
most  important  constituent  of  the  flour ;  the  rert 
being  of  minor  consequence. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  article  on  Bbbad,  it  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  a  pound  of  the  best  flour,  from  thoroughly 
dried  wheat,  will  tdce  10  fl.  oz.  of  water  to  form 
it  into  ordinary  dough,  or  9  fl.  oz.  to  form  it  into 
bread  dough.  Under  the  old  parliamentary  Acts 
a  sack  of  flour  (280  lbs.)  was  presumed  to  produce 
80  loaves  (quartern  or  quarter-peck),  the  weight 
of  which,  within  48  hours  after  being  baked,  was 
to  be  4  lbs.  5|  oz.  each.  At  the  present  time 
fully  92  loaves,  weighing  4  lbs.  each,  are  produced 
by  the  London  bakers  from  one  sack  of  flonr, 
when  honest  weight  is  given ;  but  as  the  latter  is 
rarely  the  case,  and  the  bread  is  freqnentiy  'slack* 
or  '  under-baked,'  and  thus  contains  more  water 
than  good  bread  ought  to  do,  a  much  larger  pro- 
duct is  commonly  obtained.  The  dough  loses 
about  l-7th  of  its  weight  in  baking,  if  in  batches ; 
but  fully  l-6th  if  bak^  in  small  loaves  and 
placed  in  the  oven  separately.  The  best  bread 
contains  about  ll-46th8  of  its  wdght  of  added 
water;  and  common  bread  often  much  mofe  than 
l*4th.    The  proportion  of  water  in  the  London 
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brad  has  grofttiv  increased  during  the  last  few 
jean,  owing  to  the  introdaction  of  the  f  randulent 
plan  of  making  the  dough  with  rice  jelly  or  moss 
jelly.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  bread  of  some 
bakers  suffers  such  a  loss  of  weight  in  a  few  hours 
after  being  taken  from  the  oven.  A  4-lb.  loaf 
of  bread  purchased  from  a  baker  at  Lambeth, 
after  remaining  on  the  sideboard  of  a  sitting-room 
for  24  hours,  was  found  to  have  lost  no  lew  than 
6i  08.  by  evaporation,  and  in  two  days  longer  its 
interior  cells  were  covered  with  green  mould,  and 
the  whole  was  unfit  for  food,  llie  bakers,  aware 
of  these  facts,  are  particularly  careful  not  to  bake 
more  bread  than  they  can  dispose  of  whilst '  new,' 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  refusing  to  weigh  their 
bread  before  selling  it,  when  it  is  more  than  10 
or  12  hours  old,  although  they  are  liable  to  be 
'fined'  for  such  a  refusal.  See  Bbbad,  Cakes, 
Fabota,  &c^  also  below, 

Flour,  Baked.  Sy».  Fasika  tobta,  F.  tbitici 
TOflZA,  L.  Prep.  From  wheat-flour,  carefully 
baked  in  a  '  slack '  oven,  until  it  acquires  a  pale- 
buff  hoe.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food  for  in- 
fants troubled  with  diarrhoea.    See  Faxika. 

Flour,  Bail^  (Prepared).  J^n,  Fabikahob- 
rn  PBXPABATA,  L.  Ftep.  (Ph.  Bor.)  From 
barley-flour,  compressed  into  a  tin  cylinder  until 
the  vessel  is  2-3xds  full,  which  is  then  suspended 
at  the  upper  part  of  a  still  2-3rds  filled  with  water, 
and  after  the  '  head '  is  fitted  on,  the  water  b  kept 
boiling  for  30  hours  (2  days  of  16  hours  each). 
lastly,  the  upper  layer  being  removed,  the  rest  is 
reduced  to  powder,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

Flour,  Boiled.  Syn.  Tbitioiha,  Fabdta  fbb- 
PABATA,  L.  Prep,  From  fine  floar,  tied  up  in  a 
linen  cloth  as  tight  as  possible,  and  after  it  has 
been  frequently  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  out- 
side of  the  cloth  is  dredged  over  with  flour  until 
a  crust  is  formed  round  it,  to  prevent  the  water 
ioaking  into  it  whilst  boiling;  it  is  then  boiled 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  cold,  it  is  divided  into 
small  oblong  pieces.  For  use  it  is  reduced  to 
powder,  either  by  grinding  or  grating  it,  and  is 
then  prepared  like  arrowroot.  It  forms  a  good 
diet  for  children,  in  diarrhoea,  &c, ;  and  as  it  may 
be  easily  prepared  at  home,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  free  from  adulteration. 

Flour,  Jones's  Patent.  Prep,  From  kiln-dried 
flour,  1  ewt.;  tartaric  acid,  10}  os.;  mix  tho- 
roughly; after  2  or  8  days  add,  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  12  oz.;  lump  sugar,  |  lb.;  common  salt, 
li  lbs. ;  mix,  and  pass  the  compound  through  the 
'dressing-machine.'  It  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  separately  reduced  to  fine  powder  before 
adding  them  to  the  flour.  By  simply  mixing  it 
with  cold  water  and  at  once  baking  it,  it  produces 
light,  porous  bread. 

Obe,  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  pay  a 
passing  tribute  to  the  excellence  and  usefulness 
of  Jones's  patent  flour.  It  is,  indeed,  invaluable 
to  every  household  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
producing,  with  great  economy  and  extempora- 
neously, not  merely  cakes,  puddings,  pastry,  and 
fancy  bread,  but  the  'staff  of  life'  itself,  house- 
hold bread  of  a  purity,  flavour,  and  lightness 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  in  that  purchased  of 
the  bakers. 

Floor,  Sowell's  Patent,    a.   (No.  1.)    Flour, 


1  sack  (280  lbs.) ;  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*14), 
45  oz. ;  mix,  by  adding  the  acid  in  a  '  sprav.'  o, 
(No.  2.)  To  the  last,  add  (expertly)  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  39  oz.;  mix  thoroughly,  and  pass  the 
whole  through  a  sieve  or  *  dressing- machine.' 

Obe.  This  flour  is  used  as  the  last,  to  which, 
however,  it  is  inferior  in  quality.  No.  1  will 
keep  6  weeks.  No.  2  will  keep  a  month.  Jones's 
flour  will  keep  good  in  a  dry  place  for  years.  If 
No.  1  is  alone  employed  for  the  dough,  to  each 
pound  of  the  flour,  65  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
with  salt  q.  s.  must  be  added.  The  patentee 
clums  for  his  invention  the  merit  of  the  soda  and 
acid  being  converted  into  culinary  salt  in  the 
process  of  making  up  the  flour  and  baking  the 
dough. 

FLOWBES,  Cut  (to  keep  firesh).  Flowers  may 
be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for  a  considerable 
time  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 
When  growing  on  the  parent  stem,  the  large 
amount  of  evaporation  from  the  sur&ce  of  their 
leaves  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent  pro- 
portion of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off.  To  supply,  in  part,  this  loss  of  moistare 
by  evaporation  has  arisen  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  placing  flowers  in  water;  but  their 
mutilated  stems  possess  a  far  inferior  power  of 
sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  the  roots,  and  thus 
their  decay  is  only  deferred  for  a  time.  To  pre- 
serve them  more  effectually,  of  at  least  to  render 
their  existence  less  ephemeral  we  may  surround 
them  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  bv  which  the  loss 
of  water  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves  will  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

Another  method  by  which  some  flowers  may  be 
preserved  for  many  months  is  to  carefully  dip 
them,  as  soon  as  gathered,  in  perfectly  limpid 
gum  water,  and  after  allowing  them  to  drain  for 

2  or  3  minutes,  to  set  them  upright,  or  arrange 
them  in  the  usual  manner  in  an  empty  vase. 
The  gum  g^radually  forms  a  transparent  coating 
on  the  surface  of  the  petals  and  stems,  and  pre- 
serves their  figure  and  colour  long  after  they 
have  become  dry  and  crisp. 

Yet  another  method  (given  in  the  'Pharma- 
ceutical Journal')  is  as  follows: — "A  vessel  with 
a  moveable  cover  is  provided,  and  having  removed 
the  cover  from  it,  a  piece  of  metallic  gauze  of 
moderate  fineness  is  fixed  over  it,  and  the  cover 
replaced.  A  quantity  of  sand  is  then  taken 
sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve  into  an  iron  pot,  where  it  is  heated  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  stearin,  caref  ally 
stirred  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  the  ingredients. 

"  The  quantity  of  stearin  to  be  added  is  at  the 
rate  of  i  a  part  to  100  parts  of  sand.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  add  too  much,  as  it  would  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  injure  the  flowers.  The  vessel 
with  its  cover  on  and  the  gauze  beneath  it  is 
then  turned  upside  down,  and  the  bottom  being 
removed,  the  flowers  to  be  operated  upon  are 
carefully  placed  on  the  gauze  and  the  sand  gently 
poured  in,  so  as  to  cover  the  flowers  entirely,  the 
leaves  being  thus  prevented  from  touching  each 
other.  The  vessel  is  then  put  in  a  hot  place,  such, 
for  instance,  as  tiie  top  of  a  baker's  oven,  where  it 
is  left  for  48  hours.    The  flowers  thus  become 
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dried,  and  they  retain  their  natural  colours.  The 
vessel  still  remaining  hottom  upwards^  the  lid  is 
taken  off,  and  the  sand  runs  away  through  the 
gauze,  leaving  the  flowers  uninjured/' 

Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  more  or  less 
restored  by  immersing  them  halfway  up  their 
stems  in  very  hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to 
remain  in  it  until  it  cools  or  they  have  recovered. 
The  coddled  portion  of  the  stems  must  then  be 
cut  off,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  clean  cold 
water.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of  faded 
flowers  may  be  restored,  but  there  are  some  of  the 
more  fugacious  kinds  on  which  it  proves  useless. 

Flowers.  Syn.  Flobbs,  L.  Among  che- 
mists, this  term  is  applied  to  various  pulveru- 
lent substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  antimony,  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c. 
The  term  has  been  discarded  from  modem  che- 
mical nomenclature,  but  is  still  commonly  em- 
ployed in  familiar  language  and  trade. 

FLUID  CAM'PHOS.  JPretp.  (Sir  J.  Murray.) 
From  camphor  (in  powder),  1  dr.;  freshly  pre- 
cipitated carbonate  of  magnesia,  2  dr. ;  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint;  the  solution  is  effected  by 
forcing  in  carbonic  acid  gas  under  pressure.  Each 
fl.  oz.  contains  8  gr.  of  camphor  and  6  gr.  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia.    See  Ebsbncb  ov  Cak- 

FHOB. 

FLUID    MAOHESIA.      Syn,     Liqtjob   Mag- 

NBSIJB     OABBOITATIB,     L.     K.    BICABBOKATIS,    L. 

The  preparations  sold  under  this  name  are  mere 
solutions  of  freshly  precipitated  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  water,  formed  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  under  powerful  pressure  and  long  agi- 
tation. The  best  known  are  Sir  J.  Murray's  and 
Mr  Dinneford's,  each  fl.  oz.  of  which  is  said  to 
contain  about  17i  gr.  of  the  carbonate,  but  their 
actual  richness  in  the  latter  seldom  exceeds  10  or 
12  gr.,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer 
is  often  as  low  as  6  or  6  gr.  Recently  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  magnesia,  placed  in  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  which  is  then  filled  by  means 
of  a  soda-water  apparatus  with  water  fully  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  readily  dissolves  on  slight 
and  cautious  agitation,  and  the  aerated  water  be- 
comes saturated  with  magnesia.  A  scruple  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  put  into  a  soda-water 
bottle  and  thus  treated  is  all  taken  up  in  from 
20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the  beverage 
continues  beautifully  clear. 

FLUKE.  Syn.  Faboiola;  Dibtomb,  Ft.; 
Lbbbbwtjbk,  Gtet.  A  genus  of  trematode  para- 
sites infesting  men  and  the  higher  vertebrate 
animals.  The  egg  is  about  the  l-280th  of  an  inch 
long  and  l-270th  inch  wide. 

'Die  embryo  is  frequently  met  with  in  sewage 
water,  from  which,  if  it  be  removed  and  placed  in 
pure  or  distilled  water,  it  soon  dies.  The  embryo 
which  does  not  become  a  distoma  gives  rise  to  a 
progeny  (gradually  formed  from  germ-cells  within 
it^  consisting  sometimes  of  one,  but  much  more 
often  of  a  number  of  bodies  of  various  forms  and 
structures,  each  of  which  possesses  powers  of 
movement  and  locomotion.  But  the  creatures  of 
this  second  development  are  not  distomata; 
neither  are  the  offspring  to  which  they  in  their 
turn  give  rise.  Like  their  immediate  progenitors, 
this  offspring  produce  in  their  interior  germ-oells^ 
which  develop  into  minute  worms  having  tails. 


and  displaying  great  vivacity  when  placed  in 
water.  These  latter  alone  exhibit  the  diaimcters 
of  true  distomata.  "These  cercaiia  now  either 
become  enclosed,  like  a  chrysalis  in  a  pupa  state, 
or  they  penetrate  into  the  bo^es  of  sort  animals, 
become  encysted  and  parasitic  It  appears  piro- 
bable  that  the  distomata  enter  the  human  intea- 
tinal  canal  as  oercaria,  and  then  pass  into  the 
biliary  passages  "  {£lyih). 

A  case  is  on  record  of  two  distomata  having 
been  extracted  from  the  foot  of  a  woman,  into 
which  it  has  been  surmised  they  gained  an 
entrance  as  cercaria  whilst  the  woman  ■  was 
bathing. 

It  is  thought  that  shell-flsh,  as  well  aa  un- 
cooked fish,  when  eaten,  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing these  parasites  into  the  human  system. 
The  embryos  of  the  Disiomata  h&paiieum  swim 
about  and  live  in  water,  which  may  probably^ 
when  drunk,  be  the  means  of  conveying  them  into 
the  bodies  of  men  and  sheep.  The  ailmentB  and 
symptoms  to  which  these  pests  give  rise  depend 
upon  the  particular  organ  or  poi&on  of  the  body 
in  which  ihey  establish  themselves.    . 

In  man  they  are  a  frequent  cause  of  hema- 
turia and  dysentery.  In  sheep  they  oecadon 
fearful  mortality,  giving  rise  to  the  disease 
known  as '  the  rot,'  and  kimng  thousands  annoally. 

"The  number  of  species  affecting  men  are 
usually  enumerated  as  nine,  viz.  Fateiola  k^ 
patica,  IXsioma  crtu^um,  D.  laneeolaimm,  2>. 
opkthalmohimm,  2>.  heteraphyes,  BiUkarzia  hmmo" 
tohia,  Tetrattoma  rename,  Rewatkrydium  renarmmt 
and  2r.  pinguicola** 

FLUM'MEET.  A  species  of  thick  hasty-pud- 
ding  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice,  flavoured  with 
milk,  cream,  almonds,  orange  flowers,  lemons,  Ac, 
according  to  fancy. 

Prep.  1.  (Dtjtoh  Flumiibbt.)  From  blanc- 
mange and  eggs,  flavoured  with  lemon-peel  and 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

2.  (Fbbvoh  Flxtkheby.)  Ywm  equal  parts 
of  blancmange  and  cream,  sweetened,  ana  fla- 
voured. The  above  are  poured  into  forms  and 
served  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirit,  cider,  Ac. 

8.  {A,  T,  ThofMOH,)  Thke  oatmeal  or  groats, 
1  qua^ ;  rub  it  for  a  considerable  time  with  hot 
water,  2  quarts,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  nntil 
it  becomes  sour ;  then  add  another  quart  of  hot 
water,  and  strain  through  a  hair-sieve.  Let  stand 
till  a  white  sediment  is  deposited,  decant  the  fluid 
portion,  and  wash  the  sediment  ^-ith  cold  water. 
This  is  now  to  be  boiled  with  fresh  water  until  it 
forms  a  mucilage,  stirring  the  whole  time.  A 
light  and  nutritious  food  during  early  conva- 
lescence. 

FLUOBOBIG  ACID.  8yn,  Boboblitobig  acid. 
This  may  be  easily  prepared  by  saturating  hydro- 
fluoric acid  with  boracic  acid,  keeping  the  mix- 
ture cool,  and  then  concentrating  it  in  plstinam 
vessels  till  dense  fumes  arise. 

FLUOHTDBIC    ACID.      See  Htdbotlvobic 

AOID.  

FLUOBIDS  OF  H7DB0OEH.      See  Urvao- 

vLiroBio  Aon>. 

FLU'0BID£S.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
metals  and  other  basic  radicals.  The  fluorides  of 
the  metals  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  alkaline  metals,  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
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flnondes  d  hydrogen,  boron,  and  silioon  «re 
gBtecms,  ooodensing  at  a  low  temperatare  to  volatile 
liquida,  and  in  the  caae  of  the  laat  two,  decom- 
poeed  by  water.  Por  the  naturally  occurring  flaor- 
ridea  (lee  FLVOUun,  below), 

FLUOBIHB.  P.  Atomic  weights  19.  Anon- 
metallic,  or  negatiTe  element  belonging  to  the  same 
group  as  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which 
elements  it  itrongly  resembles  in  its  chemical 
properties. 

Somree,    It  occurs  in  nature  as  vlvob-bfax 

i calcium  fluoride,  CaF)),  found  in  Derbyshire 
where  it  is  Imown  as  BiiTn  jromf )  and  elsewhen^ 
and  as  cbtolitb  (double  fluoride  of  sodium  and 
aluminium,  3NaP.AIF|),  found  in  Greenland, 
fluor-spar  is  used  as  a  flux,  and  cryolite  for  the 
manufacture  of  pure  alumina  and  soda. 

JVsp.  Owing  to  the  great  energy  with  which 
it  attacks  and  combines  with  most  substances  it 
was  long  unknown  in  the  free  state,  but  it  has 
lately  been  isolated  by  M.  Moissan,  a  French 
chemist.  He  obtained  it  by  electrolysing  a  solution 
of  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  add,  containing  some 
potassium  fluoride,  in  a  platinum  U-tube  which 
was  cooled  considerably  below  the  freezing  point. 
Electrodes  made  of  an  alloy  of  platinum  contain- 
ing 10%  of  iridium  were  used. 

I^rop.  Fluorine  is  a  colourless  gas  possessed 
of  extraordinary  chemical  energy.  It  is  the 
most  negative  element  known,  and  combines  at 
the  ordinary  temperatiure  with  nearly  all  elements, 
the  combination  being  very  often  so  vigorous  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  production  of  flsme.  It  dis- 
plaoes  the  negative  elements,  even  oxygen,  from 
their  compounds;  for  example,  chlorides,  bro- 
mides, and  iodides  are  at  once  decomposed,  fluo- 
rides being  formed,  and  the  chlorine,  &c.,  set 
free;  while  with  water  it  forms  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  liberates  the  oxygen  in  the  form  of  ozone. 

FLUOfilLiaC  ACn).  H^iPf.  ^n.  Htdbo- 
WLVOsaioic  AOID.  A  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen 
and  siUcon  »  2HP.SiF4. 

Prep.  Mix  I  part  of  powdered  fluor-spar  with 
I  part  of  fine  sand  or  powdered  glass,  and  heat 
it  gently  with  two  parts  of  ooncen^ted  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  glass  retort,  the  neck  of  which  dips 
just  under  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  mercury 
coutsined  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  water. 
Silicon  fluoride  is  evolved,  and  is  decomposed  by 
the  water,  fluosilidc  add  being  formed  in  solution 
and  gelatinous  silica  being  predpitated;  this 
latter  is  prevented  by  the  layer  of  mercury  from 
blocking  the  delivery  tube.  The  solution  of 
the  add  is  used  as  a  test  for  notassium  and 
barium,  aa  it  gives  nearly  insoluble  predpitates 
with  the  salts  of  these  metals. 

WLTHL  8gn.  Fluxus,  Flttob,  L.  In  medi' 
time,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  several  diseases 
attended  with  a  copious  discharge,  as  diarrhoea 
(blitz),  dysentery  (bloobt  blitz),  English 
didera    (biliovb    bluz),    fluor  albus  (whitb 

BLVZ),  &C. 

Flu.  In  metaUmrgy^  &c.,  a  term  applied  to 
various  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  are 
added  to  others  which  are  more  refractory,  to 
fiidlitate  their  fusion. 

Prep.  1.  (Black  Flux.)  Nitre,  1  part; 
crude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  2  parts;  mix, 
and  deflagrate,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time,  in 


a  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness.  The  product 
consists  of  carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  char- 
coal in  a  finely  divided  state.  It  is  used  for  smelt- 
ing metallic  ores.  It  exercises  a  reducing  action, 
as  well  as  fadlitates  the  fusion.  It  must  be  kept 
dry. 

2.  (Chbibtison'b  Flitz.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
(cryst.),  8  parts ;  charcoal  (in  fine  powder),  I  part ; 
heat  the  mixture  gradually  to  redness.  For  re- 
dudng  arsenic. 

8.  (CoBBiBH  RKDVonra  Flux.)  Crude  tartar, 
10  parts ;  nitre,  4  parts ;  borax,  8  parts ;  triturate 
together. 

4.  (CoBKiSH  BBBiirnrat  Flttz,  Whitb  Flitx.) 
Crude  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts,  deflag^ted 
together.    See  Bla.ok  Flitx. 

6.  (Cbudb  plux.)  Same  as  black  blvx, 
omitting  the  deflragration.    Redudng. 

6.  (FsBBBBHTs's  Flux.)  Carbonate  of  potash 
(dry),  3  parts ;  cyanide  of  potassium,  1  part.  For 
the  arsenical  compounds. 

7.  (Libbio'b  Flitx.)  Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  equal  parts.  As  the 
last.    See  Abbbhioitb  Acid. 

8.  (MoBYBAu's  RBBVcnra  Flux.)  Powdered 
glass  (free  from  lead),  8  parts ;  calcined  borax 
and  charcoal,  of  each,  1  purt ;  all  in  fine  powder, 
and  triturated  well  together.      Used  as  black 

FLUX. 

9.  (Whitb  Flux.)    See  above. 

10.  (Fluxbb  fob  Ebamblb.)    See  Enahblb. 

11.  (Various.)  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal-am* 
moniac,  common  salt,  limestone,  glass,  fluor-spar, 
potassium  cyanide,  and  several  other  substances, 
are  used  as  fluxes  in  meiallur^, 

Ob$.  On  the  large  scale,  crude  tartar  is  em* 
ploved  in  the  preparation  of  fluxes ;  on  the  small 
scale^  commercial  cream  of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of 
potash. 

FLT.  The  common  house-fly  {Mutea  domet' 
iiea)  causes  considerable  annoyance  to  the  person 
in  hot  weather,  as  wdl  as  damage  to  handsome 
furniture,  especially  to  picture-frames,  gilding, 
and  the  like.  The  best  way  to  exterminate  them 
is  to  expose  on  a  plate  one  or  other  of  the  mixtures 
given  under  Flt  Poibok  (below).  The  blow-fly 
X,Mu»ea  vomiioria),  and  other  insects,  may  be 
kept  from  attacking  meat  by  dusting  it  over 
with  black  pepper,  powdered  ginger,  or  any  other 
spice,  or  by  skewering  a  piece  of  paper  to  it  on 
which  a  drop  or  two  of  creosote  has  been  poured. 
The  spices  may  be  readily  washed  off  with  water 
before  dressing  the  meat. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  flies 
will  not  pass  through  a  netting  made  of  fine 
silk,  thread,  or  wire,  even  though  the  meshes 
may  be  an  inch  apart,  unless  there  is  a  window 
or  light  behind  it.  This  afibrds  us  a  ready 
means  of  excluding  the  insects  from  all  our 
apartments  which  have  windows  only  on  one  side 
of  them,  without  keeping  the  latter  closed.  It 
is  merely  necessary  to  have  an  ornamental  net- 
ting stretched  across  the  opening,  when,  although 
flies  may  abound  on  the  outside,  none  will  venture 
into  the  room  so  protected.  If,  however,  there 
is  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  they 
will  fly  through  the  netting  immediately  (see 
below). 

Fly-blow  in  Sheep.    Oil  of  turpentine,  8  oz. ; 
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oil  of  amber,  1  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate,  1  dr. 
The  sublimate  must  be  first  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
whey  and  then  mixed  with  the  oils. 

Fly  Papen.  '  Pafieb  uoubb  '  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  arsenic  in  its  substance.  Mr  Plow- 
man, in  a  letter  to  the  'Pharm.  Joum.,'  June 
22nd,  1878,  says  tiiat  in  a  specimen  of  '  papier 
moure '  examined  by  him  he  failed  to  detect  the 
least  trace  of  arsenic.  This  paper  is  kept  wet 
when  in  use,  and  the  flies,  by  sipping  the  moisture, 
are  poisoned. 

Ply  Poison.  iVep.  1.  A  strong  solution  of 
white  arsenic  (say  1  dr.  to  the  pint),  sweetened 
with  moist  sugar,  treacle,  or  honey.  Sold  under 
the  name  of  *  Fly  wateb.* 

2.  Treacle,  honey,  or  moist  sugar,  mixed  with 
about  l-12th  their  weight  of  King's  yellow  or 
orpiment. 

Obt,  Both  the  above  are  dangerous  prepara- 
tions, and  should  never  be  employed  where  there 
are  children. 

3.  (Redwood,)  Quassia  chips  (small),  i  oz. ; 
water,  1  pint ;  boil  10  minutes,  strain,  and  add  of 
treacle  4  oz.  '*  Flies  will  drink  t^is  with  avidity, 
and  are  soon  destroyed  by  it." 

4.  Black  pepper,  1  teaspoonf ul ;  brown  sugar, 
2  teaspoonf uls ;  cream,  4  teaspoonfuls  (see 
heloio). 

Fly  Powder.  The  dark-grey  coloured  powder 
(so-called  'suboxide')  obtained  by  the  free  ex- 
posure of  metallic  arsenic  to  the  air.  Mixed  with 
sweets,  it  is  used  to  kill  flies. 

Ply  Water.    See  Fly  Poibon  {ahove), 

FOAM  FSODUCEB.  For  this  either  tincture 
of  quillaia  or  tincture  of  senega  is  used.  Either 
of  these,  in  virtue  of  the  saponin  contained  in 
them,  produces  a  splendid  head. 

FOILS.  These  are  thin  leaves  of  polished  metal, 
placed  under  precious  stones  and  pastes,  to 
heighten  their  brilliancy  ot  to  vary  the  effect. 
FoUs  were  formerly  made  of  copper,  tinned 
copper,  tin,  and  silvered  copper,  but  the  last  is 
the  one  wholly  used  for  superior  work  at  the 
present  day. 

Foils  are  of  two  descriptions :  white,  for  dia- 
monds and  mock  diamonds;  and  coloured,  for 
the  coloured  gems.  The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  or  lacquering  the  former.  By  their 
judicious  use  the  colour  of  a  stone  may  often  be 
modified  and  improved.  Thus,  by  placing  a  yellow 
foil  under  a  gpreen  stone  that  turns  too  much  on 
the  blue,  or  a  red  one  under  a  stone  turning  too 
much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  brightened 
and  enriched  in  proportion. 

Frep,  1.  (^Cbystal,  DiAXOin},  or  Whitb 
Foil.)  a.  This  is  made  by  coating  a  plate  of 
copper  with  a  layer  of  silver,  and  then  rolling  it 
into  sheets  in  the  flatting  mill.  The  foil  is  then 
highly  polished,  or  covered  with  crystal  varnish. 

6.  The  inside  of  the  socket  in  which  the  stone 
or  paste  is  to  be  set  is  covered  with  tin  foil,  by 
means  of  a  little  stiff  gum  or  size;  when  dry,  the 
surface  is  polished  and  the  socket  heated,  and 
whilst  it  is  warm,  filled  with  quicksilver ;  after  re- 
pose for  2  or  8  minutes  the  fluid  metal  is  poured 
out,  and  the  stone  gently  fitted  in  its  place ;  lastly, 
the  work  is  well  fitted  round  the  stone,  to  prevent 
alloy  being  shaken  out. 

e»  The  bottom  of  the  stone  is  coated  with  a  film 


of  real  silver,  by  precipitating  it  from  a  aolntion 
of  the  nitrate  in  spirit  of  ammonia^  by  means  of 
the  oils  of  cassia  and  cloves.  See  SiLVBBnro. 
This  method  vastly  increases  the  brilliancy  both 
of  real  and  factitious  gems,  and  the  work  is  very 
permanent. 

2.  (Colottbbd  Foils.)  The  following  formnlsB 
produce  beautiful  coloured  effects,  -i^en  judi- 
ciously employed : 

a.  (Amethyst.)  Lake  and  Prussian  blue,  finely 
ground  in  pale  drying  oil. 

b,  (Blue.)  Prussian  blue  (preferably  Torn- 
bulVs),  ground  with  pale,  quick-drying  oiL  Used 
to  deepen  the  colour  of  sapphires. 

e.  (Eagle-marine.)  Verdigris  tempered  in 
shell-lac  varnish  (alcoholic),  with  a  little  Pruaman 
blue. 

<j.  (Garnet.)  Dragon's  blood  dissolved  in  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine. 

e,  (Vinegar-garnet.)  Orange  lake  finely  tem* 
pered  with  shell-lae  varnish. 

/.  (Green.)  a.  From  pale  shell-lac,  dissolved 
in  alcohol  (lacquer),  and  tinged  green  by  dissolv- 
ing  verdigris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it. 

/3.  From  sesquiferrocyanide  of  iron  and  bi- 
chromate of  potaasa,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  ground  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  first  alone,  and  then  withgnm- 
mastic  (clean  and  also  in  fine  powder),  2  ox. ;  a 
little  pyroxilic  spirit  is  next  added,  gradually,  and 
the  whole  again  ground  until  the  mass  becomes 
homogeneous  and  of  a  fine  transparent  green. 
The  beauty  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
grinding.  The  predominance  of  the  bichromate 
turns  it  on  the  yellowish-green;  that  of  the  salt 
of  iron  on  the  bluish-green.  For  use  it  is  to  be 
thinned  with  pyroxilic  spirit  ('  Chem./  iii,  231). 
Used  for  emeralds. 

g*  (Red.)  Carmine,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  harts* 
horn,  or  in  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
a  little  gum  (dissolved)  added. 

h,  (Euby.)  a.  {"rom  lake  or  carmine,  ground 
in  isinglass. 

/3.  Lake  ground  in  shell-lac  varnish.  Both  are 
used  when  the  colour  turns  on  the  purple. 

y.  From  bright  lake  ground  in  oil.  Used  when 
the  colour  turns  on  the  scarlet  or  orange. 

i.  (Yellow.)  a.  Various  shades  of  veUow  may 
be  produced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic  solotian 
of  shell*lac  or  mastic,  by  digesting  turmeric,  an- 
notta,  saffron,  or  Socotrine  aloes  in  it.  The  former 
is  the  brighti^t,  and  is  used  for  topases. 

p.  From  hay  saffron  digested  in  5  or  6  tames  its 
weight  of  boiling  water  until  the  latter  becomes 
sufficiently  coloured,  and  a  little  solution  of  gam 
or  isinglass  added  to  the  filtered  liquor.  When 
dry,  a  coating  of  spirit  varnish  is  applied. 

Obs,  By  tne  skilful  use  of  the  above  varnishes^ 
good  imitations  of  the  gems  may  be  cheaply  made 
from  transparent  white  glass  or  paste ;  and  by 
applying  them  to  foils  set  under  coloured  plates 
(factitious  &BH8),  a  superior  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  pigments  employed  must  be  reduced 
to  the  finest  state  possible  by  patient  grinding,  as 
without  this  precaution  transparent  and  beautifal 
shades  cannot  be  formed.  The  palest  and  cleanest 
mastic  and  lac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  also  the 
palest  and  quickest  drying  oil  should  alone  be  used 
when  these  substances  are  ordered.  In  eveiy  case 
the  colour  must  be  laid  on  tbe  foil  with  a  broad 
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aofft  broth;  and  the  opemtioD  should  be  per- 
formed, if  possible,  at  once,  as  no  part  should 
be  crossed,  or  twice  gone  over,  whilst  wet.  If 
the  oohmr  turns  out  too  pale,  a  second  coat 
may  be  given  when  the  first  one  has  become 
quite  dry,  bat  this  pracUoe  should  be  avoided  if 
pOMible. 

JOMSMTATIffB.  8$n.  Fombvtatio,  Fomxv- 
TUic,  FoTUS,  L«  ▲  liquid,  either  simple  or  medi- 
cated, used  for  local  iMtihing.  Fomentations  are 
distiBgoished  from  lotions  chiefly  in  being  applied 
in  a  heated  state,  and  in  larger  quantities,  and  for 
a  longer  period  at  a  time. 

Fomentations  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain 
or  irritation,  or  to  promote  suppuration  or  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts.  As  the  intention  is 
to  convey  heat,  combined  with  moisture,  to  the 
part  fomented,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
manage  the  application  so  as  to  promote  the  object 
in  view  as  much  as  possible.  Flannel  cloths  wrung 
out  of  the  hot  or  boiling  liquid,  by  means  of  two 
sticks,  turned  in  opposite  directions,  form  the  best 
vehides  for  fomentations.  If  they  are  shaken  up, 
and  laid  lightly  over  the  part,  they  involve  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  air,  which,  being  a  bad  con- 
ductor, retains  the  heat  in  them  for  a  considerable 
time.  "In  every  process  of  fomenting  there 
should  be  two  flannels,  each  (say)  8  yards  long, 
with  the  ends  sewed  together,  to  admit  of  the 
boiling  water  being  wrung  out  of  them ;  and  the 
one  fluinel  should  be  got  ready  whilst  the  other 
is  applied.  The  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the 
flannel  is  not  a  matter  of  indiiference.  The  coarser 
it  is  the  leas  readily  does  it  conduct  heat,  and  the 
Icmger  it  retains  its  warmth ;  therefore  it  is  more 
efllcient  for  fomenting"  (Dr  M,  E.  OriffUh), 
More  harm  than  good  ii  frequently  done  by  allow- 
ing the  patient  to  become  chilled  during  the 
application.  "  If  only  one  (flannel)  is  used,  the 
skin  becomes  chilled  during  the  time  occupied  in 
removing  the  flannel,  sodking  it  in  the  water, 
wringing  it  out,  and  reapplying  it;  but  if  two  are 
used,  one  of  them  is  ready,  and  can  be  applied  the 
moment  the  other  is  taken  off,  by  which  means 
the  part  is  never  exposed  to  Uie  air,  no  matter 
how  long  the  fomentation  is  continued.  In  some 
diseases  (riieumatism,  peritonitis,  AcX  the  patient 
is  scarcely  conscious  of  a  deme  of  heat  which 
scalds  the  nurse's  hands.  In  this  case  the  foment- 
ing flannels  should  be  put  in  a  towel,  by  which 
means  they  may  be  wrung  out  without  being 
handled  by  the  nursci  and  may  be  appUed  far  hotter 
thttu  can  be  done  by  any  other  method  '*  {Dr  J,  B, 
Henms), 

The  quantity  of  liquid  forming  a  fomentation, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  cloths  employed,  must 
entirely  depend  upon  circumstances.  In  some 
eases  (as  in  slight  affections  of  the  faoe^  Ac,)  the 
application  may  be  effectually  made  by  holding 
the  part  in  the  steam  of  the  hot  liquid,  and  bath- 
ing it  continually  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  cloth. 
In  some  instances  i  pint  to  a  pint  of  liquid  may 
be  found  a  sufficient  quantity;  whilst  m  others 
several  quarts  will  be  required.  Under  all  cir- 
cnmstsnoes^  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep  the 
fomentation  as  near  as  possible  at  the  tempera- 
ture ordered,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  appli- 
cation ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  finished, 
to  quiddy  wipe  the  part  dry,  and  to  cover  it  with 


ample  clothing,  in  order  that  the  reaction  set  up 
may  not  be  prematurely  checked. 

Fomentations  usually  consist  of  simple  water, 
or  the  decoction  of  some  simple  vegetable  sub- 
stance, as  chamomiles,  elder-flowers  or  mallows ; 
but  occasionally  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  aro- 
matic and  narcotic  plants,  and  saline  matter  are 
employed  under  this  form.  The  following  for* 
mnl»  are  given  as  examples : 

FomentatUm,  Acetic  1^,  Fonra  aobticub. 
(Paris  Codex.)  Fomentations  of  vinegar  are 
sometimes  prepared  with  white,  with  rose,  or 
with  aromatic  vinegar  (Paris  Codex)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  of  vinegar  to  four  of  water. 

Fomentation,  An'odyne.     %».     Fonrs  avo- 

DTimS,      FOIOHTATIO      AVODTITA,       FOKBITTUK 

AHODTVUM,  L.  Frep.  1.  Simple  decoction  of 
poppy-heads. 

2.  (HoBp.  F.)  Poppy-heads  (without  the 
seeds),  li  oz. ;  water  Si  pints;  boil  to  2^  pints; 
add  of  elder-flowers,  |  os. ;  boil  to  a  quart  and 
strain.    Used  to  iJlay  pain* 

8.  (Pierquim,)  dpium,  1  oz.;  wine,  1  quart; 
boil  to  a  pint  and  strain.  Used  in  severe  gouty, 
rheumatic,  neuralgic,  and  syphilitic  pains. 

4.  Opium,  1  OS. ;  water,  1  quart ;  boil  to  |  pint, 
add  pyroligneous  add,  2  fl.  oz.;  boil  for  10 
minutes  longer,  then  further  add  of  sherry  wine, 
f  pint ;  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  again  boils,  strain 
it  for  use.    Superior  to  the  last,  and  cheaper. 

Fomentation,  Antineural'gic.  8yn.  Foxsm- 
TATIO  AimviVBALOICA,  L.  iVtfp.  1.  (Mialke.) 
Acetate  (jf  morphia,  2  gr.;  acetic  acid,  2  or  8 
drops ;  eau  de  Ck>logne,  2  or  8  dr. ;  dissolve.  In 
facial  neuralgia. 

2.  {TrouMseau  and  Seveil.)  Cyamde  of  potas- 
sium, 1  dr. ;  distilled  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-dosed  bottle  in  the  dark. 
Used  in  neuralgia,  especially  in  that  of  the  face 
(tic  douloureux^.  A  compress  of  lint  or  soft 
linen  is  dipped  m  it  and  applied  to  the  part.  It 
must  not  be  used  internally  or  applied  to  a 
wounded  surface,  as  it  is  very  poisoaous.  See 
FOMSHTATIOVB  (Anodyne),  Nos.  8  and  4  (above) ; 
also  FoKiVTATiov  (Stimulant). 

Fomentation,  Antiseptic.  Sjfn.  Fovbhtatio 
AJTTIBBPTICA,  L.  Prep,  1.  Decoction  of  mal- 
lows, 4  pints ;  sal-ammoniac,  2  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  of  disulphate  of  quinine,  20  gr.,  dissolved  in 
camphorated  spirit,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Hosp.  F.)  Decoction  of  bark,  1  quart; 
infusion  of  chamomile,  1  pint;  camphorated 
spirit,  2  fl.  oz. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  fl.  dr.  Both 
are  used  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  gangrene  or 
putrescence. 

Fomentation  of  Ar'niea.  8jfn,  Foubvtatio 
AxsiCM,  L.  Frep.  1.  Flowers  of  arnica,  1  oz. ; 
water,  8  pints ;  boil  to  a  quart  and  strain.  Used 
in  contusions. 

2.  (Graefe,)  Flowers  of  arnica,  2  oz.;  rue 
(leaves),  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  to  strain  12  fl. 
OE.  of  infunon  after  an  hour's  maceration  at 
nearly  the  boUing  temperature.  Used  in  contu- 
sions and  extravasations,  espedally  as  an  applica- 
tion to  black  eyes. 

8.  (Riidiue,)  Flowers  of  arnica,  )  oz.;  boiling 
vinegar,  q.  s.  to  strain  6  fl.  oz.  of  inf  ueion,  in 
which  dissolve  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  2  dr. 
Used  in  cedema  of  the  scrotum. 
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Fomentatioii,  Aromftt'ic.    Syn.    Fomentatio 

ABOHATICAj  FOTTTB   ABOMATICUfl,   L.      Prep.     1. 

Sea-wormwood,  soufchemwoodj  and  chamomiles^ 
of  each,  1  oz. ;  laurel-leaves,  i  oz. ;  water  5  pints ; 
boil  to  i  gall,  and  strain.  In  rheumatism, 
cutaneous  aflections,  colic,  &c, 

2.  (AfiffVsHn,)  Rosemary,  i  oz. ;  red  wine,  and 
water,  of  each,  3  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  and  strain  with 
expression.    In  contusions,  especially  black  eyes. 

3.  (Hosp.  F.)  Cloves  and  mace,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
opium,  20  gr. ;  red  wine  (boiling),  1  pint ;  digest 
at  near  boiling  for  1  hour,  and  strain,  Used  as 
both  the  last. 

4.  (Rideau,)  Bay-leaves,  rosemary,  southern- 
wood, and  wormwood,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  water,  2 
quarto ;  boil  5  minutes  and  strain.    As  No.  1. 

Fomentation,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Forus  as- 
TRUfavsB,  F.  S0B0BAN8,  L.  JPrep.  1.  Decoc- 
tion of  oak-bark. 

2.  To  each  quart  of  the  last  add  of  alum  1  dr. 

3.  (Ph.  Chirur.)  Bruised  galls,  1  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  2i  pints ;  digest  1  hour  and  strain. 

4.  {Bicord.)  Tannin,  2j[  dr.;  aromatic  wine 
(hot),  i  pint ;  dissolve. 

5.  Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each,  2  oz.; 
sal  ammonia,  i  oz. ;  red  wine,  1  pint ;  inftise  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  above  are  used  in  htemorrhages, 
piles,  prolapsus,  &c. 

Fomentation  of  Belladon'na.  8j^,  Fortrs  bbl- 
LADONVS,  L.  Prep,  (Ophthalmic  Hosp.)  Ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  1  dr. ;  boUing  water,  1  pint. 
Used  to  dilate  the  pupil  in  certain  affections  of 
the  eye ;  it  is  usually  appUed  on  the  for^ead. 

Fomentation  of  Cluun'omile.  Syn,  Fokbk- 
TATio  AITTHEHIDIS,  L.  Prep,  Chamomiles,  2  oz. ; 
water,  3  pints ;  boil  10  minutes,  and  strain  with 
expression.    Emollient. 

Fomentation,  Com'mon.  %».  Forus  ooic« 
sniiris.  (L.  1744.)  Prep*  Dried  southernwood, 
sea- wormwood,  chamomile,  of  each,  1  oz, ;  dried 
bay-leaves,  i  oz. ;  water,  5  pints ;  boil  slightly,  and 
strain. 

Fomentation  (Compound)  of  Hemlock.    (Guy's 

Hosp.)      %».     FOMBNTUM    GOKII    OOXPOBirUH. 

Prep.  Dried  hemlock,  2  oz.;  dried  chamomiles, 
i  oz.;  boiling  water,  li  pints;  macerate  for  2 
hours,  strain,  and  press. 

Fomentation  of  El'det-flowers.  %».  Fotub 
SAKBVOI,  L.  Prep.  From  elder-flowers,  1  oz.; 
boiling  water,  2  quarts ;  digest  in  a  hot  place  for 
1  hour,  and  express  the  liquor.    Emollient. 

Fomentation,  Emollient.  8yn,  Fombbtatio 
BMOLLIBBS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Marsh-mallow  root  and 
poppy-heads,  of  each,  1  oz.;  water,  3  pints;  boil 
to  a  quart  and  strain. 

2.  (P.  Cod.)  Emollient  herbs,  1  oz.;  boiling 
water,  1  quart;  Infuse  1  hour  and  strain  with 
expression.    (See  above). 

Fomentation,  Foxglove.  Syn,  Foiobbtitm  di- 
aiTALis.  Dried  foxglove,  1  oz.;  boiling  water, 
1^  pints;  infuse  and  strain. 

Fomentation  of  GaUs.  ^Tyn.  Fombntuh  galub. 
Prep,  Bruised  galls,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  2  lbs. ; 
macerate  for  an  hour,  and  strain. 

Fomentation,  Harcoflc.  Syn.  Fovbbtatio 
BABOOTiOA,  L.  Prtp.  (P.  Cod.)  Narcotic 
herbs,  1  oz.;  boiling  water,  1^  pints;  infuse  as  last. 

Fomentation,  Poppy.    Syn.  Fokbbtvic  vapa- 

YBBIB.     As  JDECOCTIOK  OF  P0PFIB8. 


Fomentation,  Seeorvent.  Syn.  Forus  bbsol- 
TEKS,  L.  Prep.  (Bichard.)  Fomentation  of 
elder-flowers'^  8  fl.  oz. ;  liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead. 
i  fl.  dr. ;  mix.    Used  to  discuss  tumours,  Ac. 

Fomentation,  Stim'nlaat.  Syn.  Foxbhtatio 
STIHXTLABS,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia,  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  cantharidesj,  2  fl.  ok.  ; 
warm  water,  1  pint. 

2.  Household  mustard,  4  oz.;  hot  water,  1^ 
pints ;  mix.  Both  tiie  above  are  rubefacient  and 
counter-irritant,  and  excellent  in  rhemnatismy 
neuralgia,  &c 

Fomentation,  Tannin.  Syn.  Foxbhtux  tav- 
Noa  (Bioord.)  Prep.  Tannin,  2  dr.;  aromatie 
wine,  8  oz. 

Fomentation,  Wine.  Syn.  Fotub  ynroBUB 
(Par.  Cod.)  Prep.  Red  wine,  2  pints;  honey» 
4  oz. 

FOOD.  Syn.  CiBUS,  Matbbia  alikbbiasia, 
L.  Anything  which  feeds  or  promotes  tlie 
natural  growth  of  organic  bodies  by  supplying' 
them  with  materials  which,  by  assimilation,  may 
be  converted  into  the  substances  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  or  which,  by  its  decomposition  or 
slow  combustion,  maintains  the  temperature  or 
some  other  essential  condition  of  life  at  the 
proper  standard.  The  numerous  articles  em- 
ployed as  food  are  all  compounds ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  consist  of  mechanical  mixtures  <nr 
chemical  combinations  of  two  or  more  compounds. 
Organised  matter,  or  that  which  has  possessed 
either  animal  or  vegetable  Hf  e,  or  which  has  been 
produced  by  living  organs,  seems  to  be  alone 
capable  of  assimiUtion  to  any  extent  by  the 
animal  system ;  and  hence  it  is  from  the  organic 
kingdom  that  our  aliments  are  necessarily  derived. 
Water,  iron,  earthy  phosphates,  chloride-  of 
sodium,  and  other  salts,  which  form  the  inomaie 
constituents  of  the  body,  though  not  of  them- 
selves nourishing,  are  also  assimUated  when  taken 
in  oonjunction  with  organic  aliments,  and  then 
contribute  essentially  to  nutrition.  In  the 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  emploj^  as 
food,  these  inorganic  compounds  are  provided  in 
small  but  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  healtiiy  body,  and  in  this  state 
of  combination  alone  can  th^  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  aliments.  A  complete  consideration  of 
tMs  subject  embraces,  not  only  all  the  substances 
used  as  food,  but  also  those  things  which  when 
taken  with  them  improve  their  flavour,  promote 
their  digestion,  and  render  them  more  wholesome 
and  nutritive;  and  also  their  preparation  for  the 
table  in  its  various  relations  with  health  and 
disease. 

The  following  *  btlxa  of  tabb,'  f6r  which  we 
are  indebted  chiefly  to  Soyer,  Rundell,  and  others, 
exhibit  the  various  articles  in  season  at  different 
periods  of  the  year. 

FiBflT  QtTABTBB. — January.  Poultry  and 
game:  Pheasants,  partridges,  hares«  rabbits, 
woodcocks,  snipes,  turkeys,  capons,  pallets, 
fowls,  chickens,  and  tame  pigeons,  fish: 
Oftrp,  tench,  perch,  lampreys,  eels,  cravfish, 
cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice,  turbot,  thombaek, 
skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whitings,  lobsters,  crabs, 
prawns,  and  oysters.  Vegetables:  Cabbage^ 
savoys,  colowort,  sprouts,  leeks,  onions,  beet, 
sorrel,  chervil,  endive,   spinach,  celery,  garlic. 
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potatoes,  pargnips,  tarntpt,  brocoli 
(white  and  purple),  ahaloto,  lettuces,  cresses 
mustard,  rape,  salsify,  and  herbs  of  all  sorts 
(some  dry  and  some  green) ;  cnoumbers,  aspara- 
gm,  and  mnshrooms  are  also  to  be  had,  though 
not  in  season.  Fmit:  Apples,  pears,  nuts,  wid- 
nnts,  median,  and  grapes. 

Februazy  and  Mifch.  Meat,  fowls,  and  game 
as  in  January,  with  tiie  ad^tion  of  dneUings 
and  chiekens.  Fish:  As  the  last  two  months 
(cod  is  not  thought  so  good  from  February  to 
July,  although  it  is  still  sold  at  the  fishmonger's). 
Vegetables:  The  same  as  the  preyious  months, 
witii  the  addition  of  kidney  beans.  Fruit :  Apples, 
pears,  and  forced  strawberries. 

SiooHB  QVABTHS.  April,  Hay,  and  June. 
Heat:  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  and  venison 
(in  June).  Poultry:  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
ducklings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  leverets.  Fish  : 
Gsrp,  tnicb,  soles,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  turbot,  lob- 
sters^ chub,  salmon,  herrings,  crayfish,  mackerel, 
crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps.  Vegetables :  As  be- 
fore ;  and  in  May,  early  potatoM  and  cabbages, 
peas,  radishes,  kidney  beans,  carrots,  turnips, 
cauliflowers,  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  numerous 
salads  (forced).  Fruit  (in  June)  :  Strawberries, 
cherries,  melons,  gpreen  apricots,  and  currants  and 
gooseberries  for  tarts ;  pears,  grapes,  nectarines, 
peaches,  and  some  other  fruit. 

Third  Quabtkb.  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber. Meat,  as  before.  Poultry,  &c. :  Pullets, 
fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  pigeons,  green  geese, 
leverets,  and  turkey  poults.  Two  former  months, 
plovers  and  wheat-ears  (in  September),  partridges, 
geese,  &c.  Fish :  Cod,  haddocks,  flounders,  plaice, 
skate,  tbomback,  mullets,  pike,  carp,  eels,  shell- 
fish (except  oysten),  and  mackerel  (during  the 
first  two  months  of  tJie  quarter,  but  they  are  not 
good  in  August).  Vegetables :  Of  all  sorts,  beans, 
peas,  French  beans,  Ac.  Fruit  (in  July) :  Straw- 
berries, gooseberriea*  pineapples,  plums  (various), 
cherries,  apricots,  nspbemes,  melons,  currants, 
and  damsons;  (in  August  and  September) 
peaches,  plums,  figs,  fllbei^  mulberries,  cherries, 
apples,  pears,  nectorines,  and  grapes ;  (during  the 
latter  months)  pines,  melons,  stnwberries,  med- 
ian, and  qoinoes ;  (in. September)  Morrella  cher- 
ries, damsons,  and  various  plums. 

FousTH  QVABTBB.  October,  November,  and 
December.  Meat  as  beforei,  and  doe  venison. 
Poultry  and  game:  Domestic  fowls,  as  in  first 
quarter;  pheasants  (from  the  1st  of  October), 
partridges,  larks,  hares,  dotterels  (at  the  end 
of  the  month),  wild  ducks,  teal,  snipes,  wid- 
geon, and  grouse.  Fish:  Dories,  smelts,  pike, 
perch,  halimits,  brills,  carp,  salmon-trout,  barbel, 
gudgeons,  tench,  and  shell-fish.  Vegetables :  (As 
in  January)  French  beans,  last  crops  of  beans,  Ao, 
Fruit:  Peaches,  pears,  fig^s,  bullace,  gprapes, 
apples,  damsons,  filberts,  walnuts,  nuts,  quinces, 
services,  and  medlars.  (In  November)  Meat,  Ac. : 
Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  house-lamb,  doe  venison, 
and  poultry  and  game  as  in  last  month.  Fish : 
As  the  last  month.  Vegetables :  Carrots,  turnips, 
pannips,  potatoes,  skirrets,  scorzonera,  onions, 
leeks,  shalota,  cabbage,  savoys,  colewort,  spinach, 
chardbeats,  chardoons,  cresses,  endive,  celery,  let- 
taoes,  salad-herbs,  and  various  pot-herbs.  Fruit : 
Pean,  apples,  nuts,  walnuts,  bullace,  chestnuts, 


medlars,  and  grapes.  (In  December)  Meat,  Ac, : 
Beef,  mutton,  veal,  house-lamb,  pork,  and  venison. 
Poultry  and  Game :  Qeese,  turkeys,  pallets,  pigeons, 
capons,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  hares,  snipes,  wood- 
cocks, larks,  pheasants,  partridges,  sea-fowls, 
guinea-fowls,  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeon,  dotterels, 
dan-birds,  and  grouse.  Fish :  Cod,  turbot,  hali- 
buts, soles,  g^umets,  sturgeon,  carp,  gudgeons, 
oodUngs,  eels,  dories,  and  shell-fish.  Vegetables : 
As  in  last  month ;  asparagus,  Ac,  forced.  Fruit : 
As  before,  except  bullace. 

Food,  laspeotion  of.  The  Public  Health  Act 
enacts  that — 

'*Any  medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector 
of  nuisances  may  at  all  reoMondble  iimet  in- 
spect and  examine  any  animal,  carcass,  meat, 
poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
com,  bread,  fiour,  or  milk  exposed  for  sale,  or 
deposited  in  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  sale, 
or  of  preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the 
food  of  man,  the  proof  that  the  same  was  not 
exposed  or  deposited  for  any  such  purpose,  or 
was  not  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  resting 
with  the  party  charged ;  and  if  any  such  animal, 
carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  flsh,  fruit, 
vegetables,  corn,  bread,  flour,  or  milk,  appears  to 
such  medical  officer  or  inspector  to  be  diseased, 
or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or  unflt  for  the  food 
of  man,  he  may  seise  and  carry  away  the  same 
himself  or  by  an  assistant,  in  order  to  have  the 
same  dealt  with  by  a  justice"  (P.  H.,  s.  116). 

"  If  it  appears  to  the  justice  that  any  animal, 
carcase,  meat,  poult^,  game,  flesh,  flsh,  fruit, 
vegetables,  com,  bread,  flour,  or  milk,  so  seized  is 
diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for 
the  food  of  man,  he  shall  condemn  the  same,  and 
order  it  to  be  destroyed,  or  so  disposed  of  as  to 

Jtrevent  it  from  being  exposed  for  sale,  or  used 
or  such  food ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  same 
belongs  or  did  belong  at  the  time  of  sale,  or  of 
exposure  for  sale,  or  in  whose  possession,  or  on 
whose  premises  the  same  was  found,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  every 
animal,  carcass,  or  flsh,  or  piece  of  meat,  flesh, 
or  flsh,  or  any  poultry  or  game,  or  for  the  parcel 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  or  flour,  or  for 
the  milk  so  condemned,  or  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justice  without  the  infliction  of  a  flue,  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  not  more  than  three 
monihe, 

•*  The  justice  who,  under  this  section,  is  em- 
powered to  convict  the  offender,  may  be  either 
the  justice  who  may  have  ordered  the  article  to  be 
disposed  of  or  destroyed,  or  any  other  justice 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  place"  (P.  H.,  s.  117). 

**  Anv  person  who  in  any  manner  prevents  any 
medical  officer  of  health  or  inspector  of  nuisances 
from  entering  any  premises  and  inspecting  any 
animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  flsh, 
f  rait,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  flour,  or  milk  ex- 
posed or  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  of 
preparation  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of 
man,  or  who  obstructs  or  impedes  any  such  officer 
or  inspector,  or  his  assistant,  when  carrying  into 
execution  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £6  "  (P.  H.,  s. 
118). 

'*Any  complaint  made  on  oath  by  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  or  by  an  inspector,  or  other  offi- 
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cer  of  a  local  aathority,  any  justice  may  g^rant  a 
warrant  to  any  sucli  officer,  to  enter  any  building, 
or  part  of  a  building  in  which  any  such  officer  has 
reason  for  believing  that  there  is  kept  or  concealed 
any  animal,  carcass,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh, 
fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  flour,  or  milk 
which  is  intenided  for  sale  for  the  food  of  man,  and 
is  diseased,  unsound  or  unwholesome  or  unfit  for 
the  food  of  man,  and  to  search  for,  seize,  and 
carry  away  any  such  animal,  or  other  article,  in 
order  to  have  the  same  dealt  with  by  a  justice 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"  Any  person  who  obstructs  any  such  officer  in 
the  peif  ormance  of  his  duty,  under  such  warrant 
shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment  to 
which  he  may  bo  subject,  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £20"  (P.  H.,  s.  119). 

Food  Preservative.  Boric,  acid  is  what  is 
generally  used  for  milk ;  a  little  borax  is  mixed 
with,  but  not  more  than  l-8th  part.  Latterly 
bicarbon&te  of  soda  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
borax,  as  in  the  following  formula:  Boracic 
acid,  6  oz.;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  4  oz.  Both 
powders  to  be  carefully  dried  and  mixed  inti- 
mately. 

FOOL.  Cooks  give  this  name  to  a  species  of  jam 
made  of  boiled  and  crushed  fruit,  mixed  with  milk 
or  cream,  and  sweetened. 

Fool,  Ap'ple.  From  the  peeled  and  cored  fruit, 
placed  in  a  jar,  with  moist  sugar,  q.  s.  to  render 
it  palatable,  and  a  very  little  cider  or  perry;  the 
jar  is  set  in  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and 
the  heat  continued  until  the  apples  become  quite 
soft,  when  they  are  pulped  through  a  colander, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  a  little  cream, 
and  some  sugar  added,  to  bring  them  to  the  proper 
'palate.' 

Fool,  000861)01X7.  From  gooseberries,  as  the 
last.  Those  which  are  unripe  are  generally  pre- 
ferred. These  preparations,  when  nicely  made  are 
very  pleasant  and  wholesome. 

FOOT  (Human).    See  Febt. 

FOOTS.  Coarse  moist  sugar.  The  scrapings  of 
the  sugar  hogsheads,  refuse  sugar,  waste,  and 
dirt,  is  also  sold  to  the  publicans  under  this  name, 
who  use  it  in  the  adulteration  of  their  beer; 
chiefly  to  make  it  stand  more  water,  and  to  im- 
part '  briskness.' 

FOSCE'MEAT.  Syn,  Fabob,  Stxttpiko.  A 
species  of  sausage-meat,  either  served  up  alone,  or 
employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes. 

Mrs  Rundell  truly  remarks  that  "at  many 
tables,  where  everything  else  is  done  well,  it  is 
common  to  And  very  bad  forcemeat  or  stuffing." 
To  avoid  this  error,  care  should  be  taken  to  so 
proportion  the  ingredients  that  "  no  one  flavour 
should  predominate ;  yet  if  several  dishes  be  served 
the  same  day,  there  should  be  a  marked  variety 
in  the  tastes  of  the  forcemeats  as  well  as  of  the 
g^vies.  A  general  fault  is,  that  the  tastes  of 
lemon  peel  and  thyme  overcome  all  others ;  there- 
fore they  should  only  be  used  in  small  quantities." 
Forcemeats  should  be  just  consistent  enough  to 
cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and  heavy.  Herbs 
are  very  essential  ingredients ;  and  it  is  the  copious 
and  judicious  use  ox  them  that  chiefly  gives  the 
cookery  of  the  French  its  superior  flavour.  "  To 
force  fowls,  meati  &o.,  is  to  stuff  them  "  (Jlirt 
Sundell). 


FOB'CIHG.  Horticulturists  apply  this  term  to 
the  art  of  accelerating  the  growUi  a£  plants^  ao  as 
to  obtain  fruits  or  flowers  at  unusual  seasons. 
Dung-beds,  bark-beds,  and  frames,  pits,  and  houses, 
with  glass  roofs,  are  commonly  employed  by  the 
gardeners  for  this  purpose. 

FOBG£BIES,  Proteetioii  firom.  See  Papbx, 
Pbotbgtitb. 

FOBVATE.  a^n,  Fobmiatb.  A  salt  of  for- 
mic acid.  The  formates  are  best  obtained  either 
by  direct  saturation  of  the  acid,  or  by  double  de- 
composition ;  most  of  them  are  very  soluble,  and  are 
decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol.  Formate  of  am- 
monium crystellises  in  square  prisms ;  formate  of 
sodium  in  rhombic  prisms ;  formate  of  potassiam 
is  deliquescent,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty  ; 
the  formates  of  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
strontium  form  small  prismatic  crystals;  formaie 
of  lead  assumes  the  shape  of  small  colourless 
needles  soluble  in  40  parts  of  water ;  the  formates 
of  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  and  zinc,  are 
easily  crystallisable,  whilst  that  of  copper  forms 
very  beautiful,  large,  bright-blue  rhombic  prisma  ; 
formate  of  silver  is  less  soluble  than  the  salt  of 
lead,  and  is  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat. 

FOBMICACID.  H.COOH.  i^s.  Htdbogbv 
VOBMLkTB.  An  organic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidis- 
ing many  organic  substances,  and  found  in  the 
red  ant  and  in  stinging-nettles. 

Frep,  1.  Sugar,  1  part ;  water,  2  parts ;  bin- 
oxide  of  manganese,  3  parts;  mix  in  a  retort 
capable  of  holing  fully  10  times  the  bulk  of  the 
ingredients,  and  add,  cautioualy,  oil  of  vitriol,  S 
puts,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water ;  as 
soon  as  the  first  violent  effervesoenoe  has  sab- 
sided,  heat  may  be  applied*  and  the  product  of 
distillation  collected  and  purified,  as  beUnif, 

2.  From  wood-spirit,  1  part;  Mchiomate  of 
potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  3  parts  ;  the 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  is  gradually  added  to  the  mixture  of  In- 
chromate  and  wood*spirit^  and  the  whole  is  then 
distilled.  A  portion  of  wood-spirit  distils  over 
with  the  acid,  and  may  again  be  treated  with  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  and  sulphuric  add,  when 
a  fresh  portion  of  formic  acid  will  be  produced. 
This  process  yields  a  large  product. 

8.  The  best  method  is  to  heat  oxalic  add  with 
glycerine.  Yery  concentrated  glycerine  is  added 
to  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  and  the  mixture  ia 
heated  to  100°— 110»  C.  (212°— 230*  F.),  when 
carbon  dioxide  escapes  and  dilute  formic  add  dis- 
tils over.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  cesses, 
more  oxalic  add  is  added,  and  the  heating  con- 
tinued, when  a  stronger  formic  add  distils  over, 
and,  on  further  addition  of  oxalic  add  and  host- 
ing, an  acid  of  constant  strength  (&6%  )  psases 
over. 

Purifle,  By  these  processes  dilute  and,  espe- 
cially by  method  1,  somewhat  impure  add  is  ob- 
tained. This  may  be  concentrated  and  purified 
by  neutralising  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  purify- 
ing the  resulting  formate  by  reorystalliaation,  and 
if  needful  by  animal  charcoal,  and  distilling  it 
with  sulphuric  add.  The  acid  thus  obtained  con- 
tains water.  If  it  is  required  absolutely  anhy- 
drous, the  product  of  methods  2  and  8,  or  that 
of  1,  purified  as  above*  should  be  saturated  with 
lead  oxide,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  complete  diy- 
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,  and  the  dried  lead  formate  powdered  and 
Teify  gently  heated  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with 
a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  current 
of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passing.  It  is 
thus  conyerted  into  lead  sulphide,  and  anhydrous 
formic  add  distils  over. 

Prop,  Pure  anhydrous  formic  acid  is  a  clear 
eoloorless  liquid  with  a  very  penetrating  odour. 
It  boils  at  about  KXf  C.  (SIB''  F.),  and  ciyrtal. 
lises  in  large  brilliant  plates  when  cooled  below  0° 
C.  (S2°  F.).  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*283.  It  fumes 
slightly  in  the  air;  its  vapour  is  inflammable  and 
boms  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  very  corrosive, 
attacking  the  skin  and  forming  a  blister  or  ulcer 
which  is  very  dilBcult  to  heal.  It  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  in  all  proportions.  The 
aqueous  acid  has  an  odour  and  taste  resembling 
those  of  acetic  add,  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  latter  by  giving  a  black  predpitate  or  a 
brilliant  mirror  A  silver  when  it  is  heated  with  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  a  test-tube.  Formic 
add  forms  with  bases  salts  called  pobicatks 
(which  Mee).  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent, 
redudng*  sUver  nitrate  to  the  metal  and  mercuric 
chloride  to  calomd.  When  heated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  it  yields  carbon  monoxide  and  water. 

TORHICA.  iSy*.  Ths  avt.  The  following 
are  the  prindpal  spedes  of  the  genus  Formica : 
F.JUua,  the  yellow  ant.  Many  careful  observers 
say  this  spedes  keeps  in  its  nest  the  Aphu  radi- 
camt,  which  when  its  abdomen  is  touched  by  the  ant, 
excretes  a  saccharine  substance  on  which  the  ants 
feed.  F,  rufa,  or  large  red  ant,  F.  fvtea  ;  or  brown 
ant,  Foljfer^ffUi  rufetemu,  and  F.  tanffuinoa.  See 
Akt. 

JOBMOBSnOIC  ACID.  CfPfi.^ 
C,H,.CH(OH).COOH. 
9pu.  Mavdblio  acid,  Phbntloltcollic  acid. 
When  the  distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds  (con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  essential  oil)  is 
boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  curious  reaction 
occurs;  the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  decomposed — into 
ammonia  which  umtes  with  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  formic  add  which  enters  into  combination 
with  the  oil  of  almonds  (benzoic  iddehyde) — pro- 
ducing a  new  body  possessed  of  add  properties, 
and  termed  FormAsmsoie  aeid.  On  evaporating 
the  solution  the  add  may  be  obtained  mixed  with 
ammonium  chloride,  from  which  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  ether ;  the  ethereal  solution  aeposits  it 
in  rhomboidal  tables.  It  has  a  sour  taste  and  is 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated  it  fuses 
at  a  low  temperature,  emiting  an  agreeable  odour 
of  hawthorn  blossoms  (Miller), 

FOBHULA.  [L.]  In  pharmaey  and  msdieine, 
a  short  form  of  prescription ;  a  recipe.  By 
chemists  the  term  is  applied  to  a  group  of  sym- 
bols expressing  the  composition  of  the  body; 
thus,  HCl  (standing  for  1  atom,  or  1  part  by 
wdght,  of  hydrogen  united  to  1  atom,  or  86*6 
parts,  of  chlorine)  is  the  formula  for  hydro- 
chloric add.  A  chemical  formula  is  termed 
empirical  when  it  merely  gives  the  simplest 
possible  expression  of  the  composition  of  the 
SQbstanoe  to  which  it  refers.  A  rational  formula, 
on  the  contrary,  aims  at  describing  the  exact  oom- 
porition  of  the  molecule  of  the  substance,  and  tells 
us  the  exact  number  of  atoms  of  each  element 
in  that  molecule,  as  well  as  indicating  the  com- 


podtion  by  weight  of  the  substance.  Rational 
formulflB  may  al»D  be  further  elaborated  so  as  to 
express  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  notation  the  most 
characteristic  properties  of  the  substances  they 
represent,  but  in  this  form  tbey  are  intelligible 
to  none  but  a  chemist,  and  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  empirical  formula  is  at  once 
deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  substance.  To 
determine  the  rational  formula  other  data  are 
required  in  addition,  such  as  the  dendty  of  the 
substance  when  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  more  important  reactions  which  the 
body  affords,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  may 
be  syntheslsed.  Thus,  the  composition  of  acetic 
add  is  expressed  by  the  formula  CH^O,  which 
exhibits  the  simplest  relations  of  the  three  de- 
ments ;  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities  of 
these,  in  atoms,  required  to  make  up  one  molecule 
of  acetic  acid,  we  liave  to  adopt  the  formula 
CjH^Oj  or  HCsHjO^ 

FOXGLOVE.  Syn,  Digitalis  (B.  P.),  L.  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  SoBO- 
FHITLABIACBJE.  The  leaves  of  the  uncultivated 
Digitalia  purpurea,  or  purple  foxglove,  are 
officinal  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  They  must  be 
gathered  before  the  terminal  flowers  have  ex- 
panded. "The  petiole  and  midrib  of  the  leaf 
being  cut  off,  di^  the  lamina  **  (Ph.  L.).  The 
seeds  (dioitalib  bbxina),  which  were  ordered 
as  well  as  the  leaves  in  former  pharmacopceias, 
are  said  to  be  in  many  points  preferable  to 
them.  When  good,  the  leaves  are  of  a  dull- 
green  oolonr,  and  possess  a  feeble  narcotic  odour, 
and  a  Intter,  unpleasant  taste.  Both  the  dried 
leaves  and  the  powder  should  be  preserved  in 
corked  bottles  covered  with  dark-coloured  paper, 
or  in  well-closed  tin  canisters,  and  kept  in  a  dark 
cupboard ;  and  the  stock  should  be  renewed  yearly, 
as  age  considerably  diminishes  the  medicinal 
activity  of  digitalis. 

Action,  utee,  8fe,  Foxglove  is  diuretic,  seda- 
tive, and  antispasmodic,  and  exerts  a  spedflc 
action  over  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  promoting 
the  functions  of  the  absorbents,  and  reducing  the 
force  of  the  circulation  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
It  is  administered  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  to  allay 
excesnve  vascular  excitement ;  in  dropsy  (unless 
the  habit  is  taU  and  pulse  tight  and  cordy),  as  a 
diuretic,  either  alone,  or  combined  with  squills, 
calomel,  salines,  or  bitters ;  in  internal  hiemor- 
rhages,  as  a  sedative*  when  the  pulse  is  full,  hard, 
and  throbbing ;  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  and  in  phthisis,  to  reduce  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  circulation;  in  epilepsy  and  in- 
sanity, to  repress  vascular  excitement;  and  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  scrofula,  and  several  other 
diseases,  with  one  or  other  of  the  above  inten- 
tions. 

The  greatest  caution  is  required  in  the  use  of 
preparations  of  digitalis.— 2>o«0,  i  gr.  to  li  gr., 
in  powder,  every  6  hours.    See  Digitalis,  Ex- 

TBAOT,  IkTUSIOK,  TiBOTUBB,  &C. 

FOZIHO.    Sbk  Malt  Liquobs. 

FBACT^UBE.  S^n.  Fbaotttba,  L.  The  break- 
ing disrupture  of  a  bone.  When  the  bone  is 
merely  dirided  into  two  parts,  it  is  called  a  bdcple 
VBAOTVBB ;  when  the  integuments  are  also  lace- 
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rated,  a  C0HP0imi>  VBi.OTtTKB ;  and  when  the  bone 
18  splintered,  a  commhtutbd  PSACrrsB. 

In  rendering  assistance  to  a  person  suffering 
from  a  f  racture^  no  attempt  shoold  be  made  by 
an  unskilled  person  to  '  set '  the  bone,  but  the 
part  should  be  supported  by  the  use  of  some 
temporary  splint  secured  by  a  bandage,  and  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  broken  bones  have  no 
strain  upon  them,  and  move  as  little  as  possible. 
Umbrellas  and  walking-sticks,  hedge-stakes, 
broom  handles,  and  even  bundles  of  straw  or 
rushes  make  excellent  support  for  broken  legs. 
Never  take  off  the  patient's  clothing,  but,  if 
necessary,  cut  it  off.        

T&AaSAITT  PADT-CITREB  (Piye  -  minute). 
{Dr  Walter  Scotl,  New  York.)  A  remedy  to  re- 
move all  kinds  of  pain  in  6  minutes.  A  clear, 
colourless  fluid,  containing  ether,  6  grms. ;  gly- 
cerin, 21  grms. ;  common  salt,  8*4  grms. ;  distilled 
water,  170  grms.  (Koffer). 

FBAJTKIB'CElfSE.  Svn.  CoXHON  pbaite. 
nrcByss;  Thus  (Ph.  L.},  L.  The  turpentine 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  AhiM  eaeeelsa 
(Norway  spruce-fir)  and  JPinu*  pahutris  (pitch 
or  swamp  pine),  hardened  by  the  air  (Ph.  L.). 
The  gum- resin  olibanum,  which  is  the  produce  of 
Botwellia  thurtfera,  is  the  'odorous  fnmkincense ' 
of  commerce. 

Prepared  Frankincense.  8yn.  Thus  fbs- 
PABATUK  (Ph.  L.),  L.  J^rep.  (Ph.  L.)  Frank- 
incense, 1  lb. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  cover  it ;  boil  until 
the  resin  is  melted,  and  strain  through  a  hair- 
sieve  ;  when  the  whole  has  cooled,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  keep  the  frankincense  for  use.  Re- 
sembles common  resin  in  its  general  properties. 

FBAXIHIH.  Syn.  Fsaxin;  Fbaxika,  L. 
A  peculiar  bitter,  neutral,  and  crystallisable  sub- 
stemce,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  extracted  from 
the  bark  of  Fraxinus  exoeUior,  or  common  ash. 
It  is  febrifuge. 

FRECKLES.  These  are  round  or  oval-shaped 
yellowish  spots,  similar  to  stains,  developed  on 
the  skin.  There  are  two  varieties — Fbbcslss, 
or  BFICMBB  7BBGELB8,  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  heat  during  the  summer  season, 
snd  disappearing  with  the  hot  weather  or  expo- 
sure; and  €k)LD  pbboxleb,  which  occur  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  former  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  persons  of  fair  complexion,  whilst  the 
latter  attack  persons  of  all  complexions  indiffer- 
ently, and  sometimes  assume  a  lively  yellow  or 
g^reenish  colour. 

Treatm,  Common  freckles  may  generally 
be  removed  by  the  frequent  application  of  dilute 
spirits,  acids  or  alkaline  solutions ;  the  last  two 
just  strong  enough  to  prick  the  tongue.  Cold 
freckles  commonly  occur  from  disordered  health, 
or  some  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  to 
which  attention  should  be  chiefly  directed.  In 
both  varieties  the  solution  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury (Ph.  L.),  or  Gk>wland's  lotion,  will  be  found 
a  most  useful  external  application  (see  below). 

Freckles,  Lotion  for.  Prep.  1.  Bichloride  of 
mercury,  6  gr.;  hydrochloric  add,  80  drops; 
lump  sugar,  I  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2  oz. ; 
rose-water,  7  oz. ;  agitate  together  until  the 
whole  is  dissolved. 

2.  Petals  or  leaves  of  red  roses,  1  oz.;  hot 
water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  an  hour  and  strain,  with 


expression,  ^  pint;  add  of  citric  acid,  SO  gr. ; 
dissolve,  and  in  a  few  hours  decant  and  dear. 

8.  Rose-leJEtves  (dried),  ^  oz. ;  lemon  juice 
(freshly  expressed)  and  rum  or  brandy,  of  each. 
i  pint;  digest  24  hours,  and  squeeze  out  the 
b'qnor  for  use. 

6.  (KiHoe^e.)  Sal-ammoniac,  1  dr.;  spring' 
water,  1  pint ;  lavender-water  or  ean  de  Cologne^ 
i  oz.;  mix.  The  above  are  applied  with  the 
fijigers  night  and  morning,  or  oftener. 

Freckles,  Pomade  fior.  iVap.  1.  Citrijie  <nnt- 
ment,  1  dr. ;  simple  ointment^  7  dr.;  otto  of  roeee, 
8  drops. 

2.  Elder-flower  ointment^  1  oz.;  sulphate  of 
zinc  (levigated),  20  gr. ;  mix  by  porphyrization, 
or  by  tritura^on  in  a  wedgewood-ware  mortar. 
Both  the  above,  applied  night  and  morning,  are 
excellent  for  dther  cold  or  summer  freckles. 

FREEZIHG  HIXTURES.    See  Iob  and  Rs- 

PBI&EBATIOir. 

FREirCH  BERIOES.  Sy».  PsBSiAir  bxb- 
bibs,  Ayiqhon  b.;  QsAiinES  D'AviairoK,  FV. 
The  unripe  berries  or  fruit  of  the  SkamMtis 
infeetoriue.  They  are  imported  from  France  and 
Persia;  those  from  the  latter  country  being 
esteemed  the  best.  Some  writers  state  that  the 
Persian  berries  are  the  product  of  a  distinct 
species,  namely,  R.  amygidUmu.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  dyeing  morocco  leather  yrilovr. 
Their  decoction  dyes  cloth,  previously  mordanted 
with  alum,  tartar,  or  protochloride  of  tin,  of  a 
yellow  colour;  with  sulphate  of  copper,  an  olive; 
and  with  red  sulphate  of  iron,  an  olive-green 
colour. 

FBEVCH  POL'ISH.  Several  varnishes  are 
used  under  this  name.  That  most  genorallj 
employed  is  a  simple  solution  of  pale  shell-lac 
in  dther  methylated  spirit  or  wood-naphtha. 
Sometimes  a  little  mastic,  sandarao,  or  elemi^ 
or  copal  varnish,  is  added  to  render  the  polish 
tougher. 

Frep.  1.  From  pale  shell-lac,  5^  oz.;  finest 
wood-naphtha,  1  pint ;  dissolve. 

2.  Pale  shell-lac,  8  lbs.;  wood-naphtha,  1  galL 
Methylated  spirit  (68  o.  p.)  may  be  subetitnted 
for  the  naphtha  in  each  of  the  aMve  f ormube. 

8.  Pale  shell-lac,  6  oz. ;  gum-sandaiac,  1  oft. ; 
spirit  (68  o.  p.),  1  pint. 

4.  Pale  sheU-lac,  6^  oz.;  g^um-elemi*  )  oc; 
spirit,  1  pint. 

6.  Pale  shdl-lac,  1^  lbs. ;  mastic,  J  lb. ;  s^rity 
2  quarts. 

6.  Pale  shell«lac,  2i  lbs. ;  mastic  and  sandarae, 
of  each,  8  oz. ;  spirit,  1  gall. ;  dissolve,  add  copal 
varnish,  1  pint,  and  mix  by  roughly  agitaliDg  the 
vessel.  All  the  above  are  used  in  Uie  ™**>"fT 
described  below. 

7.  Shell-lac,  12  oz.;  wood-naphtha,  1  quart; 
dissolve,  and  add  of  linseed  oil,  i  pint. 

8.  Shell-lac,  \  lb. ;  g^m-sandarac,  i  lb. ;  s|^t» 
1  quart ;  dissolve,  add  of  copal  varnish,  i  pint ; 
mix  well,  and  further  add  of  linseed  oil,  \  fnnt. 
The  last  two  require  no  oil  on  the  rubber. 

Oh».  The  preparation  of  French  polish  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  other  spirit  or  n^ph- 
thalic  vamishes.  Sometimes  it  is  eoloored,  in 
order  to  modify  the  character  of  the  wood.  A 
SBDDiBH  tzvgb  is  given  with  dragon's  hlood, 
alkanet  root,  or  red  sanders  wood ;  and  a  tbl- 
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xowiBH  TiHGX,  by  turmeric  root  or  eamboge. 
When  it  is  liinply  denred  to  i^amkme  the  wood, 
blown  sheH-lAC  is  employed  to  make  the  polish ; 
and  when  the  object  is  to  keep  the  wood  light 
coLOirxxD,  a  little  oxalic  acid  (2  to  4  dr.  to  the 
pint)  is  commonly  added.  These  substances  are 
either  steeped  in  or  agitated  with  the  polish,  or 
with  the  a&Tent,  before  pouring  it  on  the  '  gums,' 
uutil  they  dissolve,  or  a  sufficient  effect  is  pro- 
duced. French  polish  is  not  required  to  be  so 
dear  and  limpid  as  other  varnishes,  and  is,  there- 
fore, never  artificially  clarified.  See  Vashish, 
and  heiow. 

7BOICH  POLlSHnre.  This  process,  now  so 
generally  employed  for  furniture  and  cabinet 
work  is  performed  as  follows : — The  surface  to 
be  operated  on  being  finished  off  as  smoothly  as 
pOHible  with  glaM  peper,  and  placed  opposite  the 
light,  the  '  rubber '  being  made  as  directed  below, 
anid  the  polish  ^see  o^oiw)  being  at  hand,  and 
preferably  contamed  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle, 
the  workman  moistens  the  middle  or  flat  face  of 
the  rubber  with  the  polish  by  laying  the  rubber 
on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  shaking  up  the 
varnish  against  it  once,  1^  which  means  the 
rubber  imbibes  the  proper  quantity  to  cover  a 
oooaiderable  extent  of  surface.  He  next  encloses 
the  rubber  in  a  soft  linen  doth,  doubled,  the  rest 
of  the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of  the 
rubber  to  form  a  handle.  The  face  of  the  linen 
is  now  moistened  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil, 
applied  with  the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it,  and 
the  operation  of  polishing  immediately  com- 
mence For  this  purpose  the  workman  passes 
his  rubber  quickly  and  lightly  over  the  surface 
uniformly  in  one  direction,  until  the  varnish 
becomes  dry,  or  nearly  so,  when  he  agun  charges 
his  rubber  as  before,  omitting  the  oil,  and  repeats 
the  rubbing,  until  three  coats  are  laid  on.  He 
now  applies  a  little  oil  to  the  rubber,  and  two 
coats  more  are  commonly  given.  As  loon  as  the 
coating  of  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness, 
he  wets  the  inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before 
applying  the  varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wood- 
naphtha,  and  gives  a  quick,  light,  and  uniform 
touch  over  the  whole  surface.  The  work  is, 
lastly,  carefully  gone  over  with  the  linen  cloth, 
moistened  with  a  little  oil  and  rectified  spirit  or 
naphtha,  without  varnish,  and  rubbed«  as  before, 
ontil  dry. 

The  BUBBiB  for  French  polishing  is  made  bv 
rolling  up  a  strip  of  thick  woollen  cloth  (list; 
which  has  been  torn  off,  so  as  to  form  a  soft 
elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil  from  1  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
work. 

FXICAVDEAV.  [Fr/]  Among  ooolrs,  a  ragofit, 
or  fricass^  of  veal.  The  same  term  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  stewed  beef,  highly  seasoned. 

FBICASSn.  [Fr.]  A  duh  prepared  bv 
stewing  or  semi-frying,  highly  flavoured  with 
herbs,  spices,  or  sauce.  Small  things,  as  chickens, 
lamb^  Ac.,  and  cold  meat  are  usually  formed  into 


VXICnOV.  In  a  general  sense,  the  act  of 
rubbing  one  body  against  another ;  attrition. 

MetioB.  In  msckamiet,  this  is  the  resistance 
which  the  surface  of  a  moving  body  meets  with 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  on  wmch  it  moves. 


To  lessen  the  amount  of  friction  in  machines, 
various  unctuous  substances,  as  oil,  tallow,  soap, 
black-lead,  Ac.,  are  used  by  engineers.  These 
substances  act  by  imparting  smoothness  to  the 
points  of  contact)  and  thus  reduce  their  resistance 
to  each  other.  The  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  belongs  to  engineering. 
FBIOOBinC    HIXTUBX8.    See  RsnuGBBA- 

TIOV. 

FBIT.  The  pulverulent  materials  of  glass, 
heated  until  they  coiUesce  without  melting.  See 
EvAxiL,  Glass,  Ac. 

niTTXRS.  Fried  batter.  A  species  of  pan- 
cake, containing  fruit,  sweetmeats,  poultry,  meat, 
or  fish. 

iVtfp.  1.  ( Jf.  Alem  SojfT.)  "  The  foUowing 
is  thirty  receipts  in  one :"— Soak  crumb  of  bread, 
1  lb.,  in  cold  water,  q.  s. ;  take  the  same  quantity 
of  any  kind  of  boiled  or  roasted  meat  (a  little  fat), 
and  chop  it  into  fine  dice }  press  the  water  out  of 
the  bread;  put  into  the  pan  butter,  lard,  or  drip- 
ping, 2  OS.,  with  chopped  onions,  2  teaspoonf  uls ; 
fry  2  minutes,  add  the  bread,  stir  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  rather  dry,  then  add  the  meat,  and 
season  with  salt,  I  teaspoonful,  pepper,  |  do., 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  if  handy;  stir  till 
quite  hot ;  then  further  add  2  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
mix  very  quickly,  and  pour  it  on  a  dish  to  cool ; 
next  rofi  it  into  the  shape  of  small  eggs,  then  in 
flour, ' egg'  them,  and  bread-crumb  them ;  lastly, 
fry  in  abundance  of  fat  to  a  nice  yellow  colour, 
and  serve  either  plain  or  with  any  sharp  or  other 
savoury  sauce  you  fanc^.  Innumerable  dishes 
can  be  made  in  this  way ;  in  fact,  from  everything 
that  is  eatable,  and  at  any  season  of  the  year — 
from  the  remains  of  meat,  poultry,  game,  fish, 
vegetables,  &c.  The  same  can  be  done  with 
chopped,  dried,  or  preserved  fruits,  simply  using 
\  lb.  more  bread,  and  sifting  powdered  sugar  and 
cinnamon  over  them.  Cream  may  also  be  used 
for  fruit,  or  curds. 

Fritters  are  also  (and  more  commonly)  fried  in 
ordinary  batter,  instead  of  bread-crumbs.  **  There 
is  no  end  to  what  may  be  done  with  these  re- 
ceipts." "They  can  be  ornamented  and  made 
worthy  the  table  of  the  greatest  epicure  if  the 
bread  be  soaked  in  cream,  and  spirits  or  liquor 
introduced  into  them  "  {Sotfer), 

2.  {Mr9  Mmndell.)  a.  (Apflb  Fbittbbs.) 
See  Fbiht  Fbittbbs. 

h,  (BuoxwHiAT  Fbittbbs,  B.  caxbs,  Bocx- 
nros.)  Made  by  beating  up  buckwheat  fiour  to  a 
batter  with  some  warm  milk,  adding  a  little 
yeast,  letting  it  rise  before  the  fire  for  80  or  40 
minutes,  then  beating  in  some  eggs  and  milk  or 
warm  water,  as  required,  and  frying  them  like 
pancakes.  Buckwheat  fritters,  when  well  pre- 
pared, are  excellent.  Made  without  eggs  and 
served  up  with  molasses,  they  form  a  common 
dish  in  almost  every  breakfast  in  North  America. 

e.  (Ctbi)  Fbittbbs.)  From  dried  curd,  beaten 
with  yelk  of  egi^  and  a  little  fiour,  and  flavoured 
with  nutmeg. 

d,  (Fbbboh  Fbittbbs.)  Common  pancakes, 
beaten  up  with  eggs,  almonds,  and  flavouring 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  nutmeg,  and  the 
paste  dropped  into  a  stew-  or  frying-pan  half 
full  of  boiling  lard,  so  as  to  form  cakes  the  sise  of 
large  nuts,  which  are  cooked  till  brown. 
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e.  (Fbuit  Fbittbbs.)  From  the  sliced  fruits^ 
with  rich  batter. 

/.  (SoiTFFLi  Fbittbbs.)  Rich  pancakes,  fla- 
voured with  lemon. 

g,  (Spanish  FBITTBBS.)  From  slices  of  French 
roUs  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  cream^  eg^«  sugar, 
and  spices^  and  fried  brown. 

FB4)0.  The  esculent  variety,  in  Europe,  is  the 
common  green  or  gibbous  frog,  the  lEia%a  escu- 
lenta  of  LinnsBus.  As  an  aliment  it  is  much  es- 
teemed on  the  Continent,  the  hind  legs  only  being 
eaten.  Its  liver  is  among  the  simples  of  the 
Ph.  L.  1618,  and  was  once  considered  a  useful 
remedy  in  certain  forms  of  ague. 

The  Americans  eat  the  bull-frog  (the  Rana 
taurina).  This  variety  of  the  edible  frog,  which 
is  a  native  of  the  Northern  States,  and  is  much 
prized  as  a  table  delicacy,  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced into  France  by  the  Sod^t^  d'Acdunatisa- 
tion.  Its  flesh,  when  cooked,  is  said  to  have  taste 
very  like  that  of  turtle.  In  South  Africa  a 
large  frog  called  Matlam^tlo  is  eaten.  Frogs  are 
also  favourite  food  with  the  natives  of  China  and 
Australia. 

FBO0  OnrXMEKT,  or  Thnuh  Mizture.  Brown 
syrup,  90  grms. ;  verdigris,  6  grms. ;  strong  acetic 
acid,  10  grms. ;  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  2 
grms.  (Hager). 

FBOSTBEULENTTBrCTUS,  FBOSTBEULEH- 
WASSEB— ChUblain  Tincture,  Chilblain  Water. 
Manufactured  by  a  chiropodist  of  Munich.  It  is 
a  solution  of  2  grms.  zinc  sulphate  in  60  grms. 
water  (  ff^Utstein), 

FB0ST-BITE8.  When  those  parts  of  the  body 
in  which  the  circulaUon  of  the  blood  is  most  lan- 
guid are  exposed  to  extreme  cold  they  quickly 
become  frozen,  or,  as  it  is  called,  'frost-bitten.' 
The  fingers,  toes,  ears,  nose,  and  chin  are  most 
liable  to  this  attack.  The  remedy  is  long-continued 
friction  with  the  hands  or  cold  flannel,  avoiding 
the  flre,  or  even  a  heated  apartment. 

FBOSTSALBE  —  Frost  Ointment  (Wahler). 
(Kupferzell.)  Mutton  tallow,  24  parts ;  hog's  lard, 
24  parts ;  iron  oxide,  4  p^rts ;  heat  it  in  an  iron 
vessel,  stirring  continually  with  an  iron  rod  until 
the  whole  has  become  black ;  then  add  4  parts 
Venice  turpentine,  2  parts  bergamot  oil,  and  2 
parts  Armenian  bole  rubbed  smooth  with  olive  oil. 

FBUIT.  Sifn.  Fbuotus,  L.  Among  botanists 
this  is  the  mature  ovary  or  pistil,  containing  the 
ripened  ovules  or  seeds.  In  familiar  language, 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  product  of  a  plant  con- 
taining the  seed,  more  especially  those  that  are 
eatable. 

Fruits  are  extensively  employed  as  articles  of 
diet  by  man,  both  as  luxuries  and  nutriment. 
The  f nut  of  the  cereals  furnishes  our  daily  bread ; 
that  of  the  vine  gives  us  the  well-known  beverage, 
wine,  whilst  other  varieties  enrich  our  desserts, 
and  provide  us  with  some  of  our  most  valuable 
condiments  and  aromatics.  The  acidulous  and 
subacid  fruitw  are  antiseptic,  aperient,  attenuant, 
diuretic,  and  refrigerant.  They  afford  little  nour- 
ishment, and  are  apt  to  promote  diarrhcBa  and 
flatulency.  They  are,  however,  occasionally  ex- 
hibited medicinally,  in  putrid  affections,  and  are 
often  useful  in  bilious  and  dvspeptic  complaints. 
The  farinaceous  fruits  (grain),  as  already  stated, 
furnish  the  principal  and  most  useful  portion  of 


the  food  of  man.  The  oleo-farinaceous  (nuts,  &c.} 
are  less  wholesome  and  less  easy  of  digestion  than 
those  purely  farinaceous.  The  saccharine  fmits^ 
or  those  abounding  in  sugar,  are  nutritious  and. 
laxative,  but  are  apt  to  ferment  and  disagree  with 
delicate  stomachs  when  eaten  in  excess.  Stone 
fruits  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  the  other 
varieties,  and  are  very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  boweU. 

As  a  rule,  fruit  should  never  be  eaten  in  laige 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  only  when  quite  ripe.  It 
then  appears  to  be  exceedingly  wholesome,  exer- 
cises a  powerful  action  on  the  skin,  and  is  a  spe- 
cific for  scurvy  in  its  early  stages.  Many  cntaneons 
diseases  may  likewise  be  removed  by  the  daily 
use  of  a  moderate  quantity  of  fruit,  or  oibm 
fresh  vegetable  food.  Cases  are  not  uncommon 
which,  fl^Eter  resisting  every  variety  of  ordinaiy 
medical  treatment,  yield  to  a  mixed  fruit  or 
vegetable  diet. 

Fruits  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and 
preferably  about  noon,  because  the  dew  and  mois- 
ture deposited  on  them  during  the  night  and  ear- 
lier part  of  the  morning  has  then  evaporated. 
They  should  be  quite  ripe  when  gathered,  bat  the 
sooner  they  are  removed  from  the  tree  after  this 
point  is  arrived  at  the  better.  Immature  fruit 
never  keeps  so  well  as  that  which  has  ripened  on 
the  tree;  and  over-ripe  fruit  is  liable  to  be  braised 
and  to  lose  flavour.  The  less  fruit  is  handled  in 
gathering  the  better.  Some  of  them,  as  pbachbs, 
irsoTABiKES,  &BAPBS,  PLUics,  &c.,  require  to  be 
treated  with  gpreat  delicacy  to  avoid  brniain^ 
them  or  rubbing  off  the  bloom.  Some  fruit,  as  a 
few  varieties  of  applbs,  peabs,  and  obavgbs,  &c,, 
are  gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  undergo  me  perils  of 
transit  and  storage. 

^res.  Ripe  fruits  are  commonly  preserved  in 
the  fresh  state  by  placing  them  in  a  oool  dry 
situation,  on  shelves,  so  that  they  do  not  toneh 
each  other;  or  by  packing  them  in  dean,  dry 
sand,  sawdust,  straw,  bran,  or  any  similar  sab- 
stance,  with  lUce  care,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture.  An  excellent  plan, 
commonly  adopted  for  dessert  fruit  in  this  ooan- 
try,  is  to  wrap  each  separately  in  a 
piece  of  clean  dry  paper,  aud  to  fill 
small  wide-mouthed  jars  or  honey- 
pots  with  them.  The  filled  pots 
are  then  packed  one  upon  another 
(see  engr.)  in  a  dry  and  cold  place 
(as  a  ceUar),  where  the  frost  can- 
not reach  them.  The  space  (a) 
between  the  two  pots  may  be  ad* 
vantag^usly  filled  up  with  plaster 
of  Pws  made  into  a  paste  with 
water.  The  joint  is  thns  rendered 
air-tight,  and  the  fruit  will  keep 
g^od  for  a  long  time.  The  mouth  of  the  top  jar 
is  covered  with  a  slate.  For  use  the  jars  should 
be  taken  one  at  a  time  from  the  strae-room  as 
wanted,  and  the  fruit  exposed  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  in  a  warm  dry  room  before  being  eaten,  by 
which  the  flavour  is  much  improved. 

Fruit  is  preserved  on  the  large  scale  for  the 
London  market  by  placing  in  a  cool  sitoation 
first  a  layer  of  straw  or  paper,  and  so  on  alter- 
nately, to  the  height  of  20  or  25  Inches,  which 
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Gsmiot  be  well  exceeded,  as  the  weigbt  of  the 
soperincombent  fniit  is  apt  to  crush  or  ii^me 
the  lower  layers.  Sometimes  alternate  layers 
of  fmit  and  paper  are  arranged  in  baskets  or 
faampersy  which  are  then  placed  in  the  cellar  or 
fmit-room.  The  baskets  admit  of  being  piled 
one  over  the  other  without  iignry  to  the  fruit. 
The  nse  of  brown  paper  is  inadmissible  for  the 
above  purposes^  as  it  conveys  its  peculiar  flavour 
to  the  fruit.  Thick  white-brown  paper  is  the 
cheapest  and  the  best. 

Vmit  SMences  (Artlfldal).  These  remarkable 
products  first  attracted  attention  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  186L.  To  speak  somewhat  generally,  they 
are  naixtuxes  of  amylic,  butyric,  pelargonic,  vale- 
rianic, and  other  ethers,  in  iJcohol.  By  judicious 
mixture,  the  flavour  of  almost  any  fruit  can  be 
more  or  less  perfectly  imitated.  The  artificial 
esKDces  are  generally  coloured  to  represent  the 
joioe  of  the  fruit  from  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived.  The  xbbbkob  ov  JAiieo- 
WMLLE  PXAB  and  the  bbsbvcb  ob  applb,  which 
are.  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  the  artificial  essences, 
are,  respectively  formed  from  the  aobtatb  and 

TAUOIABATB  OB  AMYJu       See   AmTL,   SBSBHOB, 

ftc. 

FEUIUVTT.  Wheat  boiled  in  water  until 
qoite  soft,  then  taken  out,  Gained,  thinned  with 
milk,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  flavoured  with 
nutmeg.  When  currants  and  eggs  are  added,  it 
forms  '  SoBaBSBTBHiRB  BBUMBBTT.'  Some  per- 
sona boil  the  wheat  like  rice.  "  Eaten  with  milk 
in  the  evening,  for  some  time,  it  will  often  re- 
lieve oostiveness'  {Oriffiih). 

YKTIVa.  <*  The  fiying-pan  is,  without  doubt, 
the  most  useful  of  all  kitchen  implements,  and, 
like  a  good-natured  servant,  is  often  imposed  upon 
and  obliged  to  do  all  the  work,  while  its  com- 
panion, the  gridiron,  is  quietly  reposing  in  the 
chimney  comer.''  *'The  usual  complaint  of 
food  being  rendered  greasy  by  frying  is  totally 
remedied  by  sant^g  the  meat  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fat,  butter,  or  oil,  which  has  attained  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  instead  of  placing  it  in  cold 
fat, and  letting  it  soak  while  melting."  "Ac- 
cording to  the  (common)  mode  in  which  all  objects 
are  cooked  which  are  called  fried,  it  would 
answer  to  the  French  word  '  saut^,'  or  the  old 
English  term  '  frizzle; '  but  to  fry  any  object  it 
should  be  immersed  in  very  hot  fat,  oil,  or  butter." 
"  To  frizzle^  saut^,  or,  as  I  will  now  designate  it, 
semi-fry,  is  to  place  in  the  pan  any  oleag^ous 
aubstanoe,  so  that,  when  melted,  it  shall  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  by  about  2  lines ;  and  when 
hot,  the  article  to  be  cooked  is  to  be  placed 
therein.  To  do  it  to  perfection  requires  a  little 
attention,  so  that  the  pan  shall  never  get  too  hot. 
It  should  also  be  perfectly  clean — a  great  deal 
depends  on  this"  (Soyer). 

According  to  the  writer  quoted  above,  a  chop 
or  steak,  for  frying,  should  be  chosen  }  of  an 
in.  thick,  and  shoiUd  never  "  exceed  1  in.,  nor 
be  less  than  i  in.,  and  to  be  as  near  as  possi- 
ble of  the  same  thickness  all  over."  "An  ill- 
cut  chop  (or  steak)  never  can  be  but  ill-cooked  j 
vou  can  always  equalise  them  (when  badly  cut) 
by  beating  them  out  with  a  chopper." 

"  The  motive  of  semi-frying  food  is  to  have 
it  done  quickly ;  therefore,  to  fry  a  whole  fowl. 


or  even  half  (for  example),  is  useless,  as  it  could 
be  cooked  in  a  diiferent  way  in  the  same  time ; 
but  to  semi-firy  a  fowl  (in  joints  or  pieces),  with 
the  object  of  having  it  quickly  placed  on  the 
table,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  good,  and  perhaps 
fastidious  appetite,  it  should  be  done  in  a  similar 
way  to  that  practised  in  Egypt  some  3000  years 
since,  and  of  late  years  for  the  great  Napoleon 
— that  is,  cooked  in  oil.  In  France  this  dish  is 
called,  <  Poulet  a  la  Marengo,'  It  is  related 
that  the  great  conqueror,  after  having  gained 
that  celebrated  victory,  ate  three  small  chickens 
at  one  meal  done  in  this  way,  and  his  appetite 
and  taste  were  so  good,  and  he  approved  of 
them  so  highly,  that  he  desired  that  they  might 
always  be  served  in  the  same  way  during  the 
campaign." 

"  For  many  objects  I  prefer  the  frying-pan  to 
the  g^diroii — that  is,  if  the  pan  is  properly  used. 
As  regards  economy,  it  is  preferable,  securing  all 
the  fat  and  gravy,  which  is  often  lost  when  the 
gridiron  b  used."  "This  simple  haiterie  de 
cuinne  may  be  employed  equally  as  well  in 
the  cottage  as  in  the  palace,  or  in  the  bachelor's 
chamber  as  in  the  rooms  of  the  poor"  (Soyer), 

FUCHSIV.  Syn.  ABiiJirB  bbd,  Azaloibb, 
SOLVBBIFO,  &c.  A  red  pigment  or  dye,  consist- 
ing of  rosaniline,  hydrochloride,  or  acetate. 

Frep.  It  is  prepared  from  aniline  oil  by  the 
application  of  various  reagents,  as,  for  instance : 
Chloride  of  tin,  Vergnin's  method ;  carbon  tetra- 
chloride, Hofmann  and  Natanson's  methods; 
mercuric  nitrate,  Gerber-Keller;  mercuric  chloride, 
Schnitzer ;  nitric  acid,  Lauth  and  Depouilly ; 
antimonic  acid.  Smith;  arsenic  acid,  Medlock, 
Girard  and  de  Laire;  aniline  oil,  nitro-toluol, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  iron.  Coupler. 
100  parts  of  aniline  oil  yield  25  to  88  parts  of 
crystallised  f  uchsin.  The  arsenic  acid  method  is 
generally  employed. 

Qirard  and  de  Laire.  1  cwt.  of  aniline  oil 
and  2  cwt.  of  hydrate  of  arsenic  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1'71)  are  heated  together  for  4  to  5  hours  at  a 
temperature  which  should  not  exceed  190° — 
200  C.  The  red  mass  obtained  is  broken  into 
small  lumps,  and  boiled  with  water;  the  solution 
is  then  filtered  and  poured  into  tanks,  where  it 
is  allowed  to  stand  2  or  8  days  to  crystallise ;  the 
mother-liquor  is  then  run  off  into  water-tight 
tanks,  and  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  lime  is  added 
in  order  to  precipitate  the  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acids.  The  fucbsin  thus  obtained  always  con- 
tains arsenic,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  use  a  salt 
of  rosaniline  for  colouring  liqueurs  and  sweet- 
meats, it  is  necessary  to  employ  chloride  of  carbon 
or  mercuric  chloride  in  its  preparation. 

JVop.  Fucbsin  exhibits  by  reflected  light  a 
green  golden  hue ;  by  transmitted  light  the  colour 
is  red.  Its  solution  in  water  or  in  alcohol  has  a 
magnificent  carmine  red  colour,  fucbsin  will  dye 
200  times  its  weight  of  wool.  It  is  the  basis  of 
nearly  all  other  aniline  colours. 

FUCUB'AXn),  FU'CUSIHE,  and  FU'CUSOL. 
Compounds  obtained  by  Dr  Stenhouse  from  several 
varieties  of  BUOUB  by  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  TtrBBUBiBB  (which 
«m). 

FUCUS  YXSICULOSUS.  8^,  Bladsbb- 
WBAOK,  Sba-wxaok.    This  common  seaweed  is 
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rich  in  salfce  of  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine.  It 
has  gained  a  reputation  for  reducing  corpulence. 
A  liquid  extract  is  sold  as  '  Antif at.' — Dose^  1  to 
2  dr. 

FIT'EL.  Matter  used  for  the  production  of  heat 
by  burning.  The  principal  substances  employed 
as  fuel  are — abthbaoitb,  ohasgoal,  goal  eAS, 

COKE,  OIL,  FITCOAL,  8PIBIT,  TTBF,  and  WOOD. 

The  heating  power  of  almost  every  description 
of  fuel  has  been  determined  by  the  direct  experi- 
ments of  Lavoisier,  Regnault,  ^drews,  and  others ; 
the  general  principle  of  their  methods  consisting 
in  the  use  of  an  apparatus  wherein  the  entire  heat 
of  combustion  was  absorbed  by  a  known  weight  of 
water,  the  whole  arrangement  being  protected 
from  the  influence  of  external  changes  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of 
the  wateor  being  known  by  the  simultaneous  indi- 
cation of  several  delicate  thermometers  suspended 
in  it.  The  real  value  of  such  determinations  is 
simply  relative.  The  imperfect  character  of  most 
boiler  and  furnace  arrangements,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  fuel  which  passes  into  the  '  ash-pit ' 
unoonsumed,  together  with  the  irregular 'draught,' 
and  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  excess  of  cold 
air,  result  piactically  in  an  enormous  loss  of  heat- 
ing power,  even  under  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment. The  mechanical  condition  of  a  fuel  must 
be  considered  in  estimating  its  value.  For  naval 
use  the  toughness  of  the  coal  must  be  such  as  to 
resist,  without  crumbling,  the  constant  friction  In 
the  ship's  hold,  at  the  same  time  its  '  fracture ' 
must  be  such  that  it  packs  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  (For  full  information  on  coal  and 
other  fuels,  refer  to  Ure's  '  Diet,  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, Ac. ; '  Percy's  '  Metallurgy ; '  and  Watt's 
'  Diet,  of  Chemistry.') 

In  the  chemical  laborcUoiy,  COAL  GAB  is  now 
generally  employed  as  fuel.  It  is  cheap  and 
manageable,  and,  with  proper  apparatus,  may  be 
made  to  supply  almost  any  amount  of  heat. 
Where  gas  cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  oil 
and  8FIBIT  are  used  as  fuel  for  lamps.    See  Ak- 

THRAOITE,  ChASCOAL,  COKB,  FUBITAOB,  PiTOOAL, 

&c.,  also  below. 

Fuel,  Artificial.  There  are  many  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial fuel  in  use,  consisting  of  small  coal  or  coke, 
sawdust,  &c.,  mixed  with  tar,  compressed,  and 
moulded  into  bricks.  Compressed  peat  and  com- 
pressed spent  tar  are  also  used  as  fuel. 

JBriqfiettea,  These  are  much  used  at  present, 
and  are  made  by  heating  strongly  caking  coal  in 
closed  vessels  from  26<f— 400''  C,  and  then 
compressing  in  moulds  the  product  obtained. 
The  manufacture  of  briquettes  is  sometimes 
carried  on  together  with  the  preparation  of  tar 
and  the  manufacture  of  benzol,  carbolic  acid, 
naphthalene,  &o. 

The  calorific  value  of  a  fuel  may  also  be  deter- 
mined by  its  elementary  analysis,  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  being  estimated  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  in  a  tube  containing  cupric 
oxide.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  is  absorbed  by 
potash  solution  In  a  potash  bulb,  which  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  the  water  is 
absorbed  by  calcium  chloride  in  a  tube,  which  is 
also  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
The  weights  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  fud 
can  be  dSsdnced. 


Fnely  Ecoaom'lcal.  Various  mixtures  have  beo& 
recommended  under  this  name.  The  foUowing'  is 
one  of  the  best : 

Prep,  Small  coal,  charcoal,  or  sawdust^  1  part ; 
clay,  loam,  or  marl,  1  part ;  sand,  or  ashes,  %  parts ; 
water,  q.  s. ;  make  tiie  mass  up  wet  into  balla.  For 
use  these  balls  are  piled  on  an  ordinary  fire  to  a 
little  above  the  top  bar.  They  are  sidd  to  produce 
a  heat  considerably  more  intense  than  thsit  of 
common  fuel,  and  ensure  a  juving  of  one  half  tihe 
quantity  of  coals,  whilst  a  fire  thus  made  up  will 
require  no  stirring  or  fresh  fuel  for  ten  hours. 
The  quantity  of  the  combustible  ingredient  in 
them  should  be  doubled,  when  they  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  a  very  little  foundation  of  ooal. 

Ohe,  FiBB-OLAT  BALLS  are  sometimes  uaed  for 
radiating  heat  from  parlour  g^^ates,  and  so  effect- 
ing saving  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  They  are 
very  useful  for  partially  filling  up  those  roomy, 
old-fashioned,  badly  constructed  grates,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  private  houses. 

Pbat  and  tubf,  both  recent  and  charred,  are 
commonly  used  as  fuel  by  the  lower  clasaes,  in 
neighbourhoods  where  they  are  plentiful.  Fib 
OONBB  or  TOPB  Contain  a  great  quantity  of  aolid 
wood  in  addition  to  the  resinous  matter,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  domestic  fires. 

FUIiLES'S  EASTH.  Syn.  CixoLiA,  Ctbbba, 
L.  A  soft,  unctuous,  friable,  greenish  or  Tel- 
lowish-grey  species  of  clay,  containing  53^ 
silica,  10%  of  alumina,  and  about  9%  (Jt  oxir 
iron.  After  being  dug  out  of  the  earth 
thoroughly  dried  in  ovens,  and  then  thrown 
cold  water,  where  it  soon  falls  to  powder,  and  is 
purified  by  the  common  process  of  edulooration 
or  washing-over.  It  is  extensively  used  to  ex- 
tract oil  and  grease  from  cloth  in  the  process 
of  'fulling;'  it  forms  an  excellent  filtering 
powder  for  oils,  and  is  applied  as  a  cooling  and 
healing  dressing  by  the  poor  to  inflamed  breasts, 
excoriations,  Jlcc  Mixed  with  a  little  oxide  of  xinc 
and  1  per  1000  salicylic  acid,  it  is  an  admirable 
application  to  chapped  parts,  or  tender  feet 

FULIQH  AXES  (Composition  of)-  The  true  fnhni- 
nates  are  derivatives  of  f  ulminic  acid,  nitro-aoeto- 
nitrite,  CHs(NO|)CN,  and  are  formed  from  it  by 
the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by  a  metal.  The 
f ormuUi  of  the  silver  fulminate  is  CAg,(NO,)CN, 
and  that  of  the  mercury  fulminate  CELg(NOs)CN. 

FULHDrATIVO  C0MP0UHD8.  TbeM)  «re 
numerous,  and  are  scattered  among  several  dis- 
tinct classes  of  bodies.  Among  the  most  powerful 
and  dangerous  are  the  chloride  and  iodide  of 
nitrogen  and  the  fulminates  of  silver  and  mer- 
cury. 

Fulminating  Antimony.  8jfn,  Ptbophokvb 
ABTDCOBY,  L.  Prep,  Tartar  emetic  (dried), 
100  parts;  lampblack  or  charcoal  powder,  3 
parts;  triturate  together,  fill  a  crucible  3-4th8 
full  with  the  mixture,  cover  it  with  a  layer 
of  dry  charcoal  powder,  and  lute  on  the  cover ; 
after  8  hours'  exposure  to  a  irtrong  heat  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  6  or  7  hours'  repose 
to  allow  it  to  cool,  cautiously  transfer  the 
solid  contents  of  the  crucible,  as  quickly  as 
possible  without  breaking  i^  to  a  wide-mouthed 
stoppered  phial,  where,  after  some  time,  it  will 
spontaneously  crumble  down  into  a  powder. 

Obe,    When  the  above  process  is  properly  pon- 
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dneted,  the  resoltiiig  powder  coutainfl  potusiom, 
and  fnlminBtw  Tiolentir  on  contact  with  wat^. 
A  jdeoe  of  the  siie  of  a  pea  introduced  into  a 
man  of  gunpowder  ezplodea  it  on  being  thrown 
into  water,  or  on  its  heing  moiatened  in  any  other 
manner. 

FnlminatiBg  Bia'snth.  Frtp,  From  bismuth, 
120  parts ;  carburetted  cream  of  tartar,  60  parts ; 
nite^  1  part.  Very  rich  in  potassium^— iVcy., 
4^.    Besemble  the  hut. 

Fnlfliiaatiag  Oop'per.  Sjfn,  Fulmivatb  of 
COPFBE.  Frep,  Digest  copper  (in  powder  or 
fillings)  with  fulminate  of  mercury  or  of  silver, 
and  a  little  water.  It  forms  soluble  green  crys- 
tals that  explode  with  a  green  flame. 

PnhBiaaliiig  Gold.  JVwp.  Becently  precipi- 
tated peroxide  of  gold  is  digested  in  strong  liquor 
of  ammonia  for  24  hours,  and  the  resulting  pro- 
duct is  dried  in  the  open  air  or  at  a  temperature 
below  ISO**  F.,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
slightest  friction,  lest  it  should  explode.  A  deep 
oKre-coloured  powder. 

'  Oh9,  This  compound  can  only  be  safely  made 
in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as  without 
grcttt  care  it  explodes  with  extreme  violence.  This 
is  caused  by  the  slightest  friction  or  sudden  rise  of 
temperature.  Its  fulminating  property  may  be 
destroyed  b^  boiling  it  in  pearlash  lye,  or  weak 
ckil  of  vitriol;  and  by  heating  the  residuum 
after  washing  it  in  water,  pure  gold  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Fulmiwatiiig  Ker'eary.  Sjfn,  Fitlmixatb  ov 
MKBCVBT.  Uercnry,  100  parts;  nitric  acid 
(ap.  gr.  1'4),  1000  parts  (or  740  parts  by  mea- 
sure) ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the 
solution  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  180^  F., 
slowly  pour  it  through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  *8dO),  880  {MirU  (or  1000  parts  by 
measure),  as  soon  as  the  effervescence  is  over, 
and  white  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved,  filter  through 
donble  paper,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry 
by  steam  (not  hotter  than  212°  F.)  or  hot  water. 
The  fulminate  is  then  to  be  packed  in  100-gr. 
paper  parcels,  and  these  stored  in  a  tight  box  or 
corked  bottles.— iVocf.,  180%  of  the  weight  of 
mercuxy  employed. 

Prop.,  ^e.  Small  brownish-grey  crystals  which 
sparkle  in  the  son ;  entirely  soluble  in  180  parts 
c9f  boiling  water,  and  deposited  as  the  solution 
cools  under  the  form  of  beautiful  pearly  spangles. 
It  greatly  resembles  fulminate  of  silver  in  its 
appearance  and  general  properties.  It  explodes 
▼iolentiy  by  both  friction  and  percussion,  but 
unlike  tiie  silver^salt,  merely  burns  with  a  sudden 
and  almost  noiseless  flash  when  kindled  in  the 
open  air. 

This  preparation  is  used  for  priming  the  copper 
percussion  caps  for  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  Ac. 
Dr  Ure,  in  his  flrst  report  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, recommended  the  use  of  a  spirituous  solu- 
tion of  gum-sandarac  as  the  best  substance  for 
diluting  the  fulminate  and  fixing  it  in  the  caps ; 
but  in  a  subsequent  report  to  the  same  Board, 
he  stated  that  a  solution  of  mastic  in  spirit  was 
to  be  prefened.  At  the  present  time  the  follow- 
ing composition  is  applied  to  the  interior  of 
percussion  caps  in  quantities  varying  from  '2  to 
*8  of  a  gr. :  Chlorate  of  potassium,  26  parts ; 
nitre^  80 1  fulminate  of  mercury,  12 ;  sulphur. 


17 ;  g^und  glass,  14;  gum,  1;  making  altogether 
100  parts  (TTa^^). 

Cauiiou.  Fulminate  of  mercury  should  only 
be  dried  in  small  parcels  at  a  time,  and  these 
should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  dreadful  explosion  which  occurred  some  years 
ago  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  by  which  Mr 
Hennel,  the  talented  chemist  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  lost  his  life,  was  occasioned  by  the 
spontaneous  detonation  of  this  substance. 

Fulminating  Plafinum.  8yn.  Platinuh 
FULXiHAVS,  L.  JPrep.  By  acting  on  platinic 
oxide  with  pure  ammonia.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
gold  and  silver  ammonia-compounds. 

Fulminating   Powder.      fiya.      DBTOKATiira 

FOWDBS;    PULTIB   rULMIKAKS,   L.       Prep.       1. 

Nitre,  8  parts ;  carbonate  of  potash  (dry),  2  parts; 
fiowers  of  sulphur,  1  part ;  rcMluce  them  separately 
to  fine  powder  before  mixing  them.  A  Uttle  of 
this  compound  (20  to  80  gr.),  slowly  heated  on  a 
shovel  over  the  fire,  first  fuses  and  becomes  brown, 
and  then  explodes  with  a  deafening  report. 

2.  Sulphur,  1  part;  chlorate  of  potassa,  8 
parts.  When  triturated,  with  strong  pressure,  in 
a  marble  or  wedge  wood- ware  mortar,  it  produces 
a  series  of  loud  reports.  It  also  fulminates  by 
percussion. 

8.  Chlorate  of  potassa,  6  parts;  pure  lamp- 
black, 4  parts ;  sulphur,  1  part.  A  little  placed 
on  a  anvil  detonates  with  a  loud  report  when 
struck  with  a  hammer.  No.  1  is  the  substance 
commonly  known  as  *FULMiKATiva  fowdbb.' 
See  Blabtiko  Powpxb. 

Fulminating  Sil'ver.  S^n.  Abobntum  pul- 
MIVAKB,  L.  Two  very  distinct  compounds  are 
known  by  this  name,  the  one  oontiuning  oxide  of 
silver  and  ammonia,  and  the  other  being  a  true 
fulminate  of  silver. 

Prep.  1.  (Amkonia-coicpoukd  ot  Siltbb, 
Bbbthollbt'b  Fulkinatikg  Silvbb.)  a.  Digest 
oxide  of  silver  (recently  precipitated  and  dried  by 
pressure  between  bibulous  paper)  in  concentrated 
liquor  of  ammonia  for  12  or  16  hours,  pour  off 
the  liquid,  and  cautiously  dry  the  black  powder 
in  the  air,  in  divided  portions.  The  decanted 
ammoniacal  liquor,  when  gently  heated,  yields, 
on  cooling  small  crystdb,  which  possess  a  still 
more  formidable  power  of  detonation  than  the 
black  powder,  and  will  scarcely  bear  touching, 
even  whilst  under  the  liquid. 

h.  Dissolve  chloride  of  silver  in  strong  liquor 
of  ammonia,  cautiously  add  pure  potash  (in  frag- 
ments), snd  when  effervescence  ceases,  decant  the 
fiuid  portion,  and  wash  and  dry  the  powder,  as 
before. 

2.  (Fttlmikatb  ot  Siltbb,  Bbuonatblli'b 
FuLmvATiNG  Siltbb  ;  Abobnti  pulminab,  L.) 
a.  Pour  alcohol,  1  oz.,  on  nitrate  of  silver  (in 
fine  powder),  100  gr.,  previously  placed  in  a 
capacious  flask  or  beaker  glass,  and  shortly  after- 
wards add  strong  nitric  acid,  1  oz. ;  as  soon  as 
all  the  powdered  nitrate  assumes  the  form  of 
white  clouds,  add  cold  distilled  water,  to  suspend 
the  ebullition,  and  next  collect  the  powder  on  a 
filter,  and  otherwise  proceed  as  with  the  ammonia- 
compound  {above). 

b.  (Lieb^.)  Grain  silver,  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*86  to  1*88),  10  parts;  dissolve  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  add  tiie  solutiou  to  alcohol  of 
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85% ,  28  parts ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire  and 
set  it  aside  to  cool ;  the  fulminate  of  silver  is 
deposited  in  lustrous,  snow-ivhite,  acicular  crys- 
tals, and  when  washed  and  dried,  equals  in  weight 
that  of  the  silver  employed. 

jRrop.,  ^c.  The  properties  of  both  compounds 
are  very  similar.  Those  of  the  true  vtilmikatb 
ov  8ILTBB  (Ko.  2)  need  only  be  considered  here. 
This  dissolves  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water,  but 
the  solution  deposits  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fulminate  as  it  cools.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous substances  known.  It  explodes  with  un- 
paralleled violence  by  friction  or  percussion,  or 
when  strongly  heated,  or  when  touched  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  metal  is  reduced,  and 
a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  suddenly 
liberated.  Strange  to  sa^,  though  its  explosive 
tendency  is  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  made, 
handled,  or  kept  with  safety,  it  may,  when  very 
cautiously  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper,  be  burned 
in  a  tube  to  determine  its  composition,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  employed  in  the  analysis  of  other 
organic  substances.  Many  frightful  accidents  have 
happened  from  the  spontaneous  explosion  of  this 
substance. .  1  or  2  gr.  are  the  most  that  can  be 
exploded  with  safety  in  a  builcUng  or  confined 
space. 

Fulminating  Zinc.  Syn,  Fvluikatb  ov  zikc  ; 
ZnroiTH  TULMiNAirs,  Znroi  vuLMiKAys,  L:  Prep. 
From  fulminate  of  silver  zinc  filings,  and  a 
little  water,  digested  together,  as  7ulkikatih& 

OOFFBB. 

FUIiMnrA^IOH.  8yn.  Fulmikatio,  L.  De- 
tonation. A  sudden  explosion,  accompanied  by  a 
loud  report  and  extreme  violence.  Some  chemists, 
without  sufficient  reason,  have  .endeavoured  to 
confine  the  application  of  the  term  to  the  explo- 
sion of  a  fulminate. 

FUMIGATIOir.  Syn.  Ftmioatio,  Supfuhi- 
GATio,  L.  Fumigations  (FUMiGhATiONBs)  are 
vapours  of  gases  extemporaneously  extricated  for 
the  purposes  of  destroying  contagious  or  noxious 
miasmata  or  effluvia,  or  to  mask  unpleasant 
odours,  or  to  produce  a  medicinal  action  on  those 
parts  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact. 

Fumigations,  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  or 
masking  unpleasant  odours  in  a  sick  chamber, 
must  never  be  employed  to  the  neglect  of  clean- 
liness and  ventilation ;  for  most  of  them,  instead 
of  purifying  the  air,  actually  render  it  less  fit  for 
respiration.  The  common  practice  of  burning 
scented  paper,  pastilles,  sugar,  juniper  berries, 
benzoin,  cascarilla,  &c,  so  as  to  create  an  odori- 
ferous smoke,  is  of  this  character.  As  disinfect- 
ing agents  they  are  probably  useless,  and  are 
reUcs  of  an  ancient  custom  of  burning  fnnk- 
incense  and  other  odorous  substances  in  vitiated 
air  to  overcome  the  fo&tor  which  is  more  or  less 
present.  The  fumes  thus  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere  "disguise  unpleasant  odours;  but 
they  accomplish  nothing  more.  The  infection 
remains  not  only  unaltered  by  the  diffusion  of 
the  most  powerful  aromatic  vapours,  but  its  dele- 
terious properties  are  sometimes  augmented  by 
them."  We  deem  it  right  to  remark  that  a  dii- 
f  erent  opnion  respecting  the  disinfecting  power  of 
odoriferous  smoke  is  now  held  by  many  scienti6c 


men.  According  to  this  opinion,  the  minuio  par- 
ticles of  aromatic  substances  do  reaUy  destroy  or 
render  inert  the  noxioq^  miasmata. 

Among  the  various  substances  used  as  bibiv- 
FBOTiiTG  PUKiOATioifB,  chlorine,  by  almost  gene- 
ral consent,  holds  the  first  place.  Dr  Garmichael 
Smyth  recommended  nitrous  acid,  which  is  even 
now  preferred  by  Dr  Christison  to  chlorine ;  Whilst 
Professor  Qraham  regarded  the  fumes  of  baming 
sulphur  as  more  efficacious  than  mther  of  these 
substances.  The  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  of  vinegar,  and  the  smoke  of  gunpowder, 
which  once  had  their  advocates,  have  now  jostly 
sunk  into  disfavour. 

No  apartment  should  be  submitted  to  fumiga- 
tion until  it  is  vacated ;  as  until  then  its  thorougb 
disinfection  is  impossible,  and  but  little  benefit  or 
immunity  from  contagion  is  conferred  by  anj 
aerial  disinfecting  agent,  the  presence  of  whidb 
fails  to  cause  discomfort  to  the  patient. 

Of  all  common  diseases^  scarlet  f evw  appears 
to  be  the  one  most  requiring  fumigati<m.  For 
this  purpose,  chlorine  gas  or  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed. The  infectious  matters  of  certain  dis- 
eases, especially  scarlet  fever,  are  either  disnpated 
or  destroyed  at  a  heat  slightly  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  (Dr  Menrt/).  Contagions  diseases  are 
very  commonly  propagated  in  this  metropolis  by 
persons  having  their  Unen  washed  by  laundresses 
who  perform  their  operations  in  the  same  sinks  of 
dirt  and  misery  in  which  they  live.  See  Cio-ass 
(in  pharmaejf),  Disiktboiant,  IiraALATiov,  Ac, 
and  below. 

Fumigation,  Aoe'tlc.  S^,  Fumioatio  acb- 
TIOA,  L.  The  fumes  of  strong  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid,  obtained  by  heating  the  liquid  over  a  lamp, 
or  by  sprinkling  it  on  a  hot  shovel.  Aromatic 
vinegar  in  this  way  yields  very  refreshing  f imies, 
and  was  formerly  thought  more  efficacious  than 
simple  acetic  acid. 

Fu]iiigatio&,  An'odyne.  8y%.  Fumioatio  avo- 
DTVA,  L.  Prep,  (SVonfMOK  and  Reveil,)  Stra- 
monium and  sage,  equal  parts,  sufficient  to  fill  a 
small  pipe.  Smoked  in  spasmodic  asthma^  irri- 
tating coughs,  &c. 

Fumigation,  Aromaf  Ic.    See  Baibaxio  Fuxi- 

OATIOK. 

Fumigation,  BaUam'ic.    S^n.    Aboicatio  Bir- 

ICI&ATION;    FmaQATlO    ABOMATIOA,    F.   BAIBA- 

MIOA,  L.  Prep,  1,  From  gum-bensoiu,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  olibanum  or  styraz,  thrown 
on  hot  cinders  or  a  heated  shovel. 

2.  {Dr  Dohm,)  Gum-olibanum,  4  parts ;  gmn- 
benzoin,  styrax,  and  fiowers  of  roses  and  lavender, 
of  each,  1  part;  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  used 
as  before. 

8.  Amber,  mastic,  and  olibanum,  of  each,  8  oe.  ; 
benzoin  and  styrax,  of  each,  1  os. ;  camphor,  1  dr. 
As  last.  The  above  are  used  in  hooping-oou^h, 
asthma,  &c,;  a  small  quantity  only  bdng  em- 
ployed at  a  time. 

Fumigation,  Belladon'na.  Si^n,  FuicieATio 
BBLLASOKKS,  L.  Prep.  (Jf.  SeJkroeder.)  Yrom 
dried  belladonna  leaves,  1  to  2  dr. ;  as  before.  In 
spitting  of  blood,  asthma,  tickling  cough,  &c 

Fumigation,    Chlorine,     ^a.    DmHFBonve 

TTKIGATIOH,     GVTTOir-MOBTBAV'B     V.;      FdMI- 

OATio  OHLOBiKn,  L.  Prep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Com- 
mon salt,  8  parts;  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  of 
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sh,  2  iwrts;  black  oxide  of  manganese,  1  part; 
mix  in  a  shallow  vessel,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment.  This  is  used  to  disinfect  unoccu- 
pied rooms. 

2.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  powdered  black  oxide 
of  manganese,  mixed  in  proportions,  so  as  to  make 
a  thin  paste.     Used  as  directed  under  No.  1. 

3.  Chloride  of  lime,  either  sprinkled  on  the 
floor  (if  uncarpeted)  or  (if  carpeted)  placed  about 
the  room  in  shallow  dishes.  Used  for  inhabited 
rooms,  and  on  shipboard,  Ac 

4.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  (1  oz.  of  the 
chloride  to  each  quart  of  water).  Used  as  the 
]aat>  but  more  freely. 

O&f.  Chlorine  fumigations,  although  so  po- 
pular, and  so  much  relied  on  by  many  medical 
practitioners,  are  apparently  useless  in  preventing 
the  progpresa  of  certain  contagious  diseases.  "  Jn 
Moscow,  chlorine  was  extensively  tried  and  found 
unavalliiig,  nay,  even  injurious,  in  cholera  "  (Dr 
Pereira).  "  At  the  time  that  the  cholera  hospital 
was  filled  with  clouds  of  chlorine,  then  it  was  that 
the  greatest  number  of  the  attendants  were  at- 
tacked **  (Dr  Albert).  At  the  smallpox  hospital, 
where  chlorine  was  laried,  with  the  view  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  erysipelas, "  all  offensive  smell 
was  removed,  but  the  power  of  communicating 
the  diaease  remained  behind"  ('Loud.  Med. 
Craz.').  Notwithstanding  these  marked  fulures, 
the  confidence  of  many  eminent  members  of  the 
profession  continues  unabated.  *'  As  a  fumigat- 
ing agent,  disinfectant,  and  antiseptic,  chlorine, 
I  believe^  stands  unrivalled."  "For  destroying 
miasmata,  noxious  effluvia,  and  putrid  odours,  it 
b  the  most  powerful  agent  known"  {Vr  Pereira), 
Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
chlorine  is  more  useful  in  neutralising  the  con- 
tagious or  morbific  matter  of  fevers  (especially  of 
scarlet  fever)  and  putrid  diseases  generally,  than 
of  the  other  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

Fumigation,  Hydrochlo^'ric.    8yn.     Mit&iatio 

TUKIOATIOH ;    FVMiaATIO  MUBIATIOA,    F.    ACIDI 

HYBBOCHLOBici,  L.  Prep,  From  common  salt 
placed  in  a  cup  or  saucer,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  poured  over  it.  Now  seldom  used. 
It  rapidly  neutralises  ammoniacal  fumes. 

Fumigation,  I'odinv.  Syn,  FxTHiaATio  lo- 
Divii,  L.  P*^'  !•  From  iodine,  6  to  25  gr., 
or  more,  accormng  to  extent  of  surface,  placed  on 
a  heated  iron  contained  in  a  box  or  case  in  which 
the  limb  is  enclosed.  In  the  usual  skin  diseases 
in  which  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated,  iodine 
may  he  readily  diffused  through  the  atmosphere 
by  placing  a  small  quantity  on  a  hot  plate. 
Dnroy  says  iodine  powerfully  arrests  putrefaction. 

2.  (Compound:  FuHiOATio  lODivii  oou- 
FoeiTA,  Sellers.)  lodioe,  20  gr. ;  red  sulphide  of 
mercury,  40  gr. ;  sulphur,  6  dr. ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  12  powders.  1  to  be  used,  as  the  last,  3 
times  daily ;  in  lepra,  psoriasis,  &c. 

Fumigation,  Kereu'^rial.  Syn.  FuiiiaATio 
1IXBCUBIALI8,  L.  Prep.  (Bonohardat.)  Oliba- 
num  (in  powder),  2  parts ;  red  sulphide  of  mer- 
cury, 3  parts.  A  little  is  sprinkled  on  red-hot 
coaU  or  a  heated  shovel  held  beneath  the  part ; 
or  the  fumes  are  inhaled. 

Ohe.  Abernethy  used  the  black  oxide  of  mer- 
cury (li  to  2  dr.),  and  applied  it  to  the  whole  | 


body,  excepting  the  head,  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
sulphur-bath,  and  continued  the  application  for 
about  a  ^  of  an  hour.  See  CA2n>LB8  (Mercurial), 
and  No.  2  {above). 

Fumigation,  Harlat'ic.  See  Htdboohlobic 
F.  (above). 

Fumigation,  Ni'trons.  Syn.  Fumigatio  ki- 
TBoaA.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
with  half  its  weight  of  water,  is  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain cup  (any  shallow  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware 
will  do),  placed  over  heated  cinders,  and  small 
quantities  of  powdered  nitre  added  to  it  from  time 
to  time. 

Obe,  Heat  causes  the  gas  to  be  evolved  more 
rapidly,  and  thus  renders  the  fumes  more  offen- 
sive without  increasing  their  efficacy.  Equal 
weights  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  are  the  pro- 
portions usually  employed,  i  oz.  of  nitre  is  said 
to  be  sufficient  for  a  small  room  (Dr  Baieman), 
The  vessel  contuning  the  ingredients  should  be 
placed  in  an  elevated  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
apartment. 

Dr  Carmichael  Smith,  who  introduced  nitrous 
add  gas  as  a  fumigation  (1799),  received  a  re- 
ward of  £5000  from  Parliament  for  publishing 
his  formula. 

Fumigating  Paper.  Akti-asthmatio  pafbb. 
(Codex.)  Unsized  paper,  120  grms. ;  powdered 
nitrate  of  potash,  60  grms. ;  powdered  belladonna, 
stramonium,  digitalis  lobelia  inflata,  and  phellan- 
drium,  of  each,  5  grms. ;  myrrh  and  olibanum,  of 
each,  10  grms.  Mix  the  powders  and  incorporate 
them  with  the  paper  previously  soaked  in  water. 
Spread  the  mass  evenly  on  tinned-iron  plates, 
press  in  a  mill  and  dry  in  hot  air.  When  quite 
dry  divide  into  36  rectangular  pieces. 

Fumigation,  Snl'phurons.  Syn,  Fuxioatio 
BTTLPHrsosA,  F.  BULPHUsis,  L.  Prep.  1.  The 
gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur,  sulphurous  an- 
hydnde,  or,  as  Mr  Keates  has  suggested,  by  burn- 
ing bisulphide  of  carbon. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  arising  from  fire, 
when  sulphur  is  burnt  for  the  purposes  of  fumi- 
gation the  operator  is  advised  to  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : — Having  closed  the  fireplace,  windows,  &c., 
of  the  apartment  to  be  disinfected,  procure  a 
common  pail,  or  a  large  earthenware  pan,  and 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  room ;  then  into  the 
middle  of  the  pail  or  pan  put  upside  down  an 
ordinary  flower-pot.  Then  pour  water  into  the 
pail  or  pan  (as  the  case  may  be)  until  it  nearly 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  inverted  flower-pot. 
Now  stand  on  the  flower-pot  a  plate  or  saucer  of 
earthenware  or  common  crockery,  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  the  quantity  of  sulphur  required ;  place 
this  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  plate  or  saucer, 
and  put  on  it  a  few  live  coals ;  then  close  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  leave  it  undisturbed  for  6 
or  8  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  the 
door  may  be  opened,  as  well  as  the  windows,  the 
barricade  being  at  the  same  time  removed  from 
the  fireplace;  a  thorough  draught  of  air  being 
thus  established,  the  sulphurous  smell  will  soon 
disappear.  During  the  fumigation  all  articles 
within  the  room  should  be  spread  out  so  as  to  ex- 
pose as  great  a  surface  as  possible.  **  The  cubic 
space  to  be  thus  disinfected  should  be  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  length,  height,  and  breadth 
together,  and  taking  1^  oz.  of  sulphur  for  every 
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100  cubic  feet.  For  a  small  bedroom  1  lb.  of 
sulphar  would  be  sufficient.  Indeed,  18  oz. 
would  suffice  for  a  room  measuring  12  ft.  x  10  ft. 
X  10  ft."  ('  Water,  Air,  and  Disinfectants,'  by 
Noel  Hartley). 

2.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  7  parts ;  nitre,  4  parts ; 
benzoin  and  olibanum,  of  each,  2  parts ;  camphor, 
1  part ;  pressed  Into  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes, 
and  lighted  with  a  quick-match.    See  Bath  and 

DiBIHFECTAKT. 

Fumigation,   Tar.    Sjfn.    FuviaiTio   ficba, 

SUPFUlflQATIO  PlOIfl  LIQVIDJi,  L.  Prep.  1. 
Vegetable  tar,  1  part ;  water,  7  or  8  parts  j  mix, 
and  let  it  simmer  in  an  open  vessel  set  over  a 
spirit-lamp  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

2.  (Sir  A.  Crichton.)  Norway  tar,  1  lb. ;  pow- 
dered carbonate  of  potash,  i  or  1  oz. ;  mix,  and 
heat  it  as  last.  The  potash  is  added  to  neutralise 
any  volatile  acid.  Formerly  highly  thought  of  in 
-bronchitis  and  pulmonary  consumption. 

Fumigation,    Tooth'ache.     Syn.     FimiaATio 

ODONTALGIOA,    F.    AKTIKBUBALaiGA,   L.      Prep. 

1.  From  henbane  seeds,  powdered  and  thrown  into 
a  basin  of  boiling  water,  and  the  affected  part 
held  in  the  steam.  Sometimes  a  little  of  the  seed 
is  place  on  a  heated  iron  spoon,  and  the  part  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes. 

2.  {Beasley.)  A  popular  remedv  is  to  throw 
henbane  seed  on  hot  cinders,  invertmg  a  cup  over 
them  to  receive  the  smoke  and  empyreumatic  oil 
produced.  The  cup  is  then  filled  with  hot  water, 
and  the  steam  conveyed  to  the  affected  side  of  the 
mouth. 

TV'HISQ  LiaUOBS.     See  Amxokitk  Sul- 

FHYDSATE,  AbSBNIO  TsIOHLOBIDB,  TtS  BiCHIO- 
&IDB,  &C. 

FXTVOl.  In  hoianjf,  a  natural  order  of  cellular 
plants,  producing  their  fructification  in  the  air ; 
growing  in  or  upon  decaying  or  living  organic 
substances,  and  nourished  through  their  vegeta- 
tive structure  called  the  spawn  or  mycelium. 
Fungi  have  very  variable  properties.  Some  are 
medical,  others  edible,  others  are  deadly  poisons. 
The  various  diseases  of  plants  known  as  blight, 
mildew,  rust,  smut,  vine-mildew,  potato-disease, 
ergot,  &c.,  are  either  caused  by  or  accelerated  by 
the  agency  of  fungi.  See  A^Asio,  MuBHSOOX, 
&c. 

FURITACE.  An  enclosed  fireplace  for  obtain- 
ing a  high  degree  of  heat.  Furnaces  vary  much 
in  construction  and  size,  according  to  the  par- 
ticular manufacture  in  which  they  are  employed. 
They  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes — 

WIND-FUBVAOBS  and  BLABT-FimKAOBS.       In   the 

former  a  high  temperature  is  produced  without 
the  aid  of  bellows  by  means  of  a  powerful 
draught.  In  the  latter  heated  air  is  blown  in 
through  a  pipe  or  pipes  at  the  bottom.  For 
many  metallurgic  and  large  chemical  operations 
BBYBBBBBATOBY  FUBNACES  are  employed.  A 
furnace  of  this  kind  is  usually  long,  with  a  low 
roof  to  keep  down  the  flame  and  hot  air  upon  the 
'  hearth '  or  space  between  the  firepUce  and  the 
flue.  For  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  furnace, 
see  SoDHTX  (Carbonate  of.)  For  the  smaller 
operations  in  chemistrjf^  a  variety  of  furnaces 
have  been  invented,  and  the  introduction  of  coal 
gas  as  a  fuel  by  Deville,  Qriffln,  Gore,  Fletcher, 


and  others,  has  wrought  a  complete  change  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  lahoraiory.  The  OAS- 
FUBKAOBS  of  Mr  J.  J.  Griffin  are  adapted  for 
almost  every  operation  performed  by  the  ud  of 
heat.  Those  more  recently  introdnceid  by  Mr  W. 
Gore  are  very  compact  and  portable,  and  will 
rapidly  produce  a  '  white  heat,  without  the  help 
of  bellows  or  high  chimney,  by  means  of  ordinary 
coal  gas  and  atmospheric  air.  The  first  and 
smallest  size  consumes  83  cubic  ft.  of  gaa 
(value  7  farthings)  per  hour,  and  is  suitable  for 
assayers,  jewellers,  analytical  chemists,  experi- 
mentalists, dentists,  and  others.  It  is  capable  of 
fusing  8  oz.  of  copper  or  6  oz.  of  cast  iron; 
copper  begins  to  melt  in  it  in  about  12  minntes 
from  the  time  of  lighting.  The  seoond-sized  one 
consumes  about  twice  that  quantity  of  gas,  is 
suitable  for  manufacturing  jewellers  geneTaHy, 
and  for  a  great  variety  of  practical  persona  who 
require  to  melt  small  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  German  silver,  brass,  cast  iron,  glass,  and 
other  substances,  or  require  a  small  crucible 
heated  to  high  temperatures.  It  is  capable  of 
melting  46  oz.  of  copper,  or  40  ok.  of  cast  iron, 
and  with  its  heat  up  it  melts  1  lb.  of  oopjier  in  8 
minntes ;  copper  begins  to  melt  in  aboat  20 
minutes  from  the  time  of  lighting. 

Fletcher's  (manufactured  by  Thos.  Fletcher, 
Museum  Street,  Warring^n)  UiriTBBaAL  FuB- 
NACBB  for  high  temperatures,  which  are  said  to 
require  neither  blast  nor  attention,  are  intended 
for  laboratory  purposes,  enamel  burning,  heating 
soldering  irons,  and  for  jewellers'  and  dentists' 
work.  These  furnaces  are  made  in  two  distinct 
types;  one  with  a  perforated  cover  to  the  cru- 
cibles and  muffles  to  attiun  the  maximum  heat; 
the  other  with  a  slide  chimney  and  a  double  lid 
over  the  crucible. 

The  power  and  rapidity  of  working  depend  in 
each  case  on  the  length  of  the  chimney  used.  A 
furnace  with  a  4  ft.  chimney  will  melt  a  cru- 
cible of  cast-iron  in  36  minutes;  a  furnace  with 
an  8  ft.  chimney  will  melt  the  same  quantity  of 
iron  in  about  20  minutes,  starting  with  the 
furnace  cold.  The  stove  with  the  side  chimney, 
although  more  convenient  in  use,  is  slower  m 
working,  takii^  about  twice  as  long  to  obtain  the 
same  temperature. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  Fletcher^s  Uin- 

YBBSAL  FUBNAOE : 

1.  Small  Labobatoby  Fubkaob  for  cru- 
cibles, with  nickel-plated  burner  tubes.  This 
takes  crucibles  up  to  2^  in.  by  2^  in.  outside, 
and  with  a  8  ft.  chimney,  as  supplied  with  the 
furnace,  will,  it  is  stated,  melt  copper,  gold, 
silver,  &c.,  in  about  10  minutes,  or  cast  iron  in 
36  minutes  from  the  time  the  gas  is  lighted. 
Small  muffle  fittings,  with  muffles  2|  in.  by  3  in. 
by  2\  in.  inside,  can  be  supplied  with  this  furnace. 

2.  Small  Cbuoiblb  Fttbvacb,  with  fixed 
chimney.  This  furnace  is  more  especially  de- 
signed for  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.,  and  as  sent 
out  with  a  4  ft.  chimney  and  a  single  lid,  is 
amply  powerful,  and  practically  of  a  very  con- 
venient form. 

3.  Small  Mufflb  Fubvacb,  with  8  ft. 
chimney.  This  requires  about  18  in.  longer 
chimney  than  the  small  crucible  furnace  to 
obtain  the  same  temperature  in  the  same  time. 
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owing  to  a  dight  Iom  of  heat  by  ndUtion  from 
the  stoppen. 

4.  a.  Lasgs  MvvFLi  Fitbhaoi.  This  ii 
identical  in  design  and  ooDstmction  with  the 
smaller  one.  Hie  clear  working  space  inside  the 
muxle  is  8|  in.  bj  6  in.,  by  abont  8  in.  deep. 
Hub  is  recommended  is  a  nsefnl  furnace  for 
watch-dial  enemellers,  assayers,  photo-enamel 
htmiiiig,  and  for  all  purposes  where  exact  tem- 
permtmes  are  required  not  exceeding  the  fusing 
point  of  east  iron. 

The  burner  of  this  furnace  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  small  laboratory  ftimace,  and  requires  a  gas 
supply  from  a  pipe  and  tap  of  i*in.  bore.  The 
baner  is  the  same  shape  as  the  muiBe,  and  is 
unfit  for  crucible  work. 

h.  ExTBA  Labob  MumB  Fubnaob,^^  in.  by 
3f  in.  by  7  in.  clear  inside  working  space.  This 
will  take  a  No.  8  plumbago  pot,  and  with  i-in. 
gaa  pipe,  giring  a  supply  of  about  86  ft.  per 
hoar,  will,  it  is  idBrmed,  melt  8  or  4  lbs.  of  biass 
in  ai»at  86  minutes,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cast  iron  in  60  or  70  minutes  from  the  time  the 
gas  is  first  lighted,  without  the  slightest  trouble 
or  attention. 

5.  Lablb  Ffbvaob.  This  takes  ladles  up  to 
6|  in.  diameter,  and  will  melt  6  or  8  lbs.  of 
mne  in  about  16  minutes,  or  the  same  quantity  of 
lead,  tin,  Ac,  in  about  half  the  time.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  convenient  and  powerful  arrangement  for 
dentists^  heating  soldering-irons,  making  granu- 
lated zinc,  sand-baths,  Ac 

6.  Small  Labobatobt  Fubvaob,  complete  for 
cmcibles,  muiBes,  ladles,  and  sand-baths. 

7.  Flbiohbb'8  Ibjbotob  Oab  Fubhaob  (with 
blast).  This  furnace  is  intended  for  general  pur- 
poses, and  for  the  treatment  of  refractory  sub- 
stances at  high  temperatures.  The  patentee 
states  "  that  it  will  bum  perfectly  in  the  same 
space  any  avaiUble  gas  supply  from  10  ft.  to  60  ft. 
per  hour,  or  more  if  required,  giving  temperatures 
in  exact  proportion;  and  any  operation  may  be 
repeated  at  any  time  by  taking  a  note  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  air  slide  which  governs  the  combustion 
of  the  gas." 

Mr  Fletcher  gives  the  power  of  the  small  fur- 
nace as  follows:— With  a  i-in.  g'^  supply-pipe, 
day  pressure,  starting  with  the  furnace  cold,  it 
will  melt  silver  in  8  minutes,  cast  iron  in  8 
minutes,  cast  steel  in  26  minutes. 

With  a  supply  of  50  ft  per  hour,  the  same 
results  are  stated  to  be  obtained  in  a  little  over 
half  the  time,  and  so  on  in  proportion  with  a 
greater  or  less  gas  supply.  It  is  also  said  to  work 
satisfactorily  for  gold,  Ac,  melting  it  with  a 
supply  of  gas  too  small  for  any  other  furnace,  and 
the  maiimum  temperatures  obtained  are  limited, 
only  1^  the  available  gas  supply  and  the  fusibility 
of  the  casing.  The  highest  temperature,  as  ob- 
tained by  measuring  byWedgwood's  pyrometer, 
b  said  to  be  9000°  F.  This  furnace  is  steted  to 
be  particularly  suited  for  gold  and  silrer  melting 
and  refining,  iron  assays,  and  general  crucible 
work,  and  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  most  careless 
workman.  It  is  adapted  for  crucibles  not  exceed- 
ing 4in.  1^  2i in.,  6  in.  by  84  in.,  7|  in.  bv  6.  For 
further  information  respecting  furnaces  intended 
for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  assay  office,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  '  Watt's  IMctionary  of  Che- 


mistry;'  also  to  '  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines,'  for  description  of  tiie  fur- 
naces employed  in  the  different  metallurgical 
operations;  and  to  the  'Chemical  News'  (June 
dOth,  1876,  and  February  2nd,  1877),  for  a 
description  of  a  new  decomposing  furnace. 
See  As8ATiKa,  Chixkbts,  Coppbb,  Cbttoiblb, 

PVBL,  &C 

FUE'VITUJUB.  See  Fbbvoh  PoLi8Hnr0,  Oil, 
Polish,  Vabbibh,  Ac. 

FUBS.  or  these  the  most  valuable  are  ermine 
and  sable  Fur  skins,  when  unprepared,  or 
merely  dyed,  go  under  the  name  of  'peltry' 
{Brande). 

Furs  may  be  preserved  from  moths  and  other 
insects  by  placing  a  little  oolocynth  pulp  (bitter 
apple),  or  spice  (cloves,  pimento,  Ac),  wrapped 
in  muslin,  among  them ;  or  they  may  be  washed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
warm  water  (10  to  16  gr.  to  the  pint),  and  after- 
wards carefully  dried.  As  well  as  every  other 
species  of  clothing,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  clean, 
try  place,  from  which  they  should  be  taken  out 
occasionally,  well  beaten,  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  re-tnmed. 

FUBSTBgBAIiflAM,  Bamberger  fOr  Frauen. 
Bambbbo  Pbikob'8  Balsav  bob  Wokbn.  An 
embrocation  for  strengthening  women  after  con- 
finement. A  hexagonal  eau  de  Cologne  bottle 
containing  about  100  gprms.  of  a  clear  reddish- 
brown  fiuid,  which  is  a  filtered  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  spirit  of  lavender  (Sp.  Lavand.  Co.)  and 
spirit  of  soap,  mixed  with  a  little  camphor  and 
ammonia  {Hager), 

FU'SBL  on.  8yn.  Foitbbl  oil.  Potato  oil. 
Oil  OB  POTATO  bfibit,  Gbaiv  oil,  Gbaik  sfibit 
OIL,  Mabo-bbabdt  oil.  Source,  An  offensive 
strong-smelling  oil,  produced  along  with  alcohol 
during  the  fermentation  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  on 
the  li^e  scale,  and  which  gives  the  peculiar  and 
disagreeable  flavour  and  odour  to  raw  whisky.  It 
is  found  cBiefly  in  the  last  portion  of  the  spirit 
which  passes  over,  called  the  '  faints,'  to  which  it 
imparts  its  characteristic  odour  and  flavour.  By 
rectifying  the  faints  at  a  very  g^tle  heat  most 
of  the  alcohol  and  water  first  pass  over  together 
with  only  a  little  fusel  oil,  whilst  the  latter  forms 
the  residuum  in  the  still.  Various  names  (as 
above)  are  given  to  the  crude  oil  thus  obtuned, 
according  to  its  source  It  conrists  of  higher 
homologues  of  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol,  viz.  propyl, 
butyl,  and  amyl  alcohols,  and  of  fatty  acids  and 
ethereal  salts.  The  oil  of  potato-spirit  is  the 
purest  form  of  crude  fusel  oil. 

Ohe.  The  exertions  of  the  distiller  are  directed, 
as  much  as  possible,  to  lessen  the  formation  of 
fusel  oil  during  the  fermentation  of  his  '  worts,' 
and  to  eliminate,  during  the  distillation  and  rec- 
tification of  his  liquors,  the  greatest  possible 
proportion  of  that  with  which  they  may  be  con- 
taminated. 

Frop,,  4*^.  Fusel  oil  is  a  nearly  colourless 
volatile  liquid,  with  a  rather  high  boiling-point 
a  durable,  penetrating,  offensive  smell,  and  an 
acrid,  burning  taste ;  when  swallowed  it  occasions 
nausea,  giddhiess,  headache,  &c.;  in  slightly 
larger  quantities,  vomiting,  delirium,  oppressive 
respiration,  and  lessened  sensibility  to  pain;  its 
Tapour  lUso  produces  these  effects.    In  quantity  it 
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is  a  narcotic  poison.  The  greater  intoxicating 
power  of  whisky^  more  especially  that  from  raw 
grain  than  other  spirit,  is  due  to  the  larger  quan* 
tity  of  fnsel  oil  which  it  contains.  This  appears 
to  be  well  known  to  the  lower  class  of  whisky 
drinkers  in  these  islands,  and  to  the  consumers 
of  oom-brandy  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  last  are  said  to  frequently  demand 
to  be  served  with  "  a  glass  of  good  fusel."  In 
England  fusel  oil  is  chiefly  used  for  lamps  and 
varnishes. 

Amyl  alcohol  may  be  prepared  from  fusel  oil 
in  the  following  manner :  — Introduce  the  ordi- 
nary fusel  oil  of  the  distilleries  into  a  small  still  or 
retort,  connected  with  a  condenser,  and  apply  heat ; 
as  soon  as  the  oil  begins  to  flow  over,  unmixed 
with  water,  change  the  receiver,  resume  the  dis- 
tillation, and  carry  it  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  pro- 
duct in  the  second  receiver,  and  the  oily  matter 
which  separates  from  the  water  in  the  first  re- 
ceiver, are  to  be  reserved  for  use.  It  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  talesiakatb  op  soda.  See^ 
AiCTL.  ; 

FU'SIBLE  ALLOT.  %».  Fusible  mbtal. 
Prep,  1.  Bismuth,  2  parts ;  lead,  5  parts ;  tin,  8 
parts.    Melts  in  boiling  water. 

2.  {lyArcefs.)  Bismuth,  8  parts;  lead,  5 
parts ;  tin,  8  parts.    Melts  below  212'^  F. 

8.  (Walker,)  Bismuth,  8  parts;  tin,  4  parts; 
lead,  5  parts;  antimony,  1  part.  The  metals 
should  be  repeatedly  melted  and  poured  into  drops, 
until  they  are  well  mixed. 

4.  (Onion's,)  Lead,  8  parts;  tin,  2  parts;  bis- 
muth, 5  parts.    Melts  at  197**  F. 

6.  To  the  last,  after  removing  it  from  the  fire, 
add  of  quicksilver  (warm),  1  part.  Liquid  at 
172°,  soUd  at  140°  P. 

The  composition  of  some  other  varieties  of 
fusible  metal  is  given  under  Bibuuth. 

Ohe,  The  first  four  of  the  above  toe  used  to 
make  toy  bpooks,  to  surprise  children  by  their 
melting  in  hot  liquors.  A  little  mercury  may  be 
added  to  lower  their  melting-points.  Nos.  2  and 
8  are  specially  adapted  for  making  blbotbottpb 
MOULDS.  The  beautiful  casts  of  the  French 
medals  known  to  aU  electrotypers  as  Clichde 
moulds  are  in  the  alloy  No.  8.  The  above  alloys 
are  also  used  to  form  pbboilb  for  writing  on 
asses'  skin,  or  paper  prepared  by  rubbing  burnt 
hartshorn  into  it^  &c. ;  also  as  a  kbtal  bath  in 
the  Moratory,    The  last  is  used  for  aitatoicioal 

INJBOTIOKS. 

FU'SIOH.  Syn,  Fusio,  L.  The  liquefaction 
of  solid  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat.  The  term 
AQUBOUS  TUBIOK  has  been  applied  to  the  melting 
of  salts  in  their  combined  water  when  heated; 
and  the  term  igkbous  pusion  to  the  lique&otion 
of  bodies  by  heat  alone. 

The  temperature  at  which  a  substance  fuses  or 
melts  is  termed  its  XBLTnra-PonrT,  and  is  of 
great  importance  in  organic  chemistry,  for  or- 
gtadc  compounds  are  identified  to  a  great  extent 
by  means  of  their  melting-points;  and  further, 
the  purity  of  a  substance  may  be  ascertained  by 
its  having  a  definite  melting-point,  while  impure 
substances  do  not  melt  quickly  and  definitely,  but 
only  slowly  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  melt- 
ing-point of  a  substance  is  determined  by  placing 
a  small  quantity  of  it  in  the  closed  end  of  a  thin- 


walled  capillary  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  which  is 
attached  by  a  small  india-rubber  ring  to  the  stem 
of  a  thermometer,  so  that  the  bulb  of  the  latter 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  part  of  the  tube  con- 
taining the  substance.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in 
a  bath  of  some  transparent  liquid,  such  as  water, 
melted  paraffin,  or  sulphuric  add,  according  to 
the  temperature  required,  care  being  taken  th&t 
the  open  end  of  the  capillary  tube  remains  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  bath  is  then 
heated,  and,  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  exact 
point  at  which  the  substanoe  melts  is  read  off  on 
the  thermometer. 

PUSTTIC.  Sjfn,  Fustic  WOOD.  TwodisUnet 
dye-stuffs  are  known  by  this  name,  but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  adjectives  'old'  and  'young.' 

Fustic,  Old.  ^S^.  BoiB  jaubb,  Fr.  The  wood 
of  the  Maelura  Hnotoria,  Its  decocfaon  dyes 
woollens  yellow  of  different  shades,  according'  to 
the  '  moidant.'  Alum,  tartar,  and  spirits  of  tin 
brighten  the  tint;  acetate  and  sulphate  of  iron 
and  common  salt  darken  it;  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  gives  olives  and  browns ;  with  the  indigo  vat 
and  sulphate  of  indigo,  green.  These  colours  are 
very  permanent.  Its  yellow  turns  on  the  lemon 
when  pale,  and  on  the  orange  when  darker.  1  lb. 
of  old  fustic  will  dye  8  to  5  lbs.  of  wool. 

Fustic,  Toung.  Syn,  Ybllow  fustic;  Fua- 
TBT,  Fr.  The  wood  of  the  Rhus  coiinut  or  Venice 
sumach.  It  gives  a  yellow  turning  on  the  green, 
but  its  colours  are  not  very  permanent.  It  ia 
chiefly  used  in  combination  with  other  dye- 
stuffs. 

GAL'BAVUM.  8yn.  Quh-oalbaxuic  ;  Oait 
BANUM  (B.  P.),  L.  "  A  gum-resin  derived  from 
an  umbelliferous  plants  Ferula  gaJhan^ma,  In 
irregular  tears  about  the  size  of  a  pea»  nsnally 
agglutinated  into  masses;  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  translucent,  having  a  strong  disagreeable 
odour  and  an  acrid  bitter  taste"  (B.  P.).  Its 
properties  are  similar  to  the  other  footid  anti- 
spasmodic gum-resins.    It  ranks  between  absa- 

FCETIDA  and  AMICOKIACUK. 

Oalbanum,  Strained.     iSy».    Pbbpabbd  qaj;. 

BAVUK;     OALBANUX    OOLATUM,    CL    PILSPABA. 

TU1C  (Ph.  L.),  L.  From  crude  galbanum,  as 
PBBPABBD  AXMONIACUK.  Formerly  the  com- 
mon  practice  was  to  melt  it  in  the  dry  state, 
by  heat  cautiously  and  quickly  applied,  and  to 
strain  it  through  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  stretched 
across  a  wooden  frame  or  '  horse.'  The  '  strained 
galbanum'  of  the  shops  is  seldom  pure.  The 
following  forms  are  current  in  the  trade  for  its 
'reduction,'  as  this  species  of  adulteration  is 
technically  termed : 

1.  Qalbanum  (true),  9  lbs.;  strain  as  above; 
then  add,  towards  the  end  black  resin  (dean),  8 
lbs. ;  and  when  the  whole  is  melted,  further  add 
of  Venice  turpentine,  2  lbs. — Pro^y  12  lbs. 

2.  Strained  galbanum  and  black  resin,  of  each, 
6  lbs. ;  melt,  and  add  of  strained  assafoetiida,  2  oa. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  8  lbs.— JVotl.,  14^  lbs. 

OalbaniuB,  Strained  (Facti'^tioiis).  %«.  Gai^ 
BAKUM  ooLATUic  PACTiTiuic,  L.  Prep,  I.  From 
black  resin,  4  lbs. ;  melt,  and  add  of  Venice  tiir> 
pentine,  2  lbs. ;  assaf  <Btida»  2|  os. ;  oils  of  juniper 
and  fennel,  of  each,  \\  dr. ;  water,  \  pint. 

2.  As  the  last,  adding  soft  soap,  5  os.    Some- 
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times  the  small  and  'waste'  of  the  chests  are 
added  to  the  ahove  to  improye  them. 

OALEVA.  8^».  Black  Jack,  Lbad  bvl- 
PHrDK.  The  chief  ore  of  lead.  It  contains 
86*57%  of  lead,  and  13*43%  of  snlphur.  It 
often  contains  small  qnantities  of  silver. 

IVop.  It  has  a  lead-giej  colonr  and  a  strong 
metallic  Instre,  crystallises  in  cnhes,  is  brittle, 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  7*75.  When  finely  ground  it  is 
called  alqnif ooz,  and  is  employed  for  the  mana- 
&ctnre  of  Pattinson's  white-lead,  for  glazing 
eoarae  pottery-waret  and  for   ornamentiJ  pnr- 


OALL.  4rti.  BiLB;  BiLM,  Cholb,  Fbl,  L. 
Crude  ox-gidl  is  extensively  employed  by  the 
scooren  of  woollen  cloth,  clothes  renovators,  &c. 
It  zmpidly  extracts  grease  and  oil  from  textile 
fikbrica  without  injuring  the  colour.  See  Bilb, 
ConnFATioir,  Dtbpifbia,  Oz-eALL,  Ac 

Gall,  61aas.    See  Sahtvbb. 

GALXATB.  %».  Gallab,  L.  A  salt  of 
gallic  acid.  The  alkaline  gaUates  are  soluble. 
They  rapidly  suffer  decomposition  in  the  presence 
of  excess  of  the  base,  and  the  liquor  gradually  ac- 
quirea  a  blackish  coloor.  The  gallates  of  most  of 
the  other  metallic  oxides  are  iniolnble. 

QALIICAdD.  BfifUfig.Asi.    8y».  AoiDVU 

9AUAOUU    (B.   P.),    L.;    TbIHTDBOZT-BBHZOIO 

AOCD.  Occurs  in  the  free  state  in  gall-nuts,  tea, 
divi-divi,  mangoes,  and  other  plants;  and  in 
combination  as  a  glucoside  in  some  tannic  acids. 

Prep,  1.  (JDumoi,)  Nut-galls,  reduced  to 
powder,  are  moistened  with  water  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  in  a  warm  situation  (say  70° — 
80^  F.)  for  2  or  8  months,  adding  more  water  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  up  for  that  lost  by  evapo- 
ration. At  the  end  of  the  above  period  the 
moiddy,  dMk-coloured  mass  is  strongly  pressed  in 
a  cloth,  and  the  solid  portion  boiled  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  watw.  The  solution  (filtered 
whilat  hot)  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  gallic 
acid,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  drained  and 
pressed  dry  between  bibulous  paper,  are  purified 
by  boiling  them  along  with  about  ^  of  their 
weight  of  prepared  animal  charcoal  in  8  parts  of 
water,  and  filtering,  Ac.,  as  before. 

2.  {€frakam.)  A  strong  Infusion  or  decoction 
of  gills  is  predpitated  wiUi  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
cold;  the  resulting  thick  mass  is  mixed  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (cold),  and  the  liquid  ex- 
pressed; the  'marc'  is  next  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  after  boiling  the  mixture  for  some  minutes 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  resulting  crystals 
are  purified  as  before. 

8.  {LMiff.)  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of 
tannic  add  (tumin)  is  added  to  sulphuric  add  as 
long  as  a  predpitate  faUs ;  the  powder  is  collected, 
washed,  and  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  dilute 
sulphuric  add;  the  solution,  after  being  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of 
gallic  add  in  conriderable  quantity. 

It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  heating  di- 
iodo-salicylic  add  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  by 
fusing  brom-pToto-catechuic  acid  with  potash. 

IVxlp.  Gallic  add  forms  small,  feathery,  and 
nearly  colourless  crystals,  which  have  a  beautiful 
silky  lustre;  that  of  commerce  is  usually  of  a 
pale-yellow  colour;  it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of 


cold  water,  and  in  8  parts  of  boiling  water;  it  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in  ether; 
the  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  the  air ;  dissolved  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  it  forms 
a  deep,  rich  red  solution,  which,  when  thrown 
into  water,  throws  down  the  gallic  add,  deprived 
of  some  of  its  water.  This  substance  is  soluble 
in  the  alkalies,  and  dyes  cloth  like  madder.  When 
strongly  heated,  gallic  acid  evolves  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  is  converted  into  pyrogallic  add. 

IMf .  Gallic  add  is  disttnguuhed  from  tannic 
add  by  not  affecting  solutions  of  gelatin,  the  pro* 
tosalts  of  iron,  or  uie  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  and 
by  giving  a  deep  bluish-black  predpitate  with 
the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  which  disappears  when  the 
liquid  is  heated.  It  is  distinguished  from  pyro- 
gallic acid  by  its  inferior  insolubility  in  water, 
and  by  its  not  afibcting  the  solutions  of  the  proto- 
salts  of  iron.  To  detect  gallio  acid  mixed  with 
tannic  acid,  the  latter  should  be  removed,  either 
by  digesting  the  substance  in  ether,  or  by  pre- 
cipitating it  with  gelatin  previously  to  applying 
the  tests. 

Z7«0f,  ^e.  The  principal  use  of  pure  gallic 
add  is  in  the  art  of  photographjf.  It  is  employed 
in  nudietna,  as  an  internal  astringent,  in  doses  of 
8  to  10  gr.,  thrice  a  day,  or  oftener ;  in  hemor- 
rhage and  fiuxes,  as  well  as  for  checking  the 
night  sweats  in  phthisis.  In  all  cases  of  internal 
hemorrhage  or  nemorrhagic  tendency,  it  is  the 
best  astringent  or  stvptic  we  possess.  As  an 
external  astringent,  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  tannic 
add. 

Pwr\fieation,  Gallic  add,  as  obtained  by  dther 
of  the  above  forms,  is  never  quite  pure;  but  it 
may  be  rendered  absolutely  pure  by  combining  it 
with  oxide  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  compound 
(gallate  of  lead)  \]iy  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Commerdal  gallic  add  may  be  rendered  nearly 
white  by  dissolving  in  20  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  distilled  water,  and  filtering  the  solution 
through  a  stratum  of  prepared  animal  charcoal 
spread  upon  a  caUco  filter.  When  the  liquid 
passes  through  colourless  it  should  be  evaporated 
to  l-6th  its  volume,  and  then  suffered  to  cool,  in 
order  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  crystallised 
acid  (Ph.  D.). 

GALLIC  nBMSVTATIOH.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  the  peculiar  process  by  which  tannic 
acid  is  converted  into  gallic  acid,  under  the  jdnt 
infiuence  of  moisture  and  atmospheric  oxygen. 
According  to  the  researches  of  M.  Antoine  La* 
rocque,  the  peculiar  ferment  of  nut-galls  which 
effects  this  change  also  converts  sugar  into  alcohd 
and  carbonic  add  in  the  same  way  as  yeast  does ; 
whilst  beer-yeast,  muscular  fiesh,  and  caseous 
matter  change  tannin  into  gallic  add.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  gallic  and  vinous  fermentation  may 
hence  be  reasonably  inferred. 

QALLnm.  A  new  metal  discovered  in 
August,  1876,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  by 
M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  in  a  specimen  of  blende 
from  the  mines  of  Pierrefitte,  in  the  Pyrenees. 
The  new  element  was  named  gallium  in  honour  of 
France,  the  discoverer's  native  country. 

Gallium  gives  a  spectrum  composed  of  two 
bands  in  the  violet,  one  of  the  bands  being  bril- 
liant, and  of  wave-length  417,  and  the  other  a 
feeble  one  of  wave-len^  408*8. 
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The  Pierrefltte  blend  contains  1  part  of  gal- 
linm  in  400,000.  It  is,  however,  found  much  more 
abundantly  in  a  black  blend  from  Bensberg,  on 
the  Rhine,  100,000  parts  of  this  latter  yielding  1 
part  of  gallium. 

Gallium  resembles  lead  in  appearance,  but  is 
less  blue  in  colour.    Exposed  to  moist  air  it  tar- 
nishes slightly.    It  is  a  little  harder  than  lead, 
is  flexible,  malleable,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with 
a  knife.     If  melted  and  poured  upon  glass,  it 
adheres  to  it,  and  forms  a  mirror  which  is  whiter 
than  that  caused  by  mercury.    A  red  heat  fails 
to  volatilise  it  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and 
it  is  only  slightly  oxidised  at  that  temperature ; 
therefore  it  is  not  tarnished   when   exposed  to 
the  air.      Hot  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  the 
cold  add  has  scarcelv   any  action  on   it.      It 
melts  at  80*15  C.    When  once  fused,  it  preserves 
the  liquid  condition  even  for  several  months  at 
0°  C,  until  it  is  touched  by   some  solid  body, 
or  by   a  piece   of  solid   gallium,  when   it   con- 
geaXa   to  a  crystalline   solid,  having   a  specific 
gravity  of  5*93;   when  fused   it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  6*08.    It  crystallises  in  square  octa- 
hedra.      In  properties  gallium  is  more   or   less 
intermediate  between  the  metals  aluminium  and 
iridium. 

Chemieal  Beaetiont  of  Gallium.  The  following 
are  the  chief  reactions  of  the  salts  of  gallium 
when  in  solution.  With  ammonia  they  give  a 
white  gelatinous  precipitate,  soluble  but  not 
readily  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ;  potash  gives 
a  similar  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess ;  acetate 
of  ammonia  on  boiling  in  a  solution  free  from 
excess  of  acid,  precipitates  a  basic  compound; 
barium  carbonate  readily  precipitates  gallium 
salts  in  the  cold.  A  sulphate  and  a  chloride  of 
gallium  have  been  obtained.  These  salts  are  both 
very  soluble ;  the  sulphate  is  a  non-deliquescent 
substance,  the  chloride*  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
cessively so,  and  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of 
water.  GiJlium  also  forms  an  alum  consisting 
oi  the  double  sulphate  with  ammonium.  Gallium 
alum  is  a  beautifully  crystalline  body  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  existence  of  such  a  metal  as  gallium  was 
predicted  by  MendelejefF,  under  the  name  eka- 
alumininm  {see  *  PericNclic  Law '). 

GALLS.  Syn,  GaIiIi-kuts,  NuT-OAUiS ;  Galla 
(B.  P.)  J  GaijLA  (Ph.  E.).  *'  Excresoences  on 
Queretu  infeotoria  caused  by  the  puncture  and  de- 
posited ova  of  DiploUpi*  ffalla  Unotorim**  The 
best  galls  are  bloish-black,  heavy,  and  not  yet 
perforated ;  intensely  astringent.  They  are  im- 
ported from  Aleppo,  and  are  known  in  commerce 
as  black  or  blue  galls  (aixLJs  iriaiui,  a.  oceebuljs). 
The  next  quality  is  termed,  from  their  colour, 
green  galls  (oalub  yibidbs).  Both  are  gathered 
before  the  insect  has  escaped,  and  are  static  and 
powerfully  astringent.  White  galls  (oALLiB 
albje)  are  lighter,  less  astringent,  and  inferior. 

Utet,  ^c.  Galls  are  extensively  employed  in 
the  art  of  dyeing,  and  constitute  one  of  the  prie- 
cipal  ingredients  in  all  shades  of  black,  and  are 
also  employed  to  fix  or  improve  several  other 
colours.  A  decoction  of  galls,  to  which  a  little 
men  copperas  and  gum-arabic  has  been  added, 
forms  common  writing  ink.  In  mcdieine,  they 
are  used  as  an  astringent,  in  hfemorrhages  and 


fiuxes,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  gr.;  and  topically, 
under  the  form  of  infusion  or  decoction,  as  a 
gargle  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula ;  as  aa  ii\jection 
in  gleet  and  leucorrhosa ;  as  a  lotion  or  f  omenta- 
in  flabby  ulcers,  prolapsus  ani,  &c. ;  and  aa  an 
ointment  in  piles,  watery  ulcers,  &c.  The  infasion 
or  decoction  is  also  used  as  au  antidote  to  poison- 
ing by  the  alkaloids,  and  was  formerly  g^vea 
as  a  tonic  in  intermittents.    See  Gallic  Aoxd, 

IlTK,  Ac. 

Galls,  Chinese.  Woo-fbi-tz8b.  Produced  on 
SMu  semialata,  Murray.  Imported  from  China 
and  Japan  for  dyeing  purposes. 

GALL-STONE,  i^.  CAi.cin:.Tr8  biliobub,  C. 
CYSTious  BOYonTa,  L.  Formed  in  tiie  g^l- 
bladder  of  neat  cattle  in  winter,  when  they  are 
fed  upon  dry  food.  Used  as  a  yellow  pigment, 
and  in  medicine. — Dow,  1  grain;  in  dyspepsia 
and  flatulency.  Man  is  also  subject  to  gall-stone, 
the  presence  or  passage  of  which  is  attended  with 
the  most  acute  pain,  frequently  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  sickness.  In  no  case  should  a  patient 
suffering  from  a  paroxysm  such  aa  above  described 
delay  to  seek  immediate  medical  aid.  The  f  ollow- 
ing  treatment  is  recommended  for  the  benefit  of 
those  only  who,  like  emigrante  and  others,  may 
be  unable  to  obtain  professional  assistenoe. 

The  pain  and  spasm  should  be  endeavoured  to 
be  alleviated  by  rail  doses  of  laudanum,  given  in 
soda  water.  If  there  be  much  sickness,  the 
laudanum  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  an 
enema.  Ice  applied  freely  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  g^ve  relief.  Hot 
fomentations  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  should 
be  continued  energetically.    See  CAJ.cvhJn. 

GALY'AVIZEB  EROH.  See  Ibok  and  ZniciHe. 

GAM'BOGE.  Syn.  CAMBOeB;  Cambogia 
(B.  P.),  GAVBoaiA,  L.  **  A  gum-resin  obtained 
from  Oarcinia  haubwrii"  (B.  P.).  Gamboge  is 
an  active  hydragogue  and  drastic  purgatare, 
which  occasionally  proves  useful  in  torpor  of  the 
abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera ;  but  which  is  highly 
dangerous  in  an  irritable  or  inflammatory  state  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  during  pregnancy.  It 
is  very  apt  to  induce  nausea  and  vomiting.  In 
large  quantities  it  is  a  violent  poison.  "The 
deaths  which  have  occioTed  irom  the  use  of 
enormous  quantities  of  Morrison's  pills  are  mainW 
ascribable  to  the  gamboge  contained  in  those  medi- 
cines*' (Pereira). — Dms,  1  to  6  gr.  made  into 
pills  or  mixture,  every  4  to  6  hours ;  in  obstinate 
constipation,  in  dropsies,  in  apoplexy,  and  like 
cerebral  aif  ections,  and  in  worms  (especially  tape- 
worm), either  alone  or  combined  with  other  cathar- 
tics.   See  CoMPOTTin)  Extbact  ot  GoLOcnrrH. 

GAMS.  The  flesh  of  game  is  believed  to  possess 
strengthening  qualities  superior  to  that  of  poultry. 
It  also  contfUns  less  fat.  Game  is  tender  and 
easy  of  digestion,  and  it  has  a  delicate  and  marked 
flavour.  It  forms  a  valuable  diet  f6r  the  invalid, 
by  reason  of  ite  easy  digestibility. 

Kespecting  the  choice  and  preservation  of  game, 
Eliza  Acton  writes — '*  Buck  vension,  which  is  in 
season  from  June  to  Michaelmas,  is  considered 
flner  than  doe  venison,  which  comes  into  the 
market  in  October,  and  remains  in  season  through 
November  and  December;  neither  should  be 
cooked  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 
"  The  greater  the  depth  of  fat  upon  the  haonch 
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the  lietter  tbe  <{aaUty  of  the  meat  will  be,  provided 
it  be  clear  and  white,  and  the  lean  of  a  dark  hae. 
**  If  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  which  ii  always  left 
on  the  joint,  be  small  and  smooth,  the  ammal  is 
yoasg;  bat  it  is  old  when  the  marks  are  the  reverse 
q£  these.  Venison  is  not  in  perfection  when  yonng. 
AHlfeoiigh  the  hannch  is  the  prime  and  f  ayonrtte 
joint  of  venison,  the  neck  and  shonlder  are  also 
excellent,  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  make 
Brach  approved  j>a«#Mir.  A  free  current  of  air  in 
a  larder  where  venison  is  kept  is  always  a  great 
advantage. 

"  All  moisture  should  be  wiped  daily,  or  even 
more  fr«piently,  from  the  venison  with  soft 
t^ths,  when  any  appears  upon  the  surf aoe»  and 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  off  the 
Aiea  when  the  venison  is  not  hung  in  a  wire  safe. 
Black  pepper  thickly  powdered  on  it  will  gener- 
ally answer  the  purpose. 

*'  Hares  and  rabbits  are  stiff  when  freshly  killed, 
and  if  young  the  ears  tear  easily,  and  the  claws 
are  smooth  and  sharp.  A  hare  in  cold  weather 
will  remain  good  for  10  or  14  days ;  care  only 
most  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inside  from  becoming 
musty,  which  it  will  do  if  it  has  been  emptied  in 
the  field.  Pheasants,  partridges,  and  other 
game,  may  be  chosen  by  nearly  the  same  tests  as 
poultry — ^by  opening  the  bill  the  staleness  will  be 
detected  easily  if  they  have  been  kept  too  long  by 
the  hardness  of  the  bilL  With  few  eiceptions 
game  depends  almost  entirely  for  the  fine  flavour 
and  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  on  the  time  which  it 
is  allowed  to  hang  before  it  is  cooked,  and  it  is 
never  good  when  very  fresh;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  he  sent  to  table  in  a  really 
offensive  state.** 
QAB''QiBJBn.  See  MoBTmoATzov. 
GAUTEIHS.  A  composition  used  to  clean  kid 
and  other  leather  gloves. 

Prep,  1.  (M.  Suhan.)  Curd  soap  (in  small 
ahavings),  1  part ;  water,  8  parts ;  mix  with  heat, 
and  stir  in  of  essence  of  citron,  1  part. 

8.  (SAPOvnrx,  Dtrngnam.)  Soap  (in  powder), 
250  parts ;  water,  155  parts ;  disssolve  with  heat, 
oooly  and  add,  of  «a»  dejaoelle,  165  parts;  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  10  parts,  and  rub  the  whole  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Patent.  A  small  portion  of  either 
of  the  above  is  rubbed  over  the  glove  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  (always  in  one  direction),  until  it  is 
sttiBciently  clean.  See  Glotbs. 
GABAB'CnrS.  See  Madsbb  Rxd. 
GAS'GLS.    iS^fi.   Gabgabi8H,Thboat-wabh; 

GABGABISXAf  GABeABIBmTB,  GaBOABIBII UK,  L. 

A  Uquid  medicine  applied  to  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  or  upper  part  of  the  throat.  Gargles  are 
applied  by  allowing  a  small  mouthful  to  run  as 
much  aa  possible  over  the  affected  part,  by  hold- 
ing the  head  backwards  and  breathing  through  it, 
by  which  means  the  liquid  is  agitated  and  its 
action  promoted. 

Gargles  are  not  to  be  swallowed.  It  often  hap-' 
pens,  however,  that  patients^  either  by  accident 
or  from  negligence,  do  swallow  a  certain  quantity, 
notwithstanding  the  instructions  given  them  to 
the  contrary.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to 
avoid  making  gargles  of  such  substances  as  may 
occasion  unpleasant  symptoms  in  small  doses, 
though  they  may  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  poison- 
ing. 


Gargles  usually  have  for  their  basis  either 
simple  water,  or  milk,  wine,  or  vinegar,  diluted 
with  water,  to  which,  in  both  cases,  sugar,  honey, 
or  syrup  is  generally  added.  Their  other  ingredi- 
ents vary  with  the  indication,  but  must,  in  all 
cases,  be  either  in  the  Uquid  form,  or  soluble  in 
the  liquid  used  as  the  excipient. 

Gargles  are  commonly  dispensed  in  mixture- 
bottles.  The  quantity  used  at  a  time,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  may  be  about  2-8rd8  of  a 
wine-glassful. 

Oargle.  £^,  Gaboabisma,  G.  oomx uvb,  G. 
BiiCPLBX,  L.  Frep.  1.  (St  B,  Hoep.)  Houot 
or  honey  of  roses,  1^  fl.  oz. ;  stix>ng  vinegar,  2t 
fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (St  George's.)  Oxymel,  1  fl.  dr. ;  decoction 
of  barley,  5  fl.  dr.  In  common  sore  throats,  &e. 
The  formula  of  several  other  hospitals  are  similar. 

Oargle  of  Ac'etate  of  Ammo^nia.  8yn,  Gab- 
aABiBXAAMHOHiJBAOKTATiB,  L.  Prep.  (Wendt) 
Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  and  honey  of 
roses,  of  each,  1  fl.  oz.;  elder-flower  water,  8 
fl.  oz.;  mix.  In  the  ulcerated  sore  throat  of 
scarlet  fever. 

Gargle  of  Aoetate  of  XanganeBe.  Syn.  Gab- 
ftABiBKA  MAireAirBBii  ACBTATiB.  Prep.  Acetate 
of  manganese.  1  dr. ;  water,  7  fl.  oz.;  clarified 
honey,  1  oz.  (The  chloride  and  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese are  also  used,  about  |  dr.  or  2  scruples  to 
6  oz.  of  barley  water). 

Gargle  of  Aoe'tic  Add.    Syn,    Oztmbl  gab- 

GLB  ;  GABaABIBMA  AdBI  ACBTIOI,  L.     Prep,      1. 

(St  B.  Hosp.)  Acetic  acid,  1  dr. ;  oxymet  2  fl. 
dr. ;  water  to  make  up  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  Barley  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  acetic  acid,  1|  fl.  oz. ; 
honey,  6  dr.    Antiseptic.    For  sore  throat. 

Oargle  of  Al'nm.  S^n.  Gabqabibma  alu- 
MiiriB,  L.  Ptep.  1.  (AmffUiUn.)  Oak-bark  (in 
powder),  1  oz.;  water,  1|  pints;  boil  to  a  pint, 
filter,  cool,  and  add,  of  alum,  |  dr. ;  brandy,  2  fl. 
oz.     In  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

2.  {Cavarra.)  Alum,  8  dr.;  water,  6  fl.  oz. ; 
dissolve.    In  offensive  breath. 

8.  (Foy.)  Alum,  1  dr.;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
2  fl.  dr.;  tincture  of  bark,  4  fl.  dr.;  honey  of 
roses,  2  oz. ;  laudanum,  20  drops ;  wine,  f  pint. 
In  scurvy. 

4.  (Qrant.)  Alum,  1  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
i  fl.  OS. ;  peppermint  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  &c. 

5.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Alum,  1  dr. ;  honey,  2  dr. ; 
water  to  make  6  fl.  oz.    As  No.  4. 

6.  (P.  Cod.)  Alum,  40  gr. ;  honey  of  roses,  1 
oz. ;  infusion  of  roses,  6  fl.  oz.    As  the  last. 

7.  {Matter.)  Alum,  1  oz. ;  infusion  of  red  roses 
and  barley  water,  of  each,  8  fl.  oz. ;  honoy  of  roses, 
2  oz.    As  No.  4. 

8.  (Westm.  Hosp.)  Alum,  1  dr.;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  1  fl.  dr.;  treacle,  4  dr.;  water  to  15 
fl.  oz. 

9.  (Ph.  Wnrtem.)  Alum  and  nitre,  of  each,  3 
oz. }  cream  of  tartar,  4  oz. ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  4 
lbs. ;  dissolve,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  powder 
the  residuum.  For  use,  I  oz.  of  the  powder  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  8  fl.  oz.  Highly  recommended  in 
inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  This 
forms  Zobel*s  '  bpboipic  iob  qvinbt.* 

Oargle  of  Alnminiun  Chloride.  Syn.  Gaboa- 
BIBMA  ALUMiNii  OHLOBiDi,  L.     Prep. .  (Throat 
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Hoip.)  Solution  of  chloride  of  alamininm,  12 
minims ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  Astringent  and  antiseptic. 

Gargle,  Antisoorbn'tic.  Syn.  Gabgabibma 
AKTiscoBBTJTicuM/  L.  JPrep,  (P.  Cod.)  Bitter 
species,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  oz. ;  macerate  1 
hoar,  strain,  and  add,  syrup  of  honey,  2  oz. ;  anti- 
scorbutic tincture,  1  oz. 

Giurgle,AntiBep'tic.  Syn,  Gaboabism A  anti- 
SBPTioiTM,  L.  Frep,  (Fr.  Hosp.)  Decoction  of 
bark,  6  oz. ;  camphor,  20  gr. ;  sal-ammoniac,  12 
gr.     In  putrid  sore  throat,  &c. 

Gargle,  Astrin'gent.  Syn.  Gabgabisha  A8- 
TBiwaBNS,  L.  Prep.  1.  {ColUer.)  'Hncture  of 
galls,  2  fl.  dr.;  honey,  i  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz.  In 
relaxation  of  the  uvula  and  fauces. 

2.  (Collier,)  Honey,  4  dr. ;  tincture  of  myrrh, 
3  dr. ;  powdered  alum,  40  gr. ;  compound  infusion 
of  roses,  6i  fl.  oz.  As  the  last,  and  in  foetid  sore 
throat. 

8.  {Sir  A.  Cooper,)  Alum,  2  dr. ;  decoction  of 
bark,  12  oz. ;  honey  of  roses,  1^  oz. 

4.  {Dr  A.  T,  Thornton^  Infusion  of  roses, 
7  fl.  oz. ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. ;  tincture 
of  catechu,  6  fl.  dr.;  laudanum,  li  fl.dr.  For  re- 
laxation of  the  uvula.    See  Gabglb  of  Aluk. 

(}argleofBo''raz.  Svn.  Gabgabibka  bobaoib, 
L.  Prep.  1.  (JElUt!)  Borax,  1  dr.;  tincture  of 
myrrh,  4  fl.  dr. ;  clarified  honey,  1  fl.  oz. ;  rose- 
water,  4  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Fr.  Hosp.)  Borax,  2  dr. ;  honey  or  capil- 
laire,  1  oz. ;  rose-water,  7  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Guy's  Hosp.)     Borax,  2  dr. ;  honey  of  rooes, 

1  oz. ;  barley  water,  7  fl.  oz. 

4.  (Mid.  Hosp.)     Borax,  1  dr. ;  simple  oxymel, 

2  dr. ;  water  to  make  8  fl.  oz.  The  above  are  used 
in  thrush  or  aphthous  sore  mouth,  ptyalism,  &c. 

Gargle  of  Bromide  of  Potassliuii.  8ff%.  Gab- 
eABiBMA  P0TAS8II  BBOMIDI,  L.  Prep.  (Throat 
Hoep.)  Bromide  of  potassium,  10  gr. ;  water,  1 
fl.  oz.    Sedative. 

Gargle    of    Cap'sicnm.      8yn.     Gabglb    ot 

OATBNKB     FBPPBB;      GaBGABISXA     0AP8I0I,     L. 

Prep.  1.  (Dr  Orifflih,)  Tincture  of  capsicum, 
i  fl.  oz. ;  rose-water,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  a.  Capsicum,  3  dr. ;  common 
salt,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for 
12  hours,  strain,  and  add  of  distflled  vinegar,  1 
pint. 

h.  Tincture  of  capsicum,  1  fl.  dr. ;  compound 
infusion  of  roses,  8  fl.  oz. 

8.  (U.  C.  Hosp.)  Tincture  of  capsicum,  1 
fl.  dr. ;  honey,  6  dr. ;  water  to  4  fl.  oz.  Used  in 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Gargle  of  Carbolic  Add.  8^n.  GabgTabibica 
AOIDI  oabbolici,  L.  Prep.  (Throat  Hosp.)  Oar- 
bolic  acid,  2  gr. ;  glycerin,  26  minims ;  water,  1 
fl.  oz.     Stimulant  and  antiseptic. 

Gargle  of  Chlo'^rate  of  Potaa'sa.    'Syn.    Gab- 

GABIBMA      POTA8B2B       0HL0BATI8,      L.  Prep. 

(Beatley.)  Chlorate  of  potassa,  1  dr.;  honey  of 
roses,  1  oz. ;  water,  7  oz.  Used  in  malignant  sore 
throat,  scarlatina,  ke. 

Gargle  of  CUo^ride  of  lime.  Sjfn.  Gab&a- 
BiBicA  OAXCis  OHLOBiVATiB,  L.  Prep.  From 
chloride  of  lime,  1  dr. ;  water,  ^  pint ;  agitate  to- 
gether for  10  minutes,  filter  through  linen,  and 
add  of  simple  syrup,  1  fl.  oz.  Used  in  putrid  sore 
throat,  scarlet  fever,  Ac. 

Gargle  of  Chloiid«  of  8o'd*.      8yn.     Gabga- 


BIBKA  SODJC  OHiiOBiVATA,  L.  Ptep.  1.  {Cop- 
land,) Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda,  12  fl.  dr.; 
honey,  \  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Hosp.  Form.)  Chlorinated  solution  of  aoda* 
4  fl.  dr. ;  water  to  4  fl.  oz.    Used  as  the  last. 

Gargle  of  Chlo'^rine  Water.  8yn.  Gabga- 
BiBiCA  OHLOBDrii,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Fr.  Hosp.) 
Chlorine  water,  ^  fl.  oz. ;  tyrup,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water, 
4|  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Mid.  Hosp.)  Chlorine  water,  8  fl.  oi.;  dis- 
tilled water,  10  fl.  oz. — Uee.    As  the  last. 

Gargle  of  dncho^na  Bark.  8ffn.  Qaboa* 
BI8XA  onroHOHA,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  decoction 
of  cinchona,  7  fl.  oz.;  simple  oxymel,  1  fl.  om. 
Antiseptic  and  astringent  in  relaxation,  Ac. 

2.  (Acidulated:  Gaboabiska  oihchovx  aoi- 
T3fu%t  li.)  Hydrochloric  add,  1|  fl.  dr.;  honey, 
li  oz. ;  decoction  of  bark  to  xnake  np  8  fl.  oz. 

Gargle,  Com'mon.  8$n.  Gaboabibka  oom- 
MrxB,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Ed.  Hosp.)  Water,  6  fl. 
oz;  nitre,  1  dr.;  honey  of  roses,  1  os.  For  ordi- 
nary sore  throat,  &c 

2.  (Lond.  Hosp.)  Alum,  1  dr.;  dilute  anl- 
phuric  acid,  2  fl.  &. ;  tincture  of  myrrh,  4  fl.  dr. ; 
water  to  12  fl.  oz. 

Gargle  of  Cy'anide  of  Kereniy.    <Sy».    Gaboa- 

BIBMA     HTDBABGYBI     CTAKIDI,     L.       JPrSp.      1. 

{Brera.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  gr. ;  honey  of 
roses,  1  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (CuUerier.)  Cyanide  of  mercury,  10  gr.; 
linseed  tea,  1  pint.  Used  in  the  same  cases  as 
mercurial  gargle. 

Gargle,  Beter'gent.  S^m.  Gaboabibila  bx- 
XBBOEKB,  L.  Pfep.  1.  (P.  Cod.)  Alcoholised 
sulphuric  add,  1  fl.  dr. ;  honey  of  roses,  2  oz ; 
barley  water,  8  oz. 

2.  (Ih  A.  T.  Tkomeon.)  Nitre,  2  dr.;  himey 
of  roses^  4  fl.  dr. ;  infusion  of  roses,  5^  fl.  ok.  In 
inflammatory  sore  throat. 

Gargle,  Emollient  1^.  GABaABisxA  Biroi- 
LIEH8.  L.  Prep.  1.  (Buekan.)  Marsh-mallow 
root,  1  oz. ;  flgs,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart;  boil  to  a 
pint  and  strain.    Demulcent,  soothing. 

2.  (Trouiieam  and  Seveil.)  Bariey  water,  8 
oz. ;  honey,  li  oz.  Both  are  used  in  inflammatory 
afiidctions  of  the  throat  and  month. 

Gargle  of  Horserad'ish.  iS^  Gaboabibma 
ABXOBAOIA,  L.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Compound 
spirit  of  horseradish,  1  fl.  oc;  honey,  2  oi.; 
water,  4  fl.  oz.  A  g^ood  gargle  for  scurvy  of  tlie 
fauces  and  pharynx,  vulgarly  called  the  '  inward 
scurvy.* 

Gargle   of  Hydroe]i]o"rio   Add.     Syn.    Mv- 

BIATIC   AOID   GABGhLB;    GABOABISKA  AOIDI  HT- 

DBOOHIOBIOI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (Guy's  Hosp.) 
Hydrochloric  add,  30  drops;  honey  of  roses,  2 
oz. ;  barley  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

2.  (BoHer.)  Hydrochloric  add,  2  fl.  dr. ;  da- 
rifled  honey,  2  fl.  oz. ;  barley  water,  1  pint. 

8.  (St  B.  Hosp.)  Bed  rose  leaves,  2  dr. ;  boO- 
ing  water,  1  pint;  hydrochloric  add,  1^  fl.  dr.; 
digest  1  hour  and  strain.  In  inflammatory  sore 
throat,  ulcerations  of  the  month,  scarlet  fever, 
Ac 

Gargle  of  Todine.  S^.  Gabgabihica  lOBnm, 
L.  Prep.  1.  Iodine,  10  gr. ;  iodide  of  potasdnm, 
12  gr. ;  rectifled  spirit  and  simple  syrup,  of  each, 
1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  ox.  In  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  in  scrof  ulons  habits. 
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2.  (iV  JBoM.)  Tinctare  of  iodine,  11  fl.  dr.; 
timctiiT«  of  opiani,  1  fl.  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. 

3.  (St  T.  Hosp.)  Compound  tinctare  of 
iodine,  2  fl.  dr. ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  ulceration  of 
the  tonals. 

BmrgU,  Heiea^riaL    8yu.    Qaxoabisva  ht- 

DmAXOTBI,    O.    mBCVBIALB,   L.      PfVp.      1.   (Q. 

HYi>.  BiCHiOBiDi.)  CorrotiTe  tablimate,  2  to  6 
gj.  i  bariej  water,  1  pint ;  honey  of  rotes,  2  fl.  oz. 
Fdr  ^pbiutic  nleen  in  the  throat. 

a.  {PUneh.)  Calomel,  6  gr.;  qnicksilTer,  80 
gr.;  powdered  gam,  8  dr.;  tyrup  of  poppies,  i 
OK. ;  laitaiate  till  the  globoles  of  metal  disappear, 
and.  add  of  decoction  of  clematis,  26  fl.  oz. ;  honey 
of  roses,  1  oz. ;  essence  of  myrrb,  1  dr.  (or  tinctare 
of  myrrhy  1  fl.  oz.).  In  syphilitic  and  putrid  sore 
throat. 

Gargle  of  Kutavd.  8yu,  QAsaAUtKA  bifa- 
FIB.  JPr€p.  {FUury.)  Black  mustard-seed, 
braised,  4  oz. ;  salt,  4  scruples;  vinegar,  8 
scmplea;  warm  water,  7  oz.    IMgest  and  filter. 

Gargle  of  Hyrrh.  8yn,  Qaboabibm a  xtbbhjb, 
1a.  Prep.  1«  {Aintlis,)  Tincture  of  myrrh, 
6  fl.  dr. ;  Tinegar,  1  fl.  dr.;  honey  of  roses,  1^  fl.  oz. ; 
barley  water,  12  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  Chimr.)  Tincture  of  myrrh,  i  oz.; 
honey  of  roses,  li  oz. ;  lime  water,  6  fl.  oz.  In 
scarlatina  and  putrid  sore  throat.    See  ASTBIK- 

OBHT  GASaiB,  &C. 

Gargle  of  Vi'tro.  8y%.  Gaboabuma  saxis 
mTBi,  0.  POTABSJi  viTBATis,  L.  Prep,  1. 
Kitre,  2  dr.;  honey  or  syrup,  i  oz.;  rose-water, 
5|  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Brandt.)  Nitre,  2  dr. ;  ozymel,  1  fl.  oz. ; 
barley  water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  inflammatory  sore 
throat.    See  CoMXOir  Gabolb. 

Churgle  of  .Oak-bark.  Syn.  Gaboabibxa  cob- 
TiciB  QVBBO^,  L.  Pr0p.  1.  Oak-bark,  2  dr. ; 
boilii^  water,  6  fl.  oz.;  macerate  1  hour  and 


2,  (SIUm.)  Decoction  of  oak-bark,  1  pint; 
alum,  i  dr.;  brandv,  2  fl.  oz.  In  chronic  sore 
throat,  relaxation  of  the  uyuIs,  Ac. 

flargto  of  Permanganate  of  Potash.    8^n.  Qab- 

OABIBXA       POTABBJi       PBBVAiraAFATIB.       Prep. 

(Throat  Hosp.)  Solution  of  permang^anate  of 
potash  (B.  P.),  6  minims;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. 
Antiseptic. 

Qargle  of  Bo'^ses.  Syn.  Gaboabibka  boba, 
G.  BOBABUV,  L.  Prtp.  (Kendriek.)  Conserve 
of  roses,  8  oz.;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz.;  infnse 
1  hour;  add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  2  fl.  dr.  and 
strain.  Antiseptic,  astringent;  used  in  several 
indications. 

Ckffgle  of -Sabaoetate  of  Lead.    8yn,  Gaboa- 

BIBXA  PLITMBI  BT7BA0BTATIB.  Prep.  (Satier.) 
Liquid  subacetate  of  lead^  i  dr.;  barley  water, 
1  lb. ;  syrup,  1  fl.  oz. 

Gaxgle  of  Turpentine.  B^.  Gaboabibxa  tb- 
XBBnrTHiNATirM.  Prep.  {Geddinge.)  Oil  of 
turpentine,  2  dr. ;  mucilage,  6i  fl.  oz*.  In  salivation. 

Gargle,  Spirit.  Stfn.  Gabqabibvabpibitfobum, 
G.  BPIBIT^B  TIKI,  L.  Prep,  1.  {Dr  Wateon.) 
French  brandy,  1  fl.  oz. ;  water,  ^  pint. 

2.  (St  George's.)  Proof  spirit,  1  fl.  oz.;  ozy- 
mel, o  fl.  dr. ;  decoction  of  oarley,  to  make  up 
6  fl.  oz.    In  relaxations  and  salivation. 

Oazgle,  Stim'nlaat.  Sjfn.  Garoabibka  btimtt- 
I.AV8,  L.    Prep.    {Dr   Copland.)    Infusion    of 


1, 6i  fl.  oz. ;  dilute  hydrochloric  scid,  40  drops ; 
tincture  of  capsicum,  li  fl.  dr. ;  honey,  3  dr.  See 
Gabolb  op  Capbiouv. 

Gargle  of  Tan'nin.  8^.  Gaboabibma  acidi 
TAtrmci,  L.  Prep.  1.  {Beral.)  Tannin,  1  dr. ; 
honey  of  roses,  2  oz. ;  rose-water,  2  fl.  oz. ;  distilled 
wat^,  8  fl.  oz. 

2.  {Janmart.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only  half 
the  quantity  of  tannin.  In  salivation  and  aphthous 
ulcerations. 

Gargle  of  Yerd'igriB.  8yn.  Gabgabibma  jbbu- 
onruB,  G.  oupbi  acbtatib,  L.  Prep.  (Guy's 
Hosp.)  Ozymel  of  verdigris,  4  dr.;  honey  of 
roses,  2  oz. ;  barley  water,  Z\  fl.  oz.  Used  as  a 
detergent  for  ulcers  in  the  throat.  If  swallowed 
it  produces  violent  vomiting.  The  addition  of 
2i  oz.  of  wster  to  the  above  produces  a  gargle 
sufflcientiv  strong  for  most  cases. 

Gargle  [of  Yin'egar.  See  Gabou  op  Aobtio 
Acid. 

Gargle  of  Zine.  8^n,  Gabgabibica  znroi,  G. 
z.  BVLPHATIB,  L.  Prep.  {Dr  Copland.)  Sul- 
phate of  zinc,  20  gr.;  ozymel,  1  fl.  oz.;  rose- 
water,  7  fl.  oz.  In  aphthous  sores,  relaxations, 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils,  &c. 

GAB'LIC.  8ifn.  Alliuk,  L.  The  Allium 
sativum  of  botanists.  It  is  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
expectorant,  stimulant,  and  tonic ;  and  externally, 
irritant,  rubefacient,  and  even  vesicant. — Doee, 
i  dr.  to  li  dr.;  in  enfeebled  digestion,  chronic 
diarrhoea,  old  chronic  coughs,  atonic  dropsies,  and 
worms.  An  antispasmodic  and  counter-irritant 
liniment  is  made  of  the  juice,  which  was  formerly 
esteemed  in  chest  diseases  and  infantile  con- 
vulsions. A  small  clove  of  garlic,  or  a  few  drops 
of  the  juice,  was  formerly  introduced  into  the  ear 
in  certain  forms  of  deafness.  As  a  condiment  its 
properties  resemble  those  of  the  onion,  than  which 
it  is  very  much  more  powerful. 

GAB'VXT.  In  mineralogy,  one  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  or  gems.  The  finest  specimens  of 
noble  garnet  (Stbiav  or  Obibvtal  oabkbt)  are 
brought  from  Pegu.  According  to  chemical 
analysis,  the  garnet  is  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lime,  coloured  with  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

Garnet,  Pacti^'tioiiB.    See  Pabtsb. 

GA'BUII.  [L.]  A  species  of  pickle  or  sauce 
prepared  of  fish  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefac- 
tion, strongly  salted  and  seasoned  with  aro- 
matics.  According  to  Pliny,  the  Romans  used  a 
species  of  lobster  for  this  purpose. 

GAS.  8yn.  Gaz,  Fr.  A  permanently  elastic 
aSriform  fluid.  In  English  the  term  *air'  is 
now  usually  restricted  to  the  gaseous  mixture 
forming  the  atmosphere,  but  it  was  formerly 
used  as  a  synonym  for  'gas.'  The  principal 
g^es  are  the  elementary  bodies  hydrogen, 
chlorine,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  the  com- 
pounds ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  phos-' 
phoretted  hydrogen,  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  sulphurous  acid.  See 
these  substances  under  their  respective  heads. 

Gas.         8yn,       COAIrGAB,      iLLTTMIKATIira     0. 

The  term  '  gas '  is  popularly  applied  to  the 
important  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal,  and  now 
employed  as  a  source  of  artificial  light  in  nearly 
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all  the  towni  of  Garope  and  America.  Although  |  since  that  time  to  the  pment,  artdficisl  gajt  iUn- 
artiRcial  illnmiiiBtion  hy  imehiii  of  coal-gu  was,  '  minatjon  haa  itaadily  progrened,  and  iacreued 
proviona  to  1819,  uied  In  Great  Britain  in  iro-  '  to  bo  enormous  an  eitent,  that  aome  works  are 
lated  caioa,  and  bad  been  employed  for  the  occa-  '  now  delivering  miUioni  of  onbic  feet  of  eoal-g*a 
rional  lighting  up  of  the  maosion  of  Colroae  a  day.  The  appantoa  niad  in  tba  nianaf»etiira 
Abbey  in  Scotland,  by  Lord  DnndonaJd,  aa  far  of  gaa  on  the  large  icale  conititi  eaaentially  of  « 
back  aa  1787;  and  by  Mnrdoch,  in  1798,  for  »j»tom  of  doled  retorts  (o)  of  cait  iron  or  fliw- 
lighting  the  foundry  of  Boulton  and  Watts  in  i  clay,  generally  liaving  the  form  of  a  flatt<m«d 
Soho,  it  does  not  appear  to  bave  been  gene-  j  cylinder,  amnged  in  seta  of  three  or  &ve,  mnA 
rally  adopted  in  London  and  the  other  large  j  heated  by  the  aame  ooJ  fire,  ai  atiown  in  the 
t«wni  of  Bngtand  and  ScotUnd  until  that  year ;  ,  acoampaDying  mgr. 


The  quantity  of  coal  required  to  charge  each 
retort  i*  abonb  two  bushels,  and  it  talcea  about 
four  boura  for  the  coal  to  give  off  all  ite  gaa. 
When  it  has  done  this,  the  resolting  coke  ia  re- 
moved from  the  retort,  and  a  fresh  charge  of 
coal  is  thrown  into  it,  the  month  of  the  retort 
being  then  closed  with  a  thick  iron  plate.  An 
iron  pipe  aaoenda  from  the  upper  aide  of  the 
front  of  the  retorti  prqjecting  from  the  furnace, 
and  after  describing  a  curve  at  ita  upper  eitre- 
mity,  tbia  iron  pipe  opens  into  a  mach  wider 
tabe,  called  the  hgdraulie  maia  (i),  which  pasaet 
horiaontally  along  the  front  of  the  range  of  fnr- 
nacea,  the  tubes  from  all  the  retorts  dipping  into 
it.  The  hydraulic  main  is  always  kept  half  full 
of  tbe  water  and  the  tar  which  condensea  from 
the  ascending  gaa;  by  means  of  tbia  arrange- 
ment  the  opening  into  each  retort  is  effectually 
closed  by  a  water-vulve,  and  a  frcab  charge  of 
coals  may  be  thrown  into  any  one  or  more  of  the 
retorta  without  interfering  with  the  diatillatjon 
going  on  in  tbe  others;  or  coke  may  be  with- 
drawn in  tbe  same  manner. 

The  aqueous  portion  of  the  liquid  depoaited 
the  hydmnlic  main,  which  is  known  as  the 
ammoniacal  Uqnor,  and  forma  tbe  principal 
source  of  the  commercial  salta  of  ammonia, 
oonsiata  principally  of  solution  of  carbonate  of 
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(a),  which  ia  composed  of  a  atriea  at 
bant  iron  tubes  (shown  in  tbe  ngr^,  tbeae  being 
kept  cool  either  by  tbe  large  aurfaoa  they  eipoae 
to  the  air,  or,  if  neoessary,  by  means  of  a  itreun 
of  cold  water  applied  to  the  oatside. 

Most  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  or  Salt*  of 
ammonia  escaping  condensation  in  the  hydraalle 
main  are  arreated  in  the  eondenaara,  hut  it  is 
neceaaary  to  afterwarda  carry  the  gaa  thnmgb  m. 
wmbbtr  (not  figured  in  the  f^rT)  or  case  con- 
taining pieces  of  coke,  over  which  a  att«am  of 
water  trickles;  this  absorbs  any  remaining  am- 
moniacal  vapours.  The  gsj  neit  passes  throagli 
thelime|>Bn/tar(/),anirDnboi  &tt«d  with  shatvos 
on  which  is  placed  slaked  lime,  tbia  abeorha  the 
carbonic  add,  and  part,  bnt  not  the  whole  of,  tha 
snlphuretted  hydnu^n  contained  in  tlie  gas.  Of 
the  many  methods  devised  for  the  removal  of  tlte 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  none  appears  to  b«  to 
aucceasful  and  economical  aa  that  which  oonaiata 
in  passing  the  gas  over  a  miiture  of  sulphate  at 
iron,  slaked  lime,  and  sawdust. 

The  gM,  a(t«r  it  haa  become  pnrifled  by  the 
foregoing  processes,  is  passed  into  the  gasometer 
(ir)  (part  of  which  Is  represented  in  tu  ai^rr.), 
whence  it  passes  into  the  m^ns.  Another  pngn- 
didal  imparity  formed  in  gas  is  carbon  dianlphide  ; 
this,  when  homed,  give*  rise  to  small  quaBtitaaa 
of  snlphoric  acid,  which  in  time  attacks  certain 
kinds  of  famitare,  as  well   as  the  bindings  of 
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The  quality  of  ctmX'-gtm  is  Urgely  dependent 
npon  the  tanpentan  employed  in  its  niAnolac- 
toxe.  If  the  retorts  are  insufficiently  heated  the 
resalt  will  be  the  foimation  of  certain  easily  con- 
denaaUe  hydiocarbons,  which  not  only  diminish 
the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  cause  considerable  incon- 
Tcnienoe  by  eoUecting  in  and  blocking  up  the 
ptpea.  On  the  ccmtra^,  should  too  much  heat  be 
iHad«  the  gas  becomes  partially  decomposed  by 
contact  with  the  red-hot  retort,  and  deposits  on 
its  aides  the  substance  known  as  '  gas  carbon/ 
thus  not  only  removing  to  a  certain  eitent  the 
omiatitiient  to  which  the  gas  owes  its  illuminating 
power,  but  impoTerishing  its  lighting  powen  still 
more  by  dilating  it  with  an  unnecessary  quantity 
of  libented  hydrogen.  These  latter  effects  are 
foraUy  illustnted  in  the  following  analysis  of  the 
gaa  collected  from  Winn  oannel  coal  at  different 
periods  of  the  distillation. 

The  best  gas  is  laid  to  be  produced  when  the 
retorts  are  Iwated  to  a  bright  dierry  red. 


Is  100  Tohimes. 


Oleflant  gas  and  to 
latHe  hydrocarbons 
Xnrsh  gas.    •    . 
Carbonic  oxide   . 
Hydrogen ... 
Ifitrogen   . 


The  chief  substances  produced  by  the  dry  dis- 
tUlation  of  coal  are  : 

QateouM,  Hydrogen^  marsh  gas,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, ethylene,  propylene,  acetylene,  carbon  di- 
oxide, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

Id^id.  Water,  carbon  disulphide,  benzene, 
toluenei,  xylene,  cumene»  cymene,  aniline,  picoline, 
lenooline,  phenol,  Ac. 

Solid.  Ammonium  carbonate,  sulphide,  lul- 
phite,  chloride  and  cyanide,  naphthalene,  chrysene, 
anthracene,  &c. 

Most  of  the  solid  and  liquid  substances  are 
removed  by  condensation  in  the  hydraulic  main  or 
the  refrigerator.  The  still  gaseous  portions  may 
be  sabdirided  into  illuminants,  diluents,  and  im- 
purities. 

lUmminamii,  Ethylene,  propylene,  bnfylene, 
acetylene,  &c. 

DUmmUi.  Hydrogen,  marsh  gas,  carbon  mon- 
oxide. 

ImpmriHsB,  Sulphuretted  hy<lrogen,  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  ammonium  carbonate,  carbon 
dioxide^  carbon  disulphide,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
aqueous  vapour. 

The  imparities  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  process  of  purification. 

like  yield  of  gas,  and  also  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  product,  vary  greatly  with  different 
kinds  of  coal.  The  average  yield  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  10,000 cubic  feet  of  gasper  ton  of  cosl. 

Anthracite  is  by  no  means  suited  for  a  gas  coal. 
The  best  coals  for  this  purpose  are  those  which 
ars  bituminous ;  they  comprise  caking  coal,  parrot 
coal,  and  certain  varieties  of  cannel  (»aL  London 

SIS  is  manufactured  principally  from  Durham  and 
ewcastle  coal. 


In  addition  to  the  elementary  composition  of 
the  coal,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  volatile 
matter  contained  in  it  is  an  important  factor  in 
its  value  as  a  source  of  gas.  It  should  alio  yield 
a  small  amount  of  ash,  and  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  sulphur,  besides  which  its  ultimate  analysis 
should  show  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of 
oxygen.  If  there  be  an  excess  of  this  latter  ele- 
ment the  production  of  the  hydrocarbon  iUumi- 
nants  will  be  diminished,  since  the  hydrogen 
which  would  go  to  their  formation  would  unite 
with  the  oxygen  to  form  useless  water. 

Charles  Mansfield  proposed  to  increase  the 
illuminating  power  of  ordinary  coal  gas,  and  to 
render  water-gas,  or  even  atmospheric  air,  lumini- 
ferous  by  passing  them  through  sponges  or  over 
trays  containing  mineral  naphtha  or  benzole; 
and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  purpose.  The 
gas  so  treated  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  and 
bums  with  increased  brilliancy.  The  method  of 
saturating  the  gas  with  the  liquid  hydrocarbon  is 
as  follows ; — "  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  brass 
reservoir  or  chamber  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
gas-pipe  near  the  burner.  This  reservoir  may 
be  in  the  shape  of  an  oil-flask,  made  air-tight  with 
a  screw-joint,  or  other  means  of  supplying  any 
highly  volatile  oil,  turpentine,  or  minenJ  naphtha, 
and  should  be  kept  about  half  full.  Into  this  re- 
servoir the  gas-pipe  ascends  a  little  aboye  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil ;  a  very  small  jet-pipe  of  gas,  reffu- 
lated  by  a  stopcock,  is  branched  off  Mow  uiis 
chamber  to  supply  a  minute  flame,  so  as  to  cause 
a  sufficient  evaporation  from  the  oil  to  unite  with 
the  gas  in  the  flask  receiver.  The  whole  is,  of 
coarse,  surmounted  with  the  usual  burner  and 
lamp-glass." 

The  naphthalising  of  gas  did  not  work  well  on 
a  large  scale.  On  a  small  scale,  however,  simple 
'  naphthalisers '  appear  to  work  very  well. 

The  illuminating  power  of  gas,  as  well  as  of 
other  sources  of  light,  may  be  directly  ascer- 
tained by  what  is  termed  the  'comparison  of 
shadows,'  or  indirectly  by  chemical  analysis.  See 
AiB,  Gab,  Illumikatioit. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  manufacture 
of  coal  gas  consult  lire's  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,'  or  Wagner's  'Chemical  Tech- 
nology.' 

0A8  REGULATOBS.    See  Rbovlatobs. 

OA8TK0FHAH.  (Apotheker  J.  Furst,  Prague.) 
For  strengthening  the  digestion  and  improving 
the  appetite.  Quassia,  80  grms.  $  orange  berries, 
16  grms.;  galangal,  4  grms*;  cardamoms,  2 
grms.;  star-auise  oil,  10  drops;  orang^peel  oil, 
10  drops;  spirit,  180  grms.;  water,  120  grms.; 
digested  and  filtered  {Sa^er), 

GAZ'OOXVl.  [Fr.]  i%a.  AisBATivo  machinb. 
A  portable  apparatus  for  adrating  water  and 
other  liquids.  Many  forms  have  l^n  given  to 
thb  instrument,  but  in  all  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Powders  for  generating  carbonic  acid 
gas  are  placed  in  a  separate  compartment,  and 
the  liquid  to  be  a^rat^  in  another.  The  two 
compartments  are  connected  by  a  suitable  tube, 
and  a  second  tube,  furnished  with  a  spring  tap, 
affords  an  exit  for  the  adratad  liquid.  By  the 
aid  of  the  gazogene,  water,  wine,  ale,  &c.,  may 
in  a  few  minutes  be  fuUy  saturated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  so  rendered  brisk  and  piquant. 
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GEDACttTNISS-LlMONADE— GELATIN 


By  using  frait  symps,  manufactured  from  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  fruits,  the  most  delicious  aerated 
summer  beverages  can  be  made^  resembling  those 
so  much  esteemed  by  travellers  in  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  sea-board  cities  of  the  Western 
world. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  soda  and 
acid  required  for  charging  gazogenes  : 

For  2  pints,  powdered  tartaric  acid,  280  gr. ; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  340  gr. 

For  8  pints,  powdered  tartaric  acid,  340  gr. ; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  420  gr. 

For  5  pints,  tartaric  add,  620  gr. ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  760  gr. 

Put  the  acid  and  soda  in  different  coloured 
papers. 

GEDACHTNISS-LIHONADE—Mnemonlc  Le- 
monade (manufactured  by  G.  M.  Bauf er,  Vienna). 
A  mixture  of  16  parts  phosphoric  acid,  16  parts 
glycerin,  70  parts  water  {Sch&dUr). 

GEHOB  LiaUOB,  Schweuter— Swiss  Core  for 
Deafhess.  (Saudmiz.)  Water  mixed  with  a  little 
coarse  brandy  (WlttHein). 

GEHOBOL— Oil  for  Deafhess.  (C  BroeheU 
mann,  Soest.)  Provence  oil  adulterated  with  sun- 
flower oil  and  mixed  with  very  small  traces  of 
camphor  and  ciyepnt,  sassafras,  and  rosemary  oils 
{Roger), 

QEVATIS,  Sjfn.  Gslatinb;  GiiATiKB,  Fr. ; 
GBLATDfA,  L.  Animal  jelly,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  on  the  organic 
tissue  of  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  the 
cellular  tissue,  the  skin,  and  the  serous  membranes. 
Glue  and  size  are  coarse  varieties  of  gelatin,  pre- 
pared from  hoofs,  hides,  skins,  Stc. ;  and  isinglass 
is  a  purer  kind,  obtained  from  the  air-bladders 
of  some  other  membranes  of  fish. 

Frop,t  fyc.  Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
but  dissolves  with  greater  or  less  readiness  on  the 
application  of  heat  according  to  the  source  whence 
it  is  obtained,  and  in  this  state  forms  a  tremulous 
and  transparent  jelly  on  cooling;  it  is  insoluble 
in  both  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed 
by  the  strong  alkalies  and  acids;  with  tannic 
acid  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound  of  a  buff 
colour,  which  is  the  basis  of  leather;  when  acted  on 
by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  glyco- 
coll  or  gelatin  sugar ;  and  when  boiled  with  strong 
alkalies,  it  yields  glycocoll  and  leucine.  Chlorine 
passed  into  a  solution  of  gelatin  occasions  a 
dense  white  precipitate  (chlorite  of  gelatin),  which 
ultimately  forms  a  tough,  elastic,  pearly  mass, 
somewhat  resembling  fibrin. 

TeaU.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  recognised  as 
follows: — 1.  It  gelatinises  on  cooling.  2.  It  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  3.  Bichloride  of  mer- 
cury gives  a  whitish  flocculent  precipitate.  4. 
Tannic  acid  or  infusion  of  galls  gives  a  copious 
yeUowish-white,  curdy  precipitate,  which,  on 
being  stirred,  coheres*into  an  elastic  mass,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  incapable  of  putrefaction, 
and  which,  when  dried,  assumes  the  appearance 
of  over-tanned  leather.  6.  The  gelatinising  pro- 
perty is  destroyed  by  nitric  acid.  6.  It  is  not 
effected  by  either  alum  or  acetate  of  lead.  In 
this  respect  it  differs  from  chondrin. 

QtiaZ.  The  goodness  of  commercial  gelatin 
intended  for  f<Md  is  readily  proved  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  it»  and   digesting   ttie  two 


together  for  a  short  time.  If  it  is  pure  and 
wholesome,  its  colour  remains  unalt^ed,  and 
during  its  solution  in  continues  entirely  free  from 
smell.  Hie  resulting  solution  and  jelly  are  alflo 
odourless,  neutral  to  test-paper,  me  from  .un- 
pleasant taste,  and  perfectly  transparent.  If  it 
forms  a  yellow  gluey-looking  mass,  and  cTolves 
an  offensive  odour,  it  should  be  rejected  as  of 
inferior  quality,  and  unfit  for  culinary  purpoflea. 

{7m9,  ^c.  Gelatin  is  largely  employed  as  an 
y  article  of  food,  as  in  soups,  jellies,  ftc. ;  bat  its 
value  in  this  respect  has  been,  perhaps,  overrated. 
(The  reader  interested  in  this  subject  should  con- 
sult a  paper  by  Carl  Voit  in  the  *  Zeitschrif t  fCur 
Biologic,'  viii,  297—888.)  Animals  fed  exdu- 
sively  on  gelatin  die  of  starvation.  But  when 
mixed  with  other  food,  especially  with  substances 
abounding  in  albumen,  casein,  or  fibrin,  geladn 
may  be  useful  as  an  aliment,  and  serve  di- 
rectly to  nourish  the  gelatinous  tissues  {lAetiff). 
Hence  gelatin  is  a  fitting  substance  to  form 
part  (but  only  a  part)  of  the  diet  of  con- 
valescents, as  it  conveys  nutrition  directly  to 
these  tissues,  without  tasking  the  diminished 
powers  of  life  for  its  conversion;  but  its  use 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of 
azotised  animal  food  to  supply  the  elements  to 
the  blood,  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  or  fleshy  portion  of  the  body.  In 
France  gelatin  obtained  nom  bones  is  employed 
as  a  part  of  the  diet  in  hospitals  with  the  best 
effect,  materially  abridging  the  period  of  convales- 
cence; but  when  given  alone,  aU  animals  soon 
become  disgusted  with  it,  and  die  if  not  supplied 
with  other  food  {lyArest),  See  Glitb,  IflliraiiABB. 
and  helow. 

Gelatin,  Bone.  Obtained  from  crushed  bones 
by  boiling  with  water,  or  by  the  action  of  steam 
and  wat^  successively,  either  with  or  withoot 
pressure ;  or  by  maceration  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  remain- 
ing gelatinous  mass  being  well  washed  in  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  dissolved  in  boiling  water 
in  the  usual  manner.  A  little  carbonate  of  soda 
is  commonly  added  to  the  last  water.  Gelatin 
has  even  been  extracted  from  fossil  bones.  **  A 
soup  was  prepared  from  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
great  mastodon  by  the  Pr^f  et  of  one  of  the  De- 
partmento  of  France  "  (Pereira),  Butchers'  meat 
contains  on  an  average,  24%  of  dry  flesh,  66%  of 
water,  and  20%  of  bone.  The  last  will  yield,  by 
proper  treatment,  nearly  l-8rd  of  its  weight  of 
dry  gelatin,  or  a  quantity  equal  to  about  6%  of 
the  meat  from  which  it  is  cut.  This,  as  wdl  as 
other  varieties  of  gelatin,  is  frequently  blanched 
by  sulphurous  acid  or  animal  charcoal,  and  tinged 
of  various  colours  with  the  ordinary  vegetable 
dyes.  Thus,  blue  is  given  with  sulphate  of  indigo 
or  the  juice  of  blue  berries ;  green,  with  the  juice 
of  spinach ;  and  red,  with  the  juice  of  red  beet. 

Oelatin,  Freneh.  8yn,  Cakb  oxiativ.  Gelatin 
made  up  into  small  thin  cakes,  like  the  finer  sorts 
of  glue.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  prepared  in  Paris 
from  the  cuttings  of  the  skins  used  in  making  kid 
gloves  and  slippers. 

Gelatin,  Patent.  Various  qualities  of  gelatin 
are  manufactured  from  glue  pieces  or  cutlinffs  of 
the  hides  of  beasts  and  skins  of  calves,  and  firom 
inferior  isinglnss.     According  to    Mr  Nelson's 
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■pecill(»taon,  the  crude  materials,  freed  from 
hair,  wool,  flesh,  and  iat,  after  heing  thoroughly 
waahed  and  '  sooied,'  are  macerated  for  10  davs 
in  a  ley  of  caasdc  soda,  and  are  then  placed  in 
coTered  vessels  at  a  temperature  varying  from 
Cff* — 70°  P.,  until  they  heoome  tender ;  they  are 
next  washed  to  free  them  from  alkali,  and  are 
then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur 
until  they  acquire  a  sensibly  acid  reaction ;  they 
are  now  dissolved  in  water  contained  in  earthen 
veaseU  heated  to  160°  F.,  and  the  solution,  after 
han^  stnined,  is  put  into  '  settling  vessels,'  and 
and  heated  to  100°— 120"  P.,  for  8  or  9  hours; 
at  the  end  of  this  time  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off,  and  poured  on  the  'cooling  slabs,'  to  the 
depth  of  about  |  an  inch.  As  soon  as  the  jelly  is 
coid,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  and  washed  in  water 
until  perfeotly  free  from  acid.  It  is  then  redis- 
solvedinwateratabout86°  F.,  the  solution  poured 
oot  on  slabs  as  before,  and  when  cold,  it  is  cut  up, 
and,  lastly,  dried  on  nets. 

Aooordmg  to  another  specification  {Mattra^t 
Intent)  gfaie-pieoes  are  stewed  in  water  until  thev 
begin  to  putrefy,  then  washed  with  water,  drained, 
and  pat  from  12  to  24  hours  into  water  strongly 
soared  with  sulphurous  acid ;  they  are  af  terwsxds 
*waahed  first  with  cold  water,  and  then  in  water 
at  iaO°  F.,  and  are  bstly  converted  into  size  by 
digestion  for  24  hours  in  water  at  120°  F.,  the 
leBulting  solution  being  filtered  through  bags  of 
doable  woollen  cloth. 

Patent  gelatins  are  often  sold  cut  up  in  imita- 
tion of  'picked  isinglass,'  to  which,  for  the  pre- 
paration of  lellies,  soups,  and  blancmanges,  they 
ai?e  not  much  inferior. 

CMatin,  Bough.  Byn,  GbIiATIIIB  bbitt,  Fr. 
From  the  skulls  of  oxen,  the  spongy  insides  of  the 
horns  and  ribs,  and  from  several  other  soft  bony 
porta  rdeprived  of  fat),  by  washing  them  in 
water,  digesting  in  an  equal  weight  of  hydrochloric 
add  of  6^  Baume,  in  cold  weather,  and  4°  or  5*" 
in  summer  for  10  days,  then  in  acid  of  onlv  V 
Baume  for  24  hours  longer;  afterwards  soaking 
and  washing  in  successive  portions  of  cold  water 
nntU  all  the  acid  is  washed  out,  adding  1  ok. 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  last  water,  used  to 
make  glue,  &c.  A  similar  article  is  pnmared 
from  the  bones  of  sheep.  The  pieces,  after  being 
treated  as  above,  are  steeped  in  boiling  water  for 
in  few  minutes,  wiped  dry,  and  sbiUcen  together 
in  a  bag  to  remove  the  internal  pellicle;  after 
which  they  are  cut  into  squares  or  dice  to  disguise 
them,  and  finally  dipped  into  a  hot  solution  of 
ipelatin  to  varnish  them.  In  this  state  the  article 
IS  called  '  oblativb  bbut  rar.'  Used  to  make 
•qup.  It  keeps  better  than  the  cakes  of  portable 
soup.  When  less  carefully  prepared,  it  is  also 
used  to  make  glue  for  fine  work.     8ee  Bovb 

eBLATDT. 

GXIiBB  (pour  Is  Goitre).     8ee  LiHiiCBirT  ov 

lOBIDB  OF  POTAflSnTX. 

eXLSEHIUX  SBXPXBYIBXVB.    %a.    Obl- 

BBMIVX  NXTID17X,  OBLSBMDTUIC  BBMPBBYIBBNB, 
GbIBBXIUM  LVOIBUIC,  ABOBTmrs  SBMPBBYIBBHB, 
BlOBOBIA  BBX7BBTIXBBB,  LlSABTHVB  BBMPBB- 
TIBBBB.     The   TBIJ.OW  JABBOVB,   or  WOOPBIBB. 

The  Caboliha  jabm ibb. 

Difleient  botanists  have  placed  the  plant  in  dif- 
ferent natural  orders.    De  CandoUe  assigns  it  to 


the  LoGAjriAOBB ;  Decaisne  to  the  Apoothaobjb  ; 
Chapman  to  the  BrBiACBiB. 

The  rhizome  and  rootlets,  which  are  the  only 
parts  of  this  plant  employed  in  medicine,  and  of 
which  a  fluid  extract  has  been  introduced  into  the 
United  States  Pharmacopceia,  as  met  with  in 
English  commerce  occurs  in  two  states ;  either  in 
packets  prepared  by  the  shakers  of  New  Lebanon, 
which  contun  the  root  in  small  pieces,  formed 
into  a  compact  mass  by  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
in  which  state  it  is  difficult  to  powder ;  or  it  is 
simply  sold  cut  up  into  pieces  varying  from  2  to 
8  inches  in  length,  and  l-Srd  to  S-4ths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  about 
half  its  bulk  of  long,  wiry,  pale  brown  rootlets. 

The  so-called  gelsemium  root  consists  chiefly  of 
subterranean  stem  with  a  small  proportion  of  true 
root ;  occasionally  a  slender  piece  of  the  afirial 
stem  may  be  found  intermixed,  and  is  readily 
distinguished  by  its  purplish  colour  and  hollow 
centre,  and  by  the  silky  and  tow-like  fibre, 
rendered  visible  when  the  epidermu  is  peeled  off. 

Med,  Prop,  The  American  medical  Journals 
record  the  successful  administration  of  gelse- 
mium in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  dis- 
eases, including  intermittent,  remittent,  typhoid, 
and  yellow  fevers,  the  irritative  fevers  of  child- 
hood, inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  dy- 
sentery, rheumatism,  and  other  inflammatory 
affections,  neuralgia,  obstinate  menstruation, 
delirium  tremens,  morbid  wakefulness,  8t  Vitus* 
dance,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  spasmodic  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  and  gonorrhcea.  Dr  Hurd,  an  Ameri- 
can physician,  reports  very  favourably  of  the  drug 
as  a  cardiac  sedative,  and  considers  it  more  efficient 
than  any  other  remedy  in  the  palpitation  and  the 
difficult  breathing  that  accompany  heart  dis- 
ease; and  Dr  Hill,  of  Maine,  finds  it,  when  com- 
bined with  bromide  of  potassium,  useful  in  irri- 
table bladder. 

Its  principal  use,  however,  in  American  medical 
practice  has  been  as  a  febrifuge.  In  periodic 
fevers  it  has  been  employed  with  great  advantage, 
as  well  as  in  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  which, 
having  failed  to  yield  to  quinine  alone,  succumbed 
when  this  latter  medicine  was  combined  with 
gelsemium. 

In  England  gelsemium  has  been  successfully 
employed  for  the  relief  of  facial  neuralgia,  or  of 
the  pain  caused  in  the  face  and  jaws  by  decayed 
teeth ;  as  well  as  in  obscure  nervous  aflPections  and 
severe  headaches.  It  ii  given  principally  in  the 
the  form  of  tincture ;  but  sometimes  in  powder  in 
doses  of  from  1  to  2  gr. 

The  therapeutic  action  of  gelsemium  is  believed 
to  be  due  to  the  sedative  eifect  it  exercises  on  the 
nervous  and  arterial  systems — hence  its  power  in 
controlling  the  nervous  irritability  so  prevalent 
during  fever.  In  moderate  doses  it  causes  a  sen- 
sation of  agreeable  languor,  accompanied  with 
muscular  relaxation;  in  larger  doses,  dizziness, 
dilated  pupil,  double  vision,  general  muscular  de- 
bility and  prostration ;  these  symptoms  being  ac- 
companied by  a  diminution  in  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  as  well  in  the  respiration.  At 
the  same  time  the  patient  becomes  insensible  to 
pain ;  but  is  free  from  stupor  and  delirium .  These 
symptoms  are  said  to  pass  off,  after  a  time,  and  to 
be  attended  with  no  unpleasant  results. 
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The  '  Lancet/  as  well  as  many  of  the  American 
medical  journals,  record  several  cases  of  poisoning 
arising  from  giving  an  overdose  of  this  dmg.  The 
symptoms  are  a  great  prostration  of  nervous 
energy  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  sensation  and 
motion.  When  death  occurs  it  is  probably  owing 
to  syncope.  The  antidotes  are,  first,  an  emetic, 
and  after  this  has  acted,  stimulants,  such  as  car> 
bonate  of  ammonia  with  brandy,  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  In  cases  accompanied  with 
insensibility,  recourse  should  be  had  to  electricity. 

EoUock,  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Phar- 
macy '  for  1855,  states  that  he  found  the  root  on 
analysis  to  yield  volatile  oil,  dry  acrid  resin,  fatty 
resin,  fixed  oil,  gallic  acid,  starch,  pectic  acid, 
albumen,  extractive  matter,  lignin,  gum,  a  yellow 
colouring  matter,  mineral  matter  (chiefly  salts  of 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  silica), 
and  an  alkaloid,  to  which  the  name  gelseminine 
or  gelsemia  has  been  given.  EoUock  ako  states 
that  the  leaves  and  flowers  contain  the  same  in- 
gredients as  the  root,  although  in  much  smaller 
quantities. 

Eberle,  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy ' 
for  1864,  says  he  failed  to  obtain  gelseminine 
from  the  root.  In  a  paper  contributed  to  the 
'  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy '  for  January, 
1870,  by  Dr  Wormley,  the  author  stated  that  he 
said  he  not  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure 
gelseminine  from  the  root,  but  also  a  peculiar 
acid  which  he  calls  gelseminic,  or  gelsemic  acid ; 
which  he  regards  as  existing  in  combination  with 
the  gelsemia,  forming  the  gelsemate  of  gelsemia. 
Professor  Sonnenschein  having  submltt^  the  ao- 
csXLeA  ffelseminic  cufid  to  analysis,  thinks  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  periectly  identical  with 
sesculin,  a  glucoside  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
horse-chestnut — the  jSIscuIus  hippoooitanum. 

In  the  '  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy '  for 
April,  1877,  Dr  Wormley  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  the  preparation  of  gelseminic  acid 
and  gelsemine  : — A  g^ven  volume  of  the  fluid  ex- 
tract, acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is  slowly  added 
with  constant  stirring  to  about  8  vols,  of  water; 
after  the  separated  resinous  matter  has  completely 
deposited,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  nitrate 
concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  to  something  less 
than  the  volume  of  fluid  extract  employed.  The 
gelseminic  acid  is  then  extracted  from  the  concen- 
trated fluid  by  ether,  after  which  the  liquid  is 
treated  with  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  the  g^emine  extracted  with  ether  or  chloro- 
form. For  the  extraction  of  the  first  of  these 
principles  it  is  not  essential  that  the  liquid  should 
be  acidulated,  but  in  the  presence  of  a  free  acid 
the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

Sonnenschein  giyes  the  formula  of  the  alkaloid 
gelseminine  as  CiiHigN02 ;  but  Gerrard,  who  made 
a  recent  analysis  of  the  pure  crystalline  base,  found 
the  formula  C18H14KOJ1.  Pure  gelseminine  when 
dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  addition 
of  a  trace  of  manganese  dioxide  gives  a  deep 
crimson-red  colour  passing  to  green.  The  red 
colour  is  intense  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  strychnia;  but  if  a  parallel  experiment 
be  conducted  with  strychnia  the  two  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, for  the  strychnia  gives  an  intense  purple. 

Gelseminine  hydrobromide  has  been  given  in 
doses  of  T^Ts  to  ^  gr. 


OEMS.  Syn.  Jbwbls ;  Gbhm JS,  L.  "Gems 
are  precious  stones,  which,  by  their  colour,  lim- 
pidity, lustre,  brilliant  polish,  purity,  and  rarity, 
are  sought  after  as  objects  of  dress  and  decora- 
tion. They  form  the  principal  part  of  the  crown 
jewels  of  kings,  not  only  from  thdr  beauty,  but 
becaose  they  are  supposed  to  comprise  the  greaifeat 
value  in  the  smallest  bulk;  for  a  diamond,  no 
larger  than  a  nut,  or  an  acorn,  may  be  the  repre- 
sentative sign  of  the  territorial  value  of  a  whole 
country,  the  equivalent  in  commerdal  exchange 
for  a  hundred  fortunes,  acquired  by  severe  toila 
and  privations."  "Among  these  beautiful  mine- 
rals mankind  have  agreed  in  forming  a  select 
class,  to  which  the  title  of  gems  or  jewels  has 
been  appropriated;  while  the  term  precious  stone 
is  more  particularly  given  to  substances  which 
often  occur  under  a  more  considerable  volume 
than  fine  stones  ever  do.  Diamonds,  sapphires, 
emeralds,  rubies,  topazes,  and  chrysoberyls,  are 
reckoned  the  most  valuable  gems;  crystalline 
quartz,  pellucid,  opalescent,  or  of  various  hues, 
amethyst,  lapis  lazuli,  malachite,  jasper,  agate, 
&c.,  are  ranked  in  the  much  more  numerons  and 
inferior  dass  of  ornamental  stones  "  (Ure). 

Tett9,  The  only  tests  applicable  to  gems  and 
precious  stones  are  the  determination  of  tb^  re- 
lative hardness  and  their  specific  gravity.  By 
the  first  test,  pastes  or  artificial  gems  are  readily 
detected;  but  beyond  this,  owing  to  the  difficult 
of  applying  it,  it  ceases  to  be  useful  to  persons 
not  connected  with  the  trade.  The  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  is,  however,  of  mare  general 
application,  as  gems  are  generally  dismounted 
when  offered  for  sale,  or  are  so  set  that  they  may 
be  removed  from  their  '  mountingB '  without  in- 
jury or  inconvenience.  See  Spboifio  Gbatitt, 
and  helow. 

Obs.  The  relative  hardness  of  the  different 
substances  is  measured  by  the  power  they  possess 
of  cutting  or  scratching  the  other  substances 
having  a  smaller  number  attached  to  them  in  the 
table.  Thus,  no  gem  but  the  dlucohd  (20)  will 
scratch  either  the  busy  (17)  or  the  bapfhisb 
(16) ;  and,  for  t^e  same  reason,  a  blue  stone  that 
will  cut  the  BKEBAIJ)  or  the  TOPI.2  can  be  no 
other  than  the  baffhibb.  The  sp.gr.  is  aaoer- 
tained  in  the  usual  manner,  and  will  be  found 
sufficiently  Indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
stone  when  considered  in  connection  with  its 
other  characteristics.  The  index  of  refraction  is 
a  certain  key  to  the  quality  of  the  stono,  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  capable  of  determining  it, 
and  may  be  applied  to  either  mounted  or  un- 
mounted gems.  The  most  convenient  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  is  Wdlaston's  '  BBFLBonfre 
aomoMBTBB.* 

Gems,  Artificial.  These,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  made  of  very  pure,  fusible,  highly  transparent^ 
and  dense  glass,  usually  termed  'fabtb'  or 
'  8TBAB8,'  which  is  generally  formed  of  oxide  of 
lead,  potash,  and  sUica,  with  smaU  quantities  of 
other  ingredients  to  increase  the  bniliancy  and 
clearness.  The  characteristic  tints  are  imparted 
by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  The  beanfy 
of  artificial  stones  and  gems  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  exact  imitation  of  uie  tint  of  the  real  stones, 
and  upon  the  care  and  skill  exercised  in  cutting, 
I  polishing,  and  mounting  them*    All  the  coloured 
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glaaies  and  enameU  mfty  be  worked  op  into  arti- 
ncial  irems. 


[.  Fremy  and  Feil  bave  mannfactnred  arti- 
ficial oomndnm,  robj,  and  topaz,  having  a  com- 
poaition  the  mme  as  the  natural  stones.  The 
process  by  which  they  have  effected  this  consists 
in  f luing  together  at  a  red  heat,  in  the  furnace  of 
a  g^laas-works  for  a  considerable  time,  a  fusible 
almnlnato  (such  as  ainminato  of  lead)  and  some 
aHcioas  substance. 

TABI.B  of  ike  Sardmen,  Speeyie  OraoUg,  and 
MefiratUoe  Power  of  the  principal  Ona  and 
Pkiczovi  8TOKB8,  and  eome  other  HiHiXAU ; 
ccmtpHed  expreatlg  for  tkie  work. 


ITanM. 


» 


m 


w 


Specific 
Oxmrity. 


Amethyst  (Occi- 
dental) 
Calcareous  spar  . 
Chalk  .... 
Chrysolite  .  .  . 
Corneliaa  .  .  . 
Crystal  .... 
Diamond  (bluish) . 
(cubic)  . 
(from 
Ormnx) 
(pink)  . 
(yellow- 

Uh) 

(average 

colourless) 

Emerald .... 

Fluor-spar  .    .    . 

Oamet    ■    •    •    . 

Glass 

M    (crystal     or 

flint) 
„    (plate)    .    . 
Gypsum  .... 
Jasper  (green) 
9,       (leddish 

yellow) 

Onyx 

Opal 

Quarts    .... 

Buby 

„    (pale,    from 

Brazil) 
„    (spinelle) 
Sapphire  (deep 

blue) 
„        (paler) 
Sardonyx     .    . 

rirtiioHri     ... 

Topaz.     .    .    . 
„    (Bohemian) 
„    (whitish) 

Tourmaline  .    . 

Zet^to    .    .    . 

SSreon 


Index  of 
BefreetioB. 


2*6 

2-7 

2-7 
2-7 
8-7 
2-7 
2*6 
8-8 
8*2 
8-7 

8-4 
8-8 


19to208-3to8-55 


12 

7 

12 

i 


5 

11 

9 

12 
10 
10 
17 
17 

18 
16 

17 
12 
10 
15 
11 
14 
10 
8 


,     2-8 

8-5 

4-4 
•2-3  to  8-62 
!8-0  „  8-6 

2-6  „  2-6 
2-8 
2-7 
2-6 


2-6 
2-6 
2-7 

4-2  \ 
8-5/ 

8*4 
8-81 

8-8  J 

2-6 

8-6 

4-2 

2-8 

8-6 

8-0 

2-1 


2*489 


1*484 

1-815 
1*525  to  2*028 
1-880^2-028 

1-514  „  1-542 


1-548 
1*779 

1-764 
1*794 


1*961 


The  silica  is  found  to  unite  with  the  lead,  and 
to  liberate  the  alumina  in  the  crystalline  form. 


When  equal  weighto  of  alumina  and  red-lead  are 
heated  together  in  a  crucible  made  of  some  refrac- 
tory silidous  substance,  and  maintained  suffi- 
ciently long  at  a  high  temperature,  there  is  found 
in  the  crucible,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  a 
layer  of  silicate  of  lead,  and  very  frequently  an- 
other of  pure  crystellised  alumina  or  ccJmndum. 

The  ruby  colour  is  given  by  adding  to  the  mix- 
ture in  the  crucible  2%  or  8%  of  bichromate  of 
potash ;  the  blue  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  with  a  trace 
only  of  bichromate  of  potash.  A  film  of  silicate 
of  lead  very  frequently  adheres  to  the  ruby  crys- 
tals, and  this  has  to  be  removed. 

In  some  instances*  however,  the  eiystels  formed 
are  nearly  pure,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
natural  gems  in  crystalline  form,  composition, 
hardness,  and  lustre. 

Upon  being  heated,  the  artificial  ruby,  like  the 
natoral  one,  loses  ite  rose  colour,  and  recovers  it 
agun  on  cooling.  It  is  sud  that  the  artificial 
gems  hitherto  obtained  are  not,  as  a  rule,  equal 
in  lustre  to  the  natural  ones,  and  are  consequently 
not  so  well  suited  for  jeweller's  work  j  also  that 
they  do  not  present  to  the  lapidary  conditions 
favourable  to  cleavage  or  cutting.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  well  adapted  for  the  works  of  watohes. 
See  Enaicxu,  Pastbs,  &c. 
OEVXTA.  See  GiK  and  Hollavdb. 
OEV'TIAHnr.  S^.  Gbvtiavivb;  Gbktia- 
VIKA,  L.  A  substance  obtained  by  MM.  Henry 
and  Caventou  from  the  root  of  common  gentian. 
Prep.  1.  Gentian  root  (in  powder)  is  digested 
for  2  or  8  days  in  cold  ether,  with  agitetion,  and 
the  filtered  tincture  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residuum  is  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit,  and  the 
solution  is  again  evaporated ;  the  semi-crystelline 
mass  is,  lastly,  redissolved  in  either  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  crystallised  by  careful  evaporation. 

2.  (Moffendie.)  The  ethereal  extract  is  ex- 
hausted with  cold  alcohol  (rectified  spirit),  as  be- 
fore, and  the  resulting  tincture  is  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  the  residuum  is  dissolved  in  water,  cal- 
cined magnesia  added  in  excess,  and  the  whole 
boiled  and  filtered;  the  sediment  is  digested  in 
ether,  and  the  ethereal  tincture  allowed  to  crys- 
tallise by  slow  evaporation. 

Prop,,  ife,  Qentianin  forms  golden-yellow 
needles,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very 
soluble  in  alconol  and  ether.  It  is  a  powerful 
bitter  and  stomachic. — Dote,  i  gr.  to  2  gr. 

GSV'TIAS  BOOT.  8yn,  Qbntiaitjb  badiz, 
L.  The  dried  root  of  Oentitma  lutea,  or  '  yellow 
gentian.' — Dose,  10  to  80  gr. ;  as  a  simple  bitter 
tonic  and  stomachic  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite, 
g^ut,  Ac.  It  was  formerly  a  favourite  remedy  in 
agues.  "  Joined  with  galls  or  tormentil,  and  given 
in  sufficient  quantity,  it  has  not  failed  in  any  in- 
termittents  in  which  I  have  tried  it "  [Dr  Cnllen), 
In  excessive  doses  it  is  apt  to  relax  the  bowels  and 
disturb  the  system.  When  token  for  some  time 
it  imparte  ite  bitter  flavour  to  the  perspiration 
and  urine.    See  Dbcootion,  Extbact,  Ac. 

QEBXAV  PASTE.  Prep,  From  pea-meal,  2 
lbs. ;  sweet  almonds  (blanched),  1  lb. ;  fresh  butter 
or  lard,  i  lb. ;  moist  sugar,  5  oz. ;  hay-saffron,  ^ 
dr. ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding  oold  water, 
q.  s. ;  granulate  the  mass  by  passing  it  through  a 
colander,  and  expose  the  product  to  the  air  in  a 
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warm  place,  nntil  quite  hard  and  dry.  The  addi- 
tion of  2  or  3  egga  improves  it.  Used  to  feed 
larks,  nightingales,  and  other  insectivorous  hirds. 
It  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  in  a  dry 
place. 

GEB'MAF  SILVEB.  8yn.  Albata,  Abgbn- 
TAN,  Elbotbuv,  Nickbl  silteb,  Txjtbna&,  Vib- 
GiKiAV  FLATB,  Whitb  ooppeb.  A  well-known 
alloy,  the  finer  varieties  of  which  nearly  eqaal 
silver  in  whiteness  and  susceptibility  of  receiving 
a  high  polish,  whilst  they  surpass  it  in  hardness 
and  durability. 

Prep.  a.  Zinc,  copper,  and  nickel  are  put  into  a 
crucible  in  such  a  manner  that  copper  is  at  the 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top,  while  a  layer  of  pow- 
dered charcoal  covers  the  whole.  The  metals  are 
then  heated  to  fusion,  and  the  mass  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod. 

Gterman  silver  is  not  readily  acted  upon  by 
vinegar  and  the  ordinary  acids  in  culinary  use, 
and  is  therefore  used  for  spoons  and  forks.  Ave- 
rage German  silver  consists  of — 

Copper.  .  ■  .  50%to66% 
Zinc  ...  19%  „  31% 
Nickel  .        .        .        13%  „  18'5% 

At  Sheffield  the  following  varieties  of  this  alloy 
are  made : 


Copper.  Nickel. 

Common    .    .    8  .  .  2  . 

White   .     .     .     8   .  .   2   . 

Electrum    .    .    8   .  .  4  . 

Infusible   .    .    8  .  .   6  . 

Tutenag     .    .    3  .  .  8  . 


Zinc. 

8*5 

8-6 

3-6 

8-5 

6-5 


b.  When  the  metal  has  all  dissolved,  the  excess 
of  acid  is  expelled  by  heating,  the  solution  is 
diluted  with  distilled  water,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added ;  if  any  silver  is  present  it  is  pre- 
cipitated as  silver  cUoride,  which  is  filtered  off, 
dried,  and  weighed. 

c.  The  filtered  liquid  (see  b)  is  next  treated 
with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
black  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and  digested 
in  strong  nitric  acid;  when  the  solution  is  com- 
plete, sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  in  to  precipitate 
the  lead  (if  any  be  present) ;  if  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  expelled  by  a  rather 
strong  heat  applied  towards  the  end;  the  dry 
mass  is  now  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol,  dried,  and  exposed 
to  slight  Ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

d.  The  liquor  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of 
lead,  or  (in  its  absence)  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
precipitate  produced  by  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen (see  c),  is  next  treated  with  potash,  and  the 
precipitated  cupric  oxide  is  filtered  off,  dried,  and 
weighed. 

0.  The  liquid  which  was  filtered  from  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(sec  c)  is  boiled  to  expel  the  excess  of  this  gas, 
and  is  then  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  soda 
in  slight  excess,  and  again  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes ;  the  precipitate  (mixed  oxides  of  nickel 
and  zinc)  is  collected,  washed,  and  redissolved  in 
dilute  acetic  or  nitric  acid  in  excess ;  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  next  passed  through 
the  solution,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 


solution  again  treated  with  carbonate  of  sods; 
the  last  precipitate  (oxide  of  unc)  is  washed,  dried, 
and  gently  ignited. 

/.  The  washings  of  the  precipitated  oxides  and 
the  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitate  occaaioned 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (see  e)  are  mixed 
together,  pure  solution  of  ammonia  added  in  con- 
siderable excess,  and  the  mixture  agitated  for 
some  time ;  the  undissolved  portion  of  the  preci- 
pitate is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
distilled  water,  redissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
again  precipitated  with  solution  of  potash,  and 
this  last  precipitate  (ferric  oxide)  washed,  dried, 
ignited,  and  weighed. 

ff.  The  ammoniacal  solution  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  (see  /)  is  pre- 
cipitated with  pure  solution  of  potash,  boiled  for 
a  few  minutes,  and,  when  cold,  poured  on  to  a 
filter;  the  precipitate  (nickel  oxide)  is,  lastly, 
washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,and weighed. 

Obs.  The  manufacture  of  nickel  or  Qerman 
silver  has  acquired  an  importance  which  is  aeoond 
only  to  that  of  silver  plate  itself. 

GEB'MAH  TDTDEB.    See  AKADor. 

OEBMIHAIIOir.  The  growth  or  vegetation 
of  a  seed  by  which  a  young  plant  b  prodnced. 
The  conditions  essential  to  germination  are  the 
presence  of  warmth,  air,  and  moisture.  The 
most  favourable  temperature  is  between  60^  and 
85°  F.,  according  te  the  habitat  of  the  respective 
plants.  Below  40°  F.  most  of  the  more  perfect 
seeds  either  refuse  te  vegetate,  or  vegetate  slowly 
and  feebly;  and  at  or  near  the  freesing-point 
none  of  them  undergo  this  change.  At  a  tem- 
perature above  100°  F.  the  young  germ  is  usually 
injured,  and  at  about  125°  F.,  if  it  forms,  it  soon 
withers  and  dies. 

QEBMS.    See  Bactbbia  ab  Obioiitatobs  or 

DiBBABB. 

6HEE.  A  sort  of  butter  used  by  the  natives  of 
India.  iV^p.  Milk  is  boiled  in  large  earthen 
pots  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  allowed  to  oool,  a 
little  curdled  milk  called  'dhye'  being  added,  in 
order  to  make  the  whole  coagulate.  After  a  lapse 
of  some  hours  the  contents  of  each  to  the  depth  of 
5  in.  or  6  in.  are  removed  and  placed  in  a  larger 
earthenware  utensil,  in  which  they  are  churned  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  split  bamboo  for  about  half  an 
hour;  then  hot  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  chant- 
ing continued  for  i  hour  longer,  after  which 
time  the  butter  is  found  to  be  formed.  When 
this  becomes  rancid,  it  is  melted  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  boiled  until  all  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated; after  whidi  a  little  salt  or  betel-leaf  is  pat 
into  it;  and  finally  it  is  poured  off  into  suitable 
vessels,  in  which  it  can  be  preserved  from  the  air. 
Bottles  are  commonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
See  Bttttbb. 

GHEB'KnrS.  Sjfn.  Gib'kivb.  Small  cacnm- 
bers  adapted  for  pickling.    See  Piokjlbs. 

OILDIKO.  jS^a.  Dobubb,  Fr.  The  art  or 
process  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bo^^  with 
a  thin  film  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  durabilitv  or  improving  their  appearance. 
For  the  s^e  of  brevity  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
leading  varieties  of  gilding  and  their  appUcations 
in  alphabetical  order. 

QiLBiNe,  BdunsHBD.  This  is  distem^ 
gilding  to  which  a  'face'  has  been  given  with 
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the  'bnnuBber.'  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the 
polished  portions  of  the  frmmes  of  pictures  and 
miiTors,  tbe  more  prominent  parts  of  statuettes,  Ac. 

QiLDUsa,  Chxmioal.  Those  varieties  in  which 
the  film  of  gold  is  formed  on  the  surface  through 
the  agency  of  chemical  aiBnity,  in  opposition  to 
mechanical  gilding,  in  which  the  gold  is  made  to 
adhere  hy  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous 
sahetaiice. 

GiLDnro,  CoiiD.  The  articles  (copper  or  brass) 
to  be  gilded,  after  being  softened,  annealed,  and 
poUahed  in  the  usual  manner,  are  rubbed  with  a 
HtUe  gilding  powder  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cork 
moistened  witii  a  solution  of  salt  in  water ;  after 
which  the  work  is  burnished  with  a  piece  of 
hematite  or  polished  steel  (see  below), 

Qiij>iK0,  DiiTBicPBii.  This  is  applied  to  wood, 
plaster,  marble,  &c  It  is  commonly  performed 
in  this  country  by  giving  the  wood,  fint,  a  coating 
of  good  sase,  and  next,  several  successive  coats  of 
size  thickened  with  finely  powdered  whiting, 
Spanish  white,  or  plaster  of  Pftris  until  a  good 
face  is  produced ;  observinff  to  let  each  coat  be- 
come quite  dry,  and  to  rub  it  perfectly  smooth 
with  fine  ^lass-paper,  before  the  application  of 
the  following  one.  When  the  proper  'face'  is 
obtuned,  tbe  surface  is  thinly  and  evenly  gone 
over  with  gold  size,  and  when  this  is  nearly  dry, 
the  gold  1^  is  applied,  and  afterwards  burnished 
with  an  agate  or  dog's  tooth.  The  process,  as 
adopted  by  the  Parisian  artists,  who  greatly  excel 
in  this  species  of  gilding,  is  very  complicated,  and 
is  divided  into  at  least  17  distinct  operations, 
each  of  which  they  declare  to  be  essential  to  its 
ezoellenoe. 

GiLDnro,  Elbotbo-.    See  Elbotbottpb. 

GiXDDTG,  GBBCiAir.  In  this  variety  sal-ammo- 
niac and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts,  are 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid  and  a  solution  of  gold 
made  with  this  menstruum;  after  slight  con- 
centration the  liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
silver,  which  immediatelv  becomes  black,  but  on 
being  heated  exhibits  a  rich  gilded  surface. 

GiiJ>iHO,  Japakkbb'b.  The  surface  is  covered 
with  oil  size  thinned  with  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  gold,  in  powder,  is  gently  dabbed  on  with  a 
pair  of  wash-leather.  This  gives  the  appearance 
of  '  frosted  gold.'  A  coating  of  varnish  is  next 
given,  followed  by  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat  in 
tbe '  stove.' 

Geldivo,  Lxav.  This  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  gilding  of  paper,  vellum,  Ac.,  by 
applying  leaf -gold  to  the  surface,  previously  pre- 
pared with  a  coating  of  gum-water,  size,  or  white 
of  egg.  It  is  usuaUy  burnished  with  an  agate  or 
dog's  tooth. 

Qiij>nr&,  lixcHAKiOAL.  See  Chbmioai 
Qtldtsq  (above). 

QusDTSQ,  Mbbouxial.  See  WASH-aiLDiira 
(below), 

GiXDiso,  Oil.  This  species  of  gilding  may  be 
divided  into  several  operations.  The  following 
are  the  abridged  instructions  of  a  Parisian  artist 
on  the  subject : — 1.  The  surface  is  prepared  by  a 
coating  of  white-lead  in  drying  oil.  2.  Another 
coat  is  given,  made  with  csJcmed  white-lead  or 
massicot,  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  turpentine. 
Three  or  4  coats  of  this  mixture  are  often  given,  at 
intervals  of  at  least  28  hours,  observing  to  care- 


fully smooth  off  each  coat  with  pumice-stone  or 
shave-grass  before  the  application  of  the  following 
ones.  8.  The  'Gold  Colour,'  or  paint,  is  next 
applied.  It  is  usually  very  adhesive  gold  size,  or 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  dish  in  which  painters 
wash  their  brushes.  For  this  purpose  it  is  tho- 
roughly ground  and  strained.  4.  When  the  g^ld 
colour  becomes  partially  dry  and  sufficiently 
tenacious  the  gold-leaf  is  applied,  and  pressed  on 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  wool  or  a  soft  brush.  It  is 
now  left  for  several  days  to  harden.  5.  A  coat  of 
spirit  varnish  is  next  given,  and  the  object  ia 
cautiously  passed  over  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal, 
observing  to  avoid  stopping  the  motion  of  the 
piece  whilst  doing  so,  as  the  work  would  then  be- 
come discoloured  and  blistered.  6.  The  work  is 
'  finished  off'  with  pale  oil  varnish.  For  outdoor 
gilding  and  common  work  the  varnishing  process 
is  generally  omitted.  This  species  of  ^ding  is 
applied  to  woodwork,  plaster,  metal,  &c. 

GiLDiHG,  ViBViBH.  This  is  a  mere  variety  of 
oil-gilding,  applied  to  equipages,  furniture,  mirror 
and  picture  frames,  &c.,  the  suxface  being  highly 
varnished  and  polished  before  it  receives  the  size 
or  gold  colour;  and  after  the  gilding  has  become 
quite  dry  a  coat  of  spirit  varnish,  fumed  with  the 
chafing-dish  as  above,  is  applied,  followed  by  2, 8, 
or  more  coats  of  the  best  copal  varnish,  at  inter- 
vals of  8  or  4  days  each.  The  whole  is,  lastly, 
carefully  polished  with  tripoli  and  water. 

Giia>iKe,  Wabh-,  Amalgam  g.,  Mbsoitbial  g., 
Watbb-g.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
thin  coating  of  amalgam  of  gold  to  the  metallic 
surface  (brass,  bronze,  or  copper)  to  be  gilded, 
and  the  subsequent  volatilisation  of  the  mercury 
by  heat.  It  is  the  usual  method  of  gilding  articles 
of  copper  and  its  alloys,  and  possesses  great 
beauty  and  durability  when  skilfully  executed. 
The  occupation  is,  however,  an  unhealthy  one, 
owing  to  the  continual  exposure  of  the  workman 
to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  The  furnace  invented 
by  M.  IVArcet  obviates  this  evil,  as  the  whole  of 
the  volatilised  mercury  is  carried  off,  and  again 
condensed  for  further  use.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  adopted  by  eveiy  water-gilder  who  studies 
economy  and  the  health  of  those  in  his  employ. 

The  process  of  water  -  gilding  consists  in 
several  distinct  operations,  and  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  those  who  have  been 
schooled  in  the  art  by  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade.  It  would,  therefore,  be  waste  of  space  to 
enter  into  details  here.  Formula;  for  several  of 
the  articles  employed  for  the  purpose  will  be 
found  in  their  alphabetical  places  in  this  work. 

GiLSiVG,  Watbb-.    See  above. 

Among  the  applications  of  the  process  of 
gilding  that  deserve  a  separate  notice  are  the 
following : 

The  gold  letters  and  figures  on  the  covers  of 
BOOKS  are  thus  formed: — Gum-mastic,  in  fine 
powder,  is  dusted  over  the  surface  to  be  gilded  ; 
an  iron  or  brass  tool  bearing  the  design  upon  its 
face  is  then  heated  to  a  proper  temperature,  and 
gently  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  which 
slightly  adheres  to  it ;  the  two  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  cover,  and  the  tool  is  gently  pressed 
on  it,  by  which  means  the  mastic  sonens  and 
retains  the  gold.  The  loose  gold  and  powdered 
mastic  are  then  dusted  ofE  with  a  brush.    Gold 
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leaf  will  adhere  to  leather  without  the  nse  of 
vibbUc,  hut  not  so  firmly  as  when  it  is  employed. 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  of  hooks  and  paper  are 
first  cut  perfectly  smooth,  and  then  washed  over 
with  a  solution  of  isinglass  in  weak  spirit,  or. 
with  a  varnish  made  of  Armenian  hole,  4  parts, 
and  powdered  sugar-candy,  1  part»  mixed  up  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  strained  white  of  egg. 
The  coating  is  allowed  to  diy,  and  is  then 
smoothed  with  a  wet  rag,  after  which  the  gold 
leaf  is  applied  and  polished  with  the  hamisher. 

Bbasb  BUTTOira,  formerly  so  much  in  demand, 
are  covered  hy  a  rough  species  of  wash-gilding. 
The  huttons  are  polished  iu  the  lathe  and  thrown 
into  a  pan  with  a  little  amalgam  of  gold,  and  as 
much  aquafortis  diluted  with  water  as  will  wet 
them  all  over.  Here  they  are  well  stirred  up, 
until  they  assume  a  silvery  appearance,  when 
they  are  washed  with  clean  water.  They  are 
then  submitted  to  a  sufficient  heat  in  a  suitable 
apparatus,  until  the  mercury  is  volatilised.  The 
buttons  are  next  cooled,  and  well  tossed  and 
rubbed  about  with  a  painter's  brush;  and  are, 
lastly,  burnished  by  washing  them  well  with  beer 
or  ale  grounds. 

Twelve  dozen  (1  gross)  of  buttons,  of  1  inch  in 
diameter,  may  be  perfectly  gilded  on  both  sides 
with  only  5  gr.  of  gold.  By  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  still  unrepealed,  this  is  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gold  permitted  to  be  used 
for  a  gross  of  buttons  of  the  above  size. 

Glass,  pobgblaik,  and  SABTsnirwABB  are 
gilded  by  blending  powdered  gold  with  gum- 
water  and  a  Uttle  borax,  and  applying  the  mix- 
ture by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pendl ;  the  artide 
is  then  heated  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  by  which 
means  the  gum  is  burnt,  and  the  borax,  vitrify- 
ing, cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  It  is 
afterwards  polished  with  a  burnisher.  Names, 
dates,  or  any  fancy  device  may  thus  be  per- 
manently and  easily  fixed  on  glass,  china,  earth- 
enware, &c. 

Jafavnbd  work  is  gilded  by  the  method 
explained  as  '  Japanner's  gilding '  \above), 

IjBATHBB  is  gilded  in  the  same  way  as  the 
covers  of  books  (see  above).  For  common  work, 
silver  leaf,  or  even  tinfoil,  is  applied  to  the 
surface,  previously  covered  with  size  or  white  of 
egg,  and  after  being  burnished  down  and  dried, 
is  washed  over  with  gold-coloured  lacquer. 

The  LBTTBBS  of  sigu-boards  and  the  orna- 
mental gilding  for  outdoor  work  are  done  by 
first  covering  the  design  with  yellow  paint,  then 
with  oil  gold-size,  and  when  this  is  nearly  dry 
applying  the  leaf -gold,  observing  to  shield  it 
properly  from  the  wind,  lest  it  be  blown  away  or 
become  crumpled  before  being  properly  attached. 
The  work  is,  lastly,  varnished. 

PoLiSHKD  XBTALS  may  be  gilded  by  one  or 
other  of  the  methods  already  noticed.  Articles 
in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  bronze  are  usually 
coated  by  the  process  of  wash  or  water  gilding ; 
or,  directly,  by  the  application  of  gold  leaf,  as 
follows : — The  piece  or  article  is  heated  to  a 
bluish  tint,  and  gold  leaf  pressed  gently  and 
carefully  on  it  wi£  the  burnisher ;  heat  is  again 
applied,  and  the  process  repeated  with  fresh 
leaves  of  gold  until  the  gilding  hfl«  acquired  the 
proper  thickness  and  tone.    The  surface  is  lastly 


polished  with  the  burnisher,  or  is  coloured  in  the 
usual  manner  at  the  stove.  This  succeeds  with 
iron,  steel,  silver,  copper,  and  its  alloys,  Sec 
Another  method  for  polished  artides  in  iron  and 
steel,  which,  however,  is  less  durable  than  the 
preceding,  is  to  apply  an  ethereal  solution  of  gold 
to  the  surface  with  a  camel-hair  penciL  The 
ether  evaporates  and  leaves  the  surface  coated  witii 
gold,  which  is  then  polished  as  before.  In  thia 
way  any  fancy  device  or  writing  may  be  exe- 
cuted on  steel  or  iron  with  extreme  facility. 

Silks,  satikb,  woollbhs,  itoby,  bobb,  &e^ 
may  be  readily  gilded  by  immersing  them  in  a 
solution  of  neutral  terchloride  of  gcdd  (1  of  the 
salt,  and  8  to  6  of  water),  and  then  exposing 
them  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  latter 
part  of  the  process  may  readily  be  performed  by 
pouring  some  dilute  sulphuric  add  on  zinc  or 
iron  filings,  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  phuang 
it  under  a  jar  or  similar  vessel  inverted,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  artides  to  be  g^ded  are  suspended. 
Flowers  or  other  ornamental  designs  may  be  pro- 
duced by  painting  them  on  the  surface  with  a 
camel-hair  pendl  dipped  in  the  solution.  The 
design,  after  a  few-  minutes'  exposure  to  the 
hydrogen,  shines  with  all  the  splendour  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  will  not  tarnish  on  expoave 
to  the  air  or  in  washing. 

Gildbd  thbbad  or  OOSD  thbbad  is  merelj 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk  covered  with  a  vecy  thin 
flatted  wire  of  gold  by  means  of  a  revolving 
whed. 

WiBB  (copper,  silver,  or  brass)  is  occasionally 
gilded,  in  coils,  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
adopted  for  buttovb  ;  but  more  frequently  as 
follows: — Bods  (usually  of  sUver)  are  ooTered 
with  gold  foil  of  a  thickness  proportionate  to 
the  quality  of  the  intended  wire,  and  the  oom- 
pound  bar  is  then  drawn  into  wire  in  the  nsnal 
way.  100  gr.  of  gold  was  formerly  the  lowest 
legal  quantity  that  could  be  employed  for  1  lb.  of 
silver. 

Patents.  Among  the  varieties  of  diemical 
gilding  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  (Elkington'e  Patent  —  Gbbkab  oildhto, 
BonniBt*9  GiLDiBd  pbogbss.)  The  articles  to  be 
gilded,  after  being  perfectly  deaned  fhxm  scale 
or  grease,  and  recdving  a  proper  '  face,'  are  sus- 
pended, by  means  of  wires,  in  the  gilding  liquid 
(boiling  hot),  and  moved  about  therein  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minnte, 
or  longer;  the  precise  time  required  depending 
on  the  newness  and  strength  of  the  liquid.  When 
sufficiently  gilded  the  articles  are  vrithdrawn  from 
the  '  solution  of  gold,'  washed  in  clean  water,  and 
dried;  after  which  they  undergo  the  usual  opera- 
tion of  '  colouring,'  &c  A  dei^-gold  appearance 
is  produced  by  the  application  to  the  articles  of  a 
wc»k  solution  (tf  nitrate  of  mereury  previously  to 
the  immersion  in  the  gilding  liquor,  or  the  dead- 
ening may  be  given  by  applying  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  to  the  newly  gilded  surface,  and  then 
expelling  the  mercury  by  heat. 

The  Gilding  Zi^ar,  Take  of  fine  gold,  5  os. 
(troy) ;  nitro-muriatic  add,  54  oz.  (avdrdupois) ; 
dissolve  by  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  nntal  red 
or  yellow  vapours  cease  to  be  evolved ;  decant  the 
clear  liquid  into  a  suitable  vessel;  add  of  dis- 
tilled water,  4  gaUs.;  pure  bicarbonate  of  potassa. 
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90  lbs. ;  BDd  boil  for  2  hoan.  The  nitfo-nmrutie 
acid  ia  nuida  with  pure  nitric  ftcid  (tp.  gr.  1*45), 
21  OB. ;  pan  nmriatie  add  (sp.  gr.  1*16),  17  os. ; 
•Dd  distiUed  water,  14  oz. 

Thifl  prooeM,  thoogh  patented  by  Mr  EUdngton 
in  Sngland,  was  in  reality  diaoovered  and  first 
pi&etiaed  by  M.  Bonnet,  a  foreigner.  Articles 
thus  gilded  do  not  bear  friction  and  the  operations 
of  bein^  pat  in  colour  (miu  em  amleur)  so  well  as 
thoae  gilded  by  the  mercarial  process^  or  by  the 
methods  of  cold  or  leaf -gilding  as  applied  to 
polished  metals. 

2.  (ni^f#  Patent)  By  this  process  polished 
mefeftDie  articles  are  gilded  by  simple  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  galBc  acid  in  water,  ether,  or 
aleohol,  to  which  a  solution  of  gold  has  been 
pfferionaly  added.  Siltibivci  and  VLkTmBUf9 
may  be  dfected  in  the  same  manner  by  using  a 
■otntion  of  either  of  theie  metaU  instead  of  one 
of  gold. 

*i»*  Tliese  and  other  chemical  processes  haye 
been  almost  completely  superseded  by  the  certain 
and  economical  process  of  iLioxBO-eiLDnre.    See 


Oildiag  Awialgam.    See  Ajcalsax. 

GiUiag  Uquior.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
Tarious  solutions  of  gold,  and  to  other  liqaids 
employed  in  gilding.  The  former  are  noticed 
dbewhere.    Among  the  latter  are  the  following : 

DiABnro  Aquatobtis.  From  mercury,  1  part ; 
aquafortb  (sp.  gr.  1-88),  8  parts;  dissoWe,  and 
add  of  soft  water,  7  pwrte.  Used  to  produce  a 
dead-gold  effect.  It  is  applied  (diluted)  to  the 
articles,  before  spreading  the  amalgam  over  them, 
in  water-aiding ;  or  before  placing  them  in  the 
'gilding  liqaor'  in  the  chemical  processes. 

Gildib'b  PiOKLi.  From  alum  and  common 
salt,  of  each,  1  oz.;  nitre,  2  oz.;  dissolved  in 
water,  i  pint.  Used  to  impart  a  rich  colour  to 
gold  surfaces,  especially  of  trinkets.  Its  appli- 
eafeaoo  should  not  be  too  long  continued,  as  it  dis- 
solves a  small  portion  of  the  gold.  For  common 
purposes  it  is  best  used  largely  diluted  with  water. 

MsRCUMiAit  SoLVTiON.  From  mercury,  10 
parts ;  dissolved  in  aquafortis  (sp.  gr.  1*88),  11 
parti,  and  the  solution  dilated  with  25  times 
its  weight  of  water.  Used  to  moisten  the  scratch 
brush  before  drawing  it  over  the  amalgam,  in 
mercurial  gilding;  also  to  deaden  the  gilded  sur- 
face by  moistening  the  latter  with  it,  and  then 
exposing  the  piece  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to 
drive  off  the  mercury. 

Ybsmxil,  VxbmbUi  ooATnrch,  Ob-voltt  o. 
From  annotta  and  salt  of  tartar,  of  each,  1  oz. ; 
dragon's  blood,  i  oz.;  water,  1  quart;  simmer 
down  to  about  l-4th,  add  saffron,  20  gr.,  and 
when  merely  tepid,  strain  through  fine  muslin 
into  a  bottle.  Used  to  give  lustre  and  lire  to  dis- 
temper gilding.  A  little  is  floated  over  the  surface 
with  a  very  soft  flat  camel-hair  brush. 

Oildiag  Metal.  The  metal  employed  as  a  base 
for  gilding  is  usually  brass,  or  a  mixture  of  brass 
and  copper.  The  following  proportions  have  been 
recommended : 

1.  Copper,  6  parts ;  brass,  1  part. 

2.  Copper,  4  parts ;  Bristol  brass,  1  part. 

3.  Copper,  18  parts ;  old  Bristol  brass,  8  parts; 
tan,  14  puts. 

Gliding  Fowd«r.    JVsp.    1.  Pure  gold,  6  dr.  i 


pure  copper,  1  dr. ;  aqua  regia,  10  oz. ;  dissolve* 
moisten  clean  linen  rags  with  the  solution,  dry 
them,  and  bum  them  to  ashes.  Hie  latter  con- 
tain the  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and 
must  be  carefully  collected. 

2.  Chrain   gold,    1   dr.;   rose  copper,  15  gr.; 
aqua  regia,  2  fl.  oz.;  proceed  as  last.    Used  in 
'  Gold  Gilding.' 
8.  See  Gold  (in  powder). 
Gilding  Shells.    See  Gold  Shills. 
Gilding  Siaa.    See  Gold  Size. 
Gilding  Wax.   Sjtn,    GiLDnro  yabmuh.  Gild* 
IB'0    WAX.     iVsp.     1.  From  beeswax,  4  oz.; 
verdigris  and  sulphate  of  copper,  of  each,  1  oi.; 
melted  together. 

2.  Beeswax,  4  oz.;  verdigris,  red  ochre,  and 
alum,  of  each,  1  oz.  Used  to  give  a  red  gold 
colour  to  water-gilding. 

GUI.  Sy».  Gbvbya.  Corn-spirit  flavoured 
with  either  oil  of  juniper  or  oil  of  tarpentine. 

Gin  was  originally,  and  for  some  time  wholly, 
imported  from  Holland,  and  was  a  rich,  soft 
spirit,  flavoured  chiefly  with  juniper  berries ;  on 
which  account  it  has  obtained  the  name  of 
|eBNBTV  ^rom  'SBVi^TBB,'  the  French  for 
juniper.  After  a  time  the  distillation  of  an  imita- 
tion geneva  sprung  up  in  this  country,  when  the 
foreign  spirit  came  to  be  called  '  Hollabds,'  or 
'  Hollands  obvbya/  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
spirit  of  home  manufacture.  The  English  mono- 
syllable 'onr'  is  a  corruption  of  geneva,  the 
primary  syllable  of  which,  as  in  numerous  other 
instances,  was  seized  on  by  the  vulgar,  and  adopted 
as  a  short  and  convenient  substitute  for  the  whole 
word. 

The  liquor  at  present  known  by  the  name  of 
'  gin '  in  this  country  is  a  very  different  article 
from  that  imported  from  Holland,  and  consists  of 
plain  corn-spirit,  flavoured  with  oil  of  turpenUne 
and  small  quantities  of  certain  aromatics.  The 
thoosand-and-one  receipts  for  this  article,  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  printed  in  books, 
produce  a  flavoured  spirit  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  the  more  esteem^  samples  of  English  gin; 
and,  if  possible,  the  products  are  even  more  un- 
like genuine  Hollands.  Any  person  may  easily 
satis^  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  by 
actual  experiment  on  the  small  scale.  The  cause 
of  this  incongruity  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
writers  not  being  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  and  from  the  disinclination  of  well- 
informed  practical  men  to  divulge,  gratuitously, 
what  they  conceive  to  be  valuable  secrets.  Hence 
the  utter  failure  of  any  attempta  to  produce  either 
gin  or  Hollands  from  the  receipts  usually  pub- 
lished. In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  true 
flavour  of  foreign  geneva  cannot  be  imparted  to 
spirit  by  juniper  alone,  and  that  the  English  gin 
of  the  present  day  depends  for  its  flavour  on  no 
sach  a  substance.  The  following  formula  are 
merely  given  as  specimens ;  and  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark that  every  distiller  has  his  own  receipt  for 
this  beverage.  Hence  it  is  that  the  gins  of  no 
two  distillers  are  of  precisely  the  same  flavour ; 
and  this  difference  is  still  more  marked  when  the 
distillerB  reside  in  parts  of  the  country  remote 
from  each  other.  Booth's,  Smith's,  and  Nichol- 
son's gins  have  each  a  characteristic  flavour, 
readily  perceived  by  their  respective  votaries; 
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whilst  the  difference  between  'Flymonth'  or 
*  Bristol  gin,'  and  the  '  gin  of  the  metropolis/  is 
as  remarkable  as  that  between  '  Barclay's  XXX ' 
and  '  Gninness's  bottled  stoat.'  These  variations 
in  flavour  generally  depend  on  the  use  of  more  or 
less  flavouring  matter,  or  of  a  spirit  more  or  less 
clean  or  &ee  from  taint ;  and,  less  frequently,  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  some  peculiar 
aromatic,  which  exercises  a  modifying  influence 
on  the  chief  flavouring  ingredient.  In  many 
cases  the  flavour  has  originated  from  accident, 
but  the  consumers  having  become  accustomed  to, 
and  hence  relishing,  that  particular  '  palate,'  it  is 
found  to  be  unwise  or  commercially  impossible 
to  alter  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  gin,  both  sweetened  and 
unsweetened,  and  indeed  of  liqueurs  generally,  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  flavouring.  The  most  esteemed  samples 
are  those  that  consist  of  very  pure  spirit,  slightly 
flavoured. 

Prep.  1.  Clean  corn-spirit,  at  proof ,  80  galls. ; 
newly  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  1^  pints ;  mix 
well  by  violent  agitation ;  add  culinary  salt,  14 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  water,  40  galls.;  again  well 
agitate,  and  distil  over  100  galls.,  or  until  the 
faints  begin  to  rise.— iVocI.,  100  galls,  of  gin  22 
u.  p.,  besides  2  galls,  contained  in  the  faints.  If 
100  galls.  17  u.  p.  are  required,  85  galls,  of  proof 
spirit,  or  its  equivalent  at  any  other  strength, 
must  be  employed. 

2.  Proof  spirit  (as  above),  8  g^s. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, 1  fl.  oz. ;  salt,  li  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water, 
4  galls. ;  draw  over  10  galls.,  as  before.    22  u.  p. 

8.  Clean  corn-spirit,  80  galls. ;  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  pint ;  pure  oil  of  juniper,  8  fl.  oz. ;  salt,  21  lbs. ; 
water,  86  galls. ;  draw  over  100  galls.,  as  before. 
22  u.  p. 

4.  To  the  last,  before  distillation,  add,  of  oil  of 
caraway,  i  fl.  oz. ;  oil  of  sweet  fennel,  i  fl.  oz. ; 
cardamoms  (ground),  8  oz. 

6.  To  No.  3  add  of  essential  oil  of  almonds,  1 
dr. ;  essence  of  lemon,  4  oz. 

6.  To  No.  1,  before  distillation,  add  of  creosote, 
8fl.  dr. 

7.  To  No.  8  add  of  creosote,  2  dr. 

8.  Proof  spirit,  80  galls.;  oil  of  turpentine, 
}  pint;  oil  of  juniper,  i  pint;  creosote,  2  dr.; 
oranges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each,  9  in  num- 
ber; macerate  for  a  week,  and  distil  100  gaUs. 
22  u.  p. 

9.  To  No.  1  add  of  reetifled  fusel  oil,  i  pint. 

10.  To  No.  1  add  of  oil  of  juniper,  |  pint. 
Concludinff  Bemark$.     The  oU  of  turpentine 

for  this  purpose  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and 
not  that  usually  vended  for  painting,  which 
always  contains  resin  and  often  fixed  oils.  Juniper 
berries,  bitter  almonds,  and  the  aromatic  seeds  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  essential  oUs ;  but  the  latter 
are  the  most  convenient.  Turpentine  conveys  a 
plain-grin  flavour;  juniper  berries  or  oil  gives  a 
Hollands  flavour;  creosote  imparts  a  certain 
degree  of  smokiness  or  whisky  flavour;  lemon 
and  other  aromatics,  a  creaminess,  fulness,  and 
richness.  The  flavour  imparted  by  cardamoms, 
when  used  judiciously,  is  peculiarly  agreeable  and 
appropriate.  That  from  caraways  is  also  in  general 
esteem.  Cassia  in  extremely  small  proportions 
also  tells  well.      Fusel  oil  gives  a  whisky-gin 


flavour;  and  in  ooi^unction  with  creosote  or  erode 
pyroligneous  acid,,  a  full  whiskv  flavour.  The 
only  cUknger  in  the  employment  of  all  these  arti- 
cles is  using  too  much  of  them.  When  this  mis- 
fortune happens,  the  remedv  is  to  add  suflElcieat 
plain  spirit  to  reduce  the  davour  to  the  proper 
standard.  The  creaminess  and  smoothness  so 
much  admired  in  '  foreign  geneva '  results  chiefly 
from  age.  The  English  rectifier  endeavoors  to 
imitate  this  by  the  addition  of  a  litUe  sugar.  A 
rich  mellowness  that  combines  well  with  gins 
turning  on  the  *  Hollands  flavour,'  is  given  by  a 
very  small  quantity  of  garlic,  and  with  Canadian 
balsam  or  Strasburg  turpentine.  The  peculiar 
piquancy,  or  the  property  of  'biting  the  palate,' 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  strength  and  quality  by 
the  ignorant  gin-drinker,  is  imparted  to  the  liquor 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  caustic  potassa.  SHoed 
horseradish  gives  piquancy  as  well  as  mellowneas. 
Grains  of  paradise,  cayenne  pepper,  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  are  also  commonly  added  by  fraudulent 
dealers. 

Although  gin  is  always  prepared  on  the  large 
scale  by  distillation,  it  may  also  be  made  by  the 
simple  solution  or  digestion  of  the  flavouring  in- 
gredients in  the  spirit;  but  it  is,  of  course,  better 
for  distillation.  If  made  in  the  former  way,  no 
salt  must  be  employed.  The  gin  produced  by  the 
above  formulas  is  that  denominated  in  tiie  trade 

'  UITBWXBTENBD  GIK,'  '  OBOa   OIK,'  &C  ;  hot   the 

gin  usually  sold  in  the  metropolis  is  a  sweetened 
spirit,  and  hence  is  technically  distinguished  by 
ttie  term  'bwbetbkbd,'  or  'xadb-up.'  The 
generality  of  London  g^n-drinkers  prefer  the 
Ifktter  article,  even  when  weaker  and  inferior, 
which  it  usufldly  is,  as  the  addition  of  sugar  per- 
mits adulteration  and  watering  to  an  enormona 
extent  with  absolute  impunitv.  Sweetened  spirit 
cannot  be  easily  terted  for  its  strength,  and  is 
taken  by  the  Excise  at  the  strengpw  which  it 
is  declared  to  possess  by  the  dealer.  To  ascertain 
whether  gin  is  sweetened  or  not»  a  little  may  be 
evaporated  in  a  spoon  over  a  hot  coal  or  a  candle, 
when,  if  it  is  pure,  it  will  leave  the  spoon  scarcely 
soiled;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
sweetened,  a  small  quantity  of  syrupy  liqnid 
or  sugar  will  be  obtained,  the  sweetness  of  which 
may  be  easily  recognised  by  tasting  it. 

The  whole  of  the  casks  and  utrasils  employed 
for  gin  should  be  perfectly  dean,  and  properly 
prepared,  so  as  not  to  g^ve  colour ;  as,  if  this  spirit 
acquires  the  palest  coloured  tint,  its  valne  is 
lessened,  and  if  much  coloured  it  is  rendered  un- 
saleable. When  gin  has  once  become  much  stuned 
the  only  remedy  is  to  re-distil  it;  when  it  ia  only 
slightiy  stained,  the  addition  of  a  few  Iba.  of 
acetic  acid  (B.  P.)  to  a  pipe  or  butt,  a  spoonful  or 
two  to  a  gallon,  or  a  few  dGrops  to  a  decanter-full, 
will  usually  decolour  it,  either  at  once  or  as  soon 
as  it  is  mixed  with  water,  to  make  grog.  See 
Alooboloxbtby,  Casks,  Distillaxiov,  Hol- 
LANB8,  Spibits,  &c.,  and  heUtw, 

Gin,  OordiaL  This  is  g^  sweetened  with  eogar 
and  slightiy  aromatised. 

Prep,  Good  gin  (22  u.  p.),  90  galls.;  oil  of 
almonds,  1  dr. ;  oils  of  cassia,  nutmeg,  and  lemon, 
of  each,  2  dr. ;  oils  of  juniper,  caraway,  and  co- 
riander, of  each,  8  dr. ;  essences  of  orris  root  and 
cardamoms,  of  each,  5  fl.  oz. ;  orange-flower  water. 
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3  pinti ;  Inmp  mgar,  66  to  80  lbs. ;  dUaoWed  in 
water,  i  galla.  ^nie  etBenoet  are  diasolved  in  2 
quarts  spirit  of  wine,  and  added  gmdoally  to  the 
gin  until  the  reqiusite  flavonr  ii  prodaced,  when 
the  angar  (dissolyed)  ia  mixed  in,  along  with  a 
inlicieiit  qnantitj  ot  soft  water,  holding  4  oi.  of 
alum  in  solntion  to  make  np  100  gaUs.  When 
the  whole  is  perf ecUj  mixed,  2  oi.  of  salt  of  tar- 
tar, diMolved  in  2  or  8  qnaits  of  hot  water,  are 
added,  and  the  Hqnor  is  again  well  mmmaged 
ap;  after  which  the  cask  is  banged  up  and 
aUowed  to  repose.  In  a  week,  or  less,  it  will 
have  become  brilliant,  and  may  be  either '  racked,' 
or  drawn  from  the  same  cask.— iVod.,  100  galls., 
about  90  n.  p. 

flin.  Sweetened.  JPrep,  From  unsweetened 
gin  (22  u.p.),  95  galls. ;  lump  sngar,  40  to  45 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  dear  water,  8  gaUs. ;  mix  well, 
and  fine  it  down  as  above. — Prod.,  100  galU.,  at 
26  n.  p.  This,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  usually  '  per- 
mitted '  at  22  or  24  u.  p.,  which  is  also  done  when 
the  gin  has  been  farther  lowered  with  water,  so 
as  to  be  even  80  or  85  u.  p.  See  Sfibit,  and 
abo9e, 

BSM'QiaL  8ym.  OnrtfiB  BOOT;  ZnreiBBBU 
RADIX,  ZnroiBBB  (B.  p.),  L.  "  The  scraped  and 
dried  rhizome"  (rootstockor  undergroand  stem) 
of  Zingiber  officinale  (B.  P.).  Qmger  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant  and  stomachic,  very  useful  in 
flatolence  and  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  in  loss  of  appetite  and  dyspepsia,  arising  from 
debility,  or  occurring  in  old  or  g^uty  subjects.  A 
piece  chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  tends  to  pro- 
voke the  appetite ;  as  a  masticatory,  it  often  re- 
lieves toothache,  relaxation  of  tbe  uvula,  tender 
gnms,  and  paralytic  affections  of  the  tongue. 
Made  into  a  paste  with  warm  water,  and  spread 
on  paper,  it  forms  a  useful  and  simple  'head- 
ache plaster,'  which  frequently  gives  relief  when 
applied  to  the  forehead  or  temples.  As  a  condi- 
ment and  flavouring  ingredient,  it  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  the  aromatic  kinds, 
and  is  less  acrid  than  the  peppers. — Dom,  10 
gr.  to  i  teaspoonful,  stirred  up  in  any  simple 
liquid. 

Fmr.,  4^.  The  best  is  that  known  in  com- 
merce as  '  miBLBAOHBD  Jaicaica  omeiB,'  which 
is  an  unooated  pale  variety,  occurring  in  large, 
bold,  fleshv  pieces  ('baom'),  which  cut  soft> 
bright,  and  pale-coionred.  The  inferior  varieties 
ooeur  in  smaller  pieces,  and  are  darker  coloured, 
flinty,  and  shrivelled.  The  dealers  frequently 
'  dress  np '  the  common  dark-coloured  gingers  by 
washing  them  in  water,  drying  them,  and  then 
'ronncing'  them  in  a  bag  with  a  little  calcined 
whiting  or  magnesia  (washbd  qinobb)  ;  or  they 
bleach  them  by  dipping  them  into  a  solution  of 
eUoride  of  lime,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  fumes 
of  burning  sulphur  (blbaohbd  oikgbb)  ;  or  they 
dip  them  into  a  milk  formed  of  quicklime  or 
whiting  and  water  (whitbwashbd  onrasB). 
The  last  has  a  chalk-white  surface,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken  for  the  natural  one.  Powsbbbd 
GnrGBB  is  with  difficulty  obtained  pure  and  good. 
The  common  adulteiants  are  wheat-floor,  or  East 
Indian  arrowroot,  and  plantain-meal.  The  first 
may  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  the  others 
by  the  flavour  and  action  of  hot  water.  See 
LozBveas,  Ac. 


Ginger  Ale.  The  first  point  is  to  select  a  good 
sound  unbleached  ginger;  Jamaica  may  be  pre- 
ferred, although  a  fair  sample  of  Cochin  yields  a 
very  good  extract.  The  great  aim  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  ensure  the  freshness  of  the  root,  as 
ginger  loses  a  considerable  amount  of  its  peculiar 
odour,  although  its  pungency  remains  almost  un- 
changed, by  long  keeping.  The  extract  is  pre- 
pared by  pounding  20  oz.  of  the  root  into  a  coarse 
powder,  which  should  be  rendered  uniform  by 
passing  it  through  a  sieve  of  forty  meshes  to  the 
inch ;  the  granites  thus  obtained  are  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  spirit,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  at  60%  and  distilled  w^ter, 
so  as  to  form  a  paste,  which  is  placed  in  a 
percolating  apparatus,  and  left  to  macerate  for 
48  hours.  Next  pour  on  dilute  spirit,  so  as  to 
obtain  70  oz.  of  tincture;  press  out  the  marc 
strongly,  and  finally  add  sufficient  liquid  to  make 
up  80  oz. 

Of  the  tincture  thus  prepared  take  7  oz. ;  mix 
with  6  pints  of  water  and  sufficient  kaolin  (China 
clay),  or  thoroughly  washed  whiting  may  be  used ; 
filter  through  paper  so  as  to  obtain  a  perfectly 
bright  filtrate,  in  which  dissolve  6  lbs.  of  sugar 
without  heat.  This  quantity  will  be  found  easily 
soluble  in  the  above  proportion  of  water. 

This  forms  the  first  part  of  tbe  process,  which 
is  completed  by  the  addition  of  140  drops  of  tinc- 
ture 01  capsicum  berries  (obtained  by  macerating 
8  oz.  of  the  braised  berries  with  25  oz.  alcohol  at 
60°,  and  25  oz.  distilled  water,  and  proceed  as  in 
making  the  essence  of  ginger ;  the  product  should 
measure  50  oz.) ;  also  180  drops  tincture  of  vanilla 
(made  b^  macerating  1  oz.  vanilla  pods,  thoroughly 
bruised  m  a  mortar,  with  2  oz.  distilled  water  and 
8  oz.  alcohol  at  60°  for  8  days) ;  also  6  drops 
essence  of  cloves  (essential  oil  of  cloves,  1  part ; 
alcohol  at  60°,  9  parts)  with  80  drops  essence  of 
lemon,  which  quantity  will  be  found  perfectly 
soluble  in  the  syrup,  providing  that  the  quality  is 
good  ;  and  2  oz.  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of 
water. 

The  syrup  thos  completed  may  be  coloured  by 
the  addition  of  burnt  sugar  as  required,  and  finally 
filtered  with  a  little  paper  pulp  in  the  usual  way ; 
li  oz.  is  the  requisite  quantity  for  each  bottle. 
If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  give  an  extra  amount 
of  foam,  more  than  exists  naturally  in  the  ginger, 
a  most  efficient  heading  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  formula: — Soapwort  root  {Soj^onaria 
offieinalU),  in  coarse  powder,  4  oz. ;  animal  char- 
coal, 2  oz.  Macerate  2  days  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol, 
60°,  4  oz. ;  pure  glycerine,  4  oz. ;  distilled  water, 
8  oz. ;  then  percolate  so  as  to  obtain  16  oz.  of 
finished  extract.  Two  drachms  of  this  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  1  gall,  of  syrup  ('Mineral 
Water  Trade  Review'). 

Gin'ger  Beer.    See  Bbbb. 

Ginger  Beer  Plant.  This  plant  is  kept  by 
people  in  country  places,  who  use  it  for  making  a 
drink.  For  this  purpose  they  dissolve  about  1  oz. 
of  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water ;  the  plant  is  then 
put  in,  multiplies  greatly  in  the  solution,  breaking 
it  up  into  fdcohm  and  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
result  is  an  effervescing  drink.  The  ginger  beer 
plant  is  in  reality  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
various  Torulsa  and  bacteria,  some  of,  which 
appear  to  occur  together  constantly  in  nature. 
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CMagtr  Brandy.  Macerate  k  l^*  of  braised 
Jamaica  ginger  in  a  g^lon  of  brandy  for  a  fort- 
night and  stoun.  Now  make  a  decoction  of  the 
ginger  with  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Strain 
and  dissolve  10  lbs.  of  sugar  in  the  decoction ; 
then  add  the  brandv  and  finings  to  clear. 

Ginger  Esaenoe  (iSolable).  Strong  tinctnre  of 
ginger,  2^  pints;  water,  2^  pints;  powdered 
alum,  i  oz.  Shake  occasionally  for  an  honr  or 
two»  then  filter  and  add  to  the  filtrate  i  os.  of 
carbonate  of  magneeinm.  Shake  well  and  filter 
again.  Finally  add  4  oz.  of  reofcifted  spirit.  The 
essence  is  soluble  in  20  parts  water,  and  is  useful 
for  making  ginger  ale. 

deferred  Ginger.  8^n.  Cokditux  znrai- 
BBBI8,  L.  An  excellent  stomachic  sweetmeat  or 
preserve.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  and  China.    See  Caitdtikg,  &c. 

A  Vactitioaa  Preserved  Ginger  is  sometimes 
met  with,  prepared  from  the  stalks  of  lettuces 
just  going  to  seed,  using  a  concentrated  syrup, 
strongly  flavoured  with  Jamaica  ginger.  See 
Cakdt,  Ac, 

GIN'GEBBBBAD.  Prep,  1.  {Dr  Colquhoun.) 
Flour,  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  i  oz. ;  mix ; 
add  of  treacle*  k  Ih. ;  moist  sugar,  i  lb. ;  melted 
butter,  2  oz. ;  tartaric  acid  (dissolved  in  a  little 
water),  1  dr. ;  make  a  stiff  dough,  then  add  of 
powdered  ganger  and  cinnamon  (cassia),  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  grated  nutmeg,  1  oz. ;  set  it  aside  for  i 
hour  or  1  hour  before  putting  it  into  the  oven. 

Oht.  It  should  not  be  kept  longer  than  2  or  8 
hours  at  the  utmost  before  being  baked. 

2.  Flour  and  treacle,  of  each,  1  lb.;  butter, 
li  oz. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  1  oz. ;  add  spices 
(ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  allspice,  cayenne,  cori- 
anders,  &c.)  to  taste ;  mix  as  last. 

0b9,    Fit  for  baking  in  from  4  to  6  hours. 

8.  Flour,  2  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  i  oz. ; 
mix ;  add  treacle,  li  lbs. ;  butter,  2  oz. ;  spice,  q.  s. ; 
tartaric  acid,  )  oz. ;  mix  quickly,  and  make  it  into 
forms. 

Obs.    Bipe  for  the  oven  in  i  to  1  hour. 

4.  Instead  of  tartaric  acid  in  the  last  formula, 
use  cream  of  tartar  (dissolved  in  water),  2  oz. 

Obf.    Bipens  in  40  or  60  minutes. 

6.  Flour  or  fine  pollard,  1  lb. ;  treacle,  f  lb. ; 
salt  of  tartar,  i  oz.,  dissolved  in  water,  q.  s. ;  butter, 
1  oz. ;  spices,  to  palate. 

Obi,  Takes  several  days  to  ripen ;  sometimes 
a  fortnight. 

6.  (Extemporaneous.)  a.  From  flour,  li  lbs. ; 
moist  sugar  and  treacle,  of  each,  |  lb. ;  butter,  2^ 
oz. ;  baker's  salt  (carbonate  of  ammonia),  i  oz., 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  q.  s.;  ginger,  8  dr.; 
nutmeg,  2  dr.;  cassia,  1  dr.;  cayenne  pepper 
(best),  i  dr. 

b.  From  flour,  6  lbs. ;  powdered  ginger,  2|  oz. 
caraway  seeds,  1  oz.  (and  other  spices  to  palate) 
candied  lemon  and  orange  peels,  of  each,  2  oz. 
moist  sugar  and  melted  butter,  of  each,  i  lb. 
treacle,  4  lbs. ;  volatile  salt,  2  oz.;  water,  q.  s. 
tniT  as  above.    May  be  baked  at  once. 

o.  From  Jones's  patent  flour,  2  lbs.;  treacle, 
1  lb. ;  moist  sugar,  |  lb. ;  butter,  2^  oz. ;  spice, 
q.  s.;  mix  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  bake  it 
instantly.  If  the  dough  is  expertly  mixed  up, 
the  quality  of  the  product  Is  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  formulas. 


ObM.  Gingerbread  is  dther  rolled  <mt  into  tiuB 
sheets  and  cut  into  cakes  or  nuts  (ameBunwaB 
FUT8)  with  the  top  of  a  wine-glass  or  canister,  or 
is  formed  into  thick  cakes,  which  are  baked  in 
'batehes'  (ordinary  GoraiBBiuiAJ)).  Both 
varieties  require  a  pretty  brisk  oven ;  the  ihimier 
kinds  (nuts,  Ac),  especially,  must  be  baked  as 
crisp  as  possible,  without  being  bnmt.  The 
varieties  <»Iled  lbkov  onreiBBBBAB,  CAmAwar 
G-.,  &e,f  have  a  perceptiblepredominance  of  tfaoee 
flavouring  ingndients.  The  addition  of  m  little 
alum,  diMolved  in  water,  makes  the  bread  both 
lighter  and  crisper,  and  causes  it  to  ripen  qfuekcr, 
but  at  the  same  time.lessou  ito  whokiomeneas. 

Gnr'GEB  GAVBT.    See  CAin>TnrG. 

Gnr'GEE  DB0P8.    See  Dbofs  (Confeetloiiery). 

GINGEBIN.  5y«.  OiaoBBBiHA  biboibbbu. 
iWp.  (Fharm.  U.  S.)  Put  1  lb.  (troy)  of 
ginger  in  fine  powder  into  a  percolator,  and 
pour  on  it  12  oz.  (old  measure)  of  pure  ether. 
When  this  has  been  absorbed,  add  rectified  spirit 
until  12  oz.  (old  measure)  have  been  obtained. 
Becover  the  greater  part  d  the  ether  by  distilla- 
tion over 'a  water-batii,  and  expose  the  reddve  in 
a  porcelain  dish  until  the  volatile  part  has  evapo- 
rated.   Keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

GnrSEEG.  The  root  of  the  Pau&9  jgJbsaswy 
(ginseng)  is  greatly  esteemed  in  China,  where  it  is 
regardcil  as  a  panacea  for  nearly  all  diseases,  and 
where  it  realises  a  high  price  in  conseqaenee. 
This  opinion  of  ite  therapeutic  value  is  not  shared 
by  British  and  American  praoUtioners,  who  look 
upon  it  as  a  comparatively  inert  substance.  An 
allied  species,  the  J?amax  quimqu^^imm,  u  sold  in 
America^  less  for  the  sake  of  its  very  feeble  de- 
mulcent properties  than  to  supply  the  demand  of 
those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  it.  *'The 
root  has  a  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  is  somewhat 
mucilaginous.  It  occurs  in  pieces  usually  abont 
8  in.  or  4  in.  long,  often  partially  divided,  being 
joined  together  at  the  base ;  when  dean  it  has 
a  semi-transparent  appearance"  ('Gardener^s 
Chronicle '). 

Ordinary  ginseng  is  prepared  by  simply  drying 
the  root  in  the  sun,  or  over  a  charcoal  fire.  To 
make  red  or  clarified  ginseng,  the  root  is  plaoed  in 
wicker  baskete,  which  are  put  in  a  lai^  earthen- 
ware vessel  with  a  closely  fitting  oover,  and  piereed 
at  the  bottom  with  holes.  It  is  then  plaeed  over 
boiling  water,  and  steamed  for  about  4  hours. 

Ginseng  was  for  centuries  regarded  as  a  very 
elixir  of  life  all  over  the  East,  and  espedally  in 
China  and  Japan.  Ite  properties  were  believed 
to  be  miraculous,  but  they  were  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  confined  to  the  Corean  ginseng. 
Hence  ite  enormous  price,  which  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  rich.  The  wild  ginseng^  of 
Corea  has  frequently  fetched  20  times  ite  wei^t 
in  silver  in  China.  The  export  from  Corse  is  a 
strict  monopoly,  which  affords  a  considerable 
revenue,  and  is  said  to  be  the  king's  personal  fwr* 
quisite.  Death  is  the  punishment  for  smuggling 
it  out  of  the  country.  The  total  export  is  only 
about  27,000  lbs. 

GLAIBE.    White  of  egg.    See  AuBxnaas  and 

EO€h. 

GLAHDERS.  8gn,  Faboxboxa,  L.  A  oon* 
tagious  disease,  generally  confined  to  the  horse, 
ass,  and  mule,  but  communicable  to  man,  in 
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it  Mramet  a  highly  malignant  and  often  fatal 
diaxaeter.  Tfaii  diaeaae  appears  under  two  fomu: 
1,  wnrPTiB  AOUTS  ai<Ain>MB8,  marked  by  copious 
diaeharge  of  fool  mucone  matter  from  the  nostrils 
and  adjacent  parts ;  and  2,  WASCY,  YiBOnr,  or 
PASCT  eLAXDBBS,  when  it  attacks  the  lymphatics 
of  the  skin,  either  generally,  producing  a  dis- 
tended sppesianoe  of  the  vesselsy  Uke  moles  or 
buttons  (lud  or  buttov  vaboy),  or  locally,  when 
it  takes  the  form  of  dropsical  accnmolations  in 
the  legs  (WATBB  vabot). 

Olanders  and  farcy  are  one  and  the  same  dis- 
manifesting  itself  in  a  slightly  different 


Tremim,  Mr  Tonatt  considers  it  useless  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  glandeied  horses ;  bat  that 
fiwey  in  its  earlier  stages  and  milder  forms  msy 
be  often  sncoessf ally  treated.  '*  All  the  mercu- 
rials have  been  used  with  benefit  in  farcy ;  but 
tliey  must  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  mouth 
ia  sufficiently  affected,  or  sickness,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  like  symptoms  are  produced  "  (Blaine). 

The  ointment  of  biniodide  of  mercury  is  often 
▼ery  useful  as  a  local  application  to  the  swellings. 
Tonic  remedies,  iron,  copper,  and  arsenic  are  use- 
ful, and  Professor  Williams  strongly  recommends 
&-gr.  doses  of  arsenious  acid  w\&  1  dr.  of  nux 
▼omica  for  several  days.  Cleanliness,  ample  ven- 
tilation of  stables,  and  good  food  seem  to  be  the 
best  prsTenttves,  and  avoidance  of  all  possible 
contact  with  affected  animals.  American  vete- 
rinarians have  great  faith  in  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, giring  2  OS.  of  the  salt  with  every  meal. 
They  say  also  that  the  sores  require  no  treatment 
but  deanUness  (WiUiams). 

"  Glanders  is  quite  incurable,  but  by  generous 
diet,  good  stabling,  and  mineral  tonics,  life,  ex- 
cept in  extremely  acute  cases,  may  be  prolonged 
for  many  weeks.  This,  however,  is  not  desir- 
able ;  for  it  involves  great  risk,  not  only  to  other 
horses,  but  also  to  the  attendants"  (FinlavDun), 

GLA88.  Syn.  ViTBinf,  L.  This  well-known 
substance  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  silicates  with 
an  excess  of  silica.  It  may  contain  the  silicates 
of  soda,  lime»  baryta,  mag^nesia,  alumina,  and 
lead,  coloured  by  small  portions  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, cobalt,  uranium,  copper,  or  gold.  In  its 
usual  form  it  is  brittle,  transparent,  non- crystal- 
line^ insoluble,  and  fusible;  but  it  sometimes  ex- 
hibits other  properties.  The  manufacture  of  glass 
is  an  invention  of  great  beauty,  and,  considering 
the  comparative  worthlessness  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  various  purposes  ol  a 
uaef  uly  ornamental,  and  scientifio  nature  to  which 
it  is  applied,  it  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant inventions  of  the  age. 

The  different  kinds  of  glass  may  be  classified 
according  to  their  chemical  composition  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Potash-lime,  or  Bohemian  glass,  is  colourless, 
very  difficultly  fusible,  and  not  easily  acted  upon 
by  chemicals. 

2.  Soda-lime,  French,  or  window  glass,  is  more 
easily  fusible  than  Bohemian  glass,  and  is  some- 
what harder.  Crown  glass  is  of  similar  com- 
position. 

8.  Potaah-lead,  or  crystal  glass,  is  easily  fusible, 
has  a  high  specific  grarity,and  is  very  refractive. 
It  is  used  for  optical  and  other  purposes. 
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4.  Alnmina-lime-alkali,  or  bottle  glass,  ^^^s 
contains  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  The 
colour  varies  from  a  red-yellow  to  a  deep  bla<^- 
green. 

The  variation  in  specific  gravity  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  table : 
Bohemian  crystal  glass  .        .    2*396  sp.  gr. 
Crown  ghMS   ....    2*487 
Mirror  glass  ....    2*498 
Window  glass  .    2*642 

Bottle  glass   ....    2*732 
Lead  glass      .        .        .  2*9  to  3*266 
The  refractive  index  of  glass  varies  consider- 
ably, but  ii  never  so  high  as  that  of  the  diamond. 
Baw    Matmials  %Md  in    Qlau-maJoing.      1. 
Silica,  ris.  quarts  or  sand.    Quarts  is  used  only 
for  very  pure  glass.   Sand  must  always  be  ignited, 
and  often  has  to  be  washed  or  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  use. 

2.  Potash  and  soda  are  used  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  chiefiy  as  impure  carbonates. 

3.  Lime  is  employed  as  quicklime,  or  in  the 
form  of  chalk. 

4.  Oxide  of  lead  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead-glass  in  the  form  of  minium.  The  lead  gives 
the  glass  a  higher  specific  gnvity,  greater  brittle- 
ness,  trensparency,  and  polish. 

6.  Braunite,  arsenious  acid,  saltpetre,  and  red- 
lead  are  used  for  '  glass-clearing ' — that  is,  to  pro- 
duce colourless  glass. 

6.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  are  boracic 
acid,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  bismuth,  ^ 

The  Melting  Veaeel.  The  fflass  is  melted  in 
vessels  made  of  difficultly  fusible  clay  and 
chamotte-stone,  which  are  heated  on  the  hearth 
of  the  melting-oven.  A  glaze  is  first  imparted  to 
the  vessels  by  melting  broken  glass  and  refuse  in 
them.  At  the  maximum  tempereture  of  the 
ovens,  120(f — 1260"  C,  the  glass  has  the  con- 
ristency  of  a  thin  syrup,  so  that  foreign  substances 
can  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  clear 
molten  glass  can  be  run  off.  At  a  red  heat  glass 
can  be  welded  by  mere  pressure. 

Crown  Olaee.  The  materiaU  used  are :  100 
parts  of  sand,  80  to  40  parts  of  soda,  and  30  to  40 
parts  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  following 
analysis  (by  BenrtUh,  1869)  shows  the  composition 
of  this  glass : 

SiUca  ....  70*71  .  71*66  .  7811 
Soda  ....  13-36  .  12*97  .  1300 
Lime  ....  13*68  .  13*27  .  13*24 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron    1*92  .    1*29  .      *83 

This  ii  the  oldest  kind  of  window  glass,  and  is 
formed  in  the  manufacture  as  discs  of  glass  of 
about  6  inches  in  radius.  Three  workmen  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this  glass ;  the 
first  takes  as  much  molten  glass  on  the  end  of  a 
pipe  as  will  serve  for  a  single  disc,  and  passes 
pipe  and  glass  to  the  second  workman,  the  blower ; 
he  blows  the  glass  into  a  large  globe,  which,  when 
finished,  he  huids  to  a  third  workman,  the  finisher, 
who  opens  the  globe  and  forms  the  sheet  or  pane. 
.  Sheet  Glaee,  or  Cylinder  Qlaee.  This  is  made 
by  blowing  a  cylinder  of  glass  at  the  end  of  a 
pipe,  opening  out  the  ends,  cutting  it  throughout 
its  length,  and  beating  or  rolling  it  out  flat  on 
the  table.  This  sheet  glass  is  generally  used 
for  ground  glass. 

FlaU  Qlaee.    This  is  either  blown  or  cast ;  if 
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it  is  blown,  the  prooeas  is  very  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  glas8>  but  the 
chief  method  is  by  casting.  Benrath  found  in 
English  (a)  and  in  German  (j3)  plate  glass — 


a, 

76-80 

16-56 

6*60 
•66 


/3. 
78-75 

13-00 

6-50 

1-75 


Silica  .... 

Dooa    .... 

Lime   .... 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 

As  carried  on  at  St  Gobin  and  Ravenhead,  the 
manufaeture  comprises :  (1)  the  melting  and 
clearing ;  (2)  the  casting  and  cooling ;  and  (8)  the 
polishing,  which  includes  rough-polishing,  flne- 
polishing,  and  finishing.  The  molten  glass  is 
poured  on  to  a  large  flat  metal  table,  and  rolled 
to  the  thickness  required;  it  is  then  cut  into 
tablets,  and  polished. 

Bottle  CHatt,  —  The  materials  for  ordinary 
bottle  glass  are  sand,  potash  or  soda,  basalt,  &c. 
The  analysis  of  several  glasses  gave  the  following 
results: 


SiUca     .        .        .    74-71 

.  74-66  .  76-94 

Potash   .        ,        .      — 

.    4-32  .    — 

Soda      .        .        .    16-74 

.  11-01  .  15-15 

Lime      .        .        .      877 

.    9-13  .    8-01 

Alumina         .        .        *431 

Oxide  of  iron                 *14 

>.      -88  .      -90 

Oxide  of  manganese      *21 . 

To  make  an  ordinary  wine  bottle,  the  workman 
takes  some  molten  glass  on  his  pipe,  blows  it 
into  a  pear-shaped  globe,  and  then  places  it  in  a 
mould  and  blows  sharply  till  the  bottle  takes  the 
shape  of  the  mould.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle 
is  then  pressed  in  by  means  of  a  rod  or  '  puntil,' 
and  the  bottle  is  removed  and  placed  in  the 
annealing  oven. 

Water  GUui, — By  water  glass  is  understood  a 
soluble  alkaline  silicate.  It  is  prepared  by  melting 
sand  with  much  alkali.  Potash  water-glass  is 
made  by  melting  together  46  parts  of  quartz 
sand,  30  parts  of  potash,  and  8  parts  of  wood 
charcoal.  The  mass  obtained  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Soda  water-glass  is  prepared  from 
quartz,  46  parts ;  soda,  23  parts  j  and  charcoal,  8 
parts.  For  technical  purposes  a  mixture  of  8 
vols,  of  concentrated  potash  water-glass  solution, 
and  2  vols,  of  concentrated  soda  water-glass  solu- 
tion is  employed.  Water  glass  is  used  to  render 
wood,  linen,  and  paper  non-inflammable,  and  also 
as  a  cement.  Chalk  mixed  with  water  glass  forms 
a  very  compact  mass,  and  dries  as  hard  as  marble. 
Another  important  application  of  water  glass  is 
in  the  paining  of  stone  and  concrete  walls,  and  as 
a  preservative  to  stonework,  carving,  &c.,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  weather. 

The  soda  compound  (silicate  of  sodium)  is 
largely  used  as  a  dung-substitute  in  calico-print- 
ing, and  by  soap  manufacturers  in  place  of  the 
resinates  formerly  in  use ;  10  or  12  tons  are  pro- 
duced weekly  in  the  district  of  South  Lancashire. 
The  potassa  compound  (silicate  of  potassium)  has 
been  recommended  as  a  remedy  for  gou^  con- 
cretions by  Mr  Ure. — Dote,  10  to  16  gr.,  in  6  or 
8  fl.  oz.  of  water  twice  a  day.  See  Dmx&tva, 
Vashibh,  &c. 

Crjfital  CHois, — ^The  materials  used  are  800 
parts  of  sand,  100  parts  of  potash,  800  parts  of 
cullet  (broken  ffhiss),  200  parts  of  red-lead,  and 
about  I  part  of  braunite  and  of  arsenious  acid. 


The  melting  process  takes  from  12  to  16  hoars. 
Benrath  (a)  and  Faraday  (|3)  found  by  analyma — 

a.  /3. 

Silica  .  .  .  60-18  .  61-93 
Oxide  of  lead  .  .  88*11  .  38-28 
Potash  .        .    11-61    .     13-67 

Alumina^  &c.  *04    •       — 

Crystal  glass  is  either  east  in  brass  moulds,  or 
is  ground;  it  is  harder,  and  therefore  takes  a 
better  polish  than  other  glasses. 

Optical  GloMf, — Both  flint  glass  and  crown 
glass  are  used  for  optical  purposes ;  lenses  of  the 
two  glasses  may  be  combined  so  as  to  form  an 
achromatic  arrangement.  Great  care  has  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  manufacture  of  optical  glass 
in  order  to  obtain  it  perfectly  homogeneous. 

Crown  glass  is  not  so  liable  to  faults  as  flint 
glass.  Crown  glass  may  be  made  from  sand, 
120  parts;  potash, 36;  soda,  20;  chalk,  16;  and 
arsenious  acid,  1  part.  The  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  are  white  sand, 
100 ;  minium,  106 ;  and  potash,  43  parts. 

Tubes  are  made  by  rapidly  drawing  oat  a 
hollow  cylinder,  and  from  these  a  g^reat  variety 
of  useful  small  apparatus  may  be  oonstracked 
with  the  help  of  a  foot-blowpipe. 

Glass  bbu)8  are  made  from  small  tubes  cot 
into  pieces  of  suitable  lengths,  which  are  stirred 
first  in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  wood-ashes^  in  the 
cold,  and  afterwards  in  an  iron  pan  over  the  fire 
until  they  assume  a  rounded  form.  (See  Bbaim.) 
Small  tttbbb  are  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  sjnrit 
lamp  or  gas-iet,  and  cut  by  a  file,  a  scratch  being 
made,  and  the  two  portions  pulled  or  broken 
asunder  in  a  way  easUy  learned  by  a  few  trials. 
Labgb  TT7BB8  require  the  heat  of  a  powerfal 
blowpipe  and  lamp,  or  that  of  a  furnace. 

QtuUitiee  of  CUaee.  These  are  denoted  by  its 
hardness,  transparency,  homogeneity,  strength, 
and  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  water,  air, 
light,'  and  the  stronger  acids  and  *lk*lii>«,  ]t 
should  be  noted  that  alkaline  solutions  dissolve 
quite  an  appreciable  quantity  of  glass  on  long 
boiling :  for  this  reason  the  precipitation  of  iron 
as  ferric  hydrate  by  ammonia  should  always  be 
conducted  in  a  porcelain  vessel.  The  properties 
of  glass  depend  verv  much  upon  the  tempering 
which  it  receives ;  when  allowed  to  cool  extremely 
slowlv  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  is  then  Imown 
as  Reaumur's  porcelain.  If  cooled  quickly  glass 
has  a  tendency  to  crack  and  fly  to  bits.  Prince 
Rupert's  drops  consist  of  long  pear-shaped  drops 
of  glass  tapering  to  a  very  slender  tail,  and  are 
formed  by  dropping  molten  glass  into  cold  water. 
The- bulb  of  one  of  these  drops  may  be  struck  with 
a  hammer,  but  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  is 
snapped  off  the  entire  drop  will  break  up  with  a 
loud  report. 

Analjfsie.  A  portion  of  the  sample  for  analjsu 
is  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  suddenly 
thrown,  whilst  still  hot,  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water. 
It  LB  next  dried,  and  reduced  to  fine  powdor  in 
an  agate  or  hardened  steel  mortar.  About  1  gnn. 
of  the  powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  4  times  its 
weight  of  *  fusion  mixture '  (equal  parts  of  sodiom 
and  potassium  carbonates),  and  fused  in  a  pla- 
tinum crucible.  When  cold  the  eracible  is  placed 
in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  the  mass  boiled  oat  with 
water ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  the 
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whole  enporaied  to  dryneaB  over  the  water-batb, 
and  tiien  heated  for  some  time  in  an  air-bath  at 
about  120^  C.y  in  order  to  render  the  silica 
insoluble. 

SiUoa,  The  dried  mass  is  then  moistened  with 
strong  hydrochloric  add,  hot  water  is  added,  and 
the  rilica  is  filtered  off,  washed  several  times  with 
hot  water,  dried,  and  weighed. 

ZMid,  Pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  filtrate  to  precipitate  the  lead ;  fitter,  dry  the 
precipitate,  and  convert  it  into  sulphate  by  treat- 
ing* it  wifh  nitric  acid ;  ignite  gently  and  weigh. 
MamgctmeM,  Add  a  little  bromine  water  to  the 
filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphide,  boil,  filter  off  the 
manganese  dioxide,  convert  it  into  the  oxide 
Mn-O^  by  ignition,  and  weigh. 

Irom  ami  Ahmima,  Add  ammonia  to  the  fil- 
trate from  the  manganese,  and  weigh  the  iron 
and  alumina  together  as  oxides,  AI,Q|  and  Fe^O,. 
I>iasolve  out  the  iron  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
estimate  it  volumetrically. 

lAme,  Add  ammonium  oxalate  to  the  filtrate 
from  the  iron  and  alumina,  filter  off  the  precipi- 
tated calcium  oxalate,  convert  it  into  carbonate 
hj  gentle  ignition,  and  weigh. 

MagnBtia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness, 
and  ignite  to  exi)el  ammonium  chloride  (or  else 
boil  down  with  nitric  acid),  then  add  strong  am- 
monia and  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate.  The 
magnesia  is  precipitated  as  magnesium-ammo- 
nium phosphate,  MgKH4P04 ;  this  is  filtered  off, 
washed  with  ammonia  water,  dried,  ignited  to 
convert  it  into  MgsPs07,  and  weighed. 

Potatnum  amd  Sodium.  A  fresh  quantity  of 
powdered  glass  is  taken,  about  1*6  grm.  mixed 
wiUi  9  grms.  of  calcium  carbonate  and  1*6  grm. 
of  ammoninm  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  for 
an  hour  in  a  platinum  crucible  by  means  of  a 
Bnnsen  burner,  a  hollow  clay  cone  being  placed 
outside  the  crucible.  When  cold  the  contents  of 
the  crucible  are  boiled  with  water  in  a  platinum 
dish  and  filtered;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  heated  in  an  air-bath  to  render  the 
silica  insoluble.  The  residue  is  treated  with  hot 
water  and  filtered ;  to  the  filtrate  ammonia,  am- 
monium carbonate,  and  a  little  ammonium  oxalate 
are  added  to  precipitate  the  lime ;  the  liquid  is 
boiled  and  filtered.  The  ammonium  chloride  in 
the  filtrate  is  expelled  by  boiling  down  with  nitric 
add;  the  nitric  acid  is  then  expelled  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  aUcaltne  chlorides 
are  dinolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish, 
which  is  then  heated  gently  and  weighed.  The 
potassium  chloride  is  precipitated  as  PtCl4.2KCl 
by  the  addition  of  platinic  chloride.  The  weight 
of  sodium  chloride  present  is  found  by  subtract- 
ing the  weight  of  potassium  chloride  found  from 
that  of  the  mixed  chlorides. 

Canoluding  Bemarks,  To  anticipate  the  re- 
sults of  his  processes,  and  to  carry  out  with 
oertwnty  his  various  intentions,  the  glass  manu- 
fiioturer  requires  considerable  scientific  know- 
ledge and  gpreat  experience.  All  his  most  essen- 
tial operations  depend  on  chemical  principles. 
The  products  of  his  furnaces  are  not  formed  by 
the  mere  mechanical  admixture  of  thdr  several 
ingredients  whilst  in  the  state  of  fusion,  but  re- 
sult from  the  play  of  delicate  affinities  which  only 


act  under  certain  conditions,  and  when  the 
materials  are  presented  to  each  other  in  uniform 
and  definite  proportions.  Chemically  speaking, 
the  glasses  are  mixed  supersilicates  of  the  respec- 
tive bases  which  enter  into  their  composition 
(potassium,  calcium,  lead,  &c.),  and  obey  the 
common  laws  of  chemical  combination.  It  has 
been  shown  by  the  most  careful  analysis  that  in 
all  the  more  valuable  and  beautiful  commercial 
glasses  the  relative  proportions  of  the  materials 
are  conformable  to  these  laws,  and  that  several 
of  them  are  true  atomic  compounds,  as  perfect  in 
this  respect  as  the  crystalline  bodies  commonly 
denominated  salts.  In  some  of  the  harder  glasses 
of  Bohemia  the  number  of  molecules  or  equiva- 
lents of  silica  are  to  each  of  the  bases  with  which 
it  is  united  nearly  as  6  to  1 ;  whilst  in  a  softer 
glass  of  Qerman  manufacture  the  proportions  of 
the  two  are  found  to  be  as  4  to  1.  The  celebrated 
plate  glass  of  St  Gobain  is  an  atomic  compound 
formed  of  1  equivalent  of  trisilicate  of  soda  united 
to  1  equivalent  of  trisilicate  of  lime»  with  a  small 
percentage  of  alumina  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid,  also  in  atomic  proportion.  Glasses  in  which 
the  ingredients  bear  no  atomic  ratio  to  each  other 
are  never  homogeneous,  but  always  more  or  less 
striated  and  of  unequal  colour  and  refractive 
power.  The  absence  of  atomic  proportion  between 
the  substances  entering  into  its  composition  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  reason  why  the  best  Bnglish 
plate  and  mirror  glass  is  so  gpreatly  inferior  to 
that  of  France  and  Germany.  The  only  variety 
of  glass  in  the  production  of  which  the  English 
manufacturer  excels  is  flint  glass  or  crystal,  and 
here  he  certainly  surpasses  all  his  numerous  com- 
petitors. The  subject  is  doubtless  involved  in 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  precise  temperature  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  perfect  combination  of  the 
bases  with  the  silica  varying  with  the  character 
of  the  compound,  and  not  being  satisfactorily 
settled  by  observation  or  experience.  The  modi- 
fying influence  of  temperature  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  lower  the  heat  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess the  smaller  the  quantity  of  silica  which  enten 
into  the  composition  of  the  resulting  glass,  whilst 
at  higher  temperatures  a  part  of  the  base  is  dissi- 
pated in  fumes  until  such  proportions  of  base  and 
acid  result  as  are  required  to  produce  a  permanent 
atomic  compound  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture employed.  The  common  plan  in  this  country 
is  to  regulate  the  proportions  and  firing  by  expe- 
rience only,  rather  than  by  theory  and  practice 
combined.  Now,  although  the  chemist  has  much 
yet  to  learn  on  the  precise  constitution  of  the 
glasses,  and  although  theory  may  not  be  able  to 
ensure  unvarying  success,  it  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain that,  in  all  cases,  it  can  afford  much  valuable 
assistance  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
asserted  by  one  of  the  leading  Continental  che- 
mists that  ingredients  that  will  yield  the  proper 
equivalent  proportions  in  the  melting-pot  cannot 
produce  a  bad  glass  if  exposed  to  such  a  tem- 
perature as  to  permit  of  perfect  combination 
taking  place. 

It  IS  found  that  those  glasses  which  contain 
a  predominance  of  alkali  are  acted  on  by  water, 
and  when  this  is  in  great  excess  they  are  perfectly 
soluble  in  that  fluid.  Ordinary  flint  glass  is 
affected  by  the  prolonged  action  of  hot  water. 
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whilst  crown  glass,  which  contains  leas  alkali, 
is  nearly  unaltered  by  this  treatment.  Qlass 
which  contains  any  considerable  quantity  of  lead 
is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  surface  of  flint  glasw,  under  certain 
circumstances,  becoming  opaque  and  iridescent. 
Glasses  that  have  a  slight  greenish  or  bluish  tint 
may  be  often  whitened  or  rendered  colourless  by 
exposure  to  light  and  air.  This  arises  from  the 
peroxidation  of  the  iron,  to  whose  protoxide  they 
owe  their  tint.  Other  glasses  become  purpled 
by  exposure,  owing  to .  the  peroxidation  of  the 
manganese. 

Different  colours  are  communicated  to  glass 
by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  Thus,  oxide 
of  manganese  gives  an  amethyst ;  oxide  of  cobalt, 
a  blue ;  oxide  of  iron,  a  brown ;  black  oxide  of 
copper,  a  green;  oxide  of  gold,  a  purple;  sub- 
oxide of  copper,  a  ruby-red ;  oxide  of  tin,  a  white ; 
oxide  of  silver,  a  yellow,  &c.  These  substances 
are  either  added  to  the  melted  contents  of  the 
glass-pot,  as  in  preparing  artificial  gems,  &c,  or 
tiiey  are  applied  in  a  thin  layer  to  the  surface  of 
the  object,  which  is  then  heated  until  fusion  of 
the  coloured  compound  occurs,  as  in  enamelling 
and  painting  on  glass. 

The  following  hints  respecting  the  iCANAO-s- 
MBNT  OP  ChLABS  may  prove  useful  to  the  inex- 
perienced : 

ANiTBALnrG.  The  process  of  annealing  glass 
has  been  briefly  referred  to  before.  The  extreme 
brittleness  of  imperfectly  annealed  wrought  glass 
may  generally  be  remedied  on  the  small  scale  by 
immersing  the  articles  in  a  bath  of  oil,  or  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
common  salt,  and  heating  the  whole  gradually 
and  cautiously  to  the  boiling-point,  and  letting 
it  again  cool — ^the  slower  the  better.  By  this 
treatment  the  glass  will  be  enabled  to  bear  any 
alterations  of  temperature  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 

Blowings.  By  the  ingenious  art  of  olass- 
BLOwnra  and  GLASs-rsAwnro,  as  practised  on 
the  small  scale,  with  a  foot  blowpipe,  a  variety 
of  articles  of  ornament  and  utility  may  be  made, 
their  number  being  limited  only  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  artist.  The  details  of  the  various 
operations  are,  however,  too  lengthy  to  describe 
here. 

GLBAyiKG.  1.  Windows,  looking-glasses,  &c., 
may  be  quickly  cleaned  as  follows:  —  Dip  a 
slightly  moistened  rag  or  flannel  into  whiting, 
fuUer^s  earth,  wood>ashes,  or  rotten-stone,  in  im- 
palpable powder,  rub  the  rag  over  the  glass  and 
wipe  it  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth.  This  does  well 
when  the  surface  is  very  dirty.  In  other  cases 
a  little  thumb  blue,  whiting,  or  chalk,  in  fine 
powder,  tied  up  in  muslin,  may  be  dusted  on 
the  glass,  and  should  then  be  cleaned  off  with 
chamois  leather.    This  g^ves  a  fine  polish. 

Glass  vessels  may  be  cleaned  by  the  action  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  especially  if  the  acid  is 
heat^  and  some  bichromate  of  potash  added. 

CxmiSQ.  Glass  may  be  easily  cut  by  means 
of  a  common,  well-hardened  steel  file,  or,  better 
still,  by  a  '  glass-knife,'  of  very  hard  steel.  Large 
tubes  may  be  cut  by  making  a  scratch  with  a  file 
or  glass-knife,  and  then  le^ing  round  the  crack 
with  a  little  knob  of  red-hot  glMs  at  the  end  of  a 


tube  or  rod.  The  divided  edges  may  be  smoothed 
by  the  blowpipe  flame,  or  by  grinding  them  with 
powdered  emery  and  water  on  a  flat  stone. 

Etobiko  on  Glass.    See  Etohiitg. 

GRiiTDiNa.  This,  on  the  large  scale,  like  griasa- 
cutting,  forms  a  distinct  occupation.  On  the 
small  scale,  glass  may  be  roughed  or  groond  by 
friction  with  powdered  emery  and  water  and  a 
flat  rubber  of  wood ;  care  being  taken  that  the 
article,  if  a  plate,  is  laid  on  a  perfectly  flat  sur- 
face, or,  if  hollow,  is  supported  by  a  core  of 
cement  or  plaster.  The  frosted  appearance  of 
ground  glan  may  be  given  to  the  panes  of  win- 
dows by  gently  dabbing  the  glass  over  with  a 
piece  of  glazier's  putty  stuck  on  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  When  applied  with  a  light  and  even 
touch  the  resemblance  is  considerable.  Another 
method  is  to  dab  the  glass  over  with  thin  white 
paint,  or  flour  paste,  by  means  of  a  brush,  but  the 
effect  is  not  so  good. 

Silt EBUTG.  Plate  glass  is  '  silvered '  by  meaiis 
of  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury.  TuifoU  is 
beaten  from  pure  tin ;  it  is  spread  smoothly  on  a 
table,  mercury  is  spread  over  it,  and  the  glass 
plate  (which  must  be  perfectly  dean)  is  jHiahed 
gently  on  to  the  surface,  commendng  at  one  edge. 
The  glass  is  allowed  to  remiun  for  24  hours;  it  is 
then  removed  to  a  wooden  incline  and  allowed  to 
drain ;  the  inclination  is  gradually  increased  till 
the  plate  is  perpendicular,  when  the  process  Is 
flnished,  and  the  mirror  is  removed  to  the  store* 
room. 

WBirnrG  on  glass  may  be  performed  by  a 
piece  of  French  chalk  or  crayons  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  or  even  with  a  common  pen  held  nearly 
perpendicular.  Lidian  ink,  or,  when  the  article 
will  be  exposed  to  damp,  shell-lao  ink  or  vsmiah, 
thickened  with  a  little  vermilion  or  lamp-blaek,  is 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose.  Common  ink  is  not 
sufficiently  opaque. 

Glass,  Lridescent.  The  inventor  of  the  process 
by  which  this  beautiful  variety  of  glass  is  made 
is  M.  d^mandot. 

The  *  Chemical  News'  states  that  the  principle 
observed  in  its  manufacture  consists  in  submitting 
the  glass  articles  to  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  or  other  acid,  under  a  pressoie 
of  from  2  to  6  atmospheres.  M.  Clteaadot 
claims  to  be  able  to  imitate  the  nacreous  films 
which  are  seen  on  ancient  glass  which  has  been 
exposed  to  combined  atmospheric  influences  for 
thousands  of  years. 

Glass,  Packing.  This  subject  wiU  he  con* 
sidered  under  the  general  head  of  Paceing. 

Glass,  PoVdered.  S^n.  VixEUic  PXTLYiBiaA* 
TUM,  L.  JVtfp.  Heat  the  glass  red-hot,  throw 
it  into  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder  it.  Used  to 
filter  acids,  and,  glued  upon  paper,  for  polishii^ 
metals,  &c. 

Glass  (To  prevent  the  cracking  of,  l^  hoUiBg 
water).  When  new,  all  glass  and  earthenwaie 
should  be  placed  in  cold  water  in  a  saucepan,  and 
after  some  hours  the  saucepan  containing  tiie 
vessel  or  vessels  should  be  placed  over  the  fire 
uhtil  the  water  reaches  the  boiling-point. 

Glass,  Toughened.  Slyn,  Ybbbb  TBEXPi.  3C. 
de  la  Bastie's  process  for  converting  ordinary  into 
toughened,  tempered,  or  hardened  glass,  may  in 
genersl  terms  be  said  to  consist  in  heating  the 
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glaas  to  •  eertain  temperature,  and  then  plunging 
it  into  an  oleaginoiu  bath.    For  the  proceM,  how- 
ever, to  be  tnoeeasfa),  the  observance  of  a  nnmber 
of  miBnte  details  is  essential ;  if  these  be  negleeted 
faQiiFe  is  certain  to  ensne.    Thus  it  is  found  that 
if  the  glass  be  insuffidentl j  heated  it  will,  when 
imuMraed  in  the  bath,  fail  to  bealEected  by  it,  and 
will  consequently  experience  no  alteration  in  pro- 
perties. Again,  li  over-heated,  it  will  then  get  out 
of  shape;  or,  further,  it  may  be  heated  to  the 
Tig^ht  temperature  and  yet  be  spoilt  as  it  is  being 
transferred  to  the  bath.     Moreover,  the  exact 
eoaspositbn  of  the  bath  itself  and  its  temperature 
eoostitnte  very  important  conditions,  the  most 
trifling  departure  from  which  may  give  rise  to 
nnaatis&ekory  results.    All  these  obstecles  appear 
to  have  been  overcome  by  M.  de  la  Bastie,  who 
haa  designed  plant  in  the  shape  of  furnaces  and 
hath,  bj  means  of  which  the  tempering  process 
can  be  carried  out  without  chance  of  failure. 
When  the  glass  is  brought  to  the  required  tem- 
perature, all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  should 
be  plunged  into  the  bath,  and  instantly  with- 
drawn.   The  cost  of  the  operation  is  stated  to  be 


"The  process  as  carried  out  at  New  York  is 
thus  described : — The  glass,  after  being  run  from 
tibe  furnaces  and  moulded  as  usual,  instead  of 
being  put  into  annealing  pans,  is  immersed  in  a 
hot  bath  consisting  of  8  parts  of  flax-seed  oil,  and 
1  part  of  tallow.  The  bath  stands  at  about  820'' F. ; 
and  after  remaining  in  this  the  ware  is  removed 
to  a  second  and  similar  bath,  by  which  it  ik  cooled 
down  to  about  200°  F.  Finally  the  pieces  are  im- 
mersed in  a  water-bath,  and  then  dipped  into  a 
quantity  of  ordinary  refined  burning  oil.  They 
are  then  cleaned,  ready  for  packing,  with  plaster 
of  Fsris  powder.  The  work  is  but  in  its  ii^ancy, 
and  but  one  small  furnace  is  used  in  the  experi- 
ments.  Improvements  will  doubtless  be  made, 
by  which  the  cleaning  can  be  done  more  rapidly 
than  by  the  powd^^ed  plaster,  probably  some 
chemical  being  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  oil  works  into  tiie  pores  of  the  hot 
glass,  and  thus  toughens  it.  Great  care  has  to  be 
exerdsed  in  the  final  cooling  by  water,  as  too 
long  a  eontact  with  the  air  in  changing  from  one 
bath  to  another  makes  the  ware  crack.  Articles 
cooled  entirely  in  oil  retain  the  oil  en  the  sur- 
fmee,  but  are  thus  rendered  stronger  than  other- 


"This  new  process  is  very  much  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamp  chimneys,  though  they 
have  the  disadvantage  of  flying  into  small  pieces 
and  with  violence  when  they  do  break,  which 
sometimes  does  occur"  (Supplement  to  'Ure's 
IHetionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  Ac,,'  1878). 

The  results  so  far  obtained  when  glass  is  sub- 
jected to  M.  de  la  Bastie's  process  are  variable. 
In  some  cases  the  articles  subjected  to  it  possess 
great  toughness,  and  the  glass  bears  a  blow  with- 
out experiencing  any  fracture.  In  other  instances, 
however,  a  slight  fall  or  blow  shivers  it  to  atoms. 
When  the  toughened  glass  under  any  circum- 
stances  breaks*  it  possesses  a  disadvantage  over 
ordinary  broken  glass,  in  distributing  itself  into 
a  great  number  of  small,  sharply  angular  frag- 
ments. The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  to  be  sought 
for  in  some  peculiar  state  of  strain  in  which  the 


molecules  of  the  glsss  are  placed  by  the  toughen- 
ing processes. 

Another  process  for  toughening  glass,  which 
has  been  patented  by  Herr  F.  Siemens,  consists  in 
heating,  and  then  pressing,  and  suddenly  cooling 
the  glass  to  be  hardened ;  but  when  the  articles 
are  such  as  are  usually  moulded,  the  hardening 
and  tempering  are  accomplished  at  the  same  time 
as  the  pressing ;  thus  the  molten  glass  is  run  into 
suitable  moulds,  and,  while  still  highly  heated,  is 
squeesed,  the  moulds  eifecting  the  necessary  cool- 
ing, a  proceeding  which  renders  the  employment 
of  the  oleaginous  bath  unnecessary.  Mr  Bauer's 
method  for  toughening  glass  consists  in  heating 
ordinary  glass  plates  so  strongly  that  they  begin 
to  bend  from  softening,  and  then  plunging  them 
into  a  liquid  paraffin-bath  having  a  tonperature 
of  200'*  F. 

Toughened  glass  is  liable  to  rupture  under 
circumstances  that  have  not  yet  been  accounted 
for. 

M.  de  la  Bsstie  conceives  that  the  fragile  nature 
of  glass  is  due  to  the  weakness  of  the  cohesion 
of  its  particles,  and  that  if  this  cohesive  power 
can  be  increased,  the  strength  of  the  material 
will  be  improved  in  proportion.  M.  de  la  Bastie 
first  tried  to  obtain  this  end  by  forcibly  com- 
pressing the  glass  while  in  a  plastic  or  fluid  con- 
dition, but  without  success ;  and  it  was  only  after, 
various  experiments  that  he  was  enabled  to  harden 
tbe  glass,  by  dipping  it  into  oil  or  any  other 
liquid  with  a  boilmg-point  higher  than  that  of 
water. 

OLAVBI&'S  SALT.  Syn.  SoDimc  bvlfhati. 
Formula  NatSO4.10HsO.  Found  native  as  then- 
ardite  (NAi|S04),  brogniartine  or  glauberite 
(NagS04  +  CaSO J,  and  it  occurs  in  sea  water  and 
some  mineral  waters,  as  in  those  of  PfiUna  and 
Carlsbad. 

Frep.  It  is  prepared  by  decomposing  common 
salt  with  sulphuric  add,  and  indirectly  in  various 
processes,  as  (1)  Lengmoid's  process  of  roasting 
sulphide  of  iron  or  copper  with  common  salt ; 
(2)  paraffin  and  petroleum  refining ;  (8)  the  cal- 
cinatlon  of  kieserite  or  magnesium  sulphate  with 
common  salt. 

Uie*.  This  salt  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda,  ultramarine,  and  glass;  it 
is  also  used  in  wool-dyeing,  and  in  some  metal* 
lurgical  operations.  Taken  internally,  it  acts  as  a 
purgative. 

GIiAZX.  Syn,  QLAHsa.  Any  coating  or 
varnish  applied  to  the  suxf  ace  to  render  it  smooth 
and  glassy ;  any  factitious,  shining  exterior.  The 
applications  of  this  term  are  the  following : 

Olaie,  in  eookeiy,  is  commonly  understood  to 
be  gravy  or  clarified  soup  boiled  until  it  gela- 
tinises on  cooling.  It  is  used  as  a  species  of 
varnish  to  cover  various  dishes  for  the  table,  and 
may  be  spiced  and  fiatoured  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  cook.  White  of  egg  is  generally 
used  as  a  glass  for  pastry. 

Olaie.  In  the  poreehnn  and  Mrih^nwore 
manvfaciure,  the  vitreous  coating  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  beauty  and  utility  of  potter's 
ware.  Glases  are  either  white  or  coloured.  The 
former,  by  the  addition  of  the  colouring  ingre- 
dients used  for  enamels,  are  converted  into  the 
latter: 
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a.  For  Eabthbnwabb  : 

Prep.  1.  (With  lead.)  White-lead  (pure),  53 
parts;  quartz  or  ground  flints^  36  parts ;  CoruiBh 
stone,  or  felspar,  16  parts ;  white  flint  glass,  6 
parts ;  reduce  the  whole  to  an  impalpable  powder. 
For  common  earthenware. 

2.  (Without  lead.)  Fine  washed  sand,  10 
parts;  purified  potash,  8  parts;  nitre,  1  part; 
slaked  lime,  2  parts ;  nitre,  4|% ;  powder,  mix, 
heat  the  mixture  in  a  black-lead  crucible  in  a 
revorberatory  furnace,  till  the  mass  flows  into 
a  clear  glass ;  let  this  cool,  then  reduce  it  to  fine 
powder.  For  glazing  pharmaceutical  and  chemical 
vessels. 

h.  For  POBCBLAIN  : 

Prep,  (Bote.)  Felspar,  27  parts;  borax,  18 
parts ;  finest  siHoeous  sand,  4  parts ;  nitre,  soda, 
and  purest  china  clay  (Cornish),  3  parts;  mix, 
heat  to  a  'frit,'  powder^  and  add  of  calcined 
borax,  3  parts.  A  technical  term  for  the  half- 
fused  mass  formed  by  heating  together  the 
materials  of  which  glass  is  composed. 

c.  For  Stokewasb  : 

1.  {Ure.)  White  felspar,  26  parts;  soda,  6 
parts;  nitre,  2  parts;  borax,  1  part;  'frit' 
together  as  last.  Of  the  product  ta^e  13  parts ; 
red-lead,  60  parts;  white-lead,  40  parts;  fiints, 
12  parts ;  reduce  the  whole  to  powder  as  before. 
For  painted  stoneware. 

2.  From  common  salt,  which  is  thrown  into 
the  heated  furnace  containing  the  ware.  It  is 
volatilised  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency 
of  the  silica  of  the  ware  and  of  the  vapour  of 
water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda 
are  produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  which 
fuses  over  the  surface  of  the  ware,  and  gives  a 
thin  but  excellent  glaze.  '  Salt-qlazed  btonb- 
WABB '  is  now  generally  used  for  large  chemical 
vessels,  drain-pipes,  &c. 

Obs.  Glazes  must  be  reduced  to  very  fine 
powder.  For  use  they  are  ground  with  water 
to  a  very  thin  paste  or  smooth  cream,  into  which 
the  articles,  previously  baked  to  the  state  called 
'biscuit,'  are  then  dipped;  they  are  afterwards 
exposed  to  a  sufficient  heat  in  the  kiln  to  fuse  the 
glaze.  Another  method  of  applying  them  is  to 
immerse  the  biscuit  in  water  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then  to  sprinkle  the  dry  powder  over  the 
moistened  surftu^e. 

QLI'ADIK.  8yn.  Qlutin,  Vbobtablb  oe- 
LATiv.  One  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
wheat-gluten,  soluble  in  fdcohol. 

(kl/aSOISli.  Another  name  for  nitro-glycerine, 
q.  V. 

GLOYE  FOWBEB.  Prep,  1,  From  Castile 
soap,  dried  bv  exposure  to  a  warm  dry  atmo- 
sphere for  a  lew  days,  and  then  reduced  to  fine 
powder  in  a  mortar.    ITsed  to  clean  gloves. 

2.  Pipe-clay,  coloured  with  yellow  Witire,  umber, 
or  Irish  slate,  q.  s.,  and  afterwards  scented  with  a 
little  powdered  orris-root  or  cloves.  Used  to 
colour  gloves  made  of  doeskin  and  similar  leather. 

GLOVES.  Syn.  GAKTB,Fr.  Although  gloves 
constitute  a  less  costly  article  of  dress  at  the 
present  day  than  they  did  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  following  information  may  nevertheless 
be  sometimes  found  of  value  to  their  wearers : 

GLOTB-OLBAioira.  1.  (Kid  gloybs.)  a.  Damp 
them  slightly,  stretch  them  gently  over  a  wooden 


hand  of  appropriate  size,  and  clean  thom  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  benzol,  recently  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  or  camphine ;  as  soon  as  they  are  dry, 
withdraw  them  gently  from  the  stretcher,  umI 
suspend  them  in  a  current  of  air  for  a  few  dayi, 
or  until  they  cease  to  smell  of  the  cleaning  liquid 
used.  The  smell  of  benzol  passes  off  very  qui^y. 
Heat,  must  be  avoided.  The  cleaning  liquid  should 
be  used  liberally,  and  the  first  dirty  portion  should 
be  sponged  off  with  clean  liquid. 

h.  By  employing  a  saponaceous  oompoond. 
See  Gaktbikb. 

2.  (DoBBXur  and  wash-lbatheb  glotbs.) 
a.  Stretch  them  on  a  hand,  or  lay  them  flat  on  a 
table,  and  rub  into  them  a  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  fuller's  earth  and  alum ;  sweep  it  off 
with  a  brush,  sprinkle  them  with  a  mixture  of 
dry  bran  and  whiting,  and,  lastly,  dust  them  well 
o£f.    This  will  not  do  if  they  are  very  dirty. 

5.  Wash  them  in  lukewarm  soft  water,  with  a 
little  Castile  or  curd  soap,  ox-gall,  or  biraii*tea ; 
then  stretch  them  on  wooden  huids,  or  pull  them 
into  shape  without  wring^g  them;  next  rab 
them  with  pipe-clay  and  yellow  ochre  or  umber, 
or  a  mixture  of  them  in  any  required  shade  made 
into  a  paste  with  ale  or  beer;  let  them  dry 
gradually,  and,  when  about  half  dry,  rub  them 
well,  so  as  to  smooth  them  and  put  them  into 
shape ;  when  they  are  dry,  brush  out  the  super- 
fluous colour,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  smooth 
them  with  a  warm  (not  hot)  iron. 

GLOYB-DYBiNa.  Lbathbb  eLOTBS,  if  not 
greasy,  may  be  dyed  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
dyes  by  brushing  the  latter  over  the,  gloves 
stretched  out  smooth.  The  surface  alone  should 
be  wetted,  and  a  second  or  third  coat  may  be 
given  after  the  former  one  has  become  dry.  When 
the  last  coat  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  the 
superfluous  colour  should  be  well  rubbed  out,  a 
smooth  surface  given  them  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  polished  stick  or  piece  of  ivory,  and  the  whole 
gone  over  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  white  of  egg. 

Gloves,  Ck>8metic.  Syn.  Gakts  cobxbtiquss, 
Fr.  These  are  mock  kid  or  lambskin  gloves  rubbed 
over  on  the  inside  with  the  following  comi>osi- 
tion: — Spermaceti  cerate,  8  oz.;  mSt,  add  of 
balsam  of  Peru,  ^  dr.,  stir  for  6  minutes,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  repose,  pour  off  the  dear 
portion ;  to  this  add  oil  of  nutmeg,  16  drops ;  oil 
of  cassia  and  essence  of  ambergris,  of  each,  6 
drops;  and  stir  until  cold.  UMd  by  ladies  to 
soften  the  hands  and  to  prevent  or  cure  chilblains 
and  chaps.  They  are  commonly  worn  all  night 
in  bed. 

GLUOOSISES.  Compounds  of  sugars  with 
organic  adds,  occurring  abundantly  m  plants. 
They  split  up  into  their  components  when  heated 
with  acids  or  alkalies,  or  through  the  action  of 
ferments.  Some  of  the  most  important  gluco- 
sides  are— ^sculin,  in  the  bark  of  the  horse- 
chestnut  tree;  amygdalin,  in  bitter  almonds; 
tannins;  indican,  in  wood,  from  which  indigo 
blue  is  obtained;  salicin,  in  willow-bark;  and 
saponin,  in  soap-root. 

GLUE.  Syn.  Glutxv,  GLUTDnrv,  L. ;  Coxia, 
CoLLB  70BTB,  Fr.  Inspissated  animal  jelly,  or 
gelatin,  used  as  a  cement. 

Prep,  Glue  is  principally  jprepared  from  the 
parings  iuid  waste  pieces  of  hides  and  skins,  the 
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refuse  of  tanneries,  and  the  tendons  and  other 
ol&l  of  slanghter-honses.  These  sabstances,  when 
intended  for  the  glae-maker,  are  steeped  for  14 
or  15  days  in  milk  of  lime,  then  Gained,  and 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  This  constitutes 
what  is  termed  the  '  cleansing '  or  '  preparation/ 
and  in  this  state  the  '  glue-pieoes,'  as  they  are 
called,  may  he  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  trans- 
]K>rted  to  any  distance  without  snifering  decom- 
position. Before  conversion  into  glue  they  are 
usually  again  steeped  in  weak  milk  of  lime,  and 
next  well  washed  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  24  to 
SO  hours.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  copper 
boiler  2-Srds  filled  with  water,  and  furnished 
with  a  perforated  false  bottom,  to  prevent  them 
from  burning,  and  as  much  is  piled  on  as  will  fill 
the  Tessel  and  rest  on  the  top  c^  it  Heat  is  next 
applied,  and  the  whole  gently  boiled  or  simmered 
together,  until  the  liquor  on  cooling  forms  a  firm 
gdatinons  mass.  The  clear  portion  is  then  run 
off  into  another  vessel,  and  a  very  snull  quantity 
of  alum  (dissolved)  added ;  here  it  is  kept  hot  by 
a  water-bath  and  allowed  to  repose  for  some 
lunirs  to  deposit  its  impurities,  after  which  it  is 
ran  into  the  '  oongeaUng  boxes,'  and  placed  in  a 
cool  situation.  The  next  morning  the  cold  gela- 
tinous masses  are  turned  out  upon  boards  wetted 
with  water,  and  are  cut  horizontally  into  thin 
cakes  with  a  stretched  piece  of  brass  wire,  and 
then  into  smaller  cakes  with  a  moistened  flat 
knife.  The  latter  are  placed  on  nettings  to  dry. 
The  dry  cakes  of  glue  are  next  dipped  one  by  one 
into  hot  water,  and  slightly  rubbed  with  a  brush 
wetted  with  boiling  water,  to  give  them  a  gloss ; 
they  are,  lastly,  stove-dried  for  sale.  This 
furnishes  the  palest  and  best  glue. 

As  soon  as  the  liquor  of  the  first  boiling  has 
druned  ofF,  the  undissolved  portion  of  skins,  &c., 
left  in  the  copper  is  treated  with  fresh  water, 
and^  the  whole  operation  is  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  long  as  any  gelatinous  matter  is  ex- 
tracted. In  this  way  a  second  and  other  inferior 
qualiUee  of  glue  are  obtained.  The  product  from 
dried  glue-pieces  is  about  50% . 

Var.  These  chiefly  depend  on  the  care  with 
which  the  process  is  conducted.  Hatmakxbs' 
GUTB  is  prepared  from  the  tendons  of  the  legs  of 
neat  cattle  and  horses.  It  is  bruwn,  opaque,  and 
soft;  and  grows  moist  in  damp  weather,  but  it 
does  not  render  felt  brittle  like  the  other  varieties. 
FiBH  OLim  is  made  in  like  manner  from  various 
membranous  and  solid  parts  of  fishes.  Paboh- 
MMHT  OLri  is  prepared  from  shreds  or  shavings 
of  parchment,  vellum,  white  leather,  &c,,  dU- 
solved  by  boiling  them  in  water.  It  is  scentless, 
and  nearly  colourless. 

Qual,  The  best  glue  is  transparent,  nearlv 
colourless,  and  tasteless,  has  very  little  smell, 
even  when  melted,  and  is  extremely  adhesive. 
The  presence  of  more  than  a  trace  of  alum  is 
objectionable ;  an  undue  quantity  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  usual  tests.  The  strongest  glue 
is  that  obtained  from  skins,  more  especially  from 
the  hides  of  oxen  and  cows.  That  obtained  from 
bones,  cartilages,  and  tendons  is  weaker. 

Glue,  Idq'uid.  iVsp.  {DumouUm.)  Soft  water, 
1  quart;  best  pale  glue,  2  lbs.;  dissolve  in  a 
covered  vessel  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  cool, 
and  add,  gradually,  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*885), 


7  OS. ;  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles.  Very  strong, 
and  does  not  gelatinise.  For  the  '  liquid  olus  ' 
sold  in  the  shops,  see  Chutibb  Cbmbft. 

Glue,  Xarine.  Pr«p.  1.  India  rubber  (cut 
small),  1  part ;  coal-tar  or  mineral  naphtha,  12 
.  parts ;  digest  in  a  covered  vessel  with  heat  and 
agitation,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  add 
of  powdered  shell-lac,  20  parts ;  continue  the  heat 
and  stirring  until  perfect  liqudTaction  has  taken 
place,  and  pour  the  fused  mass,  whilst  still  hot, 
on  slabs  of  polished  metal  or  stone,  so  as  to  form 
thin  sheets.  For  use,  it  is  heated  to  its  melting- 
point  (248° — 250°  F.)  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  applied 
in  the  liquid  state  with  a  brush.  Employed  in 
ship-building,  Ac. 

2.  Oaoutchouc,  15  to  20  gr.;  chloroform,  2 
fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  of  powdered  mastic,  i  oz. 
It  must  be  kept  well  corked  and  in  a  cool  place, 
to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  Used  for  small, 
fine  work. 

Glue,  a  Hew.  Ordinary  glue  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  ether,  and  a  little  bit  of  caoutchouc  added. 
This  solution  forms  a  very  strong  glue,  and  does 
not  get  thick  or  pasty  ('  Dengler's  Journal '). 

Glue,  Port'able.  Sgn.  Bank-hots  glux. 
Mouth  e.,  Ikdiav  o.;  Collb  A  bouchs,  Fr. 
Prep.  From  the  best  pale  glue,  1  lb.;  water, 
q.  s. ;  dissolve  in  a  double  glue-pot  or  water-bath ; 
add  of  pale  brown  sugar,  i  lb. ;  continue  the  heat 
until  the  mixture  is  complete,  and  pour  it  into 
moulds ;  or  pour  it  on  a  marble  slab,  and  when  cold 
cut  it  into  small  pieces  and  dry  them  in  the  air. 
This  glue  is  very  useful  to  draughtsmen,  archi- 
tects, Ac,  as  it  dissolves  almost  immediately  in 
warm  water,  fastens  paper.  Sec.,  without  the  pro- 
cess of  damping,  and  may  be  softened  for  manv 
purposes  with  the  tongue.  When  great  strengtn 
IS  not  required,  4  oz.  more  of  sugar  may  be  used. 

GLU'TXV.  Sjyn.  Qlutiv.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance found  in  the  gndn  of  wheat.  It  is  com- 
posed of  true  vegetable  fibrin  and  a  small  quantity 
of  gliadin.  It  is  prepared  by  washing  paste 
made  of  the  fiour  of  wheat  or  rye  in  successive 
waters  until  all  starchy  matter  is  removed.  The 
paste  may  be  conveniently  enclosed  in  a  bag  of 
fine  linen  during  the  washing. 

Prop.,  JJ»e»,  Qluten  is  believed  to  be  emi- 
nently nutritious.  It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  in 
wheaten  flour  that  imparts  to  it  its  viscidity  or 
tenacity,  and  confers  upon  it  its  peculiar  excellence 
for  the  manufacture  of  uaoaboki,  tbbuioxlli, 
and  similar  pastes.  The  superiority  of  wheaten 
over  other  bread  depends  upon  the  greater  tenacity 
of  its  dough,  which  during  the  fermentation  is 
puffed  up  by  the  evolved  carbonic  acid,  and  re- 
tained in  its  vesicular  texture  so  as  to  form  a  light 
loaf. 

Qluten  is  greyish  coloured,  and  extensible  whilst 
fresh  and  moist,  like  caoutchouc.  It  turns  blue 
when  mixed  with  guaiacum-resin. 

Gluten  Bread.  iV^p.  1.  From  wheat-flour 
which  has  been  deprived  of  about  2-8rds  of  its 
starch  by  washing  it  with  water. 

2.  From  gluten  -  flour.  Recommended  in 
diabetes. 

Gluten  Choc'olate.  (O^sn^tis**.)  A  mixture  of 
cocoa  and  gluten-flour.  As  a  nutritious  and  ap* 
propriate  food  in  diabetes. 

Gluten  -flour.     iVvp.     1.  From    the    waste 
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gluten  of  the  starch-works  washed^  dried,  and 
ground. 

2.  (C^efUiMs.)  From  the  last,  mixed  with  about 
an  equal  weight  of  wheat-flour. 

The  manufacture  of  bread  and  biscuits  contiun- 
iug  a  minimum  of  starch  is  now  become  a  recog- 
nised business,  and  has  been  carried  to  consider- 
able perfection  by  Messrs.  Van  Abbott,  who  pre- 
pare biscuits  and  cakes  from  various  nut-flours, 
e,ff,  almond,  Brazil,  walnut,  cocoa-nut,  Turkish 
nut,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  diabetics;  also  bran  bis- 
cuits from  bran  powder  which  has  been  well  washed 
to  remove  the  starch.  These  are  useful  to  correct 
the  constipation  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of 
gluten  bread. 

OLTCEBnr.  CsHgO,.  Syn.  QLTCEBuns ; 
GLYCBBnnrH,  L.  A  sweet  syrupy  liquid  formed 
during  the  saponification  of  oils  and  fieits. 

Trip.  1.  Olive  oil  (or  other  suitable  oil), 
protoxide  of  lead,  and  water  are  heated  together 
until  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  (lead  plaster)  is 
formed.  The  glycerin  remains  in  the  aqueous 
liquid.  As  this  crude  solution  of  glycerin  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  plaster,  the  operative  chemist  has  only  to 
purify  it.    This  may  be  done  as  follows : 

The  water  and  washings  from  lead  plaster  are 
mixed  together,  filto^d,  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to 
throw  down  the  lead ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
decanted  from  the  precipitate,  filtered,  and  eva- 
porated in  a  water-bath  to  the  consistency  of  a 
syrup.  To  render  it  quite  pure  it  is  diluted  with 
water,  decolourised  with  a  little  animal  charcoal, 
filtered,  and  again  evaporated  to  the  consistency 
of  a  thin  syrup,  after  which  it  is  further  eva- 
porated in  vaeuo,  or  over  sulphuric  acid,  until  it 
acquires  the  sp.  gr.  1*265. 

2.  (If.  BfMSre'Perrin,)  From  the  sweet 
liquor  of  the  stearin  works  (a  product  of  the 
process  of  lime  saponification).  The  quantity  of 
lime  present  in  the  sample  is  first  determined  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  necessary  for  its  saturation  at  once 
calculated  and  added;  the  crude  liquor  is  then 
concentrated  in  a  tinned-copper  vessel,  evapora- 
tion being  promoted  by  brisk  agitation  until  the 
sp.  gr.  sinks  to  10°  Baum^ ;  it  is  next  cooled  and 
Catered,  and  accurately  neutralised  (if  necessary) 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  after  which  it  is  eva- 
porated to  the  sp.  gr.  24°  Baum^ ;  on  cooling,  it 
deposits  gelatinous  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  whole 
is  then  filtered,  the  deposit  on  the  filter  washed 
with  a  little  very  weak  spirit  uid  water,  the 
filtrate  and  washings  mixed  together  and  evapo- 
rated, as  before,  with  agitation,  until  the  sp.  gr. 
28°  Baum^,  whilst  hot  (36°  cold),  is  attained,  the 
whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool ;  the  clear  liquid  is, 
lastly,  decanted  and  filtered.  In  this  state  it  has 
an  amber  colour,  but  may  be  rendered  colourless 
and  odourless  by  redilnting  it  with  water,  treat- 
ing it  with  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  again 
evaporating  to  a  proper  consistency. 

The  lime  may  also  be  precipitated  by  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda;  the  liquor  is  then  boiled,  filtered, 
evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  again 
filtered. 

8.  By  saponifying  olive  oil  with  caustic  alksli. 


decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  tartaric  acid,  evaporating  the  aqueous 
portion  to  dryness  (nearly),  dissolving  out  the 
glycerin  with  cold  rectified  spirit,  and  filtering 
and  evaporating  the  solution  as  before. 

4.  (lUynolds*  Patent.)  The  soap-boiler^s 
mother-liquor  is  first  concentrated  by  evajwra- 
tion,  the  saline  matter  which  separates  out  being 
removed  from  time  to  time.  When  the  fluid  is 
sufficiently  concentrated  (which  is  the  case  when 
the  boiling-point  has  risen  to  116°  F.),  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  still,  and  the  glycerin  disliUed  off  by 
means  of  superheated  steam  carried  into  the  still. 
The  distillate  is  then  concentrated  and  brooght 
to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup  in  a  vacuum  pan. 

5.  (Frioei't  Glycerin.  Patent  dated  18$4w) 
Superheated  steam  of  from  650°— 600°  F.  is 
introduced  into  a  distillatory  apparatus  contain- 
ing  palm  oil  or  some  other  fatty  body.  The 
action  of  the  steam  effects  the  decomposition  o£ 
the  fat,  and  glycerin  and  the  fatty  adds  distil 
over  together,  but  no  longer  in  combination.  In 
the  receiver  the  condensied  glycerin,  from  its 
higher  specific  gravity,  sinks  below  the  fatty 
acids.  Sufficient  steam  must  be  supplied^  and 
the  temperature  nicely  regulated.  The  glycerin 
is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  if  dis- 
coloured, it  is  redistilled.  It  is  usually  prepared 
with  sp.  gr.  1*24,  and  then  contains  94%  of 
anhydrous  glycerin.  It  can,  however,  be  concen- 
trated to  sp.  gr.  1*26,  when  it  contains  98% . 

JProp,  Pure  glycerin  is  a  colourless,  odourless, 
uncrystallisable  liquid,  sweet  to  the  taste^  and  of 
a  syrupy  consistence ;  it  mixes  with  water  in  all 
proportions;  it  is  unctuous  and  emollient,  and 
softens  bodies,  like  oil,  but  without  greasing 
them ;  it  does  not  evaporate  or  change  in  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  mixed  with  yeast  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  propionic  acid ;  a  strong  heat  decomposes  it> 
with  the  production  of  acrolein ;  it  is  neutral  to 
test-paper,  and  possesses  neither  basic  nor  acid 
properties ;  it  is  easily  charged  with  the  aroma  of 
the  essential  oils,  and  may  be  cdtaibined  witik 
soap,  and  many  other  substances,  without  under- 
going change.    Sp.gr.  1*266. 

MM.  Champion  and  Pellet  recommend  the 
following  methods  for  testing  the  purity  of 
glycerin,  as  being  convenient  in  application,  and 
giving  accurate  results. 

QiiUUaHve  Test,  The  glycerin  diluted  with 
twice  its  weight  of  water  is  treated  in  the  ookL 

(1)  With  basic  acetate  of  lead.  If  an  abun- 
dant precipitate  be  formed  and  rapidly  deposited, 
the  presence  of  a  proportion  of  f ordgn  matters 
may  be  assumed  which  would  make  it  unsuitable 
for  use  in  various  applications,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  nitro-glyoerin,  Ac.  The  crude  glycerin 
obtained  in  treating  fate  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
frequently  thus  oontaminated.  These  foreign 
matters  result  from  the  action  of  sulphuric  add 
at  a  high  temperature  (about  110^  C)  upon  the 
fatty  matter  itself  or  on  the  impurities  it  may 
contain. 

(2)  Qlycerin  obtained  by  calcareous  sMonifica- 
tion  also  may  contain  oleato  of  lime,  litis  may 
be  detected  with  oxalate  of  ammonia^  which  throws 
down  the  lime  as  a  clearly  perceptible  precipitate. 

The  colour  of  glycerin  is  in  no  way  an  index 
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of  the  purity  of  the  product.  In  all  cases  it  is  useful 
to  be  assured  of  the  neutrality  of  the  glycerin. 

The  preceding  tests  are  suited  for  glycerins 
more  or  less  impure,  but  not  adulterate.  Any 
addition  of  glucose  may  be  detected  by  Fehling's 
solution. 

Qmamiiiative  Te$t,  This  test  should  compre- 
hend the  determination  of  the  water,  the  foreign 
organic  matter,  the  lime,  the  sulphates  and  chlo- 
rides (if  any),  and  the  glycerin. 

BHimaiion  of  Organic  Matter.  50  grms. 
of  glycerin  diluted  with  water  are  treated  with 
an  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  the  precipitate 
collected  on  two  tared  filters,  and  the  lead  com- 
pound weighed.  The  whole  is  then  calcined,  the 
residue  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with 
solphnric  add,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lead  is  calculated  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  lead  that  was  in  combination  with  organic 
matter,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  the 
latter;  it  rarely  exceeds  1%  to  1*5%  . 

The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  may  be  de- 
termined by  igniting  about  5  grms.  of  the 
glycerin  in  a  platinum  crucible  until  any  car- 
bonaoeoos  residue  disappears;  the  mineral  im- 
purities remain  and  may  be  weighed.  Treated 
in  this  manner  a  distilled  glycerin  never  yields 
more  than  *2%  of  ash,  but  in  raw  glycerin  from 
■oap  leys  the  ash  ranges  from  7%  to  14%  . 

Cs2pMi8i,  which  occurs  chiefly  as  calcium  oleate, 
is  most  readily  determined  by  precipitation  from  the 
diluted  glycerin  by  means  of  ammonium  oxslate. 

Cklaridee  are  best  determined  in  the  ash  left 
after  ignition  of  a  sample  of  glycerin.  The  ash 
is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  chlorides  esti- 
mated volumetrically  by  means  of  a  standard 
stlrer  solution. 

8nlphate9  may  be  determined  by  precipitation 
from  the  diluted  glycerin  by  barium  chloride. 

There  is  no  quick  and  accurate  method  of  esti- 
mating glycerin  itself  known  at  present,  but  it 
may  be  determined,  in  the  absence  of  foreign 
bodies  yielding  oxalic  acid  on  oxidation,  by  means 
of  a  standard  permaDganate  solution  in  presence 
of  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  The  glycerin  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water ; 
the  excess  of  permanganate  is  destroyed  by  a  sul- 
phite, and  the  oxalate  determined  as  a  calcium  salt. 

If  the  glycerin  is  mixed  with  water  only,  the 
proportions  may  be  determined  by  taking  the  sp. 
gr.  of  the  mixture,  either  by  hydrometer  or  by 
hydrostatic  balance,  preferably  the  latter. 

The  following  table,  by  Skalweit,  gives  the 
sp.  gr.  at  15*^  of  mixtures  of  glycerin  and  water 
in  various  proportions : 


P«reentii|[e  of 

PereeBts|s  of 

Glycain. 

Sp.  gr. 

Glycerin. 

Sp.gr. 

I                     0     .     . 

1000 

55     .     . 

1143 

5     .     . 

1-012 

60     .     . 

1-157 

10     .     . 

1-024 

65    .     . 

1-171 

15     .     . 

1086 

70    .     . 

1-185 

20     .     . 

1-049 

75    .    . 

1-199 

25     .     . 

1062 

80    .    . 

1-212 

30    .     . 

1-075 

85    .    . 

1-226 

35     .     . 

1-088 

90    ..     . 

1-239 

40    .     . 

1-102 

95    .    . 

1-252 

45    .     . 

1-115 

100    .     . 

1-265 

60    .     . 

1-129 

# 

The  following  qualitative  test,  which  it  is  said 
will  detect,  upon  concentration  of  the  fluids, 
yjj%  of  glycerin  in  beer,  1%  in  sherry,  1% 
in  milk,  and  5%  in  treacle,  is  f)ased  upon  a  fact 
observed  by^  lies,  viz.  that  borax  when  treated 
with  glycerin  gives  to  a  Bunsen  flame  the  green 
colour  characteristic  of  boracic  add.  The  method 
of  its  application  as  given  by  Messrs  Senior  and 
Lowe  is  as  follows: — The  suspected  solution  is 
rendered  alkaline  by  dilute  soda,  and  a  borax  bead 
placed  in  it  for  a  short  time.  The  bead  is  then  held 
in  a  Bunsen  flame,  when,  if  the  solution  contains 
1%  of  glycerin,  a  distinct  reaction  is  observed, 
firythrite  and  glycol  give  the  same  colour. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin  from  which  the 
fatty  adds  have  not  been  removed  be  poured  into 
the  palm,  and  rubbed  between  the  hands,  a  pecu- 
liar f  oDtid,  mouse-like  odour  will  be  percdved. 

Ui99,  S^c.  Glycerin  is  extensively  employed  as 
an  exdpient  for  medicines,  also,  dther  alone  or  in 
lotions,  baths,  &c.,  as  a  soothing  emollient,  and  is 
added  to  poultices  and  dressings  instead  of  oil,  to 
prevent  their  hardening.  Diluted  with  water  it 
often  succeeds  in  allaying  itching  and  irritation 
of  the  skin  when  all  other  means  fail.  As  a 
cosmetic,  either  made  into  a  lotion  or  added  to 
soap  (glycerin  soap),  or  used  in  small  quantities 
along  with  the  water  employed  in  washing,  it 
imparts  a  healthy  clearness  and  a  sensation  of 
softness  and  coolness  to  the  skin,  which  is  very 
agreeable  and  refreshing.  It  is  the  best  remedy 
known  for  chapped  nipples,  bands,  lips,  &c. ;  all 
of  which  may  be  prevented  by  its  use  as  an  article 
of  the  toilet.  Glycerin  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
sweetening  agent,  as  a  substitute  for  syrup. 

Glycerin  is  employed  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  other  than  medicinal ;  such,  for  example, 
as  for  keeping  clay  moist  for  the  modeller,  for 
preventing  mustard  from  drying  up,  for  keeping 
snuff  damp,  for  the  preservation  of  fruit,  for 
sweetening  liqueurs,  wine,  beer,  and  malt  ex- 
tracts. It  is  also  used  as  a  lubricant  for  some 
kinds  of  machinery,  more  espedally  for  watch 
and  chronometer  works,  because  it  is  unafflected 
by  contact  with  the  air,  does  not  thicken  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  is  without  action  on  such  metals 
as  copper,  brass,  &c.  Glycerin  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  copying  inks.  It  renders  printing  ink 
soluble  in  water;  indeed,  it  is  an  excellent  solvent 
for  manv  substances,  including  the  tar-colours 
(aniline  blue,  cyanine,  aniline  violet,  and  alisa- 
rin)  and  arsenious  add.  It  is  idso  added  to  the 
pulp  of  paper  in  order  to  render  it  soft  and  pli- 
able. It  is  said  that  leather  driving-belts  made 
as  they  usually  are  of  weakly  tanned  leather, 
when  kept  in  glycerin  for  twenty-four  hours  are 
not  so  liable  to  fray.  A  solution  of  glycerin  in 
water  lb  now  largely  used  instead  of  water  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  gas-meters,  as  such  a 
solution  does  not  freeze  in  winter  nor  evaporate 
in  summer.  It  has  also  been  used  for  the  com- 
passes on  board  screw-steamers,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  inner  compass-box  against  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  motion  of  the  propeller.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  preservation  of  anatomical  pre- 
parations, for  mounting  microscopic  specimens, 
for  rendering  wooden  cuks  impervious  to  petro- 
leum or  other  oils,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
artificial  oil  of  mustard,  or  allyl-sulphocyanide, 
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which  is  made  by  treating  glycerin  with  iodide  o£ 
phosphorus,  dlssolvuig  the  allyl-iodide  formed  in 
alcohol,  and  distilling  the  solution  with  potas- 
sium sulphocyanide.  When  treated  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  glycerin  yields  nitro-glycerin 
(Wagner's  'Chemical  Technology'). 

Even  the  above  long  list  does  not  exhaust  the 
many  useful  purposes  to  which  glycerin  is  now 
applied. 

For  further  particulars,  iee  Allen's  'Com- 
mercial Organic  Analysis.' 

Glycerin  Cream.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds,  8  fl. 
oz. ;  spermaceti,  3  oz. ;  white  wax,  1  oz. ;  borax, 
i  oz.;  glycerin,  3  fl.  oz. ;  orange-flower  water, 
1  oz.;  oil  of  neroli,  6  drops ;  oil  of  rose,  8  drops. 
Melt  the  wax,  spermaceti,  and  oil'  of  sweet  al- 
monds together ;  dissolve  tlft  borax  in  the  orange- 
flower  water  and  glycerin  previously  mixed;  pour 
the  solution,  a  little  at  a  time,  into  the  melted 
mixture,  stirring  the  preparation  without  ceasing, 
until  all  the  solution  has  been  fully  incorporated 
and  a  homogeneous  product  results ;  finidly  add 
the  oils. 

Glycerin  Cream  with  Camphor.  Glycerin,  2 
parts;  camphor,  1  part;  rectified  spirit*  1  piurt; 
mix.    For  chilblains. 

Glycerin  Cream  for  Chilblains.  Equal  parts  of 
glycerin,  soft  soap,  and  cherry-laurel  water,  mixed 
together. 

Glycerin  Jelly  for  Chapped  Hands.  Prep, 
1.  Gelatin,  2^  parts;  glucose,^  10  parts;  glyce- 
rin, 60  parts;  water,  27i  piurts.  Mix  the  gly- 
cerin and  water,  and  then  dissolve  in  the  mixture, 
first  the  glucose  and  then  the  gelatin,  with  the 
use  of  a  gentle  heat;  perfume  with  otto  of  rose, 
and  place  in  bottles  while  still  warm. 

2.  Tragacanth,lpart;  glycerin,  15 parts;  water, 
34  parts.    Perfumeid  with  oil  of  rose  geranium. 

Glycerin  Jelly  for  KicroBcopic  Mounting.  ('  Ed. 
Pharm.  Journal.')  Soak  any  quantity  of  good 
clean  gelatin  in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Pour  ofE  the  superfluous  water  and  melt 
the  gelatin  at  a  gentle  heat ;  when  melted  filter 
through  flannel,  and  to  the  filtrate  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  Price's  glycerin. 

The  above  forms  a  good  firm  jelly,  requiring 
little  trouble  in  securing  the  cover. 

Glycerin  Ointment.  Glycerin,  8  parts;  sper- 
maceti, 4  parts;  white  wax,  1  part;  oil  of  al- 
monds (fixed),  16  parts.  Add  the  glycerin  to 
the  melted  ingredients,  and  stir  brisUy  till  cold. 
For  chaps  and  excoriations. 

GLTCEBIKS.  Syn,  Gltobbitbb,  Gltob- 
B0LB8.  Mixtures  or  solutions  of  various  sub- 
stances in  glycerin.  Glycerin  being  a  valuable 
solvent  and  preservative,  it  yields  permanent  pre- 
parations which  are  conveniently  kept  ready 
made.  They  afford  an  easy  method  of  making 
solutions  of  substances  with  water  or  alcohol,  as 
in  most  cases  they  admit  of  dilution  without 
separation. 

Glycerin  of  Alum.  (B.  P.)  Alum,  1  part; 
glycerin,  6  parts.    Dissolve  with  heat. 

Glycerin  of  Belladonna.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract 
of  belladonna,  1  part;  glycerin  of  starch,  10 
parts.    Mix  well. 

Glycerin  of  Belladonna.  (Univ.  Hosp.)  Ex- 
tract of  belladonna,  1  part ;  water,  1  part ;  glyce- 
rin, 1  part.    Mix  welL 


Glycerin  of  Bismuth  Vitrate.  Nitrate  ol  bis- 
muth (cryst.),  1  part ;  glycerin,  8  parts. 

Glycerin  of  Borax.  (B.  P.)  Borax,  1  part; 
glycerin,  4  parts ;  water,  2  parts. 

Glycerin  of  CarhoUc  Acid.  (B.  P.)  Carbolic 
acid,  1  part ;  glycerin,  4  parts. 

Glycerin  of  Carmine.  Carmine,  60  gr.;  dis- 
tilled water,  1  dr.;  solution  of  ammonia,  80 
minims;  dissolve  and  add  gradually  6  dr.  of 
glycerin.  Heat  in  a  water-lwtth  till  free  from 
ammonia ;  when  cold  add  20  minims  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  so  as  to  prevent  it  gelatinising. 
Used  for  staining  organic  tissues  in  microscopic 
work. 

Glycerin  of  Gallic  Add.  (B.  P.)  Gallic  add, 
1  part ;  glycerin,  4  parts. 

Glycerin  of  Gelatin.  Gelatin,  1  part;  im- 
merse in  4  parts  water  for  a  few  seconds ;  drain 
off  the  water;  add  4  parts  glycerin;  then  dis- 
solve by  heat.  Used  as  a  base  for  gelatin  sap- 
positories  and  pessaries. 

Glycerin  of  Iodine.    Iodine,  20  gr. ;   glycerin, 

1  oz. 

Glycerin  of  Lead  Snhacetate.  (B.  P.)  Ace- 
tate of  lead,  6  parts ;  oxide  of  lead,  3^  parts ; 
glycerin,  20  parts;  water,  12 parts.  Mix,  boil 
15  minutes,  filter,  and  evaporate  off  the  water. 

Glycerin  of  Pepsin.  Scrape  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  of  the  pig;  to  each  ounce  of  the 
scrapings  add  1  oz.  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  2  oz. 
water,  and  6  oz.  of  glycerin ;  then  filter, — Doge, 
i  to  2  dr. 

Glycerin  of  Starch.  (B.  P.)  Starch,  1  part ; 
glycerin,  6  parts ;  water,  3  parts.  Mix  and  dis- 
solve with  heat. 

Glycerin  of  Tannic  Add.  (B.  P.)  Tannic 
add,  1  part;  glycerin,  4  parts. 

Glycerin  of  Tar.  (P.  Cod.)  Purified  tar,  1 
part ;  glycerin  of  starch,  8  parts. 

Glycerin  of  Tragacanth.  (B.  P.)  Powdered 
tragacanth,  8  parts;  glycerin,  12  parts;  water, 

2  parts ;  mix  till  it  forms  a  jeUy. 

Glycerin  of  Telk  of  Bgg.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Fresh 
yelk  of  egg,  45  parts ;  glycerin,  55  parts.  Bnb 
them  together  g^radually. 

GLYCOdlTE.  Syn.  Gltcoll,  SnoAB  op 
QnLLTis.  C3H5NO3.  This  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  of  gelatin  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  after  the  add  is  re- 
moved by  means  of  barium  carbonate,  the  gly- 
cocine  may  be  procured  in  crystals  by  evaporating 
the  solution. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  gelatin  with 
a  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda.  It  is,  however, 
most  easily  separated  in  a  state  of  purity  by  bdl- 
ing  hippuric  add  for  i  an  hour  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  as  the  liquid  cools  benzoic  acid  is  separated 
in  abundance,  and  glyoocine  remains  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrochloric  add.  On  the  addition  of 
absolute  alcohol,  after  the  solution  has  been  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  and  supersaturated  with 
ammonia,  pure  glyoocine  is  depodted  in  minute 
crystals. 

Pure  glycodne  has  a  sweet  taste,  inferior  to 
that  of  cane-sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  about  400 
parts  of  cold  water,  less  soluble  in  rectified 
spirit,  and  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in 
ether.  It  is  not jiusoeptible  of  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation. 
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OLT0O-G£LA.Tni.  (Throat  Hosp.)  Refined  gela- 
tin^ 2  puts;  glycerin,  5  parts;  orange-flower  water, 
5  parts ;  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine,  a  sniB- 
dency  to  colour  red.  Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  water, 
add  the  glycerin,  and  dissolve  with  heat.  When 
nearly  cold  add  the  carmine.  This  forms  a  use- 
ful basis  for  pastils,  and  can  be  medicated  as 
desired.  Pastils  are  useful  in  disorders  of  the 
tongue,  throat,  and  chest. 

GLTCTS'SHIZDr.  iS^ii.  Liquobicx  sveAS. 
An  unerystalHsable  varie^  of  sugar  obtained  from 
the  root  of  common  liquonce  (  Glycyrrhiza  glohra). 
It  is  yellow,  transparent,  soluble  in  both  water 
and  alcohol,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous 
fermentation. 

QLT8TSB.    See  EmncA. 

eVATS  and  KOSaUITOBS.  See  BmB  and 
Smies. 

8SSI88.  A  rock  consbting  of  intermixed 
crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Its  com- 
position is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  granite,  but 
it  has  a  more  stratified  appearance,  as  the  mica 
occurs  more  in  layers. 

GOA  POWDlfiB.    See  Ababoba. 

MITBS.  8^,  Dbbbtshibb  kbck,  Bbok- 
CHociLB,  Tbaohboobxb  ;  Hbbnia  bbohohiaub, 
L.  A  tumour  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  and  is  endemic 
in  the  Alps  and  several  other  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Iodine  and  the  iodides  appear  to  be  the 
only  substances  capable  of  curing  or  even  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  this  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but 
hard  drinking-water  and  snow-water  seem  to  be 
associated  with  goitre. 

The  disease  called  cretinism,  which  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  idiocy,  is  in  some  countries  more  particu- 
larly frequently  associated  with  goitre.  Both 
these  maladies  prevail  in  Wurtemberg,  Saxony, 
Silesia,  the  Tyrol,  Cariuthia,  Qalicia,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  In  England,  goitre  seems  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  magnesian  limestone  dis- 
trict extending  from  Nottingham  to  the  Tyne; 
it  also  prevails  in  a  smaller  degree  in  Derbyshire, 
Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Somersetshire,  where  a 
few  scattered  cases  of  cretinism  are  to  be  met 
with.  Qoitre  is  very  much  more  general  than  is 
usually  supposed  in  France.  In  Asia  it  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  India  amongst  the 
dwellers  in  the  valleys  and  extensive  plains  that 
lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan  mountains. 

The  disease  is  likewise  known  to  exist  in  many 
parts  of  Africa ;  goitre  is  also  far  from  uncommon 
in  certMn  districto  of  North  America ;  whilst  in 
South  America  it  is  met  with  amongst  the  people 
inhabiting  the  plateaus  of  New  Granada,  which 
comprise  localities  differing  greatly  in  climatic 
conditions,  as  deep  and  humid  valleys,  and  arid 
plains  almost  or  entirely  destitute  of  verdure. 

GOLD.  An.  %».  ArBUM;  Ob,  Fr.;  Gold, 
Ger.  Gold  is  the  most  valuable  and,  probably, 
the  longest  known  of  all  the  metals.  From  the 
remotest  period  it  has  been  esteemed  for  its 
beauty  and  permanence,  and  has  been  taken  as 
the  standard  measure  of  value  amongst  all 
civilised  nations.  An  account  of  the  uses  of  gold 
in  the  arts,  and  its  influence  on  society  in  all  ages, 
as  a  symbol  of  wealth  and  an  article  of  ornament 


and  utility,  would  embrace  the  whole  history  of 
mankind. 

Gold  is  found  almost  invariably  in  the  metallic 
state.  It  occurs  as  gold  dust  in  the  sands  of 
various  rivers,  and  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  auri- 
ferous districts,  from  both  of  which  it  is  obtained 
by  the  simple  process  of  washing.  Traces  of  it 
are  constantly  found  in  the  iron  and  other  pyrites 
of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  Sometimes  it  occurs 
beautifully  crystallised  in  the  cubic  form,  asso- 
ciated with  quartz,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  sub- 
stances, in  regular  veins.  In  the  gold-fields  of 
California  and  Australia  lumps  of  nearly  pure 
gold  have  been  discovered  in  abundance.  In  the 
former  country  a  mass  of  gold  weighing  28  lbs. 
was  found,  whilst  in  our  own  colonies  one  weigh- 
ing 106  lbs.  was  dug  out  of  a  quartz  rock  near 
Bathurst.  The  latter  contained  upwards  of  91% 
of  pure  gold,  and  nearly  8|%  of  silver ;  being  as 
pure  as  the  English  sovereign,  or,  in  trade  lan- 
guage, '  22  carats  fine.' 

The  chief  gold-yielding  countries  are  :  Africa, 
Hungary,  the]  Ural,  Australia,  and  America, 
especially  Mexico,  Peru,  the  Brazils,  California, 
Columbia,  and  Victoria. 

Mods  of  Extracting  Chid,  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  gold  in  circulation  is  obtained  by 
the  washing  process ;  this  mav  be  carried  on  in 
remote  dis&icts  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  by 
simply  patting  the  sand  into  wooden  bowls  and 
washing  it  gradually  with  water.  Wherever 
gold-washing  is  a  regularly  established  business, 
properly  constructed  contrivances  are  applied. 

Extraction  hg  meant  of  Mercury.  This  method 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  mercury  very  readily 
forms  an  amalgam  with  gold.  The  process  is 
carried  on  in  peculiarly  constructed  mills,  or  by 
washing  the  crushed  quartz  or  sand  over  a  sluice 
of  sheet  copper,  with  little  projections  of  copper 
amalgamated  with  mercury;  the  gold  amalga- 
mates and  collects  against  the  copper  ledges.  The 
excess  of  mercury  is  removed  from  the  amalgam 
by  pressure  in  leathern  or  stout  linen  bags ;  the 
remainder  in  amalgamation  with  the  gold  is  vola- 
tilised by  ignition  in  suitably  constructed  fur- 
naces. 

Smelting  for  Oold,  By  this  method  a  crude 
iron  is  produced,  from  which  the  gold  is  separated 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  yields 
from  25  to  30  times  as  much  gold  as  the  washing 
process. 

Extraction  of  Gold  from  Poor  Minerals. 
Chlorine  water,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  is  sometimes  used  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  the  gold  is  converted  into  chloride  of  gold, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Refining.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  several 
ways :  (1)  by  means  of  antimony  sulphide,  SbjS,; 
(2)  by  means  of  sulphur  and  litharge;  (3)  by 
cementation ;  (4)  bv  quartation ;  (5)  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  last-named  method  is  the 
only  important  one ;  almost  any  alloy  containing 
gold  in  addition  to  copper  and  silver  can  be 
treated,  but  the  quantity  of  gold  should  not 
exceed  20% ,  nor  that  of  the  copper  10% .  The 
alloy  intended  for  this  operation  is  first  g^ranu- 
lated,  and  then  heated  for  about  12  hours,  to- 
gether with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  cast- 
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iron  or  porcelain  vessela.  The  copper  and  silver 
dissolve,  and  snlphuroos  acid  is  evolved  and  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid^  or  is 
absorbed  by  a  soda  or  lime  solution  to  form  sul- 
phite or  bisulphite  of  soda  or  bisulphite  of  lime. 
The  solution  of  mixed  sulphates  of  silver  and 
copper  is  poured  into  leaden  pans ;  it  solidifies  on 
cooling,  and  the  pasty  mass  is  dug  out  with  iron 
spades  and  put  into  leaden  tanks  filled  with  boil- 
ing water.  The  silver  is  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  strips  of  copper,  and  the  copper  in 
solution  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  blue  vitriol. 
The  gold  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a 
dark,  insoluble,  spongy  mass;  it  is  first  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  next 
with  nitric  acid ;  it  is  then  dried  and  melted  with 
the  addition  of  saltpetre.  By  this  process  the 
iS%  ^  'h%  ^^  S^^^  oontained  in  old  silver  coins 
has  mostly  been  recovered,  and  the  silver  often 
contained  in  gold  ingots  is  extracted  by  a  similar 
method. 

The  silver  may  also  be  separated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way,  patented  in  1861  by  Mr  W.  £. 
Newton : — The  argentiferous  substance,  whether 
in  the  state  of  ore  or  bullion,  is  reduced  to  a 
granulated  or  spongy  state  by  fusion  along  with 
zinc,  or  some  other  metal  cheaper  than  silver,  and 
the  zinc  is  subsequently  removed  by  digesting 
the  resulting  granulated,  laminated,  or  pulveru- 
lent alloy  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  acid. 
The  zinc,  &c.,  is  recovered  by  the  usual  means. 
This  process,  carefully  conducted,  produces  metal 
of  great  ductility  and  purity,  containing  99% 
to  991%  of  pure  gold. 

Chemically  pure  gold  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  metal  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  adding  a 
solution  of  protosnlpnate  of  iron,  and  collecting 
and  washing  the  precipitate.  In  this  state  it  is  a 
brown  powder,  which  acquires  a  metallic  lustre  by 
friction  or  heat. 

Prop,  The  most  marked  properties  of  gold  are 
its  rich  yellow  colour,  its  ductility,  malleability, 
insolubility  in  aU  menstrua  except  'aqua  regia' 
(nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  aqueous  chlorine,  and 
•hydrofluoric  acid,  and  its  very  slight  affinity  for 
oxygen.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat  (231ff^  F., 
DanieU),  and  the  fused  metal  has  a  brilliant 
green  colour.  It  forms  compounds  vrith  chlorine, 
iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &o.  Sp.  gr.  of  native 
gold,  13'8  to  17*7 ;  of  pure  gold,  19*8  (average) ; 
its  greatest  density  is  12'6.  Solutions  of  gold 
exhibit  the  following  reactions :  Ferrous  snlpnate 
gives  a  brown  precipitate,  which  acquires  a  me- 
tallic lustre  when  rubbed ;  stannous  chloride  (pre- 
ferably containing  a  littie  perchloride)  gives  a 
violet,  purple,  or  blackish  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
hydrosulphide  of  ammonia  give  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  simple  acicU ;  ammonia  gives  a 
reddish-y^ow  precipitate  ('fulminating  gold') 
with  tolerably  concentrated  solutions,  either  at 
once  or  on  boUing  the  Uquid ;  caustic  potash  gives 
a  reddish-yellow  precipitate  with  neutral  solutions 
of  gold,  insoluble  in  excess.  Borax  beads,  when 
fused  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  gold  compound, 
become  rosy  by  reflected  light,  and  blue  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

JSxtrctcHon  of  Gold  Uf  Sodimn  Amalgam, 
(OrooMi  Method — patented.)  In  the  extraction 


of  gold  by  amalgamation  the  mercury  is  apt  to 
become  very  finely  divided,  and  the  gold  tar- 
nished, 'so  that  the  process  is  very  incomplete. 
Mr  Crookes  discovered  that  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  sodium  to  the  mercury  pre- 
vents these  difficulties  (called  '  flouring '  and 
'  sickening '),  and  his  process  has  been  generally 
adopted.  It  increases  the  yield  of  gold  by  from 
5%  to  80% . 

JSsHm,    1.  In  the  dry  way : 

The  quantity  of  gold  in  an  allot  is  nsnally 
estimated  by  'assaying'  the  sample.  Beforo 
proceeding  to  the  assay,  it  is  necessary  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  other  metala 
(copper  or  silver,  or  both)  in  Uie  specimen  to  be 
examined,  in  order  to  employ  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  lead  in  the  '  cupellation.'  The  experi- 
enced assayer  commonly  does  this  by  the  '  assay 
of  the  touch,'  and,  in  certain  cases,  by  a  rough 
preliminary  assay.  The  quantity  of  lead  em« 
ployed  may  be  about  16  times  the  weight  of  the 
copper  present  in  the  sample,  and  when  the  alloy 
contains  silver  an  additional  allowance  of  lead, 
equal  to  1-lOth  of  its  weight,  is  made  on  that 
account.  When  no  silver  is  present,  or  it  is  not 
required  to  be  estimated,  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  lead  may  be  employed.  The  weight 
taken  for  the  assay  ('  assay  pound ')  is  usually  12 
or  6  gr.  The  alloy  and  dose  of  lead  being 
accurately  weighed  and  separately  wrapped  in 
small  pieces  of  paper,  the  assay  may  be  at  once 
proceeded  with. 

a.  CiTFBLLATiov.  This  operation,  the  most 
important  of  the  whole,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. Unlike  silver,  gold  will  bear  the 
highest  heat  of  the  furnace  without '  vegetating,' 
'  fuming,'  or  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  The  loss 
of  weight  g^ves  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  alloy. 

p,  QvABTATiON.  The  cupelled  sample  is  fused 
with  three  times  ks  weight  of  pure  silver  (called 
the  'witness'), by  which  the  gold  is  reduced  to 
l-4th  of  the  mass,  or  less,  and  in  this  state  may 
be  easily  removed. 

y.  PASTiira.  The  alloy,  after  qnartation,  is 
hammered  or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  strip  or  leaf. 
curled  into  a  spiral  form,  and  boiled  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  a  small  flask,  with  about  2^  to  8 
oz.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*8);  and  the  fluid 
being  poured  off,  it  is  again  boiled  in  a  similar 
manner  with  1|  to  2  oz.  more  of  nitric  acid  (sp. . 
gr.  1*2),  after  which  the  gold  is  carefully  col- 
lected, washed  in  pure  vrater,  and  dried.  When 
the  operation  of '  parting '  is  skilfi:dly  conducted, 
and  the  acid  not  too  strong,  the  meud  preserves 
its  spiral  form ;  otherwise  it  falls  into  the  state 
of  flakes  or  powder.  The  second  Ixuling  or  di- 
gestion is  technically  termed  the  '  reprise.'  The 
loss  of  weight  by  '  parting,'  after  deducting  tfaat 
of  the  '  witness,'  corresponds  to  the  quanti^  of 
silver  originally  in  the  specimen. 

d,  AiTNBALiKO.  This  consists  in  putting  the 
pure  gold  obtained  by  the  last  process  into  a 
small  porous  crucible  or  cupel,  and  heating  it  to 
redness  in  the  muffle. 

c.  WBi0HiKa.  This  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  accuracy.  The  weight  in  grains  tpoy, 
doubled  or  quadrupled,  as  the  case  may  be,  gives 
the  number  of  carats  fine  of  the  alloy  examined, 
without  calculation. 
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3.  In  the  wet  wsy : 

The  lichneM  in  gold  of  any  snbstanoe,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  when  the  quantity  is  email  (and 
indeed  in  all  other  cases),  is  most  simply  and 
economically  determined  by  the  common  method 
of  chemical  analysis.  The  gold  may  be  thrown 
down  from  ite  solution  by  adding  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron ;  the  precipitate,  after  being 
washed,  dried,  and  gently  heated,  may  be  weighed 
AS  pure  gold. 

^e  gold  may  also  be  precipitated  as  salphide 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  as  oxalate  by  oxalic 
add,  and  conrertBd  into  metallic  gold  by  ig- 
nition. 

JPois,,  ^e.  The  soluble  preparations  of  gold 
(chlorides)  are  riolent  poisons.  The  symptoms 
leaemUe  those  occasioned  by  conrosiTe  sublimate, 
but  are  somewhat  less  riolent.  Metallic  gold  in 
a  minute  state  of  dirision  is  also  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  unpleasant  o<maequences,  and  even 
endangering  life.  The  antidote  is  iron  filings  or 
a  Boluti<m  of  sulphate  of  iron,  given  conjomtly 
with  an  emetic. 

Uu9,  The  most  extensive  is  its  application  to 
coinage  and  next  that  to  g^ding  and  jewellery. 
Qold  in  sheets  i  in.  thi<£  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  large  dome  of  Isaac's  Charch  at  St 
Petersburg,  while  three  at  least  of  the  crosses 
on  the  domes  of  the  Moscow  churches  are  made 
of  solid  gold.  Pure  gold  is  only  used  for  certain 
chemical  purposes,  and  for  the  manufacture  of 
gold-leaf;  the  Staffordshire  potteries  consume 
X60,000  annually  for  this  purpose  alone.  All 
other  gold  is  alloyed  with  copper  or  silver  to  pro- 
duce the  degree  of  hardness  necessary  for  ham- 
mering, stamping,  Slc  The  proportion  of  gold 
in  an  illoy  is  expressed  by  saying  it  is  so  many 
'carats'  fine,  pure  gold  being  called  24-carat 
gold;  standwd  gold  as  used  for  coinage  is  22 
eaxats  fine,  containing  22  parts  of  pure  gold  to  2 
parte  of  copper. 

In  m§diein0,  gold  has  been  given  in  the  form 
of  powder,  in  scrofula  and  syphilis,  by  Chrestoio, 
Kiel,  and  others,  with  apparent  advantage. — 
Do»e,  4  gr.  to  1  gr.,  8  or  4  times  a  day,  in  pills 
or  as  a  friction  on  the  tongue  and  gums.  An 
<nntment  made  of  1  gr.  of  powdered  gold  and  80 
gr.  of  lard  has  been  ^plied  by  Niel  to  the  skin 
deprived  of  the  epidermis  (endermically)  in  the 
above  diseases. 

The  more  important  chemical  compounds  con- 
taining gold*  the  alloys,  and  commercial  forms  of 
the  metal,  together  with  certain  factitious  sub- 
stances popukriy  called  'gold/  are  noticed  in 
alphabetical  order  below. 

Gold,  Alleys  and  Preparatloiit  of: 

Gold,  Artificial.  IVsp.  From  copper,  16  parts; 
platinum, 7 parts;  line,  1  part;  fused  together. 
This  alloy  resembles  in  colour  gold  of  16  carats 
fine,  or  2-8rdB,  and  will  resist  the  action  of  nitric 
acid,  unless  very  concentrated  and  boiling. 

Gold,  Butch.  £J^.  Mavvhxim  aoLD,  Mosaic  o., 
Obmolu,  PnrosBBOx,  Pbivoi's  xbtal,  Rbd 
BSA88,  SnciLOB,  ToKBAO.  These  names  are  ap- 
plied to  several  varieties  of  fine  gold-coloured 
brass,  differing  slightly  in  tint  and  in  the  pro- 
portions of  copper  and  zinc. 

At  the  celebrated  works  of  Hegermfihl,  near 
Potsdam,  the  proportions  of  copper,  11  parts,  to  | 


zinc,  2  parts,  are  employed  to  produce  a  metal 
which  is  afterwards  rolled  into  sheets  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Dutch  leaf -gold.  This  alloy  has 
a  very  rich,  deep  gold  colour.  Its  malleability  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  may  be  beaten  oat  into 
leaves  not  exceeding  Trhnr  ^^'  ^  thickness. 

Gold,  Grain.  Syn,  Aubfm  obajtulatuh,  L. 
Prep.  From  cupelled  gold,  1  part;  silver,  8 
parts;  melted  together  and  poured  in  a  small 
stream  into  water ;  the  silver  being  afterwards 
dissolved  out  by  digestion  in  boiling  nitric  acid, 
and  the  grains,  after  being  well  washed  in  water, 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible  or  cupel.  Used 
to  make  prroarations  of  gold. 

Gold,  Jew>]l«r's.  This  term  is  applied  to  alloys 
of  gold  used  for  trinkete  and  inferior  articles  of 
jewellery,  ranging  from  8  or  4  carate  fine  up- 
wards ;  or  which  are  too  inferior  to  receive  the 
'  Hall  mark.' 

Gold,  Leaf-.  Sgn.  Oold-lbav.  Gold  reduced 
to  leaves  by  hammering  it  between  thin  animal 
membrane.  Its  preparation  constitutes  the 
trade  of  the  goldbeater.  These  leaves  are  only 
■nrbTSTi  '^^*  ill  thickness.  Gilt  silver  is  hammered 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  leaves  are  thicker.  The 
latter  is  called  party  gold.  Both  are  used  by 
artiste  and  gilders,  and  by  druggiste  to  gild  pills. 

Gold*  Powdered.  Sy».  Ditidbd  oold.  Gild- 
ing FOWDBB,  Gold  bbonzb.  Gold  coloub; 
AUBI  PULTiSyL.  JPrep.  1.  Gold,l  part;  mercury,? 
parte ;  form  an  amalgam,  and  expose  it  to  heat 
until  all  the  mercury  is  volatilised ;  or  dissolve 
out  the  mercury  with  hot  nitric  acid.  In  either 
case  the  residue  is  to  be  powdered,  washed,  and 
dried.  If  the  quantity  operated  on  is  considerable 
the  process  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  save  the 
mercury. 

2.  From  g^ld-leaf  and  honey  ground  together, 
as  the  last,  by  means  of  a  stone  and  muller.  This 
is  the  plan  commonly  adopted  in  the  small  way 
by  artiste. 

8.  From  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  pre- 
cipiteted  by  protosulphato  o£  iron,  the  resulting 
powder  being  washed,  dried,  and  gently  heated. 
This  gives  pure  gold. 

Ueee,  Sfc,  Powdered  gold  is  employed  in  gild- 
ing by  japanners  and  by  artiste.  It  is  either  sold 
in  powder  (gold  in  powder),  or  made  up  into  shells 
(gold  in  shells).  Ite  use  in  medicine  has  been 
already  noticed. 

Gold,  Chlorides  of : 

1.  Konoehloride.  AuCL  5jrfi.  Aubovb  ohlo- 
BiDB,  Pbotochlobidb  ot  GOLD.  A  yellowish- 
white  mass  formed  when  a  solution  A  trichlo- 
ride of  gold  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residuum  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about 
440°  F.,  until  fumes  of  chlorine  cease  to  be  evolved. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  decomposes  it, 
slowly  when  cold,  but  rapidly  when  hot,  into 
metaUic  gold  and  the  trichloride. 

2.  Trichloride.  AuCl,.  Byn,  AUBio  ohlobedb, 

TbIOHLOBIDB   07   GOLD;  AUBI    OHLOBIDFK,  L. 

Vrep.  Gold,  1  part,  is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of 
heat  in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid,  8  parte,  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
allowed  to  crystallise. 

Frof,  Orange-red  crystalline  needles>  or 
ruby-ied  prismi^ic  crystals;  deliquescent;  solu- 
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ble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol,  forming  a  deep 
yellow  Bolation;  at  500°  F.  it  soifers  decom- 
position, chlorine  being  given  off  and  pare  gold 
left  behind.  It  is  redaced  bv  ferrous  sulphate, 
oxalic,  sulphurous,  formic,  ana  phosphorous  acids, 
as  well  as  by  most  of  the  metals,  to  metallic  gold. 
It  combines  with  several  of  the  metallic  chlorides, 
forming  a  series  of  double  salts,  which  are  mostly 
yellow  when  in  crystals,  and  red  when  deprived 
of  water. 

Use9,  Sfo.  It  has  been  employed  by  Dnportal, 
Chrestein,  Niel,  Cullerier,  Legrand,  and  others, 
as  a  substitate  for  mercury,  in  scrofula,  bron- 
chocele,  chronic  skin  diseases,  &c.i  also  as  a 
caustic. — DoMBt  -^  gr.,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
or  made  into  a  pill  with  starch ;  or,  in  frictions 
on  the  gums,  in  quantities  of  -^  to  -^  gr.  Its 
most  important  use,  however,  is  as  a  reagent  in 
photography,  large  quantities  being  manufac- 
tured for  use  as  a  chief  agent  in  toning  photo- 
gpraphic  prints. 

To  some  extent  it  is  also  used  for  electro- 
gilding,  and  mixed  with  excess  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassium  it  forms  a  good  gilding  solution  for 
small  articles  of  copper.  These  are  first  cleaned 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  boiled  for  some 
time  in  the  mixture. 

The  above  is  the  salt  generally  referred  to 
under  the  name  of  the  *  chloride  of  gold.' 

Gold,  Chloride  of,  and  Sodium.  AuCI,.NaCl. 
2Aq.  Syn,  Aubochlobidb  op  sodittm;  SoDii 
ATTBOOHLOBIDUM,  L.  Prep,  Auric  chloride,  85 
parts ;  chloride  of  sodium,  16  parts ;  dissolve  in 
a  little  distilled  water,  evaporate  until  a  pellicle 
forms,  then  put  the  solution  aside  to  crystallise. 
It  forms  beautiful  orange-coloured  rhombic 
prisms.  It  is  used  in  medicine  in  the  same  way 
as  the  trichloride. 

Gold,  Cyanide  of.  AuCy,.  8yn,  Aubio  cta- 
VIDB.  Prep,  Add  a  solution  of  pure  cyanide  of 
potassium  to  a  solution  of  pure  aurio  chloride  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  carefully  avoiding 
any  excess ;  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Prop.,  Ueee,  <f  o.  The  salt  is  a  pale  yellow 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  forming  the 
double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  so  largely 
used  in  the  electrotype  process.  Cyanide  of  gold 
is  employed  to  a  certain  extent  in  medicine. 

Gold,  Falminating.  Prep.  By  adding  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  (trichlo- 
ride) as  long  as  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate 
(fulminating  gold)  forms ;  the  latter  must  he  col- 
lected, washed,  and  dried  with  the  greatest 
possible  caution. 

The  chlorine  of  the  gold  chloride  is  replaced 
by  the  group  NH^.  See  YviJSJSA.TiSGt  Cox- 
9OrvD0. 

Gold,  Iodide  of.    Aulg.    Syn,    Aubio  iosidb, 

TbI-IODIDB  op  GOLD;  AUBE  lODISUX,  L.  Prep. 
Add  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold  to  one  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  The  resulting  precipitate  is 
at  first  reidissolved  on  agitation,  a  soluble  double 
iodide  being  formed ;  subsequentiy  the  iodide  of 
gold  is  precipitated,  leaving  the  supernatant 
liquor  colourless. 

Prop.,  Ueee,  8^,  A  dark  green  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  hydriodic  acid.  It  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed as  a  medicine,  and,  like  other  preparations 


of  gold,  is  of   an  alterative  character. — ^Dote, 

About  yV  ^- 
Gold,  Oxides  of: 

1.  Monoxide.  Au^O.  Syn.  Avbous  oxedb, 
Pbotoxidb  of  gold.  Prep.  Formed  by  treat- 
ing the  aureus  chloride  with  strong  potassium 
hydrate.  A  g^ecn  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in 
potassium  hydrate  solution,  and  readily  decom- 
posing into  metallic  gold  and  auric  oxide. 

2.  Triozide.     AugOs.     Syn.     Aubio    oxidb, 

OXIDB    07    GOLD,    PBBOXIDB    OP    GOLD,   AUXIO 

AOID ;  AUBI  oxiDUlf ,  L.  Prep.  Magnesic  oxide,  4 
parts;  auric  chloride,  1  part;  water,  40  parts; 
mix,  boil,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  agiun  with  water.  Itmnst 
be  dried  in  the  shade. 

A  reddish-yellow  powder,  easily  decomposed  by 
heat ;  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  hydro* 
bromie  acids  and  strong  nitric  add,  but  insoluble 
in  water  and  the  other  acids.  It  forms  unstable 
salts  with  the  alkalies. 

Gold,  Sulphide  of.  Au^.  Syn.  Sulphubbt 
OP  GOLD ;  AuBi  SULPHUBBTUic,  L.  Prep,  Trans- 
mit a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
through  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold  in  water ; 
or  add  hydrosulphide  of  ammonia  to  the  same  solu- 
tion; collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  with  cold 
distilled  water,  and  dry  it  in  the  shade. 

GOLI>'BEATE£'S  SKUST  is  prepared  from  the 
peritoneal  membrane  of  the  cacum  of  the  ox.  It 
is  used  to  separate  the  leaves  of  gold  whilst  under 
the  hammer,  as  a  nearly  invisible  defensive  dress- 
ing for  cuts,  as  a  fabric  for  court  plaster,  Ac. 

GOLD  DETEA'GENT.  Pr^.  (Upton.)  Take 
quicklime,  1  oz.;  sprinkle  it  with  a  little  hot 
water  to  slake  it,  tiien  gradually  add  boiling 
water,  1  pint,  so  as  to  form  a  milk.  Next  diseolve 
pearlash,  2  oz.,  in  boiling  water,  1|  pints ;  mix  the 
two  solutions,  cover  np  the  yessel,  agitate  occa- 
sionally for  an  hour,  allow  it  to  settle,  decant  the 
clear,  put  it  into  flat  half -pint  bottles,  and  well 
cork  them  down. 

Use,  To  clean  gilding,  &c.,  either  alone  or 
diluted  with  water.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft 
sponge,  and  then  washed  off  witii  clean  water. 
It  is  essentially  a  weak  solution  of  potassa,  and 
may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by  diluting 
solution  of  potaasa  (Ph.  L.)  with  about  5  times  its 
volume. 

GOLB  SHELLS.  Oold-leaf  or  powdered  gold 
ground  np  vrith  gum-water,  and  spread  upon 
the  insides  of  shells.    Used  by  artists. 

GOLB  SIZE.  Syn.  Gilding  bizb,  Gildbb'b 
B.,  QoLD  COLOUB.  Prep,  1.  (Oil  Stzb.)  Dry- 
ing or  boiled  oil  thickened  with  yellow  ochre  or 
calcined  red  ochre,  and  carefully  reduced  to  the 
utmost  smoothness  by  grinding.  It  is  thinned 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  Improves  by  age.  Used 
for  oil  gilding. 

2.  (WatbbSizb.)  Parchment  or  isinglass  sizei, 
mixed  with  finely  ground  yellow  ochre.  Used  in 
burnished  or  distemper  gilding. 

GOLDEV  SEAL.    See  Htdbabtis  CjLSABvniB. 

GOVG-METAL.    See  Bell-mbtal. 

GOEIOMETEB.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  crystals — a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance in  ehemietry  and  mineraU^,  The  simplest 
form  of  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  reflect- 
ing goniometer  of  Dr  Wollaaton.    It  consists  of 
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a  horiionUI  gradokted  circle  diiided  at  ita  border 
into  360* ;  at  it*  middle  i*  t.  imall  plate  (m),  which 
rcTDlTo,  and  with  which  an  indicator  (i),  poin' 
in^  to  the  diTuioDa,  is  eonneeled.    The  crjital 
plaoed  upon  the  plate  (m)  in  aiich  a  poeitiiiD  th 
it*  angle*  and  poiiihed  nirfMea  are  vertical, 
■null  beam  of  the  parallel  rayi  of  the  inn  is  i 


fleeted  from  the  antertoT  larface  and  formi  a 
Inigltt  Tertical  line  upon  a  icreen  (e)  placed  at 
the  ride.  The  indicator  (l),  and  with  it  the  priim, 
i>  now  tamed  nntil  a  xeooDd  nirfue  of  the  prism 
nflecti  tbe  rays  in  the  >ame  direction — that  ii  to 
■ay,  natal  the  brig-bt  line  occupies  tbe  sams  poai- 
tjon  on  the  screen.  The  second  surface  most  now 
of  conne  occupy  the  same  position  u  the  first  waa 
in  preriontlj.  If  the  second  tarfaca  is  pirallel 
to  the  first,  it  is  obvioiis  that  the  indicator  most 
rerotre  throngh  19(f  to  bring  the  bright  spot  to 
the  same  place,  bat  if  the  second  scrface  forms 
with  tbe  first  any  angle  a,  the  object  is  attained 
br  ■  rerolatlotl  of  180-a°.  To  find  the  angle 
of  the  prism  a,  therefore,  it  !■  onlj  necocsary 
to  inbtnict  tbe  an^Ie  of  rcTolntion  of  the  in- 
dicator, which  can  be  read  oft  on  the  divisions  of 
the  circnmference,  from  180°  ('  Optics  and  Light,' 
JenisZ, '  Int.  Scientific  Series  ')■  The  angle  of 
a  prism  may  aUo  be  measored  itill  more  con- 
veniently by  means  of  a  spectrometer,  in  which 
the  indicator  of  the  goniometer  is  replaced  bj  an 
arm  bearing  a  telescope. 

QOOfll.  Formerly,  almost  miraculous  virtaes 
w«re  attributed  to  this  Inrd.  Its  Sesh  was  said 
to  promote  longevity,  to  cure  hydrophobia,  and  to 
be  aphiodisiac  The  tkt  (ooosi  obbisi  i  adkib 
AmiRiB),  mixed  with  honey,  was  supposed  to  be 
"  good  w^init  the  bitin^i  of  a  mad  dog."  At  the 
present  day  it  is  oecastonally  used  in  clysters, 
and,  when  scented,  as  a  pom&de  to  make  the  hair 
grow,  for  which  pnrpose  it  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  bear's  grease.  Jn  qusntity  it  is  an  emetic  of 
very  easy  action.  The  large  feathers  of  the  wings 
(qnills)  are  used  for  writing.  Tbe  small  feathers 
form  the  common  stuffing  of  oar  beds. 

OOOSTBESBT.  The  fruit  or  berry  of  B&m 
gnumloTia.  Unripe  fruit,  cold  and  acidnlausj 
ripe  fralt,  wholesome  and  slightly  laiative;  but 
the  seeds  and  skios  should  not  be  eaten,  as  they 
are  very  indigestible ;  the  jaice  of  the  green  fmit 
b  made  into  wine  (GHSLiaH  OBAMFAQfl*)  ;  the 
•eads,  washed  and  roaited,  were  formerly  need  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee  (ooobibsbbt  oovfbb). 
Oooseberries   are   preaerved   by   simply  bottling 


them,  and  keeping  them  in  a  very  cold  place.  See 
CniEsi,  Pool,  Pbcit,  ±c. 

QOULASD.    Sgn.    Oouubd'b  BXTBtoT.    See 

SOLTTTIOH  or  DiACBI&rB  Or  LlAD. 

aOVT.  Sfn.  Abtsbitib,  L.  A  painfnl  ^s- 
esse  that  chiefly  attacks  the  male  sex,  particularly 
those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust  frame. 
Persons  who  live  temperatclj  snd  take  much 
exercise  are  seldom  tronbled  with  gout.  In- 
dolence, inactivity,  laxnrions  habits  of  life,  and 
free  living,  are  among  the  exciting  causes  of  this 
disease;  bat  true  gout  may  be  seen  among  the 
very  poor ;  and  excessive  study,  grief,  watchf ol. 
ness,  exposure  to  cold,  and  tbe  too  free  nse  of 
acidnlons  liquors  also  occasionally  bring  it  on. 
In  some  penons  it  is  an  hereditary  disease. 

Tnatm.  A  plain  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate 
exercise,  and  the  use  of  warm  laxatives,  gentle 
tonics,  diaphoretics,  and  diuretics,  abstinence 
from  malt  Uqnors  and  effervescing  wines,  are 
among  the  best  preventives.  Tba  moderate 
use  of  alkaline  remedies,  as  potassa  and  maguesia, 
has  also  been  recommended.  To  relieve  the  fit  of 
goat,  or  to  check  it  at  its  commencement,  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  will  be  ofl«n  foaad  eflective. 
The  use  of  the  ssh  m4dicinaU,  or  the  eiiMn 
eoleiiei,  of  the  FbsnnacopcBia,  may  also  be  had 
recourse  to;  a  due  dose  of  which  taken  at  bed- 
time will  frequently  carry  off  the  paroxysm,  and 
nearly  slwajs  mitigate  the  symptoois.  The  effects 
of  the  above  remedies  do  not  greatly  differ  from 
each  other.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  ac- 
companied with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nausea 
or  sickness,  wliich  terminates  in  vomiting  or  a 
discharge  from  the  bowels,  or  both.  These  sym- 
ptoms have  often  reached  an  alarming  extent, 
and  in  some  constitutions  follow  even  a  moderate 
dose.  This  method  of  cure  should  not,  therefore, 
be  nnadvisedly  and  incautionsly  adopted. 

Another  remedy  which  has  been  recommended 
for  gout  is  lemon-juice,  but  experience  has  proved 
that  this  agent  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
dose  proposed  by  Dr  O.  Rees,  who  originated 
this  treatment,  was  2  or  8  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  Uirice 

To  ensure  the  efficacy  of  lemon-jaice,  it  mnst 
be  expressed  from  tbe  nnit  into  the  glass  shortly 
before  being  taken.  That  purchased  at  the  shops 
is  generally  stale  snd  disagreeable,  and  is  often 
worse  than  useless.  In  some  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  take  the  juice  undiluted,  but  the  more  common 
practice  is  to  mix  it  with  abont  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  water.  See  RHBCitATiBM,  Coichioch, 
DoAreHT  (Antiarthritic),  Lbuon-jiucb,  Tdib- 

QAB  OB  COIOHimiM,  WtKB  OB  CotOHICOlf,  Ac. 

Oont  Cor'dial.  Prap.  Rhubarb,  senna,  cori- 
ander seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  liquorice-root  and  saffran,  of  each,  1 
.  raisiiu,  21  lbs, ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  2 
nil*,  i  digest  for  14  days,  press  uid  filter.  Used 
in  goat  and  rbeomatism.  Aromatic  and  slightly 
laxative. —  Doie,  1  to  8  table- spoonfnls, 

Oont  Hsd'klae.  (Ouiean'f.)  A  miitnre  of  wine 
of  colchicam,  wine  of  opinm,  and  tinctnre  of 

OoQt  Bam'edy.  (^Ahxaitdtr't.)  According  to 
Dr  Paris,  this  conttuni  aniseed,  cumin  seed,  ginger, 
hermodactyls,  pepper,  and  scammooy. 

a«Dt  Bpedfio.  {JfKrrri5''(.)  A  mixture  of  iodide 
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of  potassium,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  wine  of 
colchicum,  disguised  with  an  aromatic  tincture. 

GOUTTES  AM2SES.  [Fr.]  See  Dbofb 
(Bitter). 

GRADITATOB.    See  Viiteoab. 

QSAPriHG  COH'FOST.  CI»y  tempered  with 
water,  to  which  a  little  linseed  oil  is  sometimes 
added.  Used  to  cover  the  joint  formed  by  the 
scion  and  stock  in  grafting. 

aSAINS    OF    PAB'ADISE.      8yn.      Qtjiitba 

CHAINS,    MAIiAGTTETTA     FEPFSB.      The    Secds    of 

the  Amomum  melegtteta.  Grains  of  paradise 
are  hot,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  and  in  general  pro- 
perties similar  to  the  other  peppers.  In  *somc 
parts  of  the  world  they  are  used  as  a  condiment. 
They  are  principally  employed  in  these  countries 
to  impart  a  false  strength  to  wine,  beer,  spirits, 
and  vinegar.  

GBAM  or  CHICK  PEA  (Cicer  arietinuTn,  L.). 
An  annual  herb,  cultivated  from  an  early  period 
in  warm  countries,  especially  in  India,  where  it  is 
used  in  cakes,  curries,  &c»  It  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  and  Greeks.  An 
acid  liquid  is  obtained  by  collecting  the  dew 
from  the  plant  in  the  early  morning ;  it  contains 
oxalic,  acetic,  and  perhaps  malic  acid  in  solation. 
The  Persian  weight  nukhud,  y^^  oz.  avoirdupois, 
is  a  seed  of  deer  arietinum. 

GBA]iI,GBEEN.  Of  India  (Phaaeohu  Mungo, 
L.),  largely  cultivated  under  various  forms  as  a 
food  crop.  Flour  and  cakes  are  made  from  it. 
The  seeds  of  P.  Mungo,  var.  rcKiiatus,  are  used 
in  India,  under  the  name  of  oord  grains,  each 
equalling  a  i  of  a  retti,  or  about  i  a  grain. 

GBAM,  HOBBE.    See  Douchob. 

GBANIL'LA.  A  small  inferior  variety  of 
cochineal  (which  see), 

GBAinXLA'TIOir.  The  act  or  process  of 
forming,  or  breaking  into,  grains  or  small 
masses. 

The  granulation  of  XBDionrss  has  of  late 
years  received  considerable  attention  from  both 
xoreign  and  British  pharmaceutists.  In  France, 
granulated  powders  (pottdbss  GBAinTL^ss)  are 
coming  into  general  use  in  place  of  impalpable 
powders,  the  most  unpleasant  of  all  forms  of 
medicine.  The  French  process  consists  in  enve- 
loping the  particles  of  medicines  in  syrup  by 
means  of  heat  and  constant  stirring.  Mr 
Banner,  of  Liverpool,  has  lately  introduced  a 
method  of  granulating  medicines  iar  preferable 
to  that  of  the  French  pharmaceutists.  The 
powder  to  be  granulated  is  placed  in  a  mortar, 
and  mucilage  of  gum-acacia  is  gradually  added 
until  a  crumbly  mass  is  made;  this  is  then 
rubbed  through  a  wire-sieve  (about  12  meshes  to 
the  inch),  and  the  granules  produced  are  spread 
out  on  paper,  and  left  to  dry  spontaneously,  or 
they  are  placed  in  a  copper  pan,  and  kept  in 
constant  motion  over  a  stove  until  dry;  when 
perfectly  dry,  they  are  placed  in  a  mortar,  and 
sufficient  quantity  of  strong  tincture  of  tolu  (3 
dr.  to  1  oz.)  is  added  to  them,  until  by  constant 
stirring  they  all  appear  glossy  and  shining ;  they 
are  then  dried  again  by  a  gentle  heat,  being  kept 
in  constant  motion.  The  granules  thus  formed 
keep  well,  are  tasteless,  and  are  much  more 
elegant  and  agreeable  preparations  than  pills  or 
ordinary  powders.    Many  saline  substances  are 


gpranulated  by  the  simple  process  of  diasolving 
the  salt  in  water,  and  evaporating  to  dimness 
with  constant  stirring. 

Metaxs  are  granulated  (reduced  to  drops, 
grains,  or  coarse  powder)  by  pouring  them,  in 
the  melted  state,  into  water.  In  many  cases 
they  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  holes  of  a 
species  of  colander  or  sieve  to  produce  minute 
division ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  drops 
spherical,  they  are  allowed  to  fall  from  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  permit  of  their  acquiring  the  solid 
state  before  striking  the  water.  Lead  shot  is 
made  in  this  way.  Shot  towers  are  often  up- 
wards of  100  feet  in  height. 

GBAPE8.  Sgn.  Vym,  L.  The  fruit  of  ViiU 
viuifera,  or  the  common  grape-vine.  Ripe  grapes 
are  cooling  and  antiseptic,  and  in  larg^  quantities 
diuretic  and  laxative.  They  are  very  useful  in 
bilious  affections  and  dyspepsia,  and  in  all  febrile, 
putrid,  and  inflammatory  complaints.  The  skin 
and  seed,  which  are  indigestible,  should  be  re- 
jected. "  Grapes  which  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  are,  if  taken  without  the  husks,  the 
safest  and  most  nutritive  of  summer  fruits  ** 
{Oullen).  "The  subjects  of  pulmonary  affections 
who  pass  the  summer  in  Switserland  may  try 
the  effects  of  a  course  of  grapes,  cure  de  raisins, 
a  remedy  held  in  high  estimation  in  several  parts 
of  the  Continent*'  (Sir  J,  Clark), 

Grapes,  in  bunches,  are  preserved  by  wrapping 
them  in  silver  paper,  and  packing  them  in  dry 
bran.  Each  bunch  is  suspended  by  the  stem  with 
the  fingers  of  one  hand,  whilst  the  bran  is  poured 
round  it  with  the  other ;  the  jar  being  occasionally 
gently  shaken  as  the  process  of  packing  proceeds. 
Some  paper  is  then  lud  over  the  top  of  the  jar, 
the  mouth  or  cover  of  which  is,  lastly,  tied  firmly 
over  with  a  bladder,  to  exclude  the  air  and  mois- 
ture.   See  Fbuit,  &c. 

GBAPH  COMPOSITION.  Prep.  1.  Russian 
glue,  2  parts;  distilled  wator,  li  ports;  gly- 
cerin (1*260),  5  parts ;  all  by  weight.  Soak  the 
glue  in  the  wator,  and,  when  soft,  dissolve  in  the 
glycerin  by  the  aid  of  heat.  One  part  of  fine 
whiting  may  be  added  if  desired. 

2.  Nelson's  gelatin,  8  oz.  Soak  in  4  os.  of 
water  for  12  hours,  then  add  glycerin,  2  ex., 
and  heat  gently  until  dissolved.  Four  while  hot 
into  square  wooden  or  tin  trays. 

GBA'PHITE.    See  Pluicbago. 

GBAPHOUTHA  PISAHA,  CurtU.  The  Pe* 
Moth.  It  is  very  usual  to  find  many  of  the 
peas  in  the  pods  at  harvest-time,  and  even  while 
still  green,  half  eaten,  and  surrounded  with  litUe 
particles  of  dust  and  dirt.  In  some  instances  as 
many  as  20%  aro  thus  affected,  to  the  gpreat  loss 
of  weight  and  injury  to  the  appearance  of  the 
samples.  Much  loss  is  sustained  very  frequently 
from  this  by  seed-pea  growers.  Crops  of  valuable 
seed-peas,  worth  from  lOt.  to  15#.  per  bushel, 
have  been  much  ii\jured  by  this  pest  in  recent 
seasons  in  the  pea-fields  in  Kent,  Essex,  Surr^, 
Bedfordshire,  and  Lancashire,  as  wdl  as  in 
market-garden  farms,  and  in  market  gardens,  and 
their  valne  greatly  reduced.  The  peas  that  are 
attacked  cannot  all  be  cleaned  from  the  bulk,  and 
buyers  naturally  think  that  the  plants  were  un- 
healthy, and  that  it  is  dangerous  to  sow  the  seed. 
Sometimes  the  work  of  this  moth  is  nttributed  to 
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weerils  and  beetles,  the  Siionm  and  Sruohida, 
It  is,  however,  entirely  of  a  different  character 
from  this,  and  is  done  at  another  period.  This 
insect  is  well  known  in  France  and  Germany. 

Jj^e  Hittory.  This  moth  is  a  pretty  little 
insect  belonging  to  the  family  Tortricidm,  It  is 
duky  grey  in  colour,  with  wings  slightly  tipped 
with  white.  It  flies  in  the  evening,  and  may  often 
be  seen  in  large  numbers  upon  tares  and  sainfoin, 
though  it  has  not  been  ascertained  actually  that 
it  attacks  these  plants  in  the  same  way  as  peas. 
It  places  two  or  three  eggs  upon  the  young  pods 
before  the  calices  have  fallen.  From  these  pale 
green,  rather  inclining  to  yellow,  caterpillars 
come  and  pierce  their  way  Into  the  pods,  and  then 
bore  into  the  tender  peas.  They  are  about  four 
lines  long,  or  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
when  fall  grown,  having  several  pairs  of  legs. 
When  the  peas  get  hard  ihe  caterpillars  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  getting  below  the  surface  enwrap 
themselves  in  silken  cocoons,  in  which  they  re- 
main untU  they  change  to  pupae  in  the  spring. 
Some  of  the  caterpLUsrs  remain  in  the  pods  and 
haulm  and  are  carried  with  the  peas. 

Prevention.  Peas  should  not  follow  peas  in  the 
course  of  cropping  on  farms,  or  in  market  gardens 
and  gardens,  after  an  attack  of  this  moth.  After 
the  peas  have  been  csrried  in  infested  fields  a  horse- 
rake  should  collect  the  pieces  of  haulm  left  upon 
the  ground,  which  should  at  once  be  burnt.  The 
land  must  be  deeply  ploughed.  When  the  peas 
are  thrashed  out  at  once  it  would  be  well  to  bum 
ihe  'cavings'  and  rubbish;  this  should  by  no 
means  be  carried  out  to  sheep  in  folds.  In  farms 
and  market  gardens  where  peas  are  picked  green 
for  market,  it  is  important  that  infested  haulm 
should  be  got  off  directly  the  peas  are  picked, 
and  carted  away  or  burnt.  A  good  dressing  of 
lime  or  lime  ashes  is  a  good  means  of  prevention 
('  Reports  on  Insects  Iignrious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

GRAY'SL.  A  collection  of  small  pebbles  com- 
monly mixed  with  sand  or  clay,  or  both.  Gravel 
for  garden  walks  is  chosen  for  its  fine  colour  and 
binding  properties.  Th^  gravel  of  Kensington 
and  Wimbledon  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Gravel  walks,  when  once  in  order,  may  be 
rendered  nearly  equal  to  asphalt  by  pouring  over 
them  tar  or  a  mixture  of  tar  and  pitch,  absorption 
being  promoted,  if  required,  by  the  application  of 
a  hot  iron. 

GraveL  In  pathology,  a  term  popularly  ap- 
plied to  calculous  matter  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
and  passing  off  in  the  urine ;  and  sometimes  to 
distinct  calculi  or  concretions  in  the  bladder 
itself. 

An  attack  of  gravel,  as  commonly  understood, 
is  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  red,  gritty,  sand- 
like  particles  in  the  urine,  which  do  not  dissolve 
when  the  urine  is  heated.  The  deposit  consists  of 
uric  acid.  Fains  in  the  loins  are  a  common  ac- 
companiment of  g^vel,  and  there  is  also  some- 
times pain  in  passing  water. 

Treatm.  Give  20  minims  of  solution  of  potash 
(of  the  B.  P.)  3  times  a  day  in  barley  water ;  or 
20  gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  also  3  times  a  day. 
Vichy  water  will  also  be  found  a  useful  remedy. 
See  CALCULUg. 

GRATUfBTSB.    See  Hydroxstbb. 


GRAYITT.  Sjfn,  GiuyiTATioir.  The  attrac- 
tive force  by  which  bodies  fall  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Weight  is  the  measure  of  gravity. 
The  determination  of  the  relative  weight  of  bodies 
with  reference  to  a  given  standard  is  explained 
under  Spboivio  Gsatity. 

ORATT.  The  juice  or  liquid  matter  that  drains 
from  dressed  meat  after  it  is  placed  on  the  dish 
for  serving.  The  common  practice  among  cooks 
is  to  pour  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiling  water  or 
broth  over  the  joint,  to  increase  the  quantity. 
The  natural  gravy  that  oozes  from  the  meat 
after  it  is  cut  is  the  richest  and  most  whole- 
some. Made  gravies  are  prepared  by  adding  spice 
and  flavouring  to  the  foregoing,  or  to  strong  meat 
soup. 

The  gravy  for  roast  meat  is  usually  made  by 
sprinkling  a  little  salt  on  the  joint  after  it  is 
placed  in  the  dish,  and  then  pouring  some  boiling 
water  over  it ;  this  washes  off  some  of  the  brown, 
and  makes  a  coloured  liquid  in  the  dish. 

Another  method  for  making  a  g^avy  for  roast 
meat  is  the  following : — Take  any  bones,  scraps 
of  cold  meat,  or  trimmings  of  the  joint,  put  them 
in  \  pint  of  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  ^  an 
onion,  let  them  stew  all  the  time  the  meat  is 
roasting ;  colour  with  a  little  burnt  sugar.  When 
the  meat  is  done,  pour  the  dripping  from  it  care- 
fullv  into  a  basin,  leaving  the  gravy  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tin ;  strain  the  gravy  you  have  made  into 
this,  let  it  boil,  and  pour  round  (not  over)  the 
meat.  If  the  gravy  is  liked  thick,  put  one  dessert- 
spoonful of  flour,  mixed  into  a  smooth  paste,  with 
two  of  cold  water,  into  the  saucepan  6  minutes 
before  you  stain  it.    See  Saucb. 

ORAT.  Syn.  Gbbt;  Gbi8,  Fr.  A  mixture 
of  black  and  white.  Delicate  greys  result  from 
mixture  of  the  three  elementary  colours — red, 
yellow,  and  blue— in  which  the  blue  preponderates 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

GRAT  DYE.  Syn.  Tbintb  obibe,  Fr.  Gray  is 
dyed  with  the  same  materials  as  black,  but  both 
the  bath  and  mordant  are  used  in  a  more  diluted 
state.  CoTTOK  goods  may  be  worked  in  sumach 
and  then  in  copperas ;  this  gives  rather  a  bluish- 
gray,  which  may  be  modified  to  any  particular  hue 
by  the  addition  of  suitable  colouring  matter.  To 
make  it  yellowish,  a  small  amount  of  fustic  and 
alum  are  employed ;  to  make  it  *  fuller,'  peach- 
wood  and  Lima-wood  with  alum  are  used.  The 
methods  of  obtaining  gray  on  sixx  and  wool  are 
very  numerous ;  they  are  similar  in  principle  to 
the  above,  all  depending  on  the  blending  of  the 
three  primary  colours,  or  on  the  modification  of 
weak  blacks.    See  Black  Dtb. 

GREASE.  A  general  term  applied  to  soft 
animal  fats;  as  bbab's  gbbasb,  ooosb  gbbabb, 
&c. 

Grease.  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  heels 
of  horses,  which  produces  dryness,  scurfiness,  and 
stiffness.  The  treatment  consists  of  emollient 
poulUces,  accompanied  with  physic  and  diuretic 
balls,  to  subdue  the  inflammation,  followed  by 
mild  astringent  lotions  or  ointments. 

GRRAYE8.  8yn,  Gbaybs.  The  sediment  of 
melted  tallow,  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  mem- 
branes mixed  with  fat,  made  up  into  cakes.  Used 
as  a  coarse  food  for  dogs. 

GRE'CIAH  WATSR.    See  Haib  Dtbs. 
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GREEK  FIRE— GREEN  PIGMENTS 


0SEEE  FIRE.  This  compound,  so  much  used 
in  ancient  warfare,  is  helieved  to  have  had  naphtha 
for  its  chief  ingredient.  According  to  some 
authorities,  it  was  a  mixture  of  asphalt,  nitre, 
and  sulphur. 

GREEN.  8tfn,  YiBisis,  L.;  Yebt,  Fr.  Of 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  of  growing  plants ;  nibst. 
a  green  colour. 

GRESV  DTE.  Syn,  Teiktb  tbbtb,  Fr.  All 
the  green  dyes  in  use,  with  the  practically  unim- 
portant exception  of  Chinese  green  and  oxide  of 
chromium  green,  are  compounded  of  hlne  and 
yellow.  The  goods,  in  practice,  are  generally 
dyed  hlue  first,  ohserving  to  regulate  the  shade 
according  to  that  of  the  intended  green;  they  are 
then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  through  a  yellow 
hath,  with  the  like  precautions,  until  the  proper 
shade  is  ohtained.  See  BlUb  Dtb^  Ybllow 
Dye,  &c. 

QREE9  PIG^XEVTS.  Several  of  the  green 
pigments  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  copper. 
Oxide  of  chromium  furnishes  some  which  are  very 
beautiful .  Many  are  formed  by  the  mere  mechani- 
cal admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments.  The 
bright  blues  and  yellows,  when  mixed  in  this  way, 
produce  the  liveliest  greens  -,  orange,  or  red  and 
blue,  and  the  yellowish -browns  and  blue,  the  more 
dingy  greens.  In  this  way  are  produced  all  the 
extemporaneous  greens  of  the  artist.  Nickel  and 
titanium  also  furnish  green  colours,  but  these  are 
not  in  common  use.  The  following  list  embraces 
all  the  best  known  and  most  useful  green  pig- 
ments : 

Green,  Arsen'icaL — Arsenite  and  aceto-arsenite 
of  copper.  See  Gbebn,  Sohbblb's  and  Sohwbin- 
TlTBT  {below). 

Green,  Burth's.  From  yellow  lake,  Prussian 
blue,  and  clay,  gpround  together. 

Green  Bice.    Same  as  mountain  green. 

Green  Bremen.  This  is  properly  green  verditer, 
but  other  preparations  are  frequently  sold  under 
the  name. 

Green,  Brighton.  A  mixture  of  impure  acetate 
of  copper  and  chalk,  prepared  as  follows : 

To  sulphate  of  copper,  7  lbs.,  add  sugar  of  lead, 
8  lbs.  t  each  separately  dissolved  in  water,  6  pints; 
mix  the  solutions,  stir  in  of  whiting,  24  lbs.,  set 
the  resulting  paste  on  chalk  stones,  and  when  dry 
grind  it  to  powder. 

Green,  BmnBwick.  This  is  probably  a  crude 
chloride  of  copper,  but  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
copper  and  alumina  or  chalk  is  now  commonly 
sold  under  the  name  in  the  shops. 

Ptep.  1 .  A  saturated  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
8  parts,  is  poured  over  copper  filings  or  shreds, 
2  parts,  contained  in  a  vessel  capable  of  being 
closed  up,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  in  a  warm  place 
for  some  weeks,  when  the  newly  formed  green 
pigment  is  separated  from  the  unoxidised  copper 
by  washing  the  nuxture  on  a  sieve ;  it  is  then 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  slowly  dried  in  the 
shade.  Colour  very  deep  and  rich.  The  lighter 
shades  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
of  baryta. 

2.  A  solution  of  crude  carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
bone  spirit  is  added  to  a  mixed  solution  of  alum 
and  blue  vitriol,  as  long  as  it  aif  ects  the  liquor ; 
in  a  short  time  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed, 
and  dried.    The  various  shades  of  green  are  pro- 


duced  by  using  different  quantities  of  alum,  which 
pales  and  cheapens  it. 

Green,  Chrome.  The  superb  green  pigment 
used  by  enamellers  under  this  name  is  the  green, 
oxide  or  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  A  hydiated 
oxide  of  chromium  forms  the  emerald  green  of 
Pftnnetier ;  it  is  prepared  by  melting  in  a  crucible 
equivalent  quantities  of  anhydrous  boracic  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the 
fused  mass  with  water.  The  hydrated  oxide  thus 
produced  is  washed  and  finely  triturated. 

The  chrome  green  of  the  oil  and  colour  shops 
is  a  mixture  of  chrome  yellow  and  Prussian 
g^een. 

Green  Cop'per.  Green  bice  or  mountain  green. 
Brunswick  green,  emerald  green,  ver<]Uter,  and 
several  other  well-known  pigments,  may  be  thus 
named. 

Green,  Em'erald.  This  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  as  prepared 
in  England.  It  is  the  same  compound,  chemically 
speaking,  as  Schweinfurt  g^reen  (which  #00). 

Prep,  A  pulp  is  formed  with  verdigris,  1  part, 
and  boiling  water,  q.  s.,  and  after  being  passed 
through  a  sieve,  to  remove  lumps,  is  added 
gradually  to  a  boiling  solution  of  arsenious  acid, 
1  part,  in  water,  10  parts,  the  mixture  being 
constantly  stirred  until  the  precipitate  becomes  a 
heavy,  granular  powder,  when  it  is  collected  on  a 
calico  filter,  and  dried  on  chalk  stones. 

Green,  Vrlse.  8yn.  Fbibblahd  esBBir.  This 
resembles  Brunswick  green. 

Green,  Gellerf  s.  A  mixture  of  cobalt  bine  and 
flowers  of  zinc  with  some  yellow  pigment. 

Green,  Impe'rial.  Schweinfurt  green  (see  &s- 
lovi). 

Green,  Iris.  A  pigment  prepared  by  grinding 
the  juice  of  the  peta^  of  the  blue  flag  with  quick- 
lime.    It  is  very  fugitive. 

Green,  Lake.    See  Labb. 

Green,  Minuend.  This  is  the  same  as  mountain 
gfreen. 

Green,  Mitis.  Another  of  the  many  synonyms 
of  Schweinfurt  green. 

Green,  Monntidn.  This  pigment  is  prcmerly  the 
native  green  carbonate  on  bicarbonate  of  copper 
(malachite)  ground  to  powder,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  a  little  orpiment  or 
chrome  yellow.  That  of  the  shops  is  commonly 
prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  of  potassa,  to  a  hot  mixed  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  alum.  Green  verditer  b 
commonly  sold  for  this  article.  According  to 
Watts,  mountain  green  is  the  same  as  Neuwieder 
green. 

Green,  Kenwieder.  Schweinfurt  green  mixed 
with  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Green,  Prussian.  The  sediment  of  the  process 
of  making  Prussian  blue  from  bullock's  blood  or 
horns,  before  it  has  had  the  hydrochloric  acid  added 
to  it.  It  is  also  prepared  by  pouring  hydrie 
chloride  upon  freshly  precipitated  Prussian  olue. 
As  now  sold,  this  pigment  is  generally  a  mixture 
of  Prussian  blue  and  gamboge. 

Green,  Rinman's.  This  resembles  that  of  G(d- 
lert. 

Green,  Sap.  A  very  fugitive  pigment,  prepared 
from  the  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.  The  berries 
are  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  week  or  eight  days 
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in  a  wooden  tub.  The  juice  is  then  pressed  out, 
gtcainedy  a  little  alum  added,  and  the  whole 
eTaporated  to  a  proper  consistence ;  it  is  next  run 
into  pigs'  bladders,  and  hung  np  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion to  harden.  An  inferior  article  is  made 
from  the  juice  of  black  alder  and  of  evergreen 
privet.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  add  f  pint 
of  lime  water  and  i  os.  of  gum-arabic  to  every 
pint  of  either  of  the  above  juices. 

Ch^Mii,  Seheela's.    This  is  arsenite  of  copper. 

iVej».  1.  White  arsenic  (in  powder),  1  part ; 
eommerdal  potash,  2  parts;  boiling  water,  35 
parts;  dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution 
gradually,  whilst  still  warm,  to  a  filtered  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  (cryst.),  2  parts,  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  falls;  lastly,  wash  the 
newly  formed  pigment  with  warm  water,  and 
dry  It. 

2.  (Ure.)  Powdered  arsenious  acid,  11  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  1^  lbs.;  boiling  water,  1 
galL;  dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution  as 
before  to  another  solution  of  crystallised  sulphate 
of  copper,  2  lbs.,  in  water,  8  galb.  Prod,,  \\  lbs. 
A  very  fine  grass-gpreen  colour. 

Green,  SchweinftiTt.  This  splendid  green  pig- 
ment is  the  aceto-arsenite  of  copper. 

Prep.  1.  Acetate  of  copper  and  arsenious  acid, 
equal  parts,  are  each  dissolved  separately  in  the 
laut  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
solutions  mixed  whilst  still  as  hot  as  possible; 
an  olive-green  precipitate  falls,  which,  by  being 
boiled  in  the  liquor  5  or  6  minutes,  change  to  a 
dense  gpranular  powder  of  a  superb  g^een  colour. 

2.  Instead  of  boiling  the  solution  containing 
the  precipitate,  it  Is  allowed  to  cool  and  stand 
for  several  hours,  or  until  the  powder  assumes  a 
granular  and  beautiful  tint.    Very  rich. 

3.  {Kattner.)  Arsenious  acid,  8  lbs.,  is  dis- 
solved in  water  as  before,  and  added  to  verdigris, 
9  OT  10  lbs.,  diffused  through  water,  q.  s.,  at  \2(f 
F.,  the  pap  of  the  other  being  first  passed 
through  a  sieve ;  the  mixed  ingredients  are  then 
set  aside  till  the  mutual  reaction  produces  the 
proper  shade.  * 

4.  {Dr  Ure.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  60  lbs.,  and 
lime,  10  lbs.,  are  dissolved  in  good  vinegar,  20 
galls.,  and  a  boiling  hot  solution  of  white  arsenic, 
50  lbs.,  is  conveyed  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
the  liquor ;  the  mixture  is  stirred  several  times, 
and  then  allowed  to  subside,  after  which  it  is 
collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  powdered.  The 
supernatant  liquor  is  employed  the  next  time  for 
dissolving  the  arsenic. 

5.  See  Gbxbn,  Exbbald  {above). 

Ohe,  This  is  a  very  fine,  permanent  green  pig- 
ment. "  A  great  deal  of  needless  alarm  has  been 
excited  about  its  supposed  deleterious  effects.  It 
is  extensively  employed  for  staining  wall-papers, 
and  persons  inhabiting  rooms  thus  papered  are 
said  to  have  had  their  health  seriously  deranged 
by  the  arsenical  fumes  evolved  from  it.  Now, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  arsenic  could  volati- 
lise from  such  a  compound  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  it  does  not  decompose  at  any  temperature 
below  redness"  (Watts).  [It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  the  air  of  such  apartments  is  sometimes 
charged  with  the  poisonous  pigment  through 
Its  becoming  mechanically  detached  from  Ihe 
paper.     To  breathe  an  atmosphere  so  impreg- 


nated would  be  dangerous.    The  use  of  papers 
coloured  with  Scheele's  green,  especially  of  the 
kind  called  '  flock,'  should,  therefore,  be  carefully 
avoided. — Ed.] 
Verd'igTis.    See  Cofi^bb  (Acetates)  and  Ybb- 

BIOBIS. 

Green  Yerd'iter.  This  is  essentially  a  mixture 
of  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper,  in  uncertain 
proportions,  with  chalk.  Factitious  green  bice 
and  mountain  green  have  a  like  composition. 
See  Vbbditbb. 

Green,  Verona.    The  mineral  called  green  earth. 

Green,  Tienna.  The  same  as  Schweinfurt  green. 

GBESV-SICEITESS.    See  Chlobobis. 

GBEGORTS  SALT.  The  crude  hydrochlorate 
of  morphia,  prepared  by  Gregory's  process.  It  is 
a  double  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and  codeia. 

GSEVADE  SOLUnOV.  The  solution  pUused 
in  hand-grenades  for  extinguishing  fires  is  said 
to  have  the  following  composition :— Chloride  of 
calcium,  18*329 ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  5*7 ; 
chloride  of  sodium,  l'dl6 ;  bromide  of  potassium, 
2-179;  chlorideof  barium,  0*265;  water,  72*211, 
with  traces  of  iron  and  aluminium  chlorides. 

GEDTDELIA  ROBUSTA.  A  perennial  plant 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  CoKFOSiTiE;  a  native 
of  California,  in  which  state  it  is  largely  used 
against  poisoning  by  the  '  poison  oak '  (the  S^ue 
toxicodendron).  Of  late  years  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  American  medical  practice  with  ex- 
cellent effect  in  asthma  and  kindred  diseases.  Dr 
Q.  C.  Smith,  writing  to  the  '  Pacific  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal '  for  April,  1875,  states  that  one 
patient  to  whom  pills  made  of  the  solid  extract  were 
administered  had  suffered  from  severe  and  fre- 
quent attacks  of  asthma  since  childhood,  and  had 
found  no  relief  from  various  remedies.  Dr  Smith 
g^ve  his  patient  the  extract  of  the  grindelia  in 
piUs  of  8  gr.  each,  one  3  times  a  day  for  2  or  8 
days,  then  a  pill  at  bedtime  only,  for  8  or  10 
days  longer.  Under  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
attacks  are  said  to  have  been  much  less  severe 
and  less  frequent ;  the  patient  not  only  gaining 
in  strength  and  general  health  in  the  meantime, 
but  having  experienced  an  immunity  from  attack 
for  4  months.  The  parts  of  the  plants  used  are 
the  selected  leaves  and  tops. 

GSnrS'IVG.  The  operation  of  reducing  sub- 
stances to  powder  by  attrition  or  friction.  In 
the  laboratory  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  pow- 
dering by  means  of  a  mill  or  by  mechanical  power, 
in  opposition  to  simple  pounding  or  trituration  in 
a  mortar,  or  with  a  slab  and  muller.  All  the 
principal  powders,  paints,  &c.,  sold  by  the  drug- 
gist, drysalter,  and  colourman  are  reduced  in  the 
drug  or  colour  mill.  Recently  machinery  has 
even  been  applied  to  the  common  mortar.  An  in- 
genious and  very  useful  contrivance  of  this  kind 
is  the  '  mechanical  mortar'  of  Mr  H.  Goodhall,  of 
Derby. 

GBDTD'STOirES  (Artificial).  Washed  sill- 
ceous  sand,  3  or  4  parts  ;  shell-lac,  1  part ;  melt 
together,  and  form  the  mass  into  the  proper 
shape  whilst  warm,  with  strong  pressure.  The 
fineness  of  the  sand  must  depend  on  the  work  the 
stone  is  intended  for.  The  same  composition  is 
formed  upon  pieces  of  wood,  as  corn  rubbers,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  knives,  and  cutting 
stones,  shells,  &c.    See  Embbt. 
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OBOATS.    8yn,    Gbits;  Gbtttblluk,  Ayena 

DSCOBTIOATA,   AYBN£    BBMINA,  AtB^A  (Ph.  L.), 

L.  Common  oats,  deprived  of  their  exterior  in- 
teguments or  husks.  This  is  generally  effected  in 
a  mill,  which  at  the  same  time  cnts  them  into 
two  or  three  pieces.  When  crushed  flat  they  are 
denominated  Eubdbn  oboats. 

GR0T7T.  Mortar  reduced  to  a  thin  paste  with 
water ;  used  to  fill  up  the  joints  of  masonry  and 
hrickwork.  A  finer  kind  is  used  to  '  finish  off ' 
the  best  ceilings. 

GRUEL.  Syn,  Oatkeal  obttel,  Watbb  g.  ; 
Dbcoctum  aybna,  L.  Oatmeal  or  groats  boiled 
with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  strained. 
It  is  variously  flavoured  to  suit  the  palate ;  but 
the  addition  of  a  little  white  sugar  and  finely 
powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  with  or  without  a  glass 
of  wine,  is  the  least  likely  to  ofiend  the  stomach. 
Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  &c,  frequently  disagree  with 
invalids.  Sometimes  milk  or  butter  is  added. 
Embden  groats  require  less  boiling  than  the 
common  groats.  Of  oatmeal  the  Scotch  is  com- 
monly sai(i  to  be  the  best. 

The  following  directions  for  making  gruel 
from  oatmeal  are  given  by  Dr  A.  T.  Thomson: 
— *•  Oatmeal,  2  oz. ;  cold  water,  1^  pints  ;  rub  the 
meal  in  a  basin  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  in  some 
of  the  water,  pouring  off  the  fluid  after  the  grosser 
particles  have  subsided,  but  whilst  the  milkiness 
remains;  repeat  this  with  fresh  water,  unite  the 
washings,  and  boil  until  a  soft,  thick  mucilage  is 
formed." 

GBTLLOTALPA  VULGABIS,  Latr.  The 
Hole  Cricket.  This  is  the  largest  insect  common 
to  Great  Britain,  and  though  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  farm  crops,  it  lives  entirely 
upon  roots  and  stems  under  the  ground,  and  de- 
vours indiscriminately  those  both  of  cultivated 
and  wild  plants.  It  is  abundant  in  some  districts, 
preferring  sandy  and  peaty  soils.  Notes  have  been 
sent  as  to  iigury  caused  to  pasture-land  in  Bed- 
fordshire and  in  Ireland.  This  was  at  first 
attributed  to  the  larva  of  the  Daddy  Long-legs, 
Tipula  oUracea,  but  on  further  inquiry  it  was 
proved  that  the  mole  crickets  were  the  offenders. 
The  roots  of  the  grasses  had  evidently  been  bitten 
through  and  through,  and  the  most  succulent 
parts  eaten,  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  dying 
and  dead  herbage  in  patches  here  and  there. 

Again,  an  observer  noticed  that  wheat-plants 
had  been  attacked  in  a  light  loamy  soil  in  Kent, 
as  he  said,  in  a  manner  d^erent  nom  any  attacks 
he  had  noticed  before.  Upon  careful  search  he 
discovered  mole  crickets.  Injuries  to  peas  and 
beans  have  been  traced  to  these  insects,  for  they 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  ground  in  pea-  and 
bean-fields  for  their  summer  life.  Eirby  and 
Spence  speak  of  them  as  troublesome  to  culti- 
vators (*  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,'  by  W, 
Kirby  and  W.  Spence).  EOUar  states  that  they 
do  much  damage  to  young  corn  in  Germany,  and 
in  France  they  are  much  dreaded  by  farmers  and 
gardeners. 

Life  Hintory,  The  perfect  insect  is  rather  over 
2  in.  in  length.  It  is  brown  or  chocolate,  becoming 
rather  ochreous  under  its  body.  The  elytra  are 
whitish,  and  the  wings  are  also  whitish,  mem- 
branous, and  ample  when  spread.  Curtis  says 
that  this  constitutes  the  sole  difference  between 


the  sexes,  though  Taschenberg  holds  that  there 
are  slight  distinctions  in  the  arrangement  of  the  8 
rings  of  the  body.  The  fore-feet  arc  very  stoutly 
made,  proportionally  short,  but  very  strong  and 
thick,  like  those  of  the  mole,  admirably  suited  for 
burrowing  in  the  ground.  They  can  fly,  junop, 
and  dig,  and  possess  the  power  of  running  back- 
wards as  well  as  forwards,  to  facilitate  wlucli  the 
end  of  the  abdomen  is  furnished  with  2  bristles, 
or  filaments,  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  antennss 
or  feelers. 

In  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  the  female 
lays  from  200  to  300  eggs  of  an  ovoid  shape,  and 
dirty  yellow  colour.  Latrdlle  says  from  200  to 
400  are  laid  by  one  female.  These  are  placed  in 
a  cluster,  within  a  nest  a  few  inches  under  the 
ground  '  in  a  kind  of  chiunber,'  as  Gilbert  White 
describes  it  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Selbome,* 
'  with  many  caverns  and  winding  passages.'  There 
is  a  communication  between  the  nest  and  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  passage.  From  the  eggs 
larvss  come  resembling  bluM^k  ants,  which  b^n 
to  feed  at  once  upon  roots  of  corn-plants,  grasses, 
and  vegetables.  These  have  no  wings,  but  grow 
fast,  moulting  4  or  5  times  until  they  are  about 
li  in.  in  length.  They  remain  in  this  state  for 
3  years,  and  in  November  go  down  deeply  into  the 
earth  away  from  the  effects  of  cold. 

Prevention,  In  meadows  and  pastures  water- 
ing with  liquid  manure,  in  which  there  is  an  in- 
fusion of  quassia,  would  tend  to  preventegg-laying. 
Dressings  with  earth,  ashes,  and  sawdust  mixed 
with  petroleum  would  also  clear  the  insects  away 
from  their  accustomed  haunts. 

Samedies,  When  it  is  found  that  these  insects 
are  present  in  corn-land,  thorough  cultivation 
would  disturb  them.  It  must  be .  remarked  that 
they  are  principally  found  in  small  fields  and 
plots.  Where  they  attack  peas  and  beans  frequent 
hoeing  routs  them;  and  it  will  bo  found  that 
dressings  of  ashes,  mould,  or  sawdust  mixed  with 
paraffin  would  be  very  useful,  in  the  proportion 
of  I  quart  of  oil  to  1  cwt.  of  ashes  or  mould,  and 
3  pints  or  2  quarts  to  I  cwt.  of  sawdust,  as  these 
insects  are  very  sensitive  of  smeU.  In  meadows 
where  their  presence  is  denoted  by  withered  and 
yellow  patches,  waterings  with  infusions  of 
quassia  mixed  with  a  little  soft  soap  would  keep 
the  larvsB  from  the  surface  ('  Report  on  Insects 
Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitdiead|  Eeq., 
F.Z.S.). 

GIJACO.    See  Abistolochia. 

GUA'IACnr.  Syn.  Guaiacio  aoid,  Pubb 
OFAIACTTK  BBBiK.  A  substance  having  the  nataie 
of  an  acid,  discovered  by  Trommsdorff  in  the  wood 
and  bark  of  Ouaiaeum  officinale, 

Frep,  The  tincture  of  g^uaiacum  is  treated 
with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  guaiacate  of  lime 
thus  formed  is  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  it  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol. 

Prop,,  ice*  Insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether;  it  unites  with  the  caustic 
alkalies,  forming  alkaline  guaiacates  ((^^uuacum 
soaps) ;  air  and  light  turn  it  green ;  gluten, 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  &c.,  turn  it  blue ;  nitric 
acid  and  chlorine  turn  it  successively  green,  blue, 
and  brown ;  tincture  of  guaiacin,  added  to  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  sulphate  of  copper,  produces  an 
intense  blue  colour  {JPagemtecher),    A  delicate 
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photograpluc  paper  may  be  formed  by  washing 
unaiaed  paper  with  an  alcoholic  aolntion  of  guua- 
cam  ronn,  and  afterwards  with  one  of  nentral 
acetate  of  lead  (Johnston). 

GUAIAOOL.  One  of  the  constitnents  of  creosote, 
and  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, also  by  submitting  guaiacnm  to  dry  distil* 
lalion,  the  tar  obtained  l^ing  subsequently  treated 
with  soda  solution  and  distUled.  The  residue  in 
the  retort  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  agun 
distilled.  The  oily  distillate  is  treated  with  aUcali 
and  acid  as  before,  by  which  means  the  guaiacol 
is  obtained,  and  may  be  purlBed  by  repeated  dis- 
tiUatioiL  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  creosote,  especially  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis. 

GUAIACITM.  %a.  OuAiAO,  Gux-ouaiacvm, 
Ofaiacum  SBsnr ;  Qttaiacitm  (Ph.  L.),  Guaiao 
KBSiir,  OUAIACA  SB8IKA  (B.  P.).  The  resin  pre* 
pared  by  means  of  fire  from  the  wood  of  Oucda' 
cum  officinale,  or  of  O.  sanctum,  by  natural 
exudation,  by  incision,  or  by  heat  (B.  P.).  This 
substance  is  often  adulterated.  When  pure,  its 
"  fresh  fracture  is  red,  slowly  passing  to  green ; 
the  tincture  slowly  strikes  a  lively  blue  colour  on 
the  inner  surface  of  a  thin  paring  of  raw  potato  " 
(B.  P.).  Adulteration  with  resin  may  be  gene- 
rally discovered  by  the  odour  evolved  when  the 
guaiaeum  is  heated.  An  alcoholic  tincture  of 
guaiacum,  rendered  mUky  with  water,  recovers 
its  transparency  on  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa 
in  excess ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  resin  is 
present. 

Guaiacnm  is  stimulant,  sudorific,  and  alterative. 
— j[>o*e,  10  to  30  gr.,  either  in  powder  or  pills ; 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  obstinate  chronic 
akin  disease,  scrofula,  syphilis,  &c.  It  forms  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  once  celebrated  '  Chelbba 
PsKBioiniB,'  and  the  'gout  bpioitio'  of  Mr 
Emerigon.  The  latter  was  made  by  digesting  2 
OS.  of  guaiaeum  resin  in  48  fl.  ox.  of  rum  for  7  or 
8  days.  The  dose  of  this  was  a  table-spoonful 
every  morning,  fasting,  for  a  twelvemonth.  Its 
other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  aUAiAOlK, 
but  are  lees  marked.    Sp.  gr.  1*20  to  1*22. 

Guaiacnm  Wood.  8yn.  hiQvvu  titjb,  Guaiaoi 
uovuM  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The  wood  of  Guaiaeum 
qflieinale,  or  of  G.  eanetum.  This  is  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  shavings,  raspings,  and 
sawdust,  in  decoctions  only.  See  Dboootioit  and 
Bauam. 

OUASO.  [From  Peruvian  hmana  (-idung).] 
It  consists  of  the  consolidated  excrement  of  sea- 
fmrl,  and  is  only  found  to  any  great  extent  in 
the '  rainless '  districts  of  the  world.  The  earliest 
known  deposits  occur  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and 
the  onUying  islands.  Those  on  the  Chincha 
Islands,  now  nearly  exhausted,  were  originally 
200  ft.  thick,  and  formed  at  one  time  the  chief 
sonree  of  this  manure.  Guano  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1841  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  largely  used  as  an  arti- 
ficial manure ;  it  is  now  obtained  from  Peru,  and 
also  from  Chili,  Bolivia,  Patagonia,  Texas,  Lab- 
rador, Cura^oa,  Cuba,  Australia,  the  lohalve 
Islands,  Malaya,  Kooria  Mooria,  &c. 

Guano  is  a  substance  of  very  complex  com- 
position, but  its  vilue  as  a  manure  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  phoq;»hate  of  Ume  and  nitrogenous 


substances  which  it  contains.  The  deposits  now 
worked  are  on  the  whole  not  so  rich  in  nitrogen 
as  those  which  have  been  exhausted;  some  de- 
posite  even,  known  as '  guano-phoephatea,'  contain 
practically  no  nitrogen;  they  are  found  on  coral 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  and  are  guano  out  of 
which  the  soluble  matters  have  been  washed  by 
the  sea.  Those  varieties  which  are  poor  in  nitrogen 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  in 
order  to  make  their  percentage  ornitrogen  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  which  they 
then  equal  in  quality,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
much  cheaper  than  the  latter ;  they  are  sold  as 
'ammoniated  Peruvian  g^uano.'  The  amount  of 
phosphoric  add  in  guano  varies  usually  from  10% 
to  16% ;  that  of  nitrogen  from  6%  to  8% .  The 
market  price  varies  from  £9  to  £13  per  ton. 
Peruvian  guano  varies  in  colour  from  light  fawn 
to  dark  brown ;  it  occurs  both  in  lumps  and  in 
powder,  and  contains  the  following  substances  »— 
Calcium  phosphate,  calcium  carbonate,  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate,  g^uanine,  alkali  salts,  phos- 
phate, urat^  and  chloride  of  ammonium,  kc. 
The  strong  odour  of  damp  guano  is  due  to 
ammonium  carbonate,  which  it  loses  by  volati- 
lisation. 

Since  the  introduction  of  guano  into  England 
in  1841  the  quantity  imported  increased  till 
1870,  but  since  then  has  decreased,  owing  to  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  material,  and  to  the  use 
of  ammonium  sulphate  and  mineral  phosphates  as 
sources  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  add  for 
various  crops. 

Guano  imported  in  1841  » 

1858  « 
1870  « 
1880  » 
„    1881  « 

For  an  exhaustive  series  of  analyses  of  guano 
from  different  sources  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Dr  A.  B.  Griffiths  on 
'Manures'  (Whittaker.  London,  1889),  from 
which  the  present  article  is  largely  compiled. 
Summing  up  the  results  of  these  analyses,  Dr 
Griffiths  says — 1.  lliere  is  great  variation  in 
the  composition  of  guanos.  Hence  they  should 
alwavs  be  bought  with  a  guaranteed  analyds.  2. 
In  the  comparatively  recent  deposite  (such  as 
Angainos  and  Ichalve  guanos)  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  is  much  higher  than  in  older  deposite. 
8.  Some  guanos  are  nitrogenous  as  weU  as  phos- 
phatic  manures,  whilst  others  (as  the  guanos 
from  Pacific  Ocean  islands)  are  only  phosphatic 
manures.  4.  On  an  average  guano  conteins  about 
8%  of  potash>  which  is  also  a  valuable  plant-food. 
Ilie  quantity  of  guano  usually  applied  varies  from 
2  to  6  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  guanos  from  the  north  coast  of  Peru,  and 
as  far  south  as  the  Chincha  Islands,  are  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  comparatively  poor  in  alkalies,  while 
the  guanos  exported  from  the  Peruvian  islands 
south  of  Chincha  contein  considerable  quantities 
of  alkaline  salte  and  smaller  percentages  of 
nitrogen. 

Guano  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  artificial 
fertilisers  of  the  soil.  The  nitrogenous  varieties 
contain  considerable  quantities  of  phosphoric  add 
in  a  soluble  form  as  ammonium  phosphate,  and 
thdr  value,  as  already  mentioned,  depends  chiefly 
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upon  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents which  they  contain.  The  late  Mr  Nesbit 
estimated  that  1  ton  of  nitrogenous  guano  was 
equal  to  88^  tons  of  good  farmyard  manure,  or 
21  tons  of  horse-dung,  reckoning  their  value  by 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nitroffen  contained  in  Peruvian 
guanos  is  in  the  form  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts, 
but  small  quantities  exist  as  the  base  guanine, 
&c.  This  nitrogen  is  almost  immediately  avail- 
able as  plant-food,  and  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  equal  value  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  salts 
of  ammonia^  if  not  with  sodium  nitrate.  The 
phosphoric  acid  of  these  guanos  exists  chiefly  as 
finely  divided  calcium  phosphate,  but  some  of  it 
is  in  combination  with  alkalies  like  potash  or 
soda.  It  is  stated  that  for  some  years  past  the 
importations  of  Peruvian  guano  have  varied 
much  in  composition.  Very  little  has  reached 
our  shores  containing  more  than  8%  of  ammonia, 
but  the  Peruvian  gaanos  now  in  the  market  are 
richer  in  phosphates  than  formerly.  Peruvian 
guano  has  some  advantages  over  most  other  un- 
mixed manures  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid ;  the  reason  being 
that  it  contains  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  in 
different  degrees  of  solubility,  so  that  it  supplies 
the  plants'  requirements  more  slowly  and  evenly 
through  their  period  of  growth  than  can  be  done 
by  manures  in  which  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  contained  each  in  some  one  form  of  com- 
bination. 

Nitrogenous  (Peruvian)  guanos  form  excellent 
manures  for  cereal,  root,  and  potato  crops.  Sir 
J.  &.  Lawes  recommends  2  to  3  cwt^  of  gpuano 
per  acre  for  wheat  crops,  this  quantity  to  be  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  into  the  land  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Sometimes  it  is  best  used  as  a 
top-dressing  in  the  spring,  being  sown  broadcast 
over  the  young  wheat-plants  at  the  rate  of  2  to  4 
cwt.  per  acre.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  dress  the 
land  with  these  ammoniacal  guanos  in  damp 
weather,  so  that  the  rain  may  distribute  them 
equally  in  the  land.  When  guanos  are  mixed 
with  superphosphate  of  lime  the  mixture  forms 
an  excellent  top-dressing  for  grass  lands.  Com- 
posts of  g^ano  with  good  quality  soils  are  made 
and  used  for  clovers  as  well  as  grass  lands.  The 
following  mixture  forms  a  good  compost: — 
8  cwt.  of  genuine  guano,  12  cwt.  of  soil. 

From  10  to  16  cwt.  per  acre  of  this  mixture 
should  be  sown  broadcast  in  the  spring.  For 
turnip  crops  3  to  5  cwt.  of  guano  per  acre  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  especifdly  on  clayey  soils. 

No  fixed  rules  can  be  g^ven  as  to  what  lands 
will  be  most  benefited  by  dressings  of  g^ano.  It 
is  of  great  use  upon  both  light  and  heavy  soils. 
The  Peruvians  have  used  it  in  their  naturally 
barren,  sandy,  and  clayey  soils  with  remarkable 
success,  so  much  so  that  any  person  found  destroy- 
ing the  sea-fowls  (whose  excrement  forms  the 
guano)  suffers  the  penalty  of  death.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  generally,  that  Peruvian  guanos 
are  better  suited  to  heavy  lands  than  to  light  soils, 
and  on  these  latter  soils  they  may  be  used  waste- 
fully,  owing  to  the  poor  absorbing  power  of  the 
soil  for  the  volatilised  ammonia;  they  are  best 
applied  on  such  light  soils  in  the  form  of  com- 
posts.    Peruvian  guano  is  also  not  very  suit- 


able for  chalk  or  limestone  soils ;  on  these  smla 

nitrogen  should  be  applied  in  the  form  of  sodium 

nitrate,  for  there  is  then  no  loss  by  volatilisation. 

The  late  Mr  Nesbit  recommended  Pemvian 

guano  for  turnips,  and  preferred  to  apply  **  two 

thirds  of  the  guano  brc^cast,  and  one  third  in 

drill  with  the  seed."  Of  course,  if  a  soil  is  deficient 

in  potash  no  amount  of  guano  will  produce  a  fall 

crop  of  turnips,  because  these  crops  require*  in 

ad^tiOn  to  phosphates,  potash  manure.    The  aah 

of  turnips  yields^ 

Boots.  Leaves. 

Potash  (KjO)     .    .    .    •    60-1%     .    27*9! 

Phosphoric  acid  (PjO^)  .  16-45b  .  4* 
Hence,  if  potash  alr^uiy  exists  in  a  certain  soil, 
and  guano  is  applied  to  that  land,  the  want  of 
alkali  in  the  manure  is  supplied  by  the  potash  fn. 
the  land ;  every  fertilising  property  is  now  present 
in  a  high  degree,  and  a  good  crop  will  be  ob- 
tained. If,  however,  the  soil  is  deficient  in  pot- 
ash, the  crops,  if  manured  with  guano  alone,  will 
certainly  be  unremunerative;  the  cereals  will  be 
deficient  in  grain — all  stem  with  ears  alarmingly 
light;  potatoes  all  haulm,  with  insig^nificant 
tubers;  beans  all  stalk  and  no  seed ;  and  tnmips 
all  tops  and  no  bulbs ;  in  fact,  just  the  reverse  of 
what  the  farmer  desires.  The  farmer  who  uses 
g^ano  will  save  much  expense  and  labour  by  ob- 
serving the  above  few  facts  before  applying  it  to 
his  land,  instead  of,  as  is  still  frequently  done, 
applying  it  indiscriminately  to  all  varieties  of 
soUs,  irrespective  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances  which  they  already  contain. 


Good  and  Adulterated  Onanoe. 

Good. 

Adulterated. 

1. 

11. 

in.    ^  IV. 

Water 

12-42 

12-00 

5-38 

8-28 

Organic  matter  and 

62-98 

5911 

3-52 

13-11 

ammonia  salts 

Iron  oxide  and  alu- 

— 

— 

— 

3-69 

mina 

Calcium  phosphate   . 
Calcium     sulphate 

(gypsum) 
Calcium      carbonate 

(chalk) 
Sodium  chloride  (salt) 
Magnesia    .... 
Sand,  &c 

26-06 

19-31 

18-10 
69-76 

2-36 
16-17 

8-00 

1-50 

1-46 

1-75 
1-36 

16-80 
34-29 

Alkaline  salts  .    .    . 

8-26 

8*13 

0-20 

-^— 

100-22 

100-00 

100-Oo'lOO-59 

Ammonia    yielded  1 

by   the    organic  1 
matter  and  am-  | 

17-21 

19'80 

0-23 

0-64 

monia  salts   .    .J 

Adulteration  of  Guanos^  Guanos,  owing  to  their 
high  price,  are  greatly  adulterated.  The  mate- 
rials used  for  adulterating  them  are  sand,  day, 
gypsum,  salti  powdered  bricks,  and  limestone; 
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imitation  Ichalre  guanos  hare  even  been  made  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  genuine  article,  and  with 
feathers  added.  Sometimes  Peruvian  guanos 
are  adulterated  with  cheap  mineral  phosphates  in 
a  finely  ground  state.  Such  phosphates,  though 
not  without  value  as  manures,  have  not  the  same 
agricultural  or  money  value  as  the  phosphates, 
&C.,  contained  in  genuine  Peruvian  guano.  The 
foregoing  table  gives  some  analyses  of  good  and 
adulterated  guanos. 

In  the  above  analyses  the  nitrogen  is  very  high 
in  samples  I  and  II,  and  low  in  III  and  IV. 
No.  in  has  been  adulterated  with  chalk  or  lime- 
stone; Ko.  IV  with  gypsum,  salt,  and  sand. 
Many  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  by 
obtaining  guano  direct  from  the  vessel  they  are 
pertain  ci  procuring  the  genuine  article ;  but  this 
Is  not  the  case,  for  ship  after  ship  has  been  sent 
out  to  the  guano  deposits  ballasted  with  gypsum. 
Further  comment  is  needless. 

The  farmer  must  beware,  not  only  of  adultera- 
tion, but  also  of  the  so-called  'official  analjftet' 
by  which  Peruvian  guanos  are  generally  sold. 
These  are  the  original  tests  made  on  the  arrival 
of  each  cargo,  and  by  these  the  price  is  gpenerally 
fixed.  But  these  '  official  analyses '  are  made  from 
samples  from  which  the  stones  have  been  picked 
out,  and  therefore  show  higher  percentages  than 
the  guano  when  sold  in  its  natural  state  to  the 
agriculturist.  Farmers  should  therefore  beware 
of  guanos  with  stones,  and  a  guarantee  given  on 
*  official  analysis.' 

In  selecting  a  guano  the  following  points 
(Audsrwn)  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  the 
farmer: 

"  1st.  The  guano  should  be  light  coloured  and 
dry,  colouring  very  slightly  when  squeesed  to- 
gether, and  not  gritty. 

''2nd.  It  should  not  have  too  powerful  an 
ammoniacal  smell,  and  should  contain  lumps 
which,  when  broken,  appear  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  powder. 

"3rd.  A  bushel  should  not  weigh  more  than 
from  66  to  GO  lbs. 

"  These  characters  are,  however,  imitated  with 
great  skill,  so  that  they  cannot  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  and  they  are  applicable  to  Peruvian  guano 
only.*' 

xMinff  Ouanot,  The  following  are  a  few  «ifftp20 
UiUt  by  means  of  which  the  fanner  can  ascer- 
tun  to  some  extent  the  quality  of  the  guano  be 


1.  Peruvian  guano,  when  burnt,  leaves  a  per- 
fectly white  ash  if  it  is  pure.  If  adulterated 
with  sand,  marl,  powdered  bricks,  clay,  &c.,  the 
ash  is  more  or  less  of  a  reddish-brown  colour. 

2.  If,  on  the  addition  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  (muriatic  acid)  to  the  ash,  there  is  an  effer- 
▼escenoe  (liberation  of  carbonic  acid),  the  guano 
baa  been  adulterated  with  chalk,  limestone,  or 
marl.  If  there  is  no  effervescence  it  does  not 
contain  either  of  these  substances. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  are  but 
very  crude  tests.  They  would  not,  for  instance, 
show  the  admixture  of  a  mineral  phosphate,  free 
from  iron,  with  Peruvian  guano. 

Pure  guano  has  a  pale  brown  colour,  a  more  or 
leas  offensive  odour,  and  the  average  sp.  gr.  of 
1-68  to  1-64.     If  the  tp.  gr.  exceed  1*76,  it  is 


dther  damaged  or  adulterated ;  and  if  it  is  less 
than  1*62,  it  contains  an  undue  quantity  of 
moisture.  The  best  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
sometimes  has  even  an  acid  reaction ;  but  that  of 
commerce  has  generally  an  alkaline  reaction, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, turns  turmeric  paper  brown,  and  gives 
white  fumes  when  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  held  over  it.  Triturated  with 
quicksilver  or  caustic  potassa,  good  g^uano  evolves 
a  powerful  odour  of  amm<mia ;  digested  in  water, 
fully  i  of  it  is  dissolved ;  and  dried  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  it  does  not  lose  more  than  from 
7%  to  9%  in  weight. 

Analff9i9  qf  Chutnot.  The  following  method  of 
carrying  out  a  complete  analysis  of  guano  is  ex- 
tracted from  Professor  Percy  Frankland's  '  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Analysis,'  Macmillan,  London, 
1883: 

Guano  is  generally  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and 
consists  of  a  light  powder,  with  very  friable  lumpe 
interspersed;  these  lumps  on  being  fractured 
should  exhibit  white  spots  and  crystalline  struc- 
tures. 

As  the  guano  is  generally  very  far  from  homo- 
geneous, a  considerable  quantity  should  be  taken 
and  well  mixed,  so  as  to  render  it  of  uniform  com- 
jxwition. 

According  to  their  orig^  and  subsequent  de« 
composition,  or  owing  to  additions  which  have 
been  purposely  made  by  manufacturers,  the  com- 
jxwition  of  commercial  guanos  is  subject  to  great 
variations,  more  especially  in  the  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  which  they  contain.  In  most  cases 
the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
is  sufficient  to  fix  the  commercial  value  of  the 
guano,  but  in  the  following  the  complete  analysis 
of  Peruvian  gpianos  is  described,  which  may  have 
to  be  slightly  modified  for  other  varieties  accord- 
ing to  the  ingredients  found  in  the  qualitative 
examination  of  the  guano. 

1.  Water,    2  to  3  grms.  of  the  finely  powdered 
guano  are  dried  on  a  watch-glass  at  100  C.  (212^ 
F.)  until  of  constant  weight.     Guano  of  good 
quialil^  should  not  contain  more  than  14%  to  18% 
of  moisture. 

The  escaping  aqueous  vapour  carries  with  it  in 
the  above  operation  a  little  ammonia,  the  loss  of 
which  may  even  amount  to  more  than  1% .  If, 
therefore,  a  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
moisture  is  required,  the  operation  of  drying  must 
be  carried  out  so  that  the  aqueous  vapour  is 
drawn  through  a  measured  quantity  of  standard 
sulphuric  acid;  from  the  amount  of  the  acid 
neutralised,  as  determined  by  titration,  the 
weight  of  ammonia  evolved  is  calculated,  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  loss  of  weight  on  drying  at  100^ 
C.  standard  alkali ;  the  true  percent^e  of  water 
in  the  sample  is  thus  ascertuned. 

2.  Mineral  and  Organic  MaHers,  6  grms.  are 
weighed  into  a  crucible,  and  ignited  until  the 
residue  is  quite  incinerated,  and  then  weighed 
again. 

Good  Peruvian  guano  yields  about  86%  of  a 
white  or  light  grey  ash;  a  much  higher  percent- 
age of  ash  than  this  is  indicative  of  adulteration, 
and  a  yellow  or  reddish  ash  pointo  te  admixture 
of  loam,  the  ashes  of  peat,  &c. 

8.  SoMdt^.    The  ash  obtuned  in  No.  2  is 
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heated  in  a  beaker  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  water  (much  efiPervescence  is  in- 
dicative of  adulteration  or  inferior  quality),  until 
everything  hut  the  eiliceons  particles  is  dis- 
solved ;  this  residue  is  filtered  off,  washed,  ignited, 
and  weighed. 

The  filtrate,  after  separating  silica  by  evapora- 
tiQn  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  usual  way,  is 
made  up  to  300  cc,  and  employed  for  the  deter- 
mination of  phosphoric  acid,  alkalies,  and  sul- 
phuric add. 

4.  J^hospAoria  Jeid,  It  is  of  ten  necessary,  in  the 
accurate  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  to  fuse 
the  guano  with  a  mixture  of  dry  sodic  carbonate 
and  potassic  chlorate.  The  hydric-calcic  phos- 
phate so  frequently  present  in  the  different 
varieties  of  guano  is,  by  ignition,  converted  into 
pyrophosphate,  which  is  then  only  gradually  re- 
converted into  orthophosphate  by  solution  in 
acids,  occasioning  great  inaccuracy  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  phosphoric  acid,  especially  with 
the  uranic  nitrate  method.  There  is  least  error 
when,  the  ammonic  molybdate  method  is  employed, 
as  the  solution  is  then  heated  with  nitric  acid  for 
several  hours.  It  is  therefore  advantageous,  in 
determining  phosphoric  acid  in  all  guanos,  to 
take  a  spec^  portion  and  ignite  it  with  2  parts 
of  dry  sodic  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassic 
chlorate.  In  the  analysis  of  substances  such  as 
bone-dust,  animal  charcoal,  &c.,  which  on  ignition 
yield  a  carbonaceous  residue  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
combustible  only  with  difiiculty,  the  potassic 
chlorate  may  with  advantage  be  replaced  by 
potassic  nitrate,  which  continues  to  give  off  oxy- 
gen at  higher  temperatures. 

2  grms.  of  the  substance  are  ig^^ited  with  3 
times  their  weight  of  the  above  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucible  at  a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  white  the  heat  is 
increased,  and  the  mass  fused  for  a  ^  of  an  hour 
at  a  red  heat.  After  cooling,  the  crucible  is 
placed  in  a  beaker  and  covered  with  100  c.c.  of 
water;  23  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25)  are 
then  added,  the  beaker  being  partially  covered 
with  a  clock-glass.  The  silica  is  separated  by 
evaporation  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  filtrate  is 
made  up  to  800  cc.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  de- 
termined in  50  c.c.  with  ammonic  molybdate,  or 
by  titration  with  uranic  nitrate;  in  the  latter 
case,  if  ferric  phosphate  is  precipitated  from  the 
acetic  acid  solution,  it  must  be  collected  on  a  filter 
and  estimated  separately. 

5.  Photphorie  Acid^  Lime,  Magnesia,  and 
Ferric  Oxide,  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  obtained  in 
No.  3  are  rendered  weakly  alkaline  with  ammonia 
in  the  cold,  and  the  precipitate  formed  is  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid  without  heating ;  any  ferric  phos- 
phate remaining  undissolved  is  filtered  off,  ignited, 
and  weighed,  and  ihe/errio  oxide  and  phosphoric 
acid  calculated.  In  the  strongly  heated  filtrate 
the  lime  is  precipitated  with  ammonic  oxalate, 
filtered  off,  and  estimated.  The  filtrate  from  the 
lime  is  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  the 
precipitated  ammonic-ma^nenc  phosphate  filtered 
off  and  weighed,  while  the  remaining  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated  in  the  filtrate  from  this  with 
magnesio  mixture. 

6.  Atkaliee  and  Sulphurie  Acid.  100  cc.  of 
the  .filtrate  obtained  in  No,  8  are  heated  nearly  to 


boiling,  and  a  slight  excess  of  baric  chloride  added ; 
the  precipitated  baric  sulphate  is  filtered  off  and 
weighed.  In  the  filtrate  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  is  eliminated  by  evapora- 
tion ;  the  liquid  is  then  diluted  and  rendered  alka- 
line with  baric  hydrate.  The  precipitate  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  fil^te  treated  with  ammonic  car- 
bonate and  oxalate  to  remove  the  lime  and  exoeas 
of  baryta.  After  filtration  the  alkaline  chlofridea 
are  determined  by  evaporating  the  filtrate^  then 
the  potassium  as  potassium-platinic  chloride,  and 
the  sodium  by  difference. 

7.  Carbonic  Add,  A  separate  portion  is  treated 
in  one  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  used  to  determine 
carbonic  add.    See  Cabbovic  Aon>. 

8.  Matters  Soluble  in  Water.  6  gnus,  of  the 
finely  powdered  and  homogeneous  guano  are  ex- 
tracted with  100  cc.  of  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  at  a  temperature  near  the  bdling-point. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  collected  on  a  tared 
filter,  dried  at  lOO*"  C.  (212°  F.),  and  weighed. 

The  loss  consists  of<-^ 

a)  Moisture. 

b)  Matters  soluble  in  water, 
the  moisture  found  in  No.  1  be  subtracted 

from  this  loss  the  difference  gives  the  proportion  of 
matters  soluble  in  water,  which  in  good  Peravian 
guano  amount  to  about  36%  . 

It  must  be  remarked  that  if  the  above  extraction 
with  water  be  continued  only  for  a  short  time  the 
proportion  of  ammonic  oxalate  dissolved  is  greater, 
whilst  that  of  ammonic  phosphate  and  sulphate 
is  less ;  whilst  if  the  duration  of  the  extnustion  be 
extended  the  amount  of  oxalic  add  dissolved 
diminishes,  and  that  of  ammonic  phosphate  in- 
creases. The  small  quantity  of  ammonic  chloride 
and  sulphate  present  in  the  guano  tends  to  bring 
the  calcic  phosphate  into  solution,  which  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  ammonic  oxalate  with  predpi- 
tation  of  calcic  oxalate  and  formation  of  soluble 
ammonic  phosphate. 

9.  Nitrogen.  A  soda-lime  combustion  (see 
Nitboosn)  is  made  with  6  grms.  of  guano,  the 
latter  bdng  mixed  with  the  soda-lime  in  the  com- 
bustion-tube by  means  of  a  wire  stirrer,  and  not 
in  an  open  mortar,  otherwise  loss  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonia  would  occur. 

The  ready-formed  ammonia  can  be  estimated 
by  Schloslng's  method.  Some  of  the  guano  is 
placed  in  a  small  dish,  and  this,  together  with 
another  dish  containing  a  known  volume  of 
standard  acid,  is  placed  under  an  air-tight  bell 
jar;  some  aqueous  potash  is  then  added  to  the 
guano,  ftnd  the  jar  quickly  closed  down  and  left 
for  two  days.  By  titrating  the  add  in  the  dish 
with  standard  alkali  the  amount  of  ammonia 
absorbed  is  ascertained. 

10.  Uric  Acid,  The  residue  insoluble  in  water 
obtained  in  No.  8  is  gentiy  heated  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is 
then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  add.  The  pre- 
cipitated uric  add  is  collected  on  a  tared  filter, 
dried  at  100°  C.  (212°  F.),  and  weighed. 

11.  Oxalic  Acid,  The  carbonic  add  ie  expdled 
from  a  separate  portion  of  the  guano  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  sulphuric  add;  the  latter  ti 
then  neutralised  with  caustic  soda  (free  from  car- 
bonate), and  then  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of 
manganese.    The  whole  it  then  introduced  into  a 
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'lioiuc  add  appaiatas  and  tnlphttric  acid  added ; 
the  oxalic  add  is  decomposed  with  evolutioii  of 
esrbonie  anhydride,  the  qnantity  of  which  is  de- 
termined by  loss  in  the  usual  way.  From  the 
cartonic  anhydride  evolved  the  oxalic  acid  is  then 
calculated. 

^^^g>  +  MnO,+  SO,(OH),=» 
^   ^^  SO,(MnOi)+20Hj  +  2CO,. 

6VASAVA  {QHmauli  «f  Co.,  Paris).  12  mi- 
gr^ine  powders,  each  weighing  1*76  grms.,  consist- 
ing of  goarana,  but  perhaps  also  containing  an 
admixture  of  cocoa  seeds,  neither  prepared  nor 
roasted  (J<i^«-). 

GUASA'VA.  I^n.  Paxtlliiha,  Bbazhjait 
OOOOA.  An  alimentary  and  medicinal  substance 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Paullinia  sorbiUs, 
a  Braxilian  climbing  shmb. 

What  is  commonly  known  as  guarana,  g^uarana 
bread,  or  Brarilian  cocoa,  is  prepared  from  the 
■eeds  as  follows :— In  October  and  November, 
at  wluch  time  they  become  ripe,  the  seeds  are 
removed  from  their  capsules  and  sun-dried,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  ready  removal  by  hand  of  the 
white  ovule  I  they  are  next  ground  in  a  stone 
mortar  or  deep  dish  of  hard  sandstone ;  the  powder 
is  moistened  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water  or  by  exposure  to  the  dew ;  it  is  then 
made  into  a  paste  with  a  portion  of  whole  or 
broken  seeds,  and  worked  up  into  balls,  but  usually 
in  rolls  5  in.  to  8  in.  in  length,  12  oz.  to  16  oz.  in 
weight:  after  drying  by  artificial  or  solar  heat 
the  product  is  packed  between  broad  leaves  in 
sacks  or  baskets.  Thus  prepared  it  is  of  extreme 
hardness,  has  a  brown  hue,  and  a  bitter  astringent 
taste.  An  inferior  kind,  softer  and  of  a  lighter 
colour,  is  manufactured  by  admixture  of  cocoa. 

Rasped  or  grated  guarana  in  sugar  and  water 
forms  a  beverage  largely  consumed  in  Brazil  and 
other  parts  of  South  America.  In  Mexico  the 
root  is  used  more  frequently  than  the  powdered 
seed,  and  the  natives  extol  it  highly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery ;  some  of  the  lower  class  make 
a  tea  from  the  roots,  and  use  it  in  the  same  way 
as  sassafras  in  this  country. 

pr  Martin  in  1840  discovered  a  new  principle, 
which  he  called  guaranin,  which  he  claims  is  iden- 
tical with  caffein,  and  is  used  in  the  hospitals  for 
the  same  purpose. 

I>r  Austin,  in  an  article  in  *  Braithwaite's  Re- 
trospect,* says  it  is  practically  a  convenient  form 
of  impure  caifein;  it  was  first  prescribed  as  a 
medicine  in  1817.  Some  chemists  claim  they  have 
obtained  as  much  as  6%  of  caflfein,  which  is  more 
than  that  from  any  other  substance;  its  thera- 
peutic action  is  lauded  for  its  prompt  relief  of 
headache.  In  England  it  is  in  popuUr  repute 
as  a  stomachic  febrifuge,  more  espedally  in  dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea ;  in  the  last  disease  it  is  used 
in  doses  of  1  dr.  In  1872  it  was  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  migraine;  In  1873  for  luml»go;  in  1874 
in  sciatica  and  blennorrhoea. 

A  tincture  made  with  80%  alcohol,  2  oz.  of 
the  g^uarana  to  the  pint,  gives  a  precipitate, 
while  one  made  with  strong  idcohol  and  glycerine 
keeps  clear. 

A  good  fluid  extract  guarana  may  be  made  as 
follows :~ Powdered  guarana,  16  oz,;  alcohol, 
8  fl.  oz. ;  glycerine,  4  fl.  oz. ;  water,  4  fl.  oi.  Mix 
alcohol,  glycerine,  and  water  together ;  macerate 


the  guarana  in  it  for  24  hours ;  express ;  pack  the 
guarana  in  glass  percolator;  pass  through  the 
expressed  liquor  until  12  fl.  oz.  are  obtained  (dis- 
place with  dilute  alcohol  until  16  oz.  have  passed) ; 
reserve  the  first  12  oz.;  evaporate  the  16  oz.  of 
dilute  alcohol  that  have  pasw^  through  to  4  oz.  t 
mix  with  the  reserve.  The  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia 
recommends  3  parts  of  alcohol  to  1  of  water. 

Elixir  of  g^uarana  :  Guarana,  powdered,  4  oz. ; 
alcohol,  6  fl.  oz. ;  water,  6  fl.  oz. ;  glycerine, 6  fl.  oz.; 
oil  of  orange,  8  drops;  oil  of  cinnamon,  1  drop. 
Exhaust  b^  percobition  to  15^  fl.  oz. ;  to  this  add 
the  oils  dissolved  in  ^  oz.  of  alcohol;  mix  and 
filter.^  Each  teaspoonf  ul  represents  15  gr.  of  active 
constituent  of  g^uarana. 

GUAHA'SIV.  A  crystalline  substance  dis- 
covered by  M.  Martin  in  guarana.  It  appears 
to  be  identical  with  caffdn,  the  active  principle 
of  coffiee  and  tea. 

GUD'GXOV.  The  Oyprimmt  gobeo,  Linn.,  a 
small  fresh-water  flsh,  common  almost  every- 
where. The  white  is  considered  the  best.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

eTTDTSA-WORlI  (.Filaria  dracnncuUu).  A 
nematoid  parasite,  1  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  length,  and 
about  1-lOth  in.  in  bi«adth.  The  history  of  its 
development  is  rather  obscure,  the  mode  being 
as  yet  unknown.  The  Russian  travdler  Fed- 
schenks  says  the  flrst  stage  is  passed  in  the  body 
of  minute  aquatic  Crustacea  {OyelopM),  which  are 
taken  into  the  human  stomach  in  drinking  water. 
It  g^ws  in  the  human  body  to  full  size,  boring 
its  way  through  the  flesh  to  the  surface. 

The  native  treatment,  viz.  catching  one  end  of 
the  worm  and  slowly  rolling  it  round  a  stick,  thus 
dragging  it  out  of  the  flesh,  is  the  only  effectual 
cure. 

GUM.  Syn,  Gitmki,  L.  The  general  term 
for  an  important  class  of  vegetable  products. 
Gums  are  more  or  less  soluble  in  cold  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  They 
are  obtained  from  certain  plants  in  amorphous 
masses;  most  of  them  exucle  spontaneously,  or 
on  puncturing  the  bark.  The  most  perfect  type 
of  this  class  is  the  substance  called  ouic-ailabio, 
or  Q17M  ACACIA.  The  gums  are  employed  as 
demulcents  in  medicines,  and  are  used  as  cements, 
and  for  giving  stiifness  and  gloss  to  textile  fabrics. 
By  the  public  the  term  is  often  incorrectly  applied 
to  the  resins  and  g^m-resins. 
Gum   Acacia.    Syn,     Gum-ababio;   Acacia 

OtTMlCI    (B.  P.),  G.  ASABICUM,  G.  ACACIA,  AOACIA 

( Ph.  L.),  L.  "  From  various  spedes  "  (of  Aeaeia) 
"yielding  gum"  (Ph.  L.  &  £.),  chiefly  Acacia 
Senegal.  **  Whitish  or  yellowish,  transparent  or 
cracked  on  the  surface,  and  opaque ;  brittle ;  it 
dissolves  freely  in  water  "  (Ph.  L.).  It  is  scent- 
less, and  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
Sp.  gr.  1*365  (C/rtf).  The  pure  soluble  prin- 
ciple of  gum-arabic  is  termed  ababin  (which 
eee),  Babbaby  or  MoBOCCO  euM  and  East 
India  gum  are  inferior  commercial  varieties  of 
the  same  substance  from  other  species  of  Aeaeia 
(see  helo^. 

Powdered  gum-arabic  (fultib  acaclb)  is  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  flour  or  farina,  or  with 
other  inferior  gums.  The  flrst  may  be  detected 
by  agitating  a  little  of   the  powder  with  cold 
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water ;  the  pure  gum  diBSolves  rapidly,  whilst  the 
Btarch  or  flour  hhs  to  the  hottom  of  the  veesel : 
or  a  little  of  the  powder  may  he  mixed  with  holl- 
iog  water,  and,  when  cold,  tested  with  tincture  of 
iodine ;  if  it  contain  starch  or  flour  the  paste  will 
assume  a  blue  colour.  If  it  contains  cherry- 
tree  gum  or  tragacanth  it  will  he  only  partly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  the  paste  will  be  partly 
coloured,  and  more  or  less  interspersed  with  gela- 
tinous clots. 

For  the  detection  of  dextrin  in  gum-arabic 
Hager  finds  that  when  some  of  the  adulterated 
article  is  placed  in  a  glass  dish  with  vertical 
sides,  and  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  density 
1*48,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  is 
poured  over  it  until  the  grains  are  Just  covered, 
in  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so  particles  of 
g^un-arabic  will  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  whilst  the  grains  of  dextrin  do  not. 

Ordinary  solutions  of  gum-arabic,  however 
concentrated,  fail  in  their  adhesive  power  in 
many  cases,  such  as  in  joining  together  wood, 
glass,  or  porcelain.  The  addition  of  1%  of 
crystallised  aluminium  sulphate  overcomes  this 
objection,  and  produces  a  solution  meeting  all 
requirements. 

Much  of  the  white  gum-arabic  of  the  shops  is 
formed  by  bleaching  g^m  Senegal,  by  what  is 
called  '  Picciotto's  process.'  The  gum  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through 
the  solution.  The  liquid  is  afterwards  boiled  to 
expel  the  sulphurous  acid,  a  little  ot  which,  how- 
ever, still  remains  behind.  To  obtain  the  gum  in 
a  still  whiter  state  carbonate  of  baryta  is  added, 
and  after  agitation  the  mixture  is  Altered;  it  is 
afterwards  shaken  with  gelatinous  alumina,  again 
filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  product  ^bleached 
enif )  is  very  white,  but  lacks  the  peculiar  tough- 
ness and  adhesiveness  of  the  best  gum  acacia. 

Gum,  Barbary.  Syn,  Mobogoo  euH.  An  in- 
ferior product,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several 
acacia  gums.    It  is  exported  from  Mogador. 

Onm,  Bastora.  A  solution  of  yellowish  gum 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassora. 
It  differs  from  most  g^nms  in  being  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  plant  yielding  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  species  of  Mimosa,  It  contains 
the  principle  BASSOBnr,  which  also  exists  in  gum 
tragacanth. 

Gum,  Bleached.    See  Ouic-asabio  (above). 

Gum*  Brifish.  iS^ii.  Dbztbik,  Staboh  gvx. 
Starch  converted  bv  the  action  of  adds,  diastase, 
or  heat  into  a  soluble  substance  resembling  gum. 

Frep,  1.  Malt  (crushed  small),  1  lb.;  warm 
water,  2  galls. ;  mix,  heat  the  whole  to  145**  F., 
add  of  potato  starch,  6  lbs.,  raise  the  heat  to  160° 
or  165^  F.,  and  mash  for  about  26  minutes,  or 
until  the  liquid  becomes  thin  and  clear ;  it  must 
then  be  instantly  run  off,  and  raised  to  the  boiling- 
point  to  prevent  the  formation  of  sugar;  after 
boiling  for  8  or  4  minutes  the  whole  must  be 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat 

2.  By  exposing  dry  potato  starch,  in  a  stove,  to 
a  heat  of  about  400°  F.    YeUow  and  inferior. 

8.  {M.Faven,)  Dry  starch,  1  ton,  is  moistened 
uniformly  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  4i  lbs., 
(diluted  with)  water,  q.  s.,  and  the  paste  or 
dough  is  made  up  into  small  bricks  or  loaves,  and 
dried  in  a  stove;  it  is  next  reduced  to  coarse 


powder,  and  exposed  in  a  stove-room  for  some 
time  to  a  current  of  air  at  160°— 165°  F.;  it  ia 
next  ground,  sifted,  and  exposed,  as  before,  to  a 
heat  of  about  228°  F. ;  it  is,  lasUy,  ground  and 
passed  through  the  'bolting  machine.'  Very 
white  and  superior.  This  process  has  been 
patented  in  Fnuice  by  M.  Henz6. 

4.  (Pinel)  Water,  100  galls.;  nitric  add, 
i  gall.;  and  hydrochloric  ad£  |  pint*  are  mixed 
together,  and  so  much  potato  starch  is  mixed  as 
will  form  a  thin  pastej  in  2  hours  the  liquid  is 
drained  off,  and  the  solid  matter  is  made  np  into 
lumps,  which  are  dried  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
stove-room;  they  are  next  coarsely  pulverised* 
and  the  powder  is  exposed  on  three  successive  days 
to  the  respective  temperatures  of  100°,  150°,  and 
190°  F.;  the  whole  is  then  sifted,  and,  lastly, 
exposed  to  a  heat  ranging  from  800° — 350°  F. 
Darker  coloured  than  the  last.  To  give  it  the 
appearance  of  gum-arabic,  it  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water  containing  1%  of  nitric  add,  and 
after  being  spread  on  copper  plates  in  layers  |  to 
1  in.  thick  it  is  exposed  to  a  stove  heat  ranging 
from  240°— 300°  F. 

iVop.,  Jj^e.  Whito;  insipid;  transparent; 
friable;  soluble  in  cold  wator,  and  in  dilato 
spirit;  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  its  solution 
yields  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  Iodine 
commonly  turns  commercial  dextrin  blue,  but 
does  not  affect  the  colour  of  pure  dextrin.  It  is 
distinguished  from  ordinarv  gum  by  its  right- 
lumded  polarization  of  lignt,  and  by  yielmng 
oxalic  but  not  mudc  acid  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. 

Dextrin  is  nutritive,  emollient,  and  agglutinant. 
In  France  it  is  largely  employed  by  tiie  pastry* 
cooks  and  confectioners,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  g^m.  The  French  surgeons  also 
commonly  employ  it  as  a  'stiffening'  for  the 
splints  used  for  fractured  limbs.  In  this  country 
it  is  chiefly  used  as  a  fine  dressing  for  mnslinsy 
silk,  and  other  textile  fabrics,  and  in  calico- 
printing.  Recently  it  has  been  made  up  into 
tear-like  masses  and  sold  for  gum-araMc,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  vastiy  inf^or  as  an  aggln- 
tinant.    See  Dbxtbik. 

Gum,  Cherry-tree.  Syn.  Fbutt-tbbi  GUif, 
Pluk-tbeb  g.;  Gumfi  obbabj,  G.  fbuki,  L. 
An  exudation  &om  the  stems  of  cheny,  plum, 
and  some  other  of  the  Rosaoba.  It  is  only  partly 
soluble  in  water.    It  contains  CBBianr  (which  tse). 

Chuns,  East  India.  These  are  found  in  oonn 
merce  under  the  names  of '  Glasnr  Amrad,' '  Sast 
India  Amrad,' '  Pale  Amrad,'  and  '  Ghatti.'  The 
sources  of  these  g^ms  are  uncertain.  They  are 
darker  in  colour  than  g^um  acacia,  and  often 
mixed  with  pieces  of  gum,  which  swell  to  a  jelly 
in  water.  Ghatti  is  considered  to  be  the  beat  ca 
the  E.  I.  gums,  as  it  gives  a  very  adhesive 
mucilage. 

Onm,  Hyawa  (Idea  kepiapkflla,  Anbl.). 
From  British  Guiana. 

Oum,  Insoluble.  See  Babsoba  Qvu,  Ohbrbt- 
TBBB  GiTX,  and  Guii  Tbaoacahth. 

Qum,  Seed.  8yn,  Gimi  ssicnnnr,  L.  A 
species  of  soluble  gum  extracted  from  the  seed  of 
the  flax  (linseed),  quince,  Ac 

Gum   Tragacanth.    S^  Tbaoaoabth,  Omc 

DBAGOF;    GUHXI  TBAOAOAITTHA*  G.  BBAOOVXS, 
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rRA0AOA2fTHA  (Fh.  L.),  L.  The  gpimmy  exuda- 
tion of  the  AMtragahu  ffummifer,  hardened  by  the 
air.  When  digested  in  water  it  swells  oon- 
siderably,  a  portion  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
combines  to  form  a  thick  mucilage.  It  is  totally 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  when  some  change  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  it;  a  great  poHion, 
howerer,  afterwards  separates.  Sp.  g^.  l'384i. 
It  is  chi^y  employed  in  calico-printing,  and  by 
sboemakers  and  lozenge-makers ;  by  the  latter  to 
give  toughness  to  the  saccharine  mass. 

F6wdered  tragacanth  is  often  adulterated  with 
flour  of  starch,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the 
eommoner  Tarieties  of  gum-arabic.  According  to 
M.  Planche,  a  mixture  of  pulverised  tragacanth 
and  gum-arabic  forms,  with  water,  a  thinner 
mudlage  than  the  same  quantity  of  either  of 
these  gums  alone.  This  fnud  may  be  detected 
as  follows: — Make  a  mucilage  of  the  suspected 
gam,  and  add  thereto  a  few  drops  (2  or  8  to  the 
dr.)  of  alcoholic  tincture  of  guaiacum,  taking 
care  to  stir  it  all  the  whUe.  If  the  sample  con- 
tains any  gum-arabic  the  mixture  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour,  whilst 
it  does  not  change  colour  if  the  gum  tragacanth 
is  pure.  6%  of  gum-arabic  can  be  thus  detected. 
When  the  quantity  is  very  small,  1  to  4  hours 
may  elapse  before  the  colour  is  developed.  Starch 
and  flour  are  detected  in  the  manner  noticed 
under  Gmc-ASABic. 

Chm,  Turk^.  Various  qualities  of  gum  acacia 
are  sold  under  this  name. 

OI7H-BX81H8.  Syn,  Orion  BBsnrA,  L. 
Vegetable  products  in  which  the  properties  of 
gum  and  resin  are  combined.  They  are  partly 
soluble  in  water,  and  partly  in  alcohol.  Many 
of  them  form  a  species  of  emulsion  when  tri- 
turated with  the  former  fluid.  The  principal 
gum-resins     are     AiCMOHiACUK,     asbatcbtida, 

BBSLUTTK,   eALBANVX,   GAVBOChX,   MYBBH,  OLI- 
BAVUK,  OPOPOKAX,  SAGATXiriTlC,  and  BOAXMOVT. 

QtTTS-BlBrBXIS.    See  BBOWiairo. 

QiUS-COTTGS,    See  Ptboxylot. 

GUV'JAH.    See  Hxmp  (Indian). 

OXnr-HET^AL.  An  alloy  containing  90*6%  of 
copper  and  9'5%  of  tin,  used  for  casting  pieces  of 
ordnance  (erroneously  termed  'brass  guns'),  also 
those  parts  of  machinery  which  are  subjected  to 
considerable  friction.  See  Allots,  Bboitzb, 
Stsbbo-iotaIi,  &e, 

QXnnOWJ>iSL  This  substance  is  a  mecha- 
nical mixture  of  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur. 
It  is  seldom  prepared  on  ihe  small  scale. 

i¥0p.  The  saltpetre  having  been  trebly  re- 
fined by  boiling,  sldmming,  filtering,  and  crystal- 
lising, is  melted  into  cakes,  which  are  then 
browed  to  remove  anv  adhering  grit  or  dirt, 
broken  into  pieces  with  a  mallet,  g^und  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sifted  through  a  fine 
bolting  sieve  of  brass  wire.  The  charcoal  is  that 
of  the  alder  or  willow,  and  is  carefully  burnt,  as 
already  described,  and  is  then  reduced  to  powder. 
The  sulphur  is  refined  by  distillation,  and  ground 
to  the  same  fineness  as  tiie  charcoal  and  saltpetre. 
The  ingredients  are  weighed  out  in  the  proper 
proportions  and  mixed  together  in  a  machine 
consisting  of  a  wooden  £um  having  a  shaft 
passing  through  its  centre,  to  which  liumerous 
'  flyers  *  in  the  shape  of  knife-blades  are  attached. 


the  drum  and  flyers  revolving  in  a  contrary 
direction.  When  mixed,  the  charge  is  carried  to 
the  '  incorporating  mill.'  where  it  is  ground  under 
vertical  iron  '  mUl-stones,'  with  a  small  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  until  the  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  The  pr^uct  of  this 
operation  is  then  pressed  into  a  hard  cake,  which 
is  next  broken  into  pieces,  granulated  by  means 
of  sieves,  and  after  being  'glazed'  by  friction 
and  the  dust  separated,  is  dried,  with  proper 
precautions,  in  a  stove  heated  to  about  180°  by 
steam  pipes. 

Major  Cimdill  thus  summarises  the  operations 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder : 

1.  Mixing  the  previously  purified  and  sifted 
ingredients  to  form  a  '  green '  or  '  unworlced ' 
charge. 

2.  Milling  (incorporating)  the  mixture  to  form 
mill-cake  ('  ripe '  or  '  worked '  charge). 

3.  Breaking  down  mill-cake.  (This  is  omitted 
in  many  factories.) 

4.  Pressing. 

6.  Granul^ing  or  '  coming.' 

6.  Dusting. 

7.  Glaang. 

8.  Dhryinf  in  a  stove. 

9.  Finishmg,  or  final  dusting. 

The  proportions  of  sidtpetre,  charcoal,  and 
sulphur,  used  for  different  kinds  of  powder,  differ 
very  slightly.  In  'sporting  powders'  the  pro- 
portion of  saltpetre  is  generally  from  1%  to  3% 
greater  than  in  the  Cfovemment  powders.  In 
'  miners'  powders'  it  is  about  10%  less,  an  excess 
of  sulphur  being  used.  The  following  are  tiie 
proportions  adopted  by  European  powers : 

Saltpetrs.         Charcoal.  Snlphnr. 

EngUuid     .76  15        .        10 

France  .     .  75        .        12*5  12*6 

Austria  .    .  75        .        15        .10 
Prussia .    .  75  18*5     .        11*6 

Russia  .  .  78*78  .  18*69  .  12*63 
Spain  .  .  76*47  .  10*78  .  12-76 
Sweden .    .  76        .        15        .  9 

(Gapt.  Jervis- White  Jervis.) 
Obs,  The  quality  of  gunpowder  is  best  esti- 
mated by  actual  trial  of  its  power  and  cleanliness 
in  use.  It  should  be  dry,  hard,  and  free  from 
dust;  the  grains  should  be  of  a  uniform  size,  and 
glossy,  and  the  colour  a  dark  grey  or  brownish 
grey,  not  perfectiy  black.  A  very  little  pkced 
on  a  piece  of  paper  and  fired  should  instantly 
explode  with  a  flash,  and  neither  leave  an  appre- 
ciable residue  on  the  paper  nor  bum  it.  Dried 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  or  in  vacuo,  it  should 
not  lose  more  than  i%  to  1%  of  its  weight.  Damp 
powder  rapidly  'fouls'  the  gun.  Gunpowder 
containing  more  than  7%  of  water  does  not 
recover  its  strength  by  simply  drying  it.  The 
sp.  gr.  ranges  between  1*796  and  1*800. 

Karolvi  succeeded  in  analysing  the  gases  of 
gunpowder  which  had  been  fired  in  conditions 
closely  resembling  those  which  occur  in  artillery 
practice.  For  this  purpose  be  enclosed  a  charge 
of  powder  in  an  iron  cylinder  of  such  strength 
that  it  just  burst  when  the  powder  was  fired  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark.  This  charged  cylinder 
was  suspended  in  a  hollow  spherical  bomb,  from 
which  the  air  was  exhausted  before  firing. 
After  the  explosion  had  been  produced,  the 
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gases  and  the  solid  residae  of  the  powder  were 
submitted  to  analysis.  The  results  obtained 
were  the  f oUowing  ('  Phil.  Mag./  1868) : 

1.  Composition  of  the  Powder  used. 

Ordnance  Powder.    Small  Arma  Powder. 


1 


Nitre .    . 

Solphnr  . 
"Carbon    . 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen  . 
^Ash    .     . 


78-78 

12-80 

10-88 

0-88 

1-82 

0-81 

99-97 


77-16 
8-63 

11-78 
0-42 
1-79 
0-28 

100-06 


2.  Products  of  Combustion  by  Weight, 

Ordnance  Powder.    Small  Axma  Powder. 


00 

p 


o 


^30-68 


'2 


Nitrogen  .  .  9*77 
Carbonic  anhy- 17*39 

dride 
Carbonic  oxide    2*64 
Hydrogen .    .    0*11 
Sulph.  hydro.    0-27 

gen 
^  Marsh  gas.    .    0-40 
Amnionic  ses-    2-68 

quicarbonate 
Potassic    sal-  86-96 

phate 

Do.  carbonate  19-40  (./•q.or 
Do.    hyposnl-    2*86  >^^^^< 

phite 

Do.  sulphide  .  0*11 
Charcoal  .  .  267 
Sulphur  .  .  4-69 
Loss      .     .     .    0-l7 


10-06" 
21-79 

1*47 
0-14 
0-23 

0*49 
'  2*66' 

36-17 

20-78 
1-77 

0-00 

2-60 

1-16 

"  0-68' 


3418 


^66-14 


100-00 


10000 


8.  Products  of  Combustion  by  Volume 
,     in  100  of  &as. 

Ordnance  Powder.  Small  Anna  Powder. 


100 


36-83"^ 
48-90 
6*18 
6-90 
0-67 
302 


i 
J 


100 


Nitrogen 37*68 

Carbonic  anhydride  .  42*74 
Carbonic  oxide  .  .  •  10*19 
Hydrogen  ....  6*93 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  0-86 
Marsh  gas     ....    2*70 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that» 
in  addition  to  the  generation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  (carbonic  acid) 
by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder,  there  is  libe- 
rated at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  solid 
matter  in  the  form  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
potash,  sulphide  of  potassium,  sulphur,  charcoal, 
&c.  This  will  explBun  why  the  air  of  mines  is  so 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  miner,  particu- 
larly when  he  is  engaged  in  blasting  operations, 
these  being  carried  on  in  a  more  or  less  confined 
space.    S^  AiB,  yitiatbd. 

More  recently  ('Phil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.,* 
1874,  Yol.  ii,  p.  49)  Abel  and  Noble  have  published 
the  results  of  exjMriments  upon  the  combustion 
of  gpinpowder,  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  exist  when  it  is  fired  in  guns.  Quantities 
of  powder,  varying  from  100  to  160  grms.,  were 
fired  by  means  of  electricity  in  a  strong  steel 
vessel  closed  by  a  conical  ping*  and  provided  witiii 
two  apertures,  one  communicating  with  an  ar- 
rangement for  allowing  the  gases  to  escape,  the 


other  containing  an  apparatus  for  determining  the 
pressure  of  the  gases  at  the  moment  of  exploeion. 
The  pressures  actually  observed  varied  from  1  to 
86  tons  per  square  indi,  the  whole  of  the  gaaeooB 
products  remaining  pent  up  in  the  cylinder  under 
this  enormous  pressure.  A  spheric^  pellet  pow- 
der, of  Spanish  manufacture,  and  four  varietiee 
of  English  military  powder*  vis.  pebble,  rifle 
large-grain  (cannon),  fine-grain,  and  rifle  fine- 
gprain  powders,  were  experimented  on.  We  have 
no  space  to  give  the  actual  numerical  data,  but 
the  results  of  the  investigatioin  may  be  briefly 
summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  composition  of  the  ff€u  furmshed  by  the 
exploeion  of  all  the  English  powders  is  remarluUy 
uniform,  but  under  high  pressures  the  carbon 
dioxide  increases,  and  the  carbon  monoxide 
decreases. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  soUd  prodocts  ex- 
hibits  a  much  greater  variation. 

3.  The  decomposition  which  an  average  £pm- 
powder  undergoes,  when  fired  in  a  closed  space^ 
cannot  be  represented  by  even  a  oomparatlYely 
complicated  chemical  equation. 

4.  The  volume  of  permanent  gases  measured 
at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.,  furnished  by  the  comboi- 
tion  of  1  grm.  of  powder  in  a  closed  vesaela  is 
about  280  cc,  and  is  therefore  abont  280  times 
the  volume  of  the  powder. 

6.  When  1  g^rm.  of  powder  is  burnt  the  solid 
products  of  combustion  amount  to  0*67  grm.,  and 
the  permanentiy  gaseous  products  to  0*43  grm. 

6.  The  pressure  of  the  products  of  oombiuiioo, 
when  the  powder  entirely  fills  the  space  in  which 
it  is  fired,  is  about  6,400  atmospheres,  or  42  tons 
per  square  inch. 

7.  The  heat  developed  by  the  burning  of  1  grm. 
of  powder  is  about  706  thermal  units. 

8.  The  total  theoretic  work  of  gunpowder,  when 
indefinitely  expended,  is  about  486  foot-tona  per 
lb.,  or  332,000  grm.-metres  per  grm.  of  powder. 

9.  The  temperature  of  explosion  is  about 
2200^  C.  (4000*  P.)- 

It  was  xound  that  the  very  smaU-grain  powders 
ftunish  smaller  proportions  of  gaseous  products 
than  the  large-grain  powders,  and  thesej  agun* 
smaller  than  pebble  powder.  The  most  important 
solid  products  are  carbonate*  sulphate,  hyposul- 
phite, and  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  proporti<m 
of  carbonate  is  much  higher  and  of  sulphate  very 
much  lower  than  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the 
case. 

Ghmpowder,  Sehnltie.  This  is  intermediate 
between  ordinary  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton; 
it  is  light  in  colour,  and  gives  but  tittle  smoke 
when  fired.  According  to  Cundill  it  consists  of 
nitro-lignin  mixed  or  impregnated  with  a  nitrate 
or  nitrates  (other  than  nitrate  of  lead),  and  with 
or  without  starch  or  collodion  (such  collodion  to 
consist  of  nitro-ligpun  dissolved  in  ether  and 
alcohol),  or  solid  parafiin  free  from  mineral  acid. 
A  sample  gave  the  following  proportions : 

Soluble  nitro-lignin 24*83 

Insoluble        „  28*36 

Lignin  (unconverted) 18*14 

Nitrates  of  potassium  and  barium    .    82*86 

Paraffin 3*65 

Matters  soluble  in  alcohol    .    .    .    •      0*11 
Moisture «    .      2*66 
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The  mi1>]oined  aoooont  of  Scholtae  gunpowder 
la  a  timnacriptioii  of  a  report  oommunicated  to 
the  editor  of  the  'Field'  newspaper  by  Mr  F. 
Tome,  A.I.C.,  F.C.8.  After  referring  to  a  pre- 
vious oommnnication  on  the  same  snbject  Mr 
Toms  proceeds  as  follows: — I  hare  carried  oat 
some  farther  experiments,  with  the  aid  (bj  Dr 
Frankland's  kind  permission)  of  apparatus  more 
suited  to  my  requirements  than  that  previously  at 
my  disposal;  and  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
the  reanlte  of  these  experiments,  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  have  led  me>  req>ecting  the 
powders  formerly  received  and  the  new  Schultie 

giwder,  with  a  sample  of  which  you  have  since 
voored  me. 

The  main  constituent  of  the  Schultae  gun- 
powder, as  you  are  aware,  is  wood  fibre,  w&ch, 
having  first  been  purified,  is  then  subjected  to 
the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  (intensified  by 
mixture  with  sulphuric  acid),  and  thus  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  nitro-^^llulose  or  pyroxylin,  the 
ordinary  form  of  which  is  guU'COtton.  The 
wood  fibre  undergoes  no  change  in  appearance  by 
this  treatment;  but  a  change  takes  place  in 
its  chemieal  composition,  which  may  thus  be 
ezemplifled: 

CSLLULOSa  NiTBO-CVLLULOn 

CUaeimTerted  Cotton  or  Wood        (Cotton  or  Wood  IfVbn 
nbn).  trested  with  Nitrie  Add). 

Osrbon ...        6   parts  .  .  6  parts. 

Oxygen     •    •        6       „  .  .  6    „ 

Hydrogen .    •      10       „  .  .  7    „     or  more. 

Nitroxyl  (SO^  none  .  .  3    „     or  less. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that  the  sole  difference 
between  gun-cotton  or  Schultro  powder  and  ordi- 
nary cotton  or  wood  fibre  ii  that  some  of  the  hy- 
drogen ia  abstracted*  and  has  its  place  supplied 
by  nitroxyl — a  snbstence  contained  in  nitric  acid, 
and  composed  of  1  part  of  nitrogen  united  with 
2  parts  of  oxygen.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circnmstanoes  it  is  possible  to  replace  ^Atm  of  the 
ten  parts  of  hydrogen  by  three  of  the  nitroxyl, 
when  the  substance  produced  is  explosive,  and  is 
called,  from  its  composition,  <ri-nitro-cellolose. 
This  is  the  purest  form  of  gun-cotton.  If  weaker 
add  is  used  less  hydrogen  is  displaced,  and  the 
product  is  called  cit-nitro-cellulose  or  laoao-nitro- 
oellalose^  according  as  it  contains  two  or  only 
eae  part  of  nitroxyl.  Theae  derivatives  are  either 
feebly  explosive  or  not  explosive  at  all.  Such  are 
the  compounds  known  as  photographic  collodion 
and  soluble  g^un-cotton,  the  latter  name  distin* 
goiahing  it  nom  pure  gun-cotton,  which  is  not 
soluble  m  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  Schultxe  powder  contains  both  the  explo- 
sive and  the  non-explosive  varieties  of  nitro- 
ceLlnlose. 

If  the  wood  fibroi  after  being  carefully 
purified  according  to  the  method  described  in 


Schultse's  patent  of  1864,  were  thoroughly  desic- 
cated and  allowed  to  cool  oat  of  contact  with 
air,  and  then  dipped  in  acid  of  the  strength 
mentioned  in  the  specification,  there  seems  no 
theoretical  reason  why  an  explosive  powder 
containing  at  least  90%  of  true  tri-nitro- 
cellalose  should  not  be  produced.  As,, however, 
I  find  on  experiment  that  nothing  like  that  per- 
centage is  arrived  at,  I  can  only  conclude  that, 
in  order  to  moderate  the  violence -of  the  explo- 
sion, the  Schultze  Company  secure  the  formation 
of  a  large  percentage  of  '  soluble '  or  less  explo- 
sive nitro-compounds  by  merely  air-drying  their 
wood. 

If  this  supposition  be  generally  true,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  sample  of  Schultze  powder 
supplied  by  Messrs  Blissett  may  owe  its  extra 
explosive  z6rce  to  exceptional  care  being  taken, 
during  the  interval  between  the  drying  and  the 
dipping,'  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture — 
with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  an  increased  length 
of  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

That  some  such  variation  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure was  carried  oat  seems  evident  from  the 
different  proportions  of  soluble  and  insoluble 
gun-cotton  in  the  specimens  of  Schultxe  powder 
supplied  by  Messrs  Blissett  and  Messrs  BUnd; 
for  it  was  found  that  on  the  washed  wood  fibre 
from  each  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  about  one  half  of 
the  former  powder  and  two  thirds  of  the  latter 
were  dissolved  out.  This  shows  that  while  the 
'Blissett'  specimen  contained  about  one  half 
its  weight  of  insoluble  or  explosive  nitro-ceUu- 
lose,  the  'Bland'  contained  only  about  one 
third— «  difference  which  confirms  the  result  oh* 
tained  by  analysis  as  stated  below. 

The  tolmbU  gun-cotton,  ordinarily  non-explo- 
sive, may,  however,  be  rendered  explosive  by 
saturating  it  with  bodies  rich  in  oxygen,  which 
promote  the  decomposition  and  complete  the 
combustion  of  the  fibre.  Nitre  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  because  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  readily; 
and  nitrate  of  baryta  is  also  used,  because,  being 
more  stable  than  the  nitre,  it  renders  the  com- 
bustion more  gradual  than  would  be  the  case  if 
nitre  were  alone  employed.  When  both  are 
used,  the  nitres  I  should  think,  would  start,  and 
the  nitrate  of  baryta  continue  and  finish  the 
combustion  of  the  powder.  The  amount  used  is, 
I  suppose,  the  result  of  calculation  and  experi- 
ment; but  a  powder  containing  littie  true  tri* 
nitro-cellulose  should  require  more  of  these  salts 
than  one  containing  much  tri-nitro-cellulose ;  and 
an  excess  of  the  salts  would  lower  the  rate  of 
burning  of  the  powder. 

I  will  now  give  my  analysis  in  full  of  the  throe 
powders,  viz.— -(1)  the  ordinary  powder  issued 
last  season,  being  part  of  a  supply  obtained  from 


r 

Sstractedj 
by  water.  I 

Insoluble 
in  water. 


•{ 


Moisture,  per  cent 

Nitrate  of  baryta,  per  cent. 

M         potash,  per  cent. 

Yellow  coloured  organic  substance,  trace  of  chlorides, 
Ac.,  undetermined 

The  converted  wood  fibre  (nitro-cellulose)  then  remain- 
ing contained  the  following  percentage  of  mineral 
matter 


1877. 

1878. 

Bland'i. 

Bliitett'f.  Trial  or  New 

218 

.      2-89    .      2-97 

21*60 

.    16*59    .    22-82 

11*46 

.    10-46    .      6-47 

60 


6-0 


2-96 
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GUNPOWDER 


Measra  Bland,  ganmaken,  of  the  Strand;  (2) 
some  powder  famished  by  Messrs  Blissett,  of 
Holbom,  and  alluded  to  in  their  letter  in  the 
'  Field '  of  Jan.  19th  last,  as  having  damaged  a 
gun  made  by  them;  and  (3)  some  of  the  new 
powder  pt  1878,  as  used  at  the  'Field'  trial  of 
ezplosiyes  in  May  last. 


The  oonyerted  wood  fibre  (after  allowing  for 
extraneous  mineral  matter)  possessed  the  follow- 
ing percentage  composition.  I  place  for  com- 
parison Professor  Abel's  determination  of  the 
composition  of  tri-nitro-cellulose,  and  two  of  the 
impurities  found  along  with  it»  in  a  parallel 
column. 


Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen  . 


BUnd'i. 

28*75 

8-49 

10-80 

56-06 


BliSBett'a. 

2807 

3-65 

15*60 

52*68 


Trial  or  New. 

2812 

.  3-54 

11-66 

56-68 


These  powders  exploded  at  a  temperature  of 
about  190°  C.  (847^  F.),  the  dififerent  samples 
va^ing  but  slightly.  Pure  gun-cotton  is  stated 
by  Professor  Abel  to  explode  at  150''  C.  (802''  F.) ; 
and  black  powders  are  said,  by  diif erent  authori- 
ties, to  ex^ode  at  various  temperatures  between 
500°  and  600°  F.,  according  to  'the  variation  in 
their  composition  and  manu&ctnre. 

In  addition  to  the  difference  in  chemical  com- 
position of  these  Schultze  powders,  I  would  point 
out  that  there  is  a  difference  in  density — the 
Blissett  being  heaviest,  the  Bland  next»  and  the 
New  the  lightest  of  the  three.  I  think  this  fact 
also  has  some  bearing  on  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
plosion. In  black  powders,  I  believe;,  a  dense 
powder,  speaking  generally,  is  stronger  than  a 
lighter  one;  and  the  Schidtze  patent  states  that 
hard  woods  make  more  explosive  powders — not,  I 
take  it,  because  the  composition  is  thereby  altered, 
but  because  a  denser  powder  is  produced.  It 
would  appear  to  me,  from  the  above  analyses,  that 
the  new  trial  powder  should  contain  rather  more 
explosive  force  than  the  Bland  variety,  though 
considerably  less  than  the  Blissett.  The  result 
may,  however,  be  modified  by  the  difference  in 
density  of  the  powders ;  and  your  practical  experi- 
ments will  show  how  far  this  agrees  with  the 
results  of  the  shooting. 

I  have  hitherto  oiUy  spoken  of  the  explosive 
force  of  the  powder;  now  I  will  touch  on  another 
point — ^its  tendency  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 
Knowing  that,  in  the  case  of  gun-cotton,  its 
stability  is  iigured  by  a  small  proportion  of  resin 
and  other  organic  impurities,  and  by  the  presence 
of  free  mineral  acids,  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
this  powder  (made  ftx>m  a  less  pure  kbid  of 
cellulose,  from  which  also  it  must  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  wash  all  traces  of  acid)  equal  in 
stability  to  gun-cotton;  and  on  subjecting  the 
three  lands  of  Schultze  powder  to  the  Govern- 
ment '  heat  test'  of  150°  F.  (with  a  minimum  of 
10  minutes'  duration)  it  was  found  that  the 
New  or  Trial  (1878)  powder  stood  the  test  12  m. 
'  Bland's '  sample  „  8  „ 

'Blissetfs'  sample  „  7  „ 

This  shows  that  the  'new'  powder  is  very 
stable,  as  it  stood  the  test  for  2  minutes  beyond 
the  Qovemment  minimum,  while  the  other  2 
samples  were  a  good  way  below  it.  The  officials 
at  Walthafn  Abbey  would  accept  no  gun-cotton 
which  did  hot  stand  the  test  for  10  minutes ;  and 
I  have  seen  the  best  gun-cotton  stand  it  for  15. 

Whether  the  loose  granulated  condition  of  the 
Schultze  powder,  when  stored,  is  sufficient  to  neu- 
tralise this  inferiority  in  purity,  and  render  a 


Tri-nitro- 

celluloie. 

24*24 

2-36 
14*14 
59-26 


Inpvritic 

*■ 


29-20 
11-85 


ao-50 

2-91 


sample  of  Schultze,  which  only  stsnds  the  test  of 
7  minutes,  as  little  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion as  gun-cotton  which  stuids  the  test  for 
10  minutes,  there  is  at  present  no  evidence  to 
show. 

To  carry  out  this  'heat  test'  properly  some 
practice  is  required ;  so,  in  order  to  put  the  matter 
beyond  doubt,  I  called  in  the  assistance  of  my 
friend  Mr  Arthur  Linnell,  F.C.S.,  chemist  to  the 
Gun-cotton  Company,  Stowmarket,  a  gentleman 
who  uses  the  test  daily,  and  who  carried  out  the 
above  8  experiments  strictly  after  the  manner 
adopted  by  himself  and  by  the  Government 
officials. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Linnell's  experiments,  I 
noted  that  the  aqueous  extract  of  '  Blissett '  was 
very  faintly  acid ;  that  when  heated  In  a  chest 
at  195°  F.  moist  blue  litmus  was  yery  quickly 
reddened. 

I  think  this  serious  defect  (want  of  stabifity)  is 
due  to  want  of  care  in  the  washing ;  and  I  hiiae 
this  opinion  on  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  'Bland'  and  'Blissett'  samplee  (the 
powders  of  least  stability)  are  of  a  deqwr  tint 
than  the '  new '  (due  to  the  soluble  yellow  imparity 
before  mentioned).  By  oontinued  washing  in 
warm  water  they  become  pale,  like  the  more  care- 
fully prepared  new  powder,  and  the  yeUow  boIh 
stance  is  dissolved  away.  Henoe  the  lighter  coloiir 
of  the  '  new '  (and  most  stable)  indicates  it  has 
less  of  this  organic  impurity. 

2.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  are  used  in  the 
dipping  of  the  powder,  but  should  be  entirely 
washed  out,  as  they  promote  spontaneous  deeom- 
posltion.  If  left  in,  the  sulphuric  acid  will,  when 
the  salts  are  added,  decompose  the  nitnte  of 
baryta,  forming  insoluble  baric  sulphate  and  free 
nitric  acid. 

On  experiment  I  ascertained  that  the  abnor- 
mally large  quantity  of  mineral  matter  or  ash 
(5%  and  6%  )  found  in  the  insoluble  part  of  the 
'Bland'  and  'Blissett'  powders  u  due  to  baric 
sulphate,  and  I  think  the  acidity  of  the  aqneons 
extract  is  due  to  the  nitric  add  thus  set  free. 

Had  this  baric  sulphate  been  present  in  the 
new  powder,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  pur- 
posely formed  in  all  to  prevent  access  of  moisture ; 
but,  not  flndinff  this  substance  in  this  carefully 
prepared  sampk,  I  attribute  its  presence  in  the 
other  cases  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen. 

I  should  state  that  all  these  powders  consisted 
of  a  granulated  and  consolidated  pulp.  This  im- 
provement must,  I  think,  have  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  sawdust  form  previously  adopted 
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hj  the  Sehnliie  Ooinp«ny,  imwinQch  m  it  facili- 
tihtM  a  more  thorough  poriftcatioii  being  carried 
out,  and  prodnoes  a  more  homogeneous  and  equal 
powder.  It  is  possible,  too>  that  working  with 
palp  maj  be  of  adTsntage«  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
panj  may  now,  b j  vaiying  the  pressuxe  in  forming 
the  eake,  obtain  grains  of  any  required  density. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that>  in  my  opinion^ 
the  most  difficult  task  which  the  SchultM  Com- 
panj  have  had  to  encounter  is  that  of  obtaining 
unif ormif^  of  strength  in  their  explosive ;  and  the 
'  BEseetb '  sample  of  their  powder  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  experimental  batch  in  which  (by  alter- 
ing tibe  mode  of  procedure  in  some  mctk  manner 
M  I  have  indicated)  they  made  a  powder  with  a 
large  percentage  or  tri-nitro-cellnlose>  thus  pro- 
dndttg  a  more  rapidly  burning  substance,  and 
eonsequently  a  more  violent  explosion. 

Taldng  lOl  things  into  consideration,  I  think 
the  Schidtie  Company,  in  manufacturing  a  nitro- 
explosive  which  gives  the  uniformity  of  shooting 
power  shown  in  your  recent  experiments,  have 
worked  out  a  most  troublesome  problem  with  re- 
markable success.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  results  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
inventions  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have 
been  abandoned  for  sporting  purposes  from  a 
deBciency  in  this  respect. 

But  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  manufacture 
a  powder  giving  uniform  shooting,  it  is  evidently 
possible,  with  suitable  care,  to  produce  (as  the 
'  new '  Schultae  shows)  a  wood  powder  which  is 
perfectly  safe  and  stable,  as  far  as  spontaneous 
decomposition  is  concerned.  The  company,  there- 
fore, if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  ought  to 
take  means  to  prevent  powder  of  the  low  stability 
of  the '  Bland  ^and  'BUssett'  samples  being  again 
iwued  from  their  works. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above  I  have  examined 
cursorily  a  sample  of  the  '  Dittmar '  wood  powder, 
an  American  variety  of '  Schultse,'  used  bv  Captain 
Bogardus  in  some  of  his  reoent  shooting  com- 
petitions. The  powder  it  somewhat  darker  in  tint, 
and  of  slightly  larger  grain,  than  the  Schultie. 
In  density  it  is  intermediate  between  *  Bland's ' 
and  the ' new'  powder  i  and  the  charge  in  a  20- 
bore  cartridge  was  48  gr.  This  powder  would 
seem  to  be  made  from  solid  cubes  of  wood  (not  a 
pulped  mass  likethepresent '  granuhtted'  Schultze, 
or  of  sawdust  splinters  like  the  old  so-called 
'  cube '  Schultie).  It  contains  no  nitrate  of  baryta, 
bat  has  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  and 
■oda.  Possesnng,  as  it  would  seem,  therefore,  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  oxidisinff  salts  than 
the  English  Schultie,  it  should  contain,  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  force,  a  larger  proportion  of 
explosive  pyroxylin ;  but  this  is  a  point  I  have  not 
experimentally  determined  ('  Field,'  August  8rd, 
1878,  No.  1886^.  148). 

Qvnpowder,  White,  ^m.  BLiiTure  vowpn. 
^r^.    1.  See  BiiABTnra  Powdbb,  No.  8. 

2.  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash  and  white  ingar, 
of  each,  1  part;  chlorate  of  potassa,  2  parts; 
powder  each  separately,  and  mix  them  well,  but 
carefully,  with  a  bone  or  wooden  knife.  It  may 
be  granulated  like  gunpowder  by  making  the 
powder  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  press- 
ing the  mass  through  a  parchment  sieve  (see  th^ 
precautions  noticed  under  Blabtivo  Powdbb). 


GUT.  i9jf».  FiBHnro  our,  Silzwobic  e. 
This  is  obtained  from  the  Bombyx  mori,  Linn., 
or  silkworm  caterpillar. — Ptvp.  The  silkworms, 
when  just  ready  to  spin,  are  steeped  in  strong 
vinegar  for  12  hours  in  warm  weather,  or  2  or  8 
in  odd  weather,  and  are  then  broken  in  half,  and 
stretched  out  as  far  as  possible  on  a  board,  fur- 
nished with  slits  or  pegs  to  hold  them;  in  this 
state  they  are  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  or  a  warm 
place. 

Obt.  Used  by  anglers.  The  worms  may  be 
known  to  be  going  to  spin  by  reusing  food,  and 
by  having  a  fine  rilken  thread  hanging  from  the 
mouth. 

GUTTA  PEBCHA.  The  concrete  juice  of  the 
Isanaudro  guiia,  a  tree  growing  onlv  in  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  of  other  q>ecies  of  the 
same  genus.  The  stem  of  the  gutta-percha  tree 
grows  to  the  diameter  of  5  or  6  feet,  and  on 
being  notched  yields  a  milky  juice,  which,  after 
exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time,  tolidifles, 
forming  the  gutta  percha  of  commerce.  It 
arrives  in  this  country  in  irregnlar  blocks  of 
some  pounds  in  weight,  usually  containing  a  large 
portion  of  impurities  in  the  form  of  pieces  of 
wood,  stones,  and  earth.  To  prepare  this  crude 
product  for  manufacturing  into  useful  articles 
the  blocks  are  first  cut  into  riices,  and  then  torn 
into  shreds.  These  are  softened  by  hot  water, 
and  kneaded  in  a  '  masticator,'  the  stones,  earth, 
and  other  impurities  being  gradually  washed 
away  by  water.  After  several  hours  the  gutta 
percha  is  found  to  be  kneaded  into  a  per&ctly 
homogeneous  mass,  which  is  rolled  or  drawn  into 
sheets,  bands,  or  tubes,  as  required. 

•2Vop.,  ifo,  Qutta  percha  is  a  tough,  inelastic 
substance,  becoming  soft  and  plastic  at  212^  F., 
at  which  temperature  two  pieces  may  be  firmly 
welded  together.  It  is  one  of  the  best  insulators 
of  electricity,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and 
resists  the  action  of  adds  and  alkalies  to  a  great 
extent.  Its  best  solvents  are  benxol,  chloroform, 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  rectified  mineral  naphtha, 
and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  All  these  dissolve 
it  readily.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Payen, 
the  purified  gutta  percha  of  commerce  consists 
of  76%  to  8^  of  chemically  pure  gutta  percha, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  a 
white  and  a  yellow  resin,  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohoL 

CTm*.  These  are  numerous  and  varied.  No 
substance,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  caout* 
chouc,  hais  been  'tortured'  to  so  many  different 
purposes.  Its  perfect  plasticity  when  warm,  and 
its  capability  of  receivmg  the  most  delicate  im- 
pressions, render  it  invaluable  in  many  cases 
where  india  rubber  would  be  useless.  Beautiful 
mouldings,  picture-frames,  and  a  number  of 
ornamental  articles,  are  made  from  it.  To  the 
chemist  and  photographer  it  is  of  great  use  as  a 
material  for  making  bottles,  carboys,  photo- 
graphic baths,  and  v(utaic  batteiT  cells.  One  of 
the  most  important  uses  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  is  for  enclosing  the  metallic  wires  used 
for  telegraphic  purposes.  Its  indestructibility  by 
water,  its  plasticity,  and  high  insulating  power, 
have  rendered  it  particularly  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  At  the  Intemationid  Exhibition  of  1862 
the  Gbtta  Percha  Company  exhilnted  one  mile 
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of  covered  wire  perfectly  insulated,  which  was 
hardly  thicker  than  common  sewing  cotton. 
Qntta  percha  may  be  rolled  into  thin  transparent 
sheets,  which,  being  perfectly  impervions  to 
moistore,  are  well  adapted  for  surgical  purposes. 
Again,  a  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform 
forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  incised  wounds, 
and  a  protection  for  abraded  surfaces,  bums,  &c. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  collodion. 

Gutta  Percha,  Purified.  Dr  Cattell,  of  London, 
has  succeeded  in  purifying  gutta  percha  so  per- 
fectly from  all  extraneous  matter  that  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  ivory.  The  raw  material  is 
dissolved  in  a  certain  solvent,  and  the  solution 
most  carefully  filtered  until  it  leaves  on  evapora- 
tion the  g^tta  percha  in  a  pure  milk-white  con- 
dition. 

GTPSUM.  A  hydrated  sulphate  of  calcium 
according  to  the  formula  CaS04.2H20. 

Oecurrettee.  It  is  found  alone  or  with  anhy- 
drite, CaS04,  chiefly  in  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
formation.  The  following  kinds  are  distin- 
guished:—  1.  Gypsum  spar,  foliated  gypsum, 
glass-stone,  isinglass  stone,  or  selenite,  possessing 
a  V617  perfect  cleavage,  and  allowing  fine  lamina 
to  be  separated.  2.  Fibrous  gypsum,  or  satin 
spar.  8.  Froth  stone,  a  scaly  crystalline  gypsum. 
4.  Granular  gypsum,  or  alabaster.  5.  Gypsum 
stone,  or  heavy  stone,  a  laminated  gjrpsum.  6. 
Barthy  gypsum,  or  plaster  earth. 

S%s  Buminff  of  Qypmm,  By  this  process  the 
water  is  expelled.  The  least  commercial  article 
is  obtained  from  the  heavier  and  denser  varieties 
of  gypsum.  The  temperature  employed  should 
be  about  115^  C,  and  should  never  be  lower  than 
80°  C.  The  gypsum  should  be  first  reduced  to 
powder  or  small  pieces.  In  large  quantities 
gypsum  is  burnt  in  an  oven  or  kiln,  in  small 
quantities  an  iron  vessel  over  a  coal  fire  may  be 
used.  After  the  burning  the  gypsum  is  ground 
in  a  stamp  or  roller  mill,  and  then  sifted. 

Prop»  Gypsum  is  soluble  in  445  parts  of 
water  at  14!"  C,  and  in  420  parts  at  20*6''  C. ;  the 
solubility  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  sal- 
ammoniac  When  heated  in  the  air,  gypsum 
begins  to  lose  its  water  at  100°  C,  and  the  loss  is 
not  complete  till  the  temperature  reaches  182°  0. 
If  gypsum  is  '  over-burnt,'  that  is,  heated  ^above 
204  C,  it  loses  the  property  of  hardening  with 
water. 

U8e$,  Gypsum  is  used  for  arohltectural  pur- 
poses ;  in  the  manufacture  of  vases,  cheap  jewel- 
lery, &c.  I  as  a  m&nure ;  for  making  casts  of 
objects ;  Ac. 

Cfypiwm  C<uU.  A  thin  pulp  of  1  part  gypsum 
and  2^  parts  water  is  made;  this  should  harden 
in  one  or  two  minutes  on  sending.  Models  are 
made  in  this  substance  for  metallic  castings,  for 
ground  works  in  porcelain  manufiieture,  and  for 
galvano-plastic  purposes. 

GTB08G0PS.  A  scientific  instrument,  con- 
sisting <A  a  sort  of  top  with  both  ends  of  its  axis 
supported.  When  revolving  rapidly,  while  freelv 
supported  (in  gimbals,  like  the  box  of  a  compass;, 
the  direction  of  the  axis  will  remain  unalterod  as 
long  as  the  rotation  lasts.  This  curious  property 
of  the  gyroscope  has  been  made  use  of  to  show 
that  the  earth  rotates  about  its  axis;  the  axis  of 
the  instrument  is  made  to  point  to  a  fixed  star 


selected,  and  it  will  continue  to  point  in  the 
same  direction  notwithstanding  the  rotation  of 

the  earth. 

HAD1>0CK.  A  small  sea-fish,  allied  to  the 
cod,  and  esteemed  an  excellent  article  of  food. 
It  is  the  Gadus  agleflmu  of  Linnsus.  Split, 
smoked,  and  dried,  it  is  consumed  in  lai^  quan- 
tities in  England. 

HfiHATEM'ESIS.  In  pathology^  vomiting  of 
blood.    See  Stomach  Atvbctions. 

H£UATITE.  I3yn,  Hbmatitb.  In  mtstfro- 
logy,  one  of  the  most  important  iron  ores. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  brown ;  the 
red  variety,  which  is  anhydrous,  is  f o^d  in  the 
older  geological  formations,  sometimes  embedded 
in  gneiss  and  granite.  It  is  sometimes  called 
'bloodstone,'  because,  when  scratched  with  a 
file  or  knife,  it  exhibits  a  deep  rod-coloured 
streak;  and  sometimes  'glassy  head,'  owing  to 
its  external  lustre.  When  this  ore  is  mixed  with 
lime  it  is  called  'minette;'  it  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  silica  or  alumina.  The  brown 
variety  of  hsamatite  occurs  in  several  forms 
under  the  general  name  of  g5thite;  it  is  hy- 
drated, its  composition  being  represented  by  the 
formula  Fe20).HsO. 

RSMATOX'TLIH.  A  principle  obtuned  by 
Chevreul  from  common  logwood  {SmmaioxjfUm 
ectmpeehiamun),  and  on  which  its  colour  appears 
to  depend.  The  unfermented  chips  sho^d  be 
used  in  its  preparation. 

Prep,  1.  Infuse  logwood  chips  in  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  180°  F.,  for  12  hours,  filter, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath ;  digest 
the  residuum  in  rectified  spirit  for  24  hoursy 
again  filter  and  evaporate;  then  add  a  little 
water;  again  gentiy  evaporate,  and  set  aade  the 
solution  in  a  cold  place  that  crystals  may  form ; 
these  must  be  washed  in  rectified  spirit  and 
dried. 

2.  Digest  powdered  hard  extract  of  logwood  in 
rectified  spirit,  and  proceed  as  last. 

8.  Powdered  logwood  is  mixed  with  sand  and 
digested  for  several  days  in  pure  ether;  the 
resulting  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syropy 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop,,  4*0.  Brilliant  reddish-white  or  straw- 
yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming 
an  orange-red  solution  which  turns  yeUow  as  it 
cools,  but  resumes  its  former  colour  on  bdng 
heated.  Alkalies  in  excess  change  its  ooloor 
successively  into  purple,  violet,  and  brown ;  acids 
brighten  it;  wii&  the  metallic  oxides  it  forma 
compounds  having  a  blue,  purple,  or  violet  colour. 
It  b  much  used  for  staining  histologic  sped- 
mens. 

HJEMOPIYSIS.  In  paihology,  spitting  of 
blood.  It  generally  arises  from  extreme  f nhiess 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  the  ruptore  of 
blood-vessels  as  a  consequence  of  ulcecation ;  hot 
sometimes  it  is  induced  by  excessive  exertion  or 
external  violence.  The  troatment  depends  npcm 
the  cause,  and  will  vary  considerably.  The  sa^* 
ing  of  small  pieces  of  ice  is  often  of  great  service, 
but  in  all  oases  medical  advice  ahould  be  wraght. 

HJEM'OBBHAGS.  S^,  Hsmobbhaqb.  See 
Blbbding. 

HAnt.    8ym.    CAPZLLX78,  PiLUB,  L.     Of  all 
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cirgmnic  sabstances^  luur  ii  the  one  leait  liable  to 
saiFer  ffpontaneous  change.  It  is  also  lees  affected 
by  liqoida  than  meet  other  substanceB.  Hence 
its  Talne  in  yariona  branches  of  the  osefnl  arts. 

The  presenration  of  the  hair  of  the  head, 
independently  of  its  connection  with  personal 
beauty,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
rdation  to  hygiene.  In  other  parts  of  this  work 
we  hare  ref  emd  to  its  management  nnder  yarions 
eonditions,  bnt  a  few  obseryations  may  be  added 
here. 

When  the  hair  is  in  a  weakly  states  and  either 
fiaQs  off  or  ffiows  feebly,  frequently  cutting  it 
will  be  fonnd  of  the  greatest  seryice.  "  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  burs  on  the  surfiwe  of  the 
body  it  might  be  inferred  that  little  existed  to 
exdte  attention  j  but  this  is  not  the  fact  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  careful  inyestigations  to  which 
the  subject  has  giyen  rise.  The  luur-tubes  are 
not  placed  perpendicularly,  but  obliquely,  in  the 
skin ;  hence  the  direction  of  the  hairs,  after  their 
escape  from  the  tubes,  is  in  the  same  sense  in- 
clined towards  the  surface ;  and  the  '  set '  of  the 
hair,  from  the  root  to  the  point,  is  governed  by  a 
law  as  precise  as  that  which  regulates  any  other 
of  the  secondary  yital  functions.  Thus,  on  the 
head,  the  hair  radiates  from  a  single  point,  the 
crown,  to  every  part  of  the  circumference,  making 
a  gentle  sweep,  behind  towards  the  left  and  in 
frmit  to  the  right.  The  direction  of  this  sweep 
is  natmally  indicated  on  the  heads  of  children, 
and  is  that  in  which  the  hair  is  turned  "  {Sr€U, 
JFiUon),  The  same  occurs  on  the  face  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  making  our  toilet  this 
natural  arrangement  of  the  hair  should  be  inter- 
fered with  as  little  as  possible.  Combing  it,  or 
handing  it  in  an  opjweite  direction  to  that  wlidch 
it  natiually  assumes,  is  highly  prejudicial  to  its 
healthy  growth,  and  if  long  persevered  in,  leads 
to  its  premature  and  rapid  decay.  The  practice 
now  common  among  ladies,  of  throwing  tne  hair 
from  the  forehead  towards  the  back  of  the  head, 
is  of  this  reprehensible  character. 

In  addition  to  our  remarks  elsewhere,  we  may 
here  observe  that  all  the  various  systems  proposed 
for  strengthening  or  restoring  the  hair  depend 
for  their  efficacy  upon  simple  excitation  or  stimu- 
lation of  the  skin.  Friction  with  the  hair-brush, 
and  the  use  of  the  ordinary  hair  oils,  pommades, 
and  washes,  are  of  this  kmd.  The  various  ad- 
rertised  nostrums  for  reproducing  or  restoring 
the  hair  are  either  stimulants  or  rubefacients  €i 
more  or  less  activity,  or  are  emollients,  which  are 
directed  to  be  appUed  by  friction  in  such  a  manner 
aa  to  set  up  a  considerable  amount  of  irritation. 
When  the  affection  depends  on  the  languid  circu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  part  this  treatment  often 
succeeds ;  but  when  the  hair-bulbs  are  withered 
or  deoaved,  or  the  scalp  much  attenuated,  the 
restoration  of  the  hair  is  an  impossibility.    See 

BAU>irB88. 

HAIB  C08XSTIC8.  Under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded all  preparations  which  are  used  for  beau- 
tifying, preserving,  or  restoring  the  hair.  These 
are  MXy  described  in  different  parts  of  this  work, 
and  we  shall  here  merely  name  the  principal 
beads  under  which  they  wiU  be  found.  The  hard 
pomatums  used  for  keeping  the  hair,  moustache, 
and  whiskers  in  form,  and  sometimes  to  colour 


them  at  the  same  time,  are  noticed  under  Co6- 
MBTiQUB;  the  mucilagiuous  preparations  for 
stiffening  the  hair,  under  Fixatubb;  the  com- 
pounds for  removing  superfluous  hairs,  under 
Dkpilatobt  ;  the  applications  for  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  baldness,  under  Pommades  and 
Wabhss  ;  and  those  employed  to  cleanse  or  beau- 
tify the  hair  under  the  last  two  heads,  and  under 
Haib  Dtbs  and  Ons. 

HAIR  DTES.  8yn.  Tikctuka  capillobvm, 
L.  The  practice  of  dyeing  the  bur  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  though  not  so  common  as  f  (urmerly, 
it  is  still  far  from  infrequent  at  the  present  day. 
The  numerous  preparations  vended  for  this  purpose 
have  generally  a  basis  of  lead  or  sUver.  Bismuth, 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  certain  astringent  vegetable 
juices  are  also  occasionally  thus  employed.  The 
following  list  embraces  aU  those  of  any  value : 

iV«p.  1.  Litharge,  1  part ;  fresh-slaked  lime 
and  starch,  of  each,  2  parts ;  all  in  fine  powder, 
and  perfectly  dry ;  mix,  and  keep  the  compound 
in  well-corked  bottles.  This  powder  is  to  be 
made  into  a  thin  paste  or  cream  with  water  (for 
black)  or  milk  (for  brown),  and  applied  to  the 
hair  (previously  freed  from  grease  with  soap  and 
water,  and  dried),  by  means  of  a  sponge  or  brush, 
or  the  fingers ;  observing  to  rub  it  well  into  the 
roots,  and  to  pass  a  comb  for  some  time  through 
it,  to  ensure  its  coming  in  contact  with  every  part. 
The  whole  must  be  then  covered  with  a  moist  leaf 
of  cotton  wadding,  or  some  brown  paper  several 
times  doubled  and  well  damped  witii  hot  water, 
and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  8  or  4  hours,  or  even 
longer ;  or  an  oil-silk  cap,  or  a  bladder,  may  be 
worn,  the  object  being  simply  to  prevent  the' 
evaporation  of  the  moisture.  After  a  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  the  powder  may  be  removed  by 
rubbing  it  off  with  the  fingers,  and  afterwards 
washing  it  out  with  warm  soap  and  water.  A 
littie  pomatum  or  hair  oil  will  restore  the  usual 
gloss  to  the  hair.  Another  method  of  operating  is 
to  apply  the  cream  or  paste  as  before,  and  then  to 
keep  rubbing  it  about  the  hair  with  a  brush  as 
long  as  may  be  required,  occasionally  adding  a 
few  drops  of  hot  water  to  preserve  the  whole 
moist.  In  this  way  the  action  of  the  dye  is 
facilitated,  and  the  process  concluded  in  a  much 
shorter  time. 

2.  Lime  (slaked  in  the  air),  2  parts;  carbonate 
of  lead  (pure  white-lead),  1  part;  mixed  and 
applied  as  the  last. 

8.  (Aqua  Obibhtalu.)  From  grain  silver, 
2  dr. ;  steel  filings,  4  dr. ;  nitric  acid,  1  os. ;  soft 
water,  li  fl.  oz. ;  digested  together,  the  solution 
being  afterwards  diluted  witii  water,  8i  fl.  oz., 
and  filtered.  Applied  by  means  of  a  fine-toothed 
comb,  or  a  half-worn  tooth-brush,  to  the  hair, 
previously  well  cleaned  with  soap  and  water  and 
dried. 

4.  (Abobhtak  TnTOTUBB.)  From  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  dr. ;  eau  de  rose,  1  fi.  oz. ;  nitrate  of 
copper,  2  gr.,  or  q.  s.  to  impart  a  slight  greenish 
tint.    Used  as  the  last. 

5.  (Dr  CatielL)  Nitrate  of  silver,  11  dr. ; 
nitric  acid,  1  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  sap 
green,  8  dr.;  gum-arabic,  li  dr.;  digest  to- 
gether.   Used  as  No.  8. 

6.  No.  1  Solution.  Gallic  acid,  7i  gr. ;  acetic 
acidy  20  min. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  ob. 
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No.  2  Solution.  Nitrate  of  siWer,  in  crystals, 
80^  gr. ;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. ;  ammonia,  suffi- 
cient to  dissolYe  the-precipitate  formed  at  first. 

7.  (Chestnttt  Haib  Byb.)  "We  have  met 
with  the  following,  "hat  do  not  guarantee  it : — 
Permanganate  of  potash  gives  the  hair  a  heau- 
tifsl  chestnnt-hrown  colour,  varying  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  salt.  A 
goodi  formula  is  permanganate  of  potash,  1  dr. ; 
powdered  gum-arahic,  2  dr. ;  rose-water,  8  oz. ; 
mix.  Apply  carefully  with  a  tooth-brush,  so  as 
to   avoid    staining    the    skin    ('  Chemist   and 

Druggist')- 

8.  (Haib  Rbstobbb.)  This  is  in  reality  a 
dve.  Sulphur,  45  gr. ;  acetate  of  lead,  20  g^. ; 
glycerin,  \  oz. ;  water  to  make  up  10  oz. 

9.  (GoLDBN  Haib  Dte,  Aubeolotb.)  A  solu- 
tion of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  water,  containing 
from  8%  to  6%  of  the  peroxide. 

10.  (Bbown  Haib  Dyb.)  Acetate  of  lead,  2  dr. ; 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  1  dr. ;  rose-water,  14i  oz. ; 
glycerin,  2  oz.  Dissolve  the  acetate  of  lead 
and  the  hyposulphite  in  separate  portions  of  the 
rose-water;  filter  separately,  mix  the  solutions, 
and  add  the  glycerin. 

11.  (A  HABMLESS  Haib  Dtb.  Dr  Soger,) 
Ten  parts  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and  150 
parts  of  glycerin  are  mixed  in  a  glass  vessel 
and  heated  in  a  water-bath;  solution  of  potash 
is  then  added  in  small  portions,  and  with  con- 
tinued agitation,  until  a  clear  solution  has  been 
obtained,  te  which  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  is  added  until  merely  a  slight  alka- 
line reaction  is  observed.  Enough  orange-flower 
water  is  added  to  make  the  whole  liquid  weigh 
800  parts ;  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
a  solution  of  an  aniline  colour  completes  the 
preparation. 

12.  (Bbowk  Haib  Dtb.)  Pyrogallic  acid,  \ 
oz. ;  sodium  sulphate,  \  dr. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  oz. ; 
water,  8  oz.  Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  spirit  and 
the  sulphate  in  the  water.    BiGx  the  solutions. 

18.  {TeiwU  Deleroix,)  From  acetate  of  lead, 
2  oz.;  prepared  chalk>  8  oz.;  quicklime,  4  oz. ; 
each  in  an  impalpable  powder.    Used  as  No.  1. 

14.  (Eaud'Afbique.  Sopekirh,)  a.  Nitrate 
of  silver  (civst.),  If  dr. ;  distilled  water,  2  fl.  oz. ; 
dissolve,  and  pour  the  solution  into  the  bottles 
labelled  'Solution  No.  1.' — h.  Liquor  potassie, 
8  dr. ;  sulphydrate  of  ammonium,  7  dr. ;  water, 
1  fl.  oz.;  mix,  and  pour  the  liquid  into  the 
bottles  labelled  'Solution  No.  2.'  For  use,  the 
hair  is  moistened  by  means  of  a  small-toothed 
comb  or  tooth-brush  with  the  Solution  No.  1, 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  a  little  water,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  skin  if  possible. 
After  the  lapse  of  8.  or  10  minutes  the  Solution 
No.  2,  diluted  with  at  least  5  times  its  measure  of 
water,  is  applied  in  the  same  qianner,  and  any 
spote  on  the  skin  removed  by  rubbing  them  with 
the  corner  of  a  napkin  wetted  with  the  liquid. 
The  skin  is  then  sponged  clean  with  a  little 
warm  water  and  wiped  dry,  and  the  hair  is  ar- 
ranged with  the  comb  as  usual.  It  is  better  to 
avoid  rubbing  it  or  washing  it  for  a  few  hours. 
Sometimes  the  process  is  reversed,  and  the  liquid 
No.  2  applied  first.  In  this  way  the  stains  on  the 
skin  are  more  readily  removed,  but  the  dye  is  less 
permanent  than  when  the  other  plan  is  adopted. 


15.  (Eav  D'fiGTPTB.)  Resembles  No.  4  (o&om). 

16.  ^Essbncb  of  Ttbe.)     Resembles  the  last. 

17.  (Gbboian  Watbb.)   Resembles  No.  3  or  4u 

18.  {Dr  Sammann.)     Litharge,  276  gr.  (say 

1  part) ;  quicklime,  1876  gr.  (or  6|  parts) ;  hair 
powder  (or  starch),  980  gr.  (or  d|  parts) :  all  in 
fine  powder.    Used  as  No.  1. 

19.  (Hewle^s.)    Resembles  Spenoer*8  (No.  28). 

20.  (iKSTAKTAirBOVS.)  Moisten  the  hair  first 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  (1  to 
7  or  8),  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  sol- 
phydrate  of  ammonium.  The  colour  of  the  hatr, 
unaltered  by  the  silver  solution,  instantly  turns 
black  when  moistened  with  the  sulphydrate.  See 
Bau  b'Afbiqub. 

21.  (LaForete9^    See  Wabhbs. 

22.  (OrJUa'9.)  From  litharge,  8  parte;  quick- 
Ume,  2  parts ;  starch,  1  part  The  original  formula 
for  this  article  is  as  follows : — Sulphate  of  lead* 
4  parte ;  drv  fresh-slaked  lime,  6  parte ;  water, 
30  parte;  boil  1  hour,  ooUeet  the  paste  on  a  piece  of 
calico,  and  apply  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  No.  1. 

28.  (PoHHADB  Dra.)  a.  Nitrate  of  silver,  1 
part;  nitric  add,  2  parte;  iron  filings,  2  parts; 
mix,  and  let  them  stend  together  for  4  or  6 
hours,  then  pour  them  on  oatmeal,  2  parte ;  next 
add  lard,  8  parte,  and  mix  well  together. 

b.  From  nitrate  of  silver  and  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each,  1  dr. ;  liquor  ci  ammonia,  2  dr. ;  dissolve  ; 
add  of  lard,  4  dr.,  and  mix  well  together. 

24.  (PoFDBB  d'Itaub.)  Rescmbles  Orflla's 
(No.  22). 

26.  (PrBOGhALUO  Staik.)  a  weak  aolution  of 
crude  pyrogallic  acid.  Another  article  sold  under 
this  name  is  prepared  by  distilling  nnt-gaOs 
(coarsely  powdered)  in  a  retort,  dissolving  the 
solid  acid  which  sublimes  in  a  little  hot  water, 
and  after  mixing  this  with  the  add  liquid  which 
also  passes  over,  adding  a  little  rectified  spirit. 
The  floatihg  oil  is  then  separated  and  the  solution 
filtered. 

26.  (Sedwood,)  Litharge,  2  os.;  slaked  lime 
and  powdered  starch,  of  each,  1  os.;  liquor  of 
potassa,  2  dr. ;  water,  q.  s.  to  form  a  thick  cream. 
Used  as  No.  1. 

27.  {Redwood.)  Liquor  of  potassa  and  dlstUled 
water,  of  each,  1  pint;  mix,  and  pass  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  liquid  until  it  is  saturated. 
Of  this  solution  take  20  oz.;  liquor  of  potassa, 
4  oz. ;  mix,  and  label  it  '  Solution  No.  1.'  Next 
dissolve  nitrate  of  silver,  1  dr.,  in  distilled  water, 

2  oz.;  and  label  the  liquid  'Solution  No.  8.' 
Used  in  the  same  manner  as  Nos.  8  and  20. 

28.  (S^Mncer^e,)  From  sap  green,  i  dr. ;  nitrate 
of  silver,  1  dr. ;  hot  water,  1  os.    Applied  as  No.  8. 

29.  (TiiroTirBB  of  WAiiiruT.)  A  strong  tinc- 
ture of  the  shells  of  green  walnute,  scented  with 
oil  of  lavender. 

80.  (UreJ)  Litharge,  'fresh-slaked  lime,  and 
bicarbonate  of  potassa,  mixed  in  various  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  shade  of  colour  desired* 
Used  like  No.  1. 

81.  (JFarren'e,)  From  litharge,  1  os.;  white- 
lead,  2  oz. ;  quicklime  (in  fine  powder^,  16  os. ; 
mix,  sift  through  lawn,  and  at  once  oottle  the 
mixture.  Used  like  No.  1.  Mixed  with  water,  it 
is  said  to  dye  the  hair  black ;  with  mUk,  brown. 

82.  White-leMl,  1  oz. ;  fresh-slaked  lime,  li  os.  $ 
litharge  and  oxide  of  bismuth,  of  each*  i  os.; 
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water,  1  pint;  mix,  boil  15  minates  with  frequent 
agitation,  000I9  poor  it  into  a  bottle,  add  of  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  i  fl.  os.,  shake  the  whole  fre- 
quently for  some  hours,  and  the  next  day  pour  off 
&B  liquid  portion  from  the  white  sediment  which 
forms  the  dye.  Used  like  No.  1.  It  is  applied' 
for  8  or  10  minutes  for  a  brown ;  80  minutes,  or 
longer,  for  a  Uack.  For  the  firs^  it  is  washed  off 
miiSk  water  oontaining  a  little  common  soda. 

88.  The  juice  of  the  bark  or  shell  of  green 
walnuts,  applied  with  a  sponge  {PauUu  JBffineid), 

84.  A  Imden  comb  used  daily  is  said  to  darken 
the  hair,  but  we  hare  known  persons  perserere  in 
its  use  for  months  without  any  perceptible  change 
occurring.  Premature  balduess  is  a  frequent 
consequence  of  its  use. 

85.  {MarHndaU,)  Tartsric  acid,  75  gr. ; 
water,  100  minims ;  nitrate  of  bismuth  (crystal- 
lised), 280  gr.;  dissolve  in  1  pint  of  water. 
Filter  oif  and  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in 
2  dr.  of  strong  solution  of  ammonia ;  add  glyce- 
rine, 20  minims,  and  hyposulphite  of  sodium, 
75  gpr. ;  dissolve,  and  add  water  to  4  oz.  It  is 
quite  harmless,  and  changes  the  colour  of  white 
hair  to  a  deep  chestnut. 

Obf,  It  is  right  to  inform  the  reader  that  all 
those  compound  which  contain  nitrate  of  silver 
stain  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair.  These  stains 
may  be  removed,  when  quite  recent,  by  rubbing 
them  with  water  containing  a  little  sulphydrate 
of  ammonium  (see  ahon9)  or  iodide  of  potassium 
in  solution;  but  as  this  is  attended  with  some 
trouble  and  inconvenience,  the  best  way  is  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The  hairdressers 
adopt  the  plan  of  smearing  hard  pomatum  over 
the  skin  immediately  surrounding  the  hair,  to 
protect  it  from  the  dye*  By  very  skilful  manipu- 
lation and  the  observance  of  due  precautions  the 
hair  may  be  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  above 
fluids  without  touching  the  adjacent  skin;  but 
this  can  only  be  done,  in  the  case  of  the  hair  of 
the  head,  by  a  second  person.  This  has  led  to  a 
preference  being  given  by  many  to  the  compounds 
oontaining  lea^  as  the  colouring  matter  formed 
in  them  does  not  stain  the  skin.  The  hue  given 
by  the  latter  (when  pale)  is  very  apt  to  possess 
an  unnatural  ndness,  but  all  the  shades  of  colour 
given  by  the  preparation  of  silver  are  rich  and 
nnexceptionabiB..  Pyrogallic  add  and  the  iuice  of 
walnuts  also  stain  the  skin,  although  less  in- 
tensely and  permanently  than  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  detection  of  dyed  hair  is  often  a  matter  of 
importance  in  medico-legal  research.  The  presence 
of  silver  may  be  shown  by  digesting  the  hair  in  a 
little  weak  chlorine  water  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  resulting  chloride  of  silver  may  be 
dissolved  out  with  liquor  ammoniao,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  usual  tests.  Hair  containing  lead, 
when  digested  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  gives  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  lead,  in  which  form  it  is  readily 
detected.    See  Liad  and  Siltib. 

All  the  preceding  compounds  are  for  dyeing 
living  hair  (human) ;  horsehair,  bristles,  k/c.,  and 
other  dead  hair  may  be  readily  stained  by  steeping 
them  in  any  of  the  ordinary  liquid  dyes,  more 
especially  those  employed  for  wool  and  silk.    See 

PO1DCAD10,  WaBHBS,  Ac. 

HAIB  WASH,  Ooldsn,  or  Avrioomui,  is  a  clear 
inodorous  fluid,  which  is  said  to  dye  hair  blond 


or  yeUowish  red,  and  really  does  so.  Sold  in 
bottles  containing  250  grms.  When  exposed 
to  the  air  the  fluid  decomposes  with  time.  This 
hair  dye  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydroxyl  con- 
taminated with  traces  of  baryta,  and  can  be  pre- 
pared as  follows; — 17  parts  crystallised  caustic 
baryta  and  3  parts  potassium  chlorate,  intimately 
mixed  in  flne  powder,  are  melted  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  mass  must  be  washed  with  cold  water 
to  remove  the  potassium  chloride,  and  the  residue 
shaken  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  8  parts 
gladal  phosphoric  add  in  25  parts  water,  the 
whole  being  cooled  with  ice.  When  the  peroxide 
of  barium  is  decomposed,  the  fluid  should  be 
decanted  from  the  predpitate  {Hager). 

Hair  Wash,  Quinine.  Quinine  sulphate,  20 
gr. ;  glycerine,  1  oz. ;  cologne,  2  oz. ;  ba^  rum,  2 
oz.;  rose-water,  11  oz.  Rub  the  quinine  with 
the  glycerine,  and  add  the  other  ingredients  in 
order  named.  The  addition  of  fluid  extract  of 
jaborandi  is  recommended  to  stimulate  the 
growth. 

Hair  Wash,  Rosemary.  This  does  not  make 
the  hair  g^ow,  but  it  is  a  cooling  and  cleansing 
preparation  : — ^Acetic  acid,  B.  P.,  4  dr. ;  vinegar 
of  cantharides,  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  1  oz. ; 
essence  of  white  rose,  1  dr. ;  water,  to  8  oz. ;  mix. 

HALL  HABES.  The  '  HaU  Marks '  on  artides 
in  gold  and  silver  not  only  inform  us  of  their 
fineness,  but  furnish  us  with  other  important 
particalars. 

The  Hall  Mark  (proper)  denotes  the  place  of 
manufacture  or  assay,  oeing  an  anchor  for  Bir- 
mingham; a  dagger  or  8  wheat-sheaves  for 
Chester;  Hibemia  for  Dublin;  castle  and  lion 
for  Bdinburgh ;  castle  with  2  wings  for  Exeter ; 
tree  and  salmon  with  a  ring  in  its  mouth  for 
Glasgow;  leopard's  head  for  London;  8  castles 
for  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  a  crown  for  Sheffield; 
and  five  lions'  heads  and  a  cross  for  York. 

The  Duty  Mark  is  the  head  of  the  Soverdgn, 
showing  that  the  daty  is  pud. 

The  Date  Mark  is  a  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
which  varies  every  vear,  and  with  the  different 
companies,  thus:  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of 
London  have  used  from  1716  to  1755,  roman 
capital  letters ;  from  1756  to  1775,  small  roman 
letters;  from  1776  to  1795,  old  English  letters; 
from  1796  to  1815,  roman  capital  letters,  from 
A  to  U,  omlttmg  J ;  from  1816  to  1885,  small 
Boman  letters,  a  to  u,  omitting  j ;  from  1886, 
old  English  letters. 

The  Standard  Mark  for  gold  is,  for  England, 
a  lion  passant ;  Edinburgh,  a  thistle ;  Glasgow,  a 
lion  rampant ;  Ireland,  a  harp  crowned.  For 
silver,  a  flgnre  of  Britannia.  If  under  22  carats, 
gold  has  tibe  figures  18. 

The  ManufiMiturer's  Mark  is  the  initials  of  the 
maker,  as  S.  H.,  W.  T.,  C.  E.,  Ac 

HAL'OGSHS.  In  ohemutry,  a  name,  signify, 
ing  salt-producers,  given  by  Berzelius  to  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine.  These  elements 
unite  with  metals  to  form  compounds  called 
*  haloid  salts,'  as  sodium  chloride  or  common  salt^ 
potassium  iodide,  &c.  See  CHLOBnrB,  BBOKim, 
losiKB,  and  FLUOBnrB. 

HALTICA  COHCIHITA.  The  Hop  Flea  (or 
Beetle).  This  insect  to  ordinary  observers 
closdy  resembles  the  turnip  flea  proper^  SatHea 
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nemorum.  Under  the  microscope  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  differs  considerably.  Its  colour  is  brassy, 
whereas  the  colour  of  its  congener  is  dusky  or 
black,  and  its  wing-cases  are  striped.  Thev  both 
have  wonderful  powers  of  jumping.  The  former 
has  a  curious  toothed  formation  of  the  tibia,  or 
shank,  with  a  set  of  spines,  while  the  tibia  of  the 
turnip  flea  is  without  any  curve.  Curtis  speaks 
of  the  Haltiea  condnna  as  infesting  hop  planta- 
tions. Taschenberg  also  alludes  to  its  eating  the 
leaves  of  hop  planto  in  Germany.  Harris  gives 
an  account  of  several  species  of  HaUioa  in 
America  as  destructive  to  crops,  but  he  does  not 
mention  this  parlacular  species. 

In  some  seasons,  more  especially  when  the  hop 
plants  are  backward  and  are  kept  back  by  cold 
unkindly  weather,  these  fleas  or  beetles  do  in- 
finite harm  to  them  by  eating  the  leaves  and 
making  many  holes  in  them  with  strong  jaws 
furnished  with  double  sets  of  teeth,  and  made 
purposely  for  biting  out  and  masticating  leaf 
tissue.  They  also  much  injure  the  leaves,  and 
thereby  weiJcen  the  plants  by  the  larvae  bur- 
rowing in  the  parenchyma  or  cellular  tissue  of 
the  leaves.  They  follow  the  bines  as  they  grow, 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  able  to  do 
much  harm  after  the  plants  have  really  made  a 
good  start  in  favourable  climatic  conditions. 

Idfe  Hittortf.  The  flea,  in  reality  a  winged 
beetle,  passes  the  winter  in  the  perfect  state 
under  clods,  tufts  of  grasses,  or  weeds  near  the 
hop  phuits,  or  on  the  outsidee  of  hop  plantations. 
In  early  spring,  directly  the  bines  are  ready  to 
tie,  they  come  up  from  the  ground  near  the 
plfuit-oentres,  or  fly  from  their  retreats  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  at  once  begin  to  eat  and  fret  the 
leaves.  Pairing  takes  plaoe  and  eggs  are  laid 
under  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  smaller  bines. 
Only  one  egg  is  laid  daily  by  a  female,  so  that 
these  insectB  are  not  very  proUflc.  In  about 
eight  or  nine  days  larv»,.  little  white  maggots, 
with  six  pectoral  feet,  are  hatehed  from  the  eggs, 
and  immediately  burrow  in  the  leaves  and  feed 
upon  their  tissues.  In  about  a  week  they  become 
chrysalids,  and  in  due  time  the  perfect  beetles 
appear  again,  and  the  life  stages  are  repeated. 
Breeding  g^oes  on  thus  in  favourable  circum- 
stences  until  September.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
flea  depoaito  eggs  within  the  hop  cones,  and  that 
the  laiVsB  mining  the  strigs,  or  stems,  cause  the 
decay  and  disintegration  of  the  bracte.  This  has 
not  been  quite  determined,  but  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  serious  damage  to  hop  cones, 
which  has  increased  so  much  within  the  last  ten 
years,  may  be  caused  by  fleas,  together  with 
another  insect  which  is  described  f  urtiier  on. 

PtefoenUon,  As  the  fleas  rejoice  in  cloddy 
ground,  or  are  at  least  always  more  plentiful 
when  the  soil  is  rough  and  unkindly,  it  is  desir- 
able to  work  well  round  the  plant-centres  early, 
and  get  a  good  season  all  over  the  plantation  as 
quioUy  as  possible  after  poling.  Weeds  should 
be  banished,  both  in  the  plantations  and  round 
the  outeides.  Pieces  of  old  bine  should  be  care- 
fully collected  and  carried  awav  when  the  ground 
is  dug  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  and  when 
the  iSanti  are  dressed  the  bite  of  bine  should 
be  token  away  from  the  ground  at  once. 
Thorough    cultivation   vp   to   picking-time   is 


essential  to  keep  the  soil  well  moved  and  to 
prevent  weeds,  especially  near  the  plant-centrea. 
After  a  bad  attack  lime,  or  soot»  or  lime  ashes, 
or  g^uano  should  be  put  round  the  plant-centres 
in  October  and  worked  well  in. 

Bemedies.  When  hop  plante  are  troubled  .by 
these  fleas  it  is  often  very  useful  to  put  soot  over 
and  round  the  plante,  and  after  a  day  or  two  to 
prong  hoe  the  soU  dose  to  them  and  pulverise  it 
as  much  as  possible.  They  jump  off  the  plants 
when  disturbed  and  take  range  in  the  cloda.  la 
cases  where  the  iijuxv  is  very  greats  tarred 
boards  or  sacking  should  be  held  near  the  ground 
under  the  plante  and  the  jrales  tapped  with  a 
stick,  so  that  the  fleas  jump  into  and  are  retained 
by  the  tor  (*  Report  on  Insecto  Injurioos  to 
Crops,'  by  Charles  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

HAHAKSLIS.  8yn.  Witch-hazbi..  The 
bark,  leaves,  and  twigs  of  SttmamelU  vk^mea,  A 
tincture  of  the  bark,  and  a  distilled  water 
(hazeline)  are  employed  as  astringents,  to  allay 
hsmorrhages  and  mucous  discharges.  A  small 
quantity  S  the  strong  tincture  of  hamamelis 
snould  always  be  carried  on  long  pedestrian  ex- 
cursions. A  few  drops  on  a  plug  of  cotton-wool 
applied  to  the  part  on  the  first  sign  of  irritation 
will  effectually  prevent  external  piles,  one  of 
which  the  size  of  a  lentil  is  sufficient  to  cause 
most  acute  misery  and  discomfort. 

HAKBITSGH  FOWDEB.  The  material  known 
undei'  this  name  is  used  to  adulterate  chicory.  It 
is  composed  of  roasted  and  ground  peas,  oolonzed 
with  Venetian  red. 

HAHS.  These  are  usually  prepared  from  the 
legs  of  bacon  pigs,  but  those  of  the  sheep  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose.  8m okeb 
BAM  is  strong  eating,  and  rather  fit  for  a  relish 
than  for  diet,  ind  should  be  particularly  avoided 
by  the  dyspeptic  and  by  convalescente. 

Choioe.  A  sharp  knife  thrust  under  the  bone 
should  have  a  pleasant  smell  when  withdrawn. 
The  recently  cut  fat  should  be  hard  and  white* 
the  lean  fine-grained  and  of  a  lively  red.  Those 
short  in  the  hock  are  the  best. 

Cwring,  An  ordinary  sioed  ham  requires  nearly 
8  weeks  if  wet  salted,  and  about  a  month  if  dry 
salted,  to  cure  it  perfectly.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time  they  are  ready  for  smoking.  Muttov 
HAM8  should  not  lie  in  pickle  longer  than  12  or  14 
days. 

Coohing,  Hams  should  be  put  into  the  water 
cold,  and  should  be  gradually  heated.  A  ham  of 
14  lbs.  will  take  about  4  hours,  one  of  16  lbs. 
will  take  6^  hours,  and  one  of  20  lbs.  aboat  6^ 
hours,  to  dress  it  properly.  '*  If  it  is  an  old  bam, 
it  should  be  soaked  for  12  hours  previously" 
(8oyer). 

Prat.  Most  grocers  and  dealers  in  hams  enclose 
them,  after  being  smoked,  in  canvas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  them  fh>m  the  attacks  of  the 
little  insect,  the  Derm&itet  lardoHmg,  which,  by 
Uying  ite  eggs  in  them,  soon  fills  them  with  ite 
larviB  or  maggote.  This  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive process  may  be  altogether  snperseded  by  the 
use  of  pyrollgneous  acid,  applied  by  means  of  a 
painter's  brush. 

EAVBS*  Dirty  and  coarse  hands  an  no  less 
the  marks  of  slothfulness  and  low  breeding,  than 
dean  and  delicate  hands  are  those  of  cleanliness 
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snd  gttniility.  To  promote  the  Bof tness  and  white- 
ness of  the  skin,  mild  emollient  Boaps,  or  those 
abounding  in  oil,  shoald  alone  be  nsed,  by  which 
means  coaPs  and  OHiLBLJknrB  will  generally  be 
avoided.  The  coarse,  strong  kinds  of  soap,  or 
those  abounding  in  alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason 
be  rejected,  as  they  tend  to  render  the  skin  rough, 
dry,  and  brittle.  The  immersion  of  the  hands  in 
alkaline  lyesi,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  effect.  When  the*  hands  are  very  dirty,  a 
little  good  soft  soap  may  be  used  with  warm 
water,  which  wUl  rapidly  remove  oily  and  greasy 
matter.  Fruit  and  ink  stains  may  be  taken  out 
by  immersing  the  hands  in  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  yinegar  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  to  which  a  little  pearlash  or  chloride  of 
lime  has  been  added ;  observing  afterwards  to  well 
rinse  them  in  clean  water,  and  not  to  touch  them 
witii  soap  for  some  hours,  as  any  alkaline  matter 
will  bring  back  the  stains,  after  their  apparent 
removal  by  all  the  above  substances,  except  the 
last.  Common  sperm  oil  is  most  useful  for  clean- 
ing the  hands  after  some  kinds  of  dirty  work, 
especially  soldering,  and  if  well  rubbed  in  will  so 
loosen  the  dirt  that  a  good  wash  with  coarse  soap 
and  water  will  cleanse  them  effectually.  The  use 
of  a  little  chloride  of  lime  and  warm  water,  or 
Gtowland's  lotion,  imparts  a  delicate  whiteness  to 
the  skin ;  but  the  former  should  be  only  occasion- 
ally used,  and  should  be  well  washed  off  with  a 
little  clean  water  to  remove  its  odour.  Glycerin 
employed  in  the  same  manner  renders  the  skin 
soft,  white,  and  supple.  The  use  of  a  little  sand 
or  powdered  pumice-stone  with  the  soap  will 
generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the  skin  fre- 
quently induced  by  exposure  to  cold.  The  hands 
may  be  preserved  dry,  for  delicate  work,  by  rub- 
bing a  little  club  moss  (ltoofodittx),  in  fine 
powder,  over  them.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
substance  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  basin 
of  water  will  permit  the  hand  to  be  plunged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  basin  without  its  becoming  wet. 

HAVCKUTG.  In  cases  of  suspended  animation 
from  hanging,  the  assistance  must  be  prompt  and 
energetic.  Tke  body  on  its  discovery  should  be 
instantly  relieved  from  the  state  of  suspension 
and  all  pressure  about  the  throat.  The  remedial 
tnatmeni  chiefly  consists*  in  the  severer  cases,  in 
capping  the  temples,  and  so  relieving  the  head  of 
the  blood  which  is  accumulated  in  its  superficial 
veins  in  consequence  of  strangulation.  When  the 
body  is  cold,  friction,  and  the  other  means  used 
for  restoring  the  animal  heat  in  drowned  persons, 
should  be  resorted  to.  See  Abphtxia.  and 
Dbowhiho. 

HABIKVXS8.  Compactness;  solidity;  the 
power  of  resisting  abrasion.  Mineral  substances 
are  freauently  £stinguished  and  identified  by 
their  relative  hardness.  This  is  ascertained  by 
their  power  to  scratch  or  be  scratched  by  one 
another.  A  valuable  table  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  in  the  arfcicle  on  Qbmb.  Also  a  term 
applied  to  certain  qualities  of  water.    See  Watbb. 

HAB'MALIHE.  %».  Habmalika.  An  alka- 
loid, forming  yellow-brown  crystals,  discovered 
in  the  seeds  of  Fe^aimm  hamuUa,  It  has  a  bitter 
astringent  and  acrid  taste,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
forms  yellow  soluble  salts  with  the  acids.  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  yellow  dye.    By  oxidation  it 


yields  another  compound  (harmine),  which  is  a 
magnificently  red  dye-stuff,  easily  prepared  and 
applied.  The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly  in 
Southern  Russia. 

HASITESS  F0LI8E.    See  Blaokikg,  &c. 

HABTS'HOSB'.  Syn,  COBVU  obbti,  C.  oeb- 
TiNtrx,  COBKV  (Ph.  L.),  L.  The  '  horn  of  the 
Cerou9  elephM*  (Ph.  L.),  or  stag. 

Hartshorn,  Burnt.  8y%.  CoBzni  ttbtttm  (Ph. 
L.),  CoBim  CBBYi  VBTUX,  L.  Prep,  (Ph.  L.  1836.) 
Bum  pieces  of  harts'  horns  until  perfectly  white, 
then  grind  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  prepared  chalk. 

Ohs,  Finely  powdered  bone-ash  is  usually  sold 
for  burnt  hartshorn,  and  possesses  exactly  the  same 
properties. — Do9e,  10  to  80  gr.,  or  more,  2  or  8 
times  a  day,  in  rickets,  &c. 

Hartshorn  ShavingB.  Sgn,  Habtbhobn  babp- 
nroB ;  Babvba  cobvu  obbyi,  Bakbvta  c.  o.,  L. 
Obtained  from  the  turners.  Boiled  in  water,  it 
yields  a  nutritive  jelly.  Used  by  straw-plait 
workers  to  stiffen  bonnets,  &c. 

HATCHlHO.    See  Ikoubatiok. 

HATS.  Those  should  be  chosen  possessing  a 
short»  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black  colour ; 
and  sufficiently  elastic  to  resist  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  without  breaking  or  giving  way.  The  hat 
BB178H  for  daily  use  should  be  msde  of  soft  hairs, 
but  a  stiffer  one  should  be  employed  occasionally, 
to  lay  the  nap  smooth  and  close.  Grease  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  porous  brown  paper,  and 
pressure  with  a  hot  iron. 

HAUSMAHVITS.  A  native  oxide  of  manganese. 
See  Makgakbbb. 

HAT-rEVEB.  Syn,  Hat-abthma;Catabbhu8 
JBBTiVTrB,  L.  Dr  Aitken  defines  this  affection  as  "a 
variety  of  asthma  or  catarrh,  occurring  generally 
daring  the  summer  months,  especially  during  the 
inflorescence  of  the  hay-crop^  or  during  the  dn^g 
or  conversion  of  the  newly  mown  gprass  into  hay, 
in  May  and  June."  The  disease  is  distinguished 
by  extreme  irritation  of  the  eyes,  nose,  and  the 
whole  of  the  air-passages,  these  symptoms  giving 
rise  in  succession  to  troublesome  itching  of  the 
eyes  and  nose,  frequent  paroxysms  of  sneezing, 
with  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  pricking 
sensation  in  the  throat,  cough,  tightness  of  the 
chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  sometimes 
with  and  sometimes  without  great  muoous  expec- 
toration. The  inhalation  of  the  powder  of  ipecacu- 
anha sets  up  similar  symptoms  with  some  persons. 

The  pollen  grains  of  tiie  grasses  appear  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  They  float  in  the  air  in 
enormous  numbers,  get  into  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages,  absorb  moisture,  swell 
and  burst,  discharging  a  number  of  particles 
which  cause  great  irritotion.  This  supposition  as 
to  the  origin  of  this  disease  derives  support  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  always  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  hay  season,  and  at  no  other ;  and  also  that 
it  may  be  cured  by  the  avoidance  of  hay-fields 
and  haystacks.  "Hence going  to  the  sea-coast, 
and  especially  to  those  parts  of  the  coast  that  are 
barren  of  grass,  offers  a  means  of  protection ;  and 
when  this  cannot  be  done,  such  persons  obtain 
refuge  in  some  measure  from  the  cause  of  irrita- 
tion by  remaining  within  doors  and  shutting  out 
as  much-  as  possible  the  external  air  during  the 
hay-crop  "  (Sir  Thomas  JTatson), 
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Furthermore,  those  whom  the  disease  attaclssare 
not  particularly  subject  to  catarrh  at  other  times. 

Treatm.  Numerous  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed and  employed  for  hay-asthma.  Dr  EUiotson 
suggests  the  mild  fumigation  of  the  patient's 
apartment  by  means  of  the  solutions  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  lime  or  soda;  and  further  advised  the 
sufferers  using  a  smelling-bottle  containing  one  or 
the  other  of  the  chlorides.  He  also  employed  with 
success  the  sulphate  of  quinine  and  iron.  Mr 
Gordon  recommends  the  tincture  of  Lobelia  in'- 
fiatat  with  the  use  of  the  cold  shower-bath. 
Tincture  of  nux  vomica  is  also  said  to  have  been 
used  with  good  results,  as  also  has  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic,  with  very  decided  advantage,  by 
Dr  Mackenzie. 

These  potent  remedies,  however,  should  only  be 
administered  under  the  supervision  of  a  qualified 
n\.edical  practitioner.  An  rateemed  medical  friend 
assures  us  he  has  employed  the  new  remedy, 
Q^uinetwn  (the  alkaloid  of  the  East  India  red 
bark),  with  the  happiest  effects.  He  gives  4  gr. 
of  the  quinetum  8  times  a  day.  The  use  of  an 
ori-nasal  respirator  of  cotton-wool  has  also  been 
suggested.  Chreat  relief  has,  we  know,  in  a  g^eat 
number  of  cases,  been  experienced  by  snuffing  from 
a  smelling-botUe  containing  the  following  in- 
gredients : — Pure  crystaUised  carbolic  acid,  1  dr. ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  1  oz. ;  wood  charcoal, 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender,  \  dr. ;  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  |  oz. ;  all  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
thoroughly  mixed. 

HEAD'ACHE.  %».  OxFHALixaiA ;  Doitlbitb 
DX  TBTB,  Fr. ;  EoPVflOHKEBZ,  Ger.  Headache  \b 
too  well  known  to  require  description,  but  as  it 
may  arise  from  a  very  large  number  of  widely 
different  causes  it  is  desirable  to  classify  the  dif- 
ferent forms,  so  that  a  rational  line  of  treatment 
may  be  adopted.  Headaches  may  be  classed  under 
one  of  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Stbuctitbaii  Hbadaohb,  or  headache  result- 
ing from  disease  within  the  cranium. 

2.  COKGBSTITB  HbADAOHB. 

8.  Nbbtoitb  or  Sioe  Hbadaohb.    Hemicrania 
or  megrim. 
4.  ToxJEMio  Hbadaohb. 

1.  Strttdural  Seadackd  may  be  due  to  any 
form  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
meningitis,  softening,  or  cerebral  abscess.  In 
these  cases  there  will  be  usually  other  sig^s  to 
indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  pain,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  symptoms  will  be  such  as  to  require  medioiJ 
advice. 

2.  ConffMHee  Seadaohe,  Due  to  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  bnun. 

AeHve  congestion  may  be  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  irregularities  in  the 
menstrual  flow,  mental  and  emotional  excitement, 
and  other  causes. 

Pauite  congestion  may  arise  from  defects  in 
the  heart,  inegular  and  defective  action  of  the 
liver,  bowels,  and  skin,  drunkenness,  anaemia, 
fatigue,  or  loss  of  blood. 

8.  Nervous  Headaohe.    8yn,    SiOK  hbadaohb, 

MB0BIlff,  HbXIOBANIA;  MiaBAIKB,  Fr. ;  MlGhBAKB, 

Ger.  This  form  of  headache  is  more  or  less 
periodic,  t.  s.  it  goes  and  comes  at  tolerably 
regular  intervals.  It  ffenerally  affects  one  side  of 
the  head  only,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  nausea 


and  bilious  vomiting;  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  usually  associated  with 
a  nervous  temperament,  want  of  tone  in  the 
system,  and  ansemia.  Migraine  is  often  hereditary. 

4.  ToxeBunie  Meadaohe,  The  headache  of  fever 
and  inflammatory  disorders,  probably  chiefly  due 
to  altered.conditions  of  the  blood. 

Treatm,  The  treatment  of  headache  must  of 
necessity  depend  upon  the  exciting  cause,  and 
where  this  can  be  removed  or  modified  much  can 
be  done.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  congestive 
headaches,  where  attention  to  diet  and  general 
habits,  careful  reg^ulation  of  the  bowels,  combined 
with  the  use  of  tonics  and  outdoor  exercise,  will 
generally  afford  great  relief..  Nervous  headache 
is  more  obstinate  and  difficult  of  cure;  overwork 
and  anxiety,  feeble  nutrition  and  disorders  of 
menstruation  are  common  causes  to  be  combated 
by  their  special  remedies.  Iron,  strychnine,  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  valuable  in  these  cases,  and  some- 
times 10-gr.  doses  of  potassium  bromide,  8  times 
a  day  with  vegetable  bitters,  have  proved  useful. 
Arsenic  and  quinine  are  also  strongly  recommended 
by  some  authorities. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  some  head- 
aches are  due  to  the  improper  use  of  defective 
eyesight,  and  children  who  complain  of  pain  in 
the  head  after  reading  should  be  taken  ai  once  to 
see  a  competent  oculist.  A  proper  pair  of  spec- 
tacles will  often  save  much  misery. 

HEALTH,  GOOD,  Ont-Heil.  {Awt.)  A  liquor 
containing  the  extractive  miji;ers  of  calamus 
root,  rhubarb,  cinnamon,  orange  peel,  ite,,  with 
86%  of  sugar  {ffoffer). 

HEABINO.    See  Dba]PBBS8,  Eab,  &c. 

HEABT'BUBV.  Syn,  CABDiALaiA*  L. 
Anxiety  and  pain  about  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  generally  attended  by  a  sense  of  gnawing* 
and  heat;  hence  its  popular  name.  Faintness, 
nausea,  and  eructation  of  a  thin,  acidulous^ 
watery  liquid,  especially  in  the  morning,  are 
common  symptoms  of  this  complaint.  The  usual 
causes  of  heartburn  are  excess  in  eating  and 
drinking,  the  use  of  improper  food,  and  sedentary 
habits.  A  good  remedy  is  a  teaspoonful  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda*  in  a 
glass  of  peppermint  or  cinnamon  water,  to  which 
a  little  powdered  ginger  may  be  added  with 
advantage.  This  dose  may  be  taken  2  or  3  times 
daily  until  the  disease  is  removed.  Articles  of 
food  that  easily  undergo  fermentation  should  at 
the  same  time  be  avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  had 
recourse  to  as  much  as  possible.  Soda  water, 
toast-and-water,  and  weak  spirit-and-water  are 
the  most  suitable  beverages  in.  this  oomplunt. 

HEAT.  8yn,  Calobio;Cai.obiouk,L.  The 
consideration  of  this  subject  belongs  to  phj^eiee 
and  chemuiry.  Much  useful  information,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  will,  however,  be  found  in  this 
work  under  the  heads  Ebttllitiok,  ETAfOSATiov, 

EXPANSIOK,  BBTBieCBATIOir,  &C. 

HEAVT  8FAE.  Native  sulphate  of  barium. 
See  Baryta. 

HED^Bnr.  JSjfn,  Hbdebiva,  L.  From  the 
decoction  of  the  ground  seeds  of  ivy  {Siedera 
helix),  boiled  in  water>  along  with  a  little  slaked 
lime  or  magnesia,  the  precipitate  being  afterwards 
digested  in  rectified  spirit,  and  the  filtered  tinc- 
ture evaporated.    Febrifuge  and  sudoriflc 
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HXIOHT,  ATenir^,  of  Mui.  The  'Boston 
Journal  of  Chemistry '  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulan  of  the  aYerage  height  of  man: — "The 
Yankee  would  appear  to  be  the  tallest  of  civilised 
men,  if  we  may  trost  some  statistics  given  in 
f  or^gn  joomals  as  the  result  of  the  measurement 
of  over  half  a  million  men.  The  mean  height  of 
the  American  Indian  is  67'934  inches;  of  the 
American  white  man,  67*672;  Scotch,  67-066; 
English,  66-576;  Russian,  66*393;  French, 
66-277;  Mexican,  66-110." 
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HEI^gjUjf.    See  lyuiiy. 

HmUTTHUS  ABTHTnTS.    See  Svktlowbb. 

KKTiTATffTHUfl  TTTBEBOSUS.   See  Abtiohokb, 

JlBirSAUiX.     

•  HBLIOg^&APHT.    See  Photoobapht. 

HXLIiEBOBE.  8^,  Black  hellbbobb; 
Hbllsbobitb  (Ph.  L.),  L.  *'The  rhizome  and 
root*  of  Melleboms  ni^er  (Ph.  L.),  or  hlack 
hellebore.  It  is  alterative  and  emmenag(^^e  in 
small  doses  (2  to  8  gr.),  and  a  drastic  hydraffogne 
purgative  and  anthelmintic  in  larger  ones  (10  to 
20  gr.).    See  Whitb  Hbixbbobb. 

HXLLEBOBIVS.  %».  Soft  bbsin  of  hbl- 
lbbobb.  An  odourless,  acrid  substance,  extracted 
by  alcohol  from  black  hellebore,  and  on  which, 
according  to  Vauquelin,  the  activity  of  that  drug 
depends. 

HSK'LOCK.  a^,  CoKii  potiA  (B.  P.), 
Ck>VTiTX  (Ph.  L.  £.  and  B.).  L.  In  pharmacy, 
"the  fresh  and  dried  leaf  of  the  wild  herb 
Coninm  maeulatum,"  or  spotted  hemlock.  The 
first  is  used  to  make  the  extract ;  the  lait,  the 
tincture  and  powder. 


Hemlock  is  a  powerful  narcotic  acrid  poison, 
occasioning  stupor,  delirium,  paralysis,  convul- 
sions, coma,  and  death.  In  small  doses  it  is 
anodvne,  alterative,  resolvent,  antispasmodic,  and 
anaphrodisiac,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  cancer, 
^^P^>  epilepsy,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  syphilis, 
and  other  diseases. — J)om,  3  or  4  gr.  of  the 
powder,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  until  some  obvious 
effect  is  produced. 

Hemlock,  whether  in  leaf  {ootni  folia)  or 
powder  (jmltis  conii),  rapidly  deteriorates  by 
keeping.  When  good,  the  powder,  triturated 
with  solution  of  potassa,  exhales  a  powerful 
odour  of  conia  (smell  of  mice). 

In  oEMes  of  poisoning  by  hemlock,  the  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  noticed  under  Aoofitb.    See 

COVIA,  EXTBACT,  TiFCTirBB,  ftc. 

HEMP.  Syn.  Cakvabib,  L.  In  hoiany,  the 
^pical  genus  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  CAirvABiNACBJi. 
The  common  hemp,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
cordage  is  made,  is  the  species  CanvMbis  iaUva. 
The  fruit  of  this  plant  (hemp-seed)  is  demulcent 
and  oleaginous.  It  is  said  that  the  plumage  of 
bullfinches  and  goldfinches  fed  on  it  for  too  long 
a  time,  or  in  too  large  a  quantity,  changes  from 
red  and  yellow  to  bUu:k  (^tinis^,  <  Outlines  of 
Botany'). 

Hemp,  Indian.  8yn,  Habhibh;  CAinrABiB 
INDIOA,  L.  This  plant,  now  so  largely  used  in 
medicine,  is  a  variety  of  Cannabis  gativa,  or, 
perhaps,  the  same  simply  rendered  more  active 
by  climate.  The  parts  employed  in  Asia  for  the 
purposes  of  intoxication,  and  in  Europe  as  medi- 
cine, are  the  herb  or  leaves  and  the  resin. 
The  'gunjah'  sold  in  the  bazaars  in  the  East 
Indies  is  the  plant,  just  after  flowering,  dried, 
and  pressed  together.  *  Bang,'  •  bhang,'  •  subjee,' 
or  <sidhee,'  consists  of  the  larger  leaves  and  cap- 
sules without  the  stalk.  The  concrete  resinous 
exudation  from  the  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  is 
called  'churrus,'  and  in  this  country  'resin  of 
Indian  hemp.'  *  Hashish '  seems  to  be  a  general 
term  for  any  preparation  of  hemp. 

Dr  Preobraschensky  has  lately  subjected 
hashish  to  a  chemical  analysis,  and  states  that  he 
has  found  an  alkaloidal  body,  not  only  in  the 
commercial  substance,  bat  also  in  the  flower-tops 
of  the  hemp  itself  and  the  pure  extract  prepared 
from  it,  which  was  recognised  as  nicotine,  Dr  M. 
Hay  also  obtained  an  alkaloid  which  he  named 
Tetano^annabine. 

Indian  hemp  is  ansBsthetic,  anodyne,  exhilarant, 
antispasmodic,  hypnotic,  and  narcotic.  In  the 
East  it  is  commonly  used  as  an  intoxicant,  either 
by  smoking  it,  like  tobacco,  or  swallowing  it. 
The  inebriation  produced  by  it  is  of  an  agreeable 
or  cheerful  character,  exciting  the  person  under 
its  influence  to  laugh,  dance,  sing,  and  to  commit 
various  extravagances.  It  also  acts  as  an  aphro- 
disiac, augments  the  appetite  for  food,  and,  in 
some  cases,  occasions  a  kind  of  reverie  and  cata- 
lepsy. In  this  country  its  action  is  less  marked. 
It  has  here  been  chiefly  administered  under  the 
form  of  alcoholic  or  resinous  extract.  See  Ex- 
TBAOr  OF  iNDIAir  Hbmf. 

HEV'BAirE.  Syn,  Htobotaici  folia  (B.  P.), 
HTOBOYAMTTfl  (Ph.  L.  E.  and  D.),  L.  In  phar- 
maey,  "the  fresh  leaves  and  flowers  with  the 
branches,  also  the  leaves  separated  ftrom    the 
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branches  of  the  biennial  herb  Myotcyamus  niyer" 
or  common  biennial  or  black  henbane.  The  first 
is  nsed  for  preparing  the  extract;  the  last,  for 
the  powder  and  tincture.  Its  active  principle  is 
a  narcotic  alkaloid  called  HyoMeyamine. 

Henbane  is  anodyne,  hypnotic,  antispasmodic, 
and  sedative.  It  differs  &om  opium  in  not  being 
stimulant,  and  by  not  confining  the  bowels ;  and 
hence  may  be  administered  in  cases  in  which  that 
drug  would  be  improper.  In  large  doses  it  acts 
as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  producing  obscurity 
of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  delirium,  phan- 
tasms, coma,  &c. — DoM,  3  to  10  gr.,  in  powder. 
It  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  extract  or  tinc- 
ture. The  antidotes,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  those 
noticed  under  Opium. 

HEV-COOFS,  Fnmigator  for.  On  analysis  this 
was  found  to  oonsist  wholly  of  coal-tar. 

HE^AB.  8yn,  Liybb.  A  name  given  by  the 
older  chemists  to  various  combinations  of  sulphur, 
from  their  brownish  or  liver  colour;  as  hepar 
antimonii,  hepar  sulphurU,  &c.  See  AiTTiKoinr 
(Liver  of),  Potabbivm  (Sulphide),  Jkc. 

HEPIALUS  HUMULI,  Stephens.  The  Otter 
Moth.  So  called  on  account  of  the  peculiar  shape 
and  sise  of  its  larvsa.  It  is  also  called  the  Qhost 
Moth,  because  the  wings  of  the  male  are  white, 
and  in  its  nocturnal  flights,  according  to  West- 
wood,  it  has  a  sing^ular  'pendulum-like'  move- 
ment, which  gives  it  a  somewhat  ghostly  appear- 
ance. The  body  of  the  male  is  rather  dusky,  while 
the  body  of  the  female  is  lighter,  and  she  has 
wings  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  orange  mark- 
ings. 

It  is  known  in  Germany.  Taschenberg  and 
Kaltenbach  both  speak  of  it  as  destructive  in 
Ctoman  hop-plantations.  Near  Aix  its  attacks 
were  so  severe  that  whole  hop-plantations  were 
rendered  unproductive.  Harris  describes  it  as 
the  '  hop-bine  caterpillar  in  the  roots  of  the  hop ' 
in  his  report  upon  American  insects.  The  larvae 
or  caterpillars  of  this  moth  injure  the  roots  of 
the  hop  by  feeding  upon  them,  biting  the  outside 
skins  and  piercing  through  the  interior  of  the 
roots  with  their  strong  jaws,  but  the  extent  of 
their  mischief  is  not  realised  as  they  work  so  low 
down  in  the  earth,  and  their  action  in  killing  or 
weakening  the  plant  is  frequently  attributed  to 
other  causes.  As  it  is  moist  abundant  in  this 
country,  planters  sustain  more  loss  from  this 
insect  than  they  are  aware  of. 

Life  Sistory.  The  perfect  insect  appears 
about  the  middle  of  June.  The  female  soon  begins 
to  lay  egg^.  Though  these  are  very  plehtS^, 
they  are  only  deposited  singly.  After  fourteen 
days  the  larva  or  caterpillar  comes  forth  and 
crawls  to  the  root  of  the  hop-plant,  or  other  plants, 
as  the  dock  and  burdock,  where  it  remains  feeding 
with  gr^eat  appetite  until  April.  At  this  time  it 
assumes  the  pupa  stage,  and  emerges  from  the 
ground  as  the  perfected  imago. 

detention.  It  is  obviously  most  difficult  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  this  insect,  as  the  eggs  are 
deposited  at  night,  and  are  so  minute  that  they 
cannot  be  discovered.  As  in  the  case  of  wire- 
worms,  application  of  caustic  substances  might 
prevent  the  attack  if  it  were  suspected.  All 
docks,  nettles,  and  burdocks  should  be  removed 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Uie  pluita- 


tions.  Moles  are  fond  of  this  larva,  and  ahould 
be  encouraged  in  hop-plantations. 

Remedies,  The  only  remedy  of  oertun  cf&cacy 
is  to  examine  the  roots  of  hop-plants  that  are 
showing  unaccountable  symptoms  of  flagging  just 
below  the  crown  of  the  plant  centre.  The  lary* 
is  a  huge  caterpillar,  from  1  in.  to  li  in.  in 
length,  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  easily  discernible, 
and  therefore  might  be  picked  out  ('  Reports  on 
Insects  Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead, 
Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

HEFTAITES.  GylSL^i^  There  are  9  possible 
compounds  of  this  formula  in  the  paraffin  aeries, 
of  which  4  are  known.  Normal  heptane  is  foond 
in  petroleum  and  ligroine. 

HEBBABIXTH.  [Eng.,  L.]  Syn.  HOSTUS 
flicoUB,  L.  A  collection  of  dried  specimens  of 
plants;  hence  called  hobtub  BIOOUS,  or  dry 
garden.  Plants  for  the  herbarium  should  be 
gathered  on  a  dry  day,  and  carried  home  in  a  tin 
box  (*  YABCULiTH  *),  or  other  convenient  receptacle 
which  will  preserve  them  fresh  for  a  time.  Those 
which  have  collected  moisture  in  their  leaves 
should  be  allowed  to  dry,  their  stalks  being  placed 
in  water  to  keep  them  alive.  Plants  with  very 
thick,  succulent  leaves  or  stems  must  be  killed  by 
immersion  in  hot  water  before  they  can  be  safely 
placed  in  the  drying  press.  The  press  consists 
simply  of  a  few  stout  boards  with  a  screw— or, 
still  better,  a  number  of  heavy  weights,  bricks,  or 
stones — ^for  pressing  them  together.  The  speci- 
mens of  plants,  when  all  superficial  moisture  has 
been  removed,  are  placed  between  layers  of  bibu- 
lous paper  (botakicaii  papeb),  care  being  taken 
that  the  parts  of  each  are  arranged  in  a  natural 
manner.  The  sheets  containing  the  specimens 
are  then  placed  between  the  boards,  and  pressure 
is  applied.  This  must  be  very  gentle  at  first,  and 
should  be  gradually  increased  as  the  plants  become 
dry.  The  paper  is  changed  every  day  or  every 
second  day,  and  the  damp  sheets  are  dried  for 
use  at  a  future  time.  When  properly  dried,  the 
specimens  are  placed  on  sheets  of  writing-paper, 
and  fixed  by  a  few  stitches  of  thread,  a  litde  gum, 
or  strips  of  gummed  paper.    The  name  of  the 

Senus  and  species,  and  the  locality  where  found, 
.c,  are  then  marked  beside  each.  Camphor  or  a 
little  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  used  to  preserve 
herbaria  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

HEBB8.  Syn,  'Hbbba,  L.  The  collection 
and  drying  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
perfumery  are  noticed  under  Yeg-btablb  Sttb- 

8TAN0B8. 

Amongst  cooks,  several  aromatic  herbs,  either 
fresh  or  dried,  are  used  for  seasoning.  "  In  many 
receipts  is  mentioned  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
which  consists,  for  some  stews  and  soups,  of  a 
small  bunch  of  parsley,  2  sprigs  of  thyme,  and  1 
bay  leaf ;  if  no  parsley,  then  of  4  sprigs  of  winter 
savory,  6  of  thyme,  and  1  bay  leaf"  {Soyer). 

HEB'BING.  A  well-known  small  sea-fish, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Clupeidet,  a  branch  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  Malaooptbbtoii.  As  an  article  of 
food,  herrings  are  of  vast  importance  to  a  luge 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Europe.  When 
recently  caught  and  dressed  by  broiling  or  boiling, 
they  are  wholesome  and  agreeable;  but  if  friea, 
or  long  kept,  they  become  strong  and  oily,  and 
are  then  apt  to  offend  the  stomach.    The  prepaim- 
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tion  of  nlted  and  dried  or  smoked  herrings 
(bkaters,  red  herrings)  fnmishes  employment 
for  thonaands,  hoth  in  these  countries  and  Hol- 
land. Real  Yarmouth  bloaters  and  I>ntch  herrings 
are  highly  esteemed  by  many  as  a  relish.  Salted 
herrings  are  said  to  be  diuretic.  The  pickle  was 
formerly  used  in  clysters,  dropsies,  &c  M.  Soyer 
calls  this  fish '  the  poor  man's  friend/  and  tells 
as  ihat,  after  being  "  cleaned  and  scaled,  and  the 
head  remoyed,"  it  should  be  "opened  in  the  back, 
and  the  gut  taken  out."  Also  that  "  the  way  to 
ascertain  if  a  herring  is  too  salt  is  to  take  the 
fish  in  left  hand,  and  puU  out  a  few  of  the  fins 
firom  the  back,  and  to  taste  them.  Ton  may  thus 
find  out  ibe  quality  and  flavour.  This  plan  is 
adopted  by  the  large  dealers.^' 

HX8FES1DDI.  A  peculiar  substance  obtained 
from  the  white  portion  of  the  rind  of  oranges, 
lemons,  Ac.  It  forms  crystalline  silky  needles, 
is  odourless,  tasteless,  fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  etiier,  less  soluble  in  water.  Hesperidin  is  a 
grlneoMde. 

HB88IAV  7LT,  The  (Ceoidom^  detimetor. 
Say).  The  following  suggestions  have  been  pre- 
pued  by  Mr  Charles  Whitehead,  F.L.S.,  Agri- 
cultural Adyiser  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Agriculture,  for  the  information  of 
agriculturists: 

**  Although  it  IS  believed  bv  high  authorities 
that  the  Hessian  fly  will  not  be  the  occasion  of 
■erious  iiyury  to  wheat  and  barley  crops  in  Great 
Britain,  its  continued  presence  and  the  largely 
extended  area  of  its  infestation  must  cause  anxiety 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  serious 
mischief  that  has  very  frequently  been  occasioned 
by  this  insect  in  America  and  in  parts  of  Russia. 

"  The  Hessian  fly  was  seen  first  in  Qreat  Britain 
in  1886,  and  in  that  year  did  some  harm  to  wheat 
and  barley  plants  in  a  few  places  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

''In  1887  it  was  noticed  in  20  counties  in 
England  and  10  in  Scotland,  in  some  districts  of 
which  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  were  con- 
sidenbly  damaged  by  its  action.  It  will  be  re- 
membex^ed  that  the  weather  during  the  summer 
of  1887  was  hot  and  dry,  like  that  which  nor- 
mally prevails  in  America,  and  was  presumably 
favourable  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  fly. 

"  During  1888,  whose  summer  was  unusually 
wet  and  cold,  very  little  was  heard  or  seen  of  the 
Hessian  fly  either  in  England  or  Scotland. 

''But  during  the  present  season  (1890),  in 
whose  early  months  the  temperature  was  high  and 
the  lain&U  small,  it  has  been  found  to  have  spread 
over  large  districts. 

"  From  the  reports  received  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  within  the  past  three  weeks,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infested  area  has  largely  in- 
creased in  England. 

"  In  Scotland  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
so  much  progress.  Still  it  is  present  in  many 
Sootch  counties. 

"  The  actual  amount  of  injury  to  the  crops  is 
slight,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  not  in 
any  instance  so  important  as  that  caused  in  some 
cases  in  1887. 

"  It  is  most  probable  that  the  injurious  opera- 
tions of  the  insect  have  been  checked  by  the  wet, 


cold  weather  which  has  fbllowed  the  abnormal 
heat  of  May  and  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  June. 
If  the  season  had  been  hot  and  dry  throughout,  it 
is  considered  that  the  injury  woiUd  have  been  of 
a  far  more  serious  nature. 

"  When  a  cycle  of  hot  summers  occurs  it  may 
happen  that  the  ravages  of  the  &essian  fly  may  be 
general  and  calamitous. 

"  However,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  possible  cause  of 
grave  mischief  is  spreading  over  this  country, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  warn  agriculturists 
of  the  danger,  and  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
simple  and  practical  methods  of  preventing  the 
increase  of  this  pest. 

"  1.  Where  wheat  or  barley  crops  show  signs  of 
infestation,  during  the  threshing  of  these,  whether 
this  is  done  in  the  fields  at  harvest-time,  or  in 
rick-yards  or  bams  later  on,  all  the  screenings 
and  short  refuse  from  the  screens,  and  particularly 
the  fine  screenings,  should  be  burnt  at  once  or 
dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  puparia 
that  may  be  amongst  them. 

"  The '  tail '  wheat  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  run  down  again  if  puparia  are  fouod  therein. 
They  are  of  the  colour  of  a  ripe  horse-chestnut, 
and  closdv  resemble  linseed. 

"  2.  Wheat  should  be  sown  as  late  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  autumn  brood  of  files  may  not 
be  able  to  deposit  eggs  upon  the  plants. 

"  The  sowing  of  winter  barley  and  rye  should 
be  avoided  in  infested  localities. 

"  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  self-sown  wheat  and  barley  plants  upon 
which  eggs  might  be  deposited. 

"  8.  In  infested  districts,  wheat  stubbles  and 
barley  stubbles,  as  far  as  practicable,  should  be 
ploughed  up  deeply  directly  after  harvest,  and 
skim- coulters  should  be  used  to  ensure  the  burial 
of  all  stubble. 

"  4.  Wheat  and  barley  should  not  be  sown  next 
season  in  fields  where  the  crops  have  been  infested 
this  year." 

HEXAVE8.  C.H14.  Four  hexanes  are  known; 
there  are  6  possible  varieties.  Normid  hexane 
occurs  in  jMtroleum,  and  may  be  obtained  artifi- 
ciallv  by  the  action  ot  sodium  upon  normal  propyl- 
iodide. 

HICCO170H  (htk'-fip^.  8^  HlcOtTF;  SiK- 
QUJ/ruB,  L.  A  convulsive  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  parts  adjacent.  The  common  causes 
are  flatulency,  indigestion,  acidity,  and  worms. 
It  may  generidly  be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of 
warm  carminatives,  cordials,  cold  water,  weak 
spirits,  camphor  julep,  or  spirits  of  aEil-volatile. 
A  sudden  fright  or  surprise  will  often  produce 
the  like  effect.  A  pinch  of  snuff,  a  glass  of  iced 
soda-water,  or  an  ice-cream  will  also  frequently 
remove  this  affection.  A  glass  of  water  drunk 
very  slowly  and  continuously  or  the  sucking  of  a 
piece  of  sugar  will  often  cure  hiccough. 

HI'ESA-FI'CRA.  See  Powdbb  ov  Aaobs  axd 
Cakiilla. 

HIFFOCRAS.  An  aromatic  medicated  wine, 
formerly  much  used  in  England,  and  still  employed 
on  the  Continent. 

Prep,  Lisbon  and  Canary  wine,  of  each,  12 
pints;  cinnamon,  2  os.;  white  canella,  i  oz.; 
cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  galangal,  or 
cardamoms,  of  each,  1  £.;  bruise  the  spices,  and 
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digest  them  in  the  wine  for  3  or  4  days ;  strain, 
and  add  of  lamp  sagar,  2^  lbs. 

HIPPU'EIC  ACID.     HC^HgNO,, 

or  C,H4C0.NH.CH,.C0jH. 
Syn,  Benzoyl  amido-acbtio  aoed;  Aoij>vm 
HiPFimicnff,  L.  A  compound  discovered  by 
Liebig  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  other 
graminivora,  in  which  it  exists  as  hippurate  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

JPrep.  Concentrate  fresh  cow's  urine  by  a 
gentle  heat  to  about  1-lOth  its  bulk,  filter  from  de- 
posit, mix  the  liquid  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise.  It  may  be 
decolourised  by  rediseolviDg  it  in  boiling  water, 
and  treating  it  with  animal  charcoal,  or  with  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
re-crystallising  it. 

O&r.  Hippuric  acid,  when  pure,  forms  long, 
slender,  milk-white,  square  prisms ;  it  is  soluble 
in  600  parts  of  cold  water,  and  dissolyes  readily 
in  hot  alcohol  or  water.  When  strongly  heated, 
it  yields  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of  ammonia,  and 
benzonitrile,  with  a  coaly  residue.  The  urine  of 
horses  or  cows,  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  or 
evaporated  at  a  boiling  temperature,  yields  not  a 
trace  of  hippuric  acid,  but  only  benzoic  acid. 
Nitric  acid  and  hot  oil  of  vitriol  convert  it  into 
benzoic  acid.  Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts 
it  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycoooU.  With  the  bases 
it  forms  salts,  which  are  called  hippurates.  See 
Bbnzoio  Aoid. 

HIPS.  Sffn,  Hbfs;  Rosa  oAjmrA  (B.  P.),  L. 
The  fresh  fruit  of  the  dog-rose  (JSo«a  eanina),  or 
wild  briar.    Used  to  make  a  conserve. 

HOL'LAlfDS.  8yn.  Obkbya,  Sohibpam, 
Hollands  &in,  Dutch  o.  Prep,  1.  The  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam,  in 
the  preparation  of  this  excellent  spirit^are  2parts 
of  the  best  unmalted  rye  and  1  part  of  malted 
bigg,  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  meal  by  grind- 
ing. About  a  barrel  (36  galls.)  of  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  from  162^^168''  F.,  is  put  into 
the  mash-tun  for  every  1^  cwt.  of  meal,  i^ter 
which  the  malt  is  introduced  and  stirred,  and, 
lastly,  the  rye  is  added.  Powerful  agitation  is 
next  given  to  the  magma  till  it  becomes  quite 
uniform,  when  the  mash-tun  is  covered  over  with 
panvas  and  left  in  this  state  for  2  hours.  Agita- 
tion is  then  again  had  recourse  to,  and  the  trans- 
parent '  spent  wash '  of  a  preceding  mashing  is 
added,  followed  by  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  whole  to  about 
85°  F.  The  gravity  of  the  wort  at  this  point 
varies  from  33  to  88  lbs.  A  quantity  of  the  best 
pressed  Flanders  yeast,  equal  to  1  lb.  for  every 
100  galls,  of  the  mashed  materials,  is  next  stirred 
in,  and  the  whole  is  fermented  in  the  mash-tun 
for  about  8  days,  or  until  the  attenuation  is  from 
7  to  4  lbs.  (sp.  gr.  1*007  to  1-004).  During  this 
time  the  yeast  is  occasionally  skimmed  off  the  fer- 
menting wort.  The  wash,  with  the  grains,  is 
then  transferred  to  the  still,  and  converted  into 
'  low  wines.'  To  every  100  galls,  of  tiiis  liquor, 
2  lbs.  of  juniper  berries  (8  to  5  years  old),  and 
about  1  lb.  of  saltf  are  aidded,  and  the  whole  is 
put  into  the  low-wine  still,  and  the  fine  spirit 
drawn  off  by  a  gentle  heat,  one  receiver  only  being 
employed.  The  product  per  quarter  varies  from 
18  to  21  galls,  of  spirit,  2  or  8  o,  p. 


2.  (Bust  Hollands.)  Hollands  rectified  to  tbe 
strength  of  24°  Baum^  (sp.  gr.  *9125,  or  about  6 
o.  p.). 

8.  (English-madb.)  a.  From  juniper  berries 
(at  least  a  year  old,  and  crushed  in  the  hands),  3 
lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  1\  galls,  (or  proof  spirit^  2i 
galls.) ;  digest,  with  agitation,  for  a  week,  and 
then  express  the  liquor ;  after  24  hours'  repose 
decant  the  clear  portion,  add  it  to  good  corn-spirit, 
at  2%  or  3%  o.  p.^  90  or  100  galls.,  and  mix  them 
well  together. 

h,  f^m  juniper  berries,  2\  lbs. ;  sweet  fennel 
seed,  5  oz.;  caraway  seed,  8^  oz. ;  proof  spirit^  2 
galls. ;  corn-spirit,  90  or  100  galls. 

c.  As  the  last,  with  the  addition  of  Strasburg 
turpentine  or  Canada  balsam,  1  lb. 

d.  To  either  of  the  last  2  or  3  add  a  very  small 
quantity  of  ground  cardamoms  or  horseradish. 
Some  compounders  also  add  4  or  6  cloves  of  garlic, 
or  about  15  gr.  of  assafoetida,  with  1  gr.  of 
ambergris  rubbed  to  a  powder  with  a  little  white 
sand  or  lump  sugar.  Good  plain  gin  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  lieu  of  the  corn-spirit 
ordered  above,  when  expense  is  no  object. 

Od#.  The  last  4  forms,  which  are  only  given 
as  examples,  produce  a  very  pleasant  spirit^  if  it 
is  kept  for  some  time  to  '  mellow.'  Age  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  '  creaminess '  of  for^gn 
gin,  which  usually  lies  in  bond  for  some  time 
before  being  consumed.  The  product  is,  however, 
much  superior  if  the  ingredients  are  rectified  along 
with  20  galls,  of  water,  and  about  14  lbs.  ot  salt^ 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  sapeiior 
flavour  of  Hollands  spirit  depends  more  on  the 
peculiar  mode  of  its  manu&ctore  than  on  U&e 
quantity  of  juniper  berries  employed ;  2  lbs.  of 
them,  when  new,  being  baroly  eqmvalent  to  1  oa. 
of  the  essential  oil ;  and  when  old,  to  less  than 
i  oz.,  a  quantity  wholly  insufficient  to  flavour  100 
galls,  of  spirit.  The  Dutch  distillers,  most  noted 
for  this  liquor,  add  a  little  puro  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine and  a  handful  or  two  of  hops  to  the  spirit^ 
along  with  the  juniper  berries,  before  rectificatioa. 
The  former  substance  has  a  pale  yellowiah-broim 
colour,  and  a  very  fragrant  and  agreeable  smell, 
and  tends  materially  to  impart  that  fine  aroma 
for  which  the  best  geneva  is  distinguished.  At 
Rotterdam  sweet  fennel  seed  is  commonly  added 
as  a  fiavonring;  and  at  Weesoppe,  Strasburg  tur- 
pentine and  fennel  seeds,  or  the  essential  oil  of 
fennel,  are  frequently  substituted  for  a  lai^  por- , 
tion  of  the  juniper  berries. 

Schiedam  Hollands  is  considered  the  best ;  the 
next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam;  after  these 
comes  that  of  Weesoppe. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Mr  Robert  Moore 
and  others  to  introduce  into  general  consumption 
in  this  country  a  home-made  liquor,  resembling 
and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  fordga 
geneva,  *'  but  the  palates  of  our  gin-drinkers  were 
too  corrupted  to  rdish  so  pure  a  spirit." 

HOLLT  {Hex  aqu^olium,  Liim.).  The  favomnte 
£uropean  evergreen.  The  hard  white  wood  is 
used  in  making  Tunbridge  ware,  for  the  '  string- 
ing' or  lines  in  cabinet  work,  calico  printers' 
blocks,  Ac.  Bird-lime  is  the  juice  of  holly-bark, 
extracted  by  boiling,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of 
nut  oil. 
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HoQj^Smi-  (Bryngium  mariiimumt  JAnn.).  A 
British  aea-ooast  plant,  the  roots  of  which  are 
sometimes  preserved  in  sagar  and  eaten  as  a  sweet- 


HOHATBOFIVB  HYDSOBBOXATS.  Syn. 
HoiEATBOPDTJB  HTDBOBBOiCAB,  L.  An  alkaloidal 
wait  prepared  from  atropine  by  a  synthetical  pro- 
oeaa.  Its  solution  quickly  dilates  the  pupil,  the 
pnpfl  rapidly  regaining  its  normal  condition. 
FronmiUler  prefers  homatrojpine  to  atropine  for 
fftierlfing  the  night-sweats  of  phthisis.  In  none 
of  his  cases  was  there  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and 
in  very  few  were  there  other  toxic  symptoms, 
rach  as  dryness  of  the  throat,  &c  He  also  found 
it  an  immediate  and  certain  antidote  to  pilocarpine. 
— J>w«,  tJ,  to  Agr. 

HOX(E0FATHY.  %a.  HoxaiOPATHiA,  L. 
A  medical  hypothesis  promulgated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  the  late  Dr 
Hahnemann,  of  Leipsic,  according  to  which  dis- 
eases may  be  cured  by  the  administration  of 
minute  doses  of  medidnes  capable  of  producing 
in  healthy  persons  affections  similar  to  those  it  is 
intended  to  remove.  The  doctrine  that  9imiUa 
HmilQmt  euraniur  had  long  previously  been 
practically  acted  on,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  certain 
eases,  in  legitimate  medicine  (allopathy,  hetero- 
pathy ),  although  not  verbally  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  its  system.  The  administration  of  inflni- 
tenmal  doses  is  an  absurdity  which  homoeopathy, 
however,  alone  can  claim.  According  to  this 
method,  the  millionth  of  a  grain  is  often  an  ex- 
cessive dose;  whilst  billionths  and  decillionths, 
quantities  so  small  as  to  be  vastly  beyond  human 
perception,  form  the  common  doses.  This  reduces 
the  whole  practice  of  homoeopathy  to  a  svstem  of 
doing  nothing  beyond  regulating  the  diet  and 
habits  of  the  patient.  '*  All  judicious  practitioners 
have  long  been  agreed  that  there  are  many  cases 
which  are  best  treated  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned, and  in  which  physio  does  more  harm  than 
good;  in  which,  in  short,  a  sensible  physician 
endeavours  to  amuse  the  patient,  whilst  nature 
cores  the  disorder ;  so  that  the  frequent  success 
of  homoBopathie  treatment  may  be  expUdned 
without  admitting  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
presumed  to  be  founded  "  (Brande), 

HOH'SY.  ifiy».  Mbi.  (B.  p.),  L.  The  sweet 
mibstance  elaborated  by  the  domestic  bee  from 
the  jm'ces  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and  deposited 
in  the  cells  of  wax  forming  the  honeycomb. 

far.  Pure  honey  consists  of  a  syrup  of  un- 
dystallisable  sugar  and  crystalline  saccharine 
grains,  resembling  gmpe  sugar.  '  Virgin  honey' 
is  that  which  flows  spontaneously  from  the  como; 
'ordinary  honev,'  that  obtained  by  heat  and 
pressure.  The  former  is  pale  and  fragrant;  the 
latter  darker,  and  possessing  a  less  agreeable 
taste  and  smell.  '  Engh'sh  honey '  is  chiefly  col- 
lected from  f urse  and  broom  flowers,  and  is  more 
waxy  than  that  from  the  South  of  Europe; 
'Narbonne  honey,'  chiefly  from  rosemary,  and 
other  labiate  flowers,  very  flue;  'poisonous 
honey  *  is  found  near  Ti^bizond,  in  Asia,  its  todc 
effects  being  due  to  the  bees  having  collected  it 
from  a  poisonous  plant,  the  Aialea  poniiea, 

Pmr,  Honey  is  frequently  adulterated  with 
treacle,  potato-sugar  syrup,  potato  farina,  starch, 
and  wheat-flour.    The  fint  may  be  detected  by 


the  colour  and  odour;  the  second  in  the  way 
noticed  under  Susab;  and  the  others  by  the 
honey  not  forming  a  nearly  clear  solution  with 
cold  water,  and  striking  a  blue  colour  with  iodine. 
When  it  contains  wheat-flour  and  is  heated,  it  at 
first  liquefies,  but  on  cooUng  it  becomes  solid  and 
tough.  The  absence  of  starchy  matter  or  flour  is 
easUy  proved  by  the  following  test : — Boiled  with 
water  for  five  minutes  and  allowed  to  cool,  it 
should  not  become  blue  with  iodine  water — 
indicating  absence  of  flour. 

UiM,  Sfo,  Honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but 
rather  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  OXYMILB  and  OABaLBS,  and  also  to 
cover  the  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  which  it 
does  better  than  sugar.  Clarified  honey  is  alone 
ordered  to  be  used  in  medicine. 

Honey,   Clarified.      Sjfn,     Bbvivbd   hokbt, 

StBAIKBD  H.  ;   MbL  BBFUBATITM  (Ph.  D.)»  ^■^ 

PBJiFABATUic,  L.  The  honey  is  simply  melted 
by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  strained  whilst 
hot  through  fiannel  (Ph.  D.) ;  or  it  is  melted  as 
last,  and  the  scum  removed  (Ph.  U.  S.) ;  or  it  is 
melted  with  1-Srd  its  weight  of  water,  skimmed, 
strained  through  fiannel,  and  evaporated  until  it 
reaches  the  sp.  gr.  1*261  (P.  Cod.).  Honey  is 
not  to  be  employed  without  being  desquamated 
(Ph.  L.). 

Oh*.  Clarified  honey  is  less  agreeable  than 
raw  honey,  and  has  lost  the  crystalline  character 
of  the  latter;  but  it  is  less  liable  to  ferment  and 
g^pe.  The  use  of  copper  and  iron  vessels  or  im- 
plements should  be  avoided,  as  honey  acquires  a 
dark  colour  by  contact  with  them.  Berlin  ware, 
stone-ware,  or  well-silvered  or  tinned  copper  pans, 
should  alone  be  used.  On  the  large  scale,  one  or 
other  of  the  following  plans  are  adopted : 

1.  The  honey  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water  and  allowed  to  boil  ap  6  or  6  times  without 
skimming ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
after  being  cooled,  brought  on  several  strong 
linen  strainers,  stretched  horizontally,  and  covered 
with  a  layer  of  clean  and  well-washed  sand,  an 
inch  in  depth;  the  sand  is  rinsed  with  a  little 
cold  water,  and  the  mixed  liquor  is  finally  evapo- 
rated to  the  thickness  of  syrup. 

2.  Dissolve  the  honey  in  water,  as  last,  clarify 
with  white  of  egg,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

8.  Dissolve  in  water,  add  1#  lb.  of  animal 
charcoal  to  every  ^  cwt.  of  honey,  gently  simmer 
for  15  minutes,  add  a  little  chalk  to  saturate 
excess  of  acid,  if  required,  strain  or  clarify,  and 
evaporate. 

4.  Honey,  1  cwt. ;  water,  9  galls. ;  fresh-burnt 
animal  chsirooal,  7  lbs.;  simmer  for  15  minutes, 
add  a  little  chalk  to  saturate  free  acid  (if  re- 
quired), strain  or  clarify,  and  evaporate  as  before. 

HOB'£Y-DEW.  8yn,  Bob  kbllitis,  L.  A 
sweetish  matter  ejected  upon  the  leaves  of  plants 
by  certain  aphides. 

H0HEY8.  {Jupharmaey.)  8yn,  ^ILrllsta^Jj, 
These  are  minor  preparations,  now  almost  super- 
seded by  '  syrups '  (sTBUFi).  The  melUta  of  tiie 
Ph.  B.,  including  two  'oxyinels,'  are  only  four  in 
number. 

Honey  of  Bo^'raz.  Syn.  Mbl  bobaois  (B.  P., 
Ph.  L.  £.  &  D.),  L.  JPrep,  (B.  P.)  Finely 
powdered  borax>  2  parts ;  clwified  honey,  16  parts ; 
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glycerin,  1  part ;  mix.  Astringent,  detersive,  and 
cooling,  it  is  employed  in  aphths  of  the  month, 
excessive  salivation,  &c. 

Honey  of  Col'ducTiin.  8yn,  Mbl  oolchioi,  L. 
Prep,  {Beasley,)  Dri^  colchicum,  1  part; 
water  (at  140°),  16  parts;  infuse  for  12  hours; 
strain,  let  it  settle,  and  boil  the  clear  liquid  with 
white  honey,  12  parts,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup.    See  CoLOHiouir. 

Honey  of  Liq'norice.  St/n.  Mbl  olyoybbhi- 
ZATUM,  L.  Frep.  (Ph.  Hamb.)  Honey  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  liquorice  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistence.    Emollient,  pectoral,  and  laxative. 

Honey  of  Hale  Fern.  %».  Mel  viliois,  L. 
Prep,  (Dunglison.)  Ethereal  extract  of  male 
fern,  30  gr.;  honey  of  roses,  4  dr.;  mix.  In 
tapeworm. — Dose.  One  half  at  bedtime,  followed 
by  the  remainder  in  the  morning. 

Honey  of  Souses.  Sjfn.  Mel  bo8£  (Ph.  L. 
and  E.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph.  L.)  Dried  petals  of 
the  red  rose  (the  leaves  separated),  4  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  2  hours ;  lightly 
press  them  in  the  hand  and  strain ;  then  add  8 
fl.  oz.  more  of  boiling  water  to  the  rosee,  macerate 
for  a  short  time,  and  again  gently  express  the 
liquor ;  to  this  add  the  other  half ;  next  add  to 
the  mixed  liquors,  honey,  6  lbs. ;  and  evaporate  in 
a  water-bath,  so  that,  the  infusion  which  was  set 
aside  being  added,  it  may  become  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Dried  rose  petals,  4  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  2^  pints ;  infuse  for  6  hours,  and  gently 
squeeze  out  the  liquor ;  after  the  impurities  have 
subsided,  decant  the  clear,  add  of  honeyi  5  lbs., 
and  evaporate  as  before  to  a  proper  consistence, 
removing  the  scum  which  forms.  Used  to 
make  astringent  gargles.  It  must  not  be  boiled 
in  a  copper  or  iron  vessel,  as  it  will  spoil  the 
colour.  The  last  form  is  that  commonly  adopted 
in  trade. 

Honey  of  Bqnilla.  8yn,  Mel  soilljb,  L. 
Prep,  1.  Thick  clarified  honey,  8  lbs. ;  tincture 
of  squills,  2  lbs. ;  mix. 

2.  (Soubeiran.)  Dried  squills,  1  oz.;  boiling 
water,  f  pint ;  infuse  2  hours,  strain,  add  of  honey, 
12  oz.,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Resembles  oxymel  of  squillb  (nearly). 

Honey  of  VerdigriB.    Egyftiaoum. 

Honey  of  Violets.  Sifn,  Mbl  yiols,  L. 
Prep,  From  clarified  honey,  2  parts ;  expressed 
and  depurated  juice  of  violets,  1  part.  Resembles 
syrup  of  violets. 

HOOPIVG-COUGH.    See  WHOOPnrch-couaH. 

HOOSE.  Young  cattle,  especially  calves,  as 
well  as  sheep  and  lambs,  are  frequently  liable  to 
attacks  of  a  species  of  bronchitis,  caused  by  the 
presence  in  the  bronchial  tubes  of  minute  worms, 
StrongyUu  JUaria,  They  are  mostly  so  attacked 
in  autumn,  the  disease  prevailing  especially  on 
low,  damp  land.  The  parasites  are  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  frequently,  when  they 
cause  a  species  of  dysenterv;  when  in  the  lung, 
there  is  much  coughing,  rubbing  of  the  nose  on 
the  g^und,  and  quickened  respiration,  especially 
in  young  animals. 

7}reatm,  Feed  lambs  on  fresh  pastures,  on 
hill-sides,  and  in  dry  places,  avoiding  old  pastures; 
those  affected  may  be  treated  by  inhalations  of 
phlorine,  or  better,  sulphurous  acid;  this  can  be 


done  by  shutting  the  animals  up  in  a  closed  room 
and  burning  sulphur  in  it ;  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  kill  them  by  the  treatment.  When  the 
parasites  are  in  the  intestine,  several  dosee  of 
turpentine  are  recommended.  The  food  ahoald 
be  good  and  stimulating,  with  salt. 

Hoose  in  calves  is  due  to  8trongyhu  mwrmraM^ 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  sheep, 
viz.  by  inhalations  and  purgatives,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  healthy  animals  away  from  the 
sick,  as  the  ova  of  the  parasite  may  be  in  the 
dung,  and  so  find  their  way  to  a  new  host. 

HOPS.  8yn,  LuPULUfl  (B.  P.),  L.  "  The 
catkins  of  the  female  plant  of  the  Mwmmlm9 
lupulue"  or  common  hop  (B.  P.).  "  The  dried 
strobiles  "  (Ph.  D.).  The  hops  of  oommeroe  are 
the  strobiles  or  catkins  (lvfuli  stbobili,  i^ 
ambnta)  of  the  hop-plant.  The  yellow  powder 
or  small  lupulinic  grains  or  glands  (LUPViiDr). 
which  are  attached  to  the  strobiles,  are  the 
portion  on  which  their  eharacteristio  qualities 
chiefiy  depend. 

The  hop  is  tonic,  stomachic,  and  moderately 
narcotic.  It  is  used  in  diseases  of  local  debili^ 
with  morbid  vigilance  and  other  nervous  derange- 
ment, producing  sleep  where  opiates  are  objection- 
able. Hops  may  be  used  topically  as  a  fomenta- 
tion or  a  poultice,  as  a  resolvent  or  discntient  in 
painful  swellings  and  tumours.  The  golden  dost 
attached  to  the  scale  of  the  hop  is  sometimes 
administered  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10  grains* 
Very  freshly  dried  hops,  made  into  a  pillow,  pro- 
cure sleep. 

In  the  choice  of  hops,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  those  that  have  large  cones  or  strobiles, 
that  are  the  most  powerfully  odorous  and  most 
free  from  leaves,  stems,  scaly  fragments,  and 
sticks,  and  which,  when  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  impart,  in  the  greatest  degree,  a  yellowish 
tint  and  glutinous  fe^ng  to  the  skin.  The 
tightness  with  which  they  are  packed  should  also 
be  noticed;  as,  without  being  very  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  quite  solid,  they  soon  spoil  by 
keeping.  The  finest  flavoured  hops  are  the 
'  ooLDnras,'  grown  chiefly  in  Middle  and  East 
Kent;  the  'whitebineb'  of  Farnham  and  Can- 
terbury; and  the  Wobobbtbb  hops,  grown  on 
the  red  soils  of  the  vale  of  the  Severn.  These 
are  principally  employed  for  the  finer  dass  of 
ales.  Mid  Kent  and  Sussex  hops  are  also  nsed 
for  ale,  but  have  an  inferior  colour  and  flavoar« 
The  best  hops  are  packed  in  sacks  of  fine  canva% 
termed  'pockets,'  weighing  from  li  ewt.  to  If 
cwt.  each;  and  the  inferior  qualities  in  oosne 
'  bags,'  of  about  double  the  size.  The  former  are 
mostly  purchased  by  the  ale  brewers,  and  the 
latter  by  the  porter  brewers.  When  hops  are 
older  than  of  last  season's  growth  they  are  termed 
'  yearlings,'^-when  of  the  second  season's  growth, 
'  old,' — and  when  three  years  or  older,  '  old  olds/ 
See  BBEwnra,  Extbaot,  HmnrLiK,  Lvpulzf, 
TnroTcrBB,  &c. 

JLOKE'UOWD,  $sfn,  Whitb  hobbhoubdi 
Mabbttbiuh  YxnjQtASE,  Linn.,  L.  This  herb 
has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  chronic  pul- 
monary complaints,  especially  catairh,  and  in 
uterine  and  liver  affections.  Horohound  tea 
(thba  HABBUBn,  iBPtjauM  KABBUBn)  IS  prepsied 
by  infusing  1  os.  of  the  herb  in  boiling  wAter, 
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1  pint,  for  1  hour;  vjrap  of  honhound  (sYBiTFirs 
MMaxuBu),  hj  thickening  the  infnsion  of  tea 
vithragar;  candied  horehonnd(KABBi7BiincooH- 
x>iTUif),  hj  mixing  1  pint  of  horehound  jafee 
with  8  or  10  Ihs.  of  white  engar,  boiling  the 
mixtnre  to  a  candy  height,  and  ponring  it,  whilst 
warm,  into  moulds  or  Bmall  paper  cases,  well 
dosted  with  finely  powdered  lamp  sugar ;  or  by 
poming  it  out  on  a  dusted  slab,  and  cutting  it 
into  squares.    See  Caxdthto. 

HQUI.  For  the  purposes  of  the  turner  and 
eomb-maker,  homft  of  the  goat  and  sheep  are 
preferred  on  account  of  their  superior  whiteness 
and  transparency.  For  medical  purposes,  those 
of  the  stag  (hastshobh)  are  ordered  to  be 
employed. 

Horn  is  dyed  with  the  same  dyes  and  in  a 
rimilar  m^^nnAy  to  bones  and  irory. 

Horn  is  softened,  bent,  and  moulded  by  means 
of  heat  and  pressure.  For  these  purposes  boiling 
water  and  a  screw-press  are  commonly  employed. 

Horn  is  reduced  to  plates  or  sheets  by  sawing 
it,  and  then  exposing  it  to  powerful  pressure 
between  hot  iron  plates;  the  pith  having  been 
preyiously  removed,  and  its  texture  softened  by 
soaking  lor  some  days  in  water,  and  subsequent 
boiling  in  that  liquid. 

SmSaces  and  edges  may  be  united  or  cemented 
together  by  softening  the  horn  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  placing  the  parts  in  contact  under 
strong  pressure,  and  exposing  the  whole  thus 
arrai]^ed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Horn  is  stained  or  party-coloured  to  imitate 
tortoiseshell,  by  a  solution  of  terchloride  of  gold 
for  the  red  portion ;  nitrate  of  silver  for  the  dark 
brown  and  black;  and  nitrate  of  mercury  (hot), 
or  a  paste  made  of  red-lead,  and  potash  or  quick- 
lime for  the  brown.  When  the  last  is  used  the 
horn  must  be  heated  and  exposed  to  its  action  for 
some  hours. 

EOXVBLBVDS.  8yn.  Akphibolb.  A  silicate 
and  alnminate  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and  iron, 
with  a  yariable  proportion  of  the  fluorides  of  cal- 
cium and  potassium.  It  is  found  in  dark  green 
or  Uack  crystals,  or  in  a  massive  form.  Asbestos 
is  a  fibrous  variety  of  hornblende. 

HOIUI  SHYER.  AgCl.  A  native  chloride  of 
silver,  which  occurs  either  crystallised  in  cubes,  or 
as  a  compact  semi-trannMurent  mass.   See  Silvbb. 

HOSS-iyiEUyRSS.  [Fr.]  ^n.  Assibttsb, 
Fr.  Small  etUrSes,  as  aigu\lUtte$,  raffo4U, 
plates  of  sardines,  anchovies,  or  other  relishes, 
served  at  dinner  between  the  leading  dishes. 
Jmetiet  volaniM  (flying  plates)  are  dishes 
handed  round  to  the  guests,  but  not  placed  on  the 
table. 

H0R81.  8^n.  Eqitttb,  L.  This  most  useful 
quachruped  belongs  to  the  family  Equidm,  distin- 
gutshed  by  a  single  digit  and  hoof  on  each  foot. 
The  horse  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  its  natural  wild  state,  as  the  so- 
called  *  wild  horses '  of  America  and  Asia  are  but 
the  progeny  of  horses  which  have  escaped  from 
the  haunts  of  civilisation.  Of  all  animals  the 
horse  is  most  useful  to  man.  Independently  of 
its  value  as  a  beast  of  burden  and  draught,  its 
skin,  its  hide,  intestines,  and  bones  furnish  us 
with  leather,  the  thongs  of  whips,  gut,  grease, 
bone-black,  manure,  &c.     The  excrement,  fat, 


and  hoof  were  included  in  the  Materia  Medica  of 
the  Ph.  L.,  1618.  The  flesh  is  eaten  in  some 
countries,  and  was  formerly  esteemed  to  possess 
many  virtues. 

Injuries  of  a  serious  character,  and  even  death, 
are  often  occasioned  by  horses  running  away,  or 
becoming  unmanageable.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  to  prevent  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  place  the  animal  entirely  under  the  power 
of  its  rider  or  driver.  In  Russia,  around  the 
horse's  neck,  near  the  neck  strap,  is  placed  a  cord 
with  a  running  knot.  To  this  slip-noose  is 
attached  a  pair  of  reins,  which  always  lie  thrown 
over  the  dashboards,  ready  to  be  seized  at  once. 
When  Uie  horse  starts,  and  becomes  unruly,  the 
gentleman  takes  up  this  cord,  and  tightens  the 
horse's  throat,  so  that  he  cannot  take  breath. 
The  most  furious  horse  stops  instantly,  and  will 
not  fall  or  kick.  See  BBDDnra,  Bsak  Mabh, 
Bbokxk  Kbbbb,  Bbokbk  Wdtd,  CLiPPnre, 
Caitxbb,  Catabbh,  Chokivo,  Chobba,  Colio, 
cokstipatiov,  cobvs,  cbib-bmn0,  cubb. 

HORSE-BALLS.    See  Ybtxbihaby  Mxdiodtb. 

HORSE-POW'EE.  This  term  was  first  em- 
ployed by  James  Watt  to  express  a  power  capable 
of  raising  38,000  lbs.  1  foot  lugh  per  minute. 
The  effective  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  piston 
was  estimated  at  7  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and 
hence  the  area  of  the  piston,  in  square  inches, 
multiplied  by  7,  gave  the  gross  effective  moving 
pressure,  and  the  space  passed  over  by  this  piston 
in  a  minute  gave  tne  distance  through  which  the 
pressure  was  exerted,  or  the  weight  was  raised. 
From  these  data  the  horse-power  was  easily  cal- 
culated. In  process  of  time  improvements  in  the 
formation  of  boilers  and  steam  engines  increased 
the  effective  pressure  on  the  piston,  aud,  conse- 
quently, the  power  of  the  engine.  In  modern 
engines  the  actual  power  is  commonly  from  2  to 
4  times  greater  than  the  nominal  power,  which  is, 
however,  still  retained  as  the  unit  of  power  in 
commercial  calculations. 

HORSERADISH.  Syn.  Abxobaoia  badiz 
(B.  P.),  L.  "The  fresh  root  of  Coehleariaarmora' 
eta"  (B.  P.).  Horseradish  is  pungent,  acrid,  sti- 
mulant, and  rubefacient.  It  is  also  regarded  as 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic.  It  forms 
a  useful  masticatory  in  hoarseness,  sore  throat, 
and  toothache.  As  a  condiment,  it  provokes  the 
appetite  and  assists  digestion.  Reduced  to  shreds 
(scraped  horseradish),  it  forms  a  common  and 
excellent  accompaniment  to  roast  beef.  The  root 
of  aconite  or  wolfsbane,  which  somewhat  resembles 
it  in  appearance,  has  occasionally  been  mistaken 
for  it,  with  fatal  results ;  the  two  are,  however, 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  the  taste 
of  horseradish  is  warm  and  pungent,  approaching 
that  of  mustard,  whilst  aconite  is  bitter,  and  its 
odour  is  earthy  and  disagreeable,  and  after  a  few 
minutes*  contact  with  the  lips,  tongue,  and  fauces, 
produces  a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling. 
See  AcoiaTUM  Kapellus,  under  which  article 
will  be  found  engravings  of  the  two  roots. 
The  root  may  be  kept  ^esh  for  some  time  if 
buried  in  sand  in  a  cool  place.  Horseradish 
powder  is  prepared  from  the  roots  gathered  in 
November  or  December,  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat  or  exposure  to  a  current  of  dry  air.  It  is 
used  as  a  condiment. 
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H0S8BS,  Condition  Powder  for.  The  principal 
ingredients  were :  Fenugreek,  liquorice-root,  resin, 
brimstone,  common  salt,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  a 
gpreen  powder,  probably  senna.  It  contiuned 
traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates; 
alumina,  silica,  and  iron. 
EOB'TUB  SICCUS.  See  Hbbbasium. 
HOS'PITAL  OAV'GREKS.  8jfn.  Phagbdana 
OAVOBBKOSA,  L.  A  species  of  ulcerating  mor- 
tification, particularly  characterised  by  its  in- 
fectious nature  and  its  tendency  to  attack  wounds 
and  ulcers  in  crowded  hospitals,  so  that  often  the 
most  trifling  operation  cannot  be  performed  with 
safety.  Under  its  influence  the  parts  are  rapidly 
destroyed,  not  by  the  formation  of  ordinary 
sloughs,  as  in  common  mortification,  but  by  their 
conversion  into  an  ash-coloured  viscid  substance 
interspersed  with  bloody  specks. 

The  disease  now  rarely  occurs  except  in  war, 
and  when  it  shows  itself  the  hospital  should  be 
broken  up  and  the  patients  placed  in  tents  or  huts. 
EUILE.  [Fr.]  Oil;  a  term  applied  to  various 
substances  and  preparations  on  account  of  their 
smoothness,  consLstenoe,  or  real  or  imaginary 
emollient  or  oleaginous  nature.  See  Liqubub, 
Oil,  &c. 

Hnile  Aoonstlqiie.  Prep,  From  garlic  and 
bay  leaves,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  olive  oil,  \  lb. ;  boiled 
together  for  16  minutes,  and  strained.  Used  in 
earache^ and  deafness.  A  little  is  dropped  on 
cotton-wool  and  placed  in  the  ear. 
Hnile,  Antique.  See  Oiu  (Hair). 
EnJle  Liqneiireiue.  Frep,  1.  (Db  la  bosb.) 
From  eau  de  rose,  1  part;  simple  syrup,  2  parts; 
mixed  together. 

2.  (DBS  BLBUBB  d'obakobs.)    From  orange- 
flower  water  and  syrup,  as  No.  1. 

8.  (Db  yakillb.)  From  essence  of  vanilla, 
1  dr. ;  simple  syrup,  1  pint. 

Ob$,  The  above  are  kept  in  small  decanters, 
and  used  to  flavour  water,  grog>  liqueurs,  &c., 
instead  of  sugar  or  capillaire;  also  to  perfume 
the  breath.  Other  flavoured  syrups,  for  the  same 
purposes,  are  prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
HU'HIC  ACID.  Syn.  Ulxio  aou).  See  HuvuB. 
HUKULIir.  The  name  given  to  a  beautiful 
extract  or  essence  of  hops,  made  as  follows : 

A  concentrated  tincture  of  hops  is  prepared  by 
percolation  with  rectified  spirit;  the  same  hops 
are  then  exhausted  with  water;  the  spirit  is 
removed  from  the  tincture  by  careful  distillation, 
and  the  upper  aqueous  portion  is  skimmed  off 
and  added  to  the  infusion,  which  latter  is  then 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract; 
the  oleo-resinous  residuum  of  the  tincture  is  next 
added,  and  well  mixed  in;  after  which  the  whole 
is  put  into  pots  and  carefully  tied  over  for  sale. 
The  product  possesses  all  the  fragrant,  tonic,  and 
bitter  qualities  of  the  hop  in  a  highly  condensed 
form.    See  Hops,  Lupxtldt,  &c. 

EU'MUS.  8yn,  ULKiir.  When  wood  or 
woody  fibre  is  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  air 
and  moisture,  it  decays  and  crumbles  down  into  a 
dark  brown  or  black  powder,  commonly  called 
'  mould,'  to  which  chemists  have  given  the  name 
of  'humus.'  In  this  state  it  exists  in  fertile 
soils,  being  derived  from  the  decay  of  plants.  A 
powder  of  similar  composition  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  powerful  chemical  reagents  on  sugar. 


lignin,  &c.  When  acted  upon  by  dilute  boiling 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  this  substance  yields  a 
deep  brown  solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate 
a  flocculent  brown  substance  genenlly  called 
'ulmic'  or  'humic  acid.'  Both  bodies  require 
further  investigfation,  as  they  are  snppoMd  to 
vary  exceedingly  in  composition. 

HUNGSB.  The  peculiar  sensation  arising  from 
the  want  of  food.  When  severe,  it  incrcasea  to 
actual  pain,  the  respirations  become  less  frequent^ 
the  circulation  languid,  and  tiiere  is  a  g^eral 
diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  body  and  of  the 
secretions.  The  return  of  hunger  is  acoeleorated 
by  exercise  and  labour,  and  by  the  exposure  of 
the  body  to  a  low  temperature.  Long  fasting  ia 
injurious,  more  particularly  to  the  young  and  the 
debilitated.    See  Affbtttb,  NiTTBinoK,  &c. 

HT'ACIHTH.  In  hoiamify  the  Engtish  name 
for  the  genus  Syaeinihme,  There  are  numerona 
varieties  of  the  garden  hyacinth,  all  very  beauti- 
ful. The  bulbs  are  hurgely  imported  from  Holland, 
and  are  often  g^wn  in  water  contained  in  suit- 
able glass  vessels  (hyacinth  glasses).  In  mmB- 
raloyy,  the  term  is  applied  to  crystallised  yellow  or 
brown  zircon.    See  Gbms. 

ETDSAC1B8.  8yn.  Htdbo«bb  aoidb.  A 
name  formerly  given  to  those  acids  which  do  not 
contain  oxygen,  as  hydrochloric,  Ac.  It  is  still 
occasionally  employed. 

HTDBAQOGUES.  Sfjfn»  HYDBAO0aA,L.  Medi- 
cines  which  cause  the  removal  of  water  tnan 
any  of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Many  cathar- 
tics, as  gamboge,  jalap,  Ac.,  are  classed  under 

this  head.    

HTDSAS^TDT.  The  name  given  to  a  concen- 
trated remedy  much  employed  by  the  medical 
eclectics  of  America. 

Prep.  Treat  the  powdered  root  of  golden  seal 
(Sjfdraeits  eanadeiuui)  with  cold  water  by  peroo- 
lation ;  acidulate  the  infusion  with  hydro<uiloric 
acid ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter;  then  dry 
it,  dissolve  the  ^ed  mass  in  alcohol,  filter,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallise. 

Prop.  Yellow,  acicular  crystals,  insoluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. — Dose,  8  to  5  gr., 
8  to  6  times  a  day ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsiay  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach,  &c. 

Obe,  According  to  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions, hydrastin  contains  berberine,  and  anot£er 
alkaloid  called  hydraatia  or  hydrastina. 

HTDBASTDTE.  S^  Hydbabtiha.  The 
chief  alkaloid  and  actiye  principle  of  golden  seaL 
In  white  prismatic  crystals,  insoluble  in  water ; 
soluble  in  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ether.  Action 
antiperiodic ;  used  in  fevers.— Dom,  1  to  4  gr. 

ETDSASTI8  CAHASEHSI8.  Sjyn.  Gou>BV 
8BAL,  Indian  dtb,  Oban&b  boot,  Tbllow  boot. 
This  is  a  small  herbaoeons  perennial  North 
American  plant,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord« 
Banitnoulacbx.  The  rhizome,  which  is  the  offi- 
cinal part,  though  yellow  in  the  recent  root, 
becomes  of  a  dark  yellowish  brown  by  age.  It 
contains  albumen,  starch,  fatty  matter,  renn, 
yellow  colouring  matter,  sugar,  lignin,  and  various 
salts;  also  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  cryatallisable 
substance,  to  which  Dr  Durand,  the  disooTerer, 
proposed  the  provisional  name  of  hydrastin,  whidi 
substance  wUl  be  found  described  above.  The 
root  of  the  golden  seal,  and  also  the 
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obtunable  from  it,  are  largely  used  in  American 
medieal  practice,  and  are  statea  to  poaseaa  valuable 
tonic,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  deobetment  powers. 
They  have  been  employed  in  dyspepsia,  janndice, 
and  functional  disorders  of  the  liver.  They  are 
also  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  substitntes  for 
qninine  in  intermittents. 

Golden  seal  has  been  g^ven  in  the  form  of  in- 
fusion, decoction,  tincture,  and  extract,  and  the 
fluid  extract  b  now  officinal  in  the  United  States 
PharmacopcBJa. 

HTDBATES.  Compounds  of  hydrozyl  (HO) 
with  other  bodies,  e.g.  KHO — ^hydrate  of  potas- 
sinm.  The  term  hycibrate  is  also  given  to  chemical 
eomlnnations  of  water  (H,0)  with  other  snb- 
•tanccs,  9>g.  CsHClsOyH^O — hydrate  of  chloral. 

HY^Bn)B.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
another  radical,  9,g,  hydride  of  methyl — CHsH ; 
antimony  hydride — SbHj. 

HYBSI'OOATX.  A  name  formerly  given  to 
the  salts  now  termed  iodides.    See  Iodidbs. 

HYDBIODIC  ACID.  8g%,  Iodhtdbio  aoid; 
AcimjiE  HYDBiODioux,  L.  An  acid  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine,  HI. — IBrep.  Hydrogen  and 
iodine  unite  directly  at  a  red  heat,  but  tl&  usual 
method  of  preparation  is  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  a  mixture  of  iodine  and  red  phosphorus. 
llie  iodine  and  phosphorus  are  mixed  in  a  flask, 
and  the  water  run  in  through  a  separating  funnel 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  water  conlAining  finely  divided 
iodine  in  suspension,  and  distilling  the  solution. 

Pnup,  It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  veiy  readily  in 
water.  The  dry  g^  may  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury,  or  by  displacement  of  air.  It  is  decomposed 
bj  chlorine  or  bromine,  the  iodine  being  liberated. 

Te9t9,  Silver  nitrate  solution  gives  a  light 
yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  or 
ammonia. 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese 
dioxide,  violet  vapours  of  iodine  are  evolved. 

It  is  much  used  in  the  laboratory  as  a  powerful 
reducing  agent. 

HTDKOBXHZAXIDS.  8yn,  Tbibbkzti.bkb 
PiAXnrB.  (C8H«,Ch)j|N2.  A  white  crystalline  mass 
obtained  from  oil  of  bitter  almonds  by  treatment 
with  ammonia. 

HYBBOBSOKIC  ACID.  HBr.  8yn,  Htdbio 
BBOKIDB.  l^rep.  This  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  and  bromine  on 
passing  the  mixed  gases  throueh  a  red-hot  tube, 
or  on  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
them.  The  usual  method  is  as  follows :  — Suspend 
1  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  in  15  parts  of 
water,  and  gradually  mix  with  10  parts  of  bromine 
by  means  of  a  separating-f unnel ;  hydrobromic 
acid  gas  is  rapidly  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  by 
displacement  of  air,  or  dissolved  in  water  to  form 
the  aqueous  acid. 

It  ma^  also  be  prepared  by  treating  bromine 
water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  from 
the  precipitated  sulphur,  and  distilling  from  the 
sulphuric  acid  formed ;  also  by  dropping  bromine 
upon  paraffin  heated  to  160°  F. 

^<yp.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  a  colourless 
gas  which  fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  rapidlv 
absorbed  by  water.    Chlorine  decomposes  it  with 


the  liberation  of  bromine.  Metallic  peroxides 
also  decompose  it  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  hydro- 
chloric add. 

TetU.  Silver  nitrate  solution  gives  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  or  am- 
monia. Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide,  red^sh-brown  fumes  of  bromine 
are  evolved. 

HYDBOCABBOV.    A  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.    There  are  several  series  of  hydro- 
carbons, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
paraffin  and  the  benzene  groups.    The  simplest 
member  of  the  paraffin  series  is  marsh-gas,  CH4 ; 
the  general  formula  is  CnHan+f    The  members 
form  what  is  known  as  an  homologous  series,  the 
formula  of  each  member  differing  from  that  of 
the  member  below  it  by  the  g^up  CH3,  thus : 
Methane,  CH4 ; 
Ethane,    C^Hg ; 
Propane,  C^\ 
Butane,    C4HJ0 ;  &c. 
See  Pabaptivb. 

The  benxene  series,  or  aromatic  hydrocarbons, 
are  derivatives   of   benzene,  CgHf,  the  lowest 
member  of  the  group. 
Some  of  the  members  are— 
Benzene,  CgHe; 
Toluene,   C7Hg; 
Xylene,     C^Hjo ;  &c. 
The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  obtained 
from  coal-tar  by  distillation. 

There  are  also  two  other  series  of  some  im- 
portance : 
The  ethylene  series,  general  formula  C„H^. 
„    acetylene    „  „  CnHjn-3. 

See  Bekzbvb,  Ethtlene,  Aoetylbnb. 
HYDBOCHLOBIC  ACID.  HCl-36'6.  Byn. 
MUBIATIO  ▲OIB,  Hydbic  chlobidb,  Htdbogen 
OHLOBIDB.  This  important  gaseous  compound 
was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1772.  In  nature  it 
is  given  off  with  other  gases  from  active  volcanoes, 
and  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  springs 
and  rivers  of  volcanic  districts.  When  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  are  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  they  are 
without  action  upon  each  other  if  kept  in  the 
dark ;  but  if  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  chemical 
combination,  accompanied  by  a  loud  explosion, 
instantly  takes  place  between  them,  the  result  of 
their  union  being  the  colourless  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If,  instead  of  bright  sunshine,  the 
mixed  gases  are  exposed  to  diffused  daylight, 
chemical  union  also  ensues  between  them,  but 
the  process  is  then  a  slow  and  gradual  one ;  the 
passage  through  them,  however,  of  the  electric 
spark,  or  the  application  of  a  lighted  match  or 
taper,  instantly  causes  their  explosion  and  com- 
bination. 

One  volume  of  chlorine  unites  with  1  volume 
of  hydrogen,  forming  2  volumes  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  no  condensation  occurs  in  the  act  of  union. 
Hydrochloric  acid  may  also  be  formed  by 
transmitting  moist  chlorine  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  oxygen  being  at  the  same  time 
liberated. 

iVtfp.  Hydrochloric  acid,  save  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustrative  experiment,  is  never  obtained 
by  any  of  the  above  processes.  An  easy  mode  of 
procuring  it,  when  required  for  laboratory  use,  is 
to  heat  &e  ordinary  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid 
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in  a  flask,  and  to  collect  the  gas,  which  is  given 
off  by  displacement.  It  may  also  he  readily  got 
by  introducing  pieces  of  common  salt  (which 
shonld  have  been  previously  fused  in  a  crucible 
at  a  red  heat  and  allowed  to  cool)  into  a  glass 
retort*  and  pouring  over  them  about  twice  their 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  escapes  very  abundantly,  must  be  collected 
either  by  displacement  or  over  mercury. 

Frop,  Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas, 
very  acid  to  the  taste,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes ; 
it  induces  coughing  even  if  breathed  in  small 
quantities,  or  when  largely  diluted.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  vegetation,  and  on  this  account  the 
soda  manufacturer  is  compelled  by  law  to  con- 
dense and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  its  fumes. 
It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*261  (sp.  gr.  of  air  »  1). 
When  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres 
at  50**  F.,  it  becomes  a  colourless  fluid  capable  of 
dissolving  bitumen,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*27. 
It  has  never  been  frozen.  Hydrochloric  acid 
neither  bums  nor  supports  combustion.  The 
white  fumes  which  it  forms  when  exposed  to  the 
,  air  are  due  to  its  condensing  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a  body  less 
volatile  than  water.  This  gas  is  greedily  and 
instantly  absorbed  by  water.  A  fragment  of  ice 
placed  in  a  jar  of  the  gas  absorbs  it^  and  beoomes 
immediately  dissolved. 

HydiocMorifi  Add,  Solution  of.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  commerce  is  a  solution  of  the 
above  gas  in  water.  When  exposed  to  the  air 
it  emits  grey  fumes.  Water  at  40°  F.  absorbs 
about  480  tunes  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
increasing  in  volume  about  l-8rd  in  doing  so,  ac- 
quiring a  density  of  1*2109,  and  then  containing 
nearly  48%  of  the  acid. 

Strength  of  Solution  of  Hydroehlorio  Add, 
IT  F.    (B.  Davy.) 


Hydiochlorio 

HTdrochloric 

8p.  GrsTity. 

Acid 

Sp.  Gravity. 

Add 

inlOOpsrU. 

in  100  parts. 

1*21 

42*43 

1*10 

20*20 

1*20 

40*40 

1*09 

1818 

1*19 

88*88 

1*08 

1616 

1*18 

36*86 

1*07 

1414 

1*17 

84*84 

1*06 

1212 

1*16 

82*82 

1*06 

10*10 

1*16 

80*80 

1*04 

8*08 

1*14 

28*28 

1*08 

6*06 

118 

26*26 

1*02 

4-04 

112 

24*24 

1*01 

202 

1*11 

22*22 

In^  the  laboratory,  solution  of  hydrochloric 
add  is  in  constant  use.  It  may  be  easily  prepared 
from  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
retort  should  be  connected  with  a  couple  of 
Woulfe's  bottles,  into  the  first  of  which  a  small 
quantity  of  water  should  be  poured,  to  detain  any 
impurities  mechanically  carried  over  with  the  gas ; 
the  second  bottle  should  contain  4  parts  of 
water,  and  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  as  the  gas  in  becoming  condensed  dis- 
engages a  large  amount  of  heat.    The  gas  comes 


off  and  is  absorbed  readily  by  the  water  upon 
applying  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  obtained  in  such  enormous  quan- 
tities for  the  various  purposes  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  arts  and  manufaeturet. 

Hydrochloric  add  is,  in  fact,  a  by-produet  in 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is 
generated  during  the  first  stage  of  the  operatioii, 
known  as  the  salt-cake  process,  which  consbts  in 
the  decomposition  of  siJt  by  sulphuric  add,  and 
is  accomplished  in  a  furnace  called  the  salt-cake 
furnace. 

The  hydrochloric  add  gas  which  is  given  off 
escapes  from  the  furnace  through  a  flue  with  the 
products  of  combustion  into  high  brick  towers 
filled  with  coke  or  stones,  over  which  a  stream  of 
water  trickles  down  j  the  whole  of  the  acid  vapouzs 
are  thus  condensed,  the  smoke  jMssing  off  by  a 
chimney  connected  with  the  towers.  For  further 
particulars  and  diagrams,  see  Soda. 

"  A  saturated  solution  of  hydrochloric  add  in 
water  has  the  spedfic  gravity  of  1*21 ;  and  when 
heated  in  a  retort,  loses  at  first  hydrochloric  add 
gas,  but  after  a  time  an  aqueous  add  distils  over, 
at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  containing 
20*22%  of  hydrochloric  add,  and  boiling  con- 
stantly at  1 10  C.  If  the  distillation  be  conducted 
under  diminished  pressure,  the  liquid  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  attains  a  oompodtion 
which  is  different  for  each  boiling-point ;  hence 
the  dilute  adds  f^us  obtained  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  water  cannot  he 
considered  as  definite  compounds  of  hydrodiloric 
add  and  water "  {Botcoe  and  JHitmar). 

Commercial  hydrochloric  add  is  usually  of  a 
yellow  colour,  owing  to  its  being  contaminated 
with  iron.  It  also  very  frequently  contains 
sodium,  arsenic,  sulphuric  and  snlphuzoua  adds, 
and  free  chlorine. 

Pure  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
should  leave  no  residue  upon  evaporation;  it 
should  give  no  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide  when 
saturated  with  ammonia ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
should  cause  no  turbidib^  in  it;  if  diluted  ^inth 
8  or  4  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  chloride  of 
barium  be  added,  no  white  doud  or  piecipitBte 
should  form  in  the  mixture ;  nor  should  the  tuddg 
if  pure,  discolour  a  fluid  made  faintiy  blue  with 
iodUde  of  starch. 

Hydrochloric  add  is  largely  consumed  in  the 
manufiMture  of  ddoriue,  saf-ammoniac,  antimony 
chloride,  glue,  phosphorus,  in  the  preparation  <^ 
carbonic  add  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
mineral  waters,  in  beetroot  sugar  works,  hydro- 
metallurgy,  and  alone,  or  mixed  with  nitric  add, 
for  dissolving  various  metaU  {Wagner).  See 
Acids,  Eppbots  op,  on  Vkqbtatiok;  Cbxoxikb. 

HTDBOCHLOSIC  ETHEB.  CfifiL  ^m. 
Ethyl  chlosidb,  Chloridb  of  bthtl.  Tlus 
ether  may  be  obtained  dther  by  saturating  alcohol 
with  hydrochloric  add  gas,  and  then  distilling  at 
a  gentle  heat,  or  by  £stilling  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  4  parts 
of  fused  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  retort  is  in  dther 
case  connected  with  a  tubulated  recdver,  sur- 
rounded by  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  68f*  F., 
in  which  most  of  the  alcohol  and  water  which  pass 
over  during  the  operation  becomes  ccmdansed. 
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whilst  the  ether  escapes  in  the  form  of  vaponr 
through  a  hent  tube,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
tobnlure  of  the  receiver,  and  pames  to  the  bottom 
of  a  flask  kept  cool  with  ice.  The  liquid  which  is 
condensed  in  the  flask  most  be  rectified  from 
calcic  chloride. 

Hydrochloric  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having 
a  sp.  gr.  at  32°  F.  of  0*921,  and  a  boiling-point 
of  61*9°  F.  The  sp.  gr.  of  its  vaponr  is  2219. 
It  has  an  ethereal,  penetrating,  somewhat  garlicky 
odour.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
readily  so  in  alcohol.  "Hiese  solutions  fail  to  give 
a  precipitate  with  argentic  nitrate. 

HYDSOCOTYLS  A8IATICA.  An  umbellif erons 
herb.  Alterative  and  diuretic ;  largely  used  in  the 
East  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy,  syphilitic  and  skin 
affections,  osasna,  and  a  number  of  other  diseases. 
— Dote,  10  gr.,  in  powder,  3  times  a  day ;  and 
locally  as  a  poultice  to  ulcers,  a  snufE  in  ozena, 
and  an  ointment  mixed  with  lard  in  various  skin 


HYDBOGYAEIC  ACIE.  HON.  HCy.  8ifn. 
Fbuisic  acid,  Htd&io  cyahisb,  Ctakhydbio 
▲on).  Hydrocyanic  acid  was  discovered  by 
Scheele,  but  its  nature  and  chemical  properties 
were  first  investigated  by  <}ay-Lussac. 

Somreei,  This  acid  is  found  in  water  distilled 
from  the  kernels  of  the  apricot,  the  peach,  the 
plum  and  cherry,  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  and 
some  other  shrubs.  The  kernels  of  the  bitter 
almond  also  yield  it  by  distillation,  mixed  with  an 
essential  oiL  The  juice  of  the  tapioca  plant  (the 
JaiTDfika  maiMhoi)  likewise  contains  it.  Many 
nitrogenous  substances,  when  submitted  to  de- 
structive distillation,  also  evolve  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Crystallised  ammonic  formate  heated  in  a  retort 
yields  a  vapour  which,  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube,  decomposes  into  this  acid  and  water.  Another 
method  by  which  it  may  be  obtained  consists  in 
sending  a  current  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  long  tulNB  filled  with  cyanide  of 
mercury;  and  it  has  been  obtained  by  the  direct 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  acetylene  gas,  by 
adding  1  volume  of  the  former  to  2  of  the  latter, 
and  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through 
the  mixture,  the  gases  combining  without  con- 
densation. Lastly,  it  is  yielded  when  a  metallic 
mranide  or  ferrocyanide  is  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
this  latter  being  the  means  by  which  it  is  invari- 
ably procured. 

1.  AiinBTDBOiTB  HTBBOOYAirio  ACID  may  be  pre- 
pared by  Wdhler's  plan,  which  is  as  follows : — ^A 
crude  potassium  cyanide  is  prepared  by  fusing  8 
parts  of  the  dried  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  3 
parts  of  potassium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  charcoal. 

The  fused  mass  is  treated  with  6  times  its  weight 
of  water  in  a  well-closed  vessel ;  the  clear  liquid 
is  decanted  from  the  iron,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  operation  to  separate,  and  is  poured  into  a 
retort;  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  is  gradually  added  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  2  parts  of  the 
cyanide. '  At  first  the  distillation  proceeds  sponta- 
neously from  the  heat  developed  by  the  admixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  water.  In  order  to 
condense  the  acid,  the  products  are  made  to  pass 
through  a  long  U->b<^P^  tube,  immersed  in  cold 
water  and  fiUed  with  calcic  chloride,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  fourth  of  the  tube,  which  con- 


tains fragments  of  the  crude  potassium  cyanide ; 
to  the  bent  tube  is  attached  a  second  delivery-tube, 
which  passes  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  cooled  with 
ice  and  salt.  The  calcic  chloride,  in  the  syphon 
tube  retains  the  moisture,  and  thepotassic  cyanide 
any  sulphuric  acid  that  might  chance  to  pass 
over,  whilst  the  hydrocyanic  acid  collects  in  the 
anhydrous  state  in  the  cooled  receiver. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  dehydration  of 
the  strong  aqueous  acid,  by  means  of  fused  and 
pulverised  chloride  of  calcium.  The  details  of 
this  process  are  given  in  '  Watt's  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary.' 

*«*  The  observance  of  the  greatest  caution  is 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  this  most  potent 
poison.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged 
that  any  vapours  given  off  are  carried  from  the 
operator  by  a  brisk  current  of  air. 

Ftoji,  At  ordinary  temperatures  anhydrous 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  sp. 
gr.  of  0-7058  at  44'6°  F.  It  is  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  violet  flame  resembling  that  of 
cyanogen,  but  somewhat  whiter  in  colour.  It  is 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  the  resulting 
mixture  being  lighter  than  that  fluid,  and  miscible 
with  alcohol.  It  is  very  feebly  acid,  potassic 
cyanide  always  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  Eed 
oxide  of  mercury  is  readily  dissolved  by  it,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate  it 
precipitates  white  floccuU  of  cyanide  of  silver. 
Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  extremely  vola- 
tile liquid ;  if  a  drop  be  let  fall  on  a  glass  plate, 
part  of  it  becomes  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by 
its  own  evaporation. 

2.  Pbbfasation  ot  Aquboub  Htdsootanio 

AOID. 

a,  From  Mydrated  Ferroctfamde  of  Potassium, 
By  heating  it  in  a  glass  retort  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water,  Everitt  states  that  the  best  proportions 
are  nearly  10  parts  of  the  salt  to  7  of  oil  of  vitriol 
(diluted  with  any  convenient  amount  of  water). 
It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  g^ood  condensing  ap- 
paratus, or  the  hvdrocyanic  acid  which  passes 
over  at  flrst  will  for  the  most  part  be  dissipated 
in  vapour  mixed  with  the  air  of  the  apparatus. 
This  loss  may  also  be  obviated  by  placing  water 
in  the  receiver. 

h.  From  Cyanide  of  Foiassium  (without  distil- 
lation). To  a  solution  of  9  parts  of  tartaric  acid 
in  60  parts  of  water,  contained  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle  nearly  filled  with  it,  4  parts  of  pure  cyanide 
of  potassium  are  added ;  the  vessel  is  shaken,  fre- 
quently dipped  into  cold  water,  and  then  left  in 
the  cold  for  12  hours ;  and  the  aqueous  hydro- 
cvanic  acid,  which  contains  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  tartrate  of  potassium,  is  poured  off  from 
the  crystallised  tartrate  ('London  Med.  Surg. 
Joum.,'  vi,  624).  This  acid  contains  8*6%  of  an- 
hydrous hydrocyanic  add. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  from  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury by  shaking  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
iron  filings,  and  distilling  the  solution  obtained ; 
also  from  cyanide  of  silver  by  shaking  it  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  and  from  chloroform  and 
ammonia  when  heated  together,  ammonium 
chloride  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Prop,  The  aqueous  is  very  similar  in  pro- 
perties to  the  anhydrous  add,  differing  in  taste, 
odour,  poisonous  and  combustible  properties,  ac- 
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cording  to  its  degree  of  concentration.  Like  the 
anhydrons,  the  aqiieoas  acid  decomposes,  hut  not 
so  readily ;  hecoming  hrown,  and  at  last  hlack.  A 
little  free  mineral  add  assiais  to  preserve  it.  It 
should  he  always  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Detection  and  Sgtimation  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
and  Soluble  Cyanides.  The  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  indicated  hy  the  characteristic  smell 
which  is  given  off  by  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  of  any  fluid  containing  it  (provided  this  is  not 
disguised  hy  any  substance  of  stronger  odour),  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  tests : 

1.  To  the  filtered  suspected  fiuid  add  a  slight 
excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  then  a  solution  con- 
taining ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates.  If  hydro- 
cyanic acid  or  a  soluble  cyanide  be  present,  upon 
the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  the 
liquid  turns  to  a  blue  colour  (more  or  less  intense 
aceording  to  the  quantity  of  acid  present),  owing 
to  the  formation  of  Prussian  blue. 

2.  Add  to  the  suspected  fluid  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver;  if  hydro^anic  acid  be  present,  a  white 
precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver  is  formed,  which 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but  is  soluble 
in  ammonia  and  cyanide  of  pota8h,and  which,  when 
heated  to  redness,  gives  off  the  inflammable  violet- 
flamed  cyanogen. 

8.  Acidulate  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected 
liquid  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
place  it  in  a  watch-glass;  then  invert  a  second 
watch-glass,  moistened  with  a,  drop  of  solution  of 
ammonic  sulphide,  over  this.  After  a  few  minutes 
remove  the  upper  watch-glass,  and  evaporate  the 
liquid  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath ;  let  the  dry 
residue  be  treated  with  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution 
of  ferric  chloride.  If  hydrocyanic  acid  be  present 
a  blood-red  colour  is  produced,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  red  ferric,  which  may  be  discharged 
by  chloride  of  mercury;  a  reaction  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  similar  colour  given  by 
meconic  acid. 

Where  large  quantities  of  material  have  to  be 
examined,  it  is  desirable  that  the  acid  should  be 
distilled  off  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  acidulating 
the  liquid  with  tartaric  acid  if  it  be  alkaline.  The 
distillate  is  then  to  be  tested  by  any  of  the  above 
methods. 

Antidotes.  Qive  a  scruple  of  carbonate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  and  directly  afterwards  10  gr.  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  also  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled water,  to  which  should  be  added  1  dr.  of 
tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron.  Whilst  this  is 
being  prepared,  and  subsequently,  apply  cold 
affusion  to  the  head  and  neck,  artificial  respira- 
tion, and,  if  practicable,  give  strong  coffee  and 
brandy.  A  more  ready  remedy  is  ammonia,  g^ven 
both  internally  and  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

HYDBOFLUOBIC    ACID.    HF.    Syn.    Fluo- 

HYSBIC  ACID,  FlUOBIDB  OF  HTDBOGEIT,  HyDBIC 

FLUOBIDB;  AoiDUK  HTBBOFLUOBiouH,  L.  A  Com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  fiuorine  analogous  in  com- 
position and  chemical  prox>ertie8  to  hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids.  Discovered  by 
Scheele,  but  first  obtained  pure  by  Qay-Lussac  and 
Th^naid  in  1810. 

JPrep.  1.  From  ^fior-«;>ar  (free  from  silica  and 
metallic  sulphides)  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  fiuor- 
spar  being  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  placed  in  a 


leaden  retort,  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  ci 
concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  and  on  applying  heAt» 
a  highly  acid  vapour  distils  over,  which  condenses 
to  a  liquid  if  passed  into  a  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  standing  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  a  teni> 
perature  of  4  F.  Louyet  has  shown  that  the 
liquid  acid,  obtained  as  above,  is  not  (as  onoe 
believed)  anhydrous. 

2.  From  the  doable  fluoride  of  potassium  and 
hydrogen.  Fremy*s  method  is  to  render  the  salt 
anhydrous  by  careful  drying,  and  by  the  anb- 
sequent  application  of  a  strong  heat  to  expel  ^e 
equivalent  of  hydrofluoric  acid  contained  in  it; 
it  is  condensed  into  a  colourless,  mobile,  very 
volatile  liquid  by  the  application  of  a  freenn^ 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

8.  By  decomposing  plumbic  fluoride  by  dry 
hydrogen. 

Prop.  The  strong,  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid 
obtained  by  the  action  c%  oil  of  vitriol  on  fluor- 
spar is  a  densely  fuming,  volatile,  colourless  liquid, 
which  boils  at  15*5**  C.  It  combines  with  water 
so  greedily,  and  evolves  so  much  heat  in  doing  so, 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  hissing  noise  like  that  pro- 
duced when  a  red-hot  iron  is  plunged  into  cold 
water.  In  a  concentrated  fbrm  it  has  a  sp.  gr* 
of  1*060.  Brought  into  contact  with  animal 
matter  of  any  kind  it  instantly  destroys  it,  the 
smallest  drop  on  the  skin  producing  a  deep  and 
painful  wound ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  greatest 
care  in  its  preparation.  With  the  exception  of 
platinum,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and  lead,  hydro- 
fluoric aci^  when  diluted,  dissolves  the  metals, 
the  metal,  when  it  undergoes  solution,  displacing 
hydrogen .  Potassium  decomposes  the  strong  acid 
with  explosion. 

The  anhydrous  acid  is  without  action  on  the 
majority  of  metals ;  potassium  and  sodium,  how- 
ever, form  acid  fluorides.  It  rapidly  chars  most 
organic  substances,  and  explodes  when  mixed 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  kept  in  botties 
made  of  gutta-percha,  upon  which  it  exerts  no 
action. 

In  both  the  gaseous  and  fluid  form  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  largely  used  for  etching  on  glass;  and 
this  property  constitutes  one  of  its  most  available 
and  reliable  tests.  The  test  may  be  conveniently 
applied  as  follows : 

Cover  a  small  piece  of  window-glass  or  a  watch- 
glass  with  a  thin  layer  of  wax,  scraping  away  a 
very  small  portion  by  means  of  a  sharply  pointed 
instrument,  and  then  expose  the  glass  for  a  short 
time  to  the  vapour  of  the  acid,  given  off  when  the 
materials  are  heated  in  a  snuJl  leaden  saucer  or 
platinum  crucible;  on  removing  the  wax  with  a 
little  turpentine,  the  marks  on  the  g"^  caused 
by  the  hydrofluoric  acid  will  be  diatinctiy  per- 
ceived. 

The  only  important  salts  of  hydrofluoric  add 
are  the  fluorides  of  calcium  and  ammonium ;  the 
former,  which  is  found  native  as  fluor-spar  (CaF^» 
is  used  as  a  flux;  the  latter  is  used  to  expel 
silicon  from  its  compounds. 

HTDR07LU0SILIC1C  ACID.  2HF.SiF4.  Syn. 
FlUOBIDE  of  BIUCOV  AJSTD  HTDBOOBir.  ^rep. 
From  powderedfluor-sparandsiliceous  sand  or  pow- 
dered glass,  of  each,  1  part;  concentrated  ■nlphoric 
add,  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass  retort,  apply  a  gentle 
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heat,  and  paw  the  evolved  gSM  (fluoride  of  aUioon) 
into  water.  In  order  to  prevent  the  delivery-tahe 
tram  becoming  blocked,  it  should  dip  under  a 
little  mercury  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  De- 
oomporition  ensues,  silica  being  deposited  in  a 
gelatinous  state,  and  hydrofluoeilicic  acid  re- 
maining in  solution.  Tbu  acid  liquor,  which  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  hydrogen,  is  used  as 
a  test  for  barium  and  potassium,  with  which  it 
farms  nearly  insoluble  precijutates. 

HTDB06EV.  H.  8yn.  HYDBOonrnm ,  L. ; 
WA88BB8TOFV,Qer.  An  elementary  body  discovered 
by  Cavendish  in  1766.  It  has  been  found  existing 
in  an  unoombined  state  in  the  gases  evolved  from 
the  solf  ataias  of  Iceland.  Combined  with  oxygen  it 
constitutes  water,  and  in  this  form  is  extensively 
distributed  through  earth,  air,  and  ocean.  It  is 
an  important  constituent  of  all  organised  tissues. 

lV«j>.  Hydrogen  is  always  obtained  for  ex- 
perimental purposes  by  the  deoxidi^on  of  water 
by  one  or  oUier  of  the  following  metiiods : 

1.  A  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain  (a  gun-barrel, 
for  instance)  containing  a  quantity  of  iron 
turnings  or  scraps  of  iron  is  flxed  across  a  furnace, 
so  that  its  middle  portion  may  be  made  red-hot ; 
to  the  one  end  is  attached  a  retort  or  other  vessel 
containing  water,  and  to  the  other  a  bent  tube 
connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough  or  gasometer. 
The  tube  being  now  heated  to  redness  and  the 
water  in  the  retort  brought  into  a  state  of  brisk 
ebullition,  the  evolved  steam  suffers  decomposi- 
tion; the  oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  iron*  and 
the  hydrogen  escaping  into  the  gas-receiver. 

2.  Sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  diluted  with 
6  or  8  times  its  bulk  of  water,  is  poured  on  granu- 
lated line  placed  in  a  retort  or  gas-bottle ;  hydro- 
gen is  evolved  and  is  collected,  as  before.  Scrap 
iron  may  be  used  instead  of  sine,  but  in  this  case 
the  mixture  must  be  heated. 

06#.  This  is  the  most  convenient  method  of 
preparing  hydrogen,  and  the  one  usually  adopted 
in  tiie  laboratory.  To  ensure  the  gas  being  quite 
pure  distilled  sine  is  employed,  and  the  gas  is 
passed,  first  through  a  concentrated  solution  of 
pure  potash,  then  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  salver,  and,  lastly,  through  strong  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  over  f^ragments  of  chloride  of  calcium. 
When  hydrogen  is  prepared  from  crude  sine,  it 
has  a  slight  smell ;  and  when  from  iron,  its  odour 
is  often  strong  and  disagreeable. 

Prop.  Gaseous;  colourless;  tasteless;  odour- 
less (when  pure);  combustible;  sp.  gr.  *06986, 
being  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen  gas,  and  14*4 
times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air;  1  litre  at  O*'  C. 
and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  OrSM  grm.  It  is 
very  readily  inflamed,  even  bv  a  red-hot  wir^  and 
burns  with  a  scarcely  visible  dame,  forming  water. 
Mixed  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen,  it  explodes 
with  great  violence  on  the  approach  of  flame,  or 
on  sudden  compression.  One  volume  of  hydrogen 
and  6  of  atmospheric  air,  and  2  of  hydrogen  and 
1  of  oxygen  are  the  proportions  that  expire  with 
the  greatest  violence.  The  combination  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen,  when  mixed,  is  brought  about 
by  the  heat  of  a  red-hot  solid  or  a  flame,  by  the 
electric  spark,  by  the  presence  of  spongy  plati- 
num, the  black  powder  of  platinum,  dean  plati- 
num foil,  and  some  other  substances.  A  jet  of 
hydnigen  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  or  a  jet  of  these 


gases  (mixed)  burnt  in  the  air,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, produces  a  most  intense  heat.  Water 
absorbs  about  2%  by  volume  of  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  has  been  liquefied  and  even  solidified. 

TuU,  It  is  recognised  by  its  combustibility ; 
the  pale  colour  of  its  flame;  producing  water 
only  when  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen ;  extinguishing 
the  flame  (^  other  bodies;  and  exploding  when 
mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen  and  flred.^ 

27s##,  Iv.  Pure  and  unoombined  hydrogen  is 
not  employed  in  the  arts.  Inhalations  of  this 
gsM  have,  however,  been  occasionally  used  in 
medicine.  On  speaking  immediately  after  an 
inhalation,  the  voice  is  very  shrill  and  squeaky. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  in  performing  this 
experiment  to  inhale  only  pure  hydrogen,  as  it 
may  contun  arseniuretted  hydrogen  if  prepared 
from  impure  xinc  and  acid.  Dr  Beddoes  recom- 
mended them  in  phthisis.  In  combination,  the 
uses  of  hydrogen  are  almost  numberless.  Com- 
bined with  oxygen,  it  forms  water ;  with  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid;  with  fluorine,  hydrofluoric 
acid;  with  cyanogen,  hydrocyanic  acid;  with 
carbon,  innumerable  hydrocarbons ;  with  nitrogen, 
ammonia;  with  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen* 
and  so  on. 

From  its  extreme  lightness  it  has  been  used  to 
flU  balloons,  but  coal-gas  is  now  commonly  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  On  its  property  of  in- 
flaming in  contact  with  spongy  platinum  is 
arranged  the  little  instrument  for  the  production 
of  instantaneous  light  (DoBBREnrBn's  lamp)  sold 
by  the  philosophical  instrument  makers.  The 
chemist  avails  himself  of  the  great  heat  developed 
by  its  combustion  in  oxygen  in  the  formation  of 

the  OXTHTDBOaSV  BLOWPIFB. 

Some  of  the  compounds  of  hydrogen  are 
noticed  below  ^  the  others  under  their  respective 
names. 

Eydrogea,  Antlmo^'niuretted.      SbH,.      8yn, 

HTDBIDB    07    AHTIXONT,    STIBAHIKB;    HTDBO- 

&BKIUK  AKTIMOVIATUM ,  L.  A  gaseous  compound 
of  antimony  and  hydrogen,  prei»red  by  dissolving 
an  alloy  of  antimony  with  a  large  excess  of  zinc 
in  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  pure,  a  variable  proportion 
of  free  hydrogen  being  always  present.  It  bums 
with  a  bluish-white  flame,  giving  rise  to  dense 
fumes  of  antimony  trioxide,  and  when  conducted 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  or  the  flame  is  thrown  on 
a  cold  surface,  as  a  porcelain  plate,  metallic  anti- 
mony is  deposited.  This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison 
when  inhaled.  See  Absbkioub  Aois. 
Hydrogen,    Arseniuretted.       AsHs*        Syn, 

HtSBIDB  07    AB8BVI0,  ABSBKAMIVB  ;     HTPBO- 

eBKiUM  ABSBHirBATTTX,  L.  A  gaseous  compound 
of  arsenic  and  hvdrogen. 

Frep,  Arsenide  of  zinc  (made  by  fusing  to- 
gether equal  weights  of  zinc  and  arsenic)  is  acted 
upon  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  by  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  8  parts  of  water. 

Ohs,  This  gas  is  produced  whenever  arsenious 
or  arsenic  acid,  or  any  of  their  salts,  is  in  presence 
of  nascent  hydrogen.  The  properties  of  arseni- 
uretted hydrogen  are  fully  described  in  the  tests 
for  ABBBVioiTB  AOID.  This  gas  is  a  deadly  poison 
when  inhaled. 

Hydrogen,  Oar^urotted.  This  term  is  specially 
applied  to  two  of  the  numerous  compounds  of 
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carbon  and  hydrogen  (OASBIDBS  07  HTDBOOBir, 

HTDBOOABBONB)  : 

1.  Light  Carbnretted  Hydrogen.  CH4.  Syn. 
Mabbh-gab,  Fibe-dahp.  This  is  often  abun- 
dantly disengaged  in  coal  mines,  and  its  combus- 
tion occasions  those  fearful  explosions  which  are 
so  destructive  to  human  life.  The  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  on  being  stirred,  suffers 
bubbles  of  gas  to  escape,  which,  when  collected 
and  examined,  are  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
latter  is  easily  removed  by  parsing  the  gas  through 
a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  milk  of  lime. 

Prep.  (Dumas.)  A  mixture  of  acetate  of  soda 
(crjaC)  and  potash  ^dry),  of  each^2  parts,  and 
quicklime  (in  powder),  3  parts,  is  strongly  heated 
in  a  flask  or  retort.  The  gas  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute purity  is  disengaged  in  great  abundance,  and 
may  be  collected  over  water. 

Prop,  Colourless ;  neutral ;  nearly  inodorous ; 
burns  with  a  yellow  flame,  producing  pure  water 
and  carbonic  acid ;  explodes  when  kindled  in  con- 
tact with  air  or  oxygen. 

2.  Heavy  Carbnretted  Hydrogen.  CJ3.^,  See 
Olbtiakt  Gas. 

Ohs.  CoAii  GAB,  OIL  GAfl,  and  BBsnr  aAS  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  of  mixtures  of  these  two 
gaseous  hydrocarbons  in  uncertain  proportions, 
obtained  respectively  from  coal,  oil,  and  resin,  by 
the  action  of  heat,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination.    See  Gas. 

Hydrogen,  Qzides  of.  There  are  two  well- 
deflned  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen : 

1.  Suboxide  of  Hydrogen.  H3O.  Water 
(which  see). 

2.  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.    H^O*.    8yn.    Ht- 

DBOOBK  DIOXIDE  ;  HyDBOGBNII  BINOXTDtTH,  L. 

This  singular  fluid  was  discovered  by  M.  Th^nard 
in  1818. 

JPrep,  {Odling.)  A  known  quantity  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or  10  times  its 
volume  of  distilled  water,  is  placed  in  a  glass 
beaker  surrounded  with  ice,  or  a  freezing  mixture. 
A  quantity  of  barium  dioxide  rather  less  than 
sufficient  to  neutralise  the  acid  is  then  ground  to 
a  fine  paste  with  distilled  water,  and  added  gradu- 
ally to  the  acid,  in  which  it  should  dissolve  with- 
out efPervescence.  l)iluted  sulphuric  acid  is  next 
added  cautiously,  to  precipitate  the  barium,  and 
reproduce  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  a  fresh 
quantity  of  peroxide.  The  liquid  having  been 
filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta,  a 
second  proportion  of  barium  dioxide  paste  is  added 
gradually,  as  before.  The  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  filtration,  and  addition  of  dioxide  is 
repeated  6  or  7  times.  Sulphate  of  silver  is  then 
very  carefully  added,  so  as  exactly  to  precipitate 
in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine.  After  filtration,  pure  baxyta,  first 
as  a  paste,  and  then  in  solution,  is  cautiously  added, 
to  precipitate  exactly  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free 
from  the  sulphate  of  silver,  filtration  is  again 
resorted  to,  and  the  clear  liquid  (aqueous  solution 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen)  is  placed  in  a  dish  over 
oil  of  vitriol  in  vtteuo,  in  order  that  the  water 
mixed  with  it  may  evaporate. 

Prop.,  3(0.  A  colourless,  transparent,  somewhat 
syrapy  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*452.  It  has  a  metallic 
teste,  and  corrodes  the  skin.    On  heating,  oxygen 


is  rapidly  evolved,  and  water  remains.  It  mixes 
freely  with  water,  and  becomes  more  permanent 
by  the  dilution.  It  bleaches  organic  sabstanoes, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidating  agent.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  however,  it  plays  the  part 
of  'a  reducing  agent.  To  the  chemist,  peroxide 
of  hydrog^  and  its  analogue,  dioxide  of  bariom, 
have  been  of  great  service  in  chemical  research. 
Hydrogen  dioxide  has  been  applied  in  the  arts  to 
restore  the  blackened  light  of  paintings  which 
have  become  darkened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
it  is  also  sold  by  hair-dressers  for  bleaching  hmnan 
hair. 

Hydrogen,  Phos'phnretted.    See  Phobphobus. 

Hydrogen,  Sulphides  ofl    See  SmoPHiTB. 

HTDBOHEL.  Bwn.  Htdbombli,  L.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  honey.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Honey,  2  oz. ;  boiling  water,  82  oz. ;  diBsolve5  and 
strain.  A  refreshing  and  rather  la^tive  drink  ; 
in  fevers,  hoarseness,  sore  throats,  &c. 

HTDBOM^TEB.  8y%.  Abbombtbb,  Qbavi- 
HETBB ;  Htdbombtbuii,  L.  An  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids^  and 
hence  the  strength  of  solutions,  the  latter  being 
either  in  inverse  or  direct  proportion  to  the  former. 
Hydrometers  are  of  two  kmds :  1,  those  which 
are  always  immersed  to  the  same  depth  in  distilled 
water,  and  the  liquid  to  be  tried,  small  weights 
being  used  for  the  purpose,  as  in  Fahbbvhbit^b 
and  NiOHOL60K*8  hydrometers ;  and  2,  those  which 
are  suffered  to  rise  or  sink  freely  in  the  liquid, 
until  they  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  in  Stxbs', 
Bauh^s,  &c.  In  both  cases  a  correction  most  be 
made  for  any  variation  in  temperature. 

Of  the  two  kinds,  the  first  give  the  most  aoea- 
rate  results,  and  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
applicable  to  liquids  eiwer  lighter  or  heavier 
than  water;  bat  the  second  are  the  readier  in  prac- 
tice, requiring  less  time  and  less  skill  to  use  tiiem. 
The  following  are  those  best  known : 

BAinc^'s  Hydboicbtbb  or  Abbombtbb,  which 
is  very  generally  employed  on  the  Continent,  con- 
sists  of  two  distinct  instruments,  the  one  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  the  other  for  liquids 
lighter  than  that  fluid.  The  flrst  floats  at  the  0» 
or  '  zero,'  of  the  scale,  in  distilled  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  68^  F.,  and  each  degree,  marked 
downwards,  indicates  a  density  corresponding  to 
1%  of  common  salt.  The  hydrometer  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water  is  poised  so  that  the  0  of  the 
scale  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem  when  it  is 
floating  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  common  salt  in 
9  oz.  of  water,  and  the  d^th  to  which  it  sinks 
in  distilled  water  shows  l(r;  the  space  between 
these  fixed  points  being  equally  divided,  and 
the  g^raduation  continued  upwards  to  the  top  of 
scale. 

The  relations  and  equivalents  of  Baum^s  scales, 
as  now  adopted  in  Fnuioe>  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

These  instruments  were  originally  adjusted  at 
the  temperature  of  12^''  C,  or  64i°  F.  Those 
now  made  in  France  are  adjusted  at  15°  C,  or 
69®  F. ;  and  those  made  in  England,  at  69^  or* 
(more  usually)  60*^  Fahr.  The  standard  tempe- 
rature of  the  instrument  must  be  known  for  its 
correct  application. 

Cabtibb's  Htdbomxtbb,  which  is  much  used 
in  France  for  light  liquids,  has  the  same  point  for 
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Corr^tpondutff  dbobkis  of  BAxnti's   Htdbo- 

lUXKBS  a»d  BSAL  SPBCIVIO  QSAYITIBS : 

1.  Sjfdrouetorfar  K^ids  liohtbb  thorn  waibb, 

or  Phe-e9prii, 


D«fM 

SpaciAe 

Degzwt 

8p«dfle 

Degrew 

Speeifle 

Bmi6. 

OnTifey. 

Baum^ 

GrftTfty. 

Baam^ 

Grarity. 

10 

1*0000 

28 

0^8902 

45 

0-8066 

11 

0^S2 

29 

0-8848 

46 

0-8022 

12 

0-9866 

30 

0-8795 

47 

0-7978 

13 

0-9799 

81 

0-8742 

48 

0-7985 

14 

0-9738 

82 

0-8690 

49 

0-7892 

16 

0-9669 

83 

0-8639 

60 

0-7849 

16 

0-9605 

84 

0-8588 

51 

0-7807 

17 

0-9542 

86 

0-8588 

52 

0-7766 

18 

0-9480 

86 

0-8488 

53 

0-7725 

19 

0-9420 

87 

0-8439 

54 

0-7684 

20 

0-9359 

38 

0-8891 

65 

0^7643 

21 

0-9300 

89 

0-8848 

56 

0-7604 

22 

0-9241 

40 

0-8295 

57 

0-7556 

28 

0-9183 

41 

0-8249 

68 

0-7526 

24 

0-9125 

42 

0-8202 

59 

07487 

25 

0-9068 

48 

0-8156 

60 

0-7449 

26 

0-9012 

44 

0-8111 

61 

0-7411 

27 

0^8957 

2.  Hydrometer  for  Up^xd$  hbatibb  than  watbb  ; 
Pite-aeide,  or  Phesirop, 


Degnm 

SpeciAe 

DefliNM 

Specific 

Degreet 

Specific 

BamU. 

Gravity. 

Baiim6. 

Gnvity. 

Baum6. 

Grarity. 

0 

1-0000 

26 

1-2063 

52 

1*6200 

1 

1-0066 

27 

1-2160 

63 

1*6363 

2 

1*0138 

28 

1*2268 

54 

1*6610 

8 

1-0201 

29 

1*2358 

55 

1-6671 

4 

1-0270 

80 

1-2459 

66 

1*6833 

6 

1*0840 

31 

1*2662 

67 

1-6000 

6 

1-0411 

82 

1-2667 

58 

1-6170 

7 

1-0488 

83 

1*2773 

69 

1-6344 

8 

1*0566 

84 

1*2881 

60 

1*6622 

9 

1-0680 

85 

1-2992 

61 

1*6705 

10 

1*0704 

86 

1*3103 

62 

1*6889 

11 

1-0780 

87 

1-3217 

63 

1-7079 

12 

1*0857 

88 

1*3338 

64 

1-7273 

18 

1*0985 

89 

1*3451 

66 

1*7471 

14 

1-1014 

40 

1-3671 

66 

1*7674 

15 

1-1095 

41 

1*3694 

67 

1*7882 

16 

11176 

42 

1*3818 

68 

1*8095 

17 

11269 

43 

1-3945 

69 

1*8313 

18 

1*1848 

44 

1-4074 

70 

1-8537 

19 

1*1428 

46 

1-4206 

71 

1-8766 

20 

1*1516 

46 

1-4389 

72 

1*9000 

21 

1*1603 

47 

1*4476 

73 

1-9241 

22 

1-1692 

48 

1*4616 

74 

1-9487 

28 

11783 

40 

1-4758 

75 

1-9740 

24 

1-1876 

60 

1*4902 

76 

2-0000 

25 

11968 

61 

1*6051 

the  Mfo  of  its  scale  as  Banm^'s,  but  its  degrees 
are  rather  smaller,  80°  Baam^  being  equal  to  82° 
Caxtier. 

Fahbxithbit's  Htdbombtbb  consists   of  a 
hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a  very 


slender  stem  abore,  terminating  in  a  small  dish. 
The  stem  is  not  gradoated,  but  the  middle,  or  half- 
length  of  the  stem,  is  distingnished  by  a  fine  line 
across  it.  The  instrument  is  immersed  in  all  ex- 
periments to  the  middle  of  the  stem  by  placing 
proper  weights  in  the  little  dish  above,  l^ien,  as 
the  part  immersed  is  constantly  of  the  same  mag- 
nitode,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer 
is  known,  this  last  weight,  added  to  the  weights 
in  the  dish,  will  be  eqnal  to  the  weight  of  fluid 
displaced  by  the  instrument ;  and  accordingly  the 
specific  gravities  for  the  common  form  of  the 
tables  will  be  given  by  the  proportion — 

At  the  whole  toeight  of  the  hydrometer  and 
He  lo€id,  when  adjusted  in  dittilled  water,  is  to 
the  nnmher  1000,  so  is  the  whole  weight,  when 
adjusted  in  any  other  fluid,  to  the  number  sjr- 
preeting  ite  epeeifle  gravity. 

Gat-Lus8ac'8  Alooholoxbtbb  is  used  to  de» 
termine  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  at 
once  indicates  on  the  stem  the  percentage  of  abso* 
lute  alcohol  in  the  liquid  examined.  The  original 
experiments  of  Gay-Lussac  having  been  made  on 
liquids  at  a  temperature  of  59^  F.,  all  examples 
examined  by  the  alcoholometer  must  either  be 
brought  to  that  temperature  previous  to  being 
tested,  or  a  correction  made  in  the  strength 
found. 

Nioholbov'b  Hydboxbteb  is  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  Fahrenheit's.  It  has  in  ad- 
dition to  the  small  dish  for  weighto  above^  a  little 
cup  attached  below,  for  holding  any  soUd  body 
whose  weight  in  water  is  required.  It  is  chiefly 
intended  for  taking  the  sp.  gr.  of  minerals. 

Bichtbb's  Htdbombtbb  resembles,  for  the 
most  part,  Gay-Lussac's. 

Stkbs*  Htdbombtbb  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Revenue  authorities  in  [England  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  of  spirite,  and  has  been  already  fully 
noticed* 

Tbaixbs'b  Htdbobutsb  resembles  Gay- 
Lussac's. 

Twaddbll'b  Htdbombtbb  is  much  used  in 
the  bleaching  esteblisbmente  of  Scotland,  and 
in  some  parts  of  England.  According  to  this 
scale,  0  is  equal  to  1000  or  the  sp.  gr.  of  distilled 
water,  and  each  degree  is  equal  to  '005 ;  so  that, 
by  multiplying  this  number  by  the  number  of 
degrees  marked  on  the  scale,  and  adding  1°,  the 
real  specific  gravity  is  obtained. 

Ohe.  Hydrometers,  unless  manufactured  with 
great  care  and  skill,  merely  afford  approximate 
resulto,  but  which  are  nevertheless  sufficiently 
correct  for  ordinarv  purposes.  They  also  require 
several  ounces  of  liquid  to  float  them,  and  hence 
cannot  be  used  for  very  small  quantities.  Those 
of  Fahrenheit,  Nicholson,  and  Sykes  are  the  most 
accurate,  both  in  principle  and  application.  They 
are  all  employed  with  a  tall  glass  cylinder  termed 
a  sample,  test,  or  hydrometer  glass,  in  a  way 
already  noticed. 

Aloohoxombtbbs,  Elaiombtbbs,  Saoohabo- 
MBTBB8,  UBnrOMBTBBS,  &c.,  are  simply  hydro- 
meters so  weighted  and  gx«duated  as  to  adapt 
them  for  testing  spirite,  syrups,  urine,  &c.  See 
Alooholombtbt,  Sfboipio  Gbavitt,  Ac, 

HTDBOM'ETBT.  Syn.  Abbombtbt.  The  art 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  and 
hence  their  strength  and  commercial  value.    The 
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inBtraments  used  are  noticed  above ;  their  action 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  a  floating'  body  dis- 
places a  bulk,  equal  to  itself  in  weight,  of  the 
fluid  in  which  it  floats,  and  consequently  that  a 
body  of  a  given  weight  sinks  deeper  in  a  lighter 
than  in  a  heavier  fluid.  In  hydrometric  determi- 
nations the  temperature  of  the  samples  must  be 
carefully  attended  to,  for  fluids  expand  as  their 
temperature  is  increased.  The  hydrometers  used 
in  England  are  generally  adjusted  to  the  standard 
temperature  of  60°  F.,  and  when  '  Hydrometer 
Tables,'  giving  the  corrections  for  the  variations 
of  the  thermometer,  are  not  accessible,  the  fluids 
to  be  examined  should  be  brought  to  this  standard 
temperature  by  applying  heat  directly  to  the 
vessel  when  the  temperature  is  below  the  standard, 
or  by  surrounding  the  vessel  with  cold  water  when 
it  is  above  the  standard.  The  principal  appli- 
cations of  hydrometry  are  described  in  different 
parts   of  this  work.    See  Acstimbtbt,   Aloo- 

HOLOHBTBY,  ChLOBOHBTSY,  SfECIVIO  ObITITT, 

HTDBOP'ATHT.  Syn,  Watbb  oubb;  Ht- 
DBOPATHIA,  L.  A  mode  of  curing  diseases  by 
the  copious  use  of  pure  cold  water,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  together  with  dry  sweating, 
and  the  due  regiUation  of  diet,  exercise,  and 
clothing.  This  "  treatment  of  diseases  undoubt- 
edly includes  powerful  therapeutic  agents,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  the  educated  and  honourable 
practitioner  might  be  most  beneficially  resorted 
to  as  remedial  agents  "  {Pereira), 

ETDBOPEO'BIA.  %n.  Casisb  icadkbsb; 
Rabibs-oanina,  L.  a  disease  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  poison  being 
introduced  into  the  system  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal.    See  Rabibb. 

HTD&OSiriiPHU'BIC  ACID.    See  Sulphub. 

HTGIEHE.  %».  Hyoe^vb,  Fr.  Health; 
its  preservation,  promotion,  and  restoration. 
That  department  of  medicine  and  civil  govern- 
ment which  relates  to  health.    See  AiB,  Bath, 

EXBBOISB,  FliAHKBL,  FoOD,  NVTBITIOV,*  SLBEP, 

Ybntilatioh,  &c. 

HTGBOXETEB.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  hyg^meters, 
chemical  hygrometers,  condensing  hygrometers, 
and  psychrometers. 

Chemical  H^gromeUr,  This  consists  of  a 
U-tube  containing  some  hygroscopic  substance, 
as  calcium  chloride,  or  pumice-stone  soaked  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  an  aspirator  by  means  of 
which  a  known  volume  of  air  can  be  drawn 
through  the  U-tube.  The  increase  in  weight  of 
the  U-tube  and  its  contents  represents  the 
amount  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air. 

DanielVt  Hygrometer,  This  is  a  simple  form 
of  condensing  hygrometer.  It  consists  of  two 
glass  bulbs  at  the  ends  of  a  glass  tube  bent  twice 
(see  engr.).  The  bulb  (a)  contains  some  ether 
into  whidx  a  delicate  thermometer  plunges ;  the 
rest  of  the  space  contains  nothing  but  ether 
vapour.  The  bulb  (b)  is  covered  with  muslin,  and 
ether  is  dropped  upon  it;  the  evaporation  cools 
the  bulb  (b),  and  causes  the  ether  vapour  inside  to 
condense;  the  pressure  inside  the  apparatus  is 
thus  lowered,  and  the  ether  in  (a)  is  caused  to 
evaporate.    By  this  means  the  bulb  (a)  if  ooqM 


until  a  fllm  of  moisture  is  noticed  on  the  outside 
of  it ;  the  temperature  of  the  ether  is  then 


fully  noted.  The  temperature  is  also  noted  at 
which  the  fllm  of  moisture  disappears  (on  dia- 
continuing  the  cooling  process) ;  tne  mean  of  the 
two  temperatures  is  taken  as  the  dew-point. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  on 
the  stem.  Having  ascertained  the  dew-pointy 
the  hggromeirie  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
found :  it  is  the  ratio  of  the  vapour-pressure  of 
the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  to  the  vaponr- 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  the  ur 
would  contain  if  saturated  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. This  ratio  of  vapour-pressure  is  equal  to 
the  ratio  of  the  quanti^  of  moisture  in  the  air 
to  the  quantity  it  would  contain  at  the  same 
temperature  if  saturated. 

MegnauWe  Hygrometer,  This  is  an  improved 
form  of  Daniell^s  hygrometer,  in  which  the  bulbs 
are  replaced  by  silver  thimbles,  and  one  of  them 
is  cooled  by  aspirating  air  through  ether  which  it 
contains. 

Fsgehrometer,  or  Wei-hM  Hygrometer,  This 
consists  of  two  delicate  thermometers,  of  which 
the  bulb  of  one  is  kept  dry,  and  that  of  the  other 
moist.  From  the  difference  in  the  readings  of 
the  two  thermometers  the  dew-point  can  be  ap- 
proximately found. 

Hygrometers  have  also  been  constructed  which 
depend  upon  the  property  of  hair,  catgut,  &c.. 
of  elongating  when  dry,  and  contracting  when 
moist,  but  they  are  by  no  means  |aoourate.  A 
common  form  of  this  kind  of  hygrometer,  or 
hygproscope,  is  the  chimney  ornament  consisting^ 
of  small  male  and  female  figures  and  a  little 
house ;  the  man  appears  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
woman  in  fine. 

HTOCHOUC  ACID.  CJB-^O^,  Sym,  Qlt- 
oohyooholalio  aoh).  A  compound  peculiar 
to  the  gall  of  pigs,  discovered  by  Strecker  and 
Gundelach. 

Prep,  The  fresh  gall  of  pigs  is  mixed  with  a 
I  solntio&  of  sulphate  of  aodiom ;  the  precipitate  is 
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diMolTed  in  alMolnte  alcohol,  and  deoolonriaed  by 
animal  charcoal.  From  this  eolation  ether  throws 
down  hjocholate  of  sodium,  which,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  solphuric  acid,  yields  hyocholic  acid  as  a 
resinous  mass,  which  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  re- 
precipitated  by  water,  and  dried.  When  heated 
with  alkaline  solutions,  glyoocine  and  a  new 
crystaUine  add  (hyocholalic  acid)  are  formed. 
When  boiled  with  acids,  it  yields  glyoocine  and 
hyodyslyein. 

HTOBCmB.  The  second  alkaloid  of  hyoscya- 
mns,  discovered  by  Ladenburg.  Hyoscine  itself 
18  a  S3fnipy  body  nnsnitable  for  use,  but  its  salts 
crystallise  readily.  The  hydriodate  and  hydro- 
bromate  are  chiefly  used;  the  latter  is  freely 
soluble.  Hyoscine  is  a  powerful  cerebral  sedative. 
P)rof.  H.  C.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  first  experi- 
mented on  this  drug.  In  spermatorrhoea  he  be- 
lieves it  to  have  a  specific  field  of  usefulness;  in 
erotomania,  as  an  hypnotic  where  sleep  is  pre- 
vented by  too  gren^  cerebral  activity,  and  in 
intense  fever  with  delirium,  its  influence  was  also 
decidedly  beneficiaL  Dr  J.  Mitchell  Bruce  finds 
that  it  completely  controls  those  conditions  of 
cerebral  excitement  variously  known  as  delirium, 
mania,  and  insomnia,  with  restlessness;  it  is  a 
remedy  which  can  be  readily  administered,  and 
will  act  immediately,  and  for  several  hours  so  as 
to  afford  quiet  and  rest,  not  only  to  the  patient, 
but  to  those  around  }dm. ^Dose,  f^  to  ^^  gr. 

HTOSCT'AltDnB.  S^.  Htosctamia,  Ht- 
OflCTAMiKA,  Datusiitb,  Dattsia.  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  common  henbane  (Syotcjfomui 
Miger),  and  also  from  the  thorn-apple  (Datura 
Hraimonium), 

Used  as  a  mydriatic  in  place  of  atropine,  as  an 
antispasmodic  in  asthma,  epilepsy,  whooping- 
cough,  chorea,  &c.,  and  subsequently  as  an  hypnotic 
in  cases  of  insani^.  Dr  Robert  Lawson  found  it 
of  great  value  where  aggressive  and  destruotive 
excitement  was  the  leading  symptom. — I>099y  i^ 

HTPVOVS.    See  Aobtophbitonb. 

HTPH0T1C8.  4f».  Htfhotioa,L.  Agento 
or  medicines  which  induce  sleep,  as  opium,  mor- 
phia, henbane,  Indian  hemp,  lactuoarium,  &c. 
Agents  which  prevent  sleep  are  cidled  agrypnotics 
(agfiffnoHoa,  L.),  or  anthypnotics  {anihjfpno* 
tiea,  li.). 

HTPOCHLO'lUC  ACID.    See  Cblobihs. 

HTPOCHOHDRI'ABIS.  Syn,  Hypochondsi- 
AGisif.  The  'hip'  or  'hyp,'  the  'vapours,'  de- 
pression of  spirits,  'blue  devils.'  This  disease 
chiefly  affects  persons  of  the  melancholic  tem- 
perament, and  is  commonly  induced  by  hard  study, 
irregular  habits  of  life,  want  of  proper  social 
intercourse,  living  in  close  apartments,  and  in- 
sufficient out-of-door  exercise.  The  treatment 
may  in  most  cases  be  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  DYSPEPSIA,  observing,  however,  that  success 
depends  more  on  amusing  and  engaging  the  mind, 
and  in  gradually  weaning  it  from  old  conceits, 
than  in  the  mere  administration  of  medicine. 
When  the  patient  is  tormented  with  a  visionary 
or  exaggerated  sense  of  pain,  or  of  some  concealed 
disease,  or  a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain  persons, 
places,  or  things,  or  groundless  apprehensions  of 
personal  danger  or  poverty,  or  the  conriction  of 
having  experienced  some  dreadful  accident  or 


misfortune,  the  better  way  is  to  avoid  any  direct 
attempts  to  alter  his  opinions,  but  to  endeavour 
to  inspire  confidence  in  some  method  of  relief. 
Qreding  mentions  the  case  of  a  medical  man  who 
conceived  that  his  stomach  was  full  of  frogs, 
which  had  been  successively  spawning  ever  since 
he  had  bathed,  when  a  boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he 
had  perceived  some  tadpoles ;  and  he  had  spent 
his  life  in  endeavouring  to  get  them  removed. 
One  patient,  perhaps,  fancies  himself  a  giant; 
another  as  heavy  as  lead ;  a  third  a  feather,  in 
continual  danger  of  being  blown  away  by  the 
wind ;  and  a  fourth  a  piece  of  glass,  and  is  hourly 
fearful  of  being  broken.  Maroellus  Dentatus 
mentions  a  baker  of  Ferrara  who  thought  himself 
a  lump  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or 
come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted.  The 
writer  of  this  article  once  knew  a  man  who  always 
put  on  his  coat  the  wrong  side  in  front,  because 
he  conceived  his  fiuie  looked  behind  him.  In 
such  cases  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  the  patient, 
as  it  only  causes  irritation,  and  increases  the 
malady.  The  restoration  of  the  bodily  health, 
and  a  sudden  surprise  or  change  of  scene,  will 
often  effect  a  cure. 

HTPOirrTBIC  ACID.    See  Nitbogek. 

HTPONrXKOUS  AaD.    See  Nitbogbv. 

HTPOVOIIEUTA  PADELLA,  Tasch.  {Ypono- 
metUa  padella.  West. ;  JEfypomomeuta  paieUua, 
Stainton).  The  small  Ermine  Moth.  Many 
apple  growers  in  England,  and  particularly 
in  Kent,  ¥rill  remember  the  exceeding  destruc- 
tion caused^  by  this  insect  in  1866.  They 
will  also  call  to  mind  how  troublesome  it 
was  in  most  of  the  large  apple-producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  year  1877,  and  in  some  few  places 
again  in  1880,  though  the  last  attack  was  bv  no 
means  general.  Whole  orchards  were  entirely 
devastated  in  the  two  first-named  years,  so  that 
at  the  commencement  of  July  the  trees  were  as 
bare  of  foliage  as  in  December.  Leaves,  blos- 
soms, and  fruit  were  all  cleared  off  by  the  innu- 
merable caterpillars  which  not  only  devoured 
every  particle  of  these,  but  also  actually  began  to 
gnaw  the  most  tender  portions  of  the  fruit-bear- 
ing  spurs.  Not  only  did  tiiey  utterly  ruin  the 
crop  in  these  seasons,  but  tiiey  also  injured  the 
trees  so  extensively  that  they  only  yielded  a  small 
crop  in  the  subsequent  seasons. 

In  1866,  when  hundreds  of  acres  of  apple 
orchards  had  not  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  upon  the 
trees  by  the  action  of  the  caterpillars  of  this 
Syponomeuia,  many  of  the  oak  trees  in  England 
were  stripped  of  all  foliage  b^  the  caterpillars  of 
a  kindrea  species.  It  was  said  that  these,  as  well 
as  the  apple  trees,  were  '  struck,'  or  blighted,  by 
the  east  wind,  which  had  prevailed  unusually 
during  the  spring. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  to  attribute  the  attacks 
of  insects  to  the  east  wind,  as  if  it  in  some 
mysterious  maimer  were  the  actual  generator  of 
sundry  of  the  species  which  spoil  the  crops  and 
destroy  vegetation,  or  as  if  they  literally  came 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  after  a  cold  and  variable  spring  season, 
during  which  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount 
of  east  wind,  all  kinds  of  plants,  trees,  and  herbs 
appear  to  be  more  liable  to  receive  injury  from 
insects.    This  is  certainly  the  case  witii  respect 
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to  hop-plants  and  to  vines,  and  is  dne  to  certain 
chemical  changes  and  the  disorganisation  of  tis- 
sues which  render  plants  more  grateful  to  the 
tastes  or  more  suitable  to  the  constitution  of 
parasites.  Dr  Sachs,  in  his  *  Physiology  of 
Vegetation/  and  De  CandoUe  (*  Physiologic  V^g^- 
tale,  Influence  des  Agens  Ezt&ieurs/  par  A. 
De  CandoUe)  have  shown  that  plants  are  mate- 
rially affected  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  by  radiation,  which  is  especially  intense  in 
dear  cold  mornings.  And  in  these  circumstances 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  wind  has  been  in  the 
east,  which  is  '  neither  g^ood  for  man  nor  beast ;' 
nor  for  plant,  may  be  well  added. 

Passing  through  Brittany  and  Normandy  in 
1866,  it  was  seen  that  the  trees  in  most  of 
the  apple  orchards  had  been  attacked  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  England  by  the 
Syponomeuta,  The  oak  trees  in  many  of  the 
French  forests  were  also  rapidly  losing  their 
foUage  in  June. in  the  same  year  from  the 
action  of  caterpillars,  and  even  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  many  of  the  trees  were  completely 
bare  of  leaves.  An  eminent  pomologist  in  the 
central  part  of  France  writes  that  in  1865 
the  Bypanomeuta  caused  great  losses  to  apple 
g^wers,  and  that  twice  since  that  date  it  has 
sadly  ix\jured  the  crop  of  apples. 

There  is  no  record  that  this  insect  is  known  in 
Amwica  and  Canada.  In  Germany  it  is  very 
destructive,  though  from  the  descriptions  of 
Schmidberger  and  Tuchenberg  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  German  species  is  quite 
identical  with  the  English. 

Some  confusion  exists  also  among  English  en- 
tomologists as  to  the  species  in  this  country 
which  attack  apple  trees.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  Myponomeuta  cognatella  is  the  real 
offender.  Others  that  the  Hyponomtuta  malivo' 
9elia,  or  malinella,  alone  occasions  the  mischief. 
But  no  one  who  has  seen  the  larvsB  actually  upon 
the  leaves,  and  noted  the  colour  and  markings  of 
the  wings  of  the  moth,  can  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Myponomiuta  padella  which  is  the  veritable 
cause  of  the  evil. 

The  common  hawthorn  is  also  frequently 
assailed  by  the  Hyponomeuta  padella.  It  is  by 
no  means  unusual  to  see  the  hedg^ — 'quick' 
hedges — entirely  bare  of  leaves,  and  the  twigs 
covered  with  webs  either  full  of  caterpillars  or 
deserted  by  the  hosts  whose  food  has  become 
exhausted. 

lAfe  Siiiory,  The  HyponometUa  padella 
belongs  to  the  family  ffyponomeutida  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Lkfidoptbka.  Westwood  places  this  family 
between  the  Tortrieida  and  the  Tineida.  Mr 
Stainton,  splitting  up  the  cUvision  Heterocera 
into  nine  groups,  places  the  Syponomeutida  in 
the  seventh  group,  Tineina. 

The  perfect  insect  is  about  8  lines  across  its 
expanded  wings,  and  its  body  is  a  little  more 
than  6  lines  in  length — ^that  is,  rather  more  than 
the  third  of  an  inch.  Its  anterior  or  fore- wings 
are  white,  having  a  tinge  of  ash-grey  more  pro- 
minent in  some  specimens  than  in  others.  Upon 
these  wing^  there  are  irregular  rows  of  black 
dots.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  species 
Hyponomeuta  cognaieUa  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently confounded,  upon  whose  wings  the  dots 


are  more  regularly  placed  in  rows.  The  wings 
of  H,  cognateUa  also  are  generally  white.  The 
posterior  or  hind-wings  of  K,  padella  are  of  a 
darker  grey  than  tiie  fore-wings,  with  very  pale 
grey,  almost  white,  cilia,  or  fringes. 

About  the  first  week  in  July  the  moth,  which 
is  quiescent  in  the  daytime,  and  flies  in  the 
twilight,  lays  from  20  to  80  eggs  upon  the 
small  spurs  of  the  apple  trees  near  to  the  bases  of 
the  leaves.  These  may  be  found  in  little  groups 
or  heaps,  firmly  fastened  together  and  to  the 
spurs  with  a  glutinous  substance  to  keep  them  in 
their  places,  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  protection. 
After  a  while,  depending  in  a  deg^ree  upon  the 
weather  and  other  conditions,  but  generally 
before  the  leaves  have  fallen,  tiny  caterpillars  are 
hatched  from  the  egg^.  They  remain  very  small 
and  keep  close  together  in  g^ups  under  the 
shelter  of  their  viscous  covering  until  the  spring 
comes,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  appear.  At  first 
the  little  caterpillars  are  only  about  the 
24th  part  of  an  inch  long.  Their  colour  is 
dirty  white  or  yellowish,  and  they  have  dark 
heads.  Directly  the  leaves  and  blossoms  show 
signs  of  bursting  forth  the  caterpillars  leave 
their  nest  and  g^t  into  the  nascent  leaf-whorls 
and  the  developing  calyces  of  the  blossonu,  and 
commence  feeding  at  once  upon  these.  Pro- 
fessor Westwood  is  of  opinion  that  they  first 
burrow  into  the  tissues  ox  the  leaves  and  feed 
upon  these  under  the  parenchyma.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  this,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely,  but  I  have  found  them  in  the 
whorls  and  in  the  calyces,  evidently  feeding  upon 
their  external  structure.  When  they  get  larger, 
and  the  foliage  and  the  flowers  are  fully  out, 
they  congregate  together  and  spin  webs  round 
the  leaves  and  the  clusters  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
either  to  mark  them  thus  for  their  own,  or  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  weather.  At  full 
size  they  are  rather  more  than  8-4tbs  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  grey  or  lead  oolonr, 
having  16  feet.  They  assume  the  pupa  stage 
in  due  time,  or  when  the  food-supply  runs 
short,  and  each  caterpillar  enwraps  itself  in  a 
cocoon  within  the  area  of  the  general  web.  As  a 
rule  the  moths  appear  towards  the  end  of  June. 
I  have  observed  also  that  within  two  or  three 
days  a  general  transformation  has  taken  place 
and  that  the  webs  are  forsaken,  whUe  in  the 
evening  the  air  is  full  of  little  moths  hovering 
round  the  branches,  preparing  to  deposit  eggs  to 
perpetuate  their  species  for  another  season. 

Pretienlion,  Alter  an  attack,  especiaUy  if  the 
groups  of  little  caterpillars  are  found  upon  the 
spurs — and  it  must  be  said  here  that  it  requires 
very  good  eyes  and  close  inspection  to  discover 
them^lime  may  be  thrown  up  over  the  trees, 
which  would  at  all  events  dislodige  some  of  them. 
This  operation  must  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Solutions  of  soft  soap  and  water,  in 
the  proportions  of  12  lbs.  of  soft  soap  and  5  lbs. 
of  quassia  to  100  galls,  of  water,  may  be  applied 
with  much  advantage  in  the  autumn  to  infested 
trees,  half -standard^  pyramids,  espaliers,  boshes, 
and  small  standards.  It  would  be  tedious  and 
costly  to  wash  full-sized  apple  trees  in  or- 
chards, but  it  would  pay  without  doubt  if  from 
the  presence  of  the  caterpillars  in  numbers  a 
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severe  attack  might  be  expected  in  the  enBQing 
Bpriug, 

It  has  been  noticed  occasionally  that  the  haw- 
thorn hedges  aroand  apple  orchards  are  infested 
with  these  caterpillars,  whose  webs  completely 
cover  the  leaves  and  twigs.  To  prevent  these 
from  changing  into  moths  it  woold  be  desirable 
to  beat  the  hedges  well  on  both  sides  and  to 
trample  upon  the  caterpillars,  or  to  dig  them  into 
the  groimd  if  the  hedg^-sides  are  dog,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  Kent,  where  the  quick 
hedges  are  well  kept,  being  in  many  cases  dug 
twice  and  brushed  twice  in  the  year. 

Memtediet,  It  is  most  difficult  to  apply  reme- 
dies in  large  orchards  and  upon  hu^e  trees. 
When  the  caterpillars  commence  operatu>ns  they 
are  protected  by  the  leaves  and  blossoms.  After- 
wards they  are  covered  by  their  webs,  which 
would  serve  to  shield  them  from  applications  of 
soft  soap  and  quassia. 

In  the  case  of  low  trees  and  bushes  the  webs 
may  be  brushed  off  the  trees  and  the  caterpillars 
dng  into  the  ground  with  lime,  or  trampled  upon. 
Or  copious  washings  with  soft  soap  and  quassia 
m^  be  tried. 

Starlings  are  great  devourers  of  these  cater- 
pillars. .  Th^  build  in  the  holes  in  old  apple 
trees,  and  effectually  keep  those  near  their  nest- 
ing-places clear  from  insects  ('  Reports  on  Insects 
Injurious  to  Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq., 
F.Z.S.). 

HTF0PH08PH0B0U8     ACID.      See     Pho8« 

PHOBUfl. 

HTFOSUIiPHU'BIC  ACID.  8yn,  Dithiokio 
Acid.  H^O^^  The  barium  salt  can  be  prepared 
by  passing  sulphur  dioxide  through  water  con- 
taining manganese  dioxide  in  suspension. 

HTFOSULTHUBOUS  ACID.  See  SiTLPHirBOUi 
Acid.      

HTBA'CCUM.  A  substance  produced  by  the 
Cape  badger  (Syrax  eapennt),  and  proposed  as 
a  substitute  for  CASTOBJniM.  Pereira  considered 
it  to  be  inert  and  useless. 

ET8TSBIC8.  9^%.  Htstbbia,  Pibsio  ht8- 
TniCA,  L.  In  paiholoigy,  a  nervous  affection 
peculiar  to  women,  attacking  in  paroxysms  or 
fits,  preceded  by  dejection,  tears^  difficult  breath- 
ing, sickness,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The 
tr^tment  of  this  disoue  varies  with  the  causes 
and  the  symptoms.  Bleeding,  cupping,  and  de- 
pletives are  generally  had  recourse  to  in  robust 
and  plethoric  habits,  and' stimulants  and  tonics  in 
.those  of  a  weakly  or  relaxed  constitution.  Aflti- 
fion  of  cold  water  and  nasal  stimulants  will  fre- 
quently remove  the  fit  in  mild  cases.  Exercise, 
proper  amusements,  and  regular  hours  and  diet, 
with  constant  occupation,  are  the  best  preventives. 
See  DAArGHT(Antihy8teric  and  Hydrc^anic),  &c. 

ICE.  ^yn.  QiiACiBS,  L.  Water  in  the  solid 
state.  On  being  cooled  water  gradually  con- 
tracts until  the  temperature  has  faUen  to  82'9°  F., 
when  it  begins  to  expand.  At  the  fyeezing-point, 
32°  F.,  under  ordinary  conditions,  water  crystal- 
lises or  freezes,  and  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued expansion  the  sp.  gr.  of  ice,  as  compared 
with  that  of  water  at  89*9*',  is  as  '94  to  1*00. 
Ice  has  the  peculiar  property  of  reuniting  by  the 
contact  of  adjoining  surfaces  after  having  been 


broken  into  fragments  (bsoblatiok).  Coloured 
water  and  salt  ^rtAer,  by  freezing,  produce  colour- 
less and  fresh  ice;  and  clean  solid  ice,  when 
thawed,  furnishes  water  equal  in  purity  to  that 
which  has  been  distilled. 

The  use  of  ice  in  the  preparation  of  ICB-CBBAICS, 
ICBD  LIQUOBS,  &c.,  is  noticed  elsewhere.  The 
confectioner  collects  his  Ice  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  winter,  and  stores  it  in  a  well-drained 
well  or  excavation,  somewhat  of  the  form  of  an 
inverted  sugar-loaf,  contained  in  a  small  shed  or 
building  called  an  ioe-hottsb.  This  building 
should  always  be  situated  on  a  dry  sandy  soil, 
and,  if  possible,  on  an  eminence.  The  door  should 
be  on  the  north  side,  and  the  roof  should  be  conical 
and  thickly  thatched  with  straw. 

In  medicine,  ice  is  frequently  employed  ex- 
ternally in  inflammation  of  the  brain,  to  resolve 
inflammation,  to  stop  haomorrhage,  to  constringe 
relaxed  parts,  and  as  an  anodyne  to  deaden  pain. 
For  these  purposes  it  is  pounded  small  in  a  cloth, 
and  placed  in  a  bladder  or  bag  of  gauze  (iob-cap, 
iob-foulticb)  before  applying  it.  Internally,  ice 
or  ice-cold  water  has  been  given  with  advantage 
in  heartburn,  typhus,  inflammation  and  spasms  of 
the  stomach,  to  check  the  vomiting  in  cholera^ 
and  to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  whether  bronchial, 
gastric,  nasal,  or  uterine.  Very  recently  ice  has 
been  proposed  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
diphtheria.  Small  lumps  of  ice,  or  a  small  glass- 
ful of  pounded  ice-and-water,  will  often  tempo- 
rarily restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  nervous 
system  during  hot  weather,  when  all  other  means 
f  alL  Ice-creams,  taken  in  moderation^  act  in  the 
same  way. 

In  the  warmer  climates  of  Europe  an  XCB- 
H0178B  or  an  igb-babb  (a  bbfbigbbatob)  is  a 
necessary  appendage  to  every  respectable  dwell- 
ing, not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  the 
palate  with  iced  beverages,  but  to  enable  the  re- 
sidents to  preserve  their  provisions  (flsh,  meat» 
game,  milk,  butter,  Ac.)  in  a  wholesome  state 
from  day  to  day.    In  addition  to  large  cargoes  of 
ice  imported  yearly  from  Norway,  and  principally 
consumed  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  ice 
is  now  manufactured  to  no  inconsiderable  amount 
in  these  three  countries  artificially,  the  principal 
consumption  of  the  factitious  article  being  oy 
brewers,  who  use  it  for  the  cooling  of  their  worts. 
The  artificial  manufacture  of  ice  is  effected  by 
means  of  the  condensation  of  elastic  vapours  in 
machines  expressly  made  for  the  purpose.    In 
Siebe's  ice-making  machine  the  vapour  of  ether 
is  made  to  traverse  metallic  tubes  surrounded  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt,  by  which 
it  becomes  recondensed  to  the  liquid  state,  to  be 
again  utilised  in  the  production  of  the  vapour, 
the  solution  of  salt  becoming  at  the  same  time  so 
reduced  in  temperature  as  to   convert  into  ice 
water  contained  in  proper  vessels   placed  in  it. 
In  Can^s  machine  the  same  end  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  ammoniacal  gas,  a  solution  of  calcic 
chloride  being  used  for  absorbing  the  cold  instead 
of  common  salt.    Recce's  is  a  modification  (he 
states  an  improvement)  of  Carres.    Ice  machines 
are  also  made  in  which  ice  is  produced  by  bringing 
water  into  contact  with  air  which  has  been  greatiy 
reduced  in  temperature  by   cooling  it  when  in 
the  compressed  state,  and  subsequently  allowing 
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it  to  expand.  Liquid  carbonic  and  sulphurous 
acids  have  likewise  been  used  in  the  preparation 
of  artificial  ice,  but  not  when  it  has  been  re- 
quired in  any  considerable  quantity.    See  Re- 

FBIOEBATION. 

Ice,  Medicated.    Mr  Martin,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  writing  to  the  'Lancet,'  says: — "Every 
practitioner  luM  at  times  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  scarlatinal  throat  in  young  children.     It  may 
sadly  want  topical  medication ;  but  how  is  he  to 
apply  it  ?    Toung  children  cannot  gargle,  and  to 
attempt  the  brush  or  the  spray  fills  them  with 
terror.    In  many  cases  neither  sternness  nor  coax- 
ing avails.    Yet  these  little  ones,  in  almost  every 
case,  will  greedily  suck  bits  of  ice.    This  has  long 
been  my  chief  resource  where  I  could  not  persuade 
the  child  to  submit  to  the  sulphurous  acid  spray. 
Lately  I  have  been  trying  an  ice  formed  of  the 
frozen  solution  of  the  acid  (or  some  other  anti- 
septic).   Thoush,  of  course,  not  so  tasteless  as 
pure  ice,  the  mivour  is  so  much  lessened  by  the 
low  temperature,  and  probably  also  through  the 
parched  tongue  very  little  appreciating  any  fla- 
vour, that  I  find  scarcely  any  complaint  on  that 
score  from  the  little  sufferers;  they  generally 
take  to  it  very  readily.    The  process  of  making 
it  is  very  simple.    A  large  test-tube  immersed  in 
a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  is  the  only  apparatus  re- 
quired, and  in  this  the  solution  is  easily  frozen. 
When  quite  solid  a  momentary  dip  of  the  tube  in 
hot  water  enables  one  to  turn  out  the  cylinder  of 
ice  as  the  cook  turns  out  her  mould  of  jelly.    I 
have  tried    the  three   following    formula,    aU 
of  which  answer,  although  I  think  I  prefer  the 
first. 

"1.  Sulphurous  acid,  i  dr.;  water,  7i  dr.;  mix 
and  freeze. 

"  2.  Chlorate  of  potass,  1  scr. ;  water,  1  oz. ; 
dissolve  and  freeze. 

**  8.  Solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  i  dr. ;  water, 
1  oz. ;  mix  and  freeze. 

"  However,  the  form  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance, as  each  practitioner  can  construct  his  own. 
Boracic  acid,  salicylic  acid,  or  any  other  harmless 
antiseptic  with  not  too  much  taste,  would  doubt- 
less be  as  useful  as  those  indicated." 

ICSliAHD  MOSS.  Sy%,  Cbtbabia  (6.  P.), 
LiOHBW  i8LAin>ioi7B,  L.  The  lichen  termed 
Cetraria  islandieus.  It  is  much  employed,  both 
as  a  nutritious  food  and  as  a  mild  mucilaginous 
tonic,  in  catarrh  and  consumption.  It  may  be 
purified  from  its  bitter  principle  by  a  little  cold 
solntion  of  potassa. 

Iceland  Moss,  Saccharated.  Syn.  (P.  C.)  Sac- 
CHABUM  LiCHENiB.  Iceland  moss,  1  lb. ;  refined 
sugar,  1  lb. ;  macerate  the  moss  in  water  to  ex- 
tract the  bitterness ;  express,  boil  in  water  for  an 
hour ;  strain,  let  settle,  decant,  add  the  sugar ;  eva- 
porate to  dryness  with  a  gentie  heat,  constantly 
stirring,  and  finally  reduce  to  powder. 
ICEIiAVD  SPAB.    Native  calcium  carbonate. 

SeeCALOHTH. 

ICES.  (In  eonfectionety.)  These  are  commonly 
composed  of  cream  or  sweetened  water,  variously 
flavoured,  and  congealed  by  ice  or  a  freezing  mix- 
ture. Sometimes,  instead  of  cream,  the  materials 
of  a  enstard  are  used.  The  mixed  ingredients  are 
placed  in  a  tin  furnished  with  a  handle  at  top, 
called  a  '  freezer,'  or  '  freezing-pot,'  which  is  then 


plunged  into  a  bucket  containing  ice  broken 
small,  and  mixed  with  about  i  its  wdght  of  oom- 
mon  salt,  and  is  kept  in  rapid  motion,  backwards 
and  forwards,  until  its  contents  are  frozen*  As 
the  cream  congeals  and  adheres  to  the  sides,  it  is 
broken  down  with  the  ice-spoon,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  equally  exposed  to  the  cold.  As  the  salt 
and  ice  in  the  tub  melt,  more  is  added,  until  the 
process  is  flnished.  The  <  ice-pot,'  with  the  creMn 
in  it,  is  next  placed  in  a  leaden  '  ice-stand,'  is  at 
once  surrounded  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt, 
and  closely  covered  over.  In  this  state  it  iA 
carried  into  the  shop.  The  glasses  are  filled  as 
required  for  immediate  use,  and  should  have  been 
previously  made  as  cold  as  possible. 

Plain  iob-obbah,  or  obbak  fob  ioiko,  is  com- 
monly made  by  ene  or  other  of  the  following 
formulsB : 

1.  New  milk,  2  pints ;  yelks  of  6  eggs ;  white 
sugar,  4  oz.;  mix,  strain,  heat  gently  and  cool 
gradually. 

2.  Cr^m,  1  pint;  sugar,  4  oz. ;  mix  as  above. 

3.  Cream  and  milk,  of  each,  1  pint;  white 
sug^,  i  lb. 

Flayottbbd  icb-obxakb  are  made  by  mixing 
cream  for  icing  with  i  its  weight  of  noMshed  or 
preserved  f  rui^  previously  rubbed  through  a  dean 
hair-sieve ;  or,  when  the  flavour  depends  on  the 
juice  of  fruit  or  on  essential  oil,  by  adding  a  saffi« 
cient  quantity  of  such  substances.  Rabpbxbbt 
and  btbawbbbby  iobb  are  made  according  to  the 
former  method;  lbkon,  obahob,  votbait,  and 
ALMoim  I0B8,  by  the  latter  method.  In  tlie 
same  way  any  other  article  besides  cream  may  be 
frozen. 

Chooolatb  vob  lonro  is  made  by  rubbing  1 
oz.  of  chocolate  to  a  paste  with  a  table-spODnfol 
of  hot  milk,  and  then  adding  '  cream  for  icing/ 
1  pint. 

CoFFXB  VOB  lonro  is  made  of  cream  for  icing;, 
1  quart,  to  which  a  small  teacupful  of  the  strongest 
possible  clarified  cofiee  has  been  added  togetiier 
with  2  oz.  of  sugpar  and  the  yelks  of  8  or  4  eggs. 
See  Icuta  (below), 

ICHTHTOL  (Snlpho-idithyolate  of  Sodlun).  A 
bituminous  substance  containing  a  laige  amount 
of  sulphur  is  obtained  by  treating  the  prodncts  of 
distillation  of  a  bituminous  quarts  found  in  the 
Tyrol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  neutralising  with 
ammonia.  It  has  been  used  with  great  suocess  in 
rheumatic  affections,  eczema,  Ac,  A 10%  ointment 
applied  to  the  joints  in  acute  rheumatism,  wrap* 
ping  up  the  parts  in  wadding,  is  said  to  give  im- 
mediate relief .  In  chronic  rheumatism,  lumbago, 
and  neuralgia,  a  20%  to  80%  ointment  has  been 
employed.  In  the  early  stages  of  gonorrhoBa  and 
in  eczema  it  is  very  highly  spoken  of.—  Dose,  10 
to  80  gr.  a  d&y. 

rcOTG.  (For  cakes.)  Sjfn,  SVGABICB.  The 
covering  of  concreted  sugar  with  which  the  eon* 
fectioners  adorn  their  cakes. — Prep,  Beat  the 
white  of  ^;gs  to  a  full  froth,  witii  a  littie  roee  or 
orange-flower  water;  then  add  gradually  as 
much  finely  powdered  sugar  as  will  make  it 
thick  enough,  beating  it  well  all  the  time.  For 
use,  dust  the  cakes  over  with  flour,  tiien  S^rtly 
rub  it  off,  lay  on  the  icing  with  a  fiat  Imile. 
stick  on  the  ornaments  wmie  it  is  wet,  and 
place  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  harden. 
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bnt  not  long  enongh  to  discolour  it.  It  may  be 
tinged  of  Furious  shades  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper '  stains.' 

UnOALDr.  CioHsgO.  A  fnsible,  inflam- 
mable snbstanee,  foond  associated  with  the 
native  cinnabar  of  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Camiola. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  ore  by  means  of  oil  of 
torpentine.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  When  pure,  it  is  white  and  crystal- 
line. 

ID'BTL.  %M.  FLiroBAKTHXirB.  Cyfi^o,  Ob- 
tained from  coal-tar ;  it  distils  over  above  860*^  C, 
forming  a  part  of  the  crude  phenanthrene.  It 
crystalUses  from  alcohol  in  needles  or  plates. 

XSBVTlQlf.  In  the  laboratory,  this  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  act  of  heating  to  redness 
or  luminousnees.    See  Caloivatioit. 

ILLICnr.  Boil  a  clear  decoction  of  holly  with 
animal  charcoal;  let  it  settle,  collect  the  deposited 
charcoal,  wash  it  with  cold  water,  dry  it,  and 
treat  it  with  boiling  alcohol;  let  the  filtered 
liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  Febrifuge. — 
2>09e,  6  to  24  gr. 

XLLUMUrATIOV.  The  act  of  illuminating  or 
making  luminous.  For  supplying  artificial  light 
to  streets  and  the  interiors  of  houses  coal-gas  and 
oils  and  fiits  are  generally  employed.  These 
illuminating  sgents  are  compounds  rich  in  carbon, 
npon  the  presence  of  which  the  brightness  of 
their  flames  depends.  Flsme  is  gas  or  vapour 
heated  to  incandescence  during  the  process  of 
combustion.  A  flame  containing  no  solid  particles 
emits  bnt  a  feeble  light,  even  it  its  temperature 
is  the  highest  possible.  Pure  hydrogen,  for  in- 
stance, bums  with  a  pale,  smokeless  flame,  though 
with  the  production  of  considerable  heat.  On 
the  other  hand,  wax,  paraffin,  coal-gas,  Ac.,  while 
undergoing  combustion,  give  out  considerable 
lights  because  their  flames  contain  innumerable 
adid  particles  of  carbon,  which  act  as  radiant 
points.  To  give  the  greatest  degree  of  luminosity 
to  flame,  the  supply  ot  air  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  character  of  the  burning  substance,  and  be 
insuffideut  for  the  instantaneous  combustion  of 
the  evolved  gasetf;  in  which  case  the  hydrogen 
takes  all  the  oxygen,  and  the  larger  portion  of 
the  carbon  is  jurecipitated  and  burnt  in  the  solid 
form,  at  some  little  distance  within  the  outer 
surfsice  of  the  flame.  When  the  supply  of  air  is 
sufficient  for  the  immediate  and  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  whole  of  the  combustible  matter, 
no  such  precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  flame  is 
neither  white  nor  brilliant.  The  richest  coal-gas, 
mixed  with  sufficient  air  to  convert  all  its  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  into  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
explodes  with  a  pale  blue  flash ;  yet  the  same  gas, 
when  consumed  in  the  ordinary  way,  bums  with 
a  rich  white  flame.  Every  one  must  have  noticed 
the  effect  of  a  gust  of  wind  upon  the  flaring  g^- 
jets  of  a  butcher's  shop;  the  plentiful  supply  of 
air  causes  complete  combustion,  and  so  converts 
the  bright  white  flames  into  dull  blue  streaks  of 
fire.  When  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  to 
cause  the  combustion  of  the  newly  formed  solid 
carbon  at  the  instant  of  its  development,  and 
whilst  it  is  in  an  incandescent  state,  the  flame  be- 
comes red  and  smoky,  and  unbumt  sooty  particles 
are  thrown  off.  The  same  occurs  when  the  tem- 
perature of  any  portion  of  the  hydrogen  is  reduced 


below  that  intensity  required  for  the  combustion 
of  the  newly  separated  charcoal.  Solid  bodies,  as 
tallow,  oils,  and  fats,  which  bum  with  flamej  are 
converted  into  the  state  of  gas  by  the  heat  re- 
quired to  kindle  them,  and  it  is  this  gaseous 
matter  which  suffers  combustion,  and  not  the 
substance  which  produces  it. 

The  relative  value  of  the  ordinary  illuminating 
agents  has  been  accuratelv  determined  by  Dr 
Frankland.  According  to  his  experiments,  the 
quantities  of  various  substances  required  to  g^ve 
the  same  amount  of  light  as  would  be  obtained 
from  1  gall,  of  Young's  paraffin  oil  are  as  follows  : 


Young's  paraffin  oil 

American  rock  oil  (acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  inferior 
sample)  .... 

Paraffin  candles. 

Sperm 

Wax  . 


Stearic 

Composite 

Tallow 


1-00  gall. 


1-26  „ 
18-6  lbs. 
22-9 
26-4 
27-6 
29-6 
89*0 


ft 


n 


» 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  light  of  20  sperm  candles,  each  burning 
10  hours  at  the  rate  of  120  gr.  per  hour ;  also  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  produced  and  heat 
evolved  per  hour  in  obtaining  this  quantity  of 
light: 

Units  of 

best 
per  hour. 

82 


Wax 

Spermaceti 
Paraffin  candles 
Tallow      . 
Bock  oil   . 
Paraffin  oil 
Coal-gas   . 
Cannel'gas 

These    flgrnres 


Cost 

i.   d. 

7 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


?}■ 


Garb,  acid 
per  hour  in 
cable  feet. 

8-8 


10 
8 


6-7 
10-1 


66 

100 


8-0 


29 

47 
82 

and  the 


4i      .      6-0      . 
8        .      4-0      . 

prove  that  coal-gas 
mineral  oils  are  the  cheapest  and  best  illumi- 
nating agents,  producing  the  largest  amount  of 
light  with  the  least  development  of  heat. 
The  light  emitted  by  incandescent  lime  (Dsinc- 

KOVD  LIGHT,  HTBBO-OXTeBV  UaHT,  LIXB-LI&HT, 

oxTHYDBOOiv  LIGHT)  Is  intensely  brilliant,  and 
is  often  made  use  of  to  enable  workmen  to  con- 
tinue operations  at  night.  It  is  obtained  by 
directing  the  flame  pr<Kluced  by  the  combustion 
of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  (or  eoal-ffas)  and  oxygen 
upon  a  small  cyhnder  of  lime.  In.  the  improved 
form  of  this  light  the  lime  is  protected  from 
orambling  by  a  cage  of  platinum  wire;  and  is 
caused  to  rotate  slowly  by  means  of  clockwork, 
so  as  constantiy  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  the 
flame.  When  reflected  from  a  *  parabolic  mirror ' 
in  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays,  the  Drummond  light 
has  been  recognised  during  daylight  at  a  distance 
of  106  miles.  The  lime-light  produced  with  cofd- 
gas  and  oxygen  is  used  for  the  iCAOio  lahtbbn 

and  GAS  MIOBOBOOFB. 

The  most  powerful  illumuiator  is  the  blbokbio 
UGHT,  which  is  now  being  subiected  to  trial  in 
many  cities  for  street  illuminations,  Ac,  in  place 
of  coal-gas.  It  is  usually  produced  bv  the  passage 
of  a  strong  current  of  electricity  between  two 
pencils  of  hard  carbon.  The  electric  light  has 
been  successfully  applied  to  lighthouse  iUumina- 
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tion.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found  too  intense  and 
too  costly  for  application  to  domestic  purposes. 
See  C^NDLBS,  FLiiHE,  Ga8,  Photohetby,  &c. 

ULUTA'TIOH.    See  Bath  (Mud). 

IMAGIKATIOBf.  The  influence  of  the  ima- 
gination, both  in  the  production  and  cure  of  dis- 
ease, has  been  long  admitted  by  medical  practi- 
tioners. It  is  probably  the  most  powerful 
therapeutic  agent  known.  "  Extraordinary  cures 
have  been  ascribed  to. inert  and  useless  means, 
when,  in  fact,  they  were  referable  to  the  influence 
of  the  imagination  "  {Dr  Fereira), 

IHPE'BIAL.  8y».  Ponrs  impbbialib, 
Ptisaka  I.,  L.  ^rep,  1.  Cream  of  tartar,  i  oz. ; 
1  lemon,  sliced ;  lump  sugar,  2  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  quart;  infuse,  with  occasional  stirring  until 
cold,  then  pour  oflf  the  clear  portion  for  use. 

2.  A  lemon,  sliced;  sugar,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint. 

8.  Yellow  rind  and  iuice  of  lemon ;  citric  acid, 
1  dr. ;  sugar,  2\  qz.  ;  hot  water  (which  has  been 
boiled),  1  quart;  as  No.  1.  Refrigerant  and 
slightly  diuretic. .  Used  as  a  copamon  drink  in 
fevers,  dropsy,  Ac.,  and  as  a  summer  beverage. 

IMFROY'IHG.  The  trade  name  for 'doctoring,' 
'  adulterating,'  or  '  lowering '  the  quality  of  any 
substance,  with  the  view  of  cheapening  it  or  in- 
creasing its  bulk.    See  Wdtb,  &c. 

IH'CEirSE.  Prep.  1.  Olibanum,  2  or  8  parts ; 
gum-benzoin,  1  part. 

2.  Olibanum,  7  parts;  gum -benzoin,  2  parts*; 
cascarilla,  1  part.  Placed  on  a  hot  plate  or 
burned,  it  exhales  an  agreeable  pei*f  ume.  Used 
in  some  of  the  rituals  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  • 

8.  Benzoin  and  storax,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  laudanum 
and  myrrh,  of  each,  6  oz. ;  cascarilla,  8  oz. ;  oil 
cinnamon)  8  minims';  oils  bergamot  and  lavender, 
of  each,  20  minims  ;•  oil  cloves,  10  minims ;  mix, 
and  pass  through  a  ooarse  sieve. 

IKCmBA'TIOir.  The  reduction  of  organic 
substances  to  ashes  by  combustion.    See  Cal- 

ODfATION. 

nrCOKBUSTIBILlTT.  The  property  of  being 
incapable  of  being  kindled,  or  of  being  consumed 
by  fbre.  Substances  possessing  this  property  are 
said  to  be  *  incombustible '  or  '  fire-proof? 

IKCOMBTJSTIBLE  FABRICS.  Muslin  and 
other  light  fabrics  may  be  rendered  incombustible 
by  steeping  them  in  certain  saline  solutions. 
Thus,  cotton  or  linen  stuffs  prepared  with  a  solu- 
tion -of  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  alum,  or  sal-ammoniac,  may  be  placed 
in  contact  with  ignited  bodies  without  their 
suffering  active  combustion  or  bursting  into 
flame.  The  salts  act  by  forming  a  crust  of  in- 
combustible matter  on  the  surface  of  the  fibres. 
They  do  not,  however,  prevent  carbonisation 
taking  place  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
culinary  salt  that  jugglers  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  common  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supportixlg  a  ring  or  a  small  key,  without 
the  latter  falling  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is 
reduced  to  a  cinder,  but  from  the  action  of  the 
salt  its  fibres  still  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to 
support  a  light  weight. 

The  addition  of  about  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sal- 
apamoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a  lady's 


dress,  or  a  set  of  bed  furniture,  or  a  less  quantity 
added  to  the  starch  used  to  stiffen  tbom>  renders 
them  uninflammable,  or  at  least  so  litUe  com- 
bustible that  they  will  not  readily  take  fire;  and 
if  kindled,  are  slowly  consumed  without  flame. 
None  of  tiie  above-named  salts  are  adapted  for 
fine  soft  muslins,  which  mostly  require  chemical 
treatment,  because  they  ii^ure  the  texture,  ren- 
dering the  fabric  harsh,  and  destroying  all  its 
beauty.  The  salt  which  is  found  to  answer  most 
completely  all  the  required  conditions  is  TUFO- 
STATB  OF  80DA.  *'  Musliu  steeped  in  a  solution 
containing  20%  of  this  salt  is  perfectly  non- 
inflammable  wnen  dry,  and  the  salme  film  left  on 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  of  a  fatty  appearance 
like  talc,  and  therefore  does  not  interfere  with 
the  process  of  ironing,  but  allows  the  hot  iron  to 
pass  smoothly  over  the  surface.  The  non-fulfil- 
ment of  this  latter  condition  completely  prevents 
the  use  of  many  other  salts — such  as  sulphate  or 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  are  otherwise 
efficacious  in  destroying  inflammability — for  all 
fabrics  which  have  to  be  washed  and  ironed  " 
{Watt9), 

The  addition  of  a  little  phosphoric  acid  or 
phosphate  of  soda  to  the  tungstate  is  recommended, 
for  without  this  addition  a  portion  of  the  tung- 
state is  apt  to  undei^  a  chemical  change  and 
become  comparatively  insoluble.  Messrs  Versmann 
and  Oppenheim,  the  introducers  of  tungstate  of 
soda,  give  the  following  formula  for  a  solution  of 
minimum  streng^ : 

Dilute  a  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  tung^ 
state  of  soda  with  water  to  28°  Tw.  (sp.  gr. 
1*14),  and  then  add  3%  of  phosphate  of  soda. 
This  solution  is  found  to  keep  and  to  answer  its 
purpose  very  well ;  it  is  now  constantly  used  in 
the  Boyal  Laundry. 

Papbe,  wood,  Ac.,  may  be  also  rendered  com- 
paratively incombustible  by  soaking  them  in  saline 
solutions.    See  Abbebtos,  Fibb,  £c. 

IHCOKFATIBLES.  In  fMdioine  vndpharmaey, 
substances  which  do  not  agree  with  each  other, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  pre- 
scribed together  in  the  same  formula  or  prescrip- 
tion. Incompatibility  is  of  three  kinds :  1,  chemi- 
cal ;  2,  physical ;  3,  therapeutic  The  principles 
on  which  we  should  act  to  avoid  prescribing 
or  dispensing  incompatibles  are  briefly  developeia 
under  the  heads  Apfinity  and  Dbookpobitiov. 
To  this  we  may  add  that,  if  a  substance  is  en- 
dowed with  well-marked  therapeutical  or  poison- 
ous propertiei^  independent  of  those  whidi  may 
exert  a  chemical  effect  upon  the  tissues,  its  mode 
of  action  will  neither  be  changed  nor  destroyed 
by  the  combinations  which  it  forms,  provided 
always  that  the  new  compounds  are  not  insolable 
in  water. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  two  incompatible 
medicines  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  produce 
decomposition ;  it  is  sufficient  if  th^  are  given 
within  a  very  short  interval  of  each  other.  Tbns, 
a  sick  person,  who  has  been  treated  with  lead 
extemaUy,  or  even  internally,  will  present  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  if  he  takes  a  sulphur-bath 
4  or  6  days  after  the  lead 'treatment  has  been 
discontinued.  If  a  person  is  rubbed  with  iodide 
of  potassium  shortly  after  having  applied  Vigo's 
plaster  (plaster  of  ammoniacum  with  mercoiy). 
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or  tho  Neapolitan  omtment  (mercarial  ointment), 
iodide  of  mercury  and  caofltic  potash  will  be 
fonned,  which  will  cause  vesication.  So  also 
▼omiting  occurs  if  lemonade  made  with  tartaric 
acid  is  taken  6  or  6  days  after  the  administration 
of  white  oxide  of  antimony"  {Trousseau  and 
lieveil). 

Lists  of  incompatibles  are  published  in  many 
pharmaceutical  and  medical  works,  but  are,  in 
reality,  of  little  use  beyond  illustrating  rules  and 
principles  which  are  familiar  to  every  chemist, 
and  which  every  prescriber  should  also  be  inti- 
mately  acquainted  with. 

nrCXUSTATIOH,   Preyention    of,    in    Steam 
Soilen.     With  all  qualities  of  water  commonly 
used  for  feeding  steam  boilers  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  hard  calcareous  deposits  or 
layers  of  incrustation  within  the  boilers,  due  to 
the  separation  of  lime  salts  (particularly  the  car- 
bonate and  sulphate,  or  miztores  of  these  with  a 
certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia)  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  these 
impurities  from  large  quantities  of  water  evapo- 
rated.   The  sparing  solubiUty  of  the  sulphate  of 
lune  (gypsum)  in  hot  water  fully  accounts  for  its 
deposition  in  the  boiler,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk)  is  thrown  down,  not  only  as  the  result  of 
direct  evaporation,  but  by  the  ebullition  expelling 
free  carbonic  acid,  which  holds  this  body  to  some 
extent  in  solution.    Rain  water,  which  of  itself  is 
too  pure  to  give  rise  to  these  incrustations,  cannot 
be  used  alone  for  boiler  purposes,  for  it  has  been 
found  to  exert  a  highly  corrosive  action  upon  the 
iron  plates  and  fittings.    It  can,   however,  be 
advantageously  employed  in    conjunction   with 
'  hard '  spring  or  river  waters,  and  has  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  incrustation  merely  as  the  re- 
suit  of  dilution.     The  drain-pipes  leading  from 
the  roof  of  the  factory  may  be  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tank  or  well  from  which  the  supply 
of  water  is  drawn  for  the  boilers.    It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  selfsame  remedy  is  efficient 
both  as  a  means  of  preventing  incrustation  and 
obviating  corrosion,  and  that  by  using  one  of  the 
alkaline  substances  about  to  be  specified  this  two- 
fold advantage  may  be  secured.    Iron  will  not 
rust  when  immersed  in  water  containing  a  mere 
trace  of  caustic  alkali,  and  it  is  a  common  obser- 
vation that  the  iron  vessels  used  in  the  preparation 
of  potash  and  soda  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
free  from  all  appearance  of  rust.    This  singular 
property  is,  no  doubt,  susceptible  of  important 
applications;  amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
the  better  protection  of  iron  ships  from  the  attack 
of  bilge- water,  of  hydraulic  rams,  moulding  boxes, 
smith's  tools,  and  other  objects  Hablo  to  be  placed 
at  times  under  the  infiuence  of  water.     Some 
forms   of    surface    condensers  become    quickly 
corroded  in  consequence  of  the  purity  of  the  water 
accumulating  in  them  by  the  process  of  distilla- 
tion, and  a  small  dose  of  caustic  alkali  is  then 
useful  as  a  means  of  protection.     The  engine- 
cylinders  also  to  some  extent  are  preserved  when 
alkaline  anti-incrustation  fluids  are  introduced 
into  the  boilers,  for  the  minute  quantity  which  is 
carried  forward  mechanically  in  the  form  of  spray, 
mixed  with  the  steam,  suffices  to  preserve  the 
iron.     Whilst   a   tendency    to    'priming'    un- 
doubtedly results  from  a  too  liberal  use  of  soda 


or  other  alkali  in  the  boiler,  it  will  in  practice  be 
found  easy  to  accost  the  proportion  of  this  in- 
gredient so  as  to  secure  immunity  from  corrosion 
and  incrustation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the 
tumultuous  kind  of  ebullition  known  as '  priming.' 
In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  cany  out  a  rigid 
system  of  inspection,  and  it  is  only  in  the  way  of 
saying  fuel  and  labour  that  the  application  of 
boiler  fluids  is  to  be  recommended. 

Much  benefit  has  often  resulted  from  a  coating 
of  coal-tar  or  'dead  oil'  applied  to  the  interior 
surfaces  below  the  water-Une,  when  the  boiler  is 
opened  for  cleaning  and  inspection.  These  will 
tend  very  considerably  to  lessen  the  adhesion  of 
calcareous  crusts,  and  are  not  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  boiler  fluids  in  common  use.  Soda  crystals 
and  caustic  soda  may  be  used  with  great  success 
in  boilers  to  effect  the  immediate  precipitation  of 
the  lime  salts,  and  they  act  by  throwing  down  a 
finely  divided  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in 
time  furnishes  nuclei  for  the  deposition  of  subse- 
quent accretions  both  of  the  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate, so  that  they  are  prevented  from  crystallising 
upon  the  walls  of  the  boiler.  A  granular  mud  is 
thus  formed,  which  subsides  quickly  and  may  be 
for  the  most  part  got  rid  of  through  the  '  blow-off 
cock,'  which  should  be  opened  for  this  purpose  2 
or  3  times  every  day,  and  run  out  with  as  little 
water  as  possible. 

The  use  of  caustic  soda  has  undergone  a  tho- 
rough trial  at  the  hands  of  Mr  J.  Spiller,  F.C.S., 
in  the  boilers  of  the  Roval  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
and  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  general 
instructions  regarding  its  use,  which  are  based 
upon  an  experience  of  upwards  of  10  years.  The 
caustic  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  water  so  as  to 
make  a  concentrated  solution  of  sp.  gr.  1*300. 
This,  being  perfectly  miscible  with  water,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  boiler  with  the  feed- water  at 
any  time  when,  from  the  pressure  of  steam,  it 
may  not  be  convenient  to  pour  it  through  the 
safety-valve  or  other  openings  in  the  boiler.  But 
when  the  steam  is  down  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
introducing  the  prescribed  dose  by  using  a  tin' 
funnel  with  flattened  aperture  to  pass  it  through 
the  safety-valve ;  or  a  tubular  arrangement  with 
double  cocks  will  answer  at  all  times,  i  gall, 
per  diem  is  the  average  quantity  found  sufficient 
for  a  20-horse  stationary  boiler,  working  with 
Thames  water  for  10  hours  daily.  If  the  water 
should  happen  to  be  unusually  hard  a  larger  dose 
may  be  employed,  but  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  add  in  one  charge  more  than  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  day's  consumption.  Locomotive 
and  multitubular  boilers  have  been  worked  suc- 
cessfully with  caustic  soda,  and  it  is  here  that  tho 
importance  of  using  anti-incrustation  fluids  makes 
itself  most  apparent. 

Many  other  methods  have  at  various  times  been 
proposed  to  prevent  the  formation  of  deposits  in 
steam  boilers.  Dr  Ritterband's  method  consists 
in  simply  throwing  a  little  sal-ammoniac  into  the 
boiler,  by  which  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  formed, 
which  passes  off  with  the  steam,  and  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  Holland 
this  plan  has  been  used  with  satisfaction  for  loco- 
motive boilers.  About  2  oz.  of  the  salt  may  be 
placed  in  the  boiler  twice  a  week.  The  chloride 
of  tin  is  equal  to  sal-ammoniac,  and  is  similar  in 
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its  action.  Carbonate  of  soda  has  been  recom- 
mended by  EuHmann  and  Fresenias  of  Germany, 
and  by  Crace  Calvert  of  England.  It  is  now  em- 
ployed generally  in  the  boilers  of  engines  in  Man- 
chester. The  common  plan  adopt^  by  working 
engineers  to  prevent  incrustations  from  either 
variety  of  water  is,  on  each  occasion  of  cleaning 
oat  the  boiler,  to  introduce  some  substance  which, 
by  its  mechanical  action,  shall  prevent  the  pre- 
cipitated earthy  matter  caking  together,  or  adher- 
ing to  the  boiler  plates.  Some  common  tar, 
bitumen,  or  pitch  appears  to  answer  well  under 
most  circumstances.  Mr  Ira  Hill  recommends 
the  use  of  8  or  4  shovelfuls  of  coarse  sawdust.  He 
states  that,  after  adopting  the  use  of  this  article, 
he  never  had  any  difflculty  from  lime,  although 
using  water  strongly  impregnated  with  it,  and  has 
always  found  the  inside  of  his  boilers  as  smooth 
as  ii  just  oiled.  Mr  De  Haen  recommends  the 
sulphate  and  bicarbonate  of  calciam  to  be  decom- 
posed by  adding  barium  chloride  and  milk  of  lime 
in  the  proper  proportion ;  when  the  water  is  at  a 
temperature  of  35 — 45°  C.  the  whole  becomes  clear 
in  about  10  minutes,  and  a  precipitate  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  barium  sulphate  and  calcium  car- 
bonate deposits.  If  the  water  be  cold,  the  greater 
part  separates  in  10  minutes,  but  a  little  turbidity 
is  noticeable  for  some  hours  due  to  suspended 
matter. 

Protzen  recommends  the  introduction  of  a 
piece  of  sine  into  the  boiler ;  this  determines  a 
galvanic  current,  which  protects  the  iron  against 
oxidation  and  corrosion,  and  causes  the  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  water  to  be  deposited  as  a  fine 
loose  mud,  entirely  preventing  the  formatioa  of 
incrustation. 

Slippery  elm  bark,  and  spent  bark' from  the  tan- 
works  have  also  been  suggested.  We  (A.  J.  Cooley) 
have  worked  a  powerful  boiler  daily  for  months 
without  opening  the  '  man-hole,'  after  throwing  a 
few  pounds  of  potatoes  into  it.  In  all  cases,  when 
the  earthy  matter  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, or  precipitated  in  a  pi^verulent  form,  it  is 
easily  removed  from  the  boiler  by  what  engineers 
term '  priming,'  which  is  allowing  the  hot  water 
to  be  blown  over  with  the  steam,  so  that,  after  a 
sufficient  time,  the  whole  origineJ  contents  of  the 
boiler  are  removed,  and  replaced  by  fresh  water. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
cut  ofE  the  communication  with  the  cylinders,  and 
to  open  the  waste-steam  cock.  Consult  a  pam- 
phlet on  '  Boiler  Incrustation  and  Corrosion,'  by 
F.  J.  Bowan,  published  by  Spon,  London. 

DTCUBATIOH  (Artificial).  The  hatching  of 
egg^  by  artificial  heat.  This  has  been  practised 
by  the  Egyptians  from  a  very  remote  period. 
M.  Bonnemain  haa  the  honour  of  having  intro- 
duced this  art  to  Western  Europe  in  1775,  and 
having  been  the  first  to  pursue  it  successfully  on 
the  commercial  scale.  The  source  of  heat  em- 
ployed by  him  was  a  circulatory  hot-water  appa* 
ratus,  and  the  temperature  maintained  by  it 
lOO""  F.  His  pUn  was  to  introduce,  daily,  l-20th 
only  of  the  eggs  the  apparatus  was  capable  of 
receiving,  so  that  on  the  21st  day  the  first 
chickens  were  hatched,  and  a  like  number  every 
day  afterwards  as  long  as  the  supply  of  eggs  was 
kept  up.  Among  the  trays  containing  the  eggs 
he  pla^d  saucers  of  water,  to  compensate  for  tne 


absence  of  moisture  derived  in  natural  incubatioii 
by  transpiration  from  the  body  of  the  hen.  The 
chickens,  as  soon  as  hatched,  were  transferred  to 
a  'nursery'  or  'chick-room,'  also  artificially 
heated,  and  were  fed  with  crushed  millet-seed. 
The  hatching  of  eggs  by  artificial  heat  has  in 
recent  years  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  experiment 
and  become  a  matter  of  business.  Many  forms  of 
apparatus  are  in  the  market,  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, little  to  be  said  for  or  against  any  of  them, 
as,  if  properly  managed  and  attended  to,  all 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
One  of  the  best  is  Hearson's  Incubator,  figured 
on  the  next  page. 

The  engr,  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  incubator 
from  left  to  right,  and  shows  how  it  would  ap- 
pear if  cut  Uirough  in  a  line  with  the  lamp- 
burner. 

The  upper  half  of  the  box  contiuns  a  tank  of 
water  (a  a),  through  which  a  pipe  or  fiue  (l  l) 
passes  from  one  side  to  the  oilier.  In  practice, 
this  flue  is  returned  through  the  water,  to  still 
further  extend  the  heating  surface,  and  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  apparatus ;  but  it  is  shown 
only  carried  strught  through  in  the  section  to 
simplify  the  drawing. 

The  flue  (l  l)  is  turned  up  at  both  ends,  but  at 
one  end  the  vertical  piece  of  pipe  (t)  is  continued 
downward  to  receive  the  heated  products  of  com- 
bustion from  a  lamp  or  gas-flame  which  bums 
directly  below  the  opening. 

The  upper  end  of  the  chimney  (y)  is  furnished 
with  a  plate  of  metal  or  damper  (p),  which,  when 
resting  on  the  top  of  it,  entirely  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  heated  air  in  that  direction,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  compelled  to  pass 
through  the  horizontal  flue  (l  l)  and  up  through 
the  chimney  (w),  most  of  the  heat  being  partiad 
with  on  the  road.  When,  therefore,  the  damper 
(p)  is  down  the  whole  of  the  heat  passes  through 
the  water-tank,  and  when  the  damper  is  up  the 
whole  of  it  escapes  through  the  chimney  (r),  none 
of  it  going  through  the  water. 

It  will  be  understood  that  if  by  any  means  the 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  drawer  can  be 
made  to  operate  this  damper,  it  will  be  possible  to 
control  the  heat  of  the  water  by  utilising  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  heat  derivable  from  the 
lamp. 

The  illustration  shows  the  little  damper  (p) 
suspended  at  the  end  of  a  light  lever  (a),  the 
opposite  end  of  which  is  pivoted  to  a  frame  fixed 
on  the  top  of  the  wooden  case. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  pivoted  end  a 
piece  of  stiff  wire  (o)  descends  quite  through  the 
water-tank,  a  small  tube  being  provided  to  protect 
it,  so  that  the  water  does  not  interfere  with  it. 

Directly  under  the  end  of  this  wire  in  the  space 
above  the  drawer  is  a  little  table,  which  is  flxeid  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  water-tank  as  will  allow 
the  drawer  to  be  removed  without  disarranging  it. 
On  this  little  table  will  be  noticed  the  brass 
capsule  (s),  and  it  is  on  this  capsule  that  the  lower 
end  of  the  wire  (o)  going  through  the  tank  rests. 

In  this  way  a  communication  is  established 
between  the  capsule  in  the  drawer  and  the  damper. 

The  capsule  expands  as  soon  as  it  gets  hot 
enough  to  make  the  enclosed  liquid  boil,  and  for 
the  sake  of  illustration  we  will  suppose  that  the 
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incnbator  bu  been  in  nie,  bat  tbkt  im  h^Te  had  tbe 
drswer  out  for  a  few  minute*  to  look  at  the  eggt. 

tTnder  theie  eondltioni  the  damper  (v)  will  be 
reatiog  on  the  chimney  (t),  became  tbe  capanlt 
baa  been  coaled,  and  hka  coniequently  collapied; 
but,  ir  we  pnt  the  drawer  in  iti  place,  the  heat 
wilt  in  a  ihoit  time  accumnlate,  and  the  li . 
will  boil.  When  it  does  >o,  the  top  of  the  capanlo 
will  be  diitended,  and  the  wire  (o)  will  be  mi 
up  a  short  distance.  The  motion  thua  comm 
cated  to  it  will  be  congiderably  multiplied  by  the 
lover,  10  that  for  ■  elight  eipatuion  of  the  capenlc 
the  lumper  will  rite  far  enough  from  the  chimney 
to  allow  all  the  heat  from  the  lamp  to  oacape  by 
that  outlet. 

In  practice,  we  seldom  Hnd  the  damper  rise 
more  than  I-8tb  or  1-I6th  of  an  inch,  such  riee 
depending  entirely  on  the  eiceu  of  heat  to  be 
^apoBOd  of  i  for  it  must  be  understood  that  only 
the  inrplns  will  be  ahunted  out  of  this  chimney. 
Tbe  position  of  the  damper,  therefore,  fnrniahei 
a  moit  reliable  index  of  tbe  heat  required,  for  if 
the  damper  be  found  to  stand  more  than  1-Sth  of 
an  inch  above  tbe  top  of  the  chimney,  more  gas 
ia  bwng  burned  than  ii  needed,  and  the  Buoe 
may  be  lowered  until  the  moat  economical  point 
ia  reached;  but  the  flame  of  the  lamp  or  gas  must 
■iwaya  be  turned  a  little  higher  than  ia  ahaolutely 
necessary,  *o  that  there  shall  be  at  all  times  a 
reserve  t«  provide  againat  a  fall  of  temperature 
in  tbe  eitenial  ur. 

Should  the  pressure  of  tbe  gaa  increase  or  the 
lamp-flame  be  tamed  too  high,  that  will  make  no 


appreciable  difference  to  either  the  water  or  the 
drawer,  a*  the  little  damper  will  rise  and  shunt 
the  BurpluB  instead  of  sending  it  through  the 
water-tank,  a  variation  of  1-lOth  of  a  degree 
being  quite  sufficient  to  sbnnt  the  whole  of  the 
heat  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney. 

If  the  incubator  be  started  and  no  attempt  be 
made  to  regulate  it,  the  heat  will  increase  until  it 
reaches  a  temperature  between  97°  and  lOO"  P., 
beyond  which  it  will  not  rise,  no  matter  bow 
high  the  flame  be  turned.  But  100°  P.  is  too  low 
a  temperature  for  aucceaafnl  incubation.  There- 
fore, when  the  apparatus  has  been  working  steadily 
at  this  temperature  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  lead 
weight(B)ma»t  be  moved  along  the  lever  towarda 
the  damper,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  a  steady  heat 
is  registered  on  the  drawer  thermometer,  the 
drawer  being  kept  closed  the  whole  time.  After 
experiments  on  temperature  carried  on  without 
intermission  for  two  years,  the  makers  find  that  in 
cold  weather  the  egg  drawer  may  be  kept  a  degroo 
or  two  above  104°,  and  in  hot  weather  a  degree  or 
two  below  104°  F.  When  the  ur  in  the  room  in 
which  the  incubator  is  placed  atanda  between  GO' 
and  70°  F.,  the  beat  temperature  for  the  drawre  is 
104°  P.  For  water-fowl  the  temperature  may  be 
Sf,  or  even  3°  higher  with  advantage. 

A  ahallow  zinc  tray  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
space  under  the  egg-drawer,  and  tbe  runnera  of 
the  latter  are  so  arranged  that  the  tray  is  left 
behind  when  tbe  drawer  ia  taken  out. 

The  V 
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There  are  holes  in  the  bottom  and  also  at  advan- 
tageous  points  round  the  upper  part  of  the  drawer 
spaoe,  through  which  a  regular  current  of  air 
circulates. 

Six  or  eight  times  as  much  air  as  is  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  all  the  chickens  which  can  be 
hatched  in  any  particular  sized  incubator  passes 
through  these  ventilating  holes;  consequently 
the  air  in  the  drawer  is  idways  in  a  fit  state  for 
respiration. 

All  the  air  which  enters  the  incubator  is  filtered 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas  kept  damp  by 
water  in  the  tray  (o). 

The  source  of  heat  may  be  a  paraffin  lamp,  as 
shown  in  the  section,  but  where  coal  or  air  gas 
can  be  obtained  the  trouble  of  trimming  and 
filling  the  lamp  will  be  avoided. 

The  lamp  once  trimmed  will  bum  from  24  to 
80  hours,  and  no  special  care  is  required  in  mani- 
pulating it,  the  burner  adopted  being  much  the 
same  as  those  used  in  ordinary  table-lamps.  The 
lamp  should  be  refilled  and  the  wick  trimmed 
every  24  hours. 

By  putting  slips  of  wood  under  the  egg-tray, 
the  bottom  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  eggs  employed.  The 
bottom  should  be  packed  up  until  the  top  of  the 
nearest  egg  is  level  with  the  under  side  of  the 
thermometer  bulb. 

The  times  of  incubation  for  eggs  are  as  follows : 


Ostrich  .    . 

Dftjt. 
.    .    40 

Pea-fowl 

Days. 
.    .    28 

Emu  .    .     . 

.    60 

Duck 

.    .    28 

Swan      .    . 

.    .    42 

Pheasant 

.     .     24 

Qoose     .    . 

.     .    86 

Hen  .    • 

.     .    21 

Turkey  .    , 

nr'C0fius. 

.    .    28 
See  Niai 

ITMABB. 

nr'DIA  BUB'BEB.    Sec  Caotttchovo. 

IVDIGATOBS.    See  YoLtruBTBio  AnaiiTbis. 

IKDIQESIIOH.    See  Dybfbtbia. 

DT^IGO.  Sj^n,  iNDicfiTH,  ProuBimnc  In- 
DI0T7M,  L.  A  blue  dye-stuff  extracted  from  several 
plants  growing  in  India  and  America,  especially 
from  the  leguminous  species  Indi^qfera  iinctoria, 
L  ami,  J.  disperma,  I,  pseudotinctoria,  and  /.  ar- 
gentBo,  and  in  India  also  from  Nevium  tinetorium. 
It  does  not  occur  ready  formed  in  the  plant,  but 
as  a  colourless  pigment  in  combination  with  lime 
or  an  alkali,  and  to  some  extent  as  a  glucoside, 
*  indican ;'  these  are  split  up  by  fermentation,  the 
former  yielding  indigo- whiter  the  latter  indigo- 
blue.  The  method  of  manufacture  consists  in 
steeping  the  plant  in  water  until  fermentation 
sets  in;  the  colouring  matter  dissolves  in  the 
water,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  is  drawn 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and 
agitated  and  beaten  to  bring  it  freely  into  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  about  2  hours;  this  treat- 
ment causes  the  indigo  to  form  and  settle  down 
as  a  blue  precipitate ;  this  is  compressed  and  cut, 
while  soft,  into  cubical  cakes,  and  dried  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  To  hasten  the  formation  of  the 
indigo,  a  little  lime  water  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  yellow  solution.  The  indigo  of  commerce 
contains  nn>iCK>-BLUB  or  nmiaoxiy,  its  most 
important  constituent,  and  in  addition  iin)iGO- 
BBD,  and  many  other  substances,  some  of  which 
must  be  regarded  as  accidental  impurities  or 
adulterations.     Indigo  has  also  been  prepared 


artificially  in  the  following  mannor: — Benzal- 
chloride  is  made  by  chlorinating  toluene,  and  con- 
verted by  treatment  with  steam  into  benzaldehyde; 
this  is  nitrated,  when  ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde 
is  formed  together  with  some  other  compounds. 
It  is  convert^  by  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride 
into  ortho-nitro-cinnamic  acid,  which  is  tiien 
treated  with  bromine,  and  yields  a  dibromide. 
This  is  decomposed  with  alcoholic  potash^  and 
the  potassium  salt  of  ortho-nitro-phenyl-proprolic 
acid  ('  proprolio  add ')  which  is  formed  is  decom- 
posed with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the  free  add 
thus  liberated  is  converted  by  reduction  into 
indigo-blue.  Or  the  benzalchloride  is  converted 
by  heating  with  sodium  acetate  into  dnnamic 
acid;  this  is  nitrated,  and  the  ortho-nitro-dn- 
namic  acid  formed  is  treated  as  described  above. 
But  these  methods  have  not  yet  been  carried  oat 
at  a  low  enough  cost  to  make  them  pay  on  the 
large  scale,  and  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  still 
almost  entirely  derived  fi^  natural  sources. 

Frop.  Tasteless;  scentless;  of  an  intense 
blue  colour,  pasdng  into  purple;  when  rubbed 
with  a  smooth  hard  body,  it  assumes  a  coppery 
hue ;  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  ether,  alka- 
lies, hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  cold  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  slightly  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  oils ;  freely  soluble  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and,  when  decoloured 
or  reduced  (to  indigo-white)  by  contact  with  de- 
oxidising substances,  in  alkaline  lyes ;  soluble  in 
creosote ;  its  colour  is  destroyed  by  diromic  add, 
nitric  acid,'  and  chlorine,  and  it  is  oridised  to 
iscUin;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  giyeH  off  rich 
purple  fumes,  which  condense  into  brilliant 
copper-coloured  needles. 

Pur,  The  best  indigo  is  that  which  has  the 
deepest  purple  colour,  that  assumes  the  brightest 
coppery  hue  when  rubbed  with  the  naU;  its 
fracture  is  homogeneous,  compact,  fine-grained, 
and  coppery ;  its  powder  is  of  an  intensely  deep 
blue  tint,  and  light  enough  to  swim  09  water; 
and  it  leaves  only  a  fine  streak  when  rubbed  upon 
a  piece  of  white  paper.  It  should  dissolve  com- 
pletely in  sulphuric  add,  and  allow  itself  to  be 
suspended  in  water  without  baring  a  sandy  or 
earthy  residue  in  dther  case.  When  quickly 
heated  it  should  evolve  purple  vapours,  and  when 
ignited  should  leave  onlv  a  slight  amount  of 
white  ash.  In  general,  when  indigo  is  in  hard, 
dry  lumps  of  a  dark  colour,  it  is  considered  of 
bad  or  inferior  quality.  Indigo  when  in  hard  or 
brittle  lumps,  or  in  dust  or  small  bits,  is  often 
adulterated  with  sand,  pulverised  slate,  and  other 
earthy  substances. 

B$tim,  Various  methods  for  estimating  the 
value  of  samples  of  indigo  have  been  proposed, 
but  none  of  them  can  be  depended  upon  to  give 
perfectly  accurate  results.  The  plan  recom- 
mended by  O'Neill  is  perhaps  the  best;  it  is 
performed  as  follows : 

Weigh  25  gr.  of  a  fair  sample  of  the  indigo 
finely  ground;  and  to  soften  or  disintegrate  it 
still  further,  boil  it  for  a  short  time  witii  weak 
caustic  soda,  and  then,  if  there  be  any  soft  lumps 
or  clots,  strain  through  calico;  mix  this  with  S 
quarts  of  water  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle  which  it 
will  nearly  fill,  and  add  400  gr.  of  quicklime, 
which  has  been  slaked  as  perfectly  as  possible; 
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shake  well  up  and  add  a  1000  gr.  measure  of 
solution  of  green  copperas  (protosalphate  of 
iron)  at  30^  Tw. ;  cork  the  hottle  closely,  and 
leaye  it  for  8  days,  frequently  shaking  it  in  the 
IntervaL  The  indigo  will  he  dissolved  hy  this 
time;  1  quart  of  the  clear  solution  is  drawn  off, 
shaken  up  in  a  bottle  to  oxidise  it,  acidified  with 
acetic  add,  and  the  pure  indigo  (nTDiaoriK)  col- 
lected upon  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  Four 
times  the  weight  of  the  pure  indigo  is  the  per- 
centage of  indigo  in  the  sample. 

As  somewhat  simpler  tests  of  the  value  of  a 
sample  of  indigo  we  may  mention  the  following : 
When  dried  at  100°  F.  it  should  not  lose  more 
than  3%  to  7%  of  its  weight ;  and  when  ignited 
the  residue  should  not  exceed  7%  to  9'5%  of  the 
weight  of  the  sample. 

A  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  is  pre- 
pared containing  a  kaown  weight  of  the  sample 
in  a  known  volume,  and  run  from  a  burette  into 
a  known  quantity  of  bleaching*powder  solution 
till  a  p^manent  coloration  is  first  produced, 
when  the  quantity  used  will  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  colouring  strength  of  the  sample. 
The  best  way  is  to  compare  this  quantity  with 
that  of  a  standard  solution  of  pure  indigo-blue 
(obtained  from  sublimation)  required  to  produce 
a  permanent  coloration  with  the  same  amount  of 
the  blesching-powder  solution. 

The  strength  of  two  samples  of  indigo  may  be 
compared  in  the  following  manner : — 1  grm.  of 
each  sample  is  dissolved  in  20  grms.  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  solutions  are  diluted  to  8 
litres  with  water,  and  allowed  to  settle.  Equal 
volumes  of  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  from  each 
sample  are  placed  in  two  Nessler  glasses,  and 
water  is  run  from  a  burette  into  the  solution  with 
the  deeper  tint  until  it  has  the  same  tint  as  the 
other  solution.  If  x  c.c.  were  placed  in  each 
Nessler  glass,  and  y  c.c.  water  added  from  the 
burette,  then  (x+y):  xw  the  ratio  of  the  colouring 
strengths  of  the  two  samples.  This  test  is  valuable 
because  it  is  simple,  and  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
substances  commonly  used  to  adulterate  indigo. 

Ui99.  Am  a  dye-stuff  indigo  is  of  great  im- 
portance, both  from  the  beauty  and  permanence 
of  the  colour  it  yields,  and  from  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  applied  to  fabrics  of  all  materials. 
As  a  medicine  it  has  been  employed  in  various 
affections  of  a  spasmodic  character,  as  chorea, 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  &c.  In  Isjrge 
quantities  it  often  induces  giddiness,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhcea ;  and  when  continued  for  some  time, 
muscular  twitchings,  resembling  those  arising 
from  strychnine. — Dom,  Beginning  at  about  16 
gr.,  and  gradually  increased  to  1,  2,  or  even  8 
dr.,  at  which  it  should  be  continued  for  8  or  4 
months;  made  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or 
sugar,  to  which  some  aromatic  may  be  added. 
See  IHDIGO  Dtb,  Ihsigotik,  &c. 

Indigo,  Snl^phata  of.  8yn,  Sulphikdylio 
ACID,  SiTLPHnrDieoTio  A.,  Saxoitt  blub, 
SoxiTBidi  nrpiGO. 

JPrep.  By  gradually  adding  indigo  (in  fine 
powder),  1  part,  to  fuming  sulphuric  acid  (Nord- 
hausen  sulphuric  acid),  6  parts,  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
8  parts,  contained  in  a  stone-ware  vessel  placed 
in  a  tub  of  very  cold  water,  to  prevent  the  mix- 
tare  heating  i  the  ingredients  are  stirred  together 


with  a  glass  rod  at  short  intervals  until  the  solu- 
tion is  complete,  after  which  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  repose  for  about  48  hours,  by  which  time  it  be- 
comes a  homogeneous  pasty  mass  of  an  intense  blue 
colour,  wluch  in  a  dull  light  appears  nearly  black. 
Obs,  In  this  state  it  forms '  Babth's  blub,' 
or  the '  chbmic  blub  '  or '  dtdioo  oompobitiov  * 
of  the  dyer.  Diluted  with  about  twice  its  weight 
of  soft  water,  it  is  converted  into  the  *  Sazoky 
BLUB '  or  '  LIQUID  BLUB '  of  the  shops,  also  used 
for  dyeing.  When  commercial  sulphate  of  indigo 
is  diffused  through  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
nearly  boiling,  and  wool  (old  white  flannel  rags, 
&c.)  is  macerated  in  it  for  some  time,  the  latter 
absorbs  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  and  is  dyed 
blue,  whilst  the  liquor  assumes  a  gpreenish-blue 
colour.  Wool,  so  prepared,  when  well  rinsed  in 
cold  water,  and  boiling  for  some  minutes  in  a 
large  quantity  of  that  liquid  containing  1%  or 
2%  of  carboiuite  of  potassa,  or  a  quantity  equal 
to  about  l-8rd  that  of  the  indigo  originidly  em- 
ployed, gives  up  its  blue  colour,  and  becomes  of  a 
dull  brown.  The  liquid  is  now  a  rich  blue-coloured 
solution  of  sulphindylate  of  potassa,  from  which 
the  salt  may  be  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation. 
This  compound  is  prepared,  on  the  large  scale,  by 
dilutixig  sulphate  of  indigo  with  about  12  times 
its  weight  of  soft  water,  and  imperfectly  satu- 
rating the  solution  with  carbonate  of  potassa; 
the  sulphindylate  falls  down  as  a  dark  blue 
coppery-looking  powder,  soluble  in  140  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  in  about  90  parts  of  boiling  water. 
This  substance  is  kept  both  in  the  moist  and  dry 
state,  and  is  variously  known  in  commerce  as 

'PISTILLBD  mSiaO,'  'FBBCIPITATBD  IKDIGO,' 
'  BOLUBLB  IKDIGO,'  '  UmiQO  PASTB,'  '  BLUB  OAB- 
KINB,'   'DI8TILLBD  BLUB,'   'BOLUBLB    BLUB,'   &C. 

It  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing ;  and  when  mixed 
with  starch  whilst  in  the  moist  state,  and  made 
into  cakes  or  knobs,  it  constitutes  the  finest 
variety  of  the  'blub'  used  by  laundresses  for 
tingling  linen.  The  ammonia  and  soda  salts  may 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  potassa  salt,  by 
substituting  the  carbonates  of  those  bases  for  car- 
bonate of  potassa.  The  ammonia  salt  is  veiy  soluble. 

Indigo,  Chinese  Green  or  Lo-kao.  Pre- 
pared in  China  from  the  barks  of  S.  iinctariui, 
Waldst  and  Kit.  (J2.  ehlorophonu.  Dene.),  and  S. 
davuriouM,  Pall.  (B,  uHlit,  Dene.),  and  used  for 
dyeing  various  shades  of  green.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Lyons  for  dyeing  silks. 

Indigo  Plant,  Chinese  (Po^onum  tinoiorxmm, 
Lour.).    Known  as  Tjok  in  Corea. 

Indigo,  WUd  (Bapima  tinetoria,  B.  Br.). 
Used  as  an  astringent  in  North  America. 

IHDIOO-BLUE.    See  Ikdigotin. 

DTDIQO  DTE.  There  are  2  methods  of  pre- 
paring solutions  of  indigo  for  dyeing:  1,  by 
deoxidising  it,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  alkaline 
menstrua ;  2,  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid. 
The  former  method  is  used  in  preparing  the  or- 
dinary iKDioo  YAT  of  the  dyers. 

1.  (a)  Thb  Coppbbab  Vat.  The  properties  of 
the  materials  used  in  this  vary  considerably.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  example : 

10  g^rms.  indigo,  finely  pulverised  1  lb. 

15 to 20     „     copperas       .        .        .  lito21bs. 

25  to  80     ..     hurntUme    .  .  2ito81bs, 

>        .        .        .  10  galls. 


t> 


1  litre  water 
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The  indigo  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  pulp  in 
a  wet  mill  and  added  to  the  vat;  the  copperas, 
previoasly  dissolved  in  hot  water,  is  then  added, 
and  the  whole  is  left  to  cool.  Finally,  the  lime, 
slaked  with  water  and  made  up  into  a  thin  milk, 
is  added,  and  the  whole  well  raked  up  with  a 
wooden  nke.  Some  dyers  leave  the  reduction  in 
the  vat  to  act  for  24  hours  before  they  use  it,  and 
keep  raking  it  every  4  hours  daring  this  time. 
As  a  rule,  several  vats  are  worked  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  goods  are  dipped  first  in  the  one 
and  then  in  the  other  until  the  desired  shade  is 
produced.  After  every  dip  the  yarn  is  wrung, 
care  being  taken  that  the  Uquor  falls  back  again 
into  the  vat.  The  yam  is  then  allowed  to  lie, 
when  the  change  of*  colour,  or  greening,  will  be 
soon  apparent.  A  disadvantage  of  this  method  is 
the  liurge  amount  of  sediment  (ferric  oxide) 
formed,  necessitating  deep  tanks,  and  a  certain 
time  for  settling  after  it  has  been  agitated. 

(h)  Thb  Zifro  or  Comfobitiov  Vjli.  In  tiiis 
zinc  dust,  known  as  '  composition '  or  '  prepara- 
tion,' is  employed  as  the  reducing  agent.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  proportions  of 
materials  used: 

10  grms.  finely  g^und  indigo  1  lb. 
5     „     'preparation*.        .  ilb. 
10     „     burnt  lime      .        .lib. 
2  to  8  litres  water^.  .  20  to  aOgalls. 

The  reduction  takes  place  in  from  12  to  18 
hours,  the  vat  becoming  successively  g^yish  blue, 
green,  yellowish  green,  and  finally  yellow  in 
colour.  Occasional  stirring  and  raking  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  froth  caused  by  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  and  if  there  is  too  much  frothing 
some  of  the  composition  should  be  removed  from 
the  bottom.  As  a  rule^  the  vat  is  sufficiently 
settled  in  one  hour  to  allow  the  cotton  to  be  dyed. 
The  advantage  of  this  vat  is  that  it  forms  less 
sediment,  and  that  heavier,  than  the  copperas  vat, 
and  the  settling  therefore  takes  place  more  quickly ; 
also  more  work  can  be  had  out  of  the  same  vat, 
because  the  sediment  does  not  accumulate  so 
quickly,  and  less  indigo  is  wasted  by  being  carried 
down  with  it. 

(o)  Thb  Hydbobtjlphiti  {SohUtzenhersfer  and 
Lalaud^i)  Vat.  To  set  a  vat,  say  6  feet  square 
by  7  feet  deep : 

Fill  with  clear  water. 
Take  78  lbs.  bisulphite  of  soda. 
Mix  in  a  zinc  or  galvanised  pail  for  10  minutes  with 

6  lbs.  zinc  '  preparation,' 
and  add  this  mixture  to  the  vat ;  then  add 

6  lbs.  dry-slaked  lime, 
and  indigo  solution  sufficient  for  the  shade  required. 

Cotton  is  dyed  cold  in  this  vat,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  an  excess  rather  than  a  deficiency 
of  lime.    The  vat  should  feel  soft  and  slippery. 

To  replenish  the  vat,  for  every  100  lbs.  of  goods 
to  be  dyed,  add 

10  lbs.  bisulphite  of  soda, 
previously  mixed  for  10  minutes  with 

18  oz.  zinc  '  preparation  ;* 
then  add 

i  lb.  slacked  lime, 
and  indigo  solution  to  shade. 

(cQ  THBFBS]CBNTATIOir(orOBBHAK)yAT.  For 

a  vat  of  the  capacity  of  14,000  to  16,000  litres 
(820  to  850  galls.)  : 


Take 

1  bag  of  bran, 

about        2  litres  treacle  (i  gall.), 
20  kilos  soda-ash  (45  lbs.), 
10  kilos  indigo,  very  finely  g^und  in 
water  (22i  lbs.). 

By  means  of  a  steam  pipe  the  temperature  is 
raised  to  60°— 70°  C.  (140^—160°  F.).  Fermenta- 
tion  will  take  place  spontaneously  if  the  vat  is 
left  to  itself,  but  it  is  advisable  to  start  it  by 
adding  a  small  portion  from  the  bottom  of  another 
vat  already  in  fermentation.  The  vat  is  left  to 
itself  for  a  few  days,  being  merely  raked  twice  in 
every  24  hours  until  the  reduction  is  complete. 
The  wool  is  then  introduced  in  a  kind  of  basket^ 
which  is  inmiersed  in  the  vat,  but  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  bottom.  The  wool  is  gently  moved 
about  in  this  for  15  to  20  minutes,  the  basket  is 
then  raised  bodily  from  the  vat,  the  liquor  being 
allowed  to  drain  back,  and  the  process  is  repeated 
till  the  proper  shade  is  acquired.  5  or  6  dips  can 
be  made  every  day.  Every  evening  after  the  work 
is  over,  the  vat  is  stirred  up  after  first  adding — 

About  10  litres  bran  (2  to  2i  galls.), 
i  litre  treacle  (about  1  pint), 

2  kilos  soda  (4i  lbs.), 

6  „  indigo  (10  to  12  lbs.), 
and  a  certain  amount  of  lime,  which  can  be  only 
determined  by  practical  experience.  A  good  Tat 
is  of  a  nice  yellow  colour,  with  a  bluish  firoth  at 
the  top  of  the  liquor,  and  a  slight  smell  of  am- 
monia ;  the  liquor  when  raked  should  show  bloiah 
veins,  and  the  bottom  should  be  of  a  greenish  hue. 
The  conduct  of  this  vat,  as  indeed  of  aU  indigo  vats» 
requires  a  large  amount  of  practical  experience. 

It  has  been  proposed  (by  JBeHoiti)  to  keep  the 
fermentation  more  under  control  by  using  a  mix- 
ture of  glucose  and  potato-starch,  made  soluble 
by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  special 
ferment  capable  of  reproducing  itself  at  70°  C. 
(140°  F.).  But  in  pradice  this  method  is  found 
to  offer  no  advantages  over  the  older  one. 

Obs.  The  copperas,  zinc,  and  hydrosulphate 
vats  are  employed  for  dyeing  cotton,  the  fermen- 
tation and  hydrosulphite  vats  .for  dyeing  wooL 
Indigo  being  an  expensive  dye-stufi*,  the  coat  of 
dyeing  with  it  is  often  reduced  by  '  lopping '  the 
indigo-dyed  goods  with  cheaper  colours,  such  as 
methyl-violet  and  logwood.  But  these  colonrs 
are  not  fast,  as  they  are  generally  applied  without 
any  previous  mordanting.  Indigo-dyed  goods  are 
also  occasionally  dyed  over  a  '  bottom '  of  cutch- 
brown  on  Cacnou  de  Laval;  or  sometimes  a 
variety  of  aniline  black  is  used,  but  this  losea  a 
great  deal  of  its  fastness  through  undergoing  re- 
duction in  the  indigo  vat. 

2.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo  is  added  to 
water  as  required,  and  the  goods,  previooaly 
boiled  with  alum,  are  then  immersed  in  it,  and 
the  boiling  and  immersion  are  repeated  until  the 
wool  becomes  sufficiently  dyed. 

0b9.  With  this  every  shade  of  blue  may  be 
dyed,  but  it  is  most  commonly  employed  to  give 
a  ground  to  logwood  blues.  The  colouring  matter 
hu  affinity  for  woollen  and  silk  with  or  without 
'mordant,  but  none  for  cotton.  A  solution  of 
soluble  indigo  (sulphindylate  of  potassa  or  soda), 
in  water  very  slightly  add  with  sulphuric  acid« 
Imparts  a  very  fine  blue  to  cloth,  superior  in  tint 
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to  that  given  by  the  simple  anlpliate.  See  I>tb« 
nro,  Ac 

nrBIGO-PIXB'FLE.  8y;  Phobviozkb.  The 
name  given  by  Mr  Cram  to  the  pniple  precipitate 
obtained  by  filtration  from  a  solution  of  indigo 
in  faming  snlphoric  acid,  when  largely  diluted 
with  water. 

IHDIQO-SXD.  %«.  iKDioo-BBsnr,  Rbb 
SB8IV  ov  IHDIGO.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  *880)  on  powdered  indigo  pre- 
viously exhausted  by  digestion  in  dilate  acids  and 
in  a  strong  alkaline  solution.  When  heated,  it  is 
converted  into  a  white  sublimate  (deoxidised  in- 
digo-red), but  recovers  its  red  colour  by  the  action 
of  nitric  add. 

IHBIGO-WHITS.     CyHjaKtO,.      S^n.    Ivdi- 

QOeSVB,  IXDIOTLM,    BXDUOBD  XimiGO,  HTDBO- 

cnvuBD  I.,  Hydkatb  OB  I.  Reduced  or  de- 
oxidised indigo-blue. 

JVsfi.  The  yellow  alkaline  solution  obtained 
by  one  or  other  of  the  processes  noticed  under 
iKDieoTur  is  carefully  protected  from  the  air, 
both  before  and  after  precipitation  with  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and  the  precipitate,  after  being 
rapidly  washed  with  recently  boiled  distilled 
w^er,  or  with  very  dilute  sulphurous  add,  is 
drained  on  a  filter,  dried  in  vacuo,  and  then  at 
once  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

Ptop.,  ^o.  A  greyish-white  mass  of  minute 
crystals,  generally  light  blue  on  the  surface,  and 
rapidly  turning  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  solu- 
ble in  alkalies,  slcohol,  and  ether,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  yellow  colour.  These  solutions  deposit 
indigo-blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  A  solution  of 
this  substance  constitutes  the  indigo  vat  of  the 
dyer  (see  above), 

nmiGOTIH.  CmHioN,0,.  I^n.  Cbbitlih, 
Ihdioo-blub.  This  is  the  pure  blue  prtndple  of 
indigo.  It  appears  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  indigo-white  as  quinone  does  to  hydroquinone. 
It  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than 
indigo-white,  into  which  it  is  converted  by  re- 
daction. Indigo-white,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
oxidised  bv  contact  with  t^e  air  vields  indigo- 
blue.  By  further  oxidation  of  the  latter,  isoline, 
CifHu^NjO^,  is  formed. 

JPrep,  1.  Indigo  (in  fine  powder)  is  digested 
successively  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  scuution 
of  potassa,  and  alcohol;  the  dried  residuum  is 
crude  indigotin. 

2.  Indigo  (in  fine  powder),  1  part ;  green 
snlphate  of  iron,  2  purts;  hydrate  of  lune,  8 
parts;  water,  16  parts;  mix,  agitate  occasionally 
until  the  colour  is  destroyed,  then  decant  the  clear 
portion,  predpitate  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  wash  the  powder  first  with  water,  and  then 
with  boiling  alcohol,  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
acquire  a  yellow  colour. 

8.  Caustic  soda  and  gnupe-suffar,  of  each,  1 
part ;  water,  20  parte ;  powdered  indigo,  6  parte ; 
mix,  and  proceed  as  last.  The  above  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  indigo  vat,  but  on  the  small 
scale. 

4.  The  first  process  for  estimating  the  value  of 
indi^  given  under  Ikpioo  is  a  good  process  for 
obtaining  indigotin. 

O&f.  The  product  from  all  the  above  exceeds 
60%  of  the  indigo  operated  upon. 

&.  (Tojflor.)    Powdered  indigo,  2  parte ;  plas- 


ter of  Paris,  1  part ;  water,  q.  s.  to  reduce  the 
mixture  to  a  thin  paste ;  spread  the  mass  evenly 
upon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  the  depth  of  about 
l-8th  inch,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  h^t.  It  must 
then  be  held  over  &e  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  when 
a  disgusting  odour  will  be  evolved,  the  mass  will 
begin  to  smoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
covered  with  a  heavy  purple  vapour,  which  will 
condense  into  brilliant  flattened  prisms  or  plates 
of  an  intense  copper  colour,  forming  a  thick 
velvety  coating  over  the  surface  immediately  ex- 
posed to  the  heat.  Should  the  mass  cateh  fire,  it 
may  instantly  be  extinguished  by  a  drop  of  water 
let  faU  upon  it.— Frod.,  16%  to  18% .    See  Is- 

DIGO,  SlC, 

iHUiUM.  In  B  113*4.  A  very  rare  metallic 
element  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  aluminium 
and  gallium,  which  metals  it  much  resembles  in 
ite  chemical  properties.  It  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  spectroscope  by  Messrs  Beich  and 
Bichter  in  a  specimen  of  slnc-blende  from  Frei- 
berg in  1868,  and  has  since  been  detected  in  the 
flue-dust  ot  zinc  furnaces,  and  in  blende  from 
various  localities,  in  which  it  occurs  in  exceed- 
ingly minute  quantities  associated  with  other 
metals. 

The  following  process  for  the  detection  of  in- 
dium in  sine-blende,  and  ite  extraction  from  the 
same  source,  is  given  by  Winkler.  Predpitate 
the  hydrochloric  add  solution  of  the  roasted  ore 
with  metallic  zinc  at  the  boiling  heat;  dissolve 
the  precipitete  in  nitro-hvdrochloric  add ;  remove 
the  arsenic,  cadmium,  oc.,  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  precipitete  the  iiidium  as  oxide  by 
barium  carbonate.  Should  this  precipitete  con- 
tain any  iron,  it  must  be  removed  by  redissolving 
it,  beating  the  solution  with  sodium  sulphate,  and 
digesting  it  with  barium  carbonate  in  a  dosed 
vessel.  The  indium  may  also  be  precipiteted 
either  directly  from  the  original  solution  by 
barium  carbonate,  or  from  a  solution  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  by  neutralisation  with  sodium 
carbonate,  till  a  precipitete  begins  to  form,  and 
addition  of  sodiam  acetete ;  it  is  then  precipiteted 
as  a  basic  sulphate  containing  zinc. 

Indium  may  be  obteined  in  the  metallic  stete 
from  the  reduction  of  ite  oxide  by  means  of  hydro- 
gen ;  charcoal  or  carbonikceous  fluxes  are  not  good 
reducing  agente,  as  their  employment  necessitates 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  loss  from  volatilisa- 
tion occurs.  Sodium  is  found  to  be  the  best  re- 
ducing agent  when  large  quantities  of  the  metal 
are  required. 

Bottger's  method  is  to  precipitete  the  indium 
by  zinc,  to  press  the  spongy  metel  so  obteined  in 
hot  water,  then  to  submit  it  to  pressure  in  a  screw 
press  between  flltering-paper,  and  finally  to  melt 
it  with  cyanide  of  potessium. 

Prop.  Indium  is  a  soft,  white,  durable  mctel, 
somewhat  resembling  cadmium,  wholly  destitute 
of  crystalline  structure.  Ito  spedfic  gravity, 
which  is  7*421  at  16B^  C,  is  not  altered  hy  rolling 
or  hammering.  When  heated  in  the  air  it  melte 
at  176°  C.  (840°  F.)  without  becoming  oxidised ; 
at  a  temperature  above  this,  however,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  coating  of  suboxide,  becoming 
g^raduallv  changed  into  the  yellow  sesquioxide. 
Indium  is  less  volatile  than  either  cadmium  or 
sine.    It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute  siUphuric  and 
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hydrochloric  acids,  hydrogen  being  gfiven  off.  In 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  rapidly. 
Nitric  acid  oxidises  it,  evolving  at  the  same  time 
nitric  oxide;  whilst  snlphi^ic  acid  converts  it  into 
anhydrous  sulphate. 

When  examined  by  means  of  the  spectroscope 
the  flame  of  indium  reveals  two  brilliant  bands — 
a  violet  and  a  blue  one. 

Indium  is  completely  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  its  acetate,  as  well  as  from  neutral  solu- 
tions of  its  salts  in  genera),  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Ammonia,  neutral  sodium  carbonate, 
and' acid  sodium  carbonate  throw  down  white  pre- 
cipitates insoluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant ; 
caustic  potash  and  soda  produce  a  white  precipitate 
of  indium  hydrate,  soluble  in  excess.  Barium 
carbonate  precipitates  it  completely.  Potassium 
ferrocvanide  gives  a  white  precipitate. 

Indium  forms  compounds  with  bromine,  chlo- 
rine, iodine,  oxygen,  and  with  several  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  acids. 
'  XHDUBA'TXOK.  In  pcUholosfy,  aa  increase  in 
the  consistence  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  usually 
resulting  from  chronic  inflammation,  pressure,  or 
friction. 

ISJJJXTS,  ?ood  for.  For  the  newly  bom  and 
very  young  of  all  mammif crous  animals  no  food 
is  so  expressly  and  admirably  adapted  as  that 
drawn  from  the  mother.  In  the  nourishment  of 
the  babe  from  the  maternal  breast  lies  the  soundest 
condition  for  ito  physical  wellbeing  and  growth, 
subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  mother  must 
be  in  good  health,  which,  of  course,  implies  that 
she  must  be  well  fed.  This  latter  essential  ful- 
filled, it  is  very  w^onderful  to  note  how  nature 
makes  provision  for  the  proper  nourishment  of 
the  offspring  by  converting  even  a  weakly  and  fre- 
quently ailing  mother  into  a  strong  one  during 
the  period  of  suckling. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  circum- 
stances in  which  lactation  cannot  be  practised 
with  safety  either  to  mother  or  child ;  but,  where 
such  circumstances  do  not  exist,  the  practice  of 
seeking  the  vicarious  services  of  the  wet-nurse,  or 
of  having  recourse  to  other  than  the  maternal 
milk,  for  many  reasons  calls  for  remonstrance  and 
reproof. 

We  may  emphasise  this  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  Dr  West's  admirable  work, '  Diseases 
of  Infancy  and  Childhood.'  He  says :  "  The  in- 
fant whose  mother  refuses  to  perform  towards  it 
a  mother's  part,  or  who  by  accident,  disease,  or 
death  is  deprived  of  the  food  that  nature  destined 
for  it,  too  often  languishes  and  dies.  Such  chil- 
dren you  may  sec  with  no  fat  to  give  plumpness 
to  their  limbs — no  red  particles  in  their  blood  to 
impart  a  healthy  hue  to  the  skin,  their  face  wear- 
ing in  infancy  the  lineaments  of  age ;  the  voice  a 
constant  wail;  their  whole  aspect  an  embodi- 
ment of  woe.  But  give  to  such  children  the  food 
that  nature  destined  for  them,  and  if  the  remedy 
do  not  come  too  late  to  save  them  the  mournful 
cry  will  cease,  the  face  will  assume  a  look  of  con- 
tent, by  degrees  the  features  will  disclose  them- 
selves, the  limbs  will  grow  round,  the  skin  pure 
red  and  white." 

But  although  the  maternal  aliment  (or,  failing 
this,  that  supplied  from  the  breast  of  a  young  and 
healthy  wet-nurs^  who  has   been  recentiy  con- 


fined) is  undoubtedly  the  best  adapted  for  infantile 
nutrition,  it  fortunately  happens  that  in  circum- 
stances where  the  infant  is  unable  to  be  fed  from 
either  of  these  sources,  we  have  a  very  valuable 
substitute  in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  similarity 
of  which,  in  composition  to  woman's  milk,  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  studying  the  following  table, 
arranged  by  Dr  Letheby : 


Casein    . 
Butter   . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Various  salts  . 


Total  solids 
Water    . 


Womui's  Milk. 


Cow's 
Milk. 


Max. 

4*36 
6-18 
4-43 
0*26 


14-20 
85-50 


Min. 

2-97 

4-45 

8-29 

0*88 


1109 
88-91 


krexugt.'krerwgCm 


8*52 
4-02 
4-27 
0-28 


Total  .        .tlOO-00  100-00 


12-09 
87-91 


100-00 


3-64 
8-55 
4-70 
0-18 


12-70 
87-30 


100-00 


The  milk  of  the  cow  being  rather  richer  in 
solids  than  that  of  women,  it  is  considered  desir- 
able to  somewhat  dilute  the  former  when  it  is  used 
as  food  for  the  infant.  Dr  Letheby  recommends 
the  addition  to  it  of  a  third  of  watea*,  with  a  little 
sug^r  to  sweeten  it,  and  to  render  it  more  acoept- 
able  to  the  baby  paJate.  It  cannot  be  too  forcibly 
insisted  upon  that  immeasurably  the  best  and 
safest  food  for  an  infant,  next  to  human  milk,  is 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  and  nothing  eUe,  until  it 
reaches  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  months.  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  state  that  the  milk  must  be 
perfectly  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  that  it  will 
fail  of  being  this  if  yielded  by  an  unhealthy  cow. 
The  animal's  food  and  habitat  also  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
that  given  by  grass-fed  cows  roaming  in  o]>en 
pastures  undoubtedly  being  the  best  and  richest. 

Different  cows  yield  different  qualities  of  milk ; 
hence,  when  milk  from  any  particular  cow  suits 
an  jnfant,  it  has  been  found  desirable  not  to 
change  it. 

The  newer  and  fresher  the  milk  the  better 
is  it  adapted  for  the  child's  use;  that  which 
has  in  the  least  become  soured  should  be  especially 
rejected. 

Sometimes  even  fresh  and  good  milk  b  found 
to  disagree  with  a  child.  When  this  is  the  case 
it  may  be  remedied  by  adding  a  little  lime- 
water  to  it  previous  to  its  being  drunk.  If  it 
were  practicable  and  within  the  means  of  every 
family  to  keep  their  own  cow,  so  that  the  infant 
could  be  fed  with  the  milk  directly  it  came  from 
the  animal,  nature's  example  in  giving  it  direct 
from  the  mother's  breast  might  be  followed.  The 
writer  remembers,  some  years  ago,  the  Princess 
of  Wales  travelling  with  her  baby  on  a  voyage 
to  and  from  Denmark,  and  being  accompanied 
by  her  bovine  purveyor  in  the  'shape  of  an 
Aldemey. 

In  hot  weather,  more  particularly,  if  milk  be 
kept  oven  for  a  short  time>  it  is  liaUe  to  become 
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acid,  or '  to  torn/  m  it  it  called.  It  is,  therefore, 
ftlwajB  desirable  to  keep  it  in  a  cool  cellar  till  re- 
quired for  use,  and  in  very  hot  weather  it  should 
be  stood  in  ice. 

The  daily  allowance  of  milk  for  a  child  during 
the  first  month  of  its  life  is  2  or  3  pints.  M. 
Quillot  says  21  lbs.  avoirdupois  is  the  least  the 
babe  can  properly  subsist  on.  He  weighed  several 
infants  before  and  after  they  had  taken  the  breast, 
and  found  that  they  had  gained  in  weight,  in 
quantities  varying  from  2  oz.  to  6  oz. 

Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  value  of  condensed 
cow's  milk  as  a  food  for  infants.  Its  chief  merit 
seems  to  be  that  it  affords  a  substitute  for  the 
natural  milk  in  cases  where  this  latter  is  not  ob- 
tMuable,  or  where,  in  consequence  of  disease 
amongst  the  cows  of  a  neighbourhood,  it  cannot 
with  safety  be  consumed.  Since  the  maternal 
fluid,  without  undergoing  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion, forms  so  perfect  and  model  a  food  for  in- 
fants, it  does  not  seem  an  unreasonable  inference 
that  the  milk  from  the  cow,  which  so  nearly 
approaches  it  in  composition  and  qualities,  should 
prove  most  advantageous  when  partaken  of  under 
similar  conditions.  It  has  been  asserted  that  con- 
densed milk  is  inferior  in  strengthening  qualities 
to  the  natural  cow's  milk.  If  this  be  the  case  it 
is  certainly  not  due,  according  to  Mr  Wanklyn, 
to  any  removal  of  the  constituents  of  the  latter. 
In  his  useful  little  work  on  '  Milk  Analysis '  Mr 
Wanklyn  says : — "  A  year  ago  a  report  was  spread 
that  these  preseived  milks  were  preserved  skim- 
milk,  and  not  preserved  new  milk.  I  have  myself 
examined  the  principal  brands  of  preierved  and 
condensed  milk  which  are  in  the  London  market, 
and  find  that  the  milk  which  has  been  condensed, 
or  condensed  and  preserved,  had  been  charged  with 
its  due  proportion  of  fat." 

The  physioloffical  facts  that  in  an  early  stage 
of  infancy  the  dig^tion  is  very  feeble,  and  that 
until  an  infant  hiw  cut  its  first  teeth  there  is  but 
little,  if  any,  secretion  of  saliva,  which  latter  is 
essential  for  the  conversion  in  the  system  of  starch 
into  sugar,  point,  therefore,  to  the  imprudence  of 
feeding  very  young  infants  upon  so-called  'in- 
fants' foods,'  where  these  consist  of  amylaceous 
substances.  The  starch  of  which  these  latter  are 
composed  not  only  fails  to  become  assimilated,  and 
therefore  to  produce  anv  nutrient  effiBct,  but  clog^ 
up  the  lower  parts  of  tiie  bowels,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  a  train  of  evils,  amongst  which  may  be  in- 
eluded  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  not 
infrequently  convulsions  and  death. 

The  difference  in  the  mortality  between  infants 
under  1  year  of  age  who  annually  die  of  convul- 
sions in  England  and  Scotland  is  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  English  mother  feeds  her 
oflbpring  on  thick  spoon-food,  the  Scotch  woman 
nourishes  hers  from  the  breast.  In  the  '  Four- 
teenth detailed  Annual  Report  of  the  Regpstrar- 
Qeneral  of  Scotland'  it  is  stated  that  '*  the  Eng- 
Usb  practice  of  stuffing  their  babes  with  spoon- 
meat  occasioned  the  death  by  convulsions  of 
28,198  children  under  1  year  of  age  during  the 
year  1868,  out  of  786,868  births ;  in  other  words, 
caused  1  death  from  convulsions  in  every  84  of 
the  children  bom  during  the  year  in  England. 
In  Scotland,  during  the  same  year,  only  812  in- 
fants under  1  year  of  age  fell  victims  to  convul- 


sions out  of  1 15,614  children  bom  during  the  year; 
in  oth»  words,  1  death  from  convulsions  in  every 
370  bom  during  the  year." 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  age  of  8  or  9 
months  the  judicious  use  of  farinaceous  foods  is 
not  only  unobjectionable  but  desirable ;  but  even 
then  it  is  most  important  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  the  food  very  cautiously  with  the  age,  as  well 
as  to  see  that  it  has  been  well  baked  and  after- 
wards boiled  before  being  partaken  of.  In  all 
cases  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  milk. 

When  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  20 
months  Dr  Letheby  advises  the  quantity  of  fari- 
naceous food  to  be  still  further  increased,  and 
with  a  little  e^  given  in  the  form  of  pudding 
until  it  attains  its  third  year.  At  this  period  the 
child's  diet  may  also  include  bread  and  butter,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  .well-boiled  potato  with  a  little 
meat  gravy. 

From  the  8rd  to  the  6th  year  he  prescribes  a 
small  quantity  of  meat,  and  at  the  end  of  the  9th 
year  the  usual  food  of  the  family.  During  all 
these  periods  the  use  of  milk  as  an  important 
article  of  the  dietary  is  enforced. 

The  following  table  by  the  late  Dr  Edward 
Smith,  exhibiting  the  proportions  between  the 
daily  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  required 
at  different  periods  of  human  existence,  illustrates 
the  great  preponderance  of  nitrogen  demanded  by 
the  infant  over  those  who  succeed  him  in  the 
scale  of  age : 

Carbon.  Kitiogsn. 

In  infancy .        .        .69        .        6*72 
At  ten  years  of  age     .  48  2*81 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  80        .        2*16 
At  adult  life       .        .28        .        1*04 
In  middle  life    .        .26        .        1*18 
SeeMixJC. 

XHOPAVTS'  PUSSBTATIVE  (AtkiaBon's). 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  6  dr.;  white  sugar,  2i 
oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed,  20  drops ;  compound  spirit  of 
ammonia  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  2i  fl.  dr. ; 
laudanum,  1  fl.  dr. ;  syrup  of  saffron,  1  oz. ;  cara- 
way water,  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure  1  pint. 
Antacid,  anodyne,  and  hypnotic. 

niFBCTIOV.  8jfn.  Cohtaoion.  The  com- 
munication of  disease,  either  by  personal  contact 
with  the  sick  or  by  means  of  effluvia  arising  from 
their  bodies.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  re* 
strict  the  term  contagion  to  the  former,  and  infec- 
tion to  the  latter,  but  this  distinction  is  now  dis- 
carded by  the  maiority  of  writers.  The  following 
are  the  principal  diseases  which  are  commonly 
regarded  as  contagious: — Chicken-pox,  cholera, 
cow-pox,  dysentery,  erysipelas,  glanders,  gonor- 
rhoea, hoopmg-cough,  hydrophobia,  itch,  measles, 
mumps,  ophthalmia  (purulent),  plague,  scald-head, 
scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  syphilis,  yaws.  See  Di8- 
nrrxoTAHT,  Ac. 

IVTECTI0U8  DISEASE  (HOTIPIGATIOV)  ACT, 
1888.  The  following  provisions  are  important  to 
householders  and  heads  of  families : 

Seo.  1.  Where  an  inmate  of  any  building  used 
for  human  habitation  within  a  district  to  which 
this  Act  extends  is  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease  to  which  this  Act  applies,  then,  unless 
such  building  is  a  hospital  in  which  persons  suffer- 
ing from  an  infectious  disease  are  received,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  shall  have  efi'ect,  that  ia  to  say : 
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a.  The  head  of  the  family  to  which  sach 
inmate  (in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  patient) 
helongs,  and  in  his  default  tiie  nearest  relatives 
of  the  patient  present  in  the  building  or  being 
in  attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  default  of 
such  relatives  every  person  in  charge  of  or  in 
attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  de&ult  of  any 
such  person  the  occupier  of  the  building,  shall,  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  aware  that  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  to  which  this 
Act  applies,  send  notice  thereof  to  the  medical 
officer  of  hctftlth  of  the  district. 

b.  Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or 
called  in  to  visit  the  patient  shall  forthwith,  on 
becoming  aware  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
an  infectious  disease  to  which  this  Act  applies, 
send  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  dis- 
trict a  certificate  stating  the  name  of  the  patient, 
the  situation  of  the  buHding,  and  the  infectious 
disease  from  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical 
practitioner,  the  patient  is  suffering. 

Sbo.  2.  Elvery  person  required  by  this  section  to 
give  a  notice  or  certificate  who  mils  to  give  the 
same,  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  in 
manner  provided  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Acts  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  40^. ; 

Provided  that  if  a  person  is  not  required  to 
give  notice  in  the  fii^  instance,  but  only  in 
default  of  some  other  person,  he  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  fine  if  he  satisfies  the  Court  that  he 
had  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  that  the  notice 
had  been  duly  g^ven. 

Sbo.  5.  (1)  The  local  authority  of  any  urban, 
rural,  or  port  sanitary  district  may  adopt  this  Act 
by  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  such 
authority ;  and  14  clear  days  at  least  l^f ore  such 
meeting,  special  notice  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
intention  to  propose  such  resolution,  shall  be  given 
to  every  member  of  the  local  authority,  and  the 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  duly  given  to 
a  member  if  it  is  either — 

a.  Given  in  the  mode  in  which  notices  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  local  authority  are  usually 
C^ven;  or 

b.  Where  there  is  no  such  mode,  then  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  local  authority  and  delivered  to 
the  member  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last-known 
place  of  abode  in  England,  or  forwarded  by  post 
in  a  prepaid  letter  addressed  to  the  member  at 
his  usual  or  last-known  place  of  abode  in  Eng- 
land. 

(2)  A  resolution  adopting  this  Act  shall  be 
published  by  advertisement  in  a  local  newspaper, 
and  by  handbills,  and  otherwise  in  such  manner 
as  the  local  authority  think  sufficient  for  giving 
notice  thereof  to  all  persons  interested,  and  shall 
come  into  operation  at  such  time,  not  less  than 
one  month  after  the  first  publication  of  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the  resolution,  as  the  local  authority 
may  fix,  and  upon  its  coming  into  operation  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  the  district. 

(8)  A  copy  of  the  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Local  Qovermnent  Board  when  it  is  pub- 
lished. 

Sbo.  6.  In  this  Act  the  expression  'infectious 
disease  to  which  this  Act  applies '  means  any  of  the 
following  diseases,  namely:  Smallpox,  cholera, 
diphtiieria,  membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  the 
disease  known  as  scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  and 


the  fevers  known  by  any  of  the  foUowing  names : 
Typhus,  typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or 
puerperal,  and  includes  as  respecte  any  particular 
district  any  infectious  disease  to  which  this  Act 
has  been  applied  by  the  local  authority  of  the 
district  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act. 

Sbo.  Id.  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  every  ship,  vessel,  boat,  tent,  van,  shed, 
or  similar  structure  used  for  human  habitation,  in 
like  manner  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  if  it  were  a 
building. 

(2)  A  ship,  vessel,  or  boat,  lying  in  any  river, 
harbour,  or  other  water  not  wiuiin  the  district  of 
any  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  f  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  be  within  the  district  of  such  local  authority  aa 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Local  Qovemment  Boaxd« 
and  where  no  local  authority  has  been  fixed,  then 
of  the  local  authority  of  the  district  which  nearest 
adjoins  the  place  where  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat 
is  lying. 

(3)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat  belonging  to  any  foreign  Gtovem- 
ment. 

Sbo.  15.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  to  any 
building,  ship,  vessel,  boat,  tent,  van,  shed»  or 
similar  structure  belonging  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  or  to  any  inmate  thereof. 

Sbo.  16.  The  expression  *  occupier '  includes  a 
person  having  the  charge,  management,  or  con- 
trol of  a  building,  or  of  the  part  of  a  bcdlding  In 
which  the  patient  is,  and  in  the  case  of  a  house  the 
whole  of  which  is  let  out  in  separate  tenements, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  lodging-house^  the  whole  of 
which  is  let  to  lodgers,  the  person  receiving  the 
rent  payable  by  the  tenants  or  lodgers  either  aa 
his  own  account  or  as  the  agent  of  another  person^ 
and  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  vessel,  or  boiati  the 
master  or  other  person  in  charge  thereof. 

mriiAHlCABLE  AIK.    See  Hydbo&hv. 

IHFLAMHA'TION.  %«.  iBTLAMiCiLTio,  L. 
In  patholo^sff  a  certain  state  of  disease.  The 
common  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  pain, 
swelling,  heat,  and  redness,  attended  with  fever, 
and  general  constitutional  derangement  when 
severe. 

The  treatment  of  inflammations, whethertrifling 
or  serious,  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  and 
only  differs  in  degree.  This  consisto  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  usual  means  for  lowering  the  force  cf 
the  circulation  and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse;  of 
which  leeching,  purging,  a  low  diet,  and  the  nae 
of  refrigerant  drinks  and  lotions,  form  the  moat 
importent  part.  The  constitutional  derangement 
or  symptomatic  inflammatory  fever  and  inflam* 
matory  condition  of  the  blood  alwavs  accompany 
local  inflammation,  and  progress  wira  ite  intensity. 
In  infiammations  of  a  more  purely  local  character, 
cupping  or  leeching  the  part  immediately  affected, 
or  the  parte  adjacent  to  it,  is  in  general  more  ap- 
propriate and  successful.  In  these  cases  the  ap- 
plication of  refrigerant  or  sedative  lotions,  baths, 
oc.,  generally  proves  of  much  advantage.  In 
cases  in  which  there  is  induration  or  dryness  of 
the  part,  the  use  of  warm  embrocations  is  in- 
dicated. 

Inflammation  often  arises  from  apparently  very 
trifling  causes,  particularly  in  persons  of  a  full  or 
bad  habit  of  bbdy,  or  who  indulge  in  the  free  nee 
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of  nudt  liqaon.  In  tome  penons  a  rerj  trifling 
loesl  ii\]iiry,  u  a  diglit  abrasion,  ent,  prick,  or 
sprain,  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  tume- 
Ikction,  attended  with  serere  constitutional  excite- 
ment. Punctured  wounds,  sprains,  and  disloca- 
tions commonly  furnish  the  most  serious  cases  of 
inflammation  that  depend  on  mere  external  in- 
joTj.  In  all  inflammatoiy  cases  of  a  serious 
nature  the  reader  is  strongly  advised  to  commit 
himself  to  the  care  of  a  mdical  practitioner.   See 

AB80188,  FiTKB,  TlTKOUB,  ftc. 

Tii*^iim>*<mi  of  the  Bowels.  The  common 
cnnses  are  incautious  exposure  to  cold,  the  use  of 
improper  food,  and  the  presence  of  acrid  sub- 
stances or  hardened  faces  in  the  bowels.  The 
more  constant  symptoms  are  pain  over  the  abdo- 
men, thirst,  heat,  and  extensive  restlessness  and 
anxiety;  sickness,  obstinate  constipation,  and  a 
bard,  small,  quick  pulse.  In  the  later  stages  the 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
around  the  navel,  become  excessive,  and  there  is 
difficult  micturition.  In  some  cases  the  pain 
suddenly  ceases,  the  belly  becomes  tumid,  the 
pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  the  countenance  ghastly, 
and  the  patient  dies  in  a  few  hours.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  blisters,  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
hot  bath  and  fomentations,  aperient  clysters,  and 
mercurial  purges;  with  effervescing  draughts  and 
opium  to  allay  sickness,  followed  by  diaphoretic 
■alines  and  gentle  aperients.  See  Stomaoh 
AnvcmovB,  Ac. 

niFLAXXATOBT  R'TIB.    See  Fim  and 

lOTUlMMATIOy. 

IHFLUmA.  A  term  generally  applied  to  a 
characteristically  violent,  apparently  infections, 
and  occasionally  epidemic  catarrh,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  wdl  known.  Another  form  of 
infloenia  which  is  also  epidemic,  and  has  been 
known  for  centuries  as  Ia  Qrippe,  is  a  disease 
having  many  of  the  characters  of  intermittent 
fever  or  ague,  the  temperature  of  the  patient 
often  rising  to  103*'  or  104''  F.,  with  distinct 
duly  intemissions.  There  is  great  prostration 
and  extreme  liability  to  lung  and  bronchial  com- 
plications; patients  should  be  kept  in  bed  and 
treated  with  tonics  and  antiperiodics,  and  be  well 
fed  with  light  nourishing  food.  The  greatest 
care  is  necessaiy  in  convalescence,  as  the  ob- 
stinate colds  in  the  head  and  chest,  pneumonia, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  respiratory  tract,  are 
common  sequels»,  and  not  infiequently  carry  off 
patients  who  have  survived  the  original  disease. 

In  HoBBas.    See  AmsiOAK  Hobsb  Disbabx. 

mU'SION.  £^»  IirvvBUM,  Iirviruo,  L. 
A  liquid  medicine,  prepared  by  macerating  vege- 
table or  animal  substances  in  water,  at  any  tem- 
perature below  that  of  ebullition. 

The  mode  of  preparing  infusions  is,  with  most 
substances,  precisely  similar  to  that  pursued  for 
making  the  almost  universal  beverage— tia. 
The  ingredients  are  commonly  placed  in  a  stone- 
ware pot  or  vessel  (an  *  infusion  pot '),  previously 
made  hot;  boiling  water  is  then  poured  over 
them,  and  the  cover  being  placed  on,  the  whole  is 
aUowed  to  digest  together,  at  first,  for  a  short 
time,  in  a  warm  situation,  as  on  the  hob  or  the 
fender,  and  afterwards  (the  vessel  being  removed 
from  the  heat)  until  the  whole  becomes  cold. 
The  liquid  is  then  poured  from  the  ingredients. 


and  the  latter  washed  with  a  little  water  and 
slightiy  pressed;  if  necessary,  the  infusion  is 
strained  through  a  piece  of  clean  linen  or  a  hair- 
sieve  for  use.  During  the  digestion  the  ingredi- 
ents should  be  occasionally  stirred—an  important 
matter  often  neglected,  and  not  even  referred  to 
by  most  pharmaceutical  writers. 

The  substances  employed  for  making  infusions 
receive  the  same  preUminary  treatment  as  those 
intended  for  ms^ing  DBOOonoire*  Shavings, 
leaves,  and  flowers  require  no  provious  prepara- 
tion beyond  being  pulled  asunder;  but  roots, 
woods,  and  other  solid  substances  must  be  bruised 
or  sliced  if  in  the  green  or  recent  state,  or 
bruised  or  coarsely  pulverised  if  dry,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  as  large  a  surface  as  pos- 
sible to  the  action  of  the  menitruum. 

The  substances  extracted  by  water  from  vege- 
tables by  infusion  are  chiefly  gum,  mucus  extrac- 
tive, t«anin,  certain  vegetable  acids,  the  bitter 
and  narcotic  principles,  gum-resin,  essential  oil, 
and  alkaloids.  Some  of  these  substances  are  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; but  more  readily  so  in  hot  water,  and 
freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  should  be  therefore  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  matter  operated  on. 
For  mere  '  demulcent  infusions,'  in  which  starch 
and  g^um  are  the  chief  substances  sought  to  be 
dissolved  out,  and  when  the  active  principle  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water  unless  at  nearly  the 
boiling  temperature,  boiling  water  alone  should 
be  employed;  but  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
vegetables  are  soluble  in  water  at  lower  tempera- 
tures it  is  better  to  employ  hot  water  (165° — 
176°  F.),  and  to  allow  a  little  longer  period  for 
the  digestion.  In  many  cases  temperate  water 
rfrom  6(f — 70°  F.),  or  tepid  water  (from  80°— 
90°  F.),  may  be  used  with  advantage,  especially 
in  the  proparation  of  '  aromatic  bitter  infusions,' 
and  in  most  cases  where  it  is  widied  that  the 
product  should  contain  as  little  inert  matter  as 
possible ;  but  when  water  at  low  temperatures  is 
employed,  the  period  of  the  maceration  must  be 
proportionately  increased.  By  adopting  the 
method  of  maceration  in  vaemo,  or  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid,  the  menstruum  may  be 
allowed  to  lie  in  contact  with  the  vegetable 
matter  for  an  unlimited  period  without  decom- 
position takinff  place. 

Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  undergo 
spontaneous  decomposition  by  keeping,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  when  a  few  hours  are  often 
sufllcient  for  their  passage  into  a  state  of  active  fer- 
mentation ;  they  should,  therof  ore,  when  possible, 
be  propared  for  use  daily,  as  beyond  twenty-four 
hours  the^  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  London 
College  directs  a  pint  only  to  be  made  at  a  time, 
thus  very  properly  regarding  them  as  extem- 
poraneous preparations. 

CoKOBNTBATHD  nTFUBiOHB,  now  SO  common  in 
the  shops,  and,  unfortunately,  so  generally  used 
in  dispensing,  aro  either  made  by  taking  8  times 
the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  ordered  in  the 
pharmacopceia,  and  then  proceeding  in  the  usual 
maimer,  or  by  the  method  of  displacement;  or, 
by  caroMly  and  rapidly  concentrating  the  simple 
infusions,  by  evaporation  in  a  steam  or  salt-water 
bath,  until  reduced  to  about  l-7th  of  the  original 
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quantity.  In  either  case  the  liqnid  is  put  into 
a  strong  bottle  without  being  filtered,  and  10% 
to  12%  of  rectified  spirit  added  to  it  whilst  still 
hot.  The  cork  is  then  put  in  and  secured  down, 
and  the  whole  agitated  for  some  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  set  aside  for  a  week,  when  the  clear 
portion  is  carefuUy  decanted  &om  the  sediment 
xor  sale.  Another  method,  which  answers  well 
with  the  aromatic  bitter  y^etables,  is  to  take  8 
times  the  usual  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  and 
to  exhaust  them  with  a  mixture  of  rectified  spirits, 
1  part,  and  distilled  water,  3  parts ;  by  digestion, 
or,  better  still,  by  percolation.  Concentrated  in- 
fusions made  in  this  way  keep  well,  and  deposit 
scarcely  any  sediment.  Many  houses,  that  aie 
remarlnble  for  the  'brilliancy'  and  beauty  of 
these  preparations,  employ  l-3rd  spirit  of  wine 
and  2-drds  water  as  the  menstruum.  It  may, 
however,  be  taken  as  a  general  rule;  that  for 
vegetable  substances  that  abound  in  woody  fibre, 
and  contain  little  extractive  matter  soluble  in 
water  (as  quassia,  for  instance),  l-6th  to  l-6th 
part  of  spirit  is  sufficient  for  their  preservation; 
whilst  for  those  abounding  in  mucilage  or  f ecula, 
or  that  readily  soften  and  become  pulpy  and 
glutinous  in  weak  spirit  (as  rhubarb),  l-5th  to 
X-8rd  is  required. 

By  adopting  the  method  orig^inally  suggested 
by  Mr  Alsop,  infusions  may  be  preserved,  unin- 
jured, for  a  year  or  longer,  without  the  addition 
of  spirit  or  any  other  substance.  The  only  pre- 
caution necessary  is  to  keep  them  in  bottles,  per- 
fectly filled  and  hermetically  sealed  ('Pharm. 
Joum.,'  i,  57). 

Before  adding  the  spirit  to  infusions  made  with 
cold  water,  or  with  water  which  is  only  tepid,  it 
is  advisable  to  heat  the  liquid  to  about  185°  Fahr. 
in  a  water-bath,  and  after  keeping  it  at  that 
temperature  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allowiog  it 
again  to  become  cold,  to  separate  it  &om  the  pre- 
cipitated matter,  eitiier  by  filtration  or  decanta- 
tion. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  render  vegetable  infu- 
sions and  decoctions  perfectly  transparent,  a  quality 
always  expected  in  the  concentrated  preparations. 
Defecation  by  repose  is  always  better  than  filtra- 
tion, owing  to  the  more  or  less  viscid  character 
of  the  suspended  matter.  When  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient they  may  be  clarified  with  white  of  egg  (2 
or  8  to  the  gall.),  previously  beaten  -up  with  5  or 
6  fl.  OS.  of  water.  Most  of  the  vegetable  infusions 
and  decoctions  will  readily  pass  the  filter,  i^ter  a 
very  small  quantity  of  acetic,  nitric,  or  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  added  to  them.  The  most  obstinate 
;may  be  rendered  'brilliant,'  or  'candle  bright,' 
as  the  '  cellarmen '  call  it,  by  shaking  them  up, 
first  with  about  a  drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
And  afterwards  with  the  whites  of  8  or  4  eggs, 
previously  mixed  with  a  few  ounces  of  water,  for 
each  gallon  of  the  liquid.  This  plan  is,  however, 
o1>jectionable  for  many  medicinal  preparations. 

As  many  infusions  which  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  medicine  must  necessarily  escape  being 
separately  noticed  in  this  work,  it  may  be  as  well 
.to  temark  that  the  infusions  of  all  v^etables  that 
4o  not  exert  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  human 
£rame  as  ordinary  herbs  and  roots  may  be  made  by 
pouting  1  pint  of  boiling  water  on  1  oz.  of  the 
vegetable  matteti  and  allowing  it  to  macerate  for 


half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  The  decoctions  of  the 
same  v<^etables  may  be  made  by  simply  boiling 
the  above  ingredients,  in  the  same  proportions, 
for  10  or  15  minutes,  instead  of  operating  by 
mere  infusion.  With  substances  of  somewhat 
greater  activity,  only  half  the  above  quantity 
should  be  taken ;  whilst,  with  the  narcotic  plants 
and  those  possessing  great  activity,  1  to  2  dr.  to 
water,  1  pint,  will  be  the  proper  quantity.  The 
ordinary  dose  of  such  infusions  and  decoctiona  is 
i  to  1  wine-glassful  (1  to  2  fl.  oz.),  two,  three,  or 
four  times  a  day,  as  the  case  may  indicate. 

Infusion  is  preferred  for  all  bodies  of  a  delicate 
texture,  which  readily  yield  their  active  principlea 
to  water;  and  especiiUly  when  these  are  either 
volatile  or  liable  to  be  iiyured  by  the  heat  of 
ebullition. 

The  simple  infusions  are  now  less  frequency 
made  by  the  druggist  than  formerly.  In  most 
cases  he  merely  furnishes  the  ingredients,  and 
the  infusions  are  prepared  by  either  the  nurse  or 
patient,  by  whom    th^   are    commonly  called 

*  TBAS.' 

*4i*  The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the 
infusions  used  in  prescribing  or  noticed  in  books. 
Where  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  not 
given,  1  oz.  of  the  medicinal  substance,  and  1 
pint  of  boiling  water  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  doae 
is  that  referred  to  above. 

Infusion  of  Ag'rimony.  Sjfn.  Agbikont 
TBA ;  Infubuk  AasiKONn,  L.  From  the  foesh 
tops  before  the  flowers  are  formed.  Vermifuge. — 
Dose,  A  teacupful  8  or  4  times  a  day;  alao 
used  as  an  astringent  gargle  and  lotion.  For 
internal  use,  an  equal  weight  of  liquorice  root 
(sliced)  is  commonly  added. 

Infosion,  Allialiiie.  8yn,  Iittubttk  alxa- 
UNVM,  L.  iVsp.  (BeatUy.)  Hickory  ash,  1 
pint;  wood-soot,  i  pint;^  boiling  water,  1  galL  ; 
in  24  hours  decant  the  dear.  "  A  popular  remedy 
in  America  for  dyspepsia  with  acidity." 

Inftision  of  AI  oes.  %n,  iKviravic  alobb,  L. 
Prep.  1.  From  hepatic  or  Socotrine  aloes  ^n  pow- 
der), 2  dr.;  carbonate  of  potassa,  li  dr.;  boilinig 
water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Compound :  Infubux  alobs  ookpobxtuit, 
L.)  a.  As  the  ooMPOcnn>  dbcogtiok  of  a. 
(Ph.  L.),  but  using  only  a  pint  of  boilmg  water. 

b,  (FoiheryilL)  Calnmba  and  rhubarb,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  aloes,  2  dr. ;  lime-water,  16  fl.  os. ;  spirit 
of  horseradish,  1  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  in  the  cold  for 
12  hours,  and  strain.  The  last  3,  like  the  decoc- 
tion, are  aperient,  antacid,  stomachic,  tonic,  and 
emmenagogue. — Dose,  1  table-spoonful  t6  a  small 
wine-glassful,  in  watc^.  The  last  one  is  an  ad- 
mirable medicine  in  dyspepsia,  loss  of  appetite;, 
and  troublesome  constipation. 

InAislon  of  Amer'ican  Calnmlia.  %fK  Xv- 
vusuM  VRASXRM,  L,  From  the  dried  root  of 
American  calumba  (Ik'OBera  caroUnentis),  A 
pure,  powerful,  and  excellent  bitter,  destitute  of 
aroma,  and  fully  equal  to  gentian  {LktdU^). 

Inftision  of  Amer'icaji  Cea'tanry.  Sf^in.  Ik- 
TiTBVii  SABBAXn,  L.  From  the  herb  (Salbaii^ 
anguUris),  A  pure  bitter  tonic,  witiiout  astrin- 
gency  or  aroma. 

InftuioBofAmer'icaaSea'iia.  %».  iHixrsnx 
OASBLB  Mabtlandioa,  L.  JPrep,  (Jfor^ta.) 
Leaves  of  American  or  wild  sennaXCbatiMi  Marjh 
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landiea),  1|  oi. ;  coriander  seed,  1  dr  ;  boiling 
water.  1  pint.     Parfi^tive. 

Infaston  of  Angel'ica.  8yn,  infubfic  ak- 
esLiCA,  L.  From  the  root  of  garden  angelica. 
A  warm  stomacliic  and  diaplioretic ;  and,  in  large 
doeet,  aperient.  It  is  a  popular  remedy  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatolent  colic,  and  heartburn. 

Inftuion  of  Aaiaeed.  Syn.  Anibbsd  tba; 
iKTUBinc  ANiBi,  L.  Carminative;  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  purgatives,  to  prevent  griping ;  g^ven 
to  infants  to  relieve  colic,  &c.  I>r  Prout  recom- 
mends the  use  of  water  at  \2Xf  or  125"*  F. 

Infbaion,    Antisoorbu'tie.       Syn.       Ikfubux 

AHTIBCOBBITTIOinr,     MlBTTTSA     AKTI80OBBVTI0A, 

L.  Pr^p,  Water  trefoil  {Mmtyanthet  irifo^ 
Uaia),  1  OS.;  omnge  peel,  2  dr;  boiling  water, 
I  quart ;  infuse  for  8  or  10  hours,  strain,  and  add 
of  compound  spirit  of  horseradish,  5  fl.  oz.  In 
scurvy. 

laftuioii  of  Ar'nlca.  Syn.  Infusitic  abiticjk,  L. 
Prep.  1.  From  the  flowers  of  mountain  arnica  or 
German  leopard's  bane  (Arnica  montana).  Cot- 
tereau  orders  1  oz.,  Dr  Pereira  i  oz.,  and  Dr  A. 
T.  Thomson,  i  oz.  of  the  flowers  to  the  pint.  The 
first  is  the  usual  quantity.  The  dose  of  the  first 
is  a  table-spoonful ;  of  the  second,  i  to  1  fl.  oz. ; 
of  third,  i  to  1  wine-glassful. 

2.  (Compound:  Intubttm  ABFicx cokfobitttk, 
L.;  Ph.  Copenh.)  Flowers  of  arnica,  1  dr; 
peppermint,  2  dr.;  chamomiles,  i  oz.;  boiling 
water,  ^  pint. — Dose,  1  fl.  oz.    As  the  last. 

Influion  of  Arnica-root.  8yn.  Ivrusuu. 
AXKICM  KADici8«  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  Castr.  Ruth.) 
Arnica  root,  40  gr. ;  water,  1  lb. — Doee,  1  fl.  oz 
As  the  above. 

Inftuion,  Aztrin'gent.  Sym,  Ivtvbvm.  a- 
BTBiHOBHS,  MiBTVBA,  A.,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
oak-bark. 

2.  Infusion  of  cusparia,  17  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
catechu  or  kino,  1  fl.  oz. ;  powdered  ipecacuanha, 
I  dr.;  powdered  opium,  12  gr.;  mix.  In  diar- 
rhoea, &c.  It  must  be  well  shaken  before  pouring 
out  the  dose. 

Inftuion  of  Aya-pana  (Compound).  Syn.  Ivw- 
BUXAYJE-PANAOOMPOBITUM.  Prep.  {Dr  Camera.) 
Leaves  of  Brazilian  aya-pana,  2  dr. ;  aniseed,  1 
dr. ;  boiling  water,  2  pints. 

LkftiBion  of  Balm.  8yn.  Infubum  mblliba, 
L.  Prep.  {Plenck.)  Fresh  herb,  6  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  15  minutes. 

InftiBlon  of  Barberry.  Syn,  Infusum  bbb- 
BBBIB,  L.  Prep.  {Dr  Copland.)  From  the 
bark  of  the  barberry  shrub  {Berberie  vulgaris). 
In  jaundice,  biliary  fluxes,  and  other  cases  where 
heat  and  acrimony  prevail ;  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa, 
and  tincture  of  calumba. 
InfnaloB  of  Bark.  See  Ikfubiok  of  Cikohoita. 
InftiBlon  of  Bay-leaves.  8yn.  Infttbuk  laitbi, 
I.  iiAVBi  vobitjb,  L.  From  the  leaves  or  the 
berries  of  the  sweet  bay  {Lamrue  nobilis).  A- 
romatie,  stimulant,  and  emmenagogue;  in  very 
large  doses,  emetic  and  poisonous.  It  is  chiefly 
given  in  colic,  flatulence,  paralysis  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  obstructed  menstruation. 

InAiBioB  of  Bearberry  (B.  P.).  8jfn.  iKFTTBirM 
vym-xmn.  Prep.  Infuse  bearberry  leaves, 
braised,  |  oz. ;  in  boiling  distilled  water,  10  oi. ; 
in  »  oovered  TSBiol  for  1  hour  and  strain 


InftisloB  of  Beef.    See  Ebbbkcb,  Tba,  &c. 
Infuaion  of  Belladon'na.    8yn.     Infusuic  bbIi- 
I.AD09NA.     L.    Prep.     1.  {br  Paris.)     Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade  (dried),  4  gr. ;  boiling  water, 
2  fl.  oz. ;  for  a  dose. 

2.  (Compound ;  Dr  8aunders.)  Leaves  (dried), 
i  dr. ;  boiling  water,  12  fl.  oz. ;  infuse,  stain,  and 
to  every  7  fl.  oz.  of  the  infusion  add  of  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms,  1  fi.  oz. 

Inftiaion  of  Bia'tort.  %n.  Infubxth  bib- 
TOBTiB,  L.  Prep.  {Madius.)  Bistort  or  snake- 
weed root  {PoOgonnm  bistorta),  ^  oz.;  boiling 
water,  1  pint;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain.  In 
passive  hemorrhages. 

Inftuion  of  Black  Snake-root.  Syn.  Ikfubuic 
oi'MJOTruQM  baobhoba,  L.  In  dropsy,  rheu- 
matism, and  chest  complaints. 

Influion  of  BlesBed  Thistle.  8yn.  Ikfttbuk 
OABSiri  BBVBDiCTi,  L.  From  the  whole  herb. 
In  small  doses  it  is  diaphoretic ;  in  larger  ones, 
tonic,  stomachic,  and  deobstruent ;  taken  warm, 
it  is  occasionally  given  to  promote  the  action  of 
emetics.  The  properties  of  carduus  benedictus 
"  are  such  as  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  it  has 
been  superseded  by  other  not  more  efficacious 
remedies  "  {Lindley). 

Infiuion  of  Blood-root.  8yn.  Ihfusiok  of 
PVCOOOK;  IlTFlTBiril  BAKaxTiirlBLS,  L.  Prep. 
Blood-root  (^ii^iitjiaria  eanadentis),  ^  oz.  ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.    Stimulant  and  emetic. 

InfiuioB  of  Blue  Flag.  8y%.  Ibfubuh  ibidib 
TSBBIOOLOBIB,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  flowers 
of  blue  flag  {Iris  versicolor).  2.  From  the  root 
of  rhizomes.  The  flrst  is  used  chiefly  for  its  rich 
colour,  as  a  test,  Ac. ;  the  second  is  diuretic  and 
cathartic,  and  apt  to  produce  distressing  nausea 
and  prostration. 

Infbaion  of  Bone^set.  8yn.  Ivftbuk  bufa- 
TOBii.L.  Prep.  1.  (Ph.  U.S.)  From  the  dried 
leaves  and  flowers  of  boneset  or  thoroughwort 
{Eupatorinm petfolitUum) .  Diaphoretic,  nauseant, 
and  emetic  when  warm ;  tonic  when  cold. 

2.  (Compound :  iBFUflnc  bitfatobii  cokfosi- 
TFX,  L. ;  Silts.)  Bonset  and  sage,  of  each  |  oz. ; 
cascarilla,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  1|  pints;  infuse 
until  cold  and  strain.  In  hectic  fever.  A  wine- 
glassful  of  either  of  the  above,  given  hourly,  in 
these  diseases,  until  perspiration  and  nausea  are 
induced,  has  been  Ughly  recommended  in  in- 
fluenza. 

Inftuion  of  Brai'll-wood.  8yn.  Ikfubuvlioni 
bbasilikbib,  L.  From  ground  or  rasped  Brazil 
wood.  When  wanted  to  keep,  rectified  spirit,  8 
fl.  oz.,  is  added  to  every  pint.  Used  for  colouring, 
and  as  a  test. 

Infiuion  of  Broom.  8yn.  brFUBtTK  boopabii, 
L.    See  Dbcootiok  of  Bboox. 

Inftaflion  of  Bu'chn.  8yn.  Ikfubux  bxtohtt 
(B.  P.),  I.  Bxronr  (Ph.  E.),  I.  diobm*,  L.  Prep. 
1.  (B.  P.)  From  bruised  buchu  leaves,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  i  an 
hour  and  stain.  Diuretic,  sndoriflc,  tonic;  in 
dppepsia,  Ac.;  but  chiefly  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra  attended  with  copious 
secretion.-^2>OM,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Compound:  Ivfubuk BUOHtr oovpoBrruK, 
I.  DIOBMJB  0.,  L.  ;  Madius).  Leaves  of  buchu 
and  whortleberxy,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  8 
01.  (say  i  pint) ;  digest  for  i  an  hour,  strain,  and 
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add  of  syrup  of  senega,  i  fl.  oz. — Dot€,  1  or  2 
table-spooDf  uls  every  hour;  in  atony  of  the  bladder 
and  mucons  discbarges. 

InAiBion  of  Bncklieaii.  8yn.  iNFirauH  mb- 
KTANTHis,  L.  From  the  herb  or  root  of  buck- 
bean  or  marsh  trefoil  (Menyantkes  trifoliata). 
Bitter,  stomachic,  tonic,  and  diuretic;  in  large 
doses,  purgative,  vermifuge,  and  emetic.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  agues,  gout,  dropsy,  scurvy, 
worms,  &c.  The  chief  consumption  of  this  plant 
is  by  the  brewers ;  "  2  oz.  being  equal  to  I  lb.  of 
hops."     (Oratf.) 

Inftialon  of  Bor'dock.  Syn.  Ivtubvu  bab- 
DAViB,  L.  From  the  root  of  common  burdock. 
Aperient,  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  tonic;  in 
gout,  rheumatism,  skin  diseases,  &c.  See  Db- 
OOCTION  and  Extbaot. 

Inftision  of  Calum'ba.  Syn,  Imtusum  ca- 
lttmbjb  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,!,  (B.  P.)  Calumba, 
in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water,  20 
oz. ;  macerate  i  hour  and  strain.  Infusion  of 
calumba  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic  bitter. — 
Dote,  I  to  3  fl.  oz. ;  in  dyspepsia,  Ac,  and  for 
restritining  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  during  preg- 
nancy or  dentition.  It  is  preferably  joined  witb 
small  doses  of  the  carbonates  of  soda,  potassa, 
ammonia,  or  magnesia,  when  there  is  acidity ;  or 
with  chalybeates,  when  there  is  paleness  and  a 
low  pulse ;  with  all  of  which  substances  it  may 
be  mixed  without  suffering  any  sensible  altera- 
tion. 

2.  (Concentrated :  Ikfusum  oajjjubje  cok- 
CBNTBATDH,  L.)  a,  Calumba,  in  coarse  powder, 
5 1  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water  12  fl.  oz. ;  digest 
with  frequent  agitation,  for  3  or  4  hours,  then 
express  the  liquor,  and  repeat  the  digestion  with 
6 1  fl.  oz  more  of  tepid  water ;  after  another  hour, 
express  this  portion  also,  using  as  much  force  as 
possible ;  next  mix  the  liquors,  heat  them  quickly 
to  the  boiling-point  in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  pour 
the  infusion,  whilst  still  hot,  into  a  strong  bottle, 
and  when  it  has  cooled  a  little  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  4  fl.  oz.,  secure  down  the  stopper  or  cork, 
and  agitate  well  for  a  few  minutes.  The  bottle 
must  now  be  set  aside  for  a  week,  after  which 
the  clear  portion  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  dregs. 
Very  superior. 

h,  (Wholesale.)  From  calumba  (reduced  to 
coarse  powder),  5^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  6  pints ; 
(diluted  with)  water,  12  pints ;  digest  for  a  week, 
or  precede  by  displacement.  Should  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  free  from  cloudiness,  the 
whites  of  4  or  5  eggs,  previously  mixed  with  about 
4  pint  of  cold  water,  may  be  added  to  the  in- 
fusion, which,  after  being  well  agitated  for  about 
10  minutes,  must  be  allowed  to  repose  for  7  or  8 
days,  and  then  decanted  from  the  dregs.  Should 
it  not  be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  filtered 
through  blotting-paper. — Prod,,  20  lbs. 

Obg.  The  concentrated  infusion  produced  by 
the  above  formula  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and 
has  acquired  an  extensive  sale  in  the  wholesale 
trade.  1  part  added  to  6i  parts  of  water  makes 
a  perfectly  transparent  liquid,  possessing  exactly 
similar  virtues  to  the  IK  fusion  op  oalxtuba 

(B.  P.). 
InftiBloB  of  Canthar'idM.    Syn,  Iswetoix  of 

SFAVISH  FLIBB;  IVTUBVU  0AKTHABIDI8,  LlsTSTM, 

L.    Prep,  (Soubeiran.)    Spanish  flies  (powdered). 


20  gr. ;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  (about  3i  fl.  oz.)  to 
yield  8  fl.  oz.,  alter  expression  and  filtration. 

InfinBionofCap'slcum.  Syn.  Ikfusux  gapbict, 
L.  Prep.  1.  {Pereira.)  Capsicum  (powdered), 
i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — Doee,  i  fl.  oz. 

2.  {Stephen**  *  Pbppbb  Mbdicinb';  Pereira,) 
Red  pepper  {Capsicum  frueteecens),  2  table- 
spoonfuls  (or  8  of  cayenne  pepper) ;  common  salt, 
2  teaspoonf uls ;  boiling  water,  ^  pint;  to  the 
strained  liquor,  when  cold,  add  of  very  sharp 
vinegar,  i  pint. — Date,  1  tablespoonful,  slowly 
swallowed,  every  |  hour,  in  cholera,  malignaiit 
sore  throat,  scarlatina,  &c. 

Inftision  of  Caraway.  Syn.  Cabawat  tba; 
lNFt7SUV  OABUi,  L.  Prep,  From  bruised  cara- 
way seed,  8  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In  the 
flatulent  colic  of  infants,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
aperient  medicine. 

Inftision  of  Carrot  Seed.  Syn,  Infubum  dauci, 
I.  OABOTJB,  L.  Diuretic ;  in  dropsy  and  nephritic 
complaints ;  ^  to  1  pint  being  taken  daily. 

Inftision  of  Gasearilla.  Syn.  Infubum  gajb- 
OABILLJS  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Cas- 
carilla,  in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled 
water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for  |  hour  in  a  closed 
vessel  and  strain. — Doee,  1  to  2  oz.,  usually  com- 
bined with  carbonate  of  soda  and  tincture  of 
cascarilla.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  dyspepsia, 
debility,  diarrhoea,  Ac, 

2.  (Concentrated:  Ihfubux  oaboabh^ub 
coirOBirTBATUM,  L.)  a,  Cascarilla  (good  and 
fragrant,  bruised),  61  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  8  pints;  cold  water,  6  pints;  macerate  in  a 
close  vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor,  and 
filter. 

5.  As  the  last,  but  proceeding  by  the  process  of 
percolation. 

Obs,  If  the  preceding  processes  arc  well 
managed,  the  product  is  10  lbs.,  and  resemblcss 
brandy  in  colour  and  transparency,  and  is  delight- 
fully fragrant.  1  part  of  this  infusion  mixed 
with  6|  parts  of  water  makes  a  preparation 
exactly  resembling  the  ikfubion  of  gai^umba 
(B.  P.) 

InAuiOB  of  Caa'sla.    Syn,    Cabsia  tba;  In- 
fubum CABBIA  FIBTULJB,  L.;  EaU  DI  OABBB,  Fr. 
Prep,  (Soubeiran.)     Cassia  pods  (bruised),  4  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  li  pints.     Laxative. 
Infusion  of  Cate'chn.    Syn,    Coxpouvd   Ik- 

FUBION  OF  CATBCHU  ;  IKFUBUM  OATECHU  (B.  P.). 

L.  Prep,  (B.  P.)  Catechu  in  coarse  powder, 
160  g^. ;  cinnamon,  bruised,  80  gr. ;  boiling  water, 
10  oz  ;  macerate  for  \  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel 
and  strain.  Astringent  in  diarrhcea. — Doee,  I  to 
2  oz.  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  after  every 
liquid  dejection. 

Infbsion  of  Catmint.  £^s.  Iistfusxtx  oatabul 
Prep,     Dry  catmint,  2  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. 

InfbBion  of  Cayenne  Pep'per.  Sae  Ivfdbign  of 
Capbiouic. 

Inftision  of  Cen'tanzy.  Syn.  Infubux  cbk- 
TAUBi,  L.  From  the  flowering  tops  of  common 
or  lesser  centaury  {Srythresa  eentamrimm). 
Bitter,  febrifuge,  stomachic,  and  vermifuge,  A 
popular  remedy  in  obstruoUons,  jaundice,  debility, 
dyspepsia,  &e, ;  and  externally,  for  the  itch,  and 
to  destroy  pedicnli.  An  infusion  is  also  made  of 
the  root,  which  is  about  one  half  more  powerfol 
than  the  tops.    The  plant  is  "a  valuable  native 
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medicine ;  in  the  places  where  it  grows  it  is  care- 
fully collected  for  use  in  rustic  pharmacy" 
(Lindleif), 

IiiAision,  Cephal'ie.  <Syii.  Ikpusum  cbphali- 
CUM,  L.  Prep,  (Bdin.  Hosp.)  Valerian  root, 
2  oz. ;  rosemary  tops,  4  dr. ;  boiling  water,  i  quart; 
infuse  12  hours,  strain,  and  add  aromatic  water, 

4  fl.  oz.  As  an  antispasmodic,  and  in  various 
affections  of  the  head. 

Infkiion   of  Cluuii'omile.    Sy9.    Chamomilb 

TBA;    IVWVSUM.    ANTHBMIDIB    (B.    P.)      I.    CHA- 

ILBICBLI,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Chamomile 
flowers,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for 
15  minutes,  and  strain.  Tonic,  bitter,  and  sto- 
machic; also  emetic.  It  should  be  drunk  cold, 
as  it  is  emetic  when  warm.  — Doee.  As  a  sto- 
machic, 1  to  8  oz. ;  as  an  emetic,  5  to  10  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated :  Ivbubuv  anthbmidib  cob- 
CBBTBiTiric,  L.)  From  chamomiles,  5^  oz.; 
water,  1  pint ;  boil  till  the  mixture  weighs  exactly 
21  oz.,  express  the  liquor  by  means  of  a  powerful 
tincture-press,  cool,  and  add  of  essential  oil  of 
chamomile,  15  drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 

5  fl.  oz. ;  agitate  well,  let  it  repose  until  the  next 
day,  then  decant  the  clear,  and  Alter.  Strongly 
bitter  and  odorous,  and  beautifully  transparent. 
5 1  times  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  infusion 
(B.P.). 

InftiiioB    of  Chamomile    and    Orange.     S^. 

iNFUaUlf      AKTHBMIDia     BT      AU&AKTII.       Prep, 

{Dr  Peroival.)  Chamomile  flowers,  1  oz. ;  dried 
orange  peel,  |  oz. ;  cold  water,  8  lbs. ;  macerate 
for  24  hours. 

InAision  of  Cher'ry-lftarel.  ^ya.  Ibfubum 
LAITBO-CBBABI,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  CheeUm.)  Freeh 
leaves  of  the  common  or  cherry-laurel  (Ceraeue 
lamro-eerasut),  2\  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
infuse,  strain,  and  add  of  clarified  honey,  2|  oz. 
As  a  lotion  in  cancer  of  the  lip,  and  as  a  wash  for 
malignant  ulcers. 

Inftuion  of  Chirefta.  S^»,  Ibfvbfk  ohi- 
SATJi,  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Chiretta,  cut 
smaH,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water,  at  120''  F.,  40 
oz.;  infuse  half  an  hour  and  strain. — Dose,  1 
to  2oz. 

Ohe,  Chiretta  is  a  pure  tonic  bitter,  closely 
allied  to  gentiitn,  and  has  been  long  esteemed 
in  the  East  Indies  as  a  remedy  for  acidity,  flatu- 
lence, and  dyspepsia,  especially  when  occurring  in 
gouty  or  debilitated  habits.  It  is  usually  given 
in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  salts  of 
iron.     The  whole  of  the  plant  is  employed. 

2.  (Concentrated:  Infubum  chiretta  con- 
CBNTBATtTM,  L.).  From  chiretta,  4  oz. ;  for  each 
pint  of  the  product ;  prepared  as  either  cozrc.  IN- 

TUBION  07  CALUKBA  Or  CASCABILLA.      Eight  times 

as  strong  as  the  common  infusion. 

Obe,  Infusion  of  bark  is  tonic  and  stomachic, 
and  in  very  large  doses  febrifuge.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  medicine  in  dyspepsia,  debility, 
snd  during  convalescence,  and  is  often  a  valu- 
able a^unct  to  more  active  remedies.  Like  the 
decoction,  it  is  most  energetic  when  strained  whilst 
hot.  The  addition  of  1  fl.  dr.  of  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  water  before  pouring  it  on  the  bark 
increases  its  solvent  power,  and  consequently  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  — Dose^  1  to  3  fl.  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated:  Ivvnsuic  civohonjz  oov- 
OBKTBATUM,  L.)    a,  Yellow  bark  (coarsely  pow- 


dered), 4  lbs.;  boiling  water,  8  lbs.;  digest  for 
12  hours,  express  the  liquid,  add  rectified  spirit, 
2  lbs.,  and  after  24  hours'  repose  decant  the  clear 
portion. 

b.  Yellow  bark  (in  coarse  powder),  4  lbs. ;  cold 
water,  8  ibs. ;  rectified  spirit,  2  lbs. ;  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  4  fl.  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids,  and  either 
macerate  the  bark  in  them  for  a  week  in  a  closed 
vessel,  or  proceed  by  the  method  of  displacement. 
Very  superior. 

Obe,  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added 
to  7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  produces  an  extemporaneous 
infusion  of  cinchona  resembling  that  of  the  phar- 
macopoeia. The  concentrated  preparation  of  the 
Ph.  L.,  being  more  than  8  times  the  usual  strength, 
is  placed  amongst  Liquobb. 

8.  From    falb  babe.    a.  (Ph.  L.)  Infusion 

or   PALB   CINCHONA;     InFUBUM    CINCHONiB  PAL- 

LiDiB  (Ph.  L.).  From  pale  bark,  as  infusion 
OF  cinchona  (Ph.  L.). 

b,  (Ph.  D.)  InFUBUM  CINCHONJB  (Ph.  D.). 
Crown  or  pale  bark,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  i  pint ; 
infuse  1  hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain 
through  paper. 

Obe,  **  This  infusion  is  inferior  to  the  pre- 
ceding "  (from  yellow  bark)  "  in  activity,  and  is 
a  very  unnecessary  one.  It  is  said  to  oppress  the 
stomach  less  than  that  of  the  other  cinchona 
bark;  the  reason  is  obvious — it  is  weaker" 
{Pereira). 

0,  (Concentrated:    Infubuu  ciNOHONJi  pal- 

LIDJi  CONOBNTBATUM,  L.   As   CONCBNTBATBD 

INFUSION  OF  CINCHONA,  but  usiug  pale  bark. 
The  concentrated  preparation  of  the  Ph.  L.  will 
be  found  under  Liquobb. 

Infiuion  of  Cin'namon.  8jfn.  CurvAXOv  tea  ; 
Inpubuk  cinnahomi,  L.  In  flatulence,  dys- 
pepsia, and  nervous  colics. 

Infusion  of   Cloves.    Syn,    Cloyb  tba;   In- 

FUSUH  CABTOPHYLLOBUIC,  I.  CABYOPHTLLI  (B. 

P.).  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Cloves  (bruUed),  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  40  oz. ;  infuse  for  half  an 
hour  and  strain.  Aromatic,  stimulant,  and  sto- 
machic, either  alone  or  in  combination ;  in  colic, 
dyspepsia,  gout,  &c, — Doee,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Concentrated :  Infubum  cabyophtlli  con- 
CBNTBATUM,  L.)  a.  Bruised  cloves,  3  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  as  above  and  strain ; 
when  cold  add  of  rectified  spirit  i  pint,  and 
filter. 

b.  Bruised  cloves.  If  lbs.;  rectified  spirit,  1 
quart ;  cold  water,  3  quarts ;  macerate  for  7  days, 
and  express  the  liquid ;  sprinkle  the  marc  with 
water,  12  fl.  oz.,  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
again  submit  it  to  the  press;  lastly,  filter  the 
mixed  liquors.  Very  fine.  The  above  are  about 
8  times  the  strength  of  the  infusion  of  clotbb 
(Ph.  L.). 

Inftuion  of  Coffee.  Syn.  Infubum  caffbi,  L. 
Prep,  (Dr  MoBride.)  Unroasted  cofiee  berries 
(bruised),  30  in  number;  cold  water,  1  quart; 
macerate  2  or  8  hours.  In  calculus,  &c. — Doee, 
\  pint^every  morning. 

Obe,  Sir  J.  Floyer  and  Sir  J.  Pringle  cured 
asthma  with  a  strong  solution  of  roasted  coffee. 
M.  Bouchardat  prescribes  a  strong  infusion  made 
by  displacement  (percolation),  and  mixed  with  a 
little  brandy,  in  poisoning  by  opium  and  other 
like  narcotics,  after  the  administration  of  emetics 
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and  iodorated  water.  M.  Honore  also  employs 
very  strong-made  coffee  in  Hlbnminoria.  Clausen 
gives  it  in  gont,  and  Parker  employs  it  as  a 
nervous  stimulant  in  lieu  of  ammonia  and  wine, 
for  persons  of  a  slightly  sensitive  and  excitable 
temperament. 

Infoaion  of  Contrayer'va.  %».  iNFCisric  con- 
TBATBBVJK,  L.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Contrayerva 
(in  powder),  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  12  fl.  oz. 
Stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic;  in  low  fevers, 
Slc. 

Isftuion  of  Copal'che  Bark.  8yn.  Iirpusxriff 
GOFALOHI  cx>BTioi8,  L.  Prep,  (Dr  Stark,) 
Bark  of  Copalche  bush  Croton  peeudo- China), 
\  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  digest  2  hours,  and 
strain.    A  warm  bitter  and  stomachic. 

Inftuion  of  Cor'sican  Mom.  Syn.  Ivfttsum 
HBLHiNTHOOOBTi,  L.  Prep,  {Farr.)  Corsi- 
can  moss,  5  dr.,  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate 
for  10  or  IS  hours,  and  strain.  Ad  libitum  in 
cancer.    See  Decoction. 

Infusion  of   Cuspa^'ria.    Syn,    Iktusion   of 

AK0OSTUSA  BABK ;   IVFUSTJM  OUBPABLJE  (B.  P.), 

I.  ANOUSTUBf.  L.  Prep.  (B.  P.)  Cusparia,  in 
coarse  powder,  I  oz. ;  distilled  water,  at  120**,  20 
oz. ;  infuse  2  hours,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and 
tonic ;  in  typhus  fever,  bilioua  diarrhcea,  dysen- 
tery, &c. 

Infusion  of  Darfodil.  Syn,  Infvbitic  vab- 
CISBI  P8BUDO-NABCI88I,  L.  Prep.  {Dufretnoff.) 
Flowers  of  daffodil  {Naroietme  peeudo-nar- 
eiaetui)^  8  to  16  in  number ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. 
Expectorant,  nauseant,  and  emetic.  In  hooping- 
cough. 

Inftision  of  DaVUa  Pe'tals.  From  the  violet  or 
blue  varieties.     Used  for  its  colour  and  as  a  test. 

Inftision  of  Dandeli'on.  Syn.  Infusion  of 
tabazacum;  Infusum  tabaxaoi,  L.  Prep, 
1.  From  the  sliced  root.  Stimulant,  resolvent, 
and  tonic. 

2.  (Concentrated :  Infubum  tabaxaci  con- 
OBNTBATUM,  L.)  From  the  root  (sliced),  1  lb. ; 
exposed  to  a  carrent  of  warm  dry  air  until  crisp, 
then  coarsely  pulverised,  and  digested  for  a  week 
in  a  mixture  of  rectified  spirit,  12  fl.  oz. ;  cold 
water,  1\  pints.    8  times  the  usual  strength. 

8.  (Compound:  Infubuk  tabaxaci  cox- 
POBITUM,  L.;  Meiga.)  Infusion  of  dandelion, 
4  fl.  oz. ;  extract  of  do.,  2  dr. ;  sesquicarbonate 
of  soda,  i  dr. ;  tartrate  of  potassa,  3  dr. ;  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  3  fl.  dr.;  tincture  of  henbane,  20 
drops.  In  dropsical  and  visceral  affections. — 
Doae,  1-drd  part  thrice  daily.  See  Dbooction, 
EXTBACT,  &c. 

Inftasion  of  Digital.  See  Infubton  of  Fox- 
glove. 

InAision,  Diuretic.  Syn.  Infubttm  diu- 
bbticum,  L.  Prep.  1.  Broom-tops,  1  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water,  1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  cool,  and 
add  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  8  fl.  dr  — Doee.  A 
wine-glassful  every  other  hour. 

2.  Infusion  of  foxglove,  1  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of 
foxglove,  \  fl.  dr.;  acetate  of  potassa,  1  dr.; 
lauoanam,  10  drops.— Dom,  1  table-spoonful 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  carefully  watching  the 
effects. 

8.  Juniper  berries,  2  oz. ;  amBoed,  }  oz. ; 
boUing  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour ;  strain,  and 
when  cold,  add  of  oomponnd  spirit  of  juniper. 


2  fl.  oz. ;  tincture  of  squills,  1  fl.  dr.;  nitre^  1 
dr. — Dose,  \  a  teacupful  frequently.  All  the 
above  are  used  as  diuretics  in  dropsy.  See 
Infusions  of  Bboom,  Foxglotb,  and  Junipbb. 

Inftision  of  Dog'wood.  Syn,  Infusum  cob- 
nub  FLOBIDJB,  L.  From  the  bark  of  American 
dogwood  (Com««,/{ar»<fa).    See  Dbooction. 

Infusion  of  Dulcamara  (B.  P.).  Sifn,  In- 
fusum DULOAMABf.  Prep,  Infose  braised 
dulcamara,  1  oz. ;  in  10  fl.  oz.  of  boiling  water  in 
a  covered  vessel  for  1  hour  and  strain. — Doee,  1 
oz.  to  2  oz. 

InfnsioB   of   El'der   Flowers.    8yn,    Eldmb- 

FLOWEB    TEA;     INFUBUX    SAMBUCI    FI^BUM,    L. 

From  the  picked  flowers,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint.  Pectoral,  expectorant,  and  diaphoretic, 
either  alone  or  sweetened  with  honey. 

Infusion  of  Slecampano.  Syn.  Infubux 
iNULJi.  Prep.  Elecampane  root»  5  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint ;  infuse  for  2  hours  and  stnun. 

Inftision  of  Elm-bark.  S^n,  Compound 
INULJB,  L.     Diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  tonic. 

FUSION    OF     ELM-BABK;     InFUSUM     ULMI     COM- 

POBITUM,  L.  Prep,  (Cadet.)  Elm-bark,  bit- 
ter-sweet, burdock,  and  fumitory,  of  each,  2  dr. ; 
boilrng  water,  1  pint ;  dig^t  for  4  hours,  strain , 
and  add  of  syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  1  oz.  The 
whole  to  be  taken  in  24  hours,  iu  divided  doaea  in 
the  chronic  exanthemata.    See  Decoction. 

Inftision  of  Er'got  of  Bye.  Sjfn,  Infubum 
BBOOTJB  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep,  1.  (B.  P.)  Ergot, 
in  coarse  powder,  1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
40  oz. ;  infuse  i  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel  and 
strain.  Should  bo  made  fresh  when  required. — 
Doee,  1  to  2  OS.  every  4  ^oiur  or  hour,  as  a  pstr- 
turient.    Also  as  an  injection  for  gleet. 

2.  (Concentrated.)    See  Liquob  of  Eboot. 

Inftision  of  EncalyptDS.  (Qriffitht.)  Syn, 
Infubum  Eucalypti  globuli.  Prep.  Cut 
leaves  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  4  oz. ;  infuse  and  strain.  Take  morning 
and  evening. 

Inftision  of  Fen'neL  Sjfu.  Fennbl  tba; 
Infubum  fcbniouli,  L.  Prep.  From  sweet 
fennel-seeds,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In 
griping  and  windy  colic  of  infants ;  a  few  drops 
to  ^  a  teaspoonfiil  for  a  dose,  or  a  little  by  way 
of  enema. 

Inftision  of  Flax-seed.  See  Infusion  of  Jax- 
sebd. 

InfnsioB  of  Fleabane.  8yn,  Infubum  sri- 
OBBOMIS  canadensis.  Prep.  Canadian  flea- 
bane,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  oz.  Diuretic  and 
astringent. 

Inftision  of  Foz'glove.  Syn.  Infubum  digi- 
talis (B.  P.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.).  Digitalis, 
dried,  28  gr. ;  distilled  water,  10  oz;  ii^nae  k 
hour  and  strain. — Doee,  ^  to  i  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.)  Foxglove  (dried),  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  spirit  of  cinnamon,  2  fl.  oz. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)  Foxglove  (dried  and  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder),  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  9  fl.  oz.; 
infuse  1  hour.  The  product  should  measure 
about  8  fl.  oz.  The  last  two  are  oi  double  the 
strength  of  the  infusion  Ph.  L.,  and  the  dose 
must  consequently  be  only  2  to  4  fl.  dr.  "I 
believe  this,  when  properly  made,  to  be  the  most 
effectual  of  theprepan^nsof  foxglove  (JP«rs»r«).'* 
See  FozoLOTB. 
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Inftisioii  of  Yii'mitory.  fTyn.  Ihfvsttx  tv- 
XABiiB,  L.  From  the  herhaceons  portion  of  com- 
moa  famitory  {Ftmtaria  officinalU),  Aperient 
and  diaphoretic;  in  obstinate  ikin  difleaaes  and 
chronic  obatractiona  of  the  liver. 

Infkuioii  of  Oalls.  8yn.  IimrsuK  oaIiLjb,  L. 
Prep,  I.  From  Aleppo  galls,  coarsely  powdered.  In 
diarrhcBa,  haemorrhages,  &c. ;  also  freely^  in  caries 
of  poisoning  by  the  alkaloids ;  and  diluted  with 

3  or  4  times  its  volume  of  water,  for  injections, 
embrocations,  gargles,  &c. 

2.  (Compound:  IkFTBITM  OAUIB  OOKPOfllTUlC, 
MISTUBA  QkVLM,  L.;  EllU.)     Infusion  of  galls, 

4  fl.  oz. ;  prepared  chalk,  \  os. ;  powdered  gnm, 

1  dr. ;  tincture  of  opium,  i  fl.  dr. — Dom,  I  table- 
spoonful  every  2  hours,  in  diarrhoea,  Ac. 

InAitioii  of  Qarlie.  Sjfn.  Intfbux  allii,  L. 
Prep,  {Jmu.)  Garlic  (recent),  i  lb.;  water, 
4  lbs. ;  place  them  in  a  covered  pot,  set  it  in  a 
very  slow  oven  for  3  or  4  hours,  and  when  oold, 
express  the  fluid  portion. — Doee,  In  epilepsy,  2 
teaspoonfule  before  and  after  every  meal;  in 
chronic  diarrhoea,  a  teaspoonf ul  after  every  mo- 
tion. 

InAiiion  of  Oon'tian.  9jfn,  Iwvsfic  gsn- 
TIAVJB,  Ti.   Prep,  1.  {Beral,)   Gentian  (bruised), 

2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuse  5  or  6  hours 
and  strain.    Stomachic 

2.  (Compound :  IvviTBirK  obhtianje  oomtobi- 

TUM;   B.  P.) 

Prep,  a.  (B.  P.)  Gentian,  sliced,  1  oz. ;  orange 
peel,  cut  small,  1  oz. ;  lemon  peel  (fresh),  2  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  4  pints ;  infuse  for  i  an 
hour  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain. — Doee,  1  to 
2oz. 

b,  (Ph.  E.)  Sliced  gentian  root,  i  oz. ;  bitter 
orange  peel  (dried  and  bmised)  and  coriander 
seeds,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit,  4  fl.  oz. ;  digest 
for  3  hours,  then  add  of  cold  water,  16  fl.  oz.,  and 
in  12  hours  more  strain. 

e.  (Ph.  D.)  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel, 
of  each,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  i  pint;  macerate  1 
hour  and  strain. — I^se  of  the  last  two,  §  to  1 
fl.  oz. 

8.  (Concentrated  Compound:  IK7VBT7X  obk- 
TiANiB  GOMF.  coNCBNTBATUif,  L.)  a.  Gentian 
root  (bmised),  4|  lbs.;  boiling  water,  q.  s.  to 
cover  it ;  infuse  with  occasional  agitation  for  2 
houra,  express  the  liquor,  wash  the  mare  with  a 
little  boiling  water,  and  evaporate  to  18  quarts ; 
when  cold,  strain  through  flannel,  add  of  rectified 
spirit,  1  gall.,  and  pour  the  mixed  fluids  on  dried 
orange  peel,  4i  lbs.,  and  fresh  lemou'peel,  9  lbs.; 
macerate  for  1  week,  then  express  the  liquor  in  a 
powerful  press,  and  filter  through  paper. 

h.  Gentian  and  dried  orange  peel,  of  each,  4| 
lbs. ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  9  lbs. ;  cold  distilled 
water,  18  quarts;  rectified  spirit,  1  gall.;  ma- 
cerate for  14  or  16  days,  with  frequent  agitation, 
then  express  tbe  liquid,  add  1  dr.  each  of  the 
essential  oils  of  lemon  and  orange,  agitate  well, 
and  filter  through  paper. 

e.  Gentian,  li  lbs. ;  essence  of  lemon,  1  dr.  j 
essence  of  orange,  i  dr. ;  essence  of  cedrate,  16 
drops ;  rectified  spirit,  1  quart ;  oold  water,  8 
quarts ;  digest  for  10  days  and  filter. 

4.   (With   RHVB4BB:    IKTVBVM   OBBTIAVA  BT 

BHBi,  MiSTUBA  8T0VA0HT0A,  L.)    From  gentian 
and  rhubarb  (bmised),  of  eacl^  2  dr.;    boiling 


water,  1  pint ;  digest  1  hour  and  strain ;  to  the 
cold  infusion  add  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
1  dr.  An  admirable  medicine  in  dyspepsia,  hys- 
teria, loss  of  appetite  constipation,  chronic  rheu* 
matism,  &c. 

Inftiflion  of  Gin'ger.  Syn.  Givobb  tba  ;  Iv- 
FUBUM  zikgibbbib,  L.  From  the  best  unbleached 
Jamaica  ginger,  freshly  bruised  or  grated.  In 
flatulence,  colic,  and  indigestion. 

Inftuion  of  Gin'seng.  tSyn,  GursBxra  tba; 
Ikfubitm  oiNBBiro,  I.  BADiciB  G.,  L.  Prep, 
Ginseng  (the  root  of  Pancup  Sehimeng),  |  oz.; 
ginger  (grated),  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint; 
macerate  1  hour,  then  add  of  cinnamon  (bmised), 
I  dr. ;  infuse  for  another  hour  and  strain.  Gin- 
seng tea,  made  according  to  the  above  formula, 
has  a  wonderful  reputation  in  China  as  a  stimu- 
lant, restorative,  and  aphrodisiac.  In  Europe, 
however,  it  is  merely  regarded  as  an  aromatic 
demulcent. 

Obe,  American  ginseng  (the  root  of  Panax 
quinquefoUum)  may  be  substituted  for  the  Asiatic 
product. 

InftuloB  of  Oold'fhxead.  8yn.  Ibfubum 
OOPTIB,  L.  From  the  root  of  CopHt  trifolia. 
Bitter,  stomachic;  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  mouth- 
wash in  thrush. 

InAuUm  of  Gna'oo.  Syn.  Infubum  guaoo, 
L.  From  the  bmised  leaves  and  stems  of  guaco 
or  hoaco  (Mikania  gnaco).  Sudorific  and  vul- 
nerary; reputedjin  South  America  to  be  a  power- 
ful remedy  for  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents 
and  for  hydrophobia,  but  the  trials  in  this 
country  do  not  show  it  to  be  of  any  value  in  such 
cases. 

InAiBion  of  Guaiac'QBi.    Sjfn,    Coxfoukd  Iv- 

FUBIOW  OF  GVAIAOUH,  I.  OF  THB   WOODS  ;   IHFU- 
BUM    GUAIAOI     C0ICF08ITUK,    AQUA     BBNBDIOTA 

ooiiPOBiTA,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.,  1826.)  Guaia- 
cnm  shavings,  6  oz. ;  bruised  liquorice  root,  1  oz. ; 
sassafras  buk,  i  oz. ;  coriander  seeds,  8  dr. ;  lime 
water,  96  fi.  oz.  (say  5  pints) ;  infuse  for  2  days, 
and  strain.  Doee,  3  to  4  fl.  oz.,  twice  or  thrice  a 
day,  in  scrofula,  rheumatism,  g^ut,  eruptions,  &o. 
InAuion  of  Onm.  8ifn,  Infubttm  acacis,  L. 
From  gum-acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each,  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  macerate  until  dissolved, 
then  cool,  and  add  of  orange- flower  water,  i  fl. 
oz.    A  pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 

InfDBion  of  Hedge  EyB^sop.  ^».  Infubum 
GBATIOLJB,  L.  Prep,  (A,  T,  Tkomeon.)  Hedge 
hyssop  (Gratiola  Ojfictnalis),  dried,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  8  fl.  oz.  Cathartic,  diuretic,  emetic,  and 
verinif ug^.<-^Do#0, 8  to  6  fl.  dr. ;  in  dropsies,  gout, 
jaundice,  Ac.    See  Eztbaot. 

InAision  of  Hemlock.  £^».  Infubitx  oo5n. 
I.  OOKII  XAOULATi,  L.  Prep,  (Guy's  Hosp.), 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander  seeds,  of 
each,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  8  oz.;  infuse  for 
2  hours.  Combined  with  acetate  of  ammonia, 
tincture  of  henbane,  and  syrup  of  poppies,  in 
pulmonary  complaints,  kc. 

InfoBlon  of  Henbane.  8yn,  Ihfubuu  htobot- 
MXi,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  fresh  leavest  i  oz.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.  As  a  lotion  for  painful 
ulcers,  swelled  face,  &c. 

2.  (Compound:  HsifBAKB  fombbtation ;  Ib- 
W81T1C  HTOflOTAMI  0OMF08ITUX,  L.     {Modiue,) 
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Henbane  leaves,  poppy  heads,  and  mallows,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  2  quarts.  For  painful 
ulcers  and  in  facial  neuralgia,  &c.  . 

Infoaion  of  Hops.  ^«.  Hop  tea;  Infusum 
HUifULi,  I.  LXTPUii  (B.  P.),  li.  Frep,  (Ph.  L.). 
Hops,  1  oz.;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint; 
macerate  for  1  hour  in  a  covered  vessel  (press) 
and  strain.  Tonic  and  anodyne.  Well-bopped 
mild  ale  is  a  good  substitute. 

lAftuion  of  Hore'honnd.  Syn.  Hobeboukd 
TBA ;  IirruBUK  mabbubii,  L.  From  the  leaves ; 
demulcent,  pectoral;  a  popular  remedy  in  coughs, 
colds,  hoarseness,  and  chest  affections  generally, 
taken  freely. 

Inftifion  of  HorBerad'iBh.  S^n,  Iitfubuic  ab- 
KOBACIA,  L.  l?r^.  1.  From  horseradish  alone. 
Diuretic  and  stomachic 

2.  (Compound:  ijrvuBUic  abhoracijb  com- 
FOBiTtTM,  L.;  Ph.  L.)  Horseradish  (sliced)  and 
mustard  seed  (bruised),  of  each,  1  oz.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint;  macerate  for  2  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add  of  compound 
spirit  of  horseradish,  1  fl.  oz.  Stimulant,  stoma- 
chic, and  diuretic ;  in  dropsies,  paralysis,  scurvy, 
chronic  rheumatism,  &€• 

Inftuion  of  Hys'aop.  8y%,  Htbbop  tba  ;  Iir- 
VUBIIM  HTB80PI,  L.  Frtjp.  1.  From  the  leaves  of 
SysMoput  offleinalii,  Linn.  Stimulant,  stoma- 
chic, emmenagogue,  and  expectorant;  in  dys- 
pepsia, flatulency,  hysterical  affections,  &c. ;  also 
used  by  boxers  as  a  wash  for  black  eyes. 

2.  (Ck>mpound:  Ikfubum  htbsopi  oompobi- 
TUtf,  L. ;  Saiier,)  Hyssop  leaves,  2^  dr. ;  liquo- 
rice, 2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  quart.  As  a  demul- 
cent drink  in  catarrhal  affection?. 

Inftnion  of  Indian  Sarsapari'lla.  Syn,  Iv- 
FUBUH  HBHiDEBUi,  L.  From  Indian  or  scented 
sarsaparilla  (Hifmidesmut  indieus.)  Dr  Ash- 
burner  orders  it  to  be  made  with  lime-water 
(cold) ;  but  this  plan  is  seldom  followed. — Dose 
and  fMM,  same  as  those  of  infusion  of  sarsaparilla. 
InftiBioii  of  Tron  (Bitter).  Syn.  Infubum 
FBBBI  AMABITM,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  JB.  S.  Griffith,) 
Iron  filings,  3  oz. ;  gentian  and  ginger,  of  etich, 
bruised,  1  oz.;  orange  peel,  i  oz. ;  strong  old 
cider,  1  pint;  infuse  for  a  month,  frequently 
stirring,  and  filter. — Dose,  ^  to  I  dr.,  8  or  4 
times  daily,  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

Inftuion  of  Jn'niper.  Syn.  Infubuu  juki- 
PBSi,  I.  BACOS  J.,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the  berries 
alone.    As  a  stimulant  diuretic  in  dropsies,  &c. 

2.  (Compound:  IitfUBUH  JUNIPBBl  COMP08I- 
TUM,  L.)  a.  (Guy*s  Hosp.)  Juniper  berries, 
2i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint;  to  the  strained 
solution,  when  cold,  add,  of  compound  spirit  of 
juniper,  10  fl.  dr. ;  bitartrate  of  potassa,  1  dr. 

h,  (Parrish.)  Qinger,  juniper  berries,  and 
mustard,  of  each,  bruised,  i  oz. ;  horseradish  and 
parsley  root,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  cider,  1 
quart;  Infuse,  and  strain  with  expression.  All 
the  above  are  used  in  dropsies. 

Inftuioii  of  Jnstitia.  Syn,  IVFUBirif  jitbti- 
CIJE.  Prep,  Boot  of  painted  justicia,  2  dr.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  1  hour. 

InAuion  of  Ei'no.    Syn.   Ivtustju  kivo,  Li 

ItVom   kino,  5   dr.;  boiling  water,   1   pint.     In 

diarrhoea,  and  diluted  with  4  or  6  times  its  bulk 

of  water  as  an  injection  in  chronic  gonorrhosa. 

InftiBion  of  Kooaao  (B.  P.).    i^n.    Infusuk 


ousbo,  L.  Prep.  Infuse  kousso  in  fine  powder, 
i  oz. ;  in  boiling  distilled  water  8  fl.  oz.,  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  15  minutes.  Must  not  be 
strained. 

Inftuion  of  Lime  Flowers.  Sy».  JjIVDHV-vlowkr 
TBA;  Infttbuic  tilla,  L.  Prep.  1.  From  the 
flowers  of  the  lime  or  linden  tree  (TiUaeuropma). 
Antispasmodic,  diaphoretic,  and  cephalic. 

2.  (Compound :  Infubuh  tillm  compobituk, 
L.;  Foy,)  Chamomiles,  linden  flowers,  and 
orange  leaves,  of  each,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  I 
quart;  infuse,  strain,  and  add  of  syrup,  2  fl.  oz. 
In  nervous  headaches,  &c.  The  above  are  much 
used  on  the  Continent. 

InAuiOB    of   Lin'ieed.    Syn.    Limbeed    txa, 

FLAXSEED  T. ;  IVFUBTTK  LIVI  (B.  P.),  L.  Prep, 
(B.  p.)  Linseed  (bruised),  150  gr. ;  dried  liquo- 
rice root  (sliced),  60  gr. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
10  oz. ;  infuse  for  2  hours  and  strain.  A  cheap 
and  useful  demulcent  in  pulmonary  and  urinary 
irritation;  especially  in  catarrhs,  gonorrhoea, &c.; 
ad  libitum.  Dr  Pereira  recommends  the  addition 
of  sliced  lemon  and  sugar-candy,  to  render  it 
more  palatable.    See  Deoootiov. 

InftiBion  of  Liq'uorice.  Syn.  Infubitk  g-lt- 
CTBBHizjB,  L.  From  the  fresh  root,  sliced.  De- 
mulcent and  laxative;  taken  ad  liHtrnm. 

Inftision  of  Lit'mms.  Syn.  Isfubttm  lacmi^ 
L.  Used  for  its  colour  and  as  a  liquid  test^  and 
to  make  test-paper*. 

InfoBlon  of  Lobelia.  Syn.  IvFUBim  lobblls, 
I.  L.  INFLATJE.  From  lobelia  or  Indian  tobacco. 
In  asthmas  chiefly. — Dose,  1  to  2  table-spoonfuls 
every  ^  hour  until  it  occasions  nausea. 

InftiBion  of  Log'wood.  Syn.  Logwood  tba; 
Infubuk  hjsmatoztli,  L.  From  logwood  chips. 
One  of  the  best  remedies  known  for  simple  diar- 
rhoea arising  from  weakness;  also  used  aa  a 
colour  and  test.    See  Degootioit,  Extkaot,  &o. 

InfDsion  of  Haidenhair.  Syn.  Ikfubuv  adi- 
ANTi,  L.  From  either  common  maidenhair 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris),  or  Canadian  maiden- 
hair (Adianinm pedatum).  They  are  boih  slightly 
bitter,  aromatic,  and  pectoral.  The  infusion 
forms  an  excellent  demulcent  drink  in  catarrhs. 

InftiBion  of  XaUun'bo  Bark.  Syn.  Infusum 
00B,TICI7B  kalahbo,  L.  Prep.  {Ure.)  Bark 
(from  Croton  ntalambo),  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  I 
pint.    An  aromatic  tonic  and  astringent. 

Inf^on  of  Hallow  Flowen.  ^S;^.  Ikfubum 
MALYiB  FLOBUif,  L.  Pectorsl  and  laxative. 
Chiefly  used  as  a  test. 

Inf^uion  of  Halt.  Syn.  Malt  tba,  Swbst 
WORT;  IvFUBUif  BTNEB,  1.  MALTi,  L.  Prepared 
with  hot  water  (165°— 170**  F.).  Demulcent 
and  laxative.  A  useful  drink  in  sore  throat,  in- 
flammatoi7  fevers,  &c.  Some  persons  flavour  it 
with  sliced  lemon. 

Infusion  of  Ha'^rygold.  Syn.  Ikfubuk  ga- 
LBNDUUB,  L.  From  the  flowers  of  the  common 
marygold  (Calendula  officinalis).  Carminative, 
diapnoretic,  and  emmenagogue.  It  baa  beeu  re- 
cently recommended  in  cancerous  affections,  both 
internally  and  as  a  lotion.  Radius  adds  syrup  of 
orange  peel  to  flavour  it. 

InfoBion  of  Hat'ico.  Slyn.  Jurwimuu  katicx>vi8, 
I.  XATIOJS,  I.  ICATIOO,  L.  Prep,  1.  From  the 
leaves  of  the  matico  plant  (Artanihe  elonyaia). 
Aromatic,  bitter,  stimulant,  and  reputed  hasmo- 
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static ;  in  internal  hflBmorrhages  and  mnoons  dis- 
charges. The  Indians  of  Soath  America  use  it  as 
an  aphrodisiac  (MartiMs), 

2.  (Compound :  Ikfttbitx  matioonis  ookpo- 
BiTUM,  L.;  Waimon^h,)  Matico  and  senna,  of 
eachj,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  In  hsmor- 
rhagie  and  other  discharges,  piles,  &c. ;  a  wine- 
glassf  ol  repeatedly. 

Inflision  of  Hayweod.  8yn.  Intubum  oo- 
tuJmB,  L.  From  the  dried  flowers  of  mayweed  or 
stinking  chamomile  (AnthemU  eotula).  Bitter, 
stomachic,  and  diaphoretic;  in  large  doses, 
emetic  and  sudorific ;  chiefly  in  hysterical  affec- 
tions, scrof  ola,  &c. 

InAiBion  of  Hea'dow-me.  Syn,  IVFUSxns. 
THALiCTBi  YiiATi,  L.  From  the  herb  meadow- 
me  (ThaUetrumJiaimm),  In  hydrophobia,  taken 
plentifully. 

Inftision  of  Kil'folL  8yn.  Tabbow  tba  ;  In- 
VUBVU  mLLiTOUi,  L.  In  dropsies,  and  as  a 
fomentation  to  bruises,  Ac.    See  Extract,  &c. 

InAi8io&  of  KiAt.  £^.  Mikt  Tea.  Prep.  1. 
(Ph.  D. :  IVFUsmc  MXMTHJi  8IXFLBX.)  From  the 
dried  leaves  of  g^een  or  spearmint.  Carmi- 
native and  stomachic ;  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle 
for  other  medicines.    A  wine-glassful  <td  libitum, 

2.  (Compound:  iKFUBirx  xbnthjb  comfo- 
8ITUM .)  To  mint  tea,  6  fl.  oz.,  add  of  oil  of  spear- 
mint, 8  drops,  previously  triturated  with  lump 
sugar,  2  dr.,  and  dissolved  in  compound  tincture 
of  cardamoms,  ^  fl.  ox.  A  useful  remedy  in  colic, 
flatulence,  &c. ;  as  the  last. 

InAisionoflEn'dar.   Sj^n,  Ihjtsbiov  ov  uudau- 

BABK;    iNVUSUM    00BTI0I8  MITDABIt,    L.      From 

the  root  bark  of  Calotropit  giganUea.  Resembles 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha. — jDomb,  1  to  8  teaspoon - 
f  ols,  as  an  alterative ;  a  wine-ghusf  nl  as  an  emetic. 
In  the  East  Indies  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  epi- 
lepsy, hysteria,  syphilis,  convulsions,  and  various 
spasmodic  diseases. 

InAislon  of  Ket'tle-ieed.  8gn,  Ivtubuh  ttr- 
TiCJi  SBMIKUM,  L.  Prep.  (Oarde.)  Seed  of 
common  nettle  ( Urtica  dioiea),  2|  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  8  hours,  strain,  and  add 
of  syrup,  2  fl.  oz.  Astringent,  diuretic,  and 
pectoral. 

iBftision  of  Or^ange  Peel.  8yn.  Ikfvbvic 
AUBAVTii,  B.  P.  Prep.  1.  Dried  bitter  orange 
peel,  cut  small,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  20  oz. ;  in- 
fuse for  15  minutes  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 
Bitter  and  stomachic. 

2.  (Compound:  iKTUBUic  aubavtii.  Ph.  E. ; 
I.  A.  COHPOBITUM,  Ph.  L.  &  D.,  L.)  a.  (Ph.  L. 
&  E.)  Dried  bitter  orange  peel,  i  oz. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel,  2  dr.;  cloves  (bruised),  1  dr.;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  15  minutes  in 
a  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

b.  (Ph.  D.)  Dried  orange  peel,  8  dr. ;  cloves, 
i  dr. ;  boiling  water,  ^  pint ;  macerate  half  an 
hour.  An  agreeable  stomachic.  It  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  for  other  medicines. 

e.  (B.  P.)  Dried  bitter  orange  peel,  cut  small, 
4  oz« ;  fresh  lemon  peel,  120  gr. ;  cloves  (bruised), 
60  gr. ;  boiling  water,  20  oz.  Infuse  for  16 
minutes,  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

8.  (Concentrated    compound:     Intubux    au- 

ABAKTII     COMOBVTBATVH,   I.  A.  COM.   OOVO.,  L.) 

a.  Seville  orange  peel  (dried) »  8|  lbs. ;  fresh  lemon 
peel,  li  lbs. ;  bruised  cloves,  f  lb. ;  boiling  water. 


9  pints ;  infuse  for  20  minutes,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and,  when  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit,  1 
quart,  and  filter. 

b.  Dried  orange  peel,  18  oz. ;  fresh  lemon  peel, 
I  lb» ;  bruised  clov^,  ^  lb. ;  rectified  spirit,  1  pint ; 
cold  water,  8  pints ;  macerate  for  1  week,  press, 
and  filter.    Very  superior. 

Obs.  1  fl.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added  to 
7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  makes  a  similar  (preferable) 
preparation    to    the    gompouivd    infusion    of 

OBANOB  PBIL  (Ph.  L.). 

InAision  of  Parei'ra.  Syn.  In fubum  pabbibji 
(Ph.  E.  &  D.),  I.  p.  BBAYJB,  L.  Prep,  1.  (Ph. 
E.)  Velvet  leaf  or  pareira  brava  root,  6  dr.; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours  in  a 
lightly  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  Pareira  (bruised  and  torn),  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  9  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1  hour,  and 
strain.  In  irritation  and  mucous  discbarges  from 
the  urinary  organs.  The  corresponding  prepara- 
tion of  the  Ph.  L.  will  be  found  among  the 
Dbcoctionb. 

Infusion  of  Parsley  Soot.  Syn.  Infubum 
PBTBOBSLIKI,  L.  From  the  root  of  garden  pars- 
ley. Aromatic,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient. 
It  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Dr  Chapman 
and  others  in  dropsy,  in  the  strangury  arising 
from  blisterp,  &c. ;  taken  freely,  either  alone  or 
combined  with  a  little  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

Infasion  of  Peach  Leaves.  Syn.  Ibfubuu 
p£B8iCiB,  I.  p.  FOLii,  L.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Peach 
leaves  (dried),  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  mace- 
rate an  hour  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day  ;  to  allay  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  as  a  vermi- 
fuge. 

Infosion,  Pectoral.  Syn.  Ikfubitm  pecto- 
BALE,  L.  Prep.  (Hosp.  F.)  Linseed  (bruised), 
f  oz. ;  coltsfoot  leaves,  i  oz  ;  liquorice  root  (sliced) 
and  poppy-heads,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1 
pint;  digest  2  hours  and  strain.  In  couglis, 
colds,  hoairseness,  kc,  accompanied  with  a  dose 
of  aperient  medicine.    See  Spbcjeb,  Ac. 

Infasion  of  Fennyroy'al.    Syn.    Penktbotal 

TEA ;  iNFtTBUM  PULEGII,  I.  If ENTHJB  PULEGII,  L. 

A  popular  remedy  for  nausen,  flatulence,  colds, 
hooping-cough,  hysterical  affections,  obstructed 
menstruation,  &c. 

Infnslon  of  Pep'permint.  Syn,  PsppBitMiNT 
TEA ;  iNFTTBiric  MBNTHJB  PiPEBiTS,  L.  In  flatu- 
lence, colic,  griping,  Ac,  and  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

Infasion  of  Feriwin'kle.  Syn.  Ivfubum  vinca 
MIKOBIB,  L.  From  the  leaves  of  lesser  periwinkle 
(Vinca  minor).  Astringent  and  tonic;  in  diar- 
rhoea, dysentery,  &c.  Mr  Weathers  employs  it  in 
passive  hsemorrhages,  and  others  have  recom- 
mended it  as  an  external  tonic  applied  to  the 
perineum,  Ac.,  in  piles,  relaxation  of  the  genitals, 
&c. 

Inftislon  of  Persim'mon.  Syn.  iNPiTBirM  pbb- 
BIMMOKIB,  L.  From  the  bark  of  persimmon 
(Diospyrus  viryiniana).  Astringent ;  very  valu- 
able in  diarrhoea,  hiemorrhages,  agues,  &c.,  and  as 
a  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

In&sion  of  Peru'vian  Bark.  See  Infusion  of 
Babe. 

Inftisioii  of  Fink'TOOt.  Syn.  Pinkboot  tea, 
WoBMT.;lNFU8T7it8PiOELiJB,  L.  Prep.  1.  From 
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the  Indian  pinkroot.  Vermifuge;  either  combined 
with  or  followed  by  a  purge  eiter  the  8rd  or  4th 
dose.  The  dose  for  a  child  8  to  6  years  old  is  1 
to  2  table-spoonfuls. 

2.  (Compound:  Infusxjm  spigellb  compobi- 
TUM,  I.  8,  OHM  SBiTNA,  L.  J  MU».)  Pinkroot,  t 
oz.;  senna,  2  dr.;  fennel- seed,  3  dr.;  manna,  I 
oz.;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — Dose,  i  wine-glassful 
for  a  child  2  or  3  years  old ;  in  worms.     See  £x- 

TSAOT. 

Infnsioii  of  Flen'risy-root.  Syn,  ImnrBUM 
AB0LBPIADI8  TUBBBOSf,  L.  From  the  root  of 
butterfly -weed  or  pleurisy-root  {Asclepias  tu- 
herosa).  Expectorant  and  diuretic;  in  large 
doses,  purgatiTe;  in  colds,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
&c.  According  to  Bigelow,  it  is  a  viJuable  mild 
tonic  and  stimulant. 

InAuion  of  Poison- oak.  8yn,  Inpusttm  bhoib 
TOXicoDBNDBi,  L.  Prep.  From  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  poison-oak  {Rhus  toxicodendron),  3  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint.  Stimulant  and  narcotic ; 
chiefly  in  palsy  and  mania. 

Infusion  of  Fop'py-heads.  8yn,  Poppy  tb A; 
iKFirsuM  PAPAYBBis,  L.  From  poppy-heads 
(capsules  of  Fapaver  somniferum).  Soothing, 
anodyne.  Sweetened  with  honey,  it  is  a  popular 
remedy  for  tickling  oough,  restlessness,  &c. ;  also 
used  hot,  as  an  embrocation,  in  painful  tumours, 
inflammations.  &c.  See  Ikvusion  ofBbs  Poppy. 

Infusion  of  Pnr'ging  Flax.  8yn,  Ikfusuk 
LiKi  OATHABTici,  L.  From  the  dried  leaves  of 
purging  flax  {Linum  catharticum).  Cathartic. 
I'he  dose  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  1 
or  li  hours,  until  it  operates. 

Infosion  of  Qaas'sia.  Syn.  Quassia  tba  ;  Ik- 
FUSUM  QUABSIJB  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),  L.  Frep, 
1.  (B.  P.)  Quassia  (in  chips),  55  gr.;  cold  dis- 
tilled water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  for  i  hour  and  strain. 
— Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Quassia  (sliced),  40  gr.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint;  mfuse  for  2  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain. 

8.  (Ph.  E.)  Quassia,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  1 
pint. 

4.  (Ph.  D.)  Quassia  (rasped),  1  dr  ;  boiling 
water,  8i  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Ph.  U.  S.)  Quassia,  2  dr. ;  cold  water,  16 
fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for  12  hours  and  strain.  Asa 
bitter  tonic,  in  loss  of  appetite,  dyspepsia,  &c. ; 
either  combined  with  alkaline  carbonates  or 
chalybeates.  Sweetened  with  moist  sugar  or 
honey,  it  forms  a  common  fly-papb&  or  fly- 
poison. 

6.  (Compound :  Infvbum  quassije  coicpositvm, 
L. ;  JEllis.)  Quassia,  serpentary,  and  dried  orange 
peel,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.  A 
stimulant  stomachic. 

Inftifiion  of  Red  Cab'bage.  Syn,  Ivfusiof  of 
BLirs  OABBAGB.  Used  as  a  colour,  and  to  make 
test-paper.  It  will  not  keep  without  the  addition 
of  about  1-lOth  of  its  weight  of  rectified  spirit. 

InftLsion  of  Bed  Pop'py.  Syn.  Bed  poppy 
TBA ;  Infusuk  bh<baik)8,  L.  IVom  the  petals  of 
the  red  or  com  poppy.  Anodyne  and  pectoral. 
Sewetened  with  sugar  or  honey,  it  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  catarrhal  affections ;  but  the  use  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  IITFUBIOK  OF  foppy-hbads, 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  dose  of  aperient 
medicine. 


Infusion  of  Shaf any.  iSj^.  Ihfubux  ula- 
MEBiJi  (B.  P.),  Infusum  bhatanijb,  L  kba- 
MBBiJB  (Ph.  L.  k  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Rhutany,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
20  oz. ;  infuse  i  hour  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 
2  oz.  ■ 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhatany  root,  1  os. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Rhatany,  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water. 
9  fl.  08. ;  macerate  1  hour  and  strain.  Astringent 
and  tonic ;  chiefly  in  chronic  diarrhoea. 

4.  (Concentrated:  Infubuic  kbakeblje  ook- 
CBKTBATiric,  L.)  From  8  times  the  usual  quantity 
of  ingredients,  as  imrvBioir  of  caboabilla. 

In&sion  of  Bhododen'dion.  Syn.  Ikfusux 
BHODODBNDBi,  L.  From  the  leaves  of  yellow 
rhododendron  (Rhododendron  ohrysanthutn),  i  oz. ; 
boiling  water,  i  pint.  Highly  recommended  by 
Pallas  and  Eoelpin  in  gout,  chronic  rheumstisni, 
and  syphilis.     It  has  marked  narcotic  properttes. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb,  i^.  dtfubum  bhbi 
(B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  E.  &  D.),L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Rhu- 
barb (in  thin  slices^,  1  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water, 
40  OS. ;  infuse  for  f  hour  and  strain. — Dose,  1  to 
2oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Rhubarb  (sliced),  3  dr.;  boiling 
distilled  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Rhubarb,  2  dr.;  boiling  water, 
9  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  1  hour. 

4.  (Ph.    E.)      Rhubarb    (in  coarse   powder). 

I  oz. ;  boiling  water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  13 
hours,  add  of  spirit  of  cinnamon,  2  fl.  oz. ;  and 
strain  through  linen  or  calico.  Stomachic  and 
purgative ;  along  with  neutral  salts  or  aromatics. 

Obs.  The  infusion  of  the  Ph.  £.,  being  folly 
double  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Ph.  L.  &,  D., 
must  be  taken  in  proportionate  doses. 

5.  (Concentrated:  Ivftsum bhbi ookobkt&a- 
TUH,  L.)  a.  Rhubarb  (in  coarse  powder),  10  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit,  I  pint;  cold  distilled  water,  1 
quart;  digest  10  days,  with  frequent  agitatioa» 
then  express  the  liquor,  and  filter  it ;  or  proceed 
by  the  method  of  displacement. 

h.  Rhubarb,  3  lbs.  5  oz. ;  cold  distilled  water, 

II  pints;  rectified  spirit,  5|  pints;  as  the  last. 
Obs.    1  fi.  dr.  of  either  of  the  above,  added  to 

7  fl.  dr.  of  water,  forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  liquid,  re- 
sembling, and  in  many  points  preferable  to,  the 
infusion  of  the  Ph.  L.  The  above  is  the  only 
way  a  flue,  rich-coloured,  and  transparent  con- 
centrated preparation  can  be  made  that  will 
keep  well.  Should  it  not  prove  perfectly  limpid, 
it  may  be  clarifled  in  the  way  already  mentioned. 

6.  (Alkaline:  Infubuh  bhbi  ALKALnruif,  L 
B.  GUU  potass^,  L.  ;  Copland.)  Rhubarb,  2  dr. ; 
carbonate  of  potassa,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  ^ 
pint;  macerate  for  4  hours,  slarain,  and  add  of 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  ^  fl.  os.  In  dyspepsia, 
acidity,  heartburn,  &o. 

Iniiosion  of  So'ses.  Syn.  Infusmi  bo8^  I<. 
Prep,  1.  (Simple.)  From  the  petals  of  red  roses. 
Used  as  colouring  and  for  a  test;  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  sweetened  with  honey,  it  forms  a 
popular  gargle  in  sore  throat. 

2.  (Compound  :    IvYVBVU    BO&B,  Ph.  S. ;  I. 

BOBJB  OOMPOBITITM,  Ph.  L. ;    I.  B.  AOISUX,  B.  P., 

Ph.  D.)    «.  Red  rose  petals    (broken    up),    1 
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;  dUnte  snlphurio  mdd,  i  oi. ;  boiling  dii- 
tilled  wmter,  40  os. ;  infue  for  i  hour  with  the 
acid  and  water  and  strain. — DoMe,  1  to  2  os. 

h.  (Ph.  L.)  Petab  of  the  red  or  damask  rose 
(dried  and  pnlled  asander),  3  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
1  pint;  mix,  and  add  of  dilate  snlphnric  acid, 
li  fl.  dr.;  macerate  fer  2  hours,  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  dissolve  in  it  white  sugar,  6  dr.  The 
Bdinbnrgh  form  is  nearly  similar. 

e.  (Ph.  D.)  Petals,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  i 
pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  and  add  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  1  fl.  dr. 

Obs.  A  Tessel  or  ffla«8  of  stoneware  should  be 
used  to  make  the  inf  asion  in,  as  metallic  vessels 
iiyure  the  colour  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  at- 
tacked by  the  add.  The  best  plan  is  to  add  the 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water  before  pouring 
it  on  the  leaves.  The  infusion  may  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  leaves  with  the  hands. 

The  OOMPOHKD  nrvrsiox  ov  bobbb  is  princi- 
pally used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of  quinine, 
saline  purgatives,  and  some  other  medicines.  It 
is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  dis- 
orders, phthisical  sweats,  hnmorrhages,  diarrhoea. 
Sec  It  also  makes  a  very  useful  astringent  gargle. 
Dose,  1  to  4  fl.  OS. ;  either  alone  or  diluted  with 
water.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  and  their  carbonates  and  their  bicar- 
bonate. 

3.  (Concentrated :  Ihtubvx  bosx  oowoBir- 
TBAT1TV,  L.)  s.  Rose  petals,  10  os. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water.  8  pints ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  with  fre- 
quent agitation,  express  the  liquid,  strain  through 
»  clean  hair-sieve,  and  add  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  4i  6.  oz. ;  after  agitation  for  5  or  6  minutes, 
and  repose  for  2  or  8  hours,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, and  filter  through  paper  supported  on  calico ; 
next,  dissolve  in  the  liquid  1^  lbs.  of  the  finest 
white  sugar,  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt;  lastly,  pour 
tbe  infusion  into  clean,  stoppered,  green-glass 
bottles,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  keep  them  from 
tbe  light  and  in  a  cool  place. 

b.  Rose  petals,  3^  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  2  galls. ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  24  fl.  os. ;  flnest  white 
sugar,  6i  lbs. ;  as  the  last. 

c.  The  same  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  cold  water,  as  before ;  mix,  and  infuse  the 
rose  leaves  in  the  liquid  for  48  hours,  then  express, 
filter,  and  add  the  sugar.  Product  very  flue, 
and  keeps  well  without  becoming  gelatinous. 

06#.  This  preparation  is  8  times  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  Ph.  L.  (2,  a).  Qreat  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  utensils  are  perfectly  clean,  espe- 
cially the  press,  if  one  is  employed ;  and  earthen- 
ware glased  with  lead  shoidd  be  avoided.  The 
pressing  should  also  be  conducted  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  to  avoid  the  colour  being  injured  by  the 
iron.  Clean  wrought  iron  does  not  readily  ii^ure 
the  colour  of  infusion  of  roses  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  acid.  When  the  last  formula  is 
adopted,  strong  pressure  of  the  leaves  with  the 
hands  can  alone  be  safely  had  recourse  to.  If 
the  infusion  does  not  filt^  quite  clear  through 
paper,  it  should  be  set  aside  for  a  few  days,  when, 
in  general,  it  will  be  found  to  filter  more  readily 
and  satisff^torily.  Should  it  be  wanted  for  im- 
Biediate  sale,  the  addition  of  the  whites  of  2  or  8 


eggs,  diluted  with  2  or  8  ounces  of  water,  fol- 
lowed by  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid  for  a  lew 
minutes,  and  repose  for  1  or  2  hours,  will  usually 
render  it  '  fine,'  when  it  may  be  either  decanted 
or  filtered,  should  it  require  it.  It  will  now  pass 
rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper,  and  at 
once  run  clear. 

InftisioA  of  Bae.  8yn.  J&ue  tba  ;  Ikfvsum 
BUTJB,  L«  Carminative,  antispasmodic,  emme- 
nagogue,  and  vermifuge.  It  is  a  popular  and 
useful  remedy  in  fiatulent  colic,  infantile  con- 
vulsions, epilepsy,  hysteria,  suppressed  menstru- 
ation, Ac, 

Inftision  of  Knptnre-wort.  Syn.  Ikfubum 
MXRSIAMIM.  Prep.  Rupture  wood,  2  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  1  pint. 

InftuioA  of  Safllower.  8y%,  Infubum  cab- 
THAMi.  Prep,  Safflower,  2  dr. ;  boiling  water, 
16  fi.  OS. ;  infuse  for  an  hour. — Dose,  A  wine- 
glassful,  as  a  diaphoretic. 

Infusion  of  Sage.  8yn,  Sagb  tea  ;  Invusuk 
SALYiiB,  L.  Frep.  1.  From  the  leaves  of  common 
garden  sage.  Carminative  and  stomachic.  In 
flatulence  and  dyspepsia,  and  diluted  with  water 
as  a  drink,  to  lessen  the  nightsweats  in  phthisis 
and  fever,  and  to  stop  the  secretion  of  milk  atter 
weaning. 

2.  (Compound :  Infvsum  salyijb  oompobituk, 
L. ;  JSlUe.)  Sagd  and  boneset,  of  each,  ^  oz. ; 
cascarilla,  1  dr.;  boiling  water,  14  pints;  infuse 
until  cold.  A  wine-glassful  every  8  or  4  hours  in 
hectic  fever. 

InfuaioB   of    Sanapaiil^.     Syn.     Ivrusvu 

BABZJE,  I.  SABBAPABILLiB  (Ph.  U.  S.),  L.    Prep.   1. 

From  the  bruised  root.  Dr  Hancock  adds  ^  fl. 
dr.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  each  pint  of  the  water 
employed,  as  a  menstruum,  by  which  he  says  the 
efficacy  of  the  infusion  ia  greatly  increased.  At 
St  George's  Hospital  a  little  liquorice-root  and 
solution  of  potassa  is  added  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  (Compound  :  Imfubum  babbapabillji  oom- 
FOSiTUif,  li.  Ph.  D.  1826.)  Sarsaparilla-root 
(washed  clean  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  sliced), 
1  OS. ;  lime-water  (cold)  16  fl.  oz. ;  macerate  for 
12  hours  and  strain.  Inferior  to  the  simple  in- 
fusion, since  both  earths  and  alkalies  lessen  the 
solvent  action  of  water  on  sarsaparilla.  Use  of 
both  the  above  similar  to  that  of  tbe  dboootioit. 

Infusion  of  SM^safiras.  Syn.  Sabbafbab  tea  ; 
Infubum  babbafbab,  L.  From  sassafras  chips. 
Alterative,  stimulant,  and  sudorific;  a  popular 
remedy  in  various  cutaneous,  rheumatic,  scro- 
fulous, and  syphilitic  affections.  Huf eland  re- 
commends the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice-root. 

InftiBioB  of  Sav'ine.  Syn.  Sayikb  tba  ;  In- 
fubum BABIVM,  L.  Prep,  {Pereira.)  Frtsh 
savine  leaves  or  herb,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  8  fl. 
OS. ;  infuse  in  a  covered  vessel.  Stimulant,  emme- 
nagogue,  and  vermifuge;  in  chlorosis,  and  sup- 
pressed menstruation  depending  on  a  torpid  action 
of  the  uterine  vessels;  in  chronic  rheumatism, 
worms,  &c. — Doee,  1  to  2  table-spoonf  uls,cautiously 
administered. 

Infkision  of  Saz'ifhtge.  %».  Saxifba&b  tba  ; 
Infubum  pimpinblla,  L.  From  the  root  of 
burnet  saxifrage  {Pimpinella  eaxifrctga).  Astrin- 
gent; in  diarrhoea,  and  externally  as  a  wash  to 
remove  freckles. 

Inftasionof  8eiitalla''ria.    8yn,    Infubum  bou- 
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TBLLABi^,    L.     Prep.     {Dr   Spalding.)     Dried 
herb  of   Scutellaria   lateriflora,  in  powder,   li 
teaspoonfnls  ;  boiling  water,  1  pint.     By  teacup- 
fuls,  thrice  daily,  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 
Infasion    of    Sen'ega.      Syn.     Inpxtbion    ot 

BATTLESyAEB-ROOT,  SeNBKA  TEA;  InFUSUM 
8BNEO«  (B.  P.,    Ph.   E.),   I.  POLYOALfi  (Ph.  D.), 

L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.)  Senega,  bruised,  1  oz. ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  20  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour  and 
strain. — Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  E.).  Senega  snake-root  (bruised),  10 
dr.  J  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hours  in 
a  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Polygala  root,  i  oz. ;  boiling 
water,  9  fl.  oz.  Stimulant,  expectorant,  and 
diuretic,  either  alone  or  combined  with  ammonia ; 
in  catarrhs,  &c.    See  Decoction,  Extbact,  &c. 

Infasion  of  Sen'na.  Syn.  Sevka  tea;  In- 
Fusirii  sbitnjE  (B.  P.»  Ph.  E),  I.  bennjb  com- 
POSITITM  (Ph.  L.  &  D  ),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Senna,  1  oz.;  ginger  sliced,  28  gr. ;  boiled  dis- 
tilled water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  \  hour  and  strain. — 
Dose,  1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Senna,  15  dr. ;  ginger  (bruised), 
4  scr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  macerate  for  an 
hour  in  a  covered  vessel  and  strain. 

3.  (Ph.  E.).  Senna,  1^  oz. ;  ginger,  4  scr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint  (see  No.  9,  below). 

4t.  (Ph.  D.)  Senna,  \  oz.;  ginger,  \  dr. ;  boiling 
water,  \  pint.  Purgative. — Dose^  1  to  2  wine- 
glassfuls.  It  is  usually  given  in  doses  of  1  to  1| 
fl.  oz.,  combined  with  3  to  6  dr.  of  Epsom  salts, 
or  other  saline  purgative,  under  the  name  of 
*  black  draught.' 

Obs.  This  infusion  is  very  apt  to  spoil  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  which  Mr  Squire  recommends 
the  addition  of  1  gr.  of  nitrate  of  potassa  to  each 
oz. 

5.  (Concentrated :  Infttsttm  sennj!  concentba- 
1?UM,  L.)  a.  Senna,  2  lbs.  1  oz. ;  tepid  water,  1 
quart-,  macerate  for  12  hours,  frequently  stirring 
with  a  stick,  and  express  the  liquor ;  to  the '  marc,' 
add  of  tepid  water,  li  pints,  repeat  the  maceration 
for  3  hours,  and  again  express  the  liquor  with 
powerful  pressure ;  mix  the  infusions,  and  after 
2  hours'  repose  decant  the  clear  portion,  and 
evaporate  it  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  steam  or  n 
chloride  of  sodium  bath,  until  it  measures  1^ 
pints ;  pour  this  into  a  strong  bottle,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  add  of  rectified  spirit.  \  pint; 
bruised  ginger,  8^  oz. ;  macerate  a  week  with 
frequent  agitation,  and  after  repose  for  a  few 
days  decant  the  clear  portion,  and  add  dilute 
spirit  (1  to  4),  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  measure 
exactly  a  quart. 

b.  Take  8  times  the  quantity  of  senna  and 
ginger  ordered  in  the  Ph.  L.,  put  them  into  a 

« displacement  apparatus,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  clean  washed  sand,  and  transmit  water, 
mixed  with  l-4th  part  of  rectified  spirit,  through 
the  mass,  until  the  proper  quantity  of  infusion  is 
obtained. 

c,  (Wholesale.)  Alexandrian  senna  (best),  7 
lbs. ;  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  (finest,  bruised), 
8  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  1  gall. ; 
macerate  fxr  14  days,  press  out  the  fluid,  Alter, 
and  set  it  aside  in  a  well-corked  bottle;  then 
take  of  good  East  India  senna,  25  lbs. ;  and  the 
'pressings'  or  'marc'  from   the  tincture,  and 


macerate  in  the  least  possible  quantity  (10  or  12 
galls.)  of  cold  distilled  water,  for  12  or  14  houri, 
employing  frequent  agitation  with  a  wooden 
spatula;  next  press  out  the  liquid,  and  again 
macerate  the  '  marc '  in  cold  distilled  water  (5  or 
6  galls.)  for  2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  2  liquors, 
strain,  heat  gradually  to  the  boiling-point,  care- 
fully separate  the  coagulated  albumen,  aud  after- 
wards evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible  to  exactly 
9  quarts;  put  the  liquid  at  once  into  a  veiaei 
capable  of  holding  5  galls.,  bung  close  to  exclude 
the  air,  aud  when  nearly  cold  add  the  '  tincture ' 
obtained  from  the  Alexandrian  senna  and  the 
ginger.  The  whole  must  now  be  well  agitated 
together,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  week,  when 
the  clear  portion  must  be  carefully  decanted  into 
bottles  (Winchester  quarts)  for  sale. 

d.  As  the  last,  but  employing  hot  water,  and 
limiting  the  period  of  the  infusions  to  2  hours 
and  1  hour. 

Obs.  The  preceding  formulas  are  at  present 
employed  in  the  wholesale  trade,  by  nearly  all 
those  houses  that  are  most  noted  for  the  superior 
quality  of  their  '  concentratbd  ikfubions.* 
The  products  of  the  whole  are  excellent.  That 
from  c  is  very  beautiful,  and  contuns  all  the 
valuable  active  matter  that  it  is  poasible  to  ex- 
tract from  the  ingredients,  under  the  circum- 
stances. It  also  keeps  well.  The  last  one,  like 
all  preparations  of  senna  made  with  hot  water,  if 
apt  to  drop  a  large  deposit  on  standing,  from 
which  the  last  portion  of  the  infusion  is  obtained 
with  difficulty.  They  each  furnish  a  liquid,  of 
which  1  fl.  dr.  added  to  7  fl.  dr.  of  pure  water 
forms  1  fl.  oz.  of  a  preparation  precisely  similar 
in  medicinal  qualities  to  the  iKFUauM  sbx^jb 
OOMP.  (Ph.  L.). 

From  the  extreme  bulkiness  of  senna,  it  has 
become  a  practice  with  certain  unprincipled 
druggists  to  employ  only  l-Srd  or  l-4th  of  the 
proper  quantity  of  that  drug,  and  to  add  burnt 
suirar  or  treacle  to  bring  up  the  consistence  and 
aud  colour,  and  alkaline  solution  of  gamboge  to 
impart  the  necessary  purgative  quality.  Gov- 
CBNTBATED  IHFUSION  OF  BENNA,  as  generally 
met  with,  is  nearly  worthless.  This  arises  from 
either  the  employment  of  inferior  senna,  or  the 
destruction  of  its  active  principle  by  the  lengtli- 
ened  exposure  to  heat  and  atmospheric  oxygen 
during  its  manufacture. 

6.  (With  Coffee;  Iitfusum  sbitnjs  cnc 
CAFFEA,  L.)  a.  (Foy.)  Senna,  2  dr.;  roasted 
coffee  (ground),  1  dr.;  boiling  water  and  hot 
milk,  of  each,  3  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  12  hours  (4  P), 
and  strain.  For  an  adult;  to  be  taken  in  the 
morning  fasting. 

b.  {Ouersand  and  Blake.)  Senna,  10  to  30 
gr.  (according;  to  age) ;  hot  coifee  and  hot  milk 
at  will;  infuse,  and  when  cold  strain,  and 
sweeten  it  with  sugar,  q.  s.  As  a  purge  for 
children. 

7.  (With  Lbvon  Jitice:  Ikfubitse  sbhitji 
LiMONiATUM,  L.)  From  senna,  1^  oz. ;  fresh 
lemon  peel,  1  oz. ;  lemon  juice,  1  fl.  oz. ;  Ixuling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse. 

8.  (With  Rhubabb:  Ikfubum  bbkkjb  xt 
BHBi,  L.;  Ellis.)  Senna,  6  dr.;  manna,  1  os.; 
rhubarb  and  cardamoms,  of  each,  (bruised),  2  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour  and  strain. 
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9.  (With  Tamarinds  :  InvuBiric  smvvm  oom- 

P08ITUM,  Ph.  £.  ;   SbNVjB  OUIC  TAMABINDIB,    L., 

Ph.  £.)  Sennik,  3  dr. ;  tamarinds,  1  oz.;  cori- 
ander seeds,  1  dr. ;  sugar,  i  os.  (if  brown,  1  oz.)  ; 
boiling  water,  8  il.  os. ;  infuse  for  4  boars, 
with  agitation,  and  then  strain  throagh  calico. 
Pieaaanter  than  the  ordinary  infusion  of  4enna. 

lO.   (With    TaBTAB:     ImFUSUX     SEIUVM    TAB- 

TARiZATUic,  L.)  From  senna,  1|  oz.;  coriander 
seeds,  4  dr.;  cream  of  tartar,  2  dr.;  boiling 
water,  16  fl.  oz. 

InflBaiim  of  Ser^pantary.  Sjfn,  Inpitsum  sbb- 
PBHTABLB  (B.  P.,  Ph.  L.  &,  E.),  L.  Prep,  1. 
(B.  P.)  Serpentary,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  40  os. ;  infuse  i  hour  and  strain. — 
2>o*0, 1  to  2  OS. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Serpentary  or  Virginian  snake- 
root,  I  oz. ;  boiling  distilled  water,  1  pint ;  mace- 
rate for  4  hours  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  strain. 
The  form  of  the  Ph.  £.  is  similar.  As  a  stimu- 
lating expectorant  and  diaphoretic;  in  chronic 
catarrhs,  low  fevers,  agues,  &c. 

TuftiaiftB  of  SenaaiBm.  (Dr  Wood.)  Sy», 
Infubum  8X8AXI.  Prep,  Two  freah  leaves  of 
seaaamum  ( Venne)  infused  in  8  oz.  of  cold  water, 
form  a  mucilaginous  demulcent  drink.  Dried 
leaves  require  hot  water. 

InfuaioB  of  Silk-weed.  8yn,  Ivwvsvu  as- 
CLBPiADis.  JPrep.  Bark  of  the  common  silk- 
weed,  1  OS. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint. — Dote,  1  oz. 
to  li  oz.     In  cough  and  dyspnoea. 

lafasioB  of  Siaiani^a.  ^n,  Ikpubum  si- 
M ABCBJB  (B.  p..  Ph.  £.  &,  D.),  L.  Prep.  1. 
(B.  P.)     Simaruba,  bruised,  8  dr. ;  boiling  water, 

1  pint;  infuse  2  hours  and  strain. — Dote,  1  to 

2  OS. 

2.  (Ph.  E.  &  Ph.  L.,  1836.)  Bark  of  the 
bitter  simaruba  or  mountain  damson,  8  dr. ; 
boiling  water,  1  pint;  macerate  2  hours  and 
strain. 

3.  (Ph.  D.)  Simaruba  bark,  2  dr.;  boiling 
water,  9  fl.  oz.  Tonic,  and,  in  large  doses,  emetic; 
in  chronic  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  opium;  and  in  agues,  dys- 
pepsia, &c. 

4.  (Compound:  Ikptbum  bimaxvbm  compobi- 
Tux,  L. ;  Toy.)  Simaruba  bark  and  wormwood, 
of  each,  2  dr. ;  boiling  water,  1  pint ;  infuse  for 
15  minutes,  stoun,  and  sdd  of  syrup  of  gentian, 
1  fl.  oz.    In  agues  and  dyspepsia. 

InAisioB  of  Slip'pery  Elm.  8jfn.  Ivpusux 
TJLMI  (Ph.  U.  S.),  I.  V.  PULTJB,  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
U.  S.)  Inner  bark  of  slippery  elm  (  Ulmueftilva), 
1  oz. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ;  infuse  for  2  hours, 
and  strain.    Demulcent. 

InAuion  of  Soap-wort.  Syn.  Ivpubux  ba- 
PONABLB,  L.  From  soap-wort  root  (Saponaria 
offufinalit).  Aperient  and  demulcent  s  also  re- 
puted alterative  and  antisyphllitic. 

InAisioB  of  SoBth'eniwood.  8yn.  Southbbk- 
wooD  TBA;  IxpuBUK  ABBOTAiTi,  L.  From  the 
herb  southernwood,  or  old  man  (AbeimihiMm 
abrotanum).  Antispasmodic,  tonic,  and  vermi- 
fuge ;  in  hysteria,  difficult  and  painful  menstrua- 
tion, worms,  &c. 

laftision,  Stinmlant.  Syn.  Ivpusum  btixv- 
LAJTB,  L.  Prep.  (Dr  Parie.)  Black  mustard- 
seed  (bruised),  and  dittander,  of  each,  |  oz.; 
boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz.;  macerate  for  1  hour. 


strain,  and  when  coltl,  add  of  spirit  of  sal-volatile, 
1  fl.  dr.;  spirit  of  pimento,  i  tl.  oz. — Doee,  2 
tablespoonf uls  li  times  a  day ;  in  palsy. 

InfoBion  of  Stiak'ing  Heriebore.  6>».  Ikpu- 
BUM  UBLLBBOBI  PCBTiDi,  L.  Prep.  (  WoodviUe,) 
Dried  leaves  of  setter-wort  or  Helleboruefatidum, 
I  dr.  (or  green  herb,  2  dr.);  boiling  water,  16  fl. 
oz. ;  macerate  1  hour  and  strain.  Aperient  and 
vermifuge;  and  emetic,  in  large  doses.  it  is 
chiefly  used  against  the  large  round  worms  of 
children  and  females,  taken  fasting. 

lafoaiom  of  Suc'cory.  Syn.  Chicoby  tba; 
IMPD8X7X  CHICOBII,  L.  From  the  dried  root. 
Aperient,  deobstruent,  and  tonic ;  either  alone  or 
sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar. 

Infosion  of  Sweet  Flag.    Syn.    Caiamus  tea, 

SWBBT-PLAO    T. ;     InPVBUM     ACOBI,    I.    CALAMI 

ABOXATici,  L.  An  aromatic,  stimulant,  tonic, 
and  stomachic.     See  Swbbt  Flag. 

InAiiion  of  Tam'arinds.  Syn.  Ikpusum 
TAMABIKDI,  L.  Cooliug  and  laxative;  in  sore 
throat,  febrile  affections,  &c.,  taken  ad  libitum. 
See  Inpubion  op  bbitka. 

Infusion  of  Taa'sy.  8yn.  Tanst  tea;  Ik- 
PUBUX  TANACBTi,  L.  From  the  dried  herb,  or 
the  green  herb  using  double  the  quantity.  Aro- 
matic, bitter,  tonic  and  vermifuge. 

InfuioB  of  Tar.  Syn.  Tab  watbb.  Tab  tea  ; 
Inpubuk  picis  liquids,  Aqua  p.  l.  (Ph.  D.), 
L.  Prep.  1.  {Bithop  Berkeley.)  Wood  tar,  1 
quart ;  cold  water,  1  gall. ;  stir  with  a  stick  for 
15  minutes,  then  allow  the  tar  to  subside,  strain, 
and  keep  it  in  well-stoppered  jars. 

2.  (Ph.  D.)  As  the  last.  Taken  to  the  extent 
of  a  pint  daily  in  chronic  catarrhal  and  nephritic 
affections ;  also  used  as  a  lotion  in  chronic  cuta- 
neous diseases,  especially  those  of  the  scalp  in 
children.    See  Decoction. 

InftiBlon  of  Taraz^acnm.  See  Inpubion  op 
Dakdelion. 

Inftision  of  Tobac'co.  Syn.  Tobacco  watsb  ; 
Inpubum  tabaci,  L.  Prep.  (Ph.  D.  1826). 
Tobacco  leaves,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
macerate  for  an  hour.  Used  for  enemas;  in 
strangulated  hernia,  obstinate  colic,  &c.,  observing 
not  to  administer  more  than  one  half  at  a  time ; 
also  as  a  wash  to  kill  pediculi. 

Inftuion,  Tonic.  See  Ikpubioitb  op  Calumba, 
Casoabilla,  Obntiav,  &c.,  also  Mixtubeb. 

Inftoion  of  Tre'foll.    See  Inpubion  op  Buox- 

BBAV. 

Infuion  of  Tulip-tree  Bark.  Syn.  Inpubuk 
LIBIODENDBI,  L.  From  the  bark  of  the  tulip 
tree  (Liriodendron  tulipifera).  Diaphoretic, 
stimulant,  stomachic,  and  tonic;  in  dyspepsia, 
fevers,  &c. ;  also  used  to  flavour  liquors. 

Inftuion  of  Tnr'merlc.  Syn.  Ivpubum  oub- 
cuMiB,  L.  Used  as  a  test  and  to  prepare  test- 
paper.  When  required  for  keeping,  about  l-7th 
of  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  must  be  added. 

Influion  of  Yaler^ian.  Syn,  Inpubuk  ya- 
lbbianjb  (B.  p..  Ph.  L.  &  D.),  L.  Prep.  1.  (B.  P.) 
Valerian,  bruised,  120  gr.;  boiling  distilled 
water,  10  oz. ;  infuse  1  hour  and  strain. — Dote, 
1  to  2  oz. 

2.  (Ph.  L.)  Valerian  root,  i  oz. ;  boiling  dis- 
tilled water,  1  pint;  infuse  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel  and  strain. 

8.  (Ph.  D.)    Valerian,  2  dr.;  boiling  water,  9 
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fl.  oz.  Antiapasmodio  and  nervine ;  in  hjfteria, 
hypochondriasis,  epilepsy,  and  low  fevers. 

4.  (Compound:  Ikvubuk  valbbiakjb  goh- 
FOSITUM,  L.)  Yellow  cinchona  hark,  1  oz.; 
valerian,  i  oz. ;  hoiling  water,  I  pint ;  as  hef ore. 
In  dehilitated  nervoas  hahits. 

Infusion  of  Yaniria.  Syn.  Vaitilla.  tba; 
Intusttm  tanillje,  L.  Prep,  Vanilla,  li  dr. ; 
hoiling  water,  I  pint.  A  stimulant  antispasmodic ; 
in  hysteria,  rheumatism,  anaphrodisia,  &<:. ;  hut 
chiefly  used  as  a  flavouring  for  liqueurs,  confec- 
tionery, Slc. 

Infusion  of  Tittle  Vayr.  8^n.  Vittie  vatb 
TEA;  Infusum  YBTiYEBiJi,  L.  From  the  roots 
of  Andropogon  muricattu  (vbtiteb,  tittib  yays, 
or  CUSCUb).  Antispasmodic,  dinphoretic,  and 
stimulant,  and,  when  .  warm,  diaphoretic  and 
emmensgogue ;  in  rheumatism,  gout,  slight 
f  eh  rile  cases,  &c. ;  and  as  a  phophylactic  of  cho- 
lera.   See  EssBNOB. 

InfkiBion  of  Wall-pellitory.  Syn,  Ikfusuk 
FABIBTABIJB,  L.  From  the  dried  herh  (Pariefaria 
officinaUt.)  Aperient,  diuretic,  and  pectoral ;  in 
asthmas,  dropsies,  calculous  affections,  &c. 

Infusion  of  Wal'nat-leayos.  Syn,  Walkttt- 
LEAF  TEA;  Infubum  jxtglandib,  L.  From  the 
fresh  leaves  of  the  common  walnut  {Juglans 
regia);  also  from  the  inner  wood-hark  and  the 
greeu  rind  of  the  fruit.    See   Dscooriozr  and 

EXTBAOT. 

Infmiion  of  Water-flsn'nel.  Sgn,  Iktubitic 
PHELLANDBI,  .L.  Prep.  (Bird,)  Seeds  of 
water- fennel,  5  dr. ;  hoiling  water,  1  pint. — Dose, 
3  to  4  fl.  -dr. ;  to  check  excessive  expectoration. 

InftLsion  of  Whor'Ueberry.  8gn,  Infubuh 
UTA-UBBi,  L.  With  alkalies,  henhane,  or  opium 
in  cases  of  the  urinary  organs;  and  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  foxglove  in  affections  of  the 
lungs.    See  Decoction  and  Extbact. 

Noie. — Infusum  Uv»-ursi  of  the  Brit.  Phar- 
macopoeia. 

Infusion  of  Wild-ehetxy  Bark.  j^j».  Ikfubuic 
PBUNi  YiBGiiriAirjB  (Ph.  U.  S.),  L.  Prep.  (Ph. 
XT.  S.)  Wild  cherry-tree  hark  (Prunue  virginiana 
ioTCeratue  serotina),  i  oz. ;  cold  water,  16  fl.  oz. ; 
in  use  24  hours  and  strain.  A  valuahle  tonic 
and  febrifuge.  Wild-cherry  bark  also  exercise 
a  sedative  action  on  the  circulatory  and  nervous 
system,  and  is  much  used  in  America  in  a  yariety 
of  diseases. 

InfbBionofWildQin'ger.  Syn,  iNFUSVii  ababi 
OANADBNBIB,  L.  From  the  root  of  wild  ginger  or 
Canada  snake-root  Aeearum  eanadenee.  A  warm 
stimulant  diaphoretic,  in  the  same  cases  as  IK- 

FVSION  OF  yiBGIKIAN  BKAKE-BOOT. 

InAudon  of  WillW  Bark.  8gn,  Infubuic 
BALicis,  L.  From  the  bark  of  the  white  or 
common  willow  {Salup  afba.)  Astringent,  tonic, 
and  febrifuge ;  often  used  instead  of  jkftsiov  of 

CIVCHOITA. 

Infusion  of  Win'ter-green.  8gn.  iKBvmm. 
FYBOLji,  I.  CHIKAPHILJI,  L.  Astringent,  tonic, 
and  diuretic;  in  dropsy,  nephritic  pains,  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  unnary  organs.  It 
blackens  the  urine,  like  uvss-ursi.    See  Dbcoo- 

TIOK. 

Inftaslon  of  WormVood.  fi^n.  Wobmwood 
TEA,  INFUSTTK  ABBINTUII,  L.  From  the  fresh 
tops  of  the  plants  or  from  only  half  the  quantity 


of  the  dried  herb.    In  loss  of  appetite,  dyepepna, 
amenorrhosa,  leucorrhoea,  gout,  worms,  Ac.     See 

BiTTBBS. 

INHALATION.  Sgn,  Ivhai;atio  yapobbb, 
L.  In  medioine,  the  drawing  in  or  inspiring  of 
vaprtur  with  the  breath.  Inhalations  (dthaul- 
TIONBS)  are  vapours  or  gases  imbibed  for  the 
purpose  of  medicating  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages.  The  substances  that  are  to 
furnish  the  vapours  or  fumes  are  put  into  a  Yoasel 
called  an  'inhaler'  (see  Ivhaleb},  which  may  be 
simply  a  small  coYered  pot  or  mug  of  metal  -or 
glass  furnished  with  a  short  flexible  tube,  ter« 
minating  in  a  small  mouth-piece.  In  many  cases 
even  this  simple  apparatus  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  fumes  inhaled  by  holding  the  head 
over  a  vessel  containing  a  little  of  the  substance 
furnishing  them ;  or,  as  with  chloroform,  a  little 
may  be  dropped  on  a  handkerchief  or  napkin, 
which  is  then  held  to  the  nose. 

Inhalations  prescribed  at  the  Throat  Hospital 
are  of  5  kinds,  as  follows : 

1.  Hot.  Steam  impr^^ted  with  volatile 
matter ;  temperature,  130° — 150**  P. 

2.  Cold.     Temperature,  60**— 100"  F. 

8.  Dry.    Volatile  matters  vaporifled  by  heat. 

4.  Atomised.    Inhalations  of  atomised  fluids. 

5.  Fuming.  Inhalations  of  the  smoke  of  ignited 
nitrated  paper. 

For  full  particuh&rs  the  Throat  Hosptal  Fhar- 
maeopoeia  should  be  consulted.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  forms : 

Vapor  Acidi  Aeetici,  Qlacial  acetic  add  and 
acetic  acid,  equal  parts :  mix  (Throat).  2  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  a  pint  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each 
inhalation.  Antiseptic;  used  for  inflammatory 
sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever. 

Vapor  Acidi  CarhoHei,  Liquefied  carbolic 
acid,  30  minims;  boiling  water,  20  oz.  (Royal 
Chest).  Carbolic  acid,  20  gr. ;  hot  water,  I  pint 
(City  Chest).  Carbolic  acid  crystals,  7  dr. ;  water, 
1  dr. :  dissolve  (Throat).  For  hot  moist  air  in- 
halation ;  20  drops  in  a  pint  of  water  at  \4Xf  F. 
for  each  inhalation.  For  hot  dry  inhalation :  A 
teaspoonfol  to  be  poured  into  the  apparatos  for 
dry  inhalation,  and  the  vapour  inhaled.  For  cold 
inhalation :  2  teaspoonf  uls  in  a  pint  of  water  at 
80° — 100°  F.  Antiseptic;  useful  in  syphilitic 
ulcerations. 

Vapor  Acidi  CarhoUei  (Sprag),  Carbolic  acid, 
SO  gr. ;  distilled  water,  10  oz.  (Throat). 

Vapor  Acidi  Hgdroegamei.  Diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  I  dr. ;  water  to  1  oz. :  mix  (Throat). 
A  teaspoonf ul  in  a  pint  of  water  at  80°  F.  for 
each  inhalation.  Sedative;  useful  in  cough  of 
laryngeal  phthisis. 

Vapor  Acidi  Lactiei,  Lactic  add,  20  minims ; 
water,  1  oz. :  for  atomised  inhalation  (Throat). 

Vapor  Acidi  Sulphuroei  (Cold),  Sulj^uroos 
acid,  1  dr. ;  water  (from  60°^I00^F.)  20  oa.  for 
each  inhalation  (Throat).    Stimulant. 

Vapor  Aeidi  Sulphuroei  (S^ag),  Snlphnrons 
add,  6  minims ;  water,  1  oz. :  for  atomised  in- 
halation (Throat). 

Vapor  Acidi  Tannici.  Tannic  add.  5  to  20 
gr. ;  water,  oz.:  for  atomised  inhalation 
(Throat). 

Vapor  JEiherii.  Ether,  rectified  spirit,  equal 
parts:  mix   (Throat).    A  teaspoonfol  in  a  pint 
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of  water  at  80°  F.  for  each  inhalation.  Sedative 
and  autispumodic. 

Vapor  Amjfl  NUriiU,  Nitrite  of  amyl,  24 
minims ;  water  to  3  oz. :  mix.  A  teaspoonf ul  in 
20  oz.  of  water  at  lOO""  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Antispasmodic ;  valuable  in  asthma  and  spasm  of 
the  glottis. 

Vapor  Anui,  Oil  of  aniseed,  6  minims ;  light 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  3  gr. ;  water  1  oa. :  mix 
(Thr.at).  A  teaspoonful  in  20  oz.  of  water  at 
140°  F.  for  each  inhalation.    Mildly  stimulant. 

Vapor  Benzoini.  Add  1  dr.  comp.  tincture  of 
benzoin  to  10  oz.  of  hot  water,  and  let  the  vapour 
be  inhaled  (London).  Comp.  tincture  of  ben- 
zcno,  1  dr.,  to  20  oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  A  most 
valoable  sedative  inhalation  for  acute  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  (Throat).  Com- 
poand  tincture  of  benzoin,  1  dr. ;  hot  water,  1 
pint  (City  Chest). 

Vapor  Cafupnti,  Oil  of  cajnput,  8  minims; 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  4  gr. ;  water  to  1 
oz. :  mix  (Throat).  A  teaspoonful  in  20  oz.  of 
water  at  140°  F.  for  each  inhalation.  Stimulant ; 
useful  when  the  pharyngeal  secretion  is  exces- 
sive. 

Vap>or  Calami  Aromatiei.  Oil  of  sweet  flag, 
5  minims ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  2^  gr. ; 
water  to  1  oz. :  mix  (Throat).  A  teaspoonful 
in  20  oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
A  powerful  stimulant  in  cases  of  chronic  con- 
gestion of  the  larynx. 

Vapor  Caleis.  Lime-water  for  atomised  in- 
halation iu  diphtheria  (Throat). 

Vapor  Camphora.  Spirit  of  camphor,  10 
minims ;  rectified  spirit,  20  minims ;  water  to  1 
dr  ;  to  be  added  to  1  pint  of  boiling  water 
(Chest).  Spirit  of  camphor,  2  dr. ;  hot  water,  1 
pint  (City  Chest).  Spirit  of  camphor,  1  dr. ; 
rectified  spirit,  3  dr*;  water  to  1  oz. :  mix 
(Throat).  A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at 
140°  F.  for  each  inhalation.  To  be  inhaled  slowly. 
Stimulant. 

Vapor  Comii.  Dried  carbonate  of  soda*  20  gr. ; 
water,  20  oz.,  at  140°  F. :  dissolve,  and  add  juice 
of  oonium,  2  dr. :  for  an  inhalation  (Throat). 
Sedative. 

Vapor  ConU  e,  Ammonid.  Juice  of  conium,  2 
dr.;  solution  of  ammonia,  10  minims;  boiling 
water,  20  oz.  (Royal  Chest). 

Vapor  Cre09oii,  Creosote,  10  minims;  light 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  2  gr. ;  ivater  to  1  dr. ;  to 
be  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water  (Royal  Chest). 
Creosote,  I  dr. ;  mucilage,  i  dr. ;  hot  water,  10 
oz  (London).  Creosote,  i  oz.;  light  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  90  gr. ;  water  to  8  oz. :  mix 
(Throat).  A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at 
140°  F.  for  each  inhalation.  Stimulant ;  service- 
able for  chronic  congestion  of  the  larynx. 

Vapor  Cubeba.  Oil  of  cubebs,  2  dr. ;  light  car* 
bonate  of  magnesia,  80  gr.;  water  to  8  oz. 
(Throat).  A  teaspoonful  in  a  pint  of  water  at 
140^  F.  for  each  inhalation.  Valuable  stimulant, 
especially  in  laryngorrhcea. 

Vapor  Cubeba  e.  lAmone.  Oil  of  cubebs,  1^ 
dr. ;  oil  of  lemons,  |  dr. ;  light  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, 1  dr.;  water  to  8  oz. :  mix  (Throat).  A 
teaspoonful  in  20  oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each 
inhidation. 

Vapor  JPiui  PmmiUonis,    Oil  of  mountain  piue^ 


1^  dr. ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  46  gr, ;  water 
to  3  oz. :  mix  (Throat).  A  teaspoonful  in  20 
oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
Stimulant;  more  powerful  than  firwood  oil. 

Vapor  PiHi  Sjflvettrit.  Oil  of  Scotch  pine 
(firwood  oil),  2  dr. ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
1  dr.;  water  to  3  oz. ;  mix  (Throat).  A  tea- 
spoonful in  20  oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  one  in- 
halation. Mild  stimulant;  useful  in  chronic 
laryngitis. 

Vapor  Poioitm  NUratit  {Nitrated  Papers). 
1.  Nitrate  of  potash,  30  gr. ;  water,  1  oz. :  dis- 
solve. 

8.  Nitrate  of  potash,  45  gr. ;  water,  1  oz. :  dis- 
solve. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potash,  60  gr. ;  water,  1  oz. :  dis- 
solve (Throat). 

Saturate  white  blotting-paper  in  either  of  these 
solutions,  and  dry  it.  Cut  the  p:<per  into  pieces 
3  inches  long,  ^  inch  broad,  which  enables  the 
medical  attendant  to  order  a  definite  quantity. 
Light  a  paper,  drop  it  into  the  fuming  inhaler,  or 
any  cylindrical  vessel,  and  inhale  the  smoke. 
From  1  to  6  papers  may  be  used  in  succession  for 
each  inhalation.     Antispasmodic. 

Vapor  Salvia.  Oil  of  sage,  30  minims ;  light 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  15  gr. ;  water  to  3  oz. ; 
mix  (Throatj).  A  teaspoonful  in  20  oz.  of 
water  at  140  F.  for  each  inhalation.    Stimulant. 

Vapor  Santali,  Oil  of  sandal-  wood,  20  minims ; 
rectified  spirit,  8  oz. ;  mix  (Throat).  10  or  15 
drops  to  be  used  with  the  dry  inhaler,  and  the 
vapour  inhaled ;  a  fresh  quantity  may  be  added 
during  the  inhalation  to  make  the  amount  of  1 
teaspoonful.  It  may  also  be  used  with  magnesia 
for  steam  inhalation.  Sedative ;  valuable  in 
subacute  inflammation  with  increased  mucous 
^cretion. 

Vapor  Sodii  Chloridi,  Chloride  of  sodium,  5 
gr. ;  water,  1  oz. ;  for  atomised  inhalation 
(Throat). 

Vapor  TerebifUhinm,  Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 
dr. ;  tincture  of  larch,  3  dr. ;  hot  water,  to  10  oz. 
(Consumption). 

Vapor  Thymolie.  Thymol,  20  gr. ;  rectified 
spirit,  8  dr. ;  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  10  gr. ; 
water  to  8  oz.;  mix  (Throat).  A  teaspoonful 
in  20  oz.  of  water  at  140°  F.  for  each  inhalation. 
A  strong  stimulant  and  disinfectant;  used  in 
pharyngitis  and  laryngitis  when  associated  witji 
exanthemata. 

IJfHALEB  (Chloride  of  Ammonium).  {Qod- 
freif'e  Inhaler.)  The  vapour  of  chloride  of  am- 
monium has  long  been  more  or  less  used  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  respiratory 
organs;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  this  remedy  has  acquired  a  marked  reputa- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  It  is  also 
being  very  extensively  used  in  bronchitis,  asthma, 
and  hay -fever. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining a  suitable  apparatus  that  shall  yield  a 
plentiful  cloud  of  smoke  (chloride  of  ammonium 
in  a  minute  state  of  division),  and  in  a  neutral 
condition,  which  is  essential  to  its  satisfactory 
employment.  There  are  manv  advantages  in 
being  able  to  bring  the  remedial  agents  into  direct 
contact  with   the  diseased  surfaces   of  organs. 


■Dd  it  it  now  pouible  with  this  iahaler  to  convey, 
by  meanB  of  tbe  iDspirstorj  cnrrent,  >  copioua 
and  perfectly  neatral  cloud  of  cblaridc  of  am- 
inoniam  to  any  diseased  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  It  has  proved  of  great  value  in  that  Inn 
of  voice  to  which  clerg'ymen  are  gubject,  and  in 
thow  cases  of  temporary  hoargenesa  to  which 
members  of  the  military  and  naval  protessionB 
are  liable.  Ilie  inhalBtioa  of  chloride  of  smmo- 
nium  has  proved  very  useful  when  the  local  ap- 
plication of  Hfltriageat  solutions  has  been  used 
without  effect.  This  inhaler  is  simple  and  port- 
able, and  contains  no  water.  Pumilio  pine  oil, 
wLich  renders  the  vapour  agreeably  stimubitin;:, 
Ot  any  other  volatile  substance,  may  he  used  on 
the  sponge  through  which  the  vapour  paaaes. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the 
inhaler.    It  is  usually  directed  by  the  medical 


profession  to  bensedtwic«aday,aDdthe  inhalation 
on  each  occasion  to  be  continued  for  five  ninntes. 

njEC^OB.  Syn.  iMJacTTiO,  L.  In  medi- 
cint,  any  liquid  medicine  thrown  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  an  elaitic  bag. 
Those  thrown  into  the  lectum  are  commonly 
called  'clysters'  or  'onenuta,'  and  sre  notjced 
under  the  head  of  Emiu.  The  following  are 
the  principal  injections  employed  in  medical 
practice  at  the  present  day :  • 

Injection  of  Ac'etate  of  Cop'per.  Syn.  In- 
JBCTIO  CDPBI  ACITATis,  L.  Prtp,  From  ver- 
digris, 10  gr. ;  oil  of  almonds  (hot),  4i  oe.; 
triturate  until  dissolved  and  strain.     Detergent. 

Ii^eetion  of  Ac'etata  of  Isad.  3gn.  Ihjbotio 
PLDUBi  ACBTAiiB,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sngar  of  lead, 
i  dr. ;  distilled  water,  1  pint. 

2.  (Dr  Cotlitr.)  Acetato  of  lead,  «gr. ;  rose- 
water,  8  fl.  Ot.     Astringent  and  sedaUve.    See 

SlDAIITB  INJBOTIOF. 

IqJNtlanorAc'eteteor  Zlno.  Syn.  Iitjbittio 
MNOi  AOETiTiB,  L.     Prgp.     1.  (EUtt.)    Acetstc 

2.  (  Brodia.)  Sulphate  of  line,  1  dr. ;  sugar  of 
lead,  SOgfT.;  water,  1  pint;  dissolve  separately, 
mil,  and  filter.    Astringent. 

iQlectioii  Alkaline.  Sgn.  Ihteotioai,ulina, 
I.  IJTHOKTBIPTIOA,  L.  Prep.  {Chttallitr.) 
Carbonate  or  soda,  1  dr.;  Castile  soap,  2  dr  ; 
water,  12  fi.  oi.  j  dissolve.  In  certain  forms  of 
calculus. 

Injectton  of  Aloe*.  (Sorts*.)  Syn.  Inbctio 
Alow.  Frtp.  1.  Aloes,  10  gr, ;  muriate  of  am- 
monia, 10  gr. ;  honey  of  rooes,  1  oz. ;  fennel- water, 

2.  (Z>r  Be»e»)  AInm,  1  dr. ;  acetate  of  lead, 
li  dr. ;  tritDtate  with  6  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and 
in  an  hour  filter. 


water,  6  8.  oi. ;  dissolve.    For  the  nretbrs. 


2.  {ColUer.)  Alum,  8  dr. ;  water,  I  qnalt-  For 
the  vagina. 

S.  (Ph.  Ch.)  Alum,  4  gr. ;  rose-water,  4  fl.  oi. 
The  above  are  all  aslfingent. 

Iqjeetloii  of  Amnio"nUt.  Sy%.  Iif^Ecmo  ah- 
uonna,  L.  Prep.  1.  {DrAiXwsIl.)  Liqaorof 
ammonia,  1  to  2  fi.  dr.;  millc,  1  pint.   In  obstructed 


2.  {Lavagna.)  Liquor  of  ammonia,  S  to  20 
drops;  milk,  2  fi.  oi.  As  the  last,  thrice  daily, 
beginning  with  the  least  quantity  of  ammonia. 

8.  Liquor  ot  ammonia,  1  fl.  dr.;  mucilage,  1 
oz. ;  water,  9  fi.  oz.    As  the  last. 

li^actlon  of   Am)ns"Qia-8iilpluit«   of   Cop'pn. 

Sst.      IHJBCTIO    ODPBI    XMXQVILTI,    L.       iVffp. 
{Swediaur.)     Amnionio-sulpbate  of  copper,  5  gr.  j 
rose-wat«r,  8  S.  oi.     In  chronic  eonorrhiea. 
Iqjectionof  Btclilo"ridaarl[ePeiU7.   Sga.    Is- 

Corrosive  sublimate,  2  gr.j  rose-wattr,  5  B.  oe-j 
hydrochloric  acid,  1  drop. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal-ammoniac,  ot 
each,  6  to  10  gr.  i  water,  1  pint. 

8.  Sublimate,  G  gr. ;  rose-water,  21  fl.  ol. 
Used  to  promote  healthy  action,  and  to  preveut 
infection. 

IqJeetioB  of  Cal'omel.    Sgn.    Ihjbctio  oaia- 

MBLAHOS,    I.    ETDBABOXBI    CHLOBISI,  L.      Pr^. 

(St  B.  Hoep.)  Calomel,  1  dr.;  mucilage,  1  fl. 
oz. ;  water,  1  pint.  Some  persons  order  '  qaince 
mucilage.' 

Iqjsctiouof CarbollcAdd.  (Throat Hosp.)  Sjra. 
Injkctio  aoidi  cARBotioi.  Pm.  CarboUc 
acid,  5  gr.;  water,  1  oz, ;  mix.    Antiseptic. 

Inaction  of  Cai^bonate  of  Le«d.      Syn.     Iir- 

(Hosp.  F.)  Co^bi^nate  ot  lead  (finely  I'evigatea),' 
i  dr. ;  sulphate  of  xinc,  8  gr. ;  mucilage,  1  oi.  ; 
rose-water,  6  oi.     Cooling  and  astringent. 

IqJectioD  of  Ch]a"ride  of  Uma.  Sy».  In- 
JBcrio  cAiioiB  HTPooHLOHifl,  L.  Prtp.  ChloTide 
of  lime,  i  dr. ;  water,  1  pint ;  agitate  well  together, 
and  filter.     To  prevent  infection. 

Iqjectloii  Of  Chla"ride  of  So'da.  Sg».  Ir- 
jRCTio  BODM  HFFooBLoais,  L.  Prtp.  yrom 
solution  of  chloride  ot  soda,  1  B.  dr. ;  roae-w&lcr, 
3  B.  01.     As  the  last. 

Iqjeetlon  of  Chla"TldB  ot  Zinc.  Sgn.  Isjicno 
ZIKOI  CHLOBIDI,  L>  Prep.  From  chloride  of 
zinc,  3  gr.  j  rose-water,  3  fl.  oe.  ;  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  drop.     Id  gonorrhcBB. 

Injection  of  Er'got.     Bgn.     Injictio  bbsotx, 

I.      HBCALIB      COENCrt,     L.       iVef.        1.    (Bonrfw.) 

Ergot,  1  dr. ;  boiling  water,  S  fl.  oi. ;  infuse  until 
cold.      When  the  urethra  is  highly  sensitive. 

2.  (DticratUi.)  Powdered  ergot,  1  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water,  1  pint.  Both  the  above  are  used  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  tbe  vsigina,  and  in 
gonorrhrea. 

IqjsctloD  of  Qalllo  Acid.  Sgn.  InjiCTIo  acidi 
QALIJDI,  L.  Prtp.  (Duugtiioa.)  Qallic  acid, 
i  dr.;  water,  1  pint.    In  leucorrhtx^ 

Iqjeetion  of  Oallj.  ^/n.  Ih/ictio  aa,z.x,  L. 
Prrp.  From  galls  (bruised),  2  dr.  j  boiling  water, 
L  pint;  intnse  1  hour  and  strain.  Astringent) 
in  leucorrhcea. 

It^octlou  of  Hydn>islila"ric  Add.  Sgn.  I5- 
JBcno  Aomi  BiSBooHLOBiOT,  L,  Prtp.  From 
hydrochloric  acid,  10  drops ;  soft  water,  6  B.  m. 
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To  prevent  and  to  remove  recent  infection ;  also 
to  remoTe  particles  of  lime  and  iron  from  the  eye. 

Injeetion  of  Hydrocyanic  Ac'id.  Syn.  In- 
JBCTio  ACiDi  UTDBOCTANTCI,  L.  Prep,  Medi- 
cinal hyilrocyanic  acid,  1  fl.  dr.;  soft  water  or 
almond  emnUion,  1  pint.  Anodyne;  to  atlay 
exeessiye  irritability*  both  in  chronic  ophthalmia 
and  gonorrhoBa,  and  to  relieve  ehordee;  but  in  all 
cases  it  must  be  nsed  with  cantion,  and  at  first 
largely  diluted  with  water. 

Sections,    Hypodermic.    Stfn.    Iitjbotiokbs 

HTPODBBMICJE;  IlfJBCTIONBB  BUBCUTANBA. 

1.  Ii^wtio  Apomorpliina  Hypodermica.  8yn. 
Htfodbbmio  ikjbotion  of  afomobphinb. 
Hydrochlorate  of  apomorphine,  2  gr.;  camphor 
water,  100  minims.  This  solution  soon  changes 
blue ;  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid 
will  assist  to  keep  it. 

2.  Ii^ectio  Xrgotini  Hypodermica.  8}fn,  Htpo- 

BBKMIO  INJBOTIOir  OT  BROOTIN.      (B.  P.)      ErgO- 

tin,  1  part;  camphor  water,  2  parts. 

3.  Hypodermic  Ii^ection  of  Ferchloride  of 
Mereniy.  (Dr  8iaub»)  Ferchloride  of  mercury 
anil  chloride  of  ammonium,  of  each,  20  gr. ; 
chloride  of  sodium  about  62  gr. ;  distilled  water, 
20  gr.  After  filtration  the  whole  is  mixed  with 
aoloticfn  of  the  white  of  1  egg  and  4j^  dr.  of 
water.  The  solution  contains  -^  gr.  of  per- 
chloride  to  every  20  drops.  ^  gr.  of  perchloride 
to  be  injected  each  day. 

4.  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Horphia.  (B.  P.). 
Hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  92  gr.;  solution  of 
ammonia,  acetic  acid,  distilled  water,  of  each,  q.  s. 
Dissolve  the  hydrochlorate  in  2  oz.  of  distilled 
water  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  add  the  solution  of 
ammonia,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  morphia,  and 
render  the  liquid  slightly  alkaline;  allow  it  to 
cool ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  with 
distilled  water,  and  allow  it  to  drain;  then 
transfer  the  morphia  to  a  fK>rcelain  dish,  and  add 
acetic  acid  until  the  morphia  is  dissolved,  and  a 
very  slightly  acid  solution  is  formed.  Now  add 
distilled  water,  q.  s.  to  make  the  solution  measure 
2  fl.  oz.  For  subcutaneous  injection,  1  to  6 
minims. 

5.  Sulphate  of  morphia  is  a  very  g^ood  soluble 
salt. 

6.  Hypodermic  Injection  of  Quinine.  Three  to 
6  gr.  of  neutral  sulphate  of  quinine  placed  on  a 
watch-glass,  previously  warmed,  without  acid ;  to 
this  add  12  minims  of  distilled  water,  and  apply 
a  moderate  heat  by  a  spirit-lamp  for  a  second  or 
two.  The  syringe  should  be  warmed  before  being 
used. 

Dr  Rosenthal  advocates  the  use  of  glycerin  as 
a  medium  for  the  solution  of  various  substances 
used  for  subcutaneous  injection.  The  glycerin 
must  be  very  pure.  By  gradual  elevation  of 
temperature  it  can  be  made  to  take  up  a  large 
number  of  certain  alkaloids  and  salts,  and  will 
retain  them  dissolved  for  a  year.  1  fl.  dr.  will 
dissolve  1  scr.  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  10  gr. 
of  hydrochlorate  of  morphia.  Dr  Bosentnal 
states  that  the  injection  of  quinine  has  been 
fonnd  very  useful  in  intermittents. 

Injection  of  lo'dide  of  I'ron.  Syn.  Ikjbotio 
TBBBi  lOSiDi,  L.  Frep,  1.  (Mieord,)  Iodide 
of  iron,  6  gr.;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  In  gonorrhoea, 
gndnally  increasing  the  quantity  of  i^de. 


2.  (SoubeiraM.)  Iodide  of  iron,  3  to  4  dr. ; 
water,  1  pint.  In  suppressed  and  painful  men- 
struation, leucorrhoea,  Ac,  Both  are  astringent 
and  well  adapted  to  scrofulous  patients. 

Ii^ection  of  Todide  of  Fotas'sinm.     St/n.   In- 

JBCTIO      FOTA88II      lODIDI,     L.        Prep,        {^0$f.) 

Iodide  of  potassium,  3  gr. ;  pure  water,  1  pint. 
As  a  stimulant  to  fistulous  sinuses  and  ulcers  in 
persons  of  scrofulous  habits. 
Ii^ection  of  Todine.     Syn,  Iodubetted   ik- 

JBOTIOK;     InJBCTIO    IODUBBTA,    I.    lODINII,    L. 

Prep.  1.  (M.  Ameuille.)  Tincture  of  iodine, 
1  part;  water,  6  or  6  parts.  In  refractory 
fistulsB. 

2.  (Jf.  Bonnet.)  Iodine,  1  part;  iodide  of 
potassium,  2  parts;  water,  10  parts.  In  scro- 
fulous hydrarthrosis,  &c. 

3.  {Branshy  Cooper.)  Compound  tincture  of 
iodine,  2  fl.  dr. ;  water,  6  fl.  dr.    In  hydrocele. 

4.  {Qnihourt.)  Iodine,  4  gr.;  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, 8  gr. ;  water,  1  pint.  To  stimulate 
fistulous  sinuses. 

6.  (Velpeau,)  Tincture  of  iodine,  1  fl.  dr.; 
water,  3  fl.  dr.     In  hydrocele. 

Injection  of  Hitrate  of  Sil'ver.  Syn.  Iv- 
JBCTio  abgbnti  kitbatis,  L.  Prep,  1. 
{Acton.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  8  gr. ;  distilled 
water,  |  pint ;  dissolve. 

2.  (Dr  Amott.)  Nitrate,  12  gr. ;  water,  1  fl. 
oz. 

3.  {Dr  Collier.)  Nitrate,  2  gr. ;  rose-water,  1 
fl.  oz. 

4.  {Dr  Culverwell.)  Nitrate,  20  to  30  gr.; 
water,  1  fl.  oz. 

5.  (Dr  Jewell.)  Nitrate,  12  gr. ;  water,  6 
fl.  oz. 

6.  {Ricord.)    Nitrate,  8  gr. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

7.  (West.  Hosp.)  Nitrate,  1\  gr.;  diluted 
nitric  acid,  li  minims;  distilled  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

Obe.  The  weaker  solutions  are  used  in  chronic 
gonorrhoea,  gleet,  and  leucorrhoBa ;  those  of  an 
intermediate  strength  to  prevent  an  attack  of 
gonorrhoea  following  the  incipient  symptoms  of 
that  disease;  and  the  strongest  chiefly  in  sper- 
matorrhoea.    Their  use  requires  great  caution. 

Injection,  Oleaginous.  Syn,  Injectio  oleosa. 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds,  4  oz. ;  liquid  subacetate 
of  lead,  8  drops. 

Ii^ection  of  O^'pinm.  Syn.  Ivjectio  opi^ 
I.  OPIATA,  L.  Prep.  1.  Tincture  of  opium  or 
wine  of  opium,  1  to  2  fl.  dr.  (according  to  cir- 
cumstances) ;  water,  5  fl.  oz.  As  an  anodyne,  in 
gonorrhoea. 

2.  {Foy.)  Extract  of  opium,  6  gr. ;  extract  of 
belladonna,  li  dr. ;  decoction  of  wild  lettuce,  16 
fl.  oz.     In  neuralgia  and  hssmorrhages. 

Injection  of  Opium  with  Lead.  {Wendt.) 
Syn.  IKJEOTIO  plumbi  OPIATA.  Prep.  Ex- 
tract of  opium,  li  gr. ;  distilled  water,  2  oz. ; 
mucilage,  2  dr.;  liquid  subacetate  of  lead,  4 
drops. 

Ii^Jection  of  Pancreas.  (Merkel.)  Syn.  In- 
jectio pancbbatini.  Prep.  One  bullock's 
pancreas ;  glycerin,  8  oz.  Rub  the  finely  minced 
pancreas  with  the  glycerin,  mix  l-3rd  of  this 
mixture  with  from  4  to  5  oz.  of  finely  minced 
meat,  and  inject  into  the  rectum.  Said  to  be 
easily  digested. 

Ii^eetion  of  Plattno-Cbloride  of  Soda .  (Soeffer.) 
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Sjfn.     iKJBOnO  PLATINO-CHLOBIDI  BODII.     Prep. 

Decoction  of  poppy,  8  oz. ;  chloride  of  platinum 
and  sodium,  ^  dr. 

Injection,  Sed'atlye.  ^yn.  Ikjbctio  seda- 
TIVA,  L.     Prep,    (Ho«p.   P.)     Oil  of  almonds, 

1  oz. ;   solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  20  drops. 
Cooling,  sedative,  and  emollient. 

2.  {If^endL)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium,  li 
g^.;  mucilage,  2  dr.;  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead,  4  drops;  water,  2  fl.  oz.  Cooling,  sedative, 
and  anodyne. 

8.  (Qassinconrt.)  Simple  emulsion,  6  fl.  oz. ; 
decoction  of  poppies,  16  fl.  oz. ;  white  of  1  egg ; 
mix.     In  acute  gonorrhoea. 

Injection,  Stim'nlating.  Sjfu,  Injbotio 
STiinJLAKS,  L.  Prep.  (St  Marie.)  Myrrh,  1 
oz. ;  quicklime,  2  oz. ;  water,  1  quart ;  digest  for 

2  or  3  days,  and  decant  the  clear  portion.    In 
flstulous  ulcers. 

Ii^ection  of  Sul'phate  of  Cop'per.  Syn.  Iv- 
JSOTio  OUFBI  BULFHATI8,  L.  Prep.  1.  Sul- 
phate of  copper,  5  gr. ;  rose-water,  4  fl.  oz.  In 
chronic  gonorrhcsa. 

2.  (Sunier.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  8  gr. ; 
water,  4  fl.  oz.    As  the  last. 

8.  (Sioediaur.)  Sulphate  of  copper,  6  gr. ; 
water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  add  solution  of  dia- 
cetate of  lead,  20  drops.     In  phimosis. 

Ii^ection  of  Snl'phate  of  Ir'on.  8yn,  In- 
JBOTio  FBBBi  BULPHATis,  L.  Prep.  (Berends.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  and  mucilage,  of  each,  |  dr. ; 
sage  water,  4  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  nasal  and 
uterine  haemorrhages. 

Ii^ectioB  of  Snl'phate  of  Zine,  Syn.  Ikjbo- 
Tio  ziNOi  SULFHATIS.  Prep.  1.  (Ho8p.  F.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  2  g^. ;  water,  1  fl.  oz. 

2.  (King's  Coll.:  Ikjbotio  oomcuNiB.)  a. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  8  gr. ;  solution  of  Ipad,  20 
drops ;  water,  1  fl.  oz.  For  a  man.  b.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  10  gr. ;  alum,  10  gr. ;  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  1  fl.  oz.     For  a  woman. 

INK.  Syn.  Atbambntitm,  L.  Coloured 
liquid  employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  is 
made  of  various  substances  and  colours ;  but  at 
present  we  shnll  confine  our  attention  to  the 
tanno-gallic  compounds,  to  which  the  term,  whea 
standing  alone,  is  almost  exclusively  applied.       \ 

Prep.  1.  Aleppo  galls  (well  bruised),  4  oz. ; 
clean  soft  water  1  quart;  macerate  in  a  clean 
corked  bottle  for  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  or  even 
longer,  with  frequent  agitation,  then  add  of  gum- 
arabic  (dissolved  in  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  1^ 
oz. ;  lump  sugar,  i  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  afterwards 
further  add  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas, 
crushed  small),  1^  oz. ;  agitate  occasionally  for  2 
or  8  days,  when  the  Ink  may  be  decanted  for  use, 
but  is  better  if  the  whole  is  left  to  digest  together 
for  2  or  8  weeks.  When  time  is  an  object,  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  may  at  once  be  put  into 
a  bottle,  and  the  latter  agitated  daily  until  the 
ink  is  made ;  and  boiling  water  insteiid  of  cold 
water  may  be  employed. — Prod.,  1  quaft  of  ex- 
cellent ink,  writing  pale  at  first,  but  soon  turning 
intensely  black. 

2.  Aleppo  galls  (bruised),  12  lbs.;  soft  water, 
6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  vessel  for  1  hour,  adding 
more  water  to  make  up  for  the  portion  lost  by 
evaporation ;  strain,  and  again  boil  the  galls  with 
water,  4  galls.,  for  i  an  hour;   strain  off  the 


liquor,  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water,  2^  galls., 
and  strain;  mix  the  several  liquors,  and  while 
still  hot,  add  of  green  copperas  (coarsely  pow- 
dered), 4i  lbs. ;  gum-arabic  (bruised  small),  4 
lbs. ;  agitate  until  dissolved,  and  after  dtfscation 
strain  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a 
bunged-up  cask  for  use. — Prod.,  12  galls ;  very 
fine  and  durable. 

3.  Aleppo  galls  (bi-uised),  14  lbs. ;  gum,  5  lbs. ; 
put  them  in  a  small  cask,  and  add  of  boiling  soft 
water,  16  galls. ;  allow  the  whole  to  macerate, 
with  frequent  agitation,  for  a  fortnight,  then 
further  add  of  green  copperan,  5  lbs.,  (dissolved 
in)  watf'r,  7  pints ;  and  agitate  the  whole  once 
daily  for  2  or  3  weeks. — Prod.  Fully  15  galU. 
Resembles  No.  1. 

4.  Galls  (bruised),  9  lbs. ;  logwood  chips  (best 
Campeachy),  8  lbs.;  boil  as  in  No.  2;  to  the 
strained  mixed  liquors,  add  of  gum-arabic  and 
green  copperas,  of  each  (bruised  small),  4  lbs.; 
simmer  or  digest  until  dissolved,  and  at  once 
strain  through  a  hair-sieve  into  the  store-cask  or 
jars. — Prod.,  16i  galls.  Excellent,  but  inferior 
to  the  preceding. 

5.  Qalls  (bruised),  2  lbs. ;  log^wood  chips,  green 
copperas,  and  gum,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  water,  7  galls. ; 
boil  2  hours  and  strain.— iVo<{.,  6  galls.  A 
superior  ink  for  retail. 

6.  Galls  (bruised),  1  lb. ;  logwood,  2  lbs. ;  gum 
(common),  1  lb.;  green  copperas,  f  lb.;  water,  8 
galls. ;  proceed  as  last. — Ptod.,  6  galls.  Common, 
but  fit  for  all  ordinaiy  purposes. 

For  black  ink,  the  following  has  been  recom- 
mended : — Bruise  6  oz.  of  best  Aleppo  galls,  and 
boil  in  6  pints  of  water  for  several  hours,  adding 
more  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
Strain  whilst  hot  through  calico  into  a  dean 
vessel.  Add  4  oz.  gum-arabic,  and  boil  again  till 
the  gum  is  dissolved.  Strain  again  whilst  hot 
into  a  stone  bottle,  and  add  4  os.  sulphate  of 
iron,  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Lastly,  to 
preserve  from  going  mouldy,  add  8  drops  of 
creosote  for  each  pint  of  ink.  To  appear  ihh 
roughly  black  keep  for  some  time  before  using. 

The  following  formulie  are  for  some  of  the 

advertised    inks,   or    are    those    recommended 

by  the  authorities  whose  names  are  attached  to 

them: 

^.  (AvTi-coBBOSiTB.)     Same  as  *  Asiatic  ink.' 

8.  (Asiatic.)  Oalls,  4  lbs.;  logwood,  2  lbs.; 
pomegranate  peel,  2  lb.;  soft  water,  5  galls.; 
boil  as  in  No.  2,  then  add  to  the  strained  and 
decanted  liquor,  when  cold,  of  gum-arabic,  1  lb.; 
lump  sug^r  or  sugar  candy,  \  lb.;  dissolved  in 
water,  3  pints. — Prod,,  4^  gidls.  Writes  pale, 
but  flows  well  from  the  pen,  and  soon  gets  black. 

9.  {Brande).  Galls,  6  oz. ;  green  copperas  and 
gam-arabic,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  soft  water,  3  quarts; 
by  decoction. 

10.  (ChaptaL)  a.  As  No.  4 (nearly),  adding  sul- 
phate of  copper,  \  lb.  Full  coloured  but  lev 
durable  and  antioorrosive  than  the  preceding. 

h.  Another  formula.  Boil  together  8  parts  of 
crushed  blue-galls  and  1  part  of  Campeachy  log- 
wood (in  chips)  in  100  parts  of  water  for  2  hours, 
keeping  up  the  quantity  of  water  by  the  addition  of 
more  at  boiling  temperature.  Make  a  saturated 
solution  of  gum  in  warm  water.  Make  a  solution 
of  ealeined  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  to  100.    Of  the 
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prepuations  thus  made  take  6  parts  of  the  gall 
and  logwood  solation,  4  parts  of  the  mucilage, 
and  4  parts  of  the  iron  solution,  and  mix  to- 
gether. 

11.  (Detormeaux,)  Galls,  1  lb.;  logwood 
chips,  4  oz. ;  water,  6  quarts ;  boil  1  honr,  strain 
6  quarts,  add  of  sulphate  of  iron  (calcined  to 
whiteness),  4  oz. ;  brown  sugar,  3  oz.;  gum,  6 
oz. ;  acetate  of  copper,  i  oz. ;  agitate  twice  a  day 
for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  clear,  bottle,  and 
cork  up  for  use.  Writes  a  full  black,  and  other- 
wise resembles  No.  10. 

12.  (Slmer.)  Ghlb  (powdered),  42  oz. ;  gum- 
Senegal  (powdered),  15  oz.;  distilled  or  rain 
water,  18  quarts;  sulphate  of  iron  (free  from 
copper),  18  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia,  8  dr. ;  spirit 
of  wine,  24  oz. ;  mix  these  ingredients  in  an  open 
vessel,  stirring  frequently  until  the  ink  attains 
the  desired  blackness.  This  formula  is  said  to 
give  a  deep  black  neutral  ink  that  does  not  corrode 
steel  pens. 

13.  (ExoHBQUBB.)  Galls  (bruised),  40  lbs. 
(say  4  parts) ;  gum,  10  lbs.  (say  1  part) ;  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  9  lbs.  (say  1  part);  soft  water, 
45  galls,  (say  45  parts) ;  macerate  for  3  weeks, 
employing  frequent  agitation.  **  This  ink  will 
endure  for  centuries." 

14.  {Quibouri,)  Galls  (in  powder),  50  parts; 
hot  water,  800  parts ;  digest  24  hours,  strain,  and 
add  of  g^een  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum-arabic,  of 
each,  25  parts ;  when  dissolved,  add  the  following 
solution  and  mix  well : — Sal-ammoniac,  8  parts ; 
gum,  2  parts; -oil  of  lavender,  1  part;  boiling 
water,  16  parts.     Said  to  be  indelible. 

15.  (  Japak.)  This  is  a  black  and  glossy  kind 
of  ink,  which  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  the 
above  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until 
white  or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder) 
with  a  little  nitric  acid  before  adding  it  to  the 
decoction  (preferably  the  former),  by  which  the 
ink  is  rendered  of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made. 
The  glossiness  is  given  by  using  more  gum.  It 
flows  less  easily  from  the  pen  than  other  inks, 
and  is  less  durable  than  ink  that  writes  paler 
and  afterwards  turns  black.  It  is  unfitted  for 
steel  pens. 

16.  (Lewis.)  Bruised  galls,  8  lb.;  gum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  vinegar,  1  gall. ; 
water,  9  quarts ;  macerate  with  frequent  agitotion 
for  14  days.  To  produce  3  galls.  Fine  quality, 
but  apt  to  act  on  steel  pens. 

17.  (Poysa.)  Crushed  gpalls,  15  kilos.;  sul- 
phate of  iron,  10  kilos. ;  gum-senegal,  20  kilos. ; 
river  water,  200  kilos.  In  a  cylindrical  copper 
boiler  as  deep  as  it  is  wide  put  the  galls  with  150 
kilos,  of  water.  Cover  the  boiler  and  raise  the 
liquor  to  boiling,  maintaining  that  temperature 
for  3  hours,  and  adding  boiling  water  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  that  which  is  evaporated.  At 
the  end  of  the  8  hours  draw  off  the  liquor  and  let  it 
deposit,  and  add  to  the  clear  solution  the  drop- 
pings from  the  marc  on  a  filter.  Separately  dis- 
solve the  gum  in  as  little  warm  water  as  will 
take  it  up,  and  add  this  to  the  g^l  decoction.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  water  dissolve  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  and  stir  this  solution  in  with  the  rest. 
The  liquor  assumes  a  brown  colour,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  blacker.  The  inks  should  be  kept  in 
casks  with  the  heads  out,  and  stirred  frequently 


with  a  spatula.  It  should  be  tried  from  time  to 
time,  and  should  not  be  allof^ed  to  become  too 
black,  or  it  will  be  less  fluid.  When  the  right 
coloui*  is  reached,  the  casks  should  be  covered  and 
left  to  deposit,  the  ink  drawn  off  and  put  into 
earthenware  bottles,  well  corked  and  sealed.  The 
marc  of  the  nut-galls  from  the  above  ink  may  be 
used  with  a  ^  or  i  quantity  of  fresh  galls,  some 
logwood  or  sumach,  and  the  proportionable  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron  and  gum  to  make  a  second- 
quality  ink. 

18.  (Pbbbogatiys  CouBT.)  Galls,  1  lb. ;  gum- 
arabic,  6  oz. ;  alum,  2  oz. ;  green  vitriol,  7  oz. ; 
kino,  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings,  4  oz. ;  soft  water, 
1  gall. ;  macerate  as  last.  Said  to  write  well  on 
parchment. 

19.  {Eibaue(mrt,)  Galls,  1  lb. ;  logwood  chipe 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each,  i  lb. ;  gum,  6  oz. ; 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar-candy,  of  each, 
1  oz. ;  boil  the  first  two  in  soft  water,  2i  galls., 
to  one  half,  then  add  the  other  ingpredients. 
Full  coloured,  but  somewhat  corrosive,  as  No.  10. 

20.  (Dr  Ure.)  Galls,  12  lbs.;  green  copperas 
and  gum-senegal,  of  each,  5  lbs.;  as  No.  2  (nearly). 
To  produce  12  galls. 

21.  {Dr  WollaHon.)  GaUs,  1  oz.;  sulphate 
of  iron,  3  dr.;  gum,  \  oz. ;  cold  water,  i  pint; 
put  into  a  bottle  and  shake  together  every  day 
for  a  fortnight  or  longer.  A  good  durable  ink, 
which  will  bear  diluting. 

22.  ('  Pharmacentische  Zeitung.')  By  adding 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to  ordinary  ink  an  in- 
delible writing  ink  may  be  obtained.  The  removal 
of  such  an  ink  by  an  acid  would  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Prussian  blue. 

Ink,  Blue-black.  The  following  formula  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  formula  for  a  popular 
product  made  by  an  eminent  Scotch  firm  : — Blue 
Aleppo  galls  (free  from  insect  perforation),  4^ 
oz. ;  bruised  cloves,  1  dr. ;  cold  water,  40  oz. ; 
purified  sulphate  of  iron,  li  oz. ;  pure  sulphuric 
acid  (by  measure),  35  minims ;  sulphate  of  indiffo 
(in  the  form  of  a  thinnish  paste,  and  which  shoiud 
be  neutral,  or  nearly  so),  i  oz.  Place  the  grails, 
when  bruised,  with  the  cloves  in  a  50-oz.  bottle, 
pour  upon  them  the  water,  and  digest,  with  daily 
stirring,  for  a  fortnight.  Then  filter  through 
paper  in  another  50-oz.  bottle.  Get  out,  also,  the 
refuse  of  the  galls,  and  wring  out  of  it  the  re- 
maining liquor  through  a  strong  clean  linen  or 
cotton  cloth  into  the  filter,  in  order  that  as  little 
as  possible  be  lost  Next  put  in  the  iron,  dissolve 
completely,  and  filter  through  paper;  then  the 
acid,  and  agitate  briskly ;  lastly,  the  indigo,  and 
thoroughly  mix  by  shaJcing.  Pass  the  whole 
through  paper.  Filter  out  of  one  bottle  into  the 
other  till  the  operation  has  been  completed.  On 
a  large  scale  this  fine  ink  may  be  made  by  per* 
eolation.  No  gum  or  sugar  is  required,  but  when 
intended  for  copying,  5|  oz.  of  galls  is  the  quan- 
tity. There  are  several  peculiarities  about  this 
writing  fluid,  viz. : — First,  the  cold  process  is 
used ;  second,  the  absence  of  gum ;  third,  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  indigo,  which  is  a  solvent  for  the 
black  precipitate,  the  tanno-gallate  of  iron — hence 
the  gfum-arabic  is  not  required,  as  it  is  only  used 
to  suspend  this  precipitate;  fourth,  the  deficiency 
of  iron,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  pure 
protosulphate  being  used,  which  cannot  contain, 
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or  should  not  contain,  any  oxide,  bo  that  all  the 
iron  is  free  to  combine  with  the  tannin. 

A  great  many  formulae  for  ink  prescribe  that 
the  infusion  of  galls  should  be  boiled  and  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  at  once  added.  General  experience 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  colour  is 
obtained  by  a  long-continued  maceration  of  the 
galls.  China  galls,  which  contain  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  tannin  than  Aleppo  galls,  may  be 
used  in  smaller  proportion,  but,  as  they  do  not 
contain  the  ferment  which  is  naturally  present  in 
the  Aleppo  galls,  a  little  yeast  should  be  added  to 
promote  the  conversion  of  the  tannin. 

Ink,  a  Blue-black,  but  one  which  appears  violet 
at  the  time  of  writing,  is  made  by  bruising  elder- 
berries, and  setting  them  in  a  warm  place  for 
8  days  to  ferment;  straining  and  adding  to  each 
6  pints  of  juice,  i  oz.  sulphate  of  iron,  and  ^  oz. 
of  acetic  acid. 

Inks,  another  Bine-black.  Mr  A.  H.  Allen,  in 
'  Commercial  Organic  Analysis,'  vol.  3,  gives  the 
following  as  the  composition  of  Stephens's  blue- 
black  ink: — GbtUs,  16  parts;  ferrous  sulphate,  5 
parts;  iron  fiUngs,  4  parts;  water,  200  parts; 
indigo,  i  part ;  salphuric  acid,  3  parts. 

Inks,  Cheaper,  are  made  by  substituting  log- 
wood, catechu,  sumach,  or  other  tannic  bodies  for 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  nut-galls.  A  good  pro- 
cess is  the  following : — Boil  22  lbs.  of  logwood  in 
sufficient  water  to  produce,  after  straining,  14 
galls,  of  liquor.  Add  to  the  decoction  1  lb.  of 
yellow  chromato  of  potash  (not  bichromate)  in 
solution.  The  product  will  become  darker  by 
keeping. 

Ink,  a  Chemical.  A  really  godd  and  cheap 
blue-black  ink  may  be  made  thus : — Aniline  black 
'B,'  2  oz. ;  gum-arabic,  2  oz.;  acetic  acid,  2  oz.; 
water,  1  gaU. 

Ink,  Bongo's,  for  Steel  Pens.  Bunge's  ink, 
which  flows  freely,  and  does  not  affect  steel  pens, 
is  made  by  boiling  10  lbs.  of  logwood  in  100  pints 
of  water  down  to  80  pints.  When  cold,  strain, 
and  add  8  oz.  of  yellow  chromato  of  potash,  and 
stir  well.  No  gum  should  be  added  to  this  ink, 
but  the  addition  of  2  or  3  gr.  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  each  pint  bottle  will  prevent  its  tendency 
to  gelatinise. 

General  Commentary,  According  to  the  most 
accurate  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  black 
ink,  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron 
should  not  exceed  l-3rd  part  of  that  of  the  galls, 
by  which  an  excess  of  astringent  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  durability  of  the  colour, 
is  preserved  in  the  liquid.  Gum,  by  shielding  the 
writing  from  the  action  of  the  air,  tends  to  pre- 
serve the  colour;  but  if  much  is  employed  the 
ink  flows  languidly  from  quill  pens,  and  scarcely 
at  all  from  steel  pens.  The  latter  require  a 
very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar  (espe- 
cially of  moist  sugar)  increases  the  flowing  pro- 
perty of  the  liquid,  but  makes  it  dry  more  slowly 
and  frequently  to  pass  into  an  acetous  state,  in 
which  condition  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen. 
Vinegar,  for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for 
the  menstruum,  as  it  rapidly  softens  quiU  or  horn, 
and  corrodes  iron  and  steel. 

To  ensure  the  permanency  of  the  colour  of  the 
tanno-gallic  inks  the  best  Aleppo  or  blue  nut- 
galls  must  alone  be  used.    No  second  or  inferior 


quality  should  be  employed.  A  contraiy  practice, 
often  adopted  for  the  sake  of  economy,  is  nearly 
always  followed  b^  unpleasant  results,  and  often 
by  considerable  loss. 

The  only  improvement  of  importance  which 
has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  writing 
ink  from  the  common  materials,  during  the  last 
few  years,  is  the  practice  of  first  roasting  the  gall- 
nuts,  which  is  now  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  houses 
most  celebrated  for  their  coftivo  ink.  In  this 
way  a  portion  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  formed,  which 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  strikes  an  intense 
bluish-black  colour  with  the  protosulphate  or 
green  sulphate  of  iron.  From  galls  so  treated  an 
ink  may  be  made  to  write  black  at  once.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  any  loss  of  ma* 
terials  by  volatilisation. 

To  prevent  any  tendency  to  mouldiness  in  ink 
a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little  oil  of  doves,  or, 
still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creosote  (carbolic  acid) 
may  be  added.  The  last  two  should  be  previously 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  strong  vinegar  or 
rectified  spirit.  With  the  same  intention  some  of 
the  large  makers  allow  the  ink  to  become  covered 
with  a  skin  of  'mould'  in  the  cask,  to  render  it 
less  liable  to  undergo  the  same  change  when  sub- 
sequently bottled.  Formerly  the  practice  was  to 
add  a  little  spirit  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak -bark  are  frequently 
substituted  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  is  the  case  only  about  l-6th  or 
l-7th  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should  be 
employed.     Inks  so  made  possess  little  durability. 

The  very  general  use  of  steel  pens  of  late  yean 
has  caused  a  corresponding  demand  for  easy-flow- 
ing inks,  many  of  which  are  now  vended  under 
the  titles  of  wbitin&  fluids,  stebl-pbk  ink, 
ANTICOBBOSITB  INK,  &c.  The  greater  number  of 
these  are  prepared  from  galls  in  the  preceding 
manner ;  but  a  less  quantity  of  gum  is  employed, 
and  greater  attention  is  paid  than  heretofore  to 
avoid  every  source  of  *  greasiness,'  among  which 
smoke  and  dirty  utensils  are,  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal. The  blue  '  writing  fluids,'  which  either  main- 
tain their  colour  or  turn  black  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  are  in  general  prepared  from  f errocyauide  of 
potassium,  or  from  indigo,  and  are  fully  noticed 
in  another  place.  Copying  ink,  another  variety 
of  ink  of  recent  introduction,  is  characterised^  by 
its  suitableness  to  metallic  pens,  and  by  furnish- 
ing a  transcript  by  means  of  the  '  copying  press' 
or  '  copying  machine '  (see  beUno), 

The  inks  prepared  by  the  first  four  of  the  above 
formulsB  are  very  durable  and  limpid,  and  will 
bear  dilution  with  nearly  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
snd  still  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  ordinaiy 
inks  of  the. shops.  See  G^LS,  Ibon,  WBirno 
Fluid,  and  below. 

Metal  inkstands  are  likely  to  decompose  moat 
inks. 

To  restore  the  colour  to  faded  writing  wash 
very  carefully  with  an  infusion  of  nut-galls. 

A  violet  tint  is  imparted  to  ink  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  a  little  carbonate  of  manganese. 

M .  Mathieu  Plessy,  in  a  treatise  on  inks,  says 
that  the  employment  of  galls  and  sulphate  of  ircMi 
is  essentially  a  bad  process ;  inks  made  from  these 
ingredients  must  deposit  and  will  inevitably  fade 
in  time.    He  has  made  inks  which  are  said  to  be 
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very  g^ood,  and  though  his  process  has  uot  been 
published,  it  is  understood  to  be  based  on  the 
combination  of  pjrogallic  acid  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  Brazil-wood. 

The  formation  of  monld  on  inks  is  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  i  oz.  of  crushed  cloves  for  every 
pound  of  galls  ;  or  equally  by  the  addition  to  the 
prepared  ink  of  a  minute  pinch  of  red  precipitate 
(about  5  gr.  to  the  pint).  Nitro-benzole,  creo- 
sote, and  carbolic  acid  are  also  used  for  the  purpose. 

nrSS  (Coloured).  Inks  of  various  colours  may 
be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little 
alnm  or  other  substance  used  as  a  mordant,  and 
gum-arabic.  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-colour 
cakes  employed  in  drawing,  diffused  through 
water,  may  also  be  used  as  coloured  ink.  See 
BsowK,  Qbbeit,  and  Bbd  inks,  &c. 

Inks,  Aniline.  Inks  made  with  aniline  colours 
are  very  rich  in  tint,  but  they  are  likely  to  fade. 
The  nsual  process  of  making  them  is  to  dissolve  i 
oz.  of  the  solid  dye  in  5  oz.  of  strong  alcohol,  let 
it  stand  in  a  covered  vessel  for  about  3  hours, 
then  add  about  35  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  heat 
gently  for  some  hours  until  the  odour  of  alcohol 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  Add  to  the  liquor  8  oz. 
of  distilled  water  in  which  2  oz.  of  gum  has 
been  previously  dissolved. 

A  formula  for  an  aniline  ink,  which,  it  is  said, 
preserves  its  colour  for  a  long  time,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Aniline  violet,  red,  or  blue,  20  parts ;  gluten 
or  gum,  100  parts ;  water,  1000  parts ;  acetic  acid, 
100  parts. 

A  black  aniline  ink  is  prepared  by  rubbing  60 
gr.  of  aniline-black  with  60  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  1  ^  oz.  of  alcohol.  This  solution  is  diluted 
with  3  oz.  of  distilled  water  in  which  i  oz.  of  gum 
has  been  dissolved. 

Ink,  for  Blue,  the  following  is  said  to  be  good : 
— To  1000  parts  of  boiled  water  add  80  parts  of 
Prussian  blue  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  oxalic  acid. 

Ink,    Blue   and  Bine-black.      See    WsiTiira 

PtUID. 

Ink,  Cheap  Bine.  Prep,  Best  logwood,  I^  lbs. ; 
alum,  1  oz.;  gnm-arabic,  1  oz. ;  8ugar*candy,  i  oz. ; 
water,  10  pints.  Boil  for  an  hour,  let  it  stand  for 
2  or  3  days,  and  strain  through  linen. 

Ink,  Bichromate.  Prep.  Extract  of  logwood,  100 

parts;  lime-water,  800  parts;  carbolic  acid,  3  parts; 

crude  hydrochloric  acid,  25  parts ;  distilled  water, 

600  parts;  gum-arabic,  80  parts;  bichromate  of 

potash,  3  parts;    distilled  water,  to  make  1800 

parts.    The  ink  should  be  made  in  a  porcelain 

OT  enamelled  iron  vessel.     The  extract  is  first 

dissolved  in  the  lime-water  over  a  steam-bath 

with  constant  stirring.    To  these  are  added  the 

carbolic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  change 

the  solution  from  a  red   to  a  brownish-yellow 

colour.     After  half  an  hour's  heating  over  the 

steam-bath,  the  mixture  is  set  aside  till  cold, 

when  it  is  strained  or  filtered.    Lastly,  the  gum 

and  the  bichromate,  each  separately  dissolved  in 

a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  are  added,  and 

the  remainder  of  the  water   to  make  up  the 

necessary  weight. 

According  to  some,  2  or  3  times  the  quantity  of 
bichromate  should  be  used  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  colour,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  colour 
of  the  ink  is  to  be  dark  red. 


Ink,  Brown.  Prep,  1.  A  strong  decoction  of 
catechu ;  the  shade  may  be  varied  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  a  little  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash. 

2.  A  strong  decoction  of  logwood,  with  a  very 
little  bichromate  of  potash. 

Ink,  Caibon.  Prep,  Dissolve  real  Indian  ink  in 
common  black  ink,  or  add  a  small  quantity  of  lamp- 
black previously  heated  to  redness,  and  ground 
perfectly  smooth,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
ink. 

Ink,  Carmine.  Prep.  1.  Heat  1  scr.  of  carmine 
with  4  oz.  of  water  of  ammonia  for  some  minutes,  a 
little  below  boilmg,  and  add  15  to  20  gr.  of  gum. 
(The  inkstand  must  be  kept  well  closed.) 

2.  Carmine  rubbed  in  a  mortar  witik  soluble 
glass  (silicate  of  soda)  and  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  preserved  in  full  tightly- corked  bottles, 
makes  an  ink  of  a  brilliant  colour. 

Ink,  Chrome.  See  Gbbsh  Ink  and  Wbitik^ 
FLriD. 

Ink,  Cochineal.  Prep,  Rub  together  powdered 
cochineal,  \  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  1  oz. ;  distilled 
water,  13  oz.  Mix  these  in  a  large  mortar  capable 
of  holding  3  or  4  pints,  and  stir  frequently  during 
2  days.  Then  add  cream  of  tartar,  |  oz.;  alum, 
I  oz.  Warm  gently,  and  stir  until  all  the  car* 
bonic  acid  has  passed  away.  Add  gum-arabic,  f 
oz. ;  alcohol,  \  oz.  Filter  and  make  up  the  solu- 
tion to  16  oz.  with  distilled  water.  The  ink  should 
be  at  once  bottled  in  small  vials,  and  should  be 
kept  well  corked. 

Ink,  Eosin,  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  good  red 
ink;  but,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
'  Pharmaceutische  Zeitung,'  ordinary  eosin  does 
not  give  such  good  results  as  erythrosin,  having  a 
blue  or  yellow  shade.  A  1%  solution  of  this  is 
strong  enough.  - 

Ink,  Gold.  From  gold  in  the  state  of  an  im- 
palpable powder,  ground  up  with  a  little  gum- 
water.  The  brilliancy  of  the  writing  performed 
with  this  ink  is  considerable,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  burnishing. 

Ink,  Oreen.  Prep,  1.  From  sap-green  dissolved 
in  very  weak  alum  water. 

2.  A  strong  solution  of  binac^tate  of  copper  in 
water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

3.  {Klaproth.)  Verdigrb,  2  oz.;  cream  of 
tartar,  1  oz. ;  water,  ^  pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  and 
filter. 

4.  (Winckley.)  Bichromate  of  potassa,  8 
parts ;  hot  water,  8  parts ;  dissolve,  add  of  rec- 
tified spirits,  4  parts,  mix,  and  further  add  of 
sulphuric  acid,  q.  s.  to  liberate  the  chromic  acid, 
avoiding  excess;  next  evaporate  to  one  half, 
dilute  with  water,  filter,  and  add  to  the  filtrate 
rectified  spirit,  4  parts,  together  with  3  or  4 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (if  required),  to  precipi- 
tate any  remaining  potash  salt ;  lastly,  decant  and 
preserve  the  liquid  until  it  assumes  a  rich  green 
colour. 

5.  A  solution  of  recently  precipitated  hydrated 
oxide  of  chromium  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  diluted 
with  distilled  water,  q.  s.  A  magnificent  dark 
green  liquid,  perfectly  anticorrosive. 

Ink,  Pmsdan-blne.  This  is  made  by  dissolving 
1  oz.  of  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  8  oz.  of  water  in 
which  1  oz.  of  oxalic  add  has  been  previously 
added.    It  is  a  very  permanent  ink,  but  it  is 
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liable  to  attack  steel  pensj  and  may  eat  into  tbe 
paper. 

Another  formula.  A  pure  Prussian  blue  dis* 
solved  in  distilled  water  by  tbe  aid  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  thickened  by  g^m.  Prussian  blue  is  generally 
contaminated  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  this  should 
be  removed  by  a  careful  washing  with  sulphuric 
acid.  For  solution  of  the  pure  prussiate  about 
l-6th  of  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid  is  necessary. 

Ink,  Fnr'ple.  Prep,  1.  A  strong  decoction  of 
logwood,  to  which  a  little  alum  or  chloride  of  tin 
has  been  added. 

2.  {Normandy.)  To  12  lbs.  of  Campeachy 
wood  add  as  many  gallons  of  boiling  water,  pour 
the  solution  through  a  funnel  with  a  strainer 
made  of  coarse  flannel,  or  1  lb.  of  hydrate  or  ace- 
tate of  deutoxide  of  copper  finely  powdered  (having 
at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  a  piece  of  sponge) ; 
then  add  immediately  14  lbs.  of  alum,  and  for 
every  340  galls,  of  liquid  add  80  lbs.  of  gum- 
arabic  or  gum-seuegal.  Let  these  remain  for  3 
or  4  days,  and  a  beautiful  purple  colour  will  be 
produced. 

Ink,  Sed.  Prep,  1.  Brazil-wood  (ground),  4 
oz. ;  white- wine  vinegar  (hot),  1^  pints  ;  digest  in 
glass  or  a  well- tinned  copper  or  enamel  saucepan 
until  the  next  day,  then  gently  simmer  for  \  an 
hour,  addinff  towards  the  end,  gum-arabic  and 
alum,  of  each,  \  oz. 

2.  Ground  Brazil-wood,  10  oz. ;  white  vinegar, 
10  pints;  macerate  for  4  or  5  days;  then  boil 
as  before  to  one  half,  and  add  of  roche  alum, 
4^  oz. ;  gum,  5  oz. ;  and  when  dissolved,  bottle 
for  use. 

8.  As  the  last,  but  using  water  or  beer  instead 
of  vinegar. 

4.  Cochineal  (in  powder),  1  oz. ;  hot  water,  \ 
pint ;  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  ^  pint  (or  liquor  of  ammonia,  1  oz., 
diluted  with  3  or  4  oz.  of  water)  ;  macerate  for  a 
few  days  longer,  and  then  decant  the  clear.  Very 
fine. 

5.  {Bwihner^  Pure  carmine,  20  gr. ;  liquor 
of  ammonia,  3  fl.  oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  of  pow- 
dered gum,  18  gr.  Half  a  drachm  of  powdered 
drop  lake  may  be  substituted  for  the  carmine 
where  expense  is  an  object.    Colour  superb. 

6.  (SenztiUr^  Brazil-wood,  2  oz.;  alum  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  nun-water,  16  fl. 
oz.;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  add  of  gum  (dis- 
solved), \  oz. ;  and  when  cold,  further  add  a  tinc- 
ture made  by  digesting  powdered  cochineal,  li 
dr.,  in  rectified  spirit,  li  fl.  oz. 

7.  (Redwood.)  Guarancine  and  liquor  of  am- 
monia, of  each,  1  oz. ;  distilled  water  (cold),  1 
pint ;  triturate  together  in  a  mortar.  Alter,  and 
dissolve  in  the  solution,  gum-arabic,'^  oz. 

Ink,  a  Bed,  which,  it  is  said,  will  not  lose  its 
brilliancy  by  use  with  steel  pens,  is  made  as 
follows: — Grind  1  part  carmine  with  15  parts 
acetate  ammonia  and  15  pnrts  water.  These  are 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  strained,  and  then 
thickened  with  a  few  drops  of  dissolved  white 
sugar. 

Ink,  Cheap  Bed.  Prep.  Brazil-wood,  4  oz.; 
cream  of  tartar,  1  oz. ;  alum,  1  oz. ;  water,  8  pints. 
Boil  down  to  half  and  add,  while  hot,  1  oz.  of  gum, 
and  (if  for  copying)  1  oz.  of  sugar. 

Ink,  Se'pia.    See  Sbpza. 


Ink,  Sil'ver.  From  silver  leaf  or  powdered 
silver,  as  gold  ivk. 

Ink,  Vi'olet.  The  same  as  pubple  nrx,  but 
weaker. 

Ink,  White.  Prep.  1.  Powder  very  white  and 
clean  egg-shells  in  a  mortar  with  clean  water ;  pour 
off  the  water  and  dry  the  powder  in  the  sun. 

2.  Take  white  pieces  of  gum-ammoniac,  wash 
and  remove  from  them  all  pieces  of  yellow  skin. 
Dissolve  this  gum  in  acetic  acid  during  a  night ; 
strain  through  a  clean  piece  of  linen,  and  add  to 
the  solution  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  finely 
powdered  egg-shells.  This  will  give  a  very 
brilliant  white  ink  for  writing  on  black  paper. 

3.  Solution  of  potash  with  a  little  syrup  or  mu- 
cilage makes  a  white  ink  for  writing  on  blue 
paper. 

Ink,Tenow.  Prep.  1.  From  gamboge  (in  coarse 
powder),  1  oz. ;  hot  water,  5  oz. ;  dissolve,  and 
when  cold,  add  of  spirit,  f  oz. 

2.  Boil  French  berries,  i  lb.,  and  alum,  1  oz., 
in  rain-water,  1  quart,  for  half  an  hoar  or  longer, 
then  strain  and  dissolve  in  the  hot  liquor  gum- 
arabic,  1  oz. 

IKK  (Copying).  This  is  usually  prepared  by 
adding  a  little  sugar  or  other  saccharine  matt^ 
to  ordinary  black  ink,  which  for  this  purpose 
should  be  very  rich  in  colour,  and  preferably 
made  with  galls  prepared  by  heat,  as  noticed  above. 
Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may  be  copied 
within  the  space  of  5  or  6  hours,  by  passing  it 
through  a  press  (cofyin€I>  psbbb)  in  contact 
with  thin  unsized  paper  (bakk  post),  slightly 
damped,  enclosed  between  two  sheets  of  thick 
oiled  or  waxed  paper,  when  a  reversed  transcript 
will  be  obtained,  which  will  read  in  proper  order 
when  the  back  of  the  copy  is  turned  upwards. 
In  the  absence  of  a  press  a  copy  may  be  taken, 
when  the  ink  is  good  and  the  writing  very 
recent,  by  rolling  the  sheets,  duly  arranged  on  a 
ruler,  over  the  surface  of  a  flat  smooth  table, 
employing  as  much  force  as  possible,  and  avoid- 
ing any  slipping  or  crumbling  of  the  paper. 
Another  method  is  to  pass  a  warm  flat-iron  over 
the  paper  laid  upon  the  writing.  The  following 
proportions  are  employed. 

Prep.  1.  Sugar-candy  or  lump  sugar,  1  oz. ;  or 
treacle  or  moist  sugar,  li  oz.;  rich  black  ink,  1| 
pints ;  dissolve. 

2.  Malt  wort,  1  pint ;  evaporate  it  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  syrup,  and  then  dissolve  it  in  good 
black  ink,  1^  pints. 

8.  Solazza  juice,  2  oz. ;  mild  ale,  |  pint ;  dis- 
solve, strain,  and  triturate  with  lamp-black  (pre- 
viously heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  covered 
vessel),  i  oz. ;  when  the  mixture  is  complete,  add 
of  strong  black  ink,  li  pints,  mix  well,  and  in  2 
or  8  hours  decant  the  clear. 

Obe.  After  making  the  above  mixtures,  the^ 
must  be  tried  with  a  common  steel  pen,  and  if 
they  do  not  flow  freely,  some  more  unprepared 
ink  should  be  added  until  they  are  fonnd  to 
do  so. 

4.  Nut-galls,  6  oz. ;  alum,  i  oz. ;  Brazil*wood, 
i  oz. ;  sugar,  i  oz. ;  sour  beer,  1  gall.  Infuse  this 
mixture  for  24  hours  in  a  glided  eartbenwaie 
vessel,  frequently  stirring  it ;  raise  it  to  boiling 
temperature,  and  boil  down  to  2-8rdB  of  its  original 
volume.    Strain  and  add  If  os.  powdoped  ralpbate 
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of  iron.    Let  it  stand  some  days  in  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  bottle. 

5.  Chinese  blae  affords  the  best  solution.  Take 
2  oz.  of  it  in  powder  and  1  oz.  of  oxalic  acid, 
mix  together  and  make  into  a  thin  paste  with 
boiling  water;  when  thoroughly  uniform  make  up 
to  30  oz.,  or  more,  according  to  strength  required, 
with  boiling  water.  This  makes  a  permanent 
solution,  and,  with  a  little  mucilage  added,  a  very 
good  ink. 

6.  Sugar  is  used  for  copying  ink,  or  equal 
parts  of  sugar  and  gum-arabic. 

Ink,  Sed  Copying.  Prep,  Dissolve  50  parts  of 
extract  of  logwood  in  a  mortar  in  750  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water  without  the  aid  of  heat ;  add  2  parts 
of  chromate  of  potassium  and  set  aside.  After  24 
hours  add  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  oxalic  acid,  20 
parts  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  40  parts  of 
sulphate  of  aluminium  in  200  parts  of  distilled 
water,  and  again  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Now 
raise  it  once  to  boiling  in  a  bright  copper  kettle, 
add  50  parts  of  vinegar,  and»  after  cooling,  fill 
into  bottles  and  cork.  After  a  fortnight  decant. 
This  ink  is  red  in  thin  layers,  writes  red,  gives 
excellent  copies  in  brownish  colour,  and  turns 
blackish  brown  upon  the  paper. 

Ink,  Violet  Copying.  Frep,  Dissolve  40  parts 
of  extract  of  logwood,  5  of  oxalic  acid,  and  30  parts 
of  sulphate  of  aluminium,  without  heat,  in  800 
parts  of  distilled  water  and  10  parts  of  glycerin; 
let  stand  24  hours ;  then  add  a  solution  of  5  parts 
of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  100  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  again  set  aside  for  24  hours. 
Now  raise  the  mixture  once  to  boiling  in  a  bright 
copper  boiler,  mix  with  it,  while  hot,  50  parts  of 
wood-vinegar,  and,  when  cold,  put  iato  bottles. 
After  a  fortnight  decant  it  from  the  sediment. 
In  thin  layers  this  ink  is  reddish  violet ;  it  writes 
dark  violet,  and  furnishes  bluish-violet  copies. 

Inks,  Copying.  Prep,  Use  one  of  the  f  ormule 
given  above  for  a  nut-gall  ink,  but  substitute 
glvoerin  for  10%  of  the  water.  For  a  red  copying 
vak  dissolve  i  oz.  of  f  uchsine  in  30  oz.  water,  and 
add  i  fl.  oz.of  glycerin  or  10  dr.  of  gum-arabic.  For 
a  violet  copying  ink  dissolve  ^  oz.  of  methyl-violet 
in  16  oz.  of  water,  and  add  |  fl.  oz.  of  glycerin  or 
10  dr.  of  gum-arabic.  A  few  drops  of  creosote 
should  be  a^ded  to  these  inks  to  make  them  keep. 

Ink,  Etching,  for  Glau.  In  *  Neu.  Erftnd.  und 
Erfahr.'  Dr  MuUer  describes  the  process  of  making 
a  fluorine  ink  for  etching.  Prep.  1.  Mix  equal 
parts  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  fluoride  of  ammonia, 
and  dry  precipitated  barium  sulphate  in  a  porce- 
lain mortar.  Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  platinum, 
lead,  or  gutta-percha  dish,  and  add  fuming  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  stirring  with  a  gutta-percha  pestle 
until  the  impression  of  the  pestle  quickly  dis- 
appears. The  quality  of  the  barium  sulphate  is 
important;  it  must  be  prepared  by  precipitating 
from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  ink  must  be  preserved  in  gutta-percha 
bottles,  and  be  shaken  before  use.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  from  contact  with  the  skin.  The 
corks  should  be  protected  with  wax  or  paraffin. 

2.  A  solution  of  fluoride  of  ammonium  (must 
be  kept  in  gutta-percha  bottles). 

8.  Asphalt  dissolved  in  turpentine. 

4.  Amber  varnish  containing  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lamp-black. 


Ink,  Extract  of.  Prep,  Extract  of  logwood,  5 
parts ;  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  1  part,  i  oz.  of 
this  extract  is  sufficient  to  make  a  quart  of  ink. 

Inks,  Hflsmatin.  Hsematin,  according  to  the 
makers,  "  is  the  colouring  matter  of  logwood  in 
its  greatest  purity.  As  it  is  free  from  resinous 
and  other  impurities,  it  gives  much  more  brilliant 
shades,  and  it  also  works  much  more  regularly  than 
decoctions  of  logwood  or  logwood  extract.  Some 
articles  are  offered  as  hasmatin  which  are  only 
logwood  extracts,  but  the  genuine  article  should 
contain  over  99%  of  pure  colouring  matter."  For 
a  number  of  years  hssmatin  has  been  a  market- 
able commodity,  the  American  variety,  according 
to  Reinhard,  containing  51%  of  hsomatoxylin, 
10%  of  hsmatin,  17%  of  insoluble  matter,  and 
20%  of  water. 

The  advantages  which  hsBmatin  possesses  over 
logwood  extract  in  the  preparation  of  writing  Inks 
are  its  ready  solubility  and  the  pleasant  fluidity  of 
the  flnished  ink.  Its  disadvantages  are  the  readi- 
ness with  which  its  hematin  is  decomposed  by 
heating,  and  the  lack  of  lustre  which  characterises 
the  ink.  We  may  state  that  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple of  logwood,  h»matoxylin,  is  per  ee  a  yellow- 
ish substance,  which,  by  oxidation,  is  changed 
into  the  purple-coloured  hiematin.  The  heart- 
wood  of  Rmmatoaylon  campeachianum  is  of  a 
dark  yellow  colour,  and  assumes  the  purple  hue 
with  which  we  are  familiar  by  exposure  to  the 
air  and  fermentation.  Then  tlie  glucoside  hsema- 
toxylin  is  changed  into  hsBinatin,  and,  in  making 
logwood  ink,  the  object  is  to  continue* that  change, 
and  to  further  oxidise  the  hfematin,  or  to  form  a 
purple-coloured  hssmatinate  of  an  alkali.  This, 
in  brief,  is  the  chemistry  of  the  subject,  but  we 
may  state  further  that  excessive  oxidation  of 
hssmatin  during  the  preparation  of  ink  is  followed 
by  destruction  of  the  purple  colour  (most  of  the 
hiematinates  become  brown  on  exposure),  and  ex- 
cessive muddiness,  due  to  the  formation  of  resin- 
ous matter. 

Ink,  Alkaline  Hgmatin.  Prep.  1.  Take  of 
hssmatin,  2  dr. ;  distilled  water,  15  oz.  Put  into 
a  pint  bottle,  and  keep  at  a  temperature  between 
60""  and  70"*  F.  for  2  hours,  shaking  frequently ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  decant  the  clear  solution, 
heat  to  100°  F.,  and  add  crystallised  carbonate  of 
soda,  i  dr. ;  dissolve.  When  cool,  add  yellow  chro- 
mate of  potash,  4  gt.  Dissolve  in  1  oz.  of  water. 
This  solution  must  be  added  drachm  by  drachm, 
stirring  assiduously  all  the  time.  Then  add  the 
following: — Gum-acacia,  3  dr.;  carbolic  acid,  6 
gr. ;  distilled  water,  2  dr.  Shake  well,  and  make 
up  to  20  oz.  with  distilled  water. 

This  ink  is  of  a  beautiful  violet-black  colour, 
and  writes  jet-black.    It  is  perfectly  fluid. 

2.  The  next  formula  is  a  modiflcation  of 
Schmieden's  (<  Pharm.  Zeitung,'  1882).  Take  of 
hssmatin,  4  dr. ;  distilled  water,  16  oz.  Dissolve 
by  a  gentle  heat  (not  exceeding  120°  F.),  and  add 
potash  alum,  4  dr.  Stir  well  until  dissolved,  then 
remove  from  the  heat  and  add  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  80  drops ;  then,  with  constant  stirring,  add 
a  solution  of  yellow  chromate  of  potash,  ^  dr.,  in 
distilled  water,  2  oz.  Now  dissolve  40  gr.  of 
ferrous  sulphate  in  1  oz.  of  water,  add  2  dr.  of 
crude  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mix  this  solution 
I  with  the  preceding  one ;  make  np  to  20  oz.»  put 
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in  40  gr.  of  gum-arabic,  shake  occasionally  during 
4  hours,  then  set  aside  for  a  day  to  settle,  after 
which  decant  from  the  sediment. 

This  ink  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  writes  the 
same.  If  anything,  it  is  a  little  thicker  than  the 
alkaline  one ;  it  is  very  pleasant  to  write  with, 
however,  and  we  may  caution  experimenters  rot 
to  he  disappointed  when  they  behold  the  various 
transitions  of  colour  which  the  writing  undergoes. 
At  one  stage  it  becomes  brown>  but  in  12  hours  it 
is  perfectly  jet-black. 

Ink,  Horticnl'tTiral.  To  write  on  zinc  labels. 
'Prep,  1.  Chloride  of  platinum,  i  oz. ;  soft  water, 
1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  preserve  it  in  glass.  Used 
with  a  clean  quill  to  write  on  zinc  labels.  It  almost 
immediately  turns  black,  and  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing.  The  addition  of  gum  and  lamp-black, 
as  recommended  in  certain  books,  is  unnecessary, 
and  even  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  ink. 

a.  Dissolve  chloride  of  platinum,  1  part,  and 
gum-arabic,  1  part,  in  distilled  water,  12  parts. 
This  should  be  used  with  a  quill,  and  the  zinc 
should  be  first  cleaned  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sand.  The  writing,  which  will  be  a  deposit  of 
platinum -black,  will  appear  as  a  velvety  black.  If 
when  freshly  written  the  plate  is  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  and 
afterwards  into  a  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  to  16),  a 
permanent  gold  film  will  cover  the  writing,  which 
cannot  be  removed  even  by  aci^  (Bottger), 

b.  Dissolve  100  gr.  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum 
in  a  pint  of  water.  A  little  mucilage  and  lamp- 
black may  be  added. 

2.  Verdigris  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each,  |  oz. ; 
levigated  lamp-black,  i  oz. ;  common  vinegar,  i 
pint  ;  mix  thoroughly.  Used  as  the  last,  for 
either  zinc,  iron,  or  steel. 

a.  Verdigris,  2  parts ;  sal-ammoniac,  4  parts ; 
lamp-black  or  animal  charcoal,  1  part ;  water,  20 
parts.  First  make  the  powders  into  a  paste,  and 
then  add  the  rest  of  the  water.  Shake  before 
using  (Braconnot). 

b.  Sal-ammoniac,  1  dr. ;  verdigris,  1  dr. ;  lamp- 
black, i  dr. ;  water,  10  dr. ;  mix. 

8.  Blue  vitriol,  1  oz. ;  sal-ammoniac,  i  oz. 
(both  in  powder)  ;  vinegar,  i  pint ;  dissolve.  A 
little  lamp-black,  or  vermilion,  may  be  added,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  As  No.  1 ;  for  iron,  tin,  or 
steel  plate.  Some  of  the  preparations  described 
under  ' Incobbodiblb  Ink'  are  also  used  by 
gardeners  and  nurserymen. 

4.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  slightly 
thickened  with  gum,  and  carrying  some  sort  of 
lamp-black  in  suspension  (Ghreuti). 

Ink,  Incorro^dible.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  several  preparations  of  a  resinous  character, 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  damp  and  acids. 

JPrep,  1.  Boiled  linseed  oil,  ground  with 
lamp-black  and  Prussian  blue,  of  each,  q.  s.  to 
impart  a  deep  black  colour.  It  may  be  thinned 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

2.  Good  copal  or  amber  varnish,  coloured  with 
either  plumbaigo  or  vermilion. 

3.  Trinidad  asphaltum  (genuine),  1  part;  oil 
of  turpentine,  4  parts ;  colour  (as  last),  q.  s. 

4.  (close.)  Cobalt  (in  powder),  26  gr.;  oil  of 
lavender,  200  gr. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
add  of  lamp-black,  8  gr. ;  indigo,  1  gr.  (both  in 
impalpable  powder)  ;  or  vermilion,  q.  s. 


6.  (ffautmann.)  As  No.  8  (nearly).  Resists 
the  action  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alkalies,  and  acids. 

6.  {Sheldrake,)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in 
amber  varnish  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  coloured 
with  lamp-black. 

Coarsely  powdered  anacardium  nuts  (the  fruit 
of  the  Anacardium  orieutale)  are  macerated  in  a 
well-closed  bottle  with  petroleum  ether  for  some 
time.  Upon  allowing  the  latter  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  a  syrupy  residue  is  left,  and  this, 
when  applied  to  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  imparts 
to  it  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  which  instantly 
changes  to  a  deep  black  on  the  addition  of  am- 
monia or  lime-water  {Bottger). 

Oba.  The  above  are  also  frequently  called 
'indelible'  or  'indestructible'  inks.  They  are 
employed  for  writing  labeb  on  bottles  con- 
taining strong  acids  and  alkaline  solutions. 
The  last  5  are  very  permanent,  and  are  capable  of 
resisting  the  action  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alkaline 
lyes,  and  acids,  together  with  all  the  operations 
of  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  at  once  offer  a  cheap 
and  an  excellent  material  for  marking  linen,  Buc, 
as  they  cannot  be  dissolved  off  by  any  menstrua 
that  will  not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must  be 
employed  with  stamps,  types,  or  stencil  plates,  by 
which  greater  neatness  will  be  secured  than  can 
be  obtained  with  either  a  brush  or  pen.  See 
HoBTicni/ruBAL  Ink,  Indblible  Ink,  &c. 

Ink,  Indelible.  Sgn.  Indbbtbugtiblb  ink. 
Prep,  1.  Lamp-black  (previously  heated  to  dull 
redness  in  a  covered  vessel),  i  oz. ;  triturate  with 
good  black  ink  (gradually  added),  1  pint.  Resists 
chlorine,  weak  acids,  and  weak  alkaline  lyes,  in 
the  cold. 

2.  (Betanger,)  Lamp-black  ground  in  a  lye  of 
caustic  soda,  combined  with  a  mixture  of  gelatin 
and  caustic  soda.  Said  to  be  indelible,  and  to  re- 
semble genuine  China  ink. 

8.  {Braoonnot.)  Dantzic  potash,  4  parts; 
tanned  leather  parings,  2  parts ;  sulphur,  1  part ; 
water,  20  parts;  boil  them  in  an  iron  vessel  to 
dryness,  then  raise  the  heat  (constantly  stirring 
with  an  iron  rod)  until  the  whole  forms  a  soft 
mass,  observing  that  it  does  not  ignite ;  next  dis- 
solve the  mass  in  water,  q.  s.,  and  filter  the 
solution  through  a  cloth.  Flows  freely  from  a 
pen,  and  resists  the  action  of  many  chemical  sab- 
stances. 

4.  (Cabbon  Ink.)  Genuine  Indian  ink  nibbed 
down  with  good  black  ink  until  it  will  flow  eaidly 
from  a  pen.  Resists  chlorine,  oxalic  acid,  and 
ablution  with  a  hair-pencil  or  sponge. 

6.  (  Coathupe,)  Borax,  1  oz. ;  shcll-lac,  2  oz. ; 
water,  18  fl.  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered  vessel  nntil 
dissolved,  strain;  add  of  thick  mucilage,  1  os., 
and  triturate  it  with  levigated  indigo  and  lamp- 
black, of  each,  q.  s.  to  give  a  good  colour.  After 
2  hours'  repose,  decant  it  from  the  dregs,  and 
bottle  for  use.  Resists  moisture,  chlorine,  and 
acids. 

6.  (Fbenoh.)  a.  From  Indian  ink  diffused 
through  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
For  quills. 

b.  From  Indian  ink  diffused  throngh  water 
slightly  alkalised  with  liquor  of  potassa.  For 
metallic  pens. 

7.  (Herberger.)  Wheat-gluten  (free  from 
starch),  q.  s.,  is  dissolved  in  weak  acetic  acid  or 
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good  pure  yineg^,  4  fl.  oz. ;  lamp-black  (best),  10 
or  12  gr.;  indigo,  2  or  8  gr. ;  and  oil  of  cloves,  1 
or  2  drops,  are  then  added,  and  the  whole  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  together.  The  product 
is  inexpensive,  has  a  beautiful  black  colour,  and 
Tetists  the  action  of  water,  chlorine,  and  weak 
acids. 

Obt.  The  products  of  the  above  formulse, 
though  called  '  indelible  ink '  and  '  indestructible 
ink,'  are  in  reality  only  indelible  as  compared 
with  common  writing  ink,  as  they  may  all  be  re- 
moved  with  more  or  less  facility  by  chemical  re- 
agents, assisted  by  mechanical  means.  They  are 
intended  chiefly  for  paper,  pasteboard,  and  parch- 
ment. No.  5  is  also  used  for  glass  and  metal. 
See  Harkikg  Ink. 

Inln,  Indelible.  A  g^eat  many  experimenters 
have  sought  to  produce  an  ink  which  should  resist 
all  attempts  to  remove  it  by  chemical  means. 
Nothing  more  satisfactory,  on  the  whole,  has  been 
found  than  a  solution  of  Chinese  (or  so-called 
Indian)  ink  in  acidulated  or  alkaline  water.  Hy- 
drochloric acid  is  used  for  the  acid  solution,  and 
caustic  soda  for  the  alkaline  water.  The  latter 
only  is  suitable  for  steel  pens.  The  proportion  of 
acid  or  alkali  most  vary  according  to  the  paper 
on  which  the  ink  is  to  be  applied.  The  Object  is 
to  get  an  ink  which  shall  sufficiently  penetrate 
the  paper  so  that  it  cannot  be  removed  by  me- 
chanical means.  Indian  ink  is  a  preparation  of 
carbon  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division,  and  this  is 
not  affected  by  any  chemical.  Another  indelible 
ink  is  made  as  follows: — Add  borax  to' boiling 
water  to  saturation.  To  the  solution  add  as  much 
brown  gum-lac  as  it  will  dissolve.  To  this  mix- 
tore  add  lamp-black.  Ink  thus  made  cannot  be 
removed  by  chemicals,  and  presents  a  beautiful 
polish  when  written  with. 

An  indelible  aniline  ink  may  be  made  by  rubbing 
60  gr.  of  aniline-black  with  60  drops  of  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  1  oz.  of  alcohol.  This 
yields  a  deep  blue  liquid  which  can  be  diluted 
with  3  oz.  of  water  in  which  f  oz.  gum  has  been 
dissolved. 

Certain  safety  papers  have  been  invented,  the 
object  of  which  has  been  to  introduce  a  chemical 
into  the  paper  which  should  vield  a  black  com- 
pound with  the  liquid  used  as  ink,  thus  so  fixing 
the  characters  that  they  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  destruction  of  the  paper,  fiellande's  patent 
consisted  in  the  combination  with  the  paper  of 
calomel,  or  of  a  salt  of  i^n,  copper,  or  lead. 
Calomel  was  oonsidered  preferable.  If  combined 
with  the  pulp,  25%  of  the  weight  of  the  latter  was 
added,  or  about  4%  if  fixed  to  the  surface  of  the 
manufactured  paper  by  g^ms  or  gelatins.  The 
ink  recommended  was  26  parts  of  prussiate  of 
potash  and  26  parts  of  hyposulphate  of  soda  in 
100  parts  of  a  thin  solution  of  gum. 

Ink,  In'diaa.  8yn.  Chika  ihk  ;  Atbambntuk 
mDicUM,  L.  Prep,  1.  Lamp-black  (finest)  is 
ground  to  a  paste  with  very  weak  liquor  of  potaasa, 
and  this  paste  is  then  diffused  through  water 
slightly  alkalised  with  potassa,  after  which  it  is 
eollected,  washed  with  clean  water,  and  dried; 
the  dry  powder  is  next  levigated  to  a  smooth,  stiff 
paste,  with  a  strong  filtered  decoction  of  carrageen 
or  Irish  moss,  or  of  quince  seed,  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  musk,  and  about  half  as  much  essence  of 


ambergris  being  added,  by  way  of  perfume,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  process ;  the  mass  is,  Ubstly, 
moulded  into  cakes,  which  are  ornamented  with 
Chinese  characters  and  devices  as  soon  as  they 
are  dry  and  hard. 

2.  A  weak  solution  of  fine  gelatin  is  boiled  at  a 
high  temperature  in  a  Papin's  digester  for  2  hours, 
and  then  in  an  open  vessel  for  1  hour  more ;  the 
liquid  is  next  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  proper 
consistence,  either  in  a  steam  or  salt-water  bath ; 
it  is,  lastly,  made  into  a  paste,  as  before,  with 
pure  lamp-black  which  has  been  previously  heated 
to  dull  redness  in  a  well-closed  crucible.  Neither 
of  the  above  gelatinises  in  cold  weather,  like  the 
ordinary  imitations. 

8.  (Qro^.)  Pure  lamp-black  made  up  with 
asses'-skin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

4.  {Merim^e,)  Dissolve  superfine  glue  in  water, 
add  a  strong  solution  of  nut-galls,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  in  hot  water;  then  dissolve  it  in  a 
fresh  solution  of  glue,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  form  it  into  a  paste  as  before,  with 
purified  lamp-black. 

5.  {Proust.)     As  No.  1  (nearly). 

6.  Beed-lac,  ^  oz. ;  borax,  1^  dr. ;  water,  ^  pint ; 
boil  to  8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste  with  pure 
lamp-black,  as  before.  When  dry,  it  resists  the 
action  of  water. 

Ob*.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the  pre- 
paralaon  of  their  ink,  but  an  infusion  or  decoction 
of  certain  seeds  abounding  in  a  glutinous  trans- 
parent mucilage,  which  at  once  imparts  brilliancy 
and  durability  to  the  colour.  Starch  converted 
into  gum  by  means  of  sulphuric  ncid,  or  '  British 
gum,'  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute 
(itf.  MgrimSe),  Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed 
by  artists,  but  it  has  been  occasionally  given  as  a 
medicine,  dissolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  hiemor- 
rhages  and  stomach  complaints. — Dose,  1  to  2  dr. 

Ink,  Lithog^ph'ic.  Prep.  1.  Mastic  (in  tears), 
8  oz.;  shell-lac,  12  oz.;  Venice  turpentine,  1  oz.; 
melt  together,  add,  of  wax,  1  lb. ;  tallow,  6  oz. ; 
when  dissolved,  further  add  of  hard  tallow  soap 
(in  shavings),  6  oz. ;  and  when  the  whole  is  per- 
fectly combined  add  of  lamp-black,  4  oz. ;  lastly, 
mix  well,  cool  a  little,  and  then  pour  it  into 
moulds,  or  upon  a  slab,  and  when  cold  cut  into 
square  pieces. 

2.  (Lastejfrie,)  Dry  tallow  soap,  mastic  (in 
tears),  and  common  soda  (in  fine  powder),  of  each, 
30  parts;  shell-lac,  150  parts;  lamp-black,  12 
parts ;  mix  as  last.  Both  the  above  are  used  for 
writing  on  lithographic  stones. 

3.  (AuTOGBAPHio.)  a.  Take  of  white  wax,  8 
oz.,  and  white  soap,  2  to  3  oz. ;  melt,  and  when 
well  combined,  add  of  lamp-black,  1  oz. ;  mix 
well,  heat  it  strongly,  and  then  add  of  shell-lac, 
2  oz. ;  again  heat  it  strongly,  stir  well  together, 
cool  a  little,  and  pour  it  out  as  before.  With  this 
ink  lines  may  be  drawn  of  the  finest  to  the  fullest 
class,  without  danger  of  its  spreading,  and  the 
copy  may  be  kept  for  years  before  b^g  trans- 
ferred. 

b.  From  white  soap  and  white  wax,  of  each,  10 
oz.;  mutton  suet,  3  oz.;  shell-lac  and  mastic,  of 
each,  5  oz.;  lamp-black,  8i  oz. ;  mix  as  above. 
Both  the  above  are  used  for  writing  on  lithographic 
paper.  When  the  last  is  employed,  the  transfer 
must  be  made  within  a  week. 
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0b9,  The  above  inks  are  rubbed  down  with  a 
little  water  in  a  small  cup  or  Faucer  for  use,  in 
the  same  way  as  common  water-colour  cakes  or 
Indian  ink.  In  winter  the  operation  should  be 
performed  near  the  fire^  or  the  saucer  should  be 
placed  over  a  basin  oont^ning  a  little  tepid  water. 
Either  a  steel  pen  or  a  camel*hair  pencil  may  be 
employed  with  the  ink.    See  Lithography. 

IirE(Kark'ing).  Syn.  Indbliblb  ink,  Pbb- 
MANBNT  I.  Of  this  there  are  several  varieties,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  valuable  and 
commonly  used : 

Prep.  1.  Nitrate  of  silver,  i  oz.;  hot  distilled 
water,  7  fl.  dr. ;  dissolve,  add  of  mucilage,  i  oz. ; 
previously  rubbed  with  sap-green  or  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn, q.  s.  to  colour.  The  linen  must  be  first 
moistened  with  '  liquid  pounce/  or  '  the  prepara- 
tion,' as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  when  it  has 
again  become  dry,  written  on  with  a  clean  quill 
pen.  The  ink  will  bear  dilution  if  the  writing  is 
not  required  very  black. 

The  POVKOB  or  pbepabation.  A  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  li  oz.,  in  water,  1  pint, 
slightly  coloured  with  a  little  sap-green  or  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  to  enable  the  spots  wetted  with  it 
to  be  afterwards  known. 

2.  (Without  PBBPABATiOK.)  Take  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  i  oz. ;  water,  f  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as 
much  of  the  strongest  liquor  of  ammonia  as  will 
dissolve  the  precipitate  formed  on  its  first  addi- 
tion i  then  further  add  of  mucilage,  li  dr.,  and  a 
little  sap-green,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  or  finely 
powdered  indigo,  to  colour.  Writing  executed 
with  this  ink  turns  black  on  being  passed  over  a 
hot  Italian  iron,  or  held  near  the  fire. 

8.  Terchloride  of  gold,  1^  dr. ;  water,  7  fi.  dr. ; 
mucilage,  2  dr. ;  sap-green,  q.  s.  to  colour.  To 
be  written  with  on  a  ground  prepared  with  a 
weak  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  dried. 
Dark  purple. 

4.  {Eev.  J.  JB,  Mecide,)  Nitrate  of  silver,  1 
oz.,  tartaric  acid  (pure),  8  dr.,  are  triturated  to- 
gether in  a  mortar  in  the  dry  state ;  a  little  water 
is  then  added,  by  which  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
silver  are  formed,  and  the  nitric  acid  set  free ; 
the  latter  is  then  saturated  with  liquor  of  am- 
monia, sufficient  being  added  to  dissolve  all  the 
newly  formed  tartrate  of  silver,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary excess ;  lastly,  a  little  gum  and  colouring 
matter  is  added. 

6.  {Rev.  J,  B.  Seade.)  To  the  last  is  added  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  a  salt  of  gold.  Mr  Reade 
has  used  for  this  purpose  the  '  purple  of  Cassius/ 
the  hyposulphite,  the  ammonio-iodide,  the  am- 
monio-periodide  of  gold,  but  any  other  compound 
of  gold  which  is  soluble  in  ammonia  will  do  as 
well.  This  ink  is  unacted  on  by  nearly  all  those 
reagents  which  remove  writing  executed  with 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  silver  alone,  as  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  &c. 

6.  (Redwood.)  Nitrate  of  silver  and  pure 
bitartrate  of  potassa,  of  each,  1  oz.  (or  4  parts), 
are  rubbed  together  in  a  glass  or  Wedgwood- ware 
mortar,  and  after  a  short  time  liquor  of  ammonia, 
4  oz.  (16  parts,  or  q.  s.),  is  added;  when  the  solu- 
tion is  complete,  archil,  4  dr.  (or  2  parts) ;  white 
sugar,  6  dr.  (or  8  parts);  and  powdered  gum,  10 
dr.  (or  5  parts),  are  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  after 
which  sufiicient  water  is  added  to  make  the  whole 


measure  exactly  6  fl.  oz.,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
bottle<l  for  use.  The  last  three  are  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  No.  2. 

7.  (Dr  Smellie.)  From  sulphate  of  iron,  1  dr. ; 
vermilion,  4  dr. ;  boiled  linseed  oil,  1  oz. ;  tritu- 
rated together  until  perfectly  smooth.  Used 
with  type. 

8.  (Soubeiran.)  Nitrate  of  copper,  8  parts; 
carbonate  of  soda,  4  parts;  nitrate  of  silver,  8 
parts;  mix,  and  dissolve  in  liquor  of  ammonia, 
100  parts.    Used  like  No.  2. 

9.  (Ure.)  A  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
platinum,  with  a  little  potassa  and  sugar  and 
gum  to  thicken. 

10.  The  fluid  contained  between  the  kernel  and 
shell  of  the  cashew-nut.  On  linen  and  cotton  it 
turns  gradually  black,  and  is  very  durable.  This 
has  been  called  akacabdium,  or  cashew-kx7T  tkk. 

11.  Sulphate  of  manganese,  2  parts;  lamp- 
black, I  part;  sugar,  4  parts;  all  in  fine  powder, 
and  triturated  to  a  paste  with  a  little  water. 
Used  with  types  or  stencil-plates ;  the  part,  when 
dry,  being  well  rinsed  in  water  {Broton). 

12.  Black  oxide  of  manganese  and  hydrate  of 
potassa  are  mixed,  heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible^ 
and  then  triturated  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
white  clay,  and  water,  q.  s.  to  give  it  due  con- 
sistence.    Used  like  the  last  (Brown). 

13.  (Aniline  Black  Marking  Ink.)  This  ink  is 
prepared  by  means  of  two  solutions,  one  of  copper, 
the  other  of  aniline,  as  follows : 

(1)  CoFPBB  Solution.  8*62  grms.  of  ciys- 
tallised  chloride  of  copper,  10*65  g^ms.  of  chlo- 
rate of  soda,  and  5*85  grms.  of  chloride  of 
ammonium  are  dissolved  in  60  grms.  of  water. 

(2)  Anilinb  Solution.  20  grms.  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  aniline  are  dissolved  in  80  grms.  of 
distilled  water,  and  to  this  are  added  20  grms.  of 
solution  of  gum-arabic  (1  part  of  gum  to  2  of 
water)  and  10  grms.  of  glycerin. 

By  mixing  in  the  cold  4  parts  of  the  aniline 
solution  with  1  part  of  the  copper  solution  a 
greenish  liquid  is  obtained,  which  can  be  employed 
directly  for  the  marking ;  but  as  this  liquid  can 
only  be  preserved  for  a  few  days  without  decom- 
position it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  solution  sepa- 
rately, until  the  ink  is  required  for  use. 

The  ink  may  be  used  either  with  a  pen,  or  a 
stencil> plate  and  brush ;  if  it  do  not  flow  freely 
from  the  pen  it  may  be  diluted  with  a  little  water 
without  fear  of  weakening  the  intensity  of  the 
colour.  At  first  the  writing  appears  of  a  pale 
green  colour ;  but  after  exposure  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes black,  or  it  may  be  changed  to  a  black 
colour  immediately  by  passing  a  hot  iron  over  tlie 
back  of  the  fabric,  or  heating  it  over  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp.  As,  however,  a  dry  heat  is  apt  to 
make  the  flbre  saturated  with  the  ink  brittle,  it  is 
preferable  to  hold  the  marked  fabric  over  a  vessel 
containing  water  in  full  ebullition ;  the  heat  of  the 
vapour  is  sufiicient  to  determine  almost  imme- 
diately the  reaction  by  which  aniline-black  is 
formed.  After  the  steaming  the  writing  should 
be  washed  in  hot  soap-suds,  which  g^ves  the  ink  a 
flue  blue  shade.  The  ink  is  not  acted  upon  by 
acids  or  alkalies,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  the 
fibres  are  well  saturated  with  it,  there  is  no 
danger  of  its  being  removed  by  washing  ('  Dingler's 
Journal'). 
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14.  In  addition  to  the  above  fonnule,  the  fol- 
lowing of  M.  Henry  may  be  worthy  of  attention 
in  large  establishments  where  economy  is  an 
object : — Take  1  oz.  of  iron  filings  and  3  oz.  of 
yinegar,  or  diluted  acetic  acid.  Mix  the  filings 
with  half  the  vinegar,  and  agitate  them  con- 
tinnally  till  the  mixture  becomes  thick,  then  add 
the  rest  of  the  vinegar  and  I  oz.  of  water.  Apply 
heat  to  assist  the  action,  and  when  the  iron  is 
dissolved  add  8  oz.  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  1  oz. 
of  g^m  previously  dissolved  in  4  oz.  of  water, 
and  mix  the  whole  with  a  gentle  heat.  To  be 
used  with  brush  and  stencil  plates. 

15.  (Crimson  Marking  Ink.)  Dissolve  1  oz.  of 
nitrate  of  silver  snd  1|  oz.  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
crystals,  separately  in  distilled  water,  mix  the 
solutions,  collect  and  wash  the  precipitate  on  a 
Alter,  introduce  the  washed  precipitate  still  moist 
into  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  add  to  it  tartaric 
acid,  2  dr.  and  40  gr.,  rubbing  together  till  eifer- 
vescence  has  censed ;  dissolve  carmine,  6  gr.,  in 
liquor  ammoniie  (*882),  6  oz.,  and  add  to  it  the 
tartrate  of  silver;  then  mix  in  white  sugar,  6  dr., 
and  powdered  gum-arabic,  10  dr.,  and  add  as 
much  distilled  water  as  will  make  9  oz.  ('  Pharm. 
Journal '). 

Obs,  The  products  of  the  first  two  of  the 
above  formulie  constitute  the  marking  ink  of  the 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  claim  to  the 
title  of  'IHDBLIBLI  htk/  "which  no  art  can 
extract  without  injuring  the  fabric"— as  is  gene- 
rally represented.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  he 
discharged  with  almost  as  much  facility  as 
common  ironmoulds.  This  may  be  easily  and 
cheaply  effected  by  means  of  ammonia,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  soda,  and 
some  of  the  hyposulphites,  without  in  the  least 
injuring  the  texture  of  the  fabric  to  which  they 
may  be  applied.  The  only  precaution  required  is 
that  of  rinsing  the  part  in  clean  water  imme- 
diately after  the  operation.  The  'marking  ink 
without  preparation'  is  more  easily  extracted 
than  that  'with  preparation.'  The  former  has 
also  the  disadvantage  of  not  keeping  so  well  as 
the  latter,  and  of  depositing  a  portion  of  ful- 
minating silver,  under  some  circumstances,  which 
renders  its  use  dangerous.  The  thinner  inks, 
when  intended  to  be  used  with  type  or  plates,  are 
thickened  by  adding  a  little  more  gum,  or  some 
sugar. 

Ink,  KarVing.  8yn,  PiOKn'B  ink.  Ink 
bottoms.  Used  by  packers  for  marking  bales, 
boxes,  Ac. 

Ink,  the  Bog-oak  Marking.  Powdered  nigro- 
sin.  This  is  the  basis  of  some  marking  inks 
which  do  not  require  heating.  The  principal 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
inks  is  to  secure  a  solution  of  the  nigrosin  which 
does  not  undergo  change,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  two  solutions  are  sometimes  given,  as  in  the 
case  of  jetoline  and  in  the  following  f ormulcB : 

JPrep.  1.  Crystallised  chloride  of  copper,  8*62 
parts;  chloride  of  sodium,  10*66  parts;  chloride 
of  ammonium,  6*35  parts;  water,  60  parts. 

2.  Aniline  hydrochlorate,  20  parts;  distilled 
water,  80  parts;  mucilage  of  acacia,  20  parts; 
glycerin,  10  parts. 

Four  parts  of  No.  2  are  to  be  mixed  with  1 
part  of  No.  1  when  the  writing  is  required  to  be 


done.  This  is  practically  a  solution  of  nigrosin. 
The  nigrosin  itself  may  be  dissolved  in  a  mixture 
of  spirit,  1  part;  water,  2  parts;  and  glycerin, 
1  part,  with  the  addition  of  1%  of  strong  solution 
of  ammonia;  but  the  permanency  of  this  solution 
cannot  be  guaranteed. 

Ink,  K^  Marking.  This  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — 1  part  of  chloride  of  gold, 
or,  better,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium,  is  dis- 
solved in  10  parts  of  water,  and  when  the  solution 
is  to  be  used,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  mixed,  just 
previously  to  being  employed,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  mucilage.  Quill  pens  are  used  for 
writing,  and  the  fabric  is  to  be  previously  mor- 
danted with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  stannous 
chloride  and  10  parts  of  gum-arabic  in  100  parts 
of  water,  then  dried  and  ironed.  After  the  ink 
has  been  applied,  the  fabric  is  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat,  and  after  the  writing  has  assumed  a  hand- 
some red  colour,  the  place  is  repeatedly  washed 
with  water  ('  Amer.  Drug  *). 

Inks  for  Marking  Cases,  Ac.  Prep.  Mix  8  parts 
of  pale  gum-lac,  1  part  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  6  to 
8  parts  of  water.  Keep  in  a  well-corked  bottle  for 
12  hours,  then  boil  in  an  earthen  vessel,  stirring 
constantly  till  the  gum  is  dissolved.  For  a  black 
ink,  mix  lamp-black  with  the  above  solution ;  for 
a  brilliant  red  ink,  dissolve  in  it  some  aniline- 
yellow,  nnd  then  add  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carmine ;  for  a  blue,  add  an  aqueous  solution  of 
f uehsine ;  and,  for  a  g^en,  add  aniline-green  to 
the  lac-solution  boiling. 

Ink,  Perpef  nal.  JPrep,  1.  Pitch,  3  lbs. ;  melt 
over  the  fire,  and  add  of  lamp-black,  |  lb. ;  mix 
well. 

2.  Trinidad  asphaltum  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
equal  parts.  Used  in  a  melted  state  to  fill  in  the 
letters  on  tombstones,  marbles,  &c.  Without 
actual  violence,  it  will  endure  as  long  as  the  stone 
itself. 

Ink  Powders.  Prep.  1.  Aleppo  galls,  4  oz.; 
sulphate  of  iron,  li  oz. ;  gum-arabic,  1  oz. ; 
lump  sugar,  }  oz.  (all  quite  dry  and  in  powder) ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  3  packets.  A  pint  of  boiling 
water  poured  over  1  of  them  produces,  in  a  few 
hours,  a  pint  of  excellent  ink. 

2.  Aleppo  g^lls,  3  lbs. ;  copperas,  1  lb. ;  g^m- 
arabic,  i  lb. ;  white  sugar,  ^  lb.  (all  in  powder) ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  2  oz.  packets,  to  be  used  as 
the  last.  Ink  powders  are  very  useful  in  travel- 
ling* 

8.  Take  1}  oz.  of  nut-gaUs,  i  oz.  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  i  oz.  of  gum-arabic,  and  ^  oz.  of  roche 
alum,  all  in  powder,  and  divide  into  20  powders. 
A  fair  ink  can  be  made  promptly  by  putting 
one  of  these  packets  into  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water  and  bottling  when  cold. 

Ink,  Prinf  er's.    See  Printing  Ink. 

Ink  for  Writing  on  Photographs  is  made  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  10  parts;  water,  30  parts; 
iodine,  1  part;  and  gum-arabic,  1  part.  It  pro- 
duces white  lines  on  the  dark  backg^und. 

Ink  Stains.  Solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  1  oz., 
with  2  drops  of  acetic  acid,  is  used  in  many  offices 
to  remove  ink  from  paper  or  parchment.  Apply 
a  drop  of  solution  to  the  writing  without  rubbing ; 
when  the  ink  has  disappeared  the  fiuid  is  taken 
up  with  a  blotter.  The  same  fluid  may  be  used 
for  lace  and  other  white  goods. 
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INOCULATION— INSECTS  INJUEIOUS  TO  CROPS 


'*'  Inks,  Sympathetic.  Syn.  Diplomatic  ikes, 
Iktibiblb  I.  Flaids  which,  when  used  for 
writing,  remain  invisihle  nntil  the  paper  is  heated, 
or  acted  on  by  some  other  chemical  agent.  Sym- 
pathetic inks  have  been  frequently  employed  as 
the  instruments  of  secret  correspondence,  and 
have  often  escaped  detection;  but  by  heating 
the  paper  before  the  fire  nntil  it  begins  to  grow 
discoloured  bv  the  heat^  the  whole  of  them  may 
be  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  and 
amusing  sympathetic  inks : — 1.  Sulphate  of  copper 
and  sal-ammoniac,  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  water ; 
writes  colourless,  but  turns  tbllow  when  heated. 

2.  Onion  juice;  like  the  last. 

3.  A  weak  infusion  of  galls ;  turns  black  when 
moistened  with  weak  copperas  water. 

4.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  turns 
BLUB  when  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of 
prussiate  of  potassa,  and  black  when  moistened 
with  infusion  of  £^lls. 

5.  The  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
of  terchloride  of  gold ;  become  respectively  D  ask 
bbowk  and  fttbplb  when  exposed  to  the  sun- 
Ught. 

6.  Aquafortis,  spirits  of  salts,  oil  of  vitriol, 
common  salt,  or  saltpetre,  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water ;  turns  TBLLOW  or  BBC  WK  when 
heated. 

7.  Solution  of  chloride  or  nitro-muriate  of 
cobalt ;  turns  gbbbb  when  heated,  and  disappears 
again  on  cooling.  If  the  salt  is  pure,  the  marks 
turn  blub. 

8.  Solution  of  acetate  of  cobalt,  to  which  a  little 
nitre  has  been  added ;  becomes  bosb-coloubbd 
when  heated,  and  disappears  on  cooling. 

9.  A  weak  solution  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of 
cobalt  and  nickel ;  turns  gbbbk.  The  last  three 
are  about  the  best  of  our  sympathetic  inks. 

10.  Solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  turns  bbown- 
ISH  BLACK  when  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. 

11.  A  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury; 
turns  BLACK  by  heat  and  sulphuretted  fumes. 

12.  Bice-water  or  decoction  of  starch;  turns 
BLUB  by  a  solution  of  iodine  in  weak  spirit,  and 
by  the  fumes  of  iodine,  if  the  paper  is  first 
slightly  moistened  by  exposure  to  steam  or  damp 
air. 

Ink  Tablets.  Prep,  Nut-galls,  2  oz. ;  sulphate 
of  iron,  5  dr. ;  sulphate  of  copper,  16  gr. ;  alum,  1 
dr.;  sugar-candy,  90  gr. ;  gum-arabic,  2^  dr.; 
cream  of  tartar,  15  gr.  Mix  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  water.  Mould  and  dry. 
'  nrOCULATION.  8yn,  Ikoculatio,  L.  In 
medicine  and  twffery,  the  application  of  poisonous 
or  infectious  matter  to  any  part  of  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  a  milder  form  of  dis- 
ease, and  thus  preventing  or  lessening  the  viru- 
lence of  future  attacks.  In  this  country  the 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  smallpox.    See  Vaccination. 

UrOSnrlC  acid.  An  acid  said  by  Liebig  to 
exist  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  after  it 
has  deposited  its  kreatine. 

IH'OSITS.  A  species  of  unf  ermentable  sugar, 
discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  juice  of  flesh.  It 
forms  beautiful  crystals. 

J5SXCT8.    iSXyn.  Inbioxa,  L.    A  cUms  of  in- 


vertebrate animals  belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom 
Antmloea.  The  true  insect  is  defined  as  an  arti- 
culated animal,  having  6  legs,  2  antennao,  2 
compound  eyes;  a  small  brain  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  a  double  medullary  cord ;  its  circula- 
tion is  effected  by  a  pulsating  dorsal  vessel,  pro- 
vided with  numerous  valves;  its  respiration  by 
traches,  which  form  2  lateral  trunks,  and  rami^ 
through  the  body.  The  generation  of  insects  is 
oviparous.  There  are  two  distinct  sexes.  The 
adult  state  is  attained  through  a  series  of  meta- 
morphoses. In  general,  every  insect  possesses  2 
pairs  of  wings ;  the  trunk  in  the  adult  animal  is 
usually  composed  of  8  chief  parts — ^the  head^ 
thorax,  and  abdomen.  The  trunk  of  an  insect 
may  also  be  described  as  conristing  of  18  seg- 
ments, of  which  1  constitutes  the  head,  8  con- 
stitute the  thorax,  and  9  the  abdomen.  Insects 
are  arrange  in  the  following  orders: — 1.  Ht- 
ICENOPTBBA,  including  bees,  wasps,  ichnenmon- 
flles,  &c.  2.  CoLBOPTBRA,  including  all  those 
kinds  commonly  called  beetles.  3.  Nbuboptbra, 
dragon-flies,  ephemeras,  white  ants,  &c  4.  Stbbp- 
BiPTB&A,  the  stylops,  &c  6.  Lbpidoptbba,  the 
butterflies  and  moths.  6.  Diptbba,  the  house-fly 
and  other  2-winged  insects.  7.  Obthoptbba* 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  earwigs,  Ac  8. 
Hbiciptbba,  bugs,  frog-hoppers,  aphides,  &c.  9. 
Aptbba,  fleas,  &c.  There  are  several  animals  be- 
longing to  the  classes  MTBiAPODAand  Abachnida 
which  are  commonly  but  erroneously  called  '  in- 
sects.' Of  these  the  centipedes,  spiders,  and 
acari,  or  mites,  are  well-known  examples.  Several 
useful  products,  as  bilk,  wax,  honby,  coohi- 
NBAL,  LAO,  CANTBABiDBB,  &c.,  are  supplied  by 
insects.  The  class  includes  numerous  creatures 
which  are  extremely  destructive,  and  others  which 
are  regarded  as  domestic  pests.  In  the  articles 
devoted  to  these  offensive  insects  various  methods 
of  exterminating  them  are  noticed.  A  powder 
for  destroying  insects  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  has  been  fonnd 
peculiarly  efficacious.  This  powder,  which  is 
known  under  various  names  (iNSBCTS-DBSTBOYiirG 
POWDEB,  Duhont'8  iNBBOTidDB,  &c,),  IS  pro- 
duced by  the  I^retkrmm  roeemm-eemcasieum,  a 
composite  flower  growing  wild  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  central  or  tubular  florets  of  the  disc  are 
alone  employed,  and  when  ground,  furnish  tiie 
powder  of  commerce.  This  powder,  though  so 
destructive  to  insect  life,  has  no  injurious  effect 
upon  man  or  domestic  animals.  See  AcAiu,  AirT» 
Bbb,  Bua,  BiTBB'AND  Stin&s,  Canthaxidbs, 

COCHINBAL,  Lie,  PbDIOULI,  SILK,  &C 

DTSECTS  IITJUSIOUS  TO  CltOPS.  The  in- 
formation as  to  the  insects  ii^uritfus  to  crops  which 
is  to  be  found  in  this  book  is  a  reprint  of  the 
more  important  parts  of  a  series  of  reports  made  l^ 
Mr.Chas.  Whitehead,  F.Z.S.,for  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  pub- 
lished with  the  author's  consent  and  by  special 
permission  of  the  department  as  being  informa- 
tion of  extreme  practical  utility,  the  dissemination 
of  which  is  highly  desirable. 

It  has  been  xonnd  impossible  to  index  the 
various  insects  satisfactorily  under  their  common 
names,  and  accordingly  the  Latin  names  have 
been  used  in  order  to  facilitate  reference.  The 
following  classified  lists  are  given.    See  Pbbfaob, 
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iBBects  I^Jurions  to  Coni  and  Grass  Crops : 

Com  Aphis.     Siphonopora  granaria. 

Wheat  Midge.     Ceeidomyia  (Tipula)  irifici. 

Barley  Midge.     Ceeidomifid  eerealis. 

Ribbon-footed  Com  Fly.     Chlorop*  tmniopus. 

Lined  Com  Fly.     Chloropt  UnecUfU, 

Cora  Saw-fly.     Cephus  pygnueus. 

Frit  Fly.     OiciHis  vasiaiar. 

Crane  Fly.    7%pula  oleraeect. 

Wireworm.    Slater  lineatua. 

Cockchafer.     Melolontha  vulgaris. 

Small  Chafer.  AnUapU  (Phgllopertka)  kortieola. 

Mole  Cricket.     Grgllotalpa  vulgaris, 

Thonaand-legs.    Polgdesmus  eomplauaius. 

Antler  Moth.     Ckaraas  graminis. 

Cora  Thrips.     Tkrips  cerealium. 

Ear  Cockle  (or  Pnrplea)  Worm.     Vibrio  {l^len- 

ehus)  tritid. 
Insects  lajnrions  to  Corn  in  Store : 
Com  Weevil.     Calandra  granaria. 
Corn  Beetle.     Trogosita  mauritaniea. 
Com  Wolf  Moth.     Tinea  granslla. 
Insects  Ii^arlons  to  Frnit  Crops : 
Raspberry  Beetle.     Bgturus  tomentosus. 
Green  Chafer.     Cetonia  aurata. 
Strawberry  Weevil.     Otiorynchus  sulcaius. 
Red-legged  Garden  Weevil.     Otiorynehus  tenS" 

brieosus. 
Raspberry  Weevil.     Oiiorgnehus  pieipes. 
Apple  Blossom  Weevil.    Anthonomus  pomorum. 
Nat  Weevil.    Balaninus  nucum. 
Pear  Saw-fly.     Selandria  eerasi. 
Gooseberry    and    Currant    Saw-fly.        Nemaius 

grossularta. 
Currant  Clearwing.    ^eria  Hpuliformis. 
Wood  Leopard  Moth.     Zeuzera  ascuU. 
Lackey  Moth.     Clisioeampa  neustria. 
Common  Vapourer  Moth.     Orgyia  antiqua. 
Magpie  Moth.    Abrturas  grossulariata. 
Winter  Moth.     Cheimatobia  brumata, 
Codlin  Moth.     Carpocapsa  pomonella. 
Small  Ermine  Moth.    JSyponomeuia  padella. 
Strawberry  Moth.    Feronea  comariana. 
Currant  Borer.    Lampronia  capitella. 
Raspberry-shoot  Borer.    Lampronia  rubiella. 
Cherry  Aphis.     Myzus  eerasi, 
Apple  Aphis.     Aphis  mali. 
Plum  Aphis.    Aphis  pruni. 
Currant  Aphis.    Bhopalosiphum  ribis. 
Woolly  Aphis.     Sehizoneura  lanigera. 
Mussel  Scale.    Mytilaspis  pomorum. 
Red  Spider.     Tetranyehus  telarius. 
Black  Currant  Mite.     Phytoptus  ribis. 

Insects  Injurious  to  Hop  Plants : 
Hop  Fly.     Aphis  humuli. 
Hop  Cone  Fly.    Dilophus  vulgaris. 
Hop  Wireworm.     Slater  lineatus. 
Hop  Jumper.     Euaeantkus  interruptus. 
Hop  Flea.     Maliiea  concinna. 
Otter  Moth.     Hepxalus  humuli. 
Thousand-legs.    Julus  guttatus. 
Hop  Bug.    Lygus  umbellatarum. 
Red  Spider.     Tetranyehus  telarius. 
Strig  Miner.    Psylliodes  attenuatus  or  Agromysa 

frontalis  ? 
Insects  Ii^nrions  to  Pea,  Bean,  and  Clover 

Crops: 
Pea  and  Bean  Beetles.    Sruehms  pisi.    Bruohus 

granarius. 


Pea  and  Bean  Weevils.    Sitona  lineata,     Sitona 

erinita. 
Pea  Moth.     QraphoUtha  pisana. 
Bean  Aphis.     Aphis  faba  (Aphis  rumicis). 
Pea  Aphis.     Aphis  pisi. 
Clover  Weevil.    Apion  apricans, 
Dutch  Clover  Weevil.    Apion  Jlavipes, 

Insects  Injurious  to  Root  Crops : 
Night-feeding     Beetle.         Steropus    madidus, 

Fabricius. 
Beet  Carrion  Beetle.     Silpha  opaea,  LinnsBus. 
Turnip-flower    Beetle.       Meligethes  aneus,  Fa- 
bricius. 
Click    Beetle    (Wireworm).      JSlater    Uneatus, 

LinnsBUS. 
Tumip-seed  Weevil.     Ceuthorrhynehus  assimilis, 

PaykuU. 
Tumip-gall  Weevil.     Ceuthorrhynehus  suleicolHs, 

Stephens. 
Mustard  Beetle.    Phadon  betulm,  Linunus. 
Turnip  (Flea)   Beetle.      Phyllotreta  nemorum, 

Linnrous. 
Turnip  Saw-fly.    Athalia  spinarum,  Fabricius. 
Large  White  Cabbage  Butterfly.  Pieris  brassica, 

Latreille. 
Small  White  Cabbage  Butterfly.    Pi'eris  rapa, 

Latreille. 
Green-veined    White    Butterfly.      Pieris   napi 

Latreille. 
Dart  Moth.    Agrotis  segetum,  Westwood. 
Silver  T-moth.     Plusia  gamma,  Linnssus. 
Diamond- back  Turnip  Moth.      Cerostoma  xylO' 

Stella,  Curtis. 
Turnip  and  Cabbage  Aphis.      Aphis  brassiea, 

Linnceus. 
Mangel-wurzel  Fly.    AnthoiMfia  beta,  Curtis. 
Onion  Fly:     Anthomyia  ceparum,  Bouch^. 
Carrot  Fly.     Psila  rosm,  Fabricius. 
Celery  Fly.     Tephritis  onopordinis,  Curtis. 
Black-homed  Turnip-leaf  Miner.       Phytomyza 

nigrioomis,  Maoquart. 
Yellow  Turnip-leaf  Miner.       Drosophila  flaoa, 

Fallen. 
The  Natural  Enemies  of  Ii^nrions  Insects. 
Nature  has  provided  numerous  foes,  themselves 
insects  of  various  kinds,  against  many  of  the 
insects  that  are  injurious  to  crops,  and  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that  it  appears  to  be  a  special 
natural  provision  that  those  insects  which  are 
most  destructive  and  proliflc  are  the  special 
objects  of  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  deadly 
enemies.  For  instance,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
abundant  or  terribly  ii\jurious  race  than  the 
Aphidida.  If  they  were  not  the  grateful  prey  of 
divers  other  insects,  and  their  bodies  the  con- 
genial hosts  or  resting-places  of  many  parasitical 
insects,  the  labours  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land 
would  be  in  vain. 

CoceinellidcB.  First  and  foremost  of  the  de- 
stroyers of  aphides  of  all  kinds  are  several  species 
of  the  Coccxnellida,  known  as  lady-birds,  the 
perfect  insects  of  which  devour  incredible  quan- 
tities in  all  their  stages,  while  their  larvsa  or 
'  niggers,'  as  they  are  styled  by  Kentish  people, 
eat  them  still  faster.  All  the  Coccinellida  should 
be  held  almost  as  sacred.  Not  only  do  they  clear 
off  aphides,  but  they  eat  parasitic  fungi.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes,  of  Illinois,  U.S.,  has  described  in 
an  interesting  pamphlet  ('  The  Food  Relations  of 
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the  Carabid€B  and  the  CoecinellidtB,*  by  S.  A. 
Forbes,  Normal,  Illinois)  their  tastes  for  this 
kind  of  food,  having  found  in  the  alimentary 
canals  of  a  nnmber  of  specimens  examined  that 
no  less  than  32%  of  their  food  consisted  of  spores 
of  fung^. 

Syrphidte.  Observers  have  noticed  under 
leaves  infested  with  aphides  a  white  grub,  the 
larva  of  a  dipterous  fly  of  the  family  SyrpAidm, 
with  coloured  stripes  showing  through  its  skin. 
It  is  rather  like  a  small  leech  in  form,  having  no 
legs.  Westwood  says  of  this  that  the  parent 
Sjifrphut  has  the  instinct  to  deposit  her  eggs  singly, 
so  that  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  midst  of 
their  food,  which  is  soon  devoured  by  these  foes, 
which  have  but  to  extend  their  bodies  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fresh  victim.  I  have  heard  persons  in 
the  Kentish  hop-grounds,  where  aphides  swarm 
constantly  and  the  Syrphus  larvae  are  common, 
declare  ig^orantly  that  they  were  sucking  out 
the  sap  of  the  leaves  and  are  as  harmful  as  the 
aphides. 

Aphis  Lions,  or  Laee  Flies  (ffemerohiida). 
The  larvie  of  two  or  three  species  of  this  family 
of  flies  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Nbtjbopteba.  are  espe- 
cially serviceable  in  clearing  off  aphides.  Of 
these  the  Chrysopa  perla  is  the  most  commonly 
known  in  fruit  and  hop  plantations.  Eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  leaves  of  plants  by  the  fly,  which 
has  four  elegant  wings  like  the  finest  lace,  and 
beautiful  golden  eyes.  From  the  eggs  active 
large  larva  come  and  quickly  clear  off  the  aphides. 
So  ravenous  are  they,  as  Westwood  states,  that  it 
does  not  require  more  than  half  a  minute  for 
them  to  suck  up  one  of  the  largest  aphides.  As 
Mr  Buckton  says,  they  have  a  curious  habit  of 
covering  themselves  with  the  skin^  of  their 
victims. 

Parasites  (C%aleidida,  lehneumonidm,  Proe- 
trotrupidm).  There  are  many  species  of  these 
families,  which  destroy  aphides  and  other  inju- 
rious insects  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  the  larvfle,  or  pupsB,  or  the  perfect 
insects  of  their  especial  hosts. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  some  aphides, 
notably  that  of  the  Aphis  pruni,  in  some  seasons 
20%  or  80%  of  the  UtrvsB  will  be  found  to  have  in 
their  bodies,  generally  below  the  wings,  a  tiny 
red  egg  deposited  there  by  an  Aphidius  of  the 
family  lohnewnonidm.  From  this  a  larva  is 
hatched  which  feeds  upon  the  body  of  the  aphis. 

Most  of  the  Lbpidofteba  so  hurtful  to  fruit 
and  other  crops,  as  the  codlin  moth,  the  lackey 
moth,  the  ermine  moth,  are  decimated  by  parasites 
of  these  families. 

So  also  the  saw-flies,  the  Cecidomyia,  and 
some  of  the  Coleoftbba,  are  kept  in  check  by  the 
pertinacity  of  parasites. 

The  American  entomolog^ts  have  taken  steps 
to  'colonise'  some  of  the  largest  insect  parasites, 
and  systematically  encourage  and  recommend  the 
preservation  of  all  the  species.  It  is  essential 
that  the  importance  of  this  should  be  understood 
and  insisted  upon  in  England,  as  in  the  present 
state  of  entomological  knowledge  many  of  us  are 
unwittingly  every  day  taking  '  true  for  false  and 
false  for  true'  ('  Reports  on  Insects  Iigurious  to 
Crops,'  by  Chas.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  F.Z.S.). 

IHTSlfPE&ANCE.  To  cure  habitttal  SBumc- 


EFNBS8  various  means  have  been  proi 
most  of  which  are  more  ingenious  than  useful. 
The  following,  however,  deserves  respectful  no- 
tice: 

Dr  Kain,  an  eminent  American  physician,  re- 
commends tartar  emetic,  given  in  alterative  sLnd 
slightly  nauseating  doses,  for  the  cure  of  habitual 
drunkenness.      "  Possessing,"  he  observes,  "  no 
positive  taste  itself,  it  communicates  a  disgusting 
quality  to  those  fluids  in  which  it  is  diraolved. 
These  liquors,  with  the  addition  of  a  very  smadl 
quantity  of  emetic  tartar,  instead  of  relieving, 
increase  the  sensation  of  loathing  of  food,  and 
quickly  produce  in  the  patient  an  indomitable  re- 
pugnance to  the  vehicle  of  its  administration. 
My  method  of  prescribing  it  has  varied  according 
to  the  habits,  age,  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
A  convenient  preparation  of  the  medidne  la  8 
gr.,  dissolved  in  4  oz.  of  boiling  water;    i  oz. 
(say  a  table-spoonful)  of  the  solution  to  be  pat 
into   i  pint,  pint,  or  quart    of    the    patient's 
favourite  liquor,  and  to  be  taken  daily  in  divided 
portions.       If  vomiting   and    purging    ensue " 
(which  is  seldom  the  case), "  I  should    direct 
laudanum  to  allay  the  irritation,  and  diminish 
the  dose.     In  some  cases  the  change  suddenly 
produced  in  the  patient's  habits  has  brought  on 
considerable  lassitude  and  debility,  which,  how. 
ever,  were  of  short  duration.     In  a  majority  of 
cases  no  gther  effect  has  been  perceptible  than 
slight  nausea,  some  diarrhcea,  and  a  gradual  but 
very  uniform  distaste  to  the  menstruum." 

Among  the  remedies  employed  to  remove  the 
'  fit  of  drunkenness,'  the  preparations  of  ammonia 
and  the  vegetable  acids  are  the  most  common 
and  important.  About  2  or  8  fl.  dr.  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  (spirits  of  sal-volatile),  or  a 
like  quantity  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia 
(mindererus  spirit),  mixed  with  a  wine-glassful 
of  water,  will  in  general  neutralise  or  greatly 
lessen  the  action  of  intoxicating  liquors.  In 
some  cases  these  fluids  produced  vomiting,  which 
is,  however,  a  good  symptom,  as  nothing  tends  to 
restore  an  inebriated  person  so  soon  as  the  removal 
of  the  liquor  from  the  stomach.  Hence,  tickling 
the  fauces  with  the  flnger  or  a  feather,  until 
sickness  comes  on,  is  a  method  very  commonly 
adopted  by  drunkards  to  restore  themselves  to  a 
sober  state.  The  use  of  aromatic  water  of  am- 
monia was  first  suggested  by  Mr  Bromly.  With 
a  like  intention,  some  persons  have  recourse  to 
soda-water,  which  acts  by  the  free  carbonic  acid 
it  contains,  and  also  as  a  diluent  and,  from  its 
coldness,  as  a  tonic  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach* 
The  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of  soda  and 
potassa  are  also  favourite  remedies  with  habitual 
drunkards.  Among  the  vegetable  acids,  acetic 
acid  is  the  one  that  appears  to  possess  the  greatest 
power  of  removing  intoxication ;  and  after  this 
follow  the  citric,  tartaric,  malic,  and  carbonic 
acids.  These  substances  are  commonly  taken  by 
soldiers  before  going  to  parade.  The  usual  dose 
of  vinegar  is  a  small  teacupful.  In  the  West 
Indies  lime-juice  and  lemon-juice  are  had  recourse 
to.  Both  these  juices  act  from  the  citric  acid 
they  contain.  The  use  of  bitter  almonds,  as  a 
means  of  lessening  or  retarding  the  effects  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  was  known  to  antiquity,  and  is 
still  common  among  heavy  drinkers  at  the  present 
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day.  Even  small  doses  of  medicinal  pmssic  acid 
hAve  been  foolishly  taken  with  a  like  intention. 
See  AssnvBNCB,  Aloohol  (Effects  of),DBLiBivif 
Tkbicbnb,  kc. 

IVTEBMIT'TEHT  FB7SS.  See  AouB. 
OTTOZICATIOH.  See  Iktbmpbbancb. 
nfULni.  (CeHioOs)ii.  Syn.  Inttukb,  Alan- 
TIVB,  Dahlivb.  a  pecnliar  starch-like  sub- 
stance, first  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  root  of 
elecampane  (Inula  hslenium).  It  appears  to  re- 
place starch  in  the  roots  of  some  of  the  Coic- 
PoaiTA,  occurring  in  the  tubers  of  the  dahlia  (of 
which  it  forms  10%  )  and  the  Jerusalem  artichoke 
(Selianikmt  tuberanu),  in  the  roots  of  the  dande- 
bon  {Taraseaeum  offleinale)^  and  in  chicory  (Oi- 
ehorium  intyhut), 

Pnp.  Boil  rasped  dahlia  tubers  with  water 
containing  a  little  lime,  concentrate  the  extract 
and  freeze  it.  Thaw,  and  dissolve  the  brown  de- 
posit in  hot  water  and  again  freeze  the  liquid. 
Repeat  this  process  8  or  4  times.  Wash  the  powder 
thus  obtained  with  alcohol  of  increasing  strength, 
and  finally  with  ether-alcohol ;  then  dry  in  a 
vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid.  By  concentrating 
the  mother-liquors  more  inulin  may  be  obtained. 

Prop.  A  white,  very  hygroscopic  powder  formed 
of  spherical  aggregates  of  minute  crystals;  soluble 
in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol. 
Its  solution  is  lajvo-rotatory,  and  will  not  undergo 
fermentation.  It  is  coloured  yellowish  brown  by 
iodine,  unlike  starch,  which  is  coloured  blue,  and 
it  is  converted  into  IsBvulose  when  boiled  with 
dilute  acids,  but  not  by  the  action  of  diastase. 

lODATS.  Sjfn.  Iodab,  L.  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 
The  iodates  may  be  made  by  neutralising  a  solu- 
tion of  iodic  acid  with  bases,  and  in  some  cases 
by  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  a  hydroxide  or 
carbonate.  Sodium  iodate  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tities in  Chili  saltpetre  (sodium  nitrate),  and  the 
nitric  acid  made  from  this  source  not  infrequently 
contains  iodic  acid.  The  iodates  resemble  the 
chlorates,  and  like  these  deflagrate  when  heated 
with  combustible  substances.  When  heated  alone 
they  lose  oxvgen  and  form  iodides.  They  are 
either  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
the  iodates  of  the  alkidine  metals  being  the  more 
soluble.  Besides  forming  normal  salts,  they  also 
crystallise  with  excess  of  iodic  acid.  For  tests, 
see  Iodic  Aoid. 
lODHT'DBIC  ACID.  See  Htdbiodio  Aoid. 
IODIC  ACID.  HIO,.  8yn.  Aoiduk  iodi- 
ouic,  L. 

JPirep.  1.  Iodate  of  sodium  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  acid  in  considerable  excess,  the  solution 
boiled  for  15  minutes,  and  then  set  aside  to 
crystallise. 

2,  Decompose  iodate  of  barium  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid. 

8.  (Bourten*)  Iodine,  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*6),  40  parts;  mix,  keep  them  at  nearly 
the  boiling  temperature  until  the  iodine  is  dis- 
solved, then  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  leave  the 
residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  16**  C.  (69°  F.) ;  when,  by  attracting  mois- 
ture, it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
put  it  into  a  place  where  the  temperature  is 
higher  and  the  air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very 
fine  white  crystals  of  a  rhomboidal  shape  will 
form. 
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Prop.,  S^o.  Iodic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
white  or  yellowish  white ;  it  is  decomposed  into 
oxyffen  and  iodine  by  a  heat  2dO°~260°  C.  (460''— 
600  F.).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
rapidly  decomposed  when  heated  with  substances 
capable  of  undergoing  oxidation.  Iodic  acid  is 
used  as  a  test  for  morphia  and  sulphurous  acid. 
It  has  been  employed  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
alterative  in  catarrhal  hoarseness,  strumous 'cases, 
incipient  phthisis,  &c. — Dote,  8  to  6  gr. 

TbH.  Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  a  little  starch  solution  and  then  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  sulphate  or  of  sulphurous 
acid ;  iodine  is  liberated,  and  gives  a  blue  colour 
with  the  starch  solution. 

rODIDS.  8yn.  Iodidttx,  L.  A  compound  of 
iodine  with  a  metal  or  other  basic  radical.  The 
iodides  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as  the 
bromides  and  chlorides,  and*  may  be,  for  the 
most  part,  made  in  the  same  manner.  All  the 
principal  iodides  are  noticed  under  the  names  of 
their  respective  bases. 

rODnrS.  I.  Syn.  Iodum  (B.  p.),  lODnrnrK 
Ph.  L.  &  D.),  lODiNBUH  (Ph.  £.),  L. ;  lODB,  Fr. ; 
CD,  Qer.  A  non-metallic  element  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  fluorine,  chlorine,  and  bromme, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  chemical  properties. 
It  was  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
Courtois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris.  It 
was  first  examined  and  described  by  M.  Clement, 
in  1818,  and  its  precise  nature  was  soon  after- 
wards determined  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Qay- 
Lussac.  In  1819,  some  six  years  after  its  dis- 
covery, iodine  was  first  employed  in  pharmacy. 
The  merit  of  the  introduction  of  this  powerful 
curative  agent  into  medicine  is  due  to  Dr  Coindet, 
a  physician  of  Geneva,  who  in  that  year  com- 
menced a  series  of  experiments  upon  it  as  a 
remedy  for  bronchocele  or  {goitre. 

Source,  It  occurs  in  sea-water,  from  which  it 
is  extracted  by  seaweeds,  especially  the  deep-sea 
varieties.  Also  in  crude  Chili  saltpetre  (sodium 
nitrate),  and  in  the  phosphorites  (calcium  phos- 
phate) which  are  found  in  some  localities  of 
France  and  Germany. 

Prep.  Iodine  is  made  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed (known  as  'kelp'  in  Scotland,  and  as 
*  varech '  in  France),  chiefly  at  Glasgow,  where 
there  are  12  factories ;  there  are  also  2  factories 
in  Ireland  and  10  or  12  in  K.  France  (Finisterre), 
besides  some'  in  Spain.  Large  quantities  are  now 
made  from  the  mother  liquor  of  the  saltpetre 
factories  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  The  yield 
from  the  South  American  saltpetre  works  is 
estimated  at  800  tons  per  annum.  From  sea- 
weed 180  tons  are  made  annually  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  60  tons  in  France. 

1.  Preparation  from  Kelp.  The  seaweed  is 
flung  up  bv  the  storms  of  winter  and  early  spring 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  North  France  and  Ireland 
and  West  Scotland ;  it  is  collected  and  left  to  dry 
during  the  summer,  and  is  then  incinerated. 
The  ash  is  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution 
thus  obtained  is  concentrated,  when  sodium  chlo- 
ride, potassium  chloride,  and  potassium  sulphate 
successively  crystallise  out  and  are  removed. 
The  mother  liquor  is  then  treated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  open  vessels,  a  violent  evolution 
I  of  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  takes 
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place,  and  some  sulphur  separates  out ;  this  last  is 
removed  and  dried,  and  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce. More  sulphuric  acid  and  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  manganese  dioxide  are  now  added, 
and  the  mixture  is  brought  into  a  hemispherical 
iron  still,  with  a  leaden  cover  furnished  with 
two  leaden  pipes,  through  which  the  iodine  vapour 
is  led  into  two  series  of  earthenware  receivers,  in 
which  it  is  condensed.  The  still  is  heated  to 
about  60°  0.  by  a  small  fire. 

In  France  the  extract  from  the  varech,  unlike 
that  obtained  in  Scotland,  contains  enough 
bromine  to  make  it  worth  collecting.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  process  adopted: — Instead  of  de- 
composing the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
manganese  dioxide,  the  iodine  is  liberated  by  a 
current  of  chlorine,  the  current  being  continued 
till  a  filtered  sample  of  the  liquid  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate either  with  chlorine  (showing  that  it  no 
longer  contains  any  iodide)  or  with  potassium 
iodide  (showing  that  no  bromine  has  been  yet 
displaced).  The  precipitated  iodine  is  then 
separated,  and  the  mother  liquors  which  remain 
are  treated  for  bromine.  The  iodine  may  also  be 
separated  by  means  of  potassium  chlorate  or 
ferric  chloride. 

The  crude  iodine  is  purified  by  distilling  it 
from  stone  retort^,  and  condensing  the  vapours 
in  ellipsoidal  vessels  provided  with  moveable 
covers. 

Since  an  appreciable  amount  of  iodine  is  lost  in 
burning  the  seaweed,  the  method  proposed  by 
Stanford  is  often  adopted,  the  dried  and  com- 
pressed seaweed  being  carbonised  .by  distillation 
in  closed  retorts,  and  the  product  of  distillation 
collected  and  utilised.  Another  modification  pro- 
posed by  MM.  Allary  and  Pellieux  is  to  evaporate 
the  liquid  obtained  after  the  potassium  sulphate 
has  separated  out,  and  ignite  the  residue,  so  as  to 
oxidise  the  sulphur  compounds.  The  residue  is 
then  extracted  with  water,  the  solution  evapo- 
rated, and  this  second  residue  extracted  with 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off,  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  residue  is  made,  and  treated 
with  an  amount  of  potassium  carbonate  equi- 
valent to  the  iodides  of  potassium  and  sodium 
which  it  contains.  Carbonic  acid  is  now  passed 
in,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  separates  out;  the 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  is  neutralised  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  separated  from  the  small 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride  present  by  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol.  Vital!  recommends  the 
following  process  as  giving  a  much  larger  yield 
than  that  in  which  chlorine  is  used.  The  sea- 
weed is  wetted  with  a  solution  of  potash,  to  lessen 
the  loss  of  iodine  consequent  on  combustion,  and 
the  ash  is  heated  with  potassium  dichromate  to  a 
red  heat,  when  iodine  distils  off. 

2.  In  South  America  the  concentrated  mother 
liquors  which  are  obtained  in  the  purification  of 
sodium  nitrate,  or  in  the  conversion  of  this  sub- 
stance into  saltpetre,  and  which  contain  22%  of 
sodium  iodate,  are  treated  with  sulphurous  acid 
till  the  iodine  which  has  separated  out  begins  to 
dissolve.  Of  late  years  nitrous  acid  has  been 
used  instead  of  sulphurous.  The  iodine  re* 
maining  in  the  liquor  as  iodides  is  separated  out 
by  means  of  chlorine.  The  crude  iodine  is  col- 
lected and  dried;  it  then  contains  80% to  86% 


pure  iodine,  5%  to  10%  of  non-volatile  substances, 
and  6%  to  10%  of  water.  It  is  purified  by  distil- 
lation from  an  iron  retort  and  condensed  in  a 
series  of  6  stone  receivers  furnished  with  wooden 
covers  luted  with  clay. 

3.  Of  late  iodine  has  been  sold  in  the  form  of 
copper  iodide  obtained  from  the  mother  liquors 
by  treating  them  with  copper  and  ferrous  sul- 
phates. The  copper  iodide  is  usually  converted 
into  potassium  iodide  by  treating  it  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  neutralising  the  hydriodic 
acid,  which  is  formed  together  with  copper  sul- 
phide, with  potassium  carbonate. 

4.  On  the  small  scale  iodine  is  best  prepared  by 
distilling  potassium  iodide  in  a  glass  retort  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide. ' 

Pur.  To  purify  commercial  iodine  it  is  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  dried  on  porous 
plates,  and  re-sublimed.  The  only  way  to  get  it 
absolutely  pure  is  to  saturate  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  with  iodine,  and 
precipitate  the  iodine  by  diluting  the  8<^ution 
with  water.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed 
with  water,  and  then  distilled  with  st^m ;  the 
solid  iodine  in  the  distillate  is  collected  and  dried 
in  a  vacuum,  first  over  solid  calcium  nitrate, 
which  is  repeatedly  renewed,  and  then  over  solid 
caustic  baryta  {8tas). 

Prop,  Iodine  is  a  blackish-grey  crystalline 
solid  with  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  considerably  re- 
sembling graphite,  and  is  usually  met  with  in 
small  lumps  or  in  brilliant  scales.  It  has  sp.  gr. 
=^4*95,  melts  between  113''  and  115°,  and  boils 
above  200°  F.  It,  however,  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures,  gives  off  a  vapour  which  is  of  a 
splendid  blue  colour,  or,  when  mixed  with  air, 
reddish  violet,  and  having  an  odour  resembling 
that  of  chlorine  and  bromine.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  it  volatilises  somewhat,  and  deposits 
small  crystals  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle 
containing  it.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  water, 
but  readily  in  solutions  of  iodides  and  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  giving  brown  solutions,  and  in  petro- 
leum, carbon  disulphlde,  and  chloroform,  giving 
violet  solutions.  It  unites  directly  with  many 
elements,  and  its  vapour  has  slight  bleaching^ 
properties.  In  the  presence  of  water,  and  better 
still  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  it  acts  as  an 
oxidising  agent;  for  example,  it  oxidises  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  to  sulphuric  acid,  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  to  tetrathionate,  and  arsenious  to  arsenic 
acid. 

Tests.  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  (1)  by 
the  violet  vapour  which  it  gives  off  when  gently 
heated.  (2)  Also  by  the  violet  solution  which  it 
gives  with  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphlde;  if  a 
solution  containing  free  iodine  in  suspension  be 
shaken  up  in  a  test-tube  with  a  small  quantity  of 
either  of  these  solvents,  a  violet  globule  will  be 
obtained.  (3)  By  the  blue  colour  which  it  gives 
with  a  solution  of  starch;  this  test  is  a  very 
delicate  one. 

Estim.  Free  iodine  is  estimated  by  distilling 
the  mixture  containing  it,  collecting  the  iodine 
evolved  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
titrating  it  with  a  standard  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  or  arsenite.  For  det^ls  consult  a  book 
on  volumetric  analysis,  such  as  that  of  Sutton. 

For  methods  of  detecting  and  estimating  iodine 
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whea  it  occnn  combined  as  an  iodide,  see  lODnrB 
AVD  HTDBoasir  (below), 

AduU.  Iodide  is  sometimes  adulterated  with 
coal-dust,  graphite,  Ac. ;  such  adulteration  may 
1)6  detected  by  means  of  the  residoe  left  on  snb- 
limation,  or  when  «  sample  is  treated  with  alcohol 
or  sodium  thiosulphate ;  pure  iodine  gives  no 
residue.  An  excessive  quantity  of  water  is  often 
preseut.  Two  analyses  of  commercial  iodine  are 
given  below : 

Good.  Bad. 

Iodine         .        .        .    88*6l'       76-21 
Chlorine     .        .        .      0*62  088 

Ash    ...        .      0-72  1-11 

Water        .  .    10-15        2180 


100-00  10000 
Uses,  Iodine  is  employed  largely  in  photO' 
grafihy,  for  the  preparation  of  mercury  and  potas- 
sium iodides,  and  other  compounds,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  coal-tar  colours,  such  as  iodine- 
violet  and  iodine-green,  and  also  of  eosin  and 
cyanin ;  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  medicine.  In 
small  doses  it  appears  to  be  both  alterative  and 
tonic,  rapidly  diffusing  itself  through  the  body, 
and  exerting  a  stimulating  action  on  the  organs 
of  secretion.  It  is  also  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in 
some  cases  to  have  produced  diaphoresis  and  sali- 
vation. Iodine  has  been  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing diseases,  as  well  as  in  most  others  depending 
on  an  imperfect  action  of  the  absorbents,  or  accom- 
panied by  induration  or  enlargement  of  individual 
glands  or  organs : — Internally,  in  bronchocele, 
goitre,  Derbyshire  neck,  scrofula,  ovarian  tumours, 
enlargement  or  induration  of  the  lymphatic,  pros- 
tate, and  parotid  glands,  amenorrhcea,  leucorrhoea, 
diseases  of  the  muco-genital  tissues,  phthisis, 
chronic  nervous  diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic 
rheumatism,  dropsies,  hydrocele,  &c.: — JExier- 
nalUf,  in  scrofula,  numerous  skin  diseases  (espe- 
cially the  scaly),  erysipelas,  diseased  joints,  chil- 
blains, bums,  scalds,  various  wounds,  to  check 
ulceration,  to  promote  absorption,  Ac. — Dom,  \ 
gr.  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  in  water  by  means  of  an 
equal  weight  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  seldom 
exhibited  alone,  being  usually  combined  with  the 
last-named  substance,  which,  in  fact,  is  now 
generally  preferred  by  practitioners.  It  is  ap- 
plied externally  in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution, 
or  tincture. 

Iodise,  Bro'mides  of.  Bromine  and  iodide  unite 
rapidly  by  mere  mixture.  By  careful  distillation 
a  red  vapour  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  con- 
denses into  red  crystals,  of  a  form  resembling 
fern  leaves.  This  is  said  to  be  the  protobromide 
(IBr).  By  adding  more  bromine,  these  crystals 
are  converted  into  a  fluid,  said  to  be  a  penta- 
bromide  (IBr^). 

Iodine,  Chhnrides  of.  When  dry  chlorine  is 
passed  over  dry  iodine,  at  common  temperatures, 
heat  is  evolved,  and  a  yellow  solid  terchloride 
(ICI3)  results  when  the  iodine  is  fully  saturated, 
and  an  orange-red  liquid  protochloride  (ICl) 
when  the  iodine  is  in  excess.  They  both  absorb 
moisture  in  the  air,  are  volatile,  and  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Iodine  tad  Hydrogen.  HL  ^.  Htdbiodic 
Aon> ;  Aciz>xrH  HTSBiODionx,  L.  A  compound 
of  iodine  and  hydrogen.    Prep.    1.  (Gasbotti.) 


Place  1  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and  15 
parts  of  water  in  a  flask  fitted  with  an  india-rubber 
cork  and  delivery-tube.  Add  gradually  20  parts 
of  iodine,  keeping  the  flask  cool  by  immersing  it 
in  cold  water,  and  collecting  the  gas  which  is 
evolved  either  over  mercury  or  by  displacement. 
The  flask  may  be  warmed  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation.  A  better  way,  if  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  hydriodic  acid  is  available,  is  to  dissolve 
iodine  in  it  and  allow  the  solution  to  fall  slowly 
from  a  drop-funnel  into  a  flask  containing  amor- 
phous phosphorus  covered  with  water,  warming 
the  flask  gently  towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

2.  (I|r  Aqubovs  Solution.)  Powder  some 
iodine,  suspend  it  in  water,  and  pass  a  current  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  mixture  till 
the  colour  has  disappeared.  Now  warm  the  solu- 
tion slightly  to  expel  the  excess  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  Alter  as  far  as  possible  from  pVe- 
cipitated  sulphur.  Only  a  dilute  solution  can  be 
obtained  in  this  way.  An  aqueous  solution  can, 
of  course,  also  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  gas 
prepared  as  in  No.  1  {above)  in  water,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  water  sucking  back, 
for  hydriodic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

3.  (Mesioinal  Htdbiodic  Acid.)  (Dr  Bu- 
chanan,) Tartaric  acid,  264  gr. ;  pure  iodide  of 
potassium,  3S0  gr. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  1^ 
fl.  oz.  of  water ;  mix  the  solutions,  and  when  the 
precipitate  has  settled  decant  the  clear  liquid,  and 
add  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  make  it  up  to  6i  fl. 
oz.  The  liquid  retains  a  little  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium  in  solution,  but  this  does  not  interfere 
with  its  medicinal  properties.  This  preparation 
"  possesses  all  the  therapeutic  powers  of  iodine 
without  its  irritating  properties"  {Fereira). — 
Doee,  i  to  1  fl.  dr.,  gradually  increased  to  2  or  3 
fl.  dr.,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

Prop,,  fc.  Gaseous  hydriodic  acid  is  colour- 
less, ^mes  in  the  air,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  has  a  density  of  about  4'4.  Liquid  hydriodic 
acid,  when  strong,  is  very  liable  to  decompose, 
aind  should  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 
Both  the  gas  and  the  solution  are  decomposed  by 
potassium,  zinc,  iron,  and  other  metals,  with  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  the  formation  of  salts 
called  iodides. 

Seiim.  The  iodine  in  hydriodic  acid  and  iodides 
is  estimated  either  gravimetrically  by  precipitat- 
ing it  with  silver  nitrate  and  weighing  the  silver 
iodide  formed,  or  volumetrically  by  adding  a 
standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate  so  long  as  a 
precipitate  forms.  The  methods  are  in  fact  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  used  in  estimating  chlorine 
in  chlorides.  If  any  chlorine  or  bromine  is  pre- 
sent the  estimation  of  the  iodine  becomes  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  and  books  on  analysis  must  be 
consulted  for  methods. 

I0DI8BD  Cotton  Wool.  (Jfehu,)  Prep. 
Finely  powdered  iodine  (5%  to  10%  )  is  strewn 
upon  loose  cotton  wool  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
glass  jar  in  which  this  operation  is  performed  con- 
tains alternate  layers  of  cotton  wool  and  iodine. 
The  mixture  is  gently  heated  in  the  open  jar  on  a 
water-bath  to  expel  the  air ;  when  this  is  accom- 
plished the  jar  is  closed  and  the  application  of^ 
heat  continued  for  about  2  hours,  during  which  X 
the  iodine  vapour  thoroughly  penetrates  the  wool, 
imparting  to  it  a  yellow  colour. 
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lOp'OFOSM.  CHI3.  iSfy».  Iodovobmuh,  L. 
A  solid,  yellow,  crystallisable  substance,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  iodine  on  alcohol. 

Prep.  1.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is 
added  to  tincture  of  iodine,  carefully  avoiding 
excess ;  the  whole  is  then  gently  evaporated  to 
dryness,  the  residuum  is  washed  with  water,  and 
then  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
yields  crystals  by  evaporation. 

2.  (Paris  Pharmaceutical  Society.)  Pure  car- 
bonate of  potash,  2  parts ;  alcohol  (84%  },  5  parts ; 
distilled  water,  16  parts.  The  potash,  water,  al- 
cohol, and  the  iodine  reduced  to  powder  are  placed 
together  in  a  flask,  and  the  whole  heated  in  a 
water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  decolourised. 
Another  i  part  of  iodine  is  then  added  and  heat 
again  applied,  and  the  addition  of  the  element  is 
repeated  until  the  liquid  remains  slightly  brown 
coloured.  It  is  then  decolourised  by  the  addi- 
tion of  1  or  2  drops  of  caustic  potash  solution, 
and  upon  cooling  crystals  of  iodoform  are  ob- 
tained. 

These  are  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  lightly 
with  cold  distilled  water,  then  dried  upon  blotting- 
paper  and  enclosed  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

By  the  evaporation  of  the  mother  liquor  iodide 
of  potassium  is  obtained. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Nearly  insoluble  in  water ;  freely 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  decomposed  by 
caustic  potassa  into  formic  acid  and  iodide  of 
potassa. — Dose,  ^  to  3  gr.  Medicinal  applications, 
the  same  as  those  of  iodine  itself. 

IFECACUAN'HA.  Syn,  Ifecacuaiyha,  L., 
Ipboaouav,  E.  (B.  p.)  ;  Radix  ipbcaottanha, 
Ipbcacuanha  (Ph.  L.  E.  and  D.),  L.  The  dried 
root  of  CephaeUs  ipecacuanha,  or  the  true  ipe- 
cacuanha plant,  one  of  the  Cinchonacb£.  Ashy 
coloured,  tortuous,  very  much  cracked,  and 
marked  in  rings  with  deep  fissures,  having  an 
acrid,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  ^Emetine,  an  al- 
kaloid, is  the  active  principle,  and  resides  only  in 
the  bark.  It  occurs  in  pieces  3  or  4  inches  long, 
and  about  the  size  of  a  writing-quill. — Dote,    As 


an  emetic,  10  to  80  gr.,  assisted  by  the  copious 
use  of  warm  water ;  as  a  nauseant,  1  to  8  gr. ;  as 
an  expectorant  and  sudorific,  i  to.I  gr.  It  is  nn- 
doubtedly  the  safest  and  most  useful  medicine  of 
its  class.  It  has  recently  been  highly  reoom- 
mended  in  dyspepsia,  combined  with  other  bitters 
or  aperients.  Almond  meal  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  adulterant  in  ipecacuanha  powder. 

The  following  is  Bucholz's  analysis  of  ipecacu- 
anha root. 

Emetic  extractive  (emetina)        •       ..    4*13 

Soft  resin 2*43 

Wax 0-78 

Gum 25*17 

Starch 9*00 

Woody  fibre 10-80 

Bitter  extractive         ....  10*12 

Sugar 2*00 

Extractive,    gum    and    starch  ex-  *)     04.05 

tracted  by  potash     .        .        .     j 
Loss 0*80 


10000 
The  assay  of  ipecacuanha  is  best  done  by  the 
method  of  Cripps  and  Whitby.  Thus  2*6  gr.  of 
the  root  in  powder  are  placed  in  a  percolator  and 
exhausted  with  acetic  ether.  The  solution  thus 
obtained  is  introduced  into  a  separator  and 
washed  with  four  successive  quantities  of  slightly 
acidulated  water.  The  aqueous  liquid  now  con- 
taining the  emetine  is  washed  once  with  ether 
whilst  still  acid,  then  made  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, and  washed  three  times  with  6  c.c.  of 
ether,  followed  by  two  washing^  with  6  cc.  of 
chloroform.  The  mixed  ether  and  chloroform 
solutions  are  washed  once  with  water,  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness ;  it  is  then  weighed,  dissolved  in 
20  c.c.  of  water  acidulated  with  6  drops  of  5% 
(by  volume)  sulphuric  acid,  then  titrated  with 
half  strength  Mayer's  solution  until  it  ceases  to 
give  a  precipitate ;  every  c.e.  of  the  Mayer  used 
equals  0*00945  grm.  emetine.  F.  Ransom  found 
an  average  of  1*66%  emetine  in  the  root. 
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